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Stttsv  or  PBomnrciAnov.— The  acole  accent  ('')denoteitJiemccented4yU«b]e;  the  gnve  accent  C)over 
a,  4.  and  i  denote*  that  thoM  voweU  are  pronounced  like  a  in  *'  far,"  €  la  "  they,"  and  <  In  *'  machine,"  raepec- 
lively.  The  Roman  letters  in  pareotheeia  immediately  after  the  name  give  either  the  prouanciatlon  of  the  cone- 
•pondittg  portion  of  the  name  or  ot  the  endra  name ;  wMct  give  the  translation. 


A«cheii(pronoanced  i-ken  ;  Latin,  Aquis- 

franatn;  French,  Aix-la-Cfiapdle),  in  Rlieni&h 
^rudaift,  40  m.  w.8.w.  of  Cologne.  It  was  a 
Roman  city,  favorite  abode  of  Charles  the 
Qreat,  and  the  crowning-place  of  the  German 
emperors,  803-1558.  It  was  the  seat  of  sev- 
eral important  synods.  1.  a.d.  789,  the  Apoc 
rypha  were  separated  from  the  Church  canon. 
The  clerical  aiscipline  was  revised.  2.  798, 
Felix  of  Urge!  (a.  v.)  renounced  his  adoption- 
Ism.  8.  801  ana  803,  regulations  for  clerics 
and  monks  passed.  4.  809,  Insertion  of  the 
Filioque  (q.  v. )  in  the  Kicene  Creed.  The  Ref- 
ormation got  a  foothold  in  it  only  after  a  long 
struggle. 


(i6nl%ffhUned}f  eldest  son  of  Amram 
and  Jochebed,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  elder 
brother  of  Moees  and  voonger  brother  of  Mir- 
iam, and  first  high-priost  of  the  Jews  (Bx.  vl. 
90. 23  ;  zl.  12,  18).  HewasMoees*  spokesman 
(Ex.  iv.  16)  and  efficient  ally.  His  character 
was,  however,  weak,  as  his  conduct  showed  in 
making  the  golden  calf  (EIx.  xxxii.  4),  and  in 
joining  Miriam  in  murmuring  against  Moses 
(Num.  zii.  1),  and  Moses  in  disobedience  to  Je- 
hovah's commands  at  Meribah  (Num.  xx.  8). 
He  married  EUsheba,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Of  his  four  sons,  all  priests,  Nadaband  AbUiu, 
£leazar  and  Ithamar,  the  first  two  were  slain 
for  offering  uncommanded  fire  (Lev.  x.  1,  2) 
and  Bleazar  succeeded  him  He  died  on  Mt 
Hor,  on  the  borders  of  Edom,  in  the  presence 
of  the  people  (Nam.  xx.  24  sqq.). 

A-bar -bi-naL  Zsaao,  Jewish  financier  and 
author ;  b.  at  Lisbon,  1437 ;  d.  at  Venice, 
1509.  Alphonso  V.,  of  Portugal,  Ferdinand 
and  Ifsibefla,  of  Snain,  and  Ferdinand  I.  and 
Alphonso  11. ,  of  Naples,  suocessivelv  employ- 
ed his  services.  In  1608  he  removed  to  Yen- 
lc&  Besides  commentaries,  he  wrote  in  He- 
brew The  Reraldof  JSalmUion,  which  is  an  ex- 
amination, in  a  bitter  tone,  of  the  principal 
Messianic  prophecies,  in  order  to  refute  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 
It  was  first  published  in  1526,  and  in  Latin 
dress,  Frankfort.  I711.r-His  son,  Judah  ben 
Jaaae  (commonly  called  Lee  ffeln^ue),  b.  at 
Lisbon  about  1460 ;  d.  probably  at  Ferrara 
about  1520  ;  wrote  in  Italian  the  famous  Dia- 
logue  wi  Leee,  which  is  a  presentatioa  of  the 


Platonic  and  Neo-Platonlc  views  upon  love, 
Rome,  1585.'  It  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and 
was  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew. 

Ab'-ba  (Aramaic,  fatlier),  in  Mark  xiv.  86 ; 
Rom.  viii.  15  :  Gal.  iv.  6  ;  in  Oriental  eccle< 
siastical  usage,  a  title,  first  of  all  monks  ;  later 
restricted  to  bisliops,  patriarchs,  and  heads  of 
monasteries.  At  present  the  more  usual  desig- 
nation for  the  last  is  "  archimandrite"  or 
"hegumen." 

Ab-ba-dia  (dee),  Jaoqaas  (or  Jamas),  D.D. 
(Sedan,  1680  ?),  dean  of  Killaloe,  Ireland  ;  b.  at 
Nay,  near  Pau,  1654  ;  d.  in  Marylebonc,  Lon* 
don,  Sept.  25,  1727.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sedan,  became  pastor  of  the  Frendi 
Church  in  Berlin,  1680 ;  or  the  French  Church 
in  the  Savoy,  London,  1689  ;  dean  of  Killaloe, 
1699,  and  produced  several  works  which  had 
a  remarkable  reputation,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  The  Truth  of  the  Chrieiian  HeUgian, 
original  French,  Rotterdam,  1684,  2  vols.  ; 
English  trans.,  London,  1694,  2  vols. ;  6th  ed., 
1711.  This  is  a  standard  work  on  apolofpetics 
in  French  literature,  although  written  oy  a 
Protestant,  and  has  been  repeatedly  repub- 
lished, reprinted,  and  translated  into  reverai 
languages. 

Abbat|  same  as  Abbot,  which  see. 

Abb^  the  French  term  for  abbot,  but  now 
commonly  used  as  a  title  of  courtesy  in  ad- 
dressing those  who  have  given  themselves  to 
the  study  of  divinity  and  literature.  During 
the  16th  and  subsequent  centuries  to  the 
French  Revolution,  the  title  was  given  to 
young  ecclesiastics,  whether  ordained  or  not. 
As  such  persons  were  seldom  really  abbots, 
and  often  not  in  receipt  of  any  part  of  the 
revenue  of  abbevs,  they  employed  themselves 
in  teaching  and  literature,  and  many  of  them 
pUyed  an  important  part  at  courts  and  in  no- 
ble houses  as  advisers  and  tutors.  Thev  wore 
black  or  dark  violet  clothes,  the  coat  having 
a  narrow  collar,  and  their  hair  was  arranged 
in  a  round  curl  over  their  foreheads.  They 
were,  as  a  class,  not  spiritually  helpful. 

Abbass  (abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Abba^ 
tieea).  The  mother  superior  of  a  nunnery ; 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  nuns,  and  with 


ABBBT 


(8) 


duties  and  rights  corresponding  to  those  of  an 
abbot,  except  that,  on  account  of  sex,  she  can- 
not give  the  veil,  excommunicate,  or  ordain. 
If  elected  from  among  the  nuns  of  her  cloister, 
she  must  be  at  least  40  years  old,  and  have 
been  a  nun  at  least  8  years  ;  if  from  another 
cloister,  she  must  be  at  least  80  vears  old,  and 
have  been  a  nun  5  years.    See  Abbot. 

Abbey  signifies  both  the  corporate  body  of 
monks  or  nuns  under  an  abbot  or  abbess  and 
the  buildings  in  vrhich  they  live  and  worship. 
There  were  royal  abbeys,  which  were  under 
tlie  patronage  of  kings,  and  episcopal  abbeys 
directly  controlled  by  bishops.  In  course  of 
time  their  wealth  became  yery  ^at.  In  Eng- 
land there  were  in  Henrv  Vlllth's  day  190  of 
them.  He  suppressed  them,  and  confiscated 
their  property,  which  was  reckoned  at  £2,860,- 
000.    See  Monastert. 

Ab'-bo  of  Fleury,  Benedictine,  saint  (com- 
memorated Nov.  18),  and  monastic  reformer ; 
b.  near  Orleans  about  945  ;  killed  in  a  monk- 
ish risine  against  his  rigorous  reforms  in  the 
Siory  of  La  Reole,  in  Gasconv,  Nov.  18, 1004. 
e  was  abbot  of  Ramsey,  iTng.,  986-87 ;  of 
Fleury,  988,  till  death  ;  and  his  writings  prove 
him  a  forerunner  of  scholasticism.  Ci.  his  life 
by  Almoin  and  his  works  in  Migne,  Pitt,  Lot. 
CXXXIX. 

Abbot,  the  head  of  a  monastery  ;  a  term  In 
present  R.  C.  usage  supplanted  by  prior,  su- 
perior, provost,  etc.,  except  in  the  fienedictine 
and  Cistercian  orders.    There  are  two  princi- 

gal  kinds  of  abbots.  1.  Secular  abbots,  who 
ave  a  benefice  with  the  tftle  of  an  abbey,  but 
exercise  no  jurisdiction  themselves ;  2.  Begu- 
lar  abbots,  who  are  true  prelates,  although  the 
titles  of  some  are  derived  from  abbeys  no 
longer  extant.  Abbots  must  be  either  exempt 
or  unexempt.  If  exempt,  they  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  pope ;  if  imexempt,  under 
that  of  the  diocesan  bishop.  There  are  also 
abbots  who,  besides  a  particular  abbey,  govern 
those  of  an  order,  congregation,  province,  or 
those  dependent  upon  their  abbey.  The  abbot 
of  Monte  Cassino  is  styled  "  abl)ot  of  abbots," 
but  he  has  no  authority  beyond  his  own  abbey. 
8ome  abbots  are  elected  for  life,  and  some  for 
a  term  of  years,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  monastery.  In  Germany  a  distinction 
is  made  between  princely  abbots,  e.ff. ,  Fulda, 
St.  Gallcn  ;  those  subject  to  imperial  control ; 
and  those  who  are  under  Uie  control  of  a  par- 
ticular lord. 

Abbots  are  commonly  elected  by  the  monks. 
They  must  be  monks  26  years  old,  and  priests. 
But  certain  vexy  rich  abbeys  are  in  the  imme- 
diate bratowal  of  the  pope  and  of  princes. 
The  titular  abbots  are  papal  appointments. 
After  election,  consecration  by  the  bishop  fol- 
lows. Besides  the  control  over  their  monas- 
teries, which  is  absolute,  they  have  quasi-epis- 
copal Jurisdiction.  They  can  consecrate,  and 
gi^e  the  tonsure  to  their  monks,  consecrate 
churches  and  cemeteries,  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, etc.,  which  are  for  use  in  their  own 
,  monastery  ;  and  many  abbots  wear  the  pontifi- 
cal insignia,  mitre,  staff,  and  ring.  They  have 
the  right  to  vote  in  general  councils  ana  to  be 
called  to  provincial  synods. 
Besides  the  abbots  namedy  there  are  cam- 


fnendatory  abbots,  who  have  no  Jurisdiction, 
although  they  have  a  share  in  the  revenue  of 
an  abbey  in  eommendam  (i,e, ,  in  trust).  These 
may  be  laymen.  Such  were  very  numerous  in 
France  and  Italy.  There  are  even  Protestant 
abbots  (f.^..  Dr.  Uhlhom  is  abbot  of  Lokkum, 
in  Hanover),  who  have  income  from  a  former 
abbey,  or  stand  in  a  position  analogous  to  an 
abbot's. 

Abbot,  Bsra,  S.T.D.  (Harvard,  1872\ 
LL.D.  (Yale,  1869 ;  Bawdoin,  1878),  Unita- 
rian  layman ;  b.  at  Jackson,  Waldo  Co.,  Me., 
April  28,1819  ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March 
21,  1884.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips  (Exe- 
ter) Academy  and  at  Bowdoin  College  (B.A., 
1840) ;  taught  in  Maine  and  at  Cambridge  un- 
til in  1866  he  became  assistant  librarian  of 
Harvard  University  ;  from  1872  till  his  death 
he  was  Bussey  professor  of  New  Testament 
criticism  and  interpretation  in  the  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  University.  He  was  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  (1871-81)  the  leading 
critic  m  the  American  Inew  Testament  Revi- 
sion Company,  as  he  was  the  protest  master 
of  New  Testament  textual  criticism  in  Amcr< 
ica.  In  his  singular  modesty  he  was  willing 
to  put  his  best  work  into  other  people's  books, 
thereby  robbing  himself  of  popular  reputation, 
but  greatly  increasing  the  value  of  the  books 
whose  proofs  he  dealt  with  so  painstakingly. 
His  Literature  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life 
is  a  unique  feature  of  Alger's  History  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Xi/d  (Boston,  1864) ;  his 
corrections  and  bibliographical  additions  to 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (N.  T.,  1867- 
70,  4  vols.)  render  the  American  reprint  pref- 
eraUe  to  the  English  original ;  his  assifltaaice 
given  to  Dr.  C.  n.  Gregory's  Proleoomena  to 
the  eighth  edition  of  Tischendorf's  Greek 
Testament  put  that  scholar  under  constant 
obligation,  as  he  was  glad  to  acknowledge ; 
hiF  papers  upon  textual  criticism  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  American  New  Testament  Revi- 
sion Company  were  always  listened  to  with 
great  eagerness,  and  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon 
obscure  passages ;  his  work  of  correction  and 
addition  upon  Hudson's  Greek  and  English 
Coneordance  of  the  I^ew  Testament  was  invalu- 
able. Tet  he  spent  so  much  time  in  these  un- 
selfish labors  that  his  list  of  ori^al  publica- 
tions apart  from  articles  in  reviews  only  in- 
cludes one  book.  The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Qospd  :  External  EoideneesifioeXon,  1880, 8vo, 
pp.  104),  reprinted  with  other  critical  essays  of 
his,  edited  by  Prof.  Thayer,  Boston,  1889. 
See  Etra  Abbot  (9k  memoir  edited  by  Rev.  S.  J. 
Barrows),  Cambridge,  1884. 

Abbot,  QeoKg*,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
b.  at  Guildford,  Oct.  29,  1562  ;  d.  at  Croydon, 
Aug.  4,  1688.  He  entered  BalUol  College, 
Oxford,  1678 ;  became  B.  A.  1682  ;  probationer 
fellow,  1688  ;  M.A.,.1586  ;  B.D.,  1598  ;  D.D.. 
1597  ;  master  of  University  College,  1597 ; 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University,  lo()0,  1608, 
and  1606.  His  church  appointments  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  He  became  dean  of  Win- 
chester, 1600  ;  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lich- 
field, Dea  29,  1609 ;  bishop  of  London,  Febi 
12.  1610  ;  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  April  9, 
1611.  He  owed  his  rise  first  to  his  patrons, 
Lord  Buckhurst  (d.  1608),  and  later  the  Earl 
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of  DuDbar  (d.  1610) ;  who  Introduced  him  to 
ths  kin^,  to  whom  he  commended  himself  by 
hb  theological  learning  and  his  enthusiastic 
ndv^ocacy  of  episcoi)acy  In  Scotland,  a  pet 
scheme  of  the  king's,  accompanying^  thither  for 
this  purpose  his  patron  (1<M)6).  Abbot  was  one 
of  Kmg  James'  translators  of  the  Bible  (1004- 
11),  and  was  one  of  eight  to  whom  the  Kew 
Testament,  except  the  Epistles,  was  assigtied. 
In  theology  he  was  a  Calvinist ;  in  ecclenasti- 
cat  matters  a  Puritan ;  in  both  respects  the  op- 
posite of  Laud,  a  fact  which  gave  him  much 
trouble.  He  was  a  faithful,  conscientious, 
fearless,  honest  prelate,  but  his  moroeeness 
loined  to  strictness  made  him  unpopular,  and 
his  position  at  court  was  not  uniformly  pleas- 
ant. On  July  24, 1621,  while  on  a  hunting 
party  on  Lord  Zouch's  estate,  Bramshill  Park, 
Hampshire,  he  accidentally  shot  Peter  Haw- 
kins, a  gamekeeper.  The  king  protected  him 
from  the  pecuniary  consequence,  for  br  com- 
mon law  his  estate  was  forfeit ;  but  his  ene- 
mies, especially  Laud,  demanded  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  canonical  consequences,  that  he 
should  be  declared  incapable  of  exercising  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction.  This  was  not  done, 
but  he  never  recovered  from  the  eflFects  of  the 
unhappy  accident.  Charles  I.  favored  Laud, 
who  brought  about  Abbot's  sec^uestration  for  a 
year  (1627-28)  for  refusing  to  license  a  sermon 
of  Dr.  Sibthorpe's  which  sanctioned  an  unlaw- 
ful attempt  bj  the  king  to  raise  money.  After 
this  Abbot  lived  mostly  in  retirement  His 
chief  publications  were,  A  Brief  Description  of 
the  whole  World  (contains  an  account  of  Amer- 
ica), London,  1599,  5th  ed.,  1664 ;  Eitpoeition 
9n  the  Prophet  Jonah,  1600,  reprinted  1845, 
with  memoir,  which  see. 

Abbott,  Jaoob,  D.D.  (Amherst.  1874)^  Con- 

fregationalist ;  b.  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  Nov.  14, 
808 ;  d.  at  Farmington,  Me.,  Oct.  81,  1879. 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Colleee,  1820; 
studied  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
1822-24 ;  was  professor  of  mathematics  ana 
natural  philosophy  in  Amherst  College,  1825- 
29 ;  principal  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  sdiool  for 
girls.  Boston,  1829-88  ;  but  after  1839  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literature,  and  produced 
numerous  story  books  which  have  deservedly 
had  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  through  their 
Christian  teachings  have  done  much  good. 
(See  memoir  in  n.  ed.  of  The  Young  Christian, 
N.  Y.,  1882.) 

Abbott,  Lyman,  D.D.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity,  1877),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1885;  B.A.,  University  of 
New  York  City,  1858  ;  practised  Uw,  but  gave 
it  up  for  theology,  and  was  pastor  at  '^rre 
Haute,  Ind.,  1860-65;  In  New  York  City 
(New  EngUnd  Church),  1866-69;  and  in 
Brooklyn  (Plymouth  Church),  1888  to  date. 
From  1865  to  1868  he  was  secretary  of  the 
American  Union  (Freedmen's)  Commission  ; 
from  1871  to  1876  editor  of  the  lUuetrated 
Christian  Weekly  (Sew  York) ;  and  since  1876 
of  The  Christian  Unum,  New  York.  His  best 
known  books  are  Jesus  of  Natareth,  N.  Y.,  1869, 
n.  ed.,  1882  ;  (Hd  Testament  Shadow  of  New 
Testament  Trnths,  1870  ;  A  Dietionarjf  of  Be- 
lu^ious  Knowledge,  1878  ;  ffenrp  Ward  Beeeher, 
a  Sketehofhis  Career  ;  and  CommentaiTf  upon 


Matthew  and  Mark  (1875),  Luke  (1877),  John 
(1879),  Acts  (1876),  Romans  (1888). 

Abbreviatora,  a  college  of  prelates  in  the 
papal  chancery,  so  called  because  they  prepare 
by  means  of  traditional  abbreviations  a  short 
minute  of  the  decision  on  a  petition  or  reply 
to  a  letter  given  by  the  pope,  and  afterward 
expand  the  minute  into  official  form.  They 
owe  their  origin  to  Pope  Pius  IL  (1458-64) ; 
were  dissolved  because  of  their  venality  by 
Paul  II.  (1464-71) ;  but  revived  by  Slxtus  IV.. 
in  1471.  Originally  they  were  of  two  ranks 
{abbretdatori  &  parco  maggiore  e  minore),  the 
first  of  12  members,  who  were  prelates,  the 
second  of  22,  who  belonged  to  the  lower  clergy. 
For  a  long  time  there  were  72,  the  neater  part 
being  laymen.  But  now  there  is  only  one 
grade  of  abbreviatori  di  parco  (i.e.,  of  the  cabi- 
net), and  the  number  is  11.  They  revise  the 
papal  bulls  and  sign  them  in  the  name  of  the 
cardinal  vice-chancellor.  They  also  decide 
questions  relating  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
bulls  and  similar  documents.  Two  of  the 
popes,  Paul  V.  (1566-72)  and  Urban  VIII. 
(162;M4),  were  once  abbre viators.  The  cardi- 
nal prodator,  his  substitute  and  his  secretary, 
are  called  (MreviaUm  di  curia,  and  deal  with 
the  bulls  which  relate  to  papal  law  and  con- 
stitution, tlie  canonization  of  saints,  and  the 
announcement  of  a  year  of  jubilee. 

Ab-di'-as,  reputed  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Apostles,  particularly  of  their  miracles,  in  10 
books.  He  pretends  to  have  been  one  of  the 
70  ;  later  first  bishop  of  Babylon,  and  to  have 
written  in  Hebrew.  In  reality,  the  history 
was  written  in  Latin  about  550.  Some  of  its 
sources  are  still  extant.  It  has  no  historical 
value.  For  the  text,  see  Fabriclus,  Cod,  Apos, 
If.  T„  pp.  888-742. 

Ab«o«darian  B3rBma«    See  Acbostio. 

A  Baoket.    See  Beckbt,  Thohab. 

Abael,DaTid,D.D.  (Rutgers  College,  1888), 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  missionary  ;  b.  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  June  12,  1804  ;  d.  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4,  1846.  He  studied 
first  medicine  and  then  theology,  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1826 ;  was  missionary  at  St.  Thomas, 
West  Indies,  1828-29  ;  chaplain  of  the  Sea- 
men's  Friend  Society  at  Canton,  1880 ;  was 
transferred  to  the  American  Board  that  year, 
and  sent  to  visit  the  miaslon  fields  in  Eastern 
Asia,  so  that  he  miffht  report  their  condition 
to  the  Board.  Broken  in  health,  he  returned 
home  in  1884,  but  went  back  to  China  in  1839. 
and  founded  the  Amoy  mission,  1848.  Health 
again  compelled  his  return  in  1845,  and  he  died 
the  next  year.  (See  memoir  by  0.  R.  William- 
son, N.  Y.,  1848.) 

Ab'-«-lard  (an  assumed  name,  either  from 
abeille,  a  bee,  or  bail,  a  tutor),  Pat«r,  philoso- 
pher ;  b.  of  noble  Breton  parents  at  Pallet 
(Palais),  near  Nantes,  France.  1079 ;  d.  in 
the  Priory  of  St.  Marcel,  near  Chalons-on-the* 
Soane,  April  21 . 1 142.  Contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  his  father  he  studied  philosophy,  first  under 
Roscellinus,  at  Locmenach,  near  Yannes,  in 
Brittanv,  then  under  William  of  Champeaiix 
in  Paris  (1095).    He  soon  after  b^gan  lector* 
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ing,  himself,  at  Melun,  Corbeil,  and  later  in 
Paris,  and  that  in  opposition  to  his  teachers. 
His  fame  rapidlv  spread  and  hundreds  flocked 
to  hear  him.  In  1118  he  turned  to  theology 
and  became  the  pupil  of  Anselm  at  Laon. 
But  he  was  as  little  inclined  to  accept  the  tra- 
ditional theology  as  he  had  been  the  tradi- 
tional philosophy,  and  so  his  philosophical  and 
theoloopcal  lectures,  which  ne  began  in  1114 
in  Paris,  though  a  brilliant  success  in  point 
of  numbers  (among  his  pupils  was  Peter  Lom- 
bard, q.v.),  awakened  constant  suspicion. 
While  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  Fulbert,  a 
canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris,  intrusted  to 
his  instruction  his  beautiful,  learned,  and  ac- 
complished niece,  Heloise,  then  (1118)  about 
17  years  old.  Abelard  shamefully  abused  Ful- 
bert's  confidence,  and  Heloise  bore  him  a  son, 
Astrolabius,  in  his  sister's  house  at  Palais. 
They  then  were  secretly  married,  in  order  to 
satisfy  Fulbert.  But  when  Abelard  brought 
Heloise,  at  her  own  urgent  request,  to  the 
Benedictine  nunnery  at  Argenteuil,  near  Paris, 
Fulbert,  conceiving  that  he  only  sought  in  this 
way  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  one  night  with 
some  assistants  broke  into  his  lodgings  in  Paris 
and  mutilated  him  (1110).  Abelard  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Deifis,  in  Paris,  and  be- 
came a  monk.  He  resumed  teaching,  but  his 
strict  life,  his  denial  of  the  identity  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite  with  St.  Denis,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  monastery  as  of  France,  and  his 
independent  views,  made  him  intensely  dis- 
tasteful to  the  monks.  After  many  trials,  in- 
cluding his  compulsory  burning  of  his  treatise 
on  the  **  Divine  Unity  and  'trinity,"  by  the 
Council  of  Soissons*  1121,  he  retreated  to  a 
desert  place  near  Nogent,  in  Champagne,  and 
lived  as  a  hermit,  but  pupils  gatherea  about 
him,  and  tents  and  huts  went  up  on  every 
hand.  There  his  enthusiastic  pupils  helped 
him  to  build  an  oratory  which  he  named  The 
Paraclete;  and  this  in  1128  he  made  over  to 
Heloise,  who  lived  there  until  her  death.  Be- 
set by  new  fears,  he  accepted  (1126)  the  invita- 
tion of  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gildas- 
de-Rhuys,  in  Lower  Brittany,  to  be  their  ab- 
bot, and  for  10  years  struggled  vainly  with 
their  insubordination  and  savagery.  He  left 
them  at  last,  and  is  lost  track  of  for  a  time, 
until  he  turns  up  at  the  Council  of  Sens  (1141), 
to  meet  in  dialectical  contest  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux.  Foregone  was  the  condemnation  of  the 
suspected  heretic,  Abelard,  but  ere  sentence 
could  be  pronounced  he  appealed  to  Rome  and 
at  once  set  out  thither.  Broken  down  in  body 
and  sick  of  soul,  he  reached  the  Abbey  of 
Cluni.  The  abbot,  Peter  the  Venerable,  kind- 
ly received  him,  but  sent  him  for  his  health's 
sake  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Marcel,  and  there  he 
soon  after  died. 

His  body  was  carried  secretly  to  the  Para- 
clete for  Heloise's  reverent  keeping,  and  when 
in  1164  she  died,  her  body  was  buried  in  the 
same  grave.  The  bones  now  are  in  the  same 
sarcophagus  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  Lachalse 
in  Paris,  under  a  baldachan  built  of  stone  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete. 

Abelard  was  the  first  rationalist.  "  In  his 
Introduction  to  Theology  [he]  lays  down  the 
principle  that  rational  insight  must  prepare  the 
way  for  faith,  since  without  that  faith  is  not 


sure  of  its  truth.  In  opposition  to  the  trithe- 
ism  of  Roscellinus,  and  by  employing  the  Au- 
gustinian  terminology,  he  gives  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  a  monarcnian  interpretation, 
explaining  the  three  persons  as  being  God's 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  yet  not 
denying  the  personality  of  those  attributes. 
He  interprets  the  Platomc  world-soul  as  mean- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  divine  love  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  world,  in  so  far  as  this  love  be- 
stows good  on  all  men,  Jews  and  heathen  in- 
cluded. In  ethics,  Abelard  lays  stress  on  the 
state  of  the  heart ;  it  is  not  the  act  as  such, 
but  the  intention,  on  which  sin  and  virtue  de- 
pend. Whatever  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
conscience  is  not  sinful,  although  it  may  bo 
faulty,  since  conscience  may  err  ;  the  harmo- 
ny of  the  will  with  the  conscience  is  then 
only  a  sufllcient  evidence  of  one's  virtue,  when 
the  conscience  holds  that  to  be  good  or  pleas- 
ing to  God  which  in  reality  is  such. ' '  (U eber- 
weg,  Hitt.  Phil.,  £ng.  trans.  I.,  p.  887.) 

Abelard's  most  famous  compositions  are, 
(1)  Historia  Calamitatum  ("  history  of  suffcr- 
^g^**)f  which,  together  with  Heloise's  three 
letters,  constitutes  a  history  of  his  roman- 
tic, genuine,  but  calamitous  love-affair  ;  (2) 
Sic  et  Non  ("  yes  and  no"),  contradictory  pas* 
sa^es  from  the  father?,  with  hints  how  they 
migUt  be  reconciled,  but  leaving  the  impres- 
sion that  they  cannot  be ;  and  acito  te  ipsum 
("  know  thyself  "),  an  epoch-making  work  on 
ethics.  Best  ed.  of  his  works  by  Cousin,  Paris, 
1849-^9,  2  vols.,  and  Ouvrages  inedits  d* Abe- 
lard, Paris,  1886.  In  Migne,  Pat.  Lat. 
CLXXVIII.,  col.  113  sqq.  The  classical 
biography  is  by  Charles  de  Remusat,  Abelard, 
Paris,  1845,  2  vols. ;  2d  ed.,  1855.  Cf.  Wight, 
Bomance  of  Abelard  and  Heloige,  N.  Y.,  1858. 

AbeUteSi  or  Abeloniaiui,  a  small  North 
African  sect,  mentioned  by  Augustine  (de 
h4JBre».  c.  87)  as  extinct,  which  pretended  to 
imitate  Abel  in  maintaining  virginity,  although 
married.  That  he  did  so  was  a  current,  wide- 
spread belief.  Each  couple  adopted  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  and  made  them  their  heirs  on  condition 
that  they  married  each  other,  but  likewise  re- 
strained themselves.  The  idea  was  not  to 
spread  original  sin. 

AlMloniana.    See  Abclttes. 

Abenare.    See  below. 

A'-beo-Bz'-ra,  or  Ibn  Ezra,  also  called  Aben- 
are  or  Evenare,  the  ordinary  name  for  the  He- 
brew Abraham  ben  Heir  Aben  Ezra ;  b.  at 
Toledo,  Spain,  about  1100 ;  d.  on  the  island 
of  Rhodes  about  1175.  He  was  a  poet  and 
philosopher,  but  is  chiefly  famed  as  an  excel- 
lent biblical  scholar,  and  the  first  who  inter- 
preted the  text  according  to  the  grammatical 
sense,  and  illustrated  it  from  cognate  lan- 
guages. See  in  English  his  Commentaries  on 
Proverbs  (London,  1880),  Canticles  (1874),  and 
Isaiah  (1878-77,  4  vols.}.  The  last  contains 
Friedl&nder's  essay  on  him. 

Ab«rcrombl«  (ab'-er-krum-bee),  John,  M.  D. , 
b.  at  Aberdeen,  Oct.  10,  1780 ;  d.  at  Edin* 
burgh,  Kov.  14,  1844.  Ho  was  for  many  years 
the  foremost  physician  in  Scotland.  His 
works,  Inquiries  Concerning  the  Intellectual 
Powers  and  the  Investigation  of  Truth,  Edln- 
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buigh,  1880,  and  The  Philo9opky  of  the  Moral 
Fedinge.  London,  1888,  reached  In  1869  their 
18th  ana  14th  editions,  respectively.  They  are 
written  in  an  interesting  and  edifying  style, 
bnt  have  no  scientific  value. 

Abeni«thy  (ab'-er-neth-ee),  John,  Presby* 
terian ;  b,  at  Coleraine,  Go.  Londonderry,  Ire- 
land. Oct.  19,  1680 ;  d.  in  Dublin,  Dec.  1740. 
He  studied  at  Qlasgow  and  Edinburgh  uni- 
versities, and  he  was  pastor  at  Antrim  from 
1703  to  1780,  and  at  DubUn  from  1780  till  his 
death.  In  171 7  he  refused  to  obey  the  general 
synod's  decision  that  he  should  accept  a 
proffered  pastorate  in  Dublin.  That  any  one 
should  dare  disob^  the  general  synod  was  un« 
heard  of.  His  firm  stand  had,  however,  its 
defenders,  and  led  to  his  heading  a  party, 
called  **  non-subscribers, "  which  split  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  1726  they  were  cut 
off,  and  formed  a  separate  presbytery.  Their 
motto  was  resistance  to  **  the  tyrannical  exer- 
cise of  ecclesiastical  power."  In  1781,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Test  Act,  Abemethy  again 
showed  his  independence  and  progress  by  his 
stand  "  against  ail  laws  that,  upon  account  of 
ionere  dinerenoes  of  religious  opinions  and 
forms  of  worship,  excluded  men  of  integrity 
andability  from  serving  their  country."  (See 
his  life  by  Duchal  prefixed  to  his  Poethuftume 
Sermons,  1762,  4  vols.  Cf.  Stephen,  Diet, 
Nat.  Biog.,  8.T.) 

Ab'-gar,  a  name,  like  Pharaoh  or  Ceesar, 
borne  by  the  kings  of  Edessa,  a  small  king- 
dom in  the  s.w.  of  Mesopotamia.  Eusebius 
{Oh.  Hist  i.,  18)  gives  the  reputed  correspond- 
ence between  [the  fifteenth]  Abgar  and  Jesus, 
relative  to  the  cure  of  the  former's  leprosy. 
Jesus  promises  to  send,  after  his  crucinxion, 
one  of  his  disciples  to  heal  him.  Thaddeus 
was  sent,  and  Abgar  and  his  subjects  were 
converted  to  Christianity.  A  later  legend  is 
that  Jesus  sent  Abgar  his  portrait.  Cf.  Moses 
of  Chorene's  account,  trans,  in  Ante-Nieene 
Fhthers,  Am.  rep.,  viii..  703  sqq.  On  Abgar 
legends,  see  Lipsius  (Braunschweig,  186K)), 
:M&tthes  (Leipzig,  1882),  and  Tixeronh(Paris, 
1888). 

Ability.    See  Ikabujtt. 

AMm' ^9-19011  (father  of  the  king),  1.  The 
name  of  Philistinian  kings  of  G«ur,  who  came 
in  contact  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  through 
their  wives  (Ckn.  xz.,  xxvL).  2.  The  natural 
son  of  Gideon,  made  king  of  Shechem,  reigned 
three  years,  put  down  a  rebellion,  but  shortly 
afterward  was  killed  by  a  piece  of  millstone 
ti^rown  on  his  head  by  a  woman  (Judges  ix.). 

Alifuration  of  heresy  is,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  "  required  in  the  canon  law 
as  a  preliminary  to  baptism,  or,  when  there  is 
no  question  of  that  (as  in  the  case  of  converts 
from  the  Eastern  Church),  before  the  convert 
makes  his  confession  of  faith."  In  Engli^- 
speaking  countries  it  is  taken  for  grant^, 
flmce  the  converts  must  accept  the  creed  of 
Pius  v.,  and  thus  renounce  the  principal  her- 
esies, so-called.    Addis  and  Arnold,  s.  v. 

Ablution.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  name  given  to  the  wine  and  water  which 
are  separately  poured  by  the  server  into  the  ' 


chalice  over  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of 
the  officiating  priest  i^ter  communion,  who 
drinks  it  before  going  on  with  the  dosing 
prayers.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  ceremony 
of  washing  off  the  unction  of  the  chrism  seven 
days  after  baptism  is  called  ablution. 

AbrabaneL    See  Ajbaxbkshsl, 

A'-br»4iam  (father  of  a  midtityde),  pro* 

Snitor  of  Israel ;  b.  at  Ur,  in  Chaldea,  moaem 
ugheir,  probably  of  an  idolatrous  family ; 
moved  with  them  to  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  28,  81), 
but  when  75  years  old,  by  divine  command  left 
them,  and  went  with  Sarai,  his  half-sister  and 
wife,  into  Canaan,  and  settled  at  Shechem,  un- 
til famine  led  him  to  make  a  temporary  so- 
journ in  Eg3rpt,  where  at  first  his  wife 'sb^uty 
made  him  trouble ;  but  he  was  finally  dismiss- 
ed by  the  king,  greatly  increased  in  wealth 
(xii. ).  He  then  lived  by  the  oak  of  Mamre,  at 
Hebron  (xiii.  18).  On  his  victorious  return 
from  his  pursuit  of  the  captors  of  his  nephew 
Lot,  he  met  Melchisedek,  wno  blessed  him,  and 
to  whom  he  paid  tithes  (xiv.  20).  Sarai  gave 
him  Hagar  as  concubine,  and  by  her  he  had 
Ishmael  when  he  was  86  years  old  (xvi.  16). 
God  shortly  after  changed  his  name  from 
Abram  {father  of  eletation)  to  Abraham,  and 
Sarai's  (my  princess)  to  Sarah  ( princess),  and 
instituted  circumcision  (xvii.  10).  Later,  God 
told  him  that  the  cities  of  the  plain,  wherein 
Lot  dwelt,  were  to  be  destroyea.  His  touch- 
ing plea  for  them  was  accei>ted,  but  there  were 
too  few  righteous  to  come  into  its  terms  (xviii. 
16  sqq.).  ^e  moved  to  Gkrar,  and  there  Isaac, 
the  diild  of  so  many  hopes,  the  object  of  such 
wonderful  prophecies,  was  bom  when  he 
was  100  and  Sarah  90  years  old  (xxl.  2),  the 
trouble  with  Abimelech  ended  by  a  treaty 
(xxi.  82),  and  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  by  divine 
permission,  sent  away  at  Sarah's  request  (xxi. 
14).  He  journeyed  once  to  Mt.  Moriah,  in 
order  to  offer  up  Isaac  his  son,  but  the  divine 
command  which  he  obeyed  was  only  a  test  of 
his  faith,  and  he  was  spared  the  sacrifice  (xxii.). 
Sarah  d.  at  the  aee  oi  1!^  years,  and  was  bur- 
ied  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (xxiii.  19).  Abra- 
ham married  again  ana  had  several  sons  (xxv. 
1),  and  d.  at  the  aga  of  175,  and  was  buried 
beside  his  first  wife  (xxv.  10).  The  epithets, 
**  Father  of  the  Faithful  "  and  "  Friend  of 
Ck>d, '  *  by  which  Abraham  is  commonly  called* 
attest  his  high  character  and  the  deep  impres- 
sion he  made  upon  his  contemporaries  and  their 
descendants.  Faith  was  his  great  (^aracteris- 
tic,  and  by  it  he  has  won  a  deathless  name,  sa 
that  by  Jews,. Christians,  and  Mohammedans 
alike  he  is  honored  and  beloved.  (See  H.  J. 
TomkinSi  Studies  on  the  Times  of  Abraham^ 
London,  1878.) 

Abraham  a  Baneta  Olara,  monastic  name 
of  Johann  Ulrich  Megerle  (or  Megerlln),  'Ro* 
man  Catholic  ;  b.  at  Kreenheinstetten,  Baden^ 
June  a,  16i4 ;  d.  in  Vienna*  Dec.  1,  1709.  Ha 
entered  the  order  of  the  Barefooted  August 
tinians.  1662,  and  preached  to  great  crowds  ift 
theur  church  in  Vienna  from  1668  till  his 
death  ;  became  court  preacher  (1677),  and  deji^ 
nitor  provineuB  (1607).  He  is  witty,  hum0£« 
ous,  and  outspoken,  but  often  grotesque, 
trivial,  and  even  coarse.  His  chief  work  is 
Judas  der  ErucheJIm  ("  Judas  the  arch-wag" )» 
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a  satirico-religious  romance*  Salzburg,  1688- 
95,  4  parts.  (See  his  collected  works,  Passau 
and  Lindau,  1885-^  21  toIs.,  and  a  selection, 
Heilbronn,  1840-44,  7  vols.  Also  life  by  T. 
▼on  Karajan,  Abraham,  Wlen,  1867.) 

Abrahamitea.  1.  A  widespread  8vrian 
Paulician  sect  of  the  9th  century,  whicn  de- 
nied the  €k)dhood  of  Christ ;  established  by 
Abraham  of  Antioch.  2.  A  short-Iiyed  Bo- 
hemian  deistic  sect  (fl.  1782)  which,  pretend- 
ing to  have  the  Abrahamic  relieion,  rejected 
the  Trinity  and  most  of  the  oUier  Christian 
doctrines,  out  accepted  the  Ten  Conunand- 
ments  and  the  Lora's  Prayer.  They  were 
suppressed. 

Abraacas,  or  Abraacar,  a  Gnostic  mysdc  and 
secret  name,  which  probably  is  the  concrete 
expression  for  the  865  kingdoms  of  spirits, 
which,  according  to  Basilides,  enumatea  from 
the  hidden  Qod.  It  is  a  word  very  frequently 
found  on  precious  stones,  known  as  "  Abraxas 
gems,  '*  and  its  Greek  letters  have  the  value  of 
§65.  Thus  :  A  =  1,  B  =  2,  R  =  100,  A  =1, 
X  =  60,  A  =  1,  S  =  200.    See  Gnosticism. 

Ab'-sa-lom  {father  of  peace),  son  of  David 
(2  Sam.  iil.  8),  remarkable  for  beauty,  and 
especially  for  his  hair  (xiv.  25,  26) ;  flea,  after 
killhig  his  half-brother  Amnon,  for  violating 
his  sister  Tamar ;  recalled  after  8  years  (xiii. 
88  ;  xiv.  28) ;  rebelled  against  David,  but  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  Joab(xv.  l-xviil.  88). 
His  '*  pillar*'  (xvili.  18),  so-called,  is  shown  in 
the  Kedron  valley. 

Ab'-sa-lon,  or  Az'.dL  Danish  prelate,  states- 
man and  warrior,  b.  at  r  jenneslevliUe,  Seeland, 
1128 ;  archbishop  of  Lund  and  primate  of 
Scandinavia  (11*^) ;  papal  legate ;  founder  of 
Copenhagen;  patron  of  Saxo-Grammaticus, 
historian  of  Denmark  ;  converter  of  the  Rflgen 
islanders ;  d.  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Soroe, 
March  21,  1201.  (See  Estrup,  Absalon,  Leip- 
zig, 1882.) 

Abaolnts,  the,  philosophical  expression  for 
God,  as  being  without  any  of  the  finite  limita- 
tions and  conditions. 

Abaolutloii.  1.  The  ecclesiastical  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  (See  Cokfbssiok.)  2.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  prayer  at  a  burial  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  soul  of  the  departed  from  pur- 
gatory. It  has  neither  sacramental  nor  canon- 
kal  cnaracter,  but  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
8.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  breviary  the  title  of 
some  prayers  before  the  lessons  in  matins,  and 
before  the  **  brief  reading"  at  prime  to  show 
that  it  closes  the  service  ;  so  called  probably 
because  some  of  these  prayers  imply  a  petition 
for  forgiveness  of  sin. 

Absolut&OB,  Day  of,  is  Good  Friday,  so 
called  from  the  ancient  practice  of  emphasiz- 
ing forgiveness  upon  this  day. 

Abatlnaiio0,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
is  distinguished  from  fasting,  and  means  ab- 
stention not  from  all  but  only  from  certain 
kinds  of  food.  On  fasting  days  only  one  meal 
]  s  allowed  in  24  hours ;  on  abstinence  days  flesh 
is  forbidden,  but  an  evening  meal  is  dowed. 
The  days  of  abstinence  are  all  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  in  Lent  (unless  exempted), 
Saturdays  of  Ember  week  and  vigils  (all  Sat- 


urdays are  so  properly,  but  a  papal  dispensa* 
tion,  renewed  every  20  years,  exempts  the 
rest),  and  all  Fridays  except  that  on  which 
Christinas  may  fall. 

Abstinenta.  name  g^ven  to  (1)  the  heretical 
EncratitQS  ;  {%)  the  Priscillianists  ;  (8)  the  As- 
cetics.   (See  those  arts.) 

Abuna.    (See  next  art.) 

Abyssinian  (or  Bthlopian)  Ohuroh,  was 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  by 
the  Syrian  Frumentius,  who  with  his  brother 
.£d^us  had  been  a  prisoner  at  the  Abyssinian 
court  at  Auxumis  (modem  Axum).  Released 
after  a  time  he  went  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Athanasius, 
and  sent  back  to  Christianize  the  Abyssinians. 
He  received  the  titles  Abnna  (our  father)  and 
Abba  Salama  (father  ofpeaee),  which  are  still 
used  bv  his  successors.  The  Abyssinian  Church 
has  always  been  dependent  upon  that  of 
£g;ypt,  and  its  abuna,  or  head,  who  is  titular 
bShop  of  Axum,  is  chosen  by  the  Coptic  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  and  never  is  an  Abys- 
sinian. Like  the  Alexandrian,  the  Abyssinian 
Churdi  became,  and  still  remains,  monophy- 
siUc  (see  art. ).  It  exhibits  a  curious  admixture 
of  essentially  Jewish  ideas — e.g.,  circumcision, 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  distinction 
of  clean  and  unclean  foods,  and  the  levirate 
law ;  all  of  which  probably  shows  that  the 
Abyssinians  had  early  contact  with  Judaism, 
perhaps  as  far  back  as  Solomon's  time.  Jews 
are  very  numerous  there  now.  (See  art  Fa- 
ULSHAs.)  The  Bible  1b  in  Ethiopic,  now  a  dead 
language,  and  is  read  aloud  by  priests  who 
commonly  cannot  translate  the  text.  It  in- 
cludes the  Apocrypha  and  several  pseudepi- 
grapha  ;  inde^,  the  pseudo-apostolic  writings 
are  niehly  esteemed.  Baptism  of  adults  is  bv 
trine  immersion,  of  infants  by  aspersion,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Eucharist ;  in  whicii  ordinance 
grape  Juice  and  not  wine  is  used.  But  con- 
nnnation,  extreme  unction,  transubstantiation, 
purgatory,  crucifixes,  and  image  wor^ip  are 
all  rejected.  Secular  priests  can  marry  once. 
There  are  180  festival  and  200  fast  days. 

Vain  attempts  have  been  made  to  Romanize 
the  Abyssinians.  Missionaries  were  first  sent 
thither  by  popes  Nicholas  lY.  (1288-92)  and 
John  XXII.  (1816-84) ;  and  by  later  popes 
down  to  Gregory  XVI.  (1881-46),  who  started 
in  1888  a  vigorous  mission,  which  for  a  while 
was  most  promising ;  but  in  1854  the  mission- 
aries were  driven  from  the  country,  and  the 
work  has  not  since  been  resumed.  Nor  have 
Protestant  missions  been  any  more  successful. 
Gobat  and  Xugler  (1826),  Isenberff  (1885),  and 
others  worked  there  heroically,  out  in  1843 
reluctantly  abandoned  the  field.  In  1888  Rus- 
sia sent  a  missionary  expedition  Into  Abys- 
sinia, It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  Greek 
Church  will  do  any  better. 

Aoaclani.    See  below. 

A^ca'-d-us  (she-us),  Aoaolana.  Acadus,  d. 
at  Csesarea,  866,  succeeded  Eusebius  as  bishop 
of  Cffisarea,  840  ;  became  head  of  the  courtly. 
Arian  party  ;  assisted  in  consecrating  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  861 ;  but,  later,  deposea  and  ex- 
pelled him  for  pretended  heresy,  858 ;  and  was 
able  in  860  to  have  him  sent  into  exile.    Aca-' 
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cliis  was  prominent  In  the  theological  contro- 
versies and  intrigues  of  the  time.  He  was  "  a 
man  of  great  mtellectual  ability  and  little 
honestr.  ready  in  action,  eloquent  in  speech, 
subtle  m  argument,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  by  which  he  secured  his  ends  ;  with  no 
deep  convictions  on  the  great  subjects  of  contro- 
versy, concealing  his  real  views  with  skilfully 
chosen  ambiguity  of  language,  and  adroitly 
changing  them  when  it  was  to  his  advantage 
to  do  so."  Thus  he  rejected  both  terms 
Homoousion  and  Homoiousion  at  the  synod 
of  deleucia,  859,  and  confessed  the  likeness 
of  Uie  Son  to  the  Father,  but  interpreted  It  as 
in  will  alone.  But  when  deposed  by  the  ort  ho- 
dox  council  at  Rimini,  he  got  a  council  called 
at  Constantinople,  and  accepted  the  creed  of 
Rimini  and  kept  his  place.  He  changed  sev- 
eral times,  but  was  at  last  deposed  for  good. 
Cf.  Smith  and  Wace,  s.v.  F. 

Acatholiol  (not  eatholie),  name  formerly 
applied  to  Protestants  in  Austria. 

Aooad,  or  Akkad,  See  Asstrioloot,  p.  52. 

Aoceptanta.  name  given  to  those  French 
prelates  and  clergy  who  accepted  uncondition- 
ally the  bull  Uhtgenitus  condemning  Jansen- 
ism, 1718.  AppeUanU  were  those  who  did 
not,  but  desired  that  the  matter  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  general  council. 

AcoBM,  the  approach  of  the  priest  to  the 
altar  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist. 

Accidents,  "  the  non-essential  qualities  of  a 
substance,  such  as  taste,  appearance,  or  color, 
any  of  which  change  or  cease  to  exist,  and  yet 
the  substance  itself  remains.'*  In  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  it  Is  said  that  in  transub- 
stantiation  the  a^dents  of  the  bread  and  wine 
remain  the  same,  but  the  substance  has  been 
changed  into  the  veritable  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. 

Ao'^ha  Ao'-oo  (R.  V.,  Judges  1.  81),  80  m. 
n.n.w.  of  Jerusalem ;  unimportant  Phoenician 
coast  town  in  Old  Testament  times ;  came 
into  notice  in  connection  with  Alexander's 
conquests ;  was  called  Piolemats,  after  Ptolemv 
Boter ;  is  frequently  mentioned  In  the  Book 
of  the  Maccabees  and  in  Josephus ;  also  by 
this  name  in  Acts  xxi.  7,  and  there  was  an 
early  Christian  church.  The  Kaliph  Omer  took 
the  town  <678)  as  the  key  to  the  Hol^  Land, 
and  under  Mohammedan  rule  it  regained  its 
old  name  Acco  ;  experienced  various  fortunes 
during  the  Crusades ;  was  finally  destroyed  by 
the  Suacens,  1291.  Here  the  Turks  success- 
fuILy  defended  themselves  against  the  French, 
1790  ;  it  was  bombarded  by  the  British.  1840  ; 
aince  under  Turkish  rule.  It  was  at  one  time 
a  splendid  city,  but  there  is  little  left  to  tell 
the  tale.    It  is  now  known  as  Acre. 

AocoBunodatioa,  a  technical  term  in  theol- 
oey,  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  rationalia- 
ttc  thecry  that  Christ  fell  in  with  certain  errors 
of  his  time,  sudi  as,  4.^.,  the  belief  in  demo- 
niacs, etc.,  and  thus  (teeommodaUd  himself  to 
the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  Jews  ; 
a  theory  Justly  repudiated  as  undermining 
alike  our  oaviour'R  character  and  the  author- 
i^  of  the  Gospels.  The  term  was  also  em- 
ployed to  explain  the  dissonance  between  oer> 


tain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  and  their 
application  by  the  writers  of  the  Kew,  on  the 
ground  that  although  there  was  no  mutual  re- 
lation between  the  two  things,  the  writer  ae- 
eammodated  the  earlier  to  the  later  in  order  to 
make  his  narrative  more  impressive.  A  more 
sober  view  of  the  case  denies  this  opinion,  and 
insists  that  each  (quotation  can  be  justified 
either  by  a  larger  view  of  the  original  context 
or  by  a  reference  to  the  purpose,  for  whidi  it 
was  made — that  is,  simply  as  illustrative,  not 
predictive,  of  what  is  said.  The  term  is  also 
used  of  the  unwise  practice  of  some  modem 
preachers  to  take  texts  of  Scripture  and  aceam' 
modate  them  to  the  subject  in  hand,  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
passage  or  the  reason  for  which  it  was  put  on 
record.  C. 

AoephaU  {headle88),  name  given,  1.  To  me- 
tropolitans flmd  bishops  who  have  no  eccle- 
siastical head  over  them.  2.  To  certain  classes 
of  heretics :  (a),  those  who  rejected  the  Chalee- 
donian  Council ;  (b)  the  Eutychian  adherents 
of  Peter  Mongus,  who  refused  to  subscribe  the 
Henoticon,  as  he  had  dcMie ;  (e)  the  undecid- 
ed bishops  who,  at  the  synod  of  Ephesus  (481), 
held  neither  with  the  partv  of  Cyril  nor  Uiat 
of  John  of  Antioch.  8,  To  the  clergy  belong- 
ing to  no  diocese.    4.  To  the  Flagellants. 

Aohery,  S*.    See  D'Achkrt. 

Aooametss  (Hsepkn),  an  order  of  monks  of 
the  5th  century,  who  received  their  name  from 
the  perpetual  divine  service  held  in  their  dois* 
ters.  Their  chief  seat  was  the  famous  convent 
Studium  at  Constantinople.  A  similar  society 
was  founded  in  Burgundy  in  515.  F. 

Aoolyths  (attendants),  an  order  of  the  clergy 
in  the  Roman  Church  before  the  Reformation 
and  at  the  present  day,  ranking  as  the  highest 
of  the  minor  orders  (see  Orders),  whose  duty 
was  to  perform  certain  inferior  services  in  the 
ritual,  particularly  that  of  the  presentation  of 
the  elements  to  the  consecrating  priest.  In 
the  earliest  times  the  acolylhs  were  the  cleri- 
cal servants  especially  attached  to  the  bish- 

OIM.  F. 

A-coa-t^  Uriel,  noted  apostate,  b.  of  Portu- 

Siese  noble  parents  of  Jewish  ancestry,  at 
porto,  1594 ;  passed  in  Amsterdam  from 
Romanism  to  Judaism,  where,  because  of  his 
denial  of  immortality  and  contempt  for  cere- 
monial law,  he  was  put  out  of  the  synagogue, 
and  died,  probably  by  his  own  hand,  lo47. 
Cf .  life  by  Jellinck,  Leipzig.  1847.  Eng.  trans, 
of  his  autobiography,  London,  1740. 

Acre.    See  Accho. 

Aorostio  (extremity — wrae\  a  composition 
of  which  the  first  letters  of  the  several  lines 
form  the  name  of  a  person  or  Uiinf.  One  of 
the  most  familiar  is  IXGTZ,  wnich.  as  a 
word,  means  fi&h^  but  is  also  a  combination 
of  Tvtnwf  Xpusrb^  9eow  Tidf  Zcrn^p  ("Jesus 
Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour*').  We  have  hi 
the  119th  Psalm  an  acrostic  containing  all  the 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  each  repeated 
8  times  in  as  many  lines.  Hymns  were  con- 
structed on  that  principle.  Others,  called 
Abecedarian  hvmns  and  pealtM,  in  which  each 
line  beean  with  a  different  letter,  according  to 
the  orcter  of  the  alphabet,  have  been  preserved. 
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Aodoa  Swinoii,  the  Sootch  name  for  the 
one  preached  unmediately  before  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Act  of  Failh  (Spanish,  AvUhda-fS),  proper- 
ly only  the  open,  solemn  reading  of  the  judg- 
ment of  death  passed  upon  a  heretic,  as  the 
result  of  the  Inquisition  setup  in  Spain,  1481  ; 
but  as  the  execution  by  the  civil  power  imme- 
diately followed,  the  term  was  transferred  to 
the  execution.  In  order  to  enhance  a  high 
feast  day,  many  heretics  were  executed  to- 
gether upon  it.  Immense  numbers  attended, 
and  royalty  often.  The  most  brilliant  auto-da- 
^  was  at  Madrid,  in  1680,  before  Charles  II. 
During  the  18th  century  auto-da-fig  decreased, 
and  the  last  one  probably  took  place  in  Mex- 
ico, 1815.  In  Spain  alone,  from  1481-1806,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  published  in  1884, 84,- 
668  persons  were  publicly  or  secretly  executed, 
and  288, 214  sentenced  to  unprisonment  for  life 
or  to  the  galleys.  The  Victims  wore  a  yel- 
low coat  like  a  sack  (9anbemU>  =  taoo  bendUo) 
with  pictures  of  flames  on  it.  Those  who  ap- 
peared in  the  procession,  but  were  to  be  re- 
leased, had  a  similar  coat  with  the  cross  on  it. 

ActaMartyram  and  Sanctormn,  terms  used 
to  describe  the  lives  of  the  early  martyrs  and 
of  later  saints  in  the  early  Catholic  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  origin  of  these 
was  the  natural  and  commendable  desire  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  those  who  had  borne 
witness  to  the  truth  at  the  cost  of  their  lives, 
and  to  incite  later  generations  to  imitate  their 
example  of  self-denying  devotion.  The  earli- 
est specimens  are  found  in  the  "  Martyrdoms" 
whidi  have  come  down  from  the  period  of  the 
first  persecutions,  those  of  Polycarp,  of  the 
Christians  at  Lvons,  and  Yienne  in  Gaul,  of 
Justin,  eta  That  of  Polycarp  describes,  in  a 
style  appropriate  to  the  times  and  circum- 
stances, the  various  incidents  of  his  apprehen- 
sion, trial,  and  death,  with  the  addition  of  sev- 
eral miraculous  particulars  which  have  the  air 
of  later  additions.  Cyprian's  Letters  give 
other  information  about  martyrdoms  of  the 
most  valuable  character.  The  custom  of  cele- 
brating the  memory  of  the  martyrs  upon  the 
day  of  their  death  led  to  the  f  orxnation  of  cal- 
endars in  which  simply  the  names  of  the  mar- 
tyrs were  recorded  at  the  proper  dates.  To 
these  were  added  subsequently  accounts  for 
purposes  of  edification,  sometimes  read  in  the 
churches.  Such  accounts  were  amplified  with 
little  regard  for  the  exact  historical  truth,  till 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  legends  of  the  saints 
became  the  repositories  of  the  poetic  fancies  of 
the  day.  Still,  the  historical  spirit  of  theearli- 
est  records  had  not  at  any  time  wholly  disap- 
peared. Pope  Gelasius  (1118-19)  complained 
of  the  condition  of  the  aocounis  of  his  day,  and 
others  sought,  with  a  literary  purpose  rather 
than  a  religious,  to  describe  worthily  the  lives 
of  many  great  men  of  the  Church.  Such  were 
many  (}reek  lives  of  the  chief  heroes  of  early 
monasticism.  And  when  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing came,  and  the  models  of  classical  antiquity 
were  studied,  there  arose  a  new  style  of  treats 
ing  the  martyrologies,  which  culminated  in  the 
great  undertaking  of  the  Jesuits,  John  Hol- 
land (b.  at  Julemont,  near  Li^ge,  Belgium, 
Aug.  13,  1596  ;  d.'at  Antwerp,  Sept.  12,  1665) 


and  his  associates,  to  describe  the  lives  of  all 
the  saints,  grouped  under  months,  according  to 
the  day  of  their  death  or  festival,  which  naa 
resulted  in  the  series  known  as  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, comprising  now  63  folio  yolumes, 
which  was  begun  in  the  year  1648  at  Antwerp. 
The  resources  of  the  order  were  tiXL  employel 
to  gather  the  most  complete  collection  of 
materials,  and  an  institution  was  established 
at  Antwerp,  which  perpetuated  itself  and 
labored  at  its  task  for  more  than  100  years, 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  order  brought  the 
work  to  a  temi>orary  close.  In  this  penod  the 
work  had  been  prosecuted  to  Oct  7,  and  oc- 
cupied 49  volumes.  It  was  characterized  by  a 
great  degree  of  historical  faithfulness.  The 
dogmatic  position  of  its  authors  was  not  so 
rigidly  maintained  as  to  lead  them  to  conceal 
or  distort  the  manifest  truth.  The  freedom 
and  the  loft^  pride  and  independence  of  the 
Jesuit  Order  in  its  relations  to  the  Catholic 
Church  co-operated  to  render  it  somewhat 
careless  of  the  prejudices  and  doctrines  of 
some  theologians,  and  of  scmie  rival  orders  in 
the  church.  Thus,  it  disclosed  without  com- 
punction the  worthlessness  of  the  Carmelites' 
claim  to  date  from  the  time  of  Elijah.  Learn- 
ed Introductions  and  commentaries  added  to 
the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  and  will  remain 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  particular.  In  1837  the 
work  was  resumed  by  the  re-established  order, 
but  It  lacks  the  freedom  and  value  of  the 
earlier  series.  F. 

Acta  of  Pilaltt.  See  Phbui>mpigiiapha  and 
Apocrypha. 

Acta  of  the  Apostles,  the  fifth  book  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  purports  to  have  been 
written  by  the  author  of  the  third  gospel,  of 
which  it  is  a  continuation.  Its  theme  is  the 
founding  of  the  Christian  CiJhurch  among  the 
Jews  by  Peter,  among  the  €kntiles  by  Paul, 
and  it  extends  from  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord 
to  the  first  imprisonment  of  the  apostle  in 
Rome.  It  is  not  a  complete  narrative,  as  is 
shown  by  its  omission  of  many  occurrences  of 
which  we  learn  from  the  epistles,  yet  it  is  quite 
full  enough  to  effect  its  purpose  of  setting 
forth  the  development  of  the  church  from  the 
metropolis  of  Judaism  to  the  capital  of  the 
world.  Its  credibility  was  jwwerfully  sus- 
tained by  Dr.  Paley's  original  work.  Harm 
PauUnai'iyiWi),  in  which  the  existence  of  a  va- 
riety of  undesigned  coincidences  between  this 
narrative  and  the  Apostolic  Epistles  was  made 
to  show  that  the  book  could  not  possibly  be  a 
cunningly  devised  fable.  During  the  present 
centuiT  it  has  been  repeatedly  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  a  colorless,  impartial 
history,  but  composed  for  a  purpose,  being  de- 
signed to  bring  Judaists  and  Paulinists  into 
fraternal  relations.  Hence  its  date  is  put  in  the 
second  century,  when,  in  order  to  cenoent  more 
and  more  the  union  of  Judaizers  with  Ckntile 
Christians,  this  book  appeared,  not  only  select- 
ing such  existing  materials  as  suited  its  aim, 
but  even  tnventing  them  when  they  were  not 
at  hand.  This  theory  was  urged  by  Dr.  Fer- 
dinand Baur,  with  vast  learning  and  bound* 
less  acuteneas,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  canr 
aU  before  it ;  but  it  haa  been  shown  that  it  u 
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baieleaB,  that  many  of  the  phenomena  adduced 
ia  iti  faror  are  imagioary,  while  the  others  are 
for  the  most  part  susceptible  of  explanation, 
that  exegeticaliy  it  ia  untenable,  and  that  its 
doctrine  of  "  tendency"  is  pushed  to  extrava- 
gant lengths.  The  time  and  place  of  com- 
position are  uncertain.  As  it  extends  to 
the  second  year  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  it  could  not  have  been  written  prior  to 
A.D.  56,  and  probably  was  composed  soon  after 
that  date.  The  text  is  in  a  worse  condition 
than  that  of  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, owing  doubtless  to  the  attempts  of  copy- 
ists to  harmonize  variant  accounts  and  remove 
apparent  difficulties. .  Instances  of  interpola- 
tion, removed  in  the  Revised  Version,  may  be 
seen  in  chaps,  viii.  37,  ix.  5,  6,  xxiv.  6-6, 
xxviii.  29,  The  modt  useful  commentaries  re- 
main those  of  Alexander  (N.  Y.,  1856)  and 
Hackett  (Andover,  1851 ;  rev.  ed.  1877).    C. 

Ad'-al-bart  (properly  Woytech,  the  emtfort 
tf  ths  hoBi),  b.  at  Prague  about  066  ;  became 
bishop  there,  988 ;  went  as  missionary  to 
Pruama,  997 ;  murdered  near  Eflnigsberg, 
April  28,  997.  He  is  called  the  Apostle  of  the 
Prussians. 

Ad -am  (red),  the  name  of  the  first  man,  who 
was  created  by  the  direct  act  of  God  (Qen.  il. 
7).  After  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  he 
came  into  being  as  the  crown  of  creation,  not 
feeble  and  helpless,  still  less  as  diseased  and 
dying,  but  mature  and  free  from  sin.  He  was 
nuide  in  the  image  of  God— that  is,  a  ration- 
al and  spiritual  being,  free  but  responsible,  a 
distinct  and  holy  personality,  endowed  with 
rij^teousness  and  holiness  of  truth.  This 
TKW  of  man's  ori^nal  state  stands  opposed 
alike  to  the  Romanist  doctrine  that  righteous- 
ness was  a  supernatural  gift  not  belonging  to 
Mb  nature,  and  to  the  Pelagian  theory  that  he 
was  created  without  moral  character.  Made 
of  dost  as  to  his  phvsical  organization,  Gkxl 
breathed  into  him  a  living  soul,  and  invested 
him  with  dominian  over  the  creatures.  Thus 
he  became  the  representative  of  the  divine  ma- 
IcBty,  or,  as  the  apostle  says  (1  Cor.  3d.  7), 
^'the  glory  of  God."  From  him  descended 
the  whole  human  race— a  point  once  hotly 
ooatested,  but  now  universally  admitteo. 
From  him,  too,  came  the  universal  depravity 
of  the  world.  God  made  man  upright,  but  he 
fell,  and  in  his  fall  the  many  were  made  sin- 
ners. In  this  fact  all  evangelical  Christians 
asree,  though  they  differ  as  to  its  ground,  some 
placing  it  in  the  realistic  view  that  all  men 
were  semlnally  in  Adam,  others  in  the  cove- 
nant relation  by  which  he  became  tiie  federal 
bead  of  his  posterity.  C. 

Adam  of  St.  Victor,  d.  In  the  abbey  of  St. 
Victor,  Paris,  about  1192 ;  poetical  works, 
which  prove  him  the  greatest  Latinpoet  of  the 
Kiddle  Ages,  first  translated  by  Wrangham, 
London,  1881.  8  vols. 

Adam,  M elchior,  b.  at  Grotkau,  in  Silesis, 
15--- ;  d.  as  professor  in  Heidelberg,  1622 ; 
author  of  Vttm  germanarum  theologarum, 
Heidelberg,  1620,  a  useful  book,  containing 
sketches  of  many  theologians,  mostly  Protest- 
ants. His  admired  sketdi  of  Luther  was  trans- 
lated, London,  1641. 


Adamitas.  or  AdamianI,  a  Gnostic  sect  in 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  which,  as 
a  manifestation  of  its  superiority  over  the 
temptations  of  the  flesh,  had  both  sexes  appear 
naked  in  its  religious  assemblies.  This  superi- 
ority attained,  it  permitted  the  most  promiscu- 
ous interoourse.  A  similar  sect  appeared  in 
Bohemhi  hi  the  time  of  Ziska  (1421),  which 
has  survived  to  our  own  day.  F. 

Adams,  Sarah  Fuller  Flowar  \Mts.  Will- 
iam Bridges  Adams],  b.  at  Great  Harlow, 
Essex,  Eng.,  Feb.  22.  1805  ;  married,  1834  ;  d. 
in  London  of  consumption,  Aug.  14,  1848. 
She  wrote  considerable  poetry  ;  her  principal 
poem  was  Vivia  pervetua  (London,  1841) ;  her 
principal  hymn,  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 

Adams,  Thonuis,  Puritan,  whom  Southey 

Pronounced  to  be  *'  the  prose  Shakespeare  of 
^uritan  theologians  ;*'  birth  and  death  uncer* 
taia  as  to  time  and  pUioe  ;  fl.  1612-58  ;  d.  as 
rector  of  St.  Bennet's,  London.  (See  his 
Practical  Works,  w.  Dr.  Angus'  Memoir, 
Edin.,  1861-62,  8  vols.  ;  and  his  Commentary 
on  2  Peter,  ed.  Sherman,  London,  1839.) 

Adams,  William,  b.  at  Exeter  (?),  1814  ;  d. 
at  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight.  Jan.  17.  1848. 
Took  double  first-class  honors  at  Oxford,  1886  ; 
becama  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college  (Mer- 
ton),  1887 :  vicar  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  East, 
1840 ;  at  Bonchurch,  1848.  He  wrote  Ths 
madow  of  ths  Ora$$,  London,  1842  ;  18th  ed., 
1868 ;  and  other  very  popular  religious  works 
of  the  kind,  collected  under  title,  Sacred  AUe- 
goriee.  London,  1840  (w.  Memoir) ;  Greek 
trans.,  Athens,  1877  ;  rep.,  N.  Y. 

Ad'-al-bart,  or  Al'-da-bert,  a  powerful  op- 
ponent of  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Germany, 
in  his  efforts  to  reduce  France  to  obedience 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  He  was  said  to  have  the 
power  to  work  miracles,  but  Boniface  charges 
him  with  deception  and  with  various  errors 
and  heresies,  some  of  which  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  He  was  not  strenuous  in  his 
observance  of  auricular  confession,  and  erect- 
ed churches,  etc.,  against  the  practice  of  Bon- 
iface. After  a  svnodical  condemnation  at 
Soissons,  744,  which  Boniface  could  not  get 
executed,  he  was  condemned  at  Rome  bv 
council,  but  without  a  proper  and  fair  trial. 
PSt>m  this  time  he  disappears  from  history. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  at  Fulda, 
and  to  have  escaped.  F. 

Ad'-al-hoid,  Bt,  daughter  of  King  Rudolph 
II.  of  Burgundv  ;  b.  081  ;  d.  Dec.  16,  000. 
She  was  married  at  16  to  Lothair  (d.  050).  son 
of  King  Hugo,  of  Italy  ;  imprisoned  by  Be- 
rengar  IL,  of  Ivrea,  because  she  refused  to 
marry  his  son  Adelbert,  but  escaped  and  found 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Otto  I.,  later  emperor 
of  Germany,  who  married  her  051.  Her  in- 
fluence was  great  and  salutary  during  his 
reign  and  those  of  his  son  and  grandson. 

Ad'-a-o*>da*tDS.  1.  The  son  of  Augustine 
of  Hippo.  2.  A  monk.  Pope  in  672,  d.  676, 
who  zealously  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
wills  in  Christ.  F. 

Adiaphora,  things  Indifferent — i.e.,  neither 
commanded  nor  prohibited  by  the  moral  law. 
Tha  notion  originated  atnong  the  Stoics,  but 
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does  not  appear  to  bo  reooffnised  in  Scripture. 
The  questioa  whether  such  actions  are  possi* 
ble  was  much  discussed  among  the  schoolmen, 
Thomas  Auuinas  denying  it,  at  least,  in  eonr 
&r6to,  but  Duns  Sootus  affirming.  Among 
Protestants  the  first  AdiapharUtie  (htUroverty 
(1548-^)  turned  upon  points  of  doctrine,  not 
of  morals.  In  the  next  century  a  second  con* 
flict  arose  between  the  Pietists  and  their  oppo- 
nents, which  touched  the  heart  of  ethics,  since 
it  was  claimed  that  all  secular  amusements 
should  be  repudiated  as  sinful,  but  this  led  to 
no  result.  Most  of  the  modern  ethical  writers 
deny  the  existence  of  adiaphora.  Martensen, 
after  quoting  the  words,  AU  that  is  not  of  faith 
M  sin  (Rom.  xiv.  28),  adds,  "  All  is  sin  to  me 
that  does  not  proceed  from  the  fundamental 
conviction  which  is  the  determining  nu>tiTe  of 
the  unity  of  my  life,  and  Is  not  in  harmony 
with  it.*^*  C. 

Adiaphoxistio  Oontrov«ny.    See  above. 

Adlar,  Felix,  Ph.D.  (Heidelberg,  1878) ;  b. 
at  Alzey.  (Germany,  Aug.  18, 1851 ;  graduated 
at  Columbia  College,  Kew  York  City,  1870 ; 
became  non-resident  professor  of  oriental 
languages  and  literature  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1873  ;  lecturer  of  the  Society 
of  Ethical  Culture,  New  York  City,  1876. 

Ad'-o-nai,  a  Hebrew  word  (my  nuut^),  ap- 
plied in  Scripture,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  Qod 
as  sovereign,  and  usually  rendered  Lord,  The 
later  Jews,  through  superstitious  reverence, 
used  its  vowels  to  point  the  incommunicable 
name  Jehovah,  commonly  rendered  Lord. 

C. 
A-do-ni'-Jah  (my  Lord  Jah),  the  fourth  son 
of  David  (2  Sam.  lii.  4).  When  his  father  was 
near  death,  Adonijah  endeavored  to  seize  the 
throne  as  his  successor,  but  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered and  thwarted.  Although  condition- 
ally spared  by  Solomon,  he  afterward  renewed 
his  attempt  by  seeking  to  marry  Ablshag,  the 
virgin  widow  of  his  father,  and  was  thereupon 
justly  put  to  death  (1  Kings  L  5  sqq.  ;  IL  13- 

«wO).  \j. 

Adoption  is  a  term  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote  the  relation  to  Gk)d  into  which  men  are 
brought  when  thev  are  renewed.  Wlmeas 
before  they  were  aliens  and  outcasts,  now  they 
are  received  into  the  familjr  of  Qod  and  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
his  children.  They  are  freed  from  a  servile 
spirit ;  have  filial  confidence  in  God  as  their 
father  and  their  portion  ;  have  free  access  to 
him  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances  ;  and 
receive  the  spirit  of  adoption— ».«.,  that  which 
produces  the  feelings  which  children  have,  and 
which,  along  with  this  inward  state,  bears  wit- 
ness directly  to  the  sonshlp  of  believers,  and 
thus  assures  them  of  their  acceptance  with 
God ;  consequently  they  know  that  they  shall 
have  the  care  of  a  heavenly  father  throughout 
life  (Matt.  X.  29,  80) ;  shall  receive  such  cor- 
rection and  discipline  as  may  be  needed  (Heb. 
xiL  5^) ;  and  finally,  as  Joint  heirs  with 
Clirist,  the  natural  Son  of  God,  shall  enter 
upon  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  etemaL 
This  view  of  adoption  is  now  common  to  near- 
ly all  branches  of  the  Protestant  Churdi,  but 
is  overlooked  by  the  Romanists  in  consequence 
of  their  identifying  Justification  and  sanctifica- 


tion,  and  their  denial  that  a  man  can  ever  be 
certain  that  he  is  justified  and  in  a  state  of 
grace.  C. 

.  Adoptlonists,  those  believing  that  Christ  Is 
the  Son  of  God,  not  by  nature,  but  by  adop- 
tion. Similar  conceptions  are  to  be  found 
among  many  early  writers  during  the  forma- 
tive period  of  (Christian  Christologv.  But 
Adoptionism  has  its  place  in  history  from  the 
controversy  which  arose  in  Spain  and  France 
at  the  close  of  the  8th  century.  In  opposi- 
tion to  a  certain  Migetius,  who  taught  that 
there  are  three  corporeal  persons  in  the  Trinity 
—a  rough  kind  of  Sabellianism— Elipandus  of 
Toledo  taught  that  the  Trinitv  is  an  eternal 
distinction  in  the  Gk>dhead.  Bat  in  teaching 
that  the  person  of  Christ  is  the  eternal  Logos, 
he  also  taught  that  Christ,  according  to  his  hu- 
manity, is  Son  by  adoption.  This  is  an  act  of 
grace,  and  unites  the  Son  of  Man  so  intimatelr 
with  the  Son  of  God  that  thev  are  henceforth 
to  be  called  one  person.  Tne  object  of  the 
doctrine  was  to  secure  the  proper  emphasis 
upon  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  it  seems 
at  times  as  if  Elipandus  meant  only  to  express 
by  adoption  what  has  usually  been  expressed 
by  assiunption.  Yet  the  doctrine  is  not  clear, 
and  the  unity  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  not 
properly  protected.  The  result  is  a  form  of 
conception  which  approaches  Nestorianism. 
The  subject  was  treated  in  several  synods,  and 
Elipandus'  doctrine  was  finally  condemned 
at  Kome  in  800,  after  which  time  it  gradually 
disappeared.  F. 

Adorattoii  is  an  importation  from  the  East, 
where  it  is  indigenous,  and  applied  to  princes 
and  other  grandees  before  whom  inferiors 
bend  the  knee  and  touch  the  ground  with  their 
foreheads,  or  kiss  the  hem  oi  their  garments, 
or  their  feet.  Alexander  the  Great  was  thus 
honored  by  the  conquered  Persians.  The  ori- 
ental custom  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors and  the  popes  since  the  9th  century, 
who  have  demanded  the  kissing  of  the  feet 
From  private  life  the  forms  of  ceremonial 
attention  were  taken  into  worship,  especial- 
ly before  the  images  of  Christ  ana  the  saints, 
and  the  honor  paid  to  these  was  repre- 
sented as  referred  to  the  objects  which  tney 
represent.  The  Roman  Church  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between,  (1)  dulia,  **  the  secondary 
veneration  to  saints  and  angels  as  the  servants 
and  special  friends  of  God ;"  (2)  hyperdaUaf 
*'  which  is  only  a  subdivision  oi  duiia,  is  that 
higher  veneration  which  is  given  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  the  most  exalted  of  mere  creatures, 
tiiough,  of  course,  infinitely  inferior  to  God, 
and  incomparably  inferior  to  Christ  in  his  hu- 
man nature  ;"  and  (8)  latreia,  the  "  supreme 
worship  due  to  God  alone,  and  [which]  cannot 
be  transferred  to  any  creature  without  the 
horrible  sin  of  idolatry. "  Addis  and  Arnold 
S.V.,  CtUtits,  Cf.  Tridentine  Canons  and  De- 
crees XXV.  Sess.  (Scha£F,  Creeds,  pp.  199 sqq.). 
The  Adorationof  the  Host— i.e.,  the  kneeling 
before  the  upraised  wafer  which  is  said  to 
have  been  transformed  into  the  body  of 
Christ— was  introduced  by  Pope  Honorius  III. 
(d.  1227).  BfrpeiwU  Adoration  means  that  by 
arrangement  some  person  is  praying  in  too 
church  all  the  time. 
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A^k««m'-tte-l«oh  ( glory  uf  Mdechr^.t, ,  Mo- 
loch). 1.  A  deltjr  worshipped  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sephariraim,  who  were  transported  to 
Bamaria  bj  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  zWi. 
81).  It  is  supposed  that  he  represented  the 
sun,  while  AnammeUth  (mentioned  in  the  same 
▼erse)  represented  the  moon  ;  and  both  were 
worshipped  by  the  sacrifice  of  living  children. 
3.  A  son  of  Sennacherib  who  conspired  with 
his  brother  Bharezer  to  kill  their  father,  which 
they  accomplished  while  he  was  in  the  act  of 
worship.  Afterward  they  escaped  to  Armenia, 
and  Esar-Haddon  ascended  the  throne  (Isa. 
88).  C. 


A-dxi'-an,  or  Badzian,  noted  popes  of  that 
name.  1.  Fope  772-795.  His  me  falls  with- 
in the  period  of  the  contest  with  the  Lombards 
and  Uie  establishment  of  the  Frankish  power 
in  Italy.  It  was  at  his  request  that  Cnarle- 
ma^e  entered  Italy,  who,  after  conquering 
Desiderius,  entered  Home,  and  in  774  renewea 
the  document  by  which  Pepin  had  given  the 
pope  the  rights  of  territorial  sovereignty  in  a 
portion  of  Italy.  The  pope's  relatfons  with 
the  Frankish  kings  did  not  remain  good,  and 
in  his  transactions  with  the  Eastern  Empire  and 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  he  did  not  suc- 
ceea  In  regaining  the  rights  he  claimed  in  Ca- 
labria, 8ialy,  and  lUyiSa.  2.  Pope  867-^72. 
Carried  the  struggle  with  Lothaire  II.  of 
France  to  an  unsatisfactory  close.  His  at- 
tempts to  mix  in  the  affairs  of  the  (German 
Empire  resulted  only  in  hunoiliation,  and 
though  he  secured  from  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  889  a  recognition  of  the  primacy 
of  Uie  pope,  he  saw  Bu&aria  taken  away  from 
him  by  the  same  council.  8.  (Agapetus),  the 
first  pope  to  change  his  name  on  his  election. 
Pope  88i-885.  4  Pope  1154r-n59.  An  Eng- 
lishman, Nicholas  Breakspeare,  early  intrustra 
with  important  missions  for  the  papal  chair. 
Created  pope,  he  found  the  city  of  Rome 
under  tlie  control  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  (q.v.), 
who  was  finally  overcome  only  with  the  help 
of  the  German  kine  Friedridi  I.,  who  was 

Eromised  the  imperial  crown  for  this  service  ; 
at  the  pride  of  the  emperor  and  the  arro- 
SLnce  of  the  pope  soon  brought  these  aUies 
to  conflict.  A  misunderstanding  as  to  a 
word  employed  by  the  pope  in  a  letter  nearly 
caused  the  separation  of  the  German  from  the 
Roman  Church,  and  when  Friedrich  had  come 
to  Italy  and  established  the  imperial  power 
there,  the  contest  continued,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  taking  on  a  serious  cast  bv  the 
death  of  the  pope.  (&e  life  by  Richard  Kaby, 
London,  1849.)  5.  (Ottobono  Fieschi)  Pope 
1276.  6.  (Dedel  %  Pope  1622-1528 ;  b.  in 
Utrecht,  studied  theology  and  canon  law  as 
well  as  philosophy  at  Louvain.  He  made  him- 
self specially  versed  in  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Peter  Lombard.  Professor  at  Louvain,  he  ad* 
vanced  rapidly  in  ecclesiastical  position,  be- 
came tutor  to  Charles,  afterward  the  emperor, 
in  1507,  and  in  1520,  after  having  become  a 
Spanish  bishop,  he  was  made  Regent  of  Spain. 
Here  he  suffered  much  from  the  jealousy  of 
those  about  him,  and  when  transferred  to  the 
papal  chair  found  himself  again  amouff  un- 
friendly surroundings.  Though  he  had  pro- 
nounced against  Luther's  writings  and  did 


not  wish  to  effect  any  change  In  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  he  was  gieetod  by  the  friends 
of  reform  with  anticipations  of  efficient  ser- 
vice ;  but  though  there  was  even  a  small 
party  in  the  college  of  cardinals  in  favor  of 
reform,  all  his  efforts  were  wrecked  by  the 
steady  opposition  of  his  advisers.  He  could 
not  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  indulgences  or 
to  marriage  dispensations,  since  to  do  Uie  one 
would  be  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  heretics, 
and  to  do  the  other  would  be  to  invalidate  the 
financial  ^omises  already  made  by  his  prede- 
cessor. When  he  addressed  the  Diet  at  Ku- 
rembere,  in  1522,  against  the  Lutheran  heresy, 
his  confessions  of  the  need  of  reform  rendered 
his  exhortations  unavailing.  Even  Charles  did 
not  listen  to  his  former  teacher,  and  Hadrian 
died  without  effecting  anything,  yet  leaving 
the  example  of  a  pious  and  honest  man.    F. 

A»dul -lam,  a  very  ancient  city  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
1),  the  seat  of  one  of  the  pettv  kings  smitten' 
bv  Joshua  (xii.  15),  famous  for  a  cave  in  its 
vldnitv  in  which  David  took  refuge  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  1).  The  traditional  site  of  it  is  Khurei- 
tun,  about  8  m.  8.e.  of  Bethlehem,  but  modem 
geographers  put  it  on  a  wady  18  m.  west  of 
Bethlehem.  C. 

Adultary.    See  Mabbiaob  Ain>  Divorce. 

AdTwit,  the  time  of  the  approach  of  the  na- 
tivitv  of  Christ.  The  first  traces  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  birthday  of  Uie  Christ  are  to  be 
found  about  the  year  860  in  tlie  Roman 
Church.  The  earlier  church  laid  so  much 
more  stress  upon  the  day  of  the  death  of  Christ 
thim  upon  his  birth  that  the  latter  day  obtained 
recognition  only  slowly.  Since  March  25  (the 
spring  equinox)  was  taken  as  the  day  of  the 
creation,  and  so  of  the  Incarnation  also,  the 
natal  day  fell  upon  Dec.  25.  The  coincidence 
of  the  day  vrith  the  feast  of  the  sun  was  re- 

garded  as  of  significance,  since  Christ  is  the 
un  of  Righteousness.  The  heathen  customa 
of  giving  presents  to  children  upon  that  day 
easily  passed  over  into  the  church.  The 
period  of  *'  Advent  *'  is  now  observed  in  the 
Greek  Church  from  Kov.  11,  in  other  churches 
from  Nov.  80,  till  Christmas.  It  was  formerly 
observed  almost  as  strictly  as  Lent,  but  the 
rule  is  not  now  enforced.  F. 

Adventists.  They  arose  out  of  the  promul- 
gation by  Rev.  'William  Miller  (q.v.)  and  his 
associates  (a  ministry  numbering  700),  from 
1888  to  1844.  of  the  belief  that  the  return  of 
Christ  is  personal,  desirable,  and  near  at  hand. 
They  accept  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  and  take  the  Bible  as  their  creed, 
holding,  in  common  with  other  Christians,  to 
all  the  fundamental,  cardinal,  and  evangdical 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  but  reject  a 
millennial  era  and  return  of  Israel  prior  to 
Christ's  advent  The  promised  kingdom  is 
literal  and  future  ;  the  scheme  of  redemption 
includes  the  earth,  which,  refined  by  fire,  with 
the  holy  city  Jerusalem,  forms  the  eternal 
abode  of  the  saved.  They  believe  in  the  evan- 
gelization but  not  in  the  conversion  of  the 
world  prior  to  the  end,  publish  over  50  period- 
icals, and  as  they  hold  that  fulfilled  prophecv 
points  to  the  speedy  end,  regard  their  work 
not  BO  much  the  building  of  a  denomination 
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goring  world-wide  warning  to  all  men. 
Our  Lora's  return,  andnotdeatb,  is  the  period 
of  full  reward  and  the  hope  of  the  church. 
They  are  congregational  In  government,  and 
all  are  immersiomste. 

An  independent  and  undenominational 
Scriptural  Tract  Repository  exists  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  that  publishes  The  ChrMian,  month- 
ly circulation  25,000,  and  issues  adventual 
and  premillenniaL  literature  and  anti-infldel 
worlu. 

The  following  denominations  belong  under 
the  general  hcM  of  Adventists  by  reason  of 
their  essential  agreement : 

I.  Ktangelioal  Adtbntistb. 

The  original  body  who,  with  William  Mil- 
ler, adopted  the  Declaration  of  Principles  set 
forth  in  conference  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  1845, 
and  in  1858  formed  the  American  Millennial 
Association  to  print  and  circulate  literature  on 
eschatolog^.  A  weekly  paper  called  The  Signe 
of  the  Timee  was  established  in  1840,  by  Rev. 
J.  y.  Himes,  at  Boston,  Mass.  It  was  after- 
ward called  T?ie  Adteni  Herald,  now  Meetiah^e 
Herald.  It  is  the  oldest  premillennial  sheet  in 
America. 

DocTKiKK.— They  put  great  practical  and 
motive  value  upon  the  event  of  the  Lord's  re- 
turn, and  reject  a  previous  millennium ;  the 
aearing  advent  should  be  proclaimed  far  and 
wide  to  all  men  ;  the  Israel  who  returns  is  the 
saved  Israel  and  true  heirs  with  resurrected 
Abraham  ;  the  saints  will  live  and  reiffn  on  a 
paradisiacal  earth.  They  differ  from  sll  other 
Adventists  in  holdine  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  dead  in  Hades  and  eternal  suffering  for  the 
lost ;  immortalitv  is  a  higher  grade  of  life  in 
glory  conditionea  on  faith  in  Christ,  while  full 
rewards  and  punishments  are  only  bestowed 
at  the  Judgment  day.  They  seek  to  indoc- 
trinate all  believers  with  the  importance  of 
sound  eschatological  views. 

NuxfiSRS.— They  are  found  in  most  of  the 
Northern  States  and  Canada  ;  have  about 
100  scattered  churches,  50  preachers,  and  5000 
members. 

Their  organ  is  Meetiah'e  Herald,  Boston, 
Mass.;  weekly  issue,  8000. 

LrrBRATURB.— H.  F.  Hill,  Ths  Sainte  Inhtr- 
iianee,  Boston,  1852 ;  D.  T.  Taylor,  T/ie  Beign 
^  Christ,  Peaoedale,  R.  I.,  1855,  11th  1000 
(1889),  Boston  ;  Josiah  Litch,  Di$cueeian<m  the 
MilUnnium,  Boston,  n.d.  (between  1860-05). 

II.  Advent  Chri8Tian8. 

The  believers  took  this  name  in  1861,  when  a 
General  AssocUtion  was  formed.  They  have 
a  Pubtication  Society  at  Boston,  Mass.,  with 
an  invested  capital  of  $81,000 ;  organized  a 
Foreign  and  Home  Missionary  Sodety  in  1^, 
and  recentlv  a  Biblical  Institute  for  instruction 
in  revealea  theology,  the  method  at  present 
being  Chautauquan. 

DocTBiNE.— A  nearfng  advent  and  holiness 
are  made  prominent ;  the  Lord  comes  sudden- 
ly and  soon  ;  until  he  comes  the  dead  sleep  in 
unconscious  repose  ;  immortality,  not  now  In 
man.  Is  conditioned  upon  receiving  Christ,  and 
bestowed  only  upon  the  holy  at  advent  and 
fwarrection ;  all  evil  souls  will  utterly  perish 


in  Gehenna  fire  ;  the  pure  will  live  endlessly. 
In  all  essentials,  they  believe  with  other  Chris- 
tians ;  make  much  of  Sunday-schools,  and  aro 
free  and  simple  in  worship. 

NuifBSRS.— No  thorough  census  has  ever 
been  made.  They  are  found  in  all  the  States, 
Canada,  En^Und,  Ireland,  and  India.  Thirty 
conferences  include  400  preachers,  600  church- 
es, and  15,000  members,  with  as  many  more 
scattered  and  not  enrolled. 

Their  chief  organ  is  The  WMd*»  Orieie, 
Boston,  Mass.,  established  1854— weekly  issue, 
10,500  ;  Our  Hope,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1889. 
At  Yarmouth,  Me.,  the  Scnptund  Publication 
Society  issues  tracts  in  15  languages.  The 
Advent  Christian  literature  includes  25  bound 
volumes  and  860  pamphlets  and  tracts. 

LrrBRATUKE.— J.  C»yfei\cDme,Hi9Upryi}fthe 
Second  Adeent  Message,  Yarmouth,  Me.,  1874 ; 
Charles  L.  Ives,  T  he  Bihle  Doctrine  of  the  Saul, 
Philadelphia,  1877;  £.  A.  Stockman,  Our 
Hope,  Boston,  1884 ;  Mrs.  L.  C.  McKinstrey, 
The  World's  Great  Empires,  Haverhill,  Mass., 
1887. 

ni.  Sbventh-Dat  AirvENTiaTB. 

They  arose  in  1845,  established  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  a  paper,  Adtent  Beeievb  and  Sab- 
l>ath  Herald,  in  1850,  a  publlshine  association 
there  in  1860,  a  Gener^  Annual  Conference 
having  an  executive  committee  of  seven  in  1862, 
founded  a  Health  Institute andloumal in  1866, 
an  Educational  Society  and  Foreign  Mission 
Board  in  1874,  and  have  numerous  auxiliary 
societies,  all  active. 

DocTRnvB.— The  seventh  day,  or  Saturday, 
is  Sabbatical  and  obligatory,  the  moral  law 
perpetual ;  man  is  not  immortal,  the  dead 
sleep  in  unconsciousness,  the  unsaved  truly 
die  the  second  death.  They  practise  feet- 
washing  rjohn  xiii.  4-17)  and  accept  the  gifts 
(2  Cor.  xii.,  Eph.  iv.).  The  two-horned  per- 
secuting beast  of  Rev.  xiii.  11  is  this  govern- 
ment ;  a  season  of  oppression  for  Mtbbath- 
keepers  impends  ;  the  millennial  reign  which 
opens  with  Christ's  coming  is  not  on  earth, 
but  in  the  holv  city  in  the  skies ;  the  world 
made  new  abiaes  forever.  The  tithing  sys- 
tem is  maintained,  and  great  attention  (mid  to 
health,  temperance,  Sabbath-school,  and  ihis« 
sion  work. 

They  have  7  publishing-houses,  located  in 
America,  Europe,  and  Australia,  issue  26  pe- 
riodicals in  6  different  languages,  of  which  14 
are  in  the  United  States;  capital  invested,  $600,- 
000 ;  have  a  literature  of  77  bound  volumes, 
with  numerous  pamphlets  and  tracts.  Sani- 
tariums in  8  States  have  an  investment  of 
$825,000 ;  educational  institutions  in  6  States 
investing  $150,000.  Chief  denominational 
organ,  The  Advent  Review  and  Babbath  Her- 
aid.  Battle  Creek,  Midi.,  circulates  weekly 
9000. 

NuxBKRS.— There  are  82  conferences,  901 
churches,  400  ministers,  a  total  enrolled  mem- 
bership of  26,112,  with  some  4000  scattered. 

LrrsRATDRB.— John  Nevins  Andrews,  His* 
tory  of  the  Babbath  and  First  Day,  Battle 
Creek,  1862,  2d  ed.  1878  ;  Mrs.  Ellen  G. 
White,  ThA  Great  Oontroversy,  1870 ;  Uriah 
Smith,  Thoughts  on  Daniel  and  the  Eettelation, 
1882. 
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IV.  Church  of  God. 

A  seceding  branch  of  the  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
Tentists,  established  in  Missouri,  with  Stan- 
benr  as  a  centre,  1866  ;  reject  the  visions  and 
application  of  Bev.  ziii.  11-17  to  the  United 
States. 

NunBBBa — Have  4  conferences  in  4  States, 
87  preacbexs,  80  churches,  and  2000  mem- 
bers. 

Their  omn  is  Advent  and  Sabbath  Advocate, 
Stanbeny,  lie,  established  1866 ;  issues  600 
copies. 

LmsBATUBE. — A.  F.  Duffger,  Bil>le  Sabbath 
Dtfended,  Marion,  la.,  1881  ;  Jacob  Brinker- 
hoff,  Kingdom  of  Heaiven  Upon  Marth,  1882  ; 
W.  C.  Long,  The  End  of  (he  Ungodly,  1886. 

V.  Life  and  Advent  Union. 

Believers  were  found  in  1848,  the  Union 
was  formed  in  New  York  city,  and  an  organ, 
T!ie  Herald  of  lAfe,  established  there  in  1864. 

Doctrine.— Utter  death  is  the  destiny  of 
mortal  man,  who,  if  out  of  Christ,  rises  not 
from  the  grave,  being  adjudged  to  a  sleep 
eternal ;  the  dead  in  Christ  will  rise  to  Im- 
mortality. 

Numbers.— In  America  and  Great  Britain 
there  are  estimated  to  be  00  preachers  and  GOOO 
members. 

Their  organ  is  The  Herald  of  lAfe,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  established  1864  ;  circulates  1000 
copies. 

LiTBRATUHB.— 0.  S.  Halstcd,  The  Theology 
of  the  Bibie,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1860  ;  Dieeueeion 
Setioeen  MUee  Grant  and  J.  T,  Curry,  Boston, 
186a 

YI.  AoE-TO-Coxs  Adyentibtb. 

A  branch  of  the  school  of  Millennarians ; 
established  a  weekljr,  IVie  Beetitution,  in  1851. 
but  although  individual  believers  existed  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  they  were  not  or- 
ganued  until  in  1888  delegates  from  18  States 
met  in  Philadelphia,  ai]^  formed  a  union 
known  as  the  Qeneral  Conference  of  Churches 
of  Ood,  with  various  auxiliary  societies. 

Doctrine. — Man  is  mortal ;  the  life  eternal 
is  alone  for  the  ^od  ;  the  unsaved  will  truly 
and  forever  die.  The  millennium,  which  be^ns 
at  Christ's  advent,  is  a  probationary  and  mixed 
age  ;  the  Jews  receive  Jesus  as  the  true  Mes- 
sEih,  are  given  the  Holy  Land,  establish  Jeru- 
salem, and  become  the  head  of  the  nations ; 
evil  kingdoms  perish,  but  all  the  unevangel- 
ized  will  be  offered  salvation  during  the  1000 
years. 

Numbers.— They  are  found  in  25  States  and 
Canada,  with  some  50  churches,  40  preachers, 
and  4000  members. 

Their  organs  are  :  The  Beetitution,  Plym- 
outh, Ind.,  circulation  1000;  77i^.fi!9e&,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  8000 ;  Worde  of  Cheer,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  6000. 

Litkratxtrs.— J.  p.  Weethee,  The  Coming 
Age,  Chicago,  III,  1884  ;  Wiley  Jones,  Thana- 
topeU,  Norfolk,  Ya.»  1881.        D.  T.  Tatijor. 

Advent  Ohristlans.    See  AmrBNTiBTS. 

Advocate  ol  the  Ohurch,  a  secular  person 
Intrusted  with  the  external  protection  of  the 
church  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  institution.  The 
office  sprung  out  of  the  ancient  idea  of  the 
German  law  that  only  those  who  were  capable 


of  bearing  arms  could  appear  in  their  own 
name  before  the  courts.  The  clergy  were  in- 
capable of  bearing  arms,  and  were  therefore 
reckoned  among  those  needing  an  advocate. 
At  first  such  an  officer  was  appointed  by  the 
founder  of  a  church  or  other  foundation,  or 
the  king  as  head  of  the  state  appointed  him. 
Later,  on  account  of  the  conflict  of  interests 
which  might  arise  between  the  advocate  and 
the  chur(£,  the  right  of  nomination  was  given 
to  the  latter.  But  the  advocates  continued  to 
use  their  office  for  their  own  advantage  and  to 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  church,  so  that 
the  institution  was  an  injury  rather  than  an 
advantage,  till  about  1200  it  was  largely  mod- 
ified. F. 

Advooatns  Del,  Diaboll,  officers  appointed 
when  investigations  preparatory  to  the  canon* 
ization  of  stunts  in  the  Roman  Church  are 
made,  the  latter  to  bring  arguments  why  the 
person  in  question  should  not  be  canonized* 
the  former  to  defend  him.  F. 

Advowson,  the  right  of  presentation  to  A 
church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  England. 
Advowsons  are  either  preeentative,  where  the 

§atron  presents  his  clerk  to  the  bishop  or  or- 
inary,  and  may  demand  that  he  be  instituted 
if  found  canonically  qualified  ;  or  eoUative, 
where  the  bishop  and  patron  are  one  and  the 
same  person,  and  the  ordinary  collates  or  In- 
stitutes directly  ;  or  donative,  where  the  bene- 
fice is  under  the  control  of  its  founder,  who 
can  put  the  clerk  in  possession  without  insti- 
tution or  examination  by  the  ordinary.     C. 

JC-gid'4-4iiL  St.  (commemorated  Sept.  1), 
Beneoictine ;  o.  about  640,  at  Athens,  of  noble 
parents ;  lived  as  hermit  near  Nismes,  nourish- 
ed by  li  hind,  until  the  Yisigoihic  king,  hunt- 
ing, discovered  him,  and  becoming  famona 
he  established  the  monastery  of  St.  Giles  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  lived  alone.    He  is  the 

SUron  of  cripples,  and  is  identical  with  St. 
iles. 

JBon  {age),  the  life  or  duration  of  any  thing 
or  person.  In  Qnostic  use  the  name  of  the 
spiritual  beings  who  emanated  from  the  Sa» 
preme  Being.    See  GNoanciSM. 

JB-pi'-ttua  (family  name  Hoeek),  Jchaaok^ 
author  of  the  ./Sfpinian  Controvert;  b.  at 
Ziesegar,  Brandenburg,  1499  ;  d.  at  Hamburg, 
1668.  He  embraced  the  Reformation,  became 
superintendent  at  Hamburg,  1682,  and  had  a 
controversy  with  his  colleague,  Ghircftus,  over 
the  question  whether  Christ's  descent  intohefl 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  his  humiliation  (so 
^pinus)  or  exaltation.  Garcftus  and  his  fol*^ 
lowers  were  driven  out  of  the  city. 

A-e'-ri*u8  and  the  AMans.  ASrius,  a  nres- 
imer  at  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  opposed,  about 
the  year  860,  the  prevailing  conception  in  the 
church  of  justification  bv  works.  He  disap- 
proved prayers  and  oblations  for  the  dead  and 
comoulsory  fasting,  and  condemned  the  dis- 
tinction in  rank  between  bishops  and  priests. 
Persecuted  %nd  driven  out  from  the  church,  he 
and  his  foUowers  resorted  to  the  caves  and 
fastnesses  of  the  forests.  F. 

A-e'-tins,  Aetlans.    Bee  Ariub. 

Affections  are  distinguished  from  appetites 
and  desfa^a  in  that  they  go  out  towara  othet 
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aeasitifre  beings  and  influence  our  conduct 
tonrard  them.  They  are  the  springs  of  action, 
but  have  no  self 'regulating  power,  and  need  to 
be  controlled  by  reason  and  conscience.  When 
thus  controlled  they  are  the  life  and  power  of 
religion— that  is,  when  thevare  fixed  upon 
the  appropriate  objects,  and  in  the  right  de- 
gree, and  with  such  constancy  as  to  become 
spontaneous.  The  chief  duty  of  a  Christian 
is  to  cultivate  holy  affections,  so  that  under  the 

guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  shall  intui- 
vely  spring  forth  as  the  free,  unbidden  effu- 
sions of  the  soul.  C. 

Affuaion«    See  Baftibm  . 

Africa,  Ohnroh  o^  founded  early  in  the  2d 
century.  Its  chief  city  was  Carthage,  where 
Gypi'i^  '^^  bishop.  The  church  grew  rap- 
imy,  and  in  258  a  synod  was  assembled  of  n7 
bisnops.  Its  end  came  with  the  conquest  by 
the  Vandals,  at  the  same  time  that  it  lost  its 
greatest  man,  Augustine,  in  480.  But  mean- 
time it  had  wrought  a  great  work  for  the 
church.  Here  the  Latin  language  was  first 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  church  by 
Tertuilian.  Cyprian  was  a  great  organizer 
and  a  great  defender  of  the  equality  of  all 
bishops,  as  well  as  a  martyr.  The  oldest  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Latin  was  probably 
made  in  Africa.  Minucius  Felix  and  Amo- 
bius  were  Africans.  And  Augustine  was  born 
here,  and  here  after  his  conversion  he  lived 
and  performed  his  great  and  enduring  labors. 
Here,  too,  some  of  the  great  controversies  of 
the  church  were  held,  as  that  with  the  Do- 
natists  (q.v.\  and  particularly  that  with  the 
Pelagians  (q.v.).  (See  Julmn  Lloyd,  The 
Jforth  Africa  Church,  London,  1880.)       F. 

African  BC  B.  Ohnroh.  African  BC  B. 
SUon  Ohmoh.    See  Methodists. 

Afrioanns.    See  Julhis  Afbicanus. 

Ag'-a-pS  (hw'fea»t),  a  meal  held  by  the 
early  Christians  as  an  expression  of  their  love 
one  for  another.  It  was  a  substantial  meal, 
and  was  often  made  the  occasion  of  providing 
the  poor  with  the  supply  of  their  dauy  wants. 
It  was  connected  at  first,  even  in  the  apostolic 
tlmfifl,  with  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per (1  Cor.  xi.  20,  21),  and  was  often  the  scene 
of  disorder.  Hence,  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  2d  century  the  two  services  were  sepa- 
rated, and  the  love-feasts  often  held  in  private 
hooses.  Yet  the  observances  in  different 
lands  were  quite  diverse.  The  persecutions, 
whidi  rendered  the  holding  of  so  long  services 
difficult,  also  had  sometlung  to  do  with  the 
separation  of  the  love-feasts  from  the  supper. 
Yet  in  Africa  the  connection  of  the  two  was 
maintained  for  a  long  time.  But  finally  the 
love-feasts  were  gradually  disused,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared. The  Moravians  and  Methodists 
hold  what  ihej  call  "love-feasts/*  which  are 
religious  mcetmgs,  in  which  bread  and  water 
are  distributed.  F. 

Ag-a-pe'-ti,  Ag-a-pe'-tSB  (Movid\  "  respec- 
tively, men  who  dwelt  in  the  same  house 
with  deaconesses,  and  virgins  who  dwelt  in 
the  same  house  with  monks,  under  a  pro- 
leasion  of  merely  spiritual  love."    Smith  and 


Cheetham,  8.v.    The  scandal  was  repeatedly 
condemned  by  church  fathers  and  councils. 

Ag-a-pe'-tas.  1.  Pope  685-&86.  He  was 
sent  oy  the  Ostrogothic  king  to  Constantino- 
ple to  procure  peace  with  the  empins  in  686. 
In  this  errand  ne  was  not  successful,  but  ac- 
complished what  was  probably  nearer  his 
heart,  the  removal  of  the  patriarch  Anthimus 
from  his  episcopal  ofllce.  Agapetus  persuaded 
the  emperor  that  Anthimus  had  deceived  him, 
and  that  the  theory  of  Monophysitism  which 
he  held  was  a  heresy.  Mennas  was  put  in  his 
place  and  consecrated  by  the  pope.  The  em- 
peror was  also  led  to  give  Agapetus  a  confes- 
sion of  his  own  faith,  which  the  pope  ap- 
proved. In  the  midst  of  these  triumphs,  how- 
ever, he  died  at  Constantinople.  2.  Fope  946- 
955.  Involved  in  the  political  affairs  specially 
of  France  and  Glermany.  F. 

Ag'-a-tha,  St,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Church 
whose  very  historical  existence  is  a  matter  of 

great  doubt.    She  is  particularly  venerated  in 
icily  and  South  Italy.     Her  day  is  set  on 
Feb.  5.  F. 

Ag'-a-tho.  Pope,  678-^2.  He  is  particu^ 
larly  known  for  his  part  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Monothelitic  controversy.  He  first  ob- 
tained for  himself  a  large  support  in  the  West 
by  means  of  a  number  of  local  councils,  and 
then  sent  in  680  a  deputation  to  Constantinople 
with  a  letter  preparing  the  way  for  a  decision. 
In  spite  of  all  attempts,  on  the  part  of  Eastern 
bishops,  to  prevent  the  condenmation  of  their 
doctrine,  it  was  finally  condemned,  but  in  the 
list  of  heretical  patriarchs  was  included  that 
of  the  Roman  bishop,  Honorlus.  F. 

Agbar.    See  Aboar. 

Aga,  OanonicaL  According  to  the  Council 
of  Trent,  no  one  can  receive  the  tonsure  under 
7,  nor  can  be  ordained  under  22  as  sub-dea- 
con, under  28  deacon,  under  25  priest, 
under  80  bishop.  In  the  Church  of  England 
a  deacon  must  be  28,  a  priest  24,  and  a  bishop 
80.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  a  priest 
must  be  21.  In  the  Greek  Church  a  deacon 
must  be  25,  a  priest  80,  and  a  bishop  above  80. 

Aganda  is  in  common  use  among  divines 
and  philosophers  to  signify  the  duties  a  man  is 
to  perform  m  contrast  with  the  credenda,  the 
things  he  is  to  believe.  Anciently,  the  term 
denoted  both  the  mass  and  other  parts  of  di- 
vine service.  Thus  it  was  applied  to  the 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  to  the  office  for 
any  particular  day,  and  to  the  service  for  the 
dead.  Afterward  it  was  given  to  the  book 
that  prescribed  the  order  of  worship  (now  sup- 
planted in  the  Roman  Church  by  the  term  n^ 
uoQ,  and  in  that  sense  passed  into  the  Luther- 
an Church,  where  it  is  still  used  to  designate 
the  service-book  for  the  guidance  of  ministers 
in  their  ecclesiastical  functions.  C. 

Aga»to-eoma    AdTantista.     See   AdysN' 

TI8T8. 

Ag'-nas,  8t,  a  martyr  beheaded  in  the  per- 
secution  o{  Diocletian,  about  804.  The  legend 
is  that  having  early  taken  the  vow  of  perpet- 
ual chastity,  she  refused  the  suit  of  the  son  of 
the  city  prefect  of  Rome.  To  break  down  her 
opposition,  she  was  carried  into  a  brothel  and 
stripped  of  her  clothing,  when  her  hair  mirac' 
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ulously  grew  and  covered  her  nakedness,  and 
a  heavenly  garment  of  so  brilliant  glory  was 
given  her  that  the  eyes  of  those  who  beheld 
were  blinded.  Condemned  to  the  flames  as  a 
sorceress,  the  fire  had  no  power  to  touch  her. 
Her  day  is  Jan.  21.  F. 

Agnodtee  (from  verb  "  to  be  ignorant"). 
1.  Followers  of  the  Monophvsitic  Theinistius, 
deacon  of  Alexandria  (middle  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury), who  taught  that  Jesus  in  the  da3's  of  his 
flesh  was  ignorant  of  many  things  (of.  Mark 
xiii.  82),  The  theory^  was  revived  in  the  8th 
century  by  the  Adoptionists.  2.  Followers  of 
the  Arian  Theophronius  of  Cappadocia  (fl. 
870),  who  taught  that  God  knew  the  post  by 
memory  and  the  future  only  by  uncertain 
prescience. 

Agnosticism,  a  term  derived  from  the  Qreek 
agnoitos  ("unknowing"),   is   of  recent  ori- 
gin, having  been  suggested  by  Professor  Hux- 
ley,  in  1869,  as  an  appropriate  designation  of 
the  theological  views  of  him  and  his  associates. 
It  diiTers  from  absolute  scepticism  in  that, 
while  the  latter  denies  all  truth,  the  other  says 
that  truth  cannot  be  found,  especially  in  phi- 
losophy and  religion.     The  agnostic  neither 
denies  nor  afflrms.    He  says  that  there  arc 
matters  pertaining  to  religion  which  we  not 
only  do  not  know  out  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing, that  the  existence  of  any  person  or  thing 
beyond  and  behind  material  phenomena  is  un- 
known, and  with  our  preaent  faculties  never 
can  be  known.    He  maintains  that  he  is  not 
an  atheist,  for  he  says  he  does  not  and  cannot 
know  enough  to  enable  him  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God.    The  seeming  modesty  of  this 
position  makes  it  attractive  to  the  immature 
and  unthinking,  yet  it  is  open  to  the  most  se- 
rious objections.    It  is  grossly  inconsistent. 
The  agnostic  begins  by  a  confession  of  igno- 
rance, and  then  proceeds  to  make  an  assertion 
that  implies  the  possession  of  universal  knowl- 
edge, for  he  assumes  to  say  what  will  be  the 
extent  of  man's  knowledge  in  the  future,  yet 
'what  we  cannot  discover  our  successors  may. 
Moreover,  to  say  that  God  is  unknowable  is 
to  say  that  the  Creator  cannot  make  himself 
iateliigible  to  his  creatures,  and  he  who  thus 
limits  the  Infinite  implies  that  he  himself  is 
possessed  of  absolute  knowledge.    So  that  far 
from  Agnosticism  being  mooest,  it  is  really 
the  most  arrogant  form  of  Gnosticism.    It  de- 
nies ultimate  and  self-evident  principles,  such 
as  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong,  the  freedom  of 
man,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  etc.    These 
are  first  truths,  and  therefore  the  most  certain 
of  all  truths,  because  not  depending  upon  ar- 
gument, but  themselves  the  necessary  prem- 
ises of  all  argument,  shining,  like  the  sun,  by 
their  own  lignt.    It  paralyzes  faith  and  hope, 
the  mainsprings  of  human  activity ;    for  if 
men  know  nothing  of  a  divine  ruler  or  a  fu- 
ture state,  they  have  no  guarantee  of  the  stabil- 
ity of  nature's  laws,  no  foundation  of  human 
right,  no  supreme  being  in  whom  to  trust,  no 
hereafter  where  the  wrongs  of  the  present  will 
be  righted,  but  are  simply  drifting  upon  a 
dreary  and  shoreless  ocean. 

It  destroys  religion,  which  is  communion 
with  a  personal  God,  and  introduces  the  reign 


of  despair.  Pessimism  is  the  natural  result  of 
Agnosticism,  of  which  Carlyle  said  that  it  look- 
calikefine  tiour  which  would  make  excellent 
bread,  but  if  one  fed  upon  it  he  found  it  to  be 
powdered  glaas  and  a  deadly  poison.  [See 
ChruiUanity  and  Asrnostieutn — a  CorUrtmerty 
(various  papers  by  Huxley,  Wace  and  others), 
London  and  New  York,  1889.]  C. 

Ag'-nua  Dei  (Lamb  of  God),  a  sentence  based 
upon  John  i.  29,  introduced  into  the  Koman 
liturgy  about  the  year  680.  It  appears  sub- 
stantially, in  its  fullest  Roman  form,  in  the 
Englishlitutgy,  in  the  "  Gloria  in  Excclsis,"  in 
the  second  sentence  :  "  O  Lord,  the  only  be- 
gotten Son,  Jesus  Christ,"  etc.  In  requiem 
masses  the  form  is  somewhat  changed,  and  for 
the  phrase,  "  Have  mercy  upon  us,"  is  substi- 
tuted, "  Give  them  (eternal)  rest."  F. 


Ag'*o-bard,  b.  in  Spain,  779  ;  became  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  814  ;  d.  at  Saintonge,  June 
6»  840.  He  was  engaged  in  the  manifold  lit- 
erary, theological,  and  political  movements  of 
his  time.  He  opposed  ordeals,  and  in  theol- 
ogy the  Adoptionists  and  the  doctrine  of  ver- 
bal inspiration.  (See  his  works  in  Migne,  Pat. 
Lat  CIV.)  F. 

Agoniatici  (a'dengers),  Donatist  fanatics  in 
Africa  in  the  4th  century,  who,  as  a.scetics, 
went  around  in  gangs  begging,  and  where 
they  were  refused  got  whnt  thcv  wanted  by 
robbery  and  murder.  Also  called  Vircxim- 
celliones, 

Agostino  da  Montefeltro,  Roman  Catholic 
"  padre  ;"  b.  in  Italy  about  1840  ;  entered  a 
Franciscan  monastery  about  1865,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  generally  supposed,  of  his  mur- 
der in  self-defence  of  the  brother  of  his  be- 
trothed ;  emerged  as  a  preaching  friar  after  a 
silence  of  20  years,  and  preached  flrst  at  Bo- 
logna, later  at  Florence  and  Rome,  everywhere 
hailed  as  the  "modern  Savonarola."  His 
sermons  are  reported  in  the  Italian  newspa- 
pers, and  many  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (London  and  New  York,  1888-89,  2  series). 

Ag-re(ray)-da,  Maria  [Ck>rdnel]  de,  Roman 
Catholic-;  b.  at  Agreda,  Spain,  1602 ;  became 
sister  superior  of  the  Franciscan  convent  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  there ;  d. 
there,  1665.  Her  Mistica  Ciudad  di  Dios  (Per- 
pignan  [France],  1690, 4  vols.;  Antwerp,  1692, 
8  vols.;  French  trans.,  Brussels,  1729;  Ger- 
man, Augsburg,  1768;  Regensburg,  1858^, 
after  being  called  inspired  by  the  Franciscans, 
was  condemned  as  dangerous  by  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  Inquisition,  but  allowed  by  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Index  in  1729,  ana  declared 
by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  and  his  successors 
correct  in  teaching. 

Agxioulture  among  th«  Hebrews  was  the- 
basis  of  the  commonwealth.  Each  family  had 
its  own  piece  of  ground,  which  could  not  be 
alienateu,  save  for  a  limited  period.  The  chief 
dependence  for  moisture  was  the  dew  and  the 
drenching  showers  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
"  early  rain"  Osually  began  in  the  latter  part 
of  Tishri  (September  to  October),  or  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  fruit  harvest ;  the  "  latter 
rain"  in  Nisan  (March  to  April),  just  before 
the  barley  harvest  was  gathered.  The  hills 
were  terraced  and  made  productive ;  to  prevent 
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the  §oil  from  beiDj^  exhausted,  the  people  were 
enjoined  to  let  it  lie  fallow  every  seventh 
year.  The  harvest  was  proverbially  a  season 
of  ioy.  Grain  was  usually  cut  witn  a  sickle, 
and  the  gleanings  were  left  as  a  portion  for 
the  poor  and  the  stranger.  Threshing  was 
generally  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  jBither 
the  grain  was  beaten  out  by  flails,  or  cattle 
were  driven  over  the  straw,  or,  in  later  times, 
the  threshing-sledge  was  used.  Winnpwing 
was  done  by  tossing  the  heap  in  the  air  to 
separate  the  gridn  from  the  chaff.  There 
were  no  fences,  but  the  boundigies  were  de- 
noted by  stones  as  landmarks,  the  removal  r,i 
which  was  deemed  a  heinous  wrong.  The 
grape  and  the  olive  were  cultivated  all  over 
the  land.  The  former  besides  the  use  of  it 
when  green,  was  eitlier  dried  into  cakes  or 
made  into  wine,  which  was  enclosed  in  bottles 
or  bags  made  from  the  skins  of  animals,  usu- 
ally the  goat.  The  Utter,  a  long-lived  tree, 
furnished  food  both  when  fresh  and  when 
pickled,  and  also  when  crushed  produced  an 
oil  which  was  used  for  anointing,  for  food, 
and  for  illumination.  The  number  and  vari- 
ety of  the  illustrations  from  agriculturid  life 
found  in  the  Bible  indicate  clearlv  how  prom- 
inent was  this  characteristic  or  the  people. 
Isaiah  teaches  at  length  (xzviii.  28-29)  that  as 
surely  as  the  ploughman  is  not  content  simply 
to  plough,  so  Jehovah  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  beginnings  of  spiritual  husbandry  in 
connection  with  Israel.  C. 

A-gxip'-pcL  name  of  two  of  the  Herodian 
family.  1.  A  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great, 
was  raised  by  Caligula  from  a  prison  to  a 
throne,  and  ultimatelv  became  king  of  all 
Palestine.  He  affected  to  be  a  Pharisee,  and 
to  please  the  Jews  beheaded  James,  and  threw 
Peter  into  prison,  whence  he  was  by  miracle 
;  delivered.  But  the  king  shortlv  afterward 
.  died  a  miserable  death  (Acts  ziL  1  sqq.,  20 
sqq.).  2.  A  son  of  the  former,  and  several 
years  after  his  father's  death  was  made  tetrarch 
of  northern  Palestine  with  the  title  of  king. 
It  was  before-him  Paul  made  his  famous 
defence  (Acts  xxvi.),  and  extorted^  the  well- 
known  words,  "With  but  little  persuasion 
thou  wouldest  fain  make  me  a  Christian." 
After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  he  retired  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  died  about  100  a.d.,  the  last 
of  the  race  of  Herod  commemorated  in  his- 
tory. C. 

Agninne  (i-ger-r&),  Joseph  Baens,  b.  at 
Logrogno,  Spain ;  became  Benedictine,  and 
carainal,  1686,  famous  for  his  Quatuor  propoH- 
.  tiones  der%gaUieani(i,e,,  the  so-called  Galucan 
church  privileges) ;  wrote  also  CoUeetio  max- 
ima coneiliorum  omnium  HiipanuB  et  ntm 
a^nik^um  noti9  et  (Ussertationibtu,  Rome,  1693  ; 
A.  in  Rome,  Aug  19,  1699. 

A'^iab  ( father's  br&tKer),  son  of  Omri,  was 
the  seventh  king  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xvi.  29). 
He  married  Jezebel,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Tyre,  through  whose  influence  he  added  fear- 
fully to  the  sin  of  worshipping  the  golden 
calves  set  up  by  Jeroboam,  bv  building  a  tem- 
ple to  Baal,  and  thus  effecting  a  total  apos- 
tasy from  Jehovah.  Jezebel  maintained  400 
prophets  of  Ashtaroth  (Astarte).  In  conse- 
quence God  sent  a  fearful  drought  of  three 


years,  which  was  announced  by  Elijah,  and 
i^ain  terminated  by  him  after  the  conflicting 
claims  of  Jehovah  and  Baal  had  been  decided 
by  the  fire  from  heaven  at  Carmel.  Ahab 
had  a  taste  for  architecture,  and  his  desire  to 
enlarge  his  palace  at  Jezreel  led  to  the  crime 
against  NaboUi,  which  drew  from  the  prophet 
a  dreadful  curse,  but  the  king's  remorse  and 
self-humiliation  secured  a  postponement  of 
the  sentence.  Ahab  made  three  campaigns 
against  Syria,  two  of  them  defensive,  in  which 
he  was  successful,  but  the  third,  in  which  he 
Joined  with  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  cost 
him  his  life.  And  all  his  children  died  vio- 
lent deatlis. — There  was  a  false  pronhet  of  the 
same  name  who  deceived  the  captive  Jews  in 
Babvlon,  and  was  burned  by  oraer  of  Nebu- 
chaanezzar  (Jer.  xxix.  22).  C. 

A-has-u-e'-rus  (not  a  proper  name,  but  a  ti- 
tle). 1.  The  Antyages  of  profane  history, 
mentioned  in  Dan.  Ix.  1,  as  the  father  of 
Darius  the  Median.  2.  The  son  of  Cyrus, 
probably  Cambyses,  who  came  to  the  throne 
B.C.  529  (Ezra  iv.  6).  8.  The  husband  of 
Esther,  usually  supposed  to  be  Xerxes,  son  of 
Darius  Hvstaspes,  with  whose  cruel  and  ca- 
pricious character  as  given  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters the  aax>unts  given  in  the  book  of  Esther 
seem  to  tally.  4.  A  fourth  king  of  the  same 
name  is  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobit.  C. 

A'-haa  (txwMMor),  the  eleventh  kin^  of  Ju- 
dah, a  weak  and  wicked  man  who  reigned  10 
years  (2  Kings  xvi.  2).  He  consulted  necro- 
mancers, made  his  son  pass  through  the  fire 
to  Moloch,  set  up  chariot  horses  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  and  remodelled  the  temple  for  idola- 
trous rites.  Disasters  came  upon  the  kingdom 
in  consequence,  but  these  only  made  him  tres- 
pass the  more,  and  when  offered  a  miraculous 
sign  he  hypocritically  refused  to  '*  tempt  the 
Lord,"  whereupon  came  the  promise  of  the 
virgin-bom,  Immanuel.  Israel  and  Syria  con- 
federated to  attack  Judah,  but  through 
Isaiah's  zeal  and  energy  were  defeated  at  Je- 
rusalem, though  successful  elsewhere.  Ahaz 
sought  aid  from  the  Assyrian  king,  but  though 
he  paid  a  larse  price,  was  distressed  rather  than 
strengthened  bv  him.  The  warnings  of  Ho- 
sea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah  had  no  effect  on  him, 
and  when  he  died  he  was  refused  a  burial  in 
the  royal  sepulchre  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  27).  C. 

A-ha-si'-ah  {Jah-held).  1.  The  eighth  king 
of  Israel,  the  son  of  Ahab,  whose  conduct  he 
imitated  (1  Kings  xxii.  40).  He  sought  in 
union  with  Jehoshaphat  to  renew  the  gold 
trade  with  Ophir,  but  the  ships  were  wrecked 
at  the  start.  When  injured  by  a  fall  he  sent 
to  inquire  the  issue  from  Baalzcbub.  but  Eli- 
jah rebuked  the  messengers,  and  declared  that 
the  king  would  die,  which  speedily,  came  to 
pass  (2  Kings  i.  17,  18).  2.  Fifth  king  of  Ju- 
dah (2  Kings  viii.  25).  called  also  Azariah 
(2  Chron.  xxii.  6),  and  Jehoahaz  (2  Chron.  xxi. 
17),  who  continued  the  idolatry  of  his  maternal 
grandfather  Ahab,  and  was  controlled  by  his 
mother  Athaliah.  His  reign  lasted  only  one 
year.  C. 

A'^iim''%'l9oh  (kifia'i  brother).  1.  A  priest 
at  Nob,  who  gave  David  some  of  the  shew- 
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bread  and  the  sword  of  Gtoliath  when  he  fled 
from  Baul,  and  in  consequence  was  slain  at 
D()e]B^'8  instigation  (1  Sam.  zxi.,  xxii.).  2.  A 
Hiitite  who  was  one  of  David's  followers  in 
the  wilderness  of  Zuph  (3  SaoL  zxvi.  6).    C. 

A-hith'*o-phttl  {brother  offooliihnem),  a  wise 
counsellor  and  friend  of  David,  regfurded  by 
all  as  an  oracle  He  Joined  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Absalom,  but  his  shrewd  advice  was  de- 
feated by  the  counsel  of  Hushai.  whereupon, 
foreseeing  failure,  be  deliberately  took  his  own 
life  (2  Sam.  xvi ,  xvii.). 

Ahlfeld,  Jobann  Friedrich,  D.D.,  Luther- 
an,  b.  atMehringen,  Anhalt.  Nov.  1, 1810  ;  d.  at 
Leipzig,  March  4,  1884.  He  studied  at  Halle, 
1680-33 ;  became  gymnasia!  teacher  at  Zerbst, 
1834 ;  rector  of  the  city  school  in  Wdrlitz, 
1837  ;  there  converted  he  became  successively 
pastor  at  Alsleben,  1838,  at  Halle,  1847,  and  at 
Leipzig,  1851.    His  reputation  as  preacher  and 

Eistor  was  that  of  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
utheran  pulpit.  He  published  several  vol- 
umes of  his  sermons,  which  had  a  large  sale. 
Cf .  his  Lebensbild,  Halle,  1885. 

Aidan  (ft'-dan),  Celtic  apostle  of  Northum- 
bria  and  tirst  bishop  of  Lindisfarne ;  was  monk 
at  Hy  or  lona,  until  consecrated  bishop,  635  ; 
Yery  successful  in  spreading  Christianity, 
mainly  by  reason  of  the  purity  and  kindliness 
of  his  own  life  ;  built  a  monastery  on  the  island 
of  Lindisfarne ;  d.  at  Bamborough,  opposite, 
Aug.  81,  651.  (See  life  by  A.  C.  Fryer,  Lon- 
don, 1884.) 

Aim  (al'.ye),  Piarro  d\  b.  in  North  France 
in  1350 ;  d.  at  Avignon,  Aug.  9, 1420.  He  was 
a  student  in  Paris,  began  to  lecture  there 
in  1375,  and  became  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology  in  1380.  His  writings  at  this 
time  deal  with  the  schism  of  the  church,  and 
declare  that  the  constitutive  quality  of  the 
church  is  not  its  relation  to  Peter  or  to  the 
canon  law,  but  to  Christ  and  the  Scriptures. 
He  objected  also  to  the  doctrine  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  pope,  and  voiced  the  deinand  of 
the  University  party  for  a  general  council ; 
and  thus  we  have  at  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer those  lines  of  conduct  suggested  which  he 
pursued  to  its  close.  He  was  advanced  to  one 
position  in  the  university  and  the  court  after 
another,  till  finally,  in  1897,  Benedict  XIII. 
made  him  archbishop  of  Cambrai.  He  exerted 
his  influence  to  persuade  the  pope  to  abdica* 
tion,  but  in  vain.  He  finally  saw  that  a  gen- 
eral council  was  the  onlv  means  of  help,  and 
yet  foresaw  the  danger  which  actually  resulted 
at  Pisa  in  the  creation  of  three  popes,  unless 
the  general  consent  of  Christendom  could  be 
first  obtiuned.  Made  cardinal  (1411)  by  John 
XXIII.,  he  was  not  diverted  from  hb  plans  to 
fiecure  a  reformation  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
Council  of  Constance  led  the  opposition  till 
John  abdicate.  He  then  devoted  his  time  to 
doctrinal  matters,  presided  over  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Huss.  and  finally  consented 
to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  pope  before  the 
enactment  of  reforms,  and  thus  defeated  ulti- 
mately all  reform.  His  last  years  were  spent 
as  papal  legate  at  Avignon.  (See  his  life  by 
Paul  Tschackert.    GoUia,  1877.)  F. 

Attk#ii|  WUUam  Bay  BCaodowall  Himtor, 


Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Liverpool,  Sept.  21, 
1841  ;  educated  at  Oxford  ,*  since  1875  has  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  revival  work,  and 
since  1884  has  been  general  superintendent'Of 
the  Church  of  England  Parochial  Mission  So- 
ciety. He  has  written  various  popular  relig- 
ious works. 

Aiz-la-Ohapelle.    See  Aachen. 

Ak'-i-bil,  Ben  Joseph,  a  Jerusalem  shep- 
herd, who  became  a  famous  rabbi,  president 
of  the  seminary  at  Bene  Berak,  near  Joppa, 
reputed  author  of  several  treatises  now  in  the 
Talmud,  and  so  much  admired  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  saying,  "  What  was  not  revealed  to 
Moses  was  revealed  to  Akiba."  He  joined 
Barkochba,  and  being  taken  prisoner  was 
fiayed  alive  by  the  Romans,  set.  120  (?),  a.d. 
135.  (See  the  legendary  biography  in  Ham- 
burger, BMl-Eneyclopddie  de»  JudenthutMi 
II.  Talmud  Art.,  s.v.) 

AkolmetoL    See  Accehet^. 

AXasco.    See  Lasco. 

Al'ain  de  Lille  {Alanvs  ab  Insulis),  b.  at 
Lille,  France  (formerly  Ryssel  in  Flanders), 
about  1114  ;  became  a  Cistercian  monk ;  lived 
most  of  his  life  in  England,  but  died  in  the 
abbey  of  Citeauz  about  1202.  His  extraordi- 
nary range  of  knowledge  won  him  the  epithet 
of  Doctor  umwrsaUa,  His  writings  are  nu- 
merous. (See  list  of  chief  in  McClintock  & 
Strong,  8.V.  Alan  de  Tlsle.) 

Alan,  Alanns.    See  above. 

Alb.  1.  The  white  linen  coat,  or  robe, 
reaching  down  to  the  feet,  with  sleeves  at- 
tached, reaching  to  the  hand,  worn  at  mass 
•by  the  celebrant  and  his  assistants.  2.  The 
w*hite  dress  worn  at  baptism  in  the  early 
church  by  the  catechumens,  and  subsequently 
from  Easter  eve,  when  baptism  was  usually 

Eerformed,  until  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter, 
ence  called  Dominica  in  albis  (**  Sunday  in 
white'*). 

Alban,  St,  name  of  several  saints  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  One  of  them  is  the  proto- 
martyr  of  England,  said  to  have  been  a  soldier 
in  Diocletian's  army,  converted,  and  to  have 

Sirished  in  the  persecutions  in  the  year  808. 
is  day  is  June  22.  F. 

Al'-ber  (Latin,  Alberus).  Lutherans.  1. 
BrasmuB,  b.  about  1500,  in  the  county  of  Bil- 
dingen  ;  d.  as  general  superintendent  at  Neu- 
brandenburg,  May  5,  1558.  His  best  known 
book  is  Der  Ba/rfuaer  MUneke  Ekilentpiegd  und 
Alcoran,  Frankfort,  1542,  prepared  by  Luther ; 
Eng.  trans.,  TJie  Alcoran  of  the  Barefote 
Fneri,  London,  1550,  which  is  a  translation 
of  Bartholomew  Albizzi's  (of  Pisa)  widely  cir- 
culated book.  Liber  conformitatum  tita  8, 
Francisci  ad  vitam  Jesu  Vhristi,  1889  (printed, 
Venice,  n.d.,  8  ed,,  1481),  in  which  Francis  of 
Assisi  is  compared  to  Jesus  Christ.  Alber  en- 
riched his  translation  by  a  merciless  exposure 
of  Albizzi's  lies  and  exaggerations,  and  thus 
caused  the  Franciscans  to  reissue  the  book 
in  an  expurgated  form  and  under  a  different 
title.  Alber  was  also  unsparing  in  his  ridicule 
of  the  doctrinal  differences  between  the  Prot- 
estant churches.    2.  MatthAuii  Lutheran^  \k 
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at  ReutltDgeD.  Wurtemberg,  Dec.  4.  1495 ; 
introduced  the  Reformation  there,  15:^  ;  left 
in  consequence  of  the  Interim,  1548  ;  became 
chief  pastor  at  Stuttgart ;  then  abbot  of 
Blaubeuren,  1568  ;  d.  there  Dec.  2. 1570.  (See 
hia  life  by  J.  Hartmann,  Tiibiogen,  1863.) 

Albert  of  Riga,  bishop  of  Livonia,  whither, 
as  canon  of  Bremen,  he  had  led  a  crusade 
(1200).  He  founded  Riga  and  the  order  of 
the  Brothers  of  the  Sword  ;  d.  1196. 

Albert  the  Qreat  (Albertus  Magnus),  b.  at 
Lauingen,  26  m.  n.w.  of  Augsburg,  Bavaria, 
1193 ;  d.  at  Cologne,  Nov.  15,  1280 ;  '*  Uni- 
versal Doctor."  founder  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing period  of  scholasticisn^.  He  studied  in 
Padua,  and  there  entered  the  Dominican 
order.  Though  his  life  was  in  general  that  of 
a  scholar  (1243,  teacher  in  Cologne  in  the 
Dominican  school ;  1245,  masterof  theology  at 
Paris  ;  1248,  again  in  Cologne  as  rector  of  the 
school),  he  filled  many  pi^blic  otfices  (general 
of  the  Dominicans  for  Germany,  1254  :  bishop 
of  Regensburg.  1260).  He  spent  his  last  18 
years  principally  in  Cologne  in  his  monastery 
engaged  in  writing.  His  chief  service  as  a 
literary  man  was  in  the  introduction  of  Aris- 
totle to  the  acquaintance  of  his  age.  Obtain- 
ing his  own  knowledge  from  the  Arabic  com- 
mentators, he  reproduced  Aristotle's  ideas, 
supplementing  them,  and  particularly  in  the 
department  of  natural  science  greatly  improv- 
ing them.  As  a  theologian  he  Is  noted  for  his 
writings  upon  general  questions,  such  as  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  for  his  commentaries 
upon  the  Scriptures,  his  ethical  writings,  and 
his  more  properly  dogmatic  works.  The 
Christian  system  rests  upon  experience,  but  it 
stands  in  need  of  proofs  to  confirm  the  believer, 
lead  the  inquirer  to  faith,  and  to  convince  the 
unbeliever.  The  system  is  the  Roman  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  contest  be- 
tween Nominalism  and  Realism,  Albert  is  to 
be  reckoned  to  neither  part  v.  He  teaches  thtit 
the  universal  is  before  the  individual  thing  in 
the  plan  of  God,  in  the  thing  and  after  the 
thing  as  the  product  of  our  thought.  (See  his 
collected  works,  ed.  Jammy,  Lyons,  1651,  21 
vols.  fol.  See  life  by  Sighart,  JEng.  trans,  by 
Dixon,  London,  1876.)  F. 

Albertus  Magnus.    Sec  above. 

Albigenaes.    See  Cateiari. 

Albright  (original,  Albree/U),  Jacob,  found- 
er of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  North 
America  (see  Methodists)  ;  b.  near  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  Hay  1.  1759 ;  d.  at  Muhlbach,  Lebanon 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  8,  1808.  He  was  a  tile-maker 
when  in  1790  he  was  converted  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Church.  In  1796  he  began  preach- 
ing among  the  Germans,  and  was  wonderfully 
successful.  In  1807  he  was  ordained  bishop 
of  the  church  he  had  founded. 

Albright  Brethren.  See  "  Evangelical  As- 
sociation" under  Methodibtb. 

Alcantara,  the  Ecclesiastical  Knightly  Or- 
der of,  founded  in  the  12th  century,  in  Al- 
cantara, Spain,  primarily  for  defence  against 
the  Moors.  For  a  time  it  had  a  brilliant  mem- 
bership.  In  1540  the  knights  were  allowed  by 
Pope  Paul  III.  to  marry.  In  1808  Joseph  Bona- 
parte deprived  the  order  of  all  ita  property,  part 


of  which  has  been  restored,  however  ;  in  1835 
it  was  changed  from  an  ecclesiastical  to  a  court 
order,  and  has  been  since  1878  a  reward  for 
military  service. 

Alcuin  (al'-kwin),  b.  at  York,  Eng.,  785 ; 
d.  at  Tours,  France,  May  19,  804 ;  the  most 
prominent  of  the  scholars  whom  Charlemagne 
gathered  about  his  court.  His  education  was 
at  his  birthplace,  York,  where  he  subsequent- 
ly presided  over  the  cathedral  school,  and  later 
was  made  librarian.  On  a  journey  to  Rome 
in  781  he  met  Charlemagne  at  Parma  and  en- 
tered his  service.  From  this  time  on  he  culti- 
vated every  department  of  science  imder  Char- 
lemagne's patronage  He  mingled  in  the  the- 
ological controversies  of  the  times,  such  as  the 
Iconoclastic  (see  art.  CAROLtNE  Books)  and 
the  Adoptionist.  In  796  he  received  the  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  where  he  made  the 
monastery  school  the  principal  place  of  learn- 
ing in  the  empire.  His  chief  writings  are  his 
Tfiree  Books  vpon  the  Trinity ^  and  his  com- 
mentaries upon  various  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  is  not  an  independent  thinker,  oc- 
cupies simply  the  theological  position  of  his 
day,  and  is  distinguished  mainly  for  extensive 
reading  and  industry.  Grammar,  orthog- 
raphy, astronomy,  and  Latin  poetry  busi^ 
him  also.  Though  not  a  monk,  he  favored 
monasticism,  and  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  call  of  duty  to  a  religions  life  in  the 
world  and  the  necessity  of  escaping  it  for 
spiritual  safety.  Yet  at  times  this  view  of  life 
was  modified  by  his  literary  and  scriptural 
studies.  (See  his  life  oy  Lorentz,  London. 
1837 ;  and  J.  B.  MuUinger's  The  Sc/ioois  of 
Charles  the  Great,  London,  1877  )  F. 

Al'-e-an-der,  Hieronymua,  b.  at  Motta, 
Italy,  Feb.  18,  1480  ;  famed  as  a  scholar,  par- 
ticularly in  Greek ;  became  librarian  to  the 
Vatican,  1517  ;  later  archbishop  of  Brindisi, 
1524,  and  cardinal,  1538 ;  d.  at  Rome,  Jan. 
81.  1542.  Ho  was  papal  legate  at  the  Diet  at 
Worms  in  1521,  and  tried  hard  to  manage  it  in 
the  papal  interest.  (Cf.  Theod.  Brieffcr,  Ale- 
ander  u.  Luther,  1521,  Gotha,  1884  ;  Kalkoff, 
Die  Depescfien  der  Auntius  Aleander,  Halle, 
1886.) 

Al'-e-si-ua  (see-us),  Alexander  (variants  of 
name,  Aleaa,  Alesse,  ab  Ales,  Alane),  Lutheran 
divine  ;  b.  in  Edinburgh,  April  23,  1500  ;  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
became  canon  ;  appointed  to  refute  Patrick 
Hamilton  (q.v.),  he  was  shaken  by  him  in  hLs 
Romanism  ;  in  consequence  persecuted  and 
compelled  to  flee  (1532) ;  became  a  Lutheran 
and  lived  at  Wittenberg  ;  returned  to  England 
(1535) ;  lectured  in  divinity  at  Cambridge  ; 
later  practised  medicine  in  London  ;  returned 
to  Germany,  1540 ;  became  professor  of  the- 
ology first  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  then  at 
Leipzig,  1543  ;  d.  there  Nov.  29,  1560.  *'  Hia 
chief  distinction  is  that  while  in  his  career  as 
an  advocate  of  the  new  learning,  he  was  cour- 
ageous when  courage  was  needM ;  he  possessed 
a  flexibility  of  mind  and  a  moderation  of  sen- 
timent rare  amonj?  the  reformers,  and  not  lca.«»t 
so  among  those  of  his  native  land. ' '  (Cf .  Diet. 
Kat.  Biog.,  s.v.) 

Alexander,  popes  of  this  name.  1.  Bishop 
of  Rome  109  (?)-119  (?)    2.  (Anaeim  of  Lucca), 
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Pope  1061-78,  was  raised  to  the  papal  see  by 
Hildebrand.    The  imperial  party  nominated 
an  anti  pope  who  took  the  name  of  Uonorius 
IL    By  the  effort!}  of  Hanno,  archbishop  of 
Colugae,  Alexander  w4s  finally  univer^ly 
acknowledged,   but  Uanno  did   not  receive 
proper  gratitude  from  him.    The  emperor, 
Henry  Iv.,  also  received   treatment  which 
might  serve  as  a  foretaste  of  what  he  would 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  Hildebrand  subsequent- 
ly.    Invested  bishops  were  compelled  to  give 
up  their  offices  upon  charge  of  simony.    This 
pope  favored  the  attempt  of  William  the  Con- 
queror upon  England.    Ho  gave  the  English 
bishoprics  to  ^Normans,  and  thus  strengthened 
WilJiam's  power.    3.   (Roland),  Pope   1159- 
81,   belonged  to  the  anti-imperial  party   as 
cardinal.    A  personal  conflict  with  It  rederick 
I.  of  Germany,  atfiesan^on,  in  1157,  where  he 
hod  defended  the  position  of  the  pope,  Hadrian 
IV.,  that  the  imperial  power  was  a  ''benefit 
cium**  of  the  papacv,  led,  when  he  had  been 
elevated  to  the  papal  see,  to  great  complica- 
tions.    An  anli-pope,  Victor  IV.,  was  set  up, 
whom  two  other  anti-popes  followed.    Alex- 
ander was  even  compelled  at  one  time  to  leave 
Italy  and  seek  help  m  France.  But  finally  the 
emperor  was  compelled  to  yield.    The  cam- 
paign which  had  resulted  in  setting  Paschal 
III.  upon  the  papal  throne  ended  disastrously, 
(1166),  the  second  expedition  of  Frederick  into 
Italy  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Legnano  (1176), 
and  on  Aug.   1,  1177,    Alexander  was    ac- 
knowledged as  pope.    Still  he  did  not  occupy 
the  liiffh   position   which   Hadrian  IV.  had 
claimed  for  the  papacy.    A  still  more  striking 
victory  was  gained  by  Alexander  over  Henry 
II.  of  England  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Becket 
(q.  v.),  who  had  maintained  the  interests  of  the 
church  against  the  king.     After  his  murder 
by  agents  of  the  king,  Henry  was  compelled 
to  do  shameful  penance,  and  to  return  to  the 
church  the  property  confiscated.     (Life  by 
Reuter.  Leipzig,  2d  ed.,  1860-64,  3  vols.)    4. 
(Rinaldo  de  Conti),  Pope  1254-61,  was  also 
involved  in  a  contest  with  the  Hohenstauffen. 
Frederick  II.   had  addressed  him  while  yet 
cardinal  as  a  friend,  and  Conrad  IV.  intrusted 
him  with  the  guardianship  of  his  son  Conra- 
diDu     But  he  stirred  up  the  Swabian  princes 
lo  choose  Alpbouso  oi  Castile  as  their  diike, 
excommunicated  Manfred  when  he  attempted 
to  defend  Conradin's  rights  in  Sicily,  and  even 

fave  away  some  of  Conradin's  lands  as  a  papal 
ef.  He  also  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Grerxnan  Empire.  The  trouble  with  the  Ho- 
henstauffen led  to  the  appearance  of  the  Flagel- 
lants (q.  v.)  inKome.  5.  (Peter  Philargi),  Pope 
14(M^l0,  was  created  pope  by  the  Council  of 
Piaa  (q.v.)  under  the  solemn  promise  to  con- 
tinue the  council  till  it  should  effect  a  thorough 
reformation  of  the  church  in  head  and  mem- 
bers. But  he  immediately  dismissed  the 
council.  Since  the  other  popes  did  not  submit 
to  their  deposition,  the  council  only  made  the 
schism  worse— three  popes  instead  of  two. 
His  chief  official  act  was  to  increase  ihc  rights 
of  the  mendicant  monks  in  hearing  confcs- 
Motis.  6.  (Bodrigo  Lanzol).  Pope  1492-1508. 
the  most  profligate  of  all  the  popes.  As 
bi>»hop  of  Valencia  and  cardinal  he  had  at 
7  children,  of  whom  Caesar  and  Lucretia 


(Bor^)  have  been  most  famous.  As  pope  he 
continued  his  loose  life,  though  besought  by 
Savonarola,  as  well  as  by  kings,  to  reform  the 
papal  court.  He  gave  to  8pain  all  the  lands  to 
be  discovered  beyond  100  m.  west  of  Cape 
Verd.  His  most  characteristic  deeds  were 
wrought  in  connection  with  his  son  Caesar, 
for  whom  he  consented  to  every  form  of  evil. 
Ccesar  was  cardinal  as  long  as  he  liked,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  did  not  abstain  from  mur- 
der, and  then  (1498)  married  and  became  a 
secular  prince.  To  obt  ain  a  principality ,  then 
duchy,  and  finally  kingdom  of  "  Komagna," 
neither  Csesar  nor  the  pope  shrunk  from  any 
measure.  But  ere  the  result  was  reached  Alex- 
ander was  removed  by  death,  l)eing  probably 
iwisoned.  7.  (Fabio  Chigi),  Pope  1655-67, 
As  cardinal  he  was  engaged  in  the  negotiations 
leading  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  but  took  a 
position  of  implacable  hostility  to  the  Protest- 
ants. In  consequence  of  his  representations 
the  pope  refused  to  confirm  the  concessions 
made  to  them.  As  might  have  been  exi)ect- 
cd,  OS  pope  he  favored  the  Jesuits  especially 
and  opposed  the  Jansenists.  Involved  in  war 
with  France,  he  was  obliged,  in  the  peace  of 
Pisa  (1664),  to  submit  to  humiliating  demands. 
8.  (Pietro  Ottoboni),  Pope  1689-91,  eleva- 
ted  by  the  influence  of  France  to  the  pajMil 
chair.  He  succeeded  in  nullifying  the  four 
propositions  made  in  1682  as  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Galilean  Church.  A  real  service  to  the 
cause  of  morals  was  rendered  hy  his  condem- 
nation of  the  Jesuit  doctrine  of  a  philosophic 
sin — I.e.,  one  which  was  committed  without 
conscious  purpose  to  offend  God,  and  which 
was  therefore  venial.  F. 

Alexander,  illustrious  Presbyterian  minis- 
terial family.  1.  Archibald,  D.D.  (Princeton, 
1810),  b.  near  Timber  Ilidge,  Augusta  (now 
Rockbridge)  Co.,  Va.,  April  17,  1772;  d.  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  22.  1851.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Lexington,  Va.  (Liberty  Hall  Acad- 
emy) ;  became  private  tutor  ;  itinerant  pastor 
in  Charlotte  and  Prince  Edward  counties, 
1792  ;  president  of  Hampden- Sydney  College, 
Va..  1796  ;  pastor  of  the  Pine  street  Presby- 
terian cliurch,  Philadelphia,  1807 ;  first  pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Princt-lon, 
N.  J.,  181!^.  He  did  a  great  work  in  the  last 
position,  leaving  an  indelible  impression.  His 
writings  were  numerous  ;  in  book  form  ap- 
peared-4  Brief  Outline  of  the  Evidctices  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  Princeton,  1828  (later  edd. 
trans,  into  foreign  languages) ;  Tlie  Canon 
of  tlie  Old  and  Neto  Testaments  Ascertained, 
1826  ;  A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Phila- 
delphia, 1829  ;  Biographical  Sketches ,  .  ,  of 
tite  Log  College,  Prmceton,  1845  ;  Outlines  of 
MorcU  Science,  New  York,  1852.  (Cf.  life  by 
J.  W.  Alexander,  New  York,  1854.)  2.  James 
Waddel,  D.D.  (Lafayette,  1843),  his  eldest  son ; 
b.  near  Gordonsville,  Louisa  Co.,  Va.,  March 
13,  1804  ;  d.  at  Red  Sweet  bprings,  Va.,  July 
31,  1859.  Educated  at  Princeton  College  and 
Theological  Seminary,  became  pastor  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  1829 ;  editor  of  The  Picsbyten- 
an,  Philadelphia,  1832 ;  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  Princeton  College,  1888  ;  pastor  of  the 
Duane  street  Presbyterian  church,  New  York 
City,  1844  \  professor  of  ecclestiastical  history 
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in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary*  1849 ; 
pastor  of  the  Fifth  avenue  Presbyterian 
church,  New  York  City,  1851.  He  wrote  the 
life  of  his  father,  and  other  volumes,  of  which 
FUnn  Wards  to  a  Toung  Communicant  (New 
York.  1854)  is  perliaps  best  known.  8.  Joseph 
Addison,  D.D.  (Kutgers  College,  1844),  an- 
other son,  b.  in  Philadelphia.  April  24, 1809  ; 
d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  28,  1860.  Gradu- 
ated head  of  bis  class  at  Princeton  College, 
1826 ;  was  adjunct  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages there,  1880-88  ;  and  of  oriental  litera- 
ture in  the  Theological  Seminary,  1888-50, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  bibli- 
cal  and  ecclesiastical  history.  He  was  a  re- 
markable linguist,  and  did  much  to  introduce 
and  popularize  German  theological  learning, 
his  commentaries  on  Isaiah,  New  York,  184^ 
47,  2  vols.,  ed.  Eadie,  Glasgow,  1875  ;  Psalms, 
1850,  8  Tols.  ;  Matthew,  1860 ;  Mark,  1868 ; 
Acts,  1856 ;  being  much  indebted  to  Hengsten- 
berg  and  other  Germans.  He  was  an  ad- 
mired preacher.  (See  his  life  by  H.  C.  Alex- 
ander, New  York,  1869,  2  vols.) 

Alacand«r  Nevski,  a  Russian  prince  and 
general,  venerated  as  a  saint  in  the  Greek 
Church ;  b.  at  Vladimir,  Central  Russia,  1219  ; 
d.  at  Gorodetz,  Nov.  14.  1268.  He  gained  a 
great  victorv  over  the  Swedes  near  the  Neva 
in  1240,  and  was  equally  successful  against 
his  enemies  elsewhere'.  The  pope  hoped  by 
these  military  and  other  efforts  to  bnng  the 
Russians  over  to  the  Roman  obedience,  but  Al- 
exander resisted  all  his  blandishments.      F. 

Al«zaiid«r  of  Hales,  b.  in  England  ;  d.  in 
Paris,  Aug.  27,  1245 ;  educated  m  the  Eng- 
lish monastery  Hales,  then  at  Paris,  enter^ 
the  Franciscan  order  in  1222.  His  only  gen- 
uine printed  work  {e.g.,  Cologne,  1622)  is  his 
8umma  Unitersa  Thectogia,  which  first  ap* 
plies  the  entire  range  of  Aristotle's  philosophy 
to  theology.  It  is  a  positive  system,  of  mys* 
tical  character,  free  in  its  treatment  of  the 
sacraments,  but  strong  in  its  support  of  the 
papal  see  and  the  mendicant  monks.         F. 

Alexandrian  Sohool,  a  distinct  school  of 
thought,  which  had  its  origin  in  an  institution 
of  Christian  learning  situated  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The  origin  of  the  school 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  place.  Alexandria  was  the  intellec- 
tual centre  where  the  learning  and  culture  of 
the  East  and  West  met.  Philosophers  abound- 
ed there,  and  as  some  of  them  were  from  time 
to  time  converted,  their  condition  called  upon 
the  church  for  regular  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion  ;  hence  the 
school,  to  which  young  Christians  would  resort 
when  once  it  was  established.  Here,  too,  the 
future  ministers  of  the  church  would  be  edu- 
cated, her  future  leaders,  bishops,  and  theo- 
logians. Thus  it  was  that  in  the  earliest  times 
(tradition  says  in  the  time  of  the  evangelist 
Mark)  a  school  was  established  in  Alexandria, 
o^'er  which  successively  Pantcenus,  Clement, 
Origen,  Heraclas,  and  Dionysius,  and  then 
others  presided,  till  about  the  end  of  the  4(h 
century.  It  is  said  that  among  the  later 
teachers  of  the  school  even  Arius  is  found. 
The  system  of  the  school  was  like  that  of  other 
schools  of  its  day.    Salaries  were  not  paid  the 


instructors,  but  wealthy  pupils  gave  them  hon* 
orary  gifts.  The  dwellings  of  the  teachers 
were  used  as  the  places  of  instruction.  The 
method  of  instruction  was  by  conversations 
or  more  formal  lectures.  The  spirit  of  the 
school  was  free  and  its  attitude  toward  all 
learning  friendly.  It  drew  from  the  old  Jew- 
ish theology  of  Philo  and  from  the  philosophy 
of  Greece.  Gnosticism  was  not  blindly  op- 
posed, but  the  effort  was  made  to  guide  the 
labors  of  these  speculators  into  more  fruitful 
channels.  Origen  came  to  his  deeper  specula- 
tions from  the  standpoint  of  one  trained  from 
the  beginning  in  Christian  truth.  To  him  is 
due  the  proposal  of  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son,  as  well  as  the  attempt 
to  give  the  Incarnation  an  ethical  foundation 
in  the  theory  of  the  union  of  the  Logos  with 
one  pure  pre-existent  soul.  Athanaslus  was 
a  product  of  this  school,  and  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  Arius,  the  true  divinihr  of  the 
Son.  The  tendency  of  the  school  from  this 
time  on  was  to  deeper  studies  in  the  profound- 
est  doctrines  of  Christianity,  whence  it  took 
the  lead  in  the  formulation  of  the  Christology 
of  the  church.  Cyril,  the  leader  in  the  con- 
test agsinst  Nestorius,  saw  clearly  that  the 
problem  of  Christology  was  to  obtain  a  con- 
ception of  a  real  union  between  the  divine  and 
human  in  Christ,  whereby  the  unity  of  his 
historical  person  could  be  maintained.  Hence, 
he  insisted  upon  the  one  person  after  the  In- 
carnation. This  tendency  of  thought  finally 
triumphed  over  that  represented  by  the  Antio- 
chian  school,  and  determined  the  trend  of 
Christian  theology,  not  only  in  the  early  ages, 
but  even  in  our  own  day.  In  the  exegetical 
labors  of  this  school  there  is,  especially 
among  its  earlier  writers,  an  abundance  of  ar- 
bitrary allegorical  fancies.  Origen 's  services 
as  a  commentator  were  as  great  as  those  in  the 
line  of  Christian  speculation  ;  but  h^  was  par- 
ticularly eiven  to  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpretation.  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Greg- 
oiy  of  Nyssa,  with  Basil  "the  Great,"  con- 
stitute a  group  of  the  most  important  adher- 
ents and  literary  coadjutors  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school.  (See  Charles  Kingslev,  AUxan. 
dria  and  her  Schools,  London,  1854.)         F. 

Alezians.  from  their  patron  saint,  Alexius, 
a  lay  order  in  the  lioman  Church  ;  also  called 
Celutes,  because  they  buried  the  dead  in  eeUa 
(graves) ;  founded  in  Antwerp  by  Tobias, 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  centuir,  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  The 
Black  Sisters  belong  to  this  order. 

Alford,  Henry,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1859), 
Church  of  England,  dean  of  Canterbury; 
b.  in  London,  Oct.  7, 1810  ;  d.  at  Canterbury, 
Jan.  12,  1871.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  he 
became  fellow  of  Trinity,  1884;  vicar  of 
Wymeswold,  1885 ;  minister  of  Quebec  Chapel, 
Marylebone,  London,  1858 ;  dean  of  Canter- 
bury, 1857.  "  He  was  a  man  of  various  ac- 
complishments. He  composed  pieces  for  the 
piano  and  organ,  and  vocal  music ;  he  both 
sang  and  played  himself.  He  had  consider- 
able mechanical  skill,  and  he  carved  in  wood. 
He  also  was  a  water-color  painter.  ...  He 
had  great  facility  in  preaching,  and  adopted 
Tarious  styles.  ...  He  adopted  distinctly  the 
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Protectant  basis  for  his  religious  andeodesias- 
tical  convictions,  and  took  pains  to  recognize 
the  leading  Nonconformist  ministers  (not  ex- 
cepting the  UniWuians),  by  whom  his  senerous 
feeling  was  fully  reciprocated.  .  .  .  His  Greek 
Testament  [London,  184^-61,  4  vols.  6th  ed., 
vol.  1,  1868  ;  vol.  2,  1871 ;  6th  ed.,  vol.  8. 
1871 ;  4th  ed.,  vol  4,  1870]  and  other  biblical 
works,  however,  constitute  his  chief  claim  to 
gratitude  and  fame.'*  Diet.  Nat.  Bicg.,  8.v. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  utilize  German  New 
Testament  learning,  and  b^  so  doing  made  an 
epoch.  His  other  works  mclude  JVeto  Testa- 
ment for  Englith  Readers,  London,  1868,  4 
vols.  ;  Book  of  Oenstis,  1873  ;  A  Plea  for  the 
Qtieen's  English,  1868,  8d  ed.,  1870  ;  Sermons 
and  Pioems,  6th  ed.,  1868.  (See  his  Life,  Lon- 
don, 1873.) 

Alfred  the  Great,  king  of  the  West  Saxons  ; 
b.  at  Wantage,  in  Berk&lre,  849  ;  d.  at  Win- 
chester, Oct.  28,  901.  He  succeeded  his 
brother,  871,  and  was  involved  in  incessant 
wars  with  the  Danes.  He  made  it  his  "  busi- 
ness to  be  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  teacher 
of  his  people.  .  .  .  He  undertakes  the  humble 
ofBce  of  a  translator  [Boeti us,  Consolation  of 
Philosophy  ;  Bedeand  Orosius,  History  ;  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  Pastoral  Care']  and  turns  into 
his  native  tongue  such  writings,  religious,  his- 
torical, and  scientific,  as  he  thinks  will  tend 
to  the  instruction  of  his  people.  ...  He  did 
all  that  he  could  for  the  aavancemcntof  leam> 
ing  by  planting  the  best  scholars  in  the  mon- 
asteries, which  were  the  schools  of  the  time, 
and  by  giving  some  of  them  high  ecclesiastical 

Sreferment."   (Cf.  Freeman  in  Stephen,  Diet, 
{at.  Bioff.,  s  V.     Thomas  Hughes,  Alfred  the 
Great,  London  and  Boston,  1869.) 

Ar-ger  of  liege,  b.  at  Liege  (7),  1066  (?) ;  d. 
at  Clugny,  1146  (?) ;  known  also  as  Alger  of 
Clu^ny  ;  was  a  scholar  who  taught  in  various 
positions  in  Liege,  and  in  1121  entered  the 
convent  of  Clugnjr.  He  left  a  number  of 
writings  behind  him,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  his  treatise  upon  the  sacrament, 
whlcJi  was  edited  by  Erasmus,  Basel,  1680. 
(See  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  CLXXX.,  pp.  789  sqq. 
Life  by  H.  HMer,  Manster,  1862.)  F. 

AliMiatlon,  "ecclesiastically  speaking,  is 
the  improper  dispcsal  of  such  lands  and  goods 
as  have  become  the  property  of  the  church  ; 
alienation  in  mortmain,  tne  conveying  or  mak- 
ing over  lands  or  tenements  to  any  religious 
house  or  other  corx)orate  body. '  *    (uook/^ 

Allah,  the  Mohammedan  name  for  God. 
contracted  from  the  Arabic  al  ilah,  *  *  the  God.  * ' 

Al-la'-tUiis,  Zieo^  Roman  Catholic,  noted  for 
his  attempts  to  bring  about  a  union  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  ;  b.  of  a  schis- 
matical  Greek  family,  on  the  island  of  Scio, 
1686  ;  entered  the  Roman  Church  ;  studied  at 
Rome  theologv,  medicine*  and  classical  stud- 
ies ;  brought  the  so-called  Heidelberg  Library 
to  Rome,  1622  ;  made  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
1661 ;  d.  m  Rome,  Jan.  19,  1669. 

Allegorical  Int«r]ir«tation  of  ihm  Sorip- 
tiires,'that  which  finds  a  mystic  sense  below 
the  surface  of  the  sacred  writings.  It  origi- 
nated with  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  (Philo  and 


others),  who  sought  in  this  way  to  unite  Judaic 
institutions  with  Hellenic  culture.  The  meth- 
od no  doubt  was  suggested  to  them  bf  their 
heathen  neighbors,  who,  finding  objectionable 
passages  in  Homer,  were  wont  to  explain  all 
these  away  as  containing  myths  ana  sacred 
enigmas,  and  thus  made  the  poet  speak  the 
language  of  the  philosophers.  Philo  carried 
the  system  to  the  fullest  extent,  rarely  abiding 
by  the  plain  meaning  of  the  simplest  narra- 
tives, and  in  the  end  efi^ecting  a  complete  per- 
version of  Scripture.  From  these  the  method 
passed  over  to  the  Christian  Fathers  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  of  whom  the  most  famous 
were  Clemens  and  Origen.  The  latter  went 
so  far  as  to  say  :  '*  The  Scriptures  are  of  little 
use  to  them  who  understand  them  in  the  lit- 
eral sense. ' '  His  influence  was  wide  and  deep, 
and  its  effects  may  be  traced  in  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers,  and  even  in  the  schoolmen, 
but  for  the  most  part  ceased  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. At  the  present  time  the  allegorical  meth- 
od of  interpretation  is  a  mere  name.  C. 

Allegoxy,  a  representation  in  which  the 
words  express  something  beyond  their  direct 
and  obvious  meaning.  The  finest  example  in 
English  literature  is  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress. In  pure  allegory  the  object  aimed  at  is 
never  directly  expressed.  There  is  always  a 
twofold  sense :  the  immediate  or  historic 
which  is  understood  from  the  words,  and  the 
ultimate  which  is  concerned  with  the  things 
signified  by  the  words.  The  allegorical  inter- 
pretation is  not  of  the  words,  but  of  what  they 
signify,  and  may  verywell  co-exist  with  a  lit- 
eral interpretation.  Thus,  when  the  Apostle 
(Gal.  iv.  24)  Fpeaks  of  a  passage  in  Grcnesis  ta 
an  allegory,  he  does  not  mean  that  the  history 
is  unreal  as  to  the  literal  meaning,  but  that,  be- 
sides this,  the  events  narrated  have  another 
and  spiritual  signification.  C. 

AllAine,  Joseph,  Nonconformist ;  b.  at  De- 
vizes, 86  m.  w.  of  London,  eariy  in  1G34  ;  d. 
at  Taunton,  Nov.  17,  1668.  Educated  at  Ox- 
ford, he  became  tutor  and  chaplain  of  his  col- 
lege (Corpus  Christ i),  1663  ;  junior  pastor  at 
Taunton,  1664  ;  was  ejected  for  non-conform- 
ity, 1662,  and  afterward  repeatedly  imprisoned 
for  preaching.  He  was  in  his  day  eminent  as 
a  preacher  and  also  as  a  scientist,  but  it  is  as 
the  author  of  the  Alarm  to  the  Unconrerted 
(London,  1672,  20,000  sold  ;  n.e.  under  title. 
Sure  Guide  to  Heaven,  1676,  60,000  sold ; 
many  editions  since)  that  he  is  now  affection- 
ately and  gratefully  remembered.  (See  his  life 
by  Stanford,  London,  1861.) 

Allen,  Henry,  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  June 
14,  1748  ;  d.  at  Northampton,  N.  H..  Feb.  2, 
1 784.  In  1 774  and  succeeding  years  he  preach- 
ed through  Nova  Scotia  the  notions  that  hu- 
man souls  are  emanations  of  the  one.  great 
Spirit ;  that  Adam  and  Eve.  before  the  fall, 
were  pure  spirits  ;  that  Christ  never  was  raised, 
nor  will  any  other  body  be,  and  that  the  Bible 
is  to  be  taken  spiritually.  He  publitibed 
hymns  and  sermons,  and  made  many  converts. 

Allen,  WUUam,  D.D.  (Douav,  1671),  Ro- 
man Catholic,  cardinal ;  b.  at  Kossall,  1582 : 
d.  in  Rome,  Oct.  16,  1694.  Became  B.A.  and 
fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1660  ;  princi* 
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Kl  of  St.  Mary's  Hall',  1566  ;  began  to  live  at 
(uvain,  France,  1561,  because  his  strong 
Catholicism  gave  ofiFence  at  Oxford,  wheie  he 
became  a  private  tutor  ;  clandestinely  returned 
to  England,  1562,  but  left  for  good,  1566. 
He  established  the  English  college  at  Douay, 
1563 ;  b3camo  regius  professor  of  divinity 
there,  1570  ;  college  moved  to  Rheims,  1578  ; 
resigned  his  profe88orahip,  1585,  on  account 
of  health,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  lived 
the  rest  of  his  life.  On  Aug.  7,  1587,  he  was 
made  a  cardinal  priest.  He  was  involved  in 
many  intrigues  on  behalf  of  English  Catholi- 
cism, but  his  plans  came  to  nought.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  college  in  Douay,  however, 
prevented  the  extinction  of  Catholicism  in  Eng- 
land.   He  wrote  much  in  behalf  of  his  faith. 

AUen,  WiUiam,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1821), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Jan. 
2,  1784 ;  d.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  July  16, 
1868  ;  graduated  at  Harvard.  1802  ;  licensed 
to  preach,  1804 ;  preached  in  Western  New 
York  ;  became  assistant  librarian  of  Harvard 
College,  1805;  pastor  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
1810 ;  president  of  Dartmouth  University, 
1817  ;  of  Bowdoin  College,  1820 ;  resigned, 
1889,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  work. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  Amenean  Biographical 
and  Historical  Dictionary,  Ist  ed.  (70O  names), 
Cambridge.  1809  ;  2d  ed.  (1800  names),  Bos- 
ton, 1832  ;  8d  ed.  (7000  names),  Boston,  1857. 

All-Hallow's  Day,  old  designation  for  All 
Saints'  Day,  "halowe"  being  in  mediaeval 
English  equivalent  to '*  saint.  The  term  is 
commonest  used  in  All -Hallow  e'en,  the  even- 
ing before  All  Saints'  Day  (q.v.). 

AlUaoOj  Pet«r.    See  Aillt,  Piebre  d'. 

Alliance,  Evangelical,  an  a&sociation  of 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  holding  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It 
origi Dated  in  England  in  1845,  and  the  next 
year  the  first  general  conference  was  held  in 
London.  Some  50  different  bodies  in  Europe 
and  America  were  represented.  The  platform 
was  clearly  defined  in  that  no  union  of 
churches  was  designed,  but  simply  a  union  of 
persons  who  would  bear  no  official  or  semi- 
official character,  and  would  aim  only  to  pro- 
mote friendly  intercourse  and  effective  co-op- 
eration among  the  friends  of  Christ.  After 
deliberation  a  doctrinal  basis  was  adopted  con- 
sisting of  the  following  9  articles  :  1.  The  di- 
vine inspiration,  authority,  and  sufficiency  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  2.  The  right  and  auty 
of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  8.  The  unity  of  the  God- 
head  and  the  trinity  of  persons  therein.  4. 
The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fall.  5.  The  Incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  his  work  of  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  mankind,  and  his  mediatorial  interces- 
sion and  rei^n.  6.  The  justification  of  the 
sinner  b^  faith  alone.  7.  The  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  sinner.  8.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous 
and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 
9.  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ndn* 


istry^,  and  the  obli^tion  and  perpetuity  of  the 
ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  summary  was  not  put  f  ortli  as  a  creed  or 
confession,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  class  of 
persons  whom  it  was  desirable  to  embrace  in 
the  Alliance.  Tlie  second  general  confer- 
ence was  held  in  Paris  in  1855,  the  third  in 
Berlin  in  1857,  the  fourth  at  Geneva  in  1860, 
the  fifth  at  Amsterdam  in  1867,  the  sixth  at 
New  York  in  1878,  the  seventh  at  Basel  in 
1879,  and  the  eighth  at  Copenhagen  in  1884. 
These  assemblies  have  performed  a  very  great 
work  in  pron^oting  ana  manifesting  the  union 
of  evangelical  believers,  and  in  combining  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  liberty  of  conscience,  tlie 
protection  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom  amonj^  men. 
Branch  associations  have  been  organized  in  7 
different  portions  of  the  field  covered  by  the 
Alliance,  some  of  which  have  been  of  great 
service  in  rallying  the  friends  of  Christ  under 
a  common  banner  and  stimulating  their  co- 
operation in  Christian  work.  The  transactions 
of  the  Alliance  are  reported  in  a  monthly  peri- 
odical, issued  under  its  auspices  in  London, 
entitltil  Evangelical  Christendom,  Puller  de- 
tails are  given  in  the  proceedings  of  the  sev- 
eral general  councils,  which  contain  papers 
of  very  great  value.  C. 

Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Ohurches  hold- 
ing the  Preflb3rterian  system,  formed  in 
London  in  1875.  This  association  is,  as  its 
name  imports,  broadly  distinguished  from  the 
Alliance  mentioned  above.  It  is  a  combination 
of  churches ;  only  tliose,  however,  that  by 
origin  or  character  are  entitled  to  the  historic 
name  Rtfortned—i,e.,  in  doctrine  are  Augus- 
tinian,  and  in  polity,  non-prelatical.  Their 
councils,  held  usually  at  intervals  of  4  years 
(1877.  1880,  1884,  1888),  are  composed  of  min- 
isters and  elders  delegated  by  the  various 
bodies  to  which  they  oelong.  These  bodies 
are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  by  the 
latest  report  were  over  70  in  number.  The 
councils  have  no  legislative  authority,  either 
original  or  appellate,  and  therefore  can  only 
discuss  and  recommend,  but  for  this  very 
reason  their  moral  weight  is  immense.  The^ 
have  been  of  vast  service  in  making  these  vari- 
ous bodies  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
in  encouraging  the  feeble  and  afflicted,  in 
bringing  to  view  the  various  confessions  of  the 
Reformed,  in  collecting  authentic  statistics  as 
to  numbers,  institutions,  publications,  and  the 
like,  and  particularly  in  prompting  and  urg- 
ing close  co-operation  ana,  wherever  possible, 
or^nic  union  among  all  the  foreign  mission- 
aries working  in  the  same  field.  C. 

Alliance,  The  Holy,  founded  in  1815  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  for  the  avowed 
design  of  promoting  love,  righteousness,  and 
peace  among  themselves  and  in  these  king- 
doms. Eventually  all  the  Continental  states 
save  the  states  of  the  church  went  into  it,  but 
it  did  not  realize  the  hopes  of  its  founders. 

Allioli  (al-lee-o-lee).  Joseph  Franz,  D.D. 
(Regensburg,  1816),  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
Sulzbach,   Austria,  Aug.   10,  1798;   became 

Siest,  1816  ;  d.  at  Augsburg,  May  22,  1878. 
is  long  life  was  devoted  to  teaching  and  writ- 
ing on  archosological  and  linguiatio  subjecta ; 
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bat  he  is  best  known  by  his  issue  of  Braun's 
annotated  German  translation  of  the  Bible, 
from  tlie  Vulgate,  NQrnber^,  1880-36,  6  vols.; 
80  amended  as  to  be  practically  a  new  work, 
and  which  was  the  first  of  its  lund  to  receive 
the  pajNil  approbation. 

Alliz  (a'-leeks),  Pierre,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
16—),  Reformed  Church  of  France  ;  b.  at 
AlenQon,  Normandy,  1641  ;  d.  in  London, 
Harch  3,  1717.  He  was  educated  at  Saumur 
and  Sedan,  Franco ;  was  pastor  in  Paris  from 
1671  to  1685,  when,  driven  out  by  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  ministered  till  his  death  to  the 
French  refugees.  His  service  was  modelled 
on  that  of  the  Chureh  of  England.  He  was 
famous  for  learning,  especially  in  languages, 
but  defended  imtenable  propositions — 6.^., 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  did  not  hold  tran- 
subetantiation  as  an  article  of  faith  before  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  that  the  Waldenses  and 
Alblgenses  had  always  preserved  apostolic 
truth,  and  that  the  Second  Advent  would  be 
in  1720  or  1786.  His  best  books  are,  Beflex- 
ions  upon  the  Booki  of  Holy  Seriptvre,  Eng. 
trans.,  1688,  2  vols.,  8d  ed.,  Oxford,  1822  ; 
and  The  Jvjdgffusnt  of  tJie  Ancient  Jewiali 
Church  Against  the  Unitarians,  1089,  2d  ed., 
Oxford,  1821. 

Al  Koran.    See  Hohammsdanism. 

AUocntloii,  the  address  delivered  by  the 
pope  to  the  cardinals  in  a  public  consistory. 

All  Saints'  Day,  a  festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  all  the  saints,  especially  those  who  have 
had  assigned  to  them  no  special  day.  It  was 
established  at  Rome  about  610.  and  is  now 
celebrated  on  Nov.  1  in  the  Roman  and  Eng- 
lish churches.  F. 

All  Souls'  Day,  observed  upon  Nov.  2  as  a 
day  of  praver  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be 
delivered  from  purgatory.  It  arose  in  the 
Roman  Church  m  the  10th  century,  without 
special  papal  direction,  and  is  extensively  ob- 
served as  a  pious  custom.  F. 

Almeridans.    See  Amalric. 

Alms,  charity  to  the  poor,  was  repeatedly 
enjoinea  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in- 
corporated in  the  Mosaic  law.  In  the  New  it 
is  sustained  by  the  precept  and  example  of 
our  Saviour,  by  the  institution  of  the  diaco- 
nate  (Acta  vii.),  and  bv  numerous  injunctions 
of  the  Apostles.  Help  is  to  be  given  to  the 
needv  cheerfully,  unostentatiously,  and  abun- 
dantly, yet  with  intelligence.  *  Charity  which 
leads  to  improvidence  and  encourages  idleness 
is  neither  a  duty  nor  a  grace,  but  an  injury  to 
giver  and  receiver.  **  Blessed  is  he  lliat  eon- 
Hdereth  the  poor,"  and  studies  to  afford  relief 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  diminish  the  recipient's 
self-respect  or  encourage  a  spirit  of  depend- 
ence. (See  Barrow's  SSrmon  on  Bounty  to  the 
Poor  and  Uhlhorn's  Christian  Charity  in  t/ie 
Ancient  Church,  Edin.,  1883.)  C. 

Alogians  {deniers  of  the  Logos),  an  Asia 

'Xinor  Anti-Trinitarian  2d  century  sect,  which 

denied  the  doctrines  of  the  Logbs,  the  Para- 

clete,  and  of  the  continuance  of  the  prophetic 

gifts  in  the  church,  and  also  attributed  the 


writings  of  John,  which  taught  these  doc- 
trines, to  Cerinthus,  in  order  not  thereby  to 
impeach  the  authority  of  that  apostle. 

Alombrados,  a  Spanish  mystical  sect  of  the 
16lh  century,  which  was  persecuted  by  the 
Inquisition.  Ignatius  Loyola  was  wrongly 
accused  of  belonging  to  it. 

Aloysiua  (a-lo-ish'-e-us),  de  Gonzag^  EL, 
b.  of  the  princely  house  in  Casti^lione,  Italy, 
March  9,  1568;  became  a  Jesuit  in  Rome, 
1587 ;  devoted  himself  to  the  victims  of  the 
pestilence  which  broke  out  in  Rome,  1590, 
and  succumbed  to  it  himself,  June  21,  1591. 
He  was  beatified  1621,  and  canonized  1726. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  last  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  commonly  used  as  a 
phrase  expressive  of  eternity  (Rev.  i.  8,  11 ; 
xxi.  6  ;  xxii.  13).  The  letters  were  also  used 
on  monograms  in  connection  with  a  cross  or 
sign  X  P  (for  Xpwrrof). 

Alphonsus  Maria  do  LiguorL    See  Ltg- 
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Al'-tar.  1.  Biblical  use.  The  structure  on 
which  sacrifices  are  offered.  The  first  on  rec- 
ord is  that  which  Noah  built  on  leaving  the 
ark  (Gten.  viii.  20).  His  example  was  followed 
by  the  patriarchs,  and  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  the 
form  and  use  of  the  structure  were  carefully 
prescribed.  In  the  tabernacle  and  temple  there 
were  two  altars,  one  for  burnt-offerings,  which 
was  covered  with  brass,  and  hence  called 
brazen,  where  all  the  victims  were  slain  (Ex. 
xxvii.) ;  the  other  for  incense,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  24  plates  of  gold,  and  hence  called 
golden  (Ex.  xxx.),  and  upon  it  sweet  incense 
was  burnt  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offerings  sprinkled  once  a 
year  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  These 
were  the  prescribed  places  of  worship,  yet  wo 
find  that  on  signal  occasions  when  there  was  a 
special  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence, 
as  in  the  case  of  Gideon,  Kanoah,  Samuel, 
David,  etc.,  the  rule  was  suspended,  and  a 
new  altar  erected  and  used.  In  the  Christian 
church  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
communion-table,  and  there  have  been  exciting 
controversies  concerning  the  propriety  of  this 
application,  the  decision  of  which  depends 
upon  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  Eucharist. 
If  the  Lord's  Supper  is  in  any  proi)cr  sense  a 
sacrifice,  having  objective  validity,  then  the 
place  where  the  words  of  institution  are  pro- 
nounced may  rightly  be  called  an  altar  ;  but 
if  it  be  simply  a  memorial  feast  in  \yhich 
Christ  communicates  himself  to  his  believing 
people,  then  the  term  is  inapplicable  and  can 
only  mislead.  In  the  first  prayer-book  of 
Kinc:  Edward  VI.,  1649,  the  word  altar  was 
used  in  the  rubric  ;  but  in  1550  an  order  was 
issued  for  the  setting  up  of  tables  instead  of 
altars,  and  in  the  second  prayer-book,  1552, 
the  word  altar  was  everywhere  replaced  by 
table.  In  the  passage  (Heb.  xiii.  10),  "we 
have  an  altar,"  etc.,  by  a  usual metonomy  the 
word  altar  is  put  for  sacrifice,  as  is  plain  from 
what  follows,  "  whereof  they  have  no  right  to 
eat."  This  means  the  sacrifice  which  Christ 
offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  to  cat  of 
it  means  to  partake  of  the  blessings  whick 
Christ  procured  by  that  great  sacrifice.     C.  . 
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2.  In  the  Christian  church,  "the  table 
or  raised  surface  on  which  the  eucharist  is 
consecrated. '  *  In  primitive  times  it  was  made 
usually  of  wood,  but  from  the  Ume  that  the 
practice  arose  of  celebrating  on  a  martyr's 
tomb  in  the  Catacombs  (3d  century),  stone  has 
been  exclusively  used — at  least  that  part  must 
be  on  which  the  consecrated  elements  and  the 
chalice  rest.  In  the  Roman  Church  it  mu6t 
be  consecrated  by  a  bishop  or  an  abbot  author- 
ized to  do  it  by  the  pope.  Three  cloths  cover 
it,  one  of  them  long  enough  to  reach  the 
ground,  the  others  shorter.  On  it,  besides  flow- 
ers, real  or  artificial,  is  a  crucifix,  set  between 
two  candlesticks,  also  three  altar  cards,  con- 
taining certain  prayers  which  the  priest  cannot 
conveniently  read  from  the  Missal,  which  is 
placed  on  a  cushion  at  the  right-hand  side 
loolring  toward  the  altar.  Under  the  altar- 
stone  the  relics  are  placed.  Originally  there 
was  only  one  altar  in  a  church,  but  now  there 
may  be  several.  The  chief  or  high  altar  looks 
toward  the  East.  It  is  approached  by  three 
steps. 

l\frtable  altan  are  boxes  or  wood  or  metal, 
richly  decorated,  which  contain  the  relics,  the 
host,  and  the  consecrated  cup  ;  used  on  Jour- 
neys where  there  is  no  regular  altar  for  the 
eucharistic  service. 

Altar  braada  are  the  consecrated  wafers, 
made  of  fine  white  flour,  and  usually  stamped 
with  the  figure  of  Christ  crucified,  or  the  letters 
IMS,  the  so-called  monogram  of  Christ. 

Altar-cloth.    See  Altar,  3. 

Altar-ptooa^  a  iHcture  placed  above  an  altar. 

Altar-rails  mark  it  off  from  the  body  of  the 
church. 

AUar-acreen,  commonly  called  a  reredos, 
a  structure  often  richly  ornamented,  directly 
behind  the  altar. 

Altar,  Strlppiiig  o^  of  its  cloths  and  arti- 
cles, in  commemoration  of  Christ  being  strip- 
pBd  of  his  nu-ments,  takes  place  in  the  Roman 
Church  on  Maundy  Thursday. 

A4yp'4-iu,  8I«  bosom  friend  of  Au^us- 
tine,  converted  ana  baptized  at  the  same  time 
with  him,  387  ;  accompanied  him  to  Africa ; 
established  a  monastery  at  Tagaste ;  became 
bishop  there  394  ;  d.  about  430. 

Alxog,  Johann  Bi^vtlst,  J>J>,  (MOnster), 
1835),  Roman  CathoUc ;  b.  at  Ohiau,  SUesia, 
June  .29,  1806 ;  studied  at  Bonn  and  Breslau  ; 
became  priest,  1884 ;  professor  of  church  liis- 
tory  at  Posen.  1886  ;  at  Hildesheun,  1845  ;  at 
Freibui^,  in  Breisgau.  1853  ;  d.  there,  Majch 
1.  1878.  His  more  important  works  arc : 
Lekrbueh  der  UnitenalgeaehichU  dtr  ehrUt- 
Uehen  Kirehe,  Mainz.  1840,  9th  ed..  1872-73, 
2  vols.;  (garbled)  £ng.  trans.,  JTaatui/ of  CTiii- 
wnal  Ghurrh  HUtory,  Cincinnati.  O..  1874-76, 
8  vols.  ;  Patpoioffie,  Freiburg.  1866,  3d  ed., 
1876 ;  Die  DeuUthen  PUnarien  oder  Fb^Ul- 
len  auM  der  Zdt  wn  1470-1522, 1874. 

A-aial'-«k-ilaa,  a  powerful  people  of  unoer- 
tain  origin,  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  7), 
and  called  by  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  20)  "  the 
first  of  the  nations."    They  were  signally  de>  * 


feated  in  a  mean  attack  upon  Israel  at  Rephi- 
dim,  and  were  thereafter  exposed  to  God's 
judgments  (Ex.  xvii.  16).  They  were  over- 
thrown by  £hud  (Judges  iii.  13,  15),  by  Gid- 
eon (Judges  vii.  22),  by  Saul  (1  6am.  xv.), 
whose  failure  to  exterminate  them  brought  on 
his  own  destruction,  and  finally  by  David  (1 
Sam.  XXX.),  who  completed  their  overtlurow 
as  a  people,  and  their  name  perished  from  the 
earth.  Their  countiy  was  a  r^on  lying 
somewhere  between  Canaan  and  £8ypt,  not 
capable  of  exact  delineation  because  they  were 
a  nomad  people.  C. 

Ain-al'-iio  of  Bana,  a  teacher  of  philoso|^y' 
and  theology  in  Paris  about  the  end  of  the  12th 
century.  His  doctrine  was  pantheistic,  and 
utterances  as  to  the  participation  of  believers 
in  the  body  of  Christ  first  awakened  suspicion. 
In  IfM  he  was  condenmed  by  Innocent  III. 
After  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after, 
traces  were  found  of  a  sect  founded  by  him, 
the  Almeridans.  At  a  synod  held  on  their  ac- 
count in  Paris,  1209,  Amalric's  doctrine  was 
condemned,  and  his  bones  were  exhumed  and 
scattered  abroad.  The  doctrines  of  the  Al- 
meridans were  summarily  expressed  in  three 
propositions :  Gfod  is  all ;  every  Christian 
must  believe  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  bodv 
of  Christ,  and  this  belief  is  as  neoessair  to  sal- 
vation as  that  in  the  birth  and  death  of  the 
Redeemer  ;  no  sin  is  reckoned  to  those  who 
abide  in  love.  The  meaning  of  the  second 
sentence  was  that  God  had  become  incarnate 
in  believers  just  as  he  was  in  Christ  The 
Almericians  Mlieved  the v  constituted  the  reve- 
lation of  QoA  as  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  sacra- 
ments were  rejected  by  them ;  and  the  last 
of  their  three  propositions  was  so  understood 
as  to  open  the  way  .for  the  grossest  sensual  in- 
dulgence. The  sect  of  the  Free  Spirit  (O-v.) 
is  a  continuation  of  this  sect.  F. 

Am'-a-aa.    See  Joab. 

Am-a-si'-ah  (whom  Jehovah  Mrenffihefu), 
eighth  king  of  Judah  (2  Kinp  xiv.  1-20).  He 
succeeded  Joiish,  began  by  lulling  his  father  a 
murderers ;  for  a  time  served  Jehovah,  but 
after  his  brilliant  victory  over  Edom,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  mercenary  troops  make  thdr 
appearance  in  the  Jewish  army,  he  worship- 
ped the  gods  of  his  conquered  foe,  and  thus 
sealed  his  own  doom.  In  his  foolish  confi- 
dence he  incited  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  to 
fight  him,  and  was  badly  beaten.  Jerusalem 
was  sacked  and  its  wall  partly  broken  doirn. 
Fifteen  years  afterward  he  was  murdered  at 
Lachish,  whither  he  had  fled  to  escape  a  con- 
spiracy. 

Ambition,  the  desire  of  excelling  others  and 
so  becoming  distinguished.  Milton  calb  it 
' '  that  last  infirmity  of  a  noble  mind. ' '  All  de- 
pends upon  its  object.  If  one  scorn  delights 
and  live  laborious  days  to  glorify  God  and 
benefit  his  kind,  this'  is  lofty  and  admira- 
ble ;  but  if  it  be  only  for  personal  alms,  then 
is  it  low  and  mean,  and  often  "  overlei^w  it- 
self,"  C. 

Ambo  (from  verb  "  to  go  up,"  iedoHun^ 
pvipitum)  the  raised  desk  in  a  church  from 
whicJi  especially  the  Scriptures  and  the  edicta 
of  the  bishop  were  read ;  if  there  were  two 
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ambones  then  one  was  used  for  the  gospel  and 
one  for  the  epistle  ;  \!  another,  then  it  was  used 
for  the  prophetical  or  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  ambo  was  usually  on  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  chancel. 

Am'-broae,  Isaac,  Nonconformist,  baptized 
at  Ormskirk.  May  29, 1604  ;  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, served  in  several  places,  was  ejected  for 
nonconformity  from  his  charge  at  Gerstang, 
1662 ;  retirea  to  Preston  and  died  ;  buried 
Jan.  25.  1663.  He  wrote  Looking  unto  Jem9, 
London,  1658 ;  his  Works  were  republished, 
London,  1829 ;  again,  1835,  with  brief  Me- 
moir, 

Amfaroae  of  BCUan,  b.  at  Treves,  834  or 
340  ;  d.  at  Milan.  April  3  or  4, 897  ;  is  famous 
as  a  great  ecclesiastic^  leader,  and  not  unde- 
servedly ranked  as  one  of  the  four  great  Latin 
fathers.  He  deceived  a  Christian  education, 
but  having  early  directed  his  attention  to  the 
law.  was  advanced  in  this  profession  and  in 
public  office  till  he  became  prefect  of  Liguria 
and  Emilia,  with  his  residence  at  Milan. 
Here  it  was  that  in  374,  upon  the  death  of 
Auxentius  the  Bishop,  Ainbrose  was  elected 
his  successor  by  popular  acclamation.  In 
some  respects  he  was  strikingly  unsuited  for 
the  position,  but  having  reluctantly  accepted 
it,  he  entered  upon  it  with  ardor  and  soon 
gained  eminent  fitness  for  it.  He  studied  and 
taught  his  theology  at  the  same  time,  and 
though  he  mentions  this  fact  as  an  excuse  for 
some  of  his  imperfections,  it  gave  a  practical 
and  living  character  to  his  system.  Augustine 
heard  him  with  delight  and  was  converted 
under  his  preaching,  and  baptized  by  him, 
887. 

He  was  soon  involved  in  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, in  which  he  took  the  orthodox  side.  He 
urged  the  election  of  an  orthodox  bishop  in 
BimUum,  against  the  influence  of  the  Arian 
empress.  Justina.  In  881  a  synod  was  called 
at  Aquileia  to  decide  upon  the  orthodoxy  of 
Palladius,  bishop  in  lllyria.  The  oriental 
bishops,  though  invited,  did  not  appear,  and 
under  Ambrose's  lead,  Palladius  was  con- 
demned. In  885-66  the  emperor  requested  the 
use  of  two  churches  in  Milan  for  the  worship 
of  the  Arians.  Ambrose  refused  to  grant  them, 
regarding  himself  as  the  divinely  appointed 
guardian  of  the  faith.  Great  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  the  order  was 
even  Issued  to  resort  to  violence  ;  but  the  ex- 
citement of  the  people  of  the  city  and  the  firm- 
ness of  the  bishop  earned  the  day.  **  If  you 
demand  my  person,''  said  Ambrose,  "  I  am 
ready  to  submit,  .  .  .  but  I  will  never  betray 
the  church  of  Christ." 

In  the  year  384  the  prefect  of  Rome,  upon 
occasion  of  Yalentinian  II.  's  accession  to  the 
throne,  presented  a  petition  that  the  altar  of 
victory  should  be  restored  to  its  place  in  the 
hidl  01  the  senate,  and  that  all  oaths  should  be 
sworn  upon  it.  Ambrose  met  the  petition 
with  a  reply  in  which  he  combatted  the  argu- 
ments of  the  prefect,  both  as  to  their  reason- 
ableness and  theii^  fairness.  It  was  an  equal 
contest  of  two  educated  Romans  arrayed  for 
truth  and  error.  Ambrose  prevailed.  But  no 
occasion  so  presents  the  vigor,  courage,  and 
the  consequent  success  of  Ambrose  so  vividly 


as  his  contest  with  the  Emperor  Theodosius. 
In  890  a  tumult  occurred  in  Thessalonica,  in 
which  an  officer  of  the  emperor  was  killed. 
The  emperor  in  anger  order^  a  promiscuous 
massacre,  in  which  about  7000  persons  were 
killed.  Ambrose  refused  the  communion  to 
the  emperor  till  he  had  performed  an  8 
months'  penance,  and  had  promised  that  there- 
after an  interval  of  30  days  should  elapse  be- 
fore any  sentence  of  death  should  be  executed. 
As  a  writer,  Ambrose  is  noted  for  his  ser- 
mons, for  his  exegetical  writings  which  grew 
out  of  his  sermons,  and  for  his  moral,  ascetic, 
and  dogmatic  works.  (See  Migne,  Pat.  Lat, 
XIV. ,  Eng.  trans,  of  his  Letters  in  Oxford 
Library  of  the  Fathers,  and  On  Holy  Virginity, 
Oxford,  1848.)  He  does  not  discourage  mar- 
riage in  favor  of  celibacjr.  His  dogmatic  posi- 
tion is  that  of  the  Council  of  Nice  in  theology 
and  in  Christology ;  in  anthropology  he  empha- 
sizes the  univerml  sinfulness  of  man ;  in  sote- 
riology  the  divine  ^race  as  the  only  source  of 
salvation.  Grace  is  received  by  faith.  The 
church  conveys  salvation.  The  Eucharist  is  an 
offering.  ( See  the  next  article. )  Life  by  Fi^r- 
ster,  Halle,  1884.  F. 

Ambrosian  Muaio.  Before  the  time  of 
Ambrose  the  music  of  the  church  had  been 
performed  entirely  by  the  clergy,  and  had  con- 
sisted in  the  monotonous  recitation  of  psalms 
in  an  ill-regulated  and  unskilful  manner. 
Ambrose  now  introduced  the  elements  of  mel- 
ody and  rhythm,  and  gave  the  congregation  a 
part  in  this  portion  of  the  service.  As  in  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  the  people  availed 
themselves  witli  joy  of  this  opportunity.  The 
spirit  of  Christianity  began  at  once  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  form  and  character  of  the 
music,  and  antiphonal  singinr  added  still 
more  to  its  attractiveness.  Ambrose  himself 
wrote  certain  hymns,  some  of  which  have 
come  down  even  to  us.  The  Ambrosian  form 
of  church  music  spread  throughout  all  the  Oc- 
cident, till  finally,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th 
century,  it  was  superseded  by  the  Gregorian 
(q.v.).  F. 

AubroaiaBter,  a  name  under  which  certain 
commentaries  upon  the  Pauline  epistles  pass 
which  are  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Ambrose. 
They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  his,  but 
rather  to  be  a  compilation  made  at  various 
times  between  the  years  880  and  800  by  vari- 
ous authors  from  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and 
Jerome,  and  ascribed  to  Ambrose  about  the 
time  of  their  completion.  F. 

Am-bro'*8i-ns,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  d. 
about  250,  was  the  wealthy  and  liberal  friend 
of  Origen,  who  paid  the  salaries  of  14  aman- 
uenses, bought  Bible  mss.,  and  in  all  ways 
supported  him  in  his  biblical  labors,  especially 
in  the  production  of  his  Hexapla.  Ho  also  in- 
cited Origen  to  write  his  great  reply  to  Celsus. 
(See  Ante-Nieene  FcUhers,  Am.  ed.,  pp.  395- 
669.) 

Ambrosius,  Ps«udo-.    See  Ambbosiabteb. 

Amen,  a  word  of  Hebrew  origin  signifying 
truth ,  certainty.  It  was  used  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence,  in  John's  Gospel  doubled — i.e., 
verily,  verily,  by  way  of  emphasis.  Occur- 
ring at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  it  confirms  all  that 
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has  been  said  and  invokes  the  fulfilment  of  it. 
In  the  apostolic  church  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26)  it  was 
used  as  the  response  by  the  people  at  the  close 
of  the  pubUc  prayers.  Jerome  says  that  in 
his  day  the  united  voice  of  the  people  sound- 
ed like  the  fall  of  water  or  the  voice  of  thun- 
der. In  Rev.  iii.  14  our  Lord  calls  himself 
**  the  Amen"— I.e..  as  the  words  following 
show.  '*  the  faithful  and  true  witness."    C. 

American  and  Foreign  Bible  8ooiety.  See 
BtBLB  Societies. 

American  and  Foreign  Obxiitian  Union, 
was  in  1849  formed  out  of  the  *' American 
Protestant  Society,'*  the  **  ForHgn  Evangeli- 
cal Society,"  and  the  *'  Christian  Alliance," 
in  order  to  convert  foreign  Roman  Catholics, 
and  was  prosperous  for  some  years.  But  it 
now  merely  supports  the  American  Chapel  in 
Paris. 

American  Baptist  BSissionary  Union.  See 
Baptist,   Missiokb. 

American  Baptist  Publiahing  Society. 
See  Baptist. 

American  Bible  Society.  See  Bible  So- 
cieties. 

American  Bible  Union.  See  Bible  So- 
cieties. 

American  Board  of  Oonmiissioneni  for 
Foreign  Missions.  See  Cokoreoational- 
ists.  Missions. 

American  Home  BSission  Society.  See 
Conoreqationalistb. 

American  Sunday  -  School  Union.  See 
Sunday-Schools. 

American  Tract  Society.  See  Tract  So- 
cieties. 

Ames  (Latin  form,  Ammus),  William,  D.D. 
(Cambridge  (?),  16-),  b.  in  Norfolk,  England, 
1576  ;  d.  at  Rotterdam,  Nov.  14,  1633.  Edu- 
cated at  Cambridge ;  became  fellow  ;  gave 
great  offence  by  his  outspoken  puritanism,  so 
e  permanently  removed  to  Holland,  1611,  and 
was  successively  at  Leyden  and  at  Rotter- 
dam ;  adviser  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  161&-10  ; 
professor  of  theology  at  Franeker,  1622.  and 
pastor  at  Rotterdam,  1682.  He  was  a  zealous 
and  able  advocate  of  Calvinism.  His  chief 
works  are,  Medulla  Theologia,  Amsterdam, 
1623— Eng.  trans.,  The  Marrow  of  Saered 
Didinity,  London,  1642 ;  first  book  repub- 
lished in  Latm,  1874  ;  and2>0  Conseientia,  1682 
— Eng.  trans. ,  ConseieTuse,  1639.  (See  his  Latin 
Worki,  Amsterdam,  1658,  5  vols.,  with  life  by 
Nethenus.) 

Amice,  a  piece  of  linen  which  covers  the 
head,  nock,  and  shoulders,  worn  by  the^offici- 
ating  priest  at  mass  in  the  Roman  Church. 
In  the  middle  a  cross  is  embroidered,  which 
must  be  kissed  on  taking  off  and  putting  on. 

Am-mi-a'-nus  Mar-col-li'-nus  (d.  about  890), 
a  Roman  historian,  who  is  important  for  the- 
ology on  account  of  many  bits  of  church  his- 
tory communicated  by  him.  He  was  a  Greek, 
from  Antioch,  who  served  in  the  army  under 
Constanttus  and  Julian,  and  spent  the  retire- 
ment of  his  later  years  in  Rome  engaged  upon 


his  history.  It  covered  originally  tlie  whole 
period  from  Nerva  (b.c.  96)  to  the  year  a.d. 
378.  The  first  13  books,  to  the  year  353,  have 
perished,  but  they  were  a  compilation.  The 
position  toward  Christianity  is  that  of  a 
heathen  who  had  some  sympathy  for  its  purer 
forms.  F. 

Ammon,  Ohriatoph  Friedrich  von,  Ger- 
man rationalist ;  b.  at  Bayreuth,  Jan.  16,  1766 ; 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen, 
1789  ;  at  G6ttingen,  1794  ;  at  Erlangen,  1804  ; 
chief  court  preacher  at  Dresden,  1813  ;  retired, 
1849  ;  d.  there,  May  21,  1850.  "  He  has  been 
called  the  Talleyrand  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  19th  century,"  because  of  his  rare 
knowled^,  great  elasticity  of  spirits,  and 
adaptability  of  character.  He  wrote  many 
books. 

Am'-mon-ites,  descendants  of  Ben-Ammi,  a 
son  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  38) ;  occupied  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  Gilead.  between  the  rivers 
Arnon  and  Jabbok ;  were  a  fierce,  cruel, 
plundering  people,  like  the  modern  Bedouin 
(cf.  1  Sam.  xi.  2 ;  2  Sam.  x.  4  ;  Jer.  xl.  14  ; 
Amos  i.  13),  and  worshipped  their  god,  Mo- 
loch, with  human  sacrifices,  especially  chil- 
dren (Lev.  xviii.  21 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  Al- 
though spared  by  God's  express  command 
when  Israel  passed  by  them  on  their  way  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan,  they  repeatedly  maae  war 
upon  the  covenant  people,  but  were  defeated 
by  Jephthah  (Judges  xi.  83),  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi. 
1).  Dav^id  (2  Sam.  xii.).  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
XX.),  and  Jotham  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  5).  During 
the  captivity  they  occupied  the  Jewish  territory 
and  opposed  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  ii.  10).  During  the  changes  which 
followed  the  Maccabean  period  thev lost  their 
independent  position,  and  gradually  became 
amalgamated  with  the  general  Arab  popula- 
tion. C. 

Am-mo'-ni-na.  1.  Sumamed  Saccas,  a 
philosopher  of  Alexandria,  d.  241  who  taught 
an  eclectic  system.  His  most  distinguished 
pupil  was  Pfotinus.  2.  Another  philosopher 
of  Alexandria,  flourished  about  a.d.  500.  3.  A 
Christian,  spoken  of  by  Eusebius,  who  wrote 
a  harmony  of  the  gospels.  F. 

Am'-o-lo,  bishop  of  Lyon  (840),  d.  852.  wrote 
against  Gottschalk's  predestination  views.  (See 
Migne.  Pat.  Lat.  CXVI.) 

A -mon,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  god.  one 
of  the  eight  of  the  first  order  and  the  chief  of 
the  Theban  triad.  Hence  he  appears  in  the 
name  of  the  famous  capital  of  upper  Egypt, 
which  Homer  calls  **  the  hundred-gated 
Thebes.  * '  In  Nahum  we  read  of  No-^mon  (iii. 
8),  and  in  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  25)  of  Aman  of  No, 
both  referring  to  the  same  great  city,  whose 
remains  still  fill  the  visitor  with  astonish- 
ment. C. 

Am'-or-ites,  a  tribe  descended  from  Canaan 
and  occupying  the  fertile  district  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  rivers  Arnon,  Jabbok,  and 
Jordan,  though  some  think  the  name  denotes 
locality,  not  distinction  of  race,  and  means 
simply  mountaioeers  or  highlanders.  How- 
ever this  may  be.  they  who  bore  this  name 
when  asked  to  allow  Israel  to  yoas  through 
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their  territorr  on  the  way  to  Palestine  refused, 
and  even  onered  armed  opposition  to  tlieir 
progress.  But  thev  were  defeated,  and  their 
territory  was  divided  between  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.).  Nothing  more 
is  heard  of  them  in  Scripture,  except  occa- 
sionally as  moving  in  small  bands.  C. 

Amortization,  the  giving  over  of  unalienable 
property  of  all  kinds  to  a  church,  monastery, 
or  other  foundation  so-called,  because,  inas- 
much as  the  same  was  forever  withdrawn 
from  trade,  it  was  as  if  held  by  a  dead  hand 
(mantis  fnortnm).  Various  acts  even  in  the 
Middle  Aces  had  to  be  passed  limiting  the  pos- 
sessions 01  the  church  from  this  source. 

A'-mos  {burden),  the  third  in  order  of  the 
minor  prophets,  did  not  belong  to  the  pro- 
phetic order  by  birth  or  education,  but  was 
divinely  called  while  a  herdman  at  Tekoa,  a 
village  some  12  m.  s.  of  Jerusalem.  He  was 
a  contemporarv  of  Hosea,  and  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  king  of  Israel.  His  ministry  was 
exercised  in  the  northern  kingdom,  which  at 
that  time  was  very  prosperous  and  very  sin- 
ful, and  his  discourses  are  for  the  most  part 
denunciations  of  sin  and  menaces  of  judg- 
ment ;  nor  are  they  rude,  as  some  have  said, 
but  eloquent  and  often  sublime.  As  usual 
the  book  closes  with  the  promise  of  good  in  the 
restoration  of  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David. 
It  contains  a  remarkable  series  of  symbolic  vis- 
ions (vii.  1-ix.  7),  and  shows  the  fidelity  of 
the  prophet  in  uttering  Jehovah's  word,  even 
when  threatened  by  the  court.  (See  com- 
mentary on  Amos  in  Lange.)  C. 

Ampulla.  1.  A  flask  to  contain  the  wine 
and  water  used  in  the  Eucharist  in  the  Roman 
Church.  2.  A  vessel  containing  consecrated 
oil  or  chrism. 

Ams'-doxf,  NikolausTon,  German  reformer ; 
b.  of  noble  xwirents  at  Torgau  (?),  Saxony,  Dec. 
3,  1483  ;  d.  at  Eisenach,  May  14,  1565.  Edu- 
cated at  Wittenberg,  he  became  professor  of 
theology  there,  1511,  and  several  times  rector  ; 
accompanied  Luther  to  the  Leipzig  disputa- 
tion (1519),  and  to  Worms  (1521) ;  preached 
for  him  in  Wittenberg  while  Luther  was  at 
the  Wartburg  ;  assisted  him  in  translating  the 
Old  Testament.  In  1524  he  became  superin- 
tendent at  Magdeburg,  and  introduced  the 
Reformation  in  its  neighborhood.  On  Jan.  20, 
1542,  Luther  consecrated  him  bishop  of  Naum- 
burg,  but  he  was  driven  out  of  his  see  by  the 
imperial  party  during  the  Smalcald  war  (1547), 
and  in  1552  became  general  superintenaent  at 
Eisenach.  He  was  active  in  establishing  the 
University  of  Jena,  and  edited  the  Jena  edition 
of  Luther's  works.  Outluthering  Luther  in 
his  opposition  to  Rome,  he  savagely  attack- 
ed the  Interim,  and  took  the  side  of  the 
strongest  Lutherans  in  the  adiaphorisiic,  svn- 
ergistic,  and  eucharistic  controversy.  His 
famous  declaration,  bv  which  he  is  best  re- 
membered, that  "  good  works  were  prejudi- 
cial to  salvation,'  was  probably  directed 
against  the  supposed  saving  value  of  cood 
works  in  themselves  considered.  His  follow- 
ers were  called  Ambdorfians.  Hfc  writings 
are  now  forgotten.    His  portrait  will  be  found  ' 


in  Koestlin,  Martin  iMiher,  Eng.  trans.,  p. 
522.   (See  his  life  by  Pressel,  Elberfeld.  1862.) 

Amadorfiana.    See  above. 

Am'-ulots,  something  worn  about  the  person 
to  ward  off  disease  or  other  evil.  The  super- 
stitious character  of  oriental  nations  led  them 
to  the  use  of  charms  of  this  nature,  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  carved  gems,  or  in  that  uf 
words  on  parchment  tightly  rolled  up.  This 
custom  extended  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in 
Isaiah's  description  of  female  luxury  (iii.  16- 
26)  what  in  the  Authorized  Version  is  rendered 
tablets  is  given  in  the  Revised  as  amulets, 
and  no  doubt  correctly.  C. 

Amyot  (t^-me-o),  Joseph  Maria,  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary ;  b.  at  Toulon,  France,  Feb.  18,  1718  ; 
d.  in  Peking,  China,  Oct.  8,  1793.  Entering 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1787,  he  went  to  China, 
after  rare  preparation,  in  1750,  won  the  favor 
of  the  emperor,  and  was  a  successful  mission- 
ary, and  learned  Chinese  scholar.  His  chief 
works  are  a  life  of  Confucius,  Paris,  1789  (vol. 
xii.  of  Memaires  eoneemant .  .  .  Chinois,  Paris, 
1776-1814,  17  vols.);  a  Tartar- Manchu-French 
Dictionary,  edited  by  Langles,  Paris,  1789-90, 
3  vols. 

Amyraldism.    See  below. 

Amyrant  (&.me-ro>.  MoXae,  Reformed 
Church  of  France  ;  b.  at  Bourgueil,  in  Tou- 
raine,  Sept.  1596 ;  d.  at  Saumur,  Jan.  8, 
1664,  where  he  had  been  educated  and  had 
preached  and  taught  theology.  In  his  Tratte 
de  la  Predestination  (Saumur,  1634),  he 
sought  to  moderate  the  strong  predestination 
theory  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  by  the  universa- 
Usmus  hypothetictts — i.e.,  the  hypothesis  that 
God  offers  salvation  to  all  under  the  condi- 
tions of  faith.  But  as  the  grace  which  saves  is, 
after  all,  only  given  to  the  elect,  the  moderation 
of  the  theory  was  more  in  words  than  fact. 
Repeatedly  accused  of  heresy,  he  was  as  reg- 
ularly acquitted  in  the  synods,  but  the  Qm- 
aensus  Helveticus  was  directed  against  him. 
His  theory,  which  has  found  many  advocates- 
Baxter,  Andrew  Fuller,  Milner,  and  the  New 
England  divines — is  called  Amyraldism. 

Anabaptists  [lit.,  those  who  baptized  again, 
those  already  baptized  in  infancy],  a  term  in- 
discriminately applied  in  the  16th  century  to 
all  who  either  theoretically  or  practically  de- 
nied the  validity  of  infant  baptism.  But  the 
Anabaptists  of  the  16th  centurv  should  be 
distinctly  separated  into  not  less  than  8  classes 
— viz.  :  Fanatics,  Evangelical  Christians,  and 
Mystics  or  Doctrinal  Errorists. 

I.  Fanatics. — Notable  representatives  of 
fanatical  Anabaptists  were  Thomas  Milnzer, 
Melchior  Hoffman,  and  the  leaders  in  the  Mttn- 
ster  uproar.  Thomas  Mtlnzer  (q.v.)  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  ability,  but  of  extrava- 
gant and  unbalanced  views.  He  became  one  of 
the  unfortunate  leaders  in  the  Peasants'  War. 
This  hopeless  rebellion  issued  iu  fearful  slaugh- 
ter and  in  MUnzer's  capture  and  execution. 
The  provocation  was  great,  and  Mttnzer's 
sympathy  for  the  oppre^ed  peasants  was  gen- 
uine, but  his  prediction  of  miraculous  deliver- 
ance was  entirely  unjustifiable.  Before  his 
death  he  confessed  his  error  in  Inciting  rebel- 
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lion,  but  at  the  same  time  he  solemnly  warned 
princes  against  the  grievous  oppression  of  their 
subiects.  Munzer  repudiated  infant  baptism 
in  theory,  but  continued  the  practice  until  a 
few  months  before  his  death.  There  is  no 
proof  that  Milnzer  was  himself  baptized  as  an 
adult,  or  that  he  ever  administereid  the  ordi- 
nance to  any  believers  who  repudiated  infant 
baptism. 

Melchlor  Hoffman  (q. v.)  has  been  called  the 
"evil  genius  of  the  Anabaptists. "  He  became 
a  Protestant  in  1528,  and  after  his  rejection 
of  infant  baptism,  about  1580,  the  Anabap- 
tists in  large  sections  of  country  were  greatly 
influenced  by  his  belief  in  the  impending  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ,  by  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  derived  his  human  body  through,  not  of 
Mary,  and  by  the  claim  of  Hoffman  and  others 
that  they  were  inspired  prophets.  Hoffman 
died  in  Strasburg,  m  1548,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  10  years.  Some  of  his  followers  were 
infatuated  fanatics,  guided  by  pretended  vis- 
ions and  dreams. 

The  excesses  at  MUnster,  more  than  any 
other  episode  in  their  history,  tended  to  bring 
Anabaptists  of  all  classes  into  disrepute.  The 
fanatical  tendencies  of  Hoffman's  teaching 
were  doubtless  a  contributing,  but  by  no  means 
a  sole  caase  of  the  Mtknster  uproar.  In  1582 
Bernard  Kothmann,  the  popular  Lutheran 
preacher,  became  an  Anabaptist.  The  Prot- 
estants soon  gained  control  of  the  city,  drove 
out  the  Romanist  bishop  and  clergy,  and  or- 
ganized an  armv  for  the  permanent  retention 
of  the  place.  Malcontents  and  fanatics  flocked 
to  MUnster.  Their  leader,  John  3£atthieson,  a 
baker  of  Haarlem,  was  slain,  with  80  of  his 
followers,  in  April,  1584.  Under  his  succes- 
sor, John  of  Leyden  (Johann  Bockhold,  b.  at 
Mtlnster  about  1509  ;  tortured  to  death  there, 
January,  1536),  there  was  a  period  of  the 
wildest  excesses  and  indecency.  J  ohn  claimed 
to  be  authorized  and  inspired  from  heaven. 
He  sanctioned  and  practised  polygamy.  Ho 
beheaded  one  of  his  wives,  and  put  to  death 
the  more  reputable  Anabaptists,  who  remon- 
strated against  his  practices  and  refused  sub- 
mission to  his  assumed  authority.  The  town 
was  finally  caotured  in  June,  1585,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Mdnster  kingdom  were  put  to 
death. 

II.  SfcangeliccU  Ohristians. — The  place  of 
honor  among  the  early  evangelical  Anabap- 
tists must  be  given  to  those  of  Switzerland  and 
southern  (Germany.  There  were  Anabaptist 
tendencies  in  Switzerland  in  1528-24,  and 
some  declined  to  have  their  children  baptized, 
but  the  first  formal  repudiation  of  their  own 
baptism  in  infancy  b^  persons  who  sought  the 
ordinance  on  profession  of  their  personal  faith 
occurred  in  /anuary,  1525,  at  Zurich.  From 
that  time  Anabaptist  views  spread  rapidly,  and 
churches  were  formed  at  Zarich,  Zoflikon, 
Hallau,  St.  Qall,  and  elsewhere.  On  account 
of  persecution.  Anabaptists  were  driven  from 
place  to  place,  and  their  views  spread  through- 
out southern  (Germany,  Austria,  the  Tvrol, 
Poland,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England. 
Prominent  among  the  Anabaptists  in  Switzer- 
land  were  George  Blaurock,  Conrad  Grebel, 
Felix  Manz,  who  was  an  excellent  Hebrew 
scholar,  and    Balthazer   Hubmeier.      Hub- 


meier  was  pastor  of  a  larc^e  Reformed  church, 
and  later  of  an  Anabaptist  church  at  W aid- 
shut,  just  across  the  Rhine  from  Switzerland, 
in  Austrian  territory.  He  disputed  with 
Zwingli  concerning  infant  baptism,  wrote 
against  intolerance,  was  imprispned  at  Zilrich, 
and  under  pressure  made  a  temporary  retrac- 
tion, which  he  entirely  withdrew  ;  after  which 
he  went  to  Moravia  m  1526,  where  he  formed 
a  church.  He  was  arraigned  by  the  Austrian 
authorities,  and  burned  in  March,  1527,  at  Vi- 
enna, where,  three  days  after  his  death,  his  wife 
was  drowned  in  the  Danube.  His  writings  re- 
veal marked  ability  and  a  rare  spirit  of  devo- 
tion and  loyalty  to  Christ.  He  believed  in  the 
iLse  of  the  sword  for  civil  defence,  but  not  for 
religious  persecution.  He  was  a  man  of  pure 
character,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  schol- 
ars among  the  early  Anabaptists.  The  Swiss 
Anabaptists  have  bieen  unwarrantably  charged 
with  fanaticism  and  disloyalty.  The  famous 
case  of  the  fratricide  at  St.  Gall  has  been  con- 
clusively shown  to  be  attributable  to  either  in- 
toxication or  insanity.  The  Anabaptists  sol- 
emnly disclaimed  all  sympathy  with  such  ac- 
tion. The  better  class  of  Anabaptists  in 
Svritzerland  and  elsewhere  believed  in  the  sole 
and  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  separation  of  church  and  State,  in  the  vol- 
untary system  of  choosing  and  supporting 
pastors,  that  baptism  should  be  restricted  to 
professed  believers,  and  that  churches  should 
be  exclusively  composed  of  baptized  believers. 
Besides  these  views,  many  refused  to  take 
oaths,  to  bear  arms,  or  to  act  as  civil  magis- 
trates. Some  of  these  tenets  are  now  familiar 
as  those  which  have  been  transmitted  through 
the  Mennonites  to  the  modern  Friends.  Most 
Swiss  Anabaptists  held  with  Hubmeier  that 
in  this  wicked  world  civil  magistracy  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  laws  of  the  state  ought  to  be 
obeyed  when  they  do  not  contravene  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience.  But  these  men  anticipated 
modern  views  of  religious  toleration,  and  they 
could  not  act  as  ma^trates  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  which  involved  persecution  for 
religious  opinions.  For  this  Hubmeier  and 
others  deserve  to  be  honored  as  men  who  were 
in  advance  of  their  age,  instead  of  being 
charged  with  want  of  patriotism  or  with  dis- 
reganl  for  social  order.  The  Swiss  Anabap- 
tists earnestly  co-operated  with  the  Reformers 
at  Zurich,  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the  old 
church.  Yet  the  authorities  at  Zfirich,  with 
the  approval  of  Zwingli,  determined  to  crush 
by  force  opposition  to  infant  baptism  and  the 
growth  of  churches  formed  on  the  basis  of  a 
membership  restricted  to  those  who  professed 

Personal  faith  in  Christ.  The  council  declared 
rowning  to  be  the  penalty  of  the  baptism  of 
those  adults  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy. 
In  addition  to  the  large  number  who  were  im- 
prisoned or  banished,  not  less  than  6  persons 
were  put  to  death  at  Zurich  as  Anabaptists. 
G^rge  Wagner  and  Michael  Sattler,  in  south- 
ern Germany,  and  Hubmeier,  at  Vienna,  were 
put  to  death  by  Romanists,  but  Felix  Manz 
and  his  fellows  suffered  martyrdom  at  the 
hands  of  Zwingllans. 

III.  Mystics  and  Doctrinal  Errorists, — 
Among  the  speculative  mystics  who  adopted 
Anabaptist  views,  John  Denk  and  Lewis  Hfilt- 
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zer  were  prominent.  Their  translation  of  the 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  Hebrew  original,  published  at  Aunburg, 
in  1527,  several  years  before  that  of  Luther, 
passed  through  several  editions  and  was  of 
acknowledged  merit.  From  the  rare  works 
of  Denk,  it  appears  that  he  believed  in  an 
inner  voico  or  illumination  and  a  natural  moral 
power  common  to  all  men,  in  tho  freedom  of 
the  will  in  a .  more  appreciable  and  emphatic 
sense  than  Luther  *s  hold  to  freedom,  in  relig- 
ious toleration,  and  in  the  final  restoration  of 
all  men.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Denk  did 
not  believe  in  the  Deity  of  Christ.  He  did  not 
discuss  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  technical 
terms  ;  but  if  we  make  proper  allowance  for 
the  mystical  vagueness  of  Denk's  writings, 
and  if  we  realizehis  profound  personal  loyalty 
to  Christ,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  and  even 
unjust  to  classify  Denk  with  avowed  Unita- 
rians. It  must  he  admitted,  however,  that  his 
writings  do  not  contain  any  explicit  statement 
of  Trinitarian  doctrine.  H&tzer  shared  Denk 's 
mystical  views,  wrote  several  hvmns  of  merit, 
and  was  "  a  model  translator  of  the  Bible,  and 
one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  old  Protestant 
Oburch"  (Beck).  He  was  charged  with  hold- 
ing Anti-Trinitarian  views,  but  the  charge  is 
not  proved  {Keller),  There  were  some  Ana- 
baptists in  whom  the  spiritual  characteristics 
of  evangelical  Christians  blended  with  one- 
sided views  of  either  life  or  doctrine.  It  had 
been  •  almost  a  miracle  if,  in  the  rejection  of 
false  authority,  some  persons  had  not  become 
distrustful  of  truth  as  well  as  of  error.  Many 
Hystics,  Ration^Usts,  and  Anti-Trinitarians 
agreed  with  evangelical  Anabaptists  in  the 
opinion  that  the  X^ew  Testament  does  not 
teach  infant  baptism.  The  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  the  mental  freedom  which  characterized 
these  different  classKes  gave  them  a  mutual  in- 
fluence over  each  other.  While  many  Unita- 
rians rejected  infant  baptism  and  some  omitted 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  altogether,  the  spec- 
ulative difficulties  of  Unitarians  may  have  un- 
duly affected  not  a  few  reverent  men  like  Denk 
and  Hfttzer,  and  especially  those  Anabaptists 
who  took  refuge  in  Poland.  The  large  body 
of  early  Swiss  Anabaptists  firmly  believed  In 
the  Deity  of  Christ. 

LiTEBATUBK.  —  Important  collections  of 
Anabaptist  literature  are  in  the  libraries  of  the 
liochester  and  the  Crozer  theological  sem- 
inaries. It  is  in  Gkrman,  as  are  also  the  best 
works  on  the  subject,  by  Cornelius,  Keller, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Beck.  In  English  the  best 
book  is  H.  S.  Burrage,  A  History  of  the  Ana- 
baptiets  4n  SiaHzertaM,  Philadelphia,  1882 ; 
see  also  The  HUtories  of  the  Baptists  by  Crosby 
(London,  1788-40,  4  vols.) ;  Cramp  (Philadel- 
phia. 1869);  and  Armitage  (N.  Y.,  1886). 
The  last  contains  a  translation  of  the  Schleit- 
heim  Confession,  which  is  among  the  earliest 
and  most  interesting  formal  statements  of  doc- 
trine held  hv  the  evangelical  Anabaptists.  It 
is  a  letter  of  uncertain  authorship,  dated  Feb. 
24, 1527,  and  addressed  by  *'  certain  believing 
baptized  children  of  Gk>d  ...  to  the  congre- 
gations of  believing  baptized  Christians. ' '  (8ee 
pp.  M1MS2.)  B.  O.  True. 

.    AnaohoiitM.    See  Akchobitb0. 


Aa-a-ole'-tiis,  popes  of  that  name.  1.  Ro- 
man presbyter-bl^op  in  the  earliest  times. 
His  historical  reality  has  been  questioned,  but 
tradition  is  too  clear  in  his  favor.  By  some 
he  is  reckoned  as  the  third,  and  by  some  as  the 
second  from  Peter.  2.  An  anti-pope  (Peter 
Pierleoni),  Feb.  14,  1180— Jan.  25,  1188.  De- 
scended from  a  powerful  Jewish  family,  he 
was  rapidly  advanced  in  the  papal  court,  be- 
ing created  cardinal  in  1116,  ana  elected  pope 
in  1180.  The  cardinals  of  the  imperial  fac- 
tion, however,  hastily  elected  and  inaugurated 
a  certain  Gregory  as  Innocent  II.  Anacletus 
compelled  his  rival  to  fly,  but  political  mis- 
takes which  he  made  finally  decided  the  em- 
geror  a^inst  him,  and  at  last  he  was  forsaken 
J  all  his  adherents,  and  was  only  saved  from 
his  adversaries  by  the  hand  of  death.        F. 

Anagnost.    See  Lectob. 

Anagogical  TGreek,  to  **  lead  "  or  "  bring 
up"),  a  niethoa  of  Scripture  interpretation, 
very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  which  the 
text  IS  interpreted  in  its  bearings  on  future 
and  heavenly  things  and  conditions. 

Analogy  of  Faith.    See  Faith,  Herue- 

KEUTICS. 

Anam'-me-lech,  the  name  of  an  idol  deity  of 
Seplarvaim,  Introduced  into  Samaria  by  the 
Assyrian  settlers  (2  Kings  xvii.  81).  It  repre- 
sented the  female  power  of  the  sun,  as  Adram- 
melech  did  the  male  power.  C. 

An'Si'vU'-mL  {Jehovah  is  ffradous),  1.  A  pro- 
fessed convert  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem, 
who  having  sold  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church  kept  back  a  part  of  the  price.  Be- 
ing charged  by  Peter  with  his  sin  be  fell  down 
dead  on  the  spot.  His  wife  Sapphira  after- 
w(ud  having  committed  the  same  sin  suffered 
the  same  doom  (Acts  v.  1-10).  2.  A  devout 
disciple  at  Damascus,  who  wc3  commissioned 
to  visit  Paul  after  his  conversion  and  restore 
to  him  his  sight  (AcU  ix.  10-18).  8.  A  man 
appointed  by  Herod  high-priest  a.d.  48,  be- 
fore whom  Paul  was  arraigned,  and  who  after- 
ward became  one  of  his  accusers  before  Felix 
(Acts  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  1,  xxv.  2).  He  died  mis- 
erably at  the  outbreak  of  the  last  Jewish 
war,  C. 

Anaph'-ora  {raising  up).  1.  A  designation 
in  the  Greek  Church  for  the  Eucharist,  espe- 
cially the  closing  part.  2.  Among  the  Copts 
the  service  book.    8.  The  cover  of  the  chalice. 

An-as-tS'-si-UB,  popes  of  that  name.  1.  Pope 
898-402,  took  part  in  the  controversy  about 
Origen,  condemning  his  writings  and  forbid- 
ding communion  with  Rufinus,  who  had  trans- 
lated one  of  them.  He  also  opposed  the  Dona- 
tists.  2.  Pope  496-498.  He  was  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  healing  the  schism  which  existed  in 
his  day  between  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
but  went  too  far  in  this,  and  was  styled  in  a 
decree  of  Gratian's  "  one  cast  out  by  the 
church."  For  this  reason  he  was  termed  a 
heretic  till  the  16th  century  by  church  writers. 
3.  Pope  911-918.  4.  Pope  1153-54,  was  a 
decided  opponent  of  Anacletus  II.  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1130.  He  recognized  Wichmann  as 
bishop  of  Naumburg  and  William  as  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  thus  healed  two  impor- 
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tant  ecclesiastical  quarrels. — The  remaining 
Anastasius  was  an  anti-pope  to  Benedict  III., 
in  855.  As  cardinal- priest  he  had  shown  a 
great  deal  of  contempt  for  the  commands  of  the 
pope,  and  had  kept  himself  in  lUyria  against 
repeated  summons  home.  He  was  f  rst  ex- 
communicated (850),  antl  finally  put  under 
the  ban  (858).  When  in  855  Leo  died  and 
Benedict  was  chosen  in  his  place,  Anastasius, 
c(>llecting  his  friends,  gained  the  imperial  am- 
bassadors for  himself,  and  then  penetrated  the 
Vatican  itself,  and  dragged  the  pope  from  his 
throne  and  subjected  him  to  indignities.  But 
Home  stood  by  the  pope,  and  Anastasius  was 
defeated,  and  speedily  degraded.  F. 

An-as-ta'-si-ua  Sinaita,  abbot  and  priest  at 
Mt.  Sinai ;  d.  700 ;  famed  through  his  writ- 
ings in  the  Monophysite  and  Monothelite  con- 
troversies and  on  otner  topics,  and  from  living 
a  life  of  contemplation  amid  the  Sinaitic  Moun- 
tains called  the  "  New  Moses."  (Cf.  Migne, 
Pat.  OrcBca,  LXXXIX.) 

A-nath'-e-ma,  what  is  set  apart  or  devoted — 
that  is,  to  destruction.  ITence  aceuraed,  in 
which  sense  Paul  uses  it  in  Kom.  ix.  8  and 
Gal.  i.  8,  9.  The  phrase  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22 
strengthens  the  curse  that  is  pronounced  by 
adding  two  Syriac  words,  raaran  atha  =  the 
Lord  cometh,  implying  that  when  he  comes 
the  due  retribution  will  be  inflicted.  C. 

An-a-to'-li-UB,  d.  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
458  ;  wrote  **  Fierce  was  the  wild  Billow,"  and 
other  hymns  translated  by  Neale,  Hym'M  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  London,  1863. 

Anchieta  (an-she-S'-ta),  Joae  de,  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, "  the  apostle  of  Brazil ;"  b.  at  Tene- 
ri£te,  1533 ;  went  to  Brazil,  1553  ;  d.  at  Reli- 
rygba,  near  Vitoria,  Eastern  Brazil,  1597,  after 
a  laborious  life.    Notwithstanding  earnest  re- 

?iuest8  therefor,  he  has  not  yet  lieen  canonized, 
lis  Brazilian  grammar  (Coimbra,  1595)  is  a 
classic. 

Anchorites,  hermits,  or  monks  who  live 
alone,  engaged  in  the  practices  of  asceticism. 
They  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  tradition- 
al account  of  the  rise  of  monasticLsm.  It  is 
said  that  they  were  first  known  in  the  times 
of  the  early  persecutions,  when  many  fled  from 
the  dangers  about  them,  and  subsequently 
took  up  their  ^rmanent  abode  away  from  the 
resorts  and  sinful  practices  of  men.  They 
li^ed  in  holes  and  ca^es,  sometimes  upon  lofty 
pillars  (Stylites),  sometimes  performed  all 
kinds  or  strange  vows,  as  to  stand  with  the 
hands  ev^er  stretched  out  toward  heaven  in 

Srayer,  without  care  for  food  or  sleep.  In  the 
e^relopm^nt  of  Egyptian  monasticism  the 
first  oi  these  anchorites  is  said  to  have  been 
Paul  of  Thebes  (q.v.\  who  was  followed  by 
St.  Anthony  (q.v.).  after  whom  monks  began 
to  be  gathered  by  Pachomius  (q.v.)  into  asso- 
•^  ciations  or  convents.  But  all  this  is  now  much 
q^uestioned  (see  art.  Anthony,  St.).  Ancho- 
rites have  continued  to  exist  to  the  present 
times,  and  are  much  more  common  in  the  East 
than  the  West,  where  they  haie  often  been 
arrested  and  relegated  to  the  regular  cloisters. 
Most  of  the  regular  orders,  however,  trace 
their  origin  to  some  anchorite.  F. 

Anderledy,  Antoniiu,  Jesuit  general ;  b.  at 


Brieg,  Canton  Wallis,  Switzerland,  June  8, 
1819  ;  entered  the  Jesuit  order,  1838  ;  went  to 
America,  and  was  {taster  at  Green  Bay,  Mich., 
1848  ;  returning  to  Europe  became  rector  of 
the  Jesuit  establishment  at  Cologne,  1853  ;  of 
the  college  at  Paderborn,  1856  ;  provincial  of 
the  order,  1859  ;  professor  of  moral  philosophv 
(1865).  and  rector  at  Maria- Laach  (1869),  which 
he  raised  to  the  first  rank  among  the  Jesuit 
institutions  in  Germany  ;  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral, Beckx,  1870  ;  his  v|car,  1883,  and  succes- 
sor, 1884. 

Andemon,  Lars  (Laurentius  Andrese), 
Swedish  reformer  ;  b.  at  Strengnfts,  1480 ;  d. 
there,  April  29,  1552.  While  chancellor  of 
Gustams  (I )  Vasa  he  introduced  the  Refor- 
mation into  Sweden,  1523 ;  published  the  New 
Testament  in  Swedish,  1526 ;  and  the  whole 
Bible,  1541  (translated  by  himself  and  Glaus 
Petri) ;  condemned  to  death  for  knowing  of, 
without  revealing  to  the  authorities,  a  plot  to 
murder  the  king,  he  was  pardoned,  1540.  and 
lived  afterward  in  retirement.  (Cf.  Julius 
Weidling,  Schwedische  Oe^hichte  im  Zeitalter 
der  Beformation,  Gotha,  1882.) 

Anderaon,  Ruiua,  D.D.  (Dartmouth,  1836), 
LL.D.  (Bowdoin.  1868) ;  b.  at  North  Yarmouth, 
Me..  Aug.  17, 1796  ;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May 
30.  1880.  Graduated  at  Bowdoin  College, 
1818,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
1822 ;  became  assistant  to  corresponding 
secretary  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  1822  ;  assistant 
secretary,  1824  ;  foreign  secretary,  1832 ; 
lecturer  on  foreign  missions,  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminarj^,  1867  ;  since  1869  retired. 
His  name  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions.  In  1828, 1843, 1854,  and 
1863  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection  for  the  board 
through  their  missions  in  the  Mediterranean, 
among  the  Indians,  and  in  the  Sandwich 
Islanos,  respectively.  His  published  works 
include  Observatitms  on  the  Peloponn^tms  and 
Greek  Itdands,  Boston,  1880  ;  Foreign  Mimions, 
their  Belations  and  Claims.  N.  Y.,  1869  ;  A 
Heathen  Nation  Evangelized  [Sandwich  Island- 
ers], 1870  ;  History  of  the  Missions  of  A.  7i. 
C.  F.  M.  to  tJie  Oriental  Churefies,  1872,  2  vols., 
[and]  in  India,  1874. 

AndreH  (an-draa).  1.  Jakob,  D.D.  (Ttt- 
bin.ijen,  1553),  Lutheran  tlieologian ;  b.  at 
Waiblingen,  WUrtemberg,  March  25,  1528 ; 
studied  in  Tubingen  ;  founded  with  Vergerius 
the  first  Bible  society  for  the  Slavonic  nations, 
i  1555 ;  professor  or  theologj[,  provost  and 
chancellor  of  Tttbingen  University,  1562 ; 
was  the  prime  promoter  of  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord (see  art.).  1577  ;  d.  at  Tubingen,  Jan.  7. 
1590.  (Cf.  Schaff,  Creeds,  vol.  i.,  p.  308.) 
2.  Johann  Valentin,  D.D.  (Tubingen,  1641), 
grandson  of  preceding ;  b.  at  Herrenberg, 
WUrtemberg,  Aug.  17,  1586  ;  studied  at  Tu- 
bingen, became  court-preacher  and  consistorial 
counsellor  at  Stuttgart,  1639  ;  abbot  of  Beben- 
hausen,  1650  ;  d.  at  Stuttgart.  June  27, 1654. 
Both  tlic  above  were  voluminous  writers. 

An-dro'-as  Orat«nait  {Andrew  of  Crete) ; 
b.  at  Damascus  about  685 ;  became  monk  at 
Jerusalem,  deacon  at  Constantinople, and  arch- 
bishop of  Crete,  sat  in  the  Monothelite  Synod, 
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713,  but  d.  in  the  orthodox  faith,  780.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  canons  snng  in  the 
Qieek  Ohnrch. 

Andrewea,  ZiABcelot,  b.  in  Thames  street, 
parish  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  London,  Sept. 
25, 1555  ;  d.  at  Winchester  Honse,  South wark, 
London,  Sept  25,  1626.  Educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  became  master  of  Pembroke  Hall  in 
that  university,  1589,  and  also  dean  of  West- 
minster, 1601  ;  bishop  of  Chichester,  1605  ; 
translated  to  Ely,  1609,  and  to  Winchester, 
1619.  He  heads  'the  list  of  Kine  James'  Bible 
Bevisers  (1607-1 1).  He  was  emment  as  a  prel- 
ate, as  a  patristic  scholar,  as  a  preacher,  and 
as  an  author.  His  works  are  in  Uie  Library  of 
Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  Oxford,  1841-48,  5 
vols.  Best  known  and  most  useful  are  his  lit- 
tle devotional  works,  written  by  him  origi- 
nally in  Greek  and  Latin,  translated,  London, 
1648 ;  latest  ed..  Private  Dewtiona,  1888.  See 
also  his  Seventeen  Sermons  on  the  Ifativity, 
n.e.,  London,  1887. 

Ai&^-drew,  a  fisherman  of  Bethsaida,  "who 
having  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist, 
was  called  to  be  an  apostle,  and  then  brought 
his  brother  to  the  Saviour.  Mention  is  made 
of  him  in  John  i.  85-40,  vi.  8-18,  and  xii.  22. 
Mark  xiii.  8.  Tradition  says  that  he  preached 
the  gospel  in  Scythia  and  Achaia,  where  he 
is  reported  to  have  been  crucified  on  a  pecu- 
liarly shaped  cross  (X),  which  hence  is  known 
as  A.  Andrew's  cross.  St.  Andrew's  Day  is 
Nov.  80.  C. 

An'-gel,  a  term  which  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages  means  messenger,  and  as  such 
is  applied  to  men.  But  in  most  cases  it  desig- 
nates a  class  of  spiritual  beings  whom  God 
uses  to  carry  out  his  will.  We  know  of  them 
only  what  the  Scripture  reveals.  From  this 
we  learn  that  they  are  holy  and  elect,  of  pro- 
digious strength  and  inconceivable  activity, 
who  sustain  an  important  oflSce  in  the  admin- 
istration of  God's  government  on  earth,  and 
are  especially  employed  in  doing  service  to  the 
heirs  of  salvation.  They  appear  in  every  im- 
portant stage  in  the  history  of  revelation,  were 
present  at  the  creation  (Job  xxxviii.  7),  minis- 
tered to  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and  Jacob 
(Gen.  xviii.,  xxxii.  1,  2)  ;  had  part  in  the  giv- 
ing of  the  law  (Acts  vii.  58,  Gal.  iii.  19) ;  were 
S resent  at  Christ's  birth  (Luke  ii.  9-18) ;  in 
19  agony  (Luke  xxii.  48)  ;  at  his  resurrection 
(Matt,  xxviii.  2) ;  and  will  attend  him  at  the 
final  judgment  (Matt.  xiii.  41).  They  rejoice 
over  every  penitent  soul  (Luke  xv,  10),  are 
present  in  Christian  con^gations  (1  Cor.  ix. 
10),  aro  guardians  of  Christ's  little  ones  (Matt, 
xviii.  10),  carry  the  dving  believer's  soul  to 
Paradise  (Luke  xvi.  22),  and  are  the  compan- 
ions of  the  saved,  here  and  hereafter  (Heb.  xii. 
28,  Rev.  V,  1 1 ).  Worship  and  service  are  their 
twofold  function  as  priests  in  the  heavenly 
temple  (Isa.  vi.  1-8),  and  thence  sent  forth  on 
God's  missions  of  love  and  Justice  (Ps.  xci.  11, 
12,  Matt.  xxiv.  81).  They  are  of  various  ranks 
and  orders,  "  the  principalities  and  the  powers 
in  heavenly  places"  (Eph.  iii.  10),  but  are  not 
proper  objects  of  adoration,  this  being  express- 
ly forbidden  (Col.  ii.  18,  Rev.  xix.  10,  xxii.  9). 
One  archangel  or  aneel  chief  is  mentioned  in 
1  Thess.  iv,  16  anif  Jude  9.     The  angel  qf 


the  Lord  in  such  passages  as  Gen.  xvi.  7, 
where  divine  works  are  ascribed  to  him,  Is 
usually  considered  to  denote  the  eternal  word, 
the  manifestation  of  the  invisible  Gkni  ;  and 
the  angel  of  his  presence  in  the  notable  state- 
ment of  Isaiah  (Ixiii.  9)  denotes  not  Ghibriel 
who  stands  **  in  the  presence  of  God  "  (Luke 
i.  19),  but  the  angel  in  whom  Jehovah  was 
personally  present.  C. 

Angel  of  the  Ohnrchi  a  generic  term  denot- 
ing those  who  are  the  representatives  of  the 
congregation,  or,  according  to  Bishop  Light- 
foot,  they  are  as  stars  in  me  heavenly  world 
what  the  candlesticks  are  in  the  lower  earth 
(Rev.  i.  20).  C. 

An-gel'-a  M«icl,  b.  at  Desenzano,  1470 ; 
founded  at  Brescia  the  order  of  the  Ursulines, 
1585  ;  d.  there,  Jan.  27,  1540.  Life  by  Sint- 
zel,  Regensburg,  1842  ;  and  by  At,  Tulle,  1885. 

Angelicala.  an  order  of  nuns  founded  by 
the  twice-wiaowed  and  very  wealthy  Countess 
Luigia  di  Torelii  of  Guastalla,  at  Milan,  Italy, 
about  1580.  Its  constitutions  were  drawn  up 
by  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
following  the  rule  of  St.  Augustme.  Each 
nun  prefixed  the  name  of  "  Angelica"  to  that 
of  a  patron  saint  and  her  family  name,  in  order 
to  be  reminded  constantlv  of  her  duty  to  bring 
herself  to  the  purity  of  the  ansrels.  The  pope 
put  the  order  unaer  the  conauct  of  the  gen- 
eral of  the  Bamabites.    It  no  longer  exists. 

Angelus.    See  Aye  Maria. 

An«>ger-na  SilMiua  (properly,  Johann  Sehef- 
fler),  M.D.  (Padua,  1648),  Roman  Catholic 
mystic  ;  b.  at  Breslau,  1624  ;  d.  there^  July  9, 
1677.  He  studied  medicine  ;  being  a  convert 
of  Boehme's,  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Luther- 
an clergy  ;  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  1653 ; 
priest  and  Minorite,  1661,  and  took  the  name 
Angelus.  His  prose  polemical  writings  were 
published  under  the  title  Eecletiologia,  Neisse 
u.  Glatz,  1677.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  his  day  in  Germany,  and  his  poems, 
are  still  in  print.  (See  his  life  by  Eahlert. 
Breslau,  1853 ;  Treblin,  1877.) 

Anglican  Church.  See  Episcopal  Chubch. 

Anglo-Oatholios,  name  preferred  by  a  party 
in  the  Church  of  England. 

Anglo-Saxons,  Oonveraion  ol  See  Au- 
GtJSTiNE,  Episcopal  Citciich. 

Angus,  Joseph,  D.D.  (Brown  University,. 
1852),  Baptist ;  b.  at  Bolam,  Northumberland, 
England,  Jan.  16,  1816 ;  graduated  M.A.  at 
Edmburgh;  since  1849  has  been  president  of 
Regent's  Park  College,  London.  He  wrote 
BiUe  Handrbook,  London,  1854;  Hand-hook 
of  English  Literature,  1B&6, 

A-ni-ce'-tus,  bishop  of  Rome  161  or  168  (?), 
known  principally  for  having  permitted  Polv- 
carp  when  he  came  to  Rome  to  celebrate  the 
communion  publicly,  though  he  did  not  re- 
ceive the  Roman  method  of  observing  East- 
er. F. 

An'-lmals  in  Hebrew  Iaw.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished into  clean  and  unclean,  a  list  of 
each  of  which  is  gtvcn  in  Lev.  xi.,  and  an  ab- 
stract of  the  same  in  Deut.  xiv.    But  the  dis- 
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tinction  existed  much  earlier,  beine  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  the  deluge  (Gen.  vii.  2). 
Indeed,  it  is  with  reason  asserted  to  exist  in 
nature,  since  every  tribe  of  mankind  would 
discriminate  between  the  sheep  and  the  hyena, 
the  pigeon  and  the  vulture  as  articles  of 
food.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  general,  as 
to  both  Quadrupeds  and  birds,  the  law  resulted 
in  excluding  such  as  themselves  fed  on  flesh. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule,  such  as  the  hare,  the 
ass,  the  camel,  the  swine,  the  serpent,  and  other 
creeping  things,  may  be  accounted  for  partly 
on  economic  reasons  so  far  as  any  of  these 
were  serviceable  animals,  partly  on  sanitary 
grounds  as  to  the  nse  of  pork  in  hot  climates, 
and  partly  on  instinctive  aversions,  as  the  ser- 
pent was  forever  associated  with  the  sad  fall 
in  Eden.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  dis- 
crimination rested  on  still  higher  grounds, 
since  some  creeping  things  were  not  only  not 
allowed  as  food,  but  bv  contact  caused  an  un- 
cleanness  that  requirea  purification.  In  truth 
they  were  educational  in  their  effects,  and 
made  part  of  an  extensive  system  by  which 
the  people  were  incessantly  reminded  of  their 
duty  to  be  holy  as  Gkxi  is  nolv,  and  to  abstain 
from  the  least  appearance  of  pollution.  For 
sacrifice  only  such  animals  were  taken  as  were 
most  common  with  the  people,  and,  generally 
speaking,  most  useful.  Besides  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  of  both  sexes,  pigeons  and  turtle- 
do  7es  were  permitted,  and  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity  Uie  last  two  might  be  substituted  for 
the  others.  Whatever  was  offered  must  be 
without  blemish,  and  at  least  8  days  old. 
Malachl  denounced  (i.  8)  in  vehement  terms 
the  disregard  of  this  rule  in  his  day.  The  use 
of  human  sacrifices  was  severely  prohibited 
(Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2).  0. 

An'-na,  a  prophetess  of  the  tribe  of  Ajsher, 
who  after  7  years  of  married  life  became  a 
widow  and  devoted  herself  to  constant  attend- 
ance upon  the  services  of  the  temple.  In  her 
85t)i  year  she  heard  the  prophetic  blessing  of 
the  4ged  Simeon  upon  the  infant  Jesus  (Luke 
i.  d6~38),  and  joined  in  giving  thanks  to 
God.  C. 

An'-Aas,  appointed  high- priest  bv  Quirinus, 
A.D.  7,  and  removed  by  Valerius  (iratus,  a.d. 
23 ;  he  continued  to  hold  the  title  after  his  dep- 
osition, and  though  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas 
was  the  actual  high-priest,  he  was  the  ruling 

Kower,  and  retained  his  influence  for  60  years, 
aving  5  sons  in  succession  in  the  office.  Our 
Lord  when  seized  was  first  brought  before  him 
(John  xviii.  18),  and  he  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  crucifixion.  He  was  also  presldeirt  of 
the  Sanhedrin  before  whom  Peter  and  John 
were  brought  (Acts  iv.  6).  C. 

Axuiates,  or  firsi-firuits,  a  certain  portion  of 
the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices  which  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  pope,  but  which  now  form 
"  a  scarcely  appreciable  portion"  of  the  papal 
revenues.    (Cf .  Addis  and  Arnold,  s.y.) 

Annihilationism,  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the 
wicked  consists  in  their  being  literally  de- 
stroyed. Its  ablest  recent  expositor  is  the  Rev. 
Edward  White,  of  London  (Life  in  Chriit, 
London,  1875 ;  8d  ed.,  1878),  and  it  has  attained 


some  prevalence,  although  it  is  against  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
against  the  consensus  of  Christendom  in  all 
ages.  C. 

Annnloa.    6ee  Ring. 

ABannolad*,  two  nun's  orders,  founded  (1) 
in  1500  by  Johanna  of  Valois,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Louis  XII.  of  France  ;  (2)  in  1604  by 
Maria  Victoria  Fomari. 

Annondatton,  the  title  ^ven  to  tlie  angel's 
joyful  message  to  the  Yirgm  Mary  respecting 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  (Luke  i.  ^ 
sqq.).  It  is  also  used  to  denote  a  festival  kept 
on  March  25  in  commemoration  of  this  event 
since  the  6th  century.  C. 

AnomoBana  (from  duHmUarX  those  radical 
Arians  who  held  that  the  Son  was  dissimilar  to 
the  Father  and  of  a  difiterent  substance ;  also 
called  Anomoiites.    See  Akius,  p.  44. 

An'Hielm  of  Oantorbory,  b.  at  Aosta,  Italy, 
about  1083  ;  d.  at  Canterbury,  Wednesday, 
April  21,  1100.  He  came  of  a  noble  Lombard 
family.  As  a  child  he  thought  on  religious 
things,  and  would  gladly  have  entered  a  mon- 
astery. Later,  he  gave  himself  up  somewhat 
to  the  follies  of  the  world  ;  but  recovered  from 
this,  and  not  in  the  best  of  relations  with  his 
father,  he  determined  to  carry  out  his  childish 
idea,  and  selected  Bee  in  Normandy  on  account 
of  the  fame  of  Lanfranc.  Here  his  mind  was 
roused,  and  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  a  literarv 
career ;  but  recognizing  the  vanity  which 
was  threatening  to  gain  possession  of  his  soul, 
he  turned  monk  instead.  The  monastic  life 
was  good  for  him,  and  he  became  a  very  mild 
and  gentle  man,  whose  principal  characteristic 
was  the  spirit  of  love.  In  1068  he  was  elected 
prior  of  Bee,  and  in  1078  ab)K>t.  In  these  po- 
sitions he  won  great  fame  as  a  teacher.  In 
1003  William  II.  of  England  determined,  after 
long  delay,  to  fill  the  see  of  Canterbuiy,  and 
selected  Anselm  for  the  post.  His  ideas  of 
the  relation  of  church  and  state  were  such  that 
he  foresaw  conflict,  and  would  gladly  have 
been  spared  the  responsibility.  As  archbishop 
he  was  involved  in  continual  difficulty,  but 
yet  was  able  finally,  through  his  compliant 
and  friendly  disposition,  without  sacrificing 
the  rights  of  the  church  as  he  saw  them,  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  solution.  Yet  in  1097 
he  nad  been  exiled  by  the  king.  He  was  a 
truly  noble  character,  of  true  spiritual  pur- 
poses in  his  ecclesiastical  labors.  He  is  also 
equally  or  even  more  famous  as  a  writer  than 
a  bishop.  He  was  properly  the  founder  of 
scholasticism.  His  writings  are  both  philo- 
sophical and  theological.  Among  the  latter 
the  most  famous  are  that  on  the  Incarnation, 
Cut  I>etu  Homof  (Eng.  trans.,  n.e.,  London, 
1887),  and  one  upon  Pradestination.  (In  Eng- 
lish translation  are  his  Meditaiion$  and  Ptaff- 
ers,  London,  1872.)  Complete  works  in  Mlgne, 
FM,  Lai.  CLV.  See  his  life  by  Hasse,  Leip- 
zig,  1843-52,  2  vols,  (abridged  trans.,  London, 
1850) ;  Church,  London,  1875  ;  Rule,  1882, 
2  vols.;  cf.  Freeman,  WUUam  Bujkts,  See 
Atonkmemt.  F* 

Anselm  of  Lnooa.    See  Alexander  II. 

Ans -gar,  b.  about  800,  near  Amiens,  Plc- 
ardy ;  d.  at  Bremen,  Germany,  Feb.  3,  865 ; 
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was  the  earliest  missionarj  to  ScandiDavia. 
He  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Corbie, 
and  when  an  offshoot  of  that  institution  was 
formed  in  822  in  Westphalia,  he  reuio^ed 
thither.  When  SUnc  iiarald,  of  Denmark, 
desired  a  missionary  m  826  for  his  country, 
Ansgar  was  chosen  and  despatched  with  ^ui- 
hen.  They  worked  some  time  in  the  vicinity 
of  Schleswig,  but  were  compelled  with  the 
king  to  leave  the  land.  Meantime  the  request 
for  a  missionary  had  come  from  Sweden,  and 
for  more  than  a  year  Ansgar  labored  success- 
fully there,  returning  in  881.  The  same  year 
saw  the  erection  of  the  missionary  bishopric 
of  Hamburg,  of  which  Ansgar  was  the  first 
incumbent  For  some  years  this  was  the  base 
of  operations  in  Denmark,  but  in  846  the  city 
of  Hamburg  was  destroyed,  and  the  church 
and  library  burnt.  Ansgar  fled,  and  was  made 
the  following  year  bishop  of  Bremen,  where 
he  ended  his  life  in  the  exercise  of  the  ascetic 
piety  of  that  day.  The  missionary  work  was 
continued  from  this  new  centre  as  formerly 
from  Hamburg.  Life  by  Tappehorn,  MUn- 
ater,  1868.  F. 

Anl«p«ndium,  a  hanging  in  front  of  an  altar. 

Antams,  bhihop  of  Rome  from  Nov.  21, 
235,  to  Jan.  S,  m 

Aaftham  (from  ArUiphan,  q.v.),  originally  a 
hynm  sung  in  parts  alternately,  but  in  ordi- 
nary usage  a  portion  of  scripture  or  liturgy 
sung  to  varied  consecutive  strains,  admitting 
of  every  diversity  of  solo,  verse,  and  chorus. 

AnthoIogloB,  the  book  in  the  Greek  Church 
in  which  the  hynms,  prayers,  and  scripture 
readings  to  be  dianted  on  the  different  feast 
and  saints'  days  are  arranged  according  to 
the  montlis. 

An'-thony,  8t^  the  reputed  founder  of  mo- 
nasticism  in  Egypt.  Our  knowledge  of  him  is 
derived  from  the  biography  attributed  to 
Athanasius.  According  to  this,  he  was  b. 
about  251,  of  Christian  parents,  at  Coma, 
Egypt ;  d.  near  the  Red  Sea,  856.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  read,  but  hearing  the  passage 
about  the  younjr  man  who  was  airectea  to  sell 
all  that  he  haa  and  follow  Christ,  read  in 
church,  he  imitated  his  example,  and  leaving 
only  enough  for  the  support  of  his  sister,  and 
finally  selling  even  that,  ne  gave  all  he  had  to 
the  poor  and  entered  upon  the  life  of  an  an- 
chorite. He  sojourned  in  several  places,  ever 
removing  farther  and  farther  from  mankind, 
and  contented  himself  with  the  most  meagre 
support.  In  the  course  of  time  he  became  very 
famous,  and  was  much  resorted  to  j^  younger 
men  for  instruction  in  the  ascetic  life.  Twice 
he  appeared  again  among  men,  in  Alexandria ; 
in  911,  during  the  persecution,  in  the  hope  of 
ffaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  asain 
in  851  to  bear  witness  to  the  orthodox  faith  in 
behalf  of  his  friend  Athanasius.  Finally  he 
died,  166  vears  old,  and  by  his  direction  the 
place  of  nis  burial  was  concealed,  but  was 
afterward  miraculously  discovered.  Many  of 
his  sayings  are  reported  in  Athanasius*  life, 
and  are  full  of  common-sense  and  much 
Christian  insight.  Long  discourses  on  mo- 
nastic ideals  and  other  themes  are  gi  ven.  Many 
miracles  are  also  related  of  him,  as  well  as 


many  temptations  victoriously  sustained.  But 
the  researches  of  Weingarten  {Der  Urtprung 
des  Mdnehthums,  Gk)tha,  1877)  seem  to  make 
it  most  probable  that  the  book  from  which 
this  story  is  drawn  is  not  a  production  of 
Atlianasius,  and  tliat  St.  Anthony  is  scarcely 
to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  personage.  The 
style  of  the  narrative  is  l)eneath  that  of  Atha- 
nasius' well-established  writings,  there  are  in- 
consistencies with  the  genuine  writings  in  it, 
the  miraculous  element  discredits  it,  and  the 
discourses  contained  are  utterly  unhistorical. 
Such  a  monk  as  Anthony  is  represented  to  be 
would  never  be  found  quotmg  the  Greek 
clashes.  F. 

Anthony,  Bt^  Order  ol^  was  founded  in 
1095,  in  consequence  of  the  answer  of  a  prayer 
made  at  the  alleged  grave  of  St.  Anthony. 
There  was  a  great  sickness  in  that  part  of 
France  (the  Dauphin^),  and  the  son  of  a  rich 
nobleman  had  lallen  sick.  He  vowed  his 
whole  property  to  the  saint  if  his  son  should 
be  restored.  When  this  had  taken  place  he 
erected  a  hospital  and  gave  himself  with  his 
sons  and  eight  companions  to  the  care  of  the 
sick.  These  lay-brethren  built  a  church 
(1208),  became  monks  in  1228,  and  in  1297 
regular  canonicals  with  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. They  were  mendicants,  spread  ex- 
tensively in  France,  German,  and  Italy,  but 
declined  in  character,  and  in  the  period  of  the 
Reforocotion  were  much  in  disfavor.        F. 

Anthony  de'Dominis.    See  Doicmis. 

Anthony,  of  Padua,  b.  at  Lisbon,  Aug.  15. 
1195  ;  entered  tirst  the  Augustinian,  1210,  and 
then  the  Franciscan  order,  1220 ;  went  as 
missionary  to  Africa,  1221  ;  was  later  a  pow- 
erful revival-preacher  in  Southern  France  and 
Upper  Italy  ;  opposed  the  mitigations  of  the 
Franciscan  rule  introduced  by  the  general 
Ellas  of  Cortona  ;  d.  at  Padua,  1281  ;  on  the 
strength  of  his  alleged  miracles  canonized 
1232.  His  day  is  June  18.  He  is  said  once 
to  have  preached  to  the  fishes,  because  men 
would  not  listen  to  him  ;  and  hence  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  dumb  creation.  (See  his 
mj^tical  and  ascetic  writings,  ed.  Horoy,  Medii 
<Bvi  hiblioth,  pat.,  voL.vi.  sqq.  ;    1880,  sqq.) 
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Life  by  Seeb5ck,  Mainz 

Anthropologv  {the  doctrine  of  man),  in  the 
general  scientific  sense  means  that  branch  of 
study  which  has  man  for  its  object,  and  of 
course  is  very  comprehensive,  including  anat- 
omy, physiology,  psychology,  ethnology,  etc. 
But  in  theology  the  term  denotes  that  part  of 
the  system  which  treats  of  man  in  distinction 
from  God.  In  its  full  extent  it  includes  man 
both  as  created  and  as  fallen.  It  begins  with 
his  creation  as  composed  of  body  and  soul, 
and  then  considers  the  soul  as  created,  in  tho 
image  of  God,  and  thus  discusses  the  nature 
of  holiness  and  the  happiness  of  an  unf alien 
creature.  But  as  man  continued  in  his  primi- 
tive condition  but  a  brief  time,  his  history  is 
mainly  made  up  of  his  apostasy  and  its  con- 
seauences,  so  that  practically  anthropplo^  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  such  topics  as  original 
and  actual  sin,  the  free  and  the  enslaved  will, 
the  relation  of  the  human  to  the  divine  effi- 
ciency in  regeneration,  and  the  affiliated  doo- 
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trines.  The  subject,  although  treated  by  the 
early  fathers,  was  not  nearly  so  much  canvassed 
as  by  their  successors  in  the  6th  century,  when 
the  t'elagian  and  semi-Pelagian  controversies 
arose,  and  afterward  in  the  post-reformation 
period  when  there  were  hot  discussions  re- 
specting Arminianism.  The  main  points  will 
be  stated  under  their  appropriate  heads.  (See 
Hodge,  Strong  and  Shead's  Theologies.)  0. 

Anthropomorphism,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Anthropopathism,  means  the  represen- 
tation of  Qod  under  a  human  form  or  with 
human  affections,  or,  more  properly,  the  figu- 
rative application  to  Qod  of  terms  that  properly 
relate  to  human  beings.  This  may  be  done 
in  an  unguarded  manner  and  s9  lead  to  seri- 
ous error,  as  was  the  case  with  an  ancient 
Syrian  sect,  the  Audians  ;  yet  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  think  or  speak  of  God  save  by  anal- 
ogies derived  from  things  cognizable  by  our 
senses.  C 

AnthropomorpliitM.    See  Aubiahs. 

Anti-Burghers,  those  in  the  Secession 
Church  of  Scotland  who  denied  on  conscien- 
tious grounds  the  lawfulness  of  the  oath  ad- 
ministered to  burghesses  in  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  Perth.  They  formed  a  separate 
party  in  1747.    SeeBuKOHEBS. 

Antiohrlst,  a  word  that  occurs  only  in  the 
Epistles  of  John.  The  four  passages  in  which 
it  is  found  (I,,  il.  18,  22,  iv.  8 ;  II.,  7),  when 
compared,  point  to  various  persons  holding 
heretical  opinions  as  to  the  incarnation  of 
Christ.  And  we  know  Uiat  there  were  among 
his  contemporaries  those  who  denied  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  our  Lord  and 
resolved  his  history  into  a  jnyth.  There  is  no 
need  and  it  is  not  wise  to  confound  the  anti- 
christ of  John  with  the  l»easts  from  the  abyss 
or  the  world-powers  described  in  Daniel  and 
the  Apocalypse,  or  even  with  *'  the  man  of 
sin''  in  Second  Thessalonians.  C. 

Antidikomazianitss  (advermries  of  Mary), 
or  Anti-Mariana,  the  name  given  to  those 
Arabian  Christians  of  the  4th  century  who 
maintained  that  Mary  had  other  children  by 
Joseph  after  our  Lord's  birth.  This  is  now 
the  common  Protestant  belief,  but  it  was  then 
a  novelty. 

Antidoron  {gift  in  return),  the  bread  in  the 
Greek  Church  given  to  the  people  after  mass. 

Antil«gomana  (moken  against),  a  list  of 
books  of  the  New  'Testament  whose  canonical 
authority  was  for  a  time  disputed — viz.,  the 
Epistle  of  James,  Second  Peter,  Second  and 
Third  John,  Jude,  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  All  the  others  were  called  Homo- 
lesoumena — i.e.,  acknowledged (Eusebius,  Ch. 
mst.,  Hi.  25).  The  existence  of  this  differ- 
ence, so  far  from  bein^  an  argument  against 
the  existing  canon,  is  in  its  favor,  as  H  &ows 
that  the  canon  was  not  formed  at  haphazard 
or  careless!  V,  but  after  severe  scrutiny,  and  by 
the  admission  of  only  those  writings  which 
established  their  claim  to  be  inspired.  See 
Canon.  C. 

AntimMudom  (instead  of  table),  in  the  Greek 
Church  a  silk  doth  consecrated  by  the  bishop 


for  use  where  there  was  no  altar,  correspond- 
ing»  therefore,  to  the  portable  altar  of  the 
Latin  Church. 

AnH^Miwdon  Ba|)tiats.    See  Bafti8T8. 

AntiiiomiaBiam,  the  doctrine  that  Christians 
arc  freed  from  obligation  to  keep  the  law  of 
God .  The  thing  existc  d  from  an  early  period, 
but  the  name  was  first  used  about  1627,  when 
Luther  applied  it  to  the  opinions  of  John  Ag- 
ricola,  who  deemed  the  use  of  the  law  incon- 
sistent with  the  Gkiepel,  but  afterward  retract- 
ed. The  term  sometimes  denotes  the  rejection 
of  the  moral  law  as  no  longer  binding,  so  that 
believers  can  do  what  they  please  without 
prejudice  to  their  sanctity  ;  which  is  simply 
monstrous.  More  commonly  it  represents  the 
view  which  refuses  to  see  in  the  Bible  any  posi- 
tive laws  binding  upon  Christians,  and  consid- 
ers that  they  are  left  to  the  guidance  of  gospel 
principles  and  the  constraint  of  Christian  love. 
This  does  not  arise  from  a  dislike  of  morality, 
but  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  Cliristian  lib- 
erty and  a  confounding  of  the  moral  law  with 
ceremonial  ordinances.  Nothing  is  more  Cer- 
tain than  that  Christ  came  not  to  abrogate  th<» 
law,  but  to  fulfil  it.  C. 

An'*ti-OGh,  a  city  of  Syria,  upon  the  Orontes, 
the  place  where  believers  were  first  called 
Christians,  a  see  of  St.  Peter's,  seat  of  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Asia,  is  an  important  town  in  the 
history  of  early  Christianity.  The  school  of 
Antioch  was  not  like  that  of  Alexandria,  orig- 
inally an  institution  for  formal  instruction, 
but  rather  a  distinct  style  of  thinking,  or  sys- 
tem of  doctrinal  views.  In  its  earlier  form  it 
owes  its  origin  to  the  martyr  Lucian  (d.  811). 
There  exists  some  connection  between  him  and 
Origen,  the  fruit  of  whose  labora  was  accessi- 
ble to  him  in  the  library  at  Csesarea,  and  who 
gave  an  exegetical  direction  to  the  studies  of 
the  school.  Origen 's  tendency  to  allegory 
was,  however,  rejected  by  this  school  from 
the  first.  Some  connection  of  the  school  with 
Paul  of  Samosata,  the  representative  of  pure 
humanitu4anism,  is  to  be  conjectured,  and  the 
head  of  the  later  Arian  movement,  Arius,  with 
Eusebius  of  Kicomedia,  was  a  pupil  of  Lucian. 
The  views  of  these  men  have  this  in  common 
with  the  later  Antiochians,  that  they  main- 
tained the  separation  of  the  divine  from  the  hu- 
man with  great  firmness.  Eusebius  of  Emisa 
and  Eustatnius  of  Antioch  were  also  represen- 
tatives of  this  school.  The  later  Antiochian 
school  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Nicene 
orthodoxy,  but  maintained  the  exegetical  char- 
acteristics of  the  earlier.  Its  founder  was 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus  (d.  804),  who  when  a 
presbyter  in  Antioch  had  become  a  famous 
teacher,  and  was  one  of  those  who  formed  the 
minds  of  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia.  The  peculiarity  of  the  later  school 
appears  in  their  position  toward  the  Christo* 
logical  controversies  of  their  times,  in  which 
they  taught  the  conjunction,  rather  than  the 
union,  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  Their 
purpose  was  to  preserve  the  true  humanitv  of 
Christ,  but  they  were  at  least  in  constant  dan- 
ger of  sacriflcmg  the  unity  of  his  person. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  is  the  greatest  name 
of  this  period.  He  maintains  the  freedom  of 
the  will  in  opposition  to  Augustianism.    His 
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efforts  in  exegesis  carried  the  school  on  toward 
the  attainment  of  a  real  historical  and  gram- 
matical method,  and  he  shows  some  traces  of 
a  tendency  to  biblical  criticism,  though  not 
neglecting  the  peculiar  contents  of  the  sacred 
books.  Poljchronius,  bishop  of  Apamea,  was 
another  representative  of  this  tendency.  The 
greatest  product  of  the  school  among  t  he  prac- 
tical workers  of  the  church  was  Chrysostom. 
whose  sermons  are  largely  of  an  exegetical 
character,  and  worth  reaaing  to  day  by  all. 
Theodoret  gave  up  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
true  character  of  the  school.  Dogmatically, 
S8  a  whole,  the  school  mav  be  diaracterized  as 
clear  and  sensible,  but  shallow.  (See  Ph.  Her- 
genrdther,  BU  Antio(^ni3che  Sehule  und  ihre 
Bedeutung  auf  exegetisehem  Oebiete,  Wfirz- 
burg.  1888.)  P. 

An^'-o-ohus  is  the  nameof  13  kings  of  Syria, 
of  whom  several  have  connection  with  thecove- 
nant.  Antioohoa  II.  (b.c.  281-346)  is  su  >po.sed 
to  be  the  king  of  the  North,  whom  Daniel 
mentions  (xi.  o)  as  forming  a  marriage  con- 
nection with  the  king  of  the  South  (£gypt). 
Antiooha  IIL  the  Great  (324-187),  after  being 
defeated  at  first  (xL  11),  conquered  Palestine 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  bat  afterward  ad- 
vancing into  Europe  was  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  obtained  peace  only  on  severe  con- 
ditions (xL  18).  After  his  death,  which  soon 
followed,  came  fm  brother,  Antiochna  TV^ 
£piphaQes(»Mtf«trM?iM)(  178-1 84),  a  man  of  over- 
weening pride  (xi.  33),  who  enp;aged  in  an  in- 
sane attempt  to  supplant  Jewish  institutions 
and  usages  by  Hellenic  arts  and  culture,  and 
was  guilty  of  the  most  cruel  tyranny  and  the 
foulest  sacrilege.  At  first  he  succeeded,  and 
set  up  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  in 
the  temple  (xi.  81),  but  in  the  end  he  roused 
the  Jews  to  a  successful  insurrection  under 
Mattathias,  Judas  Maccabsus,  and  the  other 
mambers  of  that  heroic  family.  The  nation 
achieved  its  independence,  and  retained  it  un- 
til with  the  rest  of  western  Europe  it  became 
subject  to  Rome.  The  prominence  given  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  Daniel  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  kis  attempt  was  the  turning  point  in 
Jewish  history,  deciding  whether  Greek  world- 
ly refinements  were  to  stifle  Israel's  true  faith. 
Persecution  was  God's  method  of  saving  his 
people  from  seductions  which  had  well-nigh 
made  ihem  compromise  their  witness  of  ms 
trath.  C. 

Antipasdobaptists  (againtt  child  haptUm), 
those  who  object  to  the  baptism  of  infants ; 
such  as  the  various  branches  of  the  Baptists. 
See  Baptism. 

Aniipas.    See  Hxbod  Antifas. 

A&tipaaolia  {ater  against  Easter),  in  the 
Greek  Church  a  term  for  the  Sunday  after 
Easter,  because  it  closes  Easter  week. 

Antiphon  (a  sound  in  turn),  1.  A  psalm. 
hymn,  or  prayer  sung  responsively.  3.  A 
series  of  Scripture  verses  sung  as  prelude  or 
conclusion  of  a  service. 

Antiphonarlnm,  a  Roman  service-book  con- 
taining the  antiphons  and  responses  for  the 
whole  year ;  collection  ascribe  to  Gregory  the 
Great. 


Antipope  {against  the  pGpe)^  rivals  to  the 
popes,  regularly  chosen  by  some  sovereign  or 
by  a  minority  of  the  carainals.  During  the 
great  schism,  1378-1409,  pope  and  antipope  or 
popes  excommunicated  each  other.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  antipopes  : 


1.  Hippolytofi,  218-2SS. 

2.  Novatianas,  S51. 
8.  Felix  n.,  8S6-8M. 
4.  Urelnns,  866. 

6.  BnlaUoa,  418. 

6.  LaurentioB,  406. 

7.  Diottcorns,  6!X). 

8.  Paachal,  687-e82. 

9.  John,  844 

10.  AnastaaioB,  8B6. 
n.  Boniface  VU.,  074. 
12.  Calabritanusi .    (John 

XVI.),  Wr?998. 
18.  Gregory,  1012. 

14.  Silvester  III.,  1044-lMd. 

15.  CadalouB  (Honoriuall ), 

1061. 

16.  WibcrUu  (Clement 

III.),  1060-1100. 

17.  Theodoricus,  1100. 
16.  Albertna,  IVXL 

10.  Maffinulfua     (Silvester 
TVT.),  1105-1111. 


20.  Burdinns    (Gregory 

VIU.).  1118-1121. 

21.  TheobaldaBBaccBpecoB 

CCeleRtinc),  112i 

22.  Anacletuj)  II.,  1180-1188. 

23.  Gregory    (Victor  IV.), 

1188. 

24.  Octavianns    (Victor 

IV.),  1160-1164. 
98.  Onido  CTremeneiB  (Pas- 
chal IIL),  1164-1168. 

26.  Johannes    de    Struma 

(Calixtos  m.),  1168- 
1173. 

27.  Landos  Titinus  (Inno> 

cent  IIIJL  1178-1180. 

28.  Clement  VIL,  1878-1884. 

20.  Benedict  XlII.  (de- 
posed 1400),  1804- 
1428. 

80.  Clement     Via..  1417- 

1431. 

81.  Felix  v.,  148»-1440. 


Aniistea,  presiding  officer,  especially  of  a 
temple ;  an  honorary  title  of  Cluristian  bish- 
ops, abbots,  priors,  etc. ;  in  some  Swiss  can- 
tons («.o.,  Zurich)  the  title  of  the  first  minister 
of  the  Reformed  city  church  and  president  of 
the  church  and  school  boards. 

AntitactoB  {set  in  opposition),  an  obscure 
Gnostic  libertine  sect  of  the  2d  century,  which 
advocated  sinful  practices  on  the  ground  that 
by  them  they  avenged  the  Father  by  opposing 
the  will  of  the  second  maker. 

Anti-Trlnitarianism  is  a  general  name  for 
all  the  different  views  that  oppose  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  In  the  earl^  church  there  were 
those  who  tried  to  vindicate  Monotheism, 
either  by  making  the  Son  so  different  from  the 
Father  that  he  became  a  mere  creature  (as  the 
Monarchians),  or  else  by  identifying  him  so 
closely  with  the  Father  that  he  was  nothing 
but  the  Father  incarnated,  crucified,  etc.  (as 
the  Patripassians).  Both  these  errors  were 
subdued  by  the  c3ouncil  of  Nicaea,  but  they 
reappeared  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  In 
some  of  the  Anabaptists,  the  Italian  human- 
ists, and  in  Socinus  and  his  followers.  Free- 
thinkers and  rationalists  are,  of  course,  anti- 
Trinitarians.  The  Swedenborgians  admit  a 
trinity  in  one  person,  but  not  of  persons.  C. 

Antonelli.  Olaoomo,  b.  at  Sonnino,  Italy, 
April  2, 180o  ;  studied  in  Rome  ;  made  finance 
mmister  by  Gregory  XVI.,  1846  ;  cardinal  by 
Pius  IX.,  1847 ;  was  his  secretary  of  state, 
1850-70;  d.  in  Rome,  Nov.  6,  1876.  His 
natural  daughter,  the  Countess  Lambertini, 
vainly  sued  £)r  her  share  in  his  estate  of  100,- 
000,000  lires. 

Antonians,  a  libertine  Swiss  sect  founded  by 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Anton  Unternfthrer  (b.  at 
Schttpfheim,  in  Canton  Luzern,  Sept.  5, 1750  ; 
d.  in  prison  at  Luzern,  June  29,  1824),  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  and  lasted  about 
45  years.  It  made  the  exercise  of  licentious- 
ness its  religion. 

An^to-nf-nus  Pl'-ns,  Roman  emperor  (188- 
161),  adopted  son  of  Hadrian  ;  b.  near  Civlta 
Lavina,  Sept.  19,  86 ;  d.  at  Castel  di  Guide, 
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March  7,  161 .  His  reign  was  extremely  peace- 
ful and  prosperous,  and  the  Christians  were 
not  generally  molested,  although  Polycarp 
and  the  church  at  Smyrna  were  persecuted. 
See  Polycarp. 

Antoniniu,  BCarons  Anrelina.    SeeMAHCUS 

AUBBLIUS. 

Antxim,  Preflbjrtairy  of,  Ireland,  composed 
of  those  who  refused  (1727)  to  subscribe  to  the 
Westminster  Confession,  and  adopted  Arian 
principles. 

A-p«1'4m,  Roman  Christian  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury, a  Marcionite,  who  taught  that  the  hu- 
man soul  was  sent  from  a  higher  sphere  into 
this  world  as  a  punishment ;  but  on  request 
of  the  Demiurge,  a  lower  (eon,  God  sent  the 
higher  son  Chnst  to  be  Saviour,  whose  body 
was  made  of  air.  Apelles  believed  the  revela- 
tions of  a  certain  virgin,  Philumine.  See 
Mabciok. 

A'phok.  1.  A  royal  citv  whose  king  was 
slain  by  Joshua  (xii.  18).  2.  A  city  of  Asher, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Aphaea,  noted  for 
its  temple  of  Venus  (Josh.  xix.  80).  8.  The 
place  of  the  Philistines'  encampment  before 
thej  took  the  ark  (1  Sam.  iv.  1).  4.  Wher6  the 
Philistines  encamped  before  defeating  Saul  (1 
Sam.  zxix.  1).  5.  A  walled  town  on  the  road 
to  Damascus  (1  Kings  xx.  26),  now  called  Fik, 
about  6  m.  e.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  C. 

AphthartodooetsB.    See  Monophtsitbs. 


Aph'-«a-«^tM,  Syrian  patristic  writer  of  the 
4th  century,  28  of  whose  Homilies  were  pub- 
lished by  W.  Wright,  London,  1869. 

A'-pi-on,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Egyptian 
descent,  who  wrote  much  and  was  noted  for 
loquacious  vanity.  Tiberius  called  him  eym- 
batummundi.  He  hated  the  Jews,  and  headed 
the  famous  Alexandrian  embassy  agninst  them. 
It  was  against  him  Josephus  wrote  in  defence 
of  his  nation.  C. 

A'-pii,  the  bull  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  regarded  it  as  a  symbol  of 
Osins,  the  god  of  the  Nile,  the  husband  of 
Isis,  and  the  great  divinity  of  Egypt.        C. 

Apocalypse.    See  Rrvielation. 

Apooalyptio  Books.  See  Pbeudepiorapba 
AKD  Apocrypha. 

Apocalyptio  Numbmr  is  666  (Rev.  xiiL  18), 

Sinerally  interpreted,  according  to  its  value  in 
ebrew  characters,  as  meaning  Nero. 

ApocrisiaHiis,  the  official  title  of  the  emis- 
sary from  the  patriarchs  and  popes  to  the 
Greek  emperor. 

Apocrypha.  See  Psbudepiobapha  akd 
Apocrypha. 

Apokatastasla.    See  Restoratiokibm. 

A-pol-H-nA-riiandApoUinarianism.  Apol- 
UnariJB  (d.  890)  was  bishop  of  Laodlcea. 
where  he  had  become  lector  as  early  as  885. 
His  father  was  from  Alexandria,  and  he  him- 
self was  brought  into  connection  with  Atha- 
nasius  by  writings  in  defence  of  «the  Nioene 
Creed.  He  became  famous  as  a  defender  of 
this  crc^,  and  even  suffered  temporary  ex- 


communication for  its  sake.  But  he  was  car- 
ried into  error  by  his  speculations  upon  the 
subject  of  Christology,  which  were  anony- 
mously condemned  in  862.  Athauasius  ap- 
peared, against  him  in  371.  In  875  he  left  the 
orthodox  communion  to  form  a  sect  of  his 
own.  His  doctrine  was  finally  condemned  at 
the  GScumenical  Council  of  881.  He  began 
his  system  by  the  denial  of  the  position  that 
identity  both  with  Gk>d  and  with  man  could 
be  predicated  uf  the  nature  of  Christ.  Per- 
fect Gkxl  and  perfect  man  cannot  unite  In  one 
person.  That  would  produce  two  sons  of 
God,  a  proj)er  and  an  improper  [or  adoptive] 
son.  A^am,  a  perfect  man  would  necessarily 
be  a  siniul  bein^,  since  sin  inheres  in  the  spirit 
{nou9).  Accordingly,  ApoUinaris  puts  this 
dilemma ;  either  must  the  humauitv  of  the 
God-man  have  vae  preponderance,  in  which 
case  the  indwelling  of  God  in  Christ  does  not 
differ  from  that  in  every  good  man,  except  in 
degree  ;  or  the  divine  must  have  the  prepon- 
derance, in  which  case  the  humanity  is  not  per^ 
feet.  He  accepts  the  latter  alternative.  Now, 
man  is  composed  of  spirit,  soul,  and  body.  In 
Christ  the  place  of  the  spirit  or  mind  (nou^ 
was  occupied  bv  the  Logos.  .  Hence  there  is 
but  one  nature  in  Christ  which  has  a  human 
and  a  divine  side,  which  are  so  perfectly  united 
that  it  is  proper  to  interchange  their  predi- 
cates. Thus  ApoUinaris  takes  a  position  ex- 
actly the  contrary  to  that  of  the  Antiochian 
school,  which  taught  only  a  conjunction  of 
the  two  natures.  The  theory  made  a  great 
stir,  was  opposed  by  all  the  principal  writers 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  finally  con- 
demned, as  above  said.  F. 

A.pol4o'*ni-a,  an  aged  Christian  virgin- 
martyr  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  249),  whose  jaw 
was  broken  and  teeth  knocked  out  because 
she  would  not  deny  Christ.  She  subsequently 
burnt  herself  to  aeath  upon  the  fire  her  ene- 
mies had  pretmrcd.  (Cf.  £u6ebius,  €h,  HUt., 
vi.  41.)  She  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman 
Church  on  Feb.  0.  In  the  Middle  Age  she 
was  the  patroness  against  the  toothache. 

A.pol4o'-nL-iui  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia, 
was  bom  about  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
His  education  was  in  the  Pythagorean  philos- 
ophy. At  about  the  age  of  40  years  he  twgan 
extended  travels,  in  which  he  went  as  far 
as  India.  On  his  return  he  gave  himself  up 
to  reformatory  efforts,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  for  a  time  in  favor  with  high 
officials  at  Rome,  but  was  subsequently  im- 
prisoned. Acquitted,  he  marvellously  du«p- 
peared,  and  finally,  after  spending  some  lime 
in  the  temple  at  Olympia,  where  he  had  a 
multitude  of  scholars  and  was  much  venerat- 
ed, he  departed  from  life  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner. Sudi  is  the  account  of  his  biographer, 
Philoetratus  (wrote  about  200,  French  trans., 
Paris,  2d  ed.,  1862).  The  historical  germ  of 
the  account  is  the  man  Apollonius,  who  was  a 
rigorous  ascetic,  a  philosopher,  and  a  priest  of 
Asklepios.  The  miraculous  wisdom  ascribed 
to  him,  the  miracles  which  he  wrought,  his 
reforms  and  political  influence,  belong  to  the 
region  of  mytn.  He  derives  his  chief  impor- 
tance from  the  efforts  made  by  opponents  of 
Christianity  to  find  in  him  a  parallel  to  Christ 
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which  should  discredit  the  claims  of  the  Chris- 
tian system.  But  there  is  no  such  parallel  at- 
tempted by  Philoetratus,  and  the  bio^phy 
shows  only  the  most  general  acquamtance 
with  the  life  of  Christ.  F. 

A-pol'  lot,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  adisdple  of 
John  the  Baptist,  instructed  at  Kphesus  b^ 
Aquila  and  Prisdlla,  who  preached  with 
abundant  sucoess  in  Achaia,'  and  especially  at 
Corinth,  where  a  party  called  itself  by*  his 
name  (Acts  xviii.  24  sqq.  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  4).  He 
was  an  eloquent  man  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, probably  more  brilliant  and  learned 
than  Paul.  Some  consider  him  the  author  of 
the  £pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  the  designation, 
however  probable,  cannot  be  proved.        C. 

Apologetloa,  a  modem  term  denoting  the 
adentific  defence  of  Christianity.  The  ques- 
tions at  issue  are  always  the  same,  but  the 
form  of  conflict  varies  from  age  to  age.    Each 

reration  has  its  own  difficulties  which  are  to 
met  and  removed.  The  Christian  litera- 
ture of  the  2d  century  was  largely  apologetic. 
The  most  prominent  of  the  Greek  apologists 
were  Justin  Martyr  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetiis,  who  were  followed  by 
Clement  of  AJezandria.  Among  the  Latin 
defenders  of  the  faith  were  Minutius  Felix, 
Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  Lactantius.  As  the 
Greeks  maintained  the  truth  by  logical  reason- 
ings as  philosophers,  the  Latins  argued  as  ju- 
rists and  applied  to  the  settled  principles  of 
the  Roman  law.  In  Alexandria,  Origen  main- 
tained the  truth  against  the  neo-Platonic 
school.  The  series  oi  early  apologues  is  closed 
bv  the  De  CititaU  Dei  of  Augustin,  who 
Claimed  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  world  as 
the  fulfilment  of  a  divine  Judgment  in  favor 
of  Christianity.  Little  was  done  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  Thomas  Aquinas 
summed  up  the  controversy  in  his  work,  De 
Vera  CcUholica  Fide  advermt  QeniUes.  But 
with  the  Reformation  a  new  phase  appeared. 
The  revival  of  letters  brought  forward  not  a 
few  pagans  in  Christian  clothes,  and  there 
was  a  call  for  such  writers  as  Philip  de  Mornay 
and  Abbadie«  Grotlus,  Limborch,  and  Huet, 
and,  above  all,  the  gr<5at  work  of  Pascal,  Pen- 
$ee$  sur  la  Bdigion,  which,  though  apboristic 
throughout,  furnishes  some  of  the  profoundest 
suggestions  in  defence  of  the  truth.  In  Eng- 
land the  Deistic  school  of  Herbert,  Hobbes, 
Collins,  etc.,  called  forth  a  series  of  impreg- 
nable defences  by  Baxter,  Cud  worth,  Stifliug- 
fleet,  Bentley,  Waterland,  and  the  immortal 
work  of  Bishop  Butler,  which  to  this  day 
holds  its  own.  In  France  the  attaclcs  made 
hy  Voltaire  and  theencyclopodists  eaUed  forth 
energetic  defences  among  both  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants ;  among  the  former  Cha- 
teaubriand was  most  prominent,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter Bonnet.  The  movement  of  the  English 
deists  was  transferred  to  Germany,  where  it 
gave  rise  to  some  of  the  mdst  learned,  acute, 
and  comprehensive  assaults  ever  made  on  the 
Christian  faith.  On  one  hand,  Lesslng  and 
the  Wolfenbiiltel  fragments  assailed  the  his- 
toric foundations  of  Scripture,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  host  of  scholars  were  applying  criti- 
cism to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  such 
a  way  as  to  undermine  its  infallible  authority. 


The  mjrthical  theory  which  evaporates  the  sub- 
stance of  Christianity  was  sklliully  presented 
by  Dr.  Strauss.  Of  late  years  the  severest  as- 
saults have  been  made  on  the  side  of  physical 
science,  presenting  materialistic  or  pantheis- 
tic views.  (Two  recent  elaborate  treatises  on 
Apologetics  are  by  Ebrard,  Eng.  trans. ,  Edin. , 
188d-87,  8  vols.,  and  P.  Schanz  [Roman  Cath- 
olic], Freiburg,  1887-68,  8  vols.  Small  but 
good  vols,  are  the  Manuals  of  Christian  Evi- 
dences, by  C.  A.  Row,  London  and  New 
York,  1887,  and  G.  P.  Fisher,  New  York, 
1888).  C. 

Apostasy  in  the  Roman  Church  Is  of  two 
kinds,  either  a  revolt  against  a  monastic  or  a 
clerical  vow,  or  an  abandonment  of  the  faith. 
Only  the  latter  kind  is  known  among  Protest- 
ants or  was  recognized  in  the  earlv  church. 
In  time  of  persecution  many  were  led  to  re- 
nounce the  Christian  faith,  but  after  the  stortii 
had  passed  wished  to  return.  Permission  was 
refused,  and  for  a  longtime  they  were  treated 
with  great  severity.  The  proper  treatment  of 
lapai  and  traditores  was  frequently  the  subject 
of  earnest  controversy.  Under  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperors  apostasy  was  viewed  and  pun- 
ished as  a  civil  crime,  and  the  Roman  Church 
at  one  time  imposed  severe  penalties  and 
sought  the  aid  of  the  state  to  secure  their  in- 
fliction. In  our  day  excommunication  is  re- 
^rded  as  the  only  penalty  which  ought  to  be 
unposed  in  any  case.  C. 

Apofl'-tle,  a  word  meaning  meMenger,  in 
which  sense  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
(Phil.  ii.  25).  but  generally  applied  to  the  twelve 
whom  our  Lord  selectea.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  an  apostle  was  to  bear  witness  of  the 
resurrection,  the  cardinal  fact  of  Christianity, 
and  therefore  he  must  have  seen  the  Lord. 
He  had  a  universal  commission,  and  was  nbt 
tied  down  to  any  particular  field.  He  enjoyed 
supernatural  gifts,  and  he  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  revelations.  Other  disciples 
had  some  of  these  qualifications,  but  only  an 
apostle  enjoyed  them  all.  0. 

Apostl0|  The,  an  early  ecclesiastical  term  for 
the  volume  containing  selections  from  the 
epistles  used  in  public  worship 

Apostla-spooDSi  twelve  in  number,  in  gold 
or  silver.  With  effigies  of  the  apostles  on  them, 
formerly  commonly  given  by  godparents  of 
the  upper  classes  to  their  godchildren  at  bap- 
tism. 

ApostlM'  Orved.    See  Cbbsd. 

Apoftlea,  Faasts  of— ».«.,  church  festivals 
in  their  memory.  1.  Of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
in  the  Greek  Church  on  June  80.  2.  Of  the 
Division  of  the  Apostles — i.e.,  their  final  dA- 
persion  from  Jertisalem,  in  the  Roman  Church 
on  July  15.  8.  Certain  apostles  are  commem- 
orated in  pairs  ;  thus,  Philip  and  James,  May 
1  ;  Peter  and  Paul,  June  29  (previously  in  the 
Roman  Church  all  the  apostles  on  this  day) ; 
Simon  and  Judas,  Oct.  28.  The  first  Sunday 
after  Easter  was  once  called  "  the  Sunday  of 
the  Apostles." 

Apostles,  The  Twelve.  These  were  Simon 
Peter  and  Andrew  his  brother ;  Jamos  the 
son  of  Zebedee  and  John  his  brother  ;  Philip 
and  Bartholomew,  Thomas,  and  Matthew  the 
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publican ;  James  the  sou  of  Alphsus,  and 
Thaddeus ;  Simon  the  Canansan  and  Judas 
Iscariot.  After  Christ's  ascension  the  breth- 
ren chose  Matthias  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas, 
and  years  afterward  the  Lord  himself  called 
Haul  of  Tarsus  to  the  same  position.  (See 
imder  each  name.)  C. 

Apostollo— t'.tf.,  instituted  by  the  apostles 
or  in  spirit  and  doctrine  like  the  primitiv^e 
church.  The  Roman  Church  styles  itself  the 
Apostolic  Church,  the  see  of  Rome  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  and  the  pope  the  Apostolic  Bishop, 
because  it  claims  to  have  been  founded  by 
Peter.  The  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Ephesus  have  better  claim  to 
the  epithet.  Most  Protestant  denominations 
claim  apostolic  authority  for  some,  at  least,  of 
their  doctrines  and  practices.  A  striking  use 
of  the  term  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Apostojic 
Church  (q.v.). 

AjpostoUo  Brothers  {Apostoliei),  one  of  uie 
sect  in  the  Roman  Church  which  opposed  its 
worldly  drift,  founded  about  1260  bv  Gerhard 
Hegarelli,  a  mechanic  of  Parma,  who  sought 
to  call  men  to  repentance  and  restore  the  apos- 
tolic simplicity  and  community  of  goods.  He 
was  burned  alive  at  Parma,  1800,  but  the  sect 
lived  on  under  Dolcino  of  Milan's  leadership, 
and  successfully  repelled  for  two  years  the 
crusade  of  the  bishop  of  Veroelli,  but  in  1807 
DoIcIqo  was  slain  near  Yerceili,  and  his  fol- 
lowers mingled  with  the  Fraticelli  and  Beg- 
hards.    (See  those  arts.) 

Apostolio  Oooncilin  J«nual«m  (Acts  zv.). 
This  was  called  at  the  request  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  and  certain  members  of  the  church 
al  Antioch  to  consider  whether  circumcision 
and  the  Mosaic  law  were  binding  upon  (Entile 
converts,  and  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jeru- 
salem met  together  with  the  church  to  delib- 
erate. C!ertam  of  the  Pharisees  who  believed 
insisted  that  the  question  should  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  whereupon  there  was  a  full 
dtekmssion  in  which  the  chief  representatives 
took  part,  Peter,  Paul,  Barnat»s,  and  James. 
The  speeches  of  the  first  and  the  last  are  given 
at  some  length.  Peter  objected  to  the  putting 
of  such  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples, 
and  James  agreed  with  him,  saving  as  to  cer- 
tain exceptions  which  he  named.  The  result 
was  a  unanimous  conclusion  in  the  form  of  a 
decree  in  almost  the  very  words  of  James.  It 
freed  the  (^entiles  from  all  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  law  save  four.  They  were  to  abstain 
from  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  from  blood, 
and  from  things  strangled  and  from  fornica- 
tion. The  first  three  prohibitions  were  found- 
ed upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Jewish  be- 
lievers, and  for  a  time  affected  seriously  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  Gentile  converts  as  they  cut 
them  off  fromall  heathenfestivals.  They  were, 
perhaps,  intended  only  to  be  temporary,  for 
eight  years  afterward  we  find  Paul  telling  the 
Corinthians,  when  invited  to  an  entertainment, 
to  eat  what  was  set  before  them,  asking  no 
questions  for  conscience'  sake  (1  Cor.  x.  27), 
but  if  their  attention  was  called  to  the  matter, 
to  abstain  for  the  sake  of  him  who  mentioned 
it.  The  fourth  prohibition  was  directed 
against  a  sin  everywhere  recognized  among  the 
Gentiles  as  natural  and  permissible,  and  ac- 


cordingly committed  without  shame.  The 
effect  of  the  council  seems  to  have  been  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  decrees  met  a  cor- 
dial reception,  and,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
posed a  strife  which  was  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  infant  church.  Judaizers  were  defeated, 
and  the  hea^y  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law  was 
broken  never  again  to  be  rcimposed.  It  Is 
doubtful  whetho*  this  council  will  bear  the 
weight  which  has  been  put  upon  it  as  a  decisive 
factor  in  determining  the  divine  form  of 
church  government.  It  was  not  a  representa- 
tive body,  but  the  mother  church  giving  an- 
swer to  the  questions  proposed.  The  decree 
ran  in  the  name  of  **  the  apostles  and  elders 
that  were  at  Jerusalem"  (Acts  xvi.  4),  but  the 
whole  church  was  present  during  the  discus- 
sion (Acts  XV.  12,  22),  and  seems,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  have  participated  in  the  action.  It  is 
very  certain  tnat  Peter  had  no  supremacy  in 
the  council,  and  if  any  one  had  a  predommat- 
ing  infiuence  it  was  James.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  said  is  that  a  doctrinal  question  that 
arose  at  Antioch  was  referred  to  an  outside 
tribunal,  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem, 
and  that  the  decision  made  there  was  received 
as  authoritative  by  all  the  churches.    *     C. 

Apoatolio  Fathers,  the  writers  of  the  post- 
apostolic  age,  the  inferiority  of  whose  writings 
is  an  indirect  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  writers  arc  these  (q.  v. ) ; 
author  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelw  ApaatUs, 
Barnabas,  Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius,  Poly- 
carp,  Hennas,  author  of  the  Epi$ile  to  Ditf- 
nettu,  and  Papias  (fragments).  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  originals  (does  not  include 
the  "  Teaching")  is  by  (3ebhardt,  Zahn.  and 
Harnack.  Patrum  apostolieorum  opera,  Leip- 
zig, 1875-78,  8  vols.  (vol.  i..  2d  ed.,  187(^-78) ; 
for  the  "  Teaching"  see  Schaff,  New  York, 
8d  ed.,  1889;  £ng.  trans.,  Ante-Nieene  Fa- 
thers, ed,  Coxe  (New  York),  vol.  i.,  1-156 ; 
yol.  ii.,  1-68 ;  vol.  vii..  871-888, 

Apostolic  Sing,  a  title  of  the  Hungarian 
kings  first  given  about  1000  by  Pope  Sylvester 
II.  to  King  Stephen  of  Hungair,  on  account 
of  his  reli^ous  zeal,  and  in  1758  renewed  by 
the  pope  for  the  Austro-Hungary  emperors 
and  kings. 

Apostolic  Sacoeasion,  the  claim  of  unbro- 
ken ministerial  descent  from  the  apostles,  made 
by  the  Roman  Church  and  some  sections  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

Apostolioa  Sedis,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  in 
the  West  especially,  and  later  exclusively  of 
the  pope. 

Apostolical    Oanons.     See   ApoerroucAi. 

CONSTITUTIONB. 

Apostolioal  Church  Directory,  an  apoc- 
ryphal work,  agreeing  in  a  measure  with  the 
seventh  and  eighth  books  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  but  independent.  It  contains 
85  articles  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  purport- 
ing to  be  the  directions  of  the  Apostle  John, 
ana  concludes  with  an  exhortation  from  Peter 
to  observe  them.  There  is  a  German  transla- 
tion, with  the  Greek  text,  by  Bickell,  Oe- 
echichte  dee  Kirehenree^Us  (Giessen,  1843X  pp. 
107-182.    See  Canok  Law. 
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Apoitolioal  Oonalitatioat  and  Oanona. 
The  former  are  the  alleged  commandments  of 
the  apofttles  for  the  conduct  of  life,  lay  and 
clerical,  in  8  books,  in  which  about  tlie  middle 
of  the  4th  century  at  least  8  different  works 
were  united  :  (1)  a  compilation  from  the  first 
6  books  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apottlea; 
(3)  the  seventh  book,  based  on  the  Teaefang 
of  ths  Twdte  ApostleB ;  (8)  the  eighth  book. 
From  the  5th  centuir  the  canons  were  added, 
which  are  50,  or,  in  later  recension,  85  r^ula- 
lions  of  diurch  discipline.  In  the  Greek 
Church  the  two  were  received  until  the  TruUan 
Synod  of  692,  which  enjoined  the  canons.  In 
the  Latin  Church  only  the  first  50  of  the  canons 
are  received.  In  both  the  constitutioos  are 
now  rejected.  The  two  are  translated,  with 
notes,  in  Ante-Meene  Fatliers,  ed.  Coxe  (New 
York),  vol.  vii.,  88'f-508.    See  Canon  Law. 

ApoatolioL  1.  An  ascetic  sect  in  Phrygia, 
Pamohilia  and  Cilicia  in  the  8d  century,  also 
called  Apotactid  (''  renuntiants"),  whieli  pre- 
tended to  folbw  the  apostles  in  renouncing 
private  property  and  in  condemning  marriage. 
2.  Similar  sects  in  the  13th  and  l4th  centu- 
ries.    (Cf.  Moeheim,  ed.  Stubbs,  11.,  159,  246.) 

▲postoUoity.    See  Apostolic. 

▲poitoliciM,  in  the  early  church  the  title  of 
bishops  as  successors  of  the  apostles  ;  later,  re- 
stricted to  the  popes. 

ApotactioL    See  Apostolici. 

Apparitor,  the  officer  attached  to  an  arch- 
bishop's, bishop's  or  archdeacon's  court,  whose 
business  it  is  to  cite  persons  to  appear  before 
that  court. 

App^Uanta.   See  Acceptantb,  Jakbenistb. 

AppttUation  on  the  Pope  was  first  allowed 
in  conditional  cases  by  the  Council  at  Sardica, 
848 ;  but  on  the  strength  of  this  permission 
Pope  IWQcent  I.,  in  &i,  demanded  that  all 
important  cases  should  be  referred  to  the 
pope,  and  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals  al- 
lowed every  case  to  be  similarly  appealed. 
Pope  Innocent  III.  declared  that  the  pope 
might  be  appealed  to  from  civil  jurisdiction. 
Against  the  abuses  of  this  appellation  the  re- 
forming councils  of  the  15th  century  uttered 
their  voice,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  ordained 
that  only  important  cases  should  be  appealed 
to  the  pope. 

Approbation,  the  approval  of  a  theological 
book,  given  by  a  bishop,  and  necessary  before 
it  can  be  published.  Pope  Alexander  Yl.  made 
it  obligatory  for  Germany,  1501 ;  Pope  Leo 
X.,  at  the  Fifth  Lateran  Synod,  1515,  estab- 
lished it  throughout  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  Council  of  Trent  threatened  heavy  penal- 
ties in  case  of  disobedience.    See  art.  Index 

LlBBOBUM  PrORIBITORUM. 

Appropriation  is  "  the  annexing  of  a  benefice 
to  the  use  of  a  spiritual  corporation. ' '    (Hook.) 

Apse,  the  half-round  niche  in  Roman  basil- 
icas, out  of  which  the  choir  under  a  separate 
roofing  was  developed  in  the  Romanic  order  of 
architecture. 

Aqoavivm,  OUiidio.    See  Jesuits. 
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Aq'-vi-la  and  Prifl-oU'-la,  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tian couple,  tent-makers,  who,  driven  from 
Rome,  came  to  Corinth,  where  Paul  met  them, 
and  where  they  instructed  Apollos  (Acts  xviii. 
1,  2,  26  ;  Rom.  xvi.  8-5). 

Aquila,  Johannes  Kaspar,  Lutheran  re- 
former ;  b.  at  Augsburg,  Aug.  7,  1488  ;  d.  at 
Saalfeld,  Nov.  12,  1560.  He  assisted  Luther 
upon  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
while  preacher  and  teacher  in  Wittenberg, 
1524-27.  He  was  brave  to  rashness.  He  held 
various  positions,  and  left  numerous  writings 
of  a  practical  character. 

Aquinas.    See  Thobcab  Aquinab. 

A-ra'-bi-a,  in  the  Bible  means  not  the  whele 
peninsula,  but  the  northern  part  contiguous 
to  Palestine.  The  lar^r  and  southern  portion 
was  called  Arabia  Fdix,  and  has  many  fertile 
valleys  occupied  by  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion, while  wandering  Bedouin  roam  over 
the  mountainous  districts.  The  northeastern 
portion  was  called  Defierta,  a  waste  of  burn- 
ing sand,  where  rain  rarelv  falls  and  cultiva- 
tion is  unknown.  The  third  part,  called  Pe- 
trma  or  Stony,  is  now  ^nerally  known  as  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  lying  between  the  two 
arms  of  the  Red  Sea.  Inis  small  triangular 
region  was  the  scene  of  the  40  years'  wander- 
inff  of  the  children  of  Israel.  It  is  at  present 
a  desolate  territory,  held  by  wandering  tribes 
who  eet  a  meagre  support  from  the  i^w  val* 
leys  that  are  productive ;  but  the  close  observer 
finds  everywhere  indications  that  in  ancient 
times  the  case  was  otherwise,  and  a  skilful 
retention  of  the  rainfall  rendered  possible  an 
extensive  and  profitable  culture.  Still  so  large 
a  body  as  the  Israelites  under  Hoses  could  not 
have  Deen  sustained  without  the  special  help 
of  Providence.  The  connections  of  Arabia 
and  its  people  with  sacred  historv  arc  numer- 
ous. The  posterity  of  Nahor,  of  Abraham  and 
Keturah,  and  of  Lot  formed  a  part  of  its  popu- 
lation. Job  is  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in  it. 
From  it  Solomon  received  gold  (1  Kings  x. 
15),  and  Jehoshaphat  fiocks  (2  Chron.  xvii. 
11).  The  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  fre- 
quently refer  to  it.  Some  of  its  people  wera 
among  the  multitude  at  Jerusalem  when  Uie 
spirit  was  poured  out  at  Pentecost.  Paul  re- 
tired thither  after  his  conversion.  The  people 
were  originally  worshippers  of  the  heavenly 
host,  sun,  moon  and  stars,  but  after  the  rise 
of  the  prophet  of  Mecca,  Sabeanism  gave  way 
to  Mohammedanism,  which  ever  since  has 
been  the  universal  religion.  To  the  Arabs  are 
due  our  arithmetical  figures.  At  one  time 
they  took  the  lead  of  £urope  in  astronomy, 
chemistry,  algebra,  and  m^icine,  but  this 
priority  has  long  since  departed.  The  lan- 
guage is  the  most  developed  of  the  Semitic 
tongues,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  of 
its  vocabulary  and  the  music  of  its  cadences. 
It  was  not  until  a  late  period  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  translated  into  it,  and  then  it 
was  done  in  a  rude  way  and  very  imperfect- 
ly. In  our  own  century  and  by  American 
scholars  a  classic  version  of  great  excellence 
has  been  made,  and  is  increasingly  circu. 
lated  among  the  80,000,000  who  speak  the 
Arabic  tongue.  C. 

Arabic.    See  Arabia. 
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Arabioi,  an  Arabic  sect  of  the  dd  century, 
described  by  Eusebius  {Gh,  Hist,  vi.,  87), 
which  maintained  that  soul  and  body  died  to- 
gether and  were  raised  together.  Origen'a 
arguments  induced  them  to  recant. 

Arabs.    See  Arabia. 

A'-rad,  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Judah,  whose  king  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  and  even  captured 
some  of  them,  for  which  the  inhabitants  were 
put  under  the  ban  and  utterly  destroyed 
(Num.  xxi.  1-3).  C. 

A'-ram,  the  elevated  region  northeast  of  Pal- 
estine toward  the  Euphrates,  nearly  identical 
with  Syria.  Aram'^aharaim  (Gen.  xxi  v.  10), 
rendered  Mesopotamia,  means  the  highland 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  This 
region  was  divided  among  several  petty  king- 
doms, as  we  read  of  Aram  Dammesek,  "  the 
Syriaos  of  Damascus/'  in  2  Sam.  viii.  5  ;  of 
Aram  Zobahiu  1  Sam.  xiv.47  ;  of  AramBeth- 
Behob  in  2  Sam.  x.  6 ;  of  Aram  Maachah 
in  1  Chron.  xix.  6 ;  and  of  Aram  Geshur  in 
2  Sam.  XV.  8.  The  country  was  conquered  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  and  afterward  became  subject 
to  the  Chaldeans  and  to  the  Persians,  but  upon 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  became  in- 
dependent under  the  Seleucides.  Pompey 
made  it  subject  to  Bome  in  b.c.  64.  The 
language  spoken  belonged  to  the  Semitic  fam- 
ily, but  was  poorer  and  rougher  than  any  of 
the  others,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  fact 
that  the  Aramaeans  were  surrounded  hj  non- 
Semitic  peoples,  and  often  subject  to  foreign 
conquerors.  It  had  two  branches— one,  the 
west  Aramaic,  originally  spoken  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, developed  into  the  Syriac,  which  pro- 
duced a  rich  literature  in  theology,  philosophy, 
and  historv.  Its  most  flourishing  period  was 
from  the  4th  century  to  the  7th.  In  the  8th 
and  9th  it  was  overtaken  by  the  Arabic,  and 
in  the  18th  it  disappeared.  The  other,  called 
in  Scripture  the  Aramaic  (Dan.  ii.  4,  marg.  of 
Reviseo  Version),  has  borne  since  Jerome  the 
name  of  Chaldee,  although  the  old  Chaldeans 
never  spoke  it.  In  the  time  of  the  kings  it 
was  unaerstood  in  Jerusalem  if  not  by  all,  at 
least  by  the  educated  (2  Kings  xviii.  26),  and 
it  was  the  business  language  throughout  the 
Assyrian  realm.  The  Persian  government 
afterward  issued  its  edicts,  so  far  as  concerned 
western  Asia,  in  the  Aramaic  tongue.  After 
the  exile  it  became  the  popular  language  of  all 
Palestine.  Christ  and  the  apostles  spoke  it,  as 
may  be  seen  from  several  words  and  phrases 
in  the  New  Testament  (ephphatha,  abba, 
lama  sabachthani).  The  only  specimens  of 
this  dialect  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  sec- 
lions  in  the  books  of  Daniel  (ii.  4'Vii.  28) 
and  Ezra  (iv.  8-vi.  18.  vii.  12>26),  and  the 
^  Chaldee  pariiphrase  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  so-called  Targuma.  C. 

Aramaia    See  Abah. 

Ar -a-rat  {koly  land  or  high  land),  a  moun- 
tainous region  of  Asia,  bordering  on  the  plain 
of  the  Araxes,  the  resting-place  of  Noah's  ark 
(Oen.  viii.  4).  The  name  was  unknown  to 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  as  it  is  now  to 
the  Armenian.  Tradition  fixes  upon  a  point 
called  by  the  Turks  "  Steep  mountain'^  and 


by  the  Persians  Koh-i-Nuh,  or  "Noah's 
mountain,"  as  the  spot  where  the  ark  rested. 
This  haB  two  high  pieaks,  one  of  which  is  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  anew.  But  as  the  phrase 
in  Scripture  refers  to  the  entire  range  of  ele- 
vated table^land,  some  lower  part  of  this  range 
is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  place.        C. 

A-ra'-tor,  an  Italian  Christian  rhetorician 
of  the  6th  century,  who  wrote  a  Latin  hex- 
ameter poem  in  two  books  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  prefaced  it  in  elegiac  verse  to 
Pope  Vigilius.  His  works  are  in  Migne,  JPat, 
Lai.  LXVIII. 

A-rfi -tna,  Greek  poet  of  the  8d  century  b.c.  , 
from  whose  poem,  the  P7i4Bnomena,  St.  Paul  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  quoted.  (Cf.  Acts 
xvu.  28.)  St.  Paul  and  he  were  both  natives 
of  Cilicia,  hence  the  fosmer's  acquaintance 
with  the  verse,  according  to  the  theory.  But 
a  similar  idea  is  found  in  Cleanthcs  {Hymns 
in  Jovem,  5)  and  Pindar  (iVm.  6),  and  in  any 
case  does  not  argue  any  stud^  of  the  classics 
b^  St  Paul,  whose  Jewish  training  would  for- 
bid the  supposition. 

Arbu^a,  Pedro,  de  Bpila,  Spanish  inquisi- 
tor ;  b.  at  Epila,  Aragonia,  1411 ;  became  a 
canon  regular  in  the  Augustinian  order  at 
Saragossa  ;  first  inquisitor  under  Torquemada, 
May  4,  1484,  and  won  the  reputation  of  being 
a  tireless  hunter  after  heresy  ;  was  stabbed  in 
the  cathedral  of  Saragossa  by  two  men,  in 
consequence  of  a  conspiracv  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  his  many  victims, 
and  d.  Sept.  17, 1485.  Pope  Alexander  VII., 
in  1661,  beatified  him,  and  Pius  IX.,  in  1867, 
canonized  him.  (Cf .  life  by  Zirneiebl.  Leipzig, 
2d  ed.,  1872,  and  H.  C.  Lea,  The  Martftrdom 
ofSan  Pedro  Arbuis  [in  Papers  of  American 
Jaistarieal  Association,  1888],  New  York,  1889.) 

Aroanl  DiacipUna  (seeret  teaching).  The 
earliest  worship  of  the  Christians  was  open  tb 
all  who  chose  to  take  part.  But  with  the  in* 
creasing  difficulties  which  surrounded  the 
church  from  persecutions  and  the  corrupting 
influences  of  the  heathen  world,  it  became 
more  and  more  secret.  In  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  there  appear  evidences  of  a  distinct 
body  of  doctrines  which  were  concealed  from 
the  general  congregation.  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine  often  suppress  some  subiect  with 
the  remark,  *' The  mitiated  know.''^  These 
mysterious  subjects  relate  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord 's  Supper,  baptism,  etc.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  assumed  that  there  was  from  the 
beginning  a  body  of  seccet  ^teaching,  and  Bo- 
man  Catholic  apologists  have  used  the  siippo- 
sition  to  explain  why  it  is  that  many  oi  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  their  church  are  not  men- 
tioned by  the  early  writers.  Hence  some  ex- 
treme Protestants  nave  denied  the  existence  of 
any  such  teaching.  The  truth  seems  to  lie 
between  the  two  parties.  The  worship  of 
Christians  in  the  time  of  Justin  seems  to  nave 
been  held  in  seclusion,  though  he  was  ready 
to  relate  in  full  the  forms  u»ed  in  celebrating 
the  sacraments.  Later,  the  course  of  church 
discipline,  which  made  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  catechumens  and  the  full  members 
of  the  churches,  forbade  to  the  former  partici- 
pation in  the  communion,  and  finally  attend- 
ance upon  it.    As  the  rite  itself  was  concealed 
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from  them,  so  all  teaching  upon  it  wan  ab- 
stained from,  and  in  the  public  preaching, 
where  catechumens  and  also  unbelievers  were 
present,  such  subjects  were  passed  over.  The 
institution  of  a  catechumenate  was,  therefore, 
the  cause  of  this  peculiar  custom,  and  it  neither 
was  nor  is  any  part  of  the  essence  of  historical 
Christianity.  F. 

Arohflsology,  BlUUoal,  the  name  now  ^iven 
to  what  formerly  was  known  as  the  study  of 
"  antiquities.  '*  In  its  ^neral  aspect  archiaeol- 
ogy  has  been  and  is  daily  growing  in  interest 
and  importance  as  the  most  trustworthy  ^uide 
to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  past.  This  is 
also  true  of  biblical  arcnseology.  It  has  made 
Tast  additions  to  what  we  know  of  sacred  per- 
sons and  places  and  times  and  things,  and  still 
more  is  to  be  expected  from  the  researches  of 
the  future.  I^  has  been  defined  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  physical,  geographical,  statis- 
tical, economical,  and  social  conditions  of  the 
nation  in  which  the  Bible  originated.  Its 
chief  sources  are,  on  one  hand,  the  literature 
that  exists  of  the  Jews  themselves  and  of  all 
their  neighbors  —  Clialdee,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Greek.  Roman,  and  of  all  modern  travellers 
and  explorers  of  whatever  age  or  country — 
and,  on  the  other,  all  monuments  and  build- 
In^,  plastic  representations,  inscriptions  and 
cbms,  whether  in  Palestine  itself  or  in  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  Persia,  Phoenicia  and 
Svna.  The  range  is  wide,  and  the  literature 
of  the  subject  is  already  rery  abundant,  and 
yet  must  continually  increase.  The  principal 
points  of  sacred  archesology  will  be  noticed 
u nder  their  respecti vo  heads.  (See  E.  C.  Bissell, 
Biblical  Antiquities,  Philadelphia,  1688.)  C. 

ArchaBology,  BoolesiasUoal,  that  depart- 
ment of  church  history  which  deals  with  the 
external  life  of  the  church  and  the  forms  which 
it  assumed.  Bf  general  consent  its  period  is 
now  defined  as  terminating  with  the  close  of 
the  6th  century.  It  embraces  the  general 
topics  of  church  worship,  customs  and  con- 
Btitution.  Under  worship  it  treats  of  the  acts 
of  worship,  such  as  preaching,  prayer,  song, 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  ;  and  of 
sacred  seasons,  Easter,  etc.  Here  was  for- 
merly included  also  an  account  of  the  places 
where  worship  was  hold,  churches,  etc.,  and 
their  decoration ;  but  this  is  now  considered 
under  the  title  of  church  architecture.  Under 
customs  it  treats  of  discipline,  marriage,  bur- 
ial, eta  The  department  of  church  constitu- 
tlon  handles  the  development  of  the  priesthood, 
the  sepiration  of  clergy  and  laity,  the  rise  of 
the  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  their  legal  and 
ceremonial  rights  and  duties.  The  authorita- 
tive work  in  English  on  the  whole  subject  for 
the  first  eight  centuries  is  Smith  and  Cheet- 
ham's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
London,  1875-80,  2  vols.  See  also  Bingham's 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  i,hurch,  several 
edd.,  e,g,,  London,  1878,  3  vols.  F. 

ArohangeL    See  Anoel. 

Arohblahop  primarily  was,  and  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  Is,  the  metro- 
politan or  chief  bishop  of  a  province.  In  Con- 
atantine*8  time  he  was  really  a  patriarch,  and 
as  such  ordained  all  the  metropolitans  of  his 
diocese;  convened  the  diocesan  synods  and 
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presided  at  them  ;  received  appeals  from  metro- 
politans and  also  their  suffragans  when  metro- 
politans were  remiss  in  censuring  them.  But  in 
the  English  Church  he  has  his  ancient  place  and 
function.  There  are  two  archbishops — Can- 
terburvand  York— appointed  by  the  sovereign ; 
in  the  Irish  Church  there  are  also  two — Armagh 
and  Dublin— who  are  elected  by  the  bishops 
from  among  their  own  number. 

Arohdeaoonj  ThSi  was  since  the  5th  century 
the  chief  deacon  and  the  assistant  or  deputv 
of  the  bishop  in  all  duties  which  did  not  re- 
quire special  episcopal  offices.  Whe  n  the  bish- 
oprics were  divided  into  archdeaconries  the 
archdeacons  acquired  still  ^preater  powers. 
But  the  abuses  which  crept  in,  and  their  as- 
sumption of  episcopal  prerogatives,  led  to  a 
material  curtailment  oi  their  powers  in  the 
13th  and  13th  centuries,  and  to  the  substitu- 
tion for  them  of  vicar-generals.  The  Council 
of  Trent  crave  to  the  bishops  the  rights  yet  left 
to  the  archdeacons.  In  the  Lutheran  Church 
the  archdeacon  is  simply  the  first  pastor  of  the 
city's  churches.  In  the  Church  of  England 
the  office  corresponds  to  that  in  the  ancient 
church.  The  archdeacons  are  addressed  as 
''Venerable,"  and  have  general  oversight  of 
portions  of  the  diocese.  There  are  85  arch- 
deaconries in  that  church.  In  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  the  office,  with 
similar  functions,  has  recently  been  instituted, 
and  is  now  (1889)  found  in  the  following  dio- 
ceses (figures  in  parenthesis  give  the  number 
of  archdeacons  for  each  diocese)  :  Albany  (4), 
Chicago  (1),  Long  Island  (2),  Newark  (2), 
New  Jersey  \?\  New  York  (4),  Springfield  (8). 

Ar«ohe4a'-iui  {ruler  of  the  people),  a  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  succeeded  his  father 
B.C.  4,  and  maintained  his  position  against  an 
insurrection  raised  bv  4he  Pharisees.  His 
heirship  being  disputed  by  his  brother  Antipas, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  his  authority  was 
confirmed  by  Augustus,  who  made  him  eth- 
narch  of  Judssa,  Samaria,  and  Idumea.  Being 
cruel  and  revengeful,  Joseph  and  Mary  natu- 
rally feared  to  live  under  his  government,  and 
went  to  Nazareth  (Matt.  11.  22).  After  9  years' 
reign  Archelaus  was  deposed  bv  Augustus  for 
his  cruelty  and  banished  to  Yienne,  in  Gaul, 
where  he  died  6  a.d.  C. 

Arohes,  Court  of  the,  so  called  because  held 
in  Bow  Church,  Sancta  Maria  de  Arcubus,  is 
an  ancient  court  of  appeal,  belonging  to  the 
Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  where  the  confir- 
mation of  the  election  of  bishops  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Canterbury  still  takes  place.  It  now 
sits  either  in  the  Lambeth  Library  or  in  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  Parliament  House. 

Ar'-ohe-^tea^  the  name  of  a  people  trans* 
planted  by  the  Assvrians  into  the  depopulated 
Samaria  (Ezra  iv.  9].  They  were  inhabitants 
of  Erech,  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10)  as  be- 
longing to  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod.  This  has 
been  of  late  identified  in  the  ruins  of  Warka, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  82  m.  s.e. 
from  Babylon.  C. 

Arohioapellanus  (arehehaplain),  the  head  of 
the  theologians  at  the  court  of  the  old  Prank- 
ish kings,  and  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the 
kingdom.  He  was  the  highest  dignitary  in 
the  realm,  and  was  generally  an  archbishop 
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also.    But  after  the  18th  century  the  high  al- 
moners superseded  the  archchaplains. 

Archimandrite  is  in  the  Greek  Church  the 
term  for  abbot. 

Architeoture,  Hebrew.  This  was  of  slow 
development.  The  patriarchs,  being  nomads, 
d  welt  m  tents.  Their  cliildren,  li  ving  in  Egypt, 
became  acquainted  with  architecture  as  an  art, 
and  were  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  huge  monuments  (Ex.  i.  11).  But 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  they 
had  no  opportunity  to  display  it  except  in  the 
building  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  when  they 
entered  Canaan  they  found  forts  and  cities 
prepared  by  their  former  owners,  A  Hebrew 
architecture  did  not  arise  till  the  time  of 
David.  He  enlarged  Jerusalem,  improved  its 
fortifications,  and  built  a  palace  on  Mount  Zion. 
Solomon  built  another  palace,  also  one  for  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  huge  water- 
works south  01  Bethlehem  still  known  as  Solo- 
mon's Pools,  and  his  greatest  work,  tlie  tem- 
ple on  Moriah.  These  buildings  were  put  up 
with  the  aid  of  Phoenician  workmen,  and 
doubtless  reflected  something  of  their  taste ; 
yet  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  the 
temple  as  it  is  described,  one  feels  that  it  is  a 
reminder  of  Egyptian  edifices.  ^  Some  remains 
of  the  original  structure  show' very  clearly  its 
massiveness,  and  the  biblical  accounts  indicate 
a  prominence  of  straight  lines  and  right  angles, 
both  which  are  dominant  features  of  the  tem- 
ples in  the  Nile  valley.  Several  of  the  kings 
of  both  Israel  and  Judah^e.g.,  Ahab  and  Uz- 
zlah — ^are  mentioned  as  builders.  Nor  did  the 
nation  in  captivity  forget  the  art.  When  they 
returned  they  were  able  to  rebuild  their  city 
and  their  temple  of  themselves.  After  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  especially  during 
the  reign  of  Herod,  -who  was  a  great  builder, 
Greek  taste  and  style  prevailed.  All  the  state- 
1 V  edifices  from  that  time — gymnasiums,  baths, 
theatres,  jmlaces,  and  colonnades— were  Greek, 
and  so  was,  in  fiict,  to  a  large  extent  Iherestorar 
Uon  of  the  temple  effected  by  Herod.        C. 

Architecture,  Ohnrch,  is  not  to  be  viewed 
OS  a  distinct  department  of  the  art  apart  from 
other  architecture,  but  describes  the  modifica- 
tions undergone  by  the  forms  of  secular  art  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  a  new  institution,  the 
Christian  Church.  There  are  distinct  tenden- 
cies  operative  in  the  East  and  the  West.  In 
the  West,  church  architecture  grew  out  of  the 
ancient  style  of  building  known  as  the  basil- 
ica,  which,  at  first  an  open  court  surrounded 
by  colonnades,  and  then  entirely  covered  by  a 
roof,  formed  a  building  strikingly  adapted  to 
Christian  uses.  It  was  onlv  necessary  to  take 
away  the  row  of  pillars  which  separated  the 
main  hall  of  the  basilica  from  the  apse  where 
tribunals  had  been  held,  and  there  were  a 
porch  for  the  penitents,  a  nave  for  the  body 
of  the  church,  the  Judge's  seat  for  the  Chris- 
tian bishop,  seats  for  the  other  clergy,  and 
even  an  altar  at  the  1  unction  of  nave  and  apse 
for  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament.  Such  an 
application  of  the  modified  basilica  began  to 
be  made  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  t)efore 
whose  da^  there  had,  properly  speaking,  been 
no  Christian  churches.  Even  the  famous  one 
At  Nioomedia,  torn  down  in  a  .few  hours  in 


803,  could  have  been  but  an  insignificant 
affair.  There  were,  however,  from  this  time 
on  a  large  number  of  extensive  and  beautiful- 
ly decorated  churches  erected,  of  which  are  to 
be  mentioned  the  basilica  of  Tyre,  beenn  in 
318,  and  the  Vatican,  or  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
which  was  begun  about  386,  and  survived  till 
the  15th  century. 

Side  by  side  with  these  basilicas  there  were 
built  churches  in  circular  form,  and  these 
gave  rise  in  the  East  to  the  so-called  Byzan- 
tine style,  in  which  the  circle  making  the  main 
outline  of  the  church  was  crowned  by  a  cupola 
ri;iing  to  a  lofty  height.  The  most  remark- 
able early  church  of  this  style  is  the  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  built  by  Justinian  I.  in  the 
years  532-87.  The  double  porch  is  greatly 
diminished  in  extent ;  the  nave,  while  some- 
what elongated  and  terminating  in  an  a^e, 
is  much  broader  than  in  the  regular  basilica, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  rising  180  feet 
from  the  floor.  The  general  outline  of  the 
whole  building  is  nearly  s<]^uare.  This  form 
of  construction  gave  its  distinguishing  feature 
to  the  Byzantine  style,  which  abounds  in 
domes.  The  finest  specimen  of  it  is  found  in 
St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  which  combines  the 
cruciform  outline  with  the  dome. 

The  next  development  of  church  architect 
ture  was  in  the  West,  in  the  so-called  Roman 
style,  which  extended  from  the  10th  till 
the  18th  century.  The  arch  employed  is  the 
round  arch,  whence  the  style  is  sometimes 
named.  The  cross  form  is  universal,  and  the 
length  of  the  arms  is  determined  by  the  di- 
mensions of  the  square  under  their  intersec- 
tion, the  nave  being  from  two  to  three  times, 
and  the  other  arms  once  its  length.  A  crypt 
beneath  the  choir  often  raised  the  choir  itself 
many  steps  above  the  floor  of  the  nave.  Prog- 
ress was  made  in  giving  strength  and  lightness 
to  the  construction  by  combioin^  the  arches 
into  a  system  and  introducing  ribs  to  carry 
the  chief  weight,  the  main  body  of  the  roof 
being  mere  filling.  The  Byzantine  dome  was 
rais^  over  the  intersection  of  the  arms,  and 
often  two  smaller  domes  erected  upon  the 
front.  TJie  Gothic  style  (12th  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury) forms  the  close  of  this  development.  The 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  gave  greater 
fiexibility  in  the  arrangement  of  spaces,  and 
enabled  the  architect  to  combine  arch  and  pil- 
lar into  one  flowing  whole.  The  system  of 
ribs  was  extended  till  even  the  walls  were  al- 
most resolved  into  them,  whereby  room  was 
given  for  the  vast  windows,  so  characteristic 
of  the  style,  and  greater  and  greater  loftiness 
was  secured,  the  effect  of  which  was  enhanced 
by  tall  spires.  F. 

ArohonticL    See  Gkosticibk. 

Archpresbvter,  or  priest,  an  ancient  office, 
once  powerful,  now  in  the  Greek  Church  cor- 
responding somewhat  to  cathedral  deans,  and 
in  the  Latin  to  the  rural  deans  of  the  Church 
of  England.  But  formerly  the  archpresbyter 
stood  next  to  the  bishop,  as  the  superior  among 
the  priesthood,  and  generally  succeeded  him. 
He  discharged  episcopal  functions,  and  grad- 
ually the  class  became  so  independent  that  the 
bishops  in  the  12th  century  had  them  put 
under  the  authority  of  the  archdeacons. 
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Aroo«oUiim,  a  vauU  containing  sarcopliagi, 
as  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 

Ar'-e-iasy  the  king  of  Arabia  Petraea  at  the 
time  when  the  governor  of  Damascus  at- 
tempted to  apprehend  Paul.  Aretas  liad  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Tiberius,  but  before 
it  reached  him  the  emperor  died,  and  the  new 
Caesar.  Caligula,  was  friendly  to  Aretas,  and 
granted  to  iiim  Damascus ;  and  thus  is  ex- 
plained the  incidental  statement  made  by  the 
apostle  (3  Cor.  xi.  32).  C. 

Artanlinn.    Bee  Akius. 

A-ri-aa,  Benedict  (surnamed  Montanus), 
b.  at  Frejenal  de  la  Siena,  Spain,  1537  ;  d.  at 
Seville  as  comthur  of  the  order  of  St.  lago 
and  court  chaplain.  1598.  He  was  a  famous 
Orientalist,  and  edited  the  Antwerp  Polyglot, 
1569-72.  8  vols.,  fol. 

Azimathe'-a,  a  town  in  Judsea  that  waa  the 
home  of  Joseph  ;  who  begged  the  body  of  Jcsua 
(Matt,  xxvii.  57).  An  old  tradition  places  it 
at  the  modern  Ramleh,  on  the  road  from  Jaffa 
to  Jerusalem.  Others  identify  it  with  Ramah, 
Samuers  birthplace,  called  Armathaim  in  the 
LXX.  C. 

Ar-ia-tar'-chos  {mo%i  excellent  ruler)  of  Thes- 
salonica,  a  cx>mpanion  of  Paul  on  his  third 
missionary  journey  (Acts  xx  4,  xxviL  2).  He 
was  dra^i;^  into  the  theatre  at  Ephesus,  and 
nearly  killed  by  the  mob.  Paul  refers  to  him 
as  his  fellow- worker  (Philemon  xxiv.)and  also 
as  his  fellow-prisoner  (Col.  iv.  10).  He  is  said 
to  have  been  beheaded  at  Rome.  C. 

Ar-ia'-te-aa,  a  high  officer  of  the  Egyptian 
court,  who  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus  to  procure  from  Jerusalem 
an  authentic  copy  oi  the  Old  Testament  for 
the  Alexandrian  Library,  which  he  did,  and 
also  brought  70  learned  Jews,  who  translated 
it  into  Greek.  The  story  is  discredited  by 
flchohtfs,  yet  must  have  had  some  basis  of 
fact.  C. 

Ar-lfl-tl'-des,  one  of  the  very  earliest  Chris- 
tian apologists,  who  presented  his  apology  to 
Hadrian  m  the  year  125  at  Athens.  In  the 
year  1878  a  fragment  claiming  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  this  apology  was  published  at  Venice 
for  the  first  time,  and  is  thought  to  be  genu- 
ine. P. 

Ar-ia-to-bn'-lns  (most  excellent  counsellor), 
the  name  of  several  noticeable  persons  in  later 
Jewish  history.  The  first  was  a  son  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  who  on  his  father's  death,  107  B.C., 
murdered  his  mother  and  brothers,  and  assum- 
ed the  throne,  but  soon  afterward  died  of  re- 
morse. The  second  was  a  younger  son  of  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus,  who  sought  the  throne  in  de- 
vious ways,  was  twice  made  prisoner  bv  the 
Romans,  and  finally  died  in  the  service  of 
Julius  Cesar.  The  third,  a  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  and  Mariamne,  fell  a  victim  to  his  fa- 
ther's cruelty.  The  fourth,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, educated  at  Rome  with  Claudius,  was 
always  in  private  life.  The  fifth,  a  great 
grandson  of  Herod,  was  made  king  oi  Ar- 
menia and  Chalcis,  55-62  a.d.  C. 

Aristotle  in  the  Christian  CSmxoh.  The 
pliilosophy  of  Aristotle^  the  Greek  philoso- 


pher, who  was  b.  at  Stagira,  in  Thrace,  884 
B.C.,  whence  his  surname,  the  Stttgirite,  taught 
at  Athens,  and  d.  at  Chalcis,  822  b.c.  ;  was  at 
first  studied  more  by  heretics  than  by  the  ortho- 
dux,  as  Platonism  appealed  more  to  the  spirit- 
ually-minded. The  Syrian  Monophysites  were 
Aristotelians.  But  when  in  later  time  the 
schoolmen  came  to  know  about  Aristotle 
through  Arabic  and  Latin  translations,  they 
found  him  admirably  adapted  to  set  forth  the 
logic  and  metaphysics  of  Christian  theology, 
and  for  centuries  Aristotle  reigned  supreme. 
Alexander  of  Hales  (d.  1245)  was  the  first 
scholastic  to  employ  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phv  in  the  service  of  theology.  Best  ed.  of 
Aristotle  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1881-70,  5  vols.  ; 
£ng.  trans.,  T.  Taylor,  London,  1812,  9  vols. 

A-ri'-na,  Arianlam.  Arias,  b.  in  Libya, 
256  ;  d.  in  Constantinople,  886.  He  was  edu- 
cated with  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  his  later 
patron,  bv  Lucian,  the  founder  of  the  Anti- 
ochian  school.  He  first  appears  in  Alexandria 
under  the  bishopric  of  Peter  (previous  to  811), 
at  whi^  time  he  was  already  an  old  man, 
tall,  pale,  ascetic,  and  yet  of  an  enthusiastic 
and  friendly  disposition.  Under  the  succeed- 
inff  bishop  ho  was  ordained,  and  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  a- separate  church,  the  siase 
of  the  city  (femanding  this  arrangement,  so 
different  from  that  common  at  the  time.  All 
seemed  to  go  well  with  Arius,  and  he  stood  in 
good  repute  with  all  till,  on  occasion  of  a  cer- 
tain disconrse  of  Uie  Bishop  Alexander  upon 
the  Trinity,  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  was  so 
strongly  emphasized  that  Arius  thought  he 
detected  the  old  Sabellian  heresy,  and  stood 
forward  to  contradict  the  bishop.  Alexander 
was  at  first  inclined  to  give  some  weight,  to 
his  representations,  but  later,  possibly  under 
the  infiuenoe  of  Atlianasius,  he  viewed  them 
differently,  called  a  provincial  council,  and 
had  Arius  and  several  adherents  deposed. 
Both  parties  now  began  to  seek  to  engage  the 
interest  of  outside  authorities,  ana  Arius 
gained  the  help  of  his  old  friend  Eusebius. 
Alexander  wrote  a  multitude  of  letters,  of 
which  one  to  Alexander  of  Constantinople  is 
presertred.  Relations  in  Alexandria  grew  so 
strained  that  Arius  was  obliged  to  leave,  and 
resorted  to  Palestine,  where  he  secured  the 
favor  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  and  others,  and 
then  went  on  to  Nicomedia.  Here  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Alexander  in  justification  of  his 
doctrine,  which  shows  conclusively  that  he 
had  not  been  misunderstood  by  that  bishop. 
He  also  composed  here  his  famous  Thalia,  a 
piece  in  poetical  form,  designed  to  make  his 
views  popular.  A  local  council  soon  pro- 
nounced in  his  favor,  and  he  finally  ventured 
to  return  to  Alexandria.  He  did  not  succeed 
in  gaining  again  his  former  position,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Alexander  could  do  nothing 
against  him  while  Licinius  held  the  imperial 
power.  But  with  the  accession  of  Constan- 
tine,  who  desired  to  secure  unity  in  the  church 
as  the  basis  of  unity  in  the  state,  after  efforts 
had  been  made  in  vain  to  bring  the  parties  to 
a  friendly  agreement  by  Hosius  of  Cordova,  a 
council  was  called  at  Nice  (825),  which  proved 
to  be  the  first  of  a  great  series  of  councils  for 
the  determination  of  Chriatiao  doctrine.    Un* 
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der  the  influence  of  Athanasius,  who  had  ac- 
companied his  bishop  to  the  council  as  deacon, 
assisted  by  the  personal  influence  of  the  em- 
peror, the  council  decided  against  Arius,  and 
ue  and  two  adherents  who  would  not  sign  the 
creed  of  the  council  were  banished. 

Arius's  doctrine  is  not  to  be  understood  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  the  previous  attempts 
to  explain  what  the  church  meant  by  its  faith 
in  the  Godhead  of  Christ.  Paul  of  Samosata 
had  taught  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man. 
Sabellius  taught  that  the  divine  in  Christ  was 
the  Father.  Arius  sought  an  explanation 
diiferent  from  both  these,  and  said  that  the 
pre-existent  Christ  was  the  first  of  all  created 
beings,  but  was  created,  since  the  attribute  of 
independent  existence  belongs  to  God  alone, 
and  God  is  one.  In  the  earliest  forms  of  his 
doctrine,  when  he  was  still  in  good  reputation 
for  orthodoxy,  Arius  emphasized  the  change- 
ability and  derivation  of  Christ  so  much  that 
he  degraded  him  far  below  the  rank  assigned 
to  him  in  the  common  consciousness  ox  the 
church.  Later,  when  he  was  attempting  to 
show  that  he  did  not  differ  so  much  as  had 
been  tJiought  from  others,  he  called'  him 
**  perfect  Ckxl,  *'  and  yet  this  was  by  exaltation 
to  the  rank  of  God.  He  even  styles  him  '*  un- 
changeable," but  he  immediately  adds  that 
"  before  he  was  made  or  created  he  was  not, 
for  he  was  not  ingenerate."  Thus  his  doc- 
trine, before  and  after  his  troubles  with  Alex- 
ander, was  the  same,  and  may  be  conveniently 
comprised  in  the  phrase  which  he  repeatedly 
employs:  ''There  was  a  time  when  he  [the 
Logos]  was  not." 

On  the  other  hand,  Alexander  makes  it  per- 
fectly evident  in  his  letters  that  the  common 
belief  of  the  church,  though  it  had  not  yet 
adopted  the  word  (homo*ou-sios)  which  was 
selected  by  the  Council  of  Kioe  to  designate 
the  doctrine,  was  not  reconcilable  with  any- 
thing less  than  the  perfect  equality  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father  in  sharing  tne  divine  nature. 
Indeed,  the  creed  of  Eusebius,  which  he  pre- 
sented at  the  council  as  the  one  which  had 
been  in  use  in  the  church  of  Ciesarea  since  the 
earliest  times,  and  which  was  rejected  by  the 
council  as  not  specific  enough  for  the  occa- 
sion, admits,  when  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
previous  discussions,  no  other  interpretation 
than  one  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
Nicene  result ;  and  this  result  was,  in  a  word, 
to  declare  in  the  fullest  manner  that  the  Son, 
the  pre-existent  divine  element  in  the  histori- 
cal Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  Father,  and  one  in  numerical  unity 
with  him. 

But  this  result  was  one  gained  bv  the  su- 
perior wifHlom  and  personal  power  of  Athana- 
sius,  and  under  the  pressure  of  court  influ- 
ences, rather  than  by  the  unanimous  convic- 
tion of  the  council  as  a  body  of  consulting 
divines.  Hence  the  strife  was  not  brought 
immediately  to  an  end,  and  the  history  of 
Arius  is  foUowed  by  the  history  of  Arianism. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  complicated  historv, 
in  wliich  the  movements  of  thought  are  like 
the  conflict  of  the  waves  where  two  seas  meet. 
One  party  and  then  the  other  gain  the  influ- 
ence of  emperor  and  synods  in  their  behalf, 
and  results  are  lormulated,  and  laws  passed 


of  the  most  conflicting  kind.  In  ^neral,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  East  was  divided  be- 
tween the  extremest  Arians  and  the  Semi- 
Arians,  while  the  West  generally  held  fast  to 
the  orthodox  faith. 

To  give  some  of  the  details :  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  had  been  banished  shortly  after 
the  Council  of  Nice,  but  he  was  soon  restored 
to  his  bishopric,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  at  court.  Constantine  now 
came  to  view  Athanasius  as  a  disturber  of  the 
public  peace ;  Arius  was  restored  to  favor, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  death  from  having 
been  receiv^  back  into  the  full  communion  or 
the  church  by  a  solemn  public  ceremony ;  and 
Athanasius  was  deposed  by  the  Synod  of  Tyre 
(385).  Marccllus  of  Ancyra,  another  defender 
of  the  Nlcene  Creed,  was  also  condemned. 
Under  Constantius,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia 
became  bishop  of  Constantinople  (388-89). 
In  841  the  Synod  of  Antioch  set  up  the  so- 
called  Formulas  of  Antioch,  which  were  an 
attempt  to  steer  clear  of  the  extremes  of  both 
sides  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  union  of 
East  and  West.  But  the  Emperor  Constans 
and  the  Western  bishops  were  not  to  be 
moved,  and  when  the  synod  of  Sardica  as** 
sembled  and  the  oriental  bishops  found  them- 
selves in  the  minority,  they  withdrew,  and  so 
the  decisions  of  the  synod  were  in  favor  of 
the  Niceno  Creed  (843-44).  In  the  East,  Con- 
stantius resorted  to  persecutions  against  the 
Athanasian  party.  Ten  laymen  were  exe- 
cuted in  Adnanople.  Other  ambiguous  ef- 
forts at  union  were  made  (Long  Formula,  844), 
but  without  effect,  till  in  851  the  great  synod 
at  Sirmium  seemed  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
conclusion  by  the  establishment  of  Semi- Arian* 
ism.  Shortly  after,  at  Aries,  Athanasius  was 
again  banished.  But  this  was  not  to  be  the 
end.  Arianism  now  reappeared  in  a  form 
which  illustrated  its  true  nature,  and  by  the 
reaction  it  called  forth,  favored  the  cause  of 
the  Nicene  Creed.  Aetius,  who  had  received 
his  education  in  the  Antiochian  school,  and 
was  an  eager  debater,  in  conjunction  with  his 
pupil  Eunomius,  brought  forward  the  ancient 
Arianism,  only  in  a  more  extren^e  form  than 
it  had  had  in  the  writings  of  Arius  himself. 
Arius,  under  the  influence  of  the  old  subordi- 
nationism  of  Origen,  had  not  allowed  that  the 
Son  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Father  ;  but 
these  A@tians  taught,  first,  that  the  Father,  as 
unbegotten,  and  the  Son,  as  begotten,  were 
entirely  unlike  in  all  respects  (hence  called 
Anomoi-ites),  and  that  all  men,  and  of  course 
the  Son,  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
since  the  nature  of  his  being  Is  exhaustively 
described  in  the  word  unbegotten.  Now  ap- 
peared the  Homoi-ousians,  who  were  the  old 
party  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  approximating 
more  nearly  to  the  orthodox  position.  They 
taught  the  similarity  of  essence  in  Father  and 
Son,  and  finally  got  so  far  as  to  add  '*  in  all 
respects''  (350).  At  the  death  of  Constantius 
(361)  this  party  was  in  the  decided  ascendant. 
The  rei^n  of  Julian  was  favorable  to  the 
Athanasian  party.  Athanasius  returned  to  his 
diocese,  and  by  approaching  the  Semi- Arians 
in  a  conciliatory  manner,  he  furthered  the  in- 
troduction of  a  good  understanding.  A  real 
advance  in  the  d&ctrine  was  made  in  the  dii- 
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tinction  established  between  the  words  for 
'*  nature"  and  "  person"  (hypostasis).  More 
and  more  the  consensus  or  opinion  in  the 
church  was  in  favor  of  the  Nioene  doctrine, 
and  at  last,  after  Gratian  had  called  back  the 
banished  bishops  (878),  and  a  large  degree  of 
religious  freedom  had  been  granted  by  him, 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  ajsembled  and 
reaffirmed  the  symbol  of  iHioe  (881).  Arian- 
Ism  now  began  rapidly  to  disappear,  under 
the  repressive  measures  of  the  government,  it 
must  be  confessed,  to  a  large  extent,  and  soon 
was  no  more  a  religious  force. 

This  result  was  not  gained  by  the  councils 
as  such,  but  was  the  mature  conclusion  of  the 
mass  of  the  church  when  all  the  various  forms 
of  statement  which  had  been  brought  forward 
had  been  found  defective,  and  the  waves  of 
passion  had  tossed  hither  and  thither  and  sub- 
aded.  and  the  sober  lulgment  of  men  was 
reached.  The  contest  has  great  value  in  show- 
ing, among  ottier  things,  what  an  cecumenical 
council  was  and  what  it  was  not. 

Arianism  had  a  somewhat  prolonged  life 
among  the  Ooths  and  other  Germanic  nations, 
among  whom  it  was  introduced  by  the  mis- 
sionary to  the  Goths,  Ulfllas  (860).  The  Arian 
Lombards  were  a  scourge  to  Italy,  the  Arian 
Vandals  desolated  the  churches  of  Africa. 
But  all  these  Arian  peoples  either  went  over 
to  the  Catholic  Church  or  were  buried  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  Saracenic  invasion.  (See  H. 
M.  Gwatkin,  Tks  Arian  Oontfwjertif,  London, 
1889.)  P. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant,  a  small  chest  of 
acacia  wood,  plated  with  gold  within  and 
without,  and  covered  bv  a  fid  of  solid  gold, 
which  was  called  the  mercy-seat,*'  and  at 
each  end  of  which  was  a  golden  figure  repre- 
senting a  cherub  facing  inward  and  bending 
over  the  ark.  In  it  were  placed  the  tables  of 
the.  law,  which  constituted  the  evidence  of 
Qod's  covenant  with  his  people  (Deut.  zzzi. 
dO),  and  hence  it  was  called  the  ark  of  the 
testimony,  as  well  as  ark  of  the  covenant 
Aiterward  were  placed  in  it  the  golden  pot  of 
manna  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded.  Upon 
the  mercy-seat  rested  the  awful  and  mysteri- 
ous symbol  of  the  divine  presence  (Lev.  xvi 
2,  Num.  vii.  80).  The  ark  was  first  set  up  at 
GUgal,  and  then  at  Shiloh  (Josh,  zviii.  1), 
where  it  remained  over  three  centuries.  Taken 
out  to  war,  it  was  captured  by  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  iv.  11),  and  when  restored  was  lodged 
at  Kirjathjearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  7),  until  it 
was  removed  by  David  to  Jerusalem  (d  Sam. 
vi.  17)  and  finally  placed  in  the  temple  by  Solo- 
mon (2  Chron.  v.  2>10).  It  disappeared  in  the 
sack  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  second  temple  con- 
tained no  ark.  C. 

Ark'.ila,  TIm.  A  Canaanitish  family  (Gen. 
X.  17)  settled  in  Arka,  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
Lebanon,  where  Astarte  was  worshipped, 
called  Canarea  Libani,  because  it  was  the 
Mrthplaoe  of  Alexander  Severus.  C. 

Armenian  Ohmnofa.  Tradition  attributes 
to  the  Apostle  ThaddsBus  the  first  preaching 
of  the  goepel  in  Armenia,  then  an  extensive 
country  of  Western  Asia,  now  divided  be- 
tween Turkey,  Russia,  and  Persia ;  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  Chregory  the  Illumi- 


nator (q.v.)  converted  the  king,  Tiridates,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  people  In  the  early  part  of 
the  4th  century,  and  is  accordingly  the  patron 
saint  of  the  Armenian  Church.  Another 
founder  is  Mesrob  (q.v.),  who  in  406  invent«l 
an  Armenian  ah^btBt,  and  with  Sahak  gave 
the  people,  in  440,  instead  of  the  unintellijdble 
old  oynan,  an  Armenian  Bible,  and  this  Bible 
is  the  beginning  and  corner-stone  of  their  liter- 
ature, for  by  it  a  ffreat  impetus  was  given  to 
literary  work,  and  strangely  enough  we  owe 
to  Armenian  translations  our  knowledge  of  a 
considerable  part  of  early  Christian  literature. 
The  adherents  to  the  old  fire-worship  sought 
the  help  of  the  Persians  to  put  down  the  new 
religion,  and  it  was  not  before  486  that  peace 
was  established  by  their  submission  to  Persia, 
after  long  bloody  wars  and  cruel  persecu- 
tions. But  the  church  which  had  endured 
such  triaLs  was  already  tainted  with  the  Mono- 
physite  heresy,  and  in  491  formally  anathema- 
tized the  Council  of  Chaloedon,  and  has  since 
remained  separated  from  the  orthodox  church. 
An  attempt  at  union  with  the  Eastern  Church 
vras  made  in  682,  but  although  at  first  com- 
pletely successful,  the  breach  opened  again,  as 
much  on  political  as  on  ecclesiastical  grounds. 
In  1489  a  union  between  the  Western  Chwch 
and  the  members  of  the  Armenian  Church 
outside  of  Armenia  was  effected  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence,  according  to  which  tlie  Ar- 
menians gave  up  their  Monoph3r8itei  doctrine, 
while  the^  retained  their  national  and  ritual 
peculiarities.  But  this  very  union  had  the  effect 
of  splitting  the  Armenian  Church  as  a  whole 
into  two  bodies,  the  Catholic  (united)  and  the 
orthodox  (».0.,  from  their  standpoint) ;  to  the 
former  belong  the  richest  and  best  educated 
part  of  the  nation,  and  the  Mechitarists  (q.v.). 
The  Catholic  Armenian  bishop  attended  the 
Vatican  Council,  but  it  was  not  tiU  1879  that 
he  accepted  the  Infallibility  dogma. 

The  dogmas  (except  that  relating  to  the  two 
natures  in  Christ)  and  rites  of  the  orUiodox 
Armenian  Church  approach  those  of  the  old 
Greek  Church.  Peculiarities  are  the  festival 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments  ;  the  combination  of 
confirmation  with  baptism,  which  consists  in 
trine  immersion  ana  pouring ;  the  use  of 
unmixed  wine  and  leavened  bread,  which  is 
dipped  in  the  wine,  in  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  and 
that  extreme  unction  is  only  applied  to  eoclesi- 
asties.  and  that  after  death.  The  church 
numbers  some  8,000,000,  two  thirds  being  hi 
Turkey.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  church 
is  called  the  Catholicos,  and  is  the  patriarch 
of  Etchmiadzin,  but  resides  in  Russia.  There 
are  three  other  patriarchates,  Jerusalem,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Sis  (a  town  in  Am  Minor). 
There  are  also  archbishops,  bishops,  and  varta- 
beds,  or  doctors  of  theology,  who  f reouently 
have  charge  of  dioceses,  with  episcopal  func- 
tions. The  clergy  are  white  and  black,  but 
the  latter  are  monks  and  alone  eligible  for  the 
higher  clerical  offices.  The  secular  clergy 
may  manj  before  ordination,  but  cannot 
after  it.  The  priesthood  is  hereditary.  As  a 
rule,  the  priests  are  very  poor,  being  depend* 
ent  upon  alms  and  fees.  Since  1881  Ameri- 
can Protestant  missionaries  have  worked  suc- 
cessfully among  the  Armenians  in  Turkey, 
the  leader  behig  William  Goodell,  and  hi  1860 
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reluctantly  established  among  them  the  Evan- 
eelical  Protestant  Church.  Robert  College,  at 
Constantinople,  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
movement.  (See  Th6  Ltfe  and  Time$  of  8. 
Qregory  the  lUwminai&r,  London,  1868;  The 
Divine  Liturgy  of  the  Armenian  Church,  1870 
[both  translated  by  S.  C.  Malan]  ;  for  the  mod- 
ern church  cf.  R.  Young,  Light  in  Lands  of 
Darkneee,  London,  2d  ed.,  1884,  pp.  114-168.) 

Arminianiam.    See  AiiMnnus. 

Ar-mln'-i-us,  Armlnianism*  Arminius, 
James  (Dutch,  JaeM  Harmeneen),  b.  at  Oude- 
water,  Holland,  in  1560 ;  d.  at  Leyden,  Oct.  19, 
1609.  After  a  preliminary  training  at  Utrecht, 
he  was  sent,  in  1576,  to  the  newly  founded  uni- 
versity at  Leyden,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  and  gained  a  high  reputation.  In  1689 
he  went  to  Geneva  and  studied  theology  un- 
der Theodore  Beza.  Here  he  gave  offence  by 
advocating  the  logic  of  Peter  Ramus  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  had  to  retire  to 
Basle,  but  in  1688  returned  to  Geneva  and 
continued  his  studies  for  three  years  more. 
He  then  visited  Padua  and  Rome,  and  on  his 
return  to  Amsterdam,  in  1586,  was  ordained. 
Soon  after  he  was  commissioned  to  answer  the 
sublapsarian  views  of  certain  ministers  of 
Delft,  but,  in  studying  the  subject,  became  a 
convert  to  the  opinions  he  was  set  to  oppose. 
These  new  views  found  expression  in  his  ex- 
positions of  Romans,  and  provoked  much  con- 
troversy ;  but  in  1603  he  succeeded  Fr.  Junius 
as  professor  of  theology  at  Lejrden.  Here  he 
soon  became  involved  in  fierce  disputes  with 
Gomar,  one  of  his  colleagues,  on  loreordina- 
tion,  but  still,  in  1605,  was  made  reet&r  mag- 
nifieue  of  the  university.  The  controversy 
becoming  general,  he  asked  that  a  synod 
should  be  called  to  settle  it.  but  before  this 
could  be  done  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of 
acuteness  and  learning,  not  a  profound  scholar, 
but  an  excellent' writer,  of  winning  manners 
and  an  amiable  spirit.  (See  Life,  oy  Bangs, 
New  York,  1848.) 

Armtnianism. — A  system  differing  from 
Calvinism  as  usually  held  by  the  Reformed 
churches  on  the  five  points — foreordinatlon. 
universal  redemption,  the  corruption  of  man, 
conversion,  and  final  perseverance.  As  stated 
by  the  Remonstrants,  as  the  followers  of  Ar- 
minius  were  called,  in  1610,  it  maintained : 
1.  That  God  had  indeed  made  an  eternal 
decree,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  all 
who  believe  in  Christ  shall  be  saved,  while  all 
who  refuse  to  believe  must  perish,  so  that 
predestination  is  only  conditional.  9.  That 
Christ  died  for  each  and  every  man,  but  only 
those  who  believe  are  really  saved  by  his 
death.  8.  That  no  man  is  of  himself  able  to 
exercise  a  saving  faith,  but  must  be  bom  a^in 
of  God  in  Chnst  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 
4.  That  without  the  grace  of  God,  man  can 
neither  think,  will,  nor  do  anything  good ; 
vet  that  grace  does  not  act  upon  men  in  an 
irresistible  way.  5.  TVue  believers  are  able, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  victoriously  to 
resist  sin,  but  whether  they  may  not  by  their 
own  remissness  fall  from  grace  is  a  question 
to  be  determined  by  a  fur&er  examination  of 
the  Scriptures.  On  the  last-mentioned  point 
the  later  ArminJana  came  to  hold,  as  do  now 


all  who  bear  the  name,  that  the  regenerate 
may  lose  lustifvlng  faith,  fall  from  a  state  of 
grace,  and  die  in  their  sins.  It  is  understood 
that  the  holders  of  these  views  agree  with 
other  evangelical  Christians  as  to  the  Trinity, 
the  fall  of  man,  the  atonement,  the  obligation 
to  holiness,  and  eternal  retribution,  i&min- 
ians  are  found  more  or  less  among  all  Protes- 
tants, but  their  leadingrepresentatives  are  the 
Wesleyans  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Meth- 
odists of  America.  (See  Watson's  Inetitutes, 
W.  B.  Pope's  Christian  Theotogy,)  C. 

Armitage,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Georgetown  Col- 
lege, Ky.,  1855) ;  b.  at  Pontefract,  Eng.,  Aug. 
9, 1819  ;  became  a  Methodist  preacher  at  16  ;  a 
resident  in  America  in  1888  ;  in  1848,  a  Bap- 
tist, and  from  that  time  to  1880  was  pastor  of 
the  Fifth  Ave.  Baptist  Church,  New  York 
City.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  American 
Bible  Union,  1850  (see  Bibj^  Socibties),  and 
its  president,  1856-75.  He  published  A  His- 
tory of  the  Baptists,  New  Tork,  1886. 

Army,  Armor,  Hebr«w«  No  representa- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  weapons  have  been  pre- 
served on  vases,  coins,  or  jewels  ;  so  that  our 
views  of  them  must  be  drawn  from  remains 
of  other  ancient  peoples  or  inferred  from  the 
words  themselves.  Of  offensive  arms,  there 
were  the  sword,  lighter  than  ours,  carried  in  a 
sheath  and  suspended  from  the  girdle ;  the 
spear,  a  long  wooden  staff  with  a  metal  point ; 
the  javelin,  a  shorter  lance ;  the  dart,  still 
smaUer  ;  the  bow,  sometimes  of  steel,  with 
arrows,  often  either  poisoned  or  fiery  ;  the 
sting,  the  usual  weapon  of  a  shepherd,  but 
also  employed  in  regular  warfare  ;  the  battle- 
axe  (Jer.  li.  20),  the  &rm  of  which  is  unknown. 
D  fensive  armor  consisted  of  the  shield,  one 
form  of  which  protected  the  whole  person, 
while  another,  smaller  in  size,  was  used  for 
hand-to  hand  fight ;  the  eoat-of-mail,  which 
covered  the  breast  and  back  ;  the  greaves, 
which  protected  the  legs  ;  the  helmet,  covering 
the  hettd.  The  term  *  armor*  *  and  the  various 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  included  in 
it  are  frequently  used  figuratively  in  the  Bible, 
especially  in  Ephesians  vi.  11-17,  where  the 
graces  of  the  Christian  character  are  repre- 
sented as  the  panoply  of  God  in  which  he 
clothes  the  believer  and  by  which  be  is  en- 
abled to  fight  victoriously  the  good  fight  of 
faith. 

The  armies  of  Israel  elhbraced  the  whole 
male  population,  and  when  occasion  required 
the  entire  body  could  be  assembled.  Each 
tribe  constituted  a  division,  with  a  separate 
banner,  and  this,  again,  was  divided  into 
thousands  and  hundreds,  under  their  respec- 
tive captains.  The  kings  first  established  the 
custom  of  body  giiards  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xxv. 
18),  and  in  later  times  a  standing  army  was 
maintained.  But  ordinarily  the  soldiers  re- 
ceived no  wages,  but  were  armed  and  sup- 
ported (1  Kings  iv.  d7).  Hence  the  campaigns 
were  generally  short,  and  often  decided  by  a 
single  battle.  Horses  were  not  used,  it  is  sup- 
posed, till  Solomon's  time.  The  manner  of 
aeclaring  war  and  the  character  of  exempts 
are  minutely  stated  (Deut.  xx.  1-14,  xxi v.  5). 
See  Wab.  C. 

Amaud  (ar-no)  Henri,  b.  at  Embrun,  Hautes 
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Alpes,  France,  Sept.  80. 1041 ;  d.  at  SchOnberg. 
Wflrtemberg,  Sept.  8, 1721.  He  is  famous  for 
liis  successful  conduct  of  his  Waldeasian  co- 
religlooists  back  into  their  native  valleys,  in  the 
face  of  determintnl  opposition,  1689-90  (cele- 
brated Aug.  and  Sept.,  1889).  They  were,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  leave  again.  He  served  in 
the  army  of  the  Allies  against  France  in  1703, 
,  but  for  the  latter  years  of  his  life  preached  to 
the  exiled  Waldensirms  at  SchOnberg.  He  is 
the  author  of  Ths  Gloriatis  Beeawry  by  the 
VdfidfriM  €f  their  VaUeyt  (orig.  French ,  1 710.  n .  e. 
Keuch&tel,  1845  ;  £ng,  trans.,  London,  1827). 

Amanld  (ar-no).  The  name  of  a  French 
family  celebrated  for  their  Jansenism.  1.  An- 
toin«,  the  father ;  b.  in  Paris,  1560  ;  d.  there, 
Dec.  29,  1619 ;  advocate-general  and  member 
of  parliament,  Paris,  whose  speech,  July  12, 
18,  1594  (£ng.  trans.,  London,  1594),  against 
the  Jesuists  caused  their  temporary  banish- 
ment. He  had  20  children,  of  whom  several 
became  prominent.  2.  Robert  d'Andilly,  his 
eldest  son ;  b.  in  Paris,  1588  ;  after  his  wife's 
death  he  catered  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Port 
Royal,  Paris,  1643,  with  five  of  his  daughters, 
giving  up  his  in^uential  position  at  court,  and 
hencSorward  devoted  himself  to  literature,  on 
the  side  of  Jansenism ;  d.  there,  Sept.  27, 1674. 
He  wrote  Lives  (f  the  Fhthere  of  the  Deeeri 
(Eng.  trans.,  London,  1757,  2  vols.)  and  other 
translatioas.  3.  Henri,  younger  son;  b.  in 
Parid,  1597  ;  became  bishop  of  Angers,  1649 ; 
d.  there.  June  8,  1692,  respected  by  his  theo- 
logical opponents  and  beloved  by  hui  flock.  4. 
Antoine,  styled  "  the  Great,"  youngest  son  ; 
b.  in  Paris,  Feb.  6, 1612  ;  d.  at  Brussels,  Aug. 
8, 1694.  He  was  the  great  leader  of  the  Jan- 
senists.  Turning  from  philosophv  and  law  to 
theology,  he  became  a  priest,  IMl,  and  the 
next  year  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1648 
the  recosrnized  head  of  the  Jansenist  party  in 
Fiance.  From  then  on  Jesuitism  liad  no  more 
learned  or  indefatigable  opponent.  To  escape 
his  foes,  he  retired  to  the  convent  of  Port 
Royal,  Paris.  In  1656  his  declaration,  that  it 
was  not  true  that  certain  propositions  alleged 
to  be  in  Jansen*s  book  AugiietimLe,  and  con- 
demned by  the  pope  as  heretical,  were  found 
In  it  in  the  sense  ascribed  to  them  by  his  op- 

Knents,  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  Sor- 
nne,  but  also  to  the  composition  by  Pascal 
of  the  famous  Prann^al  Letters.  From  1679 
till  his  death  he  Uvea  in  Belgium,  mostly  in 
Bruseels.  Here  he  worked,  in  connection  with 
Quesnel  (<}.v.),  upon  the  old  themes^defence 
of  Jansenbim,  opposition  to  Jesuitism.  His< 
writings  make  45  vols.,  Paris  and  Lausanne, 
1775-^  (with  his  Life  by  Majainville),  but  are 
entirely  forgotten,  except  that  prepared  with 
Nicole,  The  Port  Bayal  Logic  {J^ng.  trans.,  10th 
ed..  Edinburgh,  1887).  5.  Jacqueline  Marie 
(religious  name,  Marie  AngUique  de  8te,  Ma- 
deleine),  second  daughter ;  b.  in  Paris,  Sept.  8, 
1691 ;  d.  there,  Aug.  6,  1661.  Her  father  by 
fraud  secured  her  nomination  as  abbess  of  Port 
Royal  when  she  was  only  11  years  old  I  Quite 
naturally,  she  did  not  take  her  position  seri- 
ously at  first,  but  in  1608  she  was  converted, 
and  at  once  began  convent  reforms  which  at- 
tracted wide  attention,  and  led  to  her  doing 
work  in  the  convent  of  Maubuisson, 


near  Paris,  in  1618.  In  1626  she  laid  down  her 
office  at  Port  Royal ;  from  1638  to  1636  she 
was  superior  of  a  new  community  of  nuns,  but 
became  prioress  of  Port  Roval  in  the  latter 
year.  (See  Miss  Frances  Martin,  Angiligue  Ar- 
nduld,  London,  1873.)  6.  Angftlique  de  St. 
Jean,  daughter  of  Robert ;  b.  in  Paris,  Nov. 
24,  1624  ;  with  three  other  sisters  became  nun 
in  the  Port  Royal  convent,  subprioress,  1658, 
abbess,  1678,  in  which  position  she  died  Jan. 
29.  1684.  She  was  the  principal  author  of 
Memairee  pour  eervir  d  Vhtstoire  de  Port  Bayal 
(Utrecht,  1742,  3  vols.).    See  Jansenism. 

Amdt (arnt),  JohannfOerman Lutheran ;  b. 
at  Ballenstedt,  Anhalt,  Dec.  27,  1555 ;  studied 
at  Helmstedt.  Wittenberg,  and  elsewhere  ;  be- 
came diakonus  at  Ballenstedt,  1581  ;  pastor  at 
Badeborn,  1583 ;  at  Quedlinburg,  1590 ;  at 
Braunschweig,  1599  ;  at  Eisleben,  1608  ;  gen- 
eral superintendent  at  Celle,  1611 ;  d.  there, 
May  11,  1621.  Shocked  by  the  unevangelical 
tone  of  most  contemporary  theologians,  he 
endeavored  to  set  forth  the  claims  of  religion 
upon  the  heart  and  the  outward  life,  and  scl 
became  a  teacher  of  the  **  indwelling  kingdom 
of  Ood. "  His  writings  are  to  this  day  among 
the  most  esteemed  Oerman  devotional  treatises, 
and  one  of  them.  True  Christianity  (original, 
Bk.  I.,  Frankfort-on-Main,  1605 ;  the  4  books 
complete,  Magdeburg,  1609  ;  £ng.  trans.,  Lon- 
don, 1712-14,  2  pts.  ;  new  ed.  rev.,  by  C.  F. 
Schaeffer,  Philadelphia,  1868),  has  been  trans- 
lated into  all  European  languages.  Another 
great  favorite  of  his  is  The  Garden  of  Paradise 
(original,  Leipzig,  1612  ;  Eng.  trans.,  London, 
171o).  Complete  ed.  of  his  works,  Leipzig  and 
Gkiriitz,  1784-86,  8  vols. 

Ar^nc^bi-na,  an  early  apologist,  who  wrote 
not  long  after  the  persecution  of  803.  His 
work  is  entitled  Against  the  Heathen,  and  has 
come  down  to  us  in  seven  books  (Eng. 
trans.,  Ante-Nisene  Fathers,  ed.  Coxe,  Clf. 
Lit.  Co.,  New  York,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  405-548).' 
It  is  said  that  he  was  a  bitter  opposer  of 
Christians,  and  that  when  he  was  converted 
the  bishop  would  not  admit  him  to  the  churdi 
till  he  had  proved  his  conversion  by  this  apol- 
ogy. The  contents  correspond  to  this  legend, 
for  his  conception  of  Christianity  is  somewhat 
crude.  But  the  apology  was  calculated  to  do 
the  heathen  good.  F. 

Arnold  of  Bresola,  b.  at  Brescia,  60  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Milan,  Italy,  about  1100 ;  d.  at 
Rome,  1155.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Abelard's, 
who,  on  his  return  to  his  native  city,  began  to 
preach  moral  reforms.  He  attempted  no  doc- 
trinal reform  of  the  church,  but  seeing  the 
corrupting  effects  of  worldliness,  he  ascribed 
the  evils  of  the  church  to  its  wealth  and  to  ita 
participation  in  secular  government,  and  ad- 
vocated the  relinquishment  of  these.  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  owed  these  views  to  other 
preceding  agitators,  such  as  the  Waldenses, 
Dut  they  were  the  fruit  of  his  own  observa- 
tions and  thoughts.  In  1139  the  pope  im- 
goscd  upon  him  an  oath  to  keep  silence,  and 
e  soon  departed  for  France,  where  he  in- 
curred the  enraitv  of  St.  Bernard.  Con- 
demned with  Abelard,  and  in  danger  of  im- 
prisonment, he  fled  to  Switzerland  (1140), 
whence  he  returned  home,  and  is  found  in 
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Rome  in  1145.  He  soon  began  to  preach  his 
doctrines,  which  found  the  more  hearty  ac- 
ceptance amonff  the  Romans  that  he  now 
souglit,  not  only  to  establish  a  connection 
with  the  emperor  and  secure  the  independence 
of  the  city  from  the  pope,  but  to  set  up  again 
the  ancient  Roman  senate  and  people.  6ut  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  cooled  as  rapidly  as 
it  had  risen,  and  when,  in  1155,  the  pope  put  the 
city  under  the  ban,  and  the  king,  Fr«ierick 
Barbarossa,  who  desired  the  imperial  crown, 
and  could  not  foresee  his  own  coimicts  with  the 
papal  power,  proceeded  against  Arnold,  they 
delivered  him  to  his  enemies,  and  he  was 
hanged,  his  body  burned,  and  the  ashes  scat- 
tered upon  the  Tiber.  His  ^orts  for  reform 
thus  met  with  no  permanent  success.  (See 
Life  by  Bonet-Maury,  Paris,  1881.)  F. 

Arnold,  OottMed,  Lutheran ;  b.  at  Anna- 
berg,  Saxony,  Sept.  5,  1666 ;  studied  at  Wit- 
tenberg ;  was  professor  of  history  at  Giessen, 
1697-98;  court  preacher  at  Allstedt,  1701, 
then  preacher  at  Werben,  1704,  and  Perleberg, 
1707,  and  d.  there.  May  80,  1714.  His  most 
famous  book  is  the  Uhparteitiche  Kirehen-  and 
Ketzerhistorie  (Frankfort,  1699  sqg.;  best  ed., 
SchafiThausen,  1740-42,  8  vols.),  m  which  he 
claims  for  the  heretics  a  striving  after  true 
Christianity,  and  Justifies  their  existence  on  the 
ground  of  the  ^defects  and  degeneracy  of  the 
church.  He  was  a  Pietist  of  the  school  of 
Spener,  and  wrote  several  favorite  hymns. 
(Life  by  Dibelius,  Berlin,  1878.) 

Arnold,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1828), 
head  master  of  Rugby  school ;  b.  at  West 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  June  18,  1795  ;  d.  at 
Rugby,  June  12, 1842.  iklucated  at  Oxford  ; 
elected  fellow  of  Oriel,  1815 ;  lived  at  Lale- 
ham,  "  a  quiet  village  on  the  broad  Thames," 
as  private  tutor,  1819 ;  became  master  of 
Rugby,  1827.  He  exerted  an  extraordinary 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  influence. 
He  was  a  living  epistle  of  goodness  «nd  truth. 
His  school  was  a  power  and  a  blessing,  his 
pupils  being  marked  as  unusually  *'  thought- 
ful, manly-minded,  and  conscious  of  duty  and 
obli^tion.*'  He  waa  elected  regius  professor 
of  histoiy  at  Oxford,  1841,  but  did  not  give 
up  his  school.  His  chief  works  were  The 
llaHy  History  of  Borne,  London,  1888-48,  8 
vols.,  and  Leeturee  an  the  Study  of  Modem 
Sistory,  Oxford,  1842 ;  his  Sermons,  ed.  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Forster,  1878.  6 
vols.  (Cf.  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.)  His  Life  and 
Correspondence,  by  Dean  Stanley,  London, 
1844,  2  vols.,  12th  ed.,  1881,  is  an  English 
classic. 

Amoldiflti,  followers  of  Arnold  of  Breaoia 

(q.v.). 

Ar'-Bon  {noisf),  the  torrent  boundary  be- 
tween Moaband  theAmorite8(Num.  xxi.  18), 
running  into  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  east.  It 
is  full  m  vrinter,  but  nearly  drv  in  summer. 
It  runs  through  a  deep  ravine  with  precipitous 
cliffs  on  either  side.  C. 

Arnot,  William,  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
b.  at  Scone,  Nov.  6,  1808 ;  educated  at  Glas- 
gow ;  pastor  there,  1888  ;  at  Edinburgh,  1868 ; 
a.  there,  June  8,  1875.  He  declined  a  D.D. 
from  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  New 


York.  He  wrote  Laws  from  Heaven  for  Life 
on  Earth  :  Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs, London,  1857-58.  2  vols.,  8d  ed.,  1888, 
and  other  popular  works.  (See  his  Autobiog- 
raphy and  Memoir,  London,  1877.) 

Ar-pbaz'-ad,  a  son  of  Shem,  ancestor  of 
Eber,  and  also,  according  to  Josephus,  of  the 
Chaldeans.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is 
much  disputed,  but  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  as  it  occurs  in  Gten.  x.  22,  24,  it  denotes 
the  district  called  by  the  Greeks  Arrapachi- 
tis.  C. 

Ar-se'-Dl-Qi,  Greek  patriarch,  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Lascaris,  pronounced  excommunication 
against  the  usurper  Michael  Palsologus,  who 
had  caused  the  lentimate  successor  to  the 
throne  to  be  blinded.  Arsenius  was  therefore 
deposed,  and  died  upon  an  island  in  the  Pro- 
pontis  in  1273.  The  followers  of  Arsenius, 
who  were  numerous,  maintained  a  schismatic 
existence  till,  in  1812,  the  course  of  Arsenius 
was  declared  to  have  been  right,  and  he  him- 
self was  canonized.  F. 

Ar*ta-xenc'-fia  {the great  warrior),  the  name 
of  two  Persian  kings  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
One  was  he  who  stopped  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  (Ezra  iv.  7-S^),  supposed  to  have  beoi 
Smerdis  the  Magian,  who,  by  usurpation, 
reigned  for  eight  months.  Tlie  other  was 
Longimanus,  son  of  Xerxes,  who  reigned  B.C. 
464-425,  and  permitted  Ezra  to  return  to 
Judaea  with  those  who  chose  to  follow  him, 
and  afterward  granted  the  same  favor  to 
Nehemiah.  C. 

Ar'-t*-mon  came  out  in  Rome  with  the  opin- 
ion that  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
was  an  innovation  and  a  relapse  into  heathen 
polytheism.  He  was  excommunicated  prob- 
ably by  Zephyrinus  (202-17).  He  made  some 
use  of  Aristotle.  F. 

Ardoles  of  Religion.  I.  Ekolish.  These 
were  framed  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  with  the 
aid  of  Ridley  and  Latimer  and  the  foreign 
divines,  Butzer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  John  A 
Lasco,  and  when  published  by  authority,  in 
1558,  were  42  in  number.  Set  aside  under 
Mary,  thev  were  revised  under  Elizabeth,  re- 
duce to  80,  and  published  in  the  shape  which 
they  have  ever  since  retained.  For  a  long 
period  they  were  made  finding  upon  all  min- 
isters and  students  in  the  university,  but  relief 
was  given  to  dissenting  ministers  by  the  toler- 
ation act  of  William  and  Mary,  ana  in  1871  an 
act  was  passed  exempting  all  students  from 
subscription  and  throwing  the  universities 
open  to  Dissenters.  This  important  doctrinal 
formula  covers  nearly  all  the  heads  of  the 
Christian  faith,  especially  those  which  are  dis- 

Suted  with  Romanists.  They  afflrm  the  ortho- 
ox  doctrine  of  the  trinity  and  incarnation, 
the  Augustinian  views  of  free  will,  total  de- 
pravity, gpioe,  faith,  good  works,  election, 
and  the  Calvinistic  statement  of  the  sacra* 
ments.  They  have,  therefore,  an  eclectic  and 
comprehensive  character  which  commends 
them  doctrinally  to  general  acceptance.  Not 
so  with  the  Erastian  feature,  which  makes  the 
sovereign  surKreme  governor  of  the  Church  of 
England.      There  are   great  differences  of 
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opinion  as  to  their  proper  interpretation,  and 
opposing  schools  ha^e  alike  claimed  them  as 
favorinff  their  views.  But  (hey  must  be  udT- 
derstood  in  their  grammatical  sense,  and  when 
this  is  doubtful  recourse  should  be  had  to 
the  Books  of  Homilies,  the  Catechism,  the 
private  writings  of  the  Reformers,  and  the 

great  Elizabethan  divines.  The  Protestant 
rpiscopal  Church  of  the  United  States  adopted 
these  articles,  save  those  which  are  political, 
omitting  also  any  reference  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  The  25  articles  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  85  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  are  based  upon 
the  Anglican  articles,  much  of  whose  sub- 
stance and  phraseology  they  retain.  (See  Har^ 
old  Brown's  Expositian  of  the  Thirty-nine 
ArttcUe  and  BchafF's  Creeds  of  Chrietejidam, 
i..  502  sqq.;  iii.,  486-516.)  II.  Ibibh.  These, 
1(M  in  number,  were  framed  by  Archbishop 
Ussher  when  professor  of  divinity  in  Dub- 
lin, and  adopted  by  the  convocation  of  the 
Irish  Church  at  its  first  meeting,  1615.  They 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, being  considered  a  chief  source  of  the 
latter.  At  first,  subscription  to. them  was  re 
quired,  but  in  1635  they  were  quietly  ignored, 
the  English  Articles  being  formally  adopted 
by  the  convocation.  (See  Schaff's  Creeds, 
I,  662-4S65;  iii.,  526-544.)  Ill  Lambeth. 
So  called  because  drawn  up  at  Lambeth  PaU 
ace  (1595)  bv  Dr.  William  Whitaker  and  ap< 
proved  by  Archbishop  Whitgift.  They  were 
sent  to  Cambridge,  where  the  scholars  were 
directed  to  conform  to  them,  but  at  the  in- 
stance of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  suppressed. 
They  are  strong!  7  Calvinistic.  Dr.  Reynolds, 
at  the  famous  Hampton  Court  Conference 
(1604),  requested  that  these  be  added  to  the 
Thirty  nine  Articles.  (See  Schaff's  Creeds,  i., 
658-662;  iii..  623-526.)  C. 

ArtotyzliM  {hreadrcheese),  a  branch  of  the 
Muntanists  who  used  cheese  in  place  of  bread 
in  the  Eucharist. 

Arundel,  Thomas,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del ;  b.  at  Arundel  Castle,  Sussex,  1358 ;  be- 
came bishop  of  Ely,  1373  :  archbishop  of  York, 
1388 ;  translated  to  Canterbury,  1396 ;  ban- 
ished by  King  Richard  II.  for  alleged  impro- 
priety as  chancellor,  1397 ;  returned  with 
Henry  IV.,  1399,  iChd  was  reinstated ;  per- 
secuted Uie  Lollards,  and  d.  at  Canterbury, 
Feb.  19,  1413.  It  was  by  him  that  Lord  Cob- 
ham  (q.v.),  the  Lollard  cnief,  was  condemned. 

A'-aa  ipApMcian),  third  king  of  Judah.  He 
reigned  41  years.  At  first  so  devoted  to  truth 
that  he  deposed  his  mother  for  making  an 
idol  to  Ashera  (1  Kings  xv.  8-24).  he  pros- 
pered greatly,  and  defeated  the  invader  Zerah, 
at  the  head  of  a  million  of  men ;  but  afterward 
^lied  himself  with  the  heathen  Benhadad, 
king  of  Syria,  and  when  smitten  with  disease 
sought  to  the  physicians  and  not  to  the  Lord, 
and  so  died  under  a  cloud  (b.c.  915).        C. 

A'-saph  (assembler),  a  Levite,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  David's  choir  (1  Chron.  vi.  89),  an 
inspired  seer  (2  Chron.  xxix.  30),  and  a  musi- 
cal composer  on  a  par  with  David  (Neh.  xii. 
4S).   To  him  are  attributed  Psalms  1.,  Ixxiii.- 


Ixxxiii.;  but  as  several  of  these  appear  to 
be  Uter  than  his  time,  the  name  in  the  title 
must  in  such  cases  mean  one  of  "  the  sons  of 
Asaph,"  a  school  of  singers  or  psalmists,  so 
called  (Ezra  ii.  41).  C. 

Asbory,  Francis,  first  Methodist  bishop  ;  b. 
atHampstead  Bridge,  near  Birmingham,  Eng.. 
Aug.  20  or  21,  1745  ;  d.  unmarried  in  Spott- 
sylvania,  Va.,  Sunday,  March  81,  1816.  He 
be^an  to  preach  among  the  Wesletyans  at  18  ; 
beinff  appointed  by  Wesley  superintendent  of 
missionary  operations  to  America,  he  landed 
in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  27,  1771 ;  stayed  hy  his 
CO  religionists  during  the  wars ;  was  ordained 
superintendent  by  I&v.  William  Philip  Ctter- 
bem  and  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  D.C.L.,  at  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  Dec.  27, 1784.  *'  Coke 
suggested  the  use  of  the  title  bishop,  and  the 
conference  agreed  to  constitute  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  His  Journal  (New  York,  1852,  3 
vols.)  **  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  sim- 
ple and  winning  character,  administrative 
power,  and  pithy  expression  ;  his  piety  is  both 
frank  and  deep."  He  did  a  great  work  in 
upbuilding  Methodism  on  the  frontier  at  a 
time  when  the  means  of  transportation  were 
meagre  and  travelling  not  only  difilcult  but 
dangerous  from  the  Indians.  (See  his  Life 
by  Strickland,  New  York,  1858.  Cf .  Stephen, 
iket.  NaU  Biog,,  s.v.) 

Ascension  Day,  Feast  ol^  or  Holy  Thurs- 
day, in  commemoration  of  Christ's  ascension  ; 
one  of  the  primitive  Christian  festivals,  and 
put  on  a  plane  with  Christmas,  Epiphany, 
Easter,  and  Whitsunday. 

Asoatioal  Theology,  a  technical  term  mostly 
in  use  by  Roman  Catholics,  meaning,  1.  Every 
edifying  presentation  of  religious  truths  in 
sermons  or  books  of  devotions.  2.  "  The  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  virtue  and  perfection,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  attained." 
(Cf.  Addis  and  Arnold.) 

Asceticism,  the  extirpation  of  the  passions. 
Thid  heathen  principle,  arising  naturally  from 
the  position  that  matter  in  itself  is  something 
evil  and  the  source  of  all  sin,  entered  the 
church  through  contact  with  the  Alexandrian 
school  of  phiujeophy.  It  prevailed  in  all  the 
forms  of  Gnosticism,  and  in  them  was  re* 
sisted,  but  afterward  came  bv  degrees  to  be 
generallv  accepted  by  the  orthodox,  it  being 
admittea  that  while  all  Christians  should  keep 
the  law,  the  higher  class  should  renounce 
what  was  lawful,  and  thus  gain  superior  merit. 
And  thus  monasticism  originated.  But  the 
ascetic  spirit  exists  wherever  self-denial  or  the 
mortification  of  the  fiesh  is  valued  for  its  own 
sake,  as  if  it  pleased  Gkxl  to  see  his  children 
suffer ;  whereas  the  true  ground  is  tiiat  €kxl 
giveth  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  and  re- 
quires self-sacrifice  only  when  by  such  a 
course  we  may  the  better  advance  his  king> 
dom  and  benefit  our  kind.  Passions  and  ap- 
petites need  not  be  extirpated,  but  are  to  be 
controlled,  and  this  control,  when  intelligent 
and  habitual,  is  the  highest  norm  of  personal 
virtue.  C. 

Asoetiea,  the  name  given  to  the  Christians 
who  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  prac- 
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tised  severe  and  frequent  fasting  and  com- 
plete continence,  and  gave  away  their  property 
to  the  poor.  They  were,  however,  not  bpund 
by  any  irrevocable  vow  to  life-long  self-re- 
fltraint.  For  the  better  attainment  of  their 
ends,  they  associated  women,  called  virdns, 
with  them.  The  bishops  and  synods  of  the 
3d  century  protested  against  their  moral  ex- 
cesses. One  of  the  most  famous  ascetics  was 
Hierakas,  who  lived  at  Leontopolis,  in  Egypt, 
about  300.  (Cf .  arts.  Akchoriteb,  Hermit, 
Monastery.) 

Aioodnigit»,  a  Galatian  sect  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, which  performed  a  sort  of  Bacchanalian 
worship  around  an  inflated  wine-skin. 

Aah'-dod  (itrangkold),  one  of  the  five  con- 
federate cities  of  the  Philistines,  the  chief  seat 
of  Dagon  worship.  It  was  8  m.  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  midway  between  Gkiza  and 
Joppa.  The  place  is  called  A2<ftH$  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  states  that  Philip  preached 
there  (Acts  viii.  40).  C. 

Aflher.    See  Trebbs  of  Israel. 

Aah-e-nl  and  Aa-tar-t<.  The  former  was  the 
Oreek  and  Latin  name  for  the  chief  Phoeni- 
cian female  divinity,  the  correlative  of  Baal, 
the  chief  male  deity.  In  Hebrew  she  is  known 
as  Ashtoreth.  8ne  was  worshipped  even  in 
the  time  of  Abraham  by  the  Philistines,  who 
in  Saul's  days  had  a  temple  in  her  honor 
(1  Sam.  xzx£  10).  Solomon  Introduced  her 
worship  into  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  xi.  5).  Orig- 
inally she  was  a  Babylonian  goddess  (Istar), 
and  was  worshipped  both  as  the  author  of 
procreation  and  as  a  source  of  success  in  war. 
She  was  "  the  queen  of  heaven,"  to  whom  the 
women  of  Israel  made  moon-shaped  cakes  and 

Soured  libations  ^Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv.  17),  thus 
oing  grievous  dishonor  to  him  who  is  the 
true  and  only  "  King  of  heaven"  (Dan.  iv. 
87). 

The  latter  was  also  a  soddess,  though  the 
word  in  the  Authorized  version  is  uniformly 
mistranslated  "grove."  It  always  means  a 
statue  or  image,  usually,  if  not  always,  of 
wood.  These  the  Israelites  were  directed  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  18)  alwavs  to  cut  down,  vet  there  was 
one  in  the  household  of  Gideon's  father  (Judges 
vi.  26),  and  almost  their  first  idolatry  was  to 
worship  Baalim  and  the  Ashtaroth.  From 
time  to  time  it  reappears  in  the  history  of  both 
the  southern  and  the  northern  kingdom.  Even 
Asa's  mother  had  made  **  an  abominable  im- 
age for  Ashera"  (lit.,  a  horror),  and  for  this 
justly  lost  her  position  as  queen-mother.  .  The 
form  of  the  worship  rendered  to  Ashera  is 
not  known,  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  it  was  sensual  in  the  extreme.  Whether 
Ashera  was  another  name  for  Astarte  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  At  present  the  evidence 
18  rather  against  any  identification  of  the 
two.  (Cf.  &holz,  OoUendUn$t,  Regensburg, 
1877.)  C\ 

Ashp-i-nui,  one  of  the  divinities  introduced 
by  the  Hamathites  when  they  settled  in  de 
populated  Samaria.    Some  identify  it  with 
the  Pan  of  the  Greeks  (2  Kings  xvii.  80).    C. 

Ash -te-lon,  or  As-koJon,  a  seaport  town 
10  m.  n.  of  Gaza  ;  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the 


Philistines  (Judges  i.  18) ;  the  birthpkce  of 
Herod  the  Great.  Many  ruins  on  its  site  t)ear 
witness  to  its  former  importance.  C. 

Aah'-l«-roth  (Judges  ii.  18 ;  1  Sam.  vii..  8, 
etc.),  the  plural  form  of  Ashtoreth,  and  the 
one  more  commonly  used  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  corresponding  to  Baalim, 
plural  of  Baal.    See  Abhbra. 

Aah'-to-r^th.    See  Ashera. 

Ash- Wednesday,  the  beginning  of  Lent  in 
the  Roman  and  English  churches.  Since  the 
custom  in  the  Roman  Church  was  to  except 
the  Sundays  from  the  obligation  of  fasting, 
Gregory  the  Great  fixed  the  Wednesday  of 
the  seventh  week  before  Easter  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fast,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
40  days  of  real  fasting.  On  this  day  it  is  the 
custom  in  the  Roman  Church  (since  as  early 
as  1091)  to  put  consecrated  ashes  upon  tfaie 
head,  in  memory  of  the  transitoriness  of  life, 
tirith  special  prayers  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  The  passages  of  Scripture  read  arc  Joel 
ii.  12-19,  Matt.  vi.  16-21.  F. 

Aa'-ke-lon.    See  Ashkelok. 

Aakew,  Anna,  English  Protestant  martvr ; 
b.  at  Stall ingborough,  near  Grimsby,  1521 ; 
burned  at  the  stake  at  Smithfield  (London), 
July  10,  1546.  She  was  highly  educated  and 
particularly  well  read  in  the  Bime.  She  mar- 
ried Thomas  Kyme,  of  Kelsey,  and  had  two 
children  by  him,  but  was  subsequently  di- 
vorced. In  March,  1545,  she  was  imprisoned 
for  having  denied  transubstantiation.  Bishop 
Bonner  released  her.  Arrested  again  the  next 
year,  she  was  examined  and  cruelly  racked, 
and  finally  executed.  (See  her  touching  ac- 
counts of  her  trials  in  Foxe,  AcU  and  Monu- 
ments,  ed.  Townsend,  London,  1846,  vol.  v., 
pp.  587-560.) 

As-mo-de'*us,  an  evil  genius  or  demon  men- 
tioned in  the  later  Jewish  writings.  In  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (chap,  vi.,  vii.)  he 
is  represented  as  slaying  the  seven  successive 
husbands  of  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel.  In 
the  Talmud  he  is  a  prince  of  demons,  and  is 
said  once  to  have  driven  Solomon  from  his 
kingdom,  but  was  afterward  compelled  to 
work  on  the  temple,  and  did  so  noiselessly, 
thanks  to  his  mysterious  stone  Shamir.     C. 

Aapergillum,  a  brush  in  the  Roman  Church 
for  sprinkling  holy  water  over  objects  to  be 
blessed. 

Aspersion.    See  Bafttbv. 

Ass,  a  domestic  animal  highly  valued  and 
greatly  used  in  the  East.  In  its  wild  state  it 
was  intractable,  as  represented  in  Job  (xxxix. 
5-8),  but  after  Solomon's  day  was  never  used 
for  warlike  purposes,  and  hence  Zechariah  (ix. 
9).  in  predicting  our  Lord  as  a  lowly  king, 
represents  him  as  riding  upon  an  ass.  The 
fulfilment  is  recoided  in  Matt.  xxi.  11.      C. 

Ass,  Feast  of  the,  a  popular  acriptural 
play  of  the  Middle  Ages,  designed  to  bring 
vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  people  those 
scenes  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  ass  plays  a 

gart.    At  Rouen  the  principal  part  was  the 
istory  of  Balaam's  ass,  which  was  made  to 
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speak  and  prophesy  of  Christ.  At  Beauvais 
it  was  the  Journey  of  the  holy  family  to 
Egypt.  F. 

Assassins,  a  secret  military  and  religious 
sect  formed  in  Persia  and  Syria  during  the 
nth  century  a.d.,  founded  by  Abdallah  ibn- 
Maimun  K!adah,  a  Persian  magi,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Ishmaelites.  a  branch  of  the 
Shiltes.  (See  Persia.)  They  believed  in  and 
practised  the  secret  assassination  of  all  ene- 
mies. Their  power  was  broken  in  Persia  in 
1256,  but  it  is  believed  small  l^ies  of  them 
still  exist  in  the  mountidns  of  Syria. 

Ass»barg|  Rosamond*  Julian*  von  der, 

b.  at  Eigenstedt.  near  Magdeburg,  Nov., 
1673;  from  her  Petersen  the  Chiliast  (q.v.) 
claimed  to  have  received  visions  of  the  future 
world  ;  after  1708  she  is  unheard  of. 

Assamanni,  a  family  of  United  Maronites, 
of  whom  four  are  famous  scholars.  1.  Joseph 
Simon,  b.  at  Tripoli,  Syria,  1687  ;  studied  at 
the  Maronite  College  al  Rome,  and  d.  there  as 
custodian  of  the  Vatican  Library,  Jan.  14, 
1768.  Author  of  Bibliotheca  OnerUalis  Cleinr 
entiwh  Vatieana,  Rome,   1719-28,  8  vols.  (4 

rirts);  Italiea  nutorim  Scriptores,  1751-58, 
vols.  ;  KaUndaria  Eaclena  UhitersoB,  1755, 
6  voU.  2.  Joseph  Aloysius,  his  brother  ;  b. 
at  Tripoli,  1710  ;  d.  as  professor  of  Syriac  at 
Rome,  Feb.  9,  1782.  Author  of  Codez  Litur- 
aicui  UniverscB  SeeUna,  1749-66,  18  vols. 
8.  Stmsha!!  Bvodios,  cousin  of  the  preceding ; 
b.  at  Tripoli,  1707  ;  d.  at  Rome  as  archbishop 
of  Apanuea  {in  partibu$)  and  custodian  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  Nov.  24,  1782.  Author  of 
Acta  Sanctorum  Martyrum  Onentalium  et  Oc- 
eidentalium,  1748,  2  vols.  4.  Simon,  b.  at 
Tripoli,  March  14,  1749  ;  d.  at  Padua  as  pro- 
fessor of  oriental  languages,  April  7,  1821. 

Assent,  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we 
■ooept  any  proposition  as  true.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  Judgment,  for  if  you  take  away 
from  judgment  affirmation  or  denial,  noth- 
ing remains  but  a  simple  conception  without 
logical  value.  Assent  is  the  consequence  of 
a  conviction  of  the  understanding:  consent 
arises  from  the  state  of  the  disposition  and  the 
will.  The  former  accepts  what  is  true ;  the  lat- 
ter embraces  it  as  both  true  and  good.       C. 

Assoolate    Presbyterian    Ohnroh.      See 

PRKSBTTERIAN  OhURCHBS. 

Assnmptlo  Mosis  {Amumption  of  Mo9e8\ 
an  apocryphal  book,  quoted  by  Jude  in  verse 
9  (according  to  Origen),  latelv  discovered  in 
fragmentary  condition  and  eduted  by  Ceriani, 
1861.  See  Psbudbpiorapha  and  Apocry- 
pha. 

Asramptioii  ol  the  Blessed  Vir|^  Feast 
o^  held  on  Aug.  16,  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  commemorates  the  alleged 
preservation  of  the  dead  body  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  its  union  with  her  soul  in  heaven. 
The  oorDora.1  assumption  is  not  an  article  of 
faith,  stul  it  is  generally  believed.  The  festi- 
val dates  from  the  6th  century. 

Assurance  of  Faith  is  a  firm  belief  in  Christ 
as  he  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  with  an  ex- 
clusive dependence  on  mm  for  salvation 
(Heb.  X.  22,  where  Revised  Version  has  "  ful- 


ness of  faith*').  It  is  distinguished  in  the 
New  Testament  from  the  assurance  of  the  im- 
derstanding  (Col.  ii.  2)  and  from  that  of  hope 
(Heb.  vi.  11).  The  assurance  of  one's  salva- 
tion, which  is  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the 
phrase,  is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  the  evi- 
dence of  regeneration  in  a  man's  own  experi- 
ence &s  in  the  promises  and  provisions  of 
grace.  In  Rom.  v.  1-10  and  viii.  81-89  the 
strength  and  brightness  of  the  believer's  hope 
are  made  to  rest  not  on  his  love  to  God,  but 
on  God's  love  to  him.  (C.  Hodge,  Theol., 
ill.,  107.)  C. 

Assyriology  and  the  Bible.  Assyriology, 
in  common  usage,  denotes  that  systematized 
knowledge  which  is  derived  from  the  cunei- 
form or  wedge-shaped  writing  of  ancient  As- 
syria and  Baby loma.  Assyria  is  made  prom- 
inent in  the  name  of  the  science— althougii 
the  Babvlonian  civilization  was  the  older,  and 
although  Babylonia  controlled  Western  Asia 
long  after  Assvria  had  fallen— because  the  at- 
tention of  explorers  and  decipherers  was  early 
directed  to  the  palaces  and  the  historical  In- 
scriptions of  the  great  Assyrian  kinss.  Since 
wedge  writing  was  used  in  Persm,  Media, 
Elam,  and  in  the  re^on  near  Lake  Van  (Oroo- 
miah),  Assyriology  is  sometimes  made  to  cover 
these,  but  they  are  of  less  importance  for  the 
present  purpose. 

Land  ana  JF)fople,-'The  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  rise  not  far  from  one  another  In  the 
Armenian  mountains,  separate  widely  in  their 
earlier  course,  and  at  leugth,  after  a  long  and 
gradual  approach,  unite  and  pour  their  waters 
through  common  channels  into  the  Persian  • 
Gulf.  The  middle  and  lower  courses  of  these 
ri  vers,  together  with  their  tri  butaries,  mountain 
ranges  to  the  east  and  northeast,  deserts  on 
the  west  and  southwest,  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
on  the  south,  form  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  Baby lonio- Assyrian  territorv  and  its 
boundaries.  Its  precise  limits  variea  with  the 
fortunes  of  conquest  and  revolt.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  was  about  600  miles  from  north- 
west to  southeast,  and,  in  the  widest  part,  per- 
haps 800  miles  from  east  to  west,  including 
substantially  what  we  know  as  Mesopotamia, 
in  its  wide  sense,  though  stretching  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  Tigris  and  in  Babylonia  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  Yhe  one  im- 
portant natural  feature  which  has  greatly 
changed  in  recent  centuries  is  the  Persian 
Gulf  ;  in  ancient  times  this  extended  about  180 
miles  farther  to  the  northwest  than  it  does 
now.  so  that  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  entered 
it  by  mouths  near  together,  indeS,  but  sep- 
arate. The  mud  washed  down  by  these  pow- 
erful rivers  has  filled  up  this  northern  exten- 
sion of  the  gulf,  and  the  waters  have  retreated 
southward. 

Assyria  occupied  the  northern  part  of  this 
territory  and  Babylonia  the  southern.  The 
dividing  line  was  not  fixed  and  permanent, 
but  was  generallv  either  the  Turnat,  when  the 
Assyrians  crowded  it  down,  or  the  Lower 
Zab,  when  the  Babylonians  forced  it  up ; 
both  of  these  streams  flow  into  the  Tigris  from 
the  northeast. 

Both  parts  of  the  land  were  productive. 
The  diniate  was  cooler  in  the  north,  but  the 
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ground  was  slightly  more  diversified,  and  the 
rain  more  abundant.  In  the  south,  irrigation, 
by  means  of  canals  led  from  the  Euphrates, 
was  a  main  source  of  fertility.  Wheat  and 
other  ffraios  grew  plentifully,  the  date-palm 
was  cuTtivated  everywhere  in  Babylonia,  and 
the  lemon-tree  in  Assyria. 

A  common  desiniation  for  Babylonia  in  the 
inscriptions  is  '*  Shumer  and  Akliad  "—some- 
times ' '  Akkad  ' '  alone.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
Shumer  is  the  same  with  the  biblical  Bhinar 
(Gten.  X.  10,  xi.  2  s<^q.)«  The  boundaries  be- 
tween these  territories,  and  indeed  their  rela- 
tive location,  have  been  variously  conjectured. 
Perhaps  the  most  likely  view  is  that  Akkad 
was  originally  the  highland  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  mountains  east  of  it,  in  £lam  and 
Media,  while  Shumer  denoted  the  plain  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  although 
"  Akkad  "  was  at  times  extended  to  cover  all 
Babylonia.  The  "Aocad"  of  Oen.  x.  10 
seems  to  be  the  Babylonian  city  Affade,  north 
of  Babylon  (called  also  SipparaofAnunit,  one 
of  the  twin  cities  making  the  Hebrew  Sephar- 
vaim,  which  has  a  dual  termination),  and  to 
have  no  proper  connection  with  the  name  of 
the  territory,  Akkad. 

The  entire  land  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
during  the  period  which  most  concerns  us, 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  ])eople  speaking  a 
language  related  to  the  Hebrew,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Shemitic  race.  The  linguistic  dif- 
ferences between  Assyria  and  Babylonia  were 
slight.  They  used  in  writing  the  same  system 
of  wedflpe  signs,  although  they  simplifi^  the 
original  siens  in  slightly  different  ways. 

The  wedge  si^ns  were  originally  rude  pic- 
tures, representmg  objects  or  symbolizing 
ideas.  By  degrees  their  pictorial  form  was 
lost,  and  they  oecame  conventional  notations, 
although  a  suggestion  of  their  first  character 
is  preserved  in  a  few  cases.  They  are  both 
ideograms — i.e.,  signs  for  objects  or  ideas,  and 
phonograms— I.e.,  signs  for  mere  sounds,  like 
the  letters  of  our  alphabet,  except  that,  as 
phonograms,  they  stand  usually  for  syllables, 
and  not  for  the  component  parts  of  a  syllable. 
The  fact  that  the  same  sign  is  frequently  used 
both  as  an  ideogram  and  as  a  phonogram,  and 
that  the  syllable  indicated  by  it  as  a  phono- 
gram has  usually  no  connection  in  sound  with 
the  Shemitic  word  expressed  by  it  as  an  ideo- 
gram, and,  further,  that  some  of  the  oldest  in- 
scriptions are  written  with  the  use  of  ideo- 
grams alone,  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  at  one 
time  almost  universally  accepted  bv  Assvriol- 
ogists,  later  disputed  hotly,  but  still  probably 
correct,  that  the  inventors  of  the  cuneiform 
signs  were  an  earlier,  non- Shemitic  race,  from 
whom  the  Shemitic  Babylonians,  perhaps  first 
conquerinjg  them,  learned  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  race  has  sometimes  been  called 
Shumerian,  sometimes  Akkadian ;  neither 
name  is  scientifically  established. 

The  material  upon  which  the  signs  are  in- 
scribed is  various.  Alabaster  slabs,  clay  tab* 
lets  and  barrels,  little  cylinders  of  stone  and 
hematite,  as  well  as  plates  of  bronze,  are  found 
with  inscriptions.  The  earliest  component 
parts  of  the  signs  were  simple  lines.  When 
these  lines  were  made  by  pressing  a  fiat  stylus 
into  clay,  one  corner  of  this  sank  deeper  than 


the  others,  and  gave  the  mark  the  appearance 
of  a  wedge.  Hence  the  wedge  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  proper  element  of  the  character. 

Whence  the  Shemitic  people  of  Mesoootamia 
came  we  do  not  clearly  know.  The  primitive 
home  of  the  Shemites  is  still  under  debate. 
From  whatever  direction  they  entered  Meso- 
potamia, however,  they  planted  themselves 
firmly  there  and  remained  for  thousands  of 
years.  The  oldest  monuments  which  betoken 
tbeir  presence  carry  us  back  far  beyond  the 
time  of  Abraham.  Many  scholars  hold  that 
B.C.  4000  is  not  too  remote  a  date  ;  this  is  on 
the  authority  of  Habontdus,  a  Babylonian 
king  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  who  spei^s  of 
Naram  Sin,  founder  of  a  certain  temple,  as 
having  lived  8200  years  before.  But,  granting 
Nabonidus*  good  faith  and  the  correctness  cu 
the  decipherment,  we  do  not  know  the  source 
of  his  information,  and  while  the  date  is  not 
incredible,  it  is  not  yet  securelv  established. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  officially  dated  rec- 
ords, and  the  Babylonians  themselves  en- 
deavored to  construct  their  own  chronology. 
By  means  of  such  of  these  aids  as  have  been 
thus  far  discovered,  as  well  as  occasional  state- 
ments in  the  later  historical  inscriptions,  we 
can  at  least  sav  that  B.C.  2500,  or  even  8000, 
is  probably  well  within  the  truth  as  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  Shemitic  dominion  in 
Mesopotamia. 

As  already  intimated,  the  earliest  monu- 
ments arc  found,  not  in  Assyria,  but  in  Baby- 
lonia. The  cities  of  Ur,  Erech,  Larsa,  Nip- 
pur, and  Babylon  itself,  were  already  ancient 
when  Asshur,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
became  the  capital  of  Assyria,  and  far  ante- 
dated Calah  and  Nineveh.  AjBsyrian  culture 
was  derived  from  Babylonia.  This  accords 
with  (Jen.  x.  10.  11  :  **  And  the  beginning  of 
his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Ac- 
cad ,  and  Canech ,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Out  of 
that  land  he  went  forth  to  Asshur,  and  builded 
Nineveh,  and  Rehobolh-Ir,  and  Calah,"  etc. 

Politically,  Babylonia  and  Assyria  passed 
through  various  changes.  The  earliest  condi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  that  of  independent 
or  semi  independent  cities ;  gradually  these 
were  united  under  the  hegemony  of  one  espe- 
cially powerful.  About  B.C.  2100,  after  a 
period  of  subjugation  at  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
cession of  Elamitlc  kings  from  the  mountains 
to  the  eastward,  Chammurabi,  an  energetic 
native  ruler,  gained  the  chief  power  and  made 
Babylon  the  seat  of  his  government.  Other 
dynasties  followed  his,  until  about  b.c.  1500 
the  Assyrian  power  began  to  overshadow  the 
Babylonian.  Isme-dagan,  priest-prince  of  As- 
shur (c.  B.C.  1B50),  IS  the  earliest  Assyrian 
ruler  known  to  us.  It  was  not  very  long  be- 
fore the  title  of  king  waa  used  in  Assyria,  and 
from  the  14th  century  b.c.  to  the  end  of  the 
7th  Assyria  was  the  leading  power  in  Western 
Asia,  though  with  a  period  of  comparative 
weakness  and  inefficiency  in  the  11th  and  10th 
centuries.  Babylonia,  meanwhile,  preserved 
her  independence,  if  not  her  infiuence,  until 
the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (b.c.  781),  be- 
gan to  revive  less  than  a  century  later,  gained 
force  with  astonishing  rapidity,  under  intrepid 
leaders,  as  Assyria,  under  weak  ones,  lost  it, 
united  with  the  Medes  to  crush  her  former 
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Bozenin,  brought  about  the  fall  of  Nineveh 
(c.  B.C.  007  or  606)  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  and  entered  upon  a  brilliant 
period  of  conquest,  interrupted  by  the  rise  of 
F^ia  and  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus 
(B.C.  538),  to  be  continued,  in  the  hands  of  a 
new  and  vigorous  race,  under  this  conqueror 
and  his  successors. 

The  history,  of  which  a  rapid  outline  has 
just  been  given,  is  luiown  to  us  in  fragments 
through  the  Bible  and  the  untrustworthy  re- 
ports of  Greek  historians,  but  chiefly  through 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  decipher- 
ment of  these  inscriptions,  therefore,  has  made 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  ancient  history. 
After  these  old  nations  had  passed  away  and 
their  cities  were  heaps  of  forgotten  ruins,  bits 
of  inscription,  found  by  travellers,  were 
brought,  m  copy,  to  Europe.  The  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  read  a  cuneiform  inscription 
was  made  by  G.  F.  Grotefend,  of  Hanover, 
Qermany,  in  1802.  The  inscription  was  a 
short  Persian  one  of  the  time  of  Xerxes.  Now , 
because  of  the  differences  in  language  among 
their  subjects,  it  was  the  habit  of  uiese  Per- 
sian Icings  to  have  inscriptions  written  in  three 
languages,  all  using  cuneiform  signs.  The 
Persian  inscription  deciphered  by  Grotefend, 
and  others  which  followed,  became  thus  the 
key  to  the  parallel  columns  in  the  tri-lingual 
inscriptions,  and  one  of  these  columns  was 
written  in  the  Shemitlc  Babvlonian,  or  As- 
syrian, which  has  unlocked  for  us  so  much 
ancient  history.  Meantime,  exploration  and 
excavation  had  begun,  slabs  and  tablets  were 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Mesopotamian 
mounds,  Uie  material  for  the  decipherer  ac- 
cumulated faster  than  he  could  read  it,  and 
we  are  even  now  looking  forward  with  eager- 
ness to  what  may  be  brought  us  by  fresh  inter- 
pretations. 

The  contents  of  the  inscriptions  are  of  many 
diflterent  kinds,  such  as  history,  mythology, 
lexicography,  grammar,  astronomy,  astrology, 
mathematics,  letters,  and  business  contracts, 
with  poems,  both  epic  and  lyric. 

Among  the  results  already  gained,  those 
which  concern  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  belong  to  the  most  interesting, 
though  not  the  most  complete.  The  religion 
was  substantially  the  same  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  was  polytheistic  and  idolatrous. 
The  gods  were  arranged  in  ranks  according 
to  a  definite  system.  Different  cities  were  the 
chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  particular  deities, 
without  having  a  monopoly  of  any.  Temples 
were  many  ana  costly.  There  were  well-organ- 
ized bodies  of  priests.  Religion  was  a  present 
fact  in  the  minds  of  the  rulers.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  inscriptions  authorized  by  Baby- 
lonian kings,  as  far  as  yet  discovered,  have  to 
do  with  the  building  and  restoration  of  tem- 
ples. To  a  less  degree  such  accounts  are 
found  in  Assyria  also.  The  historical  inscrip- 
tions of  Assyrian  kings  abound  in  references 
to  the  gods  who  have  set  them  on  the  throne, 
and  under  whose  protection  they  fight  and 
conquer.  There  is  religious  literature,  in  the 
form  of  hymns  and  prayers  to  the  gods.  Be- 
lief in  the  supernatural  of  a  lower  kind  is  in- 
dicated by  the  numerous  incantations.  My- 
thology is  strongly  developed. 


Among  the  particular  ^ods  of  special  prom- 
inence, the  triad  consistmg  of  Anu,  Bel,  and 
£a  must  be  named  first.  These  were,  in  his- 
toric times,  the  most  widely  and  highly  re- 
vered ^ods  of  Babylonia,  and  their  worship 
passed  mto  Assyria  and  maintained  its  prom- 
inence there.  Anu  was  loftier  tiian  the  other 
two,  the  king  of  the  gods,  the  god  of  the 
highest  heaven  ;  Bel  was  the  god  of  force  (his 
name,  the  Hebrew  Baal,  signifies  "lord''), 
of  violence,  punishment,  war,  and  death  ;  Ea 
was  the  protecting  and  helping  god,  the  god 
of  wisdom,  the  god  of  life  and  healing, 
and  also  the  god  of  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
The  attributes  and  powers  of  these  gods  were 
not  invariable.  'Hie  priest  or  worshipper 
easily  ascribed  to  the  particular  god  he  ad- 
dressed qualities  and  powers  which  in  the  sys- 
tem would  appear  to  belong  properly  to  an- 
other. Perhaps  in  this  fact  there  ts  a  trace  of 
early  local  worship,  by  virtue  of  which,  when 
the  several  cities  were  combined  under  a  cei^- 
tral  government,  their  gods  also  were  com- 
bined into  a  group  and  endowed  with  some- 
what varied  functions.  At  any  rate,  the  char- 
acteristics mentioned  are  the  prevailing  ones. 
These  gods  had  each  a  goddess  as  consort— 
Antum,  Belit,  and  Davkina,  with  more  or  less 
independent  power — and  each  had  a  son, 
Ramman,  the  weather-god.  Sin,  the  moon- 
god,  and  Shamash,  the  sun-god,  forming  an- 
other triad.  These,  too,  appear  to  have  all 
had  corresponding  goddesses.  The  great 
goddess  Ishtar,  however,  far  surpassed  any  of 
these  in  dignity  and  power.  She  was  wor- 
shipped in  many  places,  and  under  different 
forms  and  names.  Anunit,  wife  of  Shamash, 
was  one  of  these.  But  Ishtar  combined  attri- 
butes that  seem  to  contradict  each  other.  She 
was  goddess  of  the  morning-star  (Anunit), 
warlike,  severe  ;  she  was  also  goddess  of  the 
evening  star,  voluptuous  and  fruitful.  Prob- 
ably these  characteristics  belonged  originally 
to  different  goddesses,  now  united  in  name. 
Other  gods  were  Adar,  god  of  light,  fire,  and 
fertility  ;  Nergal,  god  of  war  and  the  chose ; 
Nabu  (Nebo),  god  of  revelation  and  all  wis- 
dom ;  with  corresponding  goddesses,  and  a 
multitude  of  deities  of  lower  orders,  down  to 
mere  serving  spirits.  But  in  the  time  of  the 
later  Babylonian  empire — e.g.,  under  Nebui> 
chadnezzar — the  ancient  tutelary  god  of  Baby- 
lon, Marduk  (Merodach),  came  to  almost  un- 
equalled honor  and  distinction,  also  under  the 
name  of  Bel— originally  distinct  from  Bel  of 
the  earlier  triad,  yet  later  confounded  with 
him.    His  consort  was  the  goddess  Zirpanit. 

In  Assyria  there  was  one  deity  not  found  in 
Babylonia,  although  in  almost  every  other  re- 
spect their  worship  was  substantially  the  same. 
This  deity,  often  regarded  as  superior  to  all 
others,  was  Ashur,  tutelary  god  of  the  old 
capital  of  the  Ass^an  Empire.  He  retained 
his  place  in  Assyrian  regarcl  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  latest,  disappearing  with  the  fal< 
of  Nineveh. 

All  these  deities  were  worshipped  in  temples 
where  their  inuiges  were  placed.  Offerings 
were  made  to  them,  consisting  of  animals, 
fruits,  oil,  and  wine.  Of  human  sacrifice, 
there  is  no  contemporary  evidence,  but  it  was 
probably  not  wholly  luknown. 
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Amyriclogy  and  Old  TeftamerU  Oeography. 
—In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  reference  has 
been  made  to  some  results  of  Assyriology  in 
the  identification  of  cities,  rivers,  and  coun- 
tries ;  others  will  come  hereafter.  We  ^ther 
a  number  of  such  results,  for  convemence' 
sake,  under  the  above  heading.  Vigorous  at 
tempts  have  been  made  to  locate  the  "  garden 
eastward,  in  Eden  "  (Gen.  ii.  8,  etc.)  in  Baby- 
lonia, although  no  pfurallel  to  Gen.  ii.,  iii.  has 
been  found  in  the  inscriptions.  Abandoning 
the  old  attempts  to  identify  the  Pison  with 
the  Indus  or  the  Ganges,  Havilah  with  India, 
and  the  Gihon  with  the  Nile  (Oush  =  Ethio- 
pia) or  the  Oxus  (Gush  =  the  land  of  the  Cos- 
sseans),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pison  with 
the  Phasis  (Havilah  =  Colchis),  and  the  Gihon 
with  the  A  razes  (Gush  =  Cosssan  land),  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  being,  in  any  case,  the 
well-lcnown  rivers,  the  advocates  of  the  Biaiby- 
lonian  theories  have  sought  the  main  *'  river*' 
(Gen.  ii.  10)  in  the  commned  flow  of  the  Eu- 
phrates  and  Tigris  in  their  lower  course.  One 
proposal  has  been  to  see  it  in  the  Shaii-el- 
Arab,  the  river  in  which  they  now  unite  near 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Pison  and  the  Gihon 
being  two  main  mouths  or  two  tributaries 
from  the  east,  while  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
before  their  junction  are  the  other  two 
**  heads."  A  sufficient  answer  to  this  is  that 
in  ancient  times  the  Shattel-Arab  did  not  ex- 
ist. The  other  proposal  is  to  regard  the  main 
river  as  the  body  of  water  formed  by  the  Eu- 

Shrates  and  Tigris  and  connecting  canals,  a 
ttle  north  of  Babylon,  while  the  Gihon  and 
Pison  are  two  branches  of  the  Euphrates  be. 
low.  But  it  has  not  been  made  clear  that  this 
can  explain  the  language  of  the  Hebrew 
writer,  even  though  the  '*  Cush"  of  Gten.  ii. 
18  should  be  identified  with  the  Ka^  of  Kash- 
dim  (cf.  Ur  Easdim). 

Coming  down  to  historic  times,  we  find 
mention  m  the  inscriptions  of  Persia  (Par- 
9ua),  Elam  (Eiamtu),  with  Susa  {Sfiushan, 
cf.  Neh.  i.  1,  etc.),  its  capital,  and  Media 
{Mdda),  with  Ecbatana  (A^amianu  =  Ach- 
metha,  Ezra  vi.  2),  its  capital,  and  Armenia 
{Urartu  =  Ararat,  2  Kings  xix.  87),  and  the 
land  of  the  Hittites  (ChaUi),  who,  wo  thus 
learn,  as  well  as  from  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions, had  tlielr  chief  seat  far  to  the  north  of 
Damascus— Carchemiflh  {Oargamish),  their 
capital,  being  on  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from 
the  latitude  of  Nineveh  (modern  Jerabu), 
The  river  Habor  (Chabur),  of  2  Kings  xvii.  6, 
is  a  river  often  named  that  flows  into  the  mid- 
dle Euphrates  from  the  northeast,  and  Gozan 
{Onsanu)  {ib.)  is  a  city  and  district  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
important  identifications. 

Anyrioiogy  and  the  Early  Chapters  of  Oen- 
eeie. — The  Babvlonians  and  Assyrians  had 
narratives  of  the  creation  agreeing  in  some 
respects  with  those  of  Genesis,  but  differing 
wholly  in  the  relation  of  deity  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
gods  themselves  emerge  from  chaos,  showing 
a  lack  of  that  discrimination  between  deity 
and  the  world,  and  that  complete  power  of  the 
deity  over  the  world,  which  are  so  nuurked  in 
Genesis. 

The  Babylonian  flood-story  is  much  more 


striking  in  its  resemblances.  In  it  the  flood 
appears  as  a  visitation  due  to  divine  wrath  ; 
a  divine  warning  leads  Pir'napishtim,  or  Hati- 
eadra  (Xisuthros),  the  Babylonian  Noah,  to 
build  a  ship  and  cause  his  family  and  all  kinds 
of  animals  to  embark  in  it.  The  rainstorm 
comes ;  everything  is  swallowed  up  except  the 
ship  of  Pir-napishtim.  After  a  while  the  ship 
grounds  on  a  mountain.  At  length  he  senos 
out  a  dove,  a  swallow,  and  a  raren,  and  finally 
is  able  to  disembark,  and  offers  sacrifice  in 
thanksgiving.  The  absence  of  flood  in  the 
future  Is  promised.  The  poem  is  a  vigorous 
and  vivid  one,  but  full  of  polytheism.  The 
gods  are  not  united  in  purpose.  Bel  wishes 
all  men  to  be  destroyed.  Ea  warns  Pir  napish- 
tim.  Ishtar  weeps  over  the  drowned  multi- 
tudes. They  have  to  resort  to  Anu  to  decide 
the  future.  The  Hebrew  flood-story  is  loftier 
and  purer. 

The  Nimrod  of  Gen.  x.  8  sqq.  has  been 
identifled  with  the  Babylonian  Izdubar,  the 
chief  hero  of  a  great  epic,  in  which  the  Baby- 
lonian flood-story  forms  a  canto,  but  tlie  iden- 
tification is  hardly  more  than  conjectural. 
The  other  early  narratives  of  Genesis  are,  so 
far  as  is  at  present  known,  without  cuneiform 
parallel,  unless  in  separate  details. 

Cont€u;t  bettteen  the  Babylonians  and  As- 
syrians and  tlie  Hebrews, — ^Before  passing  to 
the  historical  events  which  fall  under  this 
head,  one  ^eat  service  of  the  cuneiform  rec- 
ords to  the  Hebrew  history  must  be  mentioned 
as  a  preliminary.  They  give  us  a  well-estab- 
lished chronology  for  several  important  pe- 
riods. The  Hebrew  accounts  depend  for  a 
consecutive  chronology  upon  the  ages  of  patri- 
archs and  other  leading  men,  and  upon  the 
length  of  reigns,  with  no  reference  to  a  fixed 
era.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  reference 
is  the  statement  (1  Kings  vi.  1)  that,  the  temple 
was  built  in  the  480th  year  from  the  Exodus, 
but  this  is  exceptional.  Nor  have  we  access 
to  such  original  chronological  records  as  the 
Hebrews  kept,  but  only  to  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  extracts  from  them.  A  sin- 
gle error  in  such  an  extract  might  introduce 
great  confusion.  Such  confusion  has  actually 
Been  introduced.  One  illustration  of  this  ap- 
pears in  the  fact  that  between  Jehu  and  Atha- 
liah  (whose  reigns  began  toother,  2  Kings  ix. 
X.)  and  the  fall  of  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.> 
there  appear,  by  adding  the  regnal  years,  to  be 
165  years  for  Jfudah  and  only  144  for  Israel. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  various 
ways  of  avoiding  the  difficulty ;  but  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  in  the  inscriptions  a  much 
greater  amount  of  chronological  material,  in 
a  form  antedating  bv  manv  centuries  our  old- 
est Hebrew  mbb.  For  Babylon  we  have  lists 
of  kings  and  dynasties  with  the  number  of 
vears,  giving  us  an  outline  of  the  history,  with 
Dreaks,  it  is  true,  from  about  b.c.  2800  to  b.c. 
647  ;  also  a  sort  of  chronicle,  extending  from 
B.C.  747  to  667,  giving  the  order  of  the  kioga. 
the  date  of  their  accession  and  death,  witii 
some  important  events  ;  also  some  fragments 
of  annals  from  kings  of  the  6th  century  B.C.; 
besides  these  manv  coiitract  and  other  business 
tablets  dated  by  the  year  of  the  reigning  king. 
For  As8yri.<\  we  have  the  Eponym-Canon,  a  list 
of  officials  who  gave  namea  to  the  auooeaaire 
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yean  (cf.  the  Roman  consuls).  This  list,  in 
isereral  copies,  is  continuous  from  c.  B.C.  900 
to  B.C.  666.  One  copy  contains  brief  histori- 
cal notes.  There  is  also  a  **  synchronistic  his- 
tory" of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  covering  about 
B.C.  1450-850.  Besides,  we  have  extended 
annals  from  the  most  noted  kings.  Finally, 
the  practice  seen  once  in  the  Old  Testament, 
of  connecting  an  event  with  one  long  preced- 
ing it  in  time  (viz.,  the  temple  builaiDg,  cf. 
above),  is  not  infrequent  in  Assvria.  and  in 
one  important  case,  that  of  Nabonidus  and 
his  reference  to  Naram  Sin—see  above— is 
found  in  Babylonia.  Not  only  have  we  from 
all  these  sources  rich  chronological  material 
for  relative  dates,  but  we  have  the  means  of . 
fixing  certain  points  absolutely.  Claudius 
Ptolemf,  the  Egyptian  mathematician,  as- 
tronomer, and  geographer  (2d  century  a.d.), 
compiled  a  list  of  Babylonian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  rulers  from  b.c.  747  to  his  own  time. 
The  Babylonian  list  of  kings  and  chronicle, 
already  referred  to,  coincide  with  this— the 
one  for  100,  the  other  for  BO  years.  The  agree- 
ment is  close.  Again.  Ptolemy 's ' '  Canon, ' '  so 
caUied,  makes  Sargon  be^in  to  rule  over  Baby- 
lon B.C.  709.  The  Assyrian  Sargon  conquered 
Babylon  and  announced  himself  as  king  of  itin 
that  year.  Thus  the  Assyrian  Epony m-  Canon 
is  fixed  at  b.c.  700  — Sargon  *s  13th  year  as  king 
of  Assyria.  A  historical  note  in  tlie  Epony m- 
Canon,  54  years  earlier,  speaks  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  the  month  Sivan,  which  has 
been  identified  with  the  eclipse  of  June  15, 
B.C.  763.  In  the  Babylonio  Assyrian  chro- 
nology, then,  we  have  a  welcome  guide  and 
corrective,  amid  the  perplexities  of  the  more 
meagre  and  imperfect  Hebrew  dates.  It  does 
not  solve  all  diiflculties,  but  it  does  give  some 
firm  ground  on  which  to  proceed. 

With  this  preliminary  statement,  we  pass  to 
some  particular  events. 

The  Hebrews  and  the  Shemitic  Babylonians 
came  from  the  same  stock.  Their  language 
and  many<»f  their  usages  and  traditions  show 
close  resemblance.  They  seem  to  have  re- 
mained together  longer  than  the  other  branches 
of  the  family.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  we  should  find  the  narratives  of  Genesis 
pointing  to  Babylonia  as  the  early  home  of 
Abraham,  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews.  Abra- 
ham came  from  Ur  Kcudim  (Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees),  according  to  Gen.  xi.  28.  31,  xv.  7 ; 
Keh.  ix.  7.  The  only  known  Ur  situated  in 
the  territory  of  the  Chaldeans  U  the  venerable 
city  of  Uru,  lying  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the 
£uphrates,  far  below  Babylon,  whose  site 
now  bears  the  name  Muqayyar,  The  identifi- 
cation of  this  with  the  biblical  Ur  Kasdim  has 
been  disputed,  but  the  arguments  against  it 
are  not  conclusive,  and  no  other  satisfactory 
identification  has  been  proposed.  We  are 
therefore  entitled  to  holu  tliat  the  Hebrews 
were,  from  the  beginning  of  their  history, 
under  the  influence  not  only  of  the  common 
stock  of  Shemitic  endowments,  customs,  and 
beliefs,  but  also  of  those  that  were  specifically 
Babylonian. 

After  the  Hebrew  migration  from  Ur,  the 
first  known  contact  between  them  and  their 
former  compatriots  is  that  recorded  in  Gen. 
zi^.    This  chapter  relates  the  marauding  ex- 


cursion of  four  Babylonian  kings  into  the  terri- 
tory lying  east,  south,  and  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan valle^r,  involving  Abraham,  especially 
through  his  relationship  with  Lot.  Such  an 
expedition  is  of  a  piece  with  what  we  know 
of  the  later  usage  of  the  Mesopotamian  kings, 
and,  if  the  records  are  to  be  believed,  Sargon 
I.,  many  centuries  earlier,  had  repeatedly  led 
an  army  to  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  even 
readied  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Therefore  tlie 
lack  of  reference  in  the  cuneiform  records  to 
this  particular  expedition  does  not  make  it 
incredible.  Looking  closely  at  the  biblical 
account,  we  find  that  Chedorlaomer,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  leader  among  the  four 
invading  kings,  is  called  *'king  of  Elam.'* 
We  know  that  the  Elamites  at  different  periods 
had  a  foothold  in  Babylonia.  One  of  thoso 
periods  was  that  of  JCudvmanehundi,  who 
conquered  Erech  b.c.  2265  (according  to 
Ashurbanipal,  who,  in  the  year  b.c.  650,  fixed 
the  date  as  "  1635  years  before").  Another, 
somewhat  later,  was  that  of  Kudurmabvk, 
who  conquered  Larsa.  Both  of  these  names 
agree  with  that  of  Chedorlaomer  in  the  former 
part  (Kudur-Chedor),  and  *'Laomer,"in  its 
Hebrew  form,  nearly  agrees  with  Loffamarv, 
known  to  be  the  name  of  an  Elamitic  god. 
Chedorlaomer,  then,  although  not  yet  identi- 
fied, bears  a  name  entirely  suited  to  his  na- 
tionality. *'  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar,*'  has 
been  plausibly  identified  with  EriAku,  sun 
of  Kudurmabuk,  and  vassal  king  of  Larsa. 
Amraphel  is  very  likely  the  mutilated  form  of 
Chammurabi,  who  became  the  supreme  ruler 
of  Babylonia,  with  his  capital  at  Babylon 
(which  was  in  ''  Shinar,"  mentioned  Gkn.  xiv. 
1).  Thus  either  an  identification  or  a  partial 
explanation  is  found  for  each  of  the  names 
except  that  of  "Tidal,  king  of  nations." 
Probably  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  **  na- 
tions" 19  really  a  corruption  of  some  proper 
name  indicating  Tidai's  home,  but  nothing  is 
as  yet  known  of  him. 

fij^ides  the  evidence  that  such  an  expedition 
is  intrinsically  credible  and  the  explanation  of 
most  of  the  names  of  the  invaders,  the  date 
of  the  occurrence,  and  hence  of  Abraham's 
sojourn  in  Canaan,  and  even  of  his  birth,  is 
approximately  fixed  with  a  good  degree  of 
probability  ;  for  the  recent  discovery  of  lists 
of  Babylonian  kings  and  dyfiasties  puts  the 
date  of  Chammurabi  (Amraphel)  about  b.c. 
2100.  His  alliance  with  Chedorlaomer  and 
the  others,  for  a  western  foray,  was  doubtless 
before  his  mastery  of  Babylonia,  since  he 
overthrew  the  dynasty  of  'Larsa  to  make 
Babylon  the  capital.  A  little  earlier  than  b.c 
2100  would,  then,  be  a  probable  date  for  the 
foray,  and  at  this  time  Abraham  was  living  in 
Canaan.  If  he  had  recently  come  there,  as 
the  preceding  chapters  would  seem  to  indicate, 
then,  since  he  was  75  years  old  when  he  left  \ 
Haran  (Gen.  xii.  4),  his  birth  in  Babylonia 
would  fall  somewhere  about  b.c.  2175. 

For  more  than  1200  years  after  Abraham 
we  hear  nothing  of  contact  between  the  He- 
brews and  their  Shemitic  brethren  on  the 
lower  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  For  a  con- 
siderable part  of  that  time  the  Hebrews  were 
in  Egypt,  and  for  another  part  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  decline  of  power  on  the  part  of 
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both  Babylonians  and  AssyrianB.  The  recent 
discovery  at  Tell-el  Amama,  in  Egypt,  of  cu- 
neiform tablets  from  the  16th  century  b.c., 
with  letters  from  Babylonian  and  other  Asiatic 
rulers  to  Egyptian  kings,  gives  us  a  hint  of 
lip^ht  tliat  may  yet  be  expected  on  the  Hebrew 
history  during  this  interval.  In  the  9th 
century  B.C.,  however,  the  might  of  Oalah 
and  Nmeveh  began  to  reassert  itself,  and  the 
kings  of  Assyria  began,  as  of  old,  to  reach 
out  after  the  spoils  of  conquest.  Ashurrumr' 
pai  (B.C.  865-860)  was  the  first  really  formid- 
able monarch  in  diis  new  era.  It  is  from  him 
tliat  most  of  the  alabaster  slabs  with  bas- 
reliefs  and  inscriptions  date,  which  have 
found  a  place  in  many  Americui  museums. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  his  son,  Shulman- 
asharid  (Shalmaneser)  II.  (860-825),  to  make 
himself  especially  felt  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
He  crossed  that  river  repeatedly,  and  became 
a  terror  to  the  smaller  kings  and  princes  in 
the  Orontes  valley,  down  as  far  as  Hamath, 
and  even  to  the  fierce  and  aggressive  kingdom 
of  Damascus. 

It  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Shul- 
manasharid  II. — i.e.,  B.C.  854— that  he  came 
across  the  river,  and  encountered  a  league  of 
kings,  apparentlv  under  the  leadership  of 
Dcut'idri  of  Damascus  (=  Benhadad) ;  these 
had  come  to  the  aid  of  IrehuUn  of  Hamath, 
against  whom  Shulmanasharid  directed  his 
main  attack.  It  was  reallv  a  common  cause 
for  these  allied  princes.  Hamath  was  a  kind 
of  outpost.  If  that  fell,  thev  would  all  suffer. 
Shulmanasharid  records  tne  names  of  the 
allies  and  the  amount  of  their  contingents. 
Among  them  appears  **  Aeho'abbu  mat  Sir- 
*lai/'  who  has  been  reasonablv  identified 
with  ''Ahab  of  the  Israelitish  land."  The 
two  personal  names  agree  phonetically  in  He- 
brew and  Assyrian,  and  although  Sir'lai  is 
not  elsewhere  found,  and  the  first  sellable  of 
Tisrael  (Israel)  is  lacking  in  Sir'ku,  this  ab- 
breviation is  a  simple  one,  and  in  other  re- 
spects the  similarity  is  very  close— ai  being 
simply  the  adjective  ending  in  Assjrrian. 
Moreover,  the  probabilities  are  all  in  favor  of 
Ahab's  uniting  with  other  princes,  to  the 
northeast  of  him,  in  order  to  keep  the  dreaded 
A^yrian  at  a  distance.  It  is  true  that,  as  the 
iDCursion  of  Chedorlaomer  is  known  to  us 
only  from  the  Bible,  so  the  campaign  of  Shul- 
manasharid II.  is  reported  by  the  inscriptions 
alone.  This  does  not  make  it  unlikely  that 
the  reference  is  here  to  the  biblical  Ahab. 
The  Bible  tells  us  nothing  at  all  of  this  As- 
syrian king,  and  yet  we  know  that  he  fought 
with  Benhadad  and  Hazael,  and  received  trib- 
ute from  Jehu.  The  biblical  record  is  not 
exhaustive.  There  is,  however,  strong  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  in  the  Bible  favoring  the 
view  here  taken.  The  surprise  one  feels  at 
^  Ahab's  lenient  treatment  of  the  conquered 
Benhadad  (1  Kings  xx.  82-34)  is  certainly  di- 
minished when  we  learn  that  both  were  threat- 
ened by  Assyrian  invasion,  and  had  good 
ground  to  forget  their  quarrel  and  conibine 
against  the  common  foe.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
large  number  of  chariots  assigned  to  Ahab  in 
the  Assyrian  record—2000— will  seem  more 
credible  when  it  is  remembered  that  Ahab 
luid  twice  defeated  and  despoiled  Benhadad, 


and  doubtless  enriched  himself  thereby  with 
all  kinds  of  warlike  equipments.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  while  Shulmanasharid  claims  a 
victoiT  over  the  allies,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  followed  it  up  ;  and  this,  too,  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  silence  of  the  books  of  Kings 
in  regard  to  him.  Indeed,  the  onlv  real  reason 
for  doubting  that  Shulmanasharia  here  speaks 
of  the  biblical  Ahab  is  that  Shulmanasharid's 
sixth  year,  when  the  battle  against  the  allies  (at 
Karkar)  was  fought,  is  b.c.  854,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  chronologv  of  Kings. 
Ahab  was  long  dead.  In  fact,  this  is  one  of 
many  instances  in  which  the  Assyrian  dates 
enable  us  to  correct  the  Hebrew. 

Shulmanasharid  II.  speaks  further  of  having 
in  his  eighteenth  year  crossed  the  Euphrates  for 
the  sixteenth  time,  defeated  Chaza-*uu  (Hazael) 
of  Damascus,  and  received  tribute  from  *'Iaua, 
son  of  Omri."  Although  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Jehu,  who  destroyed  the  house  of  Omri, 
should  be  called  his  son,  yet  such  was  Omrl's 
fame  that  "  land  of  the  house  of  Omri"  is  a 
standing  designation  of  Northern  Israel  among 
the  Assyrians,  and  these  paid  little  attention 
to  changes  of  dynasty  among  remote  peoples. 
The  term  means  no  more  than  *'  successor  of 
Omri."  Serious  objection  cannot  be  made  to 
the  identification  of  these  two  princes  with  the 
Hazael  of  2  Kings  viii.  sqq.  and  the  Jehu  of  2 
Kings  ix.  sqq.  The  traditional  chronology 
is  again  corrected,  for  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Shulmanasharid  was  b .  c.  842.  This  must  have 
been  at  the  very  beginning  of  Jehu's  reign, 
when  internal  affairs  absorbed  him,  and  he 
bought  off  the  Assyrians  by  a  handsome,  if 
not  quite  voluntary,  present. 

For  the  next  important  contact  of  which  we 
know  details  we  must  come  down  100  years. 
Tukulti  -  pal  -  esharra  (Tiglath  -  pileser)  III. 
reigned  in  Assyria  b.c.  745-727.  He  'u  the 
first  Assyrian  king  named  in  the  Bible  (3 
Kings  XV.  29,  cf.  1  Chron.  v.  26,  2  Chron. 
xxvui.  20).  He  is  identical  with  **  Pul,  king 
of  Assyria"  (2  Kings  xv.  19,  cf.  1  Chron.  v. 
26),  although  the  Hebrew  writers  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  Not  only  do  Assyrian  history 
ana  chronology  leave  no  room  for  Pul  as  a 
separate  king,  but  there  is  positive  proof  of 
the  identity.  Tiglath- pileser  (Chron. ,  less  ac- 
curately, "  Tiglath-pilneser")  III.  tells  us  in 
his  own  inscriptions  that  he  conquered  UkinHr 
of  Babylon  (b.c.  731),  and  himself  assumed  the 
sovereign  power  of  Babylon.  Ptolemy's  Can- 
on makes  one  P6ros  the  successor  of  Ukin- 
zir  ;  the  Babvlonian  lii^t  of  kings  (referred  to 
abovc^  calls  him  Pulu^  while  the  Babvlonian 
chronicle  (also  referred  to  above)  calls  him 
Tuklat'pal-esharra.  This  king  was  evidently 
known  by  two  names. 

We  learn  from  the  inscriptions  that  he  in- 
vaded northern  Syria  between  b.c.  742  and 
740,  received  tribute  from  Miniekimnii  (Mcua- 
hem)  of  Samaria  in  788,  devastated  Gilead  and 
upper  Israel  (Galilee)  in  734,  and  made  ex- 
pect itions  against  Damascus  in  733  and  7B2. 
In  the  first  of  these  compaigns  he  speaks  re- 
peatedly of  Azariah  of  Judah  as  an  ally  of  his 
foes,  but  not  of  any  direct  contact  with  him. 
This  accords  with  what  we  know  of  Azariah 
I  and  Jotham,  his  son  and  regent,  who  were 
'  powerful,  efficient   rulers   (2  Chron.  xxvi.. 
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zzWi.).  The  campaign  of  b.c.  788  U  the  one 
refeired  to  under  the  name  of  Pul  (2  Kings 
XV.  19.  cf.  1  Chron.  v.  26).  That  of  B.C.  784 
is  the  one  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Ahaz 
(8  Kings  xVi.  7  sqq.,  cf.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  16 
sqq.),  when  he  was  threatened  by  Rezin  of 
Damascus  and  Pekah  of  Israel  (see  also  Isaiah 
vii.  1  sqq.).  Tiglathpileser  sa^rs  that  he  re- 
ceived tribute  from  lauehan  (Ahaz)  of  Judah, 
and  also  that  he  killed  Pahaeha  (Pekah),  the 
king  of  '*  the  land  of  the  house  of  Omri/'  and 
set  A'U'gi*  (Hoshea)  in  his  place.  In  other 
words,  Tiglath  pileser  fulfilled  his  promise  to 
Ahaz,  at  least  in  part,  br  fomenting  civil  dis- 
cord in  Israel,  and  allying  himself  with  con- 
spirators (cf.  2  Kiags  XV.  90).  He  turned  to 
Damascus,  and  after  two  years  conquered  it 
and  killed  Bezin.  Beveral  of  the  foregoing 
statements  involve  modification  in  the  biblical 
chronology,  but  do  not  therefore  become  un- 
trustworthy. 

Probably  Pekah,  an  ambitious  king,  had 
discontinued  the  payment  of  tribute  exacted 
from  Menahem,  so  that  Tiglath  pileser  not  only 
was  enriched  by  Ahaz's  tribate,  but  also,  in 
fulfilling  the  wish  of  Aliaz,  was  taking  ven- 
geance on  his  own  account,  and  securing  a 
more  tractable  ruler  for  Israel.  2  Kings  xvii. 
4  seems  to  show  that  Hoshea  paid  tribute  an- 
nually until  well  into  the  reign  of  Shulman- 
ashand  IV. 

In  2  Kings  xr.  we  have  the  first  mention  of 
that  common  usage  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  to 
secure  thorough  conformity  to  their  will  on 
the  part  of  subjugated  peoples  bv  means  of 
exile  (verse  29).  It  is  more  fully  illustrated  a 
little  later. 

Tiglath  pileser 's  son  and  successor  was  Shul- 
manasharid  (Shalmaneser)  IV..  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  xvii.  8  as  having  difidculty  with 
Hoshea.  This  king's  reign  was  brief,  and  we 
know  little  of  it.  His  successor  was  8har- 
uMin,  or  Shargina  (Sargon),  (b.c.  722-705), 
and  his  reign  was  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  We  learn  from  his  in- 
scriptions that  while  Shalmaneser  began  the 
siege  of  Samaria,  the  city  did  not  fall  until 
after  8halmaneser*s  death.  Sargon  was  not 
the  son  of  Shalmaneser,  but  he  had  the  quali- 
ties of  a  ruler,  and  showed  himself  a  powerful 
and  skilful  monarch. 

The  deportation  of  the  conquered  Israelites, 
«  practice  already  referred  to  in  the  case  of 
Tiglath- pileser,  and  the  establishment  of  colo- 
nists from  distant  regions  in  their  place  (2 
Kings  xvii.  6.  24),  is  amply  confirmed  from 
the  mscriptioos.  Sargon  says  :  "  The  city  of 
Samaria  I  l)esieged,  I  captured  ;  27,280  of 
his  inhabitants  I  carried  away  ;"  and  again  : 
'*  In  their  place  I  settled  the  men  of  the  coun- 
tries I  had  conquered."  There  are  in  his  rec- 
ords other  references  to  such  transplantings, 
although  the  names  of  the  cities  given  in  2 
Kings  xvii.  24  are  not  mentioned  by  him  in 
this  connection.  He  tells  us.  however,  that 
he  transported  captives  from  Babylonia  to 
Svria  (in  721),  and  that  in  720  he  conquered 
Hamath,  so  that  Hamath,  Sepharvaim  (ancient 
Sippara,  modern  Abu  Habba,  north  of  Baby- 
lon), and  Cutha  (modern  Tel  Ibrahim,  east  of 
Babylon)  are  natural  sources  for  such  enforced 
colonies  (of  Ata  we  know  nothing).     The 


work  of  transplanting  was  not,  however,  done 
once  for  all.  As  late  as  716  we  find  Sargon 
bringing  colonists  to  **  the  land  of  the  house 
of  Omn,*'  or,  as  it  runs  in  a  parallel  inscrip- 
tion, to  "  the  city  Samaria." 

There  is  also  indirect  confirmation  of  the 
provision  made  by  Sargon  for  the  religious 
needs  of  the  new  settlers  in  Samaria  (2  Kings 
xvii.  25-28).  in  the  statement  made  in  one  of 
his  inscriptions  that  he  sent  priests  to  another 
body  of  enforced  colonists,  "  to  teach  them 
the  fear  of  God  and  king ;"  this  may  well 
have  been  his  practice,  for  the  sake  of  making 
the  colonists  feel  at  home  and  safe  in  their 
new  surroundings. 

The  seventeen  years  of  Sargon 's  reign  were 
years  of  rest  less  acti  vity .  Among  his  campaigns 
we  mav  notice  that  against  Gaza  (720),  whose 
Bgyptfan  allies  under  Sttbii  (So,  better  Seveh, 
2  Kings  xvii  4)  he  defeated,  and  captured  the 
city,  and  particularly  that  against  Ashdod 
(711),  which  gives  occasion  for  the  only  men- 
tion of  Sargon 's  name  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Isa.  XX.  1).  He  fought  with  Mardvk-paU 
iddina  (Merodachbalaoan)  of  Babylonia,  in 
721,  710,  and  709,  becoming  final  victor  in 
this  last  year.    He  died  in  7()5. 

Sargon' s  son  and  successor  was  Stn-achi'trba 
(Sennacherib),  who  reigned  b.c.  705-681. 
Three  points  are  here  of  special  interest :  his 
campaign  against  Phoenicia,  Phi  list  ia,  and 
Judah,  his  conquest  of  Merodachbaladan,  and 
his  death.  2  Kings  xviii.,  xix.  (cf.  Isa. 
XXX vi.,  xxxvii.)  relate  the  tribute  paid  by 
Hezekiah  to  Sennacherib,  the  subsequent  ap- 
pearance of  an  Assyrian  detachment  before 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  summoning  the  city  to 
surrender,  Hczekiali's  refusal,  in  accordance 
with  the  exhortations  of  Isaiah,  the  approach 
of  the  Ethiopian  army,  and  the  Assyrian  re- 
treat after  severe  loss  b^  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  pestilence.  This  campaign  is  reported 
at  length  in  the  inscriptions.  It  seems  that 
the  whole  Phoenician  and  Philistine  coast, 
which  had  recognized  the  supremacv  of  Sar- 
gon, declined  to  submit  to  Sennacherib.  Sen- 
nacherib marched  with  a  powerful  army  to 
Phoenicia,  and  thence  down  the  coast,  reach- 
ing a  point  some  distance  south  of  the  latitude 
of  Jerusalem.  Badi,  the  king  of  Ekron,  was 
friendly  to  Assyria,  but  had  been  deposed  bv 
the  nobles  and  people,  and  sent  to  Hezekiah  at 
Jerusalem  for  safe  keeping.  The  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Assyrians,  however,  was  too 
threatening,  Judan  was  devastated,  and  Jeru- 
salem blockaded.  Accordingly  Padi  was  sent 
back  from  Jerusalem  and  reinstated,  while 
Hezekiali  paid  a  heavy  tribute.  The  com- 
bined armies  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  came  out 
against  Sennacherib,  doubtless  in  league  with 
the  coast  cities,  but  were  defeated  in  battle, 
and  the  Assyrian  army  marched  home  with 
its  spoil. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  campaign  was  not'di- 
rectly  against  Jerusalem,  and  that  Hezekiah 
himself  was  partly  accountable  for  beinx  in- 
volved in  it  by  allowing  himself  to  be  en. 
tangled  in  the  political  strifes  of  his  neighbors. 
The  approach  of  the  Ethiopian  army  is  ex- 
plained somewhat  more  fully,  and  we  are  able 
to  understand  better  the  references  to  Egypt 
in  the  words  of  the  Rabahak»  when  with  the 
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Tortanu  and  the  Rabsaris  he  was  sent  to  de- 
maod  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
xdii.  17  sqq.  These  three  words  are  titles  of 
high  Assyrian  officials,  and  not  proper  names). 
The  payment  of  tribute  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  Sennacherib  had  the  advantage,  but  the 
inscriptions  make  no  mention  of  any  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  and  thus  silently  agree  with  the 
Bible.  The  amount  of  the  tnbute  is  stated  (2 
Kings  xviii  %A)  at  dOO  talents  of  silver  and  HO 
talents  of  gold.  The  Assyrian  account  makes 
it  800  talents  of  silver  and  30  of  gold.  It  has 
been  made  extremely  likely  that  the  diiference 
in  the  number  of  the  talents  of  silver  is  due 
to  a  difference  in  the  talent,  the  Babylonian,  in 
which  the  Assyrian  reckoned,  bemg  to  the 
Hebrew  as  8  to  8.  Difficulties  greater  than 
this,  however,  are  presented  at  some  points  of 
the  comparison.  The  Assyrian  account  men- 
tions the  tribute  of  Hezekiah  at  the  ve^  end, 
after  the  campaign  is  over,  while  the  Hebrew 

{)uts  it  before  the  formal  deoumd  that  Jerusa- 
em  surrender.  Probably  one  of  two  explana- 
tions is  to  be  adopted.  Either  the  tribute  was 
actually  sent  when  the  Assyrians  first  came, 
accompanied  by  Padi,  the  captive  king  of 
Ekron,  and  the  Assyrian  record  put  it  last  for 
greater  effect,  or  the  present  position  of  verses 
14-16  is  not  chronologically  accurate.  These 
▼erses  are  probably  not  an  original  part  of  the 
main  narniti ve  of  2  Kings  xviii.,  xix.,  and  while 
they  certainly  refer  to  the  same  campaign, 
may  not  have  been  inserted  in  the  actualorder 
of  occurrence.  Probably  the  former  possi- 
bility accounts  most  easily  for  the  facts.  An- 
other difficulty  is  the  absence  from  the  As- 
syrian account  of  any  mention  of  the  pesti- 
lence (3  Kings  xix.  85).  But  the  inscriptions 
give  no  reason  at  all  for  the  Assyrians'  return 
without  a  following  up  of  their  advantage  in 
the  battle  with  the  Egyptians.  The  pestilence 
is  certainly  more  caredible  than  Herodotus' 
story  that  the  Assyrians  were  defeated  by  the 
Egyptians  because  field  mice  had  eaten  their 
bows  and  quivers.  Another  difficult  is 
chronolosical.  2  Ejn^  xviiL  18  puts  the  cam- 
paign of  Sennacherib  m  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Hezekiah  *s  rei^.  Verses  0,  10  say  that  the 
siege  of  Samana  began  in  HeEckiah's  fourth 
year,  and  ended  in  his  sixth  year.  The  siege 
of  Samaria  took  place  b.c.  724-722.  Accora- 
ing  to  this.  Hezekiah  s  firat  year  would  have 
been  B.C.  727,  and  his  fourteenth  year  b.c.  714. 
But  Sennacherib  did  not  ascend  the  throne 
till  705,  and  the  Syrian  campaign  was  in  701. 
It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  mis- 
take either  in  **  the  fourteenth  year"  of  verse 
14,  or  m  '*  the  fourth  year"  and  "  the  sixth 
year"  of  verses  9, 10.  The  latter  are  the  more 
likely  to  be  in  error,  the  cross-dates,  fixing  an 
event  in  one  kin^om  by  the  year  of  a  reign 
in  the  other  kingdom,  being  more  liable  to 
confusion  than  those  based  on  actual  records 
of  the  kingdom  concerned.  In  this  case, 
Hezekiah 's  first  year  was  B.C.  714-715.  and  he 
was  not  on  the  throne  when  Samaria  fell. 
Other  difficulties  are  removed  by  this  view, 
such  as  the  remarkable  inference  from  2  Kings 
xvi.  2  and  xviii.  2.  that  Ahaz,  dying  at  86, 
left  a  son  25  years  old  ;  and  (in  part )  the  great 
excess  of  regnal  years  in  Judah  over  those  in 
land  between  Jehu  and  Hoshea  (see  above). 


It  is  hardly  doubtful  that  Sennacherib  was 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  embassy  of 
Merodachbaladan  to  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.). 
Marduk'pal'iddina,  a  restless,  vigorous  Baby- 
lonian prince,  had  given  Sargon  much  trouble, 
and  been  at  length  defeated  by  him  b.c.  709. 
One  of  the  same  name  had  paid  tribute  to 
Tiglath-pileser  III.  in  b.c.  781.  Sennacherib 
had  defeated  him  in  b.c  704.  The  final  over- 
throw of  his  power  was  in  b.c.  700.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  important  for  him  to  secure 
as  many  allies  as  possible,  and  it  is  ouite  prob- 
able that,  hearing  of  Sennacherib  s  attitude 
toward  Hezekiah,  Mardukpaliddina  tried,  by 
pretending  interest  in  his  health,  to  gain  his 
adherence  in  the  desperate  struggle  he  himself 
was  making,  or  about  to  make,  with  the  As- 
syrian king. 

The  murder  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix. 
87)  is  related  in  the  Babylonian  chronicle  sev- 
eral times  mentioned.  Only  one  son  is  re- 
ferred to.  and  the  name  of  this  son  is  not 
?'ven,  but  he  apparently  headed  a  rebellion, 
he  language  is :  "In  the  month  Tebet,  on 
the  20th  day,  Sennacherib,  kin^  of  Assyria, 
his  son  in  a  revolt  killed."  Evidently  many 
persons  were  concerned,  for  Esarhaddon,  who 
secured  the  throne  after  some  weeks'  struggle, 
pursued  an  army  of  the  rebels  and  conquered 
them  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  ( Urttrtu  = 
"  hind  of  Ararat,"  2  Kings  xix.  87). 

Aihur-achtddina  (Esarhaddon),  who  reign- 
ed B.C.  681-668,  appears  to  have  come  little 
into  contact  with  Judah,  although  he  was 
an  enterprising  and  successful  monarch,  who 
made  his  power  felt  as  far  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  even  into  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Judah  seems  to  have  given  him  no  occasion  of 
hostilities.  Manasseh  was  on  the  Judsean 
throne  when  Dsarhaddon  began  to  reign,  and 
outlived  him,  and  in  a  list  of  western  kings 
tributary  to  Esarhaddon  we  read  the  name  of 
**  Minas/ti,  king  of  the  land  of  Judah." 

The  name  Amur-hani-pal  (son  and  successor 
of  Esarhaddon)  does  not  appear  under  this 
form  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  yet  there  are 
probably  two  or  three  references  to  his  achieve- 
ments. One  is  in  Ezra  iv.  10,  where  '*  the 
great  and  noble  Asnapper"  (or  "  Osnappar" — 
a  mutilated  form  of  Adiurbanipal)  is  said  to 
have  brought  captives  from  '*  the  Elamites," 
among  many  other  Eastern  peoples ;  Ashur- 
banipal  was  the  conqueror  of  £lam.  Another 
is  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11,  where  it  is  said  that 
*'  the  Lord  brought  upon  them  the  captains  of 
the  host  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which  took 
Manasseh  in  chains,  and  bound  him  with  fet- 
ters, and  carried  him  to  Babylon."  The  sit- 
uation is  most  easily  explained  by  what  took 
C*  :e  about  the  uiidole  of  the  reign  of  Ashur- 
ipal.  Babylonia  was  at  this  time  subject 
to  iU83rrla  and  governed  by  viceroys.  The 
viceroy  SiianuiA^um'Ukin^  who  was  a  brother 
of  Ashurbanipal,  had  rebelled  and  tried  to 
make  himself  independent.  The  rebellion 
was  put  down,  and  Ashurbanipal  himself  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  Babylon  thereafter, 
probably  holding  his  court  there,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time.  Shamashshumukin  had  en- 
deavored, like  Mardukpaliddina  before  him, 
to  enlist  '*  the  kings  of  the  West  land  "  in  his 
cause,  carrying  on  intrigues  even  with  Ethic- 
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pla.  Probably  Manasseh  had  been  in  some 
war  implicatea.  and  c.  B.C.  747  bad  been  seized 
and  brought  to  Ashurbanipal  at  Babylon.  It 
19  curious  that  we  have  a  cloi)e  parallel  to  the 
Awyrian  king's  mild  treatment  of  him,  in  the 
way  in  which  the  same  Ashurbanipal  treated 
Necbo  of  Egypt.  We  read  that  Bharludari  and 
Necho  were  seized,  bound^hand  and  foot  with 
iron  bands  and  iron  fetters,  in  consequence  of 
supposed  complicity  in  rebellion,  and  that, 
after  they  haa  been  brought  to  Nineveh, 
Necho  was  s^t  back  in  honor,  with  every 
token  of  royal  favor.  Still  another  reference 
to  Ashurlmnipal's  conquests  is  found  in 
Nahum  hi.  8-10,  where  the  fall  of  No  amon 
(Thebes),  which  Ashurbanipal  accomplished, 
is  portrayed  in  a  few  vivid  lines.  These  refer- 
ences only  hint  at  the  power  of  one  of  the 
most  magniticent  and  formidable  monarchs 
of  the  ancient  World. 

Quite  apart  from  the  military  power  and 
the  luxury  of  Ashurbanipal,  we  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gr£Ritude  for  his  literary  zeal,  and  all 
the  more  because  this  did  not  take  shape  so 
much  in  fostering  original  talent,  as  in  the 
c^areful  collection  and  preservation,  at  least 
in  copy,  of  the  treasures  of  Babylonian  lit- 
erature and  science,  many  of  them  of  very 
ancient  date.  He  set  apart  vast  rooms  for 
libraries,  and  the  cltky  tablets  found  by 
thousands  among  the  ruins  of  his  palaces  are 
one  precious  source  of  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  history,  the  beliefs,  the  traditions, 
and  the  usages  of  the  earlier  centuries. 

Ashurbanipars  reign  did  not  continue  later 
than  B.C.  636.  and  perhaps  ended  sooner. 
Weak  princes  foUowea  him.  The  empire  was 
gradually  and  yet  quickly  disintegrated.  In 
B.C.  607  or  606  Nineveh  fell  under  the  com- 
bined power  of  the  Babylonians  and  the 
Medes.  The  rapidly  developed  strength  of 
Babvl^n  became  suddenly  a  terror  to  the 
world,  as  that  of  Assyria  liad  been.  The  first 
and  principal  name  which  we  here  encounter 
is  that  of  NabU'kudurri'Usur  (Nebuchadrez- 
zar—  less  correctly  Nebuchadnezzar),  who 
reigned  B.C.  604r-56i. 

Nabukudurri-usur  was  the  son  of  that 
Nabu-pal'Uaur  (Nabopolassar)  of  Babylon  who 
was  one  main  agent  in  the  overthrow  of  Nine- 
veh, and  he  was  a  proved  soldier  and  general 
before  his  father  died.  Nothing  interrupted 
ills  career  of  conquest  after  he  became  king 
until  the  end  of  his  reign.  His  energy,  swift- 
ness and  relentlessness  were  as  great  as  those 
of  Ashurbanipal  in  his  prime.  He  was  also  a 
great  builder ;  even  Anti-Lebanon  furnished 
him  with  timber.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
the  erection  and  adornment  of  palace  and  tem- 
ple. Almost  all  his  inscriptions  yet  found  are 
concerned  with  things  like  these.  Thus  far 
no  mention  has  been  discovered  in  any  of 
them  of  the  defeat  of  Pharaoh  Necho  (2  Kings 
xsiv.  7),  of  the  humiliation  of  Jehoiakim  of 
Judah  (verses  1  sqq),  of  the  first  plundering 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  carrying  away  of  Je- 
hoiachin  b.c.  597  (verses  10  sqq.),  nor  of  the 
final  two-years'  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time 
of  Zedekfah,  ending  in  its  fall,  destruction 
and  loss  of  inhabitants,  B.C.  (S86,  although  the 
historical  character  of  these  events  is  teyond 
q[ae8tion.    The  Babylonian  sound  of  his  gen- 


eraVs  name,  Nebuzaradan  (Halni^r'iddina), 
is  too  plain  to  need  comment. 

An  historical  fragment  which  has  come  into 
our  hands  from  this  reign  aids  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  prophetic  passage.  This  frag- 
ment tells  us  that  Nabukudurriusur  was  m 
Egypt  in  his  thirty-seventh  year  (b.c.  663), 
and  defeated  a  king  whose  name,  though  im- 
perfect, is  probably  the  equivalent  of  "  Ama- 
sis."  It  was  to  this  campaign,  probably,  that 
Jeremiah's  prediction  rei:ers  (Jer.  xliii.'9,  10), 
that  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  shall 
set  up  his  throne  upon  the  stones  hid  by  Jere- 
miah "  in  the  mortar,  in  the  brickwork,  which 
is  at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  house  in  Tah- 
panhes"— in  the  extreme  northeast  of  Eeypt. 

(Cf.   EaTPTOLOOT   AND   THE   BiBLB.)     Nebu- 

chadrezzar's  presence  in  Egypt  is  confirmed, 
also,  by  the  discovery  there  of  inscribed  cylin* 
ders  from  his  reign. 

His  son  and  successor  was  Amil-  (or  Atil) 
Marduk  (Evil  Merodach),  who  reigned  B.C. 
561-560,  according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon  and 
dated  tablets  from  his  reign.  2  Kings  xxiv. 
27-80  relate  his  kindness  to  the  captive  king, 
Jehoiachin  of  Judah. 

The  last  Babylonian  king  before  the  Persian 
conquest  was  JuUm-na-id  (Nabonidus),  and  he 
reigned  b.c.  555-588.  It  is  he  who  gives  the 
date  of  Naram  Sin,  son  of  Sargon  I.,  as  8200 
before  his  own  time.  He  was  apparently 
neither  very  efficient  nor  very  politic.  The 
annals  of  liis  reign  which  we  possess,  and  a 
poem  celebrating  the  victory  of  Cyrus  over 
Babylon,  indicate  that  especially  by  inatten- 
tion to  customary  religious  ceremonies  he 
failed  to  conciliate  the  priests.  He  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  is  of  consequence 
here  only  because  the  inscriptions  referred  to 
explain  the  circumstances  of  Cyrus'  victory, 
and  because  Nabonidus  was  the  father  of  Bel- 
aharvsur  (Belshazzar>  of  Dan.  v. 

Belsharusur  seems  to  have  never  been  the 
formal  kin^  but  he  was  his  father's  general, 
and  popular  with  the  army.  After  Babylon 
had  fallen  and  Nabonidus  was  taken  prisoner, 
he  held  out,  in  a  fortified  part  of  the  city,  for 
three  or  four  months,  until,  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  of  Marcheswan,  (October-November), 
B.C.  588,  his  citadel  was  taken  and  he  himself 
killed.  The  native  Babylonian  dynasty  thus 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  Persian  race  took  the 
lead  in  Western  Asia. 

Kwcuh  (Cyrus)  was  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Aman^  or  Elam,  and  ascended  the  throne 
B.C.  558.  Complications  with  Media  filled 
several  years,  ending  with  the  final  conquest 
of  that  country,  B.C.  550.  But  this  could  not 
satisfy  so  enterprising  and  ambitious  a  king. 
In  B.C.  547  he  had  already  marched  westward 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  Asia,  conquered  Croesus 
of  Lydia,  and  captured  Sardis.  Eight  years 
of  uninterrupted  victory  in  various  quarters 
followed,  and  at  length,  in  588,  he  turned 
toward  Babylonia.  His  unobstructed  success 
thus  far  proves  the  decline  of  Babylonian 
power,  and  his  conquest  of  Babylonia  was 
correspondingly  easy.  He  entered  Sippara 
without  striking  a  blow ;  two  days  later 
Gobryas  occupied  Babylon ;  Nabonidus  be- 
came a  prisoner  ;  within  a  few  weeks  every 
vestige  ox  resistance  was  gone,  and  Cyrus  was 
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undisputed  monarch  of  the  vast  empire.  He 
was  not  merely  a  conqueror.  He  had  the  la- 
stincta  of  a  statesman.  He  was  considerate 
and  politic.  He  paid  all  respect  to  the  usages, 
and  especially  the  religions,  of  the  Babylonians 
and  other  subjugated  peoples.  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  great  system  of  govern- 
ment which  Darius  carried  to  a  high  degree 
of  completeness. 

The  Jews,  toward  the  end  of  the  exile  and 
later,  regarded  Cyrus  as  their  great  deliverer 
from  exile.  Isaiah  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1  sqq.,  xlvi. 
1  sqq.,  etc.,  indicate  the  expectations  con- 
nected with  his  name.  Ezra  i.  1  sqq.  (cf.  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  28)  and  vi.  8  sqq.  make 
historical  statements  in  regard  to  his  active  aid 
in  their  restoration.  No  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular event  is  found  in  the  inscriptions,  but 
it  is  of  a  piece  with  his  general  policy.  He 
knew  that  they  would  be  more  valuable  sub- 
jects if  they  were  living  in  their  old  home, 
enjoying  their  old  religion,  and  that  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  be  formidable.  His 
statesmanship  granted  their  wish,  and  results 
showed  that  he  was  wise.  They  remained 
loyal  subjects  of  Persia  as  long  as  Persian 
kings  ruled  in  Babylon,  while  their  religious 
life  was  untrammelled  and  their  usages  undis- 
turbed. 

Troublesome  neighbors  did,  indeed,  vex 
them.  Many  of  these  were  foreigners,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  fall  of  Judah  to  possess 
themselves  of  valuable  lands.  In  one  case  we 
find  a  man  with  a  distinctly  Babylonian  name^ 
"  Sanballat  [=  Sin-ttbaUit]  the  Horonite"— 
i.e. ,  probably  one  whose  residence  was  in  Beth- 
horon,  in  Ephraim— plotting  violence  against 
the  returned  exiles  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19,  iv.  1  sqq., 
vi.  1  sqq.,  etc.^.  But  the  Persian  kings  se^m 
to  have  been  in  such  instances  protectors  of 
the  Jews. 

Brief  notices  must  suf9oe  of  the  other  Per- 
sian kings  whose  names  appear  in  the  Bible. 
"Darius  the  Mede,"  of  Dan.  v.  81  sqq., 
strangely  called  "  the  son  of  Ahasuerus" 
(Xerxes),  Dan.  ix.  1,  is  not  named  in  the  in- 
scriptions, which,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to 
leave  room  for  him.  The  Darius  (Hystaspis) 
who  reigned  b.c.  621-486,  and  has  left  us,  be- 
sides records  of  less  importance,  a  great  in- 
scription carved  on  the  rocks  of  Behistun,  is 
mentioned  in  Ezra  iv.  6,  24,  v.  6,  vi.  1  sqq. 
(Cf.  Hag.  1.  1,  15 ;  Zech.  i.  1,  7,  vii.  1.)  He 
appears  as  the  same  sagacious  and  Just  ruler 
that  secular  history  has  depicted,  confirming 
and  carrying  out  the  promi^  formally  made 
by  Cyrus. 

The  Ahathwerosli  (Ahasuerus)  of  Ezra  iv.  6 
and  the  book  of  Esther  is  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
Darius  (b.c.  486-464),  and  the  Artaehthashta 
(Artaxerxes)  of  Ezra  iv.  7,  8. 11.  28.  etc.,  Neh. 
U.  1,  V.  14,  etc.,  is  the  son  of  Xerxes,  Artax- 
erxes Longimanus  (b.c.  464-426).  Ezra  iv.  7, 
8,  etc.,  is  thought  by  many  to  refer  to  the 
false  Smerdis,  the  pretended  brother  of  Cam- 
byses,  who  in  b.c.  622  reigned  eight  months ; 
but  the  difficulty  in  supposing  both  that  he 
had  the  name  Artaxerxes  and  that  Artaxerxes 
In  the  different  passages  does  not  refer  to  the 
same  persons  is  too  great.  Finally,  in  Neh. 
xii.  22  we  have  a  reference  to  Darius  Codoman- 
BUS  (B.a  886-830).    All  these  Persian  kings 


are  known  to  us  more  through  Greek  than 
through  Babylonian  historians. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Old  Teita- 
ment  religion  should  show  Asbyrian  or  Baby- 
lonian influence  in  any  of  its  essentifd  features. 
That  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebnsw  race  were 
polytheists  we  know  from  Josh.  xxiv.  14,  16, 
ana  the  same  passage  tells  us  that  the  He- 
brews were  inciinea  to  fall  back  into  this  old 
polytheism.  This  might  conceivably  refer  to 
Aramsan  worship  in  and  about  Haran,  and 
the  teraphim  such  as  Rachel  brought  with  her 
(Qteik,  xxxi.  10  sqq.),  which  were  highly  re- 
garded by  many  of  the  people  {e.g.,  1  Sam. 
xix.  13  sqq.),  may  be  referred  to  this  region. 
But  the  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron  at  Binai 
(Ex.  xxxii.)  and  those  set  up  by  Jeroboam  at 
Bethel  and  Dan  (1  Kin^  xii.  28  sqq.)  suggest 
the  bulls  of  Babylonio-Assyrian  worship. 
These  reminiscences  of  an  earlter  age  belong, 
however,  to  illicit  worship.  It  would  not  be 
impossible  that  the  Hebrews  should  have  re- 
tained some  rites,  institutions  or  religious 
usages  from  their  earliest  ancestors,  and  that 
these  should  have  been  adopted  into  the  new 
religion  and  given  a  new  content  and  signifi* 
cance ;  but  this  subject  has  been  as  yet  too  lit* 
tie  investigated. 

As  to  community  of  religious  ideas,  not 
much  can  be  here  said.  The  Babylonians 
were  marked  by  zeal  for  religion  and  scru- 
pulousness in  religious  observance.  Their 
thoughts  of  the  gods  were  vivid,  and  there 
existed  among  them  a  consciousness  of  depend- 
ence, of  need,  even  of  sin,  embodied  in  their 
penitential  hymns,  which  is  found  nowhere 
else  except  among  the  Hebrews,  where  it  ap- 
pears at  once  more  intelligent  and  more  pro- 
found. But,  so  far  as  this  betokens  any  con- 
nection, it  is  one  of  kinship  rather  than  of 
direct  influence. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  in  relig- 
ious things  is  the  absence  among  the  Hebrews 
of  any  mythology. 

As  to  literature,  the  Babylonians  possessed 
the  art  of  writing  long  before  Abraham  left  Ur 
Kasdim.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  old 
Hebrew  alphabet  was  deriv^  from  the  archaic 
form  of  the  Babylonian  signs  for  words  and 
syllables,  but  the  proof  advanced  for  this  has 
not  been  universally  accepted.  In  regard  to 
poetical  narratives  which  the  two  civilizations 
had  more  or  less  in  common,  such  as  the  stories 
of  creation  and  the  flood,  a  direct  connection, 
in  the  literary  form,  can  hardly  be  traced. 
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Astazteb    See  Abhbra. 

Astrology  {science  of  the  stars),  treated  un- 
der two  heads  :  1.  Judicial  astrology ^i,e„  the 
pretended  science  of  the  influence  of  the  stars 
on  terrestrial  life,  especially  that  of  men,  and 
the  art  to  determine  for  each  individual  the 
state  and  quality  of  this  influence.  2.  Nat- 
ural astrology —^.e.,  the  prediction,  bv  means 
of  the  Stan,  of  the  coming  of  natural  e£Fects, 
as  rain,  etc.  Astrology  reached  its  culmina- 
tion at  the  time  of  tne  Renaissance,  and  its 
professors  were  consulted  about  everything, 
princes  and  popes  {e  g,,  Sixtus  IV.,  Julius  IL, 
Leo  X.,  Paul  III.)  put  Implicit  faith  in  it ; 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  believed  in  it ;  medi- 
cine was  built  upon  it ;  but  it  gradually  lost 
its  hold  as  true  science  spread. 

▲stroo,  Joan,  Roman  Catholic,  physician 
and  professor  of  medicine  in  Paris ;  b.  at 
Sauve,  in  Languedoc,  France,  March  19, 
1684  ;  d.  in  Paris,  May  5,  1766  ;  published  at 
Brussels,  in  1753.  his  Conjectures  sur  les  Me- 
moires  originaux,  doni  il  paroit  que  Moyse  i'esi 
serti  pour  composer  le  livre  de  la  Genise,  where- 
in, bv  calling  attention  to  the  existence  of 
Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  sources  in  Genesis,  as 
shown  bv  the  fact  that  in  Elohim  and  in 
others  Jenoitah  is  the  name  for  €k>d,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  Pentateuchal  criti- 
cism. The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  has  a  copy  of  this  rare  book.  He,  how- 
ever, beUevod  m  the  Mosaic  authorship. 


Asylum,  an  Inviolable,  holy  place,  in  which 
the  offender  is  safe  against  the  avenger.  In 
the  Mosaic  legislation  6  cities  of  refuge  were 
ordered,  but  only  innocent  manslayers,  and 
not  intentional  murderers,  were  protected 
therein  (Num.  xxxv.  9-34).  The  Christian 
R;oman  emperors  gave  the  churches  compre- 
hensive rights  of  asylum ;  but  Justinian  ex- 
cepted those  guilty  of  murder,  adultery,  and 
rape  from  their  protection,  and  the  church 
itself,  in  the  13th  century,  in  addition,  high- 
way robbery.  The  right  of  asylum  is  now 
nearly  universally  abrogated. 

At-ar'-ga-tis,  a  Syrian  goddess  not  men* 
tioned  in  canonical  scripture,  but  in  2d  Mac- 
cabees (xii.  26)  it  is  said  that  at  her  temple 
in  Camion,  Judas  Maccabeus  slew  flve-and- 
twenty  thousand  persons.  No  satisfactoir 
etymology  of  the  word  has  been  discovered. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  represent  her 
as  a  flsh-goddess,  the  cause  of  the  seas'  fruit- 
fulness.  It  seems  likely  that  Ataigatis  was  a 
name  under  which  the  Syrians  worshipped 
some  modification  of  the  same  power  which 
was  adored  under  that  of  Astarte.  She  was 
doubtless  an  oriental  Aphrodite,  and  her  rites 
were  Impure  and  sensual.  C. 

Ath-a-li'-ah  {whom  Jah  afflicts),  daughter  of 
Ahab  and  mother  of  Ahaziali,  fifth  king  of 
Jodah.  *  She  introduced  Baal  worship  into 
Judah,  and  after  her  son's  death  destroyed  all 
the  seed  royal  and  assumed  the  sceptre.  But 
one  of  the  king's  sons  had  been  preserved,  and 
he,  after  seven  vears,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
Athaliah  was  slain.  C. 

Athanaaian  Oreed.    See  below. 

Ath-a^nS'-sUns,  b.  at  Alexandria  about  296 ; 
d.'  there,  Mav  21,  878.  His  parents  were 
Christians.  Ue  was  trained  in  the  learning  of 
his  day,  with  the  added  advantage  of  early  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  was  inclined  to  a  re- 
ligious life  from  his  childhood.  He  became 
deacon  in  Alexandria  under  the  bishop  Alex- 
ander, and  was  closely  associated  with  him, 
though  how  far  he  took  part  in  the  contest 
with  Arius  before  the  Council  of  Nice  (325) 
cannot  be  certainly  made  out.  But  in  the 
council  his  work  was  of  the  most  influential 
and  decisive  character.  Returned  from  Nice, 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine formulated  there.  He  was  advanced, 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  to  the  bishopric 
(June  8,  828).    The  remnants  of  the  Meletian 

garty  and  of  the  followers  of  Arius  caused 
im  endless  trouble,  and  are  the  chief  explana> 
tion  of  his  tempestuous  life.  He  succeeded  in 
avoiding  the  reception  of  Arius  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  but  was  soon  sum- 
moned upon  accusations  pertainine  to  his  ad- 
ministration before  the  emperor.  It  took  him 
a  year  to  secure  his  acquittal.  Returned 
home,  his  difficulties  continued,  and  in  885  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Synod  of  Tyre,  and 
h«re  he  was  deposed.  He  repaired  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  for  a  time  seemed  to  gain  the 
favor  of  Constantine,  but  Eusebius  had  other 
complaints,  and  Athanasius  was  banished  to 
Treves  (885).  He  was  kindly  received  here 
by  Constantine  the  younger,  and  his  residence 
in  the  Occident  did  much  to  gain  the  firm  and 
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unwavering  adherence  of  that  part  of  Chris- 
tendom to  his  cause.  In  838,  after  the  death 
of  Constantine,  Athanasius  returned  to  Alex- 
andria. But  new  accusations  were  made — e,g. , 
that  he  was  a  bad  administrator,  and  had  em- 
bezzled the  money  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
by  the  emperor.  Again  (March  19,  840)  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Alexandria.  Ue  went  to 
Rome  to  the  bishop  Julius,  and  was  well  re- 
ceiired.  He  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Sar- 
dica,  which  recognized  his  right  to  his  see. 
In  346  he  was  able,  through  a  change  in  the 
feelings  of  the  court  toward  him,  to  return 
again  to  Alexandria.  The  death  of  Constans 
made  his  position  again  insecure,  and  from 
856  to  361  he  was  again  in  exile,  the  third 
time.  The  fourth  exile  was  during  the  year 
862-863.  In  865  he  was  for  the  last  time  an 
exile,  and  from  866  to  his  death  he  remained 
in  Alexandria,  active  in  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

The  greatness  of  Athanasius  consists  in  the 
fact  that  he  saw  the  full  meaning  of  the  Arian 
movement,  and  unflinchingly  resisted  its  ad- 
vance at  whatever  cost  to  himself.  He  is 
identified  with  that  form  of  expressing  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  was  adopted  at 
Nice  under  his  influence,  that  the  Son  is 
Homo-QunM  (t.«.,  of  the  same  substance)  with 
the  Father.  The  great  dogmatic  idea  under- 
lying his  treatment  of  the  theme  is  the  neces- 
sity that  God  himself  should  take  hold  of  us 
for  our  salvation,  which  requires  that  Christ 
should  be  truly  God.  But  exegetical  and  log- 
ical arguments  were  not  wanting.  Innumera- 
ble texts  of  Scripture  are  quoted  and  enforced 
by  him.  The  various  consequences  of  the 
Arian  phrase  "  there  was  a  time  when  he  was 
not"  are  developed.  If  he  had  a  beginning, 
t  hen  he  was  a  creature  and  could  not  be  the 
Creator.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  here- 
tofore received  in  the  church  is  made  impossi- 
ble, since  it  is  then  composed  of  heterogeneous 
elements.  And  the  very  idea  of  a  medium  for 
the  creation  of  the  world  is  self-contradictory, 
since  then  a  being  for  the  creation  of  this  me- 
dium is  required,  and  another  for  him,  tic.  ad 
infinitum.  Building  upon  the  word  Bon, 
which  he  understands  to  indicate  the  true 
inner- trinitarian  relations  of  the  Godhead, 
Athanasius  teaches  that  the  Son  is  generated 
of  the  Father  by  an  eternal  act  proceeding 
from  the  necessity  of  his  nature.  Tliis  is  the 
Origenistic  idea  reproduced.  Upon  this  rests 
the  doctrine  that  he  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  Father,  and  exists  with  him— not,  however, 
as  another  individual  of  a  species,  but  in  nu- 
merical unitv  with  him.  In  his  Christologv, 
Athanasius  does  not  always  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  ideas  of  an  assumption  of  human 
nature  and  of  a  human  body,  though  at  times 
clearly  upon  the  side  of  the  former.  He  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  the  rise  of  Apollinarian- 
ism  (q.v.).  As  to  the  effects  of  tlie  incarna- 
tion, Athanasius  sometimes  presents  the  mys- 
tic idea  that  the  race  is  redeemed  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  entrance  into  it  of  the  God  man, 
as  if  this  were  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
matter,  but  he  elsewhere  einphasiKes  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  atonement,  ana  presents  more 
clearly  than  any  other  writer  down  to  the  time 
of  Anaelm  the  objective  necessity  of  an  atone- 


ment as  a  satisfaction  for  sin.  His  works 
were  numerous  (see  Migne,  Bat,  Gh\  XXV.- 
XXVIII.),  the  chief  one  being  the  Ch-ations 
agaimtt  tJu  Arians,  translated  in  T/is  Library  of 
tfu  Fathers,  Oxford,  1848,  2d  ed.,  London, 
Idbl .  See  also  his  Hiitorical  Tracts,  1849,  and 
Festal  Epistles,  in  the  same,  1854.  For  his 
life  and  life  work  see  H.  R.  Reynolds,  Atha- 
nasius,  London,  1889. 

The  Athanasian  Creed,  a  long  symbol 
used  still  in  the  worship  of  the  English  Church, 
has  no  connection  with  Athanasius,  but  is 
founded  upon  Augustine's  forms  of  doctrinal 
statement.  It  treats  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the 
incarnation  and  work  of  Christ.  The  earliest 
certain  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Csesarius 
of  Aries  (508-548).  The  Greek  Church  became 
acquainted  with  it  about  the  year  1000,  but 
would  not  receive  it.  Its  author  is  entirely 
unknown.  F. 

Athanasian  Creed.    See  above. 

Atheism,  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  God. 
The  t^rm  has  sometimes  been  misapplied,  as 
when  the  first  Christians  were  called  atheists 
because  they  denied  the  gods  whom  the  state 
worshipped.  But  there  have  been  and  there 
are  those  who  absolutely  deny  that  there  is  a 
divine  being,  or  that  the  human  mind  can  dis- 
cover whether  there  is  or  is  not  such  a  being. 
What  is  called  practical  atheism  is  not  a  be- 
lief, but  a  mode  of  life.  Absolute  atheism 
has  no  logical  basis.  It  can  be  justified  only 
by  infinite  knowledge.  The  universe  must  be 
scanned  in  all  its  len^h  and  breadth  before 
any  one  can  sav  there  is  no  trace  of  God's  ex- 
istence. Equally  presumptuous  is  it  to  deny 
that  God  can  be  known,  for  this  limits  alike 
human  attainment  and  divine  power.  He 
who  makes  such  a  denial  determines  before- 
hand what  advances  in  knowledge  man  can 
make,  and  he  also  assumes,  that  he  knows 
what  an  infinite  mind  is  capable  of.  But  the 
confidence  of  atheists  is  usually  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  their  logical  force.  (See  Flint's  Anti- 
theistic  Theo^ries,  Edinburgh  and  London,  8d 
ed.,  1885.)  C. 

Atlue-nag'-o-raa,  a  Christian  apologist  of 
the  2d  century,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
except  what  is  derived  from  the  two  works 
beannff  his  name  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  (£ng.  trans.,  Ante^Hicene  Fathers,  ed« 
Coxe,  Chr.  Lit.  Co.,  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  129- 
162.)  These  are  a  plea  for  the  Christians,  and 
a  treatise  upon  the  resurrection.  The  former 
was  written  between  176  and  178.  It  follows 
closely  in  the  line  of  Justin,  and  ^ives  consid- 
erable evidence  of  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
philosophy.  The  defence  of  the  resurrection 
IS  conducted  upon  the  basis  of  natural  theol- 
ogy. F. 

Atlios,  a  peak  terminating  the  peninsula 
promontory  of  Chalds,  off  the  coast  of  Mace- 
donia, is  the  location  of  a  great  aggregate  of 
20  monasteries  and  many  hermitages,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Protos.  The  oldest  is 
from  the  9th  and  the  latest  from  the  ICth  cen- 
tury. During  the  Crusades  they  placed  them- 
selves temporarily  under  the  protection  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.  (1204).  The  Areopagitinian 
mysticism  is  diligently  cultivated  in  them,  and 
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•8  a  rasalt  the  sect  of  the  Hesychasts  started 
there  in  the  14th  century.  They  are  at  pres- 
ent a  sort  of  monastic  republic,  paying  a 
yearly  tribute  to  the  Sultan,  and  »>vernea  by 
a  yearly  elected  body,  the  Holy  Synod,  con- 
sisting of  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
monasteries.  No  female,  even  of  the  lower 
animals,  is  allowed  to  come  to  Mt.  Athos. 
(See  accounts  by  A.  Riley  [London,  1887]  and 
Tozer  [London,  1869].) 

Atonament  presupposes  the  existence  of  sin 
and  expresses  the  means  by  which  fallen  man 
is  restored  to  the  favor  of  his  Maker.  All 
Christians  are  agreed  that  reconciliation  is 
effected  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  there 
is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  accomplishes  the  work.  In  the 
early  church  it  was  for  a  long  period  held 
that  Christ's  sufferings  were  a  ransom  offered 
to  the  devil  in  order  to  rescue  men  from  the 
dominion  he  had  acquired  over  them  by  riffht 
of  conquest.  Among  the  advocates  of  wis 
view  were  Origen,  Gregory  of  Nysss,  and 
Augustine,  but  it  was  ably  controverted  by 
Athanasius.  The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 
however,  was  in  an  undeveloped  condition 
until  the  time  of  Anselm  (d.  1109),  who  taught 
that  sin  bein^  a  debt,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  this  debt  should  be  paid,  but  no 
mere  creature  being  able  to  discharge  it,  a 
substitute  was  found  in  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
being  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  offered  a 
vicarious  satisfaction  to  divine  justice.  The 
best  of  the  schoolmen,  with  some  modifica- 
tion, accepted  this  view,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  it  met  with  general  favor  and 
was  incorporated  into  the  creeds  of  nearly  all 
the  churches.  This  juridical  view,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  puts  the  necessity  of  the 
atonement  in  the  perfections  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, and  holds  that  it  was  a  complete  satis- 
faction to  the  claims  thence  arising.  From 
this  Socinus  stron^y  dissented,  maintaining 
that  Christ  is  a  Saviour  because  he  announced 
and  confirmed  the  way  of  salvation,  and  dis- 
plaved  it  in  his  own  person  by  his  example 
and  his  resurrection,  and  because  he  will  give 
to  believers  eternal  life.  In  opposition  to  him, 
Grotius  set  forth  what  is  called  the  govern- 
mental theory— viz.,  that  God,  as  morel  gov- 
ernor of  the  world,  must  enforce  precept  and 
peuilty.  and  since  gratuitous  remission  of  sin 
would  weaken  authority,  there  was  required 
such  an  example  of  suffering  in  Christ  as  to 
show  that  sin  shall  not  escape  with  impunity. 
Not  a  few  modem  wrltera  deny  any  lorm  of 
the  satisfaction  theory,  and  explain  the  whole 
conception  of  atonement  as  a  sort  of  moral  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  men.  Thus  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  taught  that  Christ  suffered  with  us 
through  sympathy  in  such  way  as  to  give  him 
the  power  of  quickening  and  spiritually 
moulding  men  by  his  love  and  example.  The 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maiuice,  with  whom  Robertson 
of  Brighton  agreed,  held  that  Christ's  suffer- 
ings and  death  were  designed  to  illustrate  in  a 
conspicuous  wav  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice 
due  from  all  intelligent  creatures  to  their 
Maker.  McLeod  Campbell  sought  a  middle 
sround  between  the  satisfaction  and  the  morel 
mfluenoe  theories,  holding  that  Christ,  by  hia 


sympath  V  both  with  us  and  with  the  law  we 
liave  broken,  so  identified  himself  with  us  as 
sinnera  that  he  offered  to  Qod  a  perfect  con- 
fession and  adequate  repentance  of  our  sins, 
and  thus  met  all  the  oemands  of  the  law, 
which  are  in  his  view  repentance  or  punish- 
ment. What  has  been  called  Uie  Mystical 
Theory  is  an  opinion  held  by  some  of  the 
Platonizing  fathera,  by  the  disdples  of  Scotus 
Erigena,  by  Osiander,  and  by  the  school  of 
Schleiermacher,  that  the  reconciliation  effected 
by  Christ  is  brought  about,  not  by  his  sacri- 
ficial death,  but  by  the  mysterious  union  of 
God  and  man  accomplished  by  the  incarna- 
tion. The  common  church  doctrine,  although 
so  often  and, severely  assailed,  is  sustained  by 
the  sacrificial  system  of  the  Old  Testament, 
by  the  express  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  by  the  morel  nature  of  man,  and  by 
the  experience  of  believere  in  all  ages.  (See 
Crawford  on  Atonement,  Edinburgh,  2d  ed., 
1874 ;  Dale  on  do.,  London,  9th  ed.,  1888 ; 
Prof.  Park,  Boston,  1860.)  C. 

AtoiMmant,  Day  o^  the  great  dav  of  na- 
tional humiliation,  the  only  prescribedf  fast  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  culminating  point  of 
Hebrew  worehip.  It  was  kept  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  (Tisri — ».«.,  Octo- 
ber). The  high-priest,  dressed  in  white  linen 
and  without  his  ornaments,  offered  a  bullock 
for  a  sin-offering  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt- offer- 
ing on  his  own  behalf,  and  then  brought  two 
voung  goats  for  a  sin-offering,  upon  which 
he  cast  lots,  one  for  Jehovah  and  the  other  for 
Azazel  (q.v.).  When  the  bullock  for  himself 
was  slain,  he  carried  the  blood  within  and 
sprinkled  it  on  the  east  side  and  in  front  of 
the  .  mercy-seat.  Afterward  the  same  waa 
done  with  the  blood  of  the  eoat  which  re- 
ceived the  lot  "for  Jehovah.^*  Then,  the 
purification  of  the  holy  place  being  completed, 
the  other  goat  was  brought  forward,  and  the 
high-priest,  laying  his  hands  upon  its  head, 
confessed  over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people : 
after  which  it  was  led  awav  by  a  man  chosen 
for  the  purpose  into  a  lana  not  inhabited  and 
there  let  loose.  Then  the  high-priest  bathed 
himself  again,  put  on  his  usual  garments, 
offered  his  burnt-offering  and  that  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  burned  the  fat  of  the  sin-offering 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  service  was  ended, 
lu  this  special  oblation  there  was  a  fuller  ac- 
knowledgment of  human  weakness  and  sin- 
fulness than  on  ordinary  occasions.  Evcu  the 
holy  place,  having  been  rendered  unclean  by 
its  position  in  the  midst  of  sinners,  needed 
and  received  expiation.  The  twofold  victim 
seems  to  have  been  appointed  in  order  to  ex- 
press two  truths  intimately  conjoined— viz., 
that  the  sins  were  atoned  for  and  expiated  as 
shown  by  the  sprinkled  blood,  and  then  that 
they  were  removed  far  away  fr6m  hini  who 
committed  them  ("  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west,''  Ps.  ciii.  12),  as  shown  by  the  removal 
out  of  sieht  of  the  living  goat.  The  two  goata 
presented  two  views  of  one  and  the  same  sac- 
rificial service.  C. 

Atrium,  the  open  place,  or  court,  immedi- 
ately before  the  entrance  to  the  church  ;  here 
the  first  class  of  penitents  stood  in  the  early 
Christian  times. 
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Attorbory,  Franois,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1701?), 
bUbop  of  liocbester ;  b.  at  Milton  or  Middle- 
ton  Keynes,  Buckinghamshire,  ^D&t  March 
6,  1662  ;  d.  in  Paris,  Feb.  16,  1781.  Educated 
^t  Oxford,  had  as  pupil  Hon.  Charles  Borle, 
and  wrote  in  his  name  a  defence  of  the  mu- 
Ue$  of  Ph%laH$ ;  became  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  1691 ;  fought  the 
cause  of  the  clergy ;  was  made  dean  of  Car- 
lisle, 1704 ;  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of 
Westminster,  1718.  Banished  for  his  part  in 
Jacobite  plots,  he  lefC  England  for  good  in 
1728,  and  went  first  to  Brussels,  then  to  Paris. 
He  was  a  chief  adviser  of  the  Pretender.  Ho 
was  much  admired  for  eloquence,  and  had  as 
friends  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day. 
(See  his  Oorretpondence.  London,  1788-90,  5 
vols.  ;  Memoir  and  CorretpoTideMe,  ed.  F. 
Williams,  London,  1869,  2  vols.) 

Attributes,  the  several  perfections  of  the 
divine  nature.  They  are  commonly  divided 
Into  communicable  and  incommunicable,  the 
former  being  those  of  which  there  is  some  re- 
semblance in  men,  such  as  wisdom,  goodness, 
etc.  ;  the  latter  those  of  which  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance or  shadow  in  men,  such  as  immen- 
si^,  immutability,  eternity.  (See  Charnock 
on  the  Attributes.)  C. 

Attrition,  a  term  used  in  the  casuistry  of 
the  Roman  Church  to  express  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  penitence—!.^. ,  such  as  arises  from  a 
sense  of  shame,  or  from  any  inconvenience  re- 
sulting from  the  commission  of  sin,  or  merely 
from  fear  of  punishment ;  and  to  this  certain 
privileges  are  allowed.  Protestants  deny  that 
such  feelings  constitute  any  part  of  evangeli- 
cal repentance.  C. 

Aubarlen  (ow-ber-len),  Karl  August,  D.D. 
(hon.  Basel,  1860),  German  theologian  ;  b.  at 
Fellbach,  near  Stuttgart,  Nov.  19,  1824  ;  edu- 
cated at  Tubingen  ;  became  professor  extca- 
ordinary  of  theology  at  Basel,  1851.;  d.  there. 
May  2,  1864.  Author  of  The  Propheeieeof 
Daniel  and  the  ReeeUUum,  Basel,  1854 ;  2d  ed., 
1857  ;  £ng.  trans.,  Edinburgh  (Clark),  1856  ; 
and  The  JJieine  JUvOaiion,  Basel,  1861-64,  2 
vols.  ;  Eng.  trans,  (with  Memoir),  Edinburgh 
(Clark),  1867. 

Aubign6  (o-ben-ya).  1.  Theodore  Agrippa 
d^,  French  Protestant,  soldier  and  author  :  b. 
at  Pons  en  Saintonge,  Feb.  8,  1552 ;  fought 
valiantly  in  the  Huguenot  cause,  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Henry  IV.,  but  was  repeatedly 
dismissed  from  court  on  account  of  his  rough- 
ness and  candor.  In  1620  he  fled  to  Geneva 
to  escape  persecution,  and  there  died,  May  9, 
1680.  His  principal  work  is  L'HisUnre  uni- 
terselle,  Maille,  1616-20,  8  vols,  (from  1550- 
1610).  (See  his  autobiography  [MSmaires], 
PliFis,  1854.)  2.  Itl«rle  d'AublgnS.  See 
Merlb. 

Auburn  Deolaratioii.  See  pRBSBtTBiUAN 
Church. 

Audians.    See  Audittb. 

Audienoa,  Court  oi^  is  that  in  which  the 
archbishop  of  the  Church  of  England  tries 
cases  reserved  for  his  own  personafhearing. 

AudientM  {hearers),  the  first  class  of  cate- 


chumens (q.v.),  who  were  allowed  to  listen  to 
the  public  pr^iching  and  Scripture  reading, 
but  not  to  stav  to  communion.  Also  the  sec- 
ond class  of  those  who  had  fallen  and  desired 
to  be  restored,  who  had  only  like  privileges. 

Audientia  BpisoopaUs  {Bpieeopal  jndg- 
ment\  iYS^  right  bishdps  once  enjoyed  of  de- 
ciding civil  cases  at  the  request  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

Audin  (0-dan),  J«an  Marie  Vincent,  b.  at 
Lvons,  1798;  d.  in  Paris,  Feb.  21,  1851, 
where  he  had  been  a  bookseller  since  1814. 
He  studied  first  theology,  then  law,  but  never 
practised.  His  chief  works,  all  marred  bv 
prejudice,  are  a  history  of  St.  Bartholomew wi 
niffbt  (Paris,  1826, 2  vols.),  and  lives  of  Luther 
(18i89-^,  8  vols.,  7th  ed.,  1856;  Eng.  trans., 
Philadelphia,  1841)  and  Calvin  (1841,  2  vols.). 
(See  his  biography  by  J.  A.  Bar  bey  d'Au- 
revilly,  Paris,  1856.) 

Au'-di-Qs,  a  preacher  of  morals  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, who  became  ofifensive  to  the  clergy  and 
left  the  church  to  found  a  sect  of  his  own,  the 
Audians.  He  was  consecrated  bishop,  after- 
ward banished  to  Scythia,  preached  Chris- 
tianity theie,  and  died  previous  to  872.  His 
doctrmal  error  was  anthropomorphism.    F. 

Auger  (O-zha ;  Latin  form  Augerius),  Bd- 
mond,  "the  Chrvsostom  of  France;"  b.  at 
Alleman,  near  Troyes,  France,  1580 ;  d.  b.% 
Como,  June  17, 1591.  He  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  Italy,  1562,  and  was  sent  to  France 
as  missionary  preacher,  and  by  his  eloquence 
is  said  to  have  led  40,000  (!)  Huguenots  back 
to  the  Roman  Church.  He  became  confessor 
and  preacher  to  King  Henry  III.,  1575 ; 
founded  the  Congregation  of  the  Penitents  of 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Vir|rin  Mary,  1588  ; 
but  was  compelled  to  leave  France  after  the 
death  of  the  king  (1589).  He  wrote  the,  fa- 
mous French  Catechism  (Paris,  1568;  self- 
made  trans,  into  Latin  and  Greek,  1569), 
which  played  the  same  part  in  France  that 
Canisius'  has  in  (^rmany.  (See  his  life  by 
Bailly,  Paris,  1652 ;  and  by  Dorigny,  Lyons, 
1710,  rep.  Avignon,  1828.) 

Augsburg  OoofessioB  {Chnfeeeio  Augue- 
tana),  the  chief  symbolical  book  of  the  Lu- 
therans, read  before  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
at  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Augsburg,  June  25, 
1580,  as  the  confession  of  the  evangelical  faith. 
It  was  written  by  Melanchthon,  at  Augsburg, 
May  2-10,  on  the  basis  of  the  17  ArUdes  of 
Schwabach  (Oct.  16,  1529)  and  the  15  Articles 
of  Torgau  (March  20,  1580),  which  were  sub- 
stantially identical  with  the  15  Articles  of 
Marburg  (Oct.  4,  1529) ;  and  on  the  11th  sent 
to  Luther,  who  warmly  approved  of  it,  al- 
though its  tone  was  milder  than  his  would 
have  been.  It  was  subscribed  on  June  28  by 
John,  Elector  of  Saxony  ;  Oeorge,  Margrave 
of  Brandenburaf ;  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse ;  John  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxony ; 
Frank,  Dukeof  Lfineburg  ;  Wolfgang,  Prince 
of  Anhalt,  and  the  cities  of  Nuremberg  and 
Heutlingen,  and  read  in  the  German  language 
the  next  day  in  the  diapel  of  the  epi£x>pal 
palace.  The  emperor  took  both  the  Latin  and 
tlie  Qerman  copies.  The  former  was  **  lost" 
from  the  Brussels  archives  while  Alva  was 
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there ;  the  latter  was  sent  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  but  nerer  returned.  The  Confession 
consists  of  two  parts :  (1)  21  Articles  which 
set  forth  the  evangelical  Lutheran  faith  in  a 
form  as  little  antagonistic  to  Romanism  as 
I»ssiblc ;  (3)  7  Articles  **  in  which  are  re- 
counted the  abuses  which  have  been  cor- 
rected" (a)  of  both  kinds  [in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per] ;  {b)  of  the  marriage  of  priests  ;  {o)  of  the 
mass ;  {d)of  confession  ;  (^)  of  the  distinction 
of  meats,  and  of  traditions ;  (/)  of  monastic 
vows ;  if/)  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

In  1531  Melanchthon  brought  out  a  German 
and  a  Latin  edition ;  in  1540  ho  altered  the 
text,  especially  in  the  part  relating  to  the  Eu- 
charist. Hence  the  Lutherans  distinguished 
between  the  AuguitaTUi  invari€Ua  {**  unal- 
tered," i.e.,  ed.  1531)  and  tariata  ("altered/' 
ft.s.,  ed.  1540).  The  Flacians  (q.v.)  were 
particularly  strenuous  for  the  former.  •[Cf.  > 
art.  Tetrafolitan  Confession  ;  and  Schaff , 
07*.  Mat,  vl.,  695-700,  706-715;  and  text 
(Latin  w.  Eng.  trans.)  in  his  Creeds,  vol.  iiL, 
1-78.] 

Aogsbnrg  Oonfossion,  Apology  of  tha,  Me- 

lanchthon's  refutation  of  the  Roman  confuta- 
tion, in  16  articles,  of  the  Confession,  written 
by  £ck,  Faber,  Cochlsus  and  Wimpina,  at 
command  of  tlie  emperor,  and  read  to  the 
Protestants,  Aug.  8,  but  not  given  to  them. 
It  was  presented  in  its  first  draft  to  the  em- 
peror, Sept.  22,  1530,  but  not  received,  and  in 
its  finished  state  published  in  Latin  and  Ger- 
man in  1531.  It  is  now  embodied  in  the  Book 
of  Concord.  (Cf.  Schaff,  Ch.  HUt.,  vi.,  715- 
718.) 

Aogsbnrg  Xntarim.    See  Intbrdc. 

AngBborg,  Religions  Paaca  oi^  Sept.  25, 
1555 ;  assured  the  absolute  protection  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Au^burg  Confession  in  the 
empire  from  persecution  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  vice  eerea. 

Angostl  (ow-gooS'tee),  Johann  Ohristiaa 
Wllhalm,  German  theologian ;  b.  at  Eschen- 
berga,  Gotha,  Oct.  27,  1772 ;  studied  at  Jena, 
became  professor  of  Orientalia  there,  1803 ; 
of  theology  at  BresUu,  1812  ;  at  Bonn,  1819  ; 
d.  at  Coblenz,  April  28,  1841.  At  first  a  ra- 
tionalist, he  became  a  leader  of  orthodoxy. 
Author  of  Lehrbueh  der  ehrieUicken  Dogmen- 
ffeeehiefUe,  Leipzig,  1805 ;  4th  ed.,  1835 ;  Denk- 
wunUgkeiten  aue  der  ehrietUehen  Arefidohgie, 
1817-31,  12  vols.  ;  Handbuch  der  ehrieOicfien 
ArehMogie,  1836-37,  8  vols. 

Au'-gns-tina  (or  Austin),  d.  at  Canterbury, 
May  26,  604 ;  the  chief  missionary  sent  by 
Gregory  L  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
Cliristianity.  He  landed  in  506  upon  the  island 
of  Thanet,  off  the  cosstof  Kent,  with  39  Bene- 
dictine monks,  and  announced  his  arrival  to 
the  king,  Ethelbert.  The  queen  was  Bertha  of 
Paris,  and  a  Christian.  The  king  was  induced 
by  her  to  give  the  strangers  a  friendly  recep- 
tion, though  still  enough  under  the  power  of 
heathenism  to  cause  him  to  adopt  measures  to 
counteract  the  spells  which  he  thought  they 
might  attempt  to  cast  upon  him.  He  allowed 
them  to  en^ge  in  their  missionary  work  in 
his  capital  city  of  Canterbury,  and  was  him- 
self converted  the  following  year.    From  this 


time  the  work  of  conversion  went  rapidly  on. 
Augustine  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury at  Aries,  France,  in  598.  He  was  a  true 
son  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  took  the  ut- 
most pains  to  conform  rigidly  to  the  desires 
of  Gregory  in  the  minutest  particulars,  so  that 
the  conversion  of  Erglana  may  be  said  to 
have  been  Gregory's  work  as  much  as  Augus- 
tine's. The  introduction  of  Christianity  was 
the  first  step  toward  the  union  of  the  differ- 
ent tribes  into  one  English  nation.  Augus- 
tine continued  to  work  in  the  mission  till  his 
death.  F. 

Au'-gns-tina,  Auralina,  the  great  church 
father ;  b.  at  Tagaste,  Nov.  18,  854 ;  d.  at 
Hippo,  Aug.  28, 430 ;  both  places  in  Numidia, 
North  Africa.  When  he  was  born  his  father 
was  a  pagan,  but  his  mother,  Monnica,  was  an 
earnest  Christian,  to  whose  prayers  were 
granted  in  the  end  both  husband  and  son.  and 
who  has  become  a  type  of  maternal  faithful- 
ness to  the  church.  Possessed  of  sufficient 
means,  the  father  had  the  son  educated  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  time  and  place,  and  then 
trained  to  the  rhetorician's  profession.  Thus 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  principal  Latin 
authors,  and  was  also  somewhat  read  in  Greek. 
During  this  period  of  education  his  religious 
life  was  far  from  what  it  should  have  b^n, 
and  he  plunged  into  the  too  common  immorali- 
ties of  the  age,  forming  an  illicit  connection, 
the  fruit  of  which  was  his  son  Adeodatus.  He 
was  also  a  f  refluent  attendant  upon  the  theatre, 
a  practice  which  he  afterward  condemned. 

The  reading  of  Cicero's  Ebrteneiue  (a  book 
now  lost)  when  he  was  about  19  first  turned 
his  mind  to  speculative  subjects.  Dissatisfied 
with  his  spiritual  condition,  he  sought  for 
peace  in  the  various  systems  of  the  time,  being 
first  drawn  into  connection  with  the  Mani- 
chseists.  He  aspired  to  become  one  of  their 
'*  elect,"  but  a  discussion  which  he  had  with 
their  leader,  Faustus,  disappointed  him,  and 
he  withdrew  from  them.  Aoout  this  time  he 
proceeded  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  exercis- 
ing his  profession,  but  was  displeased  with 
the  life  of  the  city  as  he  saw  it,  and  gladly 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Milan.  Here  he 
heard  Ambrose  the  bishop.  At  first  he  at- 
tended to  what  he  said  with  regard  only  to 
the  exercise  of  the  rhetorical  art,  but  the 
power  of  his  words  soon  began  to  be  felt  by 
the  hearer,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  St.  Paul.  The  long  search  for  peace 
which  he  had  made  in  vain  was  now  drawing 
to  an  end,  but  his  agony  was  at  first  increased. 
It  became  intolerable,  and  there  are  in  his  ex- 
pressions the  evidences  of  that  very  profound 
conviction  of  sin  which  has  marked  the  ex- 
periences of  great  saints  in  every  hge  since, 
and  often  marks  them  to-day.  At  last  a  voice 
seemed  to  say  to  him,  in  reference  to  the  di- 
vine word,  **  Take  up  and  read. "  He  did  so, 
and  opening  at  Rom.  xiii.  18,  14,  he  read : 
"  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make 
not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts 
thereof. "    Li^ht  streamed  into  his  soul,  and 

Seace  came  with  the  sense  of  reconciliation  to 
fod. 

This  conversion  was  probably  in  the  year 
880.    Augusthie  retired  for  a  time  with  his 
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mother  and  certain  friends  to  a  country  villa 
for  meditation  and  study,  and  theq.  when 
Monnica  had  died,  he  returned  to  Ta^te. 
Here  he  associated  himself  with  several  friends 
in  a  small  religious  community,  something 
iiko  a  monastery,  only  without  perpetual 
vows,  and  dwellea  with  them  in  this  way  for 
about  8  years.  Going  to  Hippo,  he  was  elected 
by  the  people  against  his  will  a  presbyter,  891, 
became  colleague  of  their  bishop,  895,  and 
succeeded  him,  896.  For  83  years  he  held 
this  office,  and  his  activity  and  fame  became 
widely  extended.  His  life  was  distinguished 
by  the  various  controversies  in  which  he  en- 
gaged, the  progress  of  which  is  portrayed  in 
the  writing^  which  contain  the  part  he  con- 
tributed to  them.  His  hist  days  were  filled 
with  sorrow  from  the  advance  of  the  Vandals, 
who  were  besieging  his  city  of  Hippo  as  he 
passed  awav. 

The  theological  work  of  Augustine  marks  a 
decided  advance  in  the  system  of  Christian 
doctrine.  The  Greek  Church  had  been  con- 
cerned with  the  doctrines  of  theology  and 
christology,  and  had  to  a  large  degree  brought 
these  to  a  conclusion.  Yet  the  full  presenta- 
tion of  even  these  was  not  made  without  Au- 
gustine's help.  But  more  than  this,  he  did 
the  great  work  of  opening  a  new  field  to  the 
thought  of  the  church,  and  of  changing  its 
conception  of  the  Christian  life  as  one  mainly 
engaged  in  an  intellectual  contemplation  of 
Qod  to  that  of  one  consisting  in  the  right  re- 
lation of  the  will  toward  Goa. 

In  developing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
Augustine  is  actuated  by  a  truly  religious  in- 
terest, and  seeks  to  set  forth  the  immanent 
Trinity  as  the  foundation  of  the  economical. 
He  occupies  himself  with  illustrative  analogies 
or  proofs  to  a  large  extent,  as  when  he  ex- 
plains the  doctrine  d^  the  existence  of  mem- 
ory, intellect,  and  will  as  necessary  parts  of 
the  human  spirit.  This  is  scarcely  fruitful  of 
much,  but  the  whole  discussion  serves  one 
very  important  end,  for  it  frees  the  doctrine 
of  all  remains  of  the  subordinationism  of 
Origen,  which  arose  from  the  application  of 
the  term  '  Son"  to  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity.  The  inner- trinitarian  relations  are 
now  rather  those  of  mutual  operation  than 
of  derivation.  Augustine  emphasizes  the  uni- 
tv  of  God  more  distinctly  than  Athanasius  had 
done,  and  thus  brings  out  all  the  elements  of 
the  doctrine  more  clearly  tlian  before.  The 
Holy  Spirit  receives  a  fuller  treatment  from 
him  than  from  any  of  his  predecessors. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  Au- 
gustine's influence  was  not  less  great  or  de- 
cisive. The  speculations  of  the  later  Greek 
writers  had  been  directed  toward  securing  a 
better  concept  ion  of  the  true  unity  of  Christ's 
person.  Augustine  has  the  same  purpose  in 
mind,  but  his  philosophy  of  the  universe, 
which  gave  to  matter  a  certain  substratum 
which  was  not  of  God,  prevented  him  from 
realizing  tliis  purpose.  The  two  natures,  hu- 
man and  divine,  exist,  according  to  his  con- 
ception, rather  side  b^  side  tlian  in  a  true 
union.  At  least,  he  gives  us  no  help  in  our 
attempts  to  conceive  the  union.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  it  was  in  Augustine's  writings 
that  Leo,  whose  letter  to  Flavian  gave  the  de- 


cisive contribution  to  the  creed  of  Chalcedon, 
found  the  form  of  the  doctrine  which  he  pro^ 
sented  in  his  famous  letter  ;  and  hence  it  was 
that  through  this  means  the  work  of  Augus- 
tine became  the  decisive  element  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  faith  of  Christendom. 

But  the  greatest  service  of  Augustine  was 
rendered  in  the  Pelagian  controversy.  Pela- 
gius  (q.v.)  was  a  man  who  had  not  had  tho 
deep  religious  experiences  of  Augustine,  and 
whose  whole  life  was  calculated  to  make  hira 
lay  the  chief  emphasis  upon  the  powers  of  the 
human  will.  His  theological  system  starts  out 
from  the  principle  of  the  f reeaom  of  the  will 
conceived  in  the  sense  of  absolute  self-deter- 
mination. Man  in  his  present  condition  has  the 
power  to  choose  the  good  iu  exactly  the  same 
sense  that  he  has  to  choose  the  evil.  He  is  in- 
clined and  disposed  neither  to  the  good  nor 
.  tho  cKil,  but  stands  in  perfect  indifference  to 
them  botU.  The  will  does  not  stand  even  un- 
der the  influence  of  motives.  Hence  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  certainty  of  sinning,  and 
the  future  of  every  individual  is  perfectly  un- 
certain. He  may  bo  a  saint,  or  he  may  be  a 
sinner.  Indeed  certain  men  have  lived  en- 
tirely without  sin,  and  so  might  every  one. 
The  sin  of  Adam  was  a  light  affair,  and  in- 
jured no  one  but  himself.  And  yet  Pelagius 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  general 
prevalence  of  sin,  and  this  he  sought  in  a  cer- 
tain way  to  explain.  It  comes  from  the  sen- 
suous nature  of  man,  which  has  nothing  in  it 
in  itself  sinful.  Imitation  of  others  and  habit 
are  enough  to  explain  it  all.  If  there  be  a  sin 
of  nature,  it  is  destructive  of  the  idea  of  free- 
dom, of  responsibility,  and  really  of  sin. 
Hence  infants  are  not  guilty  and  are  not  lost ; 
and  hence  grace  is  only  illumination  and  assist- 
ance. It  only  enables  man  to  do  more  easily 
what  he  can  do  without  it.  The  action  of  the 
human  will  comes  first,  and  then  grace  is 
given  act;ording  to  merit. 

Augustine's  whole  experience  and  style  of 
thinking  combined  to  lead  him  to  oppose  this 
conception  of  the  matter  from  the  beginning, 
as  subversive  of  the  grace  of  God  and  the  way 
of  salvation.  His  own  struggles  showed  him 
the  inability  of  the  human  will  to  free  itself 
from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  his  philosophy 
led  him  to  look  for  all  good  to  the  same  source 
as  did  his  religion — ''  AH  good  is  either  God, 
or  comes  from  God."  Alan  is  not  free ;  he 
has  no  holiness,  no  communion  with  God,  no 
joy,  no  hope,  and  no  possibility  of  obtaining 
any  of  these  of  himself.  The  grace  of  Goa 
must  come  to  him,  must  set  his  will  free, 
must  persuasively  incline  him  to  that  which 
is  good,  and  thus  enable  him  to  choose  that 
which  is  right,  or  else  he  is  forever  lost.  It  is 
a  question  about  which  there  b  a  ^reat  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  meanmg  of  this 
"  bondage  of  Augustine's.  Is  it  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  freedom  of  spontaneity  in 
the  will,  or  is  it  a  practical  bondage,  which 
governs  the  man  but  leaves  the  metaphysical 
power  of  choice  unaffected  ?  Most  Calvinists 
would  say  the  former,  and  most  German  stu- 
dents of  the  history  of  doctrine  would  say  the 
latter.  This  state  of  bondage,  however  under- 
stood, results  from  Adam's  sin.  Man  was 
created  upright,  and  with  freedom  to  the 
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good,  but  he  fell,  and  the  result  Is  that  all 
men  are  fallen,  corrupt,  and  under  the  con- 
demnation of  God.  Augustine  is  not  consis- 
tent in  his  explanations  of  the  connection  of 
Adam  with  his  posterity.  Men  sinned  **  in 
Adam."  This  is  a  mystery.  The  corruption 
is  transmitted  in  ordinary  generation,  ana  the 
8tn  with  it.  Or,  the  race  is  a  mass,  and  sinned 
thus.  Or,  man  is  in  Addm  seminally.  All 
these  are  ways  of  explaining  something  which 
the  mind  cannot  fully  grasp,  but  which  Au- 
gustine recognizes  as  a  most  terrible  fact. 
And  hence  it  is  that  infants  are  condemned 
and  guilty,  and  must  be  lost.  The  exceptions 
we  shall  see  later.  The  prevenient  ^aee  of 
God,  thus  necessary  to  our  salvation,  is  dven 
in  accordance  with  the  predestination  of  the 
divine  will.  This  is  absolute,  and  does  not 
follow  upon  faith,  but  is  given  to  produce 
faith.  Augustine  is  not  a  Supralapeanan,  for 
he  does  not  teach  that  the  fall  of  man  was  pre- 
destined, only  permitted,  and  logically  his 
view  of  the  will  forbids  that  theory.  The 
whole  doctrine  is  proved  by  abundant  dta- 
tiona  from  the  Scriptures,  and  speaks  both 
Augustine's  personal  experienoo  and  his  read- 
ing of  the  word  of  God. 

The  exception  in  the  case  of  some  infants  to 
the  universal  execution  of  the  decree  of  dai:;- 
nation  arises  in  consequence  of  baptism.  This 
is  made  because  of  Augustine's  conception  of 
the  church.  Baptism  washes  away  original 
sin,  and  infants  which  have  received  it  may 
have  a  certain  obscure  release  from  the  proper 
punishment  of  eternal  death.  It  was  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Donatists  which  brought 
out  this  doctrine  of  the  church.  Out  of  it 
there  is  no  salvation.  The  church  possesses 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  all  the  necessary  means 
of  grace.  The  outlines  of  the  Roman  concep- 
tion of  the  church  are  all  here,  even  to  the  in- 
delible character  of  the  priesthood. 

We  see  thus  the  pre-eminent  worth  and  ser- 
Tice  of  Augustine,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
limitationB.  While  he  did  more  than  anv 
man  of  his  times,  or,  It  may  be  said,  of  all 
times,  to  establish  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
he  was  yet  a  man,  and  he  worked  under  the 
same  historical  limitations  as  all  other  teachers. 
His  works  are  very  voluminous.  (See  Migne, 
PM.  Lot,  XXXII.-XLVII.)  The  most  famous 
are  the  treatise  upon  the  Trinity,  which  was 
many  years  in  writing,  and  is  the  only  one 
that  in  no  way  arose  from  his  controversies  ; 
TAe  City  of  Ood,  an  extended  apology  for  the 
Christian  religion ;  The  Confemoiis,  a  spir- 
itual biography  ;  and  the  anti-Pelagian  writ- 
ings. An  English  translation  of  these  and 
many  others  of  his  writings  appeared,  Edin- 
burgh, 1873-76, 15  vols.  ;  reprinted  in  revised 
and  enlarged  form  by  the  Christian  Literature 
Company,  New  York,  1886-88,  8  vols.  The 
best  biography  of  Augustine  is  his  Chnfensions, 
as  far  as  it  goes  ;  of  modern  lives,  those  by 
Kloth,  Aachen,  1840,  and  Bindemann,  Berlin, 
1844-69,  8  vols.  ;  for  a  sketch  see  Schaff,  St, 
Augustin,  New  York,  1886.  P. 

Augustinians.  1.  Hermits  (or  Friars) ; 
the  fourth  and  last  great  mendicant  order 
of  the  Roman  Church  ;  the  result  of  the 
uiion  of  severpl  hermit  orders  in  Italy,  to 


whom  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  on  Dec.  16,  1248, 
and  Jan.  17,  1244,  gave  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, so  called,  which  really  was  merely  an 
adaptation  of  his  treatise  On  the  Morals  of  tits 
CUrgy  and  his  letter  (Ep,  211,  al.  109),  and  is 
very  mild  compared  with  the  Franciscan,  Do- 
minican or  Carmelite.  Alexander  IV.,  on 
April  18,  1256,  confirmed  their  existence,  en- 
larged their  rule,  and  in  1257  exempted  them 
from  episcopal  control.  They  quickly  fell 
into  disorder,  and  this,  in  turn,  called  forth 
reformed  * '  congregations. ' '  Thus  in  the  16th 
century  the  order  had  28  provinces,  in  the 
17th,  40.  and  18  "congregations."  Staupitz 
and  Luther  were  Augustinians,  and  belonged 
to  the '  *  congregation  of  Saxonv .  The  French 
Revolution  marks  the  practical  dissolution  of 
the  order.  There  are  a  few  houses  of  the 
order  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Nuns.  —The  order  boasts  of  descent  from 
the  nunnery  at  Hippo,  which  Augustine's  sis- 
ter Perpetua  headed.  A  nunnery  is  known 
to  liave  existed  in  Venice  in  1177.  A  branch 
of  the  order  was  the  Barefooted  Augustinian 
nuns,  of  which  4  congregations  exist  In  Spain, 
established  during  the  16th  and  17lh  centuries. 
There  are  other  orders  of  nuns  which  take  the 
rule  of  Augustine. 

8.  Canons  Rbqular. — The  Council  of  Aix- 
laChapelle  in  816  drew  up  rules  for  the  life 
of  canons,  and  those  canons  living  b^  it  sub- 
sequently adapted  certain  directions  of  Augus- 
tine to  their  needs.  Until  the  12th  century 
they  took  no  vows,  nor  did  they  assume  the 
name  of  **  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Augustine'* 
until  a  later  period.  They  were  introduced 
into  England  about  1105,  and  spread  rapidly, 
so  that  at  one  time  they  had  nearly  200  houses 
in  England  and  Wales. 

4.  The  name  taken  by  the  Jansenists  to  in- 
dicate their  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  Augus- 
tine on  divine  grace. 

Angnstinus.    See  Auoubtinb  of  Hippo. 

Au^re -li-an,  Roman  emperor,  270-275,  who 
at  first  protected  but  later  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians. 

Aureola.    See  Halo. 

Auricular  Oonfession.  the  confession  of 
sin  into  the  ear  of  the  priest,  which,  as  a  part 
of  penance,  belongs  to  the  seven  sacraments 
of  the  Roman  Church.  First  enjoined  by 
Leo  the  Great  (440-461),  it  was  made  obliga- 
tory by  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  (12l5) 
once  a  year,  upon  pain  of  excommunication. 
As  it  is  declared  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
be  indispensable  to  salvation,  and  for^veness 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  priest,  it  is  ob- 
vious how  greatly  priestly  power  is  enhanced 
by  the  usage.  Protestants  in  general  deny 
auricular  confession,  but  it  is  allowed  by  the 
Lutherans  and  is  practised  in  certain  portions 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  C. 

Aurilaber  (ow'-ree-f&-ber),  Johann,  called 
for  distinction  «/(7/ian/i^  Vinariensis  ;  the  Ger- 
man family  name  was  Goldschmidt ;  b.  in 
Mansfeld,  1519 ;  educated  at  Wittenberg ;  d. 
as  preacher  at  Erfurt,  Nov.  18, 1576.  He  was 
Luther's  private  secretary,  1545,  and  edited 
the  German  writines  of  Luther,  Eisleben. 
1564-65,  2  vols. ;  added  two  volumes  of  Lu- 
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ther's  letters  (Jena,  1556,  Eisleben,  1505)  and 
tlie  fftinous  TabU  Talk  (1566  and  often).  He 
was  a  Flacianist. 

Authorized  Version.  See  Biblb  Ver- 
sions. 

AutocephalL    See  Acsphali. 

Anto-dA-fS.    See  Acts  of  Faith. 

AF>ve  Ma-ii4L  This  familiar  prayer  of  Bo- 
man  Catholics,  called  also  the  Angelical  Salu- 
tation, consists  of  two  parts  :  1.  The  salutation 
of  the  archangel  Gabriel  (Vulgate  of  Luke,  i. 
28) :  '*  Ave  [Maria]  gratia  plena  I  Dominus 
tecum,  benedicta  tu  in  mulieribus  1"  (Luke  i. 
28)  joined  to  the  words  of  Elizabeth  to  Mar^ 
(verse  42) :  ''  et  benedictus  fructus  ventris 
tui."  2.  An  unscriptural  addition  :  ''  Sancta 
Maria,  Mater  Dei,  ora  pro  nobis  peccaloribus 
nunc  et  in  horn  mortis  noetne."  The  whole 
prayer  is  this,  in  English  :  "  Hail  Mary,  full 
of  grace  I  the  Lord  is  with  thee  ;  blessed  art 
thou  among  women  I  and  blessed  is  the  fruit 
of  thy  womb.  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
pray  for  us  sinners  now  and  at  the  hour  of 
our  death. "  The  Scripture  part  did  not  pass 
into  use  as  a  formula  before  the  end  of  the 
1  Ith  century,  nor  the  second  part  until  the  15th, 
and  is  flrnt  authorized  bv  Pius  V. ,  1568. 

The  •*  Crown  of  the  Virgin**  (date,  12th  cen- 
tury) consLAts  of  63  Ave  Marias,  wilh  the 
Lord's  Prayer  after  each  tenth  one.  The 
"  Rosary  or  Psalter  of  the  Blessed  Virgin*' 
(date,  1210,  author,  St.  Dominic  ?)  consists  of 
150  Ave  Marias,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  after 
each  tenth  one.  The  "  Angelus**  (date,  1287. 
author,  Buonvicino  da  Ri^a,  of  Milan)  con- 
sists of  8  Ave  Marias  at  the  sound  of  the 
"Angelus'*  bell  in  the  morning,  at- midday, 
and  at  evening — ^preceding  the  first  one  with, 
in  Latin,  "  Tfie  angel  of  the  Lord  lAnffelv$ 
Domini,  whence  the  name]  announced  to 
Mary,  and  she  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;*' 
the  second  with,  ''  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord.  Be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word  ;'*  and  tlie  third  by,  *'  The  word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us;"  closing 
with  a  versicle  and  response  with  j^ra^er. 
One  of  th^  most  famous  of  modem  paintmgs 
is  J.  F.  Millet's  T/ie  Angelus,  which  represents 
peasants  praying  in  the  field  at  the  sound  of 
the  •'  Angelus  "  bell.  (Cf.  Smith  and  Cheet- 
ham,  s.v.  "Hail  Mary.") 

Angelus  Indulgence,  that  for  10  days  granted 
by  Pope  John  XXII.,  in  1818,  for  saying  an 
Ave  Maria  to  the  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at 
night. 

Avignon  is  on  the  Rhone,  68  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Marseilles.  There  from  1809  to  1377.  the  so- 
called  "  Babylonian  Exile"  of  the  papacy,  the 
popes,  and  from  1878  to  1418  the  French  anti- 
popes,  held  court.  The  Reformation  was  in- 
troduced there  in  1522. 

Avis  Order,  Portuguese,  originally  militarv 
for  defence  against  the  Moors,  1145 ;  marie 
spiritual  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.;  but  since  1789  it  has  been  a  military  or- 
der of  merit.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  city 
Avis,  where  they  had  a  fortress. 


Ap-vi'-tiu,  Aloimus  Scdioiua,  b.  at  Vienne, 
Burgundy,  about  450 ;  became  bishop  there, 
490  ;  d.  there*  Feb.  5,  528.  He  was  in  his  day 
the  most  important  bishop  in  the  Church, 
and  very  influential  in  checking  the  spread 
of  Arianism  in  Gaul.  He  was  also  an  eminent 
poet.  (See  his  works  in  Migne,  Flat.  Lai,  LIX.) 

Avoidance  "  is  where  there  is  a  want  of  a 
lawful  incumbent  on  a  benefice,  during  which 
vacancv  the  church  is  quasi  viduata  ["  as  if 
bereft  ],  and  the  possessions  belonging  to  it 
are  in  abeyance. ' '   (Hook,  s.  v. ) 

Awakening,  a  term  denoting  that  work  of 
the  Spirit  by  which  a  man  is  roused  to  the 
consciousness  of  his  sinful  condition  before 
(>od,  as  were  the  hearers  of  the  Apostle  Peter 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  But  conviction  of 
sin  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  conversion 
from  sin.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  revivals 
of  religion,  the  work  of  grace  in  the  last  cen- 
tury under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  Ed- 
wards, Frelinghuvsen  and  others,  being  com- 
monly known  as  the  Great  Awakening.      C. 


I'-seL  This  is  a  transliteration  of  the 
Hebrew  word  (Lev.  xvi.  8  ff.)  rendered 
'  *  scape-goat.  * '  Its  meaning  is  much  disputed. 
One  view  takes  it  to  mean  the  personal  being 
to  whom  the  goat  was  sent,  in  which  case  the 
idea  is  to  send  the  sins  home,  to  the  being  to 
whom  they  properly  belong—i .«. ,  Satan  ;  an- 
other is  that  it  means  simply  removal— ».«., 
that  the  sins  confessed  over  the  living  goat 
should  be  taken  altogether  away,  far  out  of 
sight.  C. 

Asjfmites,  a  name  signifving  users  of  un- 
leavened breiEtd,  applied  tu  the  Roman  Church 
bv  the  |)atriarch  of  Constantinople,  Michael 
Caeralarius,  in  1058.  Photius,  a  former  patri- 
arch, had  accused  the  Roman  Church  of  sev- 
eral  grave  departures  from  orthodoxy,  and  a 
decided  breach  had  been  made.  But  Cseni- 
larius  had  added  new  charges,  as  of  the  use  of 
blood  and  of  things  strangled,  and  invented 
this  nickname.  Correspondence  and  negotia- 
tions followed,  but  the  result  was  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Greek  patriarch  and  church 
in  1054.  F. 


B. 


Baader  (bii-der),  Benedict  Franz  Xaver 
von,  Roman  Catholic ;  b.  at  Munich,  March  27, 
1765  ;  d.  there.  May  23, 1841.  In  early  life  he 
was  an  eminent  Uiiuing  engineer ;  but  from 
1820  till  his  death  was  professor  of  philosophy 
and  speculative  theology  in  the  university  of 
Munich,  and  was  the  greatest  speculative  the- 
ologian of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He 
was  himself  greatly  influenced  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Jakob  Boehme.  Among  other  things, 
he  taught  that,  "in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
man,  man  was  placed  by  Gk)d  in  time  and 
space,  in  order  that  by  accepting  salvation  in 
Christ,  he  might  recover  immortality  and  sal- 
vation ;  or,  in  case  of  his  n on  acceptance  of 
salvation,  be  subjected  to  punishment  for  his 
purification,  either  in  this  life  or  in  Hades,  or 
in  the  pit  of  hell.  Souls  in  Hades  may  still 
be  redeemed,  but  not  souls  in  hell.    Time  and 
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matter  will  ceaae ;  after  the  oeasation  of  the 
'  region  of  time/  it  remains  still  possible  for 
the  creature  to  pass  firom  the  eternal  region 
of  hell  into  the  eternal  reffion  of  heaven— but 
the  reverse  is  not  true.  [He]  was  unfriendly  to 
the  papacj,  but  adhereci  to  Catholicism,  and 
censured  the  founders  of  Protestantism  for 
having  not  been  reformers,  but  revcdiitioii' 
ists. ' '  (Ueberweg.  ii. ,  229.  See  his  oonplete 
works,  Leipzig,  1851-60,  U  vols.)  Two  of 
his  best  works  are  ISu^tmmia  Cogmtionii,  in 
which  he  rrMwhalii  modem  philosophy  and 
recooMiends  Boehme,  and  apekuiettite  Dog- 
mmiik.  His  biography  is  by  F.  Hoffmann, 
Leipzig,  1857,  and  in  his  complete  works. 


i'«al  {lard^  in  the  sense  of  owner),  the  name 
of  the  chief  male  deity  of  the  Canaanites  and 
Phcenicians,  as  Ashtoreth  was  their  chief  god- 
dess. ThejT  areoomnioAQly  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  active  (generative)  ana  passive  (recep- 
tive) powers  of  nature,  or  the  sun  and  moon 
respectivelv,  but  some  think  that  thev  corre- 
spond with  the  Greek  Zeus  and  Aphrodite. 
The  plural  form  Baalim  denotes  the  different 
aspects  under  which  Baal  was  worshipped. 
Human  victims  were  sometimes  offered  to 
him  (Jer.  xiz.  6).  High  places  were  chosen 
for  his  altars,  and  in  some  cases  the  roofs  of 
houses  (Jer.  xxxli .  29) .  His  priests  and  proph- 
ets were  numerous.  Baal  worship  prevailed 
often  in  Israel.  It  b^an  as  early  as  Moses' 
time  (Num.  xxv.),  reappeared  under  the 
Judges  (H.  11-18),  became  dominant  under 
AhaD(l  Kings  xvii.  31),  was  renewed  by  Ahaz 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  2)  and  by  Manass^  (2  Kings 
xxi.  8),  and  did  not  finally  cease  until  after 
the  exile.    The  name  was  often  used  in  com- 

g>unds,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
▲AL  Bbeith  (lard  of  the  eofnenant),  wor- 
shipped bv  the  Shechemites  after  Gideon's 
death  (Judges  viii.  83) ;  Baal  Pbor  (lord  of 
the  opening,  alluding  to  the  rites  of  worship), 
the  licentious  deity  to  whom  Israel  was  joined 
in  Moab  (Num.  xxv.  8) ;  and  Baai4-zbbub 
{lord  of  flies),  the  form  worshipped  at  £kron, 
which  Ahaziah  sinfully  sought  to  consult  (2 
Kings  i.  2,  16). 

The  term  was  also  applied  to  places,  as  Baal- 
Gad,  Baal-Meon,  etc.,  but  did  not  always  de- 
note that  Baal  was  worshipped  there.        C. 


I'-bek,  called  by  the  Greeks  Heliop'olis 
(city  of  the  sun),  a  ruined  Syrian  town  at  tlie 
foot  of  Anti  Libanus,  whose  origin  is  lost  in 
remote  antiquity.  Its  extensive  remains  show 
three  temples,  two  of  them  formed  with  im- 
mense stones  and  numerous  columns  and 
altars.  The  chief  temple  was  erecfed  by  An- 
toninus Pius  (150  A.D.),  and  was  so  large  and 
stately  as  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Some  of  the  stones  in  its  substruction 
are  64  feet  long  and  18  feet  thick.  It  subse- 
quently became  a  Christian  church.  The  city 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  great  importance 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Moslem  invasion, 
when  it  was  captured  (686  a.d.),  sacked  by 
the  caliph  of  Damascus  (748).  and  finally  pil- 
laged by  Timur  Beg  ( 1400).  What  the  Arabs, 
Tartars,  and  Turks  had  spared  was  destroyed 
bv  an  earthquake  in  1769.  It  is  now  an  in- 
a(gniflcant  viUage.    It  cannot  be  satisfactorily 


identified  with  any  place  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  C. 

Baalim,  Hebnavr  {Aural  of  Baal  (q.v.). 

BaantUa    1!ke  Paulicians. 


/«a-sha  (meked),  third  kin^  of  Israel. 
He  reached  the  throne  by  conspu'ing  against 
Nadab,  son  of  Jeroboam,  and  destroying  all 
his  house.  He  was  able  and  warlike,  and 
reigned  24  years  (B.c.  955-982).  The  beauti- 
ful city  of  Tirzah  was  his  capital.  (Cf .  1  Kings 
XV.  27-xvi.  6.)  C-. 

Ba'*lMl  (eonfueion),  Nimrod*s  city.  Gen.  x. 
10.    See  Babylon. 

Babi,  a  Persian  Mohammedan  sect,  founded 
by  Mirza  Ali  Mohammed,  the  Bab  (i.e.,  the 
gate),  at  Shiraz,  in  1844.  It  grew  rapidly,  but 
was  suppressed  with  bloodsh^,  1850^2.  It  is 
now  widely  diffused  as  a  sort  of  secret  society. 
Its  teaching  is  essentially  Pantheism,  and  lays 
stress  on  a  pure  and  hospitable  life.  It  for- 
bids polygamy  and  concubinage,  the  use  of 
the  veil,  and  raises  women  to  an  equality  witii 
men.    See  Pebsia. 

Bab'-y-lon,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates,  60  m.  s.w.  from  the  present 
Bagdad.  It  is  now  only  a  mass  of  rums,  but 
once,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  included 
within  its  walls  200  sq.m.  It  is  named  250 
times  in  the  Bible.  Founded  by  Nimrod,  it 
rose  ultimately  to  great  glory  under  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Thither  the  Jews  were  carried 
captive.  Cyrus  captured  it  (Dan.  v.),  as  did 
also  later,  Alexanaer  the  (^reat,  who  died 
there.  Its  overthrow  was  frequently  foretold 
(Isa.  xiii.  4-22;  Jer.  xxv.  12;  1.  2.  8;  11.; 
Hab.  1.  5-10.)  See  Abbtbioloot  and  thk 
Bible. 

Babylonia.  See  Abstbioloot  and  thx 
Bible. 

Babylonian  Captivity.    See  OAPTrvmr. 

Baccanarlsts,  followers  of  Nicolao  Baccar 
nari,  who  founded  in  1778,  at  Kome,  a  society 
which  was  only  tiiat  of  the  Jesuits — sup- 
pressed in  that  year— in  another  form ;  so 
It  was  united  with  them  in  1814,  when  the 
Jesuits  were  re-established. 

Bach  (bok),  Johann  Sebastian,  musician  ; 
b.  at  Eisenach.  March  21,  1685  ;  d.  at  Leip- 
zig, July  28,  1750.  He  became  court  organist 
at  Weimar,  1708 ;  musical  conductor  to  the 
duke  of  K5then,  1717  ;  cantor  at  the  TftomcU' 
eehule,  Leipzig,  1728.  He  had,  by  his  two 
wires,  11  sons  and  0  daughters.  He  became 
blind  in  1740.  Posterity,  thanks  to  Mendels- 
sohn, honors  him  as  the  *'  founder  and  father 
of  German  music,"  and  his  Christmas  ora- 
torio, Passion  music  to  the  words  of  St.  John, 
and  that  to  St.  Matthew's,  his  Mass  in  B  minor, 
and  his  Magnificat  in  D,  not  to  speak  of  others, 
have  given  him  immortality  as  a  composer  of 
sacred  music. 

BaokuSi  Isaac,  Baptist ;  b.  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Jan.  9,  1724  ;  became  pastor  of  a  Sep- 
arate or  New  Light  society  in  Middleborough 
(Titicut  precinct),  Mass.,  1748 ;  formed  a 
Baptist  church  there  out  of  his  own  members. 
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1756  ;  was  a  del^^te  to  the  federal  oonstitu- 
tiooal  coQventioQ  of  1778 ;  d.  at  Titicat, 
Nov.  20,  1806.  He  wrote  A  History  of  New 
England,  with  PartietUar  Beferenca  to  the  De- 
nomination of  Christians  eaUed  Baptists,  Bos- 
ton, 1777-96,  8  vols.;  n.e.,  David  Weston, 
Newton,  Mass.,  1871,  2  vols,  (an  authority^ 
though  partisan).  (See  his  life  by  Prof.  A. 
Hovey,  Boston,  1858  ;  and  Sprague,  Annals, 
Ti.,  54-^.) 

Bacon,  Franoia,  English  philosopher ;  b. 
at  York  House,  London,  Jan.  22,  1561  ;  d.  of 
bronchitis  at  Highgate,  London,  April  9, 1626. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  and  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn,  London, 
as  student  of  law,  1675,  and  became  barrister, 
1582.  In  1584  he  entered  parliament,  and 
served  continuously  until  raised  to  the  peer- 
age. He  soon  showed  himself  a  statesman  of 
far-reaching  views,  and  for  the  advancement 
of  hiS' schemes  he  allied  himself  first  to  Essex 
and  later  to  Buckingham,  but  both  disap- 
pointed him.  He  also  assiduously  cultivated 
the  good  will  of  his  sovereigns,  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  But  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  long 
unrewarded.  It  was  not  until  1604  that  ho 
began  to  ascend  in  public  office,  beinff  made 
one  of  the  kins's  learned  council.  In  1608 
he  was  knighted,  in  1607  he  became  solicitor- 
general,  in  1613  attorney-general,  in  1616  a 
privy-councillor,  in  1617  lord-keeper,  in  1618 
lord-chancellor,  and  a  few  months  later  Baron 
Verulam  ;  in  1621  Viscount  St.  Albans.  But 
his  somewhat  tortuous  course,  which  requires 
defence  at  almost  each  step,  although  it  can  be 
defended,  had  an  abrupt  termination.  His 
defence  of  the  odious  monopolies  rendered 
him  unpopular,  but  his  enemies  could  not  at- 
tack him  on  that  score.  They  soon  found 
out,  however,  that  he  had  received  bribes  on 
three'  occasions,  although  he  had  decided 
against  the  parsons  whose  money  he  had 
taksn.  Charged  with  this  offence,  he  could 
m.lke  no  defence.  Hj  Was  found  guiltv  and 
his  sentence  was,  to  be  fined  £40,000,  im- 
prisoned during  the  king's  pleasure,  disabled 
from  sitting  in  parliament,  and  prohibited 
from  coming  within  12  miles  of  the  court. 
The  fine  was,  however,  remitted,  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  last^  only  a  few  days,  and 
the  last  disability  was  removed,  but  he  never 
received  a  full  pardon. 

As  a  philosopher,  it  was  his  glory  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  inductive  method — 
i.e.,  of  deriving  principles  from  wide  and 
varied  collections  of  facts,  which  yet  are  not 
mere  accumulations.  Ethics  he  considered 
as  the  "  handmaid  "  of  theology.  His  most 
popular  book  is  his  Essays,  first  published  In 
1597,  but  then  there  were  only  10  of  them,  last 
issued  by  him  in  1625,  when  their  number 
had  grown  to  58.  There  are  many  modern 
editions,  noticeably  that  by  Archbishop 
Whately.  London,  1856,  in  which  the  annota- 
tions almost  equal  the  text  in  quality.  Best 
ed.  of  his  works  by  Spedding,  Ellis  &  Heath, 
London,  1857-50.  7  vols. ;  2d  ed.,  1870 ;  select 
works.  New  York,  1877.  2  vols. ;  biography  by 
Speddinj?.  London*  1862-74.  7  vols.  ;  by  K. 
W.  Church,  1884,  and  by  K  A.  Abbott,  1885. 
(Cf .  art.  Diet.  Nat,  Bioy.  a.  y.) 


Baoon,  Xaeonavd,  D.D.  (Hamilton,  1842), 
LL.D.  (Harvard,  1870),  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  Detroit,  Mich..  Feb.  19,  1802;  graduated 
at  Vale  College,  1820.  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1828 ;  became  pastor  of 
the  First  church.  New  Haven,  1825,  and 
so  continued  until  his  death  there,  Dec. 
24,  1881.  From  1866  to  1871  he  acted  as  pro- 
fessor of  revealed  theology  in  the  theological 
department  of  Fale  CoUege,  and  thereafter 
lecturer  on  ecclesiastical  polity  and  American 
church  history.  In  his  later  life  he  was  gen ' 
erally  considered  the  leading  American  Con- 
gregationalist. He  was  a  copious  writer  and 
a  tireless  controversialist.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  Englander,  review.  New 
Haven,  1848,  and  the  Independent,  weekly 
newspaper.  New  York,  1848.  His  views  on 
the  slavery  discussion  were  important  and 
were  accepted  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
wrote  OeMsis  of  the  New  England  Churches, 
New  York,  1874^  and  other  boolLs. 

Baoon,  Zioonard  Woolaey,  M.D.  (Yale, 
1856),  D.D.  (Yale,  1879),  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  Jan.  1,1^  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College,  1850,  and  at  Yale  The- 
ological Seminary,  1854  ;  has  been  pastor  and 
SreScher  in  various  places  ;  author  of  Life  of 
frs.  Emily  Bliss  Qauld,  New  York,  1878 ; 
The  Simplieity  that  is  in  Christ  (sermons)* 
1886;  2d  ed.,  1889. 

Bacon,  Roger,  b.  at  Ilchester,  England* 
1214;  d.  at  Oxford,  1294.  He  was  of  a 
wealthy  family  and  studied  at  Oxford.  He 
probably  took  orders  in  1288,  and  soon  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  about  1250, 
when  he  returned  to  Oxford  and  entered  the 
Franciscan  order.  Brought  under  suspicion 
of  heresy,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  In  1257,  and 
remained  there  in  confinement  for  10  years. 
Clement  IV. ,  who  was  pope  from  1265  to  1268, 
requested  him  to  prepare  a  treatise  upon  tho 
sdenoes  for  his  private  use,  from  which  arose 
his  principal  works,  the  so-called  Opera.  On 
his  release  he  returned  to  Oxford  (1268),  con- 
tinued his  studies,  and  wrote,  among  other 
things,  a  book  upon  the  study  of  philosophy, 
in  which  he  inveighed  against  tlie  monks  as 
withstanding  the  progress  of  true  knowledge, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  imprisoned 
for  14  years  (1278-92). 

Bacon  was  a  universal  scholar  whose  writ- 
ings treat  of  nearly  all  the  physical  sciences,  aa 
well  as  of  philosophy  ana  theology.  He 
seems  not  to  have  diverged  so  much  from  the 
well-established  methods  of  his  day  as  to  have 
pursued  these  with  great  system  and  vigor. 
His  fame  for  mechank^l  discoveries  is  greater 
than  his  deserts.  He  figures  in  English  legenda 
as  Friar  Bacon,  the  great  necromancer.  In 
theology  he  emphasized  the  necessity  of  con- 
forming our  theology  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
did  what  he  could  to  call  the  attention  of  men 
again  to  the  Bible,  as  well  as  to  give  numer- 
ous suggestions  as  to  the  preparation  for  and 
methods  of  its  study.  (See  his  Opera,  ed.  J.  S. 
Brewer,  London,  1859.  Best  bipg. ,  the  French 
work  of  E.  Charles,  Paris,  1861.)  F. 

Bahrdt  (hart).  Karl  Friedrioh,  b.  at  Bia- 
chofswerda,  20  m.  e.n.e.  of  Dresden,  Aug.  80^ 
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1741 ;  d.  at  Halle»  ApfU  23, 1792.  He  Btudied 
at  Leipzig,  became  professor  extraordioarj  of 
Ublical  philology  mere,  1766 ;  professor  of 
biUl-wal  antiquities  at  £rfurt,  1768 ;  preacher 
and  professor  at  Giesseo,  1771 ;  general  sujper- 
iotendent  at  Dilrkheim,  1776  ;  being  deprived 
of  all  miaisterial  functions  in  1779,  he  removed 
to  Halle  and  started  an  inn.  He  was  a  ration- 
alist of  the  extremest  type,  and  owed  his  fre- 
quent changes  of  position  to  the  excitement 
caused  by  his  speeches  and  numerous  writ- 
ings. (C^.  life  by  Leyser,  Neustadt,  2d  ed., 
1870.) 

Bator  (by-er),  Johaan  Wilhelmi  Lutheran  ; 
b.  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  11, 1647  ;  became  pro- 
fessor of  iheoloi^  at  Jena,  1674 ;  at  Halle, 
1694 ;  d.  as  chief  court  preacher  at  Weimar, 
Oct.  19,  1695.  His  compendium  of  positive 
theology  in  Latin  (1686 ;  last  ed.,  Berlin,  1864) 
was  for  a  long  time  the  favorite  manual 
in  that  department  in  Lutheran  universi- 
ties. 

Baird,  OharlM  Washington,  D.D.  ((Jniver- 
sity.  New  York  city,  1876).  Presbyterian  ;  b. 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  28, 1828  ;  graduated 
at  the  Universitv  of  New  York  city,  1848, 
and  at  Union  Theolodcal  Seminary,  1852 ; 
became  pastor  at  Rye,  i^.  Y.,  1861 ;  d.  there, 
Feb.  10.  1887.  He  wrote  HUtory  of  the 
ffuguenot  Emigration  to  America,  New  York» 
Ist  and  2d  ed..  1885,  2  vols.  ;  French  trans., 
Toulouse,  1887. 

Baird,  Henry  Martyn,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
(Princeton,  1867.  1882).  D.D.  (Rutgers.  1877), 
Presbyterian ;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  17, 
18^ ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  New 
York  city.  1850,  and  at  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Semmary,  1856 ;  became  professor  of 
Greek.  University  of  New  York  city,  1859. 
He  wrote  History  of  the  Biee  of  the  Huguenots 
cT  France,  New  York,  1879,  2  vols.  ;  2d  ed., 
1883  ;  The  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Na^oarre, 
1806,  2  v6ls. 

BairdL  Robert,  D.D.  (Jefferson  College. 
1842).  Presbyterian  (father  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding) ;  b.  near  Uniontown.  in  Fayette  co.. 
Pa.,  Oct.  6.  1798^  d.al  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Sun- 
day, March  15,  1863.  He  graduated  at  Jef- 
ferson College,  Pa.,  1818.  and  at  Princeton 
(N.  J.)  Theological  Seminary,  1822  ;  for  next 
5^  years  was  principal  of  the  academy  at 
Princeton ;  henceforth  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  service  of  different  religious  societies. 
He  resided  In  Europe  as  agent  of  the  French 
Association,  later  of  the  Foreign  Evangelical 
Society,  from  1885  to  1843,  and  again  1846-47. 
and  powerfullv  advocated  Protestantism,  total 
abstinence,  ana  education.  He  was  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  American  uXi^  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  1849-^.  1861-63.  His  elo- 
quence, his  Protestant  zeal,  his  holy  boldness 
combined  to  attract  much  attention  to  him. 
His  History  of  the  Temperance  Societies  (French 
orig.,  Paris,  1886)  and  Religion  in  America 
(Glasgow,  1844  ;  New  York.  1844)  were  trans- 
lated Into  several  languages  and  widely  circu- 
lated. (See  his  life  by  his  son,  H.  M.  Baird, 
New  York,  1866.) 

Bairut.    See  Bstbout. 


Bains  (ba'-yus),  also  Bijus,  (properly  de 
Bay),  BAichael,  D.D.  (Louvain,  1549).  Roman 
Catholic  theologian  ;  b.  at  Melin,  Belgium, 
1518  ;  d.  at  Louvain,  Bept.  16, 1589.  He  stud- 
ied and  later  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Louvain,  1551,  and  was  sent  by  the  king  of 
Spain  as  delegate  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  1568. 
When  Pius  v.,  in  1567,  condemned  76  proposi- 
tions alleged  to  be  derived  from  his  writmgs, 
he  denied  that  he  was  the  author  of  them,  and 
the  bull  of  excommunication  was  not  executed. 
In  1587  he  declared  84  propositions  of  the 
Jesuits  to  be  Pelagian  and  immoral.  His  sys- 
tem of  theology  was  derived  from  Augustme 
and  was  the  basis  of  Jansenism,  which  see. 
(Cf.  Linsenmann,  M.  B,  und  die  Orundlegung 
des  Jansenismus,  Ttibingen,  1867. ) 

Ba'-laam  (^foreigner,  or  destroyer),  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah,  living  in  Pethor,  a  city  of  Meso- 

Sotamia,  a  proof  along  with  Melchizedek, 
ethro,  etc.,  that  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
was  no*;  confined  to  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
When  Israel  reached  Ifoab,  Balak,  the  king, 
sent  for  Balaam  to  come  and  curse  Israel. 
At  first  he  refused  at  God's  bidding,  but  after- 
ward for  gain  consented  to  go.  On  the  way 
he  was  rebuked  by  the  voice  of  the  ass  (2  Pe- 
ter ii.  15),  but  still  went  on.  When,  how- 
ever, he  undertook  his  task  he  uttered  a  bless- 
ing instead  of  a  curse,  and  that  in  words  of 
exquisite  force  and  beauty.  Yet  what  he 
could  not  effect  in  this  way  he  sought  in  an- 
other. He  counselled  the  Midianites  to  seduce 
Israel  to  idolatry  by  means  of  the  Moabite  and 
Midianite  women,  which  was  done  and  for  a 
time  succeeded,  but  a  war  broke  out  in  which 
Balaam  was  killed.  He  stands  as  the  type  of 
all  who  love  the  wages  of  unrighteousness, 
and  it  was  fitting  that  a  dumb  beast  should 
be  used  to  reprove  his  perversenew*.  (See 
Num.  xxii.-xxv.,  xxxi.  8,  16 ;  Hicah  vi.  5 ; 
Jude  11 ;  Rev.  ii.  14,)  C. 

Baldachin  (fr.  Baldacco,  Ital.  form  of  Baff- 
dad,  because  the  materials  were  originally 
brought  from  there),  a  canopy  over  the  altar 
in  Ronuin  Catholic  churches,  or  the  movable 
one  carried  over  the  host  through  the  streets, 
or  over  the  pope  on  the  occasion  of  his  proces- 
sions.   They  are  generally  made  of  silk. 

Ballon,  Hoaea,  Universalist ;  b.  at  Rich- 
mond, N.  H..  April  30.  1771  ;  originally  a 
Baptist,  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Univer- 
salist Society  of  Boston,  1817  ;  d.  there,  June 
7,  1852.  He  was  founder  of  the  Universalist 
Magazine,  Boston,  1819  (now  the  Christian 
Lead^),  and  of  the  Universalist  Expositor 
(now  the  Universalist  Quarterly),  and  wrote 
Notes  on  the  Parables,  Randolph,  Vt.,  1804 ; 
Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Betri- 
Inttion,  Boston,  1884,  and  other  books  and 

Eimphlets  in  defence  of  his  creed.  (See  his 
ife  by  M.  M.  Ballon  and  Thomas  Whitte- 
more,  Boston,  1854,  and  O.  F.  Safford,  1st 
and  2d  ed.,  1889.) 

Ballon,  Hosea,  2d,  nephew  of  the  preced- 
ing, S.T.D.  (Harvard,  1844) ;  b.  at  Halifax, 
Vt.,  Oct.  18,  1796 ;  after  serving  as  pastor  in 
different  places,  became  president  of  Tnfia 
College,  Mass.,  1858  ;  d.  at  Somerville,  Mass., 
Hay  27, 1861.    He  wrote  The  Ancient  History 
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of  UhiterscUiim,  Boston,  1829,  2d  ed.,  1842, 
and  edited  various  denominational  periodicals. 

Balmez,  Jaime  liociano,  D.D.  (Cervera, 
Spain,  1835),  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Vich, 
87  m.  n.n.e.  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  Aug.  28, 
1810  ;  d.  there.  July  9,  1848.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Cervera ;  was  ordained  priest, 
1833 ;  became  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Vich, 
1837  ;  removed  to  Barcelona,  1840  ;  next  year 
finally  to  Madrid.  He  owes  his  great  fame  to 
his  Protestantism  and  Catholicity  Oompared  in 
their  Effects  on  the  Civilization  cf  Europe  (orig. 
Barcelona,  1842-44.  4  vols. ;  £ng.  trans. ,  Lon- 
don, 1849  ;  10th  ed.,  Baltimore,  1868  ;  trans, 
into  several  languases),  in  which,  after  the 
pattern  of  Guizot*s  history  of  civilization,  he 
strives  to  defend  the  thesis  that  Catholicity  has 
been  a  good  thing  for  Europe.  Other  works 
of  his  in  English-are,  Fandamental  Philosophy, 
New  York,  1856 ;  The  Fbundations  of  Re- 
ligion Explained,  London,  1858,  and  Letters  to 
a  Sceptic  on  Rdiqious  Matters,  Dublin,  1875. 
(See  his  life  by  A.  de  Blanche-Raffln,  Paris', 
1850.) 

Balozo  (b&'-lu2^),  ftienne,  Roman  Catho- 
lie  ;  b.  at  Tulle,  France,  Dec.  24,  1630  ;  d.  in 
Paris,  July  28,  1718.  He  studied  law  at 
Toulouse ;  became  librarian  to  the  famous 
minister  Colbert,  1667-70;  du^tor  of  the 
royal  college  at  Paris,  1707  ;  was  banished  in 
1710  because  of  his  Histoire  genialogigue  de 
la  miison  d*A*JLvergne  (Paris,  1708,  2  vols.), 
which  he  had  prepared  for  Cardinal  Emmanuel 
Theodosius  de  Bouillon  (who  fell  from  favor 
in  1710),  but  was  recalled  in  1713.  He  was 
able  to  do  much  to  advance  his  favorite  studies 
of  church  history  and  canon  law,  especially 
through  his  JUscellaneorum,  librivii.,  1677- 
1715,  7  vols.,  ed.  by  Mansi,  Lucca,  1761,  4 
vols,  (contains  much  freshly  discovered  mat- 
ter); Epistolarum  Innoeentii  III.,  libri  xi., 
1683, 2  vols,  (not  those  in  Vatican) ;  Nova  Col- 
lectio  ConcilioruM,  1883  (unfinished) ;  Vitcs 
paparum  Avenionensium  (1805-94),  Paris, 
1693,  2  vols,  (put  on  the  Index  because  of  Its 
Gallicanism).  He  edited  the  works  of  Charles 
the  Great  and  Servatus  Lupus,  now  in  Migne, 
Pat.  Lat.  XCVIL,  XCVIJI.  and  CXIX. 

Bambino  (Italian,  little  hoy),  the  name  of 
the  figure  of  the  infant  Jesus  exhibited  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches  at  Christmas  time. 

Bampton  I»ecturea,  an  annual  course  of  8 
lecture-sermons  at  Oxford,  in  defence  of  the 
Christian  faitli,  founded  by  Rev.  John  Bamp- 
ton, b.  1689  ;  d.  a  canon  of  Salisbury,  1751 ; 
and  delivered  annually  since  1779.         * 

Bancroft,  Richard,  D.D.  (CambrfUge,  1685 ; 
Oxford,  1608) ;  b.  at  Farn worth,  Lancashire, 
Sept.,  1544  ;  d.  in  London,  Nov.  2.  1610.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  rec- 
tor near  it  in  1575  ;  and  rose  in  ecclesiastical 
position,  becoming  bishop  of  London,  1597  ; 
and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1604.  He  was 
an  intolerant  prelate  and  persecutor  of  the 
Puritan  party. 

Bangorian  Oontroversy.  See  Hoadlt, 
Bp.  Bbnja&iin. 


I,  Nathan,  D.D.  (before  1881).  Meth- 
odist ;  b.  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  May  2, 1778  ;  d. 


in  New  York  city.  May  8, 1862.  He  was  a 
leader  and  filled  various  positions  (head  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern  ;  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Re- 
view ;  president  of  Wesleyan  University,  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.),  until  his  superannuation  in 
1852.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
from  1776  to  1840,  New  York,  1889-42,  4 
vols.  (See  his  life  by  Abel  Stevens,  New 
York,  1863.) 

Banns  of  XCarriaga,  "  such  proclamations 
as  are  solemnly  made  in  the  church,  or  in 
some  other  lawful  congregation  of  men,  in 
order  to  the  solemniiation  of  marriage." 
(Hook.)  In  the  Church  of  England  it  is  or- 
dered that  they  shall  be  published  upon  three 
Sundays  preceding  the  marriage,  during  moro- 
ing  service ;  or  during  evening  aerrice,  if 
there  be  no  morning  service.  In  the  Churdd 
of  Rome  It  is  similarly  ordered  that  they  shall 
be  published  at  the  principal  mass  during 
three  successive  Sundays  or  on  holidays  or 
obligation.  Banns  are  not  publisbc^d  in  the 
United  States,  except  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  obiect  of  banns  is  to  give  those  who 
know  of  any  impediment  to  the  intended  mar- 
riage o{)portunity  to  state  it  to  the  proper 
authorities. 

Baptism  (Gr.  haptito,  to  dip  or  wash),  one 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  Church,  a 
sign  of  the  spiritual  purificatiou  of  believers, 
and  a  seal,  i.e.,  a  confirmation  of  the  promise 
to  bestow  this  upon  all  worthy  recipients.  It 
is  administered  only  once,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  life.  It  is  reouired  to 
be  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  ^nd 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  a  properly  authorized 
person,  and  the  only  element  to  be  used  is 
water.  The  name  and  the  rite  were  not  new 
when  Christ  instituted  the  ordinance.  There 
were  numerous  ablutions  in  the  Old  Dispensa- 
tion, and  these  are  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (ix.  10)  as  "divers  washings" 
(Gr.  baptisms).  And  when  John  the  fore- 
runner administered  a  baptism  unto  repent- 
ance, its  meaning  appears  to  have  been  at  once 
understood.  Although  our  Lord  did  not  per- 
sonally baptize,  yet  his  disciples  did  (John  iv. 
1,  2),  and  just  before  his  ascension  he  made 
this  a  feature  of  the  j^roat  commission  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19).  All  Christians  save  the  Friends 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  rite,  but  they 
differ  widely  as  to  its  mode,  its  subjects^  and 
its  efilcacv. 

1.  Its  Mode. — The  Baptists  insist  that  bap- 
tism requires  the  submersion  of  the  candidate 
in  water.  Thev  say  that  this,  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  all  lexicographers,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ;  that  the  New  Testament  exam- 
ples of  the  rite  occur  in  rivers  (Matt.  iii.  6)  or 
pools  (Acts  viii.  86) ;  that  it  is  referred  to  as 
a  "  burial  "  (Rom.  vi.  4 ;  Col.  ii.  12),  and  by 
Peter  (I.  iii.  21)  is  called  the  antitype  of  the 
flood ;  that  immersion  was  the  rule  in  the 
ancient  church  for  many  hundred  years,  as  is 
shown  by  literature,  by  the  ancient  baptis- 
teries, and  bv  archseological  monuments ; 
that  it  is  still  the  practice  in  the  Oriental 
churches,  and  was  introduced  into  the  West- 
em  churches  only  by  degrees  in  the  Middle 
Ages.    The  Roman  Church  and  nearly  all 
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Protestants  accept  sprinkling  as  sufficient. 
They  claim  that  the  word  does  not  always 
mean  immersion  in  water  (1  Cor.  x.  2) ;  that 
it  is  scripturally  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
nipiOt  to  waspL  (Mark  vii.  8  and  Luke  xi.  88) ; 
that  the  Septuagint  usage  of  the  word  is 
against  immersion  in  Dan.  iv.  83  and  Judith 
xlL  7 ;  that  the  requirement  of  Immersion 
belongs  to  a  period  when  baptism  was  held 
to  be  regeneration  itself  ;  that  the  oldest  church 
manual  {The  Didaehe,  a.d.  100-160)  says  that 
baptism  may  be  performed  by  pouring ;  that 
since  the  rite  Lb  symbolical,  a  few  drops  ex- 
press the  sense  as  well  as  any  conceivable 
quantity ;  and  that  it  is  unlikely  that  Christ 
would  require  an  external  service  that  at  cer- 
tain times  and  in  certain  places  would  be  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous. 

2.  lU  Sulfjeets.T-The  Baptists  maintain  that 
infant  baptism  is  an  error.  They  hold  that 
the  rite  was  appointed  only  for  such  as  be- 
lieve and  repent  (Mark  xvi.  16  ;  Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  20) ;  that  it  was  administered  only  to  such 
in  apostolic  times  (Acts  ii.  88,  viii.  12,  etc.) ; 
that  what  is  affirmed  of  the  baptized,  dying  to 
sin,  putting  on  Christ,  putting  away  the  Slth 
of  the  flesh  (Rom.  vi.  4  ;  Gal.  iii.  27 ;  1  Peter 
ill.  21),  belongs  to  believers  alone ;  that  the 
custom  of  in&nt  baptism  came  in,  in  the  2d 
century,  only  as  a  result  of  the  view  that  the 
ordinance  was  essential  to  salvation,  and  did 
not  become  general  until  the  5th  century  ;  and 
that  the  principle  that  men  are  born  into  the 
church  is  sure  to  impair  its  purity  and  weaken 
its  power.  AH  the  rest  of  Christendom  hold 
the  view  tliat  the  church  consists  of  believers 
and  their  children.  They  say  that  baptism  is 
called  "  the  circumcision  of  Christ"  (Col.  ii. 
11),  and  as  it  means  the  same  thing  as  the  Old 
Testament  rite  must  needs  have  the  same  sub- 
jects, or  if  not  we  would  expect  the  contrary 
to  be  stated ;  that  the  scripture  records  of 
household  baptism  (Acts  x.  48,  xvi.  16,  88  ;  1 
Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15)  reasonably  imply  the  pres- 
ence of  young  children  ;  that  Paul's  affirma- 
tion that  the  children  of  believers  are  *'  holy" 
(1  Cor.  vii.  14)  furnishes  an  ample  ground  lor 
the  administration  of  the  ordinance  to  them  ; 
that  the  custom  flts  in  admirably  with  the 
scripture  idea  of  the  family ;  that  it  bears 
striking  witness  to  the  cardmal  doctrines  of 
man's  ruin  and  recovery ;  and  that  so  far 
from  weakening  the  church,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  aids  to  its  continuance  and  enlargement ; 
that  as  to  its  origin  it  was  certainly  early,  and 
if  it  had  been  an  innovation,  it  would  have 
provoked  some  protest ;  that  Ireneeos  (b.  circa 
125)  bears  ^witness  to  it,  and  so  does  Clement 
of  Alexandi^ia,  and  Origen  ;  and  that  even 
Tertullian,  when  opposing  the  administration 
of  the  ordinance,  does  so  not  because  it  is  im- 
proper, but  because  it  is  inexpedient,  on  the 
ground  that,  in  case  of  relapse,  one  would  for- 
feit forever  the  hope  of  remission. 

8.  Its  Effleacy. — As  applied  to  infants,  the 
earlv  fathers  varied  in  respect  to  its  force. 
Some  held  that  it  cleansed  from  original  sin 
and  the  sins  committed  in  a  pre-existent  state, 
while  others  referred  its  principal  influence  to 
the  subsequent  life.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  teaches  that  it  impresses  an  indelible 
character  upon  the  soul,  washing  away  all 


sin,  original  and  actual,  and  incorporating 
the  recipient  into  Christ  (Cone.  Trid.,  Bess.  t. 
cap.  5).  This  view  is  held  by  all  the  Oriental 
churches.  Among  Protestants,  the  Lutherans 
as  a  body  hold  what  is«tated  in  the  AugFburg 
Confession  (Art.  ix.),  that  infants  being  offered 
to  God  in  baptism  "  are  received  into  God's 
favor,*'  or  "  are  presented  to  Qod  and  become 
acceptable  to  him,"  phrases  which  contain  the 
idea  of  baptismal  grace.  Many  in  the  Church 
of  England  and  its  daughter  in  America  hold, 
as  the  liturgical  office  for  the  ordinance  at 
least  seems  to  teach,  that  the  rite  actually  con- 
fers regeneration.  In  the  Reformed  churches 
in  general  the  view  is,  that  while  the  divine 
Spirit  may,  along  with  the  ordinance,  bestow 
the  grace  which  it  represents,  yet  this  grace 
is  by  no  means  uniformly  tied  to  the  adminis- 
tration, so  that  as  many  as  are  baptized  are 
therefore  regenerated.  BeeBAFnsTs;  lahiER- 

SION.  C. 

LiTBRATURB.  —The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  better  and  later  works  in  English :  W. 
Wall  (Church  of  England),  History  of  Infant 
Baptism[1105\  together ^th Mr.  [John]  GdU^s 
[Baptist]  ReJIeetions  TlTll],  and  Mr,  WaWs 
Defence  [the  classical  work] ;  n.e.  Oxford, 
1862,  2  vols.  ;  Moses  Stuart  (Congregation- 
alist).  Mode  of  Christian  Baptism  Prescribed 
in  the  New  Testament,  Anaover,  1883,  rep, 
Nashville,  1876 ;  Alexander  Carson  (Baptist), 
Baptism  in  its  Modes  and  Sul^eets  [a  Baptist 
authority],  London,  1844,  rep.  Philadelphia 
and  Nashville ;  Alexander  Campbell  (Dis- 
ciple). Christian  Baptism,  Bethany,  1848,  Cin- 
cinnati. 1876  ;  Thomas  J.  Conant  (Baptist), 
MeaniTigand  Use  of  **  Baptizein,"  New  York, 
1860 ;  J.  B.  Mozley,  Beview  of  the  Baptismal 
Gimtroffersy,  London,  1862;  2d  ed.,  1888; 
James  W.  Dale,  Classic  (1867).  Judaic  (1871), 
Johannie  (1872),  Christie  and  Patristic  (1874) 
Baptism  [by  far  the  most  elaborate  monograph 
on  the  suDject],  Philadelphia,  4  vols. ;  D.  B. 
Ford  (Baptist),  Studies  on  the  Baptismal  Ques- 
tion, including  Beview  of  Dr.  Dale's  Inquiry, 
New  York,  1879  ;  H.  8.  Barrage  (Baptist),  rXe 
Act  of  Baptism  in  the  History  of  the  Chn'stiAn 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1879;  G.  D.  Arm- 
strong (Presbyterian),  The  Sacraments  of  the 
New  Testament,  New  York,  1880;  J.  B. 
Thomas  (Baptist),  The  Mould  of  Doctrine, 
Philadelphia,  1888;  H.  W.  Perefra  (Church 
of  England),  A  Commentary  on  the  Office  for 
Holy  Baptism,  London,  1888 ;  J.  W.  Etter 
(United  Brethren),  Doctrine  of  {christian  Bap- 
tism; its  Nature,  SuHeets,  Modes  and  Duty, 
Dayton,  O.,  1888 ;  F.  N.  Oxenham,  Lay  Bap- 
tism, London,  2d  cd.,  1888.  S.  M.  J. 

Baptism  by  Heretics.  The  validity  of 
such  baptism  was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of 
question.  A  controversy  about  it  arose  in  the 
8d  century  between  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, and  Stephen,  bishop  of  Home.  It 
broke  out  again  m  the  5th  century,  when  the 
Donatists  (see  title)  rebaptized  their  converts 
from  the  church  catholic.  It  was  taken  up 
in  several  of  the  councils  with  various  results. 
At  present  it  is  practically  allowed  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  body.  Among  Protestants  il  is 
customary  to  recognize  as  valid  all  baptism  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity,  although  when  a 
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convert  from  Romanism  desires  rebaplism  the 
wish  is  usually  complied  with.  C. 

Baptism  for  the  Dead.  The  only  reference 
to  this  custom  is  found  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 
Various  explanations  of  the  passage  have  been 
given.  Most  of  the  modern  critics  (De  Wette, 
Meyer,  Stanley,  Alford,  Heinrici,  Hodge, 
Beet,  Principal  Edwards,  and  Bishop  ElUcott) 
think  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  baptism  of  a 
living  believer  in  the  place  of  another  who 
had  been  hindered  by  untimely  death  from 
receiving  the  ordinance.  But  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  a  custom  prior  to  the  8d  century ; 
then  it  was  found  only  among  some  obscure 
heretics ;  Chrysostom  scornfully  repudiates 
it ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  apostle 
could  even  seem  to  sanction  vicarious  baptism. 
It  is  better  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  the 
Greek  expositors  (Chrvsostom,  Theophylact, 
Theodoret),  who  think  that  the  question  is, 
"  What  are  they  to  do  who  receive  baptism 
with  a  view  to  the  dead,'*  i.e.,  as  those  who 
are  to  rise  again?  If  the  dead  do  not  rise, 
those  persons  who  in  baptism  profess  their 
faith  in  the  resurrection  must  be  miserably 
disappointed.  Bible  (Speaker's)  ComnuiUary, 
in  loco,  C. 

Baptism  with  the  Holy  Qhost  is  a  figura- 
tive expression  for  a  copious  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  church,  as  upon  the 
day  of  rentecost  and  subsequently.  Such  a 
baptism  was  promised  by  John  (Matt.  iv.  11), 
and  our  Lord,  just  before  his  ascension,  re- 
newed the  promise  and  indicated  its  speedy 
fulfilment  (Acts  i.  5).  This  promise  was  re- 
called by  Peter  when  he  gave  account  to  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  15,  16)  of  his 
reception  of  Cornelius  into  the  church  with- 
out requiring  him  first  to  become  a  Jew.  In 
the  phrase  of  John  above  referred  to,  "he 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire,**  the  last  two  nouns  are  usually  ex- 
plained as  the  powerful  and  purifying  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit.  But  as  the  word  ^r^  oc- 
curs in  its  literal  sense  in  the  previous  verse 
and  also  in  the  following  one,  it  seems  better 
to  suppose  a  contrast  intended,  a  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  believers  and  a  baptism  of 
fire  to  unbelievers,  even  as  Simeon  told  Mary 
that  her  son  was  set  for  the  falling  as  well  as 
for  the  rising  up  of  many  in  Israel  (Luke  ii. 
84).  C. 

Baptistery,  an  ecclesiastical  structure  for 
baptisms  which  came  into  use  in  the  time  of 
Constantino.  Before  this  any  body  of  water 
had  been  used,  and  in  times  of  persecution 
even  caves  and  prisons  had  witnessed  bap- 
tisms. But  when  in  the  times  of  peace  fol- 
lowing the  edict  of  toleration,  great  multitudes 
went  over  to  Christianity,  special  places  for 
baptism  became  necessary.  They  were  gen- 
erally connected  with  the  cathedrals,  and  bish- 
ops alone  performed  the  rite.  They  were 
generally  rotund  or  octagonal,  with  the  bap- 
tismal tank  in  the  centre,  which  was  itself  also 
round,  or  octagonal,  or  cruciform,  sometimes 
even  in  the  form  of  a  ^rave  (Rom.  vi.  4). 
With  the  greater  extension  of  Christianity, 
baptism  was  administered  by  priests  also,  and 
in   all   churches.    As   infant   baptism   sup- 


planted adult,  baptisteries  ceased  to  be  univer- 
sal, and  the  basin  became  finally  a  font,  the 
common  octagonal  form  of  which  still  re- 
minds the  spectator  of  the  original  form  of 
the  baptistery.  F. 

Baptists  (probably  originally  a  contraction 
of  Anabaptists,  b^  which  name  they  were  first 
called),  a  name  given  by  their  opponents  to  a 
bod^  of  Christians  who,  in  their  earliest  con- 
fessions, called  themselves  *'  the  brethren"  or 
"  baptized  believers,"  but  afterward  accepted 
by  them  as  a  convenient  designation,  though 
by  no  means  descriptive  of  their  distinctive 
beliefs.  The  various  churches  included  under 
the  name  "  Baptist"  agree  in  holding  the  fol- 
lowing beliefs : 

1.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  being  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,  apart  from  errors  of  tran- 
scription and  when  rightly  interpreted,  to- 
gether constitute  an  infallible  and  sufficient 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Baptists  regard 
this  as  their  cardinal  principle,  though  it  is 
also  professed  by  most  Protestant  bodies. 
They  hold  that  the  Bible  does  not  na^rely  con- 
tain, but  that  it  is,  the  word  of  €k>d.  For 
convenience  and  for  the  information  of 
others,  Baptists  have  from  time  to  time  issued 
compendious  statements  of  their  views  of 
scripture  truth,  but  these  are  not  authoritative 
standards  or  creeds.  Subscription  to  them  is 
not  required  of  ministers  or  laymen,  and  any 
Baptist  is  free  to  make  a  different  statement 
of  his  belief  if  he  chooses,  so  that  he  conforms 
to  the  leaching  of  Scripture. 

2.  The  church  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  body, 
and  should  consist  only  of  such  as  have  given 
credible  evidence  of.  regeneration  and  have 
been  baptized  on  profession  of  faith.  This  is 
the  chief  distinctive  principle  of  Baptists,  the 
question  on  whiph,  both  historically  and  logi- 
cally, they  have  separated  and  are  still  sepa- 
rated from  other  evanj^elical  Christiaos.  It 
follows  fi;on^  l^i^  principle  that  the  baptism 
of  infants  is  invalid,  since  they  have  not  exer- 
cised and  cannot  profess  personal  faith  in 
Christ.  The  practice  is  general  in  Baptist 
churches  of  requiring  candidates  for  member- 
ship to  relate  their  Christian  experience,  as  a 
means  of  testing  the  credibility  of  their  pro- 
fession of  faith,  but  this  is  not  regarded  as  a 
necessary  mode  of  procedure  and  is  sometimes 
dispensed  with  when  other  satisfactory  proof 
of  conversion  is  at  hand. 

8.  Baptism  is  the  immersion  of  a  believer 
in  water,  **  into  tlie  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  is 
not,  as  is  so  generallv  supposed,  a  distinctive 
Baptist  principle,  since  immersjon  was  the 
general  practice  of  the  whole  church  for  many 
centuries,  and  is  now  practised  by  the  Greek 
Church  and  numerous  modern  denominations 
besides  the  Baptists.  It  is,  however,  the  one 
tiling  with  which  the  Baptist  body  is  popu- 
larly identified,  and  circumstances  have  given 
to  it  a  relative  importance  in  Baptist  literature 
to  which  it  is  not  intrinsically  entitled. 

4.  In  common  with  nearly  all  Christians, 
from  the  earliest  times  until  now.  Baptists 
hold  that  New  Testament  teaching  and  prec- 
edent limit  the  celebration  of  the  Lord*8  Sup- 
per to  those  who  have  been  baptized.    This  la 
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the  so-called  "  close  communion"  practised 
by  Baptists — that,  in  inviting  communicants 
to  the  Lord's  table,  they  do  not  feel  author- 
ized to  make  any  other  terms  than  those 
made  by  the  Lordf  himself  and  his  apostles. 
Their  practice  is  the  necessary  and  logical 
result  of  their  doctrine  with  reference  to  oap- 
tism. 

6.  The  local  churches  are  independent,  as 
to  doctrine  and  discipline,  of  any  outside  au- 
thority, being  each  responsible  to  the  great 
Head  and  Lawgiver  of  the  church,  and  to  him 
alone.  Hence,  any  voluntary  organizations 
into  which  these  cnurches  enter  are  destitute 
of  legislative  power.  Councils  are  called  by 
churches  that  are  about  to  ordain  a  pastor  or 
to  depose  an  unworthy  pastor  from  the  minis- 
try, and  for  advice  in  numerous  cases,  and  the 
decisions  of  these  councils  generally  carry 
with  them  such  moral  force  that  they  are  ac- 
cepted b^  all  the  churches.  Associations  of 
neighbonng  churches,  and  conventions  of  the 
churches  in  a  single  state,  as  well  as  mission- 
ary organizations  national  in  representation 
and  work,  are  wholly  without  legislative 
power,  being  either  leagues  for  carrying  on 
local  missionary  work  and  to  promote  spir- 
ituality and  growth  in  the  constituent  churches, 
or  bodies  corporate  that  serve  as  the  execu- 
tives of  the  churches  in  enterprises  too  large 
to  be  otherwise  undertaken.  But  Baptists 
believe  not  only  in  the  independence,  but 
in  the  interdependence  of  the  churches — that 
churches  as  well  as  individual  Christians 
should  bear  one  another's  burdens,  comfort 
each  other  in  trouble,  assist  each  other  In 
need,  and  generally  co-operate  to  further  the 
interests  oi  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  a  rule 
of  church  comity  among  them. also,  that  each 
church  shall  regard  as  valid,  save  in  very  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  the  acts  of  every 
other  church,  and  not  reverse  them  by  its  act 
save  on  advice  of  a  council. 

6.  The  complete  separation  of  the  church 
from  the  state  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the 
Baptist  doctrine  of  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  and  accordingljr  it  has  been  taught 
from  the  first  by  Baptists.  £veTy  Baptist 
confession  extant  emphasizes  this  duty  to  ren- 
der unto  Cffisar  the  thmgs  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
to  God  the  tilings  that  are  God's.  As  a  re- 
sult. Baptists  were  in  the  forefront  in  the 
struggle  for  religious  liberty,  and  the  first 
government  to  give  absolute  freedom  of  con- 
science to  all  men  of  whatever  faith  was  the 
colony  of  Rhode  Island,  founded  by  Baptists. 
Many  religious  bodies  have  favored  toleration, 
but  to  Baptists  the  very  word  seems  an  im- 
pertinence. If  the  right  of  i)rivate  judgment 
oe  admitted,  no  man  has  a  right  to  condemn 
another  for  his  religious  belief  :  and  if  religion 
is  a  personal  matter  between  the  individual 
soul  and  God,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
state  or  national  church. 

The  Baptists  op  Englakd. — The  first 
Baptists  of  England  were  refugees  who  fled 
thither  from  Holland  and  Germany  to  escape 
persecution.  Congregations  of  them  were 
settled  in  London,  at  Norwich,  and  other 
places.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is  chiefly 
confined  to  their  arrest  and  condenmation  on 
charges  of  heresy.    A  proclamation  issued  bj 


Henry  YIII.,  in  1640,  denounces  them  as 
holding,  among  other  things,  that  infants  ought 
not  to  be  baptized,  and  that  it  is  not  lawful 
for  a  Christian  man  to  bear  ofiSce  or  rule  in 
the  commonwealth.  The  writings  of  this 
period  and  the  published  sermons  of  English 
divines  (such  as  Latimer,  Cranmer,  Hutchin- 
son, Whitgift,  and  Coverdale)  are  full  of  refer- 
ences to  the  Anabaptists  and  their  heresies. 
These  traces  of  their  presence  in  the  kingdom 
continue  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but 
with  the  decline  of  persecution  on  the  conti- 
nent their  numbers  dwindled  until  they  dis- 
appeared. They  may  have  converted  to  their 
views  a  few  Englishmen  here  and  there,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  permanent 
impression  on  the  English  people.  It  is  not 
until  the  17th  century  that  the  real  history  of 
the  English  Baptists  Degins.  In  the  year  1611 
the  first  General  Baptist  church  was  founded 
in  London  by  Thomas  Helwys  and  others, 
who  came  thither  from  Holland,  where  they 
had  been  baptized  on  profession  of  faith  by 
the  Rev.  John  Smyth.  This  erratic  though 
able  man  had  been  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  vicar  of  Gainsborough,  Lin- 
colnshire. Becoming  a  Separatist,  or  Inde- 
pendent, he  emigrated  on  account  of  persecu- 
tion to  Amsterdam,  where  he  united  with  the 
English  Separatist  Church,  but  was  soon  ex- 
communicated on  account  of  a  work  called 
The  Character  of  the  Beasts  in  which  he  op- 
posed infant  baptism.  With  Helwys  and 
others  he  formea  a  church  on  the  Baptist 
model,  and  having  first  baptized  himself  bap- 
tized them.  This  se-baptism  was  probably, 
though  not  certainly,  an  affusion,  the  early 
Baptists  practising  both  affusion  and  immer- 
sion, and  laying  stress  rather  on  the  nature  of 
the  church  and  the  unscripturalness  of  infant 
baptism  than  on  the  method  of  administering 
the  ordinances.  This  church,  founded  by 
Helwys,  was  Arminian  in  theology.  Baptists 
of  this  persuasion  are  called  in  England  Gen- 
eral Baptists,  from  the  fact  that  they  held  that 
God's  grace  is  offered  through  the  atoning 
merits  of  Christ  to  all  men  alike.  In  spite  of 
persecutions,  the  General  Baptists  throve,  and 
by  1626  they  had  eleven  churches  In  England, 
while  in  1644,  by  the  admission  of  a  bitter  op- 
ponent (Featley),  they  had  47.  The  first  Cal- 
vinistic  or  Particular  Baptist  church,  of  whose 
history  we  have  authentic  particulars,  was 
founded  in  London,  in  168^.  by  a  number  of 
seceders  from  the  first  London  church  of  the 
Independents.  The  pastor  of  this  church  was 
John  Spilsbury,  and  among  its  early  members 
were  William  Kiffln  and  Thomas  Wilson.  By 
1644  the  number  of  the  Calvinistic  churches 
hai  increased  to  7.  In  that  year  these  7 
churches  and  1  French  church  of  the  same 
faith  united  in  issuing  a  confession  of  faith, 
composed  of  50  articles,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  landmarks  of  Baptist  history. 

This  confession  is  the  first  to  define  the 
Baptist  practice  in  the  matter  of  baptism,  in 
these  words  :  "  That  the  way  and  manner  of 
the  dispensing  this  ordinance  is  dipping  or 
plunging  the  body  under  watei."  It  is  cer- 
tain that  from  the  year  1640  or  1641  this  was 
the  uniform  practice  of  English  Baptists.  In 
the  former  year  Richard  Blont  went  to  Hoi* 
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land  and  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of 
Jjhn  Batte,  and  on  his  return  baptized  Sam- 
uel Blacklock,  and  they  two  baptized  a  large 
company  of  belioTers.  Immersion  was  not  a 
new  idea  to  English  Baptists  In  1640,  how- 
ever, for  we  findlieonard  Busher,  "  a  citizen 
of  London/*  as  he  deacribes  himself,  writing 
as  early  as  1614  in  his  ReUgion's  Peace :  '*  And 
such  as  shall  willingly  and  gladlv  receive  it 
[the  gospel],  he  ham  commanded  to  bo  bap- 
tized in  Uie  water  ;  that  is,  dipped  for  dead  in 
t  he  water.  *  *  The  confession  of  the  7  churches 
also  states  the  prevailing  Baptist  belief  regard- 
ing the  Lord  8  Supper,  saying  of  disciples, 
"  who  upon  profession  of  faith  ought  to  be 
baptized,  and  after  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper/'  The  same  teaching  is  contained  in 
one  of  the  fourfold  confessions  issued  by  the 
Smyth-Helwys  church  in  Holland:  '^The 
Holv  Supper,  according  to  the  institution  of 
Christ,  is  to  be  administered  to  the  baptized." 
This  continued  to  be  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  English  Baptista,  (General  and  Particu- 
lar, with  insignificant  exceptions,  until  the 
present  century. 

During  the  civil  war  and  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Baptists  escaped  persecution,  and 
their  numbers  increased  with  great  rapidity, 
so  that  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians 
were  greatly  disquieted  therebv,  and  made 
various  attempts   to  restrain  their   growth. 
The  Restoration  was  the  signal  for  persecu- 
tion of  a  bitter  sort,  and  a  pretext  was  found 
for  it  in  the  insurrections  of  the  Fifth  Mon- 
archy men.    These  were  chiliasts,  who  be- 
lieved that  Christ  was  at  once  coming  to  set 
up  his  kingdom  among  men,  and  that  thev 
were  to  help  establish  it  by  the  sword.    A 
number  of  the  Baptists,  notably  General  Har- 
rison, the  lieutenant  of  Cromwell,  Joined  these 
enthusiasts,  and  this  threw  some  suspicion 
upon  the  rest.    The  great  bulk  of  the  oody, 
however,  showed  both  by  their  actions  and  by 
their  writings  that  they  had  no  wish  to  over- 
throw the  state,  but  were  loyal  subjects.    Not 
a  single  man  known  to  be  a  Baptist  is  among 
the  lists  preserved  of  those  who  took  part  in 
these  risings.     Nevertheless,  persecution  on 
account  of  their  alleged  dislovaity  and  heresies 
was  active  and  bitter,  and  it  it  did  not  cause 
many  to  fall  away,  it  seriously  interrupted 
the  spread  of  Baptist  principles  and  the  growth 
of  the  churches.    Among  those  cast  into  jail 
during  this  period  was  John  Bunyan  (q.v.), 
whose  offence  was  that  he  would  preach  the 
gospel,  not  being  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England.    To  his  third  and  last 
imprisonment  we  owe  the  immortal  allegory, 
Tha  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  book  for  all  people 
and  for  all  time — ^a  book  rendered  Into  more 
languages  than  any  other  save  the  Bible  itself, 
ana  which,  next  to  the  Bible,  has  been  the 
teacher  and  comforter  of  the  peasant  and  of 
the  prince,  of  hoary  age  and  of  buoyant  youth. 
The  overthrow  of   the   Stuarts   ended  this 
troublous  period,  and  from  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  in  1689,  though  they  were 
not  placed  on   an  equality   with  the  State 
Church,  the  worst  disabilities  of  Baptists  were 
removed,  and  of  active  persecution  they  suf- 
fered no  more.    The  confessions  issued  by 
them  at  about  thia  time  ahow  how  quickly 


they  felt  the  impulse  of  hope  and  how  rapid 
for  a  time  was  their  development.  In  1677 
the  Particular  wing  published  a  modified  form 
of  the  Westminster  Confession,  reissued  in 
1689,  which  is  still  held  by  many  of  the 
churches,  and  which  in  this  country,  under 
the  name  of  the  Philadelphia  Confession,  is 
the  system  of  doctrine  approved  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  churches  in  the  South  and 
Southwest.  The  General  brethren  issued 
their  confession  In  1678,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  its  Arminianism  is  of  a  type  that  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  milder  forms 
of  Calvinism.  But  while  the  immediate  effect 
of  toleration  was  stimulating,  its  later  result 
was  unfavorable  to  sound  growth.  False 
doctrine  crept  in,  centralizing  tendencies  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  there  was  a  marked  de- 
cline of  spiritual  power.  The  associations  of 
the  churches  began  to  assume  inquisitorial, 
judicial,  and  legislative  powers,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  that  were  established  (of  the 
Particular  Baptists  in  1689,  of  the  General 
Baptists  before  1671)  fell  more  or  less  into 
this  fault,  particularly  among  the  General 
brethren.  There  were  troublers  of  the 
churches  who  professed  Antinomian  doctrines 
and  complete  sanctitication ;  the  results  of 
which  teachings  were  disputes  and  divisions 
that  caused  a  sreat  decline.  Hy  per-Cal  vinism 
was  developea  amone  one  section  of  the  Par- 
ticular churches,  and  everywhere  proved  a 
blighting  doctrine.  Among  the  General 
churches  there  was  a  very  marked  lapse  from 
orthodoxy,  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  pro- 
nounced anti-Trinitarian  views  by  a  large 
number.  All  the  Baptist  churches,  of  both 
bodies,  sympathized  with  the  general  religious 
state  of  the  realm,  which  was  deplorable,  and 
there  was  no  change  for  the  better  until  the 
Wesleyan  revival. 

The  Baptists  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
had  many  curious  customs,  some  of  which 
were  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Friends  and 
survive  among  the  latter  body  to  this  day. 
The  quaint  garb  of  the  Quaker  is  that  of  the 
16th-century  Baptist.  In  public  worship  men 
and  women  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  house, 
both  participating  in  the  exhorting  and  "  pro- 
phesying" as  the  ••  Spirit  moved.^*  Whether 
singing  was  an  allowable  part  of  worship  was 
fiercely  disputed,  and  a  salaried  or  "  hireling" 
ministry  was  in  great  disfavor.  The  imposi- 
tion of  hands  was  practised,  in  the  ordination 
not  only  of  pastors  but  of  deacons,  and  in 
many  churches  hands  were  laid  on  all  who 
had  been  baptized — an  act  that  has  given  place 
amon^  American  Baptists,  at  least,  to  the 
"  hand  of  fellowship.^*  Fasting  was  a  com- 
mon observance,  feet-washing  was  practised 
by  many  churches,  though  its  obligation  was 
earnestly  questioned,  and  the  anointins  of  the 
sick  was  so  common  as  to  be  almost  the  rule. 
Pastors  and  deacons  were  often  elected  by  the 
casting  of  lots,  and  love-feasts  before  the 
Lord's  Supper  were  a  common  practice.  The 
supervision  of  members*  lives  was  strict ; 
marrying  out  of  meeting,  as  among  the 
Friends,  was  followed  by  excommunication, 
and  the  amusements  that  mi^ht  be  indulged 
in  were  carefully  limited.  Disputes  between 
husbands  and  wives,  between  masters  and  ser- 
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TaDts*  were  made  subiects  of  church  discipline 
and  adjudication,  and  such  offences  as  covet- 
ousness,  slander,  and  idleness  were  soTerelv 
dealt  with.  To  the  Baptists  of  to*dav  thu 
aeems  a  meddlesome  interference  with  per- 
sonal rights  and  private  affairs,  and  such  dis- 
cipline has  fallen  Into  disuse  in  all  but  a  few 
localities. 

In  the  general  awakening  in  England  re> 
suiting  from  the  preaching  of  the  Weslevs  and 
Whitefield  tbe  Baptists  participated,  and  from 
that  time  their  growth  was  more  rapid.  Im- 
portant modifications,  in  both  doctrine  and 
practice,  were  made.  A  modified  form  of 
Calvinism  was  taught  by  Andrew  Fuller  and 
other  divines.  Many  of  the  old,  peculiar  cus- 
toms were  gradually  dropped.  ' *  Open' '  com- 
munion— that  is,  the  practice  of  inviting  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  ail  Christians,  whether  bap- 
tized or  not— had  always  advocates  and  prac- 
tisers  among  Baptists,  and  at  one  time  made 
considerable  headway  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Bunvan.  Now,  it  was  powerfully  and 
flucoessf  ullv  advocated  by  Robert  Hall,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  modern  times, 
and  large  numbers  of  Baptist  churches  became 
'*  open."  This  change  has  been  followed  by 
its  logical  result,  the  K)rmation  of  churches  of 
mixed  membership.  In  many  so-called  Bap- 
tist churches  of  England  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism Is  seldom  or  never  administered ;  Pedo- 
baptists  are  received  to  membership,  are  chosen 
to  office,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  the  pastor- 
ate. The  same  church  is  not  infrequently 
claimed  by  both  Baptists  and  Independents  In 
their  church  statistics. 

The  greatest  development  of  Baptists  during 
the  last  century  has  been  in  connection  with 
missions  and  education.  In  October,  1792,  a 
missionary  society  was  formed  with  12  mem- 
bers, who  contributed  £18  2«.  M.  to  its  treas- 
ury. From  this  meeting  dates  the  beginning 
of  modem  missionary  enterprise.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  William  Carev  sailed  for  India, 
and  was  soon  after  followed  by  Joshua  Marsh- 
man  and  William  Ward.  From  the  first  the 
mission  prospered,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  its  way  by  British  officials.  The 
society  has  at  vanous  times  extended  its  oper- 
ations, and  ind^)endent  missionary  enterpnses 
in  Africa  and  Italy  have  been  conducted  by 
churches  and  individuals.  In  this  work  and 
In  many  other  enterprises  General  and  Par- 
ticular Baptists  unite.  The  societv  in  1888  had 
in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah  806  churches, 
240  missionaries  and  pastors,  and  61,541  mem- 
bers. Most  of  the  English  Baptists  are  affili- 
ated through  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  a  home  missionary  and  social 
organization,  for  1888  reporting  2742  churches, 
1868  ministefs,  and  802,616  members,  be- 
sides 25,000  (estimated)  non-reporting  Bap- 
tists. The  Particular  Baptists  as  such  (their 
churches  generally  practising  "close"  com- 
munion) sustain  a  tract  and  book  society 
and  a  theological  school  at  Manchester.  Other 
theological  schools,  or  "  colleges,"  as  they  are 
called,  are  located  at  Bristol,  Rawdon,  Lon- 
don (in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle),  Regent's  Park,  Pontypool, 
Haverfovd-West  Societies  for  Bible  transla- 
tion^ the  support  of  aged  ministers,  and  the 


like,  are  also  well  supported.  In  these  enter* 
prises  the  Baptists  of  Scotland  and  Wales 
unite.  In  the  latter  country  they  have  been 
a  flourishing  people  from  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  In  Scotland  tlieir  numbers 
have  always  Deen  small. 

Besides  the  General  and  Particular  Baptists, 
there  have  been  several  organizations  in  Eng- 
land holding  Baptist  principles  in  general,  but 
adding  to  them  some  aistinguishin^  jieculiarity 
of  faith  or  practice  :  The  Sk^Pnnciple  Bap- 
tists were  so  called  from  the  special  stress  they 
laid  on  the  "six  principles  enumerated  in 
Heb.  vi.  1,  2 :  repentance,  faith,  baptism, 
laying  on  of  hands,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  eternal  life.  In  March,  1690,  the 
churches  holding  these  six  principles  formed 
an  association,  which  continued  with  vaiying 
fortunes  for  some  years,  when  the  Calvinistic 
Baptists  withdrew  and  the  rest  were  absorbed 
into  the  General  Baptist  body.  The  Seventh- 
day  Baptists  (so  called  from  their  observance 
of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  instead  of  the 
first  as  the  Sabbath)  were  founded  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Bampfield,  in  1676.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  small  body,  and  at  the  present  time 
but  one  church  survives,  in  Whitechapel,  Lon- 
don. The  Scotch  Baptists  were  founded  by  the 
Rev.  Archibald  McLean,  about  1765.  McLean 
was  originally  a  Presbyterian,  then  a  Glasite 
or  Sanoemanlan,  but  finally  adopted  the  Bap- 
tist view  of  the  constitution  of  the  churcn. 
From  many  of  his  Sandemanian  views  he  never 
freed  himself,  and  the  Scotch  Baptists  still 
insist  on  a  plurality  of  elders  in  each  church, 
on  the  weekly  celenration  of  the  Lord's  Sup 
per,  and  the  like.  They  are  Calvinistic  in 
doctrine,  lay  much  stress  on  the  duty  of  bap- 
tism, and  are  strict  communionists.  The  New 
Connection  of  General  Baptists  owed  Its  rise  to 
a  protest  against  the  anti-Trinitarian  views 
that  became  common  among  the  older  body 
of  General  Baptists.  Its  founder  was  Dan 
Taylor,  a  Torkshire  miner  converted  under 
the  Wesleyan  preaching,  a  man  of  little  edu- 
cation, but  of  great  natural  parts  and  a  hard 
worker.  Their  theology  Is  not  strongly  Ar- 
mlniui.  In  the  matter  of  conununion  their 
practice  Is  not  uniform ;  until  late  years  all 
the  diurdies  practised  strict  communion,  but 
the  practice  of  inviting  all  Christians  has 
grown,  until  probably  most  of  the  churches 
are  *  *  open. "  They  now  report  208  churches, 
184  pastors  and  misisionaries,  and  27.256  mem- 
bers. They  maintain  a  theological  school  at 
Nottingham,  founded  in  1797. 

Baptists  en  the  United  States.— A  few 
English  Baptists  are  known  to  have  come  to 
America  among  the  early  emigrants  ;  Hanserd 
Knollys  was  one,  and  for  a  time  he  dwelt  at 
what  is  now  Dover,  K.  H.  but  soon  returned 
to  England.  Individuals  among  the  Puritans 
avowed  Baptist  principles ;  sudi  a  case  was 
that  of  Henry  Dunster,  the  first  president  of 
UannEU*d  College.  The  history  of  American 
Baptists  really  oegins,  however,  with  the  ban- 
ishment of  Roger  Williams  from  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  in  October,  1635,  for  deny- 
ing the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  deal 
with  matters  of  conscience  and  religion. 
Williams  settled  at  Providence  In  June,  1686, 
and  founded. a  colony  which  Is  now  the  State 
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of  Rhode  Island.  The  foundation-stone  of 
this  new  government  was  absolute  religious 
liberty  for  every  man,  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  that  this  principle  was  em- 
bodied in  the  organic  law  of  a  people.  Will- 
iams was  led  to  adopt  the  Baptist  view  of  the 
constitution  of  the  church,  and  to  regard  his 

.  baptism  in  infancy  as  invalid.  There  being 
no  minister  within  the  small  colony,  he  was 
baptized  by  Ezekiel  Holliman,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  his  church  at  8alem,  and  then 
Williams  baptized  HoUiman  and  some  ten 
more.  This  occurred  some  time  about  Marcii, 
1639,  and  the  Providence  Baptist  church  was 
thereupon  organized.  Williams  did  not  him* 
self  remain  long  a  member  of  it,  not  beine 
satisfied  with  the  validity  of  this  baptism,  and 
during  his  remaining  years  was  a  **  seeker*  * 
unconnected  with  any  church.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  it  has  had  a  continuous  historv 
since  that  date,  but  if  this  be  admitted  it  is 
the  oldest  church  among  American  Baptists. 
A  church  was  formed  at  Newport  in  1^  bv 
John  Clarke.  His  successor  was  Obadiah 
Holmes,  who  was  publicly  whipped  in  Boston 
in  September,  1651,  for  the  heinous  crime  of 
denyms  infant  baptism.  The  first  church  in 
Massachusetts  was  formed  at  Swansea  in  1668 
by  John  Miles  and  seven  other  brethren,  and 
two  years  later  a  church  was  organized  in 
Boston.  A  Baptist  church  was  organized  in 
New  Tork  City  in  1669,  but  surviv^  persecu- 
tion only  a  few  months ;  it  was  revived  in 
1702,  and  his  had  a  continuous  existence  ever 
since.  A  church  was  formed  in Kittery,  Me., 
in  1683  ;  one  in  South  Carolina,  near  what  is 
now  Charleston,  in  1683,  that  still  survives  as 
the  First  church  of  Charleston.  The  first 
church  in  Pennsvl  vania  was  organized  in  1684 ; 
in  New  Jersey,  1688 ;  in  Connecticut  (Groton), 
1705  ;  in  Virginia,  1714.  In  1770  there  were 
only  77  churches,  and  the  total  membership 
cannot  be  estimated  higher  than  6000.  The  first 
trustworthy  statistics  are  those  of  1784,  when 
there  were  471  churches,  434  ministers,  and 
85,101  members.  Thenceforth  their  growth 
was  remarkable,  and  a  century  afterward 
there  were  reported  28,599  churches,  16,678 
ministers,  and  2,507,753  members.  The  num- 
ber of  members  in  1889  was  fuU^  8,000,000 
(these  figures  are  of  the  regular  Baptists  alone). 
The  history  of  Baptists  in  the  United  States 
is  for  many  years  mainly  a  record  of  the  per- 
secutions suffered  by  them  from  the  churches 
established  by  law  in  the  several  colonics  and 
states.  Massachusetts  banished  and  whipped 
them  ;  New  York  fined,  imprisoned,  and  ban- 
ished them;  Virginia  cast  them  into  prison 
for  preaching  the  gospel,  and  even  for  hearing 
it :  the  first  church  established  in  Maine  was 
so  harried  by  violence,  fines,  and  imprison- 
ment that  it  was  broken  up.  Milder  treat- 
ment was  experienced  in  some  of  the  colonies, 

^  notably  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina,  and  in  the  latter  state  Baptists  in- 
creased rapidly.  After  the  revolutionary  war 
the  several  states  speedily  adopted  toleration 
acts,  that  removed  the  chief  disabilities  of  Bap- 
tists ;  but  it  was  not  until  1833  that  Massa- 
chasetts  abolished  the  last  vestige  of  the  union 
of  church  and  state,  and  perfect  religious 
equality  was  secured  to  all  faiths. 


A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  Baptists 
of  America  by  their  providential  call  to  the 
work  of  foreign  missions.  In  1812  Adoniram 
Judson  and  his  wife,  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson» 
and  Luther  Rice,  were  appointed  missionaries 
by  the  newly  organized  American  Board  of 
Conunissioncrs  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 
sailed  for  India.  On  the  voyage,  from  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  without  consultation 
with  each  other,  they  came  to  ado^H  Baptist 
views,  and  when  they  reached  Calcutta  were 
baptized  on  profession  of  their  faith  by  an 
English  Baptist  missionary.  They  had  thus 
voluntarilv  and  from  a  sense  of  duty  severed 
their  coimection  with  the  Congregational 
churches,  and  left  themselves  in  a  strange  land 
without  support.  Mr.  Rice  returned  to  this 
country,  ana  travelled  among  the  Baptist 
churches,  relating  these  facts  and  appealing 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  the  Judsons  in 
this  work.  In  May,  1814,  36  delegates  from 
11  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  met 
in  Philadelphia  and  organized  the  Baptist 
General  Convention,  which  afterward  became 
known  as  the  Triennial  Convention,  from  its 
meeting  once  in  three  years.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Judsons  had  been  driven  out  of  Brit- 
ish India  by  bigoted  English  officials,  and  had 
established  themselves,  in  July,  1813,  in  Ran- 
goon, where  they  began  missionary  work 
among  the  Burmese.  In  July,  1819,  the  first 
convert,  Moung  Nau,  was  baptized.  The  war 
between  England  and  Burmah  broke  out  just 
as  the  work  be^an  to  prosper,  and  Judson  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  for  three  ^ears  he  and 
his  devoted  wife  suffered  incredible  tortures 
of  body  and  spirit.  After  the  war  the  mission 
was  under  British  protection  and  prospered. 
A  mission  to  the  Karens  was  begun  about  this 
time  by  Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman ;  and 
missions  were  successively  established  in  As- 
sam, in  Siam,  among  the  Telugus  in  Southern 
Hindustan,  in  China,  and  in  Japan. 

For  thirty  years  all  the  foreign  mission  work 
of  American  Baptists  was  done  through  this 
one  convention,  but  in  1844  the  differences 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  churches 
growing  out  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  then 
going  on  culminated  in  a  separation.  The 
churches  of  the  Southern  states  organized  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  this  convention  is  their  agent, 
through  various  standing  bou^,  for  all  their 
general  missionary  operations.  The  conven* 
tion  is  a  strictlv  delegated  body,  and  its  meet* 
ings  are  held  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
not  for  platform  oratory.  The  Home  Mission 
Board  employs  287  nussionaries,  who  labor 
in  15  slates  and  territories,  supplying  1114 
churches  and  stations,  to  which  in  1888  their 
labors  added  7496  members.  The  board  also 
maintains  a  mission  in  Cuba  and  publishes 
a  series  of  Sunday-school  papers  and  helps. 
It  raised  and  expended  in  1888,  $178,953.  The 
Foreign  Board  sustains  missions  in  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Italy,  South  Africa,  and  Northern 
China — in  all  115  missionaries,  who  labor 
among  59  churches  having  a  membership  of 
1967.  The  expenditures  in  1888  were  (84,- 
848.  The  Sotitherh  Baptist  Convention  repre- 
sents the  white  Baptists  of  the  South ;  the 
colored  Baptists  have  a  separate  organization 
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— the  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Convention 
of  the  United  States.  Though  verj  numerous 
in  the  South,  they  are  poor,  and  their  chief 
present  enterprise  Is  the  maintenance  of  a  mis- 
sion in  West  Central  Africa.  The  Baptists  of 
the  South,  white  and  colored,  are  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  8,000,000  now  reported  by  the 
"  regular"  churches  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  Southern  Baptists  withdrew  from 
the  Triennial  Convention  that  body  was  suf- 
fered to  die,  and  the  Northern  churdies  pro- 
vided for  the  carrying  on  of  their  foreign  work 
by  organizing,  in  1846,  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  with  headquarters  at  Bos- 
ton. Though  this  body  is  nominally  com- 
red  of  delegates  appointed  on  a  fixed  basis, 
meetings  have  been  for  man^  years  mere 
mass-meetings,  in  which  little  business  is  trans- 
acted and  most  of  the  time  is  given  to  popular 
oratory.  The  real  business  is  done  by  a  board 
of  managers,  of  whom  one-third  are  elected 
at  each  annual  meeting,  and  by  an  executive 
committee  chosen  bv  this  board.  In  spite  of 
this  loose  and  defective  organization,  thie 
union  has  done  a  great  worlc  in  the  foreign 
field.  Its  diief  labors  have  been  in  Asia,  but 
mbsions  have  also  been  maintained  in  Gler- 
many,  France,  Spain,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Sweden ;  and  within  a  few  years  an  estab- 
lished mission  in  Central  Africa  has  been 
turned  over  to  American  Baptists  and  is  con- 
ducted by  them.  In  the  various  missions  of 
the  union  there  are  now  642  churches,  1477 
mtasionaries  and  pastors,  and  69,272  members. 
The  union  raised  and  expended  in  1888  over 
t400,000.  Two  auxiliary  organizations  were 
formed  in  1871.  The  Woman's  Baptist  For- 
eign  Miasionarv  Society  has  its  headquarters 
in  Bofl^on,  ana  supports  84  missionaries,  67 
Bible  women,  and  109  schools  containing  8850 
pupils,  raising  for  all  these  purposes  in  1888, 
174.488.  'The  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  West  has  its  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago,  supports  80  missionaries,  26 
schools  having  1375  pupils,  and  raised  in  the 
same  year  $81,602. 

The  work  of  home  missions  was  begun  by 
Baptists  as  soon  as  they  had  any  existence  in 
this  country,  but  no  satisfactory  provision 
was  made  for  its  systematic  continuance  until 
IC^,  when  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society  was  or^nized  in  New  York  City, 
where  it  has  ever  since  had  its  headquarters. 
This  society,  in  1888,  raised  and  expended 
$551,595,  maintaining  missionary  operations 
in  45  states  and  territories,  having  in  all  748 
laborers,  who  cared  for  1594  churches  and 
stations,  performed  24,715  weeks  of  labor  and 
baptized  2886  persons.  Missionaries  in  their 
own  languages  are  employed  among  the  Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians,  frcnch,  Bohemians, 
Poles,  and  Chinese,  as  well  as  among  the 
colored  race  and  the  Indians.  A  Mexican 
mission  is  also  supported,  the  society  taking 
the  whole  of  North  America  as  its  field  of 
operations.  Many  of  the  most  flourishing 
cnurches  of  the  Central  and  Western  states 
owe  their  existence  to  this  society,  than  which 
there  has  been  no  other  agency  more  effective 
in  planting  and  nourishing  Baptist  churches 
in  the  various  states  as  they  have  been  settled 
and  developed.    The  society  has  a  Church 


Edifice  Fund,  from  which  gifts  and  loans  are 
made  to  churches  in  the  newer  parts  of  the 
country.  By  an  expenditure  of  $58,000  in 
1888,  this  fund  secured  to  the  denomination 
property  worth  $200,000.  The  society  has 
also  done  a  valuable  educational  work  in  the 
South  and  the  Indian  Territory,  where  it  main- 
tains 18  institutions  of  academic  and  collegiate 
grade,  in  which  there  are  185  teachers  and 
8661  pupils.  The  value  of  the  property  pos- 
scssea  by  these  schools,  or  held  by  tne  society 
for  their  maintenance,  is  $772,000.  Two 
Women's  Home  Mission  Societies  were  organ- 
ized in  1877,  one  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, and  one  located  at  Boston.  The  West- 
ern Society  maintains  a  training  school  at 
Chicago  for  missionary  workers  (women)  and 
has  in  its  employ  70  missionaries,  mainly  in 
the  South  and  West.  A  beneficent  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  employment  of  experienced 
women  to  work  among  the  newly  landed  im- 
migrants at  Castle  Garden,  and  in  several  of 
the  great  Eastern  cities.  The  Boston  society 
is  more  auxiliary  to  the  Home  Mission  Society, 
and  its  chief  work  is  furnishing  instructors  for 
the  schools  among  the  negroes  and  Indians 
under  the  society's  control. 

The  Baptists  earl^  recognized  the  power  of 
the  printing-press  tor  the  propagation  of  the 
truth,  and  in  1824  a  denominational  Tract  So- 
ciety was  organized  in  Washington.  In  1826 
it  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1845 
the  name  was  changed  to  The  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society,  which  it  still  bears. 
From  small  beginnings  it  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  publishing  houses  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  net  assets  of  over  $700,000,  and  it 
did  in  1888  a  business  of  over  $500,000.  It 
maintains  a  missionary  department,  which  ex- 
pended during  that  year  ^fiO,2SO  in  colporteur' 
and  Sunday-school  work.  It  maintains  also 
a  Bible  department  for  the  circulation  of  tho 
Scriptures,  which  expended  nearly  $4Q,000. 
Its  chief  work,  however,  is  the  publication 
of  religious  and  denominational  literature, 
including  Sunday-school  books,  children's  pa- 
pers, and  lesson  helps.  Of  these  periodicals, 
in  1888  it  published  28,115,225  copies. 

The  growth  of  Baptists  in  the  United  States 
has  been  much  hinaered  by  unfortunate  de- 
nominational controversies,  that  have  resulted 
in  divided  counsels  and  counter  efforts.  The 
effect  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  has  already 
been  described.  The  Northern  churches  had- 
several  experiences  of  this  kind,  only  less  di- 
visive in  their  results.  The  first  grew  out  of 
questions  relating  to  Bible  work.  When  the- 
American  Bible  Society  was  first  organized. 
Baptists  oo-operated  heartily,  in  proportion 
to  their  means,  in  the  work  of  translating  and 
circulating  the  word  of  €kxi  at  home  and 
abroad.  Both  in  this  country  and  in  England 
their  missionary  operations  forced  them  to  be- 

Eioneers  in  this  work.  Baptists  have  had  the 
onor,  in  many  instances,  of  being  the  first 
to  give  the  Bible  to  a  heathen  people,  in  some 
cases  being  the  first  to  reduce  the  language  to- 
writing  and  begin  a  literature.  William  Carey 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  Bengalee- 
about  1800,  which  was  the  first  version  made 
in  modem  times  in  a  heathen  tongue.  He 
afterward  assisted  in  translating  the  ^riptsiea 
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into  no  fewer  than  24  different  languages  and 
dialects  of  India,  and  these  versions  (upon 
which  he  did  far  the  largest  share  of  the  work) 
are  said  to  be  capable  of  being  read  by  one* 
third  of  the  inhaoitants  of  the  globe.  The 
first  version  into  Chinese  was  made  by  Josliua 
Marshnian,  Carey 's  fellow- laborer.  Many  ver- 
sions have  also  been  made  by  American  Bap« 
tist  missionaries :  The  first  and  only  version 
in  Burmese  was  made  by  Adoniram  Jui- 
son ;  the  first  and  only  version  in  Karen  by 
Francis  Mason ;  the  first  version  in  Siamese 
b^  John  Taylor  Jones ;  the  first  complete  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  in  both  Assamese  and  Japan- 
ese by  Nathan  Brown,  and  the  first  complete 
version  in  Telugu  was  that  of  Lyman  Jcwett. 
Besides  these,  versions  are  at  present  projected 
or  partially  completed  in  the  Garo,  Naga, 
Congo,  Bateke,  and  Balolo  languages — the 
last  three  being  languages  spoken  in  Centra] 
Africa.  For  ue  publication  and  circulation 
of  the  earliest  versions  made  by  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries, the  American  Bible  Society  voted 
appropriations.  After  a  time  objection  was 
made  to  them  that  they  rendered  "  baptizo" 
uniformly  by  a  Burmese  word  signifying 
"  dip"  or  •'  immerse,"  and  in  May,  1886,  the 
society  adopted  a  rule  to  **  encourage  only 
such  versions  as  conform  in  the  principle  of 
their  translation  to  the  common  English  ver- 
sion ;"  that  is,  versions  that  transliterated 
"  baptizo"  instead  of  translating  it,  whether 
according  to  the  Baptist  or  the  PcdobaptLst 
view  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
Baptist  members  of  the  board  vainly  urged 
that  the  society  had  already  appropriated 
$18,000  for  the  circulation  of  Dr.  Judson's 
version,  with  full  knowledge  of  its  nature ; 
that  this  was  the  only  version  in  Burmese  in 
existence,  and  that  the  alternative  was  eitiier 
to  circulate  this  or  deprive  the  Burmese  of  the 
gospel ;  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  rule  in- 
troduced a  new  and  necessarily  divisive  prin- 
ciple into  the  society's  policy.  On  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule,  they  felt  constrained  to  with- 
draw from  co-operation  with  the  society,  and 
in  April,  1887,  a  convention  held  at  Philadel- 

Shia  organized  the  American  and  Foreign 
iible  Society,  to  "  aid  in  the  wider  circulation 
of  the  Holy  Scripture  in  all  lands."  From 
the  first  there  was  a  division  of  sentiment  in 
the  new  society.  Some  were  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  circulation  of  the  King  James  ver- 
sion, and  confining  the  work  of  making  new 
translations  wholly  to  foreign  tongues  ;  while 
another  party  insisted  that  the  principle  of 
faithful  translation  required  the  society  also 
to  revise  the  English  Scriptures,  or  make  a 
new  translation.  This  conflict  of  opinion 
finally  broke  out  into  a  violent  controversy, 
and  in  IBoO  a  strong  minority  withdrew  and 
formed  the  American  Bible  Union,  whose  ob- 
ject was  declared  to  be  '*  to  procure  and  cir- 
culate the  most  faithful  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  all  languages  throughout  the  world." 
The  principle  of  translation  adopted  by  the 
union  was  to  render  every  word  of  the  orig- 
inal Scriptures  into  that  vernacular  word 
which  would  most  nearly  represent  its  mean- 
ing, as  determined  by  the  best  modern  scholar- 
ship. A  version  of  the  New  Testament,  made 
on  these  principles,  was  issued  in  1865,  and 


from  time  to  time  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
have  been  publish^,  but  no  complete  version 
of  It  has  been  yet  made.  The  Bible  Union  ver- 
sion, wjiile  it  has  a  certain  value  as  a  literal 
and  scholarly  rendering  of  the  New  Testament 
in  English,  was  a  failure  from  the  first  as  a 
version  for  popular  circulation.  It  was  stig- 
matized as  a  "  sectarian"  translation,  and  its 
use  among  Baptists  themselves  has  never  been 
large.  Thousands  of  Baptists  have  never  seen 
a  copy ;  many  have  never  even  heard  of  it. 
For  a  time  these  two  Bible  societies  flourished 
and  had  devoted  adherents ;  but  those  who 
founded  them  for  the  most  part  passed  away 
years  ago,  and  a  generation  succeeded  that 
was  indifferent  to  either  or  hostile  to  both. 
The  work  declined,  but  the  controversies  con- 
tinued. At  length,  in  the  year  1888,  a  Bible 
convention  at  Saratoga  effected  a  settlement 
of  the  questions  at  issue  ;  recommending  that 
the  foreign  Bible  work  be  done  by  the  Mis- 
sionary Union  and  the  home  work  bv  the 
Publication  Society  ;  and  that  the  latter  should 
circulate  according  to  demand  the  Bible  Union, 
King  James  and  Kevised  versions. 

No  controversy  was  more  disastrous  to  the 
Baptist  churches  of  the  Middle  states  than  the 
anti-Masonic  struggle  between  the  years  1826 
and  1840.  One  William  Morgan,  a  Mason, 
who  had  published  a  book  purporting  to  ex- 
pose the  secrets  of  the  order,  suddenly  disap- 
peared in  1826  and  was  believed  to  have  been 
loullv  dealt  with.  A  body  was  discovered 
and  identified  as  his,  though  the  indentifica- 
tion  has  always  been  regsu^ed  as  doubtful. 
Excitement  against  the  Masons,  and  secret 
fraternities  generally,  rose  hif^h,  until  the  dis- 
pute became  a  political  issue  m  state  and  even 
national  elections,  and  the  churches  took  the 
matter  up.  In  a  large  number  of  Baptist 
churches  the  majority  opposed  secret  fraterni- 
ties, declaring  them  to  be  unscriptural  and 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  liberties  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  many  cases  the  minority 
were  disfellowshipped,  and  not  a  few  fiour- 
ishing  churches  were  crippled  or  even  extin* 
guished,  while  the  growth  of  all  was  neces- 
sarily much  retarded.  The  lessons  of  that 
period  have  taught  American  Baptists  to  bo 
chary  of  interfering  through  church  discipline 
with  questions  not  strictly  religious,  and  to 
beware  of  attempting  to  settle  by  an  authorita- 
tive rule  questions  of  conduct  that  it  is  each 
Christian  man's  right  and  duty  to  decide  for 
himself.  ■  Thus,  while  at  the  present  time  the 
majority  of  Baptists  favor  strongly  total  ab- 
stinence as  a  rule  of  personal  conduct  and 
prohibition  as  a  practical  policy,  in  verv  few 
churches  is  either  made  a  test  of  fellowMiip. 

The  Baptist  churches  of  the  South  and 
West  were  much  disturbed  during  the  second 
quarter  of  this  century  b^  tlie  agitation  that 
culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Dis- 
ciples or  Campbellites  as  a  separate  body. 
[See  Disciples.]  Under  the  leadership  of 
Alexander  Campbell  the  entire  Mahoning  Bap- 
tist Association  of  Ohio  adopted  the  new 
views,  and  a  large  number  of  churches  in  other 
Ohio  associations  followed  this  example.  The 
"  reformation,"  as  it  was  called,  spread  to 
Kentucky  and  Virginia,  dividing  churches  and 
associations,  and  causing  fierce  religious  con- 
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troversy.  It  has  always  been  and  still  is  a  de- 
batable question  how  far  Alexander  Camp- 
beirs  views  really  differed  from  such  as  have 
always  been  tolerated,  if  not  approved  in  Bap- 
tist churches,  nor  is  it  easy  to  apportion  justly 
the  blame  of  the  schism  that  occurred.  Men 
of  strong  wills,  incisive  intellects  and  gf^at 
controversial  cifts  ranged  themselves  on  op- 
posite sides  01  the  question.  The  first  overt 
acts  of  separation  were  committed  by  the  Bap- 
tist churches,  for  what  they  deemed  not  only 
sufficient,  but  controlling  reasons.  The  Beaver 
Association  of  Ohio  about  1829  issued  a  circu- 
lar denouncing  the  Mahoning  Association  and 
Mr.  Campbell  as  disbelieving  many  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the  autumn 
of  1832  the  Dover  Association  of  Virginia, 
after  careful  deliberation,  advised  the  churches 
constituting  it,  *'  to  separate  from  their  com- 
munion all  such  persons  as  are  promoting  con- 
troversy and  discord  under  the  specious  namf 
of  *  Reiormers.'  "  This  advice  was  given  on 
the  avowed  ground  that  the  doctrines  taught 
were  "  not  according  to  godliness,  but  subver- 
sive of  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  disorganizing  and  demoralizing  in  their 
tendency,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  dis- 
avowed and  resisted  by  all  the  lovers  of  truth 
and  sound  piety."  Twenty  years  after.  Rev. 
Jeremiah  B.  Jeter,  one  of  the  ablest  Baptist 
opponents  of  the  Disciple  movement,  and  one 
of  the  authors  of  this  resolution,  published  it 
as  his  belief  that  the  report  adopted  by  the 
Dover  Association  contained  "  some  unguard- 
ed, unnecessarily  harsh  expressions,"  and  par- 
ticularly acknowledged  that  this  oharactcri- 
zation  of  the  doctrines  of  Campbell  as  "  de- 
moralizing in  their  tendency*'  was  unjust. 
From  this  time  those  who  sym^thized  with 
Mr.  Campbell  either  voluntarily  withdrew 
from  the  Baptists  or  were  disfcllowshipped 
by  them,  and  in  a  decade  the  separation  was 
complete.  To  do  this  rent  the  denomination 
in  twain  in  the  West  and  South.  Churches 
were  split  in  two  or  completely  dissolved,  or 
even  went  over  bodily  to  the  new  sect ;  a  few 
whole  associations  became  Disciples ;  and 
seeds  of  bitterness  and  discord  were  sown 
that  have  borne  fruit  in  more  than  a  genera- 
tion of  unfraternal  strife  and  disorganization. 
Still  another  fruitful  source  of  divisions  has 
been  found  in  educational  projects  amons 
American  Baptists.  The  New  England 
churches  have  been  happily  free  from  this 
trouble.  Very  early  in  their  history  a  school 
was  founded  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  to  which  the 
name  of  Rliode  Island  College  was  first  ^iven. 
In  1765  James  Manning  was  elected  president, 
and  the  first  commencement  was  held  Sep- 
tember 7,  1769,  when  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  was  conferred  on  seven  young  men. 
In  1770  the  college  was  removed  to  Provi- 
dence, and  in  1804  its  name  was  changed  to 
Brown  University,  in  honor  of  a  generous 
benefactor,  Nicholas  Brown.  This,  the  oldest 
and  best- known  Baptist  institution  of  learning, 
has  a  long  and  distinguished  roll  of  alumni, 
and  a  property  valued  at  $2,875,000.  The 
Newton  Theological  Institution  owes  its  origin 
to  a  meeting  of  ministers  and  laymen  held  in 
Boston  in  1825.  Its  early  years  were  marked 
by  difficulties  and  debts,  but  at  length  a  per- 


manent endowment  was  secured.  It  has  grad- 
uated or  instructed  about  800  students,  and 
among  its  alumni  are  many  of  tlie  most  useful 
and  distinguished  preachers  and  teachers  of 
the  denomination.  Another  New  England 
institution  is  Waterville  College,  Me.,  which 
was  founded  in  1818  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Chaplin,  as  the  outcome  of  a  private  school 
maintained  by  him  at  Dan  vers.  The  colle- 
giate charter  was  ^nted  in  1820.  The  early 
history  of  the  institution  was  one  of  continual 
struggle  with  adversity,  but  of  late  years  it 
has  found  generous  friends.  In  recognition 
of  the  benefactions  of  one  of  these,  Gardner 
Colby,  the  name  was  changed  in  1867  to  Colby 
University.  It  Is  now  generously  endowed, 
and  has  three  academics  connected  with  it. 

In  the  Middle  and  Western  states,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  South,  there  has  not  been 
this  unity  of  action  in  educational  matters. 
New  York  Baptists  had  a  school  for  higher 
education  as  early  as  1820,  which  in  1834  de- 
veloped into  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  The- 
ological Institution.  In  1846  the  literary  de- 
partment was  chartered  as  a  university,  its 
name  bein^  changed  to  Madison  University, 
the  theological  seminary  being  maintained  as 
a  separate  institution,  but  in  harmony  with  the 
college.  The  village  of  Hamilton  was  thought 
by  many  Baptists  to  be  an  unsuitable  site  for 
a  denominational  school,  and  in  1847  an  effort 
was  made  to  remove  it  to  a  better  location. 
The  city  of  Rochester  offered  special  induce- 
ments and  was  decided  upon  as  the  new  site. 
But  a  party  rallied  to  the  defence  of  the  old 
site,  discussions  grew  warm,  passionate  feel- 
ings were  exciteo,  and  the  ena  was  a  division 
— part  of  the  faculty  and  supporters  going  to 
found  a  new  institution,  since  known  as  the 
University  of  Rochester.  The  new  institution 
opened  its  doors  to  students  in  1850.  For  a 
time  the  collegiate  and  theological  departments 
at  Rochester  w^ere  maintained  in  close  connec- 
tion, but  since  1855  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  has  been  an  independent  school.  It 
has  a  German  department  for  the  education  of 
students  to  preach  the  gospel  in  that  language 
to  their  own  countrymen,  and  the  generalcata- 
logue  of  1889  reports  979  students  as  having 
been  educated  for  the  ministry  during  its  his- 
tory. The  division  of  the  New  York  Baptist 
institutions  has  been  marked  by  a  correspond- 
ing division  among  the  churches,  part  of 
which  have  supported  the  one  and  part  the 
other.  The  old  bitterness  has  somewhat  sub- 
sided  of  late  years,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unfortunate  that  the  present  generation 
should  seem  willing  to  perpetuate  divisions 
caused  by  the  unwisdom  ana  contentiousnes.^; 
of  their  fathers.  This  experience  has  been 
duplicated  in  several  Western  states,  when 
rival  institutions  have  been  founded  in  exces 
of  educational  needs,  wiUi  the  result  of  mak 
ing  all  poor  and  inefficient,  where  a  single 
strong  institution  might  have  been  established. 
The  other  principal  schools  founded  or  con- 
trolled by  Baptists  are :  Baptist  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  Morgan  Fark,  111.  (1867) ; 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Upland,  Pa. 
(1868) :  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Louisville,  Ky.  (1858) ;  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg,   Pa.  (1846) ;   Columbiaa 
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University.  Washinffton  (1821) ;  Richmond 
College,  Richmond,  Va.  (1832) ;  Denison  Uni- 
versity, Granville,  O.  (1882).  la  all  there  are 
7  theological  schools  and  34  colleges,  besides 
82  institutions  of  coUeiiriate  grade  for  joung 
women  exclusively.  Of  these  Vassar  College, 
founded  in  1861,  at  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  oy 
the  beneficence  of  Matthew  Vassar,  is  the  best 
endowed  college  for  women  in  the  world. 
There  are  also  42  academic  institutions,  most 
of  which  are  unendowed,  and  17  schools  for 
negroes  and  Indians.  I<i  all.  Baptists  conduct 
18S  institutions,  in  which  17,552  pupils  were 
instructed  in  1888,  and  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cational plant  (many  institutions  not  reporting) 
is  returned  at  |19,676,879.  In  1888,  besides  un- 
reported gifts,  $789,000  was  given  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  There  was  organized  at 
Washington,  in  May,  1888,  an  American  Bap- 
tist Education  Society,  which  is  expected  to 
do  much  in  the  way  of  advancing  and  espe- 
cially of  unifying  and  consolidating  the  edu- 
cational work  of  Baptists.  Local  educational 
societies  have  for  many  years  past  done  a  good 
work  in  this  line,  but  this  organization  is 
national  in  its  scope. 

Besides  the  agencies  already  mentioned  for 
uniting  the  Baptist  churches  in  missionary 
work,  the  local  and  state  associations  demand 
notice.  Local  associations  in  the  older  states 
commonly  follow  county  lines,  but  in  the 
newer  states  embrace  larger  territories.  These 
associations  meet  annually,  and  with  the 
churches  composing  them,  appoint  delegates 
to  a  larger  body,  called  the  General  Associa- 
tion, or  State  Convention.  A  good  type  of 
these  bodies  is  the  Baptist  Missionary  Conven- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York,  whose  object 
is  declared  to  be  "  to  promote  the  preaching 
of  the  gbspel.  and  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  Baptist  churches  in  the  State  of 
New  York  ;  to  encourage  the  common  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  denomination  within  the 
state  ;  the  jgeneral  care  and  encouragement  of 
denominational  Sunday-school  work;  to  pro- 
mote denominational  acquaintance,  fellow- 
ship, and  growth. "  Fort^-tbree  local  associa- 
tions are  found  in  the  territory  of  this  conven- 
tion, and  the  878  churclies  composing  them 
report  122.142  members,  church  property  val- 
ued at  $11,890,212,  and  $274,193  raised  for 
missionary  and  benevolent  work,  of  which 
$13,520  was  raised  and  expended  by  the  con- 
vention itself  in  its  special  work.  A  good 
type  of  the  local  associations  (of  which  there 
are  1312  in  the  United  States)  is  the  Southern 
New  York,  whose  obiect  is  defined  in  its  con- 
stitution as  '*  the  cultivation  of  fraternal  sym- 
pathy, the  promotion  of  each  other's  spiritual 
welfare,  and  the  establishment  and  strengthen- 
ing of  Baptist  churches  within  its  bounds.'' 
Its  61  churches  have  a  total  membership  of 
15,452,  and  expended  over  $46,000  for  mis- 
sions in  New  York  City. 

Besides  the  "  regular"  Baptists,  there  are  a 
number  of  bodies  that  agree  with  them  in  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  constitution  of 
the  church  and  the  nature  of  baptism.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  the  FteetDiU  Bap- 
thU,  or  Free  Baptists,  as  they  now  call  them- 
selves. Their  separate  organization  dates  from 
1780,  when  Benjamin  R&ndall  organized  the 


first  church  of  this  order  at  New  Durham, 
N.  H.  He  had  been  converted  under  the 
preaching  of  Whitelicld,  and  was  at  first  a  Coq- 
^cgationalist,  but  adopted  Baptist  views  and 
pined  a  regular  Baptist  church,  by  which  be 
was  disfellowshipped  for  relccting  Calvinistic 
doctrines.  The  Freewill  Baptbts,  as  their 
name  implies,  have  been  ArminianintheoI(^, 
and  practise  "  open"  communion.  In  1827 
they  organized  a  Qeneral  Conference,  which 
meets  Iriennially.  During  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  they  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of 
abolition,  and  declined  overtures  for  union 
made  by  about  12,000  Baptists  of  Kentucky, 
because  the  latter  favored  slavery.  The  Free- 
will Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  or- 
?anized  in  1838,  and  has  a  vigorous  mission  in 
ndia.  A  Home  Mission  Society  was  formed 
in  1834,  and  an  Education  Societv  in  1840. 
The  denomination  sustains  Hillsdale  College, 
in  Michigan,  Bates  College,  in  Maln^,  besides 
ilumerous  schools  of  academic  grade.  They 
also  have  a  publishing  house,  formerly  located 
at  Dover,  N.  H.,  but  now  at  Boston,  Mass. 
They  now  have  1531  churches,  1814  ministers^ 
and  82,686  members.  The  Separates  or  Free 
Communion  Baptists  rose  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  during  the  Whitefleld  revivals, 
organizing  themselves  into  the  Groton  Union 
Conference  in  1785.  Since  1841  they  have 
been  mainly  absorbed  by  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tists, though  there  are  still  returned  43  min- 
isters and  5827  members  of  this  persuasion. 
A  few  Baptists  are  known  as  the  Uumberland 
Free  Baptists,  but  they  have  no  separate  or- 
ganization and  publish  no  statistics  ;  their 
numbers  are  estimated  at  1000.  Various  other 
unassociatcd  Baptist  churches,  holding  Free- 
will doctrines,  arp  said  to  exist,  to  the  estimated 
numbef  of  13,190.  In  1822  a  small  denomi- 
nation, holding  Arminian  views,  but  practising 
strict  communion,  was  formed  in  the  West, 
principally  in  the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Kentucky,  under  the  name  of 
Qeneral  Baptists,  They  were  estimated  in  1888 
to  have  over  2000  churches  and  13,000  mem- 
bers. A  considerable  number  of  the  regular 
Baptists  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  sep- 
arated from  the  other  churches,  on  account  of 
doctrinal  and  practical  deferences.  Holding  a 
Ii3ri)er-Calvinislic  theology,  they  were  oppoMd 
to  missions,  Sunday-schools,  and  all  "  con- 
trivances which  seem  to  make  the  salvation 
of  men  depend  on  human  effort. ' '  They  have 
been  known  as  Anti-Misidon  Baptists,  "  Anti- 
Effort."  "Old,"  and  *' Hardshell"  Baptists. 
In  1854  they  had  66,6{)0  members,  but  they 
have  gradually  decreased  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence, though  tliey  are  still  strong  In  the 
country  regions  of  Georgia  and  other  South- 
ern states.  They  had  m  1888  about  1800 
churches  and  46,000  members.  The  Secenth- 
Day  Baptists  had  their  origin  in  Rhode  Island, 
a  church  being  founded  at  Newport  in  1671 
by  Stephen  Mumford,  an  emigrant  from  Eng- 
land. A  General  Conference  was  organiz^ 
early  in  the  present  century,  which  has  met 
triennially  since  1846.  They  formed  a  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  in  1842,  and  support 
a  tract  and  publishing  house.  Their  head- 
quarters are  at  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.  They 
have  110  churches  and  9000  members.    Ger- 
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man  immi?rant8,  settling  at  what  is  now  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa.,  in  1728  formed  the  first  Oer- 
inan  Seventh-JDay  Baptist  Church,  and  they 
have  since  fi^^wn  to  an  estimated  membership 
of  3500.  From  the  year  1839  Six-PnnripU 
Bttntist  churches  have  existed  in  Rhode  Island, 
ana  the  churches  of  this  order  have  a  present 
membership  of  1450. 

The  Tankers,  called  also  "Dunkers," 
' '  Dunkards, "  "  German  Baptists, "  and 
"Brethren,"  are  found  mainly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  they  settled  in  considerable  num- 
bers from  1719  to  1730,  and  have  prospered 
greatly  in  numbers  and  wealth.  They  hold 
m  the  main  the  same  doctrines  as  the  regular 
Baptists,  but  add  some  peculiarities  of  prac- 
tice. They  have  a  regular  ministry,  but  ^y 
them  no  salary,  re^raing  even  the  receiving 
of  fees  with  great  dwfavor.  They  oppose  Sun- 
day-schools and  secret  societies  ;  practise  feet- 
washing  as  a  relij^ous  ordinance  ;  interpreting 
literally  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  xvi. 
20.  they  "  greet  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss.'* 
They  bore  consistent  testimony  against  slav- 
ery, atid  are  now  active  advocates  of  total  ab- 
stinence. They  were  for  a  time  inclined  to 
regard  higher  education  as  a  conforming  to 
the  world,  but  they  now  have  several  colleges 
and  high  schools,  iu  which  co-education  is 
practised.  They  still  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  theological  schools  or  seminaries. 
They  publish  no  statistics,  having  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  so  doing,  but  they  are 
believed  on  good  grounds  to  have  about  630 
churches,  2485  preachers,  and  95.000  members. 
A  division  of  the  Tunkers  has  Joined  the  Ger- 
man Seventh-Day  Baptists — if,  indeed,  they 
are  not,  as  some  authorities  maintain,  the 
originators  of  that  body. 

The  Winebrennerians,  or  "  Church  of  God, " 
owe  their  origin  to  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  John 
Winebrenner,  who  in  the  year  1820  was  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  A  great  revival  of  religion 
began  among  his  people,  and  the  work  aroused 
much  opposition  m  the  church,  which  looked 
unfavorably  on  such  manifestations  of  abnor- 
mal excitement  (as  they  viewed  revivals). 
After  five  years  of  conflict  Mr.  Winebrenner 
and  his  people  separated  from  the  German 
Reformed  Church  and  formed  an  independent 
congregation.  About  this  time  similar  revi- 
vals occurred  in  the  surrounding  towns,  and 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  new  churches. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Winebrenner  had  been 
studving  the  Scriptures,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  neither  In  doctrine  nor  in  discip- 
line did  the  German  Reformed  Church  cor- 
respond to  the  apostolic  model,  which  he  now 
conceived  to  be  independent  churches,  com- 
posed onlv  of  believers,  and  without  any  hu- 
man creed  or  laws,  the  Scriptures  alone  being 
accepted  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  In 
October,  1880,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Harris- 
burg, at  whicli  a  regular  system  of  co-operation 
was  adopted  by  the  churches  sympathising 
with  these  views,  and  Mr.  Winebrenner  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  conference.  This  body 
now  meets  annually,  and  14  other  conferences 
or  annual  elderships  have  since  been  organ- 
ized, besides  a  general  eldership  that  meets 
triennially.    The  Church  of  God  has  an  itiner- 


ant ministry,  the  appointments  being  made  by 
the  respective  elderships ;  they  practise  feet- 
washing  as  a  religious  ordinance ;  recognize 
only  immersion  or  believers  as  baptism,  and 
hold  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  **  ad- 
ministered to  Christians  only,  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  always  in  the  evening. "  The  church 
has  a  publisliing  house  at  Harrisburg,  an 
academy  at  Bosheyville,  Pa.,  and  a  college  at 
Pindlay,  O.  Their  numbers  were  last  re- 
turned at  475  churches,  450  ministers,  and 
29,683  members. 

Baptists  in  British  America. — There 
were  Baptists  in  Nova  Scotia  from  1760,  but 
the  first  Baptist  church  In  the  British  provinces 
was  orgauized  in  Sackville,  K.  B.,  in  1768, 
and  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Swansea,  3Iass.  An  association  of  the  churches 
was  formed  in  1800.  Up  to  this  time  most  of 
the  churches  had  practised  open  communion, 
but  they  gradually  came  to  regard  this  as  in- 
consistent with  their  principles.  In  1881  this 
association  had  so  grown  that  for  convenience 
it  was  divided  into  the  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  associations ;  the  former  was  in 
1850  divided  into  the  Eastern,  Central,  and 
Western  associations,  and  the  latter  in  1847 
divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western,  while 
from  it  was  organized  in  1850  a  Southern  as- 
sociation, and  in  1868  the  Prince  Edward's 
Island  Association.  These  churches  have  been 
active  in  missionary  work,  a  society  having 
been  formed  In  1815  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in 
1820  in  New  Brunswick,  which  have  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  work  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  educational  work  the  maritime 
provinces  have  also  been  honorably  prominent. 
When  they  had  but  29  churches  and  1772 
members,  they  established  an  academy  at  Hor- 
ton,  N.  S.,  and  another  not  long  afterward  at 
Fredcricton,  N.  B.  Acadia  Coilejge,  founded 
about  1820,  is  their  chief  institution,  and  has 
an  endowment  of  $100,000.  It  has  an  efficient 
faculty  and  a  large  corps  of  students.  The  7 
maritime  provinces  now  report  874  churches 
and  48,937  members. 

Churches  were  organized  almost  simultane- 
ously in  Quebec  and  Ontario—in  the  former 
province  in  1794,  and  in  the  latter  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Most  of  the  early  churches 
were  planted  by  missionaries  from  the  United 
States,  but  some  of  the  earliest  were  composed 
of  Scotch  settlers.  The  first  Biaptist  church 
of  Montreal  was  not  organized  until  1830,  and 
the  French  Catholic  population  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  has  been  an  unfavorable  soil 
for  the  growth  of  Baptists,  though  the  flour- 
ishing Grand  Ligne  Mission  has  done  a  good 
work  among  them  and  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  some  5000  people  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  Ontario  has  horded  better  con- 
ditions of  increase,  and  the  Baptist  churches 
are  there  numerous  and  growing.  Controver- 
sies over  the  communion  question  have  been 
no  small  hindrance  to  Baptist  progress  in 
Canada,  these  controversies  causing  the  divi- 
sion of  churches  and  the  dissolution  of  mis- 
sionary organizations.  Tlie  Canada  Baptist 
Union,  formed  in  1843,  after  the  model  of  the 
English  organization,  has  had  a  more  stable 
existence  than  its  predecessors.  The  Home 
Mission  Society,  formed  In  1854,  has  been  a 
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helpful  and  aggressive  organization,  planting 
new  churciies  and  sustaining  weak  interests  ; 
and  the  Foreign  Mission  Society,  for  many 
years  auxiliary  to  tlic  Missionary  Union,  has 
since  1878  maintained  indejpendent  enterprises 
and  has  a  flourishing  mission  among  the  Tel- 
ugus.  A  Baptist  college  was  founded  about 
1860  at  Woodstock,  but  has  within  the  past 
year  been  transformed  into  an  academic  insti- 
tution. Previously  the  theological  depart- 
ment had  been  transferred  to  the  Toronto  Bap- 
tist College,  a  theological  school  established  in 
1880  through  the  liberality  and  foresight  of 
William  McMastor.  Within  the  past  two 
years,  also  through  his  aid,  Canada  Bai>ti8t8 
hafe  established  the  Toronto  Baptist  Univer- 
sity, with  which  both  the  theological  school 
and  the  Woodstock  Academy  are  affiliated, 
and  in  connection  with  which  the  Moulton 
College  for  women  has  been  founded  by  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  McMaster.  Though  tho 
new  university  is  but  just  launched,  it  gives 
every  promise  of  being  second  to  no  denomi- 
national school  in  breadth,  thoroughness,  and 
efficiency.  The  Eastern  and  Western  Con- 
ventions of  Canada  now  report  391  churches 
and  81,853  members,  besides  20  churches  and 
820  members  in  ]&Ianitoba  and  1100  Baptists 
umissociatcd. 

Baptists  in  Europe. — The  history  of  mod- 
ern Baptists  in  Germany  begins  with  the  con- 
version of  Johann  Gerhardt  Oncken,  about 
1830,  and  his  baptism  in  1834  by  Professor 
Barnas  Sears,  of  the  Newton  Theological  In- 
stitution, who  was  in  Germany  pursuing  his 
studies.  A  Baptist  church  waa  organized  at 
Hamburg,  with  Mr.  Oncken  as  pastor,  but  for 
some  years  the  dissenters  from  tlic  established 
Lutheran  Church  suffered  severely  from  per- 
secution. For  a  time  the  American  Baptists 
sustained  a  mission  in  Germany,  through  their 
Missionary  Union,  but  for  many  years  it  has 
been  self-supporting,  and  now  maintains  mis- 
sions of  its  own  in  China  and  South  Africa, 
besides  doing  home  mission  work  in  Turkey 
and  Russia.  In  the  latter  country  the  Baptist 
churches  are  barely  tolerated,  their  ministers 
being  often  imprisoned,  but  more  liberty  has 
been  given  them  of  late  years,  and  they  are 
now  establishing  themselves  in  a  church  home 
in  St.  Petersburg.  The  German  Baptists,  in- 
cluding their  home  and  foreign  missions,  and 
the  associated  churches  of  Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  Denmark.  Finland,  Poland,  Hol- 
land, and  Switzerland,  now  report  212 
churches  and  41,270  members.  They  sustain 
an  excellent  theological  school  and  a  publish- 
ing house  at  Hamburg.  The  Baptist  churches 
of  Sv^eden  owe  their  origin  to  the  conversion 
in  New  York  of  a  Swedish  sailor,  Gustavus 
W.  Schroeder.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Sweden 
he  met  a  Methodist  missionary,  Rev.  Freder- 
ick O.  Nelson,  who  was  by  him  instructed  in 
Baptist  principles,  embraced  them,  and  was 
baptized  by  Mr.  Oncken  in  1847.  He  was 
prospered  in  his  labors  in  Sweden,  in  spite  of 
imprisonment  and  banishment,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Andreas  Wibcrg,  was  even  more  fruit- 
ful in  labors.  In  Norway  also  the  Baptist 
churches  have  spread,  until  in  the  two  king- 
doms there  are  now  495  churches  and  33.238  I 
members.    They  sustain  at  Stockholm  a  the- 


ological school  that  has  educated  over  250 
ministers.  They  are  yet  subject  to  occasional 
persecution,  but  the  chief  rigors  of  the  law 
are  no  longer  felt  by  them.  The  Missionary 
Union  formerly  maintained  missions  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Greece,  but  for  some  years 
no  appropriations  have  been  made  to  these 
countries.  In  none  of  them  have  the  Bap- 
tist churches  planted  grown  with  much  rapid- 
ity or  made  any  appreciable  impression  on  the 
jKjpulalion.  They  still  live,  however,  and 
grow,  though  slowly.  From  France  are  re- 
ported 17  churches,  with  1190  members,  and 
a  theological  school  is  sustained  by  them  in 
Paris ;  in  Spain  there  are  2  churches,  with 
105  members,  and  in  Greece  a  single  church, 
with  7  members. 

Baptists  in  Australasia. — Rev.  Johu 
Saunders,  a  Baptist  minister  who  had  estab- 
lished two  churches  in  London,  became  very 
desirou^of  preaching  to  the  convicts  and  plant- 
ing a  Christian  church  at  Botany  Bay.  He 
reached  Sidney,  N.  S.  W.,  in  1834,  and  soon 
formed  the  Bathurst  street  church.  His  ardu- 
ous labors  finally  broke  his  health,  but  a  wor- 
thy successor  was  found  in  Rev.  James  Vol- 
ler,  by  whose  efforts  an  association  was  formed 
that  now  numbers  24  churches  and  1420  mem- 
bers. The  Baptist  Church  in  Melbourne.  Vic- 
toria, was  organized  in  1845  by  Rev.  William 
Ham,  and  the  cause  there  has  prospered  con- 
tinuously. There  are  now  40  churches  and 
4558  mcmbei*s.  In  South  Australia  the  first 
Baptist  church  to  bo  established  was  the  Hin- 
ders street  chapel  of  Adelaide,  which  dates 
from  1861.  Progress  here  has  been  hindered 
by  an  excess  of  the  spirit  of  independency 
and  too  little  co-operation,  but  there  arc  5S 
churches  and  3665  members.  The  Wharf 
street  chapel  in  Moreton  Bay,  Queensland, 
was  built  in  1856.  after  Rev.  B.  G.  Wilson  had 
preached  there  for  several  years,  and  from 
this  the  Baptists  of  the  colony  have  increased 
to  27  churches  and  2230  members.  In  New 
Zealand  there  are  26  churches  and  2768  mem- 
bers, and  besides  the  work  among  the  white 
people  a  mission  is  maintained  among  the 
Maoris,  of  whom  there  are  still  about  50,000. 
Work  was  begun  by  Baptists  in  Tasmania  in 
1834,  but  there  have  been  meagre  results  here, 
in  spite  of  many  years  of  hard  labor,  there 
being  at  present  but  9  churches  and  497  mem- 
bers. 

LiTEBATUBE. — The  best  and  most  compre- 
hensive work  is  Armitage's  History  of  the 
Baptists  (New  York,  1887).  Cramp's  Baptist 
Ilistory  (Philadelphia,  no  date)  was  in  its  day 
a  useful,  popular  work,  and  is  still  the  best 
known,  but  is  untrustworthy.  Other  his- 
tories, such  as  Orchard's,  are  worse  than  use- 
less, being  unscholarly  and  misleading.  On 
the  English  Baptists  especially,  see  :  Crosby's 
History  of  the  English  Baptists  (London,  1738- 
40,  4  vols.),  invaluable  for  its  collection  of 
documents  relating  to  the  17th-century  Bap- 
tists ;  Ivimey's  Ilistory  of  the  English  Baptists 
(London,  1811-30,  4  vols.),  the  first  two  vol- 
umes little  more  than  a  compilation  from 
Crosby,  but  the  last  two  containing  much  valu- 
able material ;  Evans*  Early  English  Baptists 
(London,  1862, 2  vols.),  excellent,  especially  for 
its  documentary  history  of  Smyth  and  tho 
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General  Baptists  ;  Dezter's  True  Story  of  John 
Smyih,  the  SeBaptist  (Boston,  1881),  invalu- 
able  for  its  bibliography  of  the  baptismal  con- 
troversy in  England  ;  PMicationi  of  the  Uan- 
serd  Knotfys  Society  (London,  1846-54,  10 
vols.),  an  indispensable  collection  of  carefully 
edited  reprints  of  early  English  Baptist  books 
and  tracts ;  Cutting's  ffietorieal  Vindications 
(Boston,  1859),  polemic  but  scholarly,  and 
containing  numerous  docun^ents ;  Barclay's 
Inner  Life  of  the  Beligious  Societies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth (London,  1876)  shows  relations  of 
Baptists  to  Friends  ;  Dexter  *&  Gongregational' 
ism  as  Seen  in  its  Literature  (Kew  York,  1880) 
gives  the  completesi  bibliography  of  the  Pnri- 
lan  period ;  Masson's  Life  of  Milton  (Lon- 
don, 1859-80,  6  vols.)  contains  an  unequalled 
e4udy  of  the  struggle  for  toleration  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Baptist  share  in  it ;  Vedder  s 
Baptists  and  Liberty  of  Conscience  (Cincinnati, 
1884)  is  a  brief  monograph  founded  on  orig- 
inal sources  ;  Brown's  John  Bunyan,  his  Life, 
Times  and  Work  (Loadon,  1885),  is  the  best 
biography  of  Bunyan  yet  written ;  collected 
works  of  John  Bunyan,  Robert  Hall,  and  An- 
drew Fuller  (many  editions),  give  the  best  yiew, 
after  their  confessions,  of  the  theology  of  the 
English  Baptists.  On  American  Baptists,  see : 
Backus'  History  of  the  BaptisU  of  New  Eng- 
land (3  vols,  reprinted  bjr  the  Backus  Histor- 
ical Society,  Newton,  Mass.,  1871),  the  best 
single  authority  on  the  ante-Revolution  peri- 
od ;  Publications  of  the  Narragansett  Club  (out 
of  print,  but  to  be  had  at  libraries),  a  collection 
of  reprints,  mainly  of  the  works  of  Roger 
Williams,  that  should  not  ben^lected  ;  Bene- 
dict's Oenerai  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomi- 
nation in  America  (New  York,  1848),  copious 
materials  for  a  history,  rather  than  a  history, 
but  founded  on  wide  study  of  original  sources  ; 
'^JiwtadA*  History  of  Baptists  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  (177^92,  2  vols.),  very  scarce, 
but  of  great  value  as  resting  largely  on  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  contemporaneous  tradi- 
tion ;  Guild's  U/iaplain  Smith  and  the  Baptists 
(Philadelphia,  1885)  throws  much  light  on 
Baptists  of  the  Revolutionary  period  ;  Baptists 
a/id  the  National  Centenary  (Philadelphia, 
1876),  a  collection  of  historical  essays,  some 
of  them  exceedingly  valuable ;  Cathcart's 
Baptist  EneyelopcBdia  (Pliiladclphia,  1880),  de- 
fective in  some  respects,  but  the  best  general 
reference  book  in  print,  and  especially  useful 
in  its  biograpliical  articies  ;  Judion's  Life  of 
Adoniram  Judson  (New  York,  1883),  the  best 
biography  of  the  founder  of  Baptist  missions  ; 
Smith's  Missionary  Sketches  and  BainbUs  in 
Mission  Fields  (^Boston,  1880  and  1^84).  excel- 
lent brief  histonesof  Baptist  foreign  minsions  ; 
American  Baptist  Tear-Book  (Philadelphia), 
a  yearlv  compend  of  denominational  informa- 
tion, of  unusual  comprehensiveness  and  accu- 
racy ;  Handbook^ the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion (Augusta,  <ia.),  a  similar  compend  issued 
by  the  Southern  Baptists,  and  containing  de- 
tailed information  regarding  their  work  ;  the 
Baptist  Tear-Book  of  the  Canadian  Conven- 
tions (Toronto) ;  Wayland's  Principles  and 
Practices  of  the  Baptists  (New  York,  1857), 
•till  the  best  popular  exposition  of  the  distinc- 
tive features  of  Baptist  faith  and  polity  ; 
Strong's  Systematic  Theology  (New  York,  2d 


ed..  1889),  Hovey's  Manual  of  Systematic 
Theology  and  Christian  Ethics  (Philadelphia, 
no  date),  and  Boyoe's  Abstract  of  Systematic 
Theology  (Baltimore,  1887),  very  valuable  trea- 
tises by  the  leading  theologians  of  the  denom- 
ination. On  other  than  the  regular  Baptists, 
see:  Goadby's  By-Patlis  in  Baptist  History 
(London,  1871),  which  contains  much  curious 
information  about  the  English  bodies ;  Mil- 
iar's  Doctrines  of  the  Brethren  Defended  (In- 
dianapolis, 1876),  a  vindication  of  tne  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  Tankers  ;  Lewis'  Critical 
History  oftJie  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday  (Alfred 
Centre,  1886),  the  most  scholarly  exposition 
of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  views,  and  a  valu- 
able historical  monograph.  Stewart's  History 
of  the  Freewill  Baptists  (Dover,  1862)  is  the 
best  work  of  its  kind,  and  Butler's  Christian 
TheologyiDover,  1861)  is  the  standard  treatise 
of  the  Freewill  wing.  T/ie  FreewiU  Baptist 
Begister  is  published  annually,  and  gives  the 
statistics,  minutes,  etc.,  of  the  body. 

The  Baptists  have  no  official  organs,  but  no 
denomination  has  a  larger  and  abler  number 
of  periodical  publications,  or  sustains  them 
more  generously.  The  English  Baptists  have 
two  weekly  newspapera,  Tiie  Freeman  and  7Vi6 
Baptist,  as  well  as  the  Baptist  Magazine  and 
the  Sword  and  Trowel,  the  latter  conducted  by 
Mr.  Spur^eon.  The  chief  weekly  papers  of 
the  American  Baptists  are  the  Watchman 
(Boston).  EaDominer  (New  York),  National 
^p«t«t  (Philadelphia),  Beligious  Herald  {mck- 
mond),  and  Standard  (Chicago).  Monthlv 
periodicals  have  been  several  times  attempted, 
but  excepting  the  Baptist  Teacher  (Philadel- 
phia) they  have  proved  failures.  Quarterly 
gublications  have  had  a  checkered  career  also, 
ut  the  Baptist  Quarterly  Review,  established 
in  Cincinnati  in  1879,  and  transferred  to  Ntfw 
York  in  1886,  still  prospers.  Der  Sendbote 
(weekly,  Cleveland)  is  the  chief  paper  of  the 
Cterman  Baptists ;  the  Outlook  (monthly,  Al- 
fred Centre)  is  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  organ ; 
and  the  Morning  Star  (weekly,  Boston)  repre- 
sents the  Freewill  Baptists. 

Hbnrt  C.  Vbddek. 

Barbara  {th£  stranger),  St^a  legendarv  saint  \ 
b.  in  Nicomedia  ;  persecuted  for  her  Christian 
faith  by  Martianus,  235,  and  finally  beheaded 
by  her  heathen  father,  who  was  immediatelv 
thereafter  struck  by  lightning ;  hence  she  u 
regarded  as  the  protectress  against  thunder, 
lightning,  and  fire  arms.  Her  day  is  Dec.  4. 
The  powder  magazine  on  French  men-of-war 
used  to  be  called  Sainte  Barbe. 

Barclay.  Alexander,  b.  in  Scotland  1475  (?) ; 
d.  at  Croyaon,  London,  and  was  buried  there, 
June  10,  1552.  He  studied  at  Oxford  ;  trav- 
elled on  the  continent ;  became  a  priest  in  the 
College  of  Ottery  St.  Marv,  in  Devonshire, 
and  tliere  in  1508  translated  Brant's  Ship  of 
Fools ({i^.  Jamieson,  Edinburgh,  1874,  2  vols.), 
which  has  given  him  much  repute,  and  later 
produced  many  other  works ;  became  a  Prot- 
estant under  Edward  YL,  and  d.  as  rector  of 
All  Hallows,  London. 

Baxolay,  Robert,  Friend ;  b.  at  Gordons- 
town,  Morayshire,  Scotland,  Dec.  28,  1648 ; 
d.  at  Ury,  Oct.  8,  1690.    He  studied  for  a 
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while  at  the  Scotch  college  in  Paris,  but  join- 
ed the  Friends,  1667,  and  soon  became  re- 
nowned as  their  learned  and  skilful  champion, 
and  in  consequence  was  persecuted  for  a  time. 
His  great  boolc  is  An  Apology  for  the  True 
Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  ts  BOd  Forth 
and  Preached  bv  the  People  Called  in  Scam 
Quakers  (in  Lann.  Amsterdam,  1676  ;  in  Eng- 
lish [Aberdeen  ?],  1678),  a  standard  work  ; 
many  later  editions. 

Barclay.  Robert,  English  Friend ;  b.  at 
Croydon,  London,  Aug.  4,  1888 ;  received  a 
good  school  education  ;  went  into  business  ; 
preached  among  the  Friends ;  d.  at  Reigate, 
Nov.  11,  1876.  He  wrote  The  Inner  Life 
[».e.,  the  internal  constitution]  oftJke  Religious 
Societies  of  the  Oomnumwenlth  (London,  1877  ; 
8d  ed.,  1878),  a  standard  book  of  immense  re- 
search. (See  his  Memoir  prefixed  to  his 
Sermons,  London,  1878.) 

Bar-Oochba.    See  Bab-Eochba. 

Bar-de-sS'-n5s  (properly  Bar-Deisan,  son  of 
the  [river]  Deisan\  a  Syriac  Gnostic  who  lived 
at  the  court  of  Edessa  and  d.  about  224.  He 
was  the  author  of  hymns  in  which  he  propa- 
gated his  views,  which  in  general  were  more 
nearly  orthodox  than  those  of  other  Gnostics. 
(Of.  the  elaborate  art.  Bardaisan,  by  Hort,  in 
Smith  and  Wace,  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.) 

Barefooted  Monka  and  Nniia  (Disedloeaii, 
ie,,  **  shoeless*';  are  those  who  either  go  ac- 
tually barefoot  or  wear  only  sandals  or  a  piece 
of  leather  fastened  by  a  strap  to  their  sole. 
St.  Therese  enjoined  the  practice  upon  her 
Carmelites,  and  it  is  practised  by  Augustin- 
ians  and  ascetics  of  other  orders.  This  au- 
sterity was  first  introduced  among  the  Francis- 
cans b7  St.  Francis,  in  1209,  in  accordance 
with  Matt.  X.  10 ;  Mark  vi.  9  ;  Luke  x.  4. 

Bar-Kochba  (koke-bah,  son  of  a  star;  cf. 
Num.  xxiv.  17).  properly  Simon,  a  Jewish 
fanatic  who  appeared  as  the  Messiah  in  182, 
when  Hadrian'  forbade  circumcision,  and  at- 
t^inpted  to  build  Aelia  CapitoUna  on  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem.  His  leadership  awakened  ^reat 
enthusiasm.  Rabbi  Akiba  (q.v.)  joined  him, 
and  the  movement  required  ffreat  exertions  to 
crush,  but  in  135  Bethar,  tneir  stronghold, 
was  taken.  Bar-Kochba  slain,  and  the  '*  son  of 
a  star"  became  in  later  times  **  son  of  a  lie'* 
— Bar-Koziba.  (Cf.  art.  in  Smith  and  Wace, 
Diet.  Chr.  Biog.,  and  J.  H.  Schwarz,  Der 
Bar-Cocfihaiseilie  Auf stand,  BrtLnn,  1885.) 

Barlaam  and  Joai^hat,  saints  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches.  Their  cult  began  some- 
what previous  to  the  18th  century.  Josaphat 
was  an  Indian  prince  of  the  earliest  period, 
whose  story  presents  the  most  striking  points 
of  similarity  to  that  of  Buddha,  as  told  in  the 
'*  Lalita  Vistara,"  the  legendary  life  uf  Bud- 
dha. He  was  reared  in  ignorance  of  suffer- 
ing and  death  and  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
But  finally  he  saw  a  leper  and  a  blind  man, 
and  then  a  dying  man,  and  thus  his  thoughts 
were  turned  to  the  destiny  of  man.  Barlaam 
appearing  from  the  desert  to  instruct  him  in 
Uie  Christian  religion,  he  reigned  a  while  suc- 
cessfully, and  then  became  a  hermit.  This 
famous  story  is  attributed  to  John  of  Damas- 


cus (q.v.).  and  appears  in  his  works,  Migne, 
Pat.  Or.  XCVI.,  col.  860-1240;  €lerman  trans, 
of  Greek  original  by  Liebrecht,  Mtlnster,  1847. 
It  is  found  in  the  *'  Golden  Legend."  In  the 
form  of  a  poem  it  is  spread  afi  over  Europe. 
It  appearea  in  an  English  condensed  transla- 
tion, London,  1711.  F. 

Barletta  (Barlete,  do  Barolo,  BaroluB),  Oa- 
briel  de,  famous  Dominican  popular  preach- 
er ;  b.  at  Barletta,  near  Naples ;  d.  about 
1480.  His  sermons  (Brixen,  1497-98,  2  vols. ; 
numerous  later  ed.  ;  best,  Venice,  1577,  2 
vols.)  are  now  only  in  Latin  translation. 

Bar'-aa-bas,  a  Levite  of  Cyprus,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  converts,  and  received  this 
name  (=  son  of  exhortation)  from  his  ability 
to  administer  counsel  and  cheer.  He  sold  an 
estate  and  laid  the  proceeds  at  the  apostles* 
feet  (Acts  iv.  87).  He  was  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  church  at  Jerusalem  to  receive  Saul, 
the  reality  of  whose  conversion  they  at  first 
distrusted.  Afterward  he  labored  with  the 
apostle  at  Antioch  and  on  his  first  missionary 
journey,  but  not  on  his  second.  They  differed 
about  taking  with  them  Mark,  the  nephew  of 
Barnabas,  and  after  ''a  sharp  contention" 
(Acts  XV.  89)  they  parted,  and  Barnabas  re- 
turned to  Cyprus.  He  is  not  further  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts,  but  it  appears  from  Gala- 
tians  (ii.  18)  that  he  sided  with  the  Judaizers 
at  Antioch.  We  learn  from  1  Cor.  ix.  6  that 
he  was  still  engaged  in  missionary  labors  in 
the  year  57. 

There  is  extant  an  epistle  (Eng.  trans.  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers,  Am.  rep.,  New  York.  vol.  i. 
187-149),  written  between  70  and  ISO  a.d., 
which  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Paul's  companion,  but  now  is 
attributed  to  some  Gtentile  Christian  of  the 
same  name.  Cunningham,  Diss,  on  Ep.  qf 
Bar.,  London,  1877.  C. 

Bamabaa,  Bpiatlo  oil    See  above. 

Bamabites,  founded  by  Zaccaria,  1580, 
properly  '*  Reimlar  Clerks  of  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Paul,  derive  their  name  from  the 
Church  of  St.  Barnabas  in  Milan,  which  be- 
longed to  them.  They  took  the  usual  vows 
and  a  fourth,  **  Never  to  seek  any  office  or 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  to  accept  no  post 
outside  of  their  order  without  permission  of 
the  pope.*'  They  bind  themselves  to  care  for 
the  souls  of  men,  the  instruction  of  youth, 
and  the  proselytins;  of  non-Catholics.  In  1880 
they  were  banished  from  France.  Their  chief 
house  is  in  Rome. 

Barnes,  Albert,  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  1, 1798  ;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
24, 1870.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  1820,  and  at  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  1828,  became  Presbyterian 
pastor  at  Morristown.  N.  J.,  1825,  and  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
1830 ;  emeritus,  1867.  His  trial  for  alle^ 
heresy  on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement,  which 
he  taught  was  unlimited,  was  the  occasion  of 
the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  into 
the  Old  and  New  School.  1837 ;  but  he  lived  to 
see  and  to  rejoice  in  the  union  of  the  two,  1870l 
He  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  total  ab- 
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stinencc,  anti-slavery,  and  Bunday-school 
moyements.  It  is,  however,  as  the  author  of 
liote*  EzpUkntUory  and  Practical  (Philadel- 
phia, 183§>68.  19  vols.)t  covering  all  the  Kew 
Testament,  and  Job,  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and 
Daniel  in  the  Old,  that  his  has  become  a  house- 
hold name.  These  Notes  give  concisely,  in 
simple  language  and  in  edifying  fashion,  the 
results  of  wide  reading  ana  critical  study. 
Upward  of  one  million  copies  of  them  have 
been  sold. 

Ba-ro'*nl-iis  (Barono  or  Baronio),  Ommt, 
Koman  Catholic ;  b.  at  Bora,  district  of  Na- 
ples, Italy,  Oct.  80,  1588 ;  d.  in  Rome,  June 
80,  1607.  He  was  educated  at  Yeroli  and 
Naples,  his  favorite  studies  being  theology 
and  jurisprudence.  In  1557  he  went  to  Rome, 
entered  the  Oratory  of  Bt.  Philip  Neri ;  be- 
came its  superior,  1598 ;  apostolical  pronotary, 
1595  ;  a  cardinal,  1596  ;  librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can, 1597  ;  and  might  have  been  chosen  pope 
had  he  desired  it,  1605.  His  great  work  is 
the  EetletdoBtical  AnruUi  from  the  Birth  of 
Christ  till  1198  {Annates  eeeksiastiei),  Rome, 
1588-1607, 12  vols. ;  best  ed.  by  Kansi,  which 
gives  Pagi*s  corrections  at  the  foot  of  each 
page,  17&-59,  88  vols.  ;  n.e.  by  A.  Theiner, 
with  Raynald*s,  de  Laderchi's  and  Theiner 's 
continuations,  which  bring  it  down  to  1585, 
Paris,  1864  sqq.  Notwithstanding  numerous 
errors,  the  work  remains  one  of  the  greatest 
works  in  its  department,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  important  historical  work  produced 
by  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  Rome's  reply  to 
the  Protestant  Magdeburg  Centuries,  See  Cen- 
TUKiATORs.  (Cf.  life  by  Hieronymus  Barna- 
beus,  Rome,  1651,  partial  Grerman  trans., 
Augsburg,  1845.) 

Barrow,  Isaac,  D.D.  (by  royal  mandate, 
1670);  b.  in  London,  Oct.,  1680;  d.  there, 
May  4, 1677.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  ; 
became  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  1649  ;  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  1660 ;  Gresham  professor  of 
geometry ,**1661 ;  Lucasian  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, 1668 ;  resigned  this  chair  to  Isaac 
Newton,  1669  ;  became  master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 1672.  Famous  as  a  mathematician,  he 
is  also  one  of  the  greatest  English  preachers, 
although  his  fame  was  mostly  posthumous. 
See  his  theological  works,  ed.  by  A.  Napier, 
Cambridge,  1859, 9  vols. ;  his  mathematical,  by 
Whewell,  1860 ;  chief  are  A  Treatise  of  the 
Btpe's  Supremacy  (post,  1680)  and  his  ser- 
mons. (See  his  biozraphy  by  Dr.  Whewell  in 
vol.  9  of  Napier's  ed.) 

Bar>thor-o-mow  (son  of  Talmai),  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles  (Matt.  z.  8).  He  is  named  in 
connection  with  Philip,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  person  whom  John  calls  Na- 
thana6l  (i.  45-51)  and  mentions  among  the 
other  apostles  (xxi.  2). 

Bartholomew's  Day,  The  Massacre  of  St., 
Sunday,  Aug.  24.  1572.  On  Mondav,  Aug. 
18,  1572,  the  wedding  of  Henrjr,  King  of 
Navarre,  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of 
Charies  IX..  King  of  France  (b.  1550;  suc- 
ceeded, 1560 ;  d.  1574),  was  celebrated  in  Paris. 
The  Huguenot  leaders  were  present  in  strong 
force.  Thus  the  Roman  Catholic  court,  big- 
oted and  licentious,  was  confronted  with  the 


austerity,  piety,  and  purity  of  the  Protestants. 
The  queen-mother,  (Jutharine  de'  Medici,  was 
particularly  iealous  of  Admiral  Coligny,  and 
perceiving  that  he  influenced  Charles  IX. 
very  greatly,  determined,  in  conjunction  with 
her  son,  mnry  of  Anjou,  to  kill  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  fired  on  on  Aug.  22d.  It  is 
credibly  stated  that  if  he  "  had  died  at  once, 
no  others  would  have  been  slain.  But  inas- 
much as  he  survived,  and  they  apprehended 
that  some  great  cidamity  might  happen  should 
he  draw  closer  to  the  king,  they  [the  queen- 
mother,  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Guise,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Nemours]  resolved  to  throw 
aside  shame  and  to  have  nim  killed  together 
with  the  rest"  (Salviati,  quoted  by  Baird,  Rise 
of  the  Huguenots,  ii.,  485,  486).  This  was 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  king.  The 
shooting  of  Coligny  alarmed  the  Huguenots, 
but  they  were  pacified  by  the  assurances  of 
Charles.  It  was  then  Catharine  and  her 
party's  turn  to  be  alarmed,  for  the  Huguenots 
were  dcmandinfi^  the  punishment  of  the  would- 
be  assassin.  They  wdn  Charles  to  their  side 
by  working  upon  his  fears  of  a  Huguenot  ris- 
ing, and  on  Saturday  night,  Aug.  28,  he  (rave 
the  order  for  the  massacre  the  next  mormng, 
and  "at  daybreak  the  carnage  began.  The 
houses  in  which  the  Protestants  lodged  had 
been  previously  marked.  The  assassms  were 
led  by  the  Guises,  the  Bastard  of  Angoul6me. 
and  Marslial  Tavannes.  Coligny  was  killed 
first.  His  head  was  embalmed  and  sent  to 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  His  body  was  dragged 
for  8  days  urough  the  streets.  Next  came 
the  slaying  of  the  Huguenot  nobles  in  the 
Louvre.  Sut  this  was  but  the  beginning. 
The  bell  of  the  "  Palais  de  Justice'^  i>ea]ed 
forth  the  agreed-upon  tocsin,  and  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  the  Protestants  in  Paris 
b^gan  and  lasted  for  4  days,  and  extended 
to  as  many  as  4000  persons  of  all  ages  and 
conditions.  Only  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
his  cousin,  the  Prince  of  (Jond6,  were  spared 
of  the  nobles.  Charles  incited  massacres  of 
the  Huguenots  throughout  his  kingdom  Hiiy 
direct  command,  and  some  20,000  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed.  When  Pope  Greg- 
ory XIII.  heard  of  this  butchery  he  and  his 
court  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  churcli 
of  San  Luid  de'  Francesi,  and  publicly  re- 
turned thanks,  Sept.  6,  1572.  A. medal  was 
struck  which  bore  on  its  reverse  "  Ugonot to- 
rum  stragcs"  (massacre  of  the  Huguenots), 
1572.  Yasari  painted  on  papal  order  8  pic- 
tures representing  different  scenes  in  the  Pa- 
risian massacre ;  they  are  now  in  the  ante- 
room of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  But  there  was 
feneraJ  execration  in  Europe.  Charles,  the 
ing>  "with  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day  had  lost  all  the  elasticity  of  youth" 
— he  was  only  28.  *'  Remorse  for  complicity 
in  the  crime  then  perpetrated  co-operated 
with  the  persuasion  of  the  uselessness  and 
complete  failure  of  the  attempt  to  exterminate 
Ihe  Huguenots,  and  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing incurred  the  indelible  mark  of  hatred  and 
detestation  of  an  impartial  posterity.  Even 
in  his  sleeping  hours  the  curse  of  the  murdered 
victims  pursued  him  and  disturbed  his  rest." 
Baird,  I.e.,  ii.,  605.  He  died  of  a  bloody 
sweat,  Sunday,  May  80,  1574.    (See  Baira» 
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Hue  of  the  BuffuenoU  of  France,  il.,  chap. 
xdii.-xx«) 

Bartholomitei.  1.  Order  founded  bj  fugi- 
tive ArmeniaoB  in  Genoa,  1808,  where  thej 
built  a  church  to  St.  Bartholomew.  The^ 
joined  the  Roman  Church  later,  and  the  order 
was  dissolved  in  1650.  2.  A  congregation  of 
secular  priests  founded  by  Bartholomflus  Holz- 
hauser  (1618>58),  canon  of  Salzburg,  1640 ; 
designed  to  provide  eood  preachers  and  pas- 
tors. It  spread  rapidly  at  first,  but  fell  to 
pieces  in  the  18th  century. 

Barton,  Blisabeth,  the  "  Nun"  or  '*  Maid 
of  Kent ;"  b.  1506  :  became  a  domestic  ser- 
vant at  Aldington,  Kent,  1525 ;  had  trances 
and  made  '*  revelations ;"  and  finding  that 
she  gained  repute  thereby,  willingly  lent  her- 
self to  the  scheme  of  Edward  Bocking,  a  priest 
and  monk,  and  pretended  to  be  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Virgin  Mary.  Her  fame 
as  a  prophetess  spread  all  over  England.  She 
passionately  opposed  Ilenir  VIII. 's  divorce 
from  Queen  Catherine,  ana  because  he  mar- 
ried Anne  Bolcyn  declared  that  he  was  no 
longer  king  in  the  sight  of  God.  Cranmer 
ingeniously  contrived  to  expose  her  preten- 
sions, and  on  the  charge  of  treason  she  and 
her  principal  confederates  were  executed  at 
Tyburn  in  London,  April  20,  1584.  (See 
Stephen,  Diet.  Nat*l  Biog.,  s.v.) 

Baruch.  See  Pseudepigrapha  and  Apoc- 
rypha. 

BaralL    See  Cathari. 

Basel,  Oonfession  of.  Two  in  number : 
1.  By  Oswald  Myconius,  upon  the  basis  of  a 
confession  by  Gi^colampadius,  published  Jan. 
21, 1584,  adopted  at  Mahlhausen.  1587,  and  is 
the  public  confession  of  the  present  Church 
of  Basel.  (Cf.  SchaflP,  Creeds,  i.,  887.)  2.  The 
First  Helvetic  Confession  is  often  styled  the 
Second  Confession  of  Basel,  because  written 
there  ;  do  pp.  888  sqq. 

Basel  Missionary  Society.    See  Missions. 

Basel,  Council  of  (Aug.  27,  1481-May  7, 
1449),  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  pope  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance. The  papacy  was  naturally  opposed 
to  the  calling  of  the  council,  but  was  obliged 
by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  to  ^ield  to 
the  general  demand.  Political  complications, 
and  particularly  the  successes  of  the  Bohemian 
heretics,  re-enforced  the  common  requirement. 
At  first  the  prospects  of  a  successful  meeting 
did  not  seem  to  be  great,  but  before  long  the 
council  enjoyed  the  general  favor  of  the  church 
at  large,  and  the  brightest  anticipations  w^ere 
cherished.  But  the  pope.  Eugene  IV.,  was 
in  constant  conflict  with  the  council  from  the 
beginning.    This  led,  no  doubt,  to  the  first 

general  effort  of  the  council,  which  was  to 
efine  its  relations  with  the  papal  sec.  After 
its  legitimacy  had  been  acknowledged  by 
Eugene,  he  was  invited  to  be  present  at  iU 
sessions ;  but  afraid  of  the  fate  of  John 
XXIII.,  he  declined  to  come,  and  scarcely  es- 
caped immediate  removal.  The  beginning  of 
the  year  1438  saw  the  efforts  to  bring  the 
Bohemian  schism  to  an  end.    Procopius  ap- 


peared with  followers  in  Basel,  and  the  coun- 
cil finally  made  a  compact  with  him  by  which 
the  cup  was  allowed  to  the  laity,  and  oUier 
concessions,  more  apparent  than  real,  were 
granted.  In  1435  the  council  began  its  at- 
tempts to  reform  the  church,  but  in  general  it 
sought  to  do  this  only  by  duninishing  the 
power  of  the  Roman  court,  in  which  it  seemed 
to  aim  rather  at  weakening  a  rival  than  at 
benefiting  the  church  at  large.  The  annats 
were  forbidden,  but  less  was  said  about  the 
concubinage  of  the  clergy.  A  division  in  the 
council  itself  was  thus  produced,  for  some, 
who  desired  the  reform  oi  the  church,  did  not 
wish  to  break  with  the  established  ecclesiasti- 
cal government ;  and  finally  discussions  upon 
a  proposed  meeting  with  ambassadors  of  the 
Greek  Church,  with  a  view  to  a  reunion,  caused 
so  violent  outbreaks  that  Cesarini,  the  cardi- 
nal who  had  been  i%p  to  this  time  the  leader 
of  the  council,  withdrew  with  nearly  all  the 
other  cardinals,  and  left  a  feeble  minority  un- 
der the  presidency  of  the  only  remaining  car- 
dinal, the  Bishop  of  Aries.  The  remaming 
acts  of  the  council  were  of  little  importance. 
Eugene  was  deposed  (1489)  and  Amadeus  of 
Savoy  chosen  pope,  who  took  the  name  of 
Felix  V.  France  declared  against  and  then 
for  Eugene.  All  at  last  depended  upon  the 
decision  of  Germany,  and  Eugene  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  her  submission  upon 
his  death-bed  in  1447.  In  1448  the  council 
was  transferred  to  Lausanne ;  and  at  last, 
having  saved  its  credit  by  electing  as  pope 
Nicolaus  v.,  who  was  already  pope  by  the 
election  of  the  regular  cardinals,  it  was  dis- 
solved in  1440.  Thus  perished  all  hope  of  re- 
form of  the  Roman  Church  within  itself  by 
means  of  its  regular  organs.  F. 

Bash'-an  {rich  eoil)  a  hilly  district  east  of 
the  Jordan  between  Mt.  Hermon  on  the  north 
and  Gilead  on  the  south.    It  covered  the  re- 

Son  afterward  divided  into  4  provinces : 
aulanitis  (Jatdan),  Auranitis  {Hauran\  Tra- 
chonitis  {el  LeyaJi\  and  Batansea  {Bathnnyeh). 
It  was  famed  for  its  rich  pastures  (Micah  vii. 
14,  Jer.  1.  19) ;  for  its  stately  oaks  (Isa.  ii.  18, 
Ezek.  xxvii.  6) ;  and  for  its  fine  cattle  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14,  Ps.  xxii.  12).  It  is  still  an  attrac- 
tive region,  well  watered  and  luxuriant,  and 
healthful.  It  is  thickly  strewn  with  ruins 
of  towns  and  villages,  all  built  of  stone  and 
well  preserved,  notwithstanding  their  great 
age.  Some  of  these  are  of  very  great  size  and 
others  are  exauisite  in  taste.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Og,  Bashan  was  assigned  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  29,  30),  and  it  is 
mentioned  in  Solomon's  time  (1  Kin^s  iv.  13) 
as  having  threescore  great  cities  with  walls 
and  brazen  bars.  It  was  devastated  by  Ila- 
zael,  but  recovered  by  Jeroboam  II.  (2  kings 
X.  88,  xiv.  25),  and  finally  depopulated  by 
Tiglath  Pileser  (do.  xv.  29).  Afterward  it 
was  occupied  by  various  Syrian  and  Arabian 
tribes,  and  in  the  year  687  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  Moslems.  It  is  now  traversed  b  r 
Bedaween,  who  are  at  constant  variance  with 
each  other.  For  centuries  the  Hauran  moun- 
tains have  been  colonized  by  the  Druses.    C. 

Basil  the  Great,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia ;  b.  in  Caesarea  about  830 ;  d.  there. 
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Jan.  1,  879.    He  was  distinguished  as  a  leader 
in  the  Arian  controversy,  and  as  a  liturgical 
and  monastic  reformer.    His  early  life  was 
spent  under  Christian  influences,  for  he  was 
bom  in  a  Christian  family  of  great  zeal  and 
devotion.    But  his  early  studies  had  no  special 
reference  to  the  church,  and  he  pursued  them 
at  home,  at  Constantinople,  and  at  Athens. 
In  the  latter  place  he  made  the  acquaintance 
with  one  who  was  afterward  his  firm  friend, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus.    Returned  from  there 
(about  857),  and  filled  with  the  ascetic  ideal 
of  life,  Basil  abandoned  the  life  of  a  rheto- 
rician, for  which  he  had  fitted  himself  and 
which  he  had  begun,  distributed  his  wealth 
amonff  the  poor,  and  with  some  friends  gave 
himself  up  to  the  monastic  life.    His  interest 
was  at  this  time  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
practical  side  of  Christianity,  but  when  Dia- 
nios.  Bishop  of  Ceesarea,  signed  the  formula  of 
Constantius,  which  was  designed  to  unite  aM 
parties  in  the  Trinitarian  controversy,   but 
leaned  too  stronglv  toward  Arianism  to  please 
Basil,  his  interest  began  to  incline  to  the  doc- 
trinal questions  of  the  day.    Made  presbyter 
in  CffiMirea  (about  864),  he  was  brought  out 
of  his  monastic  seclusion  into  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  church,  and  by  his  conduct  of 
the  discipline,  his  devotion  to  the  ascetic  side 
of  the  church  life,  and  his  elquence  as  a 
preacher^  was  soon  the  real  manager  of  the 
church,  and  succeeded  the  bishop  in  870.    He 
soon  became  known  as  a  defender  of  the 
Nicene  orthodoxy,  and  even  refused  to  yield 
to  the  personal  solicitations  of  the  Emperor 
Yalens  to  favor  Arianism.    The  question  as 
to  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  in- 
volved in  the  contest,  and  though  Basil  fully 
tauirht  his  deity,  he  did  not  apply  to  him  the 
predicate  "  homoOusios."    This  excited  sus- 
pidona  of  his  orthodoxy,  which  were  increased 
Dj  his  disposition  to  hold  on  to  Eustathius  of 
Sebaste,  who  inclined  again  to  the  Arian  side. 
Thus  the  waves  of  controversy  rose  high,  and 
Basil  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  final  result, 
though  the  death  of  Yalens  seemed  to  promise 
relief  from  persecution  before  Basil  was  him- 
self called  from  the  ea^.    His  works  (found 
in  Migne.  Pat,  Or,,  XIX.-XXXH.)  are  of  a 
theological  or  an  ascetic  and  ethical  character, 
and  embrace  also  sermons  and  coounentaries. 
The  great   charitable   institution    which  he 
f  ounoed  outside  of  the  walls  of  Csesarea  was  an 
enduring  monument  of  significant  character. 
(See  life  by  R.  T.  Smith,  London,  1879.)   F. 

Basfflans,  monks  named  after  Basil  the 
Great.  They  spread  raptidly  in  the  East  and 
"Weai,  and  the  rule  of  Basil  was,  until  tiie  time' 
of  Benedict  of  Nursia  (540),  the  basis  of  all 
monastic  institutions.  Since  that  time  they 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Eastern 
Church,  where  no  other  rule  is  known.  Still, 
in  the  Western  Church  they  have  a  few  con- 
gregations, numbering  about  50  houses  and 
1000  members.  F. 

Basilica.  See  AKCHtTEcruRB,  Ecclesias- 
tical. 

Baallides  (flourished  about  130),  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  early  Gnostics,  believed  to 
have  been  born  in  Egypt  and  to  have  studied 
at  Alexandria.    Little  is  known  of  his  personal 


life.    For  an  account  of  his  doctrines,  see  the 
article  Gnosticism.  F. 

Baanage  de  Baauval  (b4-nizh  deh  bO-val), 
Jacqnea,  b.  at  Rouen,  Aug.  8, 1653  ;  d.  at  The 
Hague,  Dec.  23,  1728.  He  was  a  preacher  in 
Rouen  until  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1685)  drove  him  into  exile  and  he 
went  to  Rotterdam,  then  to  The  Hague,  1709. 
He  was  appointed  historiographer  of  the  States 
General,  and  employed  in  several  delicate  dip- 
lomatic affairs.  His  principal  works  are  a 
church  history  down  to  his  day.  written  in 
reply  to  Bossuet  {H%$Uiire  de  Vigli9e  depuit 
Jesus  Christ  jttsou'a  prhent,  Rotterdam,  1609, 
2  vols.),  and  a  history  of  the  Jews  (Histoire  de$ 
Juifs  ,  ,  ,  jusqii'a  present,  1706, 5  vols. ;  Eng. 
trans. ,  London,  1706).  (See  his  life  by  Mailbert, 
Paris,  1881.) 

Bath.  Washing  was  required  by  the  Mosaic 
law  in  case  of  Levitical  uncleanness  (Lev.  xiv. 
8,  XV.  6,  xvi.  28,  Num.  xix.  19,  Deut.  xxlii. 
11),  and  of  the  high-priest  before  each  act  of 
expiation  on  the  day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi. 
4,  24),  and  at  his  consecration  (viif.  6).  It 
was  also  a  part  of  the  toilette  (Ruth  lii.  8,  2 
Sam.  xii.  20,  Ezek.  xxiii.  40).  The  laver  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  was  for  the  priests 
to  wash  in  before  entering  (Ex.  xxx.  19-21). 
The  Hebrews  used  running  water  (Lev.  xv. 
13)  and  also  open  basins  in  courtyards  (2  Sam. 
xi.  2).  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  men- 
tion of  the  baths  Bethesda  and  Siloam  (John 
V.  2,  ix.  7). 

Among  the  later  Jews  bathing  was  univer- 
sal, everv  considerable  town  having  a  public 
bath .  The  Talmud  praises  the  habit  earnestly, 
and  prescribes  the  construction  and  use  of  the 
bathmg-rooms.  Great  rabbins,  rather  than 
not  batne,  would  frequent  heathen  baths. 

Among  Christians  voices  were  raised  against 
the  use  of  the  public  baths,  where  often  both 
sexes  bathed  together  ;  still  they  were  not  for- 
mally forbidden.  From  Constantine's  time 
it  was  usual  to  build  baths  near  the  basilicas 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  C. 

Bath'^ol  (daughter  of  (he  wice,  i,e.,  echo), 
a  Talmudic  term  for  a  supposed  divine  reve- 
lation, as  the  echo  of  a  voice  from  heaven. 
This  was  thought  to  remain  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Haggai,  Zechariah  and  Malachi,  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  ce&sed  to  speak  through 
prophets.  C. 

Baumgarten-Orusins  (b^wm-gar-ten  kroo- 
ze-us),  IfUdwig  Friedrich  Otto.  b.  at  Merse- 
burg,  56  m .  s.s.e .  of  Magdeburg,  Glermany ,  J  uly 
81, 1788  ;  d.  at  Jena,  May  31.  1848.  He  studied 
at  Leipzig  ;  became  university  preacher  there, 
1810 ;  professor  extraordinary  of  theology  at 
Jena,  1812  ;  professor  ordinary,  1817.  He  was 
a  champion  of  supernaturalism  against  current 
rationalism.  His  best-known  writings  are  his 
text-books  on  ethics  (Lehrbueh  der  chHstlichen 
Sittenlehre,  Leipzig,  1827)  and  the  history  of 
doctrine  {Dogmengeschiehte,  Jena,  1831-82,  2 
vols.),  his  Kompendium  (1840-46,  2  vols. ;  re- 
vised and  finished  bv  Hase),  and  expositions  of 
John's  writings,  theologisehs  Av sleeping  der 
Johanneisefien  Schriften,  Jena,  1843-45,  2  voLb. 

Baur  (bdwr),  Ferdinand  Christian,  Protes- 
tant theologian,  founder  of  the  school  of  New 
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Testament  and  historical  criticism  which  bears 
his  name ;  b.  at  Schmiden,  near  Btuttgart, 
Wiirtemberg,  GermanT,  June  21,  1792  -  d. 
at  Tabingcn,  Dec.  2, 1860.  He  studied  theol- 
o^  in  the  Blaubeuren  Theological  Seminary, 
1605-09,  and  in  the  University  of  TUbingen, 
1609-17  ;  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
former,  1817,  and  in  the  latter,  1826.  After 
issuing  his  Symbolism  and  Mythology,  or  the 
Jfature^Religion  ofAwtiquity  (Stuttgart,  1824- 
25,  2  vols.),  he  entered  on  that  famous  criticism 
of  the  history  of  doctrine,  ecclesiastical  symbol- 
ics, and  biblical  criticism,  which  compelled 
the  advocates  of  the  old  faith  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  foundations  of  their  belief. 
He  began  as  a  disciple  of  Schleiermacher,  but 
went  07cr  to  the  Hegelians,  and  applied  their 
principles  to  the  study  of  church  history,  as  is 
manifest  in  his  books  on  Manicheism  (To bin- 
gen,  1831),  and  the  historical  development  of 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  Die  ehrUttiche  Oruh 
sis,  1835.  In  the  tield  of  historical  theology  he 
produced  works  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment (1838),  and  of  the  Trinity  and  Incar- 
nation (1841-43,  8  vols.) ;  a  text-book  of  the 
history  of  doctrine  (Stuttgart,  1847  ;  8d  ed., 
1867) ;  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  same 
(Leipzig,  1865-67,  3  vols.).  In  symbolics  he 
wrote  a  defence  of  evangelical  doctrine  against 
Mdhler's  Symbolics  (Der  Oegensatz  des  KatJiol' 
izismus  u,  FrotesttiniismiLS,  Tiiblngen,  1st  and 
2d  cd.,  1836).  But  his  most  characteristic 
work  was  done  in  the  criticism  of  primitive 
Christianity.  Where  before  had  been  seen 
onlv  peace  and  uoit^  Baur  discovered  discord 
and  enmity.  According  to  him  the  early  church 
was  rent  by  a  strife  between  the  Jewish  or 
Petrine  party,  which  held  that  circumcision 
and  the  Mosaic  law  generally  was  obligatorv 
on  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Pauline  i^rty,  which 
insisted  that  the  Old  Testament  ritual  and  re- 
ligious rights  and  privileges  of  Judaism  had 
bean  abolished,  and  that  Gentile  and  Jew  alike 
must  be  saved  solely  by  faith.  The  Catholic 
Church  was  the  resultant  of  these  opposing 
forces ;  in  her  peace  was  made.  But  the 
monuments  of  this  unifying  process  are  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  were  written  in  the  2d  century,  and 
in  oraer  either  to  advance  the  idea^  of  one  of 
these  parties  or  to  make  a  compromise  be- 
tween them.  Before  a.d.  70  the  only  genuine 
writings  are  the  4  chief  epistles  of  Paul 
(Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Gala- 
tians)  and  the  Revelation,  the  latter  repre- 
senting Jewish  Christianity.  His  followers, 
Zeller,  Schwegler,  EOstlin,  Hilgenfeld,  and 
others  who  constitute  the  Baur,  or  2d  Tttbin- 

gen  school,  pursued  his  line  of  investigation, 
ut  the  theory  is  now  generally  abandoned. 
It  was  a  good  working  hjrpothesis,  and  fhiit- 
f  ul  in  results  the  opposite  its  advocates  desired. 
It  was  a  revival  of  Ebionism  and  Marcion 
Gnosticism.  (See  Baur's  Chureh  History  of 
the  First  Three  Centuries,  Eng.  trans.,  Lon- 
don, 1878-79,  2  vols.  [German  orig.  carries  it 
down  to  1848 ;  Tiibingen.  1858-62,  5  vols.  ; 
8d  ed.,  vol.  1  and  2,  1863;  2d  ed..  vol.  8, 
1869;  vol.  5.  2d  ed.,  1877],  and  Pnul,  Eng. 
trans.,  1873-75,  2  vols.  [German  orig.  Stutt- 
gart, 1845  ;  2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1866-67,  2  vols.].' 
Cf.  Schaff.  Hist.  Chr.  Ch.,  rev.  ed.,  i.,  210.) 


Bautain  (b5-tau),  Zjcuis  Sugene  Marie, 
Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  at  Paris.  Feb.  17, 1795 ;  d. 
at  Viroflay,  near  Versailles.  Oct.  15,  1867.  He 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Strassburg, 
1819,  but  removed,  1828,  on  account  of  his 
advocacy  of  Fichte's  views.  He  then  studied 
theology  and  became  a  priest ;  resumed  lectur- 
ing, but  for  his  assertion  that  reason  could 
not  prove  the  being  of  God  or  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  he  was  suspended  by  his  bishop 
and  condemned  by  Rome,  1834,  and  it  was 
not  until  1841  that  he  submitted.  In  1848  he 
became  honorary  general  vicar  of  the  diocese 
of  Paris,  and  in  16S3  professor  of  moral  theol- 
ogy in  Paris.  Very  popular  has  been  his  Art 
of  Extempore  Speaking,  orig.  Paris,  1856 ;  2d 
ed..  1863 ;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1858 ;  51h  ed., 
1872. 

Baxter,  Richard,  b.  at  Eaton-Constantine, 
near  Shrewsbury,  England,  Sunday,  Nov.  12, 
1615 ;  d.  in  London,  Tuesday,  Dec.  8,  1691. 
He  was  educated  at  Wroxeter  until  he  was  18. 
when,  instead  of  going  to  Oxford,  he  studied 
under  a  private  tutor,  who  neglected  him,  and 
advised  nis  becoming  a  courtier.  To  White- 
hall he  accordingly  went,  but  quickly  returned 
home  in  disgust,  and  his  mother  shortly  after 
dying,  he  determined  to  be  a  minister.  Ho 
studied  theology  under  the  parish  clergyman, 
was  ordained,  and  became  head-master  of  a 
school  at  Dudley,  1688  ;  in  1640  assistant  min- 
ister at  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire,  and  in  1641 
he  began  his  ministry  at  Kidderminster,  coun- 
ty of  Worcester,  where  he  effected  a  wonder- 
ml  moral  transformation.  His  name  is  in- 
separably linked  with  that  of  the  town,  where 
he  lived  lor  the  greater  part  of  19  years.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  tried  to  hold  a  middle 
position,  but  was  often  compelled  to  leave 
Kidderminster.  Thus,  in  1647,  he  lived  with 
Lady  Rouse  of  Rouse-Lench,  and  there  wrote 
part  of  his  immortal  SainVs  Bverlasiing  Best, 
In  166(fhe  dnally  left  Kidderminster  for  Lon- 
don. King  Charles  II.  made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains,  and  Clarendon  offered  to  make  him 
bishop  of  Hereford  ;  but  he  desired  rather  to 
go  back  to  Kidderminster.  This  could  not 
be.  When  the  Act  o#  Uniformity  was  passed 
(1662)  he  quietly  withdrew  from  the  Clmrch 
of  England,  and  by  so  doing  gave  emphatic 
expression  to  views  long  cherished  and  derived 
from  the  most  painstaking  study.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  preach  as  opportunity 
served.  In  1685  he  was  tried  before  Jeffreys 
on  the  cliarge  of  libelling  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  his  Paraphrase  of  the  JV>to  Testament, 
and  after  patiently  enduring,  as  was  his  wont. 
*the  gross  insults  of  Jeffreys,  was  fined  500 
marks  and  sentenced  to  remain  in  prison  until 
they  were  paid.  The  fine  was  remitted,  and 
he  was  discharged  from  prison  after  18  months. 
He  resumed  preaching  in  London,  lived  to 
see  William  and  Mary  broiight  in  and  to  com- 
ply with  their  Toleration  Act.  His  last  days 
were  full  of  peace  and  honor.  He  is  one  of 
the  noblest  figures  in  ecclesiastical  biography. 
By  dilii?ence  he  acxjuired  rare  learning,  even 
in  that  time  ;  but  he  cultivated  his  soul  no  less 
than  his  mind,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  his 
irenics  shine  so  conspicuously  forth  amid  the 
fiercely  quarrelsome  controversies  of  the  time. 
His  greatest  works  are  household  claasicB, 
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especially  The  Saint*s  Everkutinff  Best,  Lon- 
don, 1650;  Oildas  Salvianus;  or  The  Be- 
formed  Pastor,  1656 ;  and  A  Call  to  ihs  Un- 
converted, One  of  the  best,  More  Reasons  for 
the  Christian  Religion  and  no  Rcasori  against 
It,  1672,  deserves  to  be  better  known.  In  all 
he  wrote  168  separate  works.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  renowned  and  beloved.  His  position 
was  the  painful  one  of  n^ediation,  while  men 
were  sharply  divided.  He  produced  a  Re- 
formed  Liturgy  for  the  Savoy  Conference 
(1660),  but  it  was  not  considered.  It  was  with 
sadness,  thoup^h  without  hesitation,  (hat  he  re- 
mained outside  of  the  National  Church,  for  he 
loved  peace,  and  was  personally  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  state  clergy.  A  statue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Kidderminster,  July 
1^,  1875,  which  bears  this  striking  inscription  : 
"  Between  the  rears  1641  and  1660  this  town 
was  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  Richard  Baxter, 
renowned  equally  for  his  Christian  learning 
and  his  pastoral  fidelity.  In  a  stormy  and 
divided  age  he  advocated  unity  and  compre- 
hension, pointing  the  way  to  everlasting  rest. 
Churchnjen  and  Nonconformists  united  to 
raise  this  memorial,  a.d.  1876.'*'  It  is  he  who 
has  ffiven  currency  to  the  golden  saying  of 
Mel£nius  :  "  In  necessary  things,  unity  ;  in 
unnecessary  things,  liberty  ;  in  both  things, 
charity. ' '  (See  his  autobiography  [in  English] , 
Relwuim  Baxteriance,  London,  1696  ;  the  life 
by  (3rme  prefixed  to  this  edition  of  his  Prac- 
tical Works,  London,  1880,  23  vols.  ;  and  the 
sketch  by  Boyle,  London  and  New  York, 
1888.) 

Bayle  (bal),  Pierre,  rationalist ;  b.  at  Carlat, 
Southern  France  (department  Ariege),  Nov. 
18,  1647 ;  d.  at  Rotterdam,  Dec.  28,  1706. 
His  father  was  a  Calvinistic  minister,  but  he 
was  educated  at  a  Jesuit  college  at  Toulouse  ; 
abjured  Protestantism  (March  19,  1660),  but 
a^n  professed  it  (Aug.  21,  1670) ;  studied 
theolo^  at  Oeneva,  and  afterward  was  a  pri- 
vate tutor  there.  From  1675  until  1681,  when 
it  was  suppressed,  he  was  professor  of  phil- 
osophy at  the  Protestant  university  at  Sedan ; 
then  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  history 
at  Rotterdam  until  his  dismissal,  in  1698,  for 
writing  a  pamnhlet  {Advice  to  Rtfugees)  which 
apparently  reflected  on  the  Dutch.  His  mas- 
ter{Hece  is  his  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Criti- 
cal, orig.  French,  Rotterdam,  1697, 2  vols.  ;  2d 
ed.,  1702,  4  vols.  ;  11th  ed.,  with  additions, 
Paris,  1820>24, 16  vols.;  trans.,  London,  1710, 
4  vols. ;  dd  ed.,  1784-88,  5  vols.  His  scepticism 
comes  out  in  this  book,  but  it  is  that  of  "  the 
literary  man  of  the  world,  who  in  his  reading 
has  encountered  so  many  opposing  and  well- 
supported  arguments  on  all  subjects  that  he 
feeU  inclined  to  hold  that  no  certainty  can 
ever  be  attained"  (Eneye.  Brit.),  His  Nou- 
telles  de  la  Repvblique  des  Lettres  (Amsterdam, 
1684-89)  was  a  primitive  and  successful  at- 
tempt to  popularize  literature.  Worthy  of 
note  are  also  his  dissuasive  against  the  absurd 
notions  then  prevalent  as  to  comets,  and  his 
trenchant  criticism  (1688)  of  Maimbourg's  his- 
tory of  Calvinism.  His  biography,  by  Des 
Makeauz,  is  In  the  last  ed.  of  trans,  of  his  dic- 
tionary quoted. 

Bayly,  Lewis  (D.D.,  Oxford,  1618) ;  b.  at 


Carmarthen,  Wales ;  educated  at  Oxford ; 
became  vicar  of  Evesham  ;  then  rector  in 
London  ;  and  Anally  bishop  of  Bangor,  161G ; 
d.  there,  Oct.  26,  1631.  He  wrote  27ie  Piac- 
tiee  of  Pictie,  London,  1612(?),  an  extraordi- 
narily popular  Puritan  favorite ;  85th  ed., 
1685  ;  last  ed.,  1842. 

Bdell'-ium,  a  production  of  Havilah  (Cfen. 
ii.  12),  and  referred  to  in  the  description  of 
manna  (Num.  xi.  7).  Some  make  it  a  pre- 
cious stone  (Qesenius  pearls),  but  most  writers 
now  consider  it  an  odoriferous  wax-Mke  resin 
which  exudes  from  a  sort  of  palm  native  in 
many  parts  of  the  East.  C. 

Beadle  {one  who  bids),  in  England  '*a 
parish  officer  having  various  subordinate  du- 
ties, such  as  keeping  order  in  church,  punisli- 
ing  petty  offenders,  waiting  on  the  clergyman, 
attending  meetings  of  vestry  or  session,  etc.*' 
Century  Dictionary,  s.v. 

Beads.    See  Rosabt. 

Beard,  with  Asiatics  a  badge  of  manly  dig- 
nity. It  was  a  gross  insult  to  cut  off  or  mu- 
tilate another's  oeard  (2  Sam.  x.  4),  but  in 
times  of  deep  sorrow  it  was  plucked  out  (Ez. 
ix.  8)  or  allowed  to  be  untrimmcd  (2  Sam. 
xix.  24).  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  mar 
the  corners  of  the  beard  (Lev.  xix.  27),  doubt- 
less to  cut  them  off  from  a  heathen  or  idola- 
trous usage.  In  Christian  times  the  clergy 
usually  conformed  to  what  was  the  general 
custom  of  their  age,  but  in  the  Roman  Church 
they  always  shave  the  beard  and  receive  the 
tonsure  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  C. 

Beard,  Richard,  D.D.,  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian ;  b.  in  Sumner  (bounty,  Tenn.,  Nov. 
27,  1799  ;  d.  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  Nov.  6,  1880. 
He  began  preaching  in  1820 ;  graduated  at 
Cumberland  College,  Princeton,  Ky.,  1882; 
became  professor  of  lan^ages  there,  1882, 
and  the  same  at  Sharon  (Miss.)  College,  1888  ; 
president  of  the  former,  1843  ;  but  in  1854  re- 
moved to  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  as  professor  of  systematic  theology. 
He  was  the  leading  theologian  of  the  denomi- 
nation, and  published  lectures  on  Theology, 
Nashville,  1870. 8  vols. ;  Biographical  Sketches, 
2  vols.  ;  and  Why  am  la  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian? 1874. 

Beatific  Vision,  **  the  direct  vision  of  Ck>d, 
supposed  to  constitute  the  essential  bliss  of 
saints  and  angels  in  heaven."  (Cf.  1  Cor. 
xiii.  12  ;  1  John  iii.  2  ;  Rev.  xxii.  8,  4.) 

Beatification,  the  act  of  declaring  a  pious 
deceased  person  to  be  among  the  blessed,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  religious  honor.  It  is  sol- 
emnly made  by  the  pope,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  several  bishops,  and  generally  pre- 
cedes the  canonization  of  the  same.  1 1  cannot 
take  place  for  60  years  after  the  person's  de- 
cease, save  in  the  case  of  martyrs.  The  cost  and 
the  ceremonies  are  much  less  than  for  canoni- 
zation. The  standard  authority  on  the  subject 
is  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  (Lambertini),  De 
Servorum  Dei  beatifieatione,  etc.,  nov.  ed., 
Venice,  1766,  7  vols.  ;  Eng.  trans.,  Heraio 
Virtue :  a  Portion  of  the  Treatise  of  Benedict 
XIV,  on  the  Beatification  and  Canonitation 
of  the  Servants  of  Cfod,  London,  1850,  8  vols. 
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BaauBObro  (bO-sobr).  Isaac  de,  French  Prot- 
estant ;  b.  at  Niort,  3Iarch  8,  1650 ;  became 
preacher  at  Chatillon  sur  Indre,  1688  ;  exiled 
by  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685 ; 
be  preached  in  Dessau,  1686-08»  and  from 
1695  till  his  death,  June  6, 1788,  he  was  French 
pastor  in  Berlin.  He  was.  noted  for  learning 
and  eloquence.  His  enduring  fame  was  made 
bv  a  critical  history  of  Mani  and  Manicheism, 
French  orig.,  Amsterdam,  1784-80,  2  vols. 
With  Lenfant  he  made  a  translation  of  the 
Kew  Testament  from  the  Greek  with  a  com- 
mentary (Amsterdam,  1718,  2  vols.  ;  £ng. 
trans.,  London,  1726).  His  HiMtary  of  ike 
BgfamuUum,  1517-30  (Berlin.  1785-86. 4  vols.  ; 
Eng.  trans.,  vol.  i.,  London,  1801),  was  posthu- 
mous, edited  by  L.  E.  Pajon  de  Moncets. 

Beok,  Johann  Tobial^  D.D.  (Basel,  1848), 
German  theologian  ;  b.  at  Balingen,  Whr- 
lemberg,  Feb.  22, 1804  ;  d.  at  Tubingen,  Dec. 
28,  1878.  He  was  educated  at  Tlibingen, 
1822-26 ;  after  serving  as  a  pastor,  became 
professor  extraordinary  of  theology  at  Basel, 
1836 ;  ordinary  professor  at  Tiibingen,  1848. 
I  n  direct  opposition  to  his  speculative  colleague, 
Baur,  he  gave  to  theology  a  strong  biblical 
basis,  and  thus  provided  the  best  antidote  to 
fallacious  reasonings.  Of  his  works,  which 
include  posthumous  commentaries  on  Romans, 
Timothy,  and  Revelation,  the  best' known  are 
Outlines  of  BibiicfU  Peycfialogy  (orig.  Stuttgart, 
1848,  8d  ed.,  1871 ;  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh, 
1877) ;  and  Pastoral  Theology  of  the  New  Teeta^ 
ment  (orig.  Giitersloh,  18i80 ;  Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh.  1885).  (See  his  life  by  B.  Riggen- 
bach,  Basel,  1888.) 

Becker.    See  Bbkkbk. 

Beoket,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  12th  century ;  b.  at  London,  Dec.  21, 
1118 ;  d.  at  Canterbury,  Dec.  20,  1170.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  who  was  at  one 
time  Sheriff  of  London,  and  who  took  the 

gains  to  have  him  well  educated  in  the 
ranches  of  polite  learning;,  and  in  the  arts 
and  customs  of  polite  society.  He  finisiied 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where 
he  studied  theology.  Called  homo  by  family 
necessities,  he  was  for  a  time  a  clerk  in  a  Lon- 
don lawyer's  office.  But  he  soon  attracted  at- 
teution,  and  was  t^en  up  by  Theobald,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  made  him  arch- 
deacon. In  1155  he  was  elevated  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Chancellor  of  England.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  to  give  himself  to  anv  office 
he  had  to  fill  with  the  full  surrender  of  all  his 
powers,  and  he  was  found  in  this  new  place 
as  faithful  to  the  king  as  he  had  eminently 
been  before  to  the  arcnbishop.  He  mingled 
in  the  war  of  Toulouse  in  person.  He  took 
the  king's  side  earnestly  in  his  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  English  benefices  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  pope,  and  in  exacting  taxes 
from  the  clergy  in  return  for  their  exemption 
from  military  service.  It  seemed  to  the  king 
that  he  bad  m  Bccket  a  servant  who  could  be 
depended  upon  to  support  the  royal  preroga- 
tive under  all  circumstances,  and  who  was 
therefore  Just  the  man  to  fill  the  position  of 
archbishop  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  in 
those  numerous  relations  with  it  in  which  the 
pope  and  the  church  were  ever  inclined  to 


seek  their  own  selfish  interest.  Accordingly, 
when  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  became 
vacant,  Becket  was  advanced  to  that  place 
(1162). 

But  the  expectations  of  the  king  were  dis- 
appointed. A  great  change  took  place  in 
I^ket's  bearing  toward  political  questions. 
The  gay  courtier  was  at  once  transformed  into 
the  austere  monk.  He  even  seemed  to  regard 
it  a  crime  to  receive  the  office  of  bishop  from 
the  king,  for  he  surrendered  the  pallium  he 
had  received  to  the  pope.  But  Alexander 
HI. ,  perceiving  the  character  of  the  man,  re- 
tumod  it  to  him,  and  he  was  thus  constituted 
archbishop  in  a  purely  ecclesiastical  manner. 
He  also  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor,  which 
the  king  had  intended  he  should  retain,  and 
soon  entered  upon  an  active  course  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  wishes. 

This  sudden  transformation  has  been  the 
riddle  of  English  history.  But  the  most  re- 
cent studies  seem  to  make  it  evident  that  the 
true  Becket  was  the  ecclesiastic.  It  was  his 
zeal  as  archdeacon  which  caused  his  promo- 
tion to  the  chancellorship.  He  probably  had 
the  archbishopric  in  mind  from  the  first,  and 
sought  to  win  the  thorough  confidence  of  the 
king  as  the  best  guarantee  of  success  in  his 
ambition.  His  worldly  gayety  was  a  mask  : 
his  true  character  was  that  of  the  ascetic. 

Once  firmly  seated  in  his  place  as  arclibishop, 
Becket  began  to  labor  for  the  accomplishment 
of  two  chief  ends.  The  clergy  should  be  en- 
tirely exempted  from  all  responsibility  to  secu- 
lar tribunals,  and  remanded  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  of  which  the  ultimate  head  was  the 
archbishop  ;  and  the  church  should  be  enabled 
to  acquire  an  independent  revenue.  Henry 
saw  in  these  efforts  the  complete  annihilation 
of  the  secular  system  as  he  had  planned  it,  and 
he  became  the  bitter  foe  of  his  former  friend. 
He  called  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  in  1168  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  demanded  of  them 
the  voluntary  renunciation  of  the  right  of  ex- 
emption from  secular  iurisdiction,  which 
Becket  refused  to  concedfe  except  the  clause 
should  be  added :  *'  Without  diminution  of 
the  rishts  of  the  church.  '*  This  effort,  there- 
fore, railed,  but  the  king  the  next  year,  think- 
ing that  he  had  in  the  mean  time  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  primate,  called  the  famous  meet- 
ing of  Clarendon,  and  submitted  16  *'  Consti- 
tutions," which  contained  the  same  demands. 
Becket  at  first  promised  to  sign  these,  but  after 
considering  them  more  carefully,  he  withdrew 
his  promise.  From  this  time  on  there  was  the 
bitterest  struggle  between  king  and  bishop. 
Henry  summoned  him  before  a  secular  coun- 
cil in  1164  to  answer  to  charges  of  misappro- 
priation of  money  while  chancellor,  and  pro- 
ceeded against  him  for  his  failure  to  appear. 
Becket  fied  the  country.  In  1170,  at  an  inter- 
view with  Becket,  Henry  promised  to  restore 
him  to  his  see,  to  pay  his  debts,  and  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  journey.  But  he  broke 
his  promises  in  every  particular.  In  retalia- 
tion Becket  excommunicated  the  bishops  who 
had  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  the  king's 
son.  In  a  hasty  moment  Henry  exclaimed, 
upon  hearing  of  this,  "Of  the  cowards  who  eat 
my  bread,  is  there  not  one  who  will  free  me 
from  this  turbulent  priest  ?"  and  four  knights 
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took  him  at  his  word,  slaying  BeckeC  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Canterbury.  Two  years  later  he 
was  canonized  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Church. 
Best  life  by  Canon  J.  C.  Robertson,  London, 
1859  ;  cf.  MateriaUfor  ths  History  of  Thomas 
Beeket,  ed.  J.  C.  Robertson,  London,  1875 
sgq.,  8  vols.  ;  Chronicles  and  Msmorials  of 
Thomas  Beeket,  ed.  J.  C.  Robertson,  1880 ; 
other  lives  are  by  John  Morris.  London,  1860, 
2d  cd.,  18^ ;  Robert  Anchor  Thompson,  Lon- 
don, 1888.  F. 

B«d«,  Vonexmbl«L  the  first  English  church 
historian ;  b.  at  Wearmouth  in  674 ;  d.  at 
Jarrow  in  735.  He  was  educated  at  Wear- 
mouth  and  at  Jarrow,  and  passed  his  life  in 
the  latter  convent  as  a  monk,  engaged  in  the 
labors  of  instruction  and  study.  Although 
his  pupils  became  the  first  men  of  their  age, 
he  refused  for  himself  even  the  position  of 
abbot,  and  remained  true  to  his  vocation  as  a 
scholar.  His  life  passed  on  without  marked 
events.  In  his  last  days  he  was  engaged  in 
the  translation  of  the  gospel  of  John,  and 
breathed  out  his  life  as  he  finished  the  last 
Terse.  His  works  were  very  numerous,  and 
embrace  almost  all  departments  of  learning. 
The  principal  are,  however,  of  exegetical  and 
historical  cliaracter.  They  include  commen- 
taries upon  several  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. A  universal  history,  of  no  original 
value,  is  the  first  written  in  England.  His 
Beelesiastieal  Historv  of  the  Nation  of  the  Brit- 
ons is  his  chief  work.  It  embraces  an  intro- 
ductory part  derived  from  other  writers,  bring- 
ing the  account  down  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons,  which  is  followed  by  an  original  his- 
tory extending  to  the  year  731 .  Bede^  sources 
were  abundant,  and  he  employed  them  in  the 
most  faithful  and  painstaking  manner.  A 
number  of  writings  are  attnbuted  to  him 
which  are  not  genuine.  Best  edition  of  the 
works  by  F.  A.  Giles,  London,  1843-44,  12 
vols,  (with  translation) ;  of  the  Ecdesiastieal 
History  (in  Latin,  G.  H.  Moberly,  Oxford, 
1869  ;  in  £ng.  trans.,  F.  A.  Giles,  in  Bohn's 
Library  ;  better,  L.  Gidley,  1870).  Besides 
biographical  sketches  in  editions  referred  to, 
see  life  by  G.  F.  Browne,  London  (1879). 
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and  Honey.  There  are  and  always 
have  been  numerous  bees  in  Palestine,  hiving 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  in  old  trees, 
and  their  habits  furnish  the  sacred  writers 
frequent  points  of  comparison.  Honev  is 
mentionea  over  and  over  as  a  token  oi  the 
richness  of  the  land,  but  it  was  not  used  in 
the  vegetable  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  11).  In  its 
wfld  state  it  was  the  &od  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Malt.  iu.  4).  C. 

Beaohar,  Henry  Ward,  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  24,  1813 ;  d. 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1887.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  (Mass.)  Colleirc,  1884, 
and  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati, 
O.  (under  his  father's  teaching  and  presi- 
dency), 1837 ;  became  p&<ttor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Lawrenceburg.  Ind.,1837; 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1889  ;  and  of  Plymouth 
(Congregational)  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
1847.  He  was  for  many  years  the  most  popu- 
lar American  preacher,  and  all  the  more  so 


from  his  unconventionalitieB.  He  used  his 
pulpit  for  the  advocacy  of  "  reforms"  in  vari- 
ous directions,  social  and  political,  as  well  as 
religious  ;  and  decidedly  lost  ground  in  later 
years,  owing  to  his  changed  positions  in  these 
respects.  His  wit  and  humor  were  remark- 
able, and  came  out  in  his  sermons,  which  never- 
Uxeless  were  earnest  and  edifying.  Personally 
he  was  a  most  estimable  and  attractive  man  ; 
of  generous  instincts,  of  rare  humanity  and 
svmpathy.  His  influence  was  ever  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  be  it  of  body  or  of  mind. 
The  American  people  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  splendid  courage  in  defending  the 
cause  of  union  in  England  in  1868.  He  shared 
in  the  founding  of  The  Independent  (weekly 
newspaper)  in  1848,  and  edited  it  from  1861- 
68.  From  1870  to  1880  he  (nominally)  edited 
the  Christian  Union  (religious  weekly).  He 
issued  many  collections  of  sermons,  addresses, 
lectures,  and  articles  under  different  titles ; 
also  a  novel  (Norteood,  1867).  His  one  book 
of  serious  studv  was  a  Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ, 
vol.  i..  New  York,  1871  (a  far  more  scholarly 
book  than  was  expected) ;  vol.  ii.  (announced). 
His  public  prayers  (a  selection  of  which  was 
published,  1868)  were  revelations  of  a  great 
nature  which  lived  in  the  divine  presence. 
They  were  of  endless  variety  and  ofttimes 
melting  tenderness,  and  satisfactorily  refuted 
the  charge  of  immorality  brought  against 
him ;  no  foul-hearted  man  could  pray  as  he 
did.  His  biography  was  written  bj  Lyman 
Abbott  (New  York,  1888,  n.  e.  1887)  and  by 
W.  C.  Beecher  and  8.  ScoviUe  (1888). 

Beeohor,  Lyman,  D.D.  (Mlddlebury  Col- 
lege, Vt.,  1818),  Presbyterian  ;  father  of  the 
preceding  ;  b.  at  New  Haven,  CJonn.,  Oct.  12, 
1775 ;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  1868. 
He  began  life  on  a  farm,  but  his  uncle,  ^r- 
ceiving  the  makings  of  a  great  man  in  him, 
sent  him  to  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1797.  He  studied  theology  under  Pres, 
Dwight  (q.v.),  and  in  1799  became  Presby- 
terian pastor  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  The  place  was  obscure  enough,  but 
he  did  not  long  remain  in  obscurity.  He 
worked  with  great  energy,  and  soon  impressed 
his  powerful  personality  on  all  the  country 
round.  In  1804  the  duel  between  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr  wa«  fought.  Mr. 
Beecher  improved  the  occasion  to  preach  be- 
fore presbytery  a  sermon  on  duelling,  which 
was  printed,  and  was  the  occasion  of  awaken- 
ing the  national  conscience  on  the  matter.  In 
16^8  he  preached  before  synod  a  remarkable 
sermon  on  "  The  Government  of  God  Desir- 
able,'' which  increased  his  reputation.  In 
1810  he  entered  upon  a  wider  sphere.  He 
became  Congregational  pastor  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.  There  he  remained  till  1826,  and  as  at 
East  Hampton,  he  so  preached  that  continuous 
revivals  characterized  his  ministry.  In  1814 
he  issued  his  famous  Six  Sermons  on  Intem- 
perance. The  subject  at  the  time  was  as  deli- 
cate as  that  of  duelling  had  been,  but  he  knew 
he  had  taken  the  right  position  on  it,  and  was 
determined  to  make  men  see  that  intemper- 
ance must  be  suppressed.  These  sermons  have 
been  translated  into  manv  languages,  and  cir- 
culated the  world  arouna.    To  his  efforts  the 
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cause  of  foreign  missions  is  largely  indebted. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  reform  really  worthy  of 
the  name  which  could  not  claim  his  powerful 
aid.  In  1826  he  went  to  3oston  to  be  pastor 
of  the  Hanover  Street  Congi^gational  church. 
He  had  a  wider  field  of  action,  but  more  ad> 
versaries.  But  he  only  worked  the  harder, 
and  so,  although  he  was  the  butt  of  ridicule, 
he  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  a  time  of  great 
excitement.  In  1832  a  great  change  took 
place  in  his  life.  He  was  called  to  Lane  The- 
ological Seminary,  Cincinnati,  to  be  president 
and  professor  of  theology.  He  accepted  the 
call  as  the  voice  of  Qoi,  and  until  1851  he 
taught,  preached  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian church  there,  and  presided  over  the 
seminaiT  in  its  stormy  formative  period,  and 
did  eacn  so  well  that  if  it  had  been  his  sole 
occupation  it  would  have  been  honoring  to 
him.  In  1885  he  was  tried  for  alleged  heresy 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  on  whicn 
he  took  the  new  school  view.  He  was  ac- 
ouitted,  but  the  trial  was  the  occasion  of  sun- 
aering  the  Church.  At  length,  wearied  with 
his  arduous  labors,  he  left  Cmcinnati,  and  re- 
tired to  Boston,  carried  his  Works  through  the 
press  there,  1852,  8  vols.,  and  later  went  to 
live  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  sat  under  the 
preaching  of  his  distinguished  son,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  His  intellect  was  clouded 
during  his  last  days.  Lyman  Beecher  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
American  pulpit.  His  originality,  courage, 
eloquence  and  zeal  rendered  him  a  pervasive 
spiritual  force.  (See  his  biography  by  his  son 
Charles,  New  York,  1864-«5,  2  vols.) 

Ba-el'-ze-bub  {lord  of  the  house),  known 
among  tlie  Jews  as  "  the  prince  of  the  de- 
mons*' (Matt.  ix.  84,  xii.  24).  In  the  true  text 
of  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  Beelzebul, 
by  some  supposed  to  be  a  euphonic  change, 
by  others  a  derisive  alteration  ( =  lord  of  dung). 
The  original  was  an  idol  who  had  a  temple 
and  an  oracle  at  Ekron  (2  Kings  i.  8).  Our 
Lord  seems  to  use  tlie  term  as  another  name 
for  Satan.  C. 

Be'-er  {well),  Be-er-oth  (pi.  teelis),  Hebrew 
words  naturally  found  in  numerous  combina- 
tions. 

Bo'-«r-sho'-ba  {well  of  seven  or  of  the  oath) 
was  a  city  at  the  extreme  southern  limit  of 
Judah,  where  the  patriarchs  often  dwelled. 
Often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  never 
in  the  New.  Its  ruins  are  known  to  day  as 
Bir-el-sebah,  where  there  are  two  deep  stone 
wells.  C. 

Beet.  Joseph  Agar,  Wesleyan  Methodist ; 
b.  at  Sheffield,  Eng.,  Sept.  27,  1840;  since 
1885  professor  of  systemalic  theolof^y  in  the 
Wesleyan  Theological  College  at  Richmond 
on  the  Thames,  10  m.  w.s.w.  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  where  he  was  educated.  He  is  author 
of  commentaries  on  Romans  (London,  1877 ; 
6th  ed.,  18a5).  Corinthians (1882 ;  8ded.,  1885), 
Glalatians  (1885) ;  Holiness  as  Understood  by 
the  Wnters  of  the  BiUe,  1800  ;  8d  ed.,  1888  ; 
The  Oredenttals  of  the  Gospels,  1888. 

Begg,  James,  D.D.  (Lafayette  College,  Eas- 
ton,  Pa,,  1847 J,  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  b. 
at  New  Monkland,    Lanarkshire,    Oct.   81, 


1808  ;  d.  in  Edinburgh,  Sept.  29,  1888.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow ;  pastor  at  Max- 
welltown.  Dumfries,  1830  ;  (colleague)  Jklin- 
burgh,  1830  ;  pastor  at  Paisley.  1881 ;  at  Liber- 
ton,  near  Edmburgh,  1835 ;  at  Newin^on, 
suburb  of  Edinburgh,  1843.  He  successfully 
opposed  the  union  of  the  Free  and  United 
Presbyteruin  churches,  and  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  influence,  which,  in  virtue  of  his 
leadership  of  the  Highland  portion  of  the  Free 
Church,  was  considerable,  a^inst  the  use  of 
hymns  and  instrumental  music  in  public  wor- 
ship, and  in  general  against  reli^ous  progress. 
Although  always  in  the  minonty,  he  gloried 
in  his  constant  adherence  to  the  religious  ideas 
of  his  youth.  (See  his  life  by  Thomas  Smith, 
London,  1885-88, 2  vols.) 

Begharda,  Beffoinea,  were  societies  of  pious 
women  in  the  Netherlands,  at  the  end  of  the 
12th  century,  who  lived  under  a  common  rule, 
not  monastic.  They  may  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  necessities  of  the  crusading  period, 
when  so  many  were  left  without  their  natural 
protectors.  'The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncer- 
tain, some  deriving  it  from  a  priest,  Lambert- 
le-b4gue,  who  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
societies,  some  from  "  beggen"  {Qer,  beten\- 
to  pray.  The  societies  were  at  first  founda- 
tions of  charity,  the  inmates  of  which  had  to 
do  something  for  their  support  by  spinning, 
etc.  Later,  communities  for  men  of  the  same 
kind  were  established.  The  various  houses 
came  under  the  guidance  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans.  This  led  many  of  them  into 
mendicancy.  They  also  came  in  contact  with 
various  sects,  among  which  were  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit,  and  some  of  them  became 
heretical.  These  were  therefore  persecuted. 
A  few  houses  still  survive.  F. 

Behmen.    See  Bobhmb. 

Beirut.    See  Bbtbout. 

Bekker,  Balthasar,  enlightened  theologian 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  ;  b.  in 
West  Friesland,  March  80, 1634  ;  was  preacher 
at  Franeker,  and  subsequently  in  Amsterdam, 
1679  ;  d.  there  June  11,  1698.  In  1676  ho 
drew  upon  himself  the  charge  of  Socinianism 
because  he  defended  the  Cartesian  philosophy  ; 
and  in  1692  he  was  deposed  and  excommuni- 
cated because  in  his  famous  book,  l^he  World 
Betieitehed  {ori^.  Dutch,  Leeuwarden,  1691-98, 
4  vols.  ;  French  trans.,  Rotterdam,  1694,  4 
vols. ;  Ger.  trans.,  Amsterdam,  1693;  n.  trans., 
Leipzig,  1781,  8  vols.  ;  En^.  trans,  of  vol.  i., 
London,  1605),  he  attackea  the  prevalent  be- 
lief in  evil  spirits,  witches,  and  sorcerers. 

BeL    Sec  AssYRioiiOaY,  p.  53,  col.  ii. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon.    See  PsbudbpiorAi* 

PHA  AND  ApOOBTPHA. 

Belgio  Confession.  The,  was  originally 
drawn  up  in  French  chiefly  by  Guido  de  Br&s 
and  sent  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  with  a  view 
to  induce  him  to  tolerate  the  Reformed  faith, 
and  printed  in  Dutch  and  German  translations 
in  1562.  It  was  formally  adopted  by  several 
synods,  and  finally  by  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
April  29.  1619,  ana  has  since  ranked  with  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  as  a  symbolical  book  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
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and  America.     (Cf.  Schaff's  Crtad»,  i.,  504 

•qq) 

Bell,  Book  and  Oandlo.  In  the  Roman 
Church  formerly  excommunication  was  per- 
formed by  a  soliemn  ceremony  in  which  a  e4in' 
tOe  was  extinguished,  a  bell  was  rung,  and  the 
sentence  was  read  out  of  a  book,  F. 

Bellamy,  Joseph  (hon,  D.D.,  Aberdeen, 
1768).  pastor  of  the  church  (Congregational) 
In  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  1740-90 ;  b.  in  New 
Cheshire,  Conn..  Feb.  30,  1719  ;  d.  in  Bethle- 
hem, March  6,  1790.  Graduating  from  Yale 
Collie  in  1T35,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  at 
the  age  of  18.  He  speedily  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  eloquence,  and  in  1742  engaged  in  the 
Itinerant  revival  labors  of  the  time.  This 
work  not  yielding  the  fruits  he  desired,  he  as- 
sociated himself  with  Jonathan  Edwards  in 
theological  study,  and  printed  his  first  book 
In  1750.  Tnte  Religion  Delineated,  a  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  work  against  Antinomianlsm. 
He  Joined  Edwards  in  his  efforts  against  the 
"half-way  covenant,"  and  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  the  Sandemanians,  etc.  In  1758 
he  published  a  sermon  upon  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  His  writings  dealt  with  the  most  fun- 
damental Questions  of  theology,  and  he  thus 
contributed  largely  to  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  ••  New  England  Theology.**  (See  the 
art.)  He  also  became  famous  as  a  teacher  in 
theology,  and  instructed  many  pupils  In  an  in- 
dependent and  original  manner.  His  Work» 
have  been  twice  published  ;  best  ed.  Boston, 
1853,  8vo,  2  vols.  F. 

BeUbnr-mi'-n[o],  Roberto  Franoeico  Ro- 
mcto,  Jesuit,  famous  apologist ;  b.  at  Monte- 
palciano.  province  of  Siena,  Italy,  Oct.  4, 
1549  ;  d.  at  Rome,  Sept.  17, 1621.  Uo  entered 
the  Jesuit  order  at  Rome  in  1560;  studied 
theok>gy  at  Padua  ;  became  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Louvain.  1570,  ana  at  Rome,  1576, 
where  he  delivered,  from  1576  to  1589,  in  the 
Collegium  Ronuinum,  his  famous  Lecturer 
upon  ike  QnUrooerneB  of  the  Christian  Faith 
Offoifui  the  Seretiesofthe  Time(ong,  Latin  ed., 
Ingolstadt,  1581-92,  D  vols.  ;  Ger. trans.,  Au^- 
burg,  1842-53,  14  vols.) ;  this  was  his  chief 
book,  and  long  the  chief  apology  for  Roman 
Catholicisni,  yet  the  first  volume  of  it  was  put 
on  the  Index  by  Siitus  V. — taken  oft,  how- 
ever, in  1596.  In  1599  he  was  made  a  cardi- 
nal. In  the  controversy  between  Jesuits  and 
DcHninicans  concerning  Molinos  (q.v.),  he  de- 
fended his  order  so  vigorously  that  he  was  re- 
moved from  Rome  by  Clement  YIII.  and 
made  Archbishop  of  Capua.  1602,  and  there 
remained  until  Clement's  death  In  1605.  He 
might  have  been  then  elected  pope,  as  also 
when  the  new  pope  died,  but  he  declined  the 
honor  He  was  a  man  of  noble  and  pure  life, 
and  in  his  polemical  works  did  not  condescend 
to  abuse.  He  secured  the  abolition  of  many 
evils  in  the  papal  government,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  blame  the  popes  to  their  face.  He 
maintained  a  simple,  ascetic  life  in  spite  of  his 
caidinabihip.  Besides  the  work  mentioned 
above  be  wrote  a  catechism,  Christian  Doe- 
trine  Skplained^  which  has  been  widely  circu- 
lated in  different  tongues.  The  Jesuits  have 
Ions  tried  to  have  him  canonized,  but  his  au- 
tobiography, which  they  published  to  this  end, 


stood  in  the  waj,  so  they  suppressed  it  so  ef- 
fectually that  It  became  one  of  the  rarest  of 
books,  until  In  1887  DolUnger  and  Reusch 
brought  out  at  Bonn  a  new  edition  (Die  Selbst- 
bioffraphie  des  Cardinals  Bellarmins).  His 
complete  works  (except  the  autobiography) 
have  been  several  times  reprinted ;  lD«st  ed. 
Cologne,  1619,  7  vols. 

Bellowi,  Benry  Whitney,  D.D.  (Harvard, 
1854),  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  Walpole.  N.  H.,  June 
10, 1814 ;  d,  in  Xew  York  City,  Monday,  Jan. 
80, 1882.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  CfoUege, 
1882,  and  at  Uie  divinity  school,  1887 ;  and 
was  from  1888  till  his  death  jpastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  (Unitarian)  Society  (All  Souls) 
in  New  York.  His  labors  as  pastor,  preacher, 
and,  above  all,  as  philanthropist,  especially  in 
organizing  and  presiding  over  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  (1861-66),  and 
subsequently  promoting  international  sanitary 
commissions  (1867),  cause  him  to  be  gratefully 
remembered.  He  wrote  Restatement  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  Boston,  1859,  n.e.,  1870  ;  (Hd 
World  in  its  New  Face :  Impressions  of  Eu- 
rope in  1867-68,  New  York,  1868 ;  TtDentif- 
four  Sermons  in  AU  Souls'  Church,  1865-81 ; 
New  York,  1886. 

Belflhazsar.  See  Asbtbioloot,  p.  59,  col. 
ii. 


'*  In  the  Greek  Church  the  sanctuary 
or  chancel,  the  enclosed  space  surrounding  the 
altar.  It  is  the  part  of  an  Oriental  church 
farthest  from  the  front  or  main  entrance, 
originally  and  usuallv  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  nave.  The  holy  table  (the  altar)  stiiuds 
in  its  centre,  and  behind  this,  near  or  skirting 
the  rear  well  of  the  apse,  is  the  seat  for  the 
bishop  and  clergy.  An  architectural  screen 
with  a  curtsin  at  its  doors,  or,  as  was  the  case 
especially  in  eaily  times,  a  curtain  only,  sepa* 
rates  the  bema  from  the  body  of  the  church.*' 
Century  DieHonary,  8.v. 

Bem'-bo,  Pletro,  Roman  Catholic  cardinal ; 
b.  In  Venice,  May  20,  1470  ;  d.  in  Rome,  Jan. 
18,  1547.  Educated  at  Padua  and  Ferrara,  a 
fine  classical  scholar  ;  loose  in  morals  but  ele- 
gant in  speech,  he  enj|oyed  the  friendship  of 
popes  Julius  II.,  Leo  A.  (who  made  him  his 
secretary).  Clement  VII,  and  Paul  HI.  (who 
made  lilm  cardinal,  1589).  He  was  a  pagaa 
in  the  rol)es  of  a  Christian  ecclesiastic.  He 
was  historiographer  of  Venice,  1529-89,  and 
produced  a  history  of  that  city  from  1486  to 
1513.  (See  Opere,  Venice,  1808-10.  12  vols., 
with  biography ;  and  biography  by  Casa* 
1718.) 

Ben-ai'-ah  {fmilt  by  Jehowh),  the  name  of 
several  Israelites,  the  chief  of  whom  was  a  son 
of  Jehoiada,  the  chief  priest,  and  commander 
of  David's  body-guard  (2  Sam.  viii.  18).  He 
slew  Joab,  and  b^me  his  successor  as  general 
of  the  army.  (See  his  exploits  In  2  Sam.  xxili. 
20-28.)  C. 

Benediclte  (ben-G-dis'-l-te).  the  canticle  or 
hymn  beginning  in  Latin,  '*  Bcncdicitc  omnia 
opera  Domini,'^  and  in  English.  "  O  all  ye 
works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord,"  is 
verses  35  to  middle  of  66,  of  **  The  Song  of  the 
Three  Holy  Children."  which  is  part  of  the 
Apocrypha  in  the  English  Bible.    It  is  essen- 
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tially  an  expansion  of  Psalm  czlviii.,  and  has 
been  used  from  a  very  early  period  iu  tlie 
Christian  Church.  It  also  occurs  in  the  pri- 
vate thanksgiving  of  the  priest  after  mass. 
In  the  Prayer-Book  service  it  is  used  as  an 
alternate  to  the  Te  Deum.  (See  G.  C.  C. 
Chaplin,  BenedieiU,  or  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  London,  1866,  l!^h  ed.,  1886  ;  Song 
of  the  Three  Children,  ill.,  1886  ;  AliciaBayne, 
Studies  in  the  Benedieite,  London,  1886.) 

Benedict,  popes  of  that  name.  1.  Pope, 
June  8,  674-July  80,  57a  Nothing  of  im- 
portance  known  of  him.  2.  Pope,  June  26, 
«d4-May  7,  685.  8.  Pope,  Sept.  20,  855- 
April  7,  858.  During  this  reign  King  Alfred 
was  in  Rome,  as  a  youth.  Tiie  significance 
of  the  reign  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  contests 
of  Nicholas,  who  followed,  were  already  be- 

f inning.  Benedict  favored  Hincmar  of 
kheims,  but  excited  also  his  opposition  by 
not  granting  the  primacy  of  Neustria  that  he 
asked.  Photius  of  Constantinople  also  as- 
cended the  metropolitan  throne  in  this  period. 
4.  Pope,  July,  OOO-August,  908.  6.  Pope. 
May,  964,  as  rival  to  Leo  YllL  Rome  had 
driven  out  Leo,  and  elevated  Benedict  against 
the  imperial  wish.  When  Otto  I.,  June  23, 
96i,  besieged  the  city,  Benedict  was  given  up. 
He  was  degraded  to  the  rank  of  deacon  and 
sent  to  Hamburg  as  prisoner  till  his  death, 
July  6.  966.    6.  Pope,  Jan.  19,  978-July.  974. 

7.  Pope,  Oct.,  974-Oct.,  988,  of  the  family 
of  the  Counts  of  Tusculum.  He  sought  to 
maintain  good  relations  with  the  empire.  He 
was  a  favorer  of  the  monks,  and  particularly 
partial  to  Clugny  and  its  plans  for  a  reform  of 
the  church .  He  gave  the  monastery  of  Lerinum 
to  the  Clugny  abbot  Driven  from  Rome,  he 
called  upon  the  emperor  for  help,  which  was 
the  cause  of  Otto  11. 's  expedition  to  Rome. 
He  sought,  as  universal  bishop,  to  enter  into 
connecSons  with   Carthage  and  Damascus. 

8.  Pope.  May,  1012- April  7,  1024.  Theophy- 
lact  of  Tusculum,  as  pope,  maintained  friendly 
roUtions  with  the  Emoeror  Henry  II.  Under 
his  leadership  was  hela  a  great  synod  at  Pavia 
(1022),  which  sought  to  introduce  into  Lom- 
bardy,  where  nearly  all  the  priests  were  law- 
fully married,  the  strict  celibacy  demanded  by 
the  reforms  of  Clugny.  9.  Pope,  Jan.,  1088- 
July  16,  1048.  A  son  of  Count  Alberic  of 
Tusculum  ;  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  of 
the  same  name.  He  was  infamous  for  his 
vices.  He  purchased  the  favor  of  Conrad  II. 
by  anathematizing  his  enemies,  and  of  Henry 
III.  by  similar  measures.  In  1044  the  city 
rose  against  him  and  drove  him  out.  Btit  he 
soon  overcame  his  rival,  Sylvester  III.,  and 
then  bethought  himself  of  the  plan  of  selling 
the  papacy,  which  he  did  to  Gratian,  who 
named  himself  Gregory  VI.  Henry  III.  now 
came  to  Rome,  held  at  Sutri  a  synod  (1046), 
deposed  all  three  of  the  popes,  and  elevated 
Clement  II.  to  the  papal  see,  by  whom  he  had 
himself  crowned.  Benedict  got  the  papal 
power  once  more,  but  was  finally  driven  out 
m  1048.  He  soon  after  died.  10.  Pope,  April 
6,  1058-April,  1059.  Family  name,  John 
Mincius.  11.  Pope,  Oct.  22,  1803-July  7, 
1304.  Nicolaus  Bocasinl,  the  successor  of 
Bonafacius  VIII.,  faiherited  all  the  quarrels 
of  his  stormy  reign.    But  he  treated  the  ene- 


mies of  Boniface  with  great  moderation,  and 
restored  peace  to  the  church.    The  Colonnat 
were  reinstated.    Peace  was  also  made  with 
France,  and  all  the  French  assailants  of  Boni- 
face pardoned  except  Nogaret.    (Cf.  Grand- 
jean,  Lee  regiatree  de  Beiudt  XL,  Paris,  1884 
sqq.)     12.   Pope,  Dec.  20,    1884-AprU    25, 
1842.    JaojuesToumier,  elevated  to  the  papal 
see  by  accident,  proved  to  be  a  good  pope, 
unstained  by  nepotism.    The  Romans  urged 
him  to  return  to  their  city,  and  he  proposed 
instead  going  to  Bologna,  but  this  plan  failed 
because  of  the  opposition  of  that  city.    He 
then  gave  the  plan  up,  and  began  to  beautify 
Avignon.    His  conflict  with  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
led  to  the  denial  of  the  papal  right  of  confir- 
mation of  an  imperial  election.    18  a.  Schis- 
matic  pope,   Sept.   28,   1894-Nov.  17,  1417. 
Peter  de  Luna,  when  the  University  of  Paris 
had  proposed  several  possible  ways  of  healing 
the  papal  schism,  finally  declared  in  favor  of 
the  "way  of   cession."     For  this  he  was 
elected  pope,  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  as  pope  he  would  abdicate  the  papacy. 
Once  in  the  papal  chair,  he  declared  the    ces- 
sion' '  to  be  a  mortal  sin.    He  proposed  a  meet- 
ing with  his  rival  pope  to  aevise  a  way  of 
remedy.    But  both  popes  took  care  that  they 
should  never   actually  meet.      Deposed  by 
the  Council  of  Pisa  (1409),  Benedict  contrived 
to  keep  the  allegiance  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Scotland.    Even  the   Council   of  Constance 
(1417)  could  not  move  him.    Retired  (1416)  to 
his  family  residence,  Peniscola,  and  forsaken 
of  all,  he  declared  that  he  was  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  true  church.    He  died  in  1424. 
(Cf.  Creighton,  Hietory  of  the  Papacy,  Lon- 
don, 1882  vol.  i.,  pp.  129  sqq.)    18  b.  Pope, 
May  29,  1724^-Feb.  21,  1730.    Peter  Francis 
Orsini,  of  Gravina,  b.  1649,  cardinal,  1672,  be- 

gan  his  pontificate  with  the  attempt  to  dimin- 
ih  the  luxury  of  the  cardinals,  but  in  vain. 
In  political  matters  he  showed  himself  ready 
to  make  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
He  canonized  a  large  number  of  saints,  In- 
cluding Gregory  Vlf.  and  John  of  Nepomnck 
(Bohemia).  14.  Pope,  Aug.  17,  1740-May  8, 
1768.  Pro8i)er  Laurentius  Lambertinl,  made 
pope  after  a  six  months'  struggle,  set  before 
him  as  his  chief  puipose  in  life  to  secure  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  church,  and  hence 
labored  for  the  promotion  of  discipline.  His 
bearing  toward  the  Protestants  was  more 
favorable  than  any  pope  before  him.  He  was 
the  first  pope  to  acknowledge  the  ''  Elector  of 
Brandenourg"  as  King  of  Prussia.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  refuse  the  sacrament  in 
France  to  all  who  would  not  accept  the  Bull 
"  Unigenitus,"  he  restricted  this  measure  to 
those  who  had  openly  declared  against  it,  and 
forbade  inquisition  into  the  sentiments  of*  any 
to  be  made.  He  sought  also  to  put  an  end  to 
the  heathenizing  of  the  Roman  ritual  to  suit 
the  demands  of  converts  in  India  and  China 
by  the  Jesuits,  but  in  vain.  In  1750  he  held 
a  Jubilee.  He  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  (Cf .  F.  X.  Kraus,  Lettere 
di  Benedetto  XIV.  eeritte  al  eanonieo  Pier  FVan^ 
eeeco  Peggi  a  Bologna  [1729-58]  eol  diario  del 
eondave  de  1740,  Freiburg,  i.,  Br.,  1884.)  Hia 
standard  work  on  beatification  is  referred  to 
under  Beatification.  F. 
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B«a«diot  ol  Anisna,  named  originally  Wit> 
iza;  b.  in  Languedoc  (ancient  provmce  of 
France),  750  ;  d.  in  the  monastery  of  Ck>mely 
Bfl«8ter»  near  Aachen,  Feb.  ld»  8dl.  Early 
broaghl  to  the  Prankish  court,  he  had  every 
prospect  of  a  brilliant  future.  But  never  fond 
^f  pomp  and  magnificence,  he  was  led  by  dan- 
ger and  a  vow  to  eoier  the  monastery  of  8t. 
Sequanus  in  Langres.  Here  he  went  tothe 
extreme  of  asceticism,  but  reaped  only  con- 
tempt for  himself.  He  perceiv^  that  monas- 
ticism  needed  a  reform  if  it  was  to  correspond 
with  his  ideals.  In  779  ho  left  his  monastery 
and  founded  a  model  one  in  Languedoc  on  the 
river  Anianus  (Aniane).  Here  he  obtained 
great  fame,  and  was  called  to  the  court  again. 
He  took  part  in  the  theological  contests  of  his 
time,  but  directed  his  chief  efforts  to  reintro- 
ducing the  pure  rule  of  Benedict  into  France. 
Under  Lewis  he  became  superintendent  of  all 
Prankish  monasteries.  After  his  death  his 
rivals  soon  gained  control  again,  and  all  his 
work  was  destroyed.  (See  his  life  by  Nicolai, 
Cologne,1865.)  F. 

Banediot  of  Nunia,  and  the  ^Banediotinas. 

Benedict,  b.  at  Kursia  (now  Norcia,  18  m.  e.  of 
Spoleto,  in  Umbria,  Central  Italy,  480 ;  d.  at 
Monte  Cassino,  50  m.  n.w.  of  Naples,  March 
31,  543 ;  fled  in  494  from  the  vices  of  his 
companions  in  the  citv  of  Rome,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  for  education,  to  a  solitarv 
place  near  Subiaco,  and  there  gave  himself 
up  to  the  eremitic  life.  He  passed  three 
years  in  perfect  solitude,  engaged  in  contem- 
plation, but  under  heavy  temptations  of  Sa- 
tan. But  at  last  he  was  discovered  bv  some 
shepherds,  who  were  at  first  frightenea  at  his 
wild  appearance,  but  finally  worshipped  him 
as  a  saint.  His  fame  spread,  the  people  came 
about  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  become 
the  leader  of  other  anchorites.  In  510  tlie 
monks  of  a  monastery  in  the  vicinity  elected 
him  their  abbot,  and  after  long  resistance  he 
consented  to  accept.  But  the  strict  obedience 
which  he  demanded,  and  the  order  and  regu- 
larity of  worship  and  work  introduced  b^  him, 
displeased  them,  and  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
leave.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  insisted 
now,  or  at  a  later  time,  upon  immoderate  as- 
ceticism. Returned  to  his  cave,  others  assem- 
bled about  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  provide 
for  them,  which  he  did  by  organizing  them 
into  societies  of  Id,  each  presided  over  by  an 
abbot  The  future  conflicts  between  the 
monks  and  regular  clergy  were  foreshadowed 
at  this  time  by  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
a  neighboring  priest,  Florentius.  Benedict 
thought  it  best  at  \^sX  to  seek  a  new  location, 
and  established  himself  upon  the  site  which 
has  since  been  famous  as  that  of  the  first  true 
Benedictine  abbey,  Monte  Cassino.    It  was  a 

rt  sacred  to  heathen  worship,  but  Benedict 
troyed  the  grove  and  altar  of  Apollo  which 
he  found,  and  erected  a  chapel.  As  early  as 
539  the  new  monastery  was  organized  under 
a  formal  and  special  rule,  known  as  the  Bene- 
dictine. The  particular  features  of  this  will 
be  given  under  the  article  "  Monasticism. " 
Enough  here  to  say  that  it  required  labor,  and 
enforced  strict  obedience.  It  introduced  into 
the  monastic  system  the  vow  of  stability,  or 


permanence  of  residence.  The  vow  of  chastity 
belonged,  of  course,  to  the  essence  of  all  mo- 
nasticlsm. 

The  organization  of  Benedict  soon  became 
the  model  upon  which  all  the  monasteries  of 
Europe  were  formed.  Other  rules  ahready  ex- 
isted, but  the  free  communication  which  took 
nlace  between  the  different  monasteries  led  by 
gradual  development  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Benedictine,  on  account  of  its  great  superi- 
ority. The  tendency  to  unity  ana  uniformity 
in  tne  whole  Latin  Church  assisted  in  this  de- 
velopment Qregory  the  Great  helped  also  by 
his  own  admiration  and  reconmiendation  of 
the  rule.  Under  Pope  Qregory  II.  and  Boni- 
face, the  Apostle  of  Germany,  it  became  the 
characteristic  form  of  Roman  monasticism. 
But  meantime  it  had  undergone  great  modifi- 
cations. The  monasteries  had  become  very 
wealthy,  and  were  chiefly  or  entirely  flUea 
with  the  scions  of  noble  families.  Thus  the 
seats  of  privileged  orders,  the  monasteries  had 
become  pattern  establishments  of  religion  and 
culture.  The  labor  now  exacted  of  the  monks 
was  often  mere  literary  labor,  and  the  con- 
vents became  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
secular  clergy  and  the  laity.  With  the  cathe- 
drals were  associated  cathedral  canons  and 
schools.  Thus,  since  the  order  went  on  to 
settle  itself  in  every  favorable  situation,  till  in 
England  and  France  an  abbey  was  ultimately 
found  in  every  flne  valley  and  by  every  flow- 
ing river,  it  contributed  powerfully  to  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization  as  well  as  of  Christi- 
anity. 

At  various  times  the  Benedictine  system  was 
found  to  be  in  need  of  reform.  In  the  10th 
century  the  union  of  several  monasteries  into 
a  "  congregation"  for  mutual  government 
was  suggested,  and  this  was  the  method  there- 
after adopted.  The  most  famous  of  these  con- 
f  relations  were  those  of  Clugny,  Hirschau, 
ubano,  etc.  They  were  established  under 
the  special  government  of  one  central,  model 
convent.  About  the  close  of  the  10th  century, 
the  newly  awakened  religious  spirit  of  the 
times  led  to  the  formation  of  other  orders, 
with  rules  differing  more  or  less  from  that  of 
Benedict,  so  that  the  ancient  order  now  be- 
came one  among  many  orders,  rather  than  the 
one  all-inclusive  system.  The  ISth  centurr 
saw  the  rise  of  the  mendicant  orders,  which 
threw  all  the  rest  into  the  shade.  In  the  17th 
century  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the  Bene- 
dictines, and  to  direct  their  energies  into  new 
and  useful  channels.  Certain  new  congrega- 
tions were  formed,  which  resulted  in  a  new 
scholarly  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Benedic- 
tines. Congregations  in  therletherlands,  and 
particularly  that  of  St.  Vannes  in  Yetdun, 
and  that  oi  St.  Maur,  became  famous.  The 
last  performed  great  services  to  the  science  of 
history.  These  later  Benedictines,  among 
whom  were  such  scholars  as  D'Achery,  Ma- 
billon,  Martene,  Montfau9on,  Rivet  and  Pitra, 
produced  standard  editions  of  the  Fathers  and 
other  valuable  works  ;  and  thus  have  shared 
with  the  Jesuits  the  credit  of  maintaining 
Roman  Catholic  scholarship,  and  by  their 
greater  freedom  from  prejudice  and  their 
Faithfulness  to  the  facts,  surpassed  their  rivals. 
But  at  present  no  order  of  monks  seems  to 
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have  the  scientific  intereBU  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  its  special  keepine.  (See  Rule  of 
our  most  Holy  Father,  Saint  Jaenediet,  London, 
1888  :  F.  C  Doyle,  The  Teaching  of  St,  Ben- 
edict, 1887.)  F. 

Benedict,  David.  Baptist ;  b.  at  Norwalk, 
Conn..  Oct.  10,  1779  ;  d.  at  Pawtucket.  R.  I., 
Dec.  6,  1874.  After  graduation  at  Brown 
University,  1806,  he  became  pastor  at  Paw- 
tucket, and  so  remained  for  25  years.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  historical  studies  and  pro- 
duced, among  other  works,  A  General  History 
of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  America  and 
other  ParU  of  the  World,  Boston,  1813,  2 
vols.  ;  n.e.,  J^ew  York,  1848 ;  F&ty  Tears 
Among  the  Baptists,  New  York,  18o0. 

B«nediction  (blessing),  a  term  especially 
applied  to  the  invocation  of  the  divine  blessing 
en  things  or  persons,  ac<x)mpanied  or  not  by 
prayers,  sprinkling  with  holy  water,  incense, 
and  other  ceremonies.  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  is  a  comparatively  modem  rite,  but 
has  now  become  quite  common.  The  priest 
takes  the  host  from  the  tabernacle,  plnces  it  in 
the  monstrance,  and  then  displays  the  mon- 
strance on  the  throne  above  the  tabernacle. 
'Wliile  the  choir  is  singing,  the  host  is  incensed, 
and  finally  the  priest  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  the  monstrance  over  the  heads  of 
the  people,  but  without  uttering  any  words. 
The  ApostoHecU  Benediction,  repetition  of  2 
Cor.  xiii.  14. 

Benefice  means  now  simply  an  ecclesiastical 
living  conf eiTed  with  due  authority  on  a  proper 
person  for  life,  and  comprises  within  the  same 
term  both  the  duties  and  the  revenues  of  the 
office.  It  originated  from  a  special  use  of  the 
Latin  benefleium  common  in  the  dark  ages.  Es- 
tat<3s  were  then  divided,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  tenure,  into  allodial  and  feudal.  The 
former  denoted  absolute,  hereditary  property, 
the  latter  was  only  a  life-grant  given  by  the 
kin 'I  or  the  owner  generally  as  reward  for  ser- 
vices done  or  to  be  done.  Such  feudal  grants 
or  fiefs  were  called  beneficia,  and  as  the  church 
held  and  gave  out  a  great  number  of  fiefs, 
while  it  recognized  no  ecclesiastical  property 
as  allodial  in  the  secular  sense  of  the  woru, 
the  now  general  acceptation  of  the  word  bene- 
fice naturally  grew  up.  According  to  canon 
law.  a  benefice  should  be  established  by  episco- 
pal authority,  have  some  spiritual  work  con- 
nected with  It,  be  conferred  by  an  ecclesiastical 
person  on  a  clerk  who  has  at  least  received 
the  tonsure^  and  for  life,  etc.  According  as 
these  and  other  conditions  are  fully  complied 
with  or  not,  benefices  are  called  simple,  when 
involving  no  other  duty  than  service  in  the 

gublic  offices  of  the  church,  or  double,  when 
aving  the  care  of  souls  connected  with  them ; 
major,  when  j^iving  a  certain  rank,  or  minor, 
when  conferring  no  rank ;  regular,  when  held 
by  a  person  duly  qualified  to  perform  its  du- 
ties, or  secular,  when  given  to  a  layman,  that 
be  may  enjoy  the  revenue,  etc.  The  manner 
of  appointment  was  and  is  also  very  different. 
Sometimes  it  takes  place  by  an  election  by  the 
chapter,  followed  oy  a  confirmation  by  the 
pope  or  the  proper  authority ;  sometimes  it 
involves    a    nomination,    presentation,  etc., 


which    terms   are    explained    in   their  due 
places. 

Beneficence,  Beneroleiice.  The  former 
is  the  practice  of  doing  good  to  men ;  the  latter 
is  the  desire  of  so  doing.  The  objects  of  bolh 
are  all  who  are  within  the  sphere  of  our  action 
or  influence.  The  means  of  beneficence  are 
temporal  supplies  (Gal.  vi.  6) ;  prayer  (Jas.  v. 
16) ;  sympathy  (Rom.  xii.  15) ;  teaching  and 
admonition  (Col.  iii.  16).  The  obligations  to 
it  arise  from  our  common  ori^  and  mutual 
relations ;  the  precept  of  Scripture  ;  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ ;  the  resemblance  to  God  thus 
attained  ;  and  the  pleasure  it  affords.  (See 
Buck.  TJheol,  Diet.)  C. 

Benefit  of  Olergy.    See  Clbrgt. 

Beng'-el,  JTohann  Allirecht,  D.D.  (Ttlbin- 
gen,  1751),  Protestant  theologian ;  b.  at  Win- 
nenden,  Wtlrtemberg,  June  24,  1687 ;  d.  at 
Stuttgart,  Nov.  2, 1752.  He  studied  at  Tttbin- 
gen ;  became  tutor  there,  1708 ;  professor  in 
tne  well-attended  theological  seminary  at  Den- 
kendorf,  1718;  propst  at  Herbrechtingen, 
1741  ;  in  1749  prdlat  and  consistoinalratn  of 
Alpirsbach,  with  residence  at  Stuttgart.  His 
Apparatus  Criticus,  1784,  to  determine  the 
true  text  of  the  New  Testament,  was  a  work 
of  jgreat  labor  in  collation,  and  is  the  starting- 
point  of  modem  New  Testament  textual  criti- 
cism. He  was  the  author  of  the  famous- 
canon,  "  The  more  difficult  reading  is  to  be 
preferred."  His  best -known  work  was  his 
Gnomon  (Ttibingen,  1742 ;  Eng.  trans.,  by  M. 
R.  Vincent  and  C.  T.  Lewis,  Philadelphia, 
1862).  He  was  the  father  of  modem  Premil- 
lenarianism,  and  reckoned  that  in  1886  the 
Lord  would  come  again.  (Cf.  his  Brkldrte 
Offenbarung  St.  Johannis,  1740;  last  ed., 
1876;  Ordo  temporum,  1741.)  He  also  wrote 
some  familiar  German  hymns.  (See  life  by 
J.  C.  F.  Burk ;  orig.  Stutteart,  1881 ;  Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1887 ;  best  oy  O.  Wichter, 
Stuttgart,  1865.) 

Ben^ha'-dad  (Mm = worshipper,  of  Hadad^ 
the  sun) ,  the  name  of  three  Syrian  kings.  The 
first  was  hired  by  Asa  to  make  war  upon 
Baasha,  King  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xv.  18).  The 
second  was  his  son,  who  made  war  on  Ahab, 
besieged  Jehoram  in  Samaria,  when  sick  con- 
sulted Elijah  as  to  the  issue,  and  was  assassi- 
nated by  Hazael  (2  Kings  vi.-viii.).  The  third 
was  the  son  of  Hazael,  who  lost  all  his  father 
had  gained.  His  overthrow  was  predicted  by 
Amos  (2  Kings  xii.,  Amos  i.  4).  C. 

Bei^amin.    See  Tribes. 

Beuijamin  of  Tndela,  a  learned  Jewish  rabbi 
of  the  12th  century,  author  of  an  itinerary  de- 
scribing a  large  part  of  Asia,  to  the  frontiers  of 
China.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Asher,  and  published  in  London,  1840.      F. 

Benno,  bishop  of  Meissen  ;  b.  near  Goslar, 
27  m.  s.e.  of  Hildesheim,  Hanover,  1010  ;  d. 
at  Meissen,  15  m.  n.w.  of  Dresden,  Saxony, 
June  16, 1106.  Made  bishop  in  1066  or  1067  ; 
though  personally  friendly  to  Henry  IV.,  ho 
got  entangled  in  the  Saxon  insurrection,  and 
after  the  death  of  Gregory  VII.  was  deposed. 
He  was  subsequently  reinstated  (1088),  and 
busied  himself  in  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then of  his  diocese.  F. 
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Brafloa,  Rt  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Bdward 
White,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1867).  D.C.L.  (Ox- 
ford, 1884),  Lord  Archbishop  of  Caaterburv 
aod  primate  of  all  England,  and  Metropol- 
itan ;  b.  near  Birmingham,  July  14,  1^  ; 
graduated  B.A.  at  Cambridge  (senior  optime 
and  first-class  classical  tripos),  1852 ;  became 
assistant  master  at  Rugbv,  1853 ;  first  head 
master  of  Wellington  College,  1859  ;  chancel- 
lor and  canon  of  Lincoln,  1873 ;  bishop  of 
Truro,  1877  ;  transhited  to  Canterbury,  1883. 
He  has  iBsued  several  volumes  of  sermons. 


BenUey,  Richard,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1606). 
Bible  critic  and  classical  scholar ;  b.  at  Oul- 
ton,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  Jan.  37,  1663 :  d.  at 
Cambridge,  July  14,  1743.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  1676-80 ;  from  1683-95  was 
in  Bishop  Stillingfleet's  family  as  tutor  and 
as  chaplain ;  became  royal  librarian  and 
P.R.S.,  1694;  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1700 ;  and  rcgius  professor  of 
divinity,  1717.  His  extraordinary  classical 
attainments  and  his  critical  acumen  came  out 
in  his  Letter  to  Mill  (1691)  and  Di99ertatian 
ufon  the  BpUae9  ofPhilaris  (1607),  and  his  edi- 
lion  of  various  authors,  and  his  theological  and 
philosophical  in  his  Boyle  lectures,  entitled  A 
Oonfiitation  of  Atheimn  (1608),  particulariy 
noticeable  for  their  use  of  Newton's  discov- 
eries, then  almost  unknown,  in  the  defence  of 
Christianity.  In  1730  he  issued  a  proposal  for 
an  edition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Testament, 
and  submitted  the  last  chapter  of  Revelation 
in  Greek  and  Latin  as  a  specimen.  His  Idea 
"vras  to  construct  a  text  out  of  the  most  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  texts  compared  with  the 
principal  ancient  versions  ana  the  quotations 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  5  centuries.  Al- 
though the  scheme  was  never  carried  out,  to 
him  IS  due  the  credit  of  discovering  the  true 
principle.  (See  A.  A.  Ellis.  Bentleii  erittea 
sacra,  Cambridge,  1863,  and  his  biography  by 
R.  C.  Jebb^  London,  1883.) 

Be-rea-ga'-rft-tts  of  Tours,  b.  at  Tours  early 
in  the  11th  century ;  d.  on  the  neighboring 
island  of  St.  Cosme,  1088 ;  was  a  briUiant 
acholar  and  head  of  the  cathedral  school  at 
Tours.  His  methods  of  study  had  always 
been  independent,  and  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  Rad* 
bertus,  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacra- 
nient  are  changed  as  to  their  substance  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  while  retain- 
ing the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine,  was  with 
out  sufficient  authority.  He  taught  that  the 
undivided  Christ  is  spiritually  present  and  is 
received  by  faith.  (Gradually  his  heresy  be- 
came known,  and  he  was  made  to  pass  through 
one  ecclesiastical  trial  after  another.  Hilde- 
brand,  before  and  after  his  elevation  to  the 
papacy,  tried  to  shield  him,  and  was  probably 
of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  ultimately  preferred, 
for  the  sake  of  carrying  through  his  own 
schemes,  to  let  Berenganus  fall,  and  he  was 
finally  condemned  at  a  synod  in  Rome,  1079. 
(See  his  book  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  De  mera 
eoena,  ed.  Vischer,  Berlin.  1884.)  F. 

Barington,  Joseph,  English  Roman  Catho- 
lic;  b.  in  Shropshire,  174^ ;  d.  at  Buckland, 
Berkshire,  Dec.  1,  1837.  He  received  his  ec- 
clesiastical education  at  St.   Omer  College, 


France,  and  exercised  priestly  functions  in 
that  country  for  a  few  years.  On  his  return 
he  was  appointed  to  various  charges,  but  his 
liberality,  his  freedom  in  speech,  his  criticisms 
of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  and  his  friend- 
ships with  Protestants  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
advancement  and  laid  him  open  to  suspicion. 
He  was  indeed  twice  suspended  and  called 
upon  to  retract  his  "errors,"  whidi  he  did, 
and  then  reasserted  them.  He  wrote  many 
works,  of  which  Uie  principal  are  The  HUtory 
of  t?ie  L%W9  of  AbeiUard  and  HeUnsa,  .  .  .  iioith 
their  Genuine  Letters  (trans.),  Birmingham, 
1787 ;  3d  ed.,  1788  ;  Memoirs  of  Grsgorio  Pan- 
sani  (trans.),  London,  1798 ;  3d  ed.,  1818  ;  The 
Faith  of  Oatholiee  (with  John  Kirk),  1818  ;  8d 
ed.,  1846,  8  vols.  ;  A  Literarjf  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  1814  ;  dd  ed.,  1888. 

Berkalev,  George,  D.D.  (Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  1731),  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Drysert  Castle,  county  Kilkenny,  Ireland, 
March  13,  1684-85 ;  d.  at  Oxford,  England, 
Jan.  14,  1753.  He  was  educated  at  Trinit^ 
(Allege,  Dublin  ;  became  a  fellow,  1707  ;  di- 
vinity and  senior  Qreek  lecturer,  1731  ;  also 
Hebrew  lecturer,  1733  ;  dean  of  Derry,  1733. 
In  the  latter  year  he  began  his  active  canvass 
to  secure  funds  to  start  a  college  in  the  Ber- 
mudas for  the  education  of  missionaries  to 
America ;  but  failing,  ho  set  sail  himself  for 
America,  and  landed  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Jan., 
1739.  There  he  remained  till  1781.  In  1784 
he  became  bishop  of  Cloyne,  Ireland,  and 
lived  there  18  years.  He  advocated  two  ex- 
traordinary tlieories :  first,  that  tar-water  is  a 
specific  for  chronic  disorders  of  all  kinds ;  and, 
second,  that  **  the  immediate  objects  of  the 
mind  in  thinking  do  not  represent  something 
outside  of  the  mmd,  but  constitute  the  whole 
world  of  reality,  which  thus  exists  in  minds 
alone.*'  Hence  there  is  no  external  world. 
The  philosopjhical  system  which  he  founded  is 
known  as  Universal  Immaterialism  (Idealism  or 
Phenomenalism).  He  taueht  that  '*  ideas  are 
whatever  is  perceived,  and  these  are  the  only 
realities  ;  that  these  realities  exist  only  so  far 
as  they  are  perceived — that  our  higher  knowl- 
edge of  these  ideas  or  realities  only  respects 
their  relations  to  one  another  or  what  they  sig- 
nify. The  ]x>ssibilit^  of  any  permanent  rela- 
tions or  signification  in  these  ideas  is  provided 
by  supposmg  that  Gk)d  is  the  permanent  up- 
holder of  these  ideas.  What  seems,  or  is  taken 
to  be,  the  material  universe  is  simply  the 
manifested  ideas  ofGkxl."  Ueberweg,  JK*^ 
Phil,,  ii.,  884.  (See  his  complete  works  [of 
which  the  chief  are  AUiphron,  or  The  Minute 
Philosopher;  Theory  of  Vision;  The  Princi- 
ples of  Human  Knotcledge],  ed.  by  A.  C.  Fraser, 
Oxford,  1871.  4  vols.  [vol.  iv.  is  the  biog- 
raphy]. See  also  Eraser's  monograph,  Edin- 
bur^  and  Philadelphia,  1881,  and  discourse 
by  Noah  Porter,  New  York,  1886.) 

Berlebnrg  Bible,  The,  a  translation  made 
by  an  anonymous  company  of  pietists,  which 
appeared  at  Berleburg.  Germany,  1726-43,  in 
8  vols. ,  distinguished  by  its  chiliastic  and  theo- 
sophical  remarks,  and  its  quotations  from  the 
works  of  earlier  mystics. 

Bern,  Dispotation  ol^  between  Zwingli  and 
other  Swiss  Reformers  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
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lies,  lasted  from  Jan.  7  to  2d,  1538,  and  was 
Imsed  upon  the  Ten  Theses  which  Zwinzli  had 
published,  in  which  was  presented  the  He- 
formed  faith  upon  such  pomts  as  the  doctrine 
of  Ciirist  as  the  only  head  of  the  church,  the 
Atonement,  the  Eudiarist,  etc.  The  Protes- 
tants had  so  decidedly  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  result  of  the  disputation  was 
the  allianoe  of  Bern  Zurich  and  Basel  on  the 
basis  of  the  Reformed  faith.  (Of.  Schaff, 
CreedB,  i.,  864  sqq.) 

Bernard,  St.    See  Oliystaits. 

Bernard  d  Olainrauz,  a  great  abbot  and 
ecclesiastical  leader  ;  b.  at  Fontaine,  20  m.  n.e. 
of  Dijon,  Oote-d'Or,  France,  in  1091  ;  d.  at 
'Clairvaux,  department  of  Aube,  180  m.  s.e. 
of  Paris,  Aug.  20,  1158.  A  member  of  a  no- 
ble family,  he  would  naturally  have  turned 
toward  the  .pursuit  of  arms,  but  from  bis 
youUi  he  was  marked  by  a  dolitar^  dispo- 
sition, and  by  a  preference  for  religious  con- 
templation. At  school  he  distingu&hed  him- 
self by  his  ready  mastery  of  the  subjects 
taught,  and  his  brothers  sought  to  hold  him 
to  the  life  of  a  scholar.  But  he  inclined  more 
and  more  to  the  monastic  life,  and  at  last,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  knowledge  that  his 
mother  had  early  consecrated  him  to  it,  he 
vowed  to  enter  upon  it,  which  he  did  at  the  age 
of  22.  He  was  attracted  by  the  reputation  of 
Citeaux  for  rigid  discipline,  and  entered  there 
with  80  companions  in  1113.  He  gave  him- 
self to  every  lorm  of  service  with  the  greatest 
conscientiousness,  and  soon  became  famous 
both  in  the  monastery  and  out  of  it,  so  that 
new  members  were  attracted  thither.  Citeaux 
became  too  straio^ht  for  the  multitude,  and  the 
plan  was  formeof  to  found  a  monastic  colony, 
over  which  Bei^rd  was  set  as  abbot.  With 
his  companions  he  wandered  out  in  search  of 
some  wild  and  desolate  spot,  which  they  found 
at  Clairvaux,  in  northwestern  Burgundy, 
where  they  established  themselves  (1115). 
The  hardships  of  the  early  days  were  great, 
but  the  example  of  Bernard  sustained  them 
in  all  their  sufferings,  since  in  self-denial  and 
self-inflicted  mortifications  he  surpassed  them 
all.  Sleep  seemed  waste  of  time,  food  indul- 
gence ;  dav  and  night  he  stood  absorbed  in 
grayer,  till  his  limbs  swelled  beneath  him. 
[is  health  gave  way. 

But  amia  all  these  austerities  Bernard  had 
also  pursued  truly  spiritual  exercises.  His 
Bible  was  his  constant  companion,  and  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  it  which  appears  upon 
every  page  of  his  writings.  His  system  of 
thought,  created  under  these  circumstances 
and  animated  by  his  intense  longing  for  spir- 
itual communion  with  €k>d,  was  mvstical,  but 
moderated  by  the  sound  practical  sense  for 
which,  with  all  his  other  traits,  Bernard  was 
distinguished. 

Su(£  a  man  could  not  remain  limited  to  the 
narrow  sphere  of  a  single  monastery,  and  soon 
he  was  drawn  into  a  general  activity  which 
lasted  as  long  as  his  life.  In  1128  he  drew  up 
the  rule  for  the  new  order  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars. His  services  as  a  preacher  were  in  de- 
mand for  many  purposes,  and  he  developed 
that  flery  eloquence  with  which  at  a  later  date 
he  roused  France  and  Germany  to  the  second 


crusade  (1146).  The  first  great  public  work 
performed  by  him  was  his  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  Innocent  II.,  when  there  had  been 
set  up  against  him  an  anti-pope,  Anaclctus  II. 
Bernard  rained  the  adherence  of  the  French 
clergy  at  Estampes,  won  Henry  I.  of  England 
bv  a  personal  visit,  brought  over  LothaTre  of 
dermany,  induced  even  some  of  the  Italian 
followers  of  Anaclctus  to  forsake  him,  and 
finally  saw  Innocent  established  in  Rome  in 
1188.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  the  faith  of  the  church.  The 
teachings  of  Abelard  (see  the  art.),  which  were 
as  rationalistic  and  critical  as  Bernard's  were 
orthodox  and  mystical,  seemed  to  demand  le- 
eistanoe.  Bernard  met  him,  though  with  re^ 
luctance,  at  a  synod  at  Sens  (1140),  but  Abelard 
appealed  without  discussion  to  Rome.  Arnold 
of  Brescia  was  another  whom  he  felt  called 
upon  to  oppose  strenuously.  He  went  to 
Toulouse  in  1147  to  put  an  end  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Cathari  (see  the  art.),  but  in  vain. 
A  council  was  held  at  Rheims  in  1148  against 
these  and  other  heretical  movements  at  which 
he  was  present.  But  excessive  labors  had 
already  undermined  his  constitution,  and  he 
was  grievously  sick.  He  summoned  strength 
in  1158  to  Journey  to  the  Mosel,  where  he  rec- 
onciled two  quarrelling  counts  ;  but  this  done, 
he  was  exhausted  ana  was  glad  to  die.  He 
was  canonized  in  1178.  (See  lives  by  Neander 
[Beriin,  1818 ;  8d  ed.,  1865 ;  Eng.  trans.,  Lon- 
don,  1843]  ;  Morison  [London,  1868 ;  2d  ed., 
18771 ;  Hflffer  [Mttnster,  vol.  i.,  18861 ;  Ber- 
nard s  works  in  orig.  Lat.,  best  ed.,  Mabillon, 
in  Migne,  Pat,  Lat.  CLXXXII.-CLXXXV. ; 
Eng.  trans,  by  6.  J.  Eales,  Life  and  W&rla  of 
8t.  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  London, 
1889,  sq.)  F. 

Bammrd  of  Olngny  (or  de  Morlaiz),  the 
author  of  the  poem  on  Contempt  for  the 
World ;  b.  In  England,  or  more  probably  in 
Morlac  (Yal  Morienne),  France  ;  became  prior 
at  Clugny  and  d.  in  that  monastery,  about 
1140,  at  an  advanced  age.  His  Carmen  de 
eontemptu  mundi,  dedicated  to  his  abbot,  Pe- 
trus  Mauritius  (1122-57),  and  often  published 
(Basel,  1557  ;  Bremen,  1597  ;  Rostock,  1610  ; 
Rinteln,  1626  ;  Lftneburg,  1640),  is  written  in 
leonine  verses,  so  difllcult  to  compose  con- 
secutively that  the  author  claimea  to  have 
been  enabled  to  do  it  by  special  inspiration. 
Parts  of  it  are  very  familiar  through  trans- 
lations by  J.  M.  Keale,  Tht  Rhythm  of  B.  de 
M ,  ,  ,  onthe  Celeetial  Country,  London,  1859 ; 
7th  ed.,  1866  ;  and  S.  W.  Duflleld,  The  Ueat^ 
enly  Land,  New  York,  1867.  (Cf.  8.  W. 
Dufl9eld.  Latin  H^fmn  Writere  [ed.  R.  £. 
Thompson],  New  York,  1891.) 

Bernard  of  Mentone  (or  Menthon),  founder 
of  the  famous  hospices ;  b.  in  his  father's 
castle  at  Mentone,  14  m.  e.n.e.  of  Nice,  Fhuioe» 
928  ;  d.  at  Novara,  80  m.  w.  of  Milan,  Italy, 
June  18, 1007.  Monk  and  archdeacon  at  Aosta, 
49  m.  n.n.w.  of  Turin,  Italy,  he  found  the 
pass  now  bearing  his  name  infested  by  rob- 
bers. To  defend  the  traveller  from  these  and 
provide  for  his  safety  in  the  storms  of  winter, 
ho  erected  and  sustained  two  hospices  in  neigh- 
boring mountain  passes.  (Life  by  L.  Burgener, 
Luzem,  1866.)  F. 
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Bttsard  of  Tol«do,  made  archbishop  and 
primate  of  Spain  in  1087,  performed  great  ser- 
Tice  In  makmg  the  system  of  Gregory  VII. 
and  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  customs  supreme 
in  Spain.  F. 

Bamard,  Oland*,  Roman  Catholic,  called 
the  "  Poor  Priest ;"  b.  at  Dijon,  Dec.  26, 
1588  ;  in  early  life  was  dissipated,  but  on  con- 
▼ersion  became  an  ascetic  priest  in  Paris  and 
demoted  himself  with  extraordinary  diligence 
to  Che  religions  care  of  the  poor,  living  himself 
in  voluntary  poverty  until  his  death,  March 
88,  1541.  (See  his  hfe  by  Lempereur,  Paris, 
1708.) 

Bemardln  of  Siena,  St.,  Roman  Catholic  ; 
b.  at  Massa  Maritima,  83  m.  s.w.  of  3iena, 
Italy,  Sept.  8.  1880 ;  entered  the  Franciscan 
order,  1402 ;  became  iv  vicar-general,  1487  ; 
canieid  through  jnany.  reforms  ;  d.  at  Aquila, 
58  m.  n.e.  of  R6me,  May  20,  1444.  He 
preached  all  over  Italy  to  great  crowds  and 
with  wonderful  success.  He  was  canonized, 
1450  ;  his  day  is  May)20.  (See  his  writings, 
Venice,  1745,  4  vols,  funcritical  ed.],  and  his 
biography  by  J.  P.  Toussaint,  Regensburg, 
1878.) 

BamardiaM.    See  Cistkrciaiib. 

Ber*ni'-ce  {bringing  victory),  eldest  daughter 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Acts  xxv.  18,  28 ;  xxvi. 
80).  She  was  lirst  married  to  her  uncle  Herod, 
King  of  Chalcis,  and  after  his  death  married 
Polemon,  King  of  Cilicia.  This  union  did 
not  last  lon^.  and  she  went  to  live  with  her 
brother.  Agnppa  II..  and  afterward  became 
the  mistress  of  Vespasian  and  then  of  Titus. 
She  was  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  am- 
bitious, but  without  even  the  semblance  of 
virtue.  C. 

Bemo.    See  Cluoitt. 

Barquin  (ber-kan),  I«otiifl  de.  nobleman,  one 
of  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  in 
France  ;  b.  at  Passy,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  1490  ; 
for  writing  and  translating  books  in  behalf  of 
religious  reformed  persecuted  by  Parliament 
in  1523 ;  he  escaped  by  intervention  of  the 
king,  but  persisting  in  his  course,  he  was  exe- 
cuted in  Paris.  April  17,  1529.  (Cf.  Baird, 
Biseofths  HuguenoU,  L,  128  sqq.) 

Baxretta.    See  Bibbtta. 

Berrayor  (ba-rtt-e-a),  Joseph  Isaac,  French 
Jesuit ;  b.  at  Rouen,  Nov.  7,  1681 ;  d.  in 
Paris,  Feb.  18,  1758.  He  conceived  the  ex- 
traordinary idea  of  popularizing  Bible  history 
by  rewriting  it  in  French  as  a  romance  in  the 
taste  of  the  time  (Histoire  du  Peuple  de  Dieu). 
But  in  carrying  out  this  idea  he  introduced  so 
much  matter  which  was  heretical,  inaccurate, 
misleading,  blasphemous,  and  even  obscene, 
that  his  book  was  ecclesiastically  condemned. 
It  was,  perhaps  in  consequence,  very  popular  ; 
many  editions  were  demanded  in  Prench,  and 
translations  were  made  into  Italian,  Spanish, 
Polish,  and  German.  It  is  even  now  reprinted. 
But  the  more  scandalous  passages  have  been 
removed.  It  remains,  however,  in  style  and 
spirit  the  same.  This  is  its  bibliographical 
history :  HinUnre  du  Peuple  de  Dieu,  first  part, 
on  the  Old  Testament,  Paris,  1728, 7  vols,  (put 


on  the  Index,  1784) ;  second  part,  on  the  Gos- 
pels, The  Hague  (Paris),  1758,  4  vols,  (put  on 
the  Index,  1755) ;  third  part,  on  the  Epistles, 
The  Hague  (Lyons),  1757,  2  vols,  (condemned 
by  the  pope,  1758) ;  n.e.  of  1st  and  2d  parts, 
Besanpon  (1889),  10  vols. 

Beraier  (ber-se-a),  Bug^no  Arthur  JVan- 

S»ia,  Reformed  Church  of  France ;  b.  at 
orges,  near  Geneva,  Feb.  5.  1881  ;  studied 
theology  in  Geneva,  GOttingen,  and  Halle; 
pastor  in  Paris,  1855  ;  d.  there,  Nov.  19, 1889. 
His  sermons  have  been  translated  into  English, 
German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Russian.  His 
historical  writings  embrace  Bittoire  du  Synode 
de  1872,  Paris,  1872,  2  vols.  ;  Ooligny  avant  U$ 
guerrei  de  Beligion,  1884 ;  8d  ed.,  1885  ;  Eng. 
trans.,  GoUgny,  London,  1885 ;  La  lievoea- 
turn,  1886. 

Berthold,  founder  of  the  Cabmblites 
(q.v.). 

Berthold  (ber'-tolt,  properly  Plrstinger),  of 
Chiem  See  ;  b.  at  Salzburg,  1485  ;  d.  at  Saal- 
felden,  28  m.  s.s.w.  of  Salzburg,  July  19[, 
1548.  He  became  bishop  of  Chiem  See,  the 
name  of  a  lake  42  m.  s.e.  of  Munich,  1508 ; 
resigned  his  see,  1525,  soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  his  anonymously  issued  Onus  eccleaia 
(Landshut,  1524),  in  which  he  demanded  a  re- 
form of  the  church  by  the  church  itself,  and 
set  forth  unsparingly  the  corruptions  which 
should  be  removed.  But  in  his  Tetcteehe  The- 
ologey  (Munich,  1528)  he  defended  the  Roman 
Church  a^nst  the  Reformers,  and  retracted 
some  of  his  charges.  (For  life,  see  ed.  of  the 
Tewteche  Theologey,  by  W.  Reithmeier,  Mu- 
nich, 1852.) 

Berthold,  apostle  cf  Iiivonla,  after  serving 
as  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Lol^ 
kum,  in  Hannover,  North  Germanv,  was  on- 
dained  about  1196  as  successor  of  Meinhard, 
bishop  of  Livonia.  At  first  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceivea  by  that  wild  people,  but  their  mood 
changed,  and  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life.  In 
1198  ne  returned  at  the  head  of  an  armed  host 
and  attempted  to  compel  them  to  embrace 
Christianity.  They  vigorously  resisted,  and 
in  a  battle  at  Riga  he  was  killed,  July  24, 
1198. 

Berthold  of  Ratiabon  (Regensburg),  fa- 
mous preacher ;  b.  at  Ratisbon  about  1220 ; 
d.  there,  Dec.  18, 1272.  He  entered  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  about  1240  ;  labored  in  Ratisbon 
until  1250,  when  he  began  those  wonderful 
preaching  journeys,  like  those  of  a  modem 
evangelist,  through  parts  of  Ckrmany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Austria.  Thousands  evcrywhei^ 
flocked  to  hear  him,  and  the  impression  left  by 
his  earnest  words  must  have  been  great.  Tile 
sermons  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
among  the  best  extant.  Best  ed.  Pfeiffer  and 
Strobl,  Wien,  1862-80, 2  vols.  (See  his  Ufe  by 
Karl  Unkel,  Cologne,  1882.) 

Bettram.    See  Ratrahnus. 

Beryl,  the  name  of  a  precious  stone,  the 
flrst  in  the  fourth  row  in  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  20),  and  the  eighth 
foundation  of  the  holy  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi. 
20),  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  modem 
yellow  topaz.  C. 
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B«i-«a'-ri-oii.  Joannei  (^operly  BmUIos), 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Trcbizond,  Afiiatic 
Turkey,  1396  ;  d.  at  Ravenna,  Italy,  Nov.  18, 
1472.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Greek 
Church  ;  educated  In  Constantinople  ;  entered 
the  Basilian  order,  1423,  when  he  took  the  mo- 
nastic name  Bessarion .  He  became  archbishop 
t>f  Nicaea,  1437  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Ferrara- 
Florence  council,  1488 ;  and  labored  success- 
fully in  behalf  of  the  (short-lived)  union  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  For 
the  latter  service  the  pope  made  him  a  cardi- 
nal, 1439,  and  he  henceforth  lived  in  Italy. 
He  did  much  to  promote  the  study  of  Greek  ; 
made  Latin  translations  of  Greek  authors,  and 
collected  Greek  iiss.  He  also  was  energetic 
in  trying  to  rouse  the  Christians  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France  to  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks.  (See  his  life  by  Henri  Vast,  Paris, 
1878,  and  his  works  in  Migne,  Fat,  Or. 
CLXL,  1-746.) 

B«thMib'-a-rah  (hou$e  of  ike  fordid  the  place 
on  the  Jordan  where  our  Lord  was  baptized 
(John  i.  28) ;  but  Revised  Version  reads 
*'  Bethany,"  an  obscure  village  in  Peraea,  not 
to  be  confounded  with  that  mentioned  be- 
low. C. 

'Bm\h''9i'ny{hovM  of  misery),  a  village  on  the 
eastern  sloije  of  Mt.  Olivet,  15  furlongs  (14  to 
2  m.)  from  Jerusalem  (John  zi.  18),  named  11 
times  in  the  gospels,  the  home  of  Marv  and 
Martha,  now  a  little  Arab  hamlet  called  el- 
.^4f»W^eA,  "  place  of  Lazarus."  C. 

Beth'-el  {houee  of  Ood),  a  town  12  m.  n.  of 
Jerusalem,  visited  by  Abraham  (Qen,  xH,  8) 
and  by  Jacob,  who  there  had  the  vision  of  the 
ladder  (xxviii.  11-19),  and  by  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
vli.  1<S) ;  the  chief  seat  of  the  calf  worship 
(1  Ki«gs  xii.  29-32),  a  home  of  the  prophets 
(2  Kings  ii.  3),  mentioned  often  in  the  Old 
Testament,  not  at  all  in  the  New.  C. 

B«th-es'-da  {lumee  of  m^ey),  a  pool  in  Jeru- 
salem near  the  sheep-gate  (John  v.  2),  by  tradi- 
tion identified  with  the  modem  Birket-Ierail, 
830  ft.  long,  120  ft.  wide,  and  80  ft.  deep ;  but 
Robinson  regards  it  as  the  same  with  the  in- 
termittent Pool  of  the  Virgin,  outside  of  the 
city,  above  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  C. 

Beth-Ho -roa  (honee  of  the  hoUoui),  the  name 
of  two  places,  the  "  Upper"  and  the  "  Lower" 
(Josh.  xvi.  8,  5),  lying  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  a  rough  and  rocky  pass,  12  m.  from  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  way  to  the  seacoast.  Down 
this  pass  Joshua  drove  the  Amorites  (x.  1-11), 
and  through  it  Paul  went  by  night  on  his  way 
to  Antipatris  (Acts  xxiii.  81).  C. 

Beth'-le^hem  (houee  of  bread^^  an  old  and 
famous  city,  6  m.  s.  of  Jerusalem,  on  a  ridge 
running  east  and  west,  in  a  fertile  region,  and 
hence  called  Ephrath,  fruitful  (Gk?n.  xxxv. 
16),  2500  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  was  the  burial- 
place  of  Rachel ;  the  home  of  Naomi,  Boaz, 
and  Ruth  (Ruth  i.  19) ;  the  birthplace  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xvii.  12) ;  taken  by  Philistines, 
and  had  a  noted  well  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  16) ; 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  6) ;  foretold 
as  Christ's  birthplace  (Micah  v.  2) ;  prophecy 
fulfilled  (Matt.  if.  1) ;  vLsited  by  the  shepherds 
(Luke  ii.  15, 17).    It  is  now  a  small  village  of 


about  8000  inhabitants,  who  are  all  Christians, 
and  is  known  as  Beitla^im,  "  house  of  fiesh." 
Tradition  early  pointed  to  a  cave  or  grotto  in 
which  Christ  was  born.  Over  this  the  Em- 
press Helena  erected  the  Church  of  the  Na- 
tivity, the  oldest  in  Christendom.  Here  Je- 
rome lived  for  80  years  and  made  bis  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible,  known  as  the  Vulgate  ; 
and  here  Baldwin  was  crowned  king  in  1101. 
In  an  irregular  shaped  chapel  beneath  the 
church  are  two  recesses,  in  one  of  which  is  « 
marble  slab  on  which  Is  a  silver  star  said  to 
mark  the  exact  spot  of  the  nativity.  A  mile 
away  from  the  town  is  the  soKatUed  "  plain 
of  the  shepherds."  The  Latins,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians  have  separate  convents  hard  by,  and 
claim  a  joint  property  in  the  church.        C. 

BothlttheinitM.  1 .  Designation  of  the  Hus- 
sites, from  the  name  of  the  chapel  in  Prague 
in  which  Hus  preached.  2.  A  Roman  Catho- 
lic ord^r  fpunaed  in  1659  by  Peter  of  B^then- 
court,  a  Franciscan  in  Guatemala,  for  hospital 
and  educational  service.  A  female  similar 
order  was  founded  in  1068. 

Beth'»pha'-ge  (houee  of  fige),  a  place  near 
Bethany  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  possibly 
west  of  it.  Here  the  colt  was  found  for 
Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Matt. 
xxi.  1).  C. 

Beth-ia'-l-da  {houee  of  fthing\  a  dty  of 
Galilee,  north  of  Capernaum  (John  xii.  21^ 
Matt.  xi.  21).  Many  hold  that  there  were  two 
towns  of  this  name,  one  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake,  the  other  in  Gaulanitis,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Jordan  (Luke  ix.  10  compared 
with  Mark  vi.  45)  ;  but  others  think  there  was 
but  one,  and  that  it  was  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan,  near  its  entrance  into  the  lake. 
Schaff,  Through  Bihle  Lande;  Thomson,  The 
Land  and  the  Book,  I.e.  C. 

B«th^«lie'-an  {houee  of  guiei),  a  city  4  m. 
VI.  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  val- 
ley of  Jezreel.  To  its  walls  the  dead  body  <£f 
Saul  was  fastened  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  10).  After  the  captivity  it  was  called  Sey- 
thopolis,  and  is  now  known  as  Beiean.     C. 

Beth-she'-meah  {fiauee  of  the  eunS,  a  priests* 
city  about  14  m.  w.  of  Jerusalem  (Jusb. 
XXI.  16),  noted  as  the  pluoe  to  which  the  ark 
was  returned  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vi. 
12-18),  and  for  the  battle  in  which  Jehoash, 
King  of  Israel,  defeated  and  captured  Ama* 
ziah,  King  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xiv.  12).      C. 

Beth-n'-U-a  (virgin  €fJehacdh\  the  centre 
of  the  events  narrated  in  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Judith,  but  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  It 
has  never  been  identified  with  any  existing 
site.  C. 

Bethnne,  Oeoxge  Washington,  D.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1838),  Reformed 
Dutch  ;  b.  in  New  York  City,  March  18. 
1805  ;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  1823  ; 
studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
182a-25  ;  in  the  ministry  of  the  Dutch  Church 
from  1827,  and  served  in  various  placca 
(Church  on  the  Heights,  Brooklvn,  L.  I., 
1851-59 ;  New  York  City.  1859-61) ;  d.  in 
Florence,  Italy,  April  27, 1862.  He  was  famed 
aa  a  platform  and  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  wit ; 
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also  as  an  angler.  He  edited  Walton's  Complete 
AMtler,  New  York,  1846.  (See  his  life  by  A. 
R.  Van  Nest,  New  York,  1867.) 

Beth'-znr  (honm  cfroek),  a  city  some  miles 
north  of  Hebron,  fortified  by  Kehoboam  (2 
Chron.  xl.  7),  and  of  service  in  rebuilding 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16).  It  was  famous  in 
the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  and  called  bv 
Josephus  "  the  strongest  place  in  all  Judea. 
It  is  now  the  ruined  village  Beit-mir.       0. 

Betroth.    See  Mabbiaoe. 

Bererldge.   William,   D.D.    (Cambridge 
1679),  Engush  prelate ;  baptized  at  Barrow 
Feb.  21,  1636-87 ;   educated  at  Cambridge 
became  vicar  of  Yealing,  Middlesex,  1660-61 
rector  of  SL  Peter's,  Comhill,  London,  1672 
archdeacon  of  (Colchester,  1681 ;  declined  ap- 
pointment to  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
1691  ;  accepted  thai  of  St.  Asaph,  1704  ;  d.  in 
London,  March  5,  1707-08.     Much  that  he 
wrote  enjoyed  great  popularity,  but  he  is  now 
remember^  cmefly  by  his  Private  ThmighU 
upon  Religion,  London,  1709  ;  later  edd.— 
e.g.,  London,  1871.    His  works  have  been  re- 

Jdnted,  ed.  T.  H.  Home,  with  life,  London, 
824,  9  vols.,  and  Oxford,  1842-48. 

Beyroat,  B«irat  (Arabic,  pronounced  bft- 
root),  Balrut  (Turkish,  pronounced  bl-root), 
the  chief  seaport  town  of  Syria,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Bervtus,  settled  by  Phoenicians, 
known  to  Greeks  and  Latins,  67  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Damascus.  Its  name  is  said  to  come  from 
the  Phoenician  Baal  Beerith  {lord  of  leeUe). 
Its  authentic  history  goes  back  to  the  2d 
pre-Christian  century.  In  41  a.d.  It  was 
made  a  Roman  colony.  Its  school  of  Juris- 
prudence, established  in  the  8d  century,  was  fa. 
mous  for  several  centuries.  The  earthquake 
of  551  well-nigh  destroyed  the  city,  but  dur- 
ing the  Crusi^es  it  came  again  into  promi- 
nence. Ih  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the 
Druses  made  it  their  centre.  In  1888  its  popu- 
lation was  only  15,000,  but  hi  1886  it  was  esti- 
mated to  be  90,000.  Its  commerce  is  compaiv 
atively  large,  and  the  town  is  thriving.  It  is 
the  centre  of  missionary  operations  in  Syria. 
The  American  Board  began  there  in  1828,  and 
set  up  its  press  in  18^4.  There  the  entire 
Bible  was  translated  bjr  Eli  Smith  and  Corne- 
lius Van  Alen  Van  Dyck  into  Arabic,  com- 
pleted 1865.  In  1865  a  high-grade  girls' 
school  was  opened,  and  in  1866  a  college, 
which  is  a  great  power.  There  are  also  a  the- 
ological seminary,  established  1874,  and  a  med- 
icafschooi  in  connection  with  the  college,  and 
a  hospital.  The  mission  passed  over  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board  io  1870.  The  Prussian 
deaconesses  from  Kaiserswerth  have  a  hos- 
pital, orphanage,  and  girls'  school.  The  Brit- 
i$h  Syrian  Sc&ole,  founded  by  Mrs.  J.  Bowen 
Thompson,  were  started  there  in  1860.  They 
now  number  80  day  schools.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  also  establislied  themselves 
there,  and  ha^e  flourishing  schools  and  a 
printing-press,  and  carry  on  a  vigorous  propa- 
ganda. 

Be'-sa  (de  BAze),TlModor«,SwiBsReformer ; 
b.  of  noble  family  at  the  castle  of  Vezelay,  in 
Kivernais,  central  France,  June  24, 1519  ;  d.  at 


Gieneva,  Oct  18, 1605.  He  hnbibcd  Protestant- 
ism from  Wolmar  at  Orleans  and  Bourgcs, 
1528-35;  studied  hiw  at  Orleans,  1685-89; 
lived  a  somewhat  free  life  in  Paris,  enjoving 
the  income  of  two  benefices  ;  mingled  in  high 
society,  and  by  his  rather  loo^e  poems.  Jute- 
nilia  (Paris,  1548),  won  fame  as  the  best  Latin 
poet  of  his  time.  But  in  1548  he  was  convert- 
ed ;  left  for  Qeneva  and  opcDly  professed  Prot- 
estantism. From  1549  to  1558  he  taught 
Greek  at  Lausanne.  Meanwhile  he  helped 
Calvin  by  writing  ably  on  Predestination  and 
the  Euctlarist ;  defended  his  action  in  the  case 
of  Servetus ;  and  also  {performed  a  great  ser- 
vice to  the  church  in  completing  C!lement 
Marot*s  metrical  translation  of  tn^  Psalms 
(1560).  He  won  the  confidence  of  the  Re- 
formed Swiss  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  so 
that  he  was  sent  in  1557  and  1558  on  embassies 
to  the  Protestant  Gk^man  princes  to  solicit 
their  help  in  freeing  imprisoned  Huguenots 
and  persecuted  Walaensians.  In  1558  he  re- 
moved to  Geneva,  became  president  of  the 
college  opened  in  1559,  was  ordained,  and 
assisted  Calvin  in  preaching  and  teaching. 
His  personal  rank,  his  acauaintance  with  high 
life,  his  learning,  wit,  ana  eloquence,  his  ele- 
gant manners  and  commanding  presence — aU 
fitted  him  to  be  the  leader  of  thellef ormed,  and 
their  representative  in  intercourse  with  foreign 
princes.  He  presented  to  Antoine,  King  of  Na- 
varre, the  cause  of  the  Reformation  at  N^rac, 
1560  ;  returned  to  Gkncva  after  a  few  months ; 
attended  the  famous  CoUoqujr  of  Poissy,  near 
Paris,  1561,  and  favorably  impressed  Cath- 
erine de  Medici  and  Cardinal  Lorraine  by 
his  defence  of  Protestantism.    He  frequently 

g reached  near  Paris.  When  the  civil  war 
roke  out  he  took  the  field  as  a  preacher  with 
the  prince  of  Cond6.  Peace  being  established^ 
he  returned  to  Geneva,  1563,  ana  on  Calvin's 
death  in  the  next  year  succeeded  him  in  his 
offices.  In  1571  and  1572  he  took  part  in  the 
National  Synods  of  the  French  Reformed  in 
La  Rochelle  and  Nimes.  In  1586,  at  the  Col- 
loquy of  MOmpelgard,  he  debated  with  Jacob 
Andreft,  on  the  Lutheran  idea  of  the  Ubiquity 
of  Christ's  Bodv.  In  1588  his  wife,  Claude 
Desnoz,  whom  he  had  married,  1548,  died, 
and  within  a  year  he  married  the  widow 
Katharina  del  Piano.  In  1598  he  resigned  his 
professorship ;  in  1600  his  preachership. 
Francis  de  Sales  vainly  attempted  shoitly 
after  to  win  him  back  to  the  Roman  Church. 
In  1597  the  Jesuits  spread  the  report  that  he 
was  dead  and  had  recanted  on  his  death-bed. 
This  stirred  him  to  write  a  satirical  poem. 
One  of  his  services  was  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Latin,  with  notes,  Geneva, 
1565.  But  he  was  a  prolific  writer  (cf.  list  in 
Heppe's  Beta  [Elberfeld,  18611,  pp.  869-80). 
He  wrote  the  biography  of  Calvin  (in  £ng. 
trans,  of  Calvin's  Tracts,  Edinburgh,  1844, 
in  the  series  of  the  Calvin  Translation  Society, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  xix.  c.  ;  in  original  Latin,  ed.  Nean- 
der  in  Vita  reform,,  Berlin,  1841).  The  Jlis-. 
toire  Eeelesiastique  des  BqUscs  RhformieM  du 
royauTM  de  France  (from  1521  to  1568),  ed. 
Vesson,  Toulouse,  1882,  2  vols.,  is  probably 
wrongly  attributed  to  him,  although  he  may 
have  inspired  it.  His  Juvenilia,  referred  to 
above,  was  reprinted,  Paris,  1879. 
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Bazpopoltschlna,    See  Rubsian  Sects. 
B«swloTestnL    See  Rubbiak  Sects. 

Bible  (the  Book,  by  pre-eminence).  It  is  the 
best  of  all  books,  being  tlie  Word  of  God  and 
the  standard  of  imman  duty.  It  contains  the 
work  of  about  40  authors  taken  from  all 
classes  of  society,  and  extending  through  a 
^  period  of  1600  years.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  Old  Testament  (or  Covenant)  and 
the  New.  The  former  is  written  in  Hebrew 
^ve  a  few  portions  that  are  in  Chaldee),  a 
Semitic  tongue,  differing  widely  from  the 
Japhetic  or  Aryan  languages,  not  only  in  vo- 
cabulary, but  in  its  genius  and  structure.  Its 
lack  of^recision  units  it  for  philosophy,  but 
its  fi^rative  character  well  fits  it  for  devo- 
tional purposes.  The  Old  Testament  is  the 
only  work  extant  in  pure  Hebrew.  The  New 
Testament  is  written  in  Greek,  a  language 
admirably  adapted  by  its  vigor,  fulness,  and 
precision,  to  express  every  varietv  of  thought. 
fHblical  Greek  is  not  pure  and  classical; 'as 
was  once  contended,  but  is  "  the  common  dia- 
lect" which  came  in  with  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  that  filled  with  Hebraisms  arising 
from  the  fact  Uiat  the  writers  were  Jews.  It 
has  shown  itself  abundantly  adequate  as  a 
channel  of  divine  revelation. 

The  text  of  both  Testaments  is  wonderfully 

Sure  and  correct.  That  of  the  Hebrew  Bibfe 
as  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  labors  of 
men  who  regardfed  it  with  an  almost  divine 
reverence  The  Masoretic  text  of  to-day  is 
the  work  of  a  body  of  scholars  living  at  Ti- 
berias and  at  Sora  in  the  Euphrates  valley, 
from  the  6th  to  the  12th  century,  who  added 
the  vowel  points  and  committed  to  writing 
the  traditional;  notes  called  the  Masora,  i.e., 
tradition.  They  brought  the  text  into  the 
form  which  it  now  has,  and  there  is  little  or 
no  reason  to  doubt  their  conscientious  fidelity 
and  accurac V.  The  oldest  extant  manuscri  pts 
date  from  the  10th  century.  The  entire  He- 
brew Bible  was  first  printed  in  1488,  and  a 
second  edition  in  1494.  All  subsequent  edi- 
tions have  been  little  more  than  reproductions 
of  these.  The  case  is  different  with  the  Greek 
text.  Copies  of  the  gospels  and  epistles  were 
multipliea  in  great  numbers,  and  there  was  no 
organized  body  of  learned  men  with  authority 
to  determine  and  preserve  the  original  text. 
Hence  a  great  variety  of  various  readings 
owing  to  inadvertencies  and  unintentional 
faults.  It  has  been  the  task  of  modern  schol- 
arship, especially  during  the  last  century,  to 
collect  and  compare  the  various  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  thus  to  arrive  at 
the  true  text.  These  manuscripts  are  of  two 
classes,  uncials,  written  in  capitals  and  with 
no  division  of  words  or  sentences  and  very 
few  marks  of  punctuation,  and  euraives,  writ- 
ten in  running  hand.  The  former  are  the 
older,  dating  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  cen- 
turv.  The  material  used,  the  style  of  writing, 
and  other  peculiarities,  enable  experts  to  tell 
ver^  nearly  to  what  century  any  given  manu- 
script belongs.  The  first  printed  text  that 
was  published  was  that  of  Erasmus  in  1516. 
What  is  called  the  lieceived  Text  is  that  of 
the  Second  Elzevir  Edition,  1633,  which,  how- 
ever, got  the  name  more  from  its  beauty  and 


convenience  than  from  its  critical  merit,  and 
has  no  real  authority  nor  any  claim  to  special 
reapcct.  The  toils  of  a  long  succession  of 
scholars  have  suflioed  to  furnish  a  text  that 
satisfactorily  represents  the  original.  Chief 
among  these  scholars  were  Beza,  Mill,  Bengel, 
and  ifentley  in  the  centuries  that  followed  the 
Reformation.  In  1775  Griesbach  improved 
the  classification  of  manuscripts;  in  1830 
Scholz  collected  new  material ;  in  1840  Lach- 
man  settled  principles.  Within  the  last  gen- 
eration Tischendorf  (who  discovered  the  Sina- 
itic  Codex),  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort, 
and  Scrivener  have  perfected  the  science  of 
biblical  criticism  and  done  more  than  all  their 
predecessors  toward  ascertaining  the  exact 
words  of  inspiration. 

Great  aid  in  settling  both  the  text  and  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  derived 
from  the  various  versions  that  have  been  made 
in  other  languages.  The  most  ancient  of  these 
is  what  has  been  called  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrase, viz.,  the  Targums  (=  explanations), 
which  were  made  after  the  Jews'  return  from 
captivity  (Neh,  viii.  8),  when  the  Hebrew 
ceased  to  be  their  vernacular.  These  were  not 
committed  to  writing  until  a  late  period,  but 
they  certainlv  represent  an  early  tradition. 
They  bear  different  names,  such  as  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkelos,  etc.,  and  are  upon  different 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  being  no 
one  that  covers  the  whole.  The  most  useful 
version  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  the  Septuagint 
(=  LXX).  so  called  because  this  was  said  to 
have  been  the  number  of  the  translators.  It 
was  made  in  Alexandria  under  the  patronage 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  begun  about 
B.C.  285.  The  Pentateuch  was  rendered  first : 
then  followed  the  Prophets,  and  finallv  the 
Hagiogirapha,  a  circumstance  which  helps  to 
expl^n  tne  inequality  of  the  version  as  to 
accuracy.  It  wf^  generally  accepted  in  our 
Lord's  day  by  the  Jews,  and  is  continually 

?uoted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
t  is  of  exceeding  value  as  an  interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
modified  or  Hellenistic  Greek  employed  by 
the  penmen  of  the  later  revelation.  There 
were  several  other  Greek  versions  (Aquila, 
Theodotion,  Symmachus),  but  of  these  oDly 
fragments  remain.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
2d  century  the  whole  Bible  was  rendered  into 
Syriac,  and  this  version  obtained  the  name 
Peshitto  {simple)  because  of  its  fidelity.  It  is 
still  of  great  use  to  the  biblical  critic.  At 
an  early  period  there  were  translatio*.s  into 
Latin  from  the  Septuagint.  These  ventions, 
known  technically  as  the  Itala,  now  exist  only 
in  fragments.  This  is  because  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  century,  the  learned  Christian  father, 
Jerome,  made  a  new  version  directly  from 
the  Hebrew,  which  soon  displaced  all  others. 
It  is  called  the  Vulgate,  and  was  declared  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1546)  to  be  the  authentic 
rule  of  faith,  which  no  one  should  dare  to  re- 
ject under  any  pretext  whatever.  It  obtained 
a  wide  circulation,  and  from  it  were  made  the 
Italian,  Dutch,  German,  French,  and  Bohe- 
mian versions  that  were  nrinted  prior  to  the 
Reformation.  Fourteen  eaitions  or  these  were 
in  the  German  langua^. 
After  the  Reformation  nearly  all  versions 
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were  made  from  the  original  tongues.  In 
Germany  this  was  done  by  Luther  in  a  book 
(completed  in  1584)  which  it  is  said  fixed 
the  German  language  and  established  Protes-. 
tantism.  In-  f^nch  Lefivre's  version  was 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1086.  It  was  sui)er- 
seded  by  those  of  Olivetan  and  Martin.  In 
1880  a  new  and  excellent  version  was  issued 
by  Dr.  Louis  S^ond.  In  Holland  what  is 
called  the  States*  Bible,  made  by  persons  Ap- 
pointed  by  the  8ynod  of  Dort  under  the  civil 
authority,  and  issued  In  1687,  is  one  of  the  beat 
of  modem  versions.  In  1868  there  appeared 
the  first  instalment  of  a  revised  edition  of  this 
Bible,  made  by  eminent  scholars  by  order  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Netherlandish 
Church.  It  is  very  valuable,  but  for  some 
reason  the  enterpifse  stopped  with  the  issue 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  Italy  the  chief 
version  was  one  issued  by  Diodati  at  €k:neva 
in  1607,  and  it  is  in  use  to-day.  In  Spain  the 
Bible  of  Reyna,  afterward  revised  by  Valera, 
made  from  the  Vulgate,  is  most  used  now, 
and  in  Portugal  that  of  Almeida,  1712-10.  and 
that  of  Figueiredo,  1784,  are  both  circulated. 
A  new  version  of  the  Bible  in  both  these  lan- 
guages is  considered  venr  desirable,  and  efforts 
are  now  making  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  to 
secure  this  result.  In  Scandinavia  the  Danish 
Bible  (also  used  in  Norway  up  to  1814)  ap- 
peared in  1550,  the  Swedish  in  1541  and  the 
Icelandic  in  1584. 

In  English,  Wiclif's  version  (1880)  was  made 
from  the  Vulffate.  but  did  a  good  work  in  its 
day.  Tyndaie  (1484-1586)  began  a  version 
from  the  originalig  of  the  New  Testament  and 
a  part  of  the  Old,  which  in  a  large  degree  still 
exists  in  the  common  English  Bible,  it  being  a 
foundation  upon  which  all  his  successors  in 
the  work  built.  In  1585  Coverdale  reviaed 
and  completed  Tvndale,  and  in  1587  the  Mat- 
thew Bible  carried  the  work  still  further,  using 
Tyndaie *s  manuscript  notes.  Two  years  later 
appeared  Cranmer's  Bible,  prepared  by  Cover- 
dale.  In  a  large  folio,  ana  hence  sometimes 
called  the  Great  Bible,  which  was  set  up  in  the 
churches  and  held  the  pre-eminence  till  Eliza- 
beth's time.  In  1560  appeared  the  Genevan 
version  made  by  English  exiles  on  the  Conti- 
nent. It  was  printed  in  Roman  type,  distin- 
guished  the  verses  as  well  as  the  chapters,  and 
ad  very  good  marginal  notes,  for  which  rea- 
sons it  became  a  popular  favorite.  In  1568 
came  the  Bishops'  Bible,  so  called  because  pre- 
pared by  a  number  of  prelates  under  the  lead  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  but  it  did  not  supplant  the 
Genevan.  The  next  to  appear  was  a  Roman- 
ist version,  the  New  Testament  at  Rheims  in 
1582,  the  Old  at  Douay  in  1609,  both  made 
from  the  Vulgate.  What  is  known  as  the  Au- 
thorized Version  resulted  from  a  request  made 
by  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  (1604)  to 
James  I.,  who  acceded  to  it,  and  appointed  54 
revisers  (of  whom  47  served),  and  gave  them 
rules  for  their  guidance,  but  contributed  noth- 
ing to  the  expense  of  the  work.  The  enter- 
pnse  was  begun  in  1607,  and  the  book  was 
published  in  1611.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  it  was  ever  sanctioned  by  any  au- 
thority, l>ut  its  intrinsic  excellence  secured  it 
general  acceptance.  It  was  the  growth  of  a 
ondred  years,  and  its  language  is  as  fine  a 


model  of  simple,  vigorous,  and  elegant  Eng- 
lish as  can  anywhere  be  seen.  '*  It  lives  on 
the  ear  like  a  music  that  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten,-like  the  sound  of  church  bells  which  the 
convert 'hardly  knows  "how  he  can  forego." 
(Faber.)  Yet  after  more  than  two  centuries 
and  a  half  bad  elapsed  it  became  apparent  that 
a  revision  was  required,  because  manv  words 
had  become  obsolete  or  had  altered  their  mean- 
ing ;  great  advances  had  bc«n  made  in  all 
sacred  studies,  such  as  the  geography  and 
archeology  of  Palestine,  the  grammar  and  the 
vocabulary  of  the  sacred  tongues ;  and  the 
original  text,  especiallv  of  the  l^w  Testament, 
could  now  be  ascertained  or  at  least  approxi- 
mated in  a  degree  utterly  impossible  to  the 
authors  of  the  Authorized  Version.  Hence, 
by  appointment  of  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury a  number  of  learned  men  of  various  de- 
nominations in  the  United  Kingdom  took  up 
the  work,  and  afterward  associated  with  them- 
selves a  similar  body  of  American  scholars. 
These  prosecuted  the  work  of  revision  with 

freat  diligence  from  the  time  of  beginning  in 
870,  and  Issued  the  New  Testament  in  1881 
and  the  Old  in  1885.  It  has  been  subjected 
to  some  severe  criticism,  but  the  general  and 
CTOwiDg  opinion  is  that  it  furnishes  a  more 
laithful  and  accurate  expression  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  inspired  originals  than  is  to  be 
found  in  anv  other  modem  version.  It  took 
King  James  Bible  half  a  century  to  displace 
the  Genevan  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
it  will  doubtless  reouire  as  long  a  period  to 
induce  English-speaking  Christians  to  surren- 
der the  one  **  sacred  thing  which  doubt  has 
never  dimmed  and  controversy  never  soiled  " 
(Faber).  for  another  w^ich,  however  superior, 
has  no  such  p6tent  memories  and  traditions 
around  it.  Meanwhile  the  Revised  Version  is 
serving  an  excellent  purpose  as  a  brief  and 
convenient  commentary,  lumishing  to  ordina- 
ry readers  the  mature  judgment  of  a  number 
of  the  best  scholars  upon  the  true  rendering 
of  the  inspired  Word. 

The  question  what  books  constitute  the 
Scriptures  is  answered  by  the  term  Canow 
(a  straight  staff,  then  a  measuring  rod),  which 
as  early  as  the  4th  century  came  to  denote 
the  rule  defining  the  genuine  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New.  The  test  of  the 
canonicity  of  any  particular  writing  was  its 
reception  as  divmeiy  inspired  by  the  church. 
Fortunately  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  clear 
and  batisf actory.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  arranged  by  the  Jews  into  three 
classes  (Luke  xxiv.  44) :  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  (Holy)  Writings.  "  The  first  embraced 
the  five  books  of  Moses  ;  the  second  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  one  the  former  prophets, 
viz.,  the  historical  books  of  Joshua,  Jud^, 
Samuel,  and  Kings,  the  other,  the  Utter,  %,e., 
the  prophets  proper  (excepting  the  Book  of 
Daniel),  which  again  were  distributed  into  the 
greater  (Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel)  and 
the  less  (the  12  minor  prophets) ;  the  third, 
called  Hagioj^pba,  embraced  all  the  remain- 
ing books,  viz. ,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Can- 
ticles, Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Es- 
ther, Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles. 
The  constant  tradition  of  the  Jews  was  that 
the  canon  was  thus  made  by  Ezra  and  the 
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men  of  the  Great  Sjrnagoeue.  It  is  oeitain 
that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  for  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  and  Philo  is  clear  upon 
this  point.  To  the  Scriptures  as  held  bv  the 
Jews  repeated  reference  was  made  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  (Matt.  xxii.  30,  John  v.  89,  x. 
85.  Rom.  lii.  2,  iv.  3. 2  Tim.  iii.  16, 1  Peter  ii.  6. 
James  ii.  8,  v.  10)  in  full  acknowledgment  of 
their  divine  origin  and  authority.  There 
were  various  apocryphal  writings  more  or  less 
current  among  the  Jews  after  the  return  from 
exile.  These  are  1  and  2  Esdras,  Tobit,  Ju- 
dith, additions  to  £stherand  Daniel,  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  Song  of 
the  Three  Children,  Susannah,  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  Prayer  of  Manasstjh,  and  1  and  2 
Maccabees.  But  these  books  were  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  authorities  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  nor  are  they  quoted  or  recognized  in 
the  New  Testament.  They  were,  howevrer. 
recognized  by  some  of  the  early  fathers  and 
found  their  w^ay  into  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Vulgate,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  pronounced 
all  but  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Alanasseh  a 
constituent  portion  of  the  Bible.  In  the  first 
complete  edition  of  Luther*s  Bible  (1534)  they 
were  inserted  in  an  appendix  as  **  books  which 
although  not  esteemed  equal  to  the  Holv 
Scriptures,  are  yet  useful  and  good  to  read.  ' 
So  in  the  6th  article  of  the  Church  of  England 
ii  is  said  of  them,  **  The  church  doth  reSl  for 
example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners, 
but  yet  doth  not  apply  them  to  establish  any 
doctrine."  All  Protestant  churches  agree  in 
denying  the  divine  authority  of  the  Apocry- 
pha. It  may  then  be  claimed;  that  the  Hebrew 
Canon  has  full  confirmation  both  in  what  it 
receives  and  in  what  it  rejects. 

The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  of 
gradual  formation,  just  as  its  contents  were 
set  forth  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  man- 
ners. We  look  in  vain  along  the  whole  line 
of  early  and  mediseval  church  history  for  any 
conciliar  action,  defining  their  number  and 
confirming  their  authority.  At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  the  Bible  was  well-nigh  uni- 
versally received  on  the  authority  of  the 
church.  The  Reformers,  unw^illing  to  ac- 
knowledge this  as  an  adequate  basis,  feU  back 
on  the  self-evidencing  power  of  the  Scripture 
when  seen  witli  the  eye  of  faith.  Thiafldei 
dmna,  they  said,  was  a  guarantee  of  the  Bible 
far  better  than  any  decree  of  pope  or  council. 
But  in  later  years  it  was  seen  that  this  left  no 
Bible  for  the  impenitent.  Hence  men  began 
to  examine  the  facts  in  the  case  and  ascertain 
if  there  were  not  objective  evidence  attamable 
that  would  vindicate  the  constant  faith  of 
Christians  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  writ- 
ten Word.  The  result  has  been  such  as  to 
dissipate  all  doubt,  and  satisfy  believers  that 
they  were  not  following  cunningly  devised 
fables  in  accepting  the  gospels  ana  epistles. 
For  it  may  be  said  that  from  th^  Apostolic 
Fathers  and  the  Apologists  of  the  2d  century, 
from  Irendeus  in  QauT,  Clement  in  Alexan- 
dria, and  TertuUian  in  North  Africa,  from 
the  early  Syriac  version  and  the  old  Itala, 
from  the  lists  contained  in  the  Muratorian 
Fragment  and  the  writings  of  Eusebius,  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  that  the  present  con- 
tents of  the  New  Testament  were  accepted  by  ' 


the  early  churches  as  inspired  and  divine. 
The  appeal  is  made  to  the  churches  not  as 
authorities,  to  tell  us  what  we  should  do  or 
should  not  do,  but  as  witnesses  to  what  was 
accepted  in  their  day  and  country  as  having 
come  from  men  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Things  were  not  done  carelessly  or  without 
inquiry,  for  at  first  some  books  were  acknowl- 
edged and  others  disputed,  and  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  the  whole  of  the  present  canon 
came  to  be  generally  recognized.  At  last  all 
dissent  was  hushed,  and  Christendom  was  of 
one  mind  on  the  subject.  At  the  Reformation 
the  question  was  agitated  again,  and  certain 
portions  (Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  and  Revela- 
tion) were  severely  handled  for  a  time.  But 
before  long  then^  ceased  to  be  any  strife,  and 
now  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  are 
at  one  in  accepting  the  common  Bible,  save 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  add  to  it  the  Apoc- 
rypha (named  above),  certain  portions  of  which 
are  in  the  Table  of  Lessons  of  the  Church  of 
England.  C. 

LiTBRATURB. — On  the  entire  subject  sea 
Home's  Introduction,  14th  ed.,  by  Ayre  and 
Tregelles,  London,  1877,  4  vols.  ;  for  Old 
Testament  Text  and  Revised  Version,  T.  W. 
Chambers,  A  Companion  to  tlie  Hetised  Old 
Testament,  New  York,  1885;  for  the  New 
Testament  Text  and  Revised  Version,  Schaff^ 
Companion  to  the  Greek  TestametU  and  Eng- 
lisli  Version,  New  York,  1888 ;  8d  ed.,  tSSS; 
for  the  English  Versions  see  Mombert,  Hand- 
book of  the  English  Versions  of  the  BibU,  New 
York,  1888;  for  the  Canon  see  Westcott, 
HisUMry  of  the  Canon,  London,  1855 ;  6th 
ed.,  1889  ;  The  Bible  in  the  Church,  1864 ;  9th 
od.,  1885.    See  HERMBNsmics;  Imtboduc- 
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Blblo  Ohriatiana.    See  Methodists. 
Bible  of  the  Poor.    See  Biblia  Paupb- 

RUM. 

Bible  Prohibition.  The  reading  of  ver- 
nacular transUtions  made  bv  noti- Catholics  is 
prohibited  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In 
the  interest  of  the  hierarchy,  who  would  like 
to  keep  the  people  in  alisolnte  dependence 
upon  the  priesthood  for  religious  knowledge. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  Catholic  translations, 
such  as  the  Douay  version  in  English,  All  toll's 
in  Carman,  Archbishop  Martini's,  of  Florence, 
in  Italian,  and  the  Jesuit  Wujeko's  in  Polish, 
which  are  officially  approved  and  widely 
read,  but  there  are  no  Roman  Catholic  Bible 
societies. 

Bible  Societies.  There  were  in  the  last  cen- 
tury several  institutions  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  whose  objects  included  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  to  a  limited  extent,  or 
among  certain  classes,  but  the  first  organiza- 
tion to  make  this  its  sole  aim,  and  without  any 
limitation,  was  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  founded  in  1804.  Its  one  object  was 
to  supply  Qreat  Britain  and  the  world  with 
Bibles  without  note  or  comment.  Christians 
of  all  names  and  denominations  joined  heartily 
in  the  work,  and  il  has  been  carried  on  with 
ever- increasing  success.  During  the  first  84 
years  of  its  existence  it  has  printed  or  assisted 
m  printing  the  Scriptures  m  more  than  240 
languages  or  dialects,  in  many  of  which  they 
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hud  ne^er  before  been  printed,  and  has  issued 
more  than  116  millions  of  copies  of  the  sacred 
writings  in  whole  or  in  part.    Its  energy  nat- 
urally led  to  efforts  of  the  same  kind  else- 
where.   In  Ckrmany  the  Canstein  Bible  In* 
stitute  at  Halle  hod  already  been  active  since 
1713,  but  several  other  organizations,  at  Nu> 
rem  berg,  WArtemberg,   Regensburg,  Berlin, 
etc.,  were  started  or  greatly  aided  by  the  Lon- 
don Society.    At  present  the  Prussian  Bible 
Society  has  many  branches  and  is  doing  noble 
work.    In  Switzerland  great  enthusiasm  was 
awakened  by   depalies   from  England.    In 
Holland  the  United  Netherlands  Bible  Society 
was  founded  in  1815.     Its  issues  to  1884  were 
over  a  million  and  a  half  of  copies.    In  France 
the  work  began  as  ea^ly  as  1792,  but  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  Revolution.    In  1818  the 
Protestant  Bible  Society  of  Paris  was  formed, 
ami  for  a  time  received  British  aid,  which, 
however,  was  withdrawn  because  of  difference 
of  views  as  to  the  Apocrypha.    There  were 
also  internal  differences  as  to  the  translation 
that  should  be  used,  there  bein^  none  which 
may  justly  be  considered  a  national  version. 
In  1814  the  Danish  Bible  Society  was  formed, 
and  in  1815  that  of  Iceland,  whose  issues  to 
ttie  present  time  reach  almost  400,000  copies. 
In  Norway  the  work  began  in  1816,  and  in 
Sweden  two  years  earlier ;  their  issues  liaye 
reached  a  million.    In  Russia  a  Bible  society 
was  established  in  1818,  but  suppressed  in 
18d6.     Another  was  privately  formed  in  1869, 
which  has  the  sanction  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  by  free  use  of  colportage  sends  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  remotest  village  of  the  empire. 
There  are  Bible  societies  in  Malta  and  Corfu, 
and  also  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 
All  the  foret^oing  have  been  more  or  less  aided 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
which,  however,  had  several  times  serious  dim- 
culties  to  contend  with  at  home.    One  of  these 
had  respect  to  the  Apocrypha,  and  resulted  in 
a  rule  (1827)  to  ^rant  no  aid  to  any  person  or 
institution  that  circulated  these  spurious  writ- 
ings.   In  1831  the  refusal  to  exclude  Socinians 
aira  to  withdraw  Bibles  translated  from  the 
Vulgate  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Trinitarian 
Bible  Society,  which,  however^  is  of  limited 
operation.     The   EdinburjB^h   Bible  Society, 
which  had  been  an  auxiliary,  withdrew  m 
1827,  and  worked  independently  until  1861, 
when  all  the  Scotch  organizations  united  to 
form  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 
The  American  Bible  Society,  formed   in 
1816  in  New  York,  stands  next  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  in  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  its  operations.    It  has  2000  auxiliaries  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union.    Its  annual  receipts 
from  all  sources  are  about  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  its  annual  issues  of  the  Bible  in 
whole  or  in  part  are  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  aggregate  issues  up  to  1889  were  over 
fifty-one   millions.    It   nas   stereotyped    the 
whole  Bible  in  the  Boston  raised  letter  for  the 
use  of  the  blind.    This  is  in  8  or  16  volumes, 
any  of   which  can  be  obtained  separately. 
About  12,000  Tolumes  have  been  circulated. 
Its  field  extends  all  over  our  own  hemisphere, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  old  world.    It  pub- 
lishes the  Efcriptures  at  the  Bible  House  in  10 
foreign  languages  and  the  New  Testament 


alone  in  as  many  more.  And  editions  have 
been  prepared  for  the  Society  in  Paris.  Brem- 
en, Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  Constanti- 
nople, Beirut,  Lucknow,  Lodiaoa,  Madras, 
Bangkok.  Foo-choo,  Pekine.  Shanghai.  Yoko- 
hama, and  Honolulu.  In  1888  an  application 
for  aid  in  publishing  a  Burmese  translation, 
which  rendered  baptize,  etc.,  immerse,  etc., 
instead  of  transliterating  the  words,  led  to  a 
rule  to  favor  only  such  versions  as  conform 
to  the  common  English  Bible  in  this  respect. 
This  rule  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  188(J,  which 
was  active  for  many  years,  but  in  1883  turned 
over  its  plates  to  the  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society.  The  same  course  was  pur- 
sued at  the  same  time  by  the  American  Bible 
Union,  which  was  formed  in  1850  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  "  the  most  faithful  versions 
of  the  Scriptures  in  all  languages,"  and 
which  did  procure  a  revision  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  English  Bible  and  also  several 
versions  in  foreign  languages.  The  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  excited  great  opposition 
by  its  effort  in  1851-^8  to  form  a  standard 
text  of  the  common  version  by  removing 
inconsistencies  in  spelling  and  changing  the 
chapter-headings  so  as  (in  Canticles)  to  do 
away  with  the  appearance  of  comment.  It  was 
found  tliat  there  was  no  authority  to  make 
such  change'^,  end  they  were  accordingly 
abandoned.  T^  ii  is  matter  of  regret,  since 
the  changes  pr  posed  were  all  improvements, 
but  the  doniiiatin^  motive  which  animated 
the  opposition  was  irresistible,  viz.,  that  if  the 
door  was  once  open  to  a  departure  from  the 
work  of  the  authorized  translators  no  man 
could  foresee  to  what  extent  the  liberty 
thus  allowed  might  be  extended,  and  there* 
fore  the  only  safe  and  prudent  rule  was  to  ad- 
here to  the  common  version  Just  as  it  was 
when  the  Bible  Society  was  formed.         C, 

Bible  Text  and  Versiona.    See  Biblk. 

Biblia  Paupemm  (Bibles  of  the  Poor),  the 
name  for  collections  of  biblical  historical  pic- 
tures from  the  New  Testament,  surrounded 
with  Old  Testament  prototypes,  and  accom- 
panied with  Latin  or  German  explanations  for 
the  unlearned.  As  far  back  as  the  13th  cen- 
tury, but  particularly  since  the  invention  of 
wood-cutting,  until  the  complete  printed  Bible 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  this  species  of 
popular  literature  enjoyed  great  favor  and 
was  very  widely  spread. 

Blbllander  (Greekicized  form  of  Bueh- 
mann),  Theodoras,  b.  at  Bischofszell,  11  m. 
s.s.e.  of  Constance,  Switzerland,  1504 ;  d.  of 
the  plague,  at  Ztlrich,  Noy.  26,  1564.  He  be- 
came professor  of  the  Old  Testament  at  Zurich, 
1531  ;  opposed  with  unexpected  sharpness 
Peter  Martyr  Vermi|fli's  exposition  of  Calvin's 
doctrine  oi  predestination,  whereby  he  lost 
his  position  in  1560.  He  issued  a  Hebrew 
grammar  in  Latin,  Ztirich,  1535.  (See  his 
fife  by  J.  J.  Christinger,  Frauenfeld,  1867.) 

Biblical  Theology.  This  term  has  some- 
times been  understood  as  if  it  stood  in  oppo- 
sition to  speculative  theology,  that  system 
which,  not  content  with  Scripture,  goes  beyond 
It  in  oonstructing  its  formulas,  TVhcreas  the 
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true  contrast  is  with  what  is  known  as  didactic 
or  systematic  theology.  Both  are,  or  profess 
to  be,  and  always  should  be,  scriptural.  The 
difference  is  that  the  latter,  undertakes  to  give 
a  scientific  and  connected  view  of  all  revealed 
truth  in  relation  both  to  doctrine  and  eUiics. 
The  aim  of  the  former  is  to  set  forth  the  doc- 
trinal and  ethical  contents  of  the  Bible  in 
their  historical  development.  Hence  we  have 
the  biblical  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
again  that  of  the  l!l  ew»  each  considered  on  its 
own  lines.  Or  there  may  be  the  same  treat- 
ment of  a  smaller  portion  of  either^  as  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Wisdom  books, 
the  Prophets,  or  of  the  €k>spels,  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  those  of  Peter,  the  £pistle  of  James, 
or  the  Johannean  writings,  buch  studies  are 
alike  interesting  and  useful,  but  they  are  no 
substitute  for  the  system  which  exhibits  the 
logical  order  and  harmony  of  the  entire  com- 
pass of  Revelation.  Indeed,  their  chief  value 
lies  in  the  preparation  they  furnish  for  such 
a  comprehensive  view.  On  this  point  cf. 
8hedd,  Dog,  Tlieol,  Representative  works  on 
Biblical  Theology  are,  in  English  translation, 
Oehler  on  the  0.  T.,  ed.  Day,  New  York, 
1883 ;  and  of  Weiss  on  the  N.  T.,  Edhiburgh, 


1882-83.  %  vols. 


C. 


Bibliomjoioy,  or  dortes  bibliecBf  means  a  su- 
perstitious use  of  the  BiUe  by  opening  it  at 
haphazard  and  considering  the  first  verse  the 
eye  rests  upon,  or  entering  a  church  and  view- 
ing tlie  first  words  of  Scripture  read,  as  a  di- 
vine indication  of  duty.  Some  eminent  Chris- 
tians, Bunyan,  Wesley,  and  Cowper,  as  well 
as  St.  Francis  d'Assisi  and  Augustine,  have 
fallen  victims  to  thi«  delusion.  But  it  was 
simply  a  pagan  folly  imported  into  the  church 
without  reason  or  excuse.  C. 

Biokersteth,  Bdward,  a  leader  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Kirkby-Lonsdale,  Westmoreland,  March  19, 
1786  ;  d.  at  Watton,  21  m.  w.s.  w.  of  Norwich, 
Feb.  28,  1850.  He  practised  law  from 
1806  to  1815  ;  but  then  entered  the  service  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  was  its 
secretary  from  1816  to  1830,  when  he  became 
rector  of  Watton,  Hertfordshire.  He  was 
prominent  in  organizing  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance (1845).  His  religious  works  enjoyed  ex- 
traordinary popularity.  A  collected  edition 
of  the  more  important  of  them  appeared  in 
London,  1858, 16  vols.  (See  his  biography  by 
T.  R.  Birks,  London,  1855,  2  vols.) 

Biokersteth,  Bdward  Etonry,  son  of  pre- 
ceding. Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Islington, 
London,  Jan.  25, 1825 ;  educated  at  Cambridge ; 
became  vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Hampstead, 
London,  1855  ;  bishop  of  Exeter,  1885.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  poem  Ye$Urday,  To-day,  and 
Forever,  London,  1866,  18th  ed.,  1886,  and 
other  volumes. 

Bidding  (of)  Prayer,  so  called  because  the 
preacher  bidi  or  exhorts  the  people  to  pray  for 
certain  specified  objects,  is  in  use  in  the  Church 
of  England  immediately  before  the  sermon, 
when  not  preceded  by  a  service  or  prayer,  and 
consists  of  exhortations  to  prayer  for  the  royal 
family,  ministers,  etc. 

Biddle,  John,  English  Unitarian  martyr, 


baptized  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  17^  m.  s.8.w. 
of  Gloucester,  Jan.  14, 1615  ;  d.  in  prison,  Lon- 
don, Sept.  22, 1H62.  He  graduated  at  Oxford, 
B.A.,  1688^  M.A.,  1641 ;  became  master  of 
free  St.  Mary  le  Crypt  school,  Gloucester, 
1641 ;  endur^  much  persecution  during  the 
Commonwealth  for  his  pronouncedly  anti- 
trinltarian  opinions,  being  several  times 
thrown  into  prison.  At  last,  in  1655,  he  was 
banished  for  life  to  the  Scillv  Islands  as  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Mary 's.  Released 
in  1658  he  reassembled  his  followers  in  Lon- 
don, but  in  1662  was  asain  seized,  and  remained 
in  prison  till  his  death. 

Biel  (beel),  Oabrlel,  erroneously  styled 
"the  last  schoolman;"  b.  at  Speyer  about 
1425  ;  d.  at  Tubingen,.  1495.  He  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Erfurt ;  became  cathedral 
preacher  at  Mayence ;  professor  of  theology 
m  Tl!bingen,  1484.  He  made  no  advance, 
but  his  doctrine  of  nominalism  had  consider* 
able  influence  upon  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 
His  chief  work  is  Epitome  et  eoUeetorium  ex 
Oceamo  guper  IV.  librm  Sententianim,  Tttbin- 

fen,1495.    (Cf.  Ucberweg,  HUt,  PMl,,  i.  465, 
87.) 

Billioan  (bil-le-can),  Theobald  (properly 
Diepold  Oerlaeher) ;  b.  at  Billigheim  (whence 
his  surname),  in  the  Palatinate;  about  1490  ; 
d.  at  Marburg,  Aug.  8,  1554.  He  studied  at 
Heidelberg  ;  became  lecturer  on  dialectics  and 
physics  there,  1612  ;  and  a  follower  of  Luther, 
1518  ;  beiog  driven  from  Heidelberg  1522,  he 
went  to  Weil  and  same  year  to  K5rdlingen, 
and  there  preached  till  1585.  His  health  fail- 
ing he  became  professor  of  jurisprudence  at 
Heidelberg,  and  at  Marburg,  1544.  His  chief 
work  is  Henotatio  eccleeia  Nordlingiaeeni9, 
N5rdlingen  (?).  1525. 

Bilson,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1580-81), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Winchester,  1546- 
47  ;  d.  in  London,  June  18,  1616.  Educated 
at  Oxford,  he  became  bishop  of  Winchester, 
1597.  He  wrote,  at  Elizabeth's  command. 
True  Difference  Bettoeen  Christian  Subfeetion 
and  Unchrietian  BebeUum,  Oxford,  1585, 
"which  contributed,*'  says  Dr.  Grosart, 
"  more  than  any  other  [work]  to  the  humilia- 
tion, ruin,  and  neath  of  Charles  I.  The  weap 
ons  forged  to  beat  back  the  King  of  Spain 
were  used  against  the  Stuart."  He  was  the 
final  reviser  of  the  Authorized  Version  and 
made  the  diapter  headings. 

Bilney,  Thomas,  English  Protestant  mar- 
tyr ;  b.  at  East  Bilney  (?),  1495  (?) ;  burned  at 
the  stake,  Norwich,  Aug.  19, 1581 ;  educated  at 
Cambridge  ;  entered  holy  orders  ;  by  reading 
Erasmus  version  of  the  New  Testament  (151$ 
led  to  study  the  Bible  he  came  to  believe  in  the 
valuelessness  of  saint- worship  and  pilgrimages, 
and  preached  against  them.  On  most  points, 
however,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  old 
church,  yet  was  compelled  to  recant,  and  be- 
cause be  resumed  preaching  the  objectionable 
**  errors'*  he  was  executed. 

TWngham^  Joseph,  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
at  Wakefield,  9  m.  s.  of  Leeds,  Sept.,  1668  ; 
d.  at  Head  bourn- Worthy,  near  Winchester, 
Aug.  17,  1728.  He  studied  at  Oxford ;  be. 
came  fellow  of  University  College,  1681 ;  un- 
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Justly  aocnBed  of  heresy  because  he  had  (cor- 
rectly) in  a  seriDon  preseDted  the  early  fathers' 
views  upon  the  terms  *'  person"  and  "  sub- 
stance, he  resigned  his  feUowship  and  be- 
came vicar  of  H^bourn- Worthy,  1605  ;  was 
collated  to  Havant,  near  Portsmouth,  1712. 
His  immortal  fame  comes  from  his  Oripines 
BccleHasiioB,  or  AntiqtUties  of  the  Chri$tian 
Churchy  London,  170S-22, 10  vols.,  an  exhaus- 
ti«re  work,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  English,  and 
probably  the  last ;  best  ed.  of  all  his  works, 
Oxford,  1855,  10  vols. 

BiiuMy^Tliomas,  D.D.  (American  Univer- 
sity), LL.D.  (Aberdeen,  1852).  Nonconform- 
ist ;  b.  at  Kewcastle-upon-Tyne,  April,  1706  ; 
d.  at  Clapton,  London,  Feb.  24,  1874.  He 
was  educated  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Wymondley,  Hertfordshire ;  became  pastor 
of  St.  James'  Street  (congregational  Chapel, 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  1824;  of  King's 
Weigh-House  Chapel,  London,  1829  ;  retired 
1860.  He  exerted  great  influence,  especially 
as  a  preacher  to  voung  men.  (See  his  Me- 
morial, ed.  Stoughton,  London,  1874.  His 
hymo,  "Eternal  light!  Eternal  light  I"  is 
familiar.) 

Btn'-ter-lm,  Anton  Joi«pli.  Homan  Catho- 
lic ;  b.  at  Dttsseldorf,  Sept.  10,  1770  ;  d.  pas- 
tor  of  Bilk,  in  the  suburbs  of  same.  Hay  17, 
1855.  He  became  a  Franciscan,  1706 ;  pastor 
at  Dilk,  1805.  Besides  polemical  treatises  he 
wrote  DenkwUrdigkeiten  der  ehristkatholieehen 
Kirehe,  Mainz,  1825-41,  7  vols. 

Biretta,  a  square  cap  with  stiff  sides  and 
three,  or  in  the  case  of  professors  of  theology, 
four  curved  ridges,  surmounted  by  a  tassel, 
made  ordinarily  of  cloth,  black  for  a  priest, 
violet  for  a  bishop,  and  scarlet  for  a  cardinal. 

Birgitta,  Birgittlnes,  a  Swedish  saint,  and 
sn  order  of  nuns  founded  bv  her.  B.  at  Fin- 
stad,  8  m.  from  (Jpsala,  1802  ;  d.  In  Rome, 
July  28, 1878.  She  was,  as  a  child,  of  a  dreamy 
ana  poetic  nature,  but,  married  at  16,  she  de- 
veloped as  wife  and  mother  surprisinj^  practi- 
cal talents.  Her  husband  finally  retired  into 
a  monastery  and  soon  died  (1844).  From  this 
time  Birgitta  herself  lived  mostly  in  a  convent, 
though  not  taking  the  vows.  She  soon  be- 
came regarded  as  a  prophetess,  and  by  many 
as  a  sorceress.  It  was  her  earnest  desire  to 
found  an  order  which  should  accomplish  the 
spiritual  reformation  of  the  church .  The  rule 
of  such  an  order  was  revealed  to  her,  as  she 
bdieved ,  by  the  Lord  hi mself .  Hence  the  rule 
was  called  that  of  the  Holv  Saviour.  To  ac- 
complish her  purpose  sh^  journeyed  to  Rome 
with  her  daughter  (1340).  Here  she  took  up 
her  residence,  and  was  soon  revered  as  a 
prophetess  by  high  and  low.  She  sent  her  mes- 
sages of  admonition  to  kings  and  princes  far 
and  near.  She  even  summoned  the  popes  to 
letum  to  Rome  from  Avignon.  Finally,  in 
1870,  her  rule  was  approved  by  the  pope.  Ur- 
ban v.,  and  little  by  little  a  great  convent 
arose  at  Yadstena,  on  the  east  snore  of  Lake 
Wetter,  Sweden,  where  her  daughter,  Katha- 
rine, had  been  abbess  of  a  small  community 
since  1857.  After  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
(1372)  Birgitta  returned  to  Rome,  soon  to  die. 
The  monastic  establishments  of  this  order 


were  to  contain  both  monks  and  nuns  in  differ- 
ent buildings.  Prominence  was  given  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  In  its  greatest  extension 
the  order  was  found  even  in  Spain  and  num- 
bered 74  convents.  Birgitta  was  canonized 
in  1801.  Her  famous  Reeelations  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  London.  1878.  (See  her 
life  by  P.  F.  A.  Hammerich,  Ger.  trans., 
Gotha,  1872.)  F. 

Bishop  (of)ereeer\  one  who  has  the  charge 
and  direction  of  anything.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  word  is  equivalent  to  elder,  the  latter 
being  derived  from  Jewish  usage  and  signify- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  office,  while  the  former 
is  of  Greek  origin  and  signifies  its  function. 
Acts  XX.  17,  28.  The  presbyters  or  bishops 
of  the  Apostolic  period  were  the  re^ar  pas- 
tors and  teachers  of  the  congregations,  and 
the  qualifications  required  for  them  are  de- 
scribed in  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7  and  Titus  i.  6-0.  A 
difference  of  function  seems  to  be  indicated  in 
1  Tim.  V.  17.  This  biblical  idea  of  the  word 
is  reproduced  in  Clement  of  Rome's  First 
Epistle,  in  which  (chap.  42)  he  uses  the  terms 
bishop  and  elder  indiscriminately.  But  at  an 
earl  V  period — how  early  it  is  not  easy  to  say — a 
distinction  was  made  between  the  two  terms. 
The  superiority  of  the  bishop  is  distinctly  rec- 
ognized bv  Ignatius,  and  soon  after  his  dav 
came  to  be  universally  observed,  although 
Irenaeus  (Adv,  Haer,  lii.  2,  8)  and  Jerome 
(Epiet.  c.  I.,  ad  evangelum)  clearly  slate  the 
original  identity  of  the  two  ofiices.  It  should 
be  said  that  there  are  those'  who  consider  tho 
bishops  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  as 
such  to  have  a  Scripture  warrant  for  their 
office  as  diocesans.  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
bishops  are  appointed  bv  the  pope  and  are 
bouna  to  report  personally  in  Ptome  at  stated 
intervals.  They  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
(essentially  Hildebrand's)  to  the  pope,  and 
have  certain  prerogatives  of  order  and  jurist 
diction.  In  the  Church  of  England  there  are 
84  bishops,  24  of  whom  are  peers  of  the  realm, 
and  as  such  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
To  all  belong  the  right  to  confirm,  to  admit 
to  orders,  and  to  exercise  general  supervision 
in  their  respective  dioceses.  In  (Germany  the 
Lutheran  Cnurch  calls  its  general  superintend- 
ents bishops,  yet  is  governed  not  by  them 
but  by  consistories.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark 
the  office  is  retained,  yet  without  the  jure 
ditino  theory.  The  episcopate  in  the  Mora- 
vian Church  and  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Communion  does  not  denote  a  difference  of 
order,  but  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience, 
and  has  a  missioqary  character.  In  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
the  bishops  nave  similar  functions  with  the 
English  prelates,  are  chosen  by  the  diocese  in 
which  they  are  to  preside,  and  are  consecrated 
by  the  House  of  Bishops.  They  now  number 
about  72.  C. 

Biahoprio,  the  district  over  which  the  juris- 
diction of  a  bishop  extends. 

Bishops'  Bible.    See  Bible. 

Bl-thyn'4-a,  the  northwest  province  of  Asia 
Minor.  When  Paul  attempted  to  enter  it  the 
Spirit  (Acts  xvi.  7)  suffered  him  not,  but  1 
Peter  i.  1  testifies  to  the  presence  of  Christiana 
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there,  and  Pliny,  the  governor,  was  (ahoat 
A.D.  106)  embarrasBed  hy  their  number.  Its 
metropolis,  Nicaea,  was  the  seat  of  the  famous 
council,  A.D.  825.  C. 

Bishops'  Book,  or  T7ts  Institutian  of  a  ChH^- 
iian  Man,  an  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten  Conunand- 
ments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  and 
of  Justification  and  purgatory.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  bishops,  under  Cranmer's  direction, 
and  issued  in  1S87. 

BUikio  (blay-key),  William  Garden,  D.D. 

(Edinburgh,  1864),  LL.D.  (Aberdeen,  1872), 
Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Feb. 
6,  1820 ;  graduated  M.A.  at  Aberdeen,  1887  ; 
entered  the  ministry,  1842  ;  became  professor 
of  apologetics  and  pastoral  theolog}r  in  New 
College.  Edinburgh,  1868.  Among  his  numer- 
ous books  may  be  mentioned  Better  Days  for 
Working  People,  London,  1868 ;  76,000th,  1881 ; 
Ile(^  and  Hands  in  the  World  of  Labor,  1865  ; 
0000th,  1868  ;  Counsel  and  Cheer  for  the  Bat- 
tle of  Life,  1867 ;  6000th,  1868  ;  /or  tlie  Work 
of  the  Ministry,  1873 ;  4th  ed.,  1885  ;  PersowU 
Life  of  David  Livingstone,  1880 ;  4th  ed.,  1884  ; 
Leaders  in  Modern  Philanthropy,  1885 , 
Preachers  of  Scotland  from  the  Sucth  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  1888. 

Blair,  Bach,  Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  in 
Edinburgh,  April  7,  1718 ;  d.  there,  Dec.  27, 
1800.  lie  was  educated  at  that  university  and 
passed  his  life  in  that  city,  first  as  preacher, 
1748,  then  from  1760  to  1788  as  professor  of 
rhetoric.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  Bhetorte, 
London,  1788,  2  vols.,  and  his  sermons,  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  1777-1801,  5  vols,  (See 
his  life  by  Finlayson,  in  edition  of  sermons.) 

Blaise,  St.    See  Blabius. 

Blan-di'-na,  a  slave  girl  of  Lyons,  whose 
martyrdom  Is  described  by  Eusebius  (v.  i.), 
ed.  Bohn,  pp.  169  sq. 

Blan-dra -ta  (properly  Biandraia),  Oiorgl& 
founder  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Poland 
and  Transylvania ;  b.  of  noble  family  at  Sa- 
luzzo,  Piedmont,  Italv,  about  1515 ;  d.  in 
Transylvania,  stranzlea  by  his  nephew,  about 
1590  ;  practised  medicine  with  great  success, 
but  was  compelled  to  leave  Italv  on  account 
of  his  strictures  on  the  Roman  Cnurch,  1556  ; 
went  to  Geneva,  where  he  had  controversy 
with  Calvin  ;  thence  to  Poland,  and  thence  to 
Transylvania,  where  he  became  body  phy- 
sician to  Prince  John  Sigismund  ;  after  the 
latter 's  death  in  the  Unitarian  faith  he  held 
the  same  position  toward  King  Stephen  Ba- 
thori  of  Poland.  V.  Malacame  edited  his 
works  in  Italian,  Padua,  1814. 

Blarer.    See  Blaubbr. 

Bla'-si-us  {l^ise),  8t^  Bishop  of  Sebaste, 
in  Armenia,  beheaded  for  faith's  sake,  after 
being  scored  with  iron  combs,  816.  He  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  city  of  Ragusa,  of  the 
guild  of  wool-combers,  and  because  he  saved 
the  life  of  a  boy  who  had  a  fish-bone  stuck  in 
his  throat,  protects  against  sore  throat.  His 
day  is  Feb.  8. 

Blasphemy,  speaking  evil  of  Gk>d  or  of  his 
attributes.    It  was  punished  with  death  by 
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the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  zxiv.  16),  and  on  this 
charge  both  our  Lord  (Matt.  xzvi.  65)  and 
Stepnen  (Acts  vi.  11,  13)  were  condemned. 
Bla»phemu  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  zil. 
81)  is  declared  to  be  an  unpardonable  sin.  It 
was  committed  by  the  Pharisees  when  they 
wilfully  and  maliciously  ascribed  the  miracles 
of  the  Son  of  €k>d  and  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  evil  one.  Such  despite  to  the 
Spirit  of  grace  rendered  them  incapable  of  re- 
pentance, and,  consequently,  of  pardon.   C. 

Blanrer  (blOw-rer)  (Blarer,  Blaarer),  Am- 
broaiuB,  b.  of  noble  parents  at  Constance, 
April  4, 1492  ;  d.  of  the  plague  at  Winterthur, 
12  m.  n.e.  of  Ztlrich,  I>ec.  6,  1564.  He  en- 
tered  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Alpirsbach, 
1510,  and  eventually  became  its  prior  ;  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  convent,  1522,  because 
of  his  advocacy  of  the  Reformation,  he  went 
to  Constance  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
introducing  the  (Zwinglian)  Reformation  into 
that  city  and  the  entire  surrounding  country 
(e.g.,  trim,  Lindau,  Stuttgart,  Tubingen). 
Driven  out  of  Constance  by  the  Interim,  he 
1  abored  in  various  places.  (See  biographies  b 
Keim.  Stuttgart,  1860,  and  by  Pressel.  1861 ' 

tolaynev,  BeA}amiii,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1787), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  in  1728  ;  d.  as  canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, and  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  (1787), 
and  rector  of  Poulshot,  Wiltshire,  Sept.  20, 
1801.  He  published  a  dissertation  on  Daniel* s 
Seventy  Weeks,  1775 ;  2d  ed.,  1797  ;  an  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  1790, 
and  other  works.  He  revised  for  the  Cllaren- 
don  Press  (1769)  the  text  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible  so  as  to  insure  typo- 
graphical accuracy,  and  his  revision  is  the 
standard  for  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

Bleek  (blake),  Friedrioh,  Qerman  theo* 
logian ;  b.  at  Ahrensbdk,  10  m.  n.e.  of  Lu- 
beck,  July  4,  1793 ;  d.  at  Bonn.  Ffeb.  27, 
1859.  Ho  studied  at  Kiel  and  Berlin ;  be- 
came repetent  at  Berlin,  1818 ;  privatdozent, 
1821 ;  professor  extraordinary,  1828  ;  ordinary 
at  Bonn,  1829.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Hebrews,  1828  40,  8  vols.  ;  An  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testatnent  (Eng.  trans.,  from  2d 
ed.,  London,  1869»  2  vols.  ;  n.e.  [Bohnl,  1875 ; 
oriff.  Berlin,  1860-65, 2  vols. ;  vol.  1. 5th  ed.  by 
WetUiausen,  1886 ;  vol.  2, 4th  ed.  by  Mangold, 
1886) ;  and  Lectures  on  tlte  Apocalypse,  1862 ; 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1875.  He  was  conser- 
vative and  strictly  impartiaL  But  Wellhausen 
and  Mangold,  unhappily,  have  incorporated  so 
much  of  their  own  matter  into  his  text  that 
the  latest  editions  really  misrepresent  him. 

Blon'-del,  David,  a  very  learned  French 
Protestant ;  b.  at  Chftlons-sur-Marne,  106  m. 
e.  of  Paris,  1591 ;  d.  at  Amsterdam,  April  6. 
1655.  He  became  pastor  at  Houdan,  near 
Paris,  1614 ;  professor  of  history  at  Amster- 
dam, 1650.  He  devoted  himself  in  numerous 
writings  to  the  defence  of  the  Evangelical 
Church.  Perhaps  his  best-known  writmg  is 
his  book  on  Pope  Joan,  written  originally  in 
French  (Amsterdam,  1647;  2d  ed.,  1649; 
Dutch  trans.,  1650;  Latin  trans.,  1657),  in 
which  he  declares  the  story  to  be  mythical. 

Blood.    The  life  of  all  animals  was  consido 
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ered  as  especiallj  in  the  blood  (Qen.  iz.  4, 
Dent.  xii.  23),  and  hence  It  was  the  essential 
part  of  the  sacrilices  offered  to  €k>d  (Heb.  ix. 
23).  This  made  the  atonement  (Lev^.  zvii.  11) 
when  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  and  hence  the 
references  in  the  New  Testament  (Mark  xiv. 
24.  £ph.  i.  7,  Heb.  xiii.  20.  1  John  i.  7). 
The  Jews  were  strictly  prohibited  from  *'  eat- 
ing  blood"  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  12).  C. 

Blood-Avenger.  A  wilfol  murderer  for- 
feited his  own  life,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
next  of  kin  to  inflict  the  penalty,  smce  the 
come  was  committed  against  Goa  as  well  as 
society,  and  no  ransom  could  be  allowed 
(Xum.  xxxy.  81-33).  But  cities  of  refuge 
were  provided  for  the  aoddental  homicide, 
who  could  flee  hither  and  have*  his  case  de- 
termined by  the  congregation  (Num.  xxxv. 
12,  24),  when  if  guilty  he  was  surrendered, 
but  if  not,  was  re(j[uired  to  remain  there  till 
the  death  of  the  existing  high-priest.         C. 

Blood-baptism,  that  received  by  a  cate- 
chumen who  was  martyred.  Such  a  death 
was  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  baptism 
the  subject  desired  but  had  not  received.  •' 

Bloody  BKarzlage,  that  of  Henry,  King  of 
Navarre,  and  Margaret  of  Yalois,  sister  of 
Charles  IX.,  King  of  France,  celebrated  in 
Paris,  Monday,  Aug.  18,  1572,  and  so  called 
because  followed  on  Sunday,  Aug.  24,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day,  by  the  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots. 

Bloody  Sweat  is  mentioned  by  Luke  (xxii. 
44)  as  having  occurred  to  Christ  in  Gksthsem* 
ane.  The  actual  occurrence  of  such  an  ab- 
normal physical  state  is  a  well -authenticated 
ghenomenon.  Charles  IX.  of  France  died  of  a 
loody  sweat.  (See  Stroud.  Phytical  Cause  of 
CkrutM  Death,  London,  1847,  pp.  85-88.)    C. 

Blonnt  (blt^nt).  Charles,  Endish  deist,  lay- 
man ;  b.  at  Upper  Hollo  way.  April  27,  1654  ; 
committed  suicide  because  he  was  by  law, 
still  in  force  in  England,  forbidden  to  marry 
hJs  deceased  wife's  sister,  whom  he  greatly 
loved,  Aug.,  1693.  His  Miscellaneous  Works 
appeared  In  1695.  They  are  mostly  unac- 
knowledged plunderings  from  different  writ- 
era,  but  contain  original  attacks  on  orthodox 
opinions.  He  translated  the  first  two  books 
of  PhUostratus'  Life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana, 
with  a  great  show  of  learning  in  the  shape  of 
notes,  London,  1680. 

Blmnliardt  (bloom-hart),  Ohxistian  Oott- 
ttabp  Oennan  tlieologian ;  b.  at  Stuttgart, 
April  29,  1779 ;  d.  at  Basel,  Dec.  19,  1888. 
He  studied  at  Tflbingen  ;  took  part  in  found- 
ing the  Basel  Bible  Society,  1804 ;  was  first 
inspector  of  the  Basel  Missionary  Institute 
from  1816  till  his  death.  He  wrote  a  meritori- 
ous missionary  history  down  to  the  lieforma- 
tion  (Versueh  einer  aUgemeinen  Missions- 
fttckichU  der  Kirehe  Christi,  Basel,  1828-87, 
5  vols.  ;  French  trans.,  Valence,  1888,  4  vols.). 

Blunt,  John  Henry,  D.D.  (Durham,  1882), 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Cheyne  Walk, 
CSielsea,  London,  Aug.  26.  1828  ;  educated  at 
Dniiiam  ;  d.  in  London  as  rector  of  Bevers- 
ton,  Gloucestershire,  April  11.  1884.  He 
wroCe  many  useful  bibbcal  and  theological 


compends.  particularly  Annotated  Book  <if 
Common  Prayer,  London,  1866 ;  7th  ed.,  1888  ; 
Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  HisioTical  Theol- 
offy,  London,  1870  ;  Dictionary  of  Sects,  Her- 
esies, etc.,  1874  ;  and  a  valuable  history  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  1868- 
82,  2  vols.  (vol.  i.,  6ch  ed.,  1886).  He  was  a 
pronounced  High  Churchman. 

Blunt,  John  Jamas,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Nowcastle-under-Lyme,  15  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Stafford,  1794 ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  June  18, 
1866.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  elected  fel- 
low, 1816  ;  he  became  Lady  Margaret  profes- 
sor of  divinity,  1889  ;  dedined  the  see  of 
Salisbury,  18M.  '  He  is  best  known  by  his 
Undesigned  Coincidences  in  the  Writings  ioth  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  an  Argument  for 
their  Veracity,  London,  1847,.  6th  ed.,  1859, 
but  wrote  much  besides.  (Cf.  his  Memoir, 
London,  1856.) 

Boardman,  Q«org»  Dani^  American  Bap- 
tist missionary ;  b.  at  Llvermore,  20  m.  n.  of 
Lewiston,  Me.,  Feb.  8,  1801 ;  graduated  at 
Waterville  College,  Me.,  1822;  studied  as 
resident  licentiate  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1824 ;  went  to  Burmah,  1825 ;  la* 
bored  successfully  as  the  *'  apostle  to  the 
Karens ;"  d.  near  Tavoy,  Burmah,  Feb.  11, 
1881.  His  widow  was  the  2d  wife  of  Adoni- 
ram  Judson. 

Boardman,  Qeorge  Dana,  D.D.  (Brown 
University,  1866) ;  Baptist,  son  of  preceding  ; 
b.  at  Tavoy,  Burmah,  Aug.  18,  1828  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University,  Providence,  u.  I., 
1852  ;  and  at  Newton  (Mass.)  Theological  In- 
stitution, 1855  ;  has  been  since  1864  pastor  of 
the  First  Church.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  has 
published  several  volumes  of  discourses. 

Bochart  (bo-shar),  Samuel,  learned  French 
Prot<estant  theologian  ;  b.  at  Rouen,  May  10, 
1699. ;  d.  at  Caen,  May  16,  1667.  Educated 
at  Saimiur,  he  became  pastor  at  Caen,  1626. 
He  is  celebrated  for  his  now  useless  sacred 
m&ogx9ip)\j  {Oeographia  sacra,  Caen,  1646; 
several  later  edd.,  e,g.,  Leyden,  1707),  and 
especially  for  his  still  useful  Hierostoicon  or 
book  on  Scripture  animals  (London,  1668,  2 
vols.,  several  later  edd.,  e.g.,  by  RosenmiiUer, 
Leipzig.  179^96,  8  parts).  (See  his  Opera 
omnia,  Leyden,  1675,  2  vols.  ;  8d  ed.,  1712, 
8  vols.,  and  sketch  of  his  life  by  W.  R.  Whit- 
tingham  in  his  Essays,  London,  1829.) 

Bockhold,  Johann.  See  Anabaptists, 
p.  28. 

Bodenatein.    See  KarlstadT. 

Boehme  (bO-meh,  English  form  commonly^ 
Behmen),  Jakob,  the  greatest  theosophist  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  ;  b.  at  Alt  Seidenberg, 
Upper  Lusatia,  Nov.,  1575  ;  was  master  shoe- 
maker at  GCrlitz  ;  d.  there  as  manufacturer 
of  woollen  gloves,  Nov.  17,  1624.  He  was  87 
when  he  published  his  first  book,  Aurora, 
Being  silenced,  it  was  not  till  1624  that  his 
Way  to  Christ  appeared.  But  after  his  death 
his  admirers  brought  out  numerous  treatises 
written  by  him  between  the  above  dates.  He 
claimed  to  see  Qod,  and  to  speak  about  him 
from  direct  inward  illumination.  (See  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  by  Schiebler,  Leip- 
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zig,  1831-47, 7  vols.  ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Ellistone, 
Sparrow,  Hotham,  ana  Blunden,  London, 
1644-62.  Rev.  William  Law  was  one  of  his 
followers.  (Of.  Bishop  Martensen's  Boehme, 
London,  1885.)    See  Mtsticibm. 

Boehxinger  (b^-ring-er),  Oeorg  Firiedriob, 
Swiss  Protestant ;  b.  at  Maulbronn  WUrlem- 
berg,  Dec.  28,  1812 ;  d.  at  Basel,  Sept.  16, 
1879.  He  studied  at  TUbingen  ;  fled  to  Swit- 
zerland in  consequence  of  his  part  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1888  ;  became  pastor  at  QIattfelden, 
near  Zilrich,  1842  ;  resigned  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  ecclesiastico-historical  studies, 
1853.  He  wrote  in  dependence  more  or  less  on 
Neander,  yet  in  a  scholarly  manner,  a  churcli 
history  down  to  the  Reformation  under  the 
form  of  biographies  Die  Kirehs  Chri»ti  und 
ihre  Zeuffen,  Zurich,  1842^58,  8  parts  ;  2d  ed., 
which  is  less  laudatory  and  more  critical, 
1860-79,  24  vols. 

Bo-e'-ti'-ns,  Aniffins  Mantttts  Torqaatiu 
Saveriniu,  a  Roman  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher ;  b.  in  Rome  about  475  a.d.  ;  beheaded 
at  Pav^ia,  525.  Of  high  rank  in  the  Roman 
state,  learned  and  able,  Boetius  was  rapidly 
advanced  ;  became  consul  in  510,  and  his  two 
sons,  together,  in  522.  He  was  a  favorite  with 
the  king,  Theodoric.  But  from  this  high 
position  he  was  brought  down,  by  his  own 
account,  because  of  the  enmities  excited  by 
his  maintenance  of  Justice.  Accused  of  trea- 
son he  denied  the  charge,  but  was  convicted, 
imprisoned  in  Pavia,  and  finally  executed. 
He  was  early  revered  as  a  Ohristian  martyr 
and  a  saint.  Theological  writings  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  but  they  are  without  doubt 
not  his.  He  translated  Aristotle,  and  wrote 
upon  logic  and  mathematics,  and  even  music. 
His  works  were  valued  text-books  during  all 
the  middle  ages.  But  his  most  important 
work  washisi/tf  Cofuolationa  Philotophia  {Ths 
Go/isolation  of  PfUUmaphy),  Eng.  trans,  in 
Bohn's  Library.  In  Uiis  work,  written  in 
prison,  he  complains  of  his  sorrows  and  old 
age,  and  is  consoled  by  a  woman  personifying 
philosophy.  It  is  a  treatise  upon  the  exist- 
ence, nature,  and  providence  of  God.  It  is 
written  in  a  noble  style  and  has  been  a  favor- 
ite in  all  ages.  Ohrist  is  never  named  in  the 
work,  and  the  writer  never  draws  consolation 
from  any  specifically  Ohristian  thought.  His 
fate  was  an  unjust  one,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  deserved  his  fame  as  a  Ohristian 
martyr.  Works  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lot,  LXIII., 
LXIV.  F. 

Bogatzky  (bo-^ats'-kee),  Karl  Bainxich 
▼0%  German  pietist ;  b.  at  Jankowe,  Silesia, 
Sept.  7,  1690 ;  d.  at  Halle,  June  15,  1774. 
wnere  he  had  lived  in  literary  retirement,  by 
Franckc*s  invitation,  in  the  Ualle  orphanage, 
since  1746.  He  wrote  A  Golden  Treasury  for 
the  Children  of  Qod,  prig.  Breslau,  1718  ;  58th 
ed.,  Halle,  1^.  £ng.  trans,  from  19th  ed., 
orig.  London,  1745  ;  numerous  edd.  ;  e.g., 
London,  1888.  (See  his  autobiography,  Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1856  and  life  by  Ex3Uy,  Lon- 
don, 1889.) 

Bogomilea,  a  sect  of  the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
turies in  Thrace,  whose  leader,  Basil,  was 
burned  for  heresy,  about  1100.    Their  doctrine 


was  a  form  of  that  of  the  Oathari  (which  see), 
but  they  taught  that  there  was  but  one  eternal 
principle  in  the  universe,  the  good.  Satanael, 
the  elder  Son  of  God  fell,  and  created  man  for 
evil  purposes ;  but  was  constrained  to  ask 
Qtodi  to  put  a  soul  in  him.  When  man  did  not 
overcome  the  evil  of  the  world  which  was 
under  the  rule  of  Satanael,  God  sent  his  second 
Son,  Jesus,  to  redeem  him.  F. 

Bogue  (bog),  David.  D.D.  (Tale  Oollege, 
1815),  English  Indepenaent ;  b.  at  Hallydown, 
Berwickshire.  Feb.  18,  1750  ;  d.  at  Brighton, 
Oct.  25,  1825.  Educated  at  Edinburgh,  ^e 
became  Independent  pastor  at  Gosport :  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  active  on  its  behalf.  He  wrote 
with  James  Bennet  the  standard  History  of 
Dissenters  from  the  Bewlution  in  1689  to  ths 
Tear  1808,  London,  1808-12,  4  vols. ;  2d  ed., 
1833.  2  vols. 

Bohemian  Brethren,  the  name  given  to 
the  sect  originally  formed  by  Gregor  and  by 
j  Peter  Ohelcizicky  about  1457  out  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Taborites  (q.v.),  snd  which  real- 
ized for  many  years,  to  a  great  degree,  the  sim- 
plicitv  of  the  early  Ohristian  disciples  in  faith 
and  life.  The  constitutional  convention  was 
held  at  Lhota,  near  Reichenau,  in  1467.  Mora- 
vians and  Waldensians  were  present.  In  all 
there  were  about  60.  Three  were  chosen 
priests  and  ordained  by  Michael,  an  ex -Roman 
priest,  and  two  Waldensian  priests.  The  duty 
of  the  rich  to  share  with  the  poor  was  establish- 
ed, and  oath- making,  war,  worldly  positions  of 
all  kinds,  which  set  one  above  another,  and 
the  riffht  to  punish  were  rejected.  Gregor 
died  1474.  For  20  years  thereafter  the  primi- 
tive condition  was  preserved,  but  in  1404  Luke 
of  Prague,  a  learned  man,  and  their  most 
prolific  author,  the  second  founder  of  the  sect, 
carried  through  a  modification  of  the  strict 
scheme  of  life  and  the  sect  entered  on  a  more 
prosperous  career.  In  1500  it  had  in  Bohemia 
3000  to  4000  congregations,  and  in  Moravia 
70,000  to  100,000  members.  In  it  a  near  ap- 
proach to  apostolic  simplicity  was  made. 
With  the  Waldensians  they  stood  in  close  re- 
lations, and  later  with  the  Oalvinists.  From 
1503  at  Prague,  and  from  1508  in  all  Bohemia 
until  1516,  great  persecution  overtook  the  sect. 
Effurts  to  secure  the  intercession  of  Erasmus 
for  the  release  of  Luke  of  Prague,  arrested 
1515,  failed  through  his  indifference.  The 
sect  came  into  contact  with  Luther  in  1519, 
but  failing  to  agree  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Eucharist  and  justification  by  faith  alone  a 
union  was  impossible.  After  a  career  of  great 
purity  thev  made  peace  with  the  Utraqvists 
(q.v.),  Lutherans,  and  Oalvinists  in  Bohemia, 
at  the  Diet  of  Prague,  1575,  and  drew  up  the 
Bohemian  Oonfession.  This  act  seemed  to 
seal  their  downfall.  The  nobles  among  them 
mixed  them  up  in  politics  ;  during  the  Smal- 
kald  war  (1548)  many  of  them  emigrated  to 
Poland  ana  Prussia  ;  persecution  decimated 
their  ranks,  discipline  aecUned,  and  their  last 
bishop  was  Johann  Amos  Oomenius  (d.  1670 
q.v.).  The  virtue  of  these  primitive  Protes- 
tants passed  over  into  the  Moravian  Brethren 
(q.v.). 
The  literary  development  of  the  Bohemian 
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fireCbren  was  very  important.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  works  formerly  held  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  Waldensians  are  now  known 
to  be  translations  from  the  Bohemian.  Their 
catechism  was  known  to  Luther.  Many  of 
tbelr  writers,  besides  Luke  of  Prague,  were 
prolific.  Of  these  Jan  Blahoslav  (1523-74) 
deserves  mention  as  the  Luther  of  his  people 
in  (hat  he  translated  from  the  original  the  en- 
tire New  Testament  and  half  the  Old,  and 
wrote  many  of  their  h  vmns.  The  earlier  ver- 
sion was  from  the  Vulgate. 

Bolingbroke,  Henry  8t.  John,  Viaoount, 
£nglish  nobleman ;  b.  al  Battersca,  London, 
Oct.  1, 1678;  d.  there,  Dec.  12.  1751.  Edu- 
cated  at  Oxford,  he  entered  politics  and  had 
a  checkered  career.  His  delstical  attacks  on 
Christianity  gave  transitory  interest  to  his 
writings  (See  his  life  by  Macknight,  Lon- 
don, lo03.) 

BoOaadUta.    See  Acta  Marttrux. 

B0i-aeo,Jer6me  Hermes,  Roman  Catholic ; 
b.  at  Paris ;  d.  at  Annecy,  France,  on  Lake 
Annecy,  22  m.  s.  of  Gene^,  about  1584.  He 
was  in  youth  a  Carmelite  monk  and  preached 
in  Paris,  but  becoming  a  Protestant  in  1545 
or  1546  he  was  compelled  to  flee  and  went  to 
Ferrara.  Having  already  studied  medicine, 
he  |Mi3pared  himself  still  further  and  was  a 

giysician  and  surgeon  the  rest  of  his  days, 
e  settled  near  Geneva  in  1550,  but  being  ex- 
iled the  next  year  for  his  criticisms  on  Calvin's 
doctrine  of  {M^estination,  he  went  to  Paris. 
In  1562  he  returned  to  the  Roman  Church. 
He  is  remembered  as  the  author  of  scurrilous 
lives  in  French  of  Calvin  (Lyons  and  Paris, 
1577 ;  n.e.,  Lyons,  1875),  and  Beza  (Paris, 
1582).  (Of.  the  exhaustive  art.  by  Bordier  in 
La  France  Proteitante,  2d  ed.,  2d  vol.  8.v.) 

Bon'-ar,  Bontina,  D.D.  (Aberdeen,  1858), 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  in  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  19, 1868,  where  he  studied ;  became  pastor 
of  the  Orange  Free  Church  1866,  and  d.  Joly 
81,  1880.  He  is  best  known  by  his  Hymns  of 
Faiih  and  Ehpe,  London,  1857--71, 8  vols. 

Bo»na'-Tttn*lo-m',  a  famous  scholastic  and 
Franciscan  monk,  whose  secular  name  was 
Giovanni  Fidenza ;  b.  at  Bagnorea.  in  the 
province  of  Rome,  1221  ;  d.  at  Lyons,  July 
15,  1274.  Early  connected  with  the  Francis- 
can order,  he  entered  it  as  monk  in  his  22d 
year,  and  while  conscientious  in  the  fulfilment 
of  all  his  duties,  he  also  pursued  his  studies, 
going  to  Paris  for  that  purpose  in  1248,  where 
be  was  under  the  Instruction  of  Alexander  of 
Hales.  In  1256  he  became  general  of  his  or- 
der, and  proved  a  mild  but  efficient  adminis- 
trator. He  entered  Into  controversy  In  favor 
of  its  principle  of  poverty,  maintaining  that 
voluntary  mendicancy  was  a  sign  of  holy  per- 
fection. In  1278  he  was  made  cardinal  and 
bishop  of  Alba.  The  Franciscans  regarded 
him  as  a  saint,  and  discovered  miracles  worked 
at  his  grave,  but  his  official  canonization  did 
not  take  place  till  1482. 

As  a  scholar  he  is  inferior  to  Thomas 
Aqninas  in  power  of  philosophical  thought, 
but  is  distinguished  for  the  comprehensiveness 
of  his  mind.  He  arranges  all  knowledge  in 
mboidination  to  theology,  but  his  theology  is 


free  from  extreme  positions.  He  teaches  the 
fact,  but  not  the  absolute  neoessity  of  the  In- 
carnation, tlie  necessity  of  prevenient  grace, 
not  the  absolute  nullification  of  tho  will.  The 
system  culminates  in  the  treatment  of  "  con* 
templation,"  of  which  there  are  six  stages, 
crowned  1:]y  the  still,  mysterious  waik  with 
Qod  above  all  knowledge  and  explanation. 
(See  his  complete  works  in  Latin,  several  edi- 
tions, e,g,,  Paris,  1864-71.  15  vols.  In  Eng. 
trans..  Life  of  8t.  Francis  of  Amsi  [by  Miss 
LockhartJ,  London,  1868 ;  Tlte  Month  of  Jesus 
Christ,  1882 ;  sup|K>sititious  works.  The  Mirror 
of  the  Messed  Virgin  Mary,  Dublin,  1849 ; 
PsaUer  of  the  messed  Virgin,  London,  1852  ; 
The  JJfe  of  Christ,  1881 .  See  life  by  Vicenza ; 
Ger.  trans.,  Paderbom,  1874.)  F. 

MonMmo^  (bon'-i-fass).  the  name  of  a  num- 
ber of  popes,  but  one  of  whom  was  of  much 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  papacy. 
1.  Pope  Dec.  28,  418-Sept.  4.  422.  2.  Pope 
Sept.  22,  58(M>ct.  16,  582.  8.  Pope  Feb.  19 
till  Nov.  12,  607.  4.  Pope  Sept.  15,  608-May 
25,  615.  5.  Pope  Dec  28,  619-^ct.  25,  626 ; 
did  much  for  the  Christianization  of  England. 
6.  Pope  in  896.  7.  Pope  in  974  and  from  984 
to  985.  He  had  his  predecessor  strangled, 
but  was  shortly  compelled  to  flee  to  Constan- 
tinople. But  having  returned  and  murdered 
the  pope  John  XI\ .,  he  succeeded  in  main- 
tainmg  himself  a  year.  8.  This  pope,  Dec. 
24, 1294-Oct.  11, 1808,  whose  family  name  was 
Benedict  Gaetani,  illustrates  In  his  own  person 
and  in  his  history  at  once  the  arrogance  and 
the  nothingness,  the  power  and  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  claims  of  the  papacy  to  uni- 
versal supremacy  in  their  most  extreme  form. 
Originally  destined  for  the  law,  he  studied 
this  science,  ,but  was  diverted  to  an  ecclesiasti' 
cal  career,  and  in  1281  was  created  caitlinal 
In  this  position  he  was  intrusted  with  respon- 
sible tasks,  and  easily  made  himself  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  college.  It  is 
probable  that  he  sought  the  papacy  in  the 
year  1294,  but  in  vam.  He  acquired  great 
mfluence  upon  the  mind  of  the  pope,  Celestine 
v.,  and  as  he  inclined  to  abdication,  Gaetani 
favored  the  plan.  He  then  secured  his  own 
elevation,  probably  by  making  promises  to 
Charles  II.  of  Naples.  Consecrated  in  1295, 
he  soon  began  to  mix  in  the  affairs  of  the 
princes  and  nations  of  Europe.  He  was  thus 
involved  with  (Jermany,  Denmark,  Sicilv, 
Hungary,  Poland,  England,  bnd  France.  In 
Germany  alone  was  he  successful .  His  contest 
with  France  is  the  most  famous  and  the  moat 
important  for  the  history  of  the  papacy  and 
the  temporal  power.  It  broke  out  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  taxes  imposed  upon  the 
clergy  by  both  England  and  France  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved (1296).  Boniface  forbade  them,  and 
Philip  answered  with  forbidding  the  exporta- 
tion of  silver  coin  or  bullion  from  France, 
which  cut  off  at  one  blow  a  large  part  of  the 
income  of  the  papal  court.  This  quarrel  was 
apparently  composed  by  concessions  of  the 
pope,  but  it  burst  out  again  in  consequence 
of  the  haughty  l)earing  of  the  Iwite  sent  in 
1801  in  relation  to  tiie  cruMide.  The  papacy 
was  at  a  high  point  of  self-consdoua  impor- 
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canoe  In  oonsequenoe  of  the  sncoeas  of  the  papal 
.jubilee  the  previous  year.  In  the  course  of 
the  ^tercation  which  followed,  Boniface  Sa- 
sued  the  bull  "  Unwm  SaTwt^m/'  which  main- 
!  tained  the  doctrine  that  the  subjection  of  the 
<  ti&mporal  to  the  spiritual  power  was  an  article 
of  niith  necessary  to  salv^ation.  Accusations 
against  the  pope  of  the  gravest  crimes  and 
deepest  heresies  were  made  by  Philip,  and  the 
quarrel  proceeded  to  the  point  of  the  prepa- 
ration by  the  pope  of  a  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion (1303),  when  emissaries  of  the  French 
king  and  of  the  Colonnas  broke  into  Anagni, 
and  got  the  pope  into  their  power,  from  which 
he  escaped  only  to  die  (1803).  Boniface  ex- 
pressed in  his  famous  bull  the  full  claims  of 
the  papacy,  but  in  his  attempts  to  carry  them 
out,  he  exhibited  the  fact  that  ho  was  really 

Eowerless,  in  face  of  the  sense  of  right  which 
is  measures  must  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
a  nation  like  the  Ftench.  The  charges  of 
his  enemies  against  his  character  are  too  evi- 
dently exaggerated  to  receive  any  special  cre- 
dence. 9.  Pope  Nov.  2,  1390-Oct.  1,  1404. 
Family  name,  Peter  Tomacelli.  F. 

Boniface,  or  Winfrid,  the  apostle  of  the 
Germans ;  b.  at  Eirton,  near  Exeter,  £ag., 
680 ;  d.  near  Dokkum,  Netherlands,  June  5, 
755.  An  Anglo-Saxon,  he  began  missionary 
work  in  Frisia  in  716.  He  was  shortly  com- 
pelled to  return  to  England,  but  in  718  he 
went  to  Rome  in  preparation  for  further  mis- 
sionary efforts.  In  710  he  began  work  in 
Thuringia,  where  he  sought  to  bring  the 
church,  already  formed  under  British  rites, 
into  subjection  to  Rome.  He  failed,  but  in 
722  he  was  at  the  work  again  ;  in  723  was 
Roman  bishop  of  the  region,  and  from  this 
tine  devoted  all  his  energies  to  establishing 
t(i^e  power  of  Rome  in  Germany  and  France. 
In  732  he  was  made  archbishop.  In  Bavaria 
he  deposed  the  native  bishops  who  resisted  his 
attempts.  Synod  after  synod  was  held  here 
and  in  lower  Germany  and  France,  in  promo- 
tion of  his  plans.  His  chief  opponents,  Alde- 
bert  and  Clement,  were  condemned  for  heresy. 
In  the  end  he  triumphed  in  the  main.  In  754 
he  left  his  bishopric  in  charge  of  Lullus, 
whom  he  consecrated  bishop  of  Mavence.  and 
went  to  the  Frisians  to  extend  the  Roman 
system  there.  But  he  was  slain  by  them  as 
he  was  about  to  administer  the  rite  of  confir- 
mation to  certain  converts.  His  entire  rule  of 
proceeding  may  be  summed  up  in  the  sentence 
that  he  made  the  validity  and  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  cliurch  to  depend  upon  unity  with 
Rome.  He  was  vastly  more  of  an  ecclesiastic 
than  a  missionary.  (See  his  works,  ed.  J.  A. 
Giles,  London,  1844,  2  vols.  ;  lives  by  G.  W. 
Coxe,  London,  1853 ;  A.  Werner,  Leipzig, 
1875  ;  Ebrard,  Gatersloh,  1882.)  F. 

Bonivard  (bo-ne-var),  Frangols  de,  Swiss 
politician  ;  b.  at  Seyssel-on  the-Rhone,  21  m. 
8.W.  of  Geneva,  about  1408 ;  d.  in  Geneva, 
1570.  He  became  prior  of  St.  Victor,  Geneva, 
1510  ;  was  deprived  of  his  possessions  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy ;  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Ohillon  (1530-86) ;  on  his  release  finding  his 
priory  demolished  he  was  pensioned  by  the 
Genevans.  He  wrote  much ;  particularly  in- 
teresting is  his  Chronicle  of  the  City  of  Oeneca 


(La  Chronique  de  OeTiSve,  Geneva,   1831,  4 
parts),  only  partially  published. 

Bonl  hominas  (French  Both  homm^s, "  good 
people"),  in  the  French  chancery  and  vulgar 
speech  free  or  noble  persons  ;  in  church  his- 
tory the  by-name  of  several  orders  of  monks : 
(1)  of  the  English  Brothers  of  the  Sack ;  (2)  of 
St.  Stephen  Grandmont ;  (3)  of  the  French 
Minims  ;  (4)  of  the  Portuguese  Canons ;  (5) 
also  of  the  Albigenses,  and  (6)  Waldenses. 

Bonner  (or  Bon«r),  Bdmxmd,  English  prel- 
ate ;  b.  at  Hanley,  1500  (?) ;  d.  in  jSdarshalsea 
prison,  London,  Sept.  5,  1569.  He  studied 
at  Oxford  ;  became  chaplain  to  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  1529  ;  and  later  much  employed  by  Henry 
yill.  on  foreign  embassies,  until  in  1540  he 
became  bishop  of  London  ;  under  Edward 
VI.  he  was  cast  into  the  Marshalsea  prison, 
London  (1549),  and  deprived  of  all  his  dig- 
nities because  he  refused  to  enforce  the  use  of 
the  new  prayer-book,  or  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  His  dignities  were  restored  un- 
der Mary,  1553,  and  under  special  command  of 
his  sovereign  he  instituted  severe  persecutions 
of  the  **  heretics,"  although  it  would  seem  he 
W.1S  not  naturally  cruel.  His  course  mado 
him  the  most  hated  man  in  London.  He  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  under 
Elizabeth  (1559)  and  was  cast  into  prison. 

Bonnet  (bo-na),  Charles,  Reformed  Church  .* 
b.  at  Geneva,  March  13,  1720 ;  d.  there,  May 
20.  1798.  His  fame  rests  on  his  BeeerefiM 
Philotophtqitee  mir  lee  Preuves  du  Christian- 
isme  (Geneva,  1760),  which  ranks  as  one  of 
the  ablest  apologies  in  the  French  language. 

Book  in  Scripture  means  primarily  any 
writing,  whether  a  bill,  or  accusation,  or 
register,  or  volume. 

various  materials  were  used  for  making 
record.  The  decalogue  was  engraved- on  tab- 
lets of  stone.  Sometimes  the  cuttings  on  stone 
were  filled  with  lead  (Job  xix.  24).  Inscrip- 
tions were  also  made  on  tiles  and  bricks, 
which  were  afterward  hardened  by  fire.  An 
immense  number  of  these  have  been  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  which 
pour  a  flood  of  light  upon  their  histor^r  and 
character.  Tablets  of  boxwood  and  ivory 
were  common  among  the  ancients.  Wood 
was  coated  with  wax,  on  which  writing  was 
done  with  an  iron  pen  (Jer.  xvii.  1,  Luke  i. 
68).  Afterward  palm-leaves,  and  the  inner 
bark  of  trees,  and  linen  were  employed. 
From  a  very  early  period  papyrus,  a  reed  once 
common  in  Egypt,  was  used.  From  this 
comes  our  word  {>aper.  Later,  parchment 
from  skins  was  invented  in  Pergamos,  and 
used  for  rolls  or  volumes  (2  Tim.  iv.  13).  The 
pen  used  for  these  materials  was  a  small  brush 
or  a  reed  split  at  the  end,  and  to  this  dav 
scribes  in  the  East  carry  an  inkhorn  with  such 
pens  attached  to  their  girdles  (Ezek.  ix.  2). 
The  making  of  paper  from  linen  in  its  modern 
form  was  nrst  known  in  Europe  about  a.d. 
1300.  The  art  of  printing  came  in  about  150 
years  later.  C. 

Boca  (bos),  Martin,  Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  at 
Huttenried,  Bavaria,  Dec  25,  1762;  d.  at 
Sayn,  6  m.  n.  of  Coblenz,  Aug.  29,  1826. 
Studied  at  Dilingen  under  Sailer  (q.v.) ;  en- 
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tered  the  priesthood  and  instituted  a  religious 
movement  similar  to  Pietism.  He  was  in  oon- 
sequence  persecuted  hj  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, driven  away  from  his  charge,  and 
at  last  became  religious  teacher  in  the  gym- 
nasium at  Ddsseldon.  (See  his  autobiography, 
with  additions,  ed.  by  J.  E.  Gossner,  t^ipzig, 
1831 ;  £ng.  trans.,  London,  1886.) 

Booth.  William,  General  of  the  Salvation 
Army ;  b.  at  Nottingham,  £ng.,  April  10, 
1829';  became  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
New  Connection,  1850 ;  resigned  in  order  to 

?ive  himself  entirely  to  evangelistic  work, 
865  ;  started  *'  the  Christian  Mission''  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  July,  1865 ;  organized 
out  of  it  '*  the  Salvation  Army,"  on  a  military 
plan  and  with  many  eccentricities  designed  to 
attract  attention.    See  art.  Salvation  Abht. 

Borm,  Katharina  Ton,  Luther's  wife  ;  b.  at 
Bitterfeld,  18  m.  n.e.  of  Halle,  Saxony.  Jan. 
29, 1499  ;  d.  at  Torgau,  80  m.  8.s.w.  of  Berlin, 
Dec.  20,  1552.  She  became  nun  at  Nimptsch, 
near  Qrimma ;  there  read  Luther's  writings, 
in  consequence  left  the  convent,  April  4, 15!^  ; 
went  to  Wittenberg  ;  fell  in  love  with  a  stu- 
dent ;  refused  the  hand  of  Dr.  Qlatz,  of  Or- 
lamaiinde ;  intimated  that  she  would  mar^ 
Amsdorf  or  Luther ;  married  Luther,  June  18, 
1525  ;  bore  him  six  children  ;*  after  his  death 
(Feb.  18,  1546)  lived  at  Wittenberg,  and  in 
poverty,  until  in  1552  the  plague  drove  her  to 
Torgau,  where  she  died.  (See  her  life  by 
Armin  Stein,  Halle,  8d  ed.,  1886.) 

Bordelumiana,  a  fanatical  sect  founded  by 
Borsenius  and  David  BUr  at  fiordelum,  Schles- 
wig,  1737 ;  suppressed  for  its  immorality, 
1789.  It  was  a  fruit  of  Antoinette  Bourig* 
non*8  <9.v.)  activity,  as  she  had  a  printing- 
press  on  the  islana  of  Nordstrand  near  by, 
and  distributed  her  tracts  through  all  that 
country. 

Bo-teHf  Adam,  Dutch  Beformed  preacher ; 
later  sectary ;  b.  in  Zealand,  1608 :  d.  in 
Amsterdam,  1667,  where  since  1645  he  had 
headed  a  sect,  the  BoreUten,  which  considered 
the  exiating  church  degenerate,  its  ministry 
unfit,  and  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment, 
the  divine  means  of  awakening  faith.  They 
hved  blameless  lives. 

Bor-ro-mi'-o,  Oount  Oarlo^  8t^  b.  of  noble 
parents  in  the  castle  of  Arona,  on  Lago  Mag- 
ffiore,  Oct  2, 1588  ;  d.  hi  Milan,  Nov.  8, 1584. 
He  studied  at  Pavia  imd  became  doctor  of  the 
laws,  1159 ;  his  uncle  beine  elected  pope 
(Pius  IV.)  that  year  advanced  nim  in  10  days 
from  apostolic  prothonotarjr  to  cardinal- 
deacon  and  archbishop  of  Milan  (1560).  Ho 
was  a  model  bishop;  and  his  life  is  full  of  ex- 
amples to  all  Christians.  Especially  did  he 
show  his  courage  and  his  trust  in  God  by 
staying  in  Milan  during  the  fearful  plague  of 
1576.  In  the  accomp&hment  of  his  designs 
he  made  use  of  the  Jesuits,  and  instituted 
ttiorough  reforms  in  all  the  orders ;  by  so 
doins^  he  roused  much  hatred,  which  showed 
iUeliin  a  would-be  murderous  attack  on  him 
led  by  the  Humiliati  (q.v.)  in  1569.  He 
foun<ied  the  "  Collegium  nelvetium"  for  the 
education  of  priests  to  labor  in  Switzerland 
and  prevent  the  introduction  of  Protestantism 


from  that  quarter,  and  suppressed  by  the  In- 
quisition whatever  he  could  find.  He  was 
canonized  1610.  (See  his  complete  works, 
Milan,  1747  ;  and  lives  by  G.  P.  Giussani,  in 
Italian,  Rome,  1610 ;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  2 
vols.  ;  C.  A.  Jones,  London,  1877 ;  and 
Charles  Sylvahi,  Milan,  1884,  8  vols.) 

« 

Bonromeo  Union,   founded   in   Coblenz,     ' 
1844,  for  the  circulation  of  Roman  Catholic 
books  and   papers ;  up   to    1887   numbered 
48,249  members  and  had  distributed  $2,500,000 
worth  of  books. 

Borrow,  Qeorge,  English  layman  ;  b.  at 
East  Dereham,  15  m.  w.n.w.  of  Norwich, 
Feb.,  1803  ;  d.  at  Oulton,  July  80,  1881.  He 
was  a  remarkable  linguist,  particularly  famed 
for  his  acquaintance  with  tiie  gypsy  language 
(Romany).  In  early  life  he  was  an  adventur- 
ous traveller  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He 
wrote  many  books,  of  which  the  most  famous 
is  his  BiUe  in  Bpain,  (a  record  of  his  experi- 
ences as  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  that  country;,  London,  184^, 
8  vols,  (numerous  later  edd.,  e.g,^  London, 
1889). 

Bossuet  (bo-sa-a),  Jacques  B^nigne,  D.D. 

(Paris,  1652),  Roman  Catholic ;  b.  at  Dijon, 
France,  Sept.  27.  1627  ;  d.  in  Paris,  April  12, 
1704.  Educated  by  the  Jesuits,  he  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  oy  converting  Protestants. 
He  became  bishop  of  Condom,  1669 ;  tutor 
of  the  Dauphin,  1670 ;  bishop  of  Meaux, 
1681.  He  defended  Louis  XIV.'s  absolu- 
tism ;  wrote  the  Four  Articles  of  the  Galilean 
Liberties  (1682) ;  opposed  the  Jansenists, 
Quietists,  and  Protestants,  and  was  mime 
mover  in  securing  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  His  numerous  writings  have 
given  him  the  epithet  of  **  last  of  the  French 
Ch urch  Fathers.  *  His  pul pit  oratory  reached 
its  height  in  his  six  Funeral  Orations  (orig. 
8d  ed.,  Paris,  1680 ;  many  later  edd.  ;  Eng. 
trans.,  8d  ed.,  London,  1801);  his  Unitenal 
History  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Woi'ld  to 
the  Empire  of  Charlemagns  {leSl  ;  n.e.,  1878  ; 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1686 ;  n.e.,  1810),  was 
the  first  attempt  to  treat  history  philosophi- 
cally from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint ;  his 
Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  Matters  of  Controversy  (1671 ;  n.e., 
1869  ;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1672  ;  n.e.,  1841, 
New  York  [Cath.  Pub.  Soc.]) ;  and  History 
of  tJie  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
(1688,  2  vols. ;  n.e.,  1740, 4  vols. ;  Eng.  trans., 
Antwerp,  1724.  2  vols. ;  n.e.,  Dublin,  1886 ; 
X^p.  New  York)  were  intended  to  win  Protes- 
tants to  the  Roman  Church.  (See  his  biog- 
raphy by  H.  L.  Farrer  [Learl,  Bossuet  and  his 
Contemporaries,  London,  1874  ;  n.e.,  1877.) 

Boston,  Thomas,  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b. 
at  Dunse,  13  m.  w.  of  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
March  17,  1677 ;  d.  at  Ettrick,  May  20,  1782.  . 
He  was  graduated  M.A.  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, 1694  ;  studied  theology  and  taught  in 
private  families  until  in  1699  he  became  pastor 
at  Simprin.  Berwickshire ;  whence  he  went 
to  Ettnck  in  1707.  He  is  remembered  for  his 
Human  Mature  in  Its  Fouifold  Estate,  Edin- 
burgh, 1720  (commonly  spoken  of  as  Boston 
on  the  Foutfold  State,  often  reprinted) ;  Die 
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Sowreigniy  and  Wisdom  of  Ood  Displaced  in 
the  AjbeiionM  of  Men,  etc.  (or,  as  now  called, 
The  Orook  in  the  Lot),  1787  (often  reprinted  ; 
ed.  Olasgow,  1868 ;  has  Memoir),  (See  his 
Memoirs,  Edinburgh,  1776  ;  2d  ed.,  1818.) 

Boadinot  (boo'-de-not),  Bllas,  LL.D.,  Pres- 
byterian layman  ;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  May  2, 
1740 ;  d.  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Oct.  24.  1821. 
He  became  an  eminent  lawyer  in  New  Jersey  ; 
prominent  in  American  politics  (member  of 
Continental  Congress  from  New  Jersey,  1778- 
70,  1781-84  ;  president,  1782,  in  which  capac- 
ity he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land ;  again  member  of  United  States  Con- 
Sress,  1789-95) ;  director  of  the  Mint  at  Phila- 
elphia,  1795-1805;  took  leading  part  in 
American  religious  affairs  ;  was  one  of  the  26 
corporate  members  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (1818), 
and  first  president  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety (1816-21).  lie  was  wealthy  and  liberal. 
He  wrote  in  The  Evangelical  TnteUigeneer  (1806) 
the  anonymous  memoirs  of  William  Tennent 
now  published  ;  also  The  Star  of  the  We$t ; 
ifr,  an  Attempt  to  Discover  the  Lost  Tribes  of 
Israel* 

Bourdaloue  (boor-da-loo),  Xionis,  Roman 
Catholic  pulpit  orator ;  b.  at  Bourges,  Aug. 
20,  1632  ;  d.  at  Paris,  May  18,  1704.  He  be- 
came a  Jesuit,  1648  ;  a  favorite  preacher  of 
Louis  XIV.,  1670,  and  was  sent  by  him,  in 
1686,  on  a  mission  into  Languedoc  to  convert 
Protestants.  His  sermons  are  noted  for  clear- 
ness and  dialectical  skill ;  but  toward  the 
close  of  his  life  he  withdrew  from  the  pulpit 
and  devoted  himself  to  visiting  hospitals, 
prisoners,  and  other  classes  of  sufferers.  His 
serm6ns  have  been  frequently  published,  and 
translated  either  in  whole  or  m  part  into  Eng- 
lish, London,  1805,  1806;  8d  ed.^  Dublin, 
1855  ;  Sermatis,  London,  1884.  (See  his  com- 
plete works,  n.e.,  Bar-le-Duc,  1864,  6  vols., 
and  his  life  by  A.  Feug^re,  Paris,  2d  ed., 
1875;  5lhed.,  1889.) 

Boorgea,    Fngmatio    Gtenction   oL      See 

Gallicanism. 

Bourignon  (boo-ren-yon),  Antoinette,  re- 
ligious enthusiast,  of  Roman  Catholic  origin ; 
b.  at  Lille.  Flanders.  Jan.  13,  1616 ;  d.  at 
Franeker,  Oct.  30,  1680.  Almost  a  phj'sical 
monstrosity,  she  yet  had  to  run  away  twice  to 
escape  marriage,,  being  bent  on  remaining 
single.  By  her  parents'  death  made  an  heir- 
ess, she  built  a  hospital  at  LiXle,  1((53.  Her 
long  course  of  mystical  reading  showed  itself 
later  when  she  gathered  a  sect  (hence  called 
Bourignonists)  about  her  in  Amsterdam  (1667). 
to  whom  she  told  her  *' revelations,*'  and 
whom  she  kept  about  her  when  driven  from 
place  to  place.  Her  chief  follower  was  Pierre 
Poiret.  who  edited  her  works,  Amsterdam. 
1679-8i4,  19  vols.  ;  2d  ed.,  1717,  and  wrote 
her  life,  1679,  2  vols.  Her  ideas  found  most 
acceptance  in  Scotland,  and  '*  Bourigianism" 
is  one  of  the  heresies  Presbyterian  candidates 
are  still  called  upon  to  renounce.  Her  books 
in  English  translations  aro :  Light  of  ths  World, 
London.  1696,  8  parts  ;  n.e.,  1863 ;  The  Light 
Bison  in  Darkness,  1708 ;  The  Academy  of 
Learned  Divines,  1708  4  parte ;  neBenaeatian 


of  the  Gospel  Spirit,  1787, 8  parts ;  especially  An 
Apology  for  A,  B.,  London,  1669,  the  principal 
source  of  her  life.  She  considered  religion  as 
a  mere  internal  ecstasy  independent  both  of 
the  church  and  Bible ;  looked  npon  existine 
ch  arches  as  corrupt,  and  upon  herself  as  called 
to  restore  the  true  (Christianity.  Her  writings 
are  attractive  in  point  of  style.  (See  M.  £.  S., 
£tude  sur  Antoinette  Bourignon,  Paris,  1876.) 


r,  Arohibald,  b.  at  Dundee,  Jan.  17, 
168&-86 ;  d.  in  London,  Sept.  8,  1766.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Scotch  college  at  Doaay  ; 
became  a  Jesuit,  1706 ;  rose  to  eminence  in 
the  order  ;  was  counsellor  in  the  Court  of  the 
Inouisition  at  Macerata,  but  avowedly  horri- 
fiea  at  the  cruel  proceedings  abruptly  left 
the  city,  went  to  England  and  renounced 
Catholicism,  1726 ;  was  readmitted  into  the 
order  of  Jesus,  1745 ;  but  again  professed  to 
have  left  the  Church  of  Rome,  1747.  His 
fame  rests  on  his  History  of  the  Popes,  London, 
1748^6,  7  vols.  ;  reprinted  with  continuation 
by  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox,  Philadelphia,  1844-45,  8 
vols.  His  character  for  truth  and  virtue  is 
doubtful. 

Boy-blthop,  a  piece  of  buffoonery  practised 
in  the  medis&val  Church  of  Home,  in  which 
on  Dec.  6  (St.  Nicholas'  Day)  one  of  the  choir 
boys  in  the  catfiedrals  was  elected  "  bishop*' 
and  held  office  until  Dec.  28  (Holy  Innocents' 
Dav),  during  which  time  he  performed  nearly 
full  episcopal  functions,  even  saying  mass  and 
filling  vacancies.  (Cf.  art.  b.v.  in  Benham'a 
Dictionary  of  Beligion.) 

Boyle^  Bon.  Robert,  English  natural  phi- 
losopher and  chemist,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork  ;  b.  at  LLsmore  Castle,  Munster,  111  m. 
s.s.w.  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  Jan.  25.  X627 ;  d. 
in  London,  unmarried,  Dec.  80,  16^1.  He 
devoted  himself  to  natural  science  and  theo** 
logical  study  ;  did  much  to  promote  the  former 
and  established  the  Botle  Lbctcres  for  the 
defence  of  Christianity  against  unbelievers  by 
an  endowment  of  £50  a  year.  Bentley  preach- 
ed the  first  course,  1692,  and  courses  have  been 
preached  annuallv  since,  many  of  which  have 
been  veir  valuable.  (See  his  life  by  Thomaa 
Birch,  1744  [in  Boyle's  collected  works].) 

Bradwardine,  Thomas, "  the  profound  doc^ 
tor"  (doctor  profundv*) ;  b.  in  Chichester, 
1290  (?) ;  d.  of  the  plague  in  London,  Aug. 
26,  1849.  He  studied  at  Oxford ;  acquired 
groat  repute  for  learning  and  piety ;  became 
chaplain  and  confessor  to  Edward  III.,  1837  ; 
consecrated  at  Avignon,  July  19,  1849,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  His  great  book  is  De 
causa  Dei  contra  Belagium,  ed.  Savile,  Lon- 
don, 1618  ;  long  a  standard  authority  amon^ 
theologians  of  the  Augustinian  and  Oalvinistic 
schools  (analyzed  by  Milner  in  his  CTiureh 
History,  iv.,  79-100). 

Brady,  Nicholas,  D.D.  rDublin,  1609), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Bandon,  20  m. 
s.w.  of  Cork,  Ireland,  Oct.  28,  1659 ;  d.  at 
Richmond,  near  London.  May  20, 1726.  Edu- 
cated at  Oxford  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; 
after  holding  livings  in  Ireland  he  became  rec- 
tor of  St.  Catherine  Cree,  London,  1691  ;  of 
Richmond,  Surrey.  1696 ;  held  together  with 
that  of  Chtpham  (1705-06)  until  his  death.    His 
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fune  rests  on  his  metrical  version  of  the 
Psftlms,  which  he  nmde  in  connection  with 
Nahum  Tate,  1605,  and  which  has  replaced 
in  the  .Church  of  England  the  former  one  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 

Brahmaniam,  historic  and  dominant  religion 
of  India  (188,000,000,  or  9.6  per  cent  of  the 
race),  developed  out  of  the  Yedic  by  the  Brah- 
mans,  the  first  of  the  three  Aryan  castes,  as 
they  acquired  dominance  over  the  Eshatriyas 
(warriors)  and  Vai^yas  (commons,  from  vi<;, 
people).  Brahman,  originally  only  a  singer 
of  the  sacred  songs,  then  a  member  of  the  most 
artificial,  exclusive,  and  powerful  hierarchy  of 
the  world.  There  are  three  stages  in  Brahman- 
ism — the  prebuddhistic.  that  of  the  struggle 
with  Buddhism,  that  after  the  conquest.  In 
the  conflict  took  up  many  non- Aryan,  aborigi- 
nal elements.  The  result  present  Hinduism. 
See  India,  Relioions  of.      W.  R.  Martin. 

Brahmo-Som^J  (lit.  a  worshipping  assem- 
bly), a  monotheistic  religion  originated  by 
Rajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy  (1772-1838).  and 
given  greatest  prominence  to  by  his  second 
snocessor,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  (d.  1884).  It 
is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  universal  presence 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  so  that  inspiration  is  a 
universal  fact.  It  differs  from  Christianity 
in  that  it  provides  no  remedy  for  sin.  Christ 
was,  however,  apparently  considered  by  Sen 
as  divine.  It  is  a  missionary  religion,  ana  com- 
mends practical  reforms,  such  as  the  abolition 
of  polygamy,  caste,  idolatry,  child  marriages, 
ana  intemperance.  (See  T.  £.  Slater,  K.  C. 
Ben,  and  the  Brahmo-Somaj^  London,  1884.) 

Braiiwrd,  I>avid,  missionary  to  the  Indiacs ; 
h.  at  Haddam,  Coun.,  April  20,  1718 ;  d.  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1747.  In  Yale 
College,  1738-42 ;  expelled  for  makine,  dur- 
ing the  "  Great  Awakening,"  an  indiscreet 
remark  about  a  tutor's  piety ;  licensed  to 
preach  that  year,  and  from  1743  till  his  death 
a  missionary  among  the  Indians  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  His 
saccess  was  great,  but  his  piety  it  was  which 
especially  commended  him  to  his  contempo- 
raries  and  to  posterity  ;  and  the  story  of  his 
life  has  induced  many  more  than  Henrv  Mar- 
^n  to  become  missionaries.  (See  his  life  by 
Jonathan  Edwards,  ed.  Sherwood,  New  York, 
1884.) 

Brant,  Sebastian,  LL.D.  (Basel,  1489),  Ger- 
man Jurist  and  satirical  poet ;  b.  at  Strass- 
burp.  1458;  d.  there.  May  10,  1521.  He 
studied  law  at  Basel ;  became  doctor  and 
teacher  of  the  same  there,  1489 ;  a  syndic  of 
Strassbur^,  1501.  He  was  a  prolific  writer, 
but  his  raroe  rests  on  his  illustrated  poem, 
Tke  Ship  of  PboU  (Das  Narrenschiff,  Basel, 
1494;  best  ed.  of  ori^.  text,  Zarncke.  with 
only  4  woodcuts,  Leipzig,  1854,  while  E. 
Simrock  translates  into  modern  (German  and 

S'ves  all  the  cuts,  Berlin,  1872  ;  Latin  trans., 
uUifera  navis,  by  J.  Locher,  Basel,  1497  : 
the  basis  of  Alexander  Barclay's  Ship  of  Fools, 
London.  1509 ;  best  ed.,  T.  H.  Jamieson, 
1874 ;  other  translations  and  editions),  in  which 
he  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  vices  and  follies  of 
his  time  in  coarse  but  effective  language.  The 
rode  woodcuts  aided  the  book  not  a  little.    It 
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was  *vonderf  ully  popular.  No  direct  religious 
intent  can  be  claimed  for  it,  yet  it  did  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Reformation. 

Bray,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1096),  Church 
of  England  ;  b.  at  Marston,  Shropshire,  1656  ; 
d.  in  London,  Feb.  15,  1730.  fie  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  ;  entered  the  church,  1678  ; 
held  various  benefices  ;  was  selected  by  Bishop 
Compton,  of  London,  to  act  as  commissary 
in  Maryland.  1695,  but  could  not  start  until 
Dec.  20,  1699  ;  returned  in  1701  and  secured 
the  re-enactment  of  the  law  for  the  church's 
establishment,  repealed  through  Quaker  and 
Roman  Catholic  inCuencc.  From  1706  till  his 
death  he  was  rector  of  St.  Botolph  Without, 
Aldgate,  London.  "  He  projected  a  scheme 
for  establishing  parochial  libraries  in  every 
deanery  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and 
so  far  succeeded  that  before  his  death  he  saw 
upward  of  80  established.  No  less  than  39 
libraries  were  established  in  North  America, 
besides  many  in  other  foreign  lands,"  through 
his  efforts.  This  library  scheme  was  the  germ 
out  of  which  grew  the  English  "  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Eoowledge"  (1698). 
His  active  interest  in  the  spread  of  the  church 
through  the  English  colonies  led  to  his  secur- 
ing a  charter  for  the  '*  Society  for  the  Piopa- 
eation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts"  (1701). 
In  1723,  when  warned  by  illness  that  his  life 
would  not  be  much  longer  spared.  **  he  nomi- 
nated certain  persons  to  carry  out  his  work 
with  him  and  after  him.  These  were  called 
'  Dr.  Bray's  associates  for  founding  clerical 
libraries  and  supporting  negro  schools.' " 
The  association  still  exists  and  publishes  yearly 
reports,  each  of  which  contains  his  memoir. 
In  his  parish  work  he  was  most  assiduous. 
He  "  is  a  striking  instance  of  what  a  man  may 
effect  without  any  extraordinary  genius,  and 
without  special  influence.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  to  any  one  who  has  done  more 
real  and  enduring  service  to  the  church." 
(See  list  of  his  now  unread  books  in  Canon 
Overton's  art.  on  him  in  Stephen's  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.,  whence  the  above  quotations  are  taken.) 

Bread  among  the  Jews  was  usually  made 
of  wheat,  but  sometimes  (Judg.  vii.  13)  of  bar- 
ley. The  loaves  were  shaped  like  a  plate,  and 
when  leavened  were  of  the  thickness  of  one's 
little  floger,  but  unleavened  were  much  thin- 
ner, ana  broken,  not  cut.  The  word  is  often 
used  in  the  Bible  for  food  in  general.        C. 

Breastplate.    See  EboH-PRiBST. 

Breckinxidge,  John,  D.D.  (Union  College, 
1836),  Presbyterian  ;  b,  at  Cabell's  Dale,  near 
Lexington,  fey.,  July  4,  1797  ;  d.  there,  Aug. 
4,  1841.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (Princeton),  1818 ;  studied  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1819-21 ; 
was  chaplain  of  Congress,  1822-23  ;  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church,  Lexington,  Ey.,  1823-26  ; 
of  the  Second  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1826- 
31  ;  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  (Philadelphia),  1831-36 ;  professor 
of  pastoral  theology,  Princeton  Seminary, 
1836-38 ;  secretary  and  general  agent  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  1888-40.  He  was 
a  leader  of  the  Old -school  party  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  a  vigorous  debater,  an  ardent 
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controyersialist  (especially  against  Home,  e.g., 
with  Archbishop  Hughes.  Philadelphia,  1886). 
a  famous  pulpit  orator,  and,  withal,  a  winning 
man. 

Breckinridge.  Robert  Jellenon,  D.D. 
(- — .  18  ~),  LL.D.  (Jefiferson  College,  1847), 
Presbyterian,  brother  of  preceding  ;  b.  at  Ca* 
bell's  Dale,  near  Lexington,  Kj.,  March  8, 
1800  ;  d.  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Dec.  27, 1871.  He 
was  graduated  at  Union  College,  1819  ;  prac- 
tised law,  and  was  in  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  studied  for  a  while  (lS31-82)  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  ;  became  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1883  ; 
president  of  Je^erson  College,  1845 ;  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  Lexington,  Ky. ,  and  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  of  the  State 
of  Kentuciiy,  1847 ;  professor  of  systematic 
and  polemical  theoloey,  Danville  (Ky.)  The- 
ological Seminary,  \^A ;  resigned,  1809.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  General  AJssembly  in 
1841.  He  wa9.  like  his  brother,  a  strong  Old- 
school  man  (he  opposed  the  union  in  1889), 
an  intense  hater  of  Romanism,  a  ready  and 
able  speaker  and  preacher.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  wd3  pronouncedly  loyal  He  presided 
at  the  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Baltimore  in  1864,  which  renominated  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  His  publications  include  the 
two  elaborate  volumes,  The  Knowledge  of  Ood 
Objeetively  [and]  Subjectively  Considered,  New 
York,  1857  and  1859. 

BreokUng,  Friedrich.  mystic ;  b.  at  Hande- 
witt,  Schleswig,  1629  ;  d.  at  The  Hague,  Hol- 
land, 1711.  He  studied  at  various  German 
universities,  1646-56 ;  became  pastor  at  Hande- 
witt,  1659,  but  the  next  year,  bv  reason  of  his 
book  {Speeulum  seu  lapis  Lydius  pastorum, 
1660)  on  the  bad  lives  or  the  clergy,  was  com- 
pelled to  flee ;  went  to  Zwolle,  in  Holland, 
where  he  became  pastor,  but  in  1665  was  re- 
moved by  the  Amsterdam  Consistory  because 
he  there  attacked  the  clergy.  From  early  life 
a  student  of  the  mystics,  he  became  himself  a 
leader  among  them,  and  numbered  among  his 
pupils  such  eminent  persons  as  Bourlgnon 
and  Glchtel,  and  enloyed  the  friendship  of 
Spener.    But  his  books  are  not  read  now. 

Brens  (brents),  Johann,  Swabian  reformer ; 
b.  at  Weil,  Swabia.  June  24, 1499  ;  d.  at  Stutt- 
gart, Sept.  11,  1570.  He  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg,  1512  ;  became  priest,  1520  ; 
preached  at  Swabian  Hall,  1522  ;  introduced 
the  Reformation  there,  1524,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  during  the  Smalcald  war,  1546, 
and  the  Interim,  1547.  In  1552  he  became 
provost  at  Stuttgart.  In  1558  he  presented 
the  Wiirtemberg  Confession  to  the  Cfouncil  of 
Trent.  He  was  the  most  prominent  German 
divine  after  Melanchthon,  and  author  of  the 
theory  of  the  absolute  ubiquity  of  Christ.  He 
wrote  the  flrst  Protestant  catechism  (1528)  a 
year  before  Luther's.  He  was  at  the  Marburg 
Conference  (1529)  and  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
(1530).  An  unfinished  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  at  Tubingen,  1576-90,  8  vols.  (See 
life  by  Harlmann,  Elberfeld,  1862.) 

Brethren  of  the  Oommon  Zaife  were 
brotherhoods  of  pious  clergymen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  Scriptures  and  cultivat- 
ing the  practical  Christian  life.    They  took 


voluntarily  upon  themselves  the  three  monaa- 
tic  vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity, 
without  the  vow  of  perpetuity.  Pious  laymen 
were  not  excluded,  and  soon  convents  for 
sisters  were  added  to  those  for  the  brethren. 
The  founder  of  the  institution  was  Gerhard 
Groot,  of  Deventer  in  the  Netherlands,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  the  mystic  John  of  Ruysbroek. 
He  died  two  years  after  founding  the  society, 
in  consequence  of  his  labors  in  attending  suf- 
ferers from  the  plague  (1884).  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  pupil  and  associate,  Florentius 
Radewinis  (f  1400).  The  brotherhood  laid 
great  weight  upon  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue 
in  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  in  public 
preaching  and  prayer.  The  order  soon  spread, 
and  there  was  added  a  more  regularly  consti- 
tuted monastery  at  Windesheim,  to  which  was 
afterward  added,  among  others,  that  at  Mt. 
St.  Aenes,  near  Zwolle,  where  Thomas  ft 
Kempro  lived.  The  brethren  gained  their 
liveliliood  by  labor,  chiefly  copying  manu- 
scripts and  teaching.  Begging  was  forbidden. 
They  were  hated  by  the  mendicant  friars,  and 
once  accused  by  them  before  the  Bishop  of 
Utrecht,  but  in  1418  their  order  was  confirmed 
by  the  pope.  They  were  loyal  to  the  Roman 
duurch,  but  their  biblical  tendencies  worked 
against  it,  and  did  something  to  prepare  for 
the  Reformation.  F. 

Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  a  sect 
in  the  18th  and  14th  centuries  in  various  places 
in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. They  taught  that  God  is  all  that  is  ; 
man  is  God.  and  though  separated  from  him 
by  sin,  needs  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  his 
identity  with  him  to  become  perfect.  Then 
sin  is  no  longer  possible,  and  whatever  a  man 
does,  he  does  without  sin.  Every  perfect  man 
is  Christ,  and  may  even  surpass  his  merits. 
The  perfect  is  free  from  the  moral  law,  and 
has  only  to  follow  the  spirit.  The  sect  Was 
much  persecuted  by  popes  and  inquisitoni, 
and  many  of  its  adherents  were  burned,  yet 
without  extirpating  it.  Gieseler  conjectures 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  teachings  of  Amal- 
rich  of  Bena  (q.v.).  (See  Gieseler's  Church 
History,  Harper^s  ed.  ii.,  590.)  F. 

Brethren,  Plynioath.  See  Plymouth 
Brkthreh. 

Brethren,  United.    See  Mobavtans. 

Brethren,  United,  in  Olirist.  See  Ukfted 
Brbthhbn  in  Chkist. 

Bretachneider  (bret-shni-der);  Karl  Oott. 
lieb,  Protestant  theologian  ;  b.  at  Gersdorf, 
Feb.  11,  1776 ;  d.  at  Gotha,  Jan.  22,  184a 
He  studied  at  Leipzig  ;  became  general  super- 
intendent and  upper  consistoriaT  councillor  at 
Gotha,  1816.  He  was  a  rationalistic  super- 
naturalist  (cf.  Handbuch  der  Dogtoditik,  etc., 
Leipzig  1814;  4th  ed.,  1838,  2  vols.,  and 
Lehrlnieh  der  Religion,  Gotha,  1824;  £ng. 
trans.  Manual  of  Religion,  London,  1857),  and 
played  a  prominent  part  in  religious  affairs. 
He  contested  the  genuineness  of  John's  (Gospel 
from  internal  grounds  (1820).  His  greatest 
service  was  the  establishment  of  the  Corpus 
Rtformatorum,  Halle,  1884,  sqq.,  in  which 
have  appeared  the  works  of  Melanchthon  (28 
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vols.)  and  a  great  part  of  Calvin's.    (See  his 
autobiography,  Gk>tha,  1851.) 

Braviary,  a  prayer-book  of  the  Roman 
Church,  embracing  all  the  prayers  of  praise, 
thanksgiving,  and  petition,  which  the  clergy, 
from  the  subdeacons  upward,  are  expected 
dailv  to  repeat,  with  the  psalms.  Scripture 
readings,  homilies,  sermons,  and  hymns  be- 
longing with  them.  It  has  been  a  gradual 
growth  in  the  history  of  the  church.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  fulfil  the  precept,  '*  Pray  without 
ceasing. "  It  has  its  connections  also  with  the 
synagogical  system  of  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  the  two  seasons  of  which  were  soon 
extended  to  three  (9  o'clock,  12,  and  8),  to 
which  the  midnight  hour  was  added,  till  finally 
seven  regular  hours  of  prayer  were  generally 
recognia^  in  the  church,  0  o'clock,  9,  12,  8, 
6,  the  eompletorium  (lust  before  retiring),  and 
the  matutina,  at  8  o'clock  a.m.  The  breviary 
compriites  the  proper  exerdses  for  these  vari 
ous  hours  for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  the 
principal  parts,  as  well  as  the  minor,  are  in- 
tendea  to  have  a  special  appropriateness  to  the 
particular  day  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  upon 
which  they  lall.  It  also  includes  ofilces  for 
the  festivals  of  the  saints,  and  in  appendices 
the  office  of  the  Virgin  Mar^,  of  the  dead, 
the  penitential  psalms,  etc.  Ijie  Marquess  of 
Bute  has  translated  the  Roman  breviary,  Lon- 
don, 1879,  2  vols.  F. 

Brewster,  William,  elder  and  chief  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers ;  b.  at  Scrooby  (?),  Notting- 
hamshire, England,  1600 ;  d.  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  April  10,  1644.  He  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge University  for  a  time  ;  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  WUliam  Davison,  Elizabeth's  secretary 
of  state.  1584rM ;  postmaster  at  Scrooby, 
1594-1607.  and  rallied  in  his  house  the  *'  Sep- 
aratists ;"  fled  to  Amsterdam,  1608 ;  went  next 
year  to  Leyden,  where  he  carried  on  a  print- 
mg  basinet,  and  gave  lessons  in  English. 
He  headed  the  first  pilgrims  to  Plymouth, 
ItSO ;  was  their  leader  in  spiritual  idOfairB  as 
well,  and  preached  regularly  every  Sunday 
until  1629,  when  William  Ralph,  the  first 
settled  minister,  came,  but  not  having  been 
onLdned  he  did  not  administer  the  sacraments. 

Brioonnet  (bre-so-na),  GuiUaume.  Roman 
Catholic  ;  b.  in  Paris,  1470  ;  d.  in  the  Castle 
of  Estmant.  near  Montereau,  France,  Jan.  24, 
1533.  He  became  bishop  of  Meaux,  1516 ; 
reformed  his  clergy  ;  permitted  Faber  Stapu- 
leosis,  Farel,  and  other  Protestants  to  preach, 
1521,  in  consequence  was  (falsely)  accused  of 
being  a  Protestant ;  but  he  condemned  Luther's 
doctrines  in  a  synod  at  Meaux.  1523,  and  with- 
drew his  protection  from  the  Protestants. 

Bridge  Brethren  (Freres  pontifi$),  a  re- 
ligious brotherhood  of  Southern  France,  so 
called  because  they  took  upon  themselves  the 
building  of  bridges  and  the  general  attention 
to  ferries,  streets,  and  hospices,  in  short,  the 
protection  and  care  of  travellers  and  pilgrims  ; 
confirmed  by  Clement  III..  1189  ;  waxed  rich 
and  degenerated,  and  so  was  abolished  by  Pius 
IL  about  1460.  Their  alleged  founder  was 
St.  Benezet,  who,  in  1178,  announced  at  Avig- 
non that  he  was  sent  from  heaven  to  build  a 
bridge  across  the  Rhone.    They  are  last  men- 


tioned in  1672,  when  Louis  XIV.  bestowed 
their  property  upon  the  order  of  Lazarus. 

Bridget  (Brigit),  St.,  of  Eildare  :  b.  at 
Fochart,  now  Faugher,  47  m.  n.w.  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  458 ;  d.  in  the  convent  of  Kildare, 
Feb.  1,  523.  At  the  age  of  14  she  entered  the 
convent  at  Meatli.  She  founded  the  convent 
at  Kildare,  and  then  several  others,  and  was 
extremely  active  till  her  death.  Her  history 
is  filled  with  multitudes  of  miracles  of  all 
sorts.  She  was  in  early  times  often  identified 
with  the  Virgin  Mary.  (Cf.  art.  **  Brigit"  in 
Did.  Nat'l  Biog,)  F. 

Briefs,  Bolls,  Bullarium.  Briefs  and  bulls 
are  both  written  acts  of  the  papal  see,  witli 
differences  which  arise  from  custom,  not  from 
essential  distinctions.  The  bulls  are  more 
formal  and  important.  They  are  written  upon 
parchment,  and  were  originally  furnished  with 
a  leaden  seal  ifmUa),  which  was  suspended  by  a 
ribbon.  The  briefs  arashorter  ana  upon  com7 
mon  paper.  The  language  of  both  is  Latin! 
Bulls  are  usually  named  from  the  first  two 
words  employed  in  them,  as  *'  Pastor  seter- 
nus."  A  bullarium  is  a  collection  of  bulls, 
briefs,  etc.  The  most  comprehensive  is  that 
of  Coquelines,  published  at  Rome,  1733-44, 
14  vols.  fol. :  n.e.,  1857-76, 22  vols.,  continued 
by  the  Bullarium  Benedieti  XIV.,  Rome, 
1754  ff.,  4  vols,  fol.,  and  the  Bullarii  Bamani 
Continuatio  of  Barberi,  Rome,  1835-67.  19 
vols.  F. 

Brieger  (bree'-ger),  Theodor,  D.D.  (GCt- 
tlngen,  1877) ;  b.  at  Greifsw^ald,  Pomerania, 
Prussia,  June  4,  1842 ;  studied  there  and  at 
Erlangen  and  Tubingen  ;  became  ordinary 
professor  at  Marbure,  1876  ;  at  Leipzig,  1886. 
He  founded  and  still  edits  the  Zeitadirift  fir 
Kirehenge$ehichte,  1877.  He  wrote  Akander 
u.  Luther,  Gotha,  1884,  etc. 

Brigitta,  Brigittlnes.    See  Bibgitta,  Bib* 

GITTINW. 

BriggB,  Charles  Aaguatus,  D.D.  (Edin- 
burgh, 1884),  Presbyterian ;  b.  in  New  York 
City,  Jan.  15, 1841  ;  studied  in  the  University 
of  Virginia,  1857-60 ;  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  1861-63 ;  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  under  Dorner  and  Rddiger, 
1866-68 ;  became  pastor  at  Roselle,  N.  J., 
1870  ;  professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  cognates 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1874.  He  is 
the  author  of  mUieal  Study,  New  York, 
1888  ;  3d  ed.,  1888  ;  American  Prtsbvterian- 
ism :  Its  Origin  and  Orowth,  1885  ;  Messianic 
Prophecy,  1886  ;  Wiither  f  1889.  He  was  co- 
editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Betiew,  1880-89 
(when  it  ceased  to  appear). 

Broadua,  John  Albert,  D.D.  (William  and 
Mary,  1859,  Richmond  College,  1859),  LL  D. 
(Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,  1871),  Baptist ; 
b.  in  Culpeper  County,  Va,,  Jan.  24,  1827; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  1850 ;  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Greek  there,  1851  ;  and 
pastor  in  the  Baptist  church,  1851 ;  professor 
of  New  Testament  interpretation  and  homi- 
letics  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  1859  (first  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  re- 
moved to  Louisville,  Ey.,  1877).  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Frtp(»rati<m  and  Delivery  ef 
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SerTnoM,  Philadelphia,  1870  (mflmy  editions  ; 
parliai  Chinese  trans.) ;  Leeinr^s  on  the  His- 
tory of  Preo/ching,  New  York,  1876  ;  Commen- 
tary on  Matthew,  Philadelphia,  1887. 

Bromley,  Thomas,  English  mystic ;  b.  in 
Worcester,  1629 ;  d.  in  London,  1601.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford ;  became  fellow ; 
ejected  for  non-conformity,  1660 ;  Joined  in 
founding  the  Phiiadelphifm  Society,  and  was 
active  in  propagating  Boehme's  views.  One 
of  his  books  is  The  Way  to  the  Sabbath  of 
Beet,  London,  1602  ;  6th  ed.,  1802.  His  com- 
plete works,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1710-82, 
2yol8. 

Brooks,  PhilUpa,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1877; 
Oxford,  1885  ;  Columbia,  1887),  Episcopalian ; 
b.  in  Boston,  Dec.  13,  1835  ;  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1855 ;  at  P.  E.  Theological  Semi- 
nary,  Yir^nia,  1859  ;  became  rector  of  Church 
of  the  Advent,  Philadelphia,  1859  :  of  the 
Holy  Trinitv  there,  1862  ;  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  1860.  He  is  the  author  of  Lectures 
on  Preaching,  New  York,  1877  ;  Influenee  of 
Jeeue  (Bohlen  lectures),  1870,  etc 

Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew.    See  p.  087. 

Bronghton,  Hugh,  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
at  Owlbury,  Shropshire,  1540  :  d.  at  Totten- 
ham. London,  Aug.  4, 1612.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge ;  became  fellow  there ;  went  to 
Germany  in  1580,  and  thence  on  till  Nov., 
1611,  he  was  most  of  the  time  on  the  Con- 
tinent. He  was  one  of  the  best  Hebraists  of 
the  day,  but  his  ill- temper  prevented  his  nom- 
ination as  a  Bible  translator  under  James  I., 
and  he  is  now  perhaps  best  known  by  his 
spiteful,  though  in  part  well-founded  attack 
on  the  so-called  Authorized  Version,  on  which 
cf.  Mombert,  Handbook  of  the  English  Ver- 
sions, p.  411.  Light  foot  edited  his  Works, 
London,  1662,  and  wrote  the  life  prefixed. 

Brown,  James  Baldwin,  English  Congre- 
gational ist  ;  b.  in  London,  Augu&t  10,  1820  ; 
educated  in  London  University  and  Highbury 
Theological  College ;  became  pastor  at  Lon- 
don Road,  Derby,  1843  ;  and  in  1846  of  Clay- 
lands  Chapel,  Clapham  Road,  London,  and 
remained  with  this  people  till  his  death,  Mon- 
day, June  23, 1884.  In  1878  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Conmgational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  breadth 
of  his  theological  views,  his  culture,  versatil- 
ity, and  catholicity.  His  books  found  many 
readers.  (See  In  Memoriam  by  his  wife, 
London,  1884.) 

Brown,  John,  Scotch  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at 
Carpow,  Perthshire,  1722 ;  studied  theology 
and  philosophy  in  connection  with  the  Asso- 
ciate Burgher  Svnod,  and  from  1751  till  his 
death,  June  10,  1787,  was  pastor  at  Hadding- 
ton. His  best- known  works  are  his  Short 
Cat^^hism  (1764) ;  and  his  Self-interpreting 
BibU,  Edinburgh.  1778, 2  vols.  (See  his  Sdect 
Remains,  Edinburgh,  1856.) 

Brown,  John,  D.D.  (Jefferson  College,  Pa., 
1830),  United  Presbyterian ;  grandson  of  the 
preceding ;  b.  at  Whitburn,  21  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  July  12,  1784 ;  d.  in 
Edinburgh.  Oct.  13,  1^58.  He  was  educated 
at  Edinlwirgh  ;  became  pastor  of  the  Burprher 
congregation  at  Biggar,  Lanarkshire,  1806; 


of  the  Rose  slreet  church,  Edinburgh,  1822  ; 
of  the  Broughton  place  church,  1^ ;  since 
1834  professor  of  exegetical  theology.  He 
was  a  voluminous  author,  and  his  expositions 
of  First  Peter  (Edinburgh,  1848),  Galatians 
(1853),  Romans  (1857),  and  Hebrews  (1862). 
were  once  popular.  (See  Memoir  by  John 
Cairns,  Edinburgh,  1860.) 

Brown.  John  Newton,  Baptist ;  b.  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  June  20, 1808  ;  d.  at  German- 
town  (Philadelphia),  Pa.,  May  15.  1868. 
Graduated  at  Hadison  University,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  1828 ;  preached  in  different  places  ; 
was  professor  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
historv  in  the  New  Hampton  (N.  H.)  Theo- 
logical Institution,  1838-45  ;  pastor  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ey.,  1845-40  ;  thence  till  death  editorial 
secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  Philadelphia.  He  edited  Tfie  Eneydo- 
podia  of  Beligious  Knowledge,  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  1885,  revised  by  Rev.  George  P.  Tyler, 
Phila.,  1858. 

Browne^  Robert,  reputed  founder  of  Con* 

fregationalism ;  b.  at  Tolethorpe,  Rutland, 
ng.,  1550  (?) ;  d.  in  Northampton  jail  in  con- 
sequence of  his  striking  a  constable,  1688  (?). 
He  graduated  B.A.  at  Cambridge.  1572 ; 
taught  in  London ;  under  the  influence  of 
Rev.  Richard  Greenham  began  preaching, 
1578  ;  developed  independent  views  on  eccle- 
siastical government ;  acted  in  defiance  of  au- 
thority ;  gathered  some  persons  of  like  views, 
hence  called  Brownists  ;  with  them  to  escape 
persecution  emigrated  to  Middleburg,  Hoi- 
land,  1581 ;  had  a  falling  out  with  them  and 
returned  almost  alone  to  Scotland,  1583  ;  im- 
prisoned for  opinion's  sake  ;  at  last,  in  1586, 
gave  up  his  opposition,  became  master  of 
tamford  grammar  school,  and  in  1501  rector 
of  Achurcb,  Northamptonshire.  (See  Dexter, 
Congregationalism,  New  York.  1880.) 

Brownaon,  Orestea  Aiignatiia,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Uyman  ;  b.  at  Stockbridge.  Yt.,  Sept.  16, 
1803 ;  d.  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  A|>ril  17,  1876. 
He  was  brought  up  by  strict  Puritans  ;  joined 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  1822 ;  became  sue* 
cessively  a  Universalist  minister,  1825  ;  a  Uni- 
tarian minister,  1882 ;  a  socialistic  preacher 
in  Boston,  1836  ;  infidel,  1843  ;  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic layman,  1844.  He  remained  faithful  to  his 
latest  phase  of  religious  thought,  and  took  ex- 
tremely conservative  grounds.  In  1888  he  es- 
tablished the  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  known 
as  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review,  and  wrote 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  from  1844,  until  its  fimd 
discontinuance,  1873.  He  was  noted  for  learn- 
ing and  literary  ability,  also  for  making  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason.  (See  his  col- 
lected Works  ed.  by  his  son.  New  York,  1883- 
86, 10  vols.) 

Bmce,  Alexander  Balmain,  D.D.  (Glas- 
gow. 1876).  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  in 
the  parish  of  Aberdalgie,  near  Perth,  Jan.  80, 
1831 ;  educated  at  £dinburgh ;  entered  the 
ministry,  1850  ;  and  since  1875  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  apologetics  and  New  Testament  ex- 
egesis in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Training  of  the 
Twelw,  Edinburgh,  1871 ;  8d  ed..  1883 ;  The 
Humiliation  of  Chrisi,  1876 ;  2d  ed.,  1881  ; 
The  Chief  End  €fRe9etaUon,  London,  1881 ; 
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ne  Parabolie  Teaching  cf  Christ,  1883 ;  8d 
ed.,  1887 ;  The  Galilean  Gospel,  Edinburgh, 
188d  ;  The  MiraeuUms  Element  in  the  Gospels^ 
Kew  York,  1887  ;  The  Kingdom  of  God,  lb89. 

Bmaggtet,  a  blasphemoufl  and  licentious 
sect  foundecl  at  Bruegglen,  Canton  Bern,  Swit- 
zerland, in  1746,  by  Christian  and  Hieronymus 
Kohler,  who  were  in  consequence  banished  in 
1750,  and  returning  were  imprisoned  and  the 
younger  executed,  Jan.  16,  1768.  The  sect 
disappeared. 

Bmit.    Bee  Bruts. 

Bmlly  (broo-ley),  Pierre,  Protestant  mar- 
tyr :  b.  at  Mercy- le-Haut,  near  Metz,  (Jer- 
many.  1518  (?) ;  became  a  Protestant,  1540,  and 
Calvin's  successor  at  Strasbur^.  1541  ;  burned 
at  the  stake  at  Tournay,  Flanders,  while  on  a 
missionary  tour,  Feb.  19,  1545.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  minor  Reformation 
heroes.  (See  his  life  by  Rod.  Reuss,  Stras- 
burg.1879.) 

Brono^  81.,  the  second  apostle  of  the  Prus- 
sians ;  b.  at  (^uerfurt,  Prussian  Bazony,  about 
070 ;  slain  with  18  companions  by  the  Prus- 
sians, Feb.  14, 1009.  He  was  a  canon  in  Mag- 
deburg when  he  entered  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  ified  by  missionary  zeal  labored  among 
the  heathen  Slavs  and  Prussians.  (See  life 
by  Heine,  Qnerfurt,  1877.) 

Bm-BO  of  Oologne,  St.,  founder  of  the  Car- 
thusian order ;  b.  of  noble  parents  at  Cologne 
about  1080;  d.  at  La  Torre,  in  CalabrU^, 
Southern  Italy,  Oct.  6,  1101.  He  studied  at 
Rheims ;  became  canon  of  St.  Kunibert's  in 
Cologne  ;  later  rector  of  the  cathedral  school 
at  Rheims,  1057  ;  unable  to  stand  the  conduct 
of  his  bishop,  he  and  6  companions  retired  to 
the  desert  of  the  Chartreuse,  in  the  French 
Alps,  near  Grenoble,  and  there  founded  the 
Carthusian  order,  1084.  In  1090  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  Urbai^  II. ,  and  never  re- 
turned, but  in  1094  founded  the  monastery  in 
which  he  died.  He  was  canonized,  1638. 
(See  his  life  by  Tappert,  Luxemburg,  1872.) 
See  Carthttsiaivb. 

Bruno,  Giordano,  Italian  philosopher ;  b. 
at  Kola,  14  m.  e.n.e.  of  Naples,  1548  :  burned 
at  the  stake  in  Rome,  Feb.  17.  1600.  His 
baptismal  name  was  Filippo,  which  he  ex- 
changed for  Giordano  when  he  entered  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Naples,  in  his  15th 
year,  but  again  resumed  it  when,  in  1576,  he 
left  the  order,  and  henceforth  passed  first  un- 
der one  name,  then  under  the  other.  He  joined 
the  Dominicans  because  he  thought  them  to 
be  the  friends  of  learning,  and  left  them  (1576) 
because  he  knew  them  to  be  the  foes  to  prog- 
ress. This  was  at  Rome,  whither  he  had  fled 
to  e5icape  imprisonment.  Ho  went  thence  to 
Genoa  and  other  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  to 
Geneva,  1579 ;  to  Lyons  and  Toulouse,  to 
Paris.  1581  ;  and  to  England,  1588  (Italian 
was  then  commonly  spoken  by  the  uppjer 
classes).  In  1585  he  leu  England  for  Paris, 
thence  to  Mainz,  Marburg,  and  Wittenberg  ; 
remained  in  the  last  place  two  years  (1586- 
88) ;  thence  to  Prague,  Helmstedt,  and  Frank- 
fort. Then  he  went  (1691)  to  Venice  by  way 
of  ZOrlch  and  Padua.  He  arrived  in  March, 
1592 ;  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition,  May 


24 ;  was  officially  delivered  over  to  the  In- 
quisition At  Rome,  Jan.  7,  1598,  and  from 
Jan.  27  till  his  death  he  was  a  prisoner.  The 
charge  against  him  was  the  vague  one  of 
heresy.  He  expressed  his  willingness  to  re- 
cant and  declared  that  he  had  not  cast  any  re- 
flections on  the  church.  Nevertheless  he  was 
after  long  and  harrowing  delay  condemned 
to  death.  His  writings  amply  Justify  his  ex- 
ecution from  a  Roman  Cathohc  standpoint. 
He  was  a  pantheist,  a  fearless  advocate  of  the 
Copemican  system,  and  in  general  of  notions 
against  which  Rome  had  uttered  her  infallible 
voice.  The  Italian  friends  of  liberty  unveiled 
a  statue  to  Bruno  on  the  Campo  de  Fiori— the 
scene  of  his  execution— in  Rome,  Sunday, 
June  9,  1889.  See  his  Italian  works,  ed.  P. 
de  Lagarde,  GM)ttingen,  1888,  2  vols.  ;  his 
Latin,  ed.  GfOrer,  Stuttgart,  1834  (unfin- 
ished) ;  his  life  by  I.  Fnth,  London.  1887. 
There  is  a  German  trans,  of  his  Reformation 
dee  ffimmels,  Leipzig,  1889. 

Bmys  (brtt-e,  Bruis,  Bnuins,  Bmsiua)^ 
Pierre  de,  burned  at  St.  Gilles,  1125 ;  founded, 
1105,  the  Petrobrusians,  a  sect  in  Southern 
France  which  (1)  rejected  infant  baptism  (2) 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;  (8)  the 
adoration  of  the  cross  ;  (4)  all  prayers  for  the 
dead  ;  (5)  denied  sanctity  to  churches,  forbade 
their  erection,  and  desired  those  existing  to  be 
pulled  down.  Their  practices  led  to  much 
disorder.  After  his  death  the  sect  was  merged 
into  the  Henricians  (q.v.).  The  only  informa- 
tion respecting  him  comes  from  Peter  the 
Venerable,  who  refuted  him  (cf.  Max,  Bibl, 
Pair.  Lugdunens,  xxii.,  1088  sqq.). 

Bryanltes.    See  Methodists. 

Bryennios,  Philotheos,  D.D.  (Athens, 
1880 ;  Edinburgh,  1884) ;  b.  at  Constantino- 
ple, March  26  (old  style).  1838 ;  educated  at 
Chalce  and  Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Munich  ;  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  Chalce,  1861  ; 
metropolitan  of  Serrae  in  Macedonia,  1875 ; 
I  metropolitan  of  Nicomedia,  1877.  He  dis- 
covers the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians  and  the  Didaehe  (or  T/ie  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles)  in  the  Jerusalem  mon- 
astery at  Constantinople  in  1873,  and  brought 
out  the  latter  in  the  original  and  yet  well-nigh 
exhaustive  edition,  Constantinople,  1888.  (See 
Dr.  Schaff's  ed. ;  8d  ed..  New  York,  1888.) 

Bncer.    See  Botzer. 

Bachanan.  Claudius,  D.D.  (Glasgow,  18—  ; 
Cambridge,  18—),  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Cambuslang,  near  Glasgow,  March  12,  17G6  ; 
d.  at  Broxbourne,  Herts,  England,  Feb.  9, 
1815.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  B.  A., 
1795 ;  became  chaplain  in  Bengal.  1797 ;  presi- 
dency chaplain  and  vice- provost  of  the  college 
of  Fort  William.  1799 ;  the  latter  position  abol- 
ished, 1807 ;  travelled  extensively  in  India. 
1807  and  1808,  with  missionary  intent ;  re- 
turned to  England,  1808  ;  playen  a  prominent 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  epis- 
copacy. His  Christian  Researches  in  Asia, 
icith  Notices  of  the  Trarudation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Oriental  Langvages,  Cambridge, 
1811  ;  n.e..  London,  1840,  is  a  valuable  book. 
(See  his  memoir  by  H.  N.  Pearson,  London, 
1819,  2  vols. ;  5th  ed.,  1846.) 
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Buchanitei,  followers  of  Mrs.  Elspeth 
(Simpson)  Buchan  (b.  1788  ;  d.  1791).  of  Scot> 
land,  who  pretended  to  be  inspired  and  to  be 
able  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  sect  arose 
in  1783 ;  numbered  at  one  time  46,  but  de- 
clined after-  Mrs.  Buchan's  death,  and  has 
lon^  been  extinct.  Charges  of  immorality.lie 
against  them. 

Buck,  Charles,  English  Congregationalist ; 
b.  in  1771  :  became  pastor  at  Sheerness,  after- 
ward at  London,  where  he  died,  Aug.  11, 
1815.  He  edited  the  well-known  Theologieal 
Dictionary,  London,  1802,  2  vols.  ;  ed.  Hen- 
derson, 1847 ;  numerous  editions ;  rep.  U.  S.  A. 

Backley,  Jamas  Monroe,  D.D.  (Wesleyan 
University,  1870),  LL.D.  (Emory  and  Henry, 
Va.,  1882).  Methodist ;  b.  at  Rahway,  N.  J., 
Dec.  16, 1836 ;  studied  at  Wesleyan  University, 
but  health  prevented  completion  of  course ;  en- 
tered Methodist  ministry,  1858  ;  became  editor 
of  The  Chriitian,  AdwcfUe,  1880.  He  is  the 
author  of  Appeai  to  Men  of  Sense  and  Reflec- 
tion to  Begin  a  Ohri$tian  Life,  New  York, 
1869  ;  5th  ed.,  1875  ;  .  TJts  Land  of  the  Gear 
and  the  NihiliH,  Boston,  1886;  and  other 
volumes. 

Bud-d^  (Latin  form,  Buddeus),  Johann 
Frans,  Lutheran  theologian  ;  b.  at  Anklam, 
Pomerania,  47  m.  n.w.  of  Stettin,  June  25, 
1667  ;  d.  at  Gotha,  Nov.  19, 1729.  He  studial 
at  Wittenberg ;  became  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  Halle,  1693 ;  of  theology  at 
Jeufv,  170o.  He  was  one  of  the  most  univer- 
sally learned  theologians  of  the  day,  and  im- 
parted some  piety  to  theology.  He  wrote 
among  much  else  Institutionen  theologia  dog- 
tnatica,  Leipzig,  1728  ;  later  edd. 

Buddhism,  outgrowth  of  and  reaction 
against  Brahmanism,  religion  of  503,000,000, 
or  35  per  cent  of  the  race ;  Southern  in  Cey- 
lon, Burmah,  Siam,  Pegu ;  Northern  in 
Thibet,  China,  Japan,  Annam,  Cambodia, 
Java,  and  Sumatra.  Founder  Siddharta. 
known  as  the  Buddha  (the  enlightened), 
^akyamuni  (sage  of  the  (^ftkyas),  etc.  Lived 
probably  in  second  half  of  5th  century  B.C. 
Scarcely  anything  about  him  not  still  disputed. 
See  India,  Kblioions  of.    W.  R.  Martin. 

Bn'-gen-hfil'-gen,  Johann  (common  contem- 
porary name.  Doctor  Pomeranus,  or  Dr.  Pom- 
mer),  the  able  coadjutor  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon  (since  1521) ;  b.  at  Wollin,  29  m.  n. 
of  Stettin,  June  24,  1485  ;  d.  blind  of  one  eye 
at  Wittenberg.  April  19,  1558.  He  studied  at 
Greifswald  ;  boro  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  High  Grerman  and 
afterward  (1583)  into  Plattdeutsch.  He  largely 
promoted  the  Reformation  by  voice  and  pen. 
(See  his  Briefioeehset,  cd.  Vogt,  1888,  and  life 
by  Hering,  Doctor  Pomeranus,  Halle,  1888.) 

Bull,  aeorge,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1686).  Church 
of  England  ;  b.  at  Wells,  March  25,  1634  ;  d. 
at  Brecknock.  South  Wales,  Feb.  17,  1709-10. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  took  no  de- 
gree :  became  vicar  near  Bristol,  1655 ;  rector  of 
Suddington  St.  Mary's,  near  Cirencester  (1658), 
with  Suddington  St.  Peter's  (1662) ;  of  Aven- 
ing,  1685 ;  archdeacon  of  Llaodaff,  1686 ; 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  1705.    His  fame  rests 


on  his  Defenfio  fidei  Niemna  (in  Latin),  Lon- 
don, 1680 ;  Eng.  trans.,  Oxford,  1851-55,  8 
vols.  (See  his  complete  works,  Oxford,  1827^ 
7  vols.,  with  life  by  Nelson.) 

Btill-inger  (bool'-ling-er),  H^imioh,  Swiss 
Reformer ;  b.  at  Bremgarten,  near  Zarich, 
July  18,  1504 ;  d.  at  Zurich,  Sept.  17,  1576. 
He  studied  at  Cologne ;  there  embraced  the 
Reformation,  1522 ;  came  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  Zwingli  while  teaching  at  Cappel ; 
became  pastor  at  Bremgarten,  1529 ;  and 
Zwingli's  successor  at  Zttrich,  1581.  He 
guid^  the  affairs  of  the  distracted  churdi 
with  singular  wisdom  and  exerted  a  great  and 
lasting  mfluence  upon  the  English  Church 
through  the  Marian  refugees  (1553-^),  whom 
he  received  and  counselled  on  their  return, 
many  to  places  of  honor.  See  ZUricIi  Letters, 
Cambridge,  1846.  In  English  lure  50  of  his  ser- 
mons, known  as  Decades  (their  reading  was 
enjoined  bj  Convocation,  in  1586,  on  the  "  in- 
ferior ministers  "),  London,.  1577  ;  n.e.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1849-52,  4  vols  ;  Sertnons  on  the  Saera' 
menu  (selected  from  above;  n.e.,  Cambridge. 
1840) ;  Tlie  Old  Faith  (trans,  by  Coverdale ; 
n.e.,  Cambridge,  1844),  and  other  pieces.  He 
was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  First 
Helvetic  Confession  (1586),  and  sole  author  of 
the  second  (1566).  (See  his  Rrformationsge- 
schichte,  ed.  J.  J.  Hottinger  u.  H.  H.  Vdffeii, 
Frauenfeld,  1838-40,  6  vols.,  and  life  by  Pes- 
talozzi  [Elberfeld,  18581,  and  by  Chnstoffel 
[1875].) 

Bnlls,  PapaL    See  Brikf. 

Bulrush,  or  papyrus,  a  reed  formerly  grow- 
ing on  the  Nile  and  now  around  the  Upper 
Jordan.  It  grows  in  marshy  ground  and 
reaches  the  height  of  10  to  12  feet  (Job  viii. 
11,  Isa.  XXXV.  7).  Its  stalks  are  pliable  and 
capable  of  being  interwoven  closely  to  form 
an  ark  or  basket  (Ex.  ii.  8,  5)  and  vessels  of 
larger  dimensions  (Isa.  xviii.  2).  Boats  of  this 
material  were  common  in  Egypt  and  still  in 
use  among  modern  Abyssinians.  From  this 
plant  paper  was  first  made.    See  Book.    C. 

Bungener,  I«aurence  Iioaii  F6liz,  Re- 
formed Church  of  France ;  b.  at  Marseilles, 
1814 ;  studied  theology  at  Geneva,  and  there 
d.  June  14, 1874.  His  works,  although  several 
are  novels  in  form,  are  scholarly  and  valuable 
defences  of  Protestantism  and  presentations  of 
its  history.  In  Eng.  trans,  are  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  Edinburgh,  1852 ;  2d  ed., 
1853 ;  ed.  J.  McClinlock,  New  York,  1855 ; 
The  Preacfier  and  King;  or,  Bourdaloue  in 
the  Court  of  Louis  XI V.,  London,  1853  ;  Tfts 
Priest  and  Huquenot ;  or.  Persecution  in  the 
Age  of  Louis  XI  V„  London,  1853,  2  vols.  ; 
Voltaire  and  his  Times,  Edinburgh,  1854 ; 
France  Before  the  Bevolutior{,  1854;  Julien  ; 
or,  the  Close  of  an  Era,  London,  1854 ;  Calvin : 
His  Life,  his  Labors,  and  his  Writings,  Edin- 
burgh, 1868  ;  Bom^  and  the  Council  in  tlie 
Nineteenth  Century,  1870. 

Bunaen  (boon-sen),  Ohrlatian  KarlJosias, 
Baron  von,  Ph.D.  (Jena,  1812) ;  b.  at  Kor- 
bach.  in  Waldeck.  28.  m.  s.w.  of  Cassel,  Aug. 
25,  1791 ;  d.  at  Bonn,  Nov.  28,  1860.  He 
studied  philologv  and  theology  at  Marburg 
and  Gdttlngen  ;  became  secretary  to  the  Prus- 
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elan  embassy  at  the  papal  court,  1818 ;  resi- 
dent minister  there,  1827  ;  compelled  to  leave 
bythe  controversy  over  mixed  marriages, 
1888 ;  representative  in  Bern,  1889  ;  in  Lon- 
don, 1841-54 ;  raised  to  the  nobility  by  the 
kine  of  Prussia,  1857,  and  retired  from  politi- 
cal life.  **  Success  and  a  host  of  fond  ad- 
mirers seem  from  the  first  never  to  have  been 
wanting.  Nor  did  humility  of  demeanor,  ex- 
quisite sympathy  with  all  men,  and  an  almost 
unexampled  power  of  work  ever  fail  him." 
He  was  (1810)  private  tutor  and  travelling 
companion  (1813)  to  William  B.  Astor,  of  New 
York.  He  founded  in  Rome  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Institute,  the  German  Hospital  (also  that 
in  London),  and  the  Protestant  chapel,  and 
brought  about  the  joint  Prussian  and  English 
support  of  a  Protestant  bishop  in  Jerusalem. 
He  was  a  keen  political  observer  and  liberal 
Christian.  In  his  Signs  of  the  Timea  (orig.  ed. , 
Leipzig,  1855,  2  vols.  ;  dd  ed.,  1856;  £ng. 
trans.,  London,  1856)  he  represented  the  dan- 
gers to  religious  liberty  from  those  "who 
were  utilizing  in  the  interests  of  despotism 
and  obscurantism,  the  horror  of  revolutionary 
outbreaks  then  felt  by  the  quiet  middle  classes 
of  Germanv.'*  His  books,  Egypt* »  PUiee  in 
Uhivenal  6iHory  (Hamburg,  18^-57,  5  vols.  ; 
£ng.  trans.,  London,  184^67.  5  vols.) ;  Ig- 
no^itM  (Hamburg,  1847) ;  Hippol^ue  {Leipzle, 
1852-58,  2  vols. ;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1852, 
4  vols.) ;  Outlines  of  PhiloMphy  of  Universal 
History  (Eng.  trans.,  1854, 2  vols.) ;  Lyra  Oer- 
maniea  (Eng.  trans.,  1855-58,  2  series) ;  Ood 
in  History  (Leipzig,  1857-58,  3  parts ;  Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1868-70,  3  vols.) ;  Bibeltoerk 
/Br  die  Qemeinde  (Leipzig,  1858-70,  9  vols.), 
attest  his  wide  learning,  interest  in  religion, 
and  true  piety.  (See  his  Memoir  by  his  wid- 
ow, London,  1868.) 

Banting,  Jabes,  D.D.  (Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn.,  1835),  Wesleyan ; 
b.  at  Manchester.  Eng.,  May  18,  17^0 ;  en- 
tered ministry,  1799  ;  since  1838  lived  in  Lon- 
don ;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  denomination  ; 
d.  there,  June  16,  1858.  He  has  been  called 
"  the  second  founder  of  Methodism,'*  and  did 
much  to  bring  out  the  lay  element.  He  was 
president  of  the  Theological  Institute,  Lon- 
don, from  1885.  (See  his  life  by  Bunting  and 
Rowe,  London,  1887.) 

Bnnyan,  John,  the  author  of  what,  next  to 
the  Bible,  is  the  most  extensively-read  book 
in  the  English  language ;  b.  at  Elstow,  near 
Bedford,  Nov.,  1628  ;  d.  in  London,  Aug.  81. 
1688.  He  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade 
of  tinker,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
practice  of  that  humble  craft.  In  his  early 
years  he  was  not  a  profligate,  but  careless  of 
spiritual  things  and  grossly  profane,  and  in 
hts  Orace  Abounding  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
"  a  verjr  ringleader  in  all  manner  of  vice  and 
ungodliness."  The  explanation  of  this,  and 
other  self-accusations  even  more  serious,  is  to 
be  found  not  in  the  notion  that  they  are  mor- 
bid exaggerations,  but  rather  in  his  intense 
convictions  of  the  evil  of  sin,  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  Sacrifice  on  Calvary,  such  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  felt  when  he  called  himself  "  the 
chief  of  sinners. '  *  To  one  thus  spiritually  en- 
lightened no  language  is  too  strong  to  express 


the  heinousness  even  of  those  offences  which 
some  call  venial.  He  married  early,  and  the 
influence  of  his  pious  wife  and  some  religious 
books  which  she  inherited  from  her  father 
awakened  his  religious  instincts,  and  a  reproof 
for  his  profane  swearing  administered  by  a 
woman,  who  was  herself  "  a  very  loose  and 
ungodly  wretch, "  started  him  on  a  new  course. 
He  was  satisfied  with  an  outward  reformation, 
but  once  overhearing  some  godly  women  talk- 
ing of  the  thinesof  God,  he  found  that  he  had 
neither  their  holiness  nor  their  happiness. 
Then  commenced  a  long  struggle,  which  lasted 
for  years,  but  at  the  end  of  it  lie  found  peace, 
and  joined  himself  to  a  Baptist  church  under 
*'  the  godly  Mr.  Gifford."  In  1655  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Bedford,  and  became  a 
deacon  of  the  church.  Here  he  was  gradually 
led  into  the  exercise  of  his  gifts  of  utterance, 
and  though  he  still  continued  his  craft  as 
tinker,  preached  often  and  in  various  places 
with  great  success.  He  used  his  pen  also  and 
published  several  books  which  aoswered  a 
temporary  purpose.  His  evangelistic  labors 
were  arrested  m  1660,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchjr.  the  old 
Acts  of  Elizabeth  against  conventicles  were 
put  in  force.  Bunyan  could  have  escaped  if 
he  had  been  willing  to  give  up  his  preaching. 
But  this  he  would  not  do  and  he  was  sent  to 
the  common  jail  at  Bedford,  where  he  re- 
mained for  12  years,  excepting  a  short  period 
in  1666,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty  through 
the  intercession  of  some  persons  now  un- 
known. During  his  imprisonment  he  sup- 
ported his  family  by  making  tagged  laces. 
At  times,  under  different  jailers,  he  enjoyed  a 
certain  despcee  of  liberty,  and  in  1672  the  Dec- 
laration of  Indulgence,  which  suspended  all 
penal  laws  against  Nonconformists,  opened 
the  long-closed  doors,  and  Bunyan  walked 
forth  a  free  man.  He  at  once  resumed  his 
work,  and  while  still  retaining  his  handicraft 
gave  himself  mainly  to  ministerial  service  and 

§  reached  to  lar^e  congregations,  often  in  Lon- 
on.  But  a^m  his  labors  were  interrupted. 
The  Declaration  was  withdrawn  after  a  twelve- 
month, and  in  1675  a  new  proclamation  re- 
called all  licenses  previously  granted  to  Non- 
conformists. Bunyan  was  accordingly  re- 
turned to  his  old  prison,  but  was  released  after 
six  months,  owing  to  the  good  ofllpes  of  Dr. 
Owen  with  Bishop  Barlow.  It  was  during 
this  last  imprisonment  that  he  began,  if  he  did 
not  complete,  the  first  part  of  T/te  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  which  was  first  issued  in  1678. 
Though  never  again  seriously  troubled,  his 
preaching  journeys  were  not  always  without 
risk.  Still  he  was  active,  and  when  James 
II.  courted  the  Nonconformists  for  sinister 
purposes,  he  steadfastly  resisted  the  insidious 
proposal.  In  1688  a  serious  exposure,  during 
a  journey  to  Reading  as  a  peacemaker,  brought 
on  a  disease  which  proved  fatal  in  10  days. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
several  of  which  were  posthumous.  The 
principal  ones  are  The  Pilgrim's  Progress; 
The  Holy  War;  7  he  Life  and  Death  of  Mr. 
Badman;  The  Jerusalem  Sinner  Saved,  and 
Grace  Abounding,  the  last  one  being  a  vivid 
account  of  his  own  religious  experience.  All, 
however,  show  him  to  have  been  the  master 
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of  an  incomparable  English  style,  one  Ihat 
commanded  the  warm  approval  of  such  critics 
as  Coleridffe,  Hallam,  Lord  Macaulav,  and 
tiie  historian  J.  R.  Green.  It  was  formed 
upon  the  ereat  classic  of  the  language,  the 
AuthorizedVersion  of  the  Scriptures.  As  Mr. 
Qreen  says  :  '*  He  had  lived  m  the  Bible  till 
its  words  became  his  own."  Always  intelli- 
gible, always  forcible,  he  eoes  straight  to  the 
point  in  the  fewest  and  simplest  words.  Every- 
where is  found  the  greatest  naturalness.  He 
writes  as  one  who  luid  something  to  say  that 
was  worth  saying,  and  he  must  say  it  with  the 
utmost  plainness  of  speech,  not  daring  to  seek 
any  literary  ornament.  *'  Qod  did  not  play 
with  him  in  convincing  him ;  nor  could  he 

glay  in  relatinir  the  story."  Besides  his  style 
e  had  a  vivid  descriptive  faculty.  Whatever 
he  had  seen  he  could  reproduce  in  very  sharply- 
defined  outlines.  Persons  and  places  stand 
out  on  his  pages  with  even  more  than  the 
fidelity  of  a  photograph,  for  they  are  made 
luminous  by  the  magic  touch  of  genius.  This 
appears  most  clearly  in  Tfu  Pilgrim* $  Progreas, 
the  most  perfect  allegory  ever  written,  a  book 
equally  attractive  to  all  ages  and  to  every 
variety  of  mental  culture,  one  that  has  been 
translated  into  more  languages  and  circu- 
plated  in  more  countries  than  any  other  hu- 
man composition,  and  one  equally  acceptable 
to  all  classes  of  believers.  A  statue  of  Bunyan 
was  unveiled  at  Bedford  in  1875,  but  never 
was  one  more  deserved  or  less  needed.  His 
immortal  Pilgrim  will  perpetuate  his  name  to 
the  latest  a^jes,  and  will  accompany  every 
Christian  nussionary  to  whatever  land  of 
heathen  darkness  he  may  go.  The  best  biog- 
raphy is  by  John  Brown,  London,  1885  ;  M 
ed.,  1887  ;  cf.  E.  Venables,  1888.  C. 

Borckhardt  (bOdrk-hart),  Johann  Ludwig 
(John  Lewis),  Eastern  traveller  ;  b.  at  Lau. 
sanne,  Switzerland,  Nov.  24,  1784 ;  d.  at 
Cairo,  Egypt.  Oct.  15.  1817.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leipzig  and  G^ttin^en  ;  came  to  Eng- 
land. 1806  ;  became  an  explorer  under  the  pay 
of  the  **  Aasociation  for  Promoting  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Amca,*'  and 
travelled  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Arabia 
(Mekka  and  Medina),  but  was  prevented  by 
his  early  death  from  carrying  out  his  long- 
cherished  intention  of  discovering  the  Niger 
sources.  He  wrote  Travels  in  NvJbia^  Lon- 
don. 1819  ;  2d  ed.,  1822  ;  TraveU  in  Syria 
and  the  Uoly  Land,  1822  ;  TraveU  in  Arabia, 

1829  ;  2d  ed..  1829,  2  vols.  ;  Note^  on  the  Be- 
douins and  WaKaJbys,  1880  ;  Arabic  Proverbs, 

1830  ;  2d  ed  ,  1875.  (See  his  life  in  first-named 
book.) 

Bnrdar,  Oeorga,  English  Congregational- 
ist ;  b.  in  London,  May  25  (o.  s.  ;  new  style, 
June  5),  1752 ;  d.  there,  May  29,  1882.  He 
became  preacher,  1776  ;  suggested  and  helped 
to  found  the  Reli^ous  Tract  Society,  1799 ; 
edited  the  Svangdical  Magaeine,  179&-1813 ; 
secretary  of  London  Missionary  Society.  1803- 
27 ;  pastor  of  Fetter  Lane  Congreintional 
church,  London,  1808,  till  his  death.  His  Vil- 
lage Sermons,  1797,  was  extremely  popular. 
(See  his  life  by  H.  F.  Burder,  London,  1838, 
and  sketch  in  Morison's  Missionary  Fathers 
[ed.  1844,  pp.  268-92].) 


Bori^ar,  a  member  of  the  early  Secession 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  which  di- 
vided into  the  Associate  Synod,  or  Burghers, 
and  the  General  Associate  Synod,  or  Anti- 
burghers,  on  the  question  of  accepting  a  cer- 
tain oath  then  required  of  burgesses  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  Perth;  the  Burghers 
holding  that  such  an  oath  was  lawful,  and  the 
Ajitiburghers  that  it  was  not 

Burial.  The  custom  of  the  Jews  was  to 
bury  the  dead.  Burning  took  place  only  in 
case  of  notorious  sinners,  as  Achan  (Josh.  vii. 
24),  or  when  safety  required  it,  as  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
12),  or  when  pestilence  reigned  (Amos  vi.  10). 
It  was  a  great  dishonor  to  be  deprived  of 
burial  (Eccles.  vi.  3),  and  it  was  denied  to 
none,  not  even  to  enemies  (1  Kings  xi.  15). 
Burial-places  were  outside  the  towns  and  were 
usually  natural  or  artificial  caves  in  groves  or 
gardens  (Gen.  xxiii.  17).  The  bier  was  fol- 
lowed by  kindred  and  friends,  and  sometimes 
professional  mourners  or  wailers  were  em- 
ployed (Jer.  ix.  17,  Amos  v.  19,  Matt.  ix.  28). 
The  early  Christians  followed  the  Hebrew  ex- 
ample and  buried  their  dead,  although  the 
Romans  used  burning.  The  catacombs  testify 
to  their  custom  while  oppressed.  Afterwara 
they  sought  to  be  interred  near  the  martyrs,  or 
at  least  in  the  precincts  of  a  chureh.  Unlike 
the  pagans,  who  bore  the  funereal  cypress  and 
walked  in  silence  to  the  grave,  they  carried 
palms  and  olive  branches  and  sang  joyful 
strains,  and  there  were  appropriate  addresses. 
The  conviction  that  the  bodies  of  those  who 
died  in  the  Lord  were  still  united  to  Christ, 
undoubtedly  prompted  believers  to  great  care 
in  handling  the  dead  and  securing  for  their 
mortal  remains  an  appropriate  resting-place. 

C. 

Burkitt,  William,  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
at  Hitcham,  Suffolk,  July  25,  1650  ;  educated 
at  Cambridge  ;  became  vicar  at  Dodham.  Es- 
sex. 1692  ;  d.  there.  Sunday.  Oct.  24,  1703. 
He  compiled  the  well-known  Expository  Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,  London,  1724 ;  many 
editions. 

Bormah.    See  Mibsiokb. 

Bomet,  Gilbert,  Church  of  England ;  b.  in 
Edinburgh.  Sept.  18,  1643 ;  d.  m  London, 
March  7,  1715.  His  education  was  received 
at  first  from  his  father,  then  at  the  Marischal 
College  of  Aberdeen,  later  at  Oxford,  and 
further  from  foreign  travel.  He  was  rector 
at  Saltoun,  1665-69,  and  exerted  himself  to 
win  over  the  Presbyterians  to  Episcopacy ; 
professor  of  divinitv  at  Glasgow,  1669-'3B ; 
thence  on  to  his  deatn  much  in  attendance  on 
the  king  and  mixed  up  in  politics,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  He  was  one  of  William  and 
Mary's  chief  advisers,  and  sailed  with  them  to 
England,  1688,  and  from  them  received  the 
bishopric  of  Salisbury,  1689.  "  From  his  en- 
trance upon  public  life,  as  a  mere  boy.  he  was 
the  consistent  representative  of  Broad-Church 
views,  both  in  politics  and  doctrine.  .  •  He 
was  a  man  perfectly  healthy  and  robust  in 
body  and  nund  ;  a  meddler  and  yet  no  in- 
triguer ;  a  lover  of  secrets  which  he  was  in- 
capable of  keeping ;  a  vigorouspolemist,  but 
without  either  spite  or  guile. "  His  chief  work 
is  his  History  of  His  Own  Time,  London,  1728- 
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84«  9  vols,  (with  btog.  by  his  son);  best  ed.. 
Routh.  1828  and  1888.  (Of.  Stephen,  Bust, 
Nat,  Bioff.,  s.v.) 

Banu,  Jab€S,  D.D.  (Weslevan  XJnlversitj, 
Middletown.  Conn..  1846).  LH.D.  (Bates  Col- 
lege, Lewiston,  Me.,  1872),  Gkneral  Baptist ; 
b.  at  Oldham,  Lancashire,  Dec.  18,  1805  ;  at 
first  a  We^Ieyan  preacher,  he  joined  the  Gen- 
eral Baptists  in  1829  :  from  1835  on  was  pas- 
tor in  London,  where  he  died,  Jan.  81,  1876. 
He  was  a  very  voluminoas  author. 

BiimS|  William  Ohalmert,  Scotch  mis- 
sionary m  China  ;  b.  at  Dun,  near  Brechin, 
Scotland,  April  1, 1815  ;  d.  at  the  Port  of  Nieu- 
Chwang,  China,  AprU  4.  1868.  After  study- 
ing at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  and  preaching 
as  a  revivalist,  with  great  success,  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  and  Canada,  he  went  out  as  (he  first 
missionary  to  China  of  the  English  Presby- 
terian Missionary  Society,  June  9,  1847,  and 
although  owing  to  his  frequent  migrations,  a 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  his  bachelorhood,  he 
did  not  make  so  aeep  an  impression  in  any 
one  place  as  other  missionaries  have  done,  he 
still  was  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  class. 
(See  his  life  by  his  brother,  Islay  Burns,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1870  ;  6th  ed.,  1871.) 

Bumi-Offwings.    See  Sacrificb& 

Bturr,  Bnooh  Fitch,  D.D.  (Amherst,  1868), 
Cungregationalist,  b.  at  Green's  Farms,  West- 
port,  Conn.,  Oct.  21,  1818;  graduated  at 
Tale  College,  1889  ;  since  1850  has  been  pastor 
in  Lyme,  Conn.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
very  popular  volumes,  of  which  may  be  men- 
tionea,  Eccs  Cixlum,  Boston,  1867;  Puter 
Mufidi,  1869 ;  Ad  Fidem,  1871  ;  Soce  Terra, 
Phila.,  1884 ;  GeU^ial  Empires,  N.  T.,  1885  ; 
Supreme  Things,  1889. 

Bii«0nbatim(boo«Eenbaum),  Bermann,  Ro- 
man Catholic,  Jesuit ;  b.  at  Notteln,  West- 
phalia, 1600 ;  d.  at  Mflnster,  Jan.  81,  1668. 
He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  1619  ;  taught 
moral  philosophy  at  Cologne,  and  became  rec- 
tor of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Hildesheim  and 
Monster,  successively.  He  wrote  MeduUa 
theologujB  moraUa  (Mfinster,  1645,  200  edd., 
e.g.,  Paris,  1874,  4  vols.),  which,  as  inciting 
to  murder  and  outbreak  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  specified  ends,  was  condemned  and 
burned  by  the  parliaments  of  Toulouse,  1757, 
and  of  Paris,  1761. 

Boah,  Oeorge,  Swedenborgian  ;  b.  at  Nor- 
wich, Vt.,  June  12,  1796 ;  d.  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  19, 1859.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  1818 ;  studied  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  1820-22 ;  was  pastor 
(PresbjRerian)  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1824-29  ; 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature. 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1831- 
47 ;  pastor  of  the  New  Church  (Swedenbor- 
gian) Society,  New  York  City,  184S-52  ;  stated 
supply  to  that  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1854-59. 
He  translated  and  edited  Uie  diary  of  Sweden- 
borg,  1845 ;  and  edited  the  New  Church  Be- 
poeSory.  He  was  learned,  but  erratic  to  the 
verge  of  insanitjr.  His  books  are  now  unread. 
(See  the  Memoir  of  him  by  W.  M.  Fernald, 
Boston,  1860.) 

Bnahnell, Horace, D.D.  (Weeleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn.,  1841 ;  Harvard,  1852), 


LL.D.  (Yale,  1871),  Congregationalist :  b.  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  April  14.  1802  ;  d.  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Feb.  17,  1876.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  1827  ;  tutor  there  from  1829  to 
1881  ;  settled  over  the  North  ChurcJi  at  Hart- 
ford from  1838  to  1859,  when  the  failure  of 
his  health  compelled  him  io  resign  his  position, 
although  he  was  still  able  to  preach  occasion- 
ally and  to  perform  literary  work.  He  was 
distinguishea  for  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  his  thinking  and  for  the  brilliancy  and 
vigor  of  his  style.  The  first  production  that 
excited  general  attention  was  his  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration  in  1837  on  "  The  Principles  of 
National  Greatness."  This  was  followed  in 
1847  by  a  volume  entitled  Christian  Nurture, 
which  provoked  considerable  criticism.  Two 
years  later  he  issued  the  book  Ood  in  Christ, 
which  led  to  a  heated  controversy,  as  it  seemed 
to  call  in  question  the  accepted  views  of  the 
historic  church  as  to  the  Trinity.  Several 
subsequent  works,  such  as  SermoTis  for  the 
New  Life  and  Nature  and  the  Supemnt^iral, 
maintained  his  high  reputation  as  an  original 
thinker  and  an  eloquent  writer,  but  in  1865 
he  published  a  volume  on  the  Vicarious  Sacri- 
fice, which  gave  great  offence  to  many  by  its 
utter  rejection  of  the  juridical  or  satisfaction 
theory  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  declaration  ^ 
that  the  salvation  which  Christ  has  accom- 
plished is  wholly  subjective,  and  was  wrought 
by  his  identifying  himself  with  us  in  our  fallen 
estate  and  burdening  himself  in  feeling  with 
our  evils.  This  '*  moral-power  view  of  the 
Atonement,"  as  the  author  himself  acknowl- 
edged, had  no  efficiency  unless  clothed  in  the 
altar*  terms  which  belong  to  the  opposite  sys- 
tem. Other  volumes  from  Dr.  Bushnell's  pen 
were.  Work  and  Play  ;  Christ  and  his  Salva- 
tion; Woman* s  Suffrage,  the  Reform  Against 
Nature,  Although  his  orthodoxy  was  seri- 
ously impeached,  vet  ultimately  the  fellowship 
of  Congregational  churches  was  found  broad 
enough  to  include  him,  and  he  retained  his 
standing  till  his  death.  His  contributions  to 
theological  literature  have  given  interest  and 
importance  to  some  forgotten  or  neglected 
truths,  and  thus  have  done  signal  service  to 
the  cause  of  Christ.  A  new  ed.  of  his  select 
works  appeared  New  York,  1876-77,  8  vols. ; 
and  his  life,  1880.  C. 

Butler,  Alban,  Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  at  Ap- 
pletree,  Northamptonshire,  £ng.,  1711 ;  d.  at 
St.  Omer,  France,  22  m.  s.e.  of  Calais,  May 
15,  1778.  He  was  educated  in  the  Englisli 
college  at  Bouay,  where  he  taught  philosophy 
and  divinity  ;  was  ordained  priest,  1785  ;  sent 
to  the  English  mission,  1746 ;  became  presi- 
dent of  the  English  college  at  St.  Omer.  For 
thirty  years  he  labored  on  his  monumental 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  London,  1756-59,  4  vols.  ; 
numerous  editions.  (See  his  life  by  his 
nephew,  Charles  [1750-1882],  an  eminent  jur- 
ist, Edinburgh,  1800.) 

Batl«r,  Joseph,  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1788^ 
Church  of  England,  author  of  The  Analogy  ; 
b.  at  Wantage,  21  m.  w.n.w.  of  Reading,  Maj 
18,  1692  ;  d.  at  Bath,  Tuesday,  June  16.  1752. 
Intemled  for  tlie  Presbyterian  minist^,  he  waa 
sent  to  the  dissenting  academy  of  Samuel 
Jones  at  Gloucester,  out  of  his  own  accord 
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became  a  churchman  ;  entered  Oxford,  1715  ; 
took  holy  orders  and  was  appointed  preacher 
at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  London,  1719  ;  resigned, 
1726,  as  he  had  become  rector  of  Stanhope,  in 
Weardale,  1725.  He  held  this  rectory  in  con- 
nection with  other  preferments,  including  the 
bishopric  of  Bristol  (1788),  till  1740,  when  he 
became  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  In  1750 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Durham.  His 
fame  rests  on  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  iVa^ 
ural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Gonetitution  arid 
Course  of  Nature,  London,  1786,  4to  (many 
later  edd.).  It  was  the  product  of  his  profound 
meditation  on  the  great  Deistic  controversy 
of  his  age.  It  is  designed  to  show  that  the 
same  difficulties  exist  in  the  operation  of  na- 
ture as  we  find  in  the  Scriptures,  and  there- 
fore we  should  not  only  reject  all  arguments 
a^inst  the  Bible  which  are  derived  from  these 
difficulties,  but  believe  that  both  nature  and 
the  Scriptures  have  a  common  Author.  Edi- 
tions of  The  Analogy  and  of  his  Sermons  are 
numerous.  Complete  works,  best  ed.  Oxford, 
1844,  2  vols.;  life,  by  Pynchon.  N.  Y.,  1890. 

Butler,  William  Archer,  Church  of  Ire- 
land ;  b.  at  Anoerville,  near  Clonmel,  25  m. 
n.w.  of  Waterford.  Ireland,  1814  (?) ;  d.  in 
Dublin,  July  5,  1848.  Brought  up  a  Roman 
•  Catholic  he  became  a  Protestant ;  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  greatly  distinguished 
himself  ;  became  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, 1837 ;  at  same  time  was  rector  first  at 
Clondehorka,  and  then  at  Kaymoghy,  both  in 
County  Donegal.  His  fame  rests  upon  his 
Sermons,  Dublin  and  Cambridge.  1849-56,  2 
vols.  ;  New  York,  1879,  2  vols.,  and  Lectures 
on  the  Histoi'y  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  Cam- 
bridge, 1866,  2  vols.  ;  2d  ed.,  London,  1874. 
(See  Mem^fir  in  Ist  vol.  of  Sermons.) 

Bnttlar,  Bva  von,  Oerman  sectary ;  b.  at 
Eschwege,  26  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cassel,  1670 ;  d.  at 
Altona,  near  Hamburg,  about  1717.  She  was 
court  lady  at  £isenach ;  married  a  dancing- 
master,  De  Yesias ;  founded  after  her  divorce  a 
Philudelphian  society  at  Allendorf  in  Hesse, 
1702,  which  on  account  of  its  alleged  immoral- 
ity was  driven  out.  She  entered  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  rcgathered  her  followers 
and  for  a  time  lived  as  before,  until  finally 
she  abandoned  her  bad  practices.  (See  her 
life  by  Ludwig  Christiany,  Stuttgart,  1870.) 

Butter.  By  this  word,  as  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything 
more  is  meant  than  coagulated  milk,  the  arti- 
cle now  known  throughout  the  East  as  leben. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the 
terms  employed  for  butter  and  those  applied 
to  different  varieties  of  cheese.  Still,  as  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  Palestine  know  how  to 
make  in  a  rude  way  the-  butter  known  to  us, 
one  cannot  be  certain  that  the  process  was 
(  unknown  in  ancient  times.  C. 

Batser  (boot'-ser,  i.e. ,  cleanser,  often  spelled 
Bucer).  Martin,  b.  at  Schlettstadt,  Lower  Al- 
sace, 26  m.  s.w.  of  Strassburg,  1491  ;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  Eng.,  Feb.  28,  1651.  A  Domini- 
can, in  his  15th  year  he  studied  at  Heidelberg  ; 
won  to  the  Reformation.  1518,  he  left  the  or- 
der, 1521,  and  became  preacher  in  Strassburg, 
1528  ;  pastor,  1524.    He  devoted  himself  for 


the  rest  of  his  life,  with  small  success,  to 
bringing  about  a  union  between  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Reformed  bv  concealing,  not  reconcil- 
ing, their  points  of  diiference.  He  himself 
was  at  first  a  Zwinglian,  as  at  the  disputation 
at  Bern,  1528,  and  Marburg,  1529  ;  indeed,  ho 
drew  up  the  Confessio  tetrapolitana  (1580)  in 
reply  to  the  Augustana  ;  but  at  Schweinfurt, 
1532,  Cassel,  1535,  and  in  the  Wittenberg  Ar- 
ticles of  Concord,  1586,  he  showed  Lutheran 
leanings.  He  also  tried  to  unite  the  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics,  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  (whose 
bigamy  he  defended),  as  at  the  Religious  Col- 
loquy at  Hagenau  and  Regensburg,  1540  and 
1546,  and  at  the  Diet  of  Regensburg,  1541. 
Compelled  to  leave  Strassburg  by  the  Interim, 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  warmly 
received  and  made  regius  professor  of  divinity 
at  Cambridge,  1549,  and  so  died.  His  body 
w&s  exhumed  and  publicly  burned  as  that  of 
a  heretic  by  order  of  Queen  Mary,  1557  ;  but 
in  1560  all  honors  were  formallv  restored  to 
him.  There  is  no  collected  edition  of  his  nu- 
merous works  ;  see  list  in  Baum's  Capito  und 
Butter  (Elberfeld,  1860),  pp.  686  sqq.  Those 
published  in  England  and  some  others  were 
collected  as  the  first  volume  of  a  projected 
complete  edition,  Tomus  Anglieanvs,  Basel, 
1577.  From  his  De  Regno  Christi  (1550),  dedi- 
cated to  Edward  VI.,  John  Milton  translated 
the  portion  relating  to  divorce  which  now  ap- 
pears in  his  prose  works.  (For  biography  see 
Baum,  supra.) 

Buxton,  Sir  Thomas  Powell,  Church  of 
England  layman ;  b.  at  Earl's  Colne,  Essex, 
April  1.  1786  ;  d.  at  Bath,  Feb.  19,  1845.  He 
had  a  brilliant  career  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin ;  joined  an  eminent  firm  of  brewers  at 
Spitalfields,  1808  ;  sat  in  parliament,  1818-^7  ; 
succeeded  Wilberforce  as  leader  of  the  anti- 
slaverjr  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1824, 
and  witnessed  its  triumph  ;  also  was  promi- 
nent in  prison  reform ;  made  baronet,  1840. 
(See  Memoir  by  his  son,  Charles  Buxton,  Lon- 
don, 1848  ;  n.e.,  1872  ) 

Buztorf  (books  torf,  orig.  Bokstrop),  famous 
family  of  Hebraists.  1.  Johann,  b.  at  Camen, 
Westphalia,  Dec.  25,  1564  ;  d.  at  Basel,  of  the 
plague,  Sept.  18,  1629.  He  became  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Basel,  1591 ;  endeavored  to  prove 
that  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
come  down  to  us  unaltered.  Wrote  Synagopa 
Judaica,  Basel,  1603  ;  in  (jkrman  and  in  Latm, 
1604.  (See  his  life  by  Kautsch.  Basel,  1879.) 
2.  His  sou,  Johann,  b.  at  Basel,  Aug.  18, 
1599  ;  succeeded  his  father,  1680  ;  d.  at  Basel, 
Aug.  17,  1664.  In  opposition  to  Capellus,  he 
held  that  the  Hebrew  text  was  inspired  and 
unaltered  not  only  in  regard  to  its  consonants, 
but  in  its  vowels  and  vowel-points  ;  a  theory 
adopted  in  the  Helvetic  Consensus  Formula, 
1675.  He  completed  his  father's  Coneordantim 
hibliorum  Hebraica,  Basel,  1682  ;  and  Lexicon 
Ohdldaicum  et  Syriacum,  Basel,  1640.     8.  His 

frandson,  Johann  Jacob,  b.  at  Basel,  Sept. 
,  1645 ;  succeeded  his  father,  1669,  and  d. 
there,  April  1,  1704.  4.  Johann,  his  great- 
grand-nephew  ;  b.  at  Basel,  Jan.  8, 1668  ;  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle,  1704,  and  d.  there,  June  19 
1782. 
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Bjrsuiftinuun  is  the  name  giyen  to  the  the- 
my  thai  the  head  of  the  state  should  be  the 
Judge  of  all  church  matters,  even  of  matters 
of  faith.  It  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
Byzantine  emperors  claimed  this  right  for 
themselves  in  regard  to  church  affairs. 


C. 

CaK  a  Hebrew  measure,*  equal  to  8^  liquid 
or  2)  dry  pints.    See  Mbabubbs. 

CaV-a-lH  (from  Hebrew  kibbel,  to  receive), 
the  received  doctrine,  the  oral  interpretation 
of  the  law,  received  by  Moses  on  the  mount, 
taught  by  him  to  Jo^ua,  and  hence  trans- 
mitted through  the  prophets,  and  from  them 
through  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue  to  the 
teachers  of  later  times.  It  is  a  system  of  re- 
ligious philosophy  or,  rather,  theosophy,  which 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  later  Juaaism.  Its  origin  and  prog- 
ress are  still  matters  of  conjecture.  The  earn- 
est written  memorial  of  the  Cabala  is  the  Book 
of  Creation  {Scpher  Tebnrah),  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  renowned  Rabbi  Akiba,  a.d.  120,  but 
cannot  be  older  than  the  10th  century,  or  pos- 
sibly the  8th.  First  orinted  in  1559,  it  has 
often  been  reprinted.  Next  to  this  is  the  Book 
of  Light  (Zdior),  first  printed  in  1560,  which 
was  attributed  to  a  contemporary  of  Akiba, 
but  probably  after  appearing  piecemeal  in  the 
East  was  completed  m  its  present  form  about 
the  8th  century.  These  writings  professed  to 
teach  the  secret  or  mvstical  sense  of  Hol;^ 
Writ  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
grounded.  They  were  at  first  confined  to 
such  high  themes  as  God  and  creation,  but 
afterward  incfuded  exegesis,  pffvchology, 
ethics,  and  philosophy  in  general.  The  Cabala 
resembles  in  several  features  the  Neo-Platon- 
Ism  of  the  3d  century.  And  it  had  its  influ- 
ence upon  Christians  through  the  conversion 
of  learned  Jews.  John  Pico  de  Mirandola,  a 
highly  gifted  and  enthusiastic  syncretist,  and 
John  Reuchlin,  the  celebrated  Hebraist  and 
faithful  disciple  of  the  classics,  both  pub- 
lished cabalistic  works,  but  the  Reformation 
arrested  further  development  of  the  svstem. 
(See  the  book  of  Ginsburg,  TTis  Kaobalah, 
London,  1865 ;  and  Kabbala  denudcUa  [£ng. 
trans,  of  8  books:  1.  Of  Concealed  Mystery 
(Siphra  Detzniutha).  2.  The  Greater  Holy 
Aasembly  (Idra  Rabba).  8.  The  Lesser  Holy 
Assembly  (Idra  Suta).]  New  York.  1887  ) 

T.  W.  C. 

Ofr-baa'-l-las^  1.  Nicholas,. archbishop  of 
Thessalonica  in  1854.  2.  Nilus,  uncle  of  the 
preceding,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  In  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  century.  Both  were 
important  defenders  of  the  Greek  Church 
against  Roman  aggression.  F.  H.  F. 

Oaa-cil'-i-a,'  patron  saint  of  the  organ  and 
of  church  music,  one  of  the  four  principal  vir- 
gins and  martyrs  of  the  Western  Church, 
martyred  at  Rome  probably  under  Septimins 
Severufl  (208-11),  and  since  the  15th  century 
depicted  with  musical  instruments,  as  in 
BMhael's  famous  painting  (1618).  Her  day 
is  Nov.  22»  and  cp  it  in  England  a  musical 
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festival  is  held,  for  which  HAndel  composed 
his  "  Messiah."  Dryden's  "  Ode  to  St.  Ce- 
cilia'* is  one  of  his  most  celebrated  poems. 

OflBdliaans.    See  Donatists. 

0»d'-mon  (ked'-mon),  an  Anglo-Saxon 
poet  of  the  7th  century,  the  first  Germanic 
poet  of  the  Christian  era.  His  story  is  toUL 
by  Bede  {£cel,  UmU,  iv.  24).  a  younger  con- 
temporary. He  was  a  Northumbrian  peasant 
of  no  cultivation,  who  was  accustomed  to  at- 
tend the  festivities  where  heathen  songs  were 
sung.  On  one  occasion,  having  retired  to  his 
stall,  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  was  com- 
manded to  sing,  and  doing  so,  he  was  able 
upon  awaking  to  remember  the  song,  and  to 
make  additions  to  it.  The  abbess  Hilda,  of 
the  monastery  Streaneshalch,  ».«.,  Whitby,  on 
the  York  coast,  to  whom  he  was  brought,  re- 
garded the  gift  as  an  inspiration,  and  receive! 
him  into  the  monastery,  where  he  lived  and 
died  as  a  monk  (abt.  688).  His  songs  treated 
of  biblical  subjects,  and  thoee  upon  (Genesis. 
Bxodus,  and  a  part  of  Daniel  have  been  mora' 
or  less  perfectly  preserved  to  us.  Other  por- 
tions, treating  of  r^ew  Testament  subjects,  are 
lost.  (See  wition  of  B.  Thorpe.  London, 
1882.)  F.  H.  F. 

OaslMtina.    See  CELBarniB.' 

G»-ru4a'-ri*us,  BClchaaL  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  1048-59.  Under  him  occurred 
the  final  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  (1054).  The  old  contest  waged  un- 
der Photius  (q.v.)  was  unnecessarily  taken  up 
by  him  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Trani,  in 
which  amontr  other  things,  the  Roman  custom 
of  using  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist 
was  severely  condemned.  It  was  * '  dr^  mud. ' ' 
The  pope,  Leo  IX.,  was  at  first  conciliatory, 
and  setit  an  embassage  to  Constantinople  at 
the  request  of  the  emperor.  But  this  embas- 
sage was  haughty,  treated  the  Greek  Church 
as  an  inferior,  and  finally  formally  excom. 
municated  it  in  a  document  filled  with  harsh 
terms,  laid  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia. 
Csrularius,  however,  lost  no  prestige,  but 
was  honored  by  the  Greeks  as  the  defender, 
of  their  orthodoxy.  For  details  see  GfrOrer, 
AUg.  Kirchengegchiehte,  iii.,  1,  p.  811. 

F.  H.  P. 


»'*a  1.  On  the  sea-coast,  between 
Joppa  and  Tyre,  a  small  place  called  Strato's 
Tower,  rebuilt  and  fortified  bv  Herod  the 
Great,  who  named  it  in  lienor  of  Augustus  and 
made  it  his  capital.  It  was  the  official  resi- 
dente  of  the  Roman  governors.  Here  lived 
Philip  the  evangelist  (AcU  viii.  40,  xxi.  8),' 
and  Cornelius,  the  first-fruits  from  the  Gen- 
tiles (x.  ;  xi.  11),  and  here  Herod  Agrippawaa* 
smitten  of  God  (xii.  28).  Paul  visited  it  sev- 
eral  times  (ix^  80,  xviit.  22,  xxi.  8),  and  hero 
appeared  before  Felix  and  Festus  and  Agrip- 
pa,  and  was  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and' 
finally  sailed  hence  for  Rome  (xxiii.^xxvii.  1). 
By  Vespasian,  it  was  made  a  Roman,  colony. 
Il  was  the  home  of  Eusebius.  the  scene  of 
Origen's  labors,  and  the  birthplace  of  Proco- 
pius.  It  is  now  a  desolate  ruin  called  J^att- 
eHpeh. 


^ 


2.  OmaraaPhillppI,  near  the  eastern  source 
of  the  Jordan,  the  ancient  Paneas,  the  modem. 
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Banias,  on  an  elevated  plateau  sanounded  by 
water-courses.  Here  Herod  erected  a  marbfe 
temple  to  Augustus.  His  son  Philip  en- 
larged It,  and  called  it  Cassarea  in  honor  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  and  added  Philippi  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  other  Csesarea  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Our  Lord  visited  it  shortly  before 
his  transfiguration  (Mark  viii.  27-ix.  2).  It 
was  once  the  seat  of  a  Greek  and  a  Latin 
bishopric  in  succession,  but  is  now  a  paltry 
village  amid  extensive  ruins,  among  which 
Is  a  vast  castle  {Shubeibeh),  the  most  striking 
fti  Palestine.  T.  W.  C. 

0»-sa'-ri-aa  of  Aries,  b.  at  Chalons  sur 
Saone,  36  m.  n.  of  Macon,  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury ;  d.  at  Aries,  45  m.  n.w.  of  Marseilles, 
as  archbishop,  Aug.  27,  543.  He  was  a  re- 
former of  the  monastic  system,  and  in  the 
Synod  of  Arausio,  present  Orange  (529),  de- 
funded  Augustinlan&m  against  Pelagianism. 

F.  H.  F. 

OsMaro-papiaiii,  originally  the  system  of 
subjecting  the  episcopate  to  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment ;  in  the  Protestant  Church  the  ex- 
treme extension  of  the  government  of  the 
church  through  the  several  civil  governments. 

Oai'-a-phas  (depression),  high -priest  of  the 
Jews,  A.D.  25  to  86.  At  his  house  the  plot 
was  made  for  Christ's  death,  which  C.  coun- 
selled, unconsciously  uttering  an  inspired  pre- 
diction of  the  world's  salvation  (John  xi.  47- 
53).  He  presided  at  Christ's  trial  (Matt.  xxvi. 
57),  and  afterward  violently  persecuted  his 
followers  (Acts  iv.  6,  v.  17).  He  was  deposed 
£rom  office  by  the  proconsul  Yitellius  a.d.  86. 

T.  W.  C. 

Gain  ((Biequired),  the  first-born  of  the  race  and 
the  first  murderer  (Oen.  iv.).  Presenting  to 
Qod  an  offering  of  fruits  of  the  earth  which 
involved  no  confession  of  sin,  no  reliance  upon 
expiation,  he  was  rejected,  while  Abel  was 
accepted.  Hence  through  envy  he  slew  him 
(1  John  iii.  12),  and  was  banished  from  Gk>d's 

Sresepce  and  made  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer, 
ut  received  from  Gkxl  a  sign  to  protect  him 
from  the  avenger  of  blood.  He  withdrew 
into  the  land  of  Nod,  east  of  Eden,  and  built 
a  city  which  he  called  Enoch  after  one  of  his 
sons  (Heb.  xi.  4,  Jude  11).  T.  W.  C. 

Oain'4t6S,  an  obscure  sect  of  Ooostics  about 
180  A.D.  They  held  that  while  the  Demiurge 
had  created  the  world,  yet  JSophia  (wisdom) 
had  always  preserved  a  race  which,  like  her- 
self, opposea  the  tyranny  of  the  Demiurge. 
Of  this  race  Cain  was  the  chief.  He  and 
others  like  him  (Korah,  tlie  Sodomites,  etc.) 
were  honored,  because  by  breaking  the  laws 
of  the  Demiurge  they  helped  to  destroy  his 
kingdom.  Even  Juaas  was  thought  to  have 
acted  from  the  best  motives,  since  he  deemed 
Christ's  death  the  surest  way  to  overthrow 
the  Demiurge.  Hippolytus  mentions  the  Cain- 
ites  in  his  JPhUMaph&umena,  viii.,  18.  (See 
Neander,  Ch.  BUst,.  i.,  448,  476  ;  n.  1,  646.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Gains  (ka'-yus),  or  Oalus,  pope  from  Dec. 
17,  283,  to  April  22,  286 ;  probably  was  not 
martyred. 

Oaiua  flourished  between  180  and  285  in 
Rome;  wrote  against  Proclus,  a  leader  of 


the  Montanists  ;  often  confounded  with  Hip- 
polytus. It  is  not  certain  that  he  was  a  pres- 
byter. 

Osjetan  (ki'-ye-tan),  Thomas  (properly 
Jacopo  de  Vio),  Roman  Catholic,  cardinal ; 
b.  at  Oaeta,  40  m.  n.w.  of  Naples,  Feb.  20, 
1469  ;  d.  in  Rome,  Aug.  9,  1534.  He  entered 
the  Dominican  order  in  Naples,  1484  ;  became 
its  general,  1508  ;  cardinal  and  legate,  1517  ; 
sent  by  the  pope  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
where  he  had  three  fruitless  interviews  wlUi 
Luther  (Oct.  12,  18,  14,  1518),  whose  deep-set 
eves  and  daring  speculations,  as  he  said,  ex- 
cited bis  admiration  and  dismay.  The  pope 
made  him  bisliop  of  Gaeta  in  1519.  He  was 
a  diligent  Bible  student  and  strong  advocate 
of  such  studies.  Although  ignorant  of  He- 
brew, he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  entire 
Bible,  in  a  Latin  translation,  except  Canti- 
cles, the  Prophets,  and  Revelation  (collected 
ed.,  Lyons,  1539,  5  vols.),  which  was  more 
critical  than  would  have  been  expected — he 
does  not  take  the  Yuleate  as  his  basis — and 
therefore  was  criticised;  indeed  the  part  on 
the  Oospels  was  condemned  by  the  UniveFsity 
of  Paris,  1535.  His  commentary  on  Thomas 
Aquinas'  Summa  (Rome,  1507-22,  8  vols. ;  fre- 
quently reprinted)  is  classical.  (See  his  life  by 
Schillbach,  1881.) 

Oij'ta&aa  (ki-ye-ta'-nus),  St.  (Qafttano  da 
Thlene),  b.  at  Vioenza,  40  m.  w.  of  Venice, 
1480 ;  studied  theology  and  law  ;  became 
member  of  the  "  Oratory  of  the  Heavenly 
Love"  at  Rome,  and  prothonotary  to  Pope 
Julius  II.  ;  founded  there  the  Theatines 
(q.v.) ;  d.  at  Naples,  1547 ;  canonized,  167L 
(See  his  life  by  Laben,  Regeneburg,  1888.) 

Oa'-lah.    See  A88YRIoix>oy,  p.  52. 

Oalamy,  Bei^amin  (son  of  succeeding), 
D.D.  (Cambridfi;e,  1680),  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  in  London,  tfune  8,  1642  ;  d.  there ;  buried 
Jan.  7,  1686.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge 
(Catharine  Hall),  B.A.,  1664;  M.A..  1668; 
elected  fellow  ;  became  perpetual  curate  of  St. 
Mary  Aldermanbury,  London,  1677  ;  vicar  of 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  with  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Milk  street,  annexed,  1683 ;  prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's,  1685.  He  was  a  High  Church- 
man ;  famous  for  his  Discourse  about  a  Doubt- 
ing [in  2d  ed.  "  scrupulous"]  Conscience,  1683. 
(See  his  Sermons,  London,  1687 ;  7th  ed.,  with 
Sherlock's  funeral  sermon,  1738.) 

Oalam7|Bdmund,  the  elder,  Nonconform- 
ist ;  b.  at  Walbrook,  London,  Feb.,  1600  ;  d. 
in  London,  Oct.  29,  1666.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge  (Pembroke  Hall),  B.A.,  1619; 
B.D.,  1682  ;  became  vicar  of  St.  Mary,  Swaff- 
liam  Prior,  Cambridgeshire ;  and  same  year 
lecturer  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  1636  ; 
compelled  to  retire  because  he  refused  to  read 
7  he  Book  of  Sports,  he  became  lecturer  at 
Rochford,  1636  ;  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Mary 
Aldermanbury,  London,  1689';  sat  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly  ;  promoted  the  resto* 
ration  of  Charles  II.,  1660,  and  went  to  meet 
him  at  Breda  in  Holland ;  became  his  chap- 
lain ;  declined  nomination  to  bishopric  of 
Covantiy  and  Lichfield ;  took  part  in  the 
Savoy  Cfonferencc,  1661  ;  was  ejected  for  non- 
conformity, 1662,  and  was  imprisoned  for  & 
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while  for  preaching.  He  was  a  very  popular 
preacher  and  a  leader  of  the  Presbyterian 
party.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  in  1641,  un- 
der the  name  "  Smectymnus,"  i.e.,  SFtephenl 
Mrarshall],  fi[dmundj  C[aUniyL  Tthomafl] 
T[oung].  M[atthew]  N[ewcomenj  and  W[ill- 
iam]  (^untowe],  composed  the  famous  Ai^ 
moer  to  a  book6  entituled  An  humble  remon- 
Hrance,  which  became  the  platform  of  the 
Presbyterians. 

Oalamy,  Bdmnnd,  the  younger,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  Nonconformist ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, April  5,  1671  ;  d.  there,  June  S,  17«)2. 
He  was  educated  in  rarious  schools,  and  stu- 
dent for  a  while  at  Oxford  ;  became  assistant 
in  Black  friars  church,  1693  ;  at  Hand  Alley, 
Bishopsgate,  1695  ;  minister  at  Tothill,  West- 
minster (all  London),  1708 ;  and  remained 
there  till  death.  His  fame  rests  on  his  his- 
torical works  on  English  Nonconformity,  be- 
ginning with  the  abndgment  of  Baxter's  JVar- 
ratiw,  with  continuation  to  his  death  (which 
includes  a  chapter  headed  An  Account,  etc., 
nearly  half  the  book,  upon  those  who  were 
fliienced  for  non-conformity),  London,  1703  ; 
2d  ed.  carrying  the  history  down  from  1691 
to  1711,  London,  1713, 3  vols. ;  a  continuation 
of  the  Account  appeared  1737,  3  vols.  His 
works  are  authentic.  (See  his  account  of  his 
own  life,  London,  1839,  3  vols.  ;  3d  ed., 
1830) 

Oalas  (ka-las),  Jean,  Reformed  Church  of 
France ;  b.  at  La  Cabar^e,  near  Mazamet» 
Central  France,  March  19,  1698 ;  broken  on 
the  wheel  at  Toulouse,  by  order  of  its  parlia- 
ment, on  the  trumped-up  charze  of  murdering 
his  son,  because  the  latter  had  turned  Roman 
Catholic,  March  10,  1763.  Voltaire  exerted 
himself  in  behalf  of  the  family  ;  wrote  to  this 
end  his  Treatise  on  Religious  Toleration  (1768  ; 
£ng.  trans.,  London,  1764) ;  succeeded  in 
having  the  verdict  reviewed  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  which  declared  Calas  altogether  in- 
nocent, March  9,  1765.  Louis  XV.  ordered 
that  the  family's  confiscated  property  should 
be  restored,  and  presented  them  wltn  80,000 
francs.  (See  life  of  Calas  by  A.  Coquerel, 
Paris,  1858  ;  3d  ed.,  1869.) 

Oft*hutra'-va,  name  of  a  Spanish  ecclesiasti- 
cal military  order,  founded  in  1158,  in  the  wars 
against  the  Moors ;  approved  by  the  pope, 
AJexander  HI.,  1164 ;  but  now  a  mere  oroer 
of  merit. 

O^derwood,  David,  Scotch  Presbyterian  ; 
b.  at  Dalkeith,  6^  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh.  1575  ; 
d.  at  Jedburgh,  40  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh,  Oct. 
29.  1650.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  ;  became 
minister  at  Crailin^,  Roxburghshire,  1604 ; 
exiled  for  his  opinions  he  went  to  Holland, 
1619 ;  returned,  1635 ;  became  minister  at 
Pencaitland,  East  Lothian,  1640.     He  wrote 

7  he  Altar  of  Damascus,  the  great  storehouse 
of  Presbyterian  arguments,  Leyden,  1681  ; 
Latin  trans.,  fuller  and  better.  1633  ;  3d  ed., 
1708 ;  but  chiefly  a  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, extant  in  8  forms,  the  3d  of  which  was 
published  by  the  Wodrow  Society.  1843-49, 

8  vols.  :  the  8d  had  appeared  in  1678  ;  the  1st 
is  less  than  half  in  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum.    (See  his  life  hi  the  Wodrow  ed.) 


Oalderwood,  Henry,  LL.D.  (Glasgow, 
1865),  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  b.  at  Peebles,  31  m.  s.  of  Edinburgh, 
Ma^  10.  1880 ;  studied  at  the  Uuiveraity  of 
Edinburgh  ;  in  which  since  1868  he  has  been 
professor  of  mental  philosophy.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Philost^f  of  the  lignite,  Lon- 
don, 1854  ;  8d  ed.,  1874  ;  Handbook  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  1879 ;  14th ed.,  1888 ;  On  Aaehing, 
its  Means  and  Ends,  1874  ;  8d  ed.,  1881 :  The 
Relations  of  Mind  and  Brain,  1879  ;  3d  ed., 
1884 ;  Ths  Parables  of  owr  Lmrd,  1880 ;  The 
Relations  of  Science  and  Religion,  1881. 

Oa'-lab  (the  bold),  the  son  of  Jephunnch,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  one  of  the  13  sent  to  spy 
out  Canaan.  He  and  Joshua  alone  were  true 
and  faithful,  and  they  only  of  Israel's  men  of 
war  entered  the  promised  land  (Num.  xiii.. 
xiv.).  Hebron  was  given  him  as  the  reward 
of  his  fidelity  (Josh.  xiv.).  T.  W.  C. 

Calendar.  The  ecclesiastical  calendar  com* 
bines  with  the  civil  a  list  of  all  the  fasts  and 
feasts  observed  in  the  Christian  year.  Such 
calendars  began  to  be  prepared  at  an  early 
period.  We  find  in  a  calendar  of  the  year  8M 
traces  of  Christian  revision  in  the  removal  of 
the  lists  of  heathen  festivals  common  in  the 
Roman  calendars,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
week,  which  was  not  an  element  of  the  Roman 
chronological  reckoning,  but  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian.  A  Gothic  calendar  of  the 
same  century  mentions  5  feasts  celebrating 
events  in  Christ *s  life,  and  6  memorial  days 
of  martjrrs.  From  this  time  such  calendars 
became  increasingly  frequent  and  elaborate. 
The  introduction  of  the  church  feasts  into  the 
calendar  caused  considerable  difficulty  for  two 
principal  reasons.  On  the  one  hand.  Chris- 
tians found  it  difficult  to  agree  upon  what 
they  would  celebrate  at  Easter,  whether  with 
the  Jews,  the  14th  of  the  first  month  of  the 
Jewish  vear,  without  regard  to  the  day  of  the 
week  ((^uartodecimans),  or  the  next  following 
Sunday.  The  Council  of  Nice  put  an  end  to 
the  confusion  by  ordaining  that  JBaster  should 
be  upon  the  Sunday  which  immediately  fol- 
lows the  full  moon  that  happens  upon  or  next 
after  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox.  This  in- 
troduced the  second  difficulty,  which  is  to 
combine  in  one  rule  8  periods— week,  lunar 
month,  and  solar  year— which  have  no  com- 
mon measure.  Complex  mathematical  com- 
putations are  thus  rendered  necessary,  and  the 
result  is  only  an  approximation  to  a  solution. 
£aster  determined,  the  other  feasts  of  the 
church  year  are  reckoned  from  it  according 
to  the  following  table  : 

A  TABLE  TO  SHOW  WHEN  HOLY  DAYS  COME. 


Septoageaims  Suoday 
First  Snndsy  In  Lent 
Ash  Wednesday 

Beforo  EMtsr, 

Rogation  Snndaj 
Ascension  Bay  or  Holy  Thaniaj 
r^ntecost  or  Wliit^anday 
Trinity  Sunday 

After  Easter. 


( 


is 


is 


1  0  weeks 
•V  G  weeks 
(  48  days 


6  weeke 
19  days 
7w«sk« 

.  ^  weeks 


•:^ 


The  ecclesiastical  calendars  were  at  first,  of 
course,  adapted  to  the  Julian  reckoning,  which 
was  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
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year  was  11  minutes  14  seconds  longer  than  it 
k  ;  but  this  was  early  found  to  be  erroneous. 
About  780  the  venerable  Bede  discovered  the 
anticipation  of  the  .equinoxes,  and  found  that 
they  then  took  place  about  three  days  eaiUer 
than  at  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  subject  re- 
ceived attention  from  time  to  time,  but  noth- 
ing was  done  about  it  till  in  1582,  Pope  Greg- 
ory XIII.,  having  found  that  he  could  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  principal  Catholic  gov- 
ernments, issued  a  brief  in  which  he  abolished 
the  ancient  calendar,  and  substituted  that 
which  has  since  been  called  the  Oref^rian 
calendar,  or  the  new  style.  The  equinoxes 
\ibA  now  retrograded  from  the  21st  to  the  11th 
of  March.  Gregory  directed  10  days  to  be 
supprfssed  in  the  calendar,  and  the  6th  of 
Oct.  to  be  reckoned  as  the  15th.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  new  styles  con- 
tinued to  be  10  days  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  but  since  1700  was  a  leap  year  in 
the  Julian,  but  not  in  the  Gregorian  reckon- 
ing, for  the  18th  century  the  difference  was  11 
days,  and  for  a  similar  reason  the  difference 
in  the  present  century  is  12  days,  and  in  the 
next  will  be  18  days. 

The  new  calendar  was  not  readily  received 
in  the  Protestant  states,  partly  because  the 
pope  had  used  the  word  **  mandamus*'  in  his 
brief.  Protestant  Germany  employed  the 
Julian  reckoning  till  1700,  and  not  until  1774 
did  she  fully  adopt  the  Roman  method  of  de- 
termining Easter.  In  England  the  new  style 
WBS  not  adopted  till  1751.  The  difference 
between  the  two  styles  was  provided  for  by 
ordering  that  Sept.  8  of  the  year  1752  should 
be  reckoned  as  the  14th.  At  the  same  time 
the  commencement  of  the  legal  year  was 
changed  from  March  25  to  Jan.  1.  In  Scot- 
land the  new  style  was  adopted  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1600  ;  and  in  America  it  followed 
the  English  precedent.  The  English  year  had 
had  various  beginnings  :  till  1066  with  Christ- 
mas day ;  from  1067  to  1155  with  Jan.  1 ; 
from  1156  to  1751  with  March  25  ;  since  with 
Jan.  1.  The  reduction  of  old  style  to  new, 
which  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  correspond- 
ence of  ancient  dates  to  present  standards, 
presents  two  points  of  difficulty,  one  as  to  the 
day  of  the  month,  the  other  as  to  the  year. 
Thus,  Jan.  24.  1686,  O.  S.,  is  Feb.  8.  1637,  N. 
S.  ;  Feb.  24,  1686,  O.  S.,  is  March  5,  1687, 
N.  S.,  since  1686  O.  S.  would  have  been  reck- 
oned a  leap  year.  But  all  dates  after  March 
25  retain  In  the  N.  S.  the  same  year  as  in  the 
(>.  8.  We  subjoin  two  conyenient  rules  for 
reducing  English  and  American  old  style 
dates  to  new  style  : 

1.  To  get  the  tear  N.  S.,  add  to  all  O.  S. 
dates  before  1700  which  fall  between  Dec.  22 
and  March  24  inclusive,  and  for  all  from  1700 
to  1752  falling  between  Dec.  21  and  March  24 
inclusive,  the  number  one. 

2.  To  get  the  day  or  thk  month  in  N.  S., 
add  to  all  O.  S.  dates  before  1700  10  days, 
from  1700  to  1800  11  days,  and  from  1800  to 
1900  12  days,  and  from  1900  to  2000  18  days, 
count jhg  the  leap  years  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  O.  S.  F.  H.  F. 

Calendar  BraUiron,  a  society  of  both  sexes 
in  North  Germany,  also  in  France,  Switzer- 


land, and  Hungary,  composed  of  both  ecclesi- 
^itioal  and  lay  persons,  for  the  cultivation  of 
good  fellowship  and  for  mutual  help,  in  a 
>reneral  way  under  the  control  of  the  diocesan. 
It  sprang  up  in  the  18th  century ;  became 
very  corrupt,  and  was  suppressed  during  the 
Reformation.  Its  name  came  from  the  primi- 
tive meetings  being  on  the  *'  calends"  or  first 
day  of  the  month.  But  the  society  in  some 
places,  when  further  developed,  met  only  2  or 
4  times  a  year. 

Calendar,  Hebrew.    See  Yeab. 

Cali^  the  young  of  the  cow,  much  used  in 
sacrifice  ;  hence  the  expression  in  Hosea,  R.  V. 
(xiv.  2),  **  So  will  we  render  as  bullocks  the 
offering  of  our  lips"  (cf.  Heb.  xiii.  15).  A 
stallrfed  calf  was  considered  choice  food  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  24,  Luke  xv.  28).  A  covenant 
was  sometimes  ratified  by  the  parties  thereto 

gassing  between  the  parts  of  a  calf  slain  and 
i video  (Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  Gen.  xv.  9-17). 
The  golden  calf,  cast  by  Aaron  at  Sinai  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxxii.  4),  was 
probably  of  wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  and 
designed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  people  long- 
ing for  some  visible  image  of  the  deity  (Ps. 
cvl  20.  Acts  vii.  40,  41). 

The  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xif. 
28)  were  set  up  one  at  each  end  of  his  king- 
dom to  hinder  Israel  from  resorting  to  Jeru- 
salem for  worship  and  so  cut  them  off  from 
the  house  of  David.  Hence  Jeroboam  is  so 
often  mentioned  with  the  brand  "who made 
Israel  to  sin."  Calf- worship  was  frequently 
rebuked  by  Hosea  (viii.  6,  6,  x.  5,  xiii.  2). 

T.  W.  C. 

Calhonn,  Simeon  Hbward,  D.D.  (Will- 
iams, 1B64),  Presbyterian,  foreign  missionary  ; 
b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  15,  1804 ;  d.  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14, 1876.  He  graduated 
at  Williams  College,  1829  ;  went  to  the  Levant 
M  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Societv,  1887  ; 
became  missionary  of  the  American  Board  in 
Syria  (principally  at  Abeih,  on  the  slopes  of 
Liebanon),  1844  (transferred  to  Presbyterian 
Board,  1871) ;  returned  home  in  1874.  His 
epithet,  "  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,"  reveals 
what  a  sturdy  character  his  was. 

Caliztines,  the  party  among  the  Hussites 
which  contended  for  the  restoration  of  the 
calix,  or  cup,  to  the  laity.    See  Hussites. 

Ca-Ux'-tus,  the  name  of  three  popes.  1. 
(Kallistos)  bishop  of  Rome,  219-228.  The 
discovery  of  Hippolytus'  (o.v.)  work  upon 
heresies  has  greatly  Increased  our  knowled^ 
of  the  life  of  Calixtus.  The  slave  of  a  certain 
Earpophorus,  he  was  intrusted  with  a  bank- 
ing business  in  which  he  failed  and  fled. 
Caught  and  brought  back,  he  i^as  imprisoned, 
and  then,  set  free,  he  fell  into  trouble  with 
the  Jews,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
mines  of  Sardinia.  But  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  under  Zephyrinus  became  keeper  of  the 
cemetery  (catacombs).  He  w^as  also  ordained, 
and  had  at  this  period  a  contest  with  Hippol- 
ytus  about  the  Trinity,  and  was  charged  by 
him  with  Patripassianism.  As  bishop  he 
again  opposed  Hippolytus,  who  taught  with 
the  Novatians  that  a  Christian  guilty  of  a 
mortal  sin  could  never  be  restored  to  the  com- 
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monion  of  the  church.  It  is  not  probable  that 
he  became  a  martyr,  and  the  Martyrdom  which 
we  ha v^e  is  unhistorical .  2.  (Guide  of  Vienne) 
])ope  Feb.  2.  1119-Dec.  18.  1124.  His  prin- 
cipal service  was  the  termination  of  the  con- 
test about  investiture  which  had  come  down 
from  Gregory  VII.  (q.v.).  At  first  Calixtus* 
relations  witn  Henry  V.  of  Germany  were  not 
cordial,  and  he  excommunicated  him  in  1119. 
But  after  military  victories  in  Italy  in  1121, 
under  the  mediation  of  the  German  princes, 
better  relations  were  established,  and  in  1122 
at  Worms  the  following  conditions  were  settled 
upon :  The  election  of  bishops  and  abbots 
should  be  nuule  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
without  force  or  simony ;  in  contested  cases 
the  emperor  was  to  give  the  decision  with  the 
consent  of  the  metropolitans  and  provincial 
bishops.  The  elected  bishop  received  the 
temporal  power  from  the  emperor  by  touch 
of  sceptre,  and  the  spiritual  power  upon  con* 
secration  by  investiture  with  ring  and  staff  by 
the  pope.  This  was  a  substantial  victory  for 
the  papacy,  since  it  destroyed  tlie  imperial 
power  of  veto  upon  the  consecration  of  an 
elected  bishop.  Once  consecrated,  the  bishop 
soon  got  temporal  power.  8.  (Alonso  de 
Boija,  Italian  Borgia)  pope  April  8. 1455- Aug. 
6, 1458.  Already  77  vears  of  ase  when  electtd 
pope,  Calixtus  III.  did  little  lor  the  church 
except  stir  up  a  war  against  the  Turks,  which 
effected,  however,  but  little.  His  nepotism 
led  to  the  elevation  of  his  neohew  Roderigo 
(v.  Alexander  VI.)  to  the  cardinalate  before 
the  canonical  age.  F.  H.  F. 

Caliztna  (properly  Kallison),  Oeorg,  one 
of  the  greatest  Lutheran  theologians  of  the 
17th  century ;  b.  at  *Medelbye,  Hchleswig, 
Dec.  14.  1586 ;  d.  at  Helmstedt,  21  m.  e.  of 
Brans wiciL,  March  19,  1656.  He  studied  at 
Helmstedt,  then  travelled  for  4  years  through 
Qermaoy,  England,  and  France  ;  returned  to 
become  professor  of  theology  at  Helmstedt 
and  held  the  position  till  his  death.  In  oppo- 
sitioa  to  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy  he  advocated 
a  mild  construction  of  the  oonressional  points 
of  difference  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Rooianists  and  Reformed  ;  found  in  the  con- 
sensus of  the  Catholic  faith  during  the  first 
5  centuries  a  basis  for  a  common  creed  of 
Christendom ;  deduced  a  sound  biblical  the- 
ology, and  also  first  treated  ethics  apart  from 
dogmatics  (1684).  The  Romanists  regarded 
him  as  their  sharpest  opponent,  whSe  the 
Btrici  Lutherans  considered  him  secretly  a  Ro- 
manist. Other  charges  his  liberality  brought 
on  him  were  crypU>Oalvinism  and  syncretism. 
His  great  opponent  was  Calovius.  (See  his 
BpUonu  theoiogim  [**  Epitome  of  Theology  '1. 
Ooslor,  1619;  life  by  Henke,  Halle,  im^, 
2  vols.;  and  by  Dowding,  London.  1868.) 

Call  is  God's  invitation  to  man  to  share  in 
the  blessings  of  salvation,  usually  divided  into 
the  outward  or  common  call,  either  of  nature 
(Acts  xiv.  17,  John  i.  9)  or  of  the  gospel  Olatt. 
xxii.  14),  which  has  no  saving  influence,  and 
the  inward  or  effectual  call  which  renews  the 
soul,  of  which  Paul  speaks  in  Q&\.  i.  16,  and 
which  he  describes  as  high  (Phil.  iii.  14).  and 
holy  (2  Tim.  i.  9),  and  without  repentance 
XRom.  xi.  29).  T.  W.  C. 


Oalmot  (kal-ma),  Angudin,  Roman  Catho>> 
He  ;  b.  at  Mesnil  la  Horgne,  Lothringen,  Feb^ 
26,  1672  ;  d.  at  Senones,  Lothringen,  Oct^  35, 
1757.  He  became  Benedictine,  1688 :  teacher 
at  Moyenmoutier,  1698 ;  superior  at  Mtlnster. 
in  Elsass.  1704 ;  abbot  at  Nancv,  1718 ;  of 
Senones,  in  Lothringen,  1728.  His  great  fame 
rests  on  his  Dtetumary  tf  the  BMe,  French 
orig.,  Paris,  1722-28,  4  vols.  ;  4th  ed.,  1845- 
46  ;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1782  ;  6th  ed.,  1887, 
6  vols. 

Oalogeri  or  Oaloyem,  each  meaning  ''good 
old  men,"  the  name  for  monks  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

Oalorina  (properly  Kalan),  Abraham,  G^- 
man  Lutheran  ;  d.  at  Mohrungen,  East  Prus- 
sia, April  16,  1612 ;  d.  at  Wlttenbergs  Feb. 
25,  168(9.  He  studied  at  Kdnlgsberg  ;  became 
professor  extraordinary  there,  1687  -,  rector 
of  the  gymnaaium  at  Danzig,  1648  ;  professor 
of  tlieology  at  Wittenberg,  1650.  He  was 
married  6  times  and  lost  18  children.  He  was 
the  bitterest  opponent  of  Calixtus  and  denom- 
inated his  unionistic  efforts  "sjmcretism.'* 
His  chief  work  was  a  system  of  theology, 
Wittenberg,  1655-77,  12  vols. 

Oaloyers,  the  name  given  to  monks  in  the 
Greek  Church.    See  Calogjbri. 

Oalvarians,  name  of  association  for  prop- 
agation  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  B^am, 
founded  In  Paris,  in  1688,  by  Hubert  Charpen- 
tier. 

CSal'-vapvy  represents  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Greek  h'anion  and  the  Hebrew  Golgotha 
=  place  of  a  skull,  the  name  of  the  gentle  ele- 
vation (not  a  inaunt)  where  our  Lord  was  cru- 
cified. Tradition  puts  this  in  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
many  scholars,  among  whom  aire  members  of 
the  British  Palestine  Survey,  agree  to  the 
view.  But  others.  Dr.  E^ard  Robinson, 
8.  J.  Andrews,  etc..  maintain  th^  contrary, 
some  (Mr.  Schick  and  Bishop  Gobat)  placing  it 
near  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah,  n.w.  oi  the  Da- 
mascus Gate,  and  others  (Fisher,  Howe,  and 
Conder)  on  that  Grotto.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon opinion  that  the  place  was  designedly  left 
in  obscuritv,  like  the  burial-place  of  Moses,  so 
that  it  could  not  become  an  occasion  of  idola- 
trous worship.  T.  W.  C. 

Calvary,  Nuns  of  the  Ord«r  of  Our  Lady 

of  (Religieuses  or  Benedictines  de  Notre  Dame 
du  C),  a  congregation  of  nuns  founded  in 
1617  in  Poitiers,  by  Antoinette  of  Orleans, 
upon  the  combined  rules  of  SS.  Benedict  and 
Francis. 

Cal'-Tin  (Latinized  form  of  Cauvln  or  Caul- 
vin),  John,  b.  at  Noyon,  Picardy,  France,  67 
m.  n.n.e.  of  Paris,  July  10,  1500  ;  d.  at  Gkne- 
va.  May  27,  1564.  His  father,  who  held  the 
ofiSice  of  procurator-fiscal  in  the  county  of 
Noyon,  and  was  also  secretary  of  the  diocese, 
possessed  influence  enough,  though  without 
means,  to  procure  his  son's  rapid  advancement 
in  the  world.  His  early  education  *w as  at 
Paris,  and  the  means  were  provided  for  the 
continuance  of  his  studies  by  a  benefice,  which 
was  conferred  upon  him  without  ordination 
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•I  the  Age  of  13.  But  the  service  of  the  church 
was  80oa  exchanged  for  the  law,  which  he 
studied  at  Orleans  and  Bourges.  In  Bourses 
he  also  enjof ed  the  instruction  of  Hclcmor 
Wolmar  in  Greek,  which  was  suhseuuentlv  of 
neat  value  to  him  in  his  theological  studies. 
From  the  first  Calvin  was  famous  as  a  hard 
and  successful  student.  His  mind  matured 
rapidly,  and  his  habits  of  reflection  and  review, 
with  a  powerful  memory,  made  him  master 
of  aU  that  he  learned. 

In  extreme  youth  he  was  characterized  by  a 
religious  disposition  which  made  him  the 
monitor  of  his  playmates,  and  later  manifested 
itself  in  all  the  forms  of  Cstholic  religiousness. 
In  Paris  Ills  attention  was  directed  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  question  of  personal  religion, 
and  he  sought  peace  in  the  rites  of  the  church, 
but  in  vain.  His  experiences  were  in  nuiny 
respects  like  those  of  Luther,  but  we  know 
little  of  the -.circumstances  of  his  final  conver- 
sion. Gradually  in  connection  with  his  legal 
studies  he  became  engaged  in  preaching,  and 
upon  his  return  to  Paris  and  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  gave  himself  more  and  more  to  the- 
ologicid  studies  and  religious  labors.  In  l«5d8 
he  prepared  the  inaugural  addrera  of  the  rec- 
tor of  the  university.  Cop,  in  which  he  devel- 
oped the  doctrine  of  Justification  bv  faith,  the 
result  of  which  was  to  endanger  his  life  and 
to  compel  him  to  leave  the  country.  In  1584 
he  arrived  at  Basel.  His  stay  here  was  short, 
but  was  signalized  by  the  composition  of  his 
Irmtitutes,  which  appeared  in  Latin  in  1586, 
and  which  presented,  as  the  best  apology  for 
the  persecuted  Protestants  of  France,  a  sys- 
tematic view  of  their  opinions  (see  Calvin- 
ism). Next  for  a  brief  period  in  Ferrara,  and 
then  in  Noyon,  he  came  to  Geneva  in  1586  on 
his  way,  as  he  thought,  to  Basel.  But  Farel 
detained  him  here,  though  much  against  his 
will,  and  he  ultimately  became  tlie  leader,  not 
only  of  Genevan,  but  of  all  Reformed  Protes- 
tantism. He  was  the  man  needed  at  the  time 
for  the  work  of  Geneva,  but  at  the  moment, 
circumstances  were  un propitious.  Geneva 
had  succeeded  in  detaching  herself  from  her 
bishop  and  from  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  had 
become  nominallv  Protestant.  But  political 
independence  and  public  license  were  closely 
connected.  The  new  laws  against  games,  etc. , 
and  the  plain  preaching  of  the  new  preachers 
hud  become  unpopular.  The  strenuous  con- 
duct of  Calvin,  and  his  refusal  to  administer 
tlie  sacrament  at  £a8ter,  1588,  on  account  of 
the  prevalent  immorality,  led  even  the  Council 
to  proceed  against  him,  and  a  decree  of  banish- 
ment was  issued  against  him,  April  28.  1588. 
He  left  the  city  with  Farel  and  went  to  Strass- 
burg.  Of  his  life  here  little  need  be  said  ex- 
cept that  he  gave  himself  to  literary  work  and 
to  the  pastoral  care  of  the*church  of  the 
French  refugees.  He  discussed  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacrament,  revised  his  InntituUs^  and 
engaged  somewhat  in  German  affairs,  going 
as  far  as  Regensburg  on  one  occasion.  Nor 
did  he  forget  Geneva,  but  corresponded  with 
various  individuals  and  wrote  against  Cardinal 
Sadolet,  who  had  attempted  tolnduce  the  city 
to  return  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Many 
changes  which  soon  occurred  in  the  city 
caused  the  return  of  Calvin  to  be  earnestly  de- 


sired. Ai  first  he  refused,  but  overcome  by 
his  sense  of  duty  he  complied  with  the  ureent 
invitation  of  the  authorities,  and  arrived  in 
Cteneva,  Bept.  18,  1541. 

The  life-work  of  Calvin  was  now  begun. 
The  emphasis  he  gave  to  pure  doctrine  had 
already  Deen  made  evident  in  his  Irutitutes, 
But  he  laid,  if  possible,  even  greater  emphasis 
upon  the  practical  mission  of  the  church, 
which  he  conceived  as  possessing  a  greater 
authority  than  any  other  reformer.  The 
church  is  our  mother.  She  possesses  author* 
ity  over  us  to  teach  and  to  command  obedi- 
ence. Hence  she  should  be  so  organized  as  to 
exercise  control  over  morals  and  manners,  and 
to  secure  the  exemplification  of  her  doctrines 
in  practical  life.  Calvin  accordingly  caused  a 
"  consistory"  to  be  formed,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  city  clergy  (6  in  number)  and  of 
12  elders,  and  whi(£  proceeded  to  enforce 
Christian  discipline  in  the  city  with  an  exces- 
sive rigor  which  has  never  been  equalled  else- 
where. Impartial  severity  was  exercised,  till, 
in  spite  of  opposition  and  conflicts  which  ii  at 
first  produced,  the  Genevan  system  made 
Geneva  what  Calvin  conceived  her  called  to 
be,  a  pattern  Christian  city  for  the  world.  If 
some  punishments  inflicted  were  awful  (as 
when  a  child  was  beheaded  for  striking  its 
father  and  mother),  if  some  were  ridiculous, 
the  result  does  something  toward  apologizing 
for  the  means.  The  affair  of  Bervetus  (q.v.) 
was  complicated  with  the  general  opposition 
to  Calvin.  The  period  of  contest  continued 
till  the  year  1555.  With  these  efforts  at  re- 
pressing vice  were  intimately  connected  active 
efforts  at  promoting  piety.  Calvin  and  his 
associates  were  inderatigable  in  their  labors  as 
preachers  and  teacher!.  Alternate  weeks  he 
preached  daily.  Bvery  Friday  there  was  a 
so-called  "congregation,"  in  which  the  peo- 
ple wet e  allowra  to  present  questions  and  en- 
gage in  discussion.  The  catechism  was  regu* 
rany  taught.  Care  was  taken  to  provide  for 
instruction  in  theology,  and  Calvin  lectured 
three  times  a  week  upon  the  Scriptures.  In 
1559  the  number  of  students  gathered  from 
abroad  had  become  so  large  that  an  academy 
was  formed,  over  which  Beza  was  placed  as 
rector.  Geneva  had  also  become  a  general 
refuge  for  persecuted  Protestants  in  all  lands, 
and  Calvin's  influence  was  thus  extended  over 
all  the  Protestant  world.  He  corresponded 
with  princes  and  directed  the  course  of  relig- 
ious movements  in  distant  countries  as  well  as 
in  his  own  France.  Switzerland  particularly 
was  brought  by  his  influence  into  closer  rela- 
tions  with  Germany  and  other  Protestant 
countries. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labors  Calvin  con. 
tinned  to  live  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  He 
once  refused  to  have  his  salary  increased. 
His  house  was  modest  in  the  extreme.  In 
Strassburg  he  married  Idelette  de  Bures,  to 
whom  he  was  greatlv  attached,  and  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  who  died  at  an  early  age. 
After  9  years  of  married  life  she  was  taken 
from  him.  Calvin  attracted  many  to  himself 
and  at  I  ached  them  closely:  but  to  many  he 
was  not  congenial.  His  chief  and  acknowl- 
edged fault  was  the  severity  of  his  temper.  He 
struggled  against  it,  but  not  with  complete 
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saooess.  Hm  many  labors  and  close  confine- 
ment  drew  npon  him  many  diseases,  under 
Ihe  accumulation  of  which  he  at  last  sank, 
expiring  amid  the  tears  of  all  his  associates  in 
the  government  and  in  the  ministry.  Ko 
stone  was  set  to  marlL  his  grare.  Best  ed.  of 
Calvin's  works  in  orig.  Latin  and  French,  by 
Baum,  Cunitz,  and  £duard  Reuss,  Bruns- 
wick, 18G3,  sqq.  ;  £ng.  trans.,  Edinburgh, 
1842-03,  51  vols.  There  is  no  satisfactory  Rfe 
of  Calvin  in  English,  best  is  trans,  of  Bun- 
gener,  Edinburgh,  1868  ;  best  extant  is  in  Ger- 
man, by  StAhelin,  Elberfeld,  1868.    F.  H.  F. 

Oalvininii,  a  system  of  doctrine  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  eminent  reformer, 
John  Calvin  (150(Mk),  noted  for  his  logical 
acttteness,  though  its  friends  claim  that  it  ex- 
isted long  before  him.  Its  substantial  ele- 
ments are  found  in  all  the  Confessions  of 
the  Reformed  churches — ^the  Helvetic,  Gallic, 
Belgic,  VVestminster,  etc.,  but  its  most  catho- 
lic statement  is  given  in  the  Canons  of  Dort 
(1618-10),  inasmuch  as  the  synod  which  set 
these  forth  was  a  representative  body.  As 
the  system  emplu»izes  the  sinfulness  and  de- 

Ssndence  of  man  and  the  sovereign  mercy  of 
od,  it  has  sometimes  been  known  as  "  The 
Doctrines  of  Grace."  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is  that  God  being  the  sum  of  all  perfec- 
tioa,  he  can  have  no  higher  end  than  the 
manifestation  of  his  own  glory.  As  sin  exists, 
and  he  could  not  be  its  author,  it  follows  that 
he  decreed  to  permit  it  and  overrule  it  to  the 
display  of  his  infinite  perfections.  The  sali- 
ent features  of  the  system,  those  by  whic^  it 
Is  distinguished  from  others,  are.  usually  rep- 
resented as  the  Five  Points,  which  are  here 
summarized  from  the  Canons  of  Dort.  1. 
The  whole  race  having  become  sinful  through 
the  apostasy  of  the  first  man,  God  might  have 
left  all  under  the  curse,  but  he  was  pleased 
to  choose  some  to  holiness  and  eternal  life, 
and  pass  by  others,  thus  maoifosting  himself 
such  as  he  is,  that  is  to  say,  both  merciful 
and  just.  This  choice  is  not  founded  upon 
the  foreseen  faith  and  obedience  of  the  elect, 
as  if  this  were  something  independent  of  the 
divine  purpose,  but  is  due  to  the  wise  and 
holy  counsels  of  God's  own  will.  The  in- 
finite mind  never  acts  without  a  reason,  but 
that  reason  is  not  always  made  known  to 
man. 

2.  In  carrying  out  his  purpose  of  salvation 
God  was  pleased  to  provide  a  sat  is  faction  for 
flin.  This  was  done  by  the  gift  of  his  own 
Son,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  became  in- 
carnate and  died  on  the  cross,  offering  a  sacri- 
fice which  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  expiate 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  on  the  ground 
of  which  salvation  is  freely  offered  to  every 
man.  Yet  the  atonement  thus  made  avails 
onlv  to  those  who  were  chosen  of  the  Father, 
and,  in  consequence,  received  the  gift  of  faith. 
These  alone  are  efficaciously  redeemed. 

8.  The  need  of  such  a  provision  is  shown 
by  the  universal  and  total  corruption  of  the 
race,  all  men  being  by  nature  aliens  from  God 
and  children  of  wrath.  However  refined, 
amiable,  correct,  and  moral  they  may  be  ac- 
cording to  human  standards,  they  come  short 
of  the  diFine  commands,  do  nothing  that  is 


acceptable  to  Gknl,  and  are  whoUv  unable  to 
deliver  themselves  from  this  condition. 

4.  This  hopeless  position  of  men  left  to 
themselves  is  overcome  bv  divine  grace, 
through  which  men  arc  enlightened,  renewed, 
and  saved,  so  thut  the  regeneration  of  any  fo 
due  not  to  anything  in  them,  but  simply  to 
him  who  worketh  in  them  "  both  to  will  and 
to  work  for  his  good  pleasure  ;"  and  yet  this 
grace  does  not  do  violence  to  man  as  a  sense- 
less block,  but  spirituallv  quickens  him  and 
so  sweetly  inclines  his  will  to  accept  the  truth. 

5.  Those  who  are  thus  renewed  are  finally 
saved,  although  they  have  many  infirmities 
and  sometimes  fall  into  deplorable  ways,  for 
God  is  faithful,  and  in  due  time  recovers  them 
and  preserves  them  unto  salvation ;  a  result 
by  no  means  due  to  believers'  own  merits  or 
strength,  but  only  to  the  gratuitous  and  merci- 
ful purpose  of  God. 

The  foregoing  presents  the  characteristic 
features  of  Calvinism  as  the  system  has  been 
and  is  now  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  its 
confessors.  It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  Inftutlap- 
mrian,  i.e.,  it  holds  that  the  decree  of  God 
supposes  the  creation  and  fall  of  man ;  but 
there  is  another  view  called  Supralapsarian, 
which  holds  that  the  decree  to  eternal  bliss  or 
woe  precedes  in  the  order  of  nature  all  the  de- 
velopments of  time,  and  that  therefore  man 
before  the  fall  was  predestined  to  salvation  or 
damnation  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  con- 
sider this  the  only  logical  construction  of  the 
doctrine.  It  is  disputed  whether  Calvin  him- 
self held  this  view,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
not  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.  The  syt^- 
tem  was  modified  by  the  federal  theology  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  covenants,  which,  though 
held  at  an  earlier  date  by  Amesius  and  others, 
was  first  brought  into  general  currency  by 
Cocceius  (1603-69),  w^ho  grouped  the  Calvinis- 
tic  doctrines  under  the  scheme  of  the  cove- 
nants, viz.,  the  covenant  of  redemption  be-  / 
tween  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  covenant 
of  works  with  Adam,  and  the  covenant  of 
grace.  Witsius  (1686-1708)  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  learned  expounders  of  these 
Jural  relations. 

This  type  of  Calvinism  prevailed  largely  in 
Holland  and  is  expressed  in  the  Westminster 
standards.  Further  modifications  of  the  sys- 
tem have  been  made,  e.g.,  bv  the  school  of 
Saumur,  in  France,  bv  Andrew  Fuller,  by 
Pres.  Edwards  and  his  followers  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  system  itself  is  best  seen  in  the 
Canons  of  Dort,  and  its  leading  feature,  pre- 
destination and  election,  in  the  well-known 
17th  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England.  T.  W.  C. 

Cam-aUdu'^li-ans,  an  order  of  monks  found- 
ed by  liomuald,  an  Italian,  b.  about  050 ;  d. 
June  18,  1027.  From  early  manhood  he  was 
especially  devoted  to  the  eremitic  life.  Hav- 
ing acquired  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity, 
he  was  commissioned  by  Otho  III.  to  attempt 
to  reform  the  monastery  of  Classe,  but  found 
the  resistance  of  the  monks  too  great,  and  re- 
linquished the  task.  But,  with  other  monas- 
tic foundations,  he  established  at  last,  in  1018, 
that  of  Camaldoli  (Campus  Maldoli)  near 
Aieaxo,  which  became  the  mother  of  the  UU«r 
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order.  Peter  Damioni  gave  the  orrler  its 
great  impulse.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Romuald 
(1040)  and  bimBelf  practised  the  austerities  he 
recommejided  (d.  1072).  The  order  differed 
from  the  Benedictines  in  assigning  a  separate 
hut  to  every  monk,  where  he  lived  and  ate. 
The  most  weighty  proscription  was  that  of 
silence.  Subs^uently  convents  of  nuns  were 
formed  under  the  same  rule.  The  order  was 
induced  to  transfer  itself  to  Venice  in  1212. 
After  this  it  passed  through  the  usual  history 
ef  monastic  decline.  F.  H.  F. 

Oambridge  Platform,  that  adopted  by  the 
synod  of  New  England  churches  at  Gam- 
bridge.  June,  1648,  under  the  leadership,  of 
Richard  Mather.  It  was  substantially  the 
Westminster  Confession,  with  modifications 
of  the  chapters  relating  to  church  government 
and  discipline.  (See  Schaff,  Creide,  vol.  i., 
886.) 

Oambridge  Plaftoalsta,  the  epithet  given  to 
Ralph  Cudworth,  Henry  More,  John  Smith, 
and  Benjamin  Whichcote  (see  those  arts. ),  and 
^eir  followers,  who  applied  Platonic  ideas  to 
theology.  They  mostly  belonged  to  Emanuel 
College,  the  famous  Puritan  college  of  the 
university.  They  had  to  endure  much  ob- 
loquy in  consequence  of  their  break  from  the 
prevalent  Arlstotelianism.  (See  Tulloch's  ^• 
tianal  Theology,  vol.  ii.) 

Camel,  a  ruminant  animal,  the  chief  beast 
of  burden  in  the  East.  Its  peculiar  stomach 
and  its  fatty  hump  enable  it  to  go  without 
food  or  water  for  days.  Its  broad-cushioned 
elastic  foot  prevents  its  sinking  in  the  sand, 
and  it  is  content  with  such  coarse  prickly 
shrubs  as  the  desert  yields.  Its  ordinary  rate 
of  travel  is  2^  m.  per  hour,  but  the  drome- 
dary (which  is  a  camel  trained  for  speed) 
can  make  9  m.  Its  strength  and  endurance 
make  it  '*  the  carrier  of  the  desert."  It  was 
used  from  the  earliest  period  (Gkn.  zii.  16). 
The  number  one  had  was  a  token  of  his 
wealth.  Job  had  8000,  and  the  Midianites' 
camels  were  like  the  sand  of  the  sea(Judg.  vii. 
12).  The  queen  of  Sheba  brought  fhcm  to 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  2) ;  and  Hazacl  to  Elisha 
(2  Kings  viii.  0);  the  Cushites  had  them  in 
abundance  (2  Chron.  xiv.  15) ;  and  they  were 
even  used  in  war  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17).  The 
camel  was  an  unclean  animal  to  the  Hebrews 
(Lev.  xi.  4),  but  the  Arabs  use  its  milk  and  its 
flesh  for  food .  The  hair  is  woven  into  a  coarse 
doth,  such  as  John  the  BaptLst  \vore  (Matt, 
iii.  4),  which  is  used  for  sacks  and  tents.  The 
skin,  which  is  very  thick  and  tough,  is  made 
into  sandals  and  thongs.  The  expression 
(Matt.  xix.  24),  *'  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  a  needle's  eye,"  etc.,  is  a  proverb  to 
describe  an  impossioility.  A  similar  expres- 
sion (xxiii.  24)  illustrates  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Pharisees  by  their  custom  of  strainmg  out 
(not  at)  a  gnat  from  the  wine  they  drank,  and 
yet  swallowing  an  animal  as  large  as  a  camel. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oamerarius  (properly  Liebhard),  Joachim, 
humanist  and  reformer  ;  b.  at  Bamberg,  88 
m.  n.  of  Nuremberg,  April  12,  1500 ;  d.  at 
Leipzig,  April  17,  1574.  He  studied  at  Leip- 
zig and  Erfurt ;  then  under  Melanchthon  at 


Witienberff  ;  became  professor  of  Greek  and 
Lathd  at  Nuremberg,  1526 ;  at  Tttbingen, 
1585 ;  and  at  Leipzig,  1541.  He  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Reformation.  His  life 
of  Melanchthon  is  a  very  valuable  history  of 
the  whole  movement,  Leipzig,  1566  ;  best  ed., 
Strobel,  Halle,  1777. 

Oamerlango  (di  8.  Romana  Ohiesa),  tlie 
officer  (generally  a  cardinal)  at  the  papal  court 
who  is  charged  with  the  care  of  the  treasures 
and  also  the  government  during  an  interreg- 
num. 

Oameron.  John,  Scottish  theologian  ;  b.  in 
Glasgow  about  1579 ;  d.  at  Montauban, 
France,  1625.  He  studied  there  and  on  tiic 
continent ;  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Sau- 
mur,  1618-20  ;  principal  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  1622  ;  professor  of  divinity  at  Mon- 
tauban, 1624.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
moderate  Calvinistic  school  of  Saumur. 

Cameron,  Richard,  Scotch  preadier ;  b.  at 
Falkland,  Fife,  22  m.  n.n.w.  of  Edinburgh  ; 
d.  at  Aysmoss,  July  22, 1680.  He  was  tutor, 
then  popular  field  preacher ;  went  to  Hol- 
land, 1678  ;  returned  in  1680,  and  with  Don- 
ald (Margin  and  Thomas  Douglas  drew  up  the 
Sanquhar  (the  village  in  which  they  met)  Dec- 
laration, which  disowned  the  authority  of 
Charles  II.  because  of  his  tyranny  ana  de- 
clared war  against  him.  Accompanied  by  an 
armed  band  he  preached  against  those  who 
accepted  the  king,  until  in  the  battle  of  Ays- 
moss,  Ayrshire,  he  was  killed. 

Cameroniana.    See  Paesbttebians,  p. 

Oamiaarda  (from  eamimde,  a  night  attack, 
from  eamUa,  the  peasant's  white  jacket  or 
blouse  worn  on  such  occasions),  those  Protes- 
tants of  Languedoc  who  offered  organized  op- 
position to  the  cruel  measures  of  oppression 
introduced  by  Chaila,  archpriest  of  Cevennes 
(1702-11).  Thev  called  themselves  "  the  chil- 
dren of  Ck)d/*"the  people  of  (5od,"  '^the 
flock  of  Jehovali,"  etc.  Their  leaders,  chief 
of  whom  was  Cavalier  (q.v.),  were  called 
*'  prophets,*'  and  the  movement  was  the- 
ocratic. They  retaliated  the  cruel  treatment 
they  had  received,  but  they  were  morally 
pure.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  varying 
success,  but  terminated  in  their  submission 
(1702-04).  (See  history  by  Ant.  Court  [French], 
Villefranche,  1760,  8  vols.) 

Oamp.    See  War. 

Campanile  (Italian),  the  detached  bell-tower 
of  a  church  ;  the  most  famous  are  Florence, 
Pisa  (the  '*  leaning  tower"),  and  Bologna. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  founder  of  the  Dis- 
ciples (q.v).,  commonly  called  the  CampbeU- 
ites  or  Campbellite  Baptists ;  b.  near  Bally- 
mena.  County  Antrim,  83  m.  n.n.w.  of  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  Sept.  12,  1788 ;  d.  at  Bethany, 
W.  Va.,  March  4.  1866.  He  studied  for  a 
year  at  Glasgow  University  (1808-09) ;  broke 
with  the  Seeders  from  conscientious  scruples 
respecting  their  position  (1809);  joined  his 
father,  Thomas,  at  Washington,  Pa.,  where, 
although  sent  thither  by  the  Associate  Synod 
of  North  America  as  a  Seceder  minister,  lio 
had    gathered    a    congregation    styled  the 
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"  Christian  Association/'  which  issued  a  plea 
for  Christian  union  on  the  simple  basis  of  the 
Scriptures.  Out  of  it  was  organized  (1811) 
the  Brush  Run  (Pa.)  church,  with  Thomas 
Campbell  as  elder  and  Alexander  as  licensed 
preacher.  When  Alexander's  first  child  was 
born  (1812),  he  was  led  to  study  .the  (question 
of  baptism,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
immersion  was  the  correct  form.  He  argued 
this  view,  and  he  and  the  majoritj  ox  the 
diurch  were  immersed.  In  1817  he  removed 
to  Virginia.  There  at  Buffalo  (now  Bethany, 
W.  Ya.),  he  conducted,  in  his  own  house, 
from  1818  to  1822,  the  Buffalo  Seminars,  a 
hi^h  school  in  which  he  hoped  some  lads 
might  be  turned  toward  the  ministry.  In 
1822  he  started  The  Christian  Baptist,  a  peri- 
odical, succeeded,  in  1880,  by  the  monthly 
MiUenrdai  Harbinger,  which  lasted  till  1870. 
In  1826  he  compiled  from  various  Tersions  an 
English  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  by  insisting  therein  that  the  words  **  bap- 
tist" and  "  baptism*'  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  he  caused  a  rupture  l)&- 
tween  the  Brush  Run  church  and  the  Baptists, 
with  whom  they  had  previously  affiliated. 
This  led  him  to  found  a  separate  denomina- 
tion, "  The  Disciples  of  Christ."  In  1841  he 
founded  Bethany  College,  W.  Va.  He  was 
famous  as  a  public  debater ;  indeed,  in  this 
way  first  attracted  general  notice.  (See  his 
works  [including  Tm  Christian  System;  De- 
htUes  tnth  Owen  and  PureeU;  Lectures  on  the 
PenUUeueh  ;  Christian  Baptism  ;  Memoirs  of 
Tlkomas  CampbeU\,  Cincinnati,  18—,  6  vols.  ; 
P»puiar  Lectures  and  Addresses,  Philadelphia, 
1861 ;  8d  ed..  1868 ;  cf.  his  life  by  Robert 
Richardson,  Philadelphia,  1868-70,  2  vols.  ; 
2d  ed.,  Cincinnati,  1872.) 

OampbeU,  Oaorge,  D.D.  (Marischal  Col- 
lege, 1764),  Scotch  divine ;  b.  at  Aberdeen, 
Dec.  25,  1719  ;  d.  ther«,  April  6,  1796.  He 
was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen ; 
entered  th^,  ministry,  1748  ;  became  principal 
of  Jtarischal  College,  1759  ;  and  professor  of 
divinity,  1771 ;  resigned  the  two.  1795.  His 
fame  rests  on  his  Dissertations  on  Miracles  (a 
repl^  to  Hume),  Edinburgh,  1762  (the  most 
original  part  of  which  is  the  argument  that 
the  hifl^hest  anterior  improbability  of  an  alleged 
event  is  counterbalanced  by  slight  direct  evi- 
dence). 

OampbelLJohn,  English  Independent  min- 
ister ;  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1766 ;  d.  in  London, 
April  4,  1840.  He  was  for  many  years  in 
business ;  was  a  founder  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  of  Scotland,  1793  ;  of  Sunday- 
schools  ;  of  the  Magdalene  Societies  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  ;  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  1804 ;  became  minister  of 
an  Independent  chapel  in  London,  1802 ;  in- 
spected missions  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  Africa.  1812-14,  and  1819-21.  and 
published  accounts,  1814  and  1822,  which 
turned  David  Livinerstone's  thoughts  toward 
Africa.  (See  his  life  by  Philip,  London, 
1841.) 

Campbell,  John  Molieod,  D.D.  (Glasgow, 
1868),  Scottish  divine  ;  b.  at  Eilninver,  Argyll- 
shure.  May  4,  1800  ;  d.  at  Roseneath,  Feb.  27, 
1872.    fie  was  educated  at  Edinburght  and 


began  his  ministry  at  Row,  1825 ;  deprived 
for  teaching  heretical  doctrines  concerning 
*'  assurance  of  faith"  and  universal  atonement 
and  pardon,  1831 ;  had  an  independent  congre- 
gation at  GUsgow,  1838-59.  which  he  served 
gratuitously.  He  wrote  The  Nature  of  the 
Atonement  (in  which  he  maintained  that  it 
was  the  spiritual  essence  and  nature  of  Christ's 
sufferings,  and  not  their  penal  character  which 
gave  them  value  in  atonement),  Cambridge, 
1856;  4th  ed.,  1878. 

Campbell,  ^omas,  father  of  Alexander, 
founder  of  the  **  Disciples ;"  b.  in  Ireland, 
Feb.  1,  1763  ;  d.  at  Bethany,  Va.,  Jan.  4, 
1854.  He  entered  the  ministry  (Seceding 
Presbyterians),  1798  ;  went  to  America,  1807, 
and  Joined  the  Associate  Svnod  of  North 
America ;  labored  in  its  ministry  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  until  1809,  when  Alexander 
joined  him  and  be^n  an  independent  move- 
ment ;  went  to  Virginia  a  little  later.  (See 
his  life  by  Alexander  Campbell,  Cincinnati, 
1861.)  See  Alexander  Campbell  and  Dis- 
ciples. 

Campion,  Edmond,  English  Jesuit  and 
martyr ;  b.  in  London,  Jan.  25,  1589-40 ; 
hanged  there,  Dec  1,  1581.  After  a  brilliant 
career  in  school  and  university  (Oxford),  he 
went  to  the  English  college  at  Douay ;  tiierc 
openly  recantea  Protestantism,  to  which  he 
had  bieen  secretly  opposed,  1571  ;  entered  the 
Jesuit  order,  1578 ;  was  sent  on  the  English 
mission,  1580  ;  was  proscribed  bv  the  govern- 
ment, hunted,  captured,  tortured,  and  finally 
executed  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  against 
the  throne.  He  was  an  extraordinary  man— 
learned,  eloquent,  winning.  (See  his  life  by 
R.  Simpson,  London,  1867.) 

Oamp-ma«tings,  religious  out-of-doors  meet- 
ings, especially  held  nowadays  by  Methodists, 
but  long  before  by  the  Covenanters  in  Scot- 
land.   They  often  last  several  days. 

Oampo  Santo,  the  Italian  name  for  the  en- 
closure wherein  distinguished  persons  are 
buried.    That  at  Pisa  is  world-renowned. 

Ca'-na,  a  town  in  Galilee,  the  birthplace  ol 
Nathanael,  where  our  Lord  wrought  nis  first 
miracle  (John  ii.  11),  and  afterward  healed 
the  nobleman's  son  at  Capernaum  by  a  word 
spoken  at  a  distance  (iv.  46).  Its  traditional 
site  is  Kefr  Kenna  2  m.  from  Nazareth,  but 
Robinson  proposes  Kana-el-Jelil  8  or  9  m. 
north.  T.  W.  C. 

Oa'-naan  {low),  the  4th  son  of  Ham  {Qen.  x. 
6).  His  posterity  inhabited  the  country  west 
of  the  Jordan.  The  Jews  believe  that  he  first 
saw  his  grandfather's  shame,  and  instead  of 
concealing  it  told  his  father ;  and  hence  the 
curse  upon  his  descendants.  The  region  peo- 
pled by  them  was  called  the  land  if  promise 
(Heb.  xi.  9),  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  xl. 
15),  the  hxdy  land  (Zech.  ii.  12).  and  PaUstirke 
(Ex.  XV.  14,  Philistia,  R.  V.),  from  the  tribes 
on  the  southwest  coast  Of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  extreme  length  is  about  180  m.  and  its 
averafi^e  width  about  60.  Under  Joshua  it 
was  divided  among  the  12  tribes,  under  Reho- 
boam  into  the  2  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael, and  afterward  was  ruled  over  in  turn  by 
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Babylonians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
In  Christ's  time  there  were  5  Roman  prov- 
inces— Galilee,  Samaria,  Judaea,  Pereea,  and 
Idumea.  It  is  now  under  the  control  of  Tar- 
key. 

it  has  a  very  diversifled  surface,  well  watered 
and  extremely  fertile,  though  now  being 
stripped  of  its  forests  the  productiveness  is 
small.  The  deepest  known  gorge  on  the  earth's 
surface  is  the  valley  through  which  the  Jordan 
flows,  descending  2000  feet  from  its  source  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  various  elevations  of  the 
region  yield  similar  diversities  of  climate,  and 
hence  an  unequalled  variety  of  products.  The 
hills,  now  bare  and  barren,  were  terraced  to  (he 
summit,  and  the  early  and  the  latter  rains 
carefully  stored  secured  all  the  moisture 
needed.  T.  W.  C. 

Ca'*naanite8.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley  were  the  HivUes  in  the  north  (Josh, 
xi.  8) ;  the  Jebvmtes,  in  the  hill  country  around 
Jerusalem,  the  old  name  of  which  was  Jebus 
(Josh.  XV.  8) ;  the  G%rffa»hite$,  probably  east 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Gen.  x.  16) ;  the  Car 
naanites,  in  a  restricted  sense,  north  of  the 
Jebusites  (Josh.  xi.  8) ;  the  Ajnorites,  south 
of  Jerusalem.  ((Jen,  xiv.  7) ;  the  Jlittitej*  or 
children  of  Heth,  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen. 
xxiii.  8,  Num.  xiii.  39),  and  the  Perizzites, 
scattered  through  the  land  as  villagers  (Gen. 
xiii.  7).  All  these,  together  with  some  smaller 
tribes  (Arkites,  Anakim,  etc.),  made  the  popu- 
lation which  was  extirpated  by  the  children 
of  Israel  under  Joshua.  The  scriptural  rea- 
son assigned  for  this  dreadful  overthrow  was 
the  exceeding  wickedness  of  these  nations. 
God  had  borne  lon^  with  them  (Gen.  xv.  16), 
but  there  was  a  limit  even  to  his  forbearance. 
"When  their  iniquity  was  full,  the  Israelites 
were  sent  forth  to  capture  and  destroy,  not  to 
sate  their  own  an^er  or  avarice  or  lust,  but  to 
execute  God's  righteous  judgment.  And 
hence  they  were  often  assisted  by  miracle,  as 
in  crossing  the  Jordan,  the  overthrow  of  Jer- 
icho, the  great  victory  at  Gibeon.  In  view  of 
the  grossly  corrupt  religion  of  the  Canaanites 
and  their  bestial  immorality,  their  total  de- 
fitruction  was  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  establishment  and  preservation  of  true  re- 
ligion on  the  earth.  T.  W.  C. 

Oan'-da-ce,  an  Ethiopian  queen,  whose 
treasurer  was  met  on  the  desert  road  fiom 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza  by  Philip  the  evangelist 
and  converted  to  Christianity.  Her  dominion 
was  the  region  of  Upper  Nubia,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Meroe.  T.  W.  C. 

Oan'-dle-masi  a  church  festival  celebrated 
Feb.  2,  commemorating  the  purification  of  the 
Virgin  Kary.  It  is  celebrated  by  the  lighting 
of  candles  to  indicate  the  prophecy  of  Simeon 
that  the  child  Jesus  should  become  "  a  light 
to  lighten  f  he  Gentiles. ' '  It  was  first  observed 
probably  in  542,  and  seems  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  heathen  festivals  of  purification  held  in 
this  month.  F.  H.  F. 

Oandles  are  used  in  the  service  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  the  true 
Light.  They  are  used  in  the  mass,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  in  benedic- 
tions and  processions,  before  statues,  etc.,  and 
in  praying  for  the  dead.  F,  H.  F. 


OandlMtibk,  The    Golden.    See   Tabba- 

NACLE. 

Oandliah,  Robert  Smith,  D.D.  (College  of 
New  Jersey,  1841 ;  Edinburgh,  1865).  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  in  Fdinburgh,  Mardi 
28,  1806 ;  d.  there,  Oct.  19,  1872.  He  waa 
educated  at  Glasgow  ;  became  minister  of  St. 
George's,  Edinburgh,  1884,  and  remained  till 
death ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  1848 ;  and  after  Chal- 
mers' death  (1847)  the  leading  spirit  therein. 
In  1862  he  received  the  honorary  position  of 
principal  of  the  New  College.  He  tried  to 
effect  a  union  between  the  ftee,  United,  and 
Reformed  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Fngland.  He  wrote 
several  books.  (See  his  Memoir  of  W .  Wilson, 
Edinburgh.  1880.) 

Cange,  Du.    See  Dn  Cange. 

Oanisiag  (ka-nee'-se-us,  properly  Hondt), 
Peter,  Jesuit ;  b.  at  Nimwegen,  Netherlands, 
May  8,  1521 ;  d.  at  Freiburg,  Switzerland, 
Dec.  21,  1507.  He  was  the  first  Carman  to 
enter  the  Society  of  Jesus,  1548  ;  and  became 
first  provincial  for  Germany,  1556.  He  waa 
extraordinarily  active  and  successful  in  spread- 
ing the  society  and  in  suppressing  the  Refor- 
mation in  l^ologne,  Bavana,  and  Austria. 
He  was  beatified,  Nov.  20,  1864.  His  two 
catechisms,  the  larger,  Sumina  dociriiujB  chru- 
tiaruBf  Cologne,  1554,  and  the  smaller.  Institu- 
tions ehriHiaruB  pietatie,  1566  (both  repeated- 
ly reprinted,  and  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages), were  intended  to  counteract  and 
supplant  Luther's  catechisms.  (See  his  life 
by  Riess  [Gkrman],  Freiburg,  1865.) 

Oanon,  BibUcaL    See  Bible,  p.  106. 

Can'-on,  Boolesiastical,  a  person  who  pos- 
aessea  a  probend  or  revenue  allotted  for  the 
performance  of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church.  The  institution  is  first 
heard  of  in  the  6th  century.  Originally  sim- 
ple priests,  living  in  a  community  to  assist  the 
bishop,  and  dependent  entirely  upon  Mm, 
canons  formed  subsequently  in  many  places 
separate  associations,  sometimes  having  (he 
election  of  bishops,  sometimes  subject  only  to 
their  dean,  sometimes  existing  in  cities  where 
there  were  no  bishops. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England 
and  elsewhere  canons  were  formerly  distin- 
guished as  regulars,  those  who  lived  in  mon- 
asteries, secular,  who  did  not,  but  kept  the 
canonical  hours,  and  Ju>norary,  who  were  not 
obliged  to  keep  the  hours.  In  English  cathe- 
drals of  the  present  day  the  canons  are  obliged 
to  be  in  residence  for  8  months  of  the  year. 
There  aro  also  minor  canons  who  take  part  in 
the  daily  choral  service.  F.  H.  F. 

Oanon  of  ihe  Mobs,  that  part  of  the  mass 
which  begins  after  the  "  Sanctus"  with  the 
pra>er  **Te  igitur,"  and  ends,  according  to 
some,  just  before  the  "  Pater  nostcr,"  accord- 
ing to  others,  with  the  consumption  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  so  called  because  it  contains  the  fixed 
rule  for  celebrating  the  eucharist  in  the  Ro- 
man Church. 

Oanon  Z«aw  is,  properly,  the  law  embodied 
in  the  Cormis  Juris  Canonid  of  the  Roman 
Church.    There  are  later  so^^joes  of  law  in 
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that  chiurch,  as  for  example,  the  decreea  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  the  bulls  of  recent  pop^, 
the  Vatican  Council,  etc.  ;  and  there  are  in 
different  Protestant  countries  of  Europe,  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  evangelical  ecclesiastical  law 
which  have  an  historlcai  connection  with  the 
CorpuM  Juris  (Janomei.  In  America,  owing 
to  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  canon 
law  mav  be  defined  as  the  sum  of  the  consti- 
tutional and  legislative  regulations  established 
by  any  ecclesiastical  communion  for  its  own 
government ;  and  as  such  it  plays  no  part  in 
public  affairs,  except  as  the  courts  may  be 
called  upon,  now  and  then,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  a  portion  of  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion under  its  own  laws. 

HiSTORT. — The  regulations  which  were  es- 
tablished governing  the  relations  of  the  church 
to  the  state  and  the  administration  of  her  in- 
ternal affairs  were  called  eanaris  in  distinction, 
from  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  and  the  laws 
ef  the  state.  In  tlie  earliest  times,  there  was 
no  need  of  gathering  these  into  collections, 
but  with  the  increasing  extension  of  the 
church  and  the  greater  complexity  of  its  re- 
lations, collections  became  a  necessity.  The 
first  mention  of  a  code  of  canons  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  It 
seems  probable  that  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  (325)  and  those  of  Ancyra  (314), 
Neo-Cfesarea  (314),  and  Gangra  (365)  had  al- 
ready been  gatnered  into  a  convenient  volume. 
The  first  collection  which  has  come  down  to 
us  is  the  "  Apostolical  Constitutions,"  dating 
from  the  ena  of  the  Sd  to  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century,  which  embrace  dogmatical,  litur- 
gical, ethical,  and  disciplinarv  regulations. 
Connected  with  these,  as  a  kind  of  appendix, 
are  the  "  Apostolical  Canons,"  and  there  is  a 
similar  collection  known  as  the  "  Apostolical 
Church  Order,"  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  8d  centurv.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian 
various  scattered  compilations  were  reduced 
to  a  systematic  form  in  50  books.  Later  came 
the  "  Noraocanon,"  which  contained  the  last- 
mentioned  collection  in  connection  with  the 
civil  laws  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters. 
In  the  year  692  the  Trullan  Council  made  a 
comprehensive  coilectloD,  which  formed  the 
standard  Greek  law  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
fHh  century.  Translations  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Eastern  Church  introduced  them  into  the 
West,  the  best  known  being  the  **  Isidorian" 
of  Spain  (5th  century).  The  decisions  of 
Western  councils  and  the  letters  of  the  popes, 
called  decretals,  were  united  by  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, in  a  collection  called  after  him,  which, 
though  never  formally  adopted,  became,  in 
fact,  the  standard  collection.  A  Spanish  col- 
lection of  the  6th  century,  called  the  Hispana, 
obtained  great  currency  in  Spain  and  in 
Fraoce,  where  it  was  associated  with  the  col- 
lection of  Dionysius  in  its  original,  and  in  a 
moditied  form  (Dionyso-IIadrtana).  These 
collections  of  genuine  decretals  were  increased 
between  the  years  829  and  857  by  a  collection 
called  at  the  present  time  the  pseudo- Isidorian 
decretals.  This  collection,  which  oretended 
to  have  been  prepared  by  Isidorus  Mercator, 
who  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  St.  Isidor 
of  Spain,  was  divided  into  three  parts,  of 


which  the  first,  after  some  introductory  mat- 
ter, contained  the  50  apostolical  canons,  59 
spurious  letters  of  popes  from  Clement  to 
Melchiades,  and  the  spurious  "donation  of 
Constantine  ;"  the  second  opens  with  an  ex- 
tract from  the  preface  of  the  genuine  Spanish 
collection,  and  contains  the  Greek,  Airican, 
€lallic,  and  Spanish  councils  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  Spanish  collection ;  and 
the  third  contained  papal  letters  from  Sylves- 
ter to  Gregory  II.,  of  which  85  were  spurious. 
The  date  of  the  forgery  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  collection  makes  use  of  materials 
drawn  from  the  Council  at  Paris  in  829,  and 
is  itself  quoted  at  Chieny  in  857.  But  in  857 
it  was  unknown  at  Rome,  as  is  seen  by  the 
answer  of  the  pope  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to 
him  in  reference  to  a  spurious  decretal.  In 
863  it  was  still  unknown  there  ;  but  in  864  the 
principles  of  the  false  decretals  begin  to  play 
a  great  part  in  the  letters  of  Nidholas  I.  to 
Hiacmar  of  Rheims  in  the  affair  of  Rotbad  of 
Soiasons.  That  the  spurious  letters  are  a  late 
forgerv  is  endent  from  their  style,  which  is 
that  of  the  monkish  Latin  of  the  9th  century  : 
from  their  monkish  ignorance,  as  when  Cephas 
is  derived  from  caput;  and  from  their  manv 
anachronisms,  as  when  Damasus  (366-84) 
quotes  from  Leo  I.  (440-61),  or  when  letters 
are  dated  in  the  consulships  of  consuls  long 
since  out  of  office.  The  contents  of  many  of 
them  are  so  exactly  adapted  to  later  circum- 
stances as  to  require  a  prophetic  inspiration  on 
the  part  of  the  supposed  writers  to  account  for 
the  correspondence.  Their  general  object 
seems  to  be  to  favor  the  bishops  in  their  con- 
tests with  the  archbishops,  and  to  encourage 
appeals  to  the  "  primates,"  whom  the  writer 
wi^ed  to  see' appointed  in  every  country.  In 
the  absence  of  this  officer,  who  never  got  gen- 
erally appointed,  the  effect  of  the  whole  was 
to  elevate  the  pope  at  tlie  expense  of  the  arch- 
bishops, and  was  thus  welcome  to  Nicholas. 
The  writer  may  have  been  Autgar  of  Mayence, 
who  wished  to  become  primate  of  Germany. 
The  genuineness  of  the  collection  was  not  dis- 
puted in  its  day.  and  was  only  disproved  by 
the  Protestant  schohirship  of  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  The  effect  of  the  collection 
seems  to  have  been  to  promote  tendencies  al- 
ready in  existence,  rather  than  to  call  in  any 
very  new  force.  In  fact,  their  perfect  accord 
with  the  ideas  of  the  times  was  the  great  rea- 
son wtiy  theyr  authority  was  accepted  without 
sufficient  inquiry. 

The  manuals  of  canon  law  which  had 
sprung  up  thus  irregularly  and  in  widely 
separated  districts,  contidned  contradictory 
and  obsolete  elements.  The  whole  needea 
digestion  and  reduction  to  a  system,  and  this 
service  was  performed  bv  Gratian,  a  monk  of 
Bologna,  about  the  middle  of  the  t2th  cen- 
tury. The  resulting  Deeretuin  &ratiani,  as 
it  was  called,  consists  of  three  parts.  The 
first  treats  of  the  sources  of  canon  law,  and 
of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  offices.  The  sec- 
ond r^onsists  of  36  eattsa>,  or  cases  propounded 
for  discussion  and  solution,  and  the  principles 
of  law  illustrated  under  each  are  gathered  m 
distinct  canons.  The  third  part  contains  the 
law  bearing  upon  the  ritual  and  sacraments 
of  the  church. 
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The    Deereium    included    papal   decretals 
down  to  tlio  year  lldd.    The  Bubeequent  mat- 
ter waa  soon  subject  to  publication,  and  sev- 
eral collections  arose,  which  in  their   turn 
needed   cxxlification.    Accordingly,  a  second 
part  of  the  Corpu*  followed  the     Decretum. " 
This  was  divided  into  four  parts,  the  Decretals 
of  Gregory  IX.,  the  Liber  Sextva,  published 
by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  12U8,  the  Clemen- 
ttnoB,  published  by  order  of  Pope  Clement  V., 
and  the  Extf'avagantee,  containing  matter  sub- 
sequent to  the  year  1817,  in  vuious  collec- 
tions. .     ,*  .  ,      . 
Thus  the  Corpui  itself  is  a  powth,  and  suf- 
fers from  the  defects  of  repetition  and  contra- 
diction ivhich  it  was  designed  to  remove.    A 
distinction  is  made  between  its  earlier  and  its 
later  parts,  and  in  case  of  conflict,  the  prefer* 
enco  wfflven  to  the  latter. 

The  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  in 
the  middle  ages  was  due  to  a  vsoicty  of  causes, 
of  which  the  principal  was  the  greater  security 
and  justice  to  be  obtained  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courtH.     The  ctiurch  educated  in  its  universi- 
ties the  great  lawyers  of  the  time,  who  were 
also  priests.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  chtatdi 
was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  not  only  causes 
in  matters  which  might  be  in  some  sense  called 
moral,  like  marriage  causes,  but  also  directly 
criminal  causes,  such  as  adultery  and  perjury. 
The  ecclesiastical  code  was  greatly  superior  to 
the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  codes  of  the  ruling 
nations.     Out  of  this  church  influence  sprung 
also  the  new  science  of  international  law. 
The  Roman  state  had  regarded  all  foreigners 
as  enemies,  but  Christianity  taught  that  all 
were  brothers.    The  emphasis  placed  upon 
the   duties   of  sovereigns  to  their   subjects 
was  the  seed  of  those  constitutions  by  which 
absolute  were  converted  into  limited  mon- 
archies.   Thus  the  canon  law.  which  was  a 
selection  of  the  best  of  all  ancient  law,  blessed 
£urope  in  its  time,  and  has  sent  down  into 
modern  law  most  of  those  elements  of  the  Ro- 
man law  which  are  to  be  found  there.    The 
decline  of  canon  law  tcept  naoe  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  church  which  aaministered  it,  till 
in  the  Reformation  it  was  broken  up  and  set 
aside  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.    (See 
lUchter,  Lehrbueh  dee  kathMiechen  underan- 

Slia^hen  KirchenreehU,  Leipzig ;  8th  ed.,  by 
ove,  1884.)  P.  H.  F. 

Oanonical  Boors  are  periods  of  worship 
designed  to  symbolize  and  perform  the  dutv 
of  the  church  to  "pray  without  ceasing. 
They  were  first  observed  in  the  Christian 
duirch  119  a  part  of  the  forms  of  worship  in- 
herited from  Judaism  (see  Acts  ii.  15,  hi.  1, 
X.  9).  These  were  the  8  hours  of  9  o'clock, 
12,  and  8.  To  these  was  added  the  hour  of 
midnight,  when  Paul  and  Silas  prayed  in  the 
priHon.  Prayers  at  daybreak  and  nightfall 
were  added  later,  and  by  the  time  of  Jerome 
tiu»j»e  0  hours  were  regularlv  observed  in  the 
monasteries.  When  8  such  hours  are  counted 
the  remaining  2  are  that  at  8  o*clock  in  the 
moruing,  and  at  retiring.  F.  H.  F. 

Oanoniiation,  the  declaration  with  special 
ceremonies  that  a  certain  deceased  member  of 
the  (^atholic  Church  is  a  saint  whose  worship 
Is  iaoumbent  upon  the  whole  church.    The 


worship  of  a  saint  did  not  at  flrst  require 
papal  authority,  but  after  the  year  1181  this 
was  declared  necessary.  The  bishops  contin- 
uing the  former  custom,  they  were  formally 
forbidden  to  canonize  any  one  by  a  decree  of 
the  years  1626  and  1684.  The  process  of  de- 
termining whether  a  given  person  who  has 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  is  a  proper  candi- 
date for  canonization  is  a  long  one.  If  it  is 
regularly  proved  that  he  has  lived  a  pious  life 
and  wrought  miracles  he  is  pronounced  blessed 
(becUue),  This  must  ordinarily  be  deferred 
till  50  years  at  least  after  his  decease.  If  it  is 
shown  that  he  still  exercises  the  miraculous 

Eower,  as  by  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb, 
e  is  finally  pronounced  sanctified  (sanettis), 

F.  H.  F. 

Oanstein,  Baron  Karl  Hildebrand,  founder 
of  the  well-known  Canstein  Bible  Institute  at 
Halle  ;  b.  at  Lindenberg,  Brandenburg,  Aug. 
15,  1667  ;  the  friend  of  Spener  and  Francke  ; 
d.  in  Berlin,  Aug.  19, 1719.  In  order  to  dis- 
tribute the  Bible  at  the  lowest  rates  he  estab- 
lished, in  1710,  his  Institute,  and  endowed  it 
by  his  will.  (See  his  life  by  Plath,  Halle. 
1861.) 

Oanterbnry,  English  town,  population 
(1881),  21,000  ;  58  m.  e.s.e.  of  London,  gives 
the  name  to  a  diocese,  province,  and  cathe- 
dral. 1.  Diocese,  population  (1881),  658,269 ; 
comprises  the  county  of  Kent,  excepting  a 
small  portion,  and  a  district  in  Surrey  (south 
bank  of  the  Thames).  In  it  are  the  arch- 
bishop's country  residence  at  AddiuKton  and 
his  I^ndon  residence,  Lambeth  Palace.  2. 
Province  comprehends  24  dioceses  of  South- 
ern England  and  Wales,  over  which  the  arch- 
bishop has  metropolilical  lurisdiction.  8. 
Cathedral,  the  original  building  was  prior  to 
Augustine,  the  firbt  archbishop  (600) ;  but  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  1067 ;  the  present  building 
was  erected  between  1070  and  1495.  In  its 
choir  Thomas  Bccket  was  murdered  (1170). 
History,— The  See  of  Canterbury  was  founa- 
cd  bv  Au^stine  (597),  who  was  consecrated 
its  first  bishop  by  Vcrgilius,  ArcLbishop  of 
Aries.  It  was  Poi)e  Gregory  the  Great's  plan 
to  have  24  bishoprics  in  England,  12  each  be- 
longing to  the  archbishops  of  London  and 
York.  But  Canterbury  and  not  London  re- 
mained the  seat  after  Augustine*s  death.  In- 
cluding him  and  the  living  one,  92  archbishops 
have  sat  upon  its  throne,  the  most  famous  of 
whom  are  Augustine,  Anselm,  Becket,  Brad 
wardine,  Cranmer,  Pole,  and  Laud.  The 
archbishop  is  the  Primate  of  all  England  and 
Metropolitan  ;  ex  officio  the  first  subject  of  the 
crown  after  the  princes  of  the  blood  royfd. 
He  crowns  the  sovereign.  He  can  confer  de- 
grees in  divinitv,  law,  and  medicine.  The 
endowment  of  tlie  office  is  now  fixed  at  £15,- 
000  per  annum.  For  history  see  Stanly, 
MemoriaU  of  Canterbury,  London,  10th  ea., 
1883. 

Canticles.    See  Song  of  Songs. 

Cantor.    See  Prkcentor. 

Oa-per'-na-um  {village  of  NcJium),  a  city  of 
(Galilee  in  the  time  of  Christ  not  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  in  a  rich  and 
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populooB  region.  It  was  called  Christ's  *'  own 
dty"  (Matt.  ix.  1),  the  scene  of  most  of  his 
mighty  works  and  liis  wonderful  instructions 
(Matt  zL  dO).  It  was  in  the  country  which 
Isuah  (iz.  1)  predicted  should*  be  the  first  to 
see  the  gospel  light  (Matt.  iv.  12-16).  Al- 
though so  often  mentioned  in  the  gospels  and 
so  interesting  in  its  history,  its  name  and  its 
site  have  fallen  into  deep  obscurity,  and  the 
latter  is  still  a  vexed  question  io  biblical  geog- 
raphy. Two  sites  have  been  assigned  for  our 
Lord's  own  city.  One  is  Khan  Minyeh,  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  fine  plain  of  Gen- 
nesaret,  near  the  lake,  in  favor  of  which  are 
Dr.  Robinson,  Kiepert,  Bepp,  and  members 
of  the  Palestine  exploration  societies.  The 
other  is  TM-H&m,  trom  2  to  8  m.  north  of 
Khan  Minyeh,  where  there  are  found  exten- 
sive ruins,  among  which  are  conspicuous  those 
of  a  large  synagogue,  with  portions  of  col- 
umns, pedestaU,  ana  Corinthian  capitals.  The 
number  and  character  of  these  ruins,  together 
with  some  minor  considerations,  have  led  the 
Wilsons,  W.  M.  Thomson,  Dixon,  Ritter,  and 
others  to  consider  this  the  site  ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  argument  appears  to  be  with  them. 
Further  excavations  may  in  time  furnish  such 
indications  as  will  be  decisive.        T.  W.  C. 

Oaph'-tory  the  original  seat  of  the  Caphto- 
rini  or  Philistines  (Deut.  il.  23,  Amos  ix.  7). 
It  has  been  identified  with  Cappadocia,  Cy- 
prus, and  Crete,  but  is  more  likely  Capht-ur, 
the  northern  delta  of  Egypt,  from  whicli  the 
Phcenicians  emigrated  into  Asia.   T.  W.  C. 

Oap-i-to  (properly  ECpfel),  Wolfgang  Fab- 
xioina,  D.D.  (Freiburg.  1566),  Protestant  re- 
former ;  b.  at  Hagenau,  £lsass,  1478  ;  d.  of 
the  plague,  at  Strassburg,  Nov.  2,  1541.  He 
studied  at  Freiburg  in  Breisgau  ;  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Basel,  1515  ;  chaplain  of 
Albert  of  Mayence,  1520 ;  provost  at  Strass- 
burg, 1523 ;  went  over  to  the  Reformation, 
and  married,  Aug.  1,  1524 ;  a  second  time. 
1532  (with  the  widow  of  (Ecolampadius) ; 
labored  zealously.  He  introduced  the  Refor- 
mation into  Hagenau  and  was  Butzer's  coad- 
jutor at  Strassburg  ;  with  him  wrote  the  Tet- 
rapnlitan  Confession  ;  and  alone  the  Witten- 
berg Concordat  (see  those  arts.).  (See  his  life 
by  J.  W.  Baum,  Elberfeld,  1860.) 

Oapttnlailes,  a  name  given  to  the  general 
laws  binding  upon  all  the  various  peoples  of 
the  Carolingian  Prankish  kingdom,  proceed- 
ing from  the  ro^al  authority,  and  embraced 
in  chapters  {capita),  Each  little  nation  had 
its  own  private  code  by  which  its  members 
were  governed.  The  capitularies  embrace 
also  Merovingian  laws,  more  properly  called 
decreta.  Since  the  kings  bad  authority  in 
the  religious  sphere  as  well  as  the  civil,  many 
of  these  capitularies  relate  to  ecclesiastical 
matters.  F.  H.  F. 

Oappado'-«ia,  the  largest  and  most  eastern 
province  of  Asia  Minor.  Jews  resident  in  it 
were  among  Peter's  hearers  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (AcU  ii.  9),  and  Christians  in  it 
were  among  those  addressed  by  him  in  his 
First  Epistle  (i.  1).  T.  W.  C. 

.  Oapp«l,  Loola,  Reformed  Chureh  of  France  ; 
b.  at  SaintElier,  near  Sedan,  Oct.  15,  1585  ; 
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d.  at  Saumur,  June  18,  1658.  After  finishing^ 
his  studies  at  Saumur  he  continued  them  dur- 
ing 4  years  at  diflferent  universities ;  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Saumur,  1614  ;  of  the-- 
ology  at  same,  1638.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the 
first  rank,  and  a  man  of  independent  Judg- 
ment. He  distinguished  himself  in  all  branches 
of  theology,  but  at  the. present  day  Is  best 
known  as  the  opponent  of  the  Buxtorf  theory 
of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points, 
accents,  and  punctuation  marks,  holding  that, 
thej  were  no  part  of  the  inspired  text,  but  ad- 
ditions of  the  6th  century  a.d.  His  greatest 
work  was  his  Critica  Sacra,  Paris,  1650.  (See 
6.  Schnederm&nn,  Die  Controrerfte  des  Ludo- 
tieus  Capellus  mit  den  Bttxtorfen,  Leipzig, 
1879.) 

Captain.    See  Anmr,  p.  46. 

OaptivM,  Captivity.    See  War. 

Captivity  in  Babylon.  This  was  the  long- 
est and  most  influential  of  the  many  captivities 
of  the  Jews,  lasting  over  two  generations  and. 
curing  the  people  entirely  of  their  inveterate 
propensity  to  iaol-worship.  The  70  years  of 
Its  duration  is  now  considered  a  round  num- 
ber, and  therefore  need  not  be  accurately  de- 
fined. While  thus  in  exile  the  Jews  observed 
circumcision,  kept  ^nealogical  tables,  main- 
tained the  usual  distinctions  of  rank,  and  thus 
Preserved  their  nationality  intact.  In  636  they 
eg&n  their  return,  under  Cyrus's  permission, 
and  continued  it  afterward  under  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  ii.  2),  under  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  7),  and  un- 
der Nehemiah  (Neh.  vii.  66).  Those  who  did 
not  return  were  known  as  TTie  Diaspora  or 
dispersion  (John  vii.  85,  James  L  1,  1  Peter  i. 
1,  R.  v.).  As  for  the  deportation  of  Israel  by 
Assyria  there  is  no  evidence,  and  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  10  tribes,  as  a  body  ever  re- 
turned to  Palestine.  Nor  did  they  maintain  a 
distinct  existence  anywhere,  but  were  inter- 
mingled and  confounded  with  the  great  body 
of  their  countrymen  scattered  over  the  Roman 
Empire.  T.  W.  C. 

Capuchins  (kap-fl-chin),  a  monastic  order, 
so  called  from  the  long-pointed  eapuehe  or 
cowl  they  wear,  founded  in  1526  by  Matteo 
di  Bassi,  of  Urbino,  an  Observantine  Francis- 
can at  Monte  Falco,  in  Urbino,  Central  Italy, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  restoringthe  priini- 
tive  Franciscan  dress  and  rule.  They  were 
at  first  persecuted  by  the  Franciscans.  They 
are  governed  by  a  vicar-general ;  live  by  beg- 
ging, and  have  only  the  coarsest  fare  and 
meanest  surroundings.  They  have  ever  had  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  common  people.  Their 
third  vicar-general,  Bernardino  Ochino,  be- 
came a  Protestant  (1542). 

Capuoiati,  or  Capntiati  (from  eapuehe),  a 
Burgundian  sect  founded  in  1182  by  a  carpen- 
ter, Durand,  who  claimed  inspiration  from  the 
Virgin  Mary,  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
church  and  state.  It  was  suppressed  by  Bish- 
op Hugo  of  Auxerre  (1182-1206). 

Caraocioli(karat'-cho>lee),  Oaleazso.Mar* 
quia  of  Vice,  b.  in  Naples,  1517  ;  d.  in  Ge- 
neva, May  7, 1586.  He  was  converted  to  Prot- 
estantism, 1541 ;  fled  to  Geneva,  1551 ;  there 
released  from  bis  wife,  Vittoria  de  Nocera, 
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grand-niece  of  Pope  Panl  IV.,  by  the  Geneva 
courts  (1559),  he  married  Anna  Framery,  1560. 
He  stood  in  high  favor  with  the  Protestants, 
and  was  the  glory  and  stren^h  of  the  Italian 
congregation  there.  (See  his  life,  in  Italian, 
bv  l^icoolo  Balbani,  Geneva,  1587 ;  n.e.  by 
£.  Comba»  Florence,  1875 ;  £ng.  trans.,  Lon- 
don, 1008.) 

Carmitea.    See  Eabaites. 

Oar'-che-mlsh  {fort  of  Chenu>ah),  a  chief 
city  on  the  Euphrates,  taken  by  Pharaoh  Neco 
after  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  in  which  King 
Josiah  was  slain  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29),  afterward 
retaken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlvi.  2).  Its 
precise  site  is  not  determined.        T.  W.  C. 

Cardinal,  the  name  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  papal  court.  The  pope  occupies 
the  threefold  position  of  bishop  of  Rome,  arch- 
bishop of  a  province  of  8  bishoprics,  and  pri- 
mate of  Uie  Occident,  and  so  head  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  In  all  these  capacities  he  needs 
the  same  assistance  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  other  bish- 
ops, and  the  cardinals  are  the  officers  who 
render  the  required  assistance.  The  same 
board  of  officers  originally  assisted  him  in  all 
his  functions,  so  that  it  was  the  college  of 
presbyters  of  the  city  of  Rome  who  became 
the  original  and  model  of  the  subsequent  col- 
lege of  cardinals.  The  city  was  early  divided 
into  various  districts,  in  each  of  which  there 
was  one  principal  church  where  baptisms  and 
other  principal  forms  of  service  were  per- 
formea.  It  was  the  presbyter  of  such  a  chief 
(or  cardinal)  church  who  had  a  seat  in  the 
council  of  the  Roman  bishop.  With  these 
presbyters  were  next  associated  deacons  for 
the  distribution  of  charity.  Under  Stephen 
IV.  (d.  771)  there  were  added  the  suburbica- 
rian  bishops.  After  much  vacillation,  the 
number  of  cardinals  was  fixed  by  Sixtus  V. 
in  1590  at  70.  Of  these  6  are  cardinal-bishops 
(these  suburbicarian  bishops),  50  are  cardinal- 
priests,  who  derive  their  titles  from  churches 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  but  who  may  be  bishops 
or  archbishops  of  other  dioceses,  and  14  cardi- 
nal-deacons. The  requirements  for  the  cardi- 
nalate  are  the  same  as  for  a  bishopric.  In  all 
ages  of  the  church  abuses  have  been  connected 
with  the  system,  as  when  Giovanni  de  Medici 
was  made  cardinal  at  10  (afterward  Leo  X.). 
The  ceremonies  at  the  installation  of  a  cardi- 
nal are  very  elaborate.  The  insignia  are 
chiefly  the  red  hat,  and  to  receive  the  hat  has 
the  same  meaning  as  to  become  a  cardinal. 
The  vestments  are  also  scarlet.  The  title  of 
a  cardinal  is  "your  eminence.**  In  the  des- 
patch of  the  buainefla  of  the  Roman  court,  a 
variety  of  offices  and  boards  have  been  from 
time  to  time  established,  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  which  coincide  with  each  other  at 
many  points.  Hence  custom,  more  than  the 
ori^mal  constitution  of  the  different  bureaus, 
decides  where  a  given  cause  is  to  be  decided. 
Since  the  Reformation  a  number  of  "  congre- 
gations'* have  been  created,  which  are  com- 
mittees of  cardinals,  with  a  president,  secre- 
tary, and  various  assistants,  such  as  theo- 
logians. Of  these  the  Congreffadon  of  the  In* 
quisition,  and  of  the  Propagauon  of  the  Faith 
are  the  most  famous.    The  latter  attends  to 


the  affairs  of  all  countries,  as  America,  fai 
which  the  operations  of  the  church  are  con- 
sidered missionary.  The  whole  college  of 
regularly  instituted  cardinals  elect  the  pope, 
though  not  necessarily  from  their  own  num* 
ber.    See  Covculyk,  Cubia.         F.  H.  F. 

Cardinal  Virtues,  The,  are  prudence,  Jus- 
tice, temperance,  and  fortitude. 

Oarey,  William,  D.D.  ( ,  18--)  Baptist 

missionary;  b.  at  Paulerspury,  near  North- 
ampton, England,  Aug.  17,  1761  ;  d.  at  Ser- 
ampore,  18  m.  n.  of  (Sdcutta,  India,  June  0, 
1884.  He  became  minister  at  Moulton,  1786  ; 
at  Leicester,  1789 ;  Joined  in  founding  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  (1702),  and  was  its 
first  missionary  to  India,  where  he  arrived  In 
1704.  Unable  at  once  to  begin  missionary 
labor  he  became  superintendent  of  an  indigo 
factory  near  Maldim,  Bengal,  and  the  next 
year  started  a  church  ;  removed  to  Serampore, 
1799,  and  began  missionary  operations  with 
school  and  printing-press,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded 26  versions  of  the  Bible.  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Sanskrit,  Beneali, 
and  Mahratta  in  the  newly-founded  college 
of  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  and  he  held  this 
office  until  it  was  abolished.  He  also  success- 
fully propagated  the  gospel.  His  Inquiry 
into  the  Obligations  of  Christians  to  use  Means 
for  the  ContersicTi  of  the  HeatJiens  was  one  of 
the  earliest  missionary  tracts  in  the  language. 
He  made  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  Ben- 
gali and  other  languages  of  India.  He  also 
Prepared  various  grammars  and  dictionaries. 
[e  was  thrice  married.  (See  his  life  by  Eus- 
tace Carey,  London,  1886 ;  [with  Marshman 
and  Ward]  by  Marahman,  London,  1850,  3 
vols.  ;  by  (ieorge  Smith,  1885  ;  2d  ed.,  1887.) 

Cargin,  Donald  (or  Daniel),  Scotch  Cove- 
nanter ;  b.  at  Rattray,  Perthshire,  about  1619 ; 
executed  in  Edinburgh,  July  27,  1681.  He 
studied  at  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews ;  be- 
came minister  in  Glasgow,  1655 ;  publicly 
pronounced  the  Restoration  a  calamity  on  ac- 
count of  Charles'  character  ;  deprivea  of  his 
benefice  and  banished  bevond  the  Tay,  1662, 
he  led  a  wandering  preacher's  life  until  1680, 
when  he  joined  Richard  Cameron  (q.v.)  in 
open  rebeUion.  The  next  year  (July  11)  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  shortly  after  executed. 

Oarlstadt.    See  Kablstadt. 

Car'-mel  {fruitful),  1.  A  city  of  Judah, 
9  m.  s.e.  of  Hebron,  where  Saul  erected  a 
trophy  (1  Sam.  xv.  12),  where  Abigail  dwelt 
(xxv.  2),  and  where  Uzziah  had  vineyards  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  10).  2.  The  only  bold  headland 
in  Palestine.  It  separates  Sharon  on  the  s. 
from  Jezreel  on  the  n.  The  range  runs  12 
m.  in  a  s.e.  direction  and  is  covered  with 
copse,  oaks,  and  evergreens.  Its  verdure  and 
grace  of  outline  and  its  rich  pastures  are  often 
referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  (Sonf:  of  Sol. 
vii.  5.  Isa.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  Amos  i.  2).  It 
was  the  scene  of  notable  events  in  the  history 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha  (2  Kings  i.  9-15,  ii.  25, 
iv.  26).  The  place  of  the  destruction  of  the 
priests  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xviii.)  is  marked  by 
the  Arab  name,  E^^-Maharrakafi,  "  the  burn- 
ing," still  ffiven  to  it.  On  the  summit  is  a 
huge  Carmdite  monastexy.  T.  W.  C. 
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OftiswlitM,  an  order  of  monks,  originally 
eremitic,  founded  by  a  certain  Berthold,  in 
the  Idth  century,  upon  Mt.  Carmel.  This 
was  the  period  or  the  crusades,  and  the  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem  gave  the  order  a  rule  in 
1900,  which  was  confirmed  by  tJhe  pope  in 
1224.  But  soon  the  crusades  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  Carmelites  withdrew  from  Palestine, 
and  were  soon  fotind  in  Cyprus;  Sicily,  and 
even  England.  In  1246  their  first  general 
chapter  was  held,  and  in  1247  their  original 
rule — which  required  separate  cells,  labor,  and 
at  times  silence—was  made  more  mild.  Their 
costume,  which  had  been  of  white  and  black 
striped  material,  was  clianged  to  a  white 
mantle  orer  a  black  robe.  In  1287  the  scapu- 
lar was  invented  by  them— a  piece  of  clothmg 
consisting  of  two  bands  of  gray  woollen  cloth 
worn,  the  one  over  the  back,  and  the  other 
over  the  breast,  and  fastened  together  at  the 
shoulders,  which  it  was  pretended  had  been 
brought  down  from  heaven  by  the  Virgin, 
who  would  pass  through  purgatory  every 
Saturday  and  release  all  who  should  be  found 
there  wearing  it.  This  greatly  increased  the 
following  of  the  order.  It  soon  claimed  to 
stand  in  special  relations  to  the  Virgin.  In 
1452  convents  for  females  were  estabUshed. 
But  the  demoralization  of  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  period  affected  the  Carmelites  as  well  as 
otiher  orders.  Numerous  reformations  and 
the  formation  of  new  congregations  followed. 
In  the  16th  century  the  barefooted  Carmelites 
of  Spain  were  formed,  which  set  themselves 
against  the  times  by  emphasizing  asceticism 
and  fanaticism.  The  order  had  now  in  all 
four  generals,  those  of  the  modified  rule,  of 
the  Congregation  of  Mantua,  of  the  barefooted 
Carmelites  of  Spain,  and  of  the  barefooted 
monks  of  Italy.  Its  pretensions  increased,  till 
it  claimed  to  have  been  in  existence  from  the 
days  of  Elijah  himself  1    The  order  still  exists. 

F.  H.  F. 

0«nifla«chi  (kar-ne'-sek-ee),  Piotro,  Italian 
Protestant  martyr  ;  b.  at  Florence  about  1600  ; 
d.  in  Rome,  Oct.  S,  1567.  He  rose  to  be  papal 
secretary  and  prothonotary  under  Clement 
VII.  (1529-34),  and  so  influential  that  it  was 
said  tnat  he  ruled  the  church  more  than  the 
pope  did  ;  fell  under  Protestant  influences  and 
consequent  suspicion  (although  he  never  left 
the  church)  after  Clement's  death  and  held  no 
further  church  position ;  condemned  by  the 
Inquisition  at  Rome  and  executed.  (See  life 
by  L.  Witte,  Halle,  1888,  [pp.  66].) 

Osmival,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  sig- 
nifying the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  till  Lent,  or  more  restri^iedly  the  few 
dajrs  immediately  preceding  Lent,  celebrated 
in  Rome  from  early  times  with  great  public 
license.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  un- 
;  doubtedly  to  be  sought  in  the  Bacchanalian 
festivities  of  heathenism,  which  the  church 
found  it  easier  to  modify  than  to  suppress. 
Races  and  masked  promenades  constitute  t-he 
distinguishing  features  of  the  celebration. 
Other  dties,  as  Milan  and  Venice,  had  their 
carnivals  also.  F.  H.  F. 

Oarolin*  Books,  The,  arose  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Charlemagne  uron  occasion  of  the  sec- 
ond Synod  of  Nioe  in  787,  which  commaodod 


the  worship  of  images.  They  are  four  in 
number  and  comprise  120  chapters.  Alcuin 
may  have  had  a  hand  in  their  preparation. 
Their  genuineness,  though  often  disputed,  is 
undoubted.  They  take  a  middle  position  be- 
tween the  iconoclasts  and  the  favorers  of  im- 
age worship.  Pictures  may  be  placed  in  the 
churches,  but  they  are  neither  to  be  wor- 
shipped, nor  the  saints  through  them.  The 
authority  of  the  fathers  and  of  (he  Bible  is  in- 
voked in  behaU*  of  this  position.  The  books 
have  a  wider  interest  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  a  mirror  of  the  whole  theology  of  the 
Frankish  Church.  They  occupy  theologically 
the  position  of  Gregory  the  Great,  ana  even 
present  as  their  cre^  the  Confession  of  Pe- 
lagius  1  F.  H.  F. 

Carpenter,  Lant,  LL.D.  (Glasgow,  1806), 
English  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  Kidderminster,  Sept. 
2,  1780  ;  studied  at  Glasgow  ;  taught  school ; 
became  minister  at  Bristol,  1817,  and  exerted 

great  influenai  in  the  town  and  deoomination  ; 
rowncd  in  the  Mediterranean  near  Leghorn, 
April  5, 1840.  (See  his  biography  by  his  son, 
London,  1842.) 

Carpenter,  Mary,  daughter  of  above,  Uni- 
tarian ;  b.  at  £xeter,  April  8,  1807 ;  d.  at 
Bristol,  June  14,  1877.  Her  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  improvement  of  the  pauper  and 
criminal  classes.  She  established  at  Bristol 
ragged  and  reformatory  schools,  and  became 
an  authority  in  such  kind  of  reform.  She 
was  interested  likewise  in  the  education  of 
Hindoo  women,  and  in  1866,  1868,  1869,  and 
1875  visited  India  for  that  and  other  philan* 
thropic  purposes.  She  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  many  of  her  ideas  embodied  in  legisla- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad.  (See  life  by 
J.  £.  Carpenter,  London,  1879.) 

Gaiwpoo'-ra-tea.  a  Gnostic  teacher  from 
Alexandria,  who  flourished  in  the  first  decades 
of  the  2d  century.  His  followers,  the  Car- 
pocratians,  were  notorious  for  their  immoral 
life.  They  first  honored  with  public  cere- 
monies the  busts  of  their  heroes— the  begin- 
ning of  image  worship.  F.  H.  F. 

Oarpzov  (karptsof),  German  Protestant 
theologians  (originally  from  Spain,  name  Oar- 
pezana).  1 .  Jcmann  Benedict,  b.  at  Rochlitz, 
16.  m.  n.n.w.  of  Chemnitz,  June  22,  1607  ;  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  Leipzig,  1643 ; 
d.  there,  Oct.  22,  1657.  He  founded  the  dis- 
cipline of  symbolics  through  his  posthumous 
wovklsa^oge,  etc.  (introduction  to  the  symboli- 
cal Lutheran  books),  Leipzig,  1665.  2.  Johana 
Benedict,  son  of  preceding;  b.  at  Leipzig, 
April  24, 1689  ;  became  professor  there  of  Ori- 
ental languages,  1668 ;  of  theology,  1684  ;  d. 
there,  March  28,  1699.  He  was  the  opponent 
of  the  Pietists  and  suppressed  their  Collegia 
philobiblica.  8.  Samuel  Benedict,  another 
son ;  b.  at  Leipzig,  Jan.  17,  1647 ;  became 
successor  of  Spener,  as  chief  court  preacher,  at 
Dresden.  1692  ;  d.  there,  Aug.  81.  1707.  4. 
Johann  Gfrottlob.  son  of  preoeding  ;  b.  at  Dres- 
den, Sept.  26,  1679  ;  became  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Letpelg,  1719  ;  superintend- 
ent at  Lttbeck,  1780 ;  d.  there,  April  7,  1767. 
He  was  the  roost  learned  theologian  of  the 
name,  and  wrote  against  Ittdiard  Simon  and 
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Oiericus  an  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
Leipzig,  1 714-21 .  5.  Johann  Benedict,  erand- 
son  of  the  first  named  ;  b.  at  Iicipzig,  may  20, 
1720;  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Helm- 
stedt,  1748 ;  also  of  theology,  1749 ;  also  ab- 
bot  of  Kdnigslfltter,  1759 ;  d.  at  Helmstedt, 
April  28,  1803. 

Oarroll,  John,  Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  at  Up- 
per Marlborough,  Md.,  Jan.  8,  1785 ;  ap- 
pointed vicar-general,  1786  ;  bishop  of  Balti- 
more—the first  R.  C.  bishop  in  U.  8.  A. — 
1789  ;  archbishop,  1815  ;  d.  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
Dec.  8,  1815. 

Oarson,  Alexander,  LL.D.  (Bacon  College, 
Kj.,  18 — ),  Irish  Baptist;  b.  near  Stewarts- 
town.  County  Tyrone,  1776  ;  d.  at  Belfast, 
Aug.  24, 1844.  He  was  educated  at  Qlasgow  ; 
became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Tobberraore,  near  Coleraine,  1798 ;  being  con- 
vinced of  the  scripturalness  of  the  Congrega- 
tional form  of  church  government  he  left  the 
Presbvterians,  and  in  the  same  place  started 
an  inaependent  church  in  1804.  For  10  years 
he  had  to  preach  in  barns  and  in  the  open  air, 
before  a  chapel  could  be  built  him.  In  1880 
he  became  a  Baptist,  while  attempting  to  re- 
fute Haldane's  new  view  of  baptism,  and  his 
book,  Baptism :  Its  Mode  and  Su^eeis  (Edin- 
burgh, 1881),  is  a  Baptist  classic.  He  was 
very  able  and  learnea  and  justly  honored. 
(See  his  life  by  G.  C.  Moore,  London,  1851, 
and  Douglas,  London.  1884.  His  works  were 
published  in  6  vols.,  Dublin,  1847-64.) 

Oantarea,  WUliam,  D.D.  (Edinburgh, 
1709),  Scotch  Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Cathcart, 
near  Glasgow,  Feb.  11, 1649  ;  d.  in  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  28,  1716.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh, 
1663-67  ;  fled  to  Holland  to  escape  persecution 
as  a  stout  Presbyterian,  and  there  entered  the 
service  of  William  of  Orange,  whose  fortunes 
he  advanced  in  a  signal  manner,  and  whobe 
entire  confidence  he  enjoyed,  under  Anne 
his  direct  political  influence  ceased,  but  he  be- 
came principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
1703,  and  in  this  new  sphere  also  distinguished 
himself.  His  coreligionists'  esteem  was  shown 
by  his  four- times  election  to  the  moderator- 
ship,  1706,  1708,  1711,  1714.  As  a  man  of 
wonderful  shrewdness,  wisdom,  honesty,  bold- 
ness, and  tact  he  played  a  ^at  part  in  the 
civil  and  political  history  of  his  country.  (See 
his  life  by  R.  H.  Story,  London,  1874.) 

Oartesian  Philosophy.    Sec  Dbs  Cartes. 

Carthage,  an  ancient  Punic  city,  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  in  146  B.C.,  re-established  by 
Augustus  in  29  B.C.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  **  Africa,"  was  the  home  of  Ter- 
tuUian,  the  first  theological  writer  of  the  Latin 
Church,  of  Cyprian,  the  bishop  of  the  city, 
who  was  martyred  there  (258),  and  was  sev- 
eral times  the  residence  of  Augustine.  In  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century  it  fecame  the  Van- 
dal capital,  was  stormed  by  the  Greek  Bclisa- 
rius  in  633,  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Mohammedans  in  706.  F.  H.  F. 

Car-thn'-si-ana,  a  monastic  order  founded 
by  Bruno  in  1084,  derivine  its  name  from  its 
first  seat.  Chartreuse.  The  characteristic  of 
the  order  may  be  found  in  the  idea  of  seclu- 


sion. Bruno  built  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions separate  cells,  occupied  at  first  by 
two,  and  later  by  one  brother.  Here  the 
minor  hours  were  said,  the  food  of  each  pre- 
pared, and  the  religious  life  chiefly  lived. 
The  seclusion  of  the  monks  from  the  world 
and  its  cares  and  temptations,  of  the  profes- 
sors from  the  lay  brethren,  of  the  order  from 
other  orders,  of  the  individual  monk  from 
others,  were  the  measures  taken  to  carry  out 
the  idea  of  the  order  and  maintain  its  exist- 
ence. And  they  have  met  with  great  success. 
It  has  remained  more  incorrupt  and  unmodi- 
fied than  any  of  its  associate  orders.  The  or- 
der began  early  to  spread.  In  1151  there  were 
14  houses.  In  1170  the  order  was  taken  under 
t he  speci al  protection  of  the  pope.  About  1 700 
there  were  170  establishments.    It  still  exists. 

F.  H.  F. 

Oartaphilua.    See  Jew,  the  Wandering. 

Oartwright,  Thomas,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  in  Hertfordshire,  1535 ;  d.  at  Warwick, 
Dec.  27,  1608.  Ho  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  fellow  successively  of  St.  John's 
(1560)  and  Trinity  (1562)  colleges,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety. 
From  1565  to  1567  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
archbishop  of  Armagh.  In  1569  he  became 
Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  next  year  was  deprived  in  con- 
sequence of  alleged  "  impious  and  unscriptu- 
raf '  inveighing  against  the  Anglican  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  and  in  1571  he  Aas  deprived  of  his 
fellowship.  He  went  to  the  Continent,  returned 
after  a  year,  but  finding  that  his  outspoken 
sympathy  with  the  Puritan  movement  only 
brought  him  into  trouble,  he  quitted  England 
in  1578  and  did  not  return  until  1585.  From 
that  year  till  his  death  he  was  master  of  the 
Leicester  Hospital  at  Warwick  (an  asylum 
for  12  poor  brothers  established  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  in  1571).  **  He  frequetitly 
preached  in  the  town  and  neighborhood,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  introduce  extem- 
porary prayer  into  the  services.  .  .  .  [His] 
position  in  relation  to  the  religious  parties  was 
in  some  measure  that  of  an  eclectic.  .  .  .  [He 
argued]  that  admitted  abuses  in  the  church 
did  not  justify  separation  from  its  commun- 
ion. ...  His  ideal  in  relation  to  church  dis- 
cipline and  organization  was  essentially  Pres- 
byterian, and  this  in  direct  conjunction  with 
the  civil  power.  .  .  .  His  temperament  was 
impulsive,  and  in  argument  he  was  often  car- 
ried away  by  his  impetuosity."  One  of  his 
writings,  A  iieplye,  etc.,  1572,  was  the  proxi* 
mate  cause  of  Hooker's  EceUHastical  Polity, 
(Cf.  sketch  by  J.  Bass  MuUinger  in  Stephen, 
Nat,  Biog.,  s.v.) 

Oaiy,  Henry  Francis,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Gibraltar,  Dec.  6,  1772  ;  d.  in  London, 
Aug.  14,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  became  vicar  of  Abbot's 
Bromley,  Staffordshire,  1796  ;  in  addition,  of 
Kingsburv.  Warwickshire,  1800;  assistant 
keeper  of  printed  books  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, 1826 ;  resigned,  1837.  His  fame  rests 
entirely  on  hia  translation  of  Dante's  JXrine 
Comedy  (Ir^emo,  18(MS,  completed  1814), 
which  remains  the  standard. 
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Gary],  Joseph,  Nonconformigt ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 1602  ;  educated  at  Oxford  :  was  member 
of  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  ;  minis- 
ter in  London  from  1645  till  death,  March  10, 
1672-78.  aUhottffh  ejected,  1662.  He  is  fa- 
mous for  his  &p(mtion  cf  the  Boctk  of  Job ^ 
London,  1648-66,  12  vols.,  small  quarto ;  2d 
ed.,  1676-77,  2  vols.,  folio;  abridged  ed.  by 
Berrie,  Edinburgh.  1886.) 

Oasaa.    See  Las  Cabas. 


Oasaander,  Oeorg,  Roman  Catholic ;  b.  at 
Pitthem,  near  Bruges,  Flanders,  Aug.  24, 
1513 ;  d.  at  Cologne,  Feb.  8,  1566.  He  was 
educated  at  Louvain ;  became  professor  of 
belles-lettres  at  Bruges,  1541 ;  on  account  of 
his  Reformation  sympathies  compelled  to  re- 
sign, he  travelled  about  until  1549,  when  he 
t<K»k  up  permanent  residence  at  Cologne.  He 
made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  brmg  about 
a  union  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. He  wrote  much  upon  the  subject. 
His  principal  writing  is  De  articulis  .  .  .  con- 
Bultatio,  etc.  ('*  A  Consideration  of  the  Articles 
in  Dispute  between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants'*), Cologne,  1564.  His  collected  works. 
Opera  omnia,  Paris,  1616,  folio,  were  promptly 
put  on  the  Index.  Yet  the  only  concessions  he 
would  make  were  to  grant  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
and  the  validity  of  Protestant  ordinations. 
(See  life  [in  Latin]  by  A.  C.  Friederich,  QOt- 
tiugen,  1^55.) 

Oaaalan.    SeeDdCETA. 

Oaa-si-a'-nus,  John,  contemporary  of  Au- 
gustine, was  trained  in  the  monasticism  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  He  wrote  largely  upon 
monasticism  and  founded  two  monasteries 
near  Marseilles.  Entangled  in  the  Peladan 
controversy,  he  advanced  the  views  which 
were  subsequently  called  semi-Pelagianism. 
He  also  wrote  against  Nestorianism.  His 
dates  are  uncertain,  but  he  was  b.  about  860  ; 
d.  about  448.  F.  H.  F. 

Oaa-al-c-do'-rcia,  Magnns  Anrelios,  a  Ro- 
man statesman  and  a  monk  ;  b.  at  Scyllacium, 
in  Bnittium,  about  477  ;  d.  between  660  and 
l»70.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  East  Gothic 
kings  till  540,  when  he  withdrew  to  a  monas- 
tery which  he  had  founded  in  Bnittium. 
Here  he  wrote  works  of  the  greatest  value  to 
poateritv.  The  most  important  are,  BpUtolc^ 
rum  Lwri  XII.,  which  contains  the  decrees  of 
the  East  €k>thic  kings,  and  a  church  history 
compiled  from  Socrates,  Sozomenus,  and  The* 
odoret.  (See  his  collected  works  in  Migne, 
Flat.  Lot.  LXIX.-LXX.  ;  condensed  Eng. 
trans,  of  his  Letters,  Oxford,  1886.  Life  by 
A.  Franz.  Breslaii,  1872.)  F.  H.  F. 

Oasaock,  a  clerical  eoat  reaching  to  the  feet. 
It  has  an  upright  collar.  In  the  Church  of 
Rome  that  worn  by  the  priests  is  black,  by 
the  bishops  purple,  by  the  cardinals  scarlet, 
and  by  the  popes  white.  In  the  Church  of 
England  the  color  for  all  three  orders  of  clergy 
la  black,  but  bishops  on  state  occasioas  often 
wear  purple.  It  is  confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
broad  sash  called  a  circline.  The  bishop's 
apron  in  the  Anglican  Church  is  really  a  short 
cassock* 

Oaataw    See  India. 


OastalL  Bdmond,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1661), 
b.  at  Taalow,  Cambridgeshire,  1606 ;  d.  at 
Higham  Gobion,  Bedfordshire,  1685.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  ;  *  *  assisted* '  Walton 
on  his  Polyglot  (1657).  contributing  the  editions 
of  the  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopie 
versions,  and  other  (unacknowledged)  portions, 
and  spending  much  money  on  it ;  brought 
out  in  1669,  2  vols.,  folio--at  the  expense  in 
time  of  at  least  18  jrears  of  gratuitous  labor, 
and  in  money  of  £12,000,  besides  incurring  a 
debt  of  £1800 — his  famous  Lexicon  Meptaght* 
ton,  Hebraieum,  Ohdldaieum,  ^friacum,  Sama- 
ritanum,  JEthiopieum,  Arabieum,  eoniunctim, 
et  PerHeum  septtratim.  Ruined  in  fortune, 
in  health,  and  almost  blind,  the  poor  man  had 
some  consolation  in  the  enthusiastic  reception 
of  his  work  by  foreign  scholars.  His  lexicon 
was  specially  prepaid  for  Walton's  Polyglot, 
and  is  usually  sold  with  it.  In  1666  he  be- 
came chaplain- in-ordinary  to  the  king  ;  in  1667 
prebendary  of  Canterbury  and  professor  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge ;  F.R.S.,  1674 ;  was 
successively  vicar  of  Hatfield  Beverell,  of 
Wodeham  Walter,  and  of  Higham  Gk)bion. 

Oastellio  (Oastalion,  Oaatalio  originally 
Oh&telUon),  Sebastian,  Protestant ;  b.  at  St. 
Martin -du-Fresne.  near  Geneva,  1515  ;  d.  at 
Basel,  Dec.  29,  1568.  He  was  poficient  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  onCalvm's  recom- 
mendation became  rector  of  the  Genevan 
school,  1541  ;  went  to  Basel  in  consequence  of 
his  dissent  from  Calvin's  views  on  predestina- 
tion, 1544  ;  became  professor  of  Greek  there, 
1552.  His  famous  Latin  version  of  the  Bible 
was  published  at  Basel,  1551,  and  his  French 
version,  1555.  (See  life  by  Mahly,  Basel.  1862, 
and  by  Broussoux,  1867.  Cf.  Schaff,  Creeds, 
i.f  475  sqq.) 

Oas^-tor  and  Por-lux,  the  twin  sons  of 
Jupiter,  who  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
sailors.  Hence  they  were  often  figured  on 
ships'  prows  in  classic  days,  and  also  were  the 
name  of  ships,  as  in  Paul's  case.  Acts  xxviiL 
11. 

Oaaniatry  is  that  department  of  ethics  which 
treats  of  cases  of  conscience,  especially  the 
perplexing  questions  which  arise  from  appar- 
ently conflicting  duties.  Some  have  denied 
the  use  or  propriety  of  any  such  science* 
They  say  that  in  true  Christian  ethics  princi»> 
pies  of  life  are  set  forth,  not  rules  for  indi- 
vidual cases,  and  that  there  is  nothing  like 
casuistry  in  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  If  a  man's  ultimate  aim  be  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  this  aim  will  by  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  clear  up  all  special  perplexitiea 
as  they  arise.  This  opinion  is  a  natural  revul* 
sion  from  the  form  which  the  system  assumed 
in  the  Roman  Church,  where  the  multitude  of 
distinctions  that  were  raised,  and  the  endless 
efforts  made  in  all  cases  to  determine  what 
was  mortal  and  what  was  venial  sin,  led  M. 
Le  Fiore,  the  preceptor  of  Louis  XIII.,  to  call 
it  ''the  art  of  quibbling  with  God."  This 
system  of  laying  down  rules  for  every  indi- 
vidual action,  and  settling  every  question  by 
authority,  was  carried  to  the  furthest  extreme 
by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  whose  endeavor  to  ius- 
tify  immoral  actions  by  subtle  quirks  called 
forth  the  immortal  satire  of  Pascal. 
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Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  while  believen 
are  tmder  a  law  of  liberty,  yet  in  every  man's 
life  there  will  at  times  be  cases  in  which  the 
path  of  duty  is  not  entirely  clear,  and  some 
guidance  from  the  better  informed  is  anxiously 
tooked  for.  Hence  among  the  Reformed  there 
have  been  voluminous  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject, such  as  those  of  Perkins  (1602),  Amesius 
(1680),  and  Osiander  (1680),  on  the  Continent, 
and  Bishops  Hall  and  Sanderson,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  ana  Richard  Baxter,  in  England.  The 
only  work  on  the  subject  which  has  had  a 
wide  circulation  in  America  is  a  sensible  and 
scriptural  volume  entitled  Ctises  of  ContcieTiee 
Aneioeredf  by  two  Dissenting  ministers,  Sam- 
uel Pike  and  Samuel  Hayward,  first  issued  in 
Britain  a  century  ago,  and  last  reprinted  in 
Philadelphia  (1869),  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  H. 
A.  Boardraan.  T.  W.  C. 

Casus  Reiervati.    See  Reserved  Cases. 

OaUbaptists (f rom  "  against,"  "  baptize"), 
those  who  oppose  baptism,  especially  that  of 
infants. 

Oataoomba,  subterranean  burial-places, 
found  in  many  places,  the  most  important 
being  subjacent  to  portions  of  the  city  and 
environs  of  Rome.  The  Roman  catacombs, 
to  which  this  article  will  be  confined,  are  com- 
posed of  many  long,  narrow  galleries,  exca- 
vated in  the  granukr  tufa  composing  a  dis- 
tinct .  portion  of  the  soil,  intersecting  each 
other  at  various  angles,  and  extended  in  all 
directions  without  any  ascertainable  plan  till 
they  form  a  vast  series  of  labyrinths.  These 
galleries  are  often  arranged  in  several  stories, 
once  as  many  as  seven,  one  above  another, 
connected  by  stairways.  Numerous  small 
apartments  open  out  of  them,  and  they  fre- 
quently come  to  an  abrupt  end.  They  are 
generally  exceedingly  dark,  light  being  ad- 
mitted only  scantily  by  air-shafts,  or  light 
apertures  above.  Suites  of  rooms  apparently 
designed  as  chapels  are  also  common.  All 
these  features  reappear  in  other  catacombs,  as 
those  at  Naples,  where  the  main  difference  is 
the  greater  roominess  of  the  corridors,  and 
those  at  Syracuse,  which  have,  however,  a 
more  regular  nlan,  and  peculiar  circular 
chambers,  not  found  at  Rome.  In  the  cata- 
combs of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  the  recesses  for 
the  reception  of  the  dead  are  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  the  galleries. 

History. — It  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that 
the  catacombs  are  excavated  in  a  peculiar  por- 
tion of  the  soil,  used  neither  for  building 
stone,  nor  as  a  source  of  sand,  that  they  were 
excavated  for  the  express  purpose  for  which 
they  were  used.  It  was  not  necessary,  as  has 
been  thought,  that  they  should  be  prepared 
or  used  in  secret,  since  the  Christians  were 

Srotected  by  law  in  the  right  of  burying  their 
ead,  and  had  also  all  the  rights  in  their  burial 
societies  which  were  grant^  to  Roman  soci- 
eties of  the  same  kind.  The  catacombs  were 
openly  prepared,  ornamented  with  some  de- 
gree of  richness,  and  their  entrances  were 
probably  well  known  to  the  authorities  at  least. 
Later  they  were  used  in  times  of  persecution 
as  places  of  refuge,  and  from  these  times  dates 
the  preparation  of  secret  passages  into  the 
sand-pits,  from  which  the  persecuted  might 


escape  into  the  world  beyond.  The  cata- 
combs were  begun  in  the  2d  century;  their 
disuse  followed  upon  the  recognition  of  Chris* 
tianity  by  the  Edict  of  Milan  in  812.  After 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  they  were  no 
longer  employed  as  places  of  burial.  In  the 
8d  century  there  were  already  25  large  under- 
ground cemeteries  at  Rome.  Most  of  the 
bishoijs  were  buried  here  while  the  cemeteries 
were  in  use,  Melchiades  being  the  last.  Fa- 
bian (288)  began  the  construction  of  small 
oratories  for  public  worship.  In  257  Valerian 
forbade  the  use  of  the  cemeteries,  and  though 
Gallienus  restored  them  to  their  owners,  still, 
fear  of  loss  led  the  Christians  to  begin  (lie 
process  of  concealing  them  by  closing  passages 
and  particularly  entrances.  After  the  Emct 
of  Milan  places  of  burial  in  connection  with 
the  churches  above  ground  were  preferred, 
but  the  old  cemeteries  received  an  accession 
of  regard  from  the  increasing  tendency  to 
worship  the  martyrs.  Damasus  (366-84)  re- 
stored and  beautified  them.  They  then  be- 
came popular  as  places  of  worship,  especially 
upon  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  the 
martyrs.  For  a  time  the  rich  sought  to  obtain 
places  of  burial  near  the  tombs  of  martyrs, 
and  fossores  excavated  such  places,  which 
they  sold  at  good  prices.  After  426  this  class 
of  men  disappears.  During  the  barbarian 
invasions  the  catacombs  were  desecrated  by 
violence.  After  this  period  some  attention 
was  paid  to  their  preservation,  but  regard  for 
them  steadily  decreased  till  after  the  removal 
of  the  principal  relics  of  martyrs  (which  Leo 
IV.  had  carried  away  In  wagon  loads),  when 
the  existence  of  most  of  them  was  forgotten, 
and  remained  unknown  till  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  1578  by  ivorkmen  searching  for 
sand.  From  that  time  to  the  present  thpy 
have  been  an  object  of  interest  to  all  students 
of  the  early  church,  and  numerous  treatises 
have  been  written  upon  them. 

Minor  Particulars.— The  galleries  were 
much  alike,  generally  narrow,  8  or  4  feet  in 
width,  and  thickly  covered  with  places  of  inter- 
ment arranged  upon  their  walls  like  the  berths 
of  a  ship.  Five,  six,  or  -even  twelve  ranges 
of  loeuti,  as  the  burial  niches  are  called, 
are  above  one  another.  The  loetUi  are  parallel 
with  the  length  of  the  gallery,  and  of  the  sixe 
necessary  for  the  reception  of  one  body,  though 
a  few  are  found  to  accommodate  two  or  more. 
The  bodies  were  wrapped  in  linen  cloths,  and 
sometimes  embalmed.  The  loeulus  was  closed 
wi^h  great  care,  a  slab  of  marble  or  three  tiles 
being  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  inter- 
stices were  made  fast  with  cement.  Epitaphs 
were  engraved  or  painted  upon  these  slabs. 
Emblems  like  the  dove,  the  anchor,  the  olive 
branch,  or  the  monogram  of  Christ,  are  com- 
mon. The  **  table-tomb"  was  formed  by  dig- 
ging a  place  larger  than  an  ordinary  laevlus, 
and  then  hollowing  out  a  coflin-like  recess  in 
its  floor,  to  be  covered  by  a  slab  or  table.  If 
the  recess  above  the  cover  was  arched,  the 
tomb  thus  made  was  called  an  arcottdium. 
Doors  led  from  the  galleries  into  family  vaults, 
or  eulncula.  They  were  small  apartments, 
seldom  more  than  12  feet  square,  generally 
with  arched  ceilings,  furnished  with  an  arched 
or  table-tomb  upon  each  side.     They  were 
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generally  richly  onmmented.  The  natural 
eeire  to  be  buried  with  kindred,  or  near  the 
nave  of  some  inartvr,  caused  these  tombs  to 
be  invaded  by  ieeuU  of  a  later  origin,  which 
were  sometimes  made  in  the  walls  already  or- 
naiBttDted  with  f roBOoea.  In  such  family  vaults 
services  were  held  upon  the  anniversaries  of 
the  death  of  friends,  and  the  eucharist  was 
celebrated  upon  the  altar  furnished  by  the 
table-tombs.  Baptisms  were  performed  here, 
as  is  proved  by  the  baptisteries,  which  are  still 
foand.  But  though  small  chapels  of  several 
apartments  connected  so  as  to  form  a  possible 
place  of  worship  are  found,  it  is  evident  from 
their  size  that  no  considerable  body  of  people 
could  ever  have  worshipped  in  the  catacombs. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  complete 
certainty  whether  the  places  so  designated 
were  ever  truly  chapels. 

CmusTiAH  Art.— The  catacombs  are  full 
of  the  remains  of  Christian  art,  and  though 
many  of  the  frescoes  are  so  affected  by  lattr 
restoration  as  to  present  great  difficulties  to 
the  student  of  their  ancient  condition,  still, 
valuable  hints  as  to  early  Christian  conoep- 
tions  are  yet  to  be  had.  Frescoed  ceilings 
show  a  centre-piece,  such  as  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, or  a  view  of  some  group,  or  Orpheus 
and  his  lyre,  surrounded  by  landscapes  and 
Scripture  scenes,  such  as  David  with  his  sling, 
Moses  bringing  water  out  of  the  rock,  Noah 
and  the  dove,  the  three  children  in  the  fur- 
nace, Abraham's  sacrifice,  etc.  Of  N.  T. 
scenes  the  most  common  are  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
the  paralytic  carr^ung  his  bed,  etc.  Scenes 
from  the  crucifixion  are  never  found.  The 
drawing  of  the  pictures  is  rude  In  the  extreme. 
Since  the  frescoes  have  all  been  more  or  less 
affected  by  restoration,  more  interest  attaches 
to  the  symbols.  The  monogram  of  Christ 
(q.v.)  is  found  from  828  to  451.  The  fish  is 
common,  denoting  the  incarnate  Word,  since 
fish  was  the  principal  meat -food  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  fish  is  combined  with  other  sym- 
bols, and  a  fish  with  a  basket  of  bread  or  wine 
upon  its  back  denoted  the  sacrament.  The 
dove  with  the  olive  branch  is  a  symbol  of  the 
enjoyment  of  eternal  felicity.  Lamps,  scales, 
houses,  ships,  and  other  symbob  in  creat  num- 
ber are  to  pe  found.  The  best  works  in  Eng- 
lish on  the  catacombs  are  by  J.  H.  Parker,  The 
Archaology  of  Borne,  London,  1874-77, 9  vols.  ; 
and  by  Northcote  and  Brownlow,  Boma  Sotter- 
ranea,  London,  1889;  2d  ed.,  1879,  2  vols.; 
cf.,  for  popular  work,  W.  H.  Withrow,  The 
Caiacombi  of  Borne,  London,  1888.  F.  H.  P. 

Oataphrygiaaa.    See  Montanists. 

Cat«ohetloal  Sohools,  Oatachetios,  Oat«- 
ohlamsi  and  Oateohumans.  The  necessity  of 
catechetical  instruction  arises  from  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  relij^on.  The  apostles  were 
commanded  to  disciple  all  nations,  and  then 
to  tN&ptize  them,  and  this  discipling,  since  a* 
disciple  is  a  believer,  and  a  believer  must  know 
what  and  upon  whom  he  believes,  is  essen- 
tially  a  process  of  teaching.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  earliest  Christian  document  out- 
side the  N.  T.,  the  so-called  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostlee,  is  a  system  of  duties  which 
an  to  be  taught  to  candidates  before  baptism. 


i,e.,  substantially  a  catechism.    As  the  Chris- 
tian Church  emerges  into  the  lijriit  of  history 
after  the  apostolic  period,  we  find  at  once  a 
regular  and  somewhat  formal  system  of  cate- 
chetical instruction.    By  the  time  of  TertuUian 
the  name  "  catechumens"  appears  as  the  desig- 
nation of  a  distinct  class  in  the  Christian  oom- 
munity.    In  Origen's  day  there  were  dificrent 
classes  of  catechumens,  the  more  advanced  of 
which  were  admitted  to  hear  the  sermon  in 
the  regular  church  services.    When,  finally, 
bv  the  recognition  of  the  church  by  the  em- 
pire, the  sermon  was  thrown  open  to   all 
comers,  the  catechumenate  was  developed  Into 
a  long  course  of  instruction  with  different 
grades.    It  began  with  a  ceremony  of  mark- 
ing with  the  cross  and  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  the  permission  to  the  catechumen  to  call 
himself  a  ChrlstUm.    At  the  same  time  an  ad- 
dress was  made  setting  forth  the  general  prog- 
ress of  the  kingdom  of  God  through  the  ages, 
and  introducing  the  further  study  of  the  Chris- 
tian system.    In  a  short  time  the  catechumen 
was  admitted  to  the  second  step.     He  was 
now  specially  and  technically  called  a  **  cate- 
chumen," and  had  the  right  and  duty  of  at- 
tending^ the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  whence 
his  designation  as  a     hearer.       Ue  also  re- 
mained to  the  prayer  which  was  offered  for  the 
catechumens,  and  hence  received  a  third  name 
''genufiectens."    In  this  stage  of  progress 
various  forms  of  instruction  were  given,  but 
the  general  purpose  was  to  introduce  the  cate- 
chumen as  fully  as  possible  to  the  common 
life  of  the  church.    A  third  stage  intensified 
all  these  efforts  and  added  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  Christian  doctrines  and  duties.    The 
catechumen   was   then   ready   for  iMiptisro. 
This  Renerally  took  place  at  Easter,  and  was 
preceaed  by  a  period  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
The  catechumen  must  himself  freely  apply  for 
baptism,  his  name  was  then  Incorporated  in 
the  lists  of  the  church,  and  he  must  himself 
renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works  as  well 
OS  give  in  his  free  adherence  to  the  obligations 
of  the  gospel  at  his  baptism.    The  period  of 
the  catechumenate  was  then  closed. 

When  the  instruction  of  the  catechumens 
was  all  completed,  it  had  embraced  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  connected  topics,  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  the  "  mysteries, "  or  the  sacraments, 
and  those  topics  which  were  not  openly  treated 
in  sermons  (see  art.  Akcani  Dibciplina). 
The  Christian  theory  of  morals,  based  upon 
the  double  law  of  the  gospels,  was  also  taught. 
This  general  form  continued  till  the  9th  cen- 
tury. But  new  and  foreign  influences  had 
already  begun  to  replace  the  old  instruction. 
The  great  missionary  advance  of  the  church 
had  nearly  ceased,  and  infant  baptism  had  al- 
most entirely  supplanted  adult.  The  confes- 
sional had  abo  come  in,  and  hence  the  element 
of  law  was  added  to  former  instruction*  and 
it  was  now  based  upon  the  decalogue.  In 
this  form  it  came  down  to  the  Reformation, 
and  when  the  era  of  modem  "  catechians" 
b^gaa  with  that  of  Luther  (1629),  he  naturallv 
treated  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creea, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Sacraments,  as  Uie 
topics  proper  to  such  a  work.  There  had 
b«.'n  catecnisms  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Reformation,  as  Uiat  of  the  Bo* 
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hemian  Brethren ;  but  be^nning  with  Luther's 
a  great  number  was  put  forth  by  all  parties. 
The  Geneva  Catechism  of  Calvin  appwed  in 
1686,  the  Heidelberg  in  1568.  The  begin, 
nings  of  the  English  catechism  date  from  1548. 
The  catechism  of  Mogilas  in  the  Greek  Church 
was  prepared  in  1542,  that  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  1566  (Eng.  trans,  by  Donovan, 
Dublin,  1820).  The  Socinians  published  one 
in  1574.  The  Zurich  belongs  to  the  year 
1689  ;  and  the  greatest  of  the  catechisms,  tlie 
Larger  and  Shorter  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, were  prepared  in  1647.  The  Shorter 
Catechism,  after  a  review  of  the  entire  field 
of  theology,  takes  up  successively  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Sacraments,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  thus  substantially  maintaining 
the  ancient  selection  of  topics. 

Catechetics  is  the  science  of  the  instruction 
of  candidates  for  membership  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Catechetical  Schools  were 
schools,  like  that  at  Alexandria,  which  were 
founded  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens, 
but  which  sometimes  developed  into  theologi- 
cal institutions.  F.  H.  F. 

Oa^te'-na,  a  commentary  upon  a  book  of 
Scripture  composed  of  selections  from  various 
authors.  The  work  of  biblical  interpretation 
which  began  in  the  Eastern  Church  with 
Origen  was  carried  on  by  his  successors,  till  in 
the  5th  century  it  attained  its  summit,  the 
Western  Church  having  meantime  had  her 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome,  who  had 
added  no  insignificant  contribution  to  the  rich 
materials  collected.  This  material  had  now 
to  be  brought  together,  abridged,  and  ar- 
ranged, and  this  was  done  under  the  titles  of 
epitomes,  or  glosses,  and  later  catena,  Cassi- 
odorus  is  named  as  the  first  compiler  of  a 
eatenUt  but  was  not  strictly  so,  since  he  did 
not  give  his  sources,  and  revised  his  materials. 
Usiully  in  the  true  catena,  the  quotations  are 
made  without  change,  and  are  arranged  one 
after  another  in  order,  the  text  beine  printed 
in  the  margin,  and  the  name  of  each  author 
given  in  its  place.  The  making  of  catena  con- 
tinued till  on  into  the  16th  century,  and  since 
that  time  similar  collections  have  often  been 
made.  The  siguiflcanoe  of  these  early  catena 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  preserved  to  us 
many  extracts  from  authors  which  have  other* 
wise  been  entirely  lost.  With  all  the  various 
iuaocuracies  which  exist,  miscitation  of  names, 
defective  condition  of  the  texts,  etc..  the 
catena  arc  most  valuable  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
church.  They  are  stiil  but  partially  exploited 
and  will  repay  further  study.  The  literature  is 
well  given  in  Herzog's  lUciUnqfclopddie,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  451  f.  F.  H.  F. 

Oaih'-a-rL  a  sect  of  many  branches,  wideW 
extended  in  Southern  Europe  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.  It  had  its  origin  among  the  Slavs, 
and  a  bishopric  is  mentioned  as  existing  in 
Macedonia  in  the  12th  century.  The  fiogo- 
miles  (q.  V.)  were  a  sect  of  the  Cathari.  Among 
their  earliest  seats  was  Dalmatia,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  12th  century  these  regions, 
incluaing  Bulgaria,  were  dotted  over  with 
Cathari.  Their  doctrine  was  early  trans- 
planted by  travelling  merchants  into  Italy, 


where  the  ancient  traditions  of  Manichffiism 
may  have  helped  it  to  eain  a  footing.  It  waa 
discovered  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  Turin 
about  the  year  1085,  and  several  of  its  adher- 
ents were  burned.  In  the  following  centurv 
there  were  many  churches  of  Cathari,  whicu 
were  governed  by  bishops,  and  which  were  so 
favored  by  political  complications  that  thev 
were  long  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities.  They  continued  to  main* 
tain  themselves  till  the  14th  century,  after 
which  they  disappear. 

The  most  numerous  body  of  Cathari  was 
found  in  Southern  France,  where  they  were 
called  Albigenses  from  the  town  of  Albiga,  or 
popularly  B<mB  Hommee  (good  men).  They 
were  also  found  in  other  parts  of  France,  and 
in  the  neighboring  countries,  but  in  the  region 
about  Toulouse  they  were  most  numerous. 
They  seem  to  have  come  from  Italv  about  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  century.  Their  large 
followipg,  which  substantially  embraced  the 
entire  population,  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  church,  having  forgotten  its  teach- 
ing o6Sce,  had  left  the  people  spiritually  desti- 
tute. Many  efforts  were  made  to  subdue 
them.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  travelled  t  hrou^h 
their  country,  attempting  to  convert  them, In 
1147.  In  1165  a  dispute  was  publicly  held 
between  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Cathari 
near  Albiga,  but  though  their  doctrine  was 
condemned,  the  Albi^enses  themselves  were 
permitted  to  depart  m  peace.  Then,  more 
elaborate  efforts  for  their  conversion  were 
made.  In  1178  a  papal  le^te  was  sent  to 
preach  to  them,  but  in  vain.  In  1180  the 
Cistercians  were  called  into  the  work,  and  for 
a  long  time  were  engaged  in  their  fruitless 
attempts.  Among  their  assistants  was  Dom- 
inic (q.v.),  whose  well-meant  efforts  were  as 
fruitless  as  the  rest.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  (ientury  the  princes  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon people  of  South  France  were  almost  to  a 
man  in  the  Cathari  Clmrch.  Then  came  In- 
nocent III.  to  the  papal  throne  (1198).  Vigor- 
ous measures  were  at  once  set  in  operation. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  who  took  the  part  of 
his  subjects,  was  excommunicated  in  1207. 
In  1208,  in  consequence  of  the  assassination 
of  his  legate,  the  pope  proclaimed  a  crusade 
against  the  heretics.  A  pitiless  war  of  exter- 
mination followed.  The  Inquisition  (q.v.) 
was  brought  in  to  help.  In  1244  the  greatest 
part  of  the  survivors  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  Montsegur.  After  a  bold  defence 
this  was  taken  by  storm,  and  more  than  200 
01  the  **  perfect"  were  burned  alive.  But  in 
the  first  half  of  the  14th  century  there  were 
still  traces  of  the  sect  in  France.  In  Germany 
they  had  perished  about  a  century  earlier. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Cathari  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Gnosticism  (q.v.)  and  are 
founded  upon  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of 
physical  and  moral  evil.  There  is  an  evil  as 
well  as  a  good  principle  in  the  universe,  which 
in  the  most  strenuous  form  of  the  doctrine  is 
represented  as  being  as  absolute  as  the  good 
principle.  The  world  and  the  human  bodv 
are  the  work  of  this  evil  principle,  which  is 
identified  with  the  Ck>d  of  the  Jews.  The  bad 
God  having  seduced  souls  in  heaven  to  sin  and 
having  shut  them  up  in  material  bodies,  the 
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good  Ckxl  has  finally  determined  to  come  to 
their  relief.  To  this  end  he  has  sent  his  8on 
Jesus.  The  body  of  Jesus  was  a  mere  appear- 
ance, and  so  were  his  miracles  and  all  that  lie 
seemed  to  do  upon  the  earth.  Mary  herself 
had  onljT  an  apparent  body.  Jesus  reveals  to 
men  their  true  condition,  and  salvation  is  by 
thU  knowledge.  Since  many  have  died  with- 
out the  necessary  knowledge,  their  souls  are 
caused  to  pass  through  a  series  of  bodies  till 
they  attain  it.  Another  form  of  the  doctrine 
taught  that  there  was  but  one  God,  and  that 
)ie  was  the  Creator  of  matter.  But  an  evil 
spirit,  originally  goad,  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
formed  thjngs  as  they  are.  This  form  of  the 
doctrine  substituted  traduciauism  for  the 
transmigration  of  souls. 

In  the  ethical  portions  of  their  svstem,  and 
in  their  customs,  all  parties  of  the  Cathuri 
agreed.  Sin  was  pleasure  in  the  created,  the 
work  of  the  evil  spirit.  Hence  mortal  sins 
are  :  The  possession  of  earthly  wealth,  associ- 
ation with  our  fellow-men,  falsehood,  war,  the 
killing  of  animals,  the  use  of  animal  food,  ex- 
ceptih^  fish.  Upon  renunciation  of  the  world, 
the  believer  was  received  into  the  church,  com- 
posed of  the  ''perfect,"  and  was  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  life  of  the  perfect 
was  so  exacting  in  its  requirements  that  but 
few  embraced  it.  The  numerous  "  believers'' 
were  content  to  remain  upon  a  lower  plane, 
and  to  seek  admittance  to  the  full  privileges 
of  the  church  in  time  of  sickness  or  danger. 
Their  forms  of  worship  were  simple,  their 
officers  only  bishops  and  deacons.  They  held 
frequent  synods.  (See  Maitland,  JRatory  of 
the  Albig^rues,  etc.,  London,  1832.) 

F.  H.  F. 

OatlMrine,  8t^  in  Greek  'AeutaBapofA  ("  the 
ever-pure"),  a  famous  saint  of  Alexandria, 
revered  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
She  converted  a  number  of  heathen  philoso- 

5 hers,  and  though  condemned  to  immediate 
eath.  they  met  it  loyfully.  She  converted 
also  the  empress  (wife  of  Maximin),  with  her 
guard  of  2()0  soldiers.  She  was  finally  be- 
headed herself  after  many  miraculous  deliver- 
ances, the  most  famous  of  which  gave  rise  to 
the  name  of  St.  Catherine's  wheel;  for  it  is' 
related  that  when  about  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
four  wheels  carrying  sharp  spikes,  an  angel 
broke  the  cords  whioi  bound  the  wheels  to* 

§  ether  and  also  those  which  bound  her.    Her 
ay  is,  generally  speaking,  Nov.  25,  but  March 
5  is  in  some  places  observed  in  her  honor. 

F.  H.  F. 

Catherine  of  8iena,  b.  at  Siena,  1847 ;  d. 
in  Rome,  April  29,  1380.  The  daughter  of  a 
dyer,  Jacomo  Benincasa,  she  refused  to  betroth 
herself  according  to  her  parents'  desires,  and 
sought  at  the  age  of  15  admittance  to  the  peni- 
tents of  the  Oraer  of  St.  Dominic.  Her  fame 
for  austerities  became  very  great.  Later  she 
engaged  in  works  of  mercy  abroad,  especially^ 
in  time  of  a  great  plague  (1874).  She  had 
al5o  remarkable  visions,  and  received  the  stig- 
mata of  the  Saviour's  wounds,  though  in- 
visibly. In  her  last  years  she  appeared  as  a 
peacemaker  between  contending  princes.  (See 
her  life  by  J.  £.  Butler,  London,  1879 ;  8d 
ed.,  1881.)  F.  H.  F. 


Cathedra,  Cathedral,  the  official  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  church  where  that  seat  is  lo- 
cated. The  bishop  usually  established  his  seat- 
in  the  principal  city,  where  the  temporal  au- 
thority of  like  rank  was  to  be  found,  but  the 
cathedra  might  migrate  with  the  necessities  of 
the  situation.  In  its  original  idea  the  cathe^- 
dral  had  a  missionary  purpose.  The  church 
which  was  the  centre  of  missionary  activity 
for  a  large  tract  of  country  became  its  cathe- 
dral. Worcester  and  Canterbury  in  England 
are  examples  of  this  development.    F.  H.  F. 

Catholic  (umf>er8al),  the  word  is  used  in 
this  sense  in  the  phrase  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
"  The  holy  Catholic  Church." 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  a  religious  de- 
nomination founded  in  London  in  1835,  as  the 
result  of  alleged  revelations  of  God  through 
ins{)ired  prophets.  In  1880  a  phenomenon 
similar  to  the  "  tongues"  of  the  Primitive 
Church  occurred  in  different  parts  of  Scotland 
and  in  London,  among  devout  Presbyterians 
and  Church  of  England  members.  Edward 
Irving  (1792-1834,  see  art.)  believed  it  to  be 
supernatural,  and  he  and  his  followers  sepa- 
rated from  their  respective  denominations 
(1833).  Out  of  this  body  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church  was  formed.  It  has  prophets, 
angels  (pastors  or  bishops),  priests,  ana  dea- 
cons, and  originally  12  apostles,  but  they 
are  all  dead  and  have  no  successors.  Its  lit- 
urgy is  the  most  elaborate  of  the  kind  known, 
and  is  composed  of  portions  of  the  Greek  and 
Anglican.  The  cucharist  is  the  centre  of  their 
worship.  The  doctrine  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  is  strongly  emphasized.  They  are 
Protestants  and  characterized  by  intelligence 
and  piety.  The  movement  began  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  many  of  its  upholders  were  weal- 
thy ;  a  beautiful  and  costly  church  was  built 
in  London  ;  converts  were  cadiered  through- 
out England  and  Scotlana,  Northern  (Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  America  ;  but  now  it 
is  in  a  state  of  collapse.  (See  Schaff,  Creeds, 
i.,  905-15.) 

CathoUo  (or  United)  Oopta,  those  Copts 
who  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy.  See 
Copts. 

Catholic  Bmandpation  Aot,  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  April  13,  1829,  removing 
the  political  disabilities  of  Boman  Catholics. 

Catholio  (univenal)  Bpiatlea,  a  name  given 
to  5  of  the  last  7  eputles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, because  they  are  addressed  to  Christians 
in  general  and  not  to  any  particular  church. 
They  are  characteristic  of  their  authors  and 
full  of  instruction.  James  is  strongly  ethical, 
1  and  2  Peter  are  hopeful  and  comforting, 
John  is  full  of  love,  and  Jude  earnest  and 
monitory.  T.  W.  C. 

Catholioos,  the  title  (1)  of  a  secular  ofi^cer 
who  ]\iLd  charge  of  certain  moneys  ;  (2)  of  an 
ecclesiastical  officer  who  was  subordinate  to 
the  patriarch,  but  had  metropolitans  under 
him. 

Cattle,  as  used  in  Scripture,  denotes  not 
only  neat  cattle,  as  buffaloes  and  oxen,  and 
small  cattle,  as  sheep  and  goats,  but  all  the 
tame  quadrupeds  employed  by  mankind  for 
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domestic  parpoees,  such  as  hones,  camels, 
and  asses  (Qen.  xiii.  2,  Num.  xx.  19,  Jonah  iv. 
11).  T^he  holy  land  was  distinguished  for  its 
rich  pastures  and  abundance  of  cattle,  and 
many  of  its  eminent  men  were  occupied  as 
shepherds  or  herdsmen.  Moses  tended  a  flock 
in  Midlan  (Ex.  iii.  1),  Baul  appears  first  in 
history  as  seeking  his  father's  asses  (1  Sam. 
ix.  8),  David  was  taken  "  from  the  sheepfolds'* 
(Ps.  Ixxxvili.  70),  and  Amos  was  "  among 
the  herdmen  of  Tekua"  (Amos  i.  1). 

T.  W.  C. 

Oavaliar  or  Oavalller  (ka-Ya-1e-a>»  Jean, 
the  brilliant  leader  of  the  Camisards ;  b.  at 
Ribaute,  Languedoc,  France.  Not.  28,  1681  ; 
d.  at  Chelsea,  London,  England,  May  17, 
1740.  Secretly  educated  as  a  Protestant,  he 
espoused  that  cause  at  the  outbreak  of  their 
insurrection  in  the  Cevennes,  1702,  and  was 
wonderfully  successful,  until  near  Nages, 
April  16,  1?04,  he  was  crushingly  defeated. 
He  was  in  the  military  service  of  tne  Duke  of 
Savoy,  1704-4)0  ;  lived  in  the  French  colony  at 
Portarlington,  Ireland,  1700-27  ;  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  made  brigadier-general,  1785 ; 
lieutenant-governor  of  tFersey,  1788  ;  major- 
general,  17^. 

Oava,  William,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1672 ; 
Oxford,  1681),  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Pickwell,  Leicestershire,  Dec.  80,  1687 ;  d.  at 
Windsor,  Aug.  4,  1718.  Educated  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  became  vicar  of  Islington,  1662 ;  of 
Isleworth,  1600;  canon  of  Windsor,  1684. 
His  fame  rests  on  his  historical  works,  more 
comprehensive  than  critical,  especially  his 
Primitive  Christianity,  London,  1672,  and 
Bistaria  Uteraria,  1688-08.  2  parU  ;  best  ed. 
Waterland,  Oxford,  1740-48,  2  vols. 

Oaadda.    See  Chad. 

OaoU,  Richard,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  in 
London.  Nov.  8,  1748 ;  d.  at  Belle  Vue, 
Hampstead,  Aug.  15,  1810.  He  was  his  par- 
ents' youngest  child,  and  his  mother  was 
over  50  years  old  when  she  bore  him.  After 
a  godless  and  profli^te  youth  he  was  con- 
verted, 1772 ;  entered  Oxford,  1778,  and  in 
1776  was  ordained  a  deacon.  From  1780  to 
his  death  he  was  rector  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Bedford  Row,  London.  He  was  the  leading 
evangelical  divine  of  his  day  and  exerted  ex- 
traordinary influence.  He  had  an  original 
mind,  dignified  carriage,  and  impressive  de- 
livery. His  collected  works  were  published 
with  his  life,  London,  1811,  4  vols.,  and  have 
been  repeatedly  reprinted,  e.g.,  New  York, 
1845,  8  vols. 

Cecilia.    See  C^bcilia. 

OedaTi  a  cone-bearing,  evergreen-tree, 
greatly  celebrated  in  Scripture  (Ps.  xcii.  12, 
civ.  16,  Cant.  iv.  11).  It  is  tall  and  beautiful ; 
the  gum  that  exudes  from  the  trunk  and  cones 
is  balsamic ;  the  wood  is  very  durable,  and 
being  hard  takes  a  high  polish  and  is  suitable 
for  carving.  It  once  covered  the  slopes  of 
Lebanon,  out  now  there  remain  only  11 
groves,  containing  in  all  several  thousand 
trees.  T.  W.  C. 

OailUar  (sa-ye-a),  Dom  Rimy,  Roman 
Catholic ;  b.  at  Bar-le-Duc,  near  Paris,  1688 ; 


entered  the  Benedictine  order,  1705 ;  became 
titular  prior  of  Flavigny,  near  Nancy  :  d. 
there,  Nov.  17,  1761.  His  great  work  is  hia 
general  history  of  ecdesiastical  literature 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  {Hie- 
taire  gineraie  dee  ofuteure  eaerie  et  eeeleeia^ 
tique),  Paris,  1739-68,  88  vols. ;  n.  e.,  Paris, 
1858-65,  14  vols. 

Oelano.    See  Thomas  of  Cxlako. 

Oel'-es-tlna,  name  of  several  popes.  1. 
Pope  Sept.  422  till  Jul^  26,  482.  A  Roman 
by  birth,  he  concerned  himself  in  extending  the 
power  of  the  Roman  primacy.  A  contest  in 
the  African  Church  gave  him  welcome  op- 
portunity  to  favor  the  transfer  of  all  greater 
causes  to  Rome  as  an  appeUate  court ;  but  the 
resistance  of  the  African  bishops  rendered 
the  effort  unsuccessful.  He  was  more  fortu- 
nate in  the  Nestor ian  controversy.  Cyril, 
who  wished  his  influence,  had  flattered  nim 
into  an  approval  of  the  Alexandrian  doctrine, 
which  was  successful  at  the  flnal  decision. 
He  had  even  deposed  Nestorius  at  a  synod  in 
430.  2.  (Quido  di  OasteUo)  pope  Sept.  26, 
1148.  till  March  8.  1144.  8.  (Jacinto  Bobo) 
pope  March  80, 1191,  till  Jan.  8, 1198.  The  first 
of  the  Orsini  to  be  made  pope.  He  crowned 
Henry  VI.  of  Qermany  emperor  after  long  de- 
lay, but  subsequently  excommunicated  him 
for  keeping  Richard  of  England  a  captive. 
In  1192  he  confirmed  the  order  of  Teutonic 
Knights.  4.  (aodfreyOastifl^oni  of  Milan) 
Dope  Oct.  26  till  Nov.  17,  1241.  5.  After  the 
aeath  of  Nicholas  IV.  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  papacy  of  2  years  and  8  months.  Finally, 
upon  tiuly  5,  1294,  the  cardinals  succeeded  in 
electing  an  aged  and  famous  monk,  Pietro  di 
Murrona,  b.  1215,  who  had  a  great  reputation 
for  sanctity,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  religious 
order  (see  CBLsamiEB).  He  was  meagrely 
educated  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  oflioe,  but 
he  resisted  the  call  in  vain.  After  bearing 
the  burdens  of  the  papacy  for  5  months,  he 
abdicated  (Dec.  18,  1294),  and  retired  to  hia 
cell ;  but  he  was  pulled  out  of  it  by  Boniface 
VIII.,  his  successor,  who  thought  it  safer  to 
have  him  under  his  power,  and  died  in  prison. 
May  19,  1296.  F.  H.  F. 

Oalestines,  an  order  of  monks,  with  tlie 
Benedictine  rule  modified  by  the  addition  of 
certain  austerities,  founded  by  Pietro  di  Mur- 
rone  in  1254,  and  named  after  he  had  ascended 
the  papal  throne  as  Celestine  Y.  by  his  name. 
In  Celestine *s  own  life  there  were  86  monas- 
teries of  this  order,  and  after  his  death,  being 
favored  by  the  popes,  it  spread  rapidly  through 
Itoly,  Oermany,  Flanders,  and  France ;  but 
at  present  there  survives  only  a  small  number 
in  Italy.  F.  H.  F. 

Oelestiua.    See  Ca&iiBsnTTB. 

Oelibaoy.  the  state  of  virginity,  came  at  an 
early  period  to  be  regarded  in  the  church  aa 
highly  honorable.  With  the  increase  of  ten- 
dencies toward  asceticism,  not  always  uncon- 
taminated  with  latent  dualism,  the  marriage 
of  ecclesiastics  began  to  be  looked  upon  with 
disfavor.  Still,  in  the  early  church  there  was 
no  requirement  of  celibacy.  Novatus,  a  pres- 
byter, and  Cyprian,  a  bishop,  both  of  the  8d 
oentuiy,  were  married.    Chrysostom  (4th  cen* 
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turv)  opposes  enforced  celibacy.  Tet  the  sec- 
OQCi  marriage  of  clergymen  began  to  be  looked 
upon  with  disapproval  in  the  2d  and  8d  cen- 
turies. The  Montanists  forbade  remarriage, 
and  Tertullian  took  their  aide  with  character- 
istic vehemence.  Efiforts  were  made  at  the 
Council  of  Nice  (825)  to  procure  a  decree  com- 
manding celibacy,  but  it  was  opposed  success* 
fully  by  Paphnutius,  himself  unmarried,  and 
it  was  provided  that  only  those  who  were  un- 
married at  ordination  should  abstain  from 
marriage.  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  require- 
ment of  celibacy  has  gone  but  little  further  to 
this  day.  The  Trullan  Council  (692)  enjoined 
celibacy  on  bishops,  but  permitted  manruige  to 
presbyters  and  deacons.  In  Russia  marriage  is 
required  of  a  priest  before  ordination,  but  a 
bisnop  must  be  a  celibate,  and  he  is  hence 
generally  taken  from  the  monks,  who  are 
celibates.  Even  in  tliat  portion  of  the  Greek 
Church  now  united  with  Rome,  the  priests 
are  permitted  toeoatiBue  in  marriage. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome  the  drift  began  to 
set  eariy  toward  an  enforced  celibacy,  and  It 
has  been  allowed  to  gain  entire  control  of  the 
church.  Pope  Siricms  td8^  styled  marriage 
an  "  ob§a3Ma  eujriditas.  For  centuries  the 
contest  for  and  against  celibacy  continued. 
The  priests  marriecf  in  large  numbers.  Where 
this  was  prevented,  great  crimes  were  com* 
mon.  Leo  IX.  suspended  married  priests 
from  all  spiritual  functions,  and  others  after 
him.  The  great  promoter  of  sacerdotal  celi- 
bacT  was  the  monk  Hilddbrand(1078-^),  who 
set  It  before  him  as  his  great  task  to  put  down 
the  twin  evils  of  simonv  and  marriage  among 
priests.  In  Milan  ana  in  (Germany  marriage 
was  the  rule  among  the  priests.  The  struggle 
was  intense,  but  having  got  the  civil  authori- 
ties upon  his  side,  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  In  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  1074  he 
decreed  that  no  ecclesiastic  could  be  a  married 
man,  and  that  every  lavman  who  received  the 
sacrament  at  the  hands  of  a  married  priest 
should  be  excommunicated,  and  every  such 
priest  deposed.  Hildebrand  had  a  high  am- 
htion  for  the  church,  and  he  perceived  that 
the  best  means  to  attach  the  pnests  with  un- 
wavering loyalty  to  the  church  as  an  institu- 
tion, was  to  deprive  them  of  those  family  ties 
which  strengthen  the  attachment  to  home  and 
country,  as  was  afterward  argued  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.  Tnis  council,  oefore  which  the 
c^uestion  was  brought  by  the  Protestant  rejec- 
tjon  of  celibacy,  but  no  less  by  the  petitions 
of  loyal  Cathoucs,  refused  to  yield  anything, 
and  erected  what  had  before  been  universally 
acknowledged  a  rule  of  discipline,  into  an 
article  of  faith.  The  agitation  has  not  yet 
ceased  even  among  Roman  Catholic i,  while 
the  stringent  regulations  made  from  time  to 
time  to  prevent  concubinage  and  unchastitv 
among  priests  show  that  the  evils  of  which 
Protestants  have  complained,  have  not  ceased. 
In  all  the  Protestant  churches,  enforced  celi- 
bacf  is  rejected  as  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God 
and  immoral.  (See  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibaey, 
Philadelphia,  1867  (  2d  ed.,  1884.)    F.  H.  F. 

Cell,  (1)  in  classical  usage  a  cave  where 
provision  of  some  sort  is  kept ;  (2)  then  a 
OBUll  dwelling  apartment;  (8)  in  Christian 


usage  a  chapel  erected  over  a  tomb ;  (4)  a 
room  in  a  monastery  ;  and  finally,  (5)  a  monas- 
tic dwelling  either  of  a  single  monk  or  of  a 
community,  subordinate  to  an  abbey,  com- 
pelled to  pay  tithes  to  it,  and  to  present  them- 
selves there  at  stated  times. 

OeUerarlns  or  Oellariiis,  the  monastic  offi- 
cer who  had  charge  of  the  secular  affairs. 

OelUtes  or  Anohoritea,  (1)  a  class  of  monks 
between  hermits  and  ccenobites,  who  lived  in 
cells  in  the  neif^hborhood  of  the  monastery 
and  were  under  its  control,  while  the  hermits 
were  independent,  and  the  coenobites  lived  in 
the  monastery.  (2)  Members  of  the  Alexian 
order  (q.v.). 

Oelo-Syrla.    See  Cgelo-Stbia. 

Oelsns,  a  Ph&tonic  philosopher,  the  oldest 
literary  opponent  of  Christiauity.  Unfortu- 
nately his  Dook,  l%s  TnielH9eaurse(jL.D.  177), 
is  lost,  but  from  the  copious  extracts  given  by 
Oiigen,  who  replied  to  it,  it  has  been  skilfully 
restored  by  Keim,  1878,  and  Aubb  (Hi$Unre 
det  peneeutions,  Paris,  1878). 

Oettlo  Church*  The  beginnings  of  the 
church  in  Britain  are  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  moat  remote  past.  Bede  has  an  account 
of  a  letter  from  Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  to 
Eleutherius,  bishop  of  Rome  (177-88),  asking 
for  Christian  instruction.  But  this  is  a  Ro- 
man tradition  of  the  6th  century,  having  no 
solid  foundation.  Christianity  came  to  Britain 
as  it  spread  to  all  other  lands,  through  the 
active  interest  of  Christians  in  their  feUow* 
men,  and  was  promoted  by  the  intercourse  of 
commerce.  By  the  time  of  the  persecutions 
under  Diocletian  certain  tokens  of  the  exist- 
ence of  churches  in  Britain  are  to  be  found. 
The  tradition  of  the  martyrdom  of  Alban  in 
Verulam  and  of  two  others  is  trustworthv. 
No  light  is  shed  upon  the  condition  of  tne 
British  Church  by  these  evenU.  It  is  not  till 
the  beginnhig  of  the  4th  century  that  we  find 
much  reliable  information  as  to  its  condition. 
But  then  it  was  scattered  along  the  great  mili- 
tary roads,  and  had  its  bishops,  who  met  in 
council  with  others  of  the  West  at  Aries  (814), 
at  Sardica  (843),  and  at  Ariminum  (859). 

The  inner  life  of  the  church  in  this  period 
remains  unknown  to  us.  The  Arian  heresy 
is  said  to  have  made  irruptions  into  it,  but  the 
rhetoric  of  the  accounts  and  the  expreHs  testi- 
mony of  Hilary  and  Athanasius  to  the  con- 
trary render  the  story  improbable.  The  first 
ball  of  the  4th  century  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  the  church.  Later, 
Pelagianism  is  said  to  have  come  in,  and  the 
Britons  in  distress  are  said  to  have  applied  to 
Qaxd  for  help,  which  responded  by  sending 
Germanus  and  Lupus,  who  held  disputations 
and  conquered  the  heresy.  But,  if  there  is  a 
germ  of  truth  in  this  statement,  the  details 
are  wholly  covered  up  by  the  mass  of  tradi- 
tion which  has  filled  the  accounts  with  all 
sorts  of  miracles.  From  this  time  on,  nothing 
is  known  of  the  church  till  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century. 

The  introduction  of  Christianihr  into  Ireland 
is  asoribed  by  some  to  Celestine  (422-32),  who 
is  said  to  have  sent  Palladius  to  Ireland.  But 
the  more  reliable  tradition  refers  the  conver- 
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sion  of  that  land  to  Patrick  (q.v.)*  ^^  this 
tfarlv  time  Christianity  is  found  also  in  south- 
ern Scotland. 

The  victory  of  Arthur  over  the  Saxons  at 
Bath  (516)  gave  the  British  Church  the  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  its  activity.  The  stimu- 
lating cause  may  have  been  some  influence  ex- 
erteaby  the  Church  of  Gaul,  and  tradition 
suggests  as  much.  The  seat  of  the  church 
was  now  Wales,  whither  the  Britons  had  been 
driven  back  by  the  invaders.  Four  bishoprics 
are  found  here — Bangor,  LlandafiF,  8t.  Asaph, 
and  8t.  David.  The  same  system  of  church 
government  prevailed  here  as  elsewhere  in 
Christendom— the  territorial  ei^scopacy.  The 
conventual  system  was  highly  developed.  A 
famous  monastery  was  Glastonbury  in  Somer- 
set. Another  was  Bangor,  near  the  modern 
Chester,  which  in  the  year  (K)3  numbered  2100 
monks.  In  an  engagement  with  the  Saxons 
later,  1200  monks  were  slain.  Anchorites 
were  also  held  in  great  honor.  The  great 
C7ent  of  this  period  was  the  conference  with 
the  Roinan  missionary,  Augustine,  in  the  year 
608.  It  took  place  upon  the  western  borders 
of  the  Saxon  kingdoms.  Seven  British  bishops 
met  Augustine.  The  three  points  in  dispute 
were  the  celebration  of  Easter,  baptism,  and 
common  missionary  efforts  among  the  heathen. 
The  conference  might  have  resulted  in  a  prac- 
tical union  between  the  churches,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  haughtiness  of  the  Roman.  With 
the  subsequent  progress  of  the  Saxon  arms  the 
British  were  driven  farther  and  farther  back, 
till  finally,  in  777,  the  last  station  in  South 
Wales  had  conformed  to  Rome. 

Meantime  the  Scottish  Church  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  had  had  a  brilliant  history. 
This  was  more  of  a  missionary  church  than 
the  others.  Tradition  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  Irish  Church  after  the  death  of  Patrick 
had  fallen  into  decay,  and  that  it  was  revived 
biv  efforts  having  their  origin  in  Wales.  Fin- 
nian  is  said  to  have  performed  this  work,  and 
to  have  founded  a  monastery  in  Meath  which 
had  aOOO  monks.  This  was  the  centre  from 
which  numl)ers  of  missionaries  went  out  into 
all  Ireland,  founding  many  monasteries,  of 
which  the  most  famous  was  that  at  Bennchar 
(Bangor),  founded  in  658.  This  monastery 
became  the  source  of  missionary  laborers  for 
the  Scottish,  and  later  the  Continental  mis- 
sions. The  great  work  of  these  institutions 
was,  however,  done  in  Ireland  itself,  which 
they  converted  to  Christianity,  and  to  which 
they  gave  the  choice  fruits  of  a  higher  culture. 
Efforts  were  made  by  Rome  to  win  the  church 
over  to  the  Roman  usages,  and  though  in  re- 
spect to  the  celebration  of  Easter  they  yielded 
about  703,  they  kept  their  custom  of  baptizing 
without  the  use  of  oil,  their  ordination  by  a 
single  bishop,  and  their  clerical  marriage.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  the  invasions 
of  the  Danes  drove  many  of  the  Irish  to  the 
Continent. 

In  563  Columba  with  12  companions  came 
from  the  Irish  Bangor  to  Scotland  for  mis- 
sionary purposes,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
island  of  Hi,  or  lona,  where  he  established  a 
monastery  which  was  to  be  the  governing 
monastery  for  all  the  missions  that  might  be 
estabUshed  among  the  Picta.    This  form  of 


ecclesiastical  organization  was  maintained, 
and  the  church  remained  a  monastic  church 
for  150  years,  the  monks  going  out  and  estab- 
lishing such  centres  of  work  all  over  the  land. 
The  most  important  service  rendered  by  these 
monks  was  in  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Northumbria.  The  heir  to  the  throne, 
Oswald,  had  escaped  to  Hi  at  a  time  of  per- 
sonal danger,  and  had  there  learned  what 
Christianity  was,  and  had  accepted  it.  When 
he  ascended  the  throne  in  634,  he  determined 
to  introduce  Christianity  among  his  people. 
There  had  been  some  work  already  aone  in 
the  realm,  and  the  bishopric  of  York  had  been 
established  under  Eadwin  in  627.  But  sub- 
sequent events  had  compelled  the  bishop  to 
flee,  and  the  work  had  to  be  begun  again. 
Oswald  sent  to  Hi,  and  after  one  missionary 
had  met  with  failure,  Aidan  was  sent  but  in 
684,  who  became  the  successful  missionary  of 
the  country,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
flgures  in  all  missionary  history,  fie  humbly 
put  his  episcopal  residence  at  distant  Llndis- 
f ame,  from  which  he  travelled  all  through  the 
land,  and  gained  the  hearts  of  all  the  people 
by  his  unselfish  devotion  to  them.  Under  bis 
successors  the  church  continued  to  flourish^ 
till  in  664  a  disputation  was  held,  and  the  Cel* 
tic  Church  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  cus- 
toms of  Rome  upon  the  points  in  contest  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  From  this  time  the 
separate  history  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  this 
region  ceases.  Troubles  over  the  same  ques- 
tions arose  even  in  the  mother  monastery  at 
Hi.  The  king  of  the  Picts  went  over  to  the 
Roman  side  in  710.  This  made  an  end  to  the 
primacy  of  Hi  in  the  Pict  country.  With  the 
coming  of  the  Danes  in  704  Hi  was  exposed 
to  their  attaclu,  and  in  802  the  monastery  was 
burned.  Thoueh  afterward  restored,  the  seat 
of  ecclesiastical  government  was  finally  re- 
moved to  Dunkela. 

The  period  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  century 
is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  Celt(c 
Church.  Asser,  bishop  of  St.  David,  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  but  this  only  served  to  open  wide  the 
door  to  the  influence  of  Rome.  In  1172  the 
Welsh  Church  was  reformed  upon  the  model 
of  Rome.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the  Cul- 
decs  appeared,  who  have  neen  the  objects  of 
much  discussion.  They  have  been  made  a 
weapon  of  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  po- 
lemics. They  have  been  supposed  to  have 
preserved  in  one  comer  of  tho  world  the  pu- 
rity of  primitive  Christiaidtv  without  admix- 
ture of  the  traditions  of  Home.  But  such 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case.  The 
name  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but  must  mean 
simply  friends  or  worshippers  of  God .  It  was 
never  applied  to  the  old  Scottish  Church,  but 
first  to  certain  anchorites  after  the  expulsion* 
of  the  monks  of  Hi  in  717.  They  lived  mostly 
in  monasteries  like  other  monks,  from  whom 
they  did  not  greatly  differ,  except  that  their 
rule  was  less  stringent  in  certain  particulars^ 
Side  by  side  with  these  were  secular  clergy* 
men.  They  had  peculiar  canons,  and  were 
permitted  to  have  wives.  In  the  13th  century 
the  name  is  used  of  many  different  classes,  in 
both  a  good  and  bad  sense. 

The  subjection  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  Ire* 
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land  to  Rome  was  a  gradual  prooees,  bat  was 
aeoomplished  Unally  m  consequence  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  church  and  the  evident  need  of  re- 
form. Lanfranc,  Qregory  VII.,  and  Anselm 
all  took  part  in  the  work,  and  in  1152  the 
country  was  divided  into  4  bishoprics.  In 
Scotland  the  assimilation  to  Rome  came  under 
the  government  of  David,  1124r-58.  The  btsh- 
opri<$  of  Glasgow  was  founded,  and  9  dioceses 
established.  By  18S2  Rome  was  triumphant, 
and  the  Culdees  were  then  regarded  as  her- 
etics. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  Celtic  Church 
was  it4  clobe  connection  with  the  national  or- 
ganization into  chins,  etc.  Thus  the  life  of 
the  church  penetrated  more  thoroughly  the 
entire  public  life.  It  has  been  a  much-mooted 
question  whether  this  church  had  the  8  grades 
of  the  clergy.  The  great  number  of  buhops 
said  to  have  been  ordained  by  Patrick  seems 
to  imply  that  they  were  scarcely  more  than 
presbyters.  Some  facts  as  to  Patrick's  own 
course  seem  to  favor  this  view,  but  he  himself 
oertAinlv  exercised  episcopal  functions.  Else- 
where the  traces  of  the  full  episcopal  system 
are  undeniable.  The  doctrine  of  the  Celtic 
Church  was  a  simple  Christianitv,  derived 
from  and  nourishea  upon  the  Bible,  which 
was  an  object  of  special  study  among  them. 
They  seem  to  have  possessed  no  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  a  Celtic  language.  (See 
Killen,  Haddan,  and  Stubbs,  Gouneils,  Ox- 
ford, 1869 ;  Skene,  Celtic  SwUand,  Edinburgh, 
187<^<60, 8  vols. ;  Bright,  Early  English  Ghureh 
Hiwtory,  Oxford,  1878 ;  Warren,  lAturgy  and 
BUual  of  the  Keltie  Church,  Oxford,  1881 ; 
Rhys,  CeUic  Bniain,  London,  1883.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Oeltio  Religion.    See  Bbuidism. 

Oem«teriM.  See  Burial,  Catacombs, 
Sbpulchbe. 

Oebsar,  a  vessel  in  which  fire  and  incense 
were  carried  in  Hebrew  worship.  It  was 
usually  made  of  copper  (Num.  xvi.  89),  but 
that  used  on  the  dav  of  Atonement  was  of 
pure  ffold  (1  Kings  vil.  50,  Heb.  ix.  4).  Usu- 
ally the  priest  holding  the  censer  with  coals 
in  one  hand,  with  the  other  sprinkled  pow- 
dered incense  upon  the  fire,  and  the  smoke 
filled  the  room.  The  ' *  bowls  full  of  incense' ' 
in  Rev.  T.  8  (R,  V.)  were  censers. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oansor.    See  Index. 

Oensures.  Ohnzoh,  the  penalties  enjoined 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  certain 
offences.  They  are  excommunication ;  sus- 
pension ;  deposition  (of  a  minister) ;  interdict 
(when  the  rites  of  the  church  are  forbidden, 
previously  the  most  frightful  penalty  in  the 
power  of  the  pope). 

Census.  Four  formal  numberings  of  the 
Jews  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  :  one  at  Sinai 
(Ex.  xxxviii.  36),  showing  the  number  of  men 
over  30  years  of  age  to  be  603,550  ;  one  in  the 
2d  year  after  the  £xodus  (Num.  i.  3),  showing 
the  same  figures ;  one  just  before  tlie  entrance 
into  Canaan  (Num.  xxvi.),  and  one  in  David's 
reign  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  when  the  men  numbered 
l,dbO,OQO,  which  seems  largo  for  the  area  of 
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the  country ;  but  Palestine  was  fertile  and  the 
surface  of  such  a  character  that  aU  of  it  could 
be  used  for  productive  purposes.  All  collat- 
eral sources  of  information  indicate  that  the 
population  was  very  dense. 

neference  is  made  in  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  ii.  1)  to  "  a  decree  from  Caesar  Auens- 
tus  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed,  or 
enrolled,  as  the  R.  V.  gives  it.  This,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  registration  was 
made  by  tribes,  required  that  Joseph  and 
Mary  should  go  to  the  city  whence  they  orig-* 
inated,  to  be  enrolled,  and  consequently  led  to 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour  in  Bethlehem,  the 

Elace  marked  out  in  Micah's  prophecy  (v.  2). 
lUke  states  that  this  took  place  when  Cyrenius 
(the  Greek  form  of  the  Roman  Quirinus)  was 
eovemor  of  Syria,  but  Josephus  says  that 
Quirinus  came  to  Syria  as  imperial  legate  and 
completed  a  census  in  6  or  7  a.d.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  dates  was  early 
perceived,  and  for  a  long  time  was  made  an 
objection  to  the  evangelist's  accuracy.  But 
the  recent  inveftigations  of  Zumpt  render  it 
every  way  probable  that  Quirinus  was  twice 
governor  of  Syria,  the  first  time  from  B.c.  4  to 
A.D.  1  and  the  second  from  a.d.  6  onward.  It 
was  during  his  first  occupancy  of  the  office  that 
the  enrolment  occurred,  and  thus  the  veracity 
of  Scripture  is  fully  vindicated.     T.  W.  C. 

Oenturies  of  Magdeburg,  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  written  bv  Matthias 
Flacius  lilyricus  and  associates,  all  of  whom 
lived  in  Magdeburg,  where  the  work  was  pub- 
lished (1560-74).  It  is  divided  into  centuries, 
each  filling  a  volume,  so  the  18  vols,  cover 
the  first  18  centuries  of  the  church's  history. 
It  was  the  first  Protestant  work  of  the  kind, 
and  has  never  been  superseded.  It  whs  in 
reply  that  Baronius  prepared  his  great  work. 

Centurion,  a  Roman  officer  conmianding  a 
hundred  men.  Several  centurions  are  men- 
tioned with  honor  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  faith  of  one  astonished  our  Lord  (Matt, 
viii.  10),  another  recognized  Christ's  claims 
even  in  death  (Mark  xv.  89).  another  was  the 
first-fruit  of  the  Gtentiles  (Acts  x.  1),  and  a 
fourth  was  Paul's  active  friend  (Acts  xxvii. 
48).  T.  W.  C. 

Oerdo,  the  predecessor  of  Marcion  (q.v.). 
As  he  left  no  writings  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine exactly  what  he  taught. 

Oe-rin'-thiu,  the  first  known  link  connect- 
ing Judaism  and  Gnosticism,  a  contemporary 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  who  had  a  horror  of 
him,  according  to  tradition,  taught  that  Christ 
would  reign  1000  years  on  the  earth,  during 
which  there  would  be  numerous  sensual  pleas- 
ures for  the  elect ;  that  the  material  universe 
was  created  not  by  God  but  by  aneelic  beings  ; 
and  that  it  was  not  until  baptism  that  the 
human  Jesus  became  Christ. 

Oerulaxius.    See  C^brularius. 

Oeylon.    See  Missions. 

Chad  or  Oeadda,  patron  saint  of  Lichfield, 
England,  where  he  d.  March  2,  672.  Bom  in 
Northumbria,  he  was  monk  in  Ireland  and  at 
Lindisfarne,  9  m.  s.s.e.  of  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
n.e.  coast  of  England ;  became  bishop  of  Tork» 
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664 ;  resigned  and  became  bishop  of  Mercia, 
669.  He  was  one  of  the  more  popular  Eng- 
liah  saintfl,  and  his  name  is  now  on  the  Churoi 
of  England  calendar. 

Ohaila.    See  Camisard. 

Ohidng  (or  Ohing),  Jehnda  ben  David, 

the  chief  Hebrew  grammarian,  in  Jewish  esti- 
mation, flourished  in  the  11th  century  ;  is  the 
discoverer  of  the  trilitcral  character  of  Hebrew 
stems,  of  the  true  relation  of  the  quiescent 
letters,  and  their  changes  ;  and  first  arranged 
the  Hebrew  verbs  in  6  ooningationit,  in  which 
he  has  been  followed  by  all  grammarians. 

OhaUoe^-don,  a  town  situated  upon  the 
fiosphorus,  opposite  Constantinople  and  soutli 
of  the  present  Scutari,  the  seat  of  the  4th  ecu- 
menical council  in  451.  Here  in  opposition  to 
Eutychlanism  (q.v.)  and  Nestorianism  (q.v.), 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  as  to  the  two  na- 
tures of  Christ  Was  defined.  See  the  art. 
Chbistologt.  F.  H.  F. 

CAudced'-ony,  a  precious  stone  with  which 
the  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem (Rev.  xxi.  10)  was  adorned.  Named 
after  Chaleedon  in  Bythinia.  An  agate-like 
quartz  of  pearly  lustre  and  translucent. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ohaldss'-a,  the  country  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia. See  AssTaioLOOY  and  thb  Bible, 
p.  51. 

Ohar-d«e  Par'-aphraae.    See  Taboums. 

Ohaldaes.  See  Asstbioloot  and  the 
Bible. 

Ohalloe  (Latin  caliz,  "a  cup"),  tlie  cup 
used  for  the  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  the  Roman  Church  It 
must  be  either  of  gold  or  silver  ;  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  with  chrism,  and  untouched 
save  by  persons  in  holy  orders. 

OhaF-m«r8,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Glasgow,  1816), 
D.C.L.  (Oxford,  11335),  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  b.  at  Anstruther  Easter,  in  Fife,  Scot- 
land, March  17,  1780 ;  d.  in  Edinburgh,  in 
the  night  of  May  80,  1847.  He  was  idle  as  a 
child  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  uni- 
versity training  at  St.  Andrew's,  but  mathe- 
matics awakened  his  intellectual  powers  and 
he  pursued  it  and  natural  science  with  ardor. 
He  was  settled  at  Kilmany,  in  Fife,  May,  1808, 
and  quickly  made  a  reputation  as  an  original, 
earnest  preacher.  He  was,  however,  little 
spiritually-miDded  until  sickness  and  trial, 
and  the  studies  necessary  to  produce  his  arti- 
cle on  Christianity  for  the  Edinburgh  E?u;pel<h 
podia,  deepened  his  interest  in  religion  and 
fed  him  to  accept  "  evangelical"  views  (1810), 
which  he  never  relinquShed.  The  efifect  of 
his  new  feelings  was  immediately  perceived 
in  his  preaching,  to  the  great  increase  of  its 
power.  In  1815  he  became  minister  of  the 
Tron  parish,  Glasgow,  and  in  1819  was  trans- 
ferred to  St.  John's ;  but  he  was  ultimately 
?;lad  to  leave  the  pastorate  and  become  pro- 
essor  of  moral  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's, 
1823.  In  1828  he  was  removed  to  the  chair 
of  theology  at  Edinburgh,  and  when  the  Free 
Church  set  up  the  New  College  in  that  city 
be  became  principal  and  professor  of  divinity, 


1848,  and  held  these  podtiona  till  death.  In 
1884  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France. — Chahners  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  two  great  movements 
•—one  national  and  one  world-wide,  which  set 
him  forth  as  a  statesman,  a  patriot,  and  a 
philanthropist :  he  led  the  party  in  the  Es- 
tablished Church  which  resisted  the  civil  in- 
terference in  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  left  the 
church  rather  than  yield  to  it,  so  making  the 
Free  Church,  1848  (see  art.  F^ibsbttbbianism); 
he  also  inaugurated  at  Kilmany  that  system 
of  work  among  the  dependent  and  pauper 
classes  which  tnrough  personal  contact  be- 
tween the  well-to-do  and  the  others  is  designed 
to  elevate  the  latter  to  self-respect.  Thus 
while  pastor  of  St.  John's,  the  largest  and  at 
the  same  time  the  poorest  parish  in  Glasgow, 
he  divided  the  parish  into  districts  and  sub- 
districts,  placed  ofSoe-bearers  of  his  own 
church  over  each,  established  day  schools  and 
Sunday-schools  wherever  thev  were  needed, 
and  strove  to  raise  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
their  moral  dignity,  especially  in  the  light  of 
the  gospel.  The  result  was  a  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  needed  in  monetary  relief, 
for  whereas  formerlv  £1400  had  been  ex* 
pended,  8^  years  under  the  new  system  cost 
only  £980  per  annum ;  and  this  money  was 
raised  by  the  church-door  collection  for  the 
poor.  This  admirable  plan  is  the  basis  of  the 
work  known  in  Great  Britain  and  America  as 
**  charity  organization."  Chalmers  was  a 
famous  pulpit  orator,  and  that  not  onljf  in 
Scotland.  His  works  come  down  to  us  mainly 
in  the  form  of  sermons  or  lectures.  He  was 
not  a  great  theologian,  yet  his  students  were 
stimulated  by  his  enthusiasm  and  guided  by 
his  life.  His  life  was  written  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Vf,  Hanna,  Edinburgh,  1849-52,  4  vols., 
who  also  edited  his  posthumous  works,  Edin- 
burgh. 1847-49,  9  vols.  His  works  form  25 
vols.,  Glasgow,  1886-42.  (Cf.  life  by  Donald 
Eraser,  London  and  New  York,  1881.) 

Chamber,  the  private  apartment  in  a  house 
(Gen.  xliii.  80,  Dan.  vi.  iO).  QueH-ckamber 
(Mark  ziv.  14)  was  a  spacious  unoccupied 
room,  usually  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 
Sometimes  it  was  simply  called  the  upper 
chamber  (Acts  ix.  87)  and  was  built  over  the 
gate  or  outer  entrance  (cf.  1  Kings  zviL  19, 
23  and  2  Kings  iv.  10).  Chambers  of  the  etmih 
(Job  ix.  9)  denotes  the  great  spaces  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  with  the  constellations 
which  they  contain.  Chambers  of  imagery 
(Ezek.  viii.  12)  were  rooms  with  all  sorts  of 
idolatrous  objects  portrayed  upon  the  walls. 

T,  W.  O. 

Chamberlain,  an  officer  who  had  chai^  of 
the  king's  lodging  and  wardro^  (2  Ejngs 
zxiii.  11).  In  Eastern  courts  eunuchs  were 
commonly  used  for  this  service  (Esther  L  10, 
12,  15).  In  Acts  xii.  20  the  term  denotes  an 
officer  high  in  the  king's  confidence,  but  in 
Horn.  xvi.  28,  probably  the  treasurer  of  the 
city.  T.  W.  C. 

Ohamier  (sha'-me-S),  Daniel,  French  He- 
formed ;  b.  at  Mont^limart,  Dauphin6.  France, 
1565 :  became  professor  and  pastor  at  Mon- 
tauban,  1612  ;  Killed  by  a  cannon-ball  during 
'  that  city's  siege,  Oct.  17,  1621.    He  was  a 
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doughty  cfaam^on  of  Protestantism.  His 
€hiei  work  is  ran$tratim  eathoUca,  Qeneva, 
ISdd,  4  vols.  (See  life  hy  W.  Courthorpe, 
London,  1852.) 

Ohmotl,  the  enclosed  space  In  a  church 
surrounding  the  altar  and  railed  off  from  the 
choir ;  called  in  the  Greek  Church  the  bema. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  eaneeUi,  lat- 
tice-work, because  of  the  lattice- work  partition 
betwixt  the  choir  and  the  body  of  the  church. 

Ohanoellor.  a  high  officer  of  the  Roman 
court,  derivea  from  the  civil  order,  and  imi- 
tated in  subordinate  bishoprics.  In  England 
the  chancellor  of  a  diocese  is  an  officer  who 
advises  the  bishop  upon  legal  matters,  or  even 
holds  his  courts  for  him.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohandlef:  SamoAl,  D.D.  (Edinburgh  and 
Qiasgow,  1746),  English  Presbyterian ;  b.  at 
Hungerford,  96  m.  w.s.w.  of  Reading.  1608  ; 
d.  in  London,  May  6, 1766.  He  was  educated 
at  Leyden  ;  became  Presbyterian  pastor  at 
Peckham,  1716  ;  assistant  at  Old  Jewry,  Lon- 
don, 1736 ;  pastor,  1798.  His  fame  rests  on 
his  Gritieal  Hintory  of  the  Life  of  David,  Lon- 
don, 1766,  3  vols.  ;  n.e.,  Oxford,  1858. 

Ohanning,  ^Hlliam  BUeiy.  D.D.  (Har- 
vard. 1820).  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
April  7,  1780 ;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  2, 
1843.  He  was  prepared  for  colleffe  under  the 
care  of  his  uncle,  Rev.  Henry  Cfhanning,  of 
New  London,  Conn.  He  entered  Harvard 
College  at  the  age  of  15  and  was  graduated  in 
1798,  receiving  the  highest  honor  of  his  class. 
In  college  he  was  noted  for  his  excellence  in 
classical  study,  but  especially  for  his  chaste 
and  elegant  English  composition.  In  1708  he 
went  to  Richmond,  Va.,  as  tutor  for  a  year. 
Ascetic  habits  and  excessive  study  undermined 
his  constitution  and  left  him  an  invalid  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  returned  to  Newport 
in  1800  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
divinity.  Ho  began  to  preach  in  1802.  Ac- 
cepting a  call  fr^m  the  Federal  Street  Church, 
fiaston,  he  was  ordained  in  June,  1803.  In 
1815  the  Unitarian  controversy  broke  out  in 
Massachusetts.  It  was  the  result  of  changes 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  had  been  quietly 
at  work  for  some  time.  Channing  was  reluc- 
tantly drawn  into  the  discussion,  but  soon  be- 
came the  recognized  apostle  and  exponent  of 
Unitarianism.  His  sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Dr.  Codman  in  1808  was  practically  ortho- 
dox in  thought  and  phraseology,  but  his  Balti- 
more sermon  on  "  Unitarian  Christianity,"  in 
1819,  was  a  distinctive  public  statement  of  his 
break  with  the  orthodox  position.  This  dis- 
course  had  a  wide  circulation  and  exdted 
much  debate.  Other  notable  essays  which 
followed  were :  "  The  Moral  Argument  against 
Calvinism  ;*'  **  The  System  of  Exclusion  and 
D<5Duaciation  in  Religion  ;**  '*  Extracts  from 
a  Latter  on  Creeds.  From  these  essays  it 
appears  that  Channing  rejected  the  scholastic 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  that  beheld  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  in  a  special  sense  the  Son  of  God, 
but  slways  subordinate  to  the  Father ;  that 
he  believed  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  revelation 
of  €k>d.  but  that  it  was  to  be  interpreted  by 
reason  and  in  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter. 
He  rejected  the  doctrine  that  forgiveness  of 


sins  is  purchased  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  and 
claimed  that  the  highest  object  of  Jesus'  mis- 
sion was  the  recovery  of  man  to  virtue  and 
holiness.  While  believing  in  future  retribu- 
tion he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  everlasting 
punishment.  Channing  was  a  preacher  rather 
than  a  controversialist.  The  best  fruits  of  his 
moral  and  spiritual  life  are  seen  in  his  ser- 
mons. He  took  a  prominent  rank  as  a  social 
reformer.  His  orations  on  **  Self -culture," 
"  Temperance,"  and  the  *'  Elevation  of  the 
Laboring  Classes,"  and  on  "Slavery  and 
War, ' '  illustrate  his  philanthropic  spirit.  His 
orations  and  essays  on  *'  Napoleon  Bonaparte, " 
"F6nelon,"  and  "John  Milton,"  attracted 
much  attention  as  specimens  of  literary  and 
moral  criticism.  He  married,  at  the  age  of 
84,  his  cousin,  Ruth  Gibbs,  and  had  several 
children.  His  life,  by  W.  H.  Channing,  in 
one  volume,  and  a  one-volume  edition  of  his 
works  are  published  by  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  Boston  (both,  1880).  The  vol- 
ume entitled  7^  Perfect  Life,  though  less  read 
than  others,  contains  bis  most  mature  sermons. 

S.  J.  Babrows. 

Chant  (Latin  for  song),  a  term  used  in  the 
early  church  to  designate  the  music  of  the 
congregation.  It  now  designates  that  form 
of  church  music  in  which  prose  is  sung  to 
simple  melodies.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohantry,  and  Ohantry  Priests,  an  ecclesi- 
astical foundation  to  provide  for  the  chanting 
of  masses  for  the  dead.  Money  was  often  left 
for  tlie  building  of  chapels  for  this  purpose, 
and  they  and  the  priests  were  callea  by  the 
same  name.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohapel,  a  small  church,  or  a  side  room  in  a 
church,  separately  dedicated,  used  for  wor- 
ship and  for  the  sepulture  of  the  dead.  Sim- 
ilar buildings  were  often  connected,  previous 
to  the  iiefermation,  with  castles,  religious 
houses,  eta,  but  without  the  right  of  sepul* 
ture  or  sacramental  service.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohap«U«  ardentcLthe  lights  around  a  coffin ; 
used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  burial  rites. 

Ohapin,BdwiBHabb«ll,S.T.D.  (Harvard, 
18G6),  LL.D.  (Tufts,  1878),  Universalist ;  b. 
at  Union  Village,  Washington  County,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  30, 1814 ;  d.  in  New  York  City,  Sunday, 
Dec.  36,  1880.  After  his  course  in  the  Ben. 
nington  (Vt.)  seminary  he  studied  law  at 
Troy  (1886),  next  vear  he  left  law  practice  for 
literature  and  at  the  same  time  became  a  con- 
vert to  Universalism  and  assistant  editor  of 
The  Eoangelieal  Magazine  and  Qotpel  AdtKh 
eate,  a  Universalist  paper,  at  Utica,  N.  Y. , 
in  1888  he  began  preaching,  and  after  holding 
charges  at  Richmond,  Va.  (1888),  Charlestown, 
Mass.  (1840),  in  the  School  Street  Church. 
Boston  (1846),  he  went  to  New  York  in  1848, 
and  until  his  death  was  the  leading  preacher 
of  his  denomination  and  famous  as  a  platform 
speaker.  He  rarely  touched  on  the  special 
theme  of  his  denomination,  but  preached  pure 
and  practical  religion.  He  published  several 
volumes  of  discourses.  (See  his  life  by  Sum- 
ner Ellis,  Boston,  1(<83.) 

Ohaplain,  originally  a  clergyman  who  per- 
formed divine  service  in  a  cluipel ;  now  com* 
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monly  applied  to  ministers  attached  to  politi- 
cal, philantliropic,  or  military  bodies  for  the 
gerformance  of  sudi  services.  Bishops  also 
ave  chaplains  who  assist  them  in  examin- 
ing candidates,  conducting  correspondence, 
etc.  The  Queen  of  England  has  36  chaplains- 
in-ordinary  who  receive  from  the  crown  £80 
each  annually,  and  12  honorary  chaplains, 
who  serre  gratuitously.  These  preach  m  turn 
before  her  majesty. 

Ohaplet.    See  Rosart. 

Chapter  (Latin  capitulum,  a  little  head),  1. 
Of  a  cathedral,  the  ixxly  of  clergy  belonging 
to  a  cathedral  church,  consisting  of  the  canons 
and  prebendaries,  of  which  the  dean  is  presi- 
dent. It  assists  the  bishop  in  managing  the 
diocese,  and  when  the  see  is  vacant  rules  it. 
2.  Of  a  convent,  the  assembly  of  the  monks 
for  reading  or  business. 

Ohaptar-house,  the  hall  or  apartment  in 
which  the  chapter  meets.  Some  of  those  at- 
tached to  English  cathedrals  are  singularly 
beautiful. 

Ohapter  and  Verse.  This  division  of  the 
Bible  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  The 
Pentateuch  was  divided  by  the  early  Jews 
into  54  par$hi(4h,  and  these  again  into  669 
sidrim,  for  reading  in  the  synagogue.  Sim- 
ilar sections  of  the  prophets  were  called  fiap- 
taroth.  The  present  division  into  chapters  is 
usually  assigned  to  Cardinal  Hugo  about  a.d. 
1240,  but  was,  perhaps,  made  earlier.  It  was 
Introduced  first  into  the  Latin  text,  afterward 
with  a  few  variations  into  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek.  The  division  into  verses,  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  found  in  the  earliest  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  but  in  the  New  was  made  bv  the 
celebrated  Robert  Stephens  in  1551  while  on 
a  journey  (inter  equitandum)  from  Paris  to 
Lvons,  and  was  published  in  the  4th  edition 
of  his  Greek  Testament.  This  capitular  and 
versicular  division  of  the  sacred .  volume  is  a 
very  great  convenience  for  reference,  but 
otherwise  is  a  serious  drawback.  Oftentimes 
a  close  connection  of  thought  is  broken  by  an 
unfortunate  separation  of  chapters,  as  in  Gen- 
esis, where  the  first  8  verses  of  the  2d  chapter 
should  have  been  attached  to  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  in  Revelation  where  the  first  6 
verses  of  the  last  chapter  should  undergo  a 
similar  transfer.  In  the  same  way  the  separa- 
tion of  clauses  and  sentences  into  verses  gives 
the  unwary  reader  a  wrong  view  of  the  con- 
nection, and  fosters  the  habit  of  viewing  the 
di  vine  utterances  apart  from  the  context.  The 
Bible  is  not  a  book  of  apothegms,  but  a  stream 
of  continuous  instruction  in  narrative,  proph- 
ecy, or  argument,  and  the  reader  is  requked, 
if  he  will  get  its  full  sense,  often  to  disregard 
entirely  the  division  into  verses  and  chapters. 
In  the  Revised  Version  of  the  English  Bible 
the  text  is  printed  continuously  as  other  books, 
and  the  notation  of  chapter  and  verse  is  rele- 
gated to  the  margin.  T.  W.  C. 

Ohapters,  Three,  a  condemnation  issued  in 
544  by  Justinian  against  (1)  the  person  and 
writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  (2)  the 
writings  of  Theodoret  against  Cyril  and  for 
Nestonus,  (8)  the  letter  which  Ibas  of  Edessa 
was  said  to  have  written  to  the  PersUn  Maris. 


These  persons  or  writings  were  indifferently 
called  chapters.  They  were  originated  by 
Theodore  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  who 
hoped,  or  professed  to  hope,  to  gain  the  Mo- 
nophvsites  for  the  church  again  by  condemn- 
ing the  principal  representatives  of  the  (An- 
tiochian)  theology  for  which  they  cherished  so 
much  opposition.  But  in  condenmin^  these, 
the  emperor  seemed  to  be  condemning  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  Three  Chapters 
stirred  up  a  great  controversy.  The  Greek 
Church  resistra,  though  but  for  a  time.  The 
Western  Church  was  less  pliant.  Villus  of 
Rome  vacillated  between  the  two  parties.  In 
548  at  Constantinople  he  condemned  the  Three 
Chapters  ;  in  558  he  was  for  them.  On  the 
whole,  he  yielded  to  the  imperial  wishes,  and 
favored  the  condemnation.  A  schism  in  Italv 
was  the  result,  and  Milan  and  Aquileia,  with 
other  cities  of  Upper  Italy,  separated  them- 
selves from  Rome  on  account  of  its  acceptance 
of  the  v.  Ecumenical  Council  of  558. 

F.  H.  F. 

Obaraoter  indelebilis  (Latin)..  In  the  Ro- 
man Church  the  indelible  mark  stamped  upon 
the  soul  in  Baptism,  Confimiation,  and  Or- 
ders. T.  W.  0. 

Chariot    See  War. 

Oharismata  (car-is'-mit-t&).    See  Gifts. 

Charity,  a  term  now  used  to  express  either 
almsgiving,  or  else  toleration,  as  in  the  phrase, 
a  charitable  construction  ;  but  in  the  Author- 
ized Version  of  the  Bible  denotes  what  we  un- 
derstand as  love,  the  queen  of  the  Christian 
graces,  that  into  which  all  human  duty  is  sum- 
med up.  (See  Matt.  xxii.  87,  Rom.  xiil.  8, 
1  Cor.  xiii.  18.)  T.  W.  C. 

•  Charity,  Brothers  of,  a  lay  order  of  the 
Roman  Church  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
the  fallen.  In  1540  the  Portuguese  Juan  di  Dio 
(Juan  Ciudad),  ''John  of  (^k)d*'  (1495-1550), 
a  layman,  at  Granada,  Spain,  opened  a  house 
for  a  hospital ;  had  the  satis£acti(Hi  ere  he  died 
of  seeing  an  association  of  laymen  devote  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  the  sick  therein.  The 
idea  was  quickly  taken  up  elsewhere,  and  in 
1572  the  order  was  created  by  the  pope  and 

§iven  all  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  or- 
ers.  It  now  has  houses  which  are  essentially 
well-arranged  hospitals  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  numbered,  in  1877.  1169  mem- 
bers. Their  readiness  to  serve  persons  irre- 
spective of  creed,  makes  them  popular.  See 
art.  JoKR  OF  God. 

Charity,  Sisters  of.  called  also  "  Gray  Sis- 
ters," "Daughters  of  Charity,"  "Sisters  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,"  a  female  order  of  the 
Roman  Church  for  the  care  of  the  sick, 
founded  bv  Vincent  de  Paul  (see  art.)  at 
Paris,  in  1688,  in  co-operation  with  a  widow, 
Madame  Louise  (Marillac)  Legras.  It  was  the 
resultant  of  previous  experiments  in  the  same 
direction.  Its  rule  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Clement  IX.  in  1608.  The  vows,  besides  the 
usual  ones  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity, 
specially  oblige  the  care  of  the  sick,  irrespec- 
tive of  creed  or  the  character  of  the  disease. 
They  are,  however,  not  irrevocable,  but  re- 
newed yearly.  Postulants  wait  6  months  be- 
fore  taking  tne  habit,  and  the  probation  period 
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Is  5  years.  The  hood  is  white,  with  long 
streamers.  Before  Viocent's  death  the  order 
had  spread  all  over  France,  but  did  not  extend 
further.  It  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution 
(1790),  but  revived  by  Napoleon  (1801).  Shice 
1815  it  has  spread  in  other  lands,  until  now  it 
is  universally  known.  In  the  United  States 
the  sisters  carry  on  parochial  and  boarding- 
schools,  besides  nursing.  The  mother-house 
is  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.  The  order  as  a  whole 
numbers  s^ome  28,000  members.  For  a  Prot- 
estant analogue,  see  Dbacokebs. 

Oharlemagn«  (shar-le-mSn),  first  head  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire ;  b.  742 ;  king  of  the 
Franks,  768  ;  emperor,  800  ;  d.  at  Aachen,  814. 
He  shared  his  kingdom  at  first  with  his  bro- 
ther, Carloman,  who  soon  died  (771).  It 
stretched  from  the  Loire  to  east  of  the  Rhine, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  dependent 
peoples — Aquitaine,  Brittany,  Frisia,  Thu- 
ringia,  Bavaria,  etc.  These  were  gradually 
converted  into  component  parts  of  his  king- 
dom. In  772  he  be^an  the  work  of  subdu- 
ing the  Saxons,  which  lasted  for  80  years. 
Alter  innumerable  petty  wars,  Wlttikind,  the 
mainspring  of  the  opposition  to  the  Franks, 
was  baptized  in  785.  This  was  the  nominal 
reduction  of  the  Saxons,  but  actual  trouble 
still  continued,  till  Charlemagne  deported 
large  numbers  of  Saxons  and  filled  their  places 
with  more  loyal  subjects.  But  b^  804  resist- 
ance was  finally  overcome.  Meantime  Bavaria 
had  been  subdued,  and  even  Pannonia  added 
to  the  kingdom. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Piphi  in  768  the 
Lombards  in  Italy  had  given  the  pope  trouble. 
The  refusal  of  itadrian  to  recognize  the  sons 
of  Carloman,  who  had  fled  to  the  Lombards 
after  their  father's  death,  widened  the  breach, 
and  accordingly  the  pope  called  upon  Charle- 
magne to  protect  him.  Charlemagne  there- 
fore made  an  expedition  to  Italy,  conquered 
the  Lombard  king,  and  secured  to  the  pope 
the  territory  which  had  been  given  him  by 
Pipin  as  a  temporal  sovereignty.  Upon  a 
later  expedition,  he  was  suddenly  crowned  in 
Rome  by  Leo  III.  as  king  of  the  Romans. 
This  re-established  upon  a  new  basis  the  old 
Roman  Empire.  It  was  a  theocratic  Christian 
institution,  in  which  the  church  and  state  by 
a  close  union  sought  to  work  together  for  the 
common  end  of  the  elevation  and  Christianiza- 
tion  of  Europe.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  neces- 
sity of  the  state  to  the  church  and  of  the 
church  to  the  state.  The  relations  of  the  two 
powers  to  one  another  were  not  defined,  and 
endless  strife  subsequently  arose  out  of  this 
circumstance.  The  pope  seems  to  have  acted 
without  Charlemagne's  knowledge,  but  upon 
consultation  with  the  chief  men  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  The  people  acclaimed  the  emperor, 
and  probably  thought  that  they  were  exercis- 
ing the  city  s  ancient  right  of  election.  The 
popes  subsequently  claimed  that  Leo  had  acted 
as  the  supreme  authority  by  divine  commis- 
sion. Charlemagne  seemed  to  think  that  the 
act  of  the  pope  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  divine 
act,  as  initiating  the  empire,  but  he  viewed 
the  dignity  as  hereditarv,  and  the  coronation 
as  performed  once  for  all.  The  pope  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  by 
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giving  Charlemagne  the  title  of  Patricius,  or 
representative  of  the  emperor,  and  then  that' 
of  Cssar  Augustus.    In  fact,  Charlemagne 
acted  as  the  son  of  the  churcJi  in  all  things 

{)urely  spiritual,  but  in  things  civil  as  her 
ord.  The  great  ecclesiastical  authorities  were 
also  powers  of  the  realm,  met  in  (he  secular 
assemblies,  wher&  ecclesiastical  topics  were 
discussed. 

Charlemagne's  general  administration  was 
enlightened  and  wise.  Every  element  which 
could  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his 
peoples  in  culture  was  eageriy  seized  upon  by 
him  and  developed  to  the  extent  of  his  power. 
He  made  Alcuin  (q.y.)  his  prime  minister  in 
intellectual,  things.  He  oraered  a  school  to 
be  established  at  every  monastery,  and  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  the 
Psalter  to  be  taught.  Thus  he  sought  to  ele- 
vate the  people  and  the  clergy  together.  In 
his  ecclesiastical  and  secular  legislation  lie  the 
germs  of  almost  all  modem  European  civiliza- 
tion. (Cf.  life  by  J.  I.  Mombert,  New  York, 
1888.)  F.  H.  F. 

Oharles  V.,  German  emperor  during  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  ;  b.  at  Ghent.  Feb. 
24,  1500 ;  d.  at  Tuste,  Spain,  Sept.  21,  1558. 
He  inherited  the  Netherlands  ana  the  duchies 
of  Austria  from  his  father,  and  Spain  from 
his  grandfather  Ferdinand.  Elected  emperor 
in  1519,  he  had  the  supreme  control  in  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  in 
the  recently  discovered  new.  England  and 
France  were  the  only  chief  powers  not  in 

greater  or  less  subjection  to  him.  He  held  his 
rst  diet  in  Germany  in  1521,  at  which  Luther 
appeared  and  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire.  Immediately  after  this  Charles  de- 
parted to  the  Netherlands  and  thence  to  Spain, 
and,  busied  with  various  wars,  was  not  seen 
again  in  the  empire  till  the  diet  at  Augsburg 
in  1530.  By  this  time  the  Protestant  move- 
ment had  gained  such  headway  that  it  was 
impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  war  with 
the  Turk  called  Charles  again  from  the  em- 
pire, and  struggles  with  France  kept  him  busy 
till  his  victory  in  1644.  Then  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Protestant  affair.  His  efforts 
at  an  accommodation  resulted  in  the  calling 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which,  however, 
promised  little  good.  In  1546  he  took  the 
field  in  South  Germany.  In  1547,  assisted  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  he  reduced  the  Protestant 
leaders  to  submission,  and  yet,  on  the  eve  of 
triumph,  was  himself  attacked  by  Maurice  in  . 
1552.  Disgusted  with  the  outcome  of  all  his  I 
labors,  he  left  his  brother,  Ferdinand,  to  make 
the  peace  of  Passau  (1552),  and  of  Augsburg 
(1555),  gave  up  his  various  positions,  and  re- 
tired in  1556  to  Yuste,  where  he  lived  in 
conventual  seclusion.  The  best-known  life 
of  Charles  V.  is  by  Robertson ;  the  best  is 
in  German  by  Baumgarten,  Stuttgart,  1885 
sqq.  F.  H.  F. 

Oharles  ZZ.     See  Babtholohew's  Day, 

p.  87. 

Ohamook.  Stephen,  Puritan ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 1628 ;  d.  there,  July  27, 1680.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford,  M.A.,  1652 ;  preached  for  a 
time  in  Ireland  ;  had  no  regular  charge  for  15 
years  while  leading  a  studious  life  in  London ; 
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became  pastor  there,  1675.  Hia  fame  rests  on 
his  work  On  the  Exedlenee  and  Attributeg  of 
Ood,  London,  1681-82.  His  Works  appeared, 
Edinburgh,  1864,  6  vols. 

Ohaaidim  (saifU$\  a  name  given  to  a  sect 
or  party  among  the  pos^exile  Jews  (1  Mac.  ii. 
42,  viL  13).  which  had  for  its  aim  to  resist 
Hellenistic  innovations  and  to  observe  rigidly 
all  the  ritual  of  purification  and  separation. 
They  carried  self-denial,  abstinence,  ablu- 
tions, withdrawal  from  the  world,  etc.,  to  the 
greatest  |)0S8ible  extreme.  In  time  they  split 
into  parties,  one  of  which  became  widely 
known  as  the  Essenes.  In  the  last  century 
the  sect  was  reorganized,  or  rather  a  new  sect 
under  the  same  name,  in  Poland,  by  the  Rabbi 
Israel  of  Podolia,  called  Baal-Shem  (lord  of 
the  name),  because  he  professed  to  work  mir* 
acles  by  invoking  the  great  cabalistic  name 
of  the  Supreme  jBeing.  His  fame  attracteil 
multitudes  of  followers  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Palestine  who,  when  he  died  (1760),  numbered 
40,000.  Though  repudiated  by  the  orthodox 
Jews  they  still  maintain  their  position.  Their 
ethical  precepts  are  elevated,  but  the  starting- 

Soint  is  communion  with  God  through  the 
adik  or  spiritual  head  who,  as  Gk)d*s  delegate 
on  earth,  can  do  wondrous  things  ;  and  tnev 
lay  great  stress  upon  absolute  faith,  with  which 
profane  knowledge  and  philosophv  greatly 
interfere.  Their  religion  u  said  to  oe  utterly 
formal,  and  its  ceremonies  are  coarse  and 
noisy.  T.  W.  C. 

Ohaslity  should  not  be  confounded,  as  it 
often  is,  with  celibacy.  The  latter  means  de- 
votion to  a  single  life,  while  the  former  is  the 
denial  of  fleshlv  lusts,  whether  in  the  married 
or  the  unmarried.  Among  the  ancients  there 
was  much  looseness  of  opinion,  and  still  more 
of  practice,  in  this  matter.  But  Christianity 
took  higher  ground,  reproving  all  fornication 
in  either  sex,  and  enforcing  it  oy  the  consider- 
ation that  the  believer's  body  is  a  temple  of 
the  Holv  Qhost  and  therefore  should  not  be 
defiled  by  lewdness.  It  requires  also  the  sup- 
pression of  all  impure  desires,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  whatever  tends  to  excite  them.  Chas- 
tity is  to  be  cultivated  in  thought  (MaU.  v.  27, 
28)  and  in  word  (Eph.  v.  8»  4),  as  well  as  in 
deed  (1  Cor.  vi.  9).  T.  W.  C. 

OhasQbl«,  an  outward  garment  worn  in  the 
Homan  Church  by  a  priest  officiating  at  mass. 
It  is  derived  from  the  peenula,  a  round  gar- 
ment with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  adniis- 
sion  of  the  head,  by  cutting  at  the  sides  places 
for  the  arms,  thus  leaving  only  pieces  nang- 
ing  down  before  and  behind.  These  are  em- 
broidered with  emblems  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  F.  H.  F. 

Ohateaubrland  (shat-o-bri-ang),  FranQois 
Anguate,  Viaooont  da,  Roman  Catholic ;  b. 
at  St.  Halo,  on  the  English  Channel,  Sept.  4, 
1768 ;  d.  in  Paris,  July  4,  1848.  He  wrote 
The  OeniuecfChruHanity  (Paris,  1802  ;  Eng. 
trans.,  Paris,  1854),  and  The  Martyrs  (Paris, 
1809 ;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1819,  2  vols.). 
He  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  French  writ- 
ers. 

OhannoTi  Oharles,  Puritan ;  baptized  at 
Tardley,  Kov.  6,  1G92;   d.  at  Cambridge, 


Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1672.  He  was  educated  al 
Cambridge  ;  M.A.,  1617 ;  entered  the  ministry 
and  was  persecuted  by  Laud ;  sailed  for  Plym- 
outh, 1687;  preached  at  Scituate,  1641-64; 
was  second  president  of  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1654,  till  his  death.  He 
was  an  admirable  preacher  and  a  learned 
man. 

Ohad-orwla'.o.iiimr  (fian^fuL  ofsheates),  king 
of  Elam,  who  for  12  years  made  the  5  cities 
of  the  plain  his  tributaries,  and  on  their  re- 
belling in  the  13th  vear  came  with  4  allied 
kings  and  overran  tne  whole  country  south 
and  east  of  the  Jordan.  Lot  was  among  hia 
captives,  but  was  rescued  by  his  uncle  Abra- 
ham with  his  own  dependents  and  neighbors 
(Qen.  xiv.).  His  name  is  found  on  Chaldean 
bricks  recently  discovered.  T.  W.  C. 

Oheavar,  Oaorge  BamU^  D.D.  (New  York 
University,  1844),CongregationaIist;  b.  atHal- 
lowell.  Me.,  April  17, 1807 ;  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  1825,  and  at  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1830 ;  was  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Puritans,  New  York  Citv,  184^-70,  and 
since  in  literary  retirement.  He  is  the  author 
of  Inquire  at  Amos  Giles*  Distillery,  Salem, 
1885  (a  famous  attack  on  the  drink  traffic) ; 
A  JSeel  in  a  Bottle,  New  York,  1850  (rev.  ed. 
under  title.  Log-book  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Celes- 
tial Country,  1885) ;  Faith,  Doubt,  and  Eti- 
denee,  1881 ;  Ood^s  Timepiece  for  Man's  Eter- 
nity, 1883,  and  other  volumes. 

OhAmnits  (kem-nits),  MarUn,  Lutheran ; 
b.  at  Treuenbrietzcn,  22  m.  s.s.w.  of  Potsdam, 
Nov.  9, 1522  ;  d.  at  Brunswick,  April  8,  1580. 
He  became  Librarian  at  EOnigsberg,  1650; 
driven  away  by  the  Osiander  pi^y,  and  went 
to  Wittenberg,  1553 ;  became  pastor  at  Braun- 
schweig (BrunswiciL),  1554 ;  superintendent, 
1667.  He  was  the  most  important  Luthenm 
theologian  of  the  2d  half  of  the  16th  century, 
and  his  great  work  is  his  examination  of  the 
theology  propounded  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Examen  eoncilii  Trideniini,  Greifswald,  1565- 
73,  4  vols.    (See  life  by  Lentz,  €k)tha,  1866.) 

Ohe'-mosh  (suJbduer),  the  national  ^od  of 
the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  29,  Jer.  xlviii.  7), 
called  in  1  Kings  xi.  7  **  the  abomination  of 
Moab,"  when  Solomon  introduced  his  wor- 
ship, which  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  18)  after- 
ward suppressed.  It  was  to  Chemosh  that 
Mesha  (2  Kings  iii.  27)  offered  his  son,  and  in 
the  inscription  on  the  Moabite  stone  the  same 
king  attributes  to  Chemosh  his  victories.  In 
Judges  (xi.  24)  Chemosh  is  spoken  of  as  the 
god  of  the  Ammonites.  T.  W.  C. 

Ohenay,  Oharlaa  Bdward,  D.D.  (Iowa 
College,  1871),  Reformed  Episcopalian ;  b.  at 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1836 ;  gradu- 
ated  at  Hobart  College,  N.  Y.,  1857  ;  and  the 
P.  £.  Theological  Semhiary  of  Virginia,  1859  ; 
became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Chicago, 
1860  ;  suspended  for  omitting  the  word  "  re- 
generate*' in  the  baptismal  service,  which  ac- 
tion was  one  of  the  occasions  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Churdi  in 
1873,  whereof  he  was  immediately  elected  a 
bishop. 

Ohe'-rith  {cutting),  a  brook  flowing  into  the 
Jordan  where  EUJah  (1  Kings  xvB.  8)  hid 
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himself.  Bobinson  identifies  it  with  the  pres- 
ent Wady  Kelt,  a  swift  stream  which  enters 
the  Jordan  from  the  west  a  little  south  of 
Jericho.  T.  W.  C. 

OhMr^-ub  (plura)  Ohar'-Q-him).  Of  uncer- 
tain deri  rat  ion.  An  order  of  heavenly  beings, 
not  like  angels  sent  upon  messages,  but  always 
in  God's  immediate  presence.  They  are  vari- 
ously represented  as  living  creatures  {Qen.  iii. 
24.  £zek.  i.,  Rev.  iv.),  or  as  figures  wrought 
in  tapestry,  gold  or  wood  (£x.  zxxvi.  85, 
zxxvii.  7,  Ezek.  xli.  25),  as  having  1  face 
(Ex.  XXV.  20).  or  2  (Ezek.  xli.  18),  or  4  (Ezek. 
z.  14),  as  having  2  wings  (1  Kings  vii.  27),  or 
4  (Ezek.  i.  6),  or  6  (Rev.  iv.  8).  The  fullest 
description  represents  the  cherub  as  winged, 
full  of  eyes,  and  with  a  fourfold  face— that  of 
a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle-^and  with 
wheels  turning  every  way  and  moving  with 
lightning  speed,  thus  combining  the  highest 
earthly  forms  In  harmonious  union.  The 
•'cherubfan  of  glory"  (Heb.  ix.  5)  were  the 
living  bearers  of  God  manifesting  himself  on 
the  earth  (Ps.  xvili.  10\  and  they  upheld  his 
throne  (Ezek.  x.  22).  The  frequency  of  their 
figures  in  the  ornamentation  oi  the  Uibemacle 
and  the  temple  was  a  sure  token  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  the  midst  of  his  people.  Bim- 
ilar  winged  figures  are  found  in  the  monu- 
mental remains  of  other  ancient  peoples,  but 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
conception  was  original  with  the  Hebrews. 
There  is  no  record  that  either  the  cherubim 
or  their  figurative  representations  were  ever 
worshipped  among  the  chosen  people. 

T.  W.  C. 

OhBynm  (chsin),  Thomas  Kally,  D.D.  (Edin- 
burgh, 1884),  Church  of  England  ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, Sept.  18,  1841 ;  educated  at  Worcester 
College ;  B.  A..  1862 ;  fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
1868  ;  Oriel  professor  of  the  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture,  1885— all  Oxford.  He  is  the 
author  of  commentaries  on  Isaiah,  London, 
1880-81,  2  vols.  ;  8d  ed.,  1884 ;  Micah,  1882  ; 
Hosea,  1884 ;  Jeremiah,  1888-84,  and  a  new 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  1884. 

Ofailiaam,  same  as  PBSMiLLENKiALifiM,  q.v. 

Ohillingworth,  William,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  Oxford,  Oct,  1602  ;  d.  at  Chiches- 
ter, Jan.  80, 1648-44.  He  became  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1628 ;  a  convert  to 
Romanism,  IwO,  and  went  to  Douay ;  but  the 
consequence  of  his  eiTort  to  tell  the  world  the 
reason  why  he  had  become  a  Romanist  was 
that  he  left  Douay  in  an  uncertain  ,state  of 
mind,  1631,  and  renounced  his  new  faith  and 
returned  to  Protestantism,  1634.  In  1638  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. His  fame  rests  upon  his  The  Religion 
f  Prote$tant$  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  Ox- 
ord,  1638  (many  edd.  since),  which  contains 
the  well-known  sentence,  "  The  Bible,  I  say, 
the  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants." 
(See  his  life  by  Des  Maizeaux,  London,  1725.) 

Ohimere  (from  Old  French  "chimarre," 
"a  gown  or  coat"),  a  sleeveless  vestment 
worn  by  bishops,  but  to  which  in  modem 
times  lawn  sleeves  have  been  sewn. 

CAdaa,  lUaaloiui  tOh    Bee  MnnoKB, 
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China.  Religions  o£i  Excluding  Islam,  with 
8,000.000  adherents  mostly  in  the  western  part, 
and  Christianity,  with  (in  1881)  1.004,000  Ro- 
man Catholics  (41  bishops)  and  23,000  evangeli- 
cal Christians,  the  religions  of  Cliina  are  8  in 
number :  Confucianism,  that  of  court  and 
educated.  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  the  jMpu- 
lar.  Confucius  (q.v.)  claimed  to  reform  the 
old  reli^on,  of  which  much  is  doubtless  pre- 
served In  modem  popular  Taoism  and  has 
served  to  corrupt  the  exotic  Buddhism. 

This  old  religion  has  served  as  the  basis  of 
popular  belief  and  practice  amid  all  modifica- 
tions and  additions.  Our  information  coming 
through  Confucius  (see  Chtna,  Bacrsd 
Books  of),  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  or  not, 
and  if  so.  how  far  he  has  edited  the  reports. 
The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  five  K\nf  may, 
however,  be  taken  as  those  of  this  ancient  re- 
ligion. 

Heaven  (Thian),  the  supreme  emperor  (Shang- 
ti),  and  the  different  classes  of  spirits  (Shan) 
were  worshipped.  The  utterances  regarding 
Thian  and  Bbang-ti  are  often  so  sublime 
and  spiritual  that  Legee,  Faber,  and  Happel 
regard  the  ancient  religion  as  monotheistic  and 
the  reform  of  Confucius  as  retrograde.  Others 
view  it  as  only  a  degree  higher  than  the  Sha- 
manism of  the  tribes  of  Northern  Asia.  (See 
Shamakibv.)  Hence  the  missionary  dispute 
about  the  right  to  translate  Qod  by  Shane-ti. 

No  distinction  is  possible  between  Tman, 
heaven  ;  Ti,  emperor  ;  and  Shan^-ti,  supreme 
emperor.  In  many  descriptions  tney  are  iden- 
tical with  the  material  heaven.  Destiny  (Ming) 
and  the  way  of  heaven  (Tao)  are  prominent 
ideas.  The  usual  course  of  nature  is  the  reve- 
lation of  heaven.  Disturbances  are  warnings 
to  restore  harmony  in  the  state.  There  are  8 
fundamental  existences— heaven,  earth,  and 
man — that  must  harmonize.  The  order  of  na- 
ture is  the  norm  of  all  moral  action.  The  in- 
stitutions of  the  state  are  regarded  as  natural 
laws.  The  will  of  heaven  is  also  revealed 
through  the  voice  of  the  people,  Vox  popvli 
vox  Im. 

Worship  of  the  spirits  is  inextricably  con- 
nected with  that  of  Shang-ti,  though  they  are 
not  his  servants  or  mediators.  They  are  every- 
where present,  invisible,  inscratable,  but  vei7 
real.  They  are  distinguished  as  heavenly, 
earthly,  ana  human  (ancestors).  The  human 
(Kwei),  and  of  these  the  spirits  of  ancestors 
(Tsu),  are  most  worshipped.  Belief  in  im* 
mortality  is  the  outgrowth  of  ancestral  wor- 
ship, for  there  is  no  established  doctrine  in  the 
ancient  books  about  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death.  Ancestors  are  worshipped  with  a  view 
to  their  influence  upon  their  living  posterity. 
Everything  in  empire  and  in  house  is  done  in 
their  presence:  nence  ancestral  halls  and 
tablets.  Ancestral  worship  is  the  fundamental 
form  of  the  Chinese  religion. 

Aside  from  the  absence  of  a  mythology  and 
formulated  theology,  the  most  peculiar  feature 
is  the  non-existence  of  priests.  Religious  cere- 
monies are  a  part  of  civil  life  and  apportioned 
in  gradation  among  the  state  officials.  Ances- 
tral sacrifices  are  general  and  permitted  to 
the  people. 

Divination  is  widespread.  Nothing  is  un- 
dertaken without  it.  XSeeFsNO-BHUi.)  Eveiy- 
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thing  !s  interpreted,  but  notioeable  is  divina- 
tion 1)7  the  plant  Slii,  the  tortoise  (Pu.  Bents 
In  shell  when  burned  indicative)  and  the  Yi- 
king.    (Bee  China,  Sacred  Books  of.) 

The  basis  of  Chinese  life  and  religion  is  rev- 
erence for  the  order  of  nature,  the  state,  and 
the  family,  lliis  filial  piety,  in  the  Chinese 
sense,  is  the  sublimest  and  profoundest  coq- 
ception  of  the  Chinese. 

in  his  teaching  Confucius  (551-478  B.C.) 
represented  himself  as  an  adherent  of  the  old 
religion  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  ordinances  of  heaven.  The 
thought  of  heaven  comforted  him  in  affliction. 
He  was  a  zealous  participant  in  public  wor- 
ship and  followed  the  800  ceremonial  usages 
ana  the  8000  rules  of  decorum.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  seldom  named  Shang-ti  except  in 
Quoting  the  King,  and  in  several  utterances 
designates  employment  with  theological  prob- 
lems as  useless.  "  So  long  as  one  does  not 
know  men,  how  is  one  to  know  spirits  ?  So 
long  as  one  does  not  know  life,  how  is  one  to 
solve  the  enigma  of  death?*'  He  said  once 
that  he  had  not  prayed  for  a  long  time.  About 
spirits  and  the  dead  he  gave  efasive  answers. 
Filled  with  a  sense  of  social  duty  and  moral 
obligation,  he  tended  toward  an  agnostic  atti- 
tude toward  the  life  above  and  bevond.  Con- 
fucianism is  ethical  naturalism.  A  Confucian, 
while  participating  in  the  state  and  ancestral 
sacrifices  and  divination  is  agnostic  in  belief 
and  humanitarian  in  practice. 

The  inborn  Teachings  of  the  soul  after  the 
supernatural  and  the  spiritual,  have  made 
Budd*  ism  (the  religion  of  Fo)  and  Taoism, 
the  popular  religions.  The  former  introduced 
85  A.D.  from  India  in  cx)nsequence  of  isola- 
tion and  ignorance  of  it^  sources  has  become 
grossly  corrupted,  and  is  greatly  influenced  by 
tne  popular  ioeas  and  religious  practices,  espe- 
cialfy  such  as  are  seen  in  Taoism.  Tliis  pur- 
ports to  be  the  system  of  Lao-tse  and  his  Tao- 
te-king.  (See  Lao-tse.)  Besemblance  is  now 
only  nominal.  The  transformation  from  the 
original  is  extraordinary.  Taoists  are  a  com- 
munity with  hereditary  "heavenly  Master." 
The  succession  extends  into  the  first  century. 
They  worship  in  temples  spirits  of  heaven, 
phenomena  oi  nature,  god  of  riches,  etc.,  etc. 
They  have  manifold  superstitions ;  seek  im- 
mortalitv  by  magical  means,  elixirs,  plants ; 
speak  of  the  state  in  which  the  corpse  becomes 
invisible,  the  dead  immortal,  and  a  sword  re- 
places the  corpse  in  the  coffln.  Thev  have 
several  popular  ethical  books,  the  teacnin^  of 
which  IS  relatively  pure  and  good  ;  the  chief 
is  the  Book  of  Bewards  and  Punishments,  212 
aphorisms  enforced  by  400  anecdotes.  The 
principal  thought  is  that  the  spirits  of  heaven 
and  earth  reward  and  punish  good  and  evil. 
Another  principal  book  is  the  Book  of  Hidden 
Blessings.  Much  taken  from  Buddhists,  as 
command  against  shedding  the  blood  even  of 
animals.  But  the  morality  of  the  books  is 
entirely  offset  by  the  superstitions  of  people 
and  frauds  (immortality  elixirs)  of  priests. 

Important  to  remember  that  Confucianism, 
Budahism,  and  Taoism  do  not  exist  as  dis- 
tinctly separated,  aggressively  antagonistic 
systems.  All  are  recognized  alike  by  the 
statCi    The  Chinese  is  free  to  choose,  and  his 


belief  and  practice  are  eclectic.  The  ancestral 
and  spirit  worship  of  the  old  reli^on  main- 
tains itself  by  and  in  each  and  all  the  three. 
(See  J.  Edklns,  Religion  in  Ckina^  London, 
1859 ;  8d  ed.,  1884 ;  J.  Lcgge,  Bdi^ionB  of 
China,  London,  1880.)        W.  R.  Martik. 

Ohina,  Sacred  Books  oL    These  are  the 

flve  Kixu;—  and  foar  8ha— 

Li-kinff,  Lon-yn, 

Sha-kinK,  TBhang-Jnnff, 

8hi-klQg,  Ta-hio, 

Li  kl,  BUlognes  of 

TBhUn-th^eo,  Meiig-tM  (Menclos), 

HIao-king. 

and  consist  of  ancient  writings  collected  and 
finally  edited  by  Confucius  or  proceeding 
from  him  or  his  school. 

Li-king,  Book  of  Changes,  is  the  oldest  and 
most  venerated,  and  is  used  in  divination. 
The  dragon  horse  rose  from  Hoang-ho  with 
dark  and  light  circles  on  its  back.  Fohl 
made  from  these  8  trigrams.  From  these 
proceed  64  hexagrams.  Li-king  is  notes  and 
excursus  on  these  ;  but  the  sense  is  still  un- 
explained. McClatchie  resorts  to  comparative 
mythology.  La  Couperie  to  Akkadian,  others 
find  a  philosophical  cosmogony.  The  ch anges 
are  identifiea  with  changes  in  nature  and 
human  destiny.  Its  use  in  divinaticm  gave 
the  book  its  great  importance,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  divination  is  unknown. 

Shu-king  is  a  great  history  embracing  17 
centuries  until  7th  B.C. 

Shi-king,  Book  of  Songs,  is  800  songs  chosen 
by  Confucius  from  a  tenfold  larger  collection. 

Li-ki  is  46  chapters  containing  rules  of  con- 
duct sanctioned  by  usage  and  tradition. 

Tshfin-thsieu,  spring  and  autumn,  alone 
written  by  Ck)nfncius.  Annals  of  his  native 
principality  Lu  from  722  to  494  b.c. 

The  HIao-king,  Book  about  Piety,  does  not 
belong  to  the  5  King,  but  is  almost  of  equal 
esteem.  It  contains  the  instruction  of  Con- 
fucius to  a  disciple. 

The  4  Shu  are  of  second  rank. 

The  Lun-yu  contains  short  dialo^es  and 
words  of  Confucius  and  his  first  disciples,  and 
is  a  principal  source  of  information  regarding 
Confucius. 

Tshung-Jung,  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  or  Bal- 
ance or  Harmony,  is  ascribed  to  a  grandson 
of  Confucius. 

Ta-hio,  the  Great  Doctrine.  This  with  the 
Tshung-jung  is  the  classical  expression  of 
Confucianism. 

Meng-tse  (Mencius),  871-288  b.c.,  was  the 
greatest  teacher  of  the  school  of  Confucius. 
(See  Mencius.) 

For  translations  and  discussions  of  these 
writings  see  J.  Legge's  The  Chinette  Classics 
and  the  series  of  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
III.,  XVI..  XXVIL,  XXVIIL 

W.  R  Martin. 

OhirothecsB.  the  embroidered  gloves  worn 
by  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  formerly  by 
those  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Ohoir  (from  Latin  chorus),  used  (1)  of  the 
singers  of  the  church  ;  (2)  of  the  part  of  the 
church  where  they  sit,  which  probably  was 
evolved  out  of  the  tribuna  of  the  old  basilica, 
corresponded  to  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple ;  usually  was  in  the  eastern  part  of 
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the  Imilding  and  niaecL    The  high  altar  ki  in 
it 

Obo-ra'-ain,  a  town  in  Galilee,  upbraided 
bjrour  Lord  (Matt  zi.  21)  along  with  Beth- 
saida  for  its  impenitence.  Its  exact  site  is  dis- 
puted. Robinson  puts  it  at  Tell-HQm,  but 
Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  at  Khenueh,  2  m.  n.w. 
of  Tell-HAm,  where  there  are  extensive  ruins. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ohonpiaoopi,  **  country  bishops/'  presby- 
ters regularly  consecrated  and  empowered 
with  most  of  the  powers  of  a  bishop,  yet  oc- 
cupying a  position  of  subordination  to  the  par* 
ticttlar  Dishop  in  whose  diocese  they  worked, 
Just  as  the  sufFragan  bishop  does  now.  The 
office  came  in  as  early  as  the  4th  century  and 
ceased  in  the  Western  Church  in  the  9th. 

Ohrastoa.  Ohrestians,  instead  of  xpf^og. 
'•  anointed/'  xpnorbi,  **  gracious"  or  ** good,'^ 
waa  sometimes  taken  by  the  people  as  the 
name  of  Christ.  So  it  is  given  by  Suetonius 
(Claud,  c  2o).  But  it  would  seem  from  the 
allusions  to  this  intentional  or  unintentional 
punninff  on  the  name  in  this  fashion,  found 
in  Justin  Martyr  {FirBt  Apology,  chap.  iv. 
[Christian  Literature  Compiiny's  ed.,  vol.  L, 
164]),Theophilusof  Antioch  (To  Autolyeua, 
chaps,  i.,  xii.  [vol.  ii.,  89,  92]),  Tertullian 
{Apoioffy,  chap.  iii.  [vol.  iii.  20]),  and  Lactan- 
tiua  (77t«  Divine  InstituUB,  iv.,  chap.  vil.  [vol. 
vii.,  106]),  that  the  mistake  was  quite  com- 
mon. 

Ohriam,  consecrated  oil  used  in  the  Roman 
and  Oriental  churches  in  the  ceremonies  of 
baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  ex- 
treme unction.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohrisoma,  originally  the  white  cloth  laid 
over  the  head  of  the  newly  baptized  to  keep 
the  chrism  on  the  head  ;  then  the  name  given 
to  the  dress  in  which  the  child  at  baptism  was 
formally  invested,  and  which  was  returned 
when  the  mother  came  to  be  churched.  If  the 
in£uit  died  its  mother  could  be  churched ;  the 
chriaome  was  its  shroud,  and  the  child  spoken 
of  aa  a  "  chrisome  child.*' 

Obriat.    See  Jssus  Chkist. 

Ohziat,  ZmagM  or  PlotorMi  o£,  were  first 
known  among  the  Gnostics  in  the  2d  century. 
A  spurious  letter  of  Lentulus,  a  professed  con- 
temporary of  Jesus,  originating  probably  in 
the  15th  century,  describing  Christ  as  a  man 
of  noble  appearance,  with  curled  hair  parted 
in  front,  with  a  smooth,  high  forehead  and 
a  reddiah  beard,  presents  the  idea  formed  of 
him,  after  a  long  course  of  development.  In 
the  Greek  Church.  He  appears  also  as  the 
good  shepherd,  in  the  form  of  a  youth  of  not 
more  than  twenty,  in  the  catacombs.  The 
highest  type  of  pictorial  representation  is  reach- 
ed in  the  famous  painting  of  the  last  supper 
by  Leonardo  da  Yinci.  There  are  certain 
images  and  pictures  of  Christ  which  claim  a 
miraculous  origin,  of  which  the  most  famous 
it  the  Veronica,  on  a  linen  cloth  upon  which 
Christ  is  said  to  have  wiped  his  face  upon  the 
way  to  Calvary.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohriat,  Knii^ta  of  the  Ordar  of^  Portuguese 
ertablished  in  1817,  originally  religious  and 


sanctioned  by  the  pope,  but  secularized  in 
1789. 

Ohrist,  Monogram  o^  is  the  combination  of 
X  and  P  found  in  the  catacombs,  afterwards 
used  by  Constantine  on  military  standards, 
coins,  etc. 

Ohxiit,  Panon  o£    See  Chbutoloot. 

Ohrist,  Sinlasanass  o£    See  Jesus  Chbist. 

Ohriat,  Three  Qflioea  o£  are  those  of  proph- 
et, priest,  and  king.  Calvin  introduced  the 
idea  of  treating  the  work  of  Christ  under 
these  three  aspects,  and  it  passed  into  the 
Heidelberg  and  Westminster  catechisms,  and 
into  Lutheran  theology  through  Gerhard. 

Ohrlatadelphtana,  a  small  sect  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  America  founded  bv  John  Thomas, 
M.D.,  about  1860,  and  so  caued  because  they 
believe  that  all  who  are  in  Christ  are  hu 
brethren.  They  call  their  congregations  "  ec- 
clesias."  They  reject  the  Trinity,  believe 
that  the  eternal  spirit  of  God  was  manifest  in 
Jesus  Christ,  consider  immersion  essential  to 
salvation,  and  that  none  will  be  saved  but 
those  who  believe  Christadelphian  teaching ; 
the  rest  will  be  annihilated.  (See  A  Dedarch 
tion  of  the  First  Prineip^  of  the  Oracles  of 
the  Deity,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Olirlsteniiig,  an  alternatiye  for  baptism 
(q.v.). 

Ohiistian,  a  name  first  giyen  to  the  dis- 
ciples at  Antioch,  a.d.  42  (Acts  xi.  26),  and 
given  not  in  reproach' or  contempt,  but  simply 
to  distinguish  tnem  from  the  Jews,  with  whom 
they  hod  previously  been  confounded.  It  oc- 
curs in  only  2  other  places  of  Scripture  (Acta 
xxvi.  28,  1  Peter  iv.  16).  A  real  Christian 
accepts  Christ  as  his  teacher,  example,  and  re- 
deemer, his  Lord  and  his  God  ;  but  the  term  is: 
often  used  to  distinguish  believers  from  Pa- 
gans, Jews,  and  Moiiammedans,  and  some- 
times to  denote  only  those  who  have  confessed 
Christ  pubUdy.  T.  W.  C. 

Christian  OommisaJon,  an  organization 
which  cared  for  the  souls  of  the  Union  sol- 
diers in  the  civil  war,  as  the  Sanitary  Commis* 
sion  did  for  their  bodies!  It  was  synulironous. 
with  the  entire  war.  It  distributed  Bibles, 
hymnals,  tracts,  religious  newspapers,  and 
books.  Upward  of  6  million  aoUars  were- 
used  by  it  in  various  ways.  (See  art.  in  the- 
Schaff-Hcrzog  BneyclopcBaia.) 

Ohristian  Oonneotion,  or  Obrlatiana,  a  de- 
nomination started  in  1810,  congregational  in 
polity,  anti-Trinitarian  and  Arian  in  theology, 
practising  immersion,  accepting  no  cre«d. 
Their  original  platform  stated :  "  That  the 
name  of  Christian  is  the  only  name  of  distinc- 
tion which  we  take,  and  by  which  we,  as  a 
denomination,  desire  to  be  known,  and  the 
Bible  is  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice." 
They  are  said  to  have  had,  in  1886,  175S 
churches,  1344  ministers,  and  142,000  mem- 
bers. 

Ohristian  Bndeavor  Booiety.    See  p.  989. 

Ohristian  Union.  The  churches  organised 
under  the  above  name,  although  existing  upon 
the  very  same  basis  for  years,  became  organr 
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ically  ooe  in  the  year  1864,  under  the  leader* 
ghip  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Given,  a  graduate  of  Mari- 
etta College.  The  peculiar  aim  of  these 
churches  is  to  unite  all  believers  on  the  Son  of 
Gkxi  into  one  body,  in  each  community,  under 
the  name  of  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Bible  aa  the 
only  and  all- sufficient  rule  for  belief  and  con- 
duct. The  following  are  their  principles  :  1st. 
The  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  2d. 
Ohrist,  the  only  Head ;  8d.  The  Bible  our 
onljT  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  4th.  "  Good 
fruits''  the  only  condition  of  fellowship  ;  5(h, 
Christian  union  without  controversy ;  6th. 
£)ach  local  church  governs  itself  ;  7th.  Politi- 
cal preaching  discountenanced.  They  have 
increased  rapidly  in  numbers,  having  2  an- 
nual councils  in  Ohio,  where  they  are  most 
numerous,  2  in  Missouri,  and  others  in  Ind- 
iana, Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Texas,  California.  The 
organization  numbered,  in  1889,  nearly  150,- 
000  members.  They  have  a  churchpaper.  The 
OhrUiian  WitTieu,  edited  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Duck- 
worth and  published  at  Dayton,  O.,  also  a 
paper  published  at  £xcelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Their  church  government  is  congregational, 
each  local  churcn  governing  itself,  and  .they 
are  evangelical  in  religious  doctrine  and  belief. 
They  are  taking  steps  for  the  establishment 
of  several  institutions  of  learning,  and  are 
earnest  in  home  missionary  work.  Many 
of  their  ministers  are  educated  and  popular 
gospel  preachers.  Their  councils  are  advisory 
over  the  churches  and  legislate  only  for  the 
governing  of  their  own  members.  The  highest 
authority  known  among  them,  under  Gad,  is 
the  local  independent  church.  Their  General 
Council  convenes  every  4  years,  and  is  com- 
posed of  nearly  200  delegates.  The  body  is 
most  numerous  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Mis- 
souri. H.  J.  Duckworth. 

ChriatUiia,  Bible^    See  MsTHODiars. 

Ohxiitiaiui  of  St  John.    See  MfiXD^RAKs. 

OhrlstianB  of  St.  Thomas,  a  certain  Chris- 
tian sect  on  the  Malabar  coast.  Southwestern 
India,  whicJi  claims  the  Apostle  Thomas  as  its 
founder,  but  which  is  really  of  Nestorian  or- 
igin, and  in  the  8th  century  received  a  metro- 
politan from  the  Nestorian  patriarch.  It  may 
have  originated  in  the  contact  of  the  early 
Christian  missionaries  with  the  Parthian-Ind- 
ian border.  It  has  been  much  oppressed  by 
the  neighboring  governments,  but  is  now  un- 
der British  protection  and  numbers  some  60,- 
000  souls.  (See  W.  Germann,  Die  Kirehe  der 
JTiomaeehristen,  Gtttersloh,  1877.) 

Ohriatlieb,  Theodor,  Ph.D.  (Tabingen, 
1867),  D.D.  (Berlin,  1870),  Gkrman  Evangel- 
ical theologian  ;  b.  at  Birkenfeld,  Wttrtem- 
berg,  25  m.  e.s.e.  of  Treves,  March  7.  1888 ; 
d.  at  Bonn,  Aug.  15,  1889.  He  studied  at 
Tubingen  ;  was  pastor  of  the  Islington  Ger- 
man church,  London,  1858-66 ;  professor  of 
practical  theology  and  univ^ersity  preacher  at 
Bonn,  since  1868.  He  was  the  author  of  Mod- 
ern Doubt  and  christian  Belief,  orig.  St.  Gall, 
1868  ;  2d  ed.,  Bonn.  1870  ;  Eng.  trans.,  Edin- 
burgh and  New  York,  1874 ;  4th  ed.,  1879 ; 
ProUeiant  Foreign  Mimone,  their  Present 
State,  orig.  Gatersloh,  1879 ;  4th  ed.,  1880 ; 


fing.  trans.,  London,  Boston,  and  New  Toric 
18^  (several  edd.). 

Ohrlatmaa,  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
our  Lord,  observed  throughout  Christendom 
on  Dec.  25.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  necessity, 
among  other  festivals  Introduced  into  the 
church,  of  having  one  which  should  mark  the 
coming  of  so  mat  a  blessing  as  the  presence 
and  mission  of  Christ.  It  was  not  a  custom 
either  among  the  Jews  or  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians to  celebrate  birthdays.  The  first  Chris- 
tian festivals  gathered  about  the  great  facts  of 
the  work  of  redemption-~the  death  and  the 
resurrection.  Had  there  been  a  disposition  to 
celebrate  the  date  of  Christ's  birth,  there  were 
no  traditions  as  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
But  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  prepared  the 
way  for  Christmas.  This  was  first  celebrated 
by  the  Gnostics,  upon  Jan.  6,  and  commemo- 
rated tlie  baptism.  When  the  Catholics  took 
up  the  idea,  they  combined  the  celebration  of 
the  birth  and  the  baptism,  as  two  kinds  of 
epiphanies  or  appearances.  But  the  com- 
bination was  not  successful,  and  a  separate 
festival  for  the  birthday  was  introducea,  first 
in  Home,  probably  in  the  papacy  of  Julius  I., 
887-62.  Bj  876  it  was  introduced  in  Antioch, 
and  was  welcomed  so  heartily  that  in  886 
Chrysostom  could  speak  of  it  as  already  upon 
a  par  with  other  (Jhristian  feasts.  AH  ten- 
dency to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ  in  con- 
nection with  the  baptism  upon  Epiphany  does 
not  disappear  in  tne  East  till  the  middle  of 
the  5th  centuiT.  But  from  about  this  time 
the  practice  of  all  Christians  was  the  same. 
The  choice  of  the  date,  in  the  utter  lack  of 
all  tradition,  has  been  referred  to  different 
thoughts,  but  the  most  probable  is  the  natural 
analogy  between  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
return,  or  the  rebirth,  of  the  natural  sun  upon 
Dec.  25.  In  the  Roman  C^hurch  Christmas  is 
celebrated  with  special  public  services,  and  in 
all  branches  of  tne  Protestant,  except,  for  a 
time,  the  extreme  Puritan  churches,  it  has 
been  observed  as  a  family  day,  and  with  more 
or  less  elaborate  religious  services.  (See 
Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  Edinburgh,  1864.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Christol^-ogy  is  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ.  The  grand  peculiarity  of  this  Is 
that  Christ  is  €k)d  and  man  united,  the  two 
natures  constituting  one  unique  personality. 
He  is  neither  divine  alone,  nor  human  alone, 
but  divine-human.  This  is  the  central  truth 
of  the  Christian  system,  and,  bafljing  as  it  is 
to  our  comprehension,  the  source  of  all  its 
vitality  and  power.  It  was  foreshadowed  in 
the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  Messiah.  He 
was  to  be  born  in  a  certain  small  village 
(Micah  V.  2),  yet  this  was  not  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  his  existence,  for  ''his  goings  forth 
are  from  of  old,  from  everlasting"  (mm  the 
days  of  eternity).  He  was  to  be  a  king  and 
conqueror,  perfect  in  wisdom  and  grace,  and 
achieving  a  universal  and  perpetual  empire 
(Ps.  iL  6,  xlv.  2-7,  Ixxii.,  Isa.  ix.  6,  7) ;  and 
yet  despised  and  rejected,  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  finally  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living 
(Isa.  liii.).  He  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  and  make  the 
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lame  man  leap  as  an  hart  (Isa.  xxxv.  5,  6),  and 
yetUimsetf  to  be  betrayed,  sold,  pierced,  slain, 
and  his  grave  appointed  with  the  wicked. 
Tet  his  yicarious  sufferings  should  make  many 
righteous,  and  introduce  an  administration 
which  should  change  the  moral  condition  of 
the  whole  earth  (Isa.  xi.  1-0,  \x.  1-11).  He 
was  to  do  the  work  of  a  prophet  (Isa.  xlii. 
1-7),  that  of  a  priest  (Ps.  ex.  4,  Zech.  vi.  18), 
and  that  of  a  king  (Dan.  vii.  14)— in  each  case 
combining  and  exalting  to  the  highest  point 
the  excellences  of  all  who  had  previously  held 
such  offices.  These  predictions  and  many 
others  of  like  natare  were  all  falfilled  in  the 
son  of  Mary. 

He  was  unauestionably  a  man,  being  so 
called  by  himself  and  others.  He  had  a  body, 
for  he  ate,  and  drank,  and  became  weary,  and 
slept,  and  increased  in  stature ;  he  lived  for 
90  years  as  a  man  ;  he  died  on  the  cross,  was 
buried,  rose  again,  and  proved  bis  identity  bv 
physical  signs.  He  had,  too,  a  rational  soul, 
lor  he  increased  in  wisdom.  He  had  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  our  nature— wondering,  re- 
joicing, sorrowing,  weeping,  loving,  and  on 
occasion  becoming  indignant.  Yet  he  was 
just  as  certainly  also  divine.  He  received 
dWine  titles.  Divine  perfections  were  ascribed 
to  him.  Divine  works  were  performed  by 
him.  Divine  worship  was  paid  to  him.  The 
evidence  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  eternal  Word  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh— that  is,  the  Son  of  God  as  a  divine  per- 
son took  upon  him  the  nature  of  sinless  hu- 
manilT.  And  these  two  natures  continue  for- 
ever in  Christ's  complex  person.  They  are 
not  mixed  nor  confused,  but  united  so  as  to 
form  a  God-man.  A  common  illustration  is 
taken  from  our  humanity.  Each  individual 
of  the  human  race  is  composed  of  body  and 
soul,  a  material  and  an  immaterial  nature,  and 
the  personality  results  from  the  union  of  the 
two.  Neither  one  alone  is  the  man,  nor  does 
either  impart  any  of  its  properties  to  the  other, 
but  the  two  together,  each  m  its  full  integritv. 
are  requisite  to  a  complete  individuality.  In 
like  manner  the  divine  nature  and  the  human 
coexist  in  the  one  Saviour.  It  is  a  profound 
mystery  how  this  is,  how  there  is  such  a  com- 
plete union  without  confusion  of  a  divine  con- 
■cioosness,  mind,  feeling,  and  will,  with  a  hu- 
man consciousness,  mind,  heart,  and  will. 
Bat  the  fact  is  certain  ;  and  hence,  Mjiile  the 
properties  of  one  nature  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  other,  i.e.,  the  divine  never  becomes 
humaa  nor  the  human  divine,  yet  the  proper- 
ties of  both  natures  are  often  attributed  to  the 
person  resulting  from  their  union,  and  he  may 
be  indifferently  designated  bv  divine  or  by 
human  titles.  He  is  still  (jk>a  when  he  dies, 
and  still  man  when  he  raises  his  people  from 
their  graves. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  this  point  in  theology.  What 
Christ  was  \b  far  more  essential  to  Christianity 
than  what  he  tauj^ht,  for  he  is  not  simply  the 
author  of  our  religion,  but  its  centre  and  its 
substance.  The  kernel  of  the  whole  system 
lies  in  the  fellowship  with  Qod  which  it  intro- 
duces through  the  composite  person  of  the 
Lord  Jesoa.  T.  W.  C. 


History.— The  elements  of  the  subsequent 
doctrine  of  the  church  are  to  be  found  in  the 
earliest  writers  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  Apologists  looked 
upon  Christ  as  their  God,  though  they  did  not 
answer  the  question  how  he  could  be  €k)d, 
and  yet  God,  the  Father  and  the  Son.  be  one 
The  progress  of  reflection  upon  the  great 
truths  revealed  in  the  Word  oi  Gkxl  led  soon 
to  the  asking  of  this  question,  which  was  an- 
swered in  tl^  Arian  controversv,  closing  about 
the  vear  881.  But  when  the  tact  was  clearly 
established  that  the  Son  was  of  the  same  es- 
sence as  the  Father,  there  remained  the  further 
question,  How  was  this  Son  made  man  ?  or 
What  was  the  relation  of  the  God  and  the 
man  in  the  single  personality,  Jesus  Christ  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  a  gradual 
one.  The  early  struggle  with  Gnosticism, 
which  denied  generally  that  the  human  body 
of  Christ  was  anything  more  than  a  mere  ap- 

Eearance,  had  brought  out  fully  that  Christ 
ad  a  real  body,  and  this  was  emoodied  in  the 
rule  of  faith  now  known  as  the  **  Apostles' 
Creed."  It  was  not  so  clearly  perceived  that 
he  had  a  human  soul,  though  this  had  not 
been  denied.  Platonic  philosophy  entered 
into  the  problem  to  confuse  it.  But  Origen 
(d.  254)  aistinguished  clearly  between  the  di- 
vine Word  and  the  human  soul,  and  taught 
that  the  soul  was  as  essential  to  Christ  as  the 
divine  Word,  that  nothing  of  humanity  should 
be  believed  to  be  wanting  in  him.  This 
point  once  made  was  never  forgotten,  although 
connected  in  Origen  with  his  speculations  as 
to  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  pre-existence  of 
souls.  One  more  thing  Origen  said  that  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  viz.,  that  the  union  of  the 
divine  with  the  human  in  Christ  was  brought 
about  by  means  of  a  human  soul  perfectly 
submitted  to  God.  Thus  the  union  was  at 
bottom  an  ethical  one. 

The  failure  of  Apollinaris  (q.v.)  to  advance 
the  doctrine  did  not  prevent  the  further  con- 
sideration of  it  bv  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
Athanasius  brought  out  the  difference  between 
the  indwelling  of  God  in  all  good  men  and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Logos  in  Christ.  In  him 
the  divinity  had  made  human  flesh  its  own. 
There  is  therefore  but  one  Son  of  man.  The 
Word  bears  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh  as  its 
own.  Hence  the  incarnate  one  is  to  be  adored, 
and  Marv  is  the  Mother  of  God.  He  adds 
that  the  incarnation  is  the  restoration  of  hu- 
manity to  its  original  design.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  teaches  the  same  doctrine,  but  also  lays 
emphasis  upon  the  humiliation  and  limitation 
of  the  Logos  in  the  incarnation.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  attempts  to  advance  the  study  by  ex- 
plaining the  possibility  of  the  incarnation^ 
which  he  does  by  the  idea  that  the  soul  is  by 
nature  *' capacious  of  tlie  divine.*'  There  is 
nothing  in  human  nature  which  in  itself  is 
unworthy  of  God.  As  Athanasius  had  said, 
the  soul  was  meant  for  the  Logos,  and  thus 
when  the  Logos  assumes  it,  he  is  coming  to 
his  own.  Cyril  closed  the  series  of  thinkers 
who  followed  out  these  thoughts.  He  taught 
that  the  Logos  is  the  principle  which  consti- 
tutes the  personality  of  the  God-man.  The 
union  of  Qod  and  man  is  indeed  mysterious, 
but  that  which  is  assumed  becomes  one  with 
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the  Loj^os.  Logically  there  is  still  a  distinc- 
tion ;  God  does  not  cease  to  be  God,  nor  hu- 
manity to  be  humanity  ;  but  in  reality,  there 
are  no  longer  two  natures,  but  one  nature- 
one  being,  one  person,  **  one  nature  after  the 
incarnation."  Hence  that  which  was  bom  of 
the  Virgin  was  God,  and  she  is  the  Mother  of 
God.  The  profound  soteriological  thought 
underlying  all  this  was  that  salvation  was  not 
possible  except  God  should  participate  in  our 
weakness  and  suffering.  * 

But  side  by  side  with  this  tendency  in  Alex- 
andria there  had  be^  developing  one  alto- 
gether different  at  Antioch.  Two  fundamen- 
tal thoughts  governed  the  Christology  of  this 
school.  One  was  that  the  highest  moral  per- 
fection was  only  to  be  gained  by  free  personal 
development,  and  the  other  that  the  great 
work  of  the  Redeemer  was  to  present  a  per- 
fect example  of  holiness  for  our  imitation. 
Hence  the  emphasis  was  laid  in  this  school 
upon  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  in- 
dwelling of  deit^  in  Christ  is  conceived  after 
the  analogy  of  his  indwelling  in  all  good  men. 
Hence  also  the  incarnation  is  ever  perfecting 
itself  during  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  two  na- 
tures of  Christ  are  *' conjoined,"  they  say, 
work  rather  in  perfect  harmony,  than  in  a 
union  such  as  Alexandria  taught.  And  hence 
3farv  is  the  MoUier  of  Christ,  not  of  God. 

Tne  questions  between  the  two  schools  of 
thought  controlling  the  Christian  world  were 
brought  to  a  decision  by  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversy. Nestorius  l^q.v.)  took  for  his  start- 
ing-point the  Antiochian  *'  conjunction,"  and 
defined  Christ  as  the  man  with  whom  Gk>d  is 
united.  The  two  natures  are  to  be  carefully 
separated  in  thouj^ht,  though  they  subsist  in 
unity.  That  which  was  born  of  Mary  was 
the  man,  and  hence  she  is  the  Motllier  of 
Christ.  The  phrase  '*  Mother  of  God"  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Nestorius.  He  thus 
tauffht  in  reality  that  Christ  was  man  and 
GoQ,  a  twofold  person,  with  two  central 
points,  each  to  be  conceived  as  independent 
of  the  other.  The  union  is  subjective  in  us, 
rather  than  objective.  The  participation  of 
the  deity  in  the  sufferings  of  the  humanity 
Nestorius  also  rejected.  Cyril  replied  to  Nes- 
torius bv  saying  that  he  taught  two  Christs 
rather  than  one,  and  the  controversy  waxed 
hot.  Nestorius  accused  Cyril  of  confounding 
the  two  natures,  which  would  be  the  same  as 
destroying  both  ;  of  an  ApoUinarian  limita- 
tion of  the  human  nature  ;  and  of  degrading 
the  infinite  God  to  a  human  being.  By  these 
charges  and  countercharges  the  true  question 
between  the  parties  was  brought  out,  Whether 
Cyril's  Christology  did  not  demand  a  transfor- 
mation of  the  two  natures,  and  whether  Nes- 
torius' did  not  involve  a  division  of  the  one 
Christ.  Cvril  viewed  the  question  thus  seri- 
ously, ana  argued  vigorously  against  Nes- 
torius. He  said  Nestorius  not  only  divided 
the  Christ,  but  destroyed  his  redemptive  ac- 
tivity. This  is  the  work  of  the  one  incarnate 
Logos,  and  it  loses  its  significance  so  soon  as 
it  IS  referred  to  the  man  Jesus  as  its  agent. 
Nestorius  also  destroyed  the  humiliation  of 
Christ,  for  it  can  be  no  humiliation  for  him  to 
unite  himself  with  a  man  in  Nestorius'  sense. 
At  the  same  time  the  exaltation  is  destroyed. 


If  the  man,  and  not  the  Son  of  God.  has  suf- 
fered for  us,  there  is  no  redemption,  for  a  man 
ci^nnot  redeem  us ;  and  all  the  mediatorial 
acts,  priestly  and  intercessory,  lose  thdir  sig- 
nificance. In  a  word,  Nestonus'  view  attacks 
the  facts  of  our  Christiui  experience.  Such 
was  Cyril's  reply,  and  it  had  force  because  he 
was  maintaining  that  perfect  unity  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ  which  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  undivided  consciousness  of  the  Christ 
pictured  to  us  in  the  gospels.  He  sought  to 
add  a  positive  element  to  the  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  bv  the  theory  of  the  communication 
of  properties,  whereby  the  Logos  imparts  him- 
self entirely  to  the  flesh  which  he  assumes  and 
thus  lifts  it  up  into  the  deity.  And  here, 
though  he  did  not  fall  into  the  mistako  him- 
self,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  subsequent 
entire  absorption  of  the  humanity  taught  by 
Eutyches  (q.v.). 

The  Council  of  Ephesus  (481)  decided 
against  Nestorius,  and  his  personal  relations 
to  the  contest  ceased.  The  Latin  fathers  now 
began  to  concern  themselves  with  the  Ques- 
tion, as  e.g.,  Ambrose.  It  was  reservca  for 
Leo  I.  in  his  letter  to  Flavian  to  give  that 
calm  and  balanced  view  of  the  subject  which 
could  be,  and  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
final  definitions  at  Chalcedon  (451).  Both  the 
letter  and  the  creed  fall  somewhat  short  of 
providing  a  basis  for  the  true  unity  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  though  they  assert  this 
strongly.  The  school  of  Alexandria  carries 
off  the  victory  on  the  whole.  The  rational 
soul,  the  consubstantiality  with  Ck>d  accord- 
ing to  the  divinity,  and  with  man  according 
to  the  humanity,  the  two  natures  to  be  ac- 
knowledged "  mconfusedly,  unchan^ably, 
indivisiblv,  inseparably,"  and  the  title  of 
Mary  as  Mother  of  Goa,  are  all  Alexandrian. 
Still,  the  general  balanoing  of  elements 
throughout  the  whole  suggests  the  Antiochian 
**  conjunction." 

The  Council  did  not  settle  the  doctrine. 
The  Monophysites,  the  heirs  of  Eutyches,  to 
whom  "  nature"  and  "  person"  were  equiva- 
lent concepts,  so  that  two  natures  were  the 
same  as  two  persons,  and  the  Monothelites, 
who  denied  the  human  will  because  not  seeing 
how  there  could  be  two  wills  if  thev  were  in 
perfect  harmony,  and  because  two  inharmoni- 
ous wills  would  divide  the  person  of  Christ, 
continued  the  discussion.  But  the  mind  of 
the  chiych  in  general  turned  baok  from  all 
these  extremes  to  the  creed  of  Chalcedon, 
which  was  thus  left  as  the  maturest  presenta- 
tion of  the  theme  to  which  the  early  church 
could  arrive. 

The  period  of  the  Reformation  saw  this  doc- 
trine again  under  discussion.  The  doctrine 
of  the  means  of  grace,  which  Luther  was  led 
by  his  controversy  with  Zwin^li  to  emphasize, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquitjr  of  the  Lord's 
body,  which  the  exigencies  of  his  theory  of  the 
sacrament  called  for,  led  him  to  the  in  vest!-* 
gation  of  the  question  how  the  Lord's  body 
could  be  ubiquitous.  He  found  the  answer 
to  this  question  in  the  ancient  theory  of  the 
communication  of  properties.  The  human 
nature  of  Christ  received  the  divine  attribut6 
of  omnipresence.  But  a  deeper  question  than 
how  to  get  a  basis  for  the  theory  of  the  Lord's 
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Supper  was  la  his  mind.  That  theory  de- 
peoaed  upon  his  conception  of  the  undivided 
nature  of  tlie  one  Christ,  who,  thus  undivided, 
wrought  all  his  works,  including  the  imparta- 
tion  of  grace  in  the  Supper.  The  two  natures 
of  Christ  were  perfectly  united,  though  orig- 
inally diverse,  oecause  brought  into  perfect 
similarity  by  the  mutual  impartation  of  prop- 
erties. The  Lutheran  Church  has  historically 
retained  so  much  of  this  theory  as  is  necessary 
to  afford  a  basis  for  the  ideas  that  the  divine 
really  took  put  in  our  weakness,  and  that  the 
human  body  is  really  present  **  in,  with,  and 
nnder**  the  elements  of  the  Supper.  The 
"  Reformed"  churches  made  no  effort  to  ptiss 
beyond  the  definitions  of  Chalcedon.  In  our 
own  daj^  still  more  thought  has  been  expended 
upon  this  theme,  which  has,  however,  scarcely 
become  as  yet  a  matter  of  history.  The 
classical  work  is  Dorner's  Hittory  of  the  ,  .  . 
Doctrine  of  ,  ,  ,  Chriet,  Eng.  trans.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1861-63,  5  vols.  (See  arts.  Kenobis 
and  DoRNER.)  F.  H.  F. 

Ohilstopher,  St,  celebrated  by  the  Greek 
Church  upon  May  9,  by  the  Latin  upon  July 
25,  is  known  oalv  bv  legends  which  have 
scarcely  a  trace  of  historical  worth.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  at  Samos  in  Lycia,  a  place 
not  otherwise  known,  to  have  converted  mul- 
titudes by  miracles,  and  to  have  suffered 
martvrdom.  The  German  legend,  that  he 
sought  to  serve  the  strongest,  and  having 
found  the  devil  afraid  of  Christ  turned  to 
him,  and  carried  pilgrims  across  a  river  till  at 
last  Christ  himself  came,  is  not  without  beauty 
and  instruction.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohristophoma,  pope  Nov.,  003-June,  904, 
imprisoned  his  predecessor,  Leo  V.,  and  him- 
sell  met  the  same  fate.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohrodegang.  St,  of  noble  Frankish  bhth, 
early  in  the  8th  century ;  became  chancellor 
of  King  Earl  Martel,  to  which  office  was 
Joined  that  of  bishop  of  Metz,  742  ;  d.  March 
2,  764.  He  was  a  great  statesman  and  ecclesi- 
astic, and  endeavored  with  partial  success  to 
correct  clerical  laxity  by  the  "  rule"  that  the 
clergy  should  live  together  under  the  eye  of 
their  bishop,  and  thus  be  under  stricter  con- 
trol. 

Ohrontclea,  the  name  of  the  18th  and  14th 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  formed  only  one  book. 
They  are  of  unknown  authorship,  but  were 
probably  written  by  Ezra.  The  Ist  book  re- 
capitulates sacred  history  by  genealogies  from 
the  beginning  to  the  time  of  David,  of  whose 
life  and  reign  it  treats  more  fully.  The  2d 
book  recounts  the  historv  of  Judah,  without 
that  of  Israel,  from  Solomon  to  the  return 
from  exile.  They  differ  from  Kings  in  that 
they  dwell  more  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  en- 
large upon  public  worship  and  the  temple  ser- 
vice, are  fuller  in  respect  to  the  religious  char- 
acter of  the  kings,  and  by  their  genealogical 
records  aided  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Hebrew  state  and  church.  Samuel.  Kings, 
and  Chronicles  are  mutally  supplementary, 
and  need  to  be  read  together,  as  forming  with 
some  unessential  discrepancies  one  continuous 
and  most  instructive  Imtory.    The  most  use-  ' 


ful  commentaries  are  those  of  Bertheau  (2d 
ed.,  1878)  and  KeU  (1870).  T.  W.  C. 

Chro&icon  paschale,  a  Christian  chronicle 
of  unknown  authorship,  extending  from  the 
creation  to  a.d.  1042,  so  called  from  its  exact 
Paschal  computations. 

Ohrvs'-oUte  (fold  atone),  the  garniture  ol 
the  7th  foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
fRev.  xxi.  20),  usually  identified  with  the  yel- 
low topaz  of  the  Old  Testament.    T.  W.  (5. 

Ohry-aol'*04iu  ('*of  golden  speech"),  a 
name  given  to  Peter,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  since 
438  (b.  at  Imola,  22  ul  e.s.e.  of  Bologna,  406 ; 
d.  there,  450)  for  his  eloquence.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Valentinian  III.,  and  as 
court  preaclier  exercised  a  wide  influence. 
Of  his  sermons,  176,  of  which  only  100  are 
genuine,  have  come  down  to  us.  They  em* 
phasize  morals  and  good  works,  and  occa- 
sionally enter  the  realm  of  polemic  theology. 
He  opposes  Arianism  and  Eut^chianism. 
Works  in  Migne,  Pat,  Lat,  vol.  hi.  ;  partial 
German  trans.,  and  life  by  Held,  Kempten, 
1874.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohrys-opra'-SQs  {gold  leek),  an  agate  of  the 
color  of  the  leek's  Juice,  the  10th  precious 
stone  in  the  foundation  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem. T.  W.  C. 

Ohrysoatom  (Chrj^-sos'-tum,  gotden-mouth' 
ed),  bishop  of  Constantinople  ;  b.  at  Antioch, 
847  I  d.  at  Comana,  Asia  Minor,  407.  His 
family  belonged  to  high  circles,  since  hi^ 
father,  Secundus,  held  an  important  military 
position,  and  he  would  naturally  have  devoted 
himself  to  some  secular  pursuit.  But  the 
deeply  reli^ous  education  which  his  mother, 
to  whom  his  entire  training  fell  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  gave  him,  led  him  to  turn  aside 
from  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he  had 
already  taken  up,  and  begin  the  studv  of  the- 
ology. He  was  the  pupil  of  the  bishop  of 
Antioch,  Meletius,  for  8  years,  and  then  be- 
came Reader.  But  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother,  he  turned  to  that  form  of  religious 
life  which  he  would  alreadv  have  embraced 
except  for  her  opposition,  the  monastic,  and 
spent  the  6  following  years  in  absolute  retire- 
ment in  a  neighboring  monastery.  His  earli- 
est writings  deal  with  the  monastic  life  and 
exhibit  the  greatest  devotion  to  it,  a  feeling 
which  he  preserved  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

But  considerations  of  health  called  him  back 
to  Antioch  In  the  year  880,  and  thus  be^n 
the  second  period  oi  his  life,  and  his  principal 
service  to  liis  own  times  and  to  the  world. 
At  first  a  deacon,  he  engaged  in  the  care  of 
the  sick,  upon  which  department  of  ministe- 
rial activity  he  wrote  several  treatises.  In  886 
he  was  oraained  presbjter,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  office  of  pnncipal  preacher  in  An- 
tioch. His  pulpit  activity  embraced  all  the 
public  and  churchly  interests  of  his  day.  He  ) 
quieted  the  people  when  excited  by  fear  of 
the  imperial  displeasure  at  the  destruction  of 
the  statues  of  the  imperial  family  ;  he  sought 
to  heal  the  Meletian  schism  in  Antioch ;  he 
entered  the  field  against  the  Anomoeans,  and 
against  Gnostic  and  Jewish  errors.  He  ex- 
plained whole  books  of  the  Bible  in  series  of 
sermons,  or  dwelt  upon  the  peculiar  events 
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of  the  day,  or  took  up  special  topics,  such  as 
the  history  of  Hannah.  The  remnants  of 
heathen  ways  of  life,  of  ancient  superstitions, 
and  the  evils  of  the  worldliness  of  his  own 
times,  all  occupied  his  attention  in  turn. 
Thus  he  passed  13  years  of  growing  useful- 
ness and  increasing  fame. 

But  now  he  was  to  be  put  in  a  place  at  once 
more  conspicuous  and  dangerous.  The  arch- 
bishopric of  Constantinople  was  vacant,  and 
Chrysostom  was  selected  for  the  position. 
Brought  thither  by  a  wily  device,  to  overcome 
his  reluctance  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
people  of  Antioch,  he  was  consecrated  in  898. 
Constantinople  was  religiously  and  morally 
corrupt,  since  the  influence  of  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  worldUnfess  of  toe  capital 
city  conspired  with  the  fanaticism  of  the  East 
to  promote  the  outward  profession  of  the  truth 
with  the  neglect  of  its  substance.  Chrysostom 
was  an  earnest,  strict,  simple-minded  man, 
little  fitted  to  cope  with  the  forces  about  him, 
and  little  disposed  to  yield  to  them.  He  be- 
gan by  opposing  the  Arians,  who  still  had 
considerable  influence  with  the  people.  Blood 
was  shed  in  some  of  the  conflicts  which  re- 
sulted. His  episcopal  activity  extended  itself 
to  other  churches,  as  to  tliat  of  Ephesus, 
whither  he  journeyed  in  401,  installed  a  new 
bishop,  and  also  deposed  6  neighboring  bishops 
who  had  been  guilty  of  simonv.  But  he 
thereby  created  enemies  for  himself.  He  also 
came  mlo  conflict  with  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
andria over  his  |)ersecution  oi  certain  monks 
whom  he  had  driven  out  of  Alexandria.  His 
freedom  of  utterance  upon  many  topics  had 
also  set  the  Empress  Eudoxia  against  him, 
and  Theophilus  found  it  easy  to  arouse  her  to 
active  enmity,  and  to  have  a  synod  held  at  a 
place  {Ad  Quereum)  near  Chalo^on  in  which 
46  complaints  were  brought  against  Chrysos- 
tom, and  it  was  recommended  that  he  be  ban- 
ished. He  delivered  himself  to  his  pursuers 
and  was  carried  out  of  the  city  ;  but  the  ex- 
citement of  the  people  called  him  back,  and 
he  resumed  his  office.  But  the  empress  was 
still  against  him,  and  a  hasty  word  or  his  own 
completed  his  ruin.  Another  synod  was  held 
at  Constantinople,  and  he  was  u^ain  deposed, 
and  on  June  20,  404.  was  carried  into  banish- 
ment. The  place  of  banishment  was  Kukusus 
in  Armenia  Minor.  Here  Chrysostom  did 
not  giv^e  up  his  spiritual  labors,  but  maintained 
a  constant  correspondence  with  Constantino- 
ple, with  missions  which  had  been  founded 
by  him,  and  with  other  churches.  Innocent 
I.  of  Rome  sought  to  induce  the  emperor  to 
mitigate  his  sentence,  but  the  only  effect  was 
that  he  was  banished  to  Pityus  upon  the 
northeastern  sliore  of  the  Black  Sea,  toward 
which  place  he  had  started,  when  at  Comana 
his  strength  gave  out  and  he  died. 

Aside  from  his  importance  as  a  preacher 
and  an  exe^ete,  the  great  importance  of  Chry- 
sostom lay  m  the  example  he  set  in  that  a^e, 
of  an  earnest,  pure,  and  amiable  Christian 
character.  Eng.  trans,  of  his  works,  Christ. 
Lit.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1889,  6  vols.  (See  life  by  W. 
R.  W.  Stephens,  London,  1872  ;  2d  ed.,  1880.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Ohubb,  Thomas,  English  Deist ;  b.  at  East 
Harnham,  near  Salisbury,  Sept.  29,  1679  ;  d. 


at  Salisbury,  Feb.  8, 1746-47.  He  was  a  clerk 
for  a  tallow-chandler,  imperfectly  educated, 
yet  wrote  several  deistical  books  and  many 
tracts.  His  free-will  theory  was  considered 
worthy  of  an  elaborate  refutation  by  Jonathan 
Edwards  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  qfthe 
Wt7?(pt.  i.,  sec.  X.). 

Church  (Greek  kuriakon,  the  Lord's  house). 
The  Greek  word,  eecUsia,  translated  church, 
signifies  an  assembly,  either  secular  (Acts  xix. 
82)  or  religious  (Acts  ii.  47).  It  is  applied 
either  to  a  particular  congregation  in  a  local 
sense,  as  the  church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1), 
or  to  a  collection  of  congregations  in  a  prov- 
ince, as  in  Acts  ix.  31  (where  the  true  text 
reads,  '*The  church  throughout  all  Judaea 
and  Galilee  and  Samaria  nad  peace ")»  or 
finally  to  the  whole  body  of  believers,  whether 
considered  as  the  professed  followers  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  visible  (as  in  1  Tim.  iii.  15),  or 
as  the  aggre^te  of  saved  souls,  known  onl^ 
to  God  and  invisible  to  men  (as  in  Heb.  xii. 
28).  In  the  gospels  the  word  is  used  only 
twice,  each  time  by  Matthew.  One  of  these 
is  in  xvi.  18,  '*  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,'*  where  the  Master  declares  his  pur- 
pose to  construct  the  edifice  of  his  followers 
as  a  society,  the  other  in  xviii.  17,  "  tell  it  unto 
the  church,"  where  he  speaks  in  anticipation 
of  its  existence.  The  day  of  Pentecost  seems 
to  have  been  the  birthaay  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Acts  v.  11).  The  word  is  never  used 
in  Scripture  to  denote  a  buildinff  for  worship. 

Churches  are  divided  either  locally,  as  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
etc.,  or  by  difiterences  on  important  points  of 
doctrine,  as  Trinitarians  or  Unitarians.  Pela- 
dans  or  Anti-Pelagians,  Calvinists  or  Annin- 
lans.  Reformed  or  Lutheran,  Broad  Church 
or  Evangelical ;  or  by  variant  views  as  to 
government,  as  Papists,  Prelatists,  Presbyte- 
rians, Independents,  or  Methodists ;  or  by  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  sacraments,  as  Baptists  and 
Psedobaptists  ;  or  by  diversities  of  worship,  as 
Liturgical  or  An ti- Liturgical ;  or  by  two  or 
more  of  tlfcse  combined. 

The  most  generally -accepted  definition  of  a 
church  is  that  of  the  Nineteenth  Article  of 
the  Church  of  England — "  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of 
God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly 
administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance, 
in  ail  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requi- 
site to  the  same."  The  **  faithful  men"  are 
those  who  confess  their  faith  in  Christ  and 
sustain  that  confession  by  a  correct  outward 
life.  They  are  not  always  what  they  profess 
to  be,  ana  this  was  true  in  apostolic  times 
(Acts  viii.  13,  21).  Our  Lord  likened  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  field  in  which  there 
were  tares  as  w^ell  as  wheat  (Matt.  xiii.  24,  25). 

The  object  of  the  church's  existence  is  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God,  the  edification  of 
Its  own  members,  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
gospel  over  the  whole  earth  ;  and  to  accom- 
plish these  ends  ordinances  of  worship  are  ap- 
pointed and  the  rulers  exercise  continual  watch 
and  care.  When  any  members  walk  dis- 
ord'^rly  and  continue  to  do  so,  notwithstand- 
ing admonition,  they  may  be  excluded  (Matt, 
xviii.   kl,  1  Cor.  y.  8),  but  upon  repentance 
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may  and  should  be  restored  ((M,  ri.  1).  Ex* 
puliiioii  is  the  highest  penalty  that  can  be  im- 
posed, there  being  no  authority  to  inflict  any 
cinl  disabilities. 

According  to  the  Scripture  the  church  is  not 
a  voluntary  society,  but  a  divine  institution, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  believer  to  be  in 
bommunion  with  his  brethren  ;  but  this  duty 
can  be  enforced  only  by  moral  considerations. 
To  use  violent  means  implies  an  alliance  of 
church  and  state,  and  is  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  will  of  him  who  said,  "  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world."  T.  W.  C. 

Ohuroh  and  State  had  at  first  only  the  reUi- 
tioQs  of  the  persecuting  or  indifferent  supreme 

Sower,  and  the  obscure,  misunderstood,  or 
readed,  persecuted  commuaity.  In  this 
sHence  ana  obscurity  the  church  developed 
her  constitution.  When  Constantine  recog- 
nized her  and  set  her  free  from  further  perse- 
cution, and  gradually  gave  her  rights  under 
the  state,  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  es- 
sential change  in  her  cifttracter ;  but  the  favor 
which  protected  her  became  gradually  the 
power  which  governed  her.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  laws  of  the  state  were  changed  to 
a^ree  with  the  demands  of  Christian  principle, 
VIZ.,  in  respect  to  slavery,  the  circus,  punish- 
ments, marriaze,  etc.  Heathen  lost  their  civil 
privileges,  and  the  Christian  clergy  received 
special  rights.  The  decisions  of  church  coun- 
cils  receitred  the  authority  of  laws.  But  on 
the  other,  the  emperor  assumed  the  right  to 
call  such  councils,  and  regarded  himself  as  in 
some  sense  the  highest  bishop  of  the  Chris- 
tian, as  he  had  been  the  porUtfex  maximtts  of 
the  heathen  state.  To  some  extent  also  the 
state  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  church 
from  the  public  funds.  Gradually  them  de- 
veloped a  sentiment  in  the  Eastern  Church 
which  made  the  emperor  a  holy  person,  and 
gave  him  a  despotic  control  over  all  the  affairs 
of  the  church. 

The  Occident,  whik  it  remained  a  portion 
of  the  undivided  Roman  Empire,  shared  in 
these  arrangements,  though  it  had  a  greater 
amount  of  freedom  in  consequence  of  its  dis- 
tance from  the  court.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  barbarian  invasions  in  410,  the  force  of 
circumstances  led  the  church  t )  the  assump- 
tion more  and  more  of  temporal  administrative 
functions.  She  became,  to  a  certain  extent, 
identical  with  the  state,  and  when  Pipin  would 
protect  her  from  the  power  of  the  Lombards, 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  confer  upon  her 
in  a  limited  territory  supreme  local  power 
(States  of  the  Church),  which  was  confirmed 
by  Charlemi^ne,  and  placed  under  the  gen- 
eral supremacy  of  the  empure.  A  similar  sys- 
tem of  connection  of  church  and  staf^  char- 
acterized the  whole  monarchy  of  Charlemagne, 
for  the  great  ecclesiastics  were  made  great 
feudal  dependents,  and  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
concerns  were  discussed  and  determined  with- 
out much  reference  to  any  difference  between 
them.  The  Frankish  emperors  also  consid- 
ered themselves  as  the  supreme  bishops  of  the 
empire.  But  soon  a  different  theory  began  to 
appear.  The  possession  of  power  in  a  portion 
of  Italy  led  the  popes  to  desire  more,  and 
oomplicatioa  with  the  secular  government, 


together  with  the  growing  idea  of  a  universal 
spiritual  monarchy,  led  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  church  was  superior  to 
the  state,  which  advanced  by  regular  stages 
through  Nicolas,  Uildebrand,  Innocent,  and 
Boniface  VIII.  to  tlie  extreme  position  that 
the  church  is  the  fountain  of  all  power,  and 
that  to  believe  this  is  necessary  to  salvation. 
The  theory  could  not  avoid  calling  out  the  op- 
position of  the  secular  government,  and  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages  is  largely  occupied 
with  the  narration  of  the  struggles  of  popes 
and  emperors,  in  which  now  one  and  now  the 
other  gets  the  advantage,  the  progress  of 
events  leading  irresistibly  towanl  the  final 
triumph  of  the  state. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  introduced  a 
new  theory  of  the  relations  of  church  and 
state.  The  power  of  the  church  is  restricted 
to  purely  spiritual  things,  which  are  sum- 
marily expressed  by  the  Augsburg  Confe^on 
as  "  preaching  the  Word  and  administering 
the  sacraments."  So  the  power  of  the  state 
extends  only  to  that  which  is  external,  to  the 
management  of  property  and  the  preservation 
of  public  order.  Luther  himself  originally 
denied  the  power  of  the  state  to  remedy 
heresjr,  though  he  afterward  had  the  Zwickau 
fanatics  removed  by  the  state  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  care  for  the  public  order.  In  fact, 
neither  then  nor  since  has  the  German  Church 
been  able  to  make  such  a  distinction  between 
the  domain  of  church  and  state  as  to  prevent 
much  intermingling  of  Jurisdiction.  At  the 
close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  ju8  refor^ 
mandi  was  granted  to  princes,  whereby  the 
state  had  the  power  to  determine  the  religion 
of  its  subjects.  This  has  gradually  been  sur- 
rendered* till  all  German  states  now  allow  free 
selection  of  confession,  and  make  civil  rights 
independent  of  all  religious  connections.  At 
the  present  time  the  church  in  Germany  is 
established— that  is,  derives  its  support  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  state,  and  Is  in 
external  matters  subject  to  the  state.  It  has, 
theoretically,  control  in  its  own  sphere,  but 
professors  of  theology  are  still  appointed  by 
the  government,  ana  the  relics  of  the  idea 
which  regarded  the  church  as  a  police  agent 
in  the  hands  of  the  state  come  now  and  then 
to  view. 

The  Reformation  in  England  produced  a 
different  state  of  affairs.  At  first  under  Henry 
VIIL,  since  the  king  took  the  place  which 
had  hitherto  been  occupied  by  the  pope,  there 
was  the  most  perfect  union,  or  identity  of 
church  and  state.  This  system  was  continued 
under  Elizabeth,  and  an  offence  against  the 
church  was  considered  a  crime  against  the 
state.  Perfect  uniformity  of  worship  was  de- 
manded, the  result  of  which  was  to  excite  re- 
volt (see  Puritans).  Robert  Browne  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  see  that  the  system 
was  wrong,  and  to  teach  the  modern  doctrine 
of  the  full  independence  of  church  and  state. 
The  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  1649,  with 
the  following  restoration,  left  affairs  in  the 
same  condition  as  tiefore.  Gradually  more 
and  more  liberty  has  been  given  to  dissenters, 
till  the  national  church  enioys  only  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  established  by  law.  It  is  in 
many  respects  subject  to  the  state,  as  in  the 
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appoiDtment  of  bishops,  but  is  supported  from 
endowinents  and  tithes. 

In  America  the  different  churches  began 
upon  the  same  systems  as  had  prevailed  in 
their  former  homes.  Thus,  though  indepen- 
dence from  tlie  state  was  more  consonant  with 
the  principles  of  Congregationalism,  and  the 
experiences  of  the  immigrants  to  Massachu- 
setts had  been  hard  under  the  establiahment 
in  England,  the  churches  in  New  England 
were  established  by  law,  in  tluit  their  min- 
isters were  supported  from  public  funds,  nu- 
merous ecclesiastical  were  made  state  affairs, 
and,  at  first,  at  least,  efforts  were  made  to  ex- 
clude all  other  forms  of  religious  practice 
from  the  country.  The  same  in  general  was 
true  of  all  the  other  colonies  except  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  Virginia  the  salaries 
of  the  ministers  were  fixed  by  law  and  at- 
tendance upon  worship  required.  With  the 
national  era  there  began  a  different  state  of 
things.  The  terms  granted  to  other  religious 
bodies  were  made  more  liberal ;  but  not  till 
1817  was  Connecticut,  and  not  till  1888  Mas- 
sachusetts ready  to  break  up  the  union  of 
church  and  state  entirely.  The  universal 
American  system  is  now  perfect  separation 
of  church  and  state.  The  state  protects  the 
property  of  the  churches,  and  will  in  certain 
cases  protect  the  individual  in  his  rights  under 
the  laws  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber ;  but  no  state  pays  the  expenses  of  any 
church  establishment.  There  is,  however,  no 
provision  at  present  to  prevent  a  state  from 
establishing  a  church,  though  the  general  gov- 
ernment cannot  do  so.  F,  H.  F. 

Ohnrch,  States  of  theb  From  the  time  of 
Leo  I.  (440-61),  on  account  of  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  government  of  Italy,  the 
popes  were  obliged  to  take  upon  themselves 
many  of  the  functions  of  civil  government. 
The  reign  of  the  Lombanls  in  Italy  (568-755) 
was  particularly  a  time  of  oppression  to  the 
church  and  of  confusion  in  the  state.  When, 
therefore,  at  the  request  of  the  pope,  the  Frank- 
ish  king  had  come  over  the  Alps,  and  in  the 
year  755  had  conquered  the  Lombards  for  the 
second  time,  he  gave  to  the  pope,  as  the  best 
security  against  further  annovance,  a  strip  of 
land  taken  from  the  Lombards,  as  a  temporal 
sovereicrntv.  The  extent  of  this  is  quite 
doubtful,  but  according  to  the  most  generous 
statements  it  reached  from  Ferrara  on  tlie 
north  along  the  shore  to  Numana  on  the 
south,  embracing  thus  ^e  districts  known  as 
the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Pen- 
tapolis.  The  city  of  Rome  was  not  included. 
Charlemagne,  after  his  victory  over  the  Lom- 
bard king  in  774,  returned  these  possessions, 
which  hfld  been  taken  from  the  pope,  and  in- 
creased them  somewhat,  since  localities  in 
Tuscany  are  mentioned,  with  Spoletum,  Ben- 
event  um,  Corsica,  and  the  Sabine  country. 
What  the  powers  thus  conferred  upon  the 
pope  were  is  not  certain,  but  we  know  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  was  not  abro- 
gated, since  he  sent,  according  to  Leo  himself, 
his  mt«m,  or  supreme  Judges,  to  Rome. 

Thus  beguu,  the  states  of  the  church  were 
variously  enlarged  and  reduced  bv  various 
emperors  under  the   guidance  of  circum- 


stances. As  a  feature  of  the  contest  always 
waging  for  supremacy  between  pope  and  em- 
peror, the  pope  sought  to  extend  his  direct 
personal  dommion  and  the  emperor  to  reduce 
it.  Lewia.tlie  Pious  (817)  made  large  addi- 
tions. The  duchy  of  Rome,  the  duchy  of 
Perusium,  which  connects  this  with  the  Pcn- 
tapolis,  portions  of  Tuscany,  nearly  all  south- 
em  Italy,  with  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica 
are  the  principal  of  these.  Within  these  lim- 
its, with  the  addition  of  the  county  of  the 
Duchess  Matilda,  and  even ''  those  portions 
lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,'* 
viz..  Upper  Tuscany  and  Liguria,  the  states 
of  the  church  were  always  confined.  Out  of 
Italy  the  pope  purchasea  in  1348  the  city  of 
Avignon  and  the  county  of  Venaisdn  in  south- 
em  France. 

By  the  time  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  (1278- 
01)  the  limits  of  the  states  of  the  church  had 
come  to  be  what  they  remained  substantially 
from  that  time  on.  They  extended  from  Bo- 
logna and  Ferrara  on  the  north  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  through  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto,  to  the  strip  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  including  the  Campagna,  of 
which  Rome  was  about  in  the  centre.  All 
other  possessions  north  and  south,  except  two 
insignificant  duchies,  were  lost.  The  French 
Empire  under  Napoleon  incorporated  these 
states,  but  they  reappeared  in  1815,  to  be 
again  reduced  to  a  strip  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  1860,  when  4he  kingdom  of  Italy 
absorbed  the  rest,  and  to  disappear  from  the 
map  in  1870. 

The  dogmatic  system  of  the  Roman  Church, 
which  teaches  that  the  temporal  power  is  de- 
rived from  the  spiritual,  cannot  allow  that  the 
pope  can  be  a  subject,  and  demands  for  him 
tem|toral  sovereignty  ;  but,  historically  speak- 
ing, the  possession  of  the  states  of  the  church 
was  a  great  injury  to  the  papacy,  since  it  en- 
ta&eled  it  in  political  affairs,  and  often  oper- 
ated to  the  disadvantage  of  its  spiritual  inter- 
ests. (See  M.  Brosch,  Oesehichte  d€»  Kirehen" 
Btaatea,  Qotha,  1880-82,  2  vols.)      F.  H.  F. 

Ohnrch-congress,  an  annual  gathering, 
since  1861,  of  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Churcli 
of  England  for  the  aiscusslon  of  religious  and 
social  questions. 

Ohuroh-diet  {Kirehentag),  gatherings  of 
clergy  and  laity  in  German  Protestant  stale 
churches,  held  since  1848.  for  the  discussion 
of  religious  and  social  questions. 

Ohuroh  Discipline  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  two  passages. 
Matt,  xviii.  15-18  and  xvi.  18-19,  establish  the 
church,  and  direct  that  in  it  discipline  shall 
be  executed,  tlie  ultimate  fountain  of  which 
is  the  ehurch  itself.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
New  Testament  churdies  exercising  discipline 
against  the  openly  immoral  (1  Cor.  v.,  etc.), 
against  those  who  are  negligent  of  their  duty 
(2  Thess.  iii.  6),  against  teachers  of  false  doc- 
trine also  (2  Tim. li.  17.  Tit.  iii.  10, 2  John,  vs. 
10,  11,  Rev.  ii.  14).  It  is,  however,  always 
for  the  sake  of  the  reformation  of  the  sinner. 

When  the  church  became  involved  in  the 
troubles  arising  from  the  severe  persecutions 
of  Decius,  the  natural  reaction  of  events  made 
the  discipline  more  formal  and  more  severe. 
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The  lapsed  were  restored  to  the  full  commun- 
ion of  the  church  only  after  regular  process 
of  discipline,  which  lasted  in  some  cases  sev- 
eral years.  The  seyerity  of  this  resulted  in 
laying  great  weight  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  martyrs  and  confessors  in  behalf  of 
the  fallen,  which  in  turn  ended  in  laxness  of 
practice.  The  result  of  this  was  to  call  forth 
the  opposite  extreme  among  the  Montanists 
and  the  NoTatians,  the  last  of  whom  forbade 
the  church  to  receive  the  fallen  again  to  mem- 
bership. The  Donatists  also  went  to  the  ex- 
treme of  saying  that  no  sacrament  was  valid 
when  performed  by  an  unworthy  priest.  With 
the  development  of  the  Roman  system  of  doc- 
trine purgatory  was  introduced  (q.v.)  and  the 
idea  of  indulgence  (q.v.).  The  confessional 
developed  the  system  of  satisfactions  for  sins 
committed  as  necessary  to  forgiveness.  The 
church  had  also  varieties  of  excommunica- 
tion, of  which  the  "  ban*'  was  individual,  the 
"  interdict"  (q.v.)  was  common  to  a  com- 
munity. Discipline  thus  became  an  engine 
for  attaining  iK>litical  ends.  To  the  regular 
administration  of  discipline  was  added  the 
Inquisition^  as  a  special  means  for  reaching 
heretics  (q.v.). 

The  Protestant  Reformation  put  an  end  to 
these  abuses  within  the  limits  of  the  new 
churches.  The  private  excommunication,  and 
that  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  soul, 
was  alone  recognized  by  Luther  as  legitimate. 
The  "  Reformed''  churches  laid  more  em- 
phasis  upon  discipline  as  a  means  of  building 
up  a  holy  church.  A  general  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  though  not  always  observed,  is  that 
the  Lutheran  treats  the  church  rather  as  an 
educational  or  pastoral  establishment  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  people  in  a  religious 
life,  and  the  Reformed  more  as  a  communion 
composed  of  those  already  regenerate,  who  are 
to  be  deVMopjed  to  a  more  pierfect  Christian 
life.  Hence  in  the  Lutheran  Church  the  ob- 
ject of  individual  excommunication  is  rather 
the  protection  of  the  conscience  of  the  church 
in  her  office  of  administering  the  sacraments. 

In  America,  those  churches  which  lay  em- 
phasis upon  the  church  as  a  means  of  grace 
(Roman,  Episcopalian,  Lutheran,  etc.),  follow 
the  general  method  of  discipline  observed  by 
their  affiliated  churches  in  Europe ;  while 
those  which  view  it  rather  as  the  communion 
of  saints  (Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Presby- 
terians, etc.),  require  a  more  or  less  distinct  con- 
fession of  personal  faith  in  Christ  as  a  condi- 
tion of  admission,  and  administer  discipline  in 
cases  of  such  an  open  lapse  from  a  Christian 
walk  as  throws  reasonable  doubt  upon  the 
genuineness  of  such  a  profession.  In  all  cases 
the  object  of  discipline  is  the  benefit  and  re- 
covery of  the  offender,  and  no  church  pro- 
fesses to  secure  a  membership  in  which  all  are, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  regenerated 
persons.  F.  H.  P. 

OhoToh  Bdifioes.  See  Architecture, 
Church. 

Ohnroh  Oovemm«nt.  The  development 
of  the  government  of  the  church  began  with 
its  first  organization  as  a  community.  The 
»p08tlea  found  need  of  assistants  in  the  work 


of  administering  the  charities  of  the  church, 
and,  possibly  upon  the  suggestion  offered  by 
the  organization  of  the  synagogue,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  set  apart  special  officers  for  this  ser- 
vice, the  first  deacons.  Another  order  of  offi- 
cers was  also  established  in  the  time  of  tho 
apostles,  that  of  elders,  who  are  otherwise 
called  bishops  ;  and  these  two  orders  reappear 
in  the  Epistle  of  Clement  (q.v.)  as  already  eft- 
tablishea  in  the  church  at  Rome,  and  many 
other  churches,  when  the  church  emerges 
from  the  apostolic  age.  Another  picture  of 
early  church  life,  differing  somewhat  in  its 
coloring,  is  afforded  by  tnat  other  earliest 
document,  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles."  Here  we  find  churches  whose 
cherished  leaders  are  the  "  apostles"  and  the 
"  prophets,"  and  upon  whom  the  writer  finds 
it  necessary  to  uree  the  appointment  of  bishops 
and  deacons.  Evidently  here  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  apostles  in  appointing  such 
officers  has  not  been  deeply  felt.  Among  such 
churches  and  other  Oentile  churches  the  in- 
fluences of  the  forms  employed  for  social  or- 
ganization in  the  heathen  society  about  them 
may  have  had  a  large  influence.  There  were 
innumerable  clubs  of  all  sorts,  which  had 
their  privileges,  and  whose  officers  were  often 
.caliea  by  the  names  which  were  now  adopted 
in  the  new  societies  or  churches.  Thus, 
''elders"  or  ruling  officers  may  have  arisen 
on  the  one  side,  and  **  bishops"  or  treasurers, 
and  "  deacons"  or  assistants  in  the  work  of 
distributing  the  treasure  of  the  church  to  the 
poor,  on  the  other.  But,  however  they  arose, 
these  classes  tended  to  unite  into  one  homo- 
geneous body,  in  which  gradually  the  bishop 
became  the  head  of  the  local  church,  the  pres- 
byters assisted  him,  at  first  in  governing,  and 
subsequently  in  instructing,  and  the  deacons 
occupied  a  still  lower  place  in  the  system. 
As  early  as  Ignatius  (d.  115)  the  bishop  has 
become  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  centre  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  days  of  Cyprian  (d.  2/S8) 
the  unity  of  the  church  at  large  is  assured  by, 
and  consists  in  the  unity  of  the  bishops. 

The  bishop  once  at  the  head  of  the  local 
church,  two  tendencies  operated  to  give  him 

greater  and  greater  power.  These  were  the 
octrinal  influence,  derived  from  Judaism, 
which  separated  between  the  clergy  and  the 
people  in  favor  of  sacerdotalism,  and  the  nat- 
ural influence  of  the  form  of  government  in 
the  Roman  Empire  in  which  the  life  of  the 
church  was  cast.  Ab  the  empire  was  divided 
into  4  prefectures  and  12  dioceses,  with  nu- 
merous provinces  under  these,  so  the  church 
tended  to  imitate  the  secular  hierarchy  by  a 
gradation  of  rank,  and  even  to  borrow  secular 
titles  for  the  designation  of  its  new  orders. 
With  this  went  hand  in  hand  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  weak  to  resort  to  the  strong  for 
advice  and  help,  and  for  the  strong  to  convert 
this  guidance  of  influence  into  authoritative 
control.  Hence  when  Constantine  put  the 
church  upon  a  new  basis  b^  recognizing  it  in 
312,  there  were  already  bishops,  each  with 
several  churches  under  them,  metropolitans  in 
the  larger  cities,  and  archbishops  in  the  few 
cities  which  were  regarded  as  having  been 
sees  of  the  apostles  in  some  special  degree — 
Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.    Such  was 
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the  constitution  of  the  "  Old  Catholic 
Church,"  in  which  the  whole  church  could 
exercise  government  through  general  synods, 
such  as  that  at  Nice  in  325. 

The  oriental  churches  have  remained  upon 
this  basis,  their  chief  bishops  being  now  called 
patriarchs,  and  in  their  eyes  the  bishop  of 
Kome  is  rightful  I  v  another  patriarch  upon  a 
level  with  themselves.  But  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  lift  the  patriarchate 
of  the  west  into  a  monarchial  position,  claim- 
ing autlfority  over  the  universal  church.  The 
cmef  of  these  was  the  course  of  political 
events.  After  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians 
into  the  empire  in  376,  the  civU  government 
of  Italy  grew  weaker  and  weaker  till,  100 
years  Uter,  it  fell.  While  all  was  anarchy  in 
the  state,  the  one  man  who  had  a  consolidated 
authority,  and  who  was  already  exercising 
governmental  functions — the  Roman  bishop 
— ^was  resorted  to  more  and  more  for  help,  and 
thus  Leo  I.  (440-61)  appeared  in  the  camp  of 
Attila  to  turn  aside  the  deluge  of  barbarnin 
invasion,  and  later  saved  the  city  from  Gen- 
seric.  The  pope  became  the  refuge  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  when  the  anarchy  under  the  Lom- 
bards in  755  became  too  great  to  be  endured, 
it  was  he  who  called  in  the  Franks,  and  who 
received  as  the  best  guarantee  of  peace,  a  sec- 
ular sovereignty  in  the  incipient  states  of  the 
church.  With  all  this  went  the  dogmatic  idea 
that  Christ  had  founded  the  church  upon 
Peter,  and  that  it  remained  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  Peter's  successor.  The  practical 
shrewdness  of  the  Roman  bishops,  their  real 
helpfulness,  their  general  orthodoxy  in  trying 
controversies,  the  need  of  some  strong  point 
of  general  power — all  were  elements  in  this 
development.  Above  all,  the  pontiffs  have 
ever  known  how  to  interpret  their  own  ad- 
vice, which  had  been  obediently  received,  it 
may  be,  only  because  of  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  as  an  authoritative  command  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  binding,  how  to  make 
every  concession  a  step  in  their  progress  up- 
ward, and  how  to  ascribe  every  defeat  and 
every  remonstrance  to  the  wickedness  and  the 
rebellion  of  man.  Thus  by  the  time  of  Boni- 
face  YIII.  (1294-1808)  the  pope  claimed  su- 
preme Jurisdiction  in  all  human  affairs,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical. 

The  Reformation  developed  in  the  new 
churches  generally  some  form  of  the  Presby- 
terian government,  which  is  based  upon  the 
idea  of  the  rule  of  the  ministry,  but  of  the 
parity  of  all  elders.  The  English  Church,  by 
retaining  her  bishops,  put  herself  substantially 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church. 
Congregationalism  arose  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth in  England  (1581)  in  consequence  of  the 
repressive  measures  of  Elizabeth's  govern- 
ment having  been  discovered  by  Robert 
Browne.  The  Methodist  polity  was  a  growth 
under  the  hands  of  John  Wesley  in  England 
(173S-91),  and  was  somewhat  modified  in 
America.  It  is  a  variety  of  Presbyterian- 
ism.  P.  H.  P. 

Church  History  is  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  viewed  as  having  a  progressive 
development  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.    It  is  therefore  no  mere  recwd  of  iso- 


lated events,  but  of  events  viewed  in  relation 
to  their  causes  and  effects,  and  in  the  light  of 
those  ideas  of  the  church  which  are  supplied 
by  the  Bible.  When  compared  with  secular 
history,  it  may  be  described  as  a  branch  with 
this  of  the  general  history  of  the  world  ;  and 
yet  he  who  should  suppose  that  no  other  or 
higher  forces  were  to  be  sought  or  treated  in 
church  history  than  in  secular,  would  fail  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  science.  All 
human  history  is  under  the  guidance  of  the 
divine  providence,  but  the  history  of  the 
church  is  the  history  of  that  movement  in 
which  Qod  has  specially  interfered  in  count- 
less ways  for  the  redemption  of  num.  The 
element  of  the  supernatural  must  be  recog- 
nized or  an  essential  element  is  neglected. 

In  its  broadest  sense,  therefore,  church  his- 
tory begins  with  the  first  manifestation  of  the 
redemptive  purpose  of  €kxi.  It  embraces  the 
history  of  the  pre-Christian  Jewish  Church 
and  the  Apostolic  Church  ;  but  usually,  since 
these  departments  are  intimately  connected 
with  exegesis,  and  are  best  treated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  systematic  discussion  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  church  history  is  re- 
garded as  beginning  with  the  first  emergence 
of  the  church  into  the  post-apostolic  world, 
or  with  the  date  a.d.  100.  From  this  time  it 
falls  naturally  into  great  periods,  of  which  the 
principal  are  those  separated  by  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  church  under  Constantine,  812,  the 
establishment  of  the  papal  temporal  power, 
755,  the  beginning  (1517)  and  the  close  (1648) 
of  the  period  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  fundamentally  impor- 
tant to  note  that  there  are  no  such  points  of 
separation  in  the  history  that  any  penod  is  in- 
dependent of  what  has  gone  before  it.  All  is 
a  unitl  The  process  of  development  has 
never  paused,  and  in  whatever  direction  the 
tide  may  seem  at  any  time  to  be  setting,  the 
general  course  is  ever  under  Providence,  and 
ever  onward. 

The  history  may  also  be  divided,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  topics  of  which  it  treats, 
into  external  and  internal,  into  the  history  of 
what  the  church  has  done  and  what  it  has 
thought.  Under  the  former  head  come  the 
history  of  its  extension,  of  the  development 
of  its  polity,  its  connections  with  the  state, 
and  all  that  can  bo  seen  as  phenomena  accessi- 
ble to  common  observation,  even  to  the  gen- 
eral course  of  its  controversies,  which  have 
upon  another  side  the  most  intimate  connec- 
tion with  its  thought.  Under  the  iaternal 
history  is  treated  the  growth  of  its  system  of 
doctrine  as  the  product  of  the  thinking  of 
various  teachers  and  the  common  decisions  of 
the  church  expressed  in  different  ways.  This 
is  often  discussed  under  the  title  of  "  History 
of  Dogmas,"  and  the  purpose  tlien-is  to  trace 
the  way  in  which  the  dogmas  of  a  particular 
communion  have  grown  up.  It  may  also  be 
discussed  as  the  history  of  Christian  thinking, 
without  greater  reference  to  particular  de- 
nominations than  is  involved  in  the  fact  that 
certain  results  have  been  embodied  in  certain 
of  them.  The  division  of  the  church  into 
different  branches — Qreek,  Roman,  Protes- 
tant—has given  rise  to  another  department  of 
the  subject,  Symbolics,  which  treats  of  the 
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distinctive  doctrines  of  the  different  churches, 
as  expressed  in  their  pubiic  creeds,  in  a  com- 
parative manner. 

The  sources  of  church  history  are  the  vari- 
ous forms  given  to  the  testimony  of  the  orig- 
inal witnesses  to  the  facts.  They  are  pre- 
\  served  in  boolcs,  manuscripts,  and  monuments 
of  different  Icinds.  The  methods  of  church 
history  do  not  differ  from  tliose  of  history  in 
general.  The  first  step  is  always  inveelaga- 
tion,  or  the  collection  of  the  facts.  Here  the 
greatest  exactness  is  necessary,  for  evidently 
all  the  value  of  the  result  will  depend  upon 
the  success  with  which  this  part  of  the  work 
is  performed.  Hence  criticism  of  the  souroee 
stands  first  in  order.  The  genuineness  of  a 
document,  the  state  In  which  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  the  ability  of  its  writer  to 
testify  upon  the  Question  in  hand,  must  all  be 
considered.  A  document  which  is  proved  a 
forgery  may,  however,  be  as  valuable  a  wit- 
ness to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  period 
in  which  it  was  really  written  as  it  may  be 
worthless  in  the  period  in  which  it  professes 
to  have  been  written.  Since  the  introduction 
of  modern  methods  of  study,  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  all  these  critical  investiga- 
tions ;  but  the  work  is  only  begun.  When  the 
facts  have  been  collected,  the  next  task  is  that 
of  combination.  Here  the  historical  imagina- 
tion must  be  called  in,  and  without  this  faculty 
the  work  of  the  historian  must  remain  incom- 
plete. Historical  hypotheses,  which  shall  link 
event  with  event  ana  furnish  an  explanation 
of  the  obscure  by  referring  it  to  its  causes,  are 
not  only  proper,  but  absolutely  indispensable. 
Lastly,  the  subject  has  to  be  presented  to  the 
reader,  a  task  in  which  great  literarv  skill  is 
requisite  to  the  highest  success,  but  in  which 
the  truth  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  effect. 

The  history  of  the  church  has  been  treated 
In  comprehensive  treatises  by  a  series  of  learned 
writers  since  the  Protestant  Reformation,  of 
whom  the  Magdeburg  centuriators  were  the 
first.  In  the  last  century  Mosheim  gained  the 
most  permanent  fame.  The  present  century 
has  seen  a  series  of  the  most  important  works  : 
Gieseler's,  distinguished  for  its  compressed 
stvle,  its  thorough  critical  spirit,  and  its  care- 
ful and  full  quotations  from  the  sources ; 
Neander's,  unsurpassed  for  fulness  of  detail, 
for  its  noble  spirit,  and  marked  bv  its  prefer- 
ence for  the  development  of  the  Inner  life  of 
the  church  ;  Guericke's.  less  important  but 
useful ;  and  in  our  own  country,  Schaff's, 
clearly  written,  comprehensive,  and  abreast 
with  the  times.  The  tendency  from  this  time 
on  will  be  toward  co  operative  labor  in  this 
department,  and  such  works  as  Herzog*s  Beat- 
eneifdoptidie  are  an  example  of  what  can  be 
thus  effected  in  the  way  of  a  magazine  of 
all  sorts  of  information  in  church  history. 

The  history  of  the  church  in  America  has 
never  been  adequately  studied,  or  even  the 
labors  preparatory  to  its  presentation  fullv 
performed.  It  has  its  distinct  points  of  divi- 
sion, as  at  the  beginning  of  Protestant  settle- 
ment,  1607,  at  the  great  revival,  1784,  at  the 
establishment  of  civil  freedom,  1788,  at  the 
close  of  a  lon^  period  of  readjustment,  1837. 
and  at  the  civil  war,  1861.  Something  has 
been  done  for  the  history  of  the  individual  de- 


nominations, as  may  b^  seen  by  referring  to 
them  in  this  dictionary.  There  is  at  present 
a  demand  for  a  comprehensive  general  history, 
written  without  denominational  bias,  by  a 
truly  scientific  historian.  Such  a  book  would 
be  of  great  assistance  in  the  efforts  at  denom- 
inational union  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
present  time.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohmrch  Jurisdiction*  The  relations  in 
which  Christians  stood  to  the  heathen  in  the 
Roman  Empire  rendered  it  natural  that  the 
apostle  should  direct  (£ph.  vi.  2)  that  they 
should  not  have  recourse  to  the  heathen  courts 
for  the  adjudication  of  disputes  among  them- 
9elve8.  Hence  there  arose  rudimentary  church 
courts  before  the  recognition  of  the  church 
by  the  state  in  the  Edict  of  Constantine  (812, 
etc.).  After  this  great  event,  the  judicial 
function  of  church  officials  was  recognized, 
and  when  both  parties  should  agree,  thev 
were  permitted  to  refer  their  causes  to  church 
courts.  What  was  thus  entirely  voluntary 
for  the  laity,  became  oblisaiory,  according  to 
ecclesiastical  law,  for  the  clergy,  which  obliga- 
lion  was  confirmed  by  the  Justinian  code. 
Upon  this  basis  church  courts  spread  through- 
out all  Christendom,  and  tended  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  greater  and  greater  power. 
They  took  cognizance  of  cases  which  wero 
purely  spiritu^,  such  as  matters  of  doctrine, 
ceremony,  etc.  ;  of  matters  which  were  of  a 
mixed  nature,  as  vows,  oaths,  benefices,  the 
property  rights  of  married  persons,  etc.  The 
persons  who  must  bring  their  cases  before 
ecclesiastical  courts  were,  of  course,  the  clergy 
of  everv  rank,  monks,  nuns,  and  al&o  institu- 
tions of  a  spiritual  character,  such  as  schools, 
also  pilgrims,  etc.  And  the  church  claimed 
generally  the  right  to  decide  whether  a  given 
case  properly  came  before  its  courts  or  not. 

The  svstem,  the  outlines  of  which  are  here 
indicatea,  developed  without  much  successful 
opposition  till  the  18th  century.  But  here, 
just  where  the  papal  pretensions  were  most 
stoutly  maintained  by  a  series  of  popes  from 
Innocent  III.  to  Boniface  VIII.,  they  began  to 
meet  a  check  in  the  rising  sense  of  power  and 
responsibility  among  the  civil  governments 
This  began  in  France  in  1219,  and  continued* 
till  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  all  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  was  abolished  in  matters  in- 
volving secular  interests.  Limitations  wero 
begun  at  about  the  same  time  in  Germany, 
and  have  arrived  at  substantially  the  same  re- 
sult, ^OT  have  the  distinctively  Catholic 
countries  done  very  differently. 

The  ecclesiastical  court  itself  was  in  the  first 
instance  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Above  the 
bishop's  court  stood  that  of  the  metropolitan, 
and  ultimately  that  of  the  pope.  All ' '  greater 
causes'*  admitted  of  appeal  to  Rome,  and 
some  had  to  be  adjudged  there. 

The  apostolical  disciplinary  directions  em- 
braced also  the  case  of  sinners  against  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  who  were 
to  be  aealt  with  for  their  own  good.  Out  of 
this  root  sprang  the  system  of  criminal  courts 
and  penal  inflictions  in  the  church.  Excom- 
munication and  deposition  were  inflicted  upon 
offenders  in  the  church  before  Constantine. 
After  him,  the  state  tried  criminal  offences. 
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and  the  church  camfi  ia  afterward  with  spir- 
itual didcipliQe  for  the  Bin  involved  in  the 
crime.  In  the  German  states,  especially  the 
Fraukish  kingdom,  the  clcrgv  were  at  first 
tried  for  common  o£Fences  by  the  secular 
courts  ;  then  a  bishop  was  added  to  the  bench 
of  judges,  and  finally  all  clergymen  were  tried 
by  courts  exclusively  ecclesiastical.  This  ar- 
rangement the  church  tried  hard  to  maintain, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  modern  state  was  against 
it,  and  it  finally  had  to  give  way. 

The  punishments  employed  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  were  the  ban,  or  excommunication  ; 
the  greater  ban,  or  the  interdict ;  suspension  ; 
sometimes  fines  ;  imprisonment ;  in  the  earlier 
times  branding;  ''irregularity,"  or  the  in« 
ability  of  one  otherwise  qualified  to  receive 
higher  orders  in  the  church  ;  degradation  ; 
privation ;  deposition.  The  offences  were 
purely  ecclesiastical,  such  as  heresy,  or  mixed, 
such  as  perjury,  carnal  transgressions,  etc. 

The  Reformation  put  an  end  to  most  of  this 
so  far  as  the  reformed  churches  were  con- 
cerned. In  Germany  the  whole  judicial  proc- 
ess has  been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
courts,  except  the  personal  discipline,  which 
may  be  exercised  by  a  pastor  for  the  good  of 
some  offender  in  the  denial  of  the  sacrament, 
etc.  Such  in  general  is  the  state  of  the  case 
in  all  Protestant  lands,  and  increasingly^  so  in 
Catholic.  The  best  general  treatise  is  that 
of  A.  L.  Richter,  Lehrbrich  des  Kirchsnrechts, 
ed.  of  Richard  Dove  and  W.  Kahl,  Leipzig, 
1886.  P.  H.  P. 

Ohnrch  Mosio.  tSee  Music. 

Church   Polity.    See   Church   (Joyekx- 

MBNT. 

Church  Property.  Before  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  the  Christian  Church,  since  it 
was  an  unlawful  organization,  possessed  no 
rights  in  the  state,  and  could  therefore  hold 
no  property.  Under  this  emperor  it  was, 
however,  converted  into  a  corporation,  and 
obtained  (321)  the  right  to  receive  legacies. 
The  emperor  himself  made  contributions  of 
money  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  the 
erection  of  church  buildings,  and  thus  estab- 
lished the  general  principle  that  the  church 
was  capable  of  the  ownership  of  property. 
Gifts  of  temples  followed,  and  wealth  in- 
creased, till  many  churches,  particularly  those 
in  the  large  cities— Antioch,  Rome,  and  Alex- 
andria-became very  wealthy.  In  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  I.  (490),  the  church  was 
able  out  of  the  proceeds  of  her  estates  to  feed 
the  poor  of  the  city,  a  task  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  civil  government. 

The  right  once  established,  the  annals  of  the 
church  are  full  of  evidences  of  the  mischief 
wrought  by  the  possession  of  ereat  means. 
The  church  early  regarded  herself  as  the  proper 
heir  of  all  her  clergy,  asspecially  her  own  chil- 
dren, and  as  early  as  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
(451),  it  was  forbidden  that  the  clergy  should 
seize  upon  the  property  of  a  dead  bishop  by 
violence  for  their  own  advantage.  Through- 
out the  middle  ages  the  succession  to  the 
property  of  ecclesiastics  was  an  object  of  fre- 
quent legislative  action.  The  natural  course 
of  things  was  to  make  the  church  richer  with 
the  progress  of  time.    In  connection  with  the 


right  of  holding  private  property,  the  church 
from  the  time  of  Pipin  (755)  began  to  exercise 
civil  power.  This  led  to  prolonged  contests 
(see  Church  and  State) .  Pope  Paschal  even 
prepared  and  executed  a  treaty  with  the  em- 
peror. Henry  V.,  relinquishing  all  the  politi- 
cal possessions  of  the  church  (1111),  so  great 
had  the  evils  connected  with  them  become. 
But  the  wealth  of  the  church  still  increased, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  amounted 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  to  a  por- 
tentous fraction  of  the  entire  wealth  of  those 
countries. 

With  the  Protestant  Reformation  a  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  property 
occurred.  Most  of  the  reformations  were  ac- 
companied with  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical 
property ;  but  the  new  churches  did  not  seek 
wealth,  nor  provide  occasions  for  its  multipli- 
cation. In  England,  where  the  episcopal  sys- 
tem was  retained,  some  of  the  bishops  were 
Slid  large  sums,  being  also  lords  of  the  realm, 
ut  in  other  lands,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
churches  have  not  had  large  estates. 

P.  H.  P. 

Church-rates,  a  tax  for  the  repair  of  the 
buildings  and  support  of  the  worship  of  the 
Establl^ed  Church  of  England,  abolished  in 
1860. 

Church-wardens,  lay  officers  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  British  Empire  and  in 
America  for  the  care  of  the  church  building 
and  the  proper  conduct  of  the  worship. 

Churoh-year,  the  regular  succession  of 
church  festivals. 

Church,  of  God.    See  Baptists,  p.  83. 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints.    See  Mokhons. 

Churching  of  Women,  a  religious  ceremony 
of  high  Christian,  if  not  almost  of  primitive 
antiquity,  which  is  not  only  a  thanksgiving 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  for  deliverance 
from  the  perils  of  childbirth,  but  a  formal  re- 
moval of  the  "  uncleanness*'  brought  upon 
her  by  childbed.  Such  a  service  is  ordered  in 
the  Prayer-book  and  was  enjoined  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  It  usually  came 
on  the  40th  day  after  the  birth.  * 

Chytrssus  (ke-tra-us,  properly  EochhaflOt 
David,  prominent  Lutheran  theologian  ;  b. 
at  Ingelflngen,  43  m.  n.n.e.  of  Stuttgart,  Peb. 
26,  1530  ;  d.  as  professor  of  theology  at  Ros- 
tock, June  25,  loOO.  (See  his  Opera,  Leipzig, 
1599,  and  biography  by  Pressel  [Elberfeld, 
1863]  and  Krabbe  [Rostock,  1870.]) 

Ciborium,  in  Roman  Catholic  usage.  1.  The 
chalice  (pvx)  which  contains  the  consecrated 
host.    2.  Formerly  the  canbpy  of  the  altar. 

Ci-licM-a^the  southeastern  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  having  the  sea  on  the  south,  Syria  on 
the  east,  Pamphylia  on  the  west,  and  on  the 
north  the  Taurus  range  separating  it  from 
Cappadocia.  Its  chief  town.  Tarsus,  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxii.  8), 
who  after  his  conversion  viisted  bis  native  prov- 
ince and  established  churches  (Acts  ix.  80, 
XV.  41).  Goat's-hair  cloth,  called  eUteium, 
was  one  of  its  products.  T.  W.  C. 
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OlrolliM.    See  Ca00Ocx. 

Otrconioelliones.    See  Aoonibitcs. 

Olroamciiion  {cutting  around),  a  rite  which 
consisted  in  cutting  off  the  foreskin  of  all 
males  on  the  8th  day  after  birth.  It  was  given 
to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  10-14)  as  a  token  of 
God*s  covenant  with  him,  and  he  and  all  his 
house  were  circumcised.  The  precept  on  this 
point  was  renewed  to  Moses  (Ex.  xiii.  44,  Lev. 
xii.  8,  John  vii.  22),  making  it  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  the  Passover.  The  Jews  have 
tflwajs  been  exact  in  their  observance  of  it. 
even  when  slaves  in  Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  24),  though 
In  the  desert  it  was  suspended.  All  other  na- 
tions that  sprang  from  Abraham  observe  it,  as 
iBhmaelites,  Arabs,  etc.  It  is  reco^ized  by 
Mohammedans,  and  though  not  enjoined  in 
the  Koran  prevails  throughout  Islam.  It  is 
found  also  among  Egyptians,  Ethiopians, 
Abyssinians,  amone  the  Caffres  of  South  Afri- 
ca, the  islands  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  some 
South  American  tribes.  In  Scripture  it  is  re- 
garded as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
chosen  race,  sepanttinff  them  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Hence  the  Jews  are  called  "  the 
circumcision'*  and  the  Gentiles  "the  uncir- 
cumcision"  (Rom.  iv.  9,  Gal.  ii.  7,  8).  Dis- 
putes as  to  the  binding  authority  of  this  rite 
upon  converts  from  heathenism  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  early  church  (Acts  xv.),  and  it 
was  long  before  all  came  to  see  with  the  apos- 
tle (Gal.  V.  6)  that  *'  in  Christ  Jesus  neither 
circumcision  availeth  anything  nor  uncircum- 
dsion  ;  but  faith  working  through  love." 
^  The  rite  was  not  simply  outward  and  na- 
tional, but  had  a  distinct  religious  meaning. 
It  signified  the  lopping  off  of  evil  appetites 
and  habits,  and  the  consecration  of  the  heart 
to  God.  The  true  Jew  was  he  who  was  such 
inwardly,  whose  '*  circumcision  is  of  the  heart, 
in  the  spirit  not  in  the  letter"  (Rom.  ii.  29). 
Hence  the  direction  in  Deuteronomy  (x.  16) 
"  Circumcise  the  foreskin  of  your  heart, "  and 
the  corresponding  promise  (xxx.  6)  ''The 
Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thy  heart  and 
the  heart  of  thy  seed."  Hence,  too,  the  apos- 
tle calls  it  *'  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
faith"  which  Abraham  had  while  he  was  in 
undrcumcision.  T.  W.  C. 

CMroumciaioii,  Feast  of  the,  began  to  be 
celebrated  upon  Jan.  1,  when  once  Dec.  25 
had  been  generally  selected  as  the  feast  of  the 
nativity.  Evidences  of  this  occur  about  the 
beginnmg  of  the  6th  century,  and  a  synod  at 
Tours  in  667  ordered  a  missa  eireumetsionia 
foqr  the  day.  F.  H.  F. 

CMaterciana,  an  order  of  monks,  founded 
by  Robert,  abbot  of  Molesme,  at  Citeaux  (near 
the  Saone,  south  of  Dijon),  in  the  year  1098. 
Robert,  who  was  of  a  noble  family,  had  en- 
tered a  monastery  at  an  early  age,  and,  pro- 
moted to  be  prior,  had  finally  gone  to  Molesme 
(a  spot  in  the  valley  of  the  Saone  south  of 
Citeaux),  where  he  had  founded  a  monastery, 
but  had  not  succeeded  in  subduing  the  monks 
to  perfect  conformity  to  his  ideas.  The  new 
attempt  at  Citeaux,  with  some  of  the  more  de- 
voted of  them,  was  successful  from  the  begin- 
ning, though  Robert  was  obliged  by  the  papal 
authorities  to  return  in  lCw9  to  Molesme, 
where  he  died  in  llOa 


The  Citeaux  monastery  followed  the  rule  uf 
Benedict,  but  with  some  moditicatioDs  in  the 
direction  of  greater  severity.  Its  constitution 
was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  even  a  dis- 
tinctive dress  givea  to  its  monks,  but  for  a 
time  it  did  not  attract  numbers  to  itself.  Un* 
der  its  second  abbot,  Stephen  Harding  from 
England,  it  even  seemea  likely  to  die  out. 
But  in  1118,  Bernard  with  his  80  companions 
entered  it,  and  from  this  time  on  it  enjoyed 
great  popularity.  Soon  it  was  necessair  to 
form  four  new  monasteries,  among  which 
was  Clairvaux.  The  single  monastery  was 
thereby  converted  into  the  heeui  of  an  order, 
and  its  abbot  made  general.  Harding  pre- 
pared a  new  constitution,  which  put  the  gov. 
em  men  t  in  the  hands  of  25  (Ufinitare$,  and 
since  a  monastery  was  never  founded  in  a  dio- 
cese till  the  bishop  had  approved  this  constitu- 
tion, the  order  was  thus  withdrawn  from  epis- 
copal control.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of 
Bernard,  the  order  grew  with  great  rapidity, 
and  in  1151  there  were  500  abbe}^,  beyond 
which  it  was  resolved  not  to  go.  "But  by  the 
middle  of  the  iSth  century  there  were  1800. 
But  now  the  time  of  decay  had  come,  since 
the  real  mission  of  the  Cistercians  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  which  was  to  bring  the 
gospel  to  the  multitudes,  had  passed  to  the 
mendicant  monks,  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans. Disorder  and  disunion  within,  and 
the  ravages  of  war  without,  combined  to  bring 
the  order  to  ruin.  Many  attempts  at  reform 
from  1289  to  1498  resulted  in  little.  In  1497 
secessions  began  (in  Tuscany)  for  the  sake  of 
greater  strictness.  Thus  arose  the  Feu i Hants 
m  Toulouse  (1574),  the  Trappists  (1662).  etc. 
The  famous  convent  of  Port  Koyal  should  be 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  Cistercians. 
(See  the  principal  source.  De  Burgen*s  Annales 
CistercienMa,  Lyons,  1642-59,  4  vols.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Cities  of  Refuge  (Deut.  xix.  2,  8,  Josh.  xx. 
2)  were  divinely  appointed  asylums  for  an  un- 
intentional homiciae.  He  could  flee  hither, 
and,  if  innocent,  was  protected  from  the  aven- 
ger of  blood,  only  he  must  remain  in  refuge 
till  the  death  of  the  existing  high-priest  (Num. 
XXXV.).  Three  were  chosen  on  each  side  of 
Jordan,  and  the  roads  to  them  were  always 
kept'open,  with  signboards  at  every  cross- 
road. They  are  not  typical  of  Christ,  because 
they  were  intended  for  the  innocent,  but  he 
for  the  shif ul.  T.  W.  C. 

Oitisenahip,  in  the  New  Testament  the 
privilege  of  native  Romans,  and  of  Jews  and 
others  who  acquired  it  by  purchase  (Acts  xxii. 
28),  by  military  service,  or  by  manumission. 
It  soured  to  its  possessor  exemption  from  im- 
prisonment without  trial  (Acts  xvi.  87)  and 
from  scourging  (xxii.  25),  and  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  emperor.  Paul  repeatedly  availed 
himself  of  its  privileges,  and  in  Phil.  iii.  20 
uses  the  term  (B.  Y.)  to  denote  what  be- 
longs to  the  believer  as  a  citizen  of  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem.  T.  W.  C. 

CKt^-y,  a  large  town,  usually  walled  and  for- 
tified or  '*  fenced,"  as  the  term  is  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Num.  xiii.  28).  The  first  one  was 
built  by  Cain  (Gen.  i  v.  17).  Ancient  cities  had 
narrow  streets,  with  scarce  room  for  two  loaded 
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camels  to  pass  each  other,  were  provided  with 
watchmen  (Ps.  cxxvii.  1,  Song  v.  7).  and  had 
their  principal  place  of  concourse  at  the  gate 
(Job  xxix.  7,  Neh.  Tlil.  1).  Some,  like  BabvTon, 
were  adorned  with  open  squares  and  large 
gardens.  T.  W.  0. 

Oity  of  David,  Mt.  Zion,  the  southern  part 
of  Jerusalem,  which  the  king  took  from  the 
Jebusites  and  called  by  his  own  name  (1 
Chron.  xl.  5).  The  name  was  also  given  to 
Bethlehem  (Luke  ii.  11)  as  the  native  city  of 
David.  T.  W.  C. 

Oi^  of  Ood  (Deut.  xii.  6,  Ps.  xlvi.  4)  and 
the  Holy  Oity  (Neh.  xi.  1)  are  names  given 
to  Jerusalem.  The  latter  is  perpetuated  in 
the  modern  title.  El-KhudM,  the  holy. 

T.  W.  C. 

Olara,  Bt,  b.  at  Assissi,  1194  (family  name, 
Bolffi),  d.  there  Aug.  11,  1253 ;  the  founder 
of  an  order  of  nuns  connected  with  the 
Franciscans.  She  greatly  revered  Francis, 
and  upon  his  advice  she  forsook  the  world 
and  founded  her  order  (the  Olarisses)  in  1212. 
In  1224  she  received  a  rule  from  Francis 
which  enforced  communal  poverty,  com- 
manded silence  at  certain  times,  and  common 
labor.  The  order  became  the  mother  of  a 
number  of  orders.  Clara  was  canonized 
shortly  after  her  death.  F.  H.  F. 

Clarendon  Constitutions,  dated  Jan.,  1164, 
the  articles  of  agreement  between  Henry  II. 
and  the  English  bishops  for  the  settlement  of 
Uie  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  hier- 
archy. 

Clarke,  Adam,  LL.D.  (Aberdeen,  1808), 
English  SVesleyan;  b.  at  Moybeg,  County  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland,  about  1762  ;  d.  of  cholera, 
in  London,  Aug.  26,  1832.  His  education 
was  defective,  but  through  an  enthusiastic 
love  of  learning,  joined  to  iron  diligence  and 
strict  system,  he  acquired  great  learnmg,  which 
put  him  far  above  his  ministerial  brethren  and 
won  for  him  many  honors  unusual  for  a  Wes- 
leyan  to  receive.  He  prepared  several  learned 
books,  the  best  known  of  which  is  his  Comr 
menUiry  (on  the  entire  Bible),  London,  1810^ 
26.  8  vols.  ;  reprinted,  1851,  6  vols.  All  the 
time  he  preacned  constantly  and  withigreat 
acceptance.  (See  his  life.  London,  1838,  3 
vols.) 

Clarke,  James  Freeman,  D.D.  (Harvard 
College.  1863),  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  Hanover,  N. 
H.,  April  4,  1810 ;  graduated  at  Harvard, 
1829,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School, 
1833  ;  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples, Boston,  from  1841  (with  the  exception 
of  3  years)  till  his  death  there,  June  8,  1^88. 
He  was  a  thoughtful  writer,  and  commended 
his  own  creed  vigorously  and  in  good  style. 
He  wrote,  among  others.  Orthodoxy:  Its 
Iruths  and  its  Errors,  Boston,  1866  ;  8th  ed., 
1885 ;  The  Ten  Great  Religions,  1870-83.  2 
vols.  ;  1st  vol.,  22d  ed.,  1886;  2d  vol..  5th 
ed.,  1886  ;  Legend  of  Thomas  Didymus,  1881  ; 
2d  ed..  1887 ;  Etenis  in  Beligious  History, 
1881  ;  2d  ed.,  1887. 

Clarke,  SamneL  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1709), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Norwich,  Oct.  11, 
1676  ;  educated  at  Cambridge ;  became  rector 


of  St  lames',  Westminster,  London,  1709 ; 
d.  there,  Mav  17, 1729.  He  was  an  Arian  in 
theology,  although  too  cautious  and  prudent 
to  avow  himself  openly.  Bpt  it  was  as  a  phi- 
losopher that  he  reigned  supreme  in  England 
after  the  death  of  Locke  (1704).  He  founded 
a  so-called  *'  intellectual  "  school,  which  de- 
duced the  moral  law  from  a  logical  necessity, 
and  reduced  moral  philoso^y  almost  to 
mathematical  certainty.  (See  his  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  London,  1712 ;  and 
his  Boyle  lectures,  The  Being  and  Attributes  of 
Chd  [1704],  and  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Rdtgion  [1705],  and  his  life  by  Whiston, 
London,  1730.) 

Classis,  the  term  used  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  corresponding  to  **  presbytery"  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  for  the  governing  body 
composed  of  all  the  ministers  and  an  elder 
delegated  by  each  consistory  (governing  body 
of  each  church)  within  certain  prescribed 
bounds.  It  stands  midway  between  the  con- 
sistories and  the  particular  synod. 

Class-Meetings,  a  peciiliar  institution  of 
the  Methodist  Church  for  the  spiritual  upbuild- 
ing of  its  membership  by  dividing  the  congre- 
gations into  smaller  bodies  called  classes,  which 
meet  weekly  under  the  care  of  some  compe- 
tent leader  for  conference,  prayer,  and  exhor- 
tation. The  idea  was  engrafted  into  kis  sys- 
tem by  Wesley  in  1742. 

Claude,  Jean,  Reformed  Chnrch  of  France  ; 
b.  at  La  8auvetat-du  Dropt,  Agenais,  south- 
west France,  1619  ;  d.  at  the  Hague,  Jan.  13, 
1687.  He  studied  at  Montauban ;  became 
pastor  successively  at  La  Treine,  1645 ;  at 
Saint  Affrique,  1646 ;  at  Kismes,  1654 ;  at 
Montauban,  1662  ;  at  Charenton,  near  Paris, 
1666 ;  the  first  one  exiled  at  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685 ;  settled  at  the 
Hague.  He  was  the  great  leader  of  the  French 
Reformed  ;  their  ablest  disputant  («.^.,  against 
Amauld,  Nicole,  and  Bossuet) ;  their  favorite 
preacher  ;  their  trusted  representative.  His 
works,  translated  into  English,  other  than  his 
controversial  treatises,  embrace  the  much-used 
Essa/y  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon,  ed. 
Simeon,  London  and  New  York  (several  eidd.), 
and  Complaints  and  Cruel  Persecutions  of  the 
Protestants  in  Frcmce,  London,  1686  (later 
edd.).  (See  his  life  in  French  by  De  La 
Deveze,  Amsterdam,  1687.) 

Olan'-diuB  {lame\  the  4th  Roman  emperor, 
successor  of  Caligula,  a.d.  41-54.  During  his 
reign  occurred  the  famine  predicted  by  Ag- 
abus  (Acts  xi.  28),  and  in  the  9th  year  of  ms 
reign  he  banished  all  Jews  from  Rome  (Acts 
xvui.  2)  including  the  Jewish  Christians. 

T.  W.  C. 

Claudius  of  Toxin,  b.  in  Spain  ;  became 
bishop  of  Turin.  820 ;  d.  there  839.  Origi- 
nally an  Adoptionist,  he  opposed  the  church 
teaching  on  good  works,  intercession  of  saints, 
monasticism,  and  the  papal  authority,  while 
vigorously,  as  in  his  Apologeticum,  disclaim- 
ing heresy.  He  was  a  famous  exegete.  (See 
his  works  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  CI Y.) 

Claudius,  Matthias,  b.  at  Rheinfeld.  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  LUbeck,  Aug.  15, 
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1740 ;  d.  in  Hamburg,  Jan.  21, 1816.  He  was 
not  a  theologian  butli  business-man  ;  for  sev- 
eral years  cashier  of  a  bank  in  Altona.  Later 
on  he  mided  at  Wandsbeck,  8  m.  n.e.  of 
Hamburg,  as  a  private  citizen,  and  published 
in  the  WantMoiker  Bote  a  rreat  number  of 
articles  and  poems  which,  by  their  quaint 
humor  and  exquisite  tenderness  of  feeling,  at- 
tracted widespread  attention.  They  are  ex- 
clusivelr  religious  and  in  the  worst  days  of 
rationalism  they  did  great  service  by  keeping 
Christian  piety  alive  in  many  hearts.  The^ 
are  referral  to  in  every  German  or  Scandi* 
navian  autobiography  of  the  period  as  the 
guiding  star  of  the  time,  and  they  are  still 
much  read  in  collections  and  extracts.  (See  his 
life  in  German  by  Herbst,  Gotha,  1857 ;  8d 
ed.,  1868,  and  by  Mdnckeberg,  Hamburg, 
1870 ) 

OlaiUMi,  BMuik  Nikolai,  Danish  theo- 
logian ;  b.  at  Maribo,  in  Laaiand,  April  22, 
1793  ;  educated  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  was 
professor  of  theology,  1822-74,  and  d.  March 
23,  1877.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in 
church  and  state.  Influenced  in  his  student 
days  by  Schleiermacher  he  remained  a  Ration- 
alist, and  so  exposed  himself  to  the  criticisms 
of  Grundtvig  and  Lindberg.  His  autobiog- 
raphy in  Danish  appeared,  Copenhagen,  1877. 

Olaan  and  Unclean,  terms  often  used  in  a 
ceremonial  sense,  and  applied  to  persons,  ani- 
mals, and  thiuCT  (Lev.  xi.-xv.,  Num.  xix., 
Deut.  xiv.).  Tne  distinction  in  regard  to  ani- 
mals existed  before  the  Flood  (Gen.  vii.  2). 
The  law  on  the  subject  was  founded  partly  on 
sanitary  reasons,  but  was  chiefly  designed  to 
guard  the  people  from  heathen  idolatry  and 
faipurity.  The  ritual  still  existed  in  Christ's 
time,  but  was  abolished  by  him  (Mark  vii.  19, 
R.  v.).  and  by  a  special  revelation  to  Peter 
(Acts  X.  9-16).  T.  W.  C. 

01«ai«tory  (or  clerestory),  the  upper  part  of 
the  central  aisle  of  a  church,  raised  above  the 
roofs  of  the  adjoining  aide  aisles  with  windows 
to  light  the  nave  below. 

Ol6man^08  (kla-mong6),  Nicholas,  b.  about 
1330  in  a  vilhige  of  this  name  in  Champagne, 
France  ;  d.  subsequent  to  1425.  His  course 
was  an  exceedingly  brilliant  one  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  where  he  began  to  lecture  upon 
secular  topics  in  1^1;  became  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity in  1891,  and  was  elected  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1898.  He  threw  himself  with  great 
ardor  into  the  efforts  which  the  university 
was  making  in  this  period  of  the  great  papal 
schism  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  Christen- 
dom, most  of  the  tracts  which  appeared  in  the 
uni  verity's  name  having  been  written  by  him. 
Ben^ict  XIII.  made  nim  papal  secretary, 
and  in  1407,  when  the  kingdom  of  France 
withdrew  from  the  pope  because  of  his  delays 
to  brine  the  schism  to  an  end,  C16manges  was 
accusea  of  having  prepared  the  bull  in  which 
the  pope  excommunicated  the  nation.  This 
he  denied,  but  was  compelled  to  flee  to  escape 
imprisonment,  and  was  concealed  by  the  Car- 
thusians. In  his  retirement  at  Fontaine-du- 
Bosc,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  A  number  of  compositions  ap- 
peared in  which  the  fruits  of  this  study  were 


evident.  He  advanced  also  to  freer  vi^wa 
upon  the  government  and  authority  of  the 
church,  ana  was  a  real  harbinger  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  his  doctrine  that  the  church  is  only 
infallible  where  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  and  that 
this  might  be  confined  even  to  a  single  insig- 
nificant woman.  A  number  of  tracts  upon 
the  reform  of  the  church  appeared  about  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  all  breath- 
ing the  genuine  spirit  of  spiritual  Christianity. 
Clemanges  was  made  a  canon  at  Langres  and 
at  Baycux.  resumed  his  lectures  at  Paris  in 
1425.  and  died  in  this  emplo3rment.  (See  his 
life  in  German  by  Mflntz,  Strassburg,  1846  ; 
chief  works  collected  by  Lydius,  Leyden, 
1613,  2  vols.)  F.  H.  F. 

Clement  of  Al«zaiidria  (Titua  Flavina 
Olemena),  b.  about  150,  was  probabljr  a  Greek, 
who  Journeyed  in  search  of  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  till  he  met  Pantaenus, 
then  or  subsequently  teacher  in  Alexandria. 
His  family  was  of  some  importance,  and  he 
had  enjoyed  the  best  educational  advantages, 
and  exhioits  acquaintance  with  a  very  wide 
range  of  authors.  He  followed  Pantsenus  in 
his  general  philosophical  tendency,  and  be- 
came an  eclectic,  thouj^h  an  original  one,  and 
when  he  succeeded  his  teacher  in  the  cate- 
chetical school  of  Alexandria,  it  was  to  pre- 
sent Christianity  largely  under  the  point  of 
view  of  a  philosophy,  though  the  highest  and 
best.  The  history  of  the  world  is  the  history 
of  God's  education  of  the  race.  Greek  phi- 
losophy was  one  mode  of  the  divine  prepara- 
tion for  Christianity.  Christ  is  the  end  to 
which  all  true  philosophy  points.  He  Is  the 
divine  reason.  Clement  did  not  intend  thus 
to  deny  his  personality,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation ;  but  this  is  the  essential  nature 
of  Christ.  Salvation  is  gradual.  It  berins 
with  faith,  based  upon  knowledge,  which  is 
at  first  imperfect,  passes  on  through  love,  and 
ends  in  knowledge.  The  highest  knowledge 
is  the  contemplation  of  God.  During  the  per- 
secution of  Septimius  Sevenis  (201)  Clement 
left  Alexandria  and  sought  refuge  probably 
in  Cappadocia.  Whether  ne  returned  to  Alex- 
andria is  not  known,  and  the  date  of  his  death 
is  also  unknown.  His  principal  works  are 
the  Hortatory  Addrest  to  the  Greeks,  in  which 
he  exposes  Uie  senselessness  of  the  heathen  re* 
ligions  and  exhorts  them  to  abandon  them ; 
the  Tvtor,  in  which  he  brings  the  convert  to 
Christ  as  the  great  Teacher,  and  the  Strom' 
<Ua,  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  observations 
upon  matters  of  morals  and  doctrine.  There 
were  many  other  writings  which  are  now  lost. 
Works  in  Migne,  Pat.  Oc,  vols.  8, 9  ;  bested., 
Dindorf,  Oxford,  1868.  Ens.  trans,  in  Ante^ 
Nic^ne  Fathers,  ed.  Cioxe,  New  York  Chris' 
tian  Literature  Co.,  vol.  ii.  F.  H.  F. 

Clement  of  Rome,  8d  bishop  from  Peter, 
according  to  the  account  of  Ireneeus  and  other 
ancient  authorities,  although  some  give  an- 
other order.  Very  little  is  positively  known 
about  him,  but  he  is  said  by  Irenieus  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  the  apo5;tles.  He  does  not  call 
himself  such,  and  this  is  now  regarded  doubt- 
ful. The  supposition  that  he  is  the  Clement 
whom  Paul  mentions  in  Phil.  iv.  8  is 
also  now   generally  rejected.    It  has  been 
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auestloned  whether  Clement  wag  related  to 
^e  imperial  house,  as  is  staled  in  the  ptfeudo- 
Clementine  Recognitions  and  Homilies.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  most  recent  investigations  that 
Christianity  liad  penetrated  the  Flavian  house, 
for  Flavia  Domatilla  was  a  Christian,  and  it 
may  have  been  that  the  Consul  Flavins  Clem- 
ens, whom  Domitian  executed,  also  was. 

If  so,  were  there  two  Clements,  this  consul 
and  the  bishop,  or  were  the  two  one  and  the 
same  ?  In  lack  of  any  positive  proof  that  the 
Consul  Clemens  was  a  Christian,  this  ques- 
tion also  must  be  left  undecided.  Thus  our 
knowledge  of  the  man  is  limited  to  what  ap- 
pears from  his  writing.  These  are  now  re- 
duced by  modern  criticism  to  the  single  epistle 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  usuallv  called  the 
first,  the  so  called  Clementines  (q.v.)  being 
spurious,  and  the  second  epistle  being  a  ser- 
mon by  another  writer.  The  genuine  epistle 
is,  however,  one  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
mains of  Christian  antiquitv.  Its  date  is  now 
generally  put  somewhere  between  98  and  97 
A.D  (Giesefer,  Ritschl,  Tischendorf,  Harnack), 
and  by  Zahn  even  in  the  definite  year  90-^97. 
It  holds,  therefore,  the  honor  of  bemg  the  first 
Christian  document  that  has  come  down  to  us 
after  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  canon, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Didache 
(q.v.).  It  was  called  out  by  the  contests  which 
had  ari%n  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  was 
a  friendly  admonition,  though  unsought  by  the 
Corinthians,  from  a  church  which  on  account 
of  its  prominent  position  evidently  felt  a  re- 
sponsibility for  all  the  churches.  No  claim 
of  anv  authority  over  churches  is  made.  The 
question  was  the  fundamental  one  of  order  in 
the  church,  not  what  order  there  should  be, 
as  e.g.,  the  government  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  col- 
lege of  presbyters.  The  entire  epistle  is  occu- 
Eied  with  general  ethical  considerations  calcn- 
kted  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife.  The  text 
was  formerly  known  only  from  the  Alexan- 
drine manuscript  of  the  British  Museum.  In 
this  form  it  was  defective.  In  1878  Brvennios 
published  an  edition  from  a  manuscript  dis- 
covered by  him  in  Constantinople.  In  the 
new  part,  added  to  the  epistle  by  this  manu- 
script, there  is  an  interesting  prayer  of  a  litur- 
gical character.  In  doctrine  the  epistle  shows 
the  correctness  of  the  date  assigned  to  it  by 
the  undeveloped  character  of  its  views.  The 
Old  Testament  is  the  Bible  of  the  writer,  but 
quotations  from  the  New  Testament  are  nu- 
merous. The  supreme  God  and  the  Creator 
of  the  world  are  identified.  The  Trinity  is 
alluded  to.  The  doctrine  of  justification, 
which  is  presented  clearly  enough  in  one  pas- 
saj^e  is  obscured  in  another.  Salvation  is  as- 
cribed to  the  blood  of  Christ  alone.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  is  defended,  as  in  the 
Apologists.  Of  the  second  epistle,  so  called, 
the  author,  ])lace  of  composition,  date,  and 
text,  are  still  in  dispute.  The  best  edition  of 
Clement  is  that  of  Gebhardt,  Harnack,  and 
Zahn.  in  their  Patrum  Apaut.  Opera,  Migne 
has  Clement's  worlu  in  the  Pat.  Oc,  vol.  1. 
Eng.  trans,  in  Ante-Nicene  Faiher$^  ed.  Coxe, 
New  York  Christian  Literature  Co.,  vol.  i. 
and  viii.  F.  H.  F. 

Olement,  popes  of  this   name.      1.  (See 


CLKSfKNT  OF  RoMs.)  2.  (Soidger,  Bishop  of 
Bambere),  pope  Dec.  24,  1046-Oct.  9,  1047. 
Henry  III.,  Emperor  of  (krmany,  nominated 
him.  and  was  then  (Dec.  25)  crowned  by  him. 
8.  (Paolo  Scolari),  pope  Dec.  19,  11B7-March 
25,  1191,  was  elected  at  Pisa,  since  the  popes 
had  been  banished  from  Rome  for  44  years. 
He  secured  his  return  to  Rome  in  llw.  In 
1187  Saladin  had  entered  Jerusalem,  and 
Clement  had  the  crusade  preached  again. 
Frederick  Barbarossa  was  incmoed  to  take  the 
cross.  B^  a  bull  of  3Iarch  18,  1188.  he  freed 
the  Scottish  Church  from  subjection  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  made  it  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  see  of  Rome.  4.  (daido 
le  Gros),  pope  Feb.  5,  1265-Nov.  29,  1268. 
Born  at  St.  Uilles,  in  France,  he  had  had  a 
prosperous  secular  career.  Manfred  being 
against  the  papal  interests,  Charles  of  Anjou 
was  made  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  and  given 
Apulia  (1265).  He  proved  a  disagreeable  ally, 
but  when  Conradin  came  into  Italy,  the  pope 
could  not  unite  with  him,  and  so  excommuni- 
cated him  in  1267,  and  was  no  doubt  pleased 
with  his  failure  in  1268.  A  month  later  he 
died  himself.  5.  (Bertrand  d'Agonst)  pope 
June  5,  18a5-Apri]  20,  1814.  At  the  death  of 
Benedict  XI.  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Italian 
cardinals  to  elect  only  such  a  pope  as  could 
be  depended  upon  to  protect  the  honor  of 
Boniface  VIII.  against  the  attacks  of  the 
French  pope.  D'Agoust.  being  then  bishop 
of  Bordeaux,  and  having  always  supported 
Boniface,  was  elected  after  a  long  struggle. 
But  he  had  already  been  purchased  bv'  the 
French,  and  had  promised  tue  kin^  of  France 
among  other  things  to  begin  a  trial  of  Boni- 
face. In  fact,  he  protected  the  memory  of 
Boniface  so  far  as  not  to  permit  the  king  to 
carry  out  his  plans,  and  it  is  thought  pur- 
chased his  good  name  by  surrendering  the 
Knights  Templars  (q.v.)  to  the  royal  cupidity. 
The  pope  also  satisfied  the  demands  of  the 
king  b^  recalling  the  bulls  of  Boniface,  Cteri- 
cis  Laieos  and  tfnam  Sanetam,  and  protecting 
the  assailants  of  Boniface's  person.  6.  (Pierre 
Roger)  pope  May  7,  1842-Dec.  6,  1852.  He 
bad  been  a  high  official  in  the  court  of  the 
French  king,  and  refused  to  remove  his  resi- 
dence to  Rome.  He  celebrated  a  jubilee  at 
Avignon  in  1850  with  great  splendor.  (7. 
Anti-pope  to  Urban  VI.,  q.v.)  7.  (GUnUo 
Medici)  pope  Nov.  19,  1528-Sept.  25,  1584. 
Though  illegitimate,  he  was  made  archbishop 
of  Florence  and  soon  Cardinal  by  Leo  X., 
whom  he  succeeded  at  the  age  of  45.  His 
pontificate  fell  in  an  evil  time,  and  he  did  not 
succeed  in  conducing  the  affairs  of  the  papacy 
very  well.  He  vibrated  between  alliance  with 
Francis  of  France  and  Charles  V.  of  Germany, 
dispensing  the  former  from  the  oath  of  Mad- 
rid, and  when  overcome  by  the  military  force 
of  the  latter  making  peace  with  him  at  Bo- 
logna, where  he  crowned  him  (1580).  His 
opposition  to  Charles  cost  the  papacy  much, 
for  it  admitted  of  the  result  of  the  Diet  of 
Spires  (1526),  by  which  each  (German  state  was 
allowed  to  arrange  its  religious  affairs  to  suit 
itself.  The  same  cause,  combined  with  the 
natural  dread  of  a  General  Council,  led  him 
to  reject  the  proposals  of  Charles  that  one  be 
held  in  accordanoe  with  the  desire  of  the  Ger- 
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maiiB,  and  83  the  last  chance  of  a  reunion  of 
the  Roman  and  Protestant  churches  was  lost. 
His  fear  of  Charles  when  triumphant  led  him 
to  refuse  Henry  VIII. 's  request  for  a  divorce, 
and  so  lost  him  England.  8.  (Ippolito  Aldo- 
bxandini)  pope  Jan.  80,  1592-March  5,  1605. 
His  great  object  was  to  free  the  court  of  Rome 
from  its  subjection  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
Though  at  first  against  Henry  of  Navarre,  he 
acknowledgei  him  when  he  had  submitted  to 
the  church,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  French 
nation  had  really  made  him  king,  and  then 
used  him  successfully  against  the  Spaniards. 
9.  (OluUo  Ros^Uoii)  pope  June  20,  1667- 
Bee.  9,  1669.  10.  (SmlUo  AlUeri)  pope 
April  29,  1670-July  22,  1676.  11.  (aio^anni 
Francesco  Albani)  pope  Nov.  28, 1700-March 
19,  1731.  Principally  famous  for  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Jesuits.  In  the  controversy 
with  the  Dominicads  about  missionary  meth- 
ods, he  declared  himself  ajgainst  the  accom- 
modation by  the  Jesuits  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion to  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of 
the  heathen.  But  in  their  controversy^  with 
the  Jansenists,  he  was  wholly  upon  their  side. 
In  the  bull  Unigenitus  (Sept.  8,  1718)  he  con- 
demned Quesnel's  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  was  accompanied  with  notes,  and, 
in  particular,  101  sentences  taken  from  this 
edition,  some  of  which  were  extracts  from  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  The  bull  stirred  up  a 
great  controversy,  in  which  all  the  friends  of 
the  Oallican  liberties  arranged  themselves 
against  the  pope  and  the  king.  Persecutions 
of  the  Jansenists  followed.  12.  (Ziormiao 
Oonini)  pope  July  12,  1780-Fcb.  6,  1740. 
13.  (Carlo  RMionico)  pope  July  6,  175&- 
Feb.  2,  1769.  This  pope's  history  also  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  struggle  which  at  last 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  tne  Jesuits  (q.v.). 
Efforts  to  procure  a  reformation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  order  were  as  unacceptable  to 
the  pope  as  to  Uie  Jesuits  themselves.  Conse- 
quently they  were  driven  out  of  realm  after 
realm,  often  with  great  cruelty  ;  but  the  pope 
received  and  sheltered  them.  Bulls  were  is- 
sued filled  with  praises  of  the  order,  and  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  Christendom  were 
so  embittered  against  the  papacy,  that  the  car- 
dinals begged  the  pope  to  sacrifice  the  Jesuits 
to  save  the  holy  see.  The  contest  with  the 
Duke  of  Parma  led  to  the  promulgation  of  a 
brief  in  which  the  infamous  bull  In  ctena 
Domini  was  re-endorsed.  The  secular  powers 
were  even  more  outraged,  and  some  ox  them 
began  to  employ  force  against  the  pope.  Avig- 
non and  Venaissin  were  seized  by  France. 
What  would  have  happened  had  not  the  pope 
been  removed  at  just  this  juncture  by  apo- 
plexy, it  is  impossible  to  say.  He  was  suc- 
ceed by  14.  (XfOranso  Oanganelli)  who  was 
pope  from  May  19, 1769-Sept.  22,  1774.  The 
election  had  been  a  struggle  between  the 
friends  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  enemies,  the 
French  partv,  and  the  result  was  the  election 
of  the  least  threatening  of  the  cardinals  favored 
by  France.  But  he  proved  to  be  the  man  for 
the  times.  He  refused  at  first  to  declare  him- 
self, or  to  take  any  decisive  step  for  or  against 
the  Jesuits.  In  his  own  mind,  he  was  re- 
solved to  separate  the  contest  with  the  Jesuits 
from  that  against  the  papal  see,  with  which  it 


had  become  involved.  He  recalled  the  brief 
against  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Ho  made  peace 
with  such  courts  as  he  could.  But  at  last  he 
found  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  order,  and 
after  conferences  with  the  great  powers,  he 
first  closed  the  establishments  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  states  of  the  church,  and  at  last  in  the 
brief  Ihminus  et  Bedemptor  noster,  published 
Aug.  16,  1773,  he  suppressed  the  oraer  with- 
out triid,  out  of  the  plenitude  of  papal  power, 
because  of  its  lapse  from  its  ancient  purpose 
and  the  evils  which  had  attended  it.  The  re- 
sult was  the  rehabilitation  of  the  papacy  in 
the  regard  and  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries, and  the  restoration  of  Avignon,  etc.,  to 
the  papal  jurisdiction.  F.  H.  F. 

Olementines.  The,  are  a  group  of  writings 
falsely  ascribed  to  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome 
(q.v.)t  which  are  commonly  thought  to  have 
had  their  origin  after  the  middle  oithe  2d  cen- 
tury. Three  of  the  group  are  preserved  to  us  : 
the  Homilies,  which  are  20  in  number,  and 
are  introduced  by  two  letters,  ostensibly  by 
Peter  to  the  Apostle  James,  and  by  Clement 
to  the  same ;  tne  Recognitions,  in  10  books, 
the  contents  of  which  are  largely  identical 
with  those  of  the  Homilies  ;  and  the  Epitome, 
an  extract  from  the  Homilies,  with  some  addi- 
tional matter.  The  Homilies  profess  to  be  a 
description  of  the  development  of  the  religious 
life  of  Clement,  who,  in  search  of  the  truth, 
journeyed  to  Judea  to  gain  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  In  Cks- 
area  he  finds  Peter,  who  teaches  him  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  promises  to  al- 
low him  to  be  present  at  a  disputation  with 
Simon  Magus  wliich  is  soon  to  be  held.  This 
ends  in  the  defeat  of  Simon,  who  flees  from 
Peter,  is  pursued  by  him,  but  not  overtaken 
till  the  apostle,  accompanied  by  Clement,  haa 
come  to  Laodioea,  where  another  disputation 
of  4  days  results  in  Simon's  defeat  again.  On 
the  way  Peter  founds  churches  and  instructa 
Clement  more  perfectly  in  the  truth.  Upon 
the  thread  of  this  story  a  peculiar  mass  of 
doctrines  is  brought  out.  It  contains  the  most 
incongruous  materials.  Gnostic  and  Christian, 
Pantheistic  and  Theistic.  The  doctrine  of  the 
true  prophet  plays  a  large  part  in  it,  but  ho 
is  not  a  single  person,  but  a  series  of  persons, 
animated  by  the  same  spirit.  Salvation  is  by 
knowledge.  Pure  Judaism  is  the  same  as. 
pure  CHinstianity.  The  world  has  developed 
in  a  series  of  syzygies,  or  pairs,  heaven-earth, 
etc.  Still  God  is  conceived  as  one,  and  as  per- 
sonal. As  to  the  relations  of  the  Homilies  and 
Recognitions,  the  latest  studies  incline  to  make 
them  revisions  of  a  single  original  composi- 
tion, in  each  case  with  pecuTiar  additions. 
Prof.  Harnack  puts  their  date  at  from  2(X)  ta 
250,  makes  them  to  be  composed  by  Catholics,, 
for  purposes  not  of  doctrinal  instruction,  but 
of  ediflcalion,  the  materials  possibly  derived 
from  Ebionitic  sources,  and  says  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  give  us  little  information  as  to  the- 
rise  01  the  system  and  doctrines  of  the  Old 
Catholic  Church.  F.  H.  F. 

Oleiiientines,  the  name  given  to  a  portion 
of  the  Canon  Law,  attributed  to  Pope  Clement 
V.  (1805-14). 

Olargy.    There  is  in  the  New  Testameni 
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DO  essential  distinction  between  ministers  and 
people,  though  definite  officers  were  placed 
over  the  churches  by  Paul  and  Timothy.  In 
process  of  time  there  developed  a  regular  series 
of  officers  (see  Church  Govbrnmsnt),  which 
began  to  be  distinguished  from  the  people  by 
peculiar  rights  as  well  as  privileges.  Thus, 
step  by  step,  there  was  created  a  hierarchy 
which  ascended  from  the  ''door-keepers 
through  exorcists,  acolyths,  cantors,  readers, 
subdeacons,  deacons,  |>riest8,  bishops,  and 
archbishops,  to  the  patriarchs,  and  finally,  in 
the  Western  Church,  to  the  pope.  All  these 
constituted  the  "  clergy.  *'  The  term  is  of  un- 
certain meaning,  though  derived  from  the 
Greek  x^^poc,  which  signifies  a  lot.  •  It  was 
either  significant  of  the  divine  appointment 
which  was  embodied  in  the  idea  of  ministerial 
service,  or  it  refers  to  the  original  method  of 
selecting  such  servants. 

Under  the  state  (see  Church  anp  State), 
such  special  privileges  were  granted  to  the 
clergy  as  had  previously  been  granted  to  the 
heatnen  priests.  Thus  thej  were  relieved 
from  military  service,  and  gradually  were  re- 
manded to  the  church  courts  for  trial  (see 
Church  Jurisdiction).  The  tendencjr  was 
immediately  felt  for  dctsous  to  seek  admission 
to  the  clerical  office  for  sake  of  its  exemptions 
and  privileges  who  had  no  taste  for  its  duties 
or  purpose  to  engage  in  its  service.  Hence 
the  church  soon  bc^an  the  attempt  to  protect 
the  sacred  office  by  forbidding  any  more  clergy 
to  be  ordained  than  the  service  of  the  church 
actually  called  for.  Gregory  the  Great  and 
the  Council  of  Trent  are  to  be  mentioned  as 
having  issued  laws  upon  this  subject  defining 
improper  motives  for  seeking  ordination.  Cer- 
tain classes  of  persons  were  declared  ineligible 
to  ordination,  such  as  those  who  had  been 
twice  married,  criminals,  those  whose  baptism 
or  position  in  the  church  was  in  any  way 
irregular,  etc. 

The  tendency  of  the  Roman  Church  was  to 
elevate  the  clergy  constantly  in  importance. 
Their  judicial  olAce  in  the  confessional  made 
them  mediators  between  God  and  man  ;  the 
sacramental  theory  of  the  church  endowed 
them  with  mvsterious  and  miraculous  powers, 
and  their  orders  were  declared  indelible  (see 
Orders). 

All  Protestant  churches  have  declared 
against  the  theory  of  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  laity  and  the  cler^,  and  have  din- 
favored  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  to 
clergymen.  A  curious  relic  of  clerical  exemp- 
tions is  to  be  found  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law  of  the  United  States,  by  which 
free  passes  on  railroads,  which  are  forbidden 
to  all  other  classes  of  society,  are  made  legal 
to  clergymen.  F.  H.  F. 

/\  Olerioi  ▼agantes,  priests  without  parishes, 
the  frequent  subject  of  synodical  complaint 
from  the  4th  century  to  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Oleriouj  (Le  Olero),  Jean,  Reformed  the- 
ologian ;  b.  at  Geneva,  March  19,  1657  ;  be- 
came an  Arminian  and  professor  of  philosophy 
(1684),  and  later  (1712)  of  church  history  at 
Amsterdam  ;  laid  aside  by  paralysis,  1728  ;  d. 
there,  Jan.  8,  1786.  His  literary  activity  was 
marvellous ;  particularly  worthy  of  mention 


are  his  Ars  eritiea  (Amsterdam,  1696,  2  vols.), 
Harmonia  evangeltea  (1699),  and  editions  of 
the  ApoBtolic  Fathers,  1698  ;  2d  ed.,  1724. 

Clergy,  Benefit  o£^  a  relic  in  Fnglish  law 
of  the  exemptions  of  the  clergy  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  civil  courts  (see  Church  Juris- 
diction). As  a  final  outcome  of  the  long 
struggle  in  England  over  this  subject,  the 
clergy  were  exempted  from  the  death  penalty 
for  certain  lighter  crimes.  This  was  br 
**  benefit  of  clergy.**  For  more  serious  of- 
fences they  were  punished  as  other  men,  and 
hence  were  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The 
plan  was  used  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  law 
by  sufifering  any  one  to  claim  this  privilege, 
except  in  greater  offences.  F.  H.  F. 

Olerk,  a  church  term,  from  Latin  cl&ricta, 
a  clergyman,  who  is  therefore  properly  desig- 
nated as  a  "clerk  in  holy  onlers."  In  the 
middle  age  "clerk"  and  "man  of  learning" 
were  synonymous  terms,  as  the  latter  were 
almost  exclusively  clergymen.  Laymen  who 
lead  the  responses  of  the  congregation  are  also 
called  clerks. 

Clerks  of  St.  PauL    Bee  Barnabites. 
Clerks,  Regular.    See  Canoks  and  Reou< 

LARS. 

CletoB,  one  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome, 
according  to  Irenseus  the  second  from  Peter, 
and  identified  with  Anacletus  or  Anencletus. 
The  Clementines  and  the  modern  Roman 
Church  distinguish  these,  and  make  Clctua 
the  8d  and  Anacletus  the  4th  from  Peter. 

F.  H.  F. 

CUnic  Baptism,  or  baptism  on  a  sick-bed. 
In  the  early  church  given  only  to  those  at  the 
point  of  death. 

Cloister,  from  Latin  elaustrum,  an  enclosing 
wall,  originally  the  whole  of  a  monastic  estab- 
lishment, then  the  enclosed  ambulatory,  which 
is  usuallv  located  in  the  centre  of  the  group 
of  buildings,  constituting  thus  the  central 
locality  of  the  group.  F.  H.  F. 

Clothing  (biblical).  The  dress  of  the  He- 
brews consisted  of  a  tunic  or  inner  garment, 
a  mantle  or  outer  garment,  a  girdle,  and  san- 
dals. The  tume  was  of  wool,  cotton,  or  linen, 
and  worn  next  the  skin.  It  had  armholes  and 
sometimes  sleeves, was  keot  dose  to  the  body  by 
a  girdle,  and  sometimes  woven  without  a  seam 
(John  xix.  23).  A  person  wearing  only  it  was 
called  naked  (1  Sam.  xix.  24,  Isa.  xx.  2,  John 
xxi.  7).  The  mantle  was  a  piece  of  cloth,  ob- 
long or  square,  2  or  8  yards  in  breadth  and 
length,  wrapped  around  the  body  for  protec- 
tion or  ornament,  but  of  tea  worn  loosely  flow- 
ing. It  was  the  poor  man's  bedclothing  (Ex. 
xxii.  27,  Job.  XXIV.  7).  The  girdie  was  a  belt 
of  cord,  cloth,  or  leather,  sometimes  of  silk 
and  richly  embroidered.  It  served  to  bind  up 
the  garments  so  that  they  should  not  be  in  the 
way.  Hence  to  "gird  up  the  loins"  was  a 
symbol  of  strength  and  activity  (Job  xxsviii. 
8,  2  Kings  iv.  29),  while  to  "  loose  the  ^h-dle** 
was  to  sive  way  to  indolence  (Isa.  hi.  27). 
The  girdle  also  served  as  a  pouch  to  carrv 
arms,  money,  and  the  implements  of  one  s 
profession  (2  Bam.  xx.  8,  Matt.  x.  9,  £zek.  ix. 
2).    The  curious  girdle  (cuimingly  wove  band, 
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R.  V.)  of  the  high-priest  (£z.  xzviii.  8)  was  a 
part  of  the  ephod  itself.  The  sandal  was  a 
flat  piece  of  wood  or  leather  fastened  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot  by  thongs  passing  between  the 
toes,  around  the  heel,  and  over  the  top  of  the 
foot  The  fastening  was  called  a  latchet  (Gen. 
xiv,  28),  and  to  loosen  this  was  a  meuial's 
work  (Mark  i.  7).  Sandals  were  piit  oft  in 
token  of  reverence  (Ex.  iii.  8,  Josh.  v.  15),  and 
also  as  a  sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam.  xv.  30). 
The  sandal  of  the  Bedouin  is  of  a  camel's  hide. 
The  sandals  of  ladies  were  made  of  sealskin 
(Ezek.  xvi.  10,  R.  V.),  and  often  richly  orna- 
mented (Cant.  viL  1). 

As  fashions  do  not  change  in  the  East,  it 
was  common  to  lay  up  raiment  (Isa.  iii.  6), 
which,  however,  the  moth  could  consume, 
and  hence  the  references  by  Christ  (Matt.  vi. 
19)  and  by  his  apostle  (James  v.  2).  Hence, 
too,  "changes  of  raiment' '  as  presents  (2 
Kings  y.  5),  and  the  fact  that  one  person  could 
wear  another *s  dress  (Gen.  xxvii.  15,  1  Sam. 
xviii.  4). 

Blue  fringes  were  attached  to  the  borders 
of  the  outer  garments  to  remind  the  wearer 
of  €k>d's  commandments  (Num.  xv.  88),  and 
Christ  rebuked  the  Pharisees  for  enlarging 
these  borders  so  as  to  attract  attention  (Matt. 
xxiil.  5).  Joseph's  "coat  of  many  colors" 
(Qen.  XXX vii.  8)  was  probably  a  long  garment 
with  sleeves,  reachmg  to  the  feet.  The 
"changeable  suits  of  apparel"  (Isa.  iit.  22) 
were  festival  robes  ^R.  V.)  of  peculiar  rich- 
ness, T.  W.  C. 

Clothing,  Olaxical,  or  Eooleslaatioal  Veat- 
menta.  There  was  originally  no  distinction 
in  the  dress  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  but  a 
Cbrbtian  clerical  dress  arose  by  a  process  ob- 
servable in  all  other  religions,  by  the  retention 
of  antique  forms  by  the  clergy  after  they  had 
passed  out  of  use  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life.  The  first  trace  of  the  distinction  in 
dress  between  clergy  and  laity  appears  in  a 
picture  at  Ravenna  of  the  year  547,  in  which 
the  emperor  is  clothed  in  a  form  of  garment 
usual  in  his  day,  while  the  bishop  nas  tlie 
ancient  toga,  with  two  perpendicular  black 
stripes,  the  ararium,  originally  a  handker- 
chief, depending  from  it.  Above  this  is  the 
toga  Gracaniea,  a  smaller  toga  of  a  green 
color.  The  first  true  official  ecclesiastical 
garments  are  depicted  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  in  Constantinople,  and  belong  to  the 
years  558-68.  The  priest  wears  simple  white 
garments,  a  tunic  beneath  and  a  ^a  above, 
with  the  orarium. 

In  the  Roman  Church  this  simple  costume 
was  much  developed.  The  first  garment  put 
on  was  the  amice,  worn  upon  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  tip 
over  the  head  like  a  helmet.  Upon  this  came 
the  alb  (tuniea  alba),  in  the  earhest  times  and 
now  of  Unen.  with  close  sleeves.  It  la  held 
together  by  a  girdle.  Above  this  comes  the 
duasuble  (q.v.),  a  garment  hanging  down  to 
about  the  knees.  The  ancient  o^rarium  reap- 
pears in  the  stole,  a  narrow  scarf  so  adjusted 
about  the  neck  that  it  hangs  down  in  front 
nearly  to  the  ankles,  with  a  cross  embroidered 
in  each  end.  This  was  crossed  upon  the 
breast  and   kept   in  position  by  passing  it 


through  the  girdle.  Another  orarium  was  a 
scarf  depending  from  the  left  wrist,  called  the 
maniple.  Next  above  the  alb  another  tunic 
was  worn,  and  over  this  the  dalmatic,  at  first 
the  distinctive  vestment  of  the  deacons,  and 
afterward  worn  as  a  part  of  the  distinctive 
episcopal  costume.  The  cope  was  an  outer 
cloak,  covering  the  whole  person,  and  fast- 
ened by  a  brooch  in  front.  The  pall  was  a 
collar  of  lamb's  wool  hanging  down  so  as  to 
appear  like  a  letter  Y  before  and  behind,  the 
especial  designation  of  archiepiscopal  rank. 

The  dress  of  the  different  monastic  orders 
was  generally  of  sufficient  peculiarity  to  dis* 
tinguish  them  readily,  and  too  various  to  per- 
mit description  here. 

In  the  various  Protestant  churches  vest- 
ments have  been  very  simple.  The  Lutheran 
and  most  Reformed  churches  content  them- 
selves with  some  simple  black  gown,  which  is 
not  changed  during  the  entire  service.  The 
English  Church  has  confined  itself  practically 
to  the  use  of  the  white  linen  surplice  and  silk 
stole  by  deacons  and  priests,  and  the  white 
linen  rochet  (resembling  the  surplice,  but  with 
narrower  sleeves),  black  satin  clilmere  (or 
outer  robe),  with  lawn  sleeves,  and  stole  by 
bishops.  'The  cope  is  worn  in  cathedrals. 
Under  the  surplice  is  worn  the  cassock,  a 
close-fitting  coat  reaching  to  the  feet.  The 
stole  is  usually  black,  though  it  often  varies 
in  color  according  to  the  season  of  the  church 
year.  The  deacon  wears  it  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  crossed  under  the  right  arm. 
Priests  and  bishops  wear  it  over  both  shoulders 
hanging  down  in  front.  It  is  often  very  richly 
embroidered.  Choir  boys  and  lay  readers 
usually  wear  the  cassock,  and  over  it  the  cotta, 
a  short  surplice  with  shorter  and  close-fitting 
sleeves. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  the  lenity  of  using 
the  other  vestments  still  worn  m  the  Roman 
Church,  and  by  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Ed- 
ward I.  allowed  in  the  English  Church,  though 
falline  into  disuse  during  and  after  the  reign 
of  EHzabeth  until  revived  by  the  modern 
ritualists.  F.  H.  F. 

Clothing,  Rending  g£,  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible,  indicated  grief,  penitence,  or  excessive 
anger  {e,g.,  Josh.  vii.  6,  2  Sam.  xiii.  81) ;  was 
forbidden  to  the  high-priest  (Lev.  x.  6,  xxi. 
10). 

Olond,  Pillar  o£^  rested  on  the  tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness  during  the  halts,  but  rose 
and  preceded  ttie  Israelites  and  pointed  the 
direction  of  their  march  when  Jehovah  would 
have  them  move.  By  night  it  was  illumined 
and  was  called  the  pillar  of  fire  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
9.  10,  xiii.  22).  It  was  miraculous  and  sym- 
bolized Jehovah's  presence  with  his  chosen 
people. 

Ologny  (ClU-nee'),  Oluniac  Monks.  The  ab- 
bey at  Clugny,  eastern  France,  14  m.  by  rail 
n.  w.  of  Macon,  at  present  a  town  of  about  5000 
inhabitants,  was  founded  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. It  adopted  the  Benedictine  rule,  w^ith 
some  lessening  of  its  rigor  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, dress  (the  color  of  which  was  white),  fast- 
ing, etc.,  but  greatly  increasing  its  minuteness. 
In  course  of  time  it  started  other  abbeys,  and 
others  put  themselves  under  its  control ;  so 
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sprang  up  tho  order  of  the  Cluniac  monks, 
which  eventually  embraced  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  French  and  Burgundian  monas- 
teries. With  the  increase  of  wealth  came 
laxity  and  license.  Various  attempts  at  re- 
form were  made,  but  finally  the  order,  once 
the  favorite  of  the  popes,  tne  ideal  of  Hilde- 
brand,  and  the  pride  of  Peter  the  Venerable, 
was  suppressed  (1790)  and  the  abbey  of 
Clugny  destroyed. 

OoadQutor,  a  bishop  whose  duty  Is  to  assist 
another  bishop  in  the  performance  of  his 
specifically  episcopal  functions,  generally  with 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  bishopric.  Such 
services  were  rendered  in  the  most  ancient 
times  by  the  "country  bishops,"  but  after 
these  disappeared,  and  many  Christian  bishop- 
rics had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels, 
bishops  were  consecrated  for  such  lost  bishop- 
rics in  partibu9  infldelium,  and  were  assigned 
to  large  dioceses  as  assistants.         F.  H.  F. 

Ooan,  Titna,  D,D.  (Dartmouth,  1871),  Con- 

frogationalist;  b.  at  Eillingworth,  Conn.,  Feb. 
,  1801 ;  d.  at  HUo,  Hawaii,  Dec.  1,  1882. 
He  studied  privately  ;  converted  under  Nettle- 
ton's  preaching  ho  studied  theology  at  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  ;  graduated,  1883 ;  ex- 
plored southern  Patagonia  under  commission 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  with  a  view  of  establish- 
ing a  mission  there,  1883-84  ;  was  missionair 
in  Hawaii  (Sandwich  Islands)  from  1885  till 
his  death.  Gk)ing  there  in  the  earliest  days 
he  lived  to  see  the  islands  nominally  Christian- 
ized, a  result  to  which  he  lareely  contributed. 
He  wrote  Adventuren  in  Fatatfonia,  New 
York,  1880  ;  Ltfe  in  Hawaii,  1882.  (See  life 
by  his  widow,  Chicago,  1885.) 

Oobham,  Z<ord,  a  leader  of  the  Lollards, 
burned  at  the  stake  in  1417.  He  was  of  lowly 
origin,  but  rose  by  his  abilities  to  a  hij^h  place 
in  Die  confidence  of  Henry  IV.  As  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  he  had  been  famous  as  a  soldier,  and 
married  in  the  reign  of  Richard  into  the  house 
of  Cobham,  and  became  its  head.  Under 
Henry,  he  was  sheriff  of  Herefordshire,  and 
was  a  leader  in  the  service  of  the  king  in 
France.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  Lollard, 
attached  to  this  cause  from  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  having  heard  Wiclif  preach.  His 
house  was  the  headquarters  of  the  sect.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  leader  in  frequent  Lol- 
lard attempts  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
state  by  confiscating  the  property  of  the 
church.  Thus  he  became  obnoxious  to  the 
bishops,  who  in  1418  denounced  him.  He 
was  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  but 
escaped  and  organized  a  vast  revolt.  In  1414 
a  meeting  of  Lollards  was  called  in  St.  Giles' 
Fields  outside  of  London.  It  was  prevented 
from  assembling,  and  three  years  later,  Cob- 
ham,  who  had  effected  nothing  meantime,  was 
apprehended  and  executed.  (See  life  by  T. 
Cfaspey,  London,  1844,  2  vols.)       F.  H.  F. 

Oooceins  fKoch),  Jobannea,  Dutch  theolo- 
gian ;  b.  at  Bremen,  July  80,  1603 ;  became 
Erofessor  there,  1629 ;  at  Franeker,  1686 ;  at 
leiden,  1650  ;  d.  there.  Nov.  5,  1669.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Federal  Theology  (see 
his  Summa  doetrina  da  fcBdere  et  testamento 
JMi,  Leiden,  1648,  6th  ed.,  Frankfort,  1708), 


whicli  thenceforth  became  dominant  in  Hol- 
land. He  was  also  the  author  of  the  first 
complete  Hebrew  lexicon,  Lexicon  ,  .  .  hib, 
et  ehah  V,  T.,  Leiden,  1669. 

Ck>chlaui  (Dobeneck),  Johaim,  Roman 
Catholic  and  opponent  of  Luther's ;  b.  at 
Wendelstein,  near  Nuremberg,  Jan.  10, 1479  ; 
was  secretary  of  Duke  Ckorge  of  Saxony, 
1529-89  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Reformation  into  Saxony  compelled 
to  leave  the  conntrv,  he  went  to  Breslau, 
where  he  died,  Jan.  10,  1552.  A  learned  hu- 
manist, he  was  at  first  favorable  to  the  Refor- 
mation, but  became  its  bitter  opponent,  rank- 
ing next  to  Eck.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Luther 
(Mainz,  1549)  which  attributes  the  Reforma- 
tion to  Luther's  hatred  and  Jealousy  as  an 
Augustinian  for  the  Dominicans  (!),  a  ridicu- 
lous statement  often  repeated  ;  also  a  history 
of  the  Hussites,  Mainz,  1549.  (See  lives  by 
Otto,  Breslau,  1874,  and  Felician  Gess,  Op- 
pcln,  1886.) 

OodoK  (Latin),  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  hence 
the  tablet  of  wood  (sections  of  wood)  upon 
which  the  ancients  wrote,  hence  the  book 
itself,  whose  leaves  were  not  folded  or  rolled, 
but  laid  one  upon  the  other.  The  Greek 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible  are  written  upon 
sheets  folded  and  stitched  together.  Hence 
they  are  called  codices ;  as  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus,  Codex  Sinaiticus,  etc. 

Oos'-le-Syr'-ia  (IioUow  Syria),  the  ^at  val- 
ley between  the  Lebanon  and  anti-Lebanon 
ranges  of  mountains,  now  called  by  the  na- 
tives ElBuk&'a.  It  is  1706 feet aborc the  sea, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Leontes.  now  called 
Litany.  Its  length  is  about  lOO  m.  and  its 
breadth  10  m.  It  was  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  its  fertility,  its  cities  and  its  temples, 
among  which  were  those  at  Ba'al-bek,  wldch 
for  centuries  have  astounded  the  world.  At 
a  later  period  the  name  obtained  a  wider  ap- 
plication, and  included  the  northern  region 
watered  by  the  Orontes.  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  Bible,  but  is  frequent  in  the 
Apocrypha  (1  £sd.  ii.  24,  27,  1  Mac.  x.  69) 
and  in  Josephus  (Antiq.  xiii.,  iv.  8). 

T.  W.  C. 

OoB-las'-li'-ua,  an  Irish  monk,  who,  from  405 
to  481,  appears  as  a  friend  and  collaborator  of 
Pelagius.  He  was  condemned  for  heresy  by 
a  council  of  Carthage  in  412,  but  acquitted 
by  Zosimus  in  417.  Again  condenmed  in  418 
by  a  synod  in  Rome,  he  disappears  after  the 
final  condemnation  of  Pelagianism  by  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  481.  Some  fragments  of 
his  writings  occur  in  the  works  of  Augustine 
and  Jerome. 

Ood-Uo'-o-Ub  (feanhippers  of  ksaven),  name 
of  a  Jewish  sect  appearing  in  a  law  of  the  Em- 
peror Honorius  in  408.  They  had  a  baptism, 
and  seem  to  have  been  proselytes  to  Judaism 
without  being  bound  to  the  Mosaic  law  in  all 
its  strictness.  They  are  ace  used  of  having  led 
I  Christians  into  apostasy  to  Judaism,  and  hence 
are  threatened  with  the  fate  of  heretics,  unless 
they  accept  the  Christian  religion  within  a 
year.  The  law  also  forbids  their  meetings. 
The  party  seems  from  Augustine  to  have 
spread  hi  Africa.  F.  H.  F. 
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Oonia  DominL    See  Lord's  Supper. 

Ckmobites.    See  Monachissc. 

Ooke,  ThonuB,  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1775). 
Methodist  bishop  ;  b.  at  Brecon,  Wales,  Sept. 
9, 1747  ;  d.  on  the  Indian  Ocean  on  his  way  to 
India,  May  3,  1814.  Educated  at  Oxford, 
he  was  curate  at  South  Petherton  from  1770 
until  1777,  when  dismissed  by  his  rector  for 
Methodistic  practices,  such  as  open-air  preach- 
ing and  cottage  services,  he  Joined  tliat  body, 
and  was  till  his  death  their  leading  man  next 
to  the  Wesleys  and  Fletcher.  To  hi m  is  due  the 
high  honor  of  inaugurating  the  foreign  mis- 
sion work  of  the  denomination  (1784),  and  in 
1804  he  became  "  general  superintendent  of 
all  the  missions."  In  1784  Jolm  Wesley  set 
him  apart  as  *'  a  superintendent,"  with  epis- 
copal functions,  of  the  work  in  America,  and 
on  Dec.  25  of  that  year  he  landed  at  Balti- 
more, and  in  conference  ordained  Francis  As- 
bury  superintendent.  At  his  own  request  the 
American  Conference  altered  his  title  to  bish- 
op, much  to  Wesley's  dislike.  Ho  travelled 
extensively  in  America  and*  Great  Britain  and 
to  the  West  Indies.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic 
18  times  at  his  own  expense.  In  1792  he  un- 
successfully tried  to  unite  the  American  Epis- 
copalian and  Methodist  Episcopalian  churches ; 
in  1794  he  advocated  in  England  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  in  the  JSnglish  Methodist 
societies  ;  in  1799  he  urged  upon  Bishop  For- 
teus,  of  London,  the  admission  of  Metnodist 
preachers  to  Anglican  orders,  with  a  travelling 
commission  ;  in  1818  he  asked  the  prime  min- 
ister. Lord  Liverpool,  to  appoint  him  bishop 
in  India.  But  his  failures  did  not  deter  him 
from  doin^  all  he  could  to  advance  his  own 
denomination  on  separate  lines.  Of  his  nu- 
merous publications  may  be  mentioned  A  His- 
tory of  the  WeH  Indies,  Liverpool,  1808-11,  8 
voU.  (See  his  life  by  J.  W.  Etheridge,  Lon- 
don, 1860.) 

Ckilaiii,  Tlmoth4e,  a  leader  of  the  so-called 
Liberal  party  inside  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France ;  b.  at  Lem6,  1824 ;  studied  at 
Strassburg ;  became  pastor  there,  1851 ;  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology,  1864 ;  retired  to 
France,  1870 ;  became  librarian  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  1875  ;  d.  at  Grindelwald,  Switzerland, 
Sept.  2,  1883.  His  best-known  and  probably 
most  characteristic  work  is  Jestu  GhrUi  et  les 
crayancee  memaniquei  de  son  temps,  Strass- 
burg, 1st  and  2d  edd.,  1864. 

Oolmiso,  John  William,  Church  of  Eng- 
land, colonial  bishop  of  Natal ;  b.  at  St.  Au- 
stell,  Cornwall,  Eng.,  Jan.  24,  1814 ;  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge ;  became  fellow  of  St. 
John*8  College,  1§B7 ;  vicar  of  Fomcett  St. 
Mary,  Norfolk,  1846  ;  bishop  of  Natal,  1853  ; 
d.  there,  June  20,  1883.  His  fearless  expres- 
rion  of  unorthodox  views  in  his  Commentary 
on  8t,  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Bamans,  London, 
1861,  ''  which  asserted  that  the  benefits  re- 
ceived from  and  through  Christ  were  received 
for  all  the  world,  ana  that  the  divine  work 
was  a  work  for  the  extinction  of  sin,  not 
merelv  for  its  punishment,"  and  especially  in 
his  I7ie  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  JoMua  Criti- 
eaUy  Examined,  London,  1862-79,  7  parts, 
which  maintained  that  much  of  their  contents 
was  unhistorical ;  that  the  legislation  of  Levlt^ 


icus  and  Numbers  was  the  product  of  cen- 
turies after  Moses ;  and  that  Deuteronomy 
was  written  by  Jeremiah.  The  publication 
of  the  latter  work  raised  a  tremenaous  excite- 
ment. For  his  alleged  heresies  he  was  deposed 
and  excommunicated  by  the  metropolitan  of 
Capetown  and  his  salary  refused.  But  all 
these  proceedings  were  declared  null  and  void 
h^  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  and  he  kept 
his  position  and  salary  intact.  The  well- 
known  so-called  8peaker*s  Commentary  was 
gotten  up  originally  to  combat  his  views.  He 
took  great  saSsfaction  in  issuing  in  reply  The 
New  Bible  Commentary  Critieauy  Examined, 
London,  1871-74,  6  parts.  Aside  altogether 
from  his  Bible  expositions  he  did  a  greAt  work 
as  a  bishop  among  the  Zulus,  whose  fast  friend 
he  was,  and  for  whose  interests  he  heroically 
fought.  His  1  if e  was  a  troubled  one,  but  fruit- 
ful in  Christian  labors.  (See  his  biography 
by  Rev.  Sir  George  W.  Cox,  London,  1888, 
2  vols.) 

Oolaridge,  Sunnel  Taylor:  Church  of  Eng^ 
land,  layman  ;  b.  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon- 
shire, Eng.,  Oct.  21,  1772 ;  d.  at  Highgate, 
London,  July  25,  1834.  He  was  educated  in 
Christ's  College,  London,  and  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  but  left  the  university  without 
taking  a  decree.  At  one  time  he  enlisted  in  a 
regiment  of  dragoons ;  later  he  preached  oc* 
casionally  in  Unitarian  pulpits  ;  later,  again, 
he  maintained  the  idea  of  emi^ating  to 
America  to  establish  a  new  social  onier, 
*'  Pantisocracy  ;'*  but  finally  he  took  to  liter- 
ature and  philosophy.  In  1795  he  married  a 
sister  to  Southey's  wife,  and  in  1798  he  pub» 
lished  together  with  Wordsworth  the  famous 
Lyrical  Ballads.  In  the  latter  year  he  went 
to  Oermany,  where  he  stayed  more  than  a 
year,  and  in  1804-06  he  visited  Malta  and 
Rome,  where  he  met  Tieck.  After  his  return 
to  England  he  resided  successively  in  the  lake 
country,  Bristol,  and  London,  and  developed 
a  consuierable  literary  activity  as  a  writer  and 
lecturer,  but  led  a  somewhat  erratic  life,  and 
suffered  during  his  last  years  greatly  from  the 
habit  of  opium-eating.  While  in  €lermany  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Schelling,  and  his  philosoph- 
ical  writings,  Aids  to  B^iection,  Biographia 
Litteraria,  etc.,  keep  very  close  not  only  to 
the  ideas  but  to  the  very  text  of  that  phi- 
losopher. They  are,  nevertheless,  interesting 
and  valuable,  and  have  in  the  last  generation 
become  important.  Whenever  Schelling 's 
philosophy  came  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  always 
exercised  a  quickening  influence  on  them, 
broadening  and  deepening  the  conception,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Denmark,  through  Steffens, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  through 
Hermes,  etc.  ;  and  it  was  through  Coleridge 
it  leached  the  Church  of  England.  A  col- 
lected edition  by  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd  of  his 
works  appearea  in  New  York,  1854,  7  vols, 
(with  index  vol.  1884).  (See  Brandl,  8.  T.  C. 
and  the  Englisli  Romantic  School,  Eng.  trans., 
London,  1887 ;  cf.  biographical  sketches  by 
Traill,  London,  1884.  and  Hall  Caine,  1887.) 

Oolet,  John,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1504),  Church 
of  Englflnd,  dean  of  St.  Paul's :  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 1466 ;  d.  there,  Sept.  16, 1519.    He  was 
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educated  at  Oxford,  and  with  a  mind  greatly 
enlarged  by  his  travels  and  studies  on  the 
Continent,  began  lecturing  there  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  (1497),  and  followed  the 
lirst  oourse  by  later  ones  on  other  New  Testa- 
ment books.  His  freedom  from  scholastic 
Sedantry,  his  bold  yet  reverent  handling  of 
cripture,  his  denunciations  of  the  evils  of  the 
church,  attracted  great  attention.  In  1504  he 
became  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London  ;  in  1510 
he  applied  part  of  his  great  wealth  to  found- 
ing St.  Paul's  School  (now  at  Hammersmith), 
and  in  these  new  directions  continued  to  ex- 
ert much  contemporary  and  through  his  school 
much  posthumous  influence.  He  was  a  '*  re- 
former before  the  Reformation."  Character- 
istically he  left  the  property  for  the  support 
of  his  school  in  secular  hands,  but  no  money 
for  masses  or  other  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
He  wrote  little,  yet  his  Latin  grammar  (1518) 
was  long  used.  (See  his  life  by  J.  H.  Lupton, 
London,  1887.) 

Ooligny  (ko-leen'-ye),  Ottspard  de,  French 
admiral  and  Huguenot  martyr  ;  b.  in  the  cas- 
tle at  Chatillonsur-Loing,  18  m.  s.e.  of  Mon- 
targis,  eastern  France,  Feb.  16,  1519 ;  mur- 
dered in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
in  Paris,  Aug.  24,  1572.  His  father  was  a 
marshal  and  his  mother  a  sister  of  the  Con- 
stable Montmorency.  He  became  the  head  of 
the  family^ ;  moved  in  the  highest  circles  of 
the  nobility ;  distinguished  himself  so  re- 
peatedly abd  signally  in  the  various  wars 
France  was  carrying  on,  that  he  was  made 
captain-general  of  the  infantry  in  1547,  and 
admiral  of  France.  1552.  In  1557  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Queo- 
tin  ;  during  his  captivity  he  had  time  for  seri- 
ous thought :  came  unaer  Calvin's  influence  ; 
and  when  released  two  jears  later  he  joined 
the  Huguenot  party.  His  social  position  and 
noble  character  made  him  at  once  a  leader, 
and  he  served  the  new  faith  devotedly  until 
in  Paris  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  and 
bigotry  of  Catherine  de  Medici  and  the  Guises. 
A  statue  of  him,  erected  at  the  back  of  the 
Oratoire,  was  unveiled  in  Paris,  Wednesday, 
July  10,  1889.  (See  art.  Fkanck,  Rbforhed 
Chubch  of,  Bersier,  The  Earlier  Life  of 
Coligny,  £ng.  trans.,  London,  1886,  and 
Besant's  life  of  Coligny,  London  and  New 
York,  1879.) 

Oollatlon,  term  (1)  for  the  gift  of  a  benefice 
by  a  bishop,  either  as  patron,  or  one  which 
came  to  him  by  lapse  ;  (2)  also  for  the  spare 
meal  on  days  or  abstinence,  consisting  of  bread 
or  fruit,  but  no  meat ;  (8)  the  readings  from 
the  lives  or  collations  of  the  fathers  in  a  mon- 
astery before  compline.    (Cf.  Hook,  s.v.) 

Collect,  a  brief,  comprehensive  prayer  used 
in  the  service  in  liturgical  churches  ;  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  it  is  addressed  to  Ctod  the  Father, 
expresses  a  single  wish,  and  closes  with  a 
doxology. 

Collegia  nationalla  or  pontifica,  R.  C. 
cloister-like  institutions  wherein  youths  are 
trained  for  the  express  purpose  of  using  them 
in  inducing  their  countrvmen  to  become  Ro- 
man Catholics.  This  happy  idea  first  oc- 
curred  to   Ignatius  Loyola,  who,  in  1552, 


founded  in  Rome  a  school  for  Cteimana  (Col- 
legium Germanicum),  followed  bv  others  for 
Greeks  (1577),  Hungarians  (1577),  English 
(1579),  Maronites  (1584),  Scotch  (1600),  Irish 
(1628) ;  all  these  are  (since  1622)  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  congregation  de  Propaganda  fide, 
which  means  under  Jesuit  instruction. 

Collegia  pietatis,  gatherings  for  prayer  and 
meditation  ;  instituted  by  Spener  in  lv70. 

CoUegiants  (from  their  "colleges"  or 
gatherings  for  wor^ip),  a  party  of  the  Remon- 
strants or  Holland,  which. rejected  all  creeds, 
a  regular  ministry,  insisted  on  immersion,  and 
held  that  war  and  acceptance  of  dvil  ofilce 
were  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  (^ling. 
It  was  founded  in  1619  by  the  brothers  John, 
Adrian,  and  Gilbert  van  der  Codde  at  Rhyns- 
burg,  near  Leyden,  hence  they  were  called 
Rhynsbufgers.  They  boasted  to  possess  the 
Spirit.    The  sect  diea  out  in  the  last  century. 

Collegiate  Churches,  (1)  those  havhig  an 
associated  body  of  clergy,  without  a  bishop, 
even  without  a  dean,  to  preside  over  it.  (2) 
Those  having  the  clergy  in  common  and  gov- 
erned by  a  common  body. 

CoUegialiam.    See  Kollboial  Stbtex. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  Non-juror,  Church  of 
England ;  b.  at  Stow  Qui,  Cambridgeshire, 
Sept.  23,  1650  ;  d.  in  London.  April  26,  1726. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  became  rec- 
tor at  Ampton,  Suffolk,  1679  ;  after  1685  re- 
sided in  London,  where  he  held  so  high  a 
place  among  the  Non- jurors,  that  he  was  con- 
secrated one  of  their  bishops  in  1718.  He  led 
a  life  of  great  literary  activity,  varied  by  an 
occasional  imprisonment.  Two  of  his  essays 
are  of  interest,  that  on  the  duties  of  a  chap- 
lain (1697),  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  con- 
dition of  that  class,  and  that  entitled  A  Short 
View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profanenen  of  the 
English  Stage  (1697),  of  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it ''  ushered  in  a  new  era  in 
dramatic  literature,"  as  it  effectually  stopped 
the  flow  of  indecency  which  had  long  dis- 
graced the  playhouses.  His  Eoclesiaetical 
Hietary  of  Great  Bntain,  1708-14.  2  vols.  ; 
n.e  ,  1852,  9  vols.,  is  still  valuable.  (Cf  art. 
in  Diet.  Nat,  Biog.) 

CoUina,  Anthony,  English  deist ;  b.  at  Isle- 
worth,  or  at  Heston,  near  Hounslow,  June  21, 
1676  ;  d.  hi  London,  Dec.  18,  1729.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  ;  enloyed  through  life 
ample  means,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  ami- 
able and  upright  man.  His  fame  rests  upon 
his  Discourse  on  Freethitiking,  London,  1713, 
crushingly  replied  to  by  Bentley  and  ironically 
by  Swift,  and  his  Discourse  on  the  Orounas 
and  Reasons  of  the  christian  Religion,  1724, 
which  Warburton  called  "one  of  the  most 
plausible  attacks  ever  made  against  Christi- 
anity.'' In  the  former  he  *'  urges  that  all  be- 
lief should  be  based  upon  free  inquiry,  and 
insinuates  that  such  inquiry  will  be  destruc- 
tive of  orthodox  views ;"  in  the  latter  he 
argues  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  the 
claimed  essential  proofs  of  Christianitv,  "  can 
only  be  reconciled  to  the  facts  by  such  strain- 
ing as  is  implied  in  allegorical  treatment— that 
is,  by  making  nonsense  of  them.'*  (Cf.  art, 
by  Leslie  Stephen  in  Dict^  Nat,  Biog,) 
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OoUyri^lianB  (from  Greek,  a  little  cake), 
Thraclan  females  who  worsbippjed  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  offered  little  cakes  in  sacrifice  to 
her. 

Colony  (Acts  xvi.  12),  a  city  planted  with 
Italian  colonists,  who  took  with  them  the  jits 
Italieum  and  had  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens.  Luke's  accuracy  is  shown 
in  that  he  calls  Philippi  not  apoikta  (a  settle- 
ment by  Greeks)  but  colonia.  Coins  and  in- 
scriptions are  still  extant  designating  Philippi 
as  a  colony.  T.  W.  C. 

Oolors.  The  natural  colors  noticed  in  the 
Bible  are  white,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  green. 
Tellow  occurs  seldom  and  was  apparently  re- 
garded as  a  shade  of  green,  for  the  same  term 
(greenish)  is  applied  to  gold  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  18) 
and  to  the  spot  on  the  leprous  garment  (Lev. 
xiii.  49).  When  the  word  green  is  used,  it 
refers  to  vigor  and  growth  rather  than  to  color, 
as  in  "green  tree,"  "green  grass,"  etc. 
White  was  to  the  Hebrews  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  color,  and  was  a  symbol  of  inno- 
cence (Rev.  xix.  8),  of  joy  (Eccles.  ix.  8),  and 
of  victory  (Rev.  vi.  2).  Black,  on  the  con- 
trary, expressed  evil  and  mourning  (Job  xxx. 
&0,  Jer.  viii.  21).  Red  was  a  symbol  of  blood- 
shed (Rev.  vi.  4). 

The  artificial  colors  used  in  dyeing  were 
known  from  an  early  period.  They  were  4 
in  number.  1.  Purple,  obtained  from  the  se- 
cretion of  a  shell-fish  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Robes  of  purple  were  worn  by  kings 
(Judg.  viii.  26),  by  high  officers  (Esther  viii.  15, 
Dan.  V.  7,  K.  V.),  and  by  the  wealthy  and 
luxurious  (Jer.  x.  9,  Luke  xvi.  19,  Rev.  xvii. 
4).  A  similar  value  was  attached  to  this  color 
by  Greeks  and  Romans.  2.  Blue,  produced 
in  a  similar  way,  was  used  for  like  purposes 
(Ex.  XXV.  4,  Num.  xv.  38,  Esther  i.  6).  8. 
Scarlet  (crimson  Isa.  i.  18 ;  Jer.  iv.  80)  was 

fotten  from  an  insect  somewhat  like  cochineal, 
t  dyed  the  wool  used  for  cloths  and  garments 
in  sacred  services  (Ex.  xxv.  4).  It  was  worn 
by  women  (2  Sam.  i.  24),  by  the  rich  (Lam. 
IV.  5),  by  Median  warriors  (Nahum  ii.  8), 
and  by  Roman  officers  (Matt,  xxvii.  28).  4. 
Vermilion  was  used  in  fresco-painting,  for 
decorating  the  walls  and  beams  of  houses  (Jer. 
xxii.  14),  for  drawing  idolatrous  figures  on 
the  walls  of  temples  (Ezek.  xxiii.  14),  or  for 
coloring  the  idols  themselves  (Wis.  xlii.  14). 

T.  W.  C. 


Ooloa'-M  or  Oolos'-s8»,  a  city  of  Phrygia, 
on  the  Lycus,  not  far  from  Hierapolis  and 
Laodicea.  The  church  of  the  Christians  here, 
to  whom  Paul  wrote,  seems  to  have  been  gath- 
ered by  Epaphras  (Col.  i.  7,  8,  iv.  12,  18). 
Philemon  and  Onesimus  lived  here,  also  Ar- 
chippus.  Its  ruins  are  near  a  little  village 
called  Chonas.  T.  W.  C. 

Oolos'-sians,  Epistle  to  the,  was  written 
by  Paul  from  Rome  during  his  first  imprison- 
ment, about  A.D.  62.  Epaphras  brought  him 
news  (i.  6-8)  as  to  the  state  of  the  church,  which 
apparently  he  had  not  yet  visited  (ii.  1).  It 
would  seem  that  they  had  been  tempted  by 
Jews  tainted  with  Essenic  Gnosticism,  and  the 
apostle  opposes  these  errors  by  holding  up  the 
glorious  majesty  of  Christ's  person  and  the 


completeness  of  his  redemption,  which  pre- 
cluded any  need  of  ascetic  practices,  legal 
rites,  or  angelic  mediation,  since  in  Christ  all 
fulness  dwells  and  in  him  all  believers  are 
made  full  (ii.  9,  10).  The  epistle  was  written 
at  the  same  time  with  that  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  was  sent  bv  the  same  bearers.  The  two 
closely  resemble  each  other,  and  both  should 
be  studied  together.  The  best  commentary  is 
that  of  Bishop  Lightfoot.  T.  W*.  C. 

Oo-lom'-ba.  founder  of  the  Christian  mission 
to  the  Picts  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at  Gartan  (?),  Ire- 
land, Dec.  7,  521 ;  d.  on  tlie  island  of  lona, 
June  9, 597.  He  was  descended  from  families 
of  princely  rank  in  Ireland,  and  connected 
with  Conal,  king  of  the  Scots  in  Scotland. 
The  monastic  system  was  already  well  estab- 
lished in  Ireland,  and  Columba  was  sent  to  a 
monastery  for  his  education,  where  he  natu- 
rally became  a  monk  himself.  Ho  sulise- 
quently  became  the  founder  of  two  Irish  mon- 
asteries, one  at  Daire  (Derry)  and  the  other  at 
Dair-magh  (Durrow). 

His  lifework  was  undertaken  when  he  was 
more  than  40  years  of  age.  He  crossed  to  the 
shores  of  the  major  Britain  with  12  disciples, 
and  settled  down  upon  the  island  of  Hi.  or 
lona,  at  the  invitation  of  his  kinsman,  King 
Conal.  The  Scots  under  this  king,  occupy- 
ing Argyll  and  the  neighboring  islands,  were 
already  Christian,  but  their  neighbors,  the 
Picts,  stretching  east  and  south  of  them,  were 
heathen.  Some  time  was  spent  in  settling  the 
new  community  upon  lona,  in  erecting  a 
humble  church  and  monastery  of  timber  and 
reeds,  and  in  general  preparation,  and  then  a 
beginning  was  made  at  the  court  of  Brude, 
king  of  the  Picts,  upon  the  Ness.  From  hero 
the  work  spread,  till  all  northern  Scotland 
was  converted.  Of  the  details  of  the  work 
nothing  is  definitely  known,  except  that  mon- 
asteries vfefe  the  centres  of  all  this  activity, 
and  that  they  soon  covered  the  land.  For  a 
long  time  the  Church  of  Scotland  remained  a 
monastic  church.  The  monastery  at  lona  had 
the  chief  place  not  only  in  the  affections  of 
the  church,  but  in  its  government.  There 
were  no  dioceses  or  panshes,  and  even  the 
bishops  who  were  ordained  were  subject  to 
the  abbots  of  lona,  who  themselves  were  onlv 
presbyters.  The  peculiarities  of  this  church 
were  otherwise  those  of  the  Celtic  Church 
(q.v.)  in  general. 

Columba,  as  the  abbot  of  lona  and  chief 
missipnary,  was  greatly  reverenced.  Ho  ap- 
pears twice  in  the  political  history  of  the  times, 
consecrating  Aidan,  Conal's  successor,  and  in 
590  going  to  Ireland  to  compose  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  new  sovereign  of  the  Scots  of  Scot- 
land and  the  king  of  those  in  Ireland.  But 
in  general,  his  life  was  that  of  the  abbot  of 
lona,  where  he  remained,  revered  as  a  saint, 
and  exercising  a  widespread  infiuence,  till  his 
peaceful  death  of  old  a^e,  in  the  church,  of  a 
Sunday  morning,  at  matins.  (See  Reeves'  ed. 
of  Adamnan's  [abbot  of  lona,  679]  Z»r«,  1857, 
n.e.  by  Skene,  with  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh, 
1871.)  F.  H.  F. 

Ool-um-ba -nns.  an  Irish  monk  ;  b.  in  Lein- 
ster  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  ;  d. 
at  Bobbio,  24  m.  s.w.  of  Tiacenza,  Italy,  Nov. 
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15(?),  616.  Educated  at  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  he  left  it  about  690,  and  settled  with 
13  companions  among  the  wilds  of  the  Vosges 
mountains  in  695,  upon  the  site  of  a  ruined 
castle,  Anegray.  His  object  was  not  only  to 
remove  the  remaining  traces  of  heathenism  to 
be  found  here,  but  to  introduce  the  higher 
morality  and  religion  of  the  monastic  ideal 
among  a  degradeaChristian  population.  His 
popularity  was  soon  great,  ana  crowds  came 
about  him,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  found 
one  monastic  establishment  after  another,  at 
Luxeuil,  Fontdnes,  etc.  But  the  jealousy  of 
the  French  clergy  was  awakened  bv  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  firitish  rule  which  Columoanus 
observed  (see  Cbltic  Ohubch),  and  the  hos- 
tility of  the  court  by  his  animadversions  upon 
its  immorality.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
country,  and  with  his  companion  Gallus  (q.v.) 
came  to  Bregenz  on  Lake  Constance.  Here  he 
preached  the  gospel  for  a  time,  but  witiiout 
much  success,  among  the  Suevi  and  Alle- 
manni.  War  followed  him,  and  the  territory 
where  he  was  was  conquered  by  his  enemy, 
the  king  of  France.  Obliged  to  leave,  he 
journeyed  to  Italv,  and  here  founded  the 
monastery  of  Bobbio,  south  of  Pavia.  This 
Institution  became  an  important  seat  of  relig- 
ion and  literature.  Columbanus'  relations  with 
Rome  were  not  always  harmonious.  He  con- 
ducted himself  quite  independently,  though 
friendly  to  the  Roman  bishop.  His  writings 
embrace  a  Begula,  in  an  elevated  tone  ;  a  2&- 
ffula  ecBnobiaiis,  of  doubtful  genuineness,  and 
a  spurious  Liber  penitentiaUs.  They jdve  evi- 
dence of  some  learning.  (Cf.  ed.  Fleming, 
Louvain.  1667.)  F.  H.  F. 

Oo-m^'-ni-na  (properly  Komensky),  Johann 
Amoflijast  bishop  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  ; 
b.  at  frivnitz,  Moravia,  July  38,  1692  ;  d.  at 
Amsterdam,  Nov.  16,  1671.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Heidelberg,  and  was  ordained,  1616  ; 
driven  from  his  parish  of  Fulneck,  Moravia, 
1622,  by  persecution,  he  was  in  hiding  until 
1628,  when  he  betook  himself  to  Lissa,  Po- 
land, where  he  superintended  the  high  school. 
He  was  considered  the  best  teacher  of  his  time, 
especially  in  Latin,  and  received  official  invi- 
tations from  the  English  and  Swedish  (1642) 
and  Transylvanian  (1660)  governments  to  visit 
those  countries  and  give  his  counsel  on  im- 
proving their  educational  methods.  He  was 
also  invited  by  Governor  Winthrop  to  succeed 
Henry  Dunster  as  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. In  1642  he  became  bishop  *,  exiled  from 
Poland  in  1656,  he  betook  himself  to  Amster- 
dam and  lived  there  till  his  death.  His  gifts 
were  remarkable.  As  preacher,  as  devotional 
guide  {Labyrinih  der  Welt  und  Parodies  des 
Merzens,  Prague,  1628;  Unum  neceuarium, 
1671),  as  bishop,  and  as  theologian,  he  was 
the  leading  man  among  the  Brethren.  It  is, 
however,  as  pedagogue  that  the  after-world 
best  knows  him.  His  Janua  linguarumre- 
eerata  ("  Open  Door  to  Languages"),  Lissa, 
1631,  was  in  a  few  years  translated  into  16 
languages,  including  Persian  and  Arabic ; 
while  his  Orbiapictus  (1668)  went  through  in- 
numerable editions  and  reprints  (latest,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  1888),  (See  his  life  by  Laurie, 
London,  1881,  2d  ed.,  1884.) 


Oommendain,  a  living  commended  by  the 
man  until  a  proper  pastor  can  be  provided 


crown  or  a  bishop  to  the  charge  of  a  clergy- 


for  it.    The  practice  was  forbidden  by  statute 
in  the  Church  of  England  in  1886. 

Oommerce  among  the  Hebrews  was  al- 
ways restricted  and  subordinate,  because  X\\ej 
were  mainly  an  agricultural  people,  and  their 
institutions  were  designed  to  segregate  them 
from  other  nations.  At  first  exchanges  of 
commodities  were  carried  on  by  caravans  or 
"  travelling  companies"  (Isa.  xxi.  18,  Job  vi. 
18,  19,  R.  v.),  and,  strictly  speaking,  there 
was  no  foreign  trade  until  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, who  imported  various  commodities  from 
Egypt,  and  despatched  ships  from  Ezion- 
Geber.  After  his  death  maritime  trade  de- 
clined, and  Jehoshaphat*s  attempt  to  revive  it 
failed  (1  Kings  xzii.  48).  Still,  Phoenicia 
brought  fish  and  timber  and  merchandise  in 
exchange  for  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and  balm  ; 
and  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  (Isa.  if. 
6,  16,  Hos.  xii.  7,  Jonah  i.  8,  Ezek.  xxvi.  2) 
show  that  Jerusalem,  through  its  port  Joppa, 
carried  on  considerable  intercourse  with  for- 
eign countries.  At  a  later  period  trade  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  influx  of  foreini- 
born  Jews  coming  to  the  great  festivals.  The 
number  of  these  was  far  greater  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  The  present  position  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  commercial  world  is  due  to 
their  exile  amon^  other  nations,  their  lon^  ex- 
clusion from  political  and  civil  rights,  and  the 
race  tie  which  enabled  them  to  act  in  concert. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oommlnation  ("  threatening"),  the  title  of 
an  office  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, so  called  because  it  denounces  God  s 
an^er  and  judgment  against  sinners.  It  was 
omitted  in  the  American  Prayer-book,  but  the 

Erayers  in  the  English  office  are  ordered  to 
e  used  at  the  end  of  the  Litany  on  Ash 
Wednesday. 

Oommissary,  one  who  is  delegated  bj  s 
bishop  to  discharge  certain  episcopal  functions 
in  a  portion  of  the  diocese  remote  from  the 
principal  consistory  court. 

Oom-mo-di-a'-xLua,  a  Christian  poet,  flour- 
ished about  260,  of  whom  two  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  one  entitled  InetructioTies, 
and  the  other  Carmen  Apologeiicum,  ed.  Ed. 
Ludwig,  Leipzig,  1877-78,  2  parts,  and  in 
Migne,  vol.  v.  The  latter  contains  the  legend 
of  the  Antichrist.  F.  H.  F. 

Oom'-mo-dus^  Roman  emperor,  reigned 
180-92,  of  profligate  character,  but  from  his 
very  indifference  to  religion  and  morality  in- 
didgent  to  the  Christians,  who  were  left  in 
peace  during  his  reign,  for  the  most  part. 
Christians  are  said  to  have  held  positions  even 
in  the  imperial  {)alace.  The  laws  against 
Christianity  remained  unrepealed,  and  this 
was  a  cause  of  occasional  persecutions. 

F.  H,  F. 

Oommon  Prayer.  See  Litxtbgy,  Prayeb- 
Book. 

Oommon  Service  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

See  Liturgy. 

Ck)mma'«nioa'-tlo  Idiom'-atami  a  doctrinal 
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term  relating  to  the  union  of  the  divine  nature 
and  the  human  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
two  natures  being  inseparable,  so  that  what- 
ever in  either  nature  is  proper  to  Christ  in  the 
abstract  belong  to  him  in  the  concrete.  So 
far  all  Christians  agree,  but  the  Lutheran 
Church  goes  farther,  and  affirms  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hypostatical  imion  of  the  two 
natures,  each  nature  shares  in  the  essential 
attributes  of  the  other,  and  this  they  apply  to 
the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  Reformed  consider  this  view 
liable  to  very  serious  objections.  (See  Hodge, 
Strong,  Krauth.)  T.  W.  C. 

Oommuiiioii.    See  Lord's  Suppsb. 

Communion  of  Saints,  one  of  the  points  of 
a  Christian's  faith  according  to  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  It  does  not  consist  in  identity  of  dog- 
ma or  ixility  or  worship,  but  in  the  mutual 
fellowship  that  results  from  believers'  union 
as  li^ng  members  of  the  one  Saviour  (1  John 
i.  6).  iThus  apprehended  it  is  a  great  privilege 
and  blessing ;  and  it  prompts  to  love,  charity, 
sympathy,  cooperation,  mutual  edification 
and  holmess  of  life,  often  affording  in  the 
present  world  a  foretaste  of  the  blessed  and 
perfect  communion  in  the  upper  sanctuary. 

T.  W,  C. 

Oommnnlsm  is  a  system  of  society  in  which 
common  property  is  the  recognized  form.  It 
has  sometimes  been  advocated  on  scriptural 
grounds  as  being  the  pattern  set  by  the  early 
Christians  at  Jerusalem  Just  after  Pentecost. 
But  the  community  of  goods  which  then  ex- 
isted was  merely  a  soontaneous  gush  of  good 
feeling,  not  reauirea  by  any  law,  and  soon 
passing  away  with  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances which  called  it  forth.  £fforts  at  com- 
munistic societies  have  been  made  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  but  have  never  attained  per- 
manent success.  No  artificial  rules  can  take 
the  place  of  the  smrit  of  competition,  accom- 
panied by  the  domestic  affections  and  the 
Ssnial  ethics  which  the  gospel  inculcates, 
hristianity  purifies  and  elevates  the  social 
state  by  purifying  individual  members ;  nor  is 
there  any  other  way.  It  emphasizes  the 
f^lden  rule  and  fumisfaes  the  motive  to  obey 
It,  viz.,  love  to  GKmL  Human  brotherhood 
rests  upon  the  divine  Fatherhood.  He  who 
loves  God  will  love  his  brother  also.  And 
Just  so  far  as  these  obtain,  strife  and  painful 
friction  disappear,  and  there  is  peaceful  prog- 
ress on  all  sides.  (See  Nordhoff,  OtmmU" 
niatie  Sodetiet  of  ths  United  8eate$,  New 
YoriL,  1874;  T.  D.  Woolsey,  Gamtnunism 
and  8oeiaU$m,  New  York,  1880.)  T.  W.  C. 

Oonmntation  of  Penance.    See  Pknakcb. 

Oompeta&toa.    See  Catjbchstics. 

Oomplatorium  or  Compline,  the  last  ser- 
vice of  the  day,  when  the  canonical  hours 
((^.v.)  are  observed. 

Complutensian  Polyglot.  See  Poly- 
glot. 

Compoatella,  Order  of  Knights  of  St. 
James  of  (San  Jago  de),  establislied  in  1161  to 
protect  from  the  Moors  the  pilgrims  flockine 
in  lafge  numbers  to  Compostella,  Spain,  ^ 


m.  s.w.  of  Corunna,  to  see  the  relics  of  St. 
James  the  apostle.  It  grew  to  immense  wealth, 
but  became  corrupt,  and  was  dissolved  in  1885 
and  made  into  a  mere  order  of  merit.  The 
name  Compostella  is  a  contraction  for  Giacomo 
Postolo  =  James  the  apostle.  Pope  Leo 
XIII.,  in  1884,  by  a  brief  declared  the  relics 
to  be  genuine. 

Comte,  Augusta,  the  founder  of  Positivism, 
was  born  at  Montpelller,  76  m.  n.w.  of  Mar- 
seilles, in  1798,  and  d.  at  Paris  in  1857.  He 
studied  at  Paris,  and  at  an  early  period  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  companions  by 
the  boldness  and  novelty  of  his  speculations. 
Afterward  he  came  in  contact  with  St.  Simon, 
by  whom  his  inclination  toward  the  recon- 
struction of  thought  and  life  was  confirmed, 
and  for  6  years  he  was  the  disciple  and  collab- 
orator of  the  older  thinker.  J3ut  gradually 
there  arose  a  disagreement  which  ended  in  a 
violent  rupture.  In  1826  he  began  a  course 
of  lectures  in  exposition  of  his  system  of  phi- 
losophy, but  it  was  interrupted  by  an  attack 
of  insanity  which  disablea  him  for  a  few 
months.  In  1882  he  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  £!oole  Polvtedinique,  but 
resigned  in  1852  because  of  aifferences  with 
his  colleagues.  He  then  resumed  private 
teaching,  but  in  his  later  years  was  supported 
by  *'  a  subsidy"  from  his  friends  and  admirers. 
The  6  volumes  of  his  Potitiw  Philosophy  (1880- 
42)  contain  his  system  whose  central  position 
is  thus  stated.  The  race  like  the  individual 
necessarily  passes  through  8  intellectual 
stages.  1.  The  Theological,  in  which  a  super- 
natural origin  is  sought  for  all  phenomena, 
and  the  Deua  ex  maofiina  is  the  only  explana- 
tion of  events.  2.  The  Metaphysical,  in  which 
the  sensuously  supernatural  is  set  aside,  and 
all  changes  are  attributed  to  abstract  forces  or 
entities,  occult  causes,  laws  of  nature,  etc, ; 
8.  The  Positive,  in  which  all  search  into  the 
causqs  and  essences  of  things  is  abandoned, 
and  the  mind  restricts  itself  to  the  observing 
and  classifying  of  phenomena  according  to 
the  invariable  relations  of  succesfiion  and  re- 
semblance. The  last  is  the  stage  at  which 
Europe  has  arrived.  Theology  and  metaphys- 
ics are  in  their  dotase,  and  all  the  anarchy  of 
modem  life  arises  from  these  disturbing  ele- 
ments. To  escape  this  Comte  used  the  prin- 
ciples of  Positivism  to  organize  a  new  social 
doctrine  to  meet  all  man's  intellectual  and 
emotional  wants.  Indeed,  he  undertook  to 
establish  not  only  a  new  philosophy,  but  a 
new  religion,  and  claimed  the  title  of  FoiuUh 
teitr  ds  Si  Religion  de  I* humanity.  This  waa 
such  a  system  of  complicated  absurdity  thai 
many  attributed  it  to  actual  insanity.  His 
theories  at  one  time  excited  much  attention, 
but  have  now  ceased  to  exert  any  infiuenco 
upon  philosophic  thought.  (See  H.  Mar- 
tineau*s  translation  of  the  Positive  Philosophy 
[1853,  2  vols.!.  J.  8.  Mill,  Oomte'a  Philosophy 
[London,  1866].)  T.  W.  C. 

Conant,  Thomas  Jefltorson,  D.D.  (Middle- 
bury  College,  1844),  Baptist ;  b.  at  Brandon, 
Vt.,  Dec.  18, 1802  ;  graduated  at  Middlebury 
College,  Yt.,  1828 ;  was  professor  of  lan- 
guages in  Colby  University.  1827-38;  in 
HamUton  Theol<^cal  Institute,  1835-51 ;  of 
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Hebrew  and  biblical  exegesis  in  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  1851-57  ;  was  in  ser- 
vice of  the  American  Bible  Union,  1857-75, 
and  brought  out  their  revision  of  the  New 
Testament,  1871,  and  of  portions  of  the  Old. 

ConceptualiBm,  a  doctrine  of  the  School- 
men intermediate  between  realism  and  nomi- 
nalism. It  gave  to  universals  an  existence 
which  was  independent  of  single  obiects,  but 
dependent  upon  the  mind  of  the  thinking  sub- 
ject in  which  they  exist  as  conceptions.  Abe- 
lard  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  doctrine. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ooncision  {cutting  off),  Phil,  iii,  2,  a  re- 
proachful term  for  certain  teachers  who,  lay- 
mg  undue  stress  on  circumcision,  required  it 
even  of  Gentile  converts.  In  this  view  Paul 
puts  it  on  a  level  with  the  gashings  and  muti- 
btions  of  the  idolatrous  heathen.    T.  W.  C. 

Oonola^e  (Latin,  properly  a  chamber  which 
can  be  closed  with  one  key),  the  term  applied, 
(1)  to  the  little  chambers  called  "  cells,  par- 
titioned off  the  large  halls  of  the  Vatican,  in 
which  the  cardinals  with  their  attendants  re- 
main until  they  have  elected  a  new  pope  ;  (2) 
to  the  assembly  itself.  The  main  features  of 
a  papal  election  were  developed  and  confirmed 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274.  The  steps 
are  as  follows :  immediately  after  the  death 
of  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  who  are  the  only 
qualified  electors,  meet  in  Rome  and  10  days 
after  the  death  they  enter  the  *'  cells"  assigned 
to  each  by  lot.  In  the  evening  of  that  day 
everv  one,  except  the  cardinals,  their  "  con- 
clavists," i.e..  the  2  members  of  their  house- 
holds specially  in  attendance,  and  some  ser- 
vants for  the  whole  body  of  cardinals,  is  turned 
out.  All  the  entrances  save  one,  through 
which  the  food  is  brought  and  communication 
had  with  the  outer  world,  are  closed.  The 
voting  then  begins.  "  There  are  3  valid 
modes  of  election  :  by  ballot,  which  is  the  or- 
dinarv  mode  r  by  compromise,  when  the  choice 
is  delegated  to  a  committee  of  2  or  8 ;  or 
by  acclamation,  t.e.,  when  all  the  cardinals 
spontaneously  announce  one  and  the  same 
choice."  There  are  no  instances  of  such  in- 
spiration in  modem  times.  When  a  ballot  re- 
veals that  two-thirds  have  voted  for  the  same 
person,  that  person  is  declared  elected  and  the 
conclave  enas.  If  no  decision  is  arrived  at 
after  8  days,  only  2  meals  a  day  are  served  ;  if 
none  after  8  days  then  only  bread,  wine,  and 
water  are  given.  In  1799  the  conclave  lasted 
6  months. 

Ooncomltance,  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
sacramentallv  accompany  each  other,  so  that 
both  are  received  under  either  species,  whether 
of  bread  or  wine.  This  furnishes  the  basis 
for  the  rule  which  withholds  the  cup  from  the 
laity.  T.  W.  C. 

Oonoord.  Formnla  ol^  the  last  of  the  6  sym- 
bolical books  of  the  Lutheran  Cliurch  issued 
in  1580.  Occasioned  by  the  real  or  seeming 
vacillations  of  Melanchthon,  the  CryptoCal- 
vinistic  and  other  controversies,  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  patient  and  protracted  conferences,  in 
which  the  greatest  divines  of  the  church,  espe- 
cially  AndresB   and    Chemnitz,    took    part. 


Eighty-six  of  the  states  of  the  empire  united 
in  it.  Its  topics  are  the  Rule  of  Faith  and  the 
Creed,  Original  Sin,  Free-will,  Justification, 
Good  Works,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  Third 
Use  of  the  Law,  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Per- 
son of  Christ,  the  Descent  into  Hell,  Cere- 
monies, the  Adiaphora,  Predestination,  vu1« 
ous  sects  and  heresies.  T.  W.  C. 

Conoordance  (from  the  Latin  coneardare, 
"to  agree")  denotes  a  collection  of  passages 
which  in  some  respect  agree  with  one  another. 
Such  collections  can,  of  course,  be  made  from 
the  works  of  any  author  and,  indeed,  there 
exist  concordances  to  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
etc.  But  the  idea  originated  from  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  developed  gradually  with  the 
increasing  demands  of  tnat  study.  The  very 
first  work  of  the  kind  was  the  Concordantia 
8.  Jacobin  made  in  Latin  upon  the  Vulgate  by 
Cardinal  Hugo  de  S.  Caro,  in  1244,  and  named 
after  its  place  of  preparation,  the  convent  of 
St.  Jacob  in  Paris.  There  now  exist  complete 
Hebrew  concordances  to  the  Old  Testament, 
Greek  to  the  New  Testament,  and  French, 
German,  English,  etc.,  to  the  respective  trans- 
lations of  the  whole  Bible. 

The  first  Hebrew  concordance  dates  from 
1448,  and  was  prepared  by  Rabbi  Isaac  Nathan 
and  many  collaborators  ;  it  was  printed  at 
Venice,  in  1524.  The  best  appeared  at  Leip- 
sic,  in  1840,  by  J.  FUrst,  assisted  by  Delitzsch, 
but  it  is  not  so  very  well  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  ordinary  English  student,  who,  how- 
ever, is  suppliea  with  a  superior  work  in  the 
En^liahman's  ITebreto  and  Chaldee  Concord^ 
ance,  London,  1843 ;  8d  ed.,  1866,  by  George 
V.  Wigram,  assisted  by  Tregelles  and  David- 
son. The  first  Greek  concordance  dates  from 
1546,  prepared  by  Xystus  Betuleius  at  Basel. 
The  best,  The  ihigUshman*9  Oreek  Concord" 
anee  of  the  New  Testament,  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, 1840 ;  5th  ed.,  1868,  prepiured  by  George 
V.  Wigram.  There  is  also  an  excellent  and 
very  convenient  work,  A  Critical  Greek  and 
English  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament, 
prepared  by  Charles  F.  Hudson,  revised  and 
completed  oy  Ezra  Abbot,  8d  ed.,  Boston, 
1875. 

The  first  concordance  to  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  published  before  1540. 
Others  followed  in  the  course  of  time,  but 
they  were  forgotten  when  Alexander  Cruden 
issued  his  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testatnent,  Lon- 
don, 1787.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian  Knowledge  gave  an  improved  ed.  of  this 
work,  London,  1859,  and  there  exist  several 
American  edd.  The  bcbt  and  most  compre- 
hensive work  of  the  kind,  however,  is  Robert 
Young's  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible, 
Edinburgh,  1879 ;  4th  revised  ed.,  1881,  rep. 
New  York. 

Ooncordat  (Latin,  **  things  agreed  upon"), 
a  treaty  between  the  pope  and  a  secular  state 
touching  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  that  state.  The  word  first  came  into  use  in 
the  15th  century,  but  the  thing  itself  is  earlier 
and  comparatively  frequent.  Celebrated  con- 
cordats are,  (1)  that  of  Worms,  in  1122,  be- 
tween Calixtus  II.  and  Henry  V. ,  which  settled 
the  question  of  investiture  of  bishops  and  ab- 
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bots  in  favor  of  the  pope.  (2)  Of  Constance, 
in  1418,  in  which  the  pope  agreed  to  make 
certain  reforms.  (8)  Of  Frankfort  and  Vienna, 
in  1446-48,  in  which  the  emperor  Frederick 
III.  yielded  the  rights  he  had  daimed  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  bisbops.  (4)  Of  1516, 
between  FrancU  I.  of  France  and  Leo  X.,  in 
which  the  king  agreed  to  abolish  the  prag- 
matic sanction  (q.v.)  of  Charles  VII.,  which 
set  the  general  council  above  the  pope,  and 
the  pope  to  resign  the  nomination  of  bishops 
and  abbots  to  the  king.  (5)  Of  1801.  between 
Napoleon,  when  first  consul,  and  Pope  Pius 
VIi.,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  re-established. 

Ooncubine,  a  woman  who,  without  being 
married  to  a  man,  lives  with  him  as  a  wife. 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  word  denotes  a  real 
wife,  but  one  of  a  secondary  rank.  She  dif- 
fered from  a  proper  wife  in  that  she  was  not 
married  by  solemn  stipulation,  but  only  be- 
trothed ;  she  brought  no  dowry  with  her,  and 
she  had  no  share  in  the  government  of  the 
family.  Slie  was  liable  to  be  repudiated,  or 
sent  away  with  a  gift  (Gen.  zxi.  14),  and  her 
children  might  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
and  not  share  in  their  father's  inheritance 
(Qen.  XXV.  6).  The  custom  amonj^  the  Jews 
originated  in  the  great  desire  for  children,  and 
therefore  it  was  tnat  barren  wives  gave  their 
maid-servants  to  their  husbands  that  they 
might  have  children  by  them  (Gen,  xvi.  8. 
XXX.  4,  9).  Such  children  were  not  counted 
as  illegitimate,  but  stood  upon  the  same  foot* 
Ing  as  those  of  the  wife.  Concubinage  be- 
came a  general  custom,  and  the  law  of  Moses 
restrict^  its  abuses  (Ex.  xxi.  7-9,  Deut.  xxi. 
11-14).  The  gospel  has  restored  the  original 
law  of  marriage  (Gen.  ii.  24,  Matt.  xix.  5,  1 
Car.  vii.  2),  and  concubinage  is  now  ranked 
with  fornication  and  adultery.       T.  W.  C. 

Among  the  Romans  concubinage  was  a 
connection  intended  to  be  permanent,  but  not 
admitting  the  female  to  the  complete  rights  of 
a  wife.  The  children  were  not  illegitimate, 
but  did  not  have  full  rights  of  inheritance. 
It  was  regarded  as  the  proper  relation  between 
persons  of  different  rank.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans it  was  continued  as  a  form  of  connection 
between  persons  of  different  rank,  and  still 
subsists  under  the  name  of  morganatic  mar- 
riage, which  is  a  real  marriage,  but  without  the 
usual  public  ceremonies,  and  giving  the  female 
no  right  to  the  husband's  name  or  property. 
The  children  may  take  a  third  of  their  father's 
estate,  if  he  leaves  no  lawful  children. 

There  is  no  public  utterance  against  concu- 
binage in  the  church  till  the  5th  century.  It 
was  then  mentioned  with  disapproval,  but  not 
forbidden  to  the  laitv  till  the  16th  century. 
The  enforcement  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
had  meantime  led  to  much  concubinage  among 
them  (see  Celibacy).  But  the  Council  of 
Trent,  by  introducing  a  special  form  for  sol- 
emnizing marriage,  made  it  perfectly  easy  to 
distinguish  between  marriage  and  concubi- 
nage, and  forbade  the  latter  entirely.  In  the 
Protestant  churches  from  the  beginning  con- 
cubinage has  been  condemned  and  made  a 
ground  of  church  discipline.  F.  H.  F. 

Oonoapboeiioe,   the    desire   of  unlawful 


pleasure.  This,  according  to  the  Scripture 
(Rom.  vii.  7,  8,  17,  20),  is  sin,  and  worthy  of 
condemnation  as  soon  as  it  arises  in  the  heart, 
fiut  the  Roman  Church  holds  that  such  spon- 
taneous movements  are  not  sin  until  they  are 
entertained  and  translated  into  action  by  the 
will.  T.  W.  C. 

Oonour'-sus  XMvinus,  a  doctrinal  term  re- 
lating to  the  concurrence  of  the  first  cause  and 
of  human  agents  in  the  evolution  of  nature 
and  history.  All  agree  that  there  is  such  a 
divine  concurrence,  bat  whether  it  is  the  de- 
termining factor  in  every  case,  as  the  Re- 
formed maintain,  is  questioned.  It  is  better 
to  hold  the  controlling  providence  of  God, 
without  seeking  to  explain  its  consistency  with 
human  freedom.  The  problem  belongs  rather 
to  philosophy  than  to  religion.  It  seems  to 
have  given  no  trouble  to  the  apostle,  since  he 
-Said  to  the  Philippians  (ii.  12):  **  Work  out 
your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ; 
for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  work,  for  his  good  pleasure"  (R.  V.). 

T.  W.  C. 

Oondignity,  Oongmity.  These  terms  are 
used  by  the  Romish  Church  to  indicate,  the 
former  the  merit  of  dewrt,  which  attaches 
to  works  wrought  after  re^neration  and 
therefore  having  intrinsic  claim  to  reward ; 
the  latter  tlie  merit  of  fitness,  which  belongs  to 
the  good  dispositions  or  works  preceding  re* 
generation,  and  therefore  such  that  it  is  con- 
gruous that  God  should  reward  them  by  the 
gift  of  grace.  T.  W.  C. 

Oonditional  Immortality  is  the  doctrine  that 
immortality  is  not  inherent  in  man,  but  is 
conditioned  upon  his  acceptance  of  Christ  as 
his  personal  Saviour.  Those  who  hold  this 
view  quote  in  its  behalf  such  texts  as  Rom. 
vi.  23,  and  the  expressions  in  different  parts 
of  the  Bible  which  set  forth  the  death  of  the 
wicked  as  their  '*end,**  "perishing,"  being 
"  destroyed  as  natural  brute  btasts,  *'  burnt 
up  as  chaff,"  **cut  off,"  ''blotted  out  of  the 
book  of  life."  They  do  not  deny  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  wicked  in  the  next  world,  but  only 
their  endless  existence. 

Oone,  Spencer  Honghton,  D.D.  (Princeton, 
1832),  Baptist ;  b.  at  Princeton,  >i.  J.,  April 
80,  1785  ;  d.  in  New  York  City,  Aug.  28, 
1855.  From  1805-12  he  was  an  actor,  tnen  a 
journalist,  but  after  1815  a  Baptist  minister, 
and  pastor  in  New  York  City,  1823,  till  death. 
He  was  a  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Amerit- 
can  Bible  Society,  1832-85,  but  resigned  owing 
to  the  rejection  of  Judson's  Burmese  Bible, 
and  was  president  of  the  American  and  For- 
eign Bibie  Society  (1837-50),  and  then  of  the 
American  Bible  Union  (1850,  till  death). 

Ooney  {the  hider),  a  small  quadruped  like 
a  rabbit,  popularly  said  (Lev.  xi.  5,  Deut.  xiv. 
7)  to  chew  the  cud ;  but  not  strictly  ruminant, 
since,  like  the  hare,  it  moves  its  jaws  as  if  chew^ 
ing,  but  does  not  completely  aivide  the  hoof, 
as  does  the  deer.  It  lives  in  families  among 
the  rocks  (Ps.  civ.  18,  Prov.  xxx.  26),  but 
does  not  burrow.  It  is  lively  and  quick,  and 
**  exceeding  wise,"  being  very  difficult  to  cap- 
ture. Its  name  comes  either  from  its  hiding 
Itself  or  from  its  cunning.  T.  W.  C.   . 
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Oonfmrenoe.  In  the  9tli  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  size  of  the  diocesan  synods, 
district  meetings  of  the  clergy  were  held  un- 
der this  name  monthly,  but  the  custom  never 
became  general.  Rome  allows  free  pastoral 
conferences,  but  they  must  be  under  the  entire 
control  of  the  ordinariat. 

There  were  two  famous  English  confer- 
ences ;  one,  that  at  Hampton  (^xrt  in  Jan., 
1604,  where  4  leadine  Puritans  and  9  bishops 
and  8  deans  discussed  under  the  presidency  of 
James  I.  the  usages  (non-residence,  Ihe  cap 
and  surplice,  etc.)  of  which  complaint  was 
made,  but  with  no  result  save  that  on  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Reynolds  a  revision  of  the  English 
3ible  was  ordered ;  the  other,  in  the  iSivoy 
palace  in  1661,  where  Presbyterians  and  Epis- 
copalians discussed  the  revision  of  the  I^ayer- 
book,  but  with  no  result. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America  there  are  8  bodies  bearing  this 
name.    1.  The  Quarterly   Conference,  com- 

{)^>«ed  of  all  the  preachers,  stewards,  class- 
eaders,  and  trustees  in  the  circuit  or  station, 
with  the  first  male  superintendents  of  the 
Sunday-schools,  under  du-ection  of  the  Pre- 
siding £lder  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  preacher- 
in-charge.  They  hear  complaints  aud  try  ap- 
peals, take  cognizance  of  all  the  preachers, 
exhorters,  stewards,  and  Sunday-school  super- 
intendents, and  supervise  the  whole  work  of 
the  church  according  to  a  schedule  minutely 
laid  down.  It  is  to  meet  4  times  a  year. 
Hence  the  name.  2.  The  Annual  Conference 
consists  of  all  the  ministers  in  a  certain  de- 
fined territory.  It  appoints  its  own  place  of 
meeting,  but  the  length  of  its  sessions  over  a 
week  is  determined  by  the  bishop  who  pre- 
sides. It  elects  and  ordains  deacons  and  elders, 
collects  statistics,  inquires  into  the  conduct  of 
preachers,  and  gives  particular  attention  to 
all  mission  work  within  its  bounds.  8.  The 
General  Conference  meets  once  in  4  years  and 
is  comfi^sed  of^  ministerial  and  lay  delegates, 
1  ministerial  for  every  45  members  of  the  an- 
nual conferences,  and  2  laymen  for  each  con- 
ference. They  deliberate  together,  but  vote 
separately  when  one  third  of  either  order  so 
demands.  They  have  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  which  do  not  alter  essentials 
in  doctrine  or  polity,  but  any  restriction,  save 
as  to  doctrine,  may  be  altered  by  a  vote  of  two 
thirds  of  the  General  Conference  if  three 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences agree.  One  of  the  bishops  presides. 
Besides  these  8  conferences,  which  obtain  uni- 
versally, there  Is  a  fourth,  called  a  district 
conference,  composed  of  much  the  same  per- 
sons as  the  quarterly  conferences,  only  cover- 
ing a  much  larger  territory,  which  meets  once 
or  twice  a  year,  and  takes  oversight  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  affairs  of  the  district. 
It  is  of  voluntary  origin,  and  may  be  discon- 
tinued,  if  its  members  and  the  quarterly  con- 
ferences see  fit. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tists are  called  conferences.  T.  W.  C. 

Oonfauion,  the  verbal  acknowledgment 
which  a  Christian  makes  of  his  sins.  It  is  a 
distinct  and  constituent  part  of  prayer,  public 
and  private,  and  is  essential  to  forgiveness 


(Prov.  xxviii.  18,  1  John  i.  8,  9).  All  sins  are 
to  be  confessed  to  God,  but  offences  against 
our  fellows  are  also  to  be  acknowledged  to 
them  (James  v.  16).  For  confession  to  a  priest, 
see  Auricular  Cokfkssion.         T.  wT  C. 

Oonfession  of  Faith,  a  collection  of  the  arti- 
cles of  belief  of  any  church.  A  creed  was 
simplv  an  expression  of  faith  in  a  few  leading 
doctrines,  as  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  the  so- 
called  Athanasian ;  a  e&nfesMon,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  an  effort  to  recover  the  main  body 
of  doctrine  from  the  corruptions  of  former 
ages  and  present  it  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
form,  as  the  Augsburg,  the  Helvetic,  the 
Belgic,  etc.  Both  creeds  and  confessions 
have  been  and  are  objected  to  as  infringing 
Christian  liberty;  superseding  Scripture; 
tempting  to  hvpocrisy,  and  precluding  im- 
provement. Yet  a  system  is  as  necessary  in 
theology  as  in  anv  science ;  a  creed  unites  those 
of  the  same  faith  ;  it  is  indispensable  for  con* 
certed  action,  and  for  detecting  and  repelling 
strange  doctrine. 

The  principal  Confessions,  besides  the  8 
early  creeds  accepted  by  all  the  historical 
churches,  are  in  the  Greek  Church  that  of 
Mogilas.  1648  ;  in  the  Roman  the  Canons  and 
Decrees  of  Trent,  1568  ;  in  the  Lutheran  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  1580 ;  in  the  Re< 
formed  the  Helvetic,  1580-66  ;  the  Gallic,  the 
Belgic,  the  Scotch,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
the  &XXIX.  Anglican  Articles,  and  Uie  West- 
minster Confession.  (See  the  Corptis  et  dyn^ 
tagma  (hnfemonwm  [Geneva,  1554] ;  Schaff 's 
Greeds  of  Christendom  [New  York,  1877,  8 
vols.,  4th  ed.  1884].)  T.  W.  C. 

Confessional,  the  enclosure  in  which  the 
liomish  confessor  sits  to  hear  confessions.  It 
is  erected  within  the  church,  and  is  divided 
into  8  coknpartments  open  in  front.  Tlie  cen- 
tre, intended  for  the  priest,  has  a  grated  open- 
ing on  eitlier  side  through  which  the  penitent 
may  speak  without  being  seen.      T.  W.  C. 

Ckmfeaaor  in  early  ecclesiastical  usage  de- 
noted one  who,  without  enduring  actual  mar- 
tyrdom had  yet  resolutely  maintained  the  ftdth 
in  the  face  of  torments.  Afterward  it  came  to 
be  applied  to  persons  of  eminently  pious  life. 
Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  King  Edward  (1004- 
66)  received  the  title  from  Pope  Alexander 
III. 

In  the  Romish  Church  a  confessor  is  a 
priest  who  has  power  to  hear  sinners  in  the 
sacrament  of  penance  and  to  give  them  abso- 
lution. The  confessors  of  the  kings  of  France 
from  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  were  constantly 
Jesuits ;  before  them,  the  Dominicans  and 
Cordeliers  shared  the  office  between  them. 
They  also  were  the  confessors  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  but  the  later  emperors  have  employed 
Jesuits.  T.  W.  0. 

Oonfirma^-tion  (strengthening),  a  rite  by 
which  baptized  persons  are  admitted  to  full 
communion  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  It 
obtains  in  the  Oriental,  the  Roman,  the  Lu- 
theran, the  Anglican,  and  some  of  the  Re- 
formed churches.  In  the  Roman  body  it  is 
held  to  be  one  of  the  7  sacraments,  and  in 
its  administration  unction  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross  are  used.    In  the  Anglican,  the  recipi* 
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eats  are  required  to  renew  the  baptismal  vow 
made  by  their  godfathers  and  godmothers,  who 
are  then  releued  from  their  responsibility. 
In  both  the  foregoing  it  is  onlv  the  bishop 
who  performs  the  rite.  In  the  Lutheran  and 
Deformed  the  pastor  does  it.  There  are  not 
a  few  in  other  communions  who  consider  the 
rite  a  natural  and  appropriate  complement  to 
that  of  infant  baptism.  T.  W.  C. 

Oon-fa'-ci-us  (Latinization  of  Eon&;-fu-tse, 
"  teacher  from  the  family  of  Eon^  ;  Kong- 
tse  is  more  correct),  the  great  Chinese  sage, 
whose  real  name  was  Tschung-ni ;  b.  in  the 
district  of  Tsow,  in  the  feudal  kingdom  of 
Lu,  in  the  southern  part  of  Shantung,  a  prov- 
ince on  the  n.e.  coast  of  China,  551  B.C.;  d. 
in  Lu,  478  B.C.  He  was  of  dLstinguiBhed 
birth,  but  losing  his  father  early,  was  reared 
in  poverty  and  entered  the  service  of  a  noble- 
man. There  he  observed  the  political  confu- 
sion due  to  the  struggles  of  the  great  vassals 
against  the  central  power  and  with  one  an- 
other, and  thus  came  to  the  determination  to 
strive  to  realize  true  principles  in  the  state. 
He  visited  the  imperial  capital,  and  from  that 
visit,  perhaps,  dates  his  love  for  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Chow  dvnasty.  At  the  age  of 
85  he  sought  in  Thsi  a  refuge  from  the  con- 
fusions in  Lu,  and  on  his  return  refused  to 
attach  himself  to  any  party.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Lu,  he  held  several  high 
offices  during  4  years.  Banished  for  14,  he 
wandered  in  many  states,  teaching  at  court 
and  among  the  people.  He  was  flnally  recalled 
through  the  influence  of  a  pupil.  His  greatest 
service  was  in  the  collection  and  editing  of 
sacred  books  (see  Chika,  Sacred  Books  of). 
It  is  doubtful  how  much  he  himself  innovated. 
His  religious  position  is  that  of  ethical  natural- 
ism (see  CmKA,  Religions  of).  His  ethics  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  harmony  with  the  or- 
der of  the  universe,  and  he  preaches  reverence, 
sincerity,  humility,  friendliness.  Justice,  "  the 
golden  rule. ' '  His  weak  points  are  to  consider 
individual  so  exclusively  in  his  relation  to  the 
state,  and  to  enjoin  toomuch external  formal  ob- 
servance. The  dominant  position  of  the  scholar 
in  China  is  due  to  Confucius,  and  he  himself  is 
the  ideal  sage  of  his  people.  Honored  at  first 
as  duke,  then  as  "  the  perfect  sage/'  "  the 
king  without  a  throne,"  he  has  many  temples, 
and  receives  offerings  and  prayers.  (See  life 
by  J.  Legge,  London,  1886,  6th  ed.,  1887,  and 
literature  under  China.)  W.  R.  M. 

Oottfft  d'^lira  (French,  *'  leave  to  choose'*), 
the  king's  writ  or  license  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  a  diocese  to  ehooM  a  bishop  in  the 
time  of  vacancy  of  the  see.  It  is  now  a  mere 
form. 

Oongregatio   da    anzllila   divines  gratias 

(Latin,  "  congregation  [or  commission],  con- 
cerning the  helps  of  divine  grace"),  the  com; 
mission  appointed  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  in 
Nov.,  1597,  to  examine  the  famous  Libert 
arbitrii  cum  gratia  donis  »  .  .  eaneordia,  etc., 
of  Molina.    See  Molina. 

Oongregmtion.  In  the  Roman  Church.  1. 
A  community  or  order  held  together  by  a  com- 
mon rule  either  with  or  without  vows.  2.  A 
group  of  monasteries  of  the  same  order  which 


combine  for  the  stricter  enforcement  of  their 
rule.  8.  The  committees  among  the  cardi- 
nals, a.  Of  the  Consistory,  prepares  the  work 
for  the  Consistory,  chiefly  that  relative  to  new 
sees,  episcopal  appointments,  new  orders,  etc. 
b.  Of  the  Holy  Office,  ».«.,  the  Inquisition 
(q.v.),  takes  cognizance  of  heresy,  e.  Of  the 
Index  (q.v.),  examines  l)ooks  and  forbids 
those  objectionable,  d.  Of  Rites,  secures  uni- 
formity in  worship,  attends  to  beatifications. 
e.  Of  Immunities,  looks  after  ecclesiastical 
junsdiction,  especially  where  it  conflicts  with 
the  civil.  /.  Of  the  Fabric,  takes  charge  of 
the  repairs  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's,  g.  Of 
the  Council,  interprets  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  A.  Of  Bishops  and  Regu- 
lars, settles  disputes  between  bishops  and  their 
clergy.  ».  Of  Discipline,  regulates  the  inter- 
nal discipline  of  monasteries,  j.  Of  the  Propa- 
ganda (q.v.).  k.  Of  Indulgences,  nlso  certifies 
relics.  7.  Ot  Heads  of  orders,  selects  topics 
for  consideration  by  the  Consistory,  tn.  Of 
Prelates,  assists  thiat  of  the  Council.  The 
pope  may  make  up  other  congregations  out  of 
the  standing  ones.  4.  Bishops -appointed  by 
the  pope  to  arrange  for  councils. 

Congregation,  X«ords  of  the,  the  title  given 
to  the  chief  subscribers  to  the  First  Covenant  at 
Edinburgh,  Dec.  8.  1557,  which  pledged  them 
to  defend  the  Reformed  faith— from  the  re- 
puted recurrence  of  the  word  congregation  in 
this  document.  For  the  same  reason  the  peo- 
ple who  adhered  to  them  were  called  the  Con- 
gregation.  (Cf.  Hetherington,  History  of  ths 
Uhurch  of  Scotland,  chap.  ii.  [Carter's  ed., 
New  York,  p.  88],  who  gives  the  text.) 

Oongragmtioiialism  is  a  form  of  church  life 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  prominence 
which  it  gives  to  the  congregations  of  be- 
lievers. It  holds  that  any  local  company  of 
Christian  people  confederate  bv  mutual  agree- 
ment, and  by  covenant  with  uod,  is  a  Chris- 
tian church ;  which  through  such  organiza- 
tion enters  a  great  sisterhood  of  equal  churches 
of  like  faith  and  order.  Every  such  church, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  H!oly  Spirit,  gov- 
ems  itself  according  to  its  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  from  its  own  members  elects 
and  ordains  its  officers  ;  by  the  votes  of  those 
members  shapes  and  administers  its  own 
affairs,  and  takes  action,  in  obedience  to 
Christ's  last  command,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

As  a  polity  it  has  two  fundamental  princi- 
ples :  on  the  one  hand,  the  independence  of 
every  such  local  church  of  all  outward  con- 
trol save  that  of  its  Great  Head  ;  and  on  the 
other,  its  obligation  to  live  in  sisterly  relations 
with  every  other,  taking  and  giving  counsel 
and  friencily  aid  as  need  requires,  and  work- 
ing with  all  others  for  the  glory  of  Ood  in  the 
reaemption  of  men.  Congregationalism  as  a 
s^tem  is  therefore  to  be  conceived  of,  not, 
like  Independency,  as  a  circle  all  of  whose 
parts  are  tied  to,  and  evolved  from  a  single 
centre ;  but  rather  as  an  ellipse,  whose  two 
foci,  of  self-completeness  and  equal  fellow- 
ship, symmetrically  control  its  development. 

Congrepationalism  understands  the  Bible, 
whether  by  precept  or  example,  to  set  forth 
but  two  torts  of  church  officers :  the  first,  in- 
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differently  called  blshopiB,  or  pastors,  or  pres* 
byters,  or  teachers,  or  elders — whose  function 
Is  that  of  guiding  with  church  authority  by 
counsel,  and  of  instructing  ;  the  second,  help* 
ers  or  deacons,  who  have  charge  of  the  secu- 
larities  of  the  body  and  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  who  aid  their  superiors  in  their  work. 

Fellowship  between  churches^-beyond  the 
interchange  of  members — is  usually  managed 
through  an  ecclesiastical  council,  composed  of 
delegates  from  churches  of  the  vicinage,  who 
advise  and  assist  in  the  formation  of  new 
churches,  in  the  settlement  and  dismission  of 
pastors,  and,  in  case  of  trouble,  offer  aid  tow- 
ard deliverance. 

Congre^tionalists  maintain  and  defend 
their  polity  mainlv  for  these  reasons :  they 
hold  it  scriptural  in  that  it  onlv  can  loyally 
practice  Christ's  law  of  discipune ;  that  the 
Acts  show  how,  under  divine  guidance,  the 
early  Christians  established  Congregational 
churches,  and  that  the  Epistles  ordain  and 
contemplate  only  Congregational  church  ac- 
tion ;  while  the  lew  texts  seeming  to  suggest 
another  svstem  do  so  in  appearance  only. 
They  hold,  it  more  practicable  than  any  other, 
in  that  in  small  communities  evangelical  be- 
lievers of  differing  preferences  most  easily 
unite  in  it ;  that,  of  itself,  it  can  anywhere 
evolve  a  church  having  an  authorized  minis- 
try, and  that  it  is  free  to  use  whatever  forms 
best  befit  its  needs,  while  unexposed,  like 
more  centralized  systems,  to  grow  weak  in 
discipline  as  it  grows  strong  in  bulk. 

They  regara  it,  moreover,  as  especially 
fitted,  by  congeniality  of  structure  ana  work- 
ing, for  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Henrt  Mahtyn  Dexter. 

OongregatioiudiBts.  It  is  the  conviction  of 
many  Con^regationalists  that  the  earliest 
Christian  believers,  in  their  inchoate  ecclesias- 
tical conditions,  were  more  nearly  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Congregational,  than  of  any  other 
polity.  Of  the  three  possible  methods  of 
church  life  and  administration — the  democ- 
racy of  Congregationalism,  the  aristocracy  of 
Prcsbyterianism,  and  the  monarchy  of  the 
episcopate,  the  patriardiate,  or  the  papacy — 
they  regard  the  Scriptures  as  making  it  clear, 
either  by  implication  in  their  account  of  early 
church  procedures,  or  in  the  way  of  various 
collateral  precepts,  that  the  primitive  disciples 
were,  in  no  honest  sense,  either  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians,  or  ecclesiastical  monardiists, 
but  essential  Congregationalists.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  this  original  constitu- 
tion of  things  passed  away,  and  that  early 
democracy  was  superseded  by  a  "stronger 
government.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  Con- 
gregationalism which  now  exists  can  trace 
back  its  lineage  scarcely  more  than  800  years. 

The  Reformation  at  first  turned  men*s 
minds  but  little  toward  the  subject  of  polity. 
And  yet  Luther,  who  was  a  man  of  the  people, 
feeling  no  inherent  repugnance  to  a  popular 
government,  came  near  to  the  rediscovery,  if 
not  the  reproduction,  of  the  primitive  Congre- 
gational way.  But  he  proved  to  be  so  over- 
weighted with  a  sense  of  doctrinal  work  need- 
ing to  be  done,  that  he  underestimated  the 
importance  of  the  relation  of  the  form  which 


church  life  takes  to  its  purity,  peace,  and 
^owth ;  and,  reacting  from  the  excessive 
liceqse  of  the  Anabaptists,  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  pla(^  seemed  providentially 
to  invite  him  toward  a  polity  in  whidi  princes 
should  lead  and  the  people  foUow  ;  so,  that, 
while  interpreting  the  Word  as  teaching  that 
under  Christ  all  church  power  inheres  m  the 
congregations  of  believers,  he  drifted  into  an 
organization  of  superintendents  and  consis- 
tories, which  graduallv  became  fatally  mixed 
up  with  the  state.  Calvin,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  never  a  man  of  the  people.  He  had  an 
appetence  for  authority,  and  when  suddenlv 
called  upon  to  organize  both  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical government  in  Geneva,  he  made  no 
concealment  of  his  preference  for  aristocracy 
as  a  better  form  of  rule  both  for  church  and 
state  than  a  democracy,  and  moulded  his  ar- 
rangements accordingly.  Thus,  since  that 
partial  rcadiustment  of  religious  affairs  in 
England  under  Henry  VIII.,  which  it  is  com- 
mon to  call  the  English  Reformation,  had 
taken  no  step  backward  toward  the  original 
republicanism  of  the  church,  it  happened  that, 
to  the  mind  of  the  entire  Protestant  Christian 
world  of  the  18th  century,  the  church  was  left 
subordinate  to  the  state.  The  prevalent  un- 
godliness drove  godl^  men  to  feel  that  further 
reform  was  imperative,  and  Cartwright,  Tra- 
vers,  Udal,  and  others  labored  in  England  dili- 
gently to  introduce  Prcsbyterianism — which, 
m  then:  exile  under  "  Bloody  Mary,*'  they  had 
learned  to  love  at  Geneva-^as  sure  to  promote 
such  reform.  But  they  waited  for  ft  at  the 
hands  of  the  civil  government,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  done  until  the  impossible  task  of 
moving  the  queen  and  the  court  had  been  ac- 
complished ;  while  their  plan  would  have  left 
all,  could  their  desired  reform  have  been 
gained,  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  same  civil 
control ;  and  their  theory  of  the  church,  as 
properly  including  the  entire  baptized  popula- 
tion of  the  land,  whose  life  was  to  be  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  gospel  by  a  church  discipline 
which  usually  proved  apractical  impossibility, 
added  the  last  fatal  ineinciency. 

In  those  days  of  disquietude  and  incertitude 
God,  "  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  coun- 
sel of  his  wiir*  raised  up — in  the  person  of 
Robert  Browne,  a  student  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge — one  who  should  cry 
mightily  in  the  wilderness,  and  do  his  en- 
deavor to  make  these  crooked  and  tangled 
paths  straight.  Whatever  may  or  may  not 
have  been  true  of  him  in  those  later  years 
when  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  impaired, 
as  the  consequence  of,  or  in  sympathy  with, 
his  shattered  bodily  health,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that,  at  this  time,  he  was  pro- 
foundly and  evangelically  in  earnest  in  the 
things  of  religion.  In  his  own  touching  lan- 
guage : 
• 

he  had  no  rest  what  he  might  do  for  the  name  and 
kingdom  of  Ood :  he  often  complained  of  theee  evill 
daiee,  and  with  manie  tears  soiigbt  where  to  And  the 
righteoiie  which  glorified  God,  with  whom  he  might 
live,  and  rejoice  together  that  they  put  away  abomi- 
nations. 

Hearing  that  there  were  believers  in  Nor- 
folk who  were  "  verie  forward**  in  the  ways 
'  of  the  Lord,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  leave 
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Cambridge,  where  one  of  the  churches  was 
pressing  him  to  receive  ordination  from  the 
Dishop,  and  occupy  its  pulpit,  and  '*  take  his 
Toiage  to  them.'^  He  accordingly  went  to 
Norwich,  where,  after  some  months  of  prayer 
and  meditation  over  God's  Word,  he  reached 
at  last  the  conviction  that  the  only  way  to 
untie  the  knot  of  difficulty  was  to  cut  it ;  and 
that,  without  waiting  any  longer  for  prince 
or  people,  they  who  desired  to  walk  with  God 
should  withdraw  themselves  from  all  who 
walk  disorderly,  and  come  out  and  be  separate 
from  the  world,  touching  no  unclean  thing, 
but  Joining  themselves  into  local  companies, 
each  one  of  which,  if  rightly  confederate  of 
true  believers,  would  be  a  true  church  of 
Christ,  competent  to  all  churchly  duty  and 
privilege.  This  he  did,  and,  when  persecuted, 
with  his  little  company  he  fled  to  Middelberg 
in  Zealand.  There  he  published  several  works 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  system  which  he 
elaborated  from  the  Scriptures ;  not  at  first  ap- 
pearing to  see  that  he  had  rediscovered,  and 
was  endeavoring  to  reduce  to  practice  the 
original  Congregationalism,  with  a  difference 
which  yet  was  hardly  a  difference.  Democ- 
racy was  not  an  idea  then  current,  and  poor 
Browne  was  no  democrat.  He  taught  that  all 
church  power  resides  in  Christ,  but  that  Christ 
reveals  nis  will  to,  and  executes  it  by,  each  of 
his  faithful  ones—his  vicegerents — so  that,  in 
point  of  practical  working,  his  invisible  abso- 
lute monarchy  of  Christ  became  indistinguish- 
able from  a  visible  pure  democracy  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  people  governed.  Christ  knew,  and 
they  knew,  that  it  was  Christ  governing 
through  them  ;  while  to  the  world  it  seemed 
only  as  the  people  bearing  rule.  All  rested 
on  a  mutual  covenant  with  each  other  and 
with  their  risen  Lord.  Their  simple  office- 
bearers—pastors or  elders,  and  deacons— they 
chose  and  ordained  from  among  themselves. 
The  seals  of  all  were  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Since  it  was  their  duty  each  to  be- 
come perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is, 
and  to  help  each  other  to  become  perfect  as 
He  is,  it  was  agreed  that  frequent  meetings 
should  be  had  in  which  each  should  criticise 
all,  to  correct  errors,  reform  abuses,  and  by 
friendly  attrition  polish  each  other  until  every 
one  become,  before  God  and  man,  **  one  entire 
and  perfect  chrysolite. ' '  The  system  was  self - 
consistent,  well-rounded,  and  complete.  It 
even  anticipated  the  time  when  the  little  one 
.should  become  a  thousand,  and — a  point  in 
which  Browneism  has  always  suffered  injus- 
tice from  the  ignorance  of  those  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  describe  it— it  provided  for  synods 
or  councils,  **  for  redresse  and  deciding  of 
matters  which  cannot  wel  be  otherwise  tSken. 
▼p  ;"  or  "  when  the  weaker  churches  seeke 
helpe  of  the  stronger." 

Could  this  system  have  had  a  fan:  chance  in 
its  beginning  bv  falling  into  the  hands  of  de« 
vout  men  of  delicate  spiritual  sensibilities  and 
a  considerable  intellectual  culture,  it  might 
more  have  modified  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  last  800  years.  But  it  required  some 
degree  of  refinement  as  well  as  of  godliness, 
for  its  proper  development  To  put  a  score 
or  two  of  illiterate  enthusiasts  picked  up  from 
the  humblest  walks  of  life,  utterly  without  ' 


experience  in  affairs,  and  born  into  narrow 

Srejudices  from  which  they  had  gained  no  de- 
verance  by  education,  to  the  development  of 
the  untried  working  of  a  politv  makmg  such 
demands  upon  the  mind  and  heart,  was  like 
asking  a  blacksmith  with  his  horny  hands  to 
regulate  a  chronometer,  or  like  drafting  a 
common  sailor  from  the  forecastle  into  the 
captain's  cabin  with  compass  and  sextant  to 
navigate  the  ship. 

Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  under  its  in- 
hospitable and  insalubrious  environment,  this 
experiment  failed,  the  little  church  went  to 
pieces,  and  Browne,  never  himself  again, 
dropped  back  through  the  favoring  hand  of  a 
noble  relative  into  an  obscure  parish,  where 
his  life  was  obscurely  ended.  But  his  books, 
despite  the  efforts  of  both  church  and  state  to 
have  them  burned,  managed  here  and  there 
to  live  and  fructify. 

And  it  was  but  a  little  while  before  Barrowe 
and  Greenwood,  whose  zeal  toward  church 
reform  had  procured  them  free  lodgings  in  the 
Fleet  prison,  were  writing  there  on  scraps  of 
paper  which,  by  the  friendly  hands  of  occa- 
sional visitants,  they  smuggled  over  to  an  un« 
licensed  printing-house  in  Dordrecht,  tracts  in 
which  they  argued  strenuously  for  Browne's 
system,  shorn  of  what  seemed  to  them  its  dis- 
astrous feature.  From  their  ppint  of  view, 
the  fact  that  his  church  had  been  ruled  by  the 
ignorant  brethren,  had  shipwrecked  it.  They 
therefore  proposed  to  borrow  from  the  nascent 
Presby tenamsm  of  Cartwri^ht  and  his  friends 
its  idea  of  the  eldership,  which  they  engrafted 
upon  their  Congregationalism  by  the  mgeni- 
0U8  expedient  of  requiring  the  brethren  oi  the 
church  first  freely  to  elect  the  elders  whom 
they  were  afterward  to  obey  in  the  Lord.  By 
this  happy  hybridization  it  occurred  to  them 
that  all  the  Congregational  elements  of  value 
found  in  Browne's  system  could  be  retained, 
and  the  tremendous  risk  of  its  practical  de- 
mocracy be  avoided  by  resting  the  government 
of  the  church  in  the  hands  only  of  its  ablest 
and  wisest  men.  On  that  basis  a  church  was 
formed  in  London  which,  after  some  years' 
experience  by  most  of  its  members  in  prison, 
migrated  to  Amsterdam,  where  it  became 
known  as  *'  the  exiled  English  church,"  under 
Francis  Johnson,  pastor,  and  Henry  Ains- 
worth,  teacher. 

The  event  proved  that  imperfectly  sanctified 
human  nature  was  much  the  same  in  Amster- 
dam as  in  Middelberg,  and  that  the  new  plan 
of  governing  a  church  by  elders  had  its  diffi- 
culties in  the  minds  of  some  members  who 
understood  that  the  supremacy  of  their  voles 
had  first  raised  those  elders  to  power.  More- 
over, most  of  the  various  incapacities  which 
had  interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  Browne's 
church  thrust  themselves  into  notice  in  that  of 
Johnson,  and  the  repeated  endeavors  of  the 
body  to  make  inquisition  over  itself,  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  of  remaining  imperfec- 
tions, ended  more  in  mutual  recrimination 
than  in  a  loftier  life.  It  gradually  made  itself 
obvious  that,  whatever  the  respective  merits 
of  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism 
when  separate,  the  two  systems  are  ill  fitted 
to  work  happilv  together  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  church.    Hence,  Johnson  and  Ains- 
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worth  drifted  apart ;  the  former  leading  the 
majority  of  the  church  after  him  toward  a 
Presbyterianism  which  was  actual  in  every- 
thing out  name ;  the  latter  drawing  the  mi- 
nority toward  a  view  of  the  church  constitution 
which  reduced  the  Presbyterianism  of  the 
mixture,  which  was  known  as  Barrowism  in 
distinction  from  Brownism,  to  its  minimum. 
,  When  John  Robinson  and  his  company 
from  the  North  of  England  came  upon  the 
scene,  in  1608,  thenr  ranged  themselves  upon 
the  more  practically  democratic  of  the  two 
sides,  although  Robinson  was  careful  to  ez- 

glain  that  he  did  not  look  upon  democracy  as 
eing  really^  a  fit  government  for  church  or 
state,  as  Amsworth  had  already  said  to  Mr. 
Bernard: 

for  popular  government  (which  Jfr.  Bern.  wooJd 
tradace  vs  by  :)  we  hold  It  not,  we  approve  it  not ;  for 
if  the  multitnae  govern,  then  who  shalbe  governed. 

And  when,  in  1620,  the  minority  of  Robin- 
son's company,  under  the  leadership  of  Elder 
Brewster,  settled  the  Old  Colony,  the  number 
of  Congregational  churches  in  the  world  which 
can  now  be  identified  was  very  small — not 
more  than  5  or  6.  Johnson  had  died  in  1618, 
and  the  fragment  of  his  congregation  which 
had  followed  him  to  Emden  and  then  back  to 
Amsterdam,  seems  to  have  disappeared  as  an 
9rganization. .  Ainsworth's  company  remained 
at  Amsterdam ;  the  majority  of  Robinson's 
company  were  tarrying  a  little  longer  at  Ley- 
den  under  him,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  remnant  of  the  original  London  church  still 
abiding  in  that  city,  besides  the  company  gath- 
ered, in  1616,  by  Henry  Jacob  in  Southwark. 
Possibly  there  were  feeble  little  churches  in 
Norwich  and  Chatham.  But  by  the  largest 
estimate  the  Congregationalists  of  that  date 
were  but  a  feeble  f olL 

In  this  country  their  growth  for  a  long  time 
kept  p.ice  with  that  of  the  population.  It  is 
notorious  that  when  the  Masisachusetts  Colony 
was  settled,  10  years  after  Plymouth,  its  good 
people  had  no  idea  of  becoming  Congregation- 
alists. They  were  Puritans,  but  not  Separa- 
tists, and  they  had  a  very  distinct  prejudice 
against  the  Plymouth  men.  They  left  the 
English  Channel  with  a  vague  notion  that 
somehow  they  were  goin^  to  reproduce  the 
Church  of  England  here,  m  that  purified  and 
beatific  state  for  which  they  had  long  been 
contending  at  home  in  vain.  But  when  they 
came  on  shore  thcv  were  confronted  with  the 
facts  that  they  haa  no  church,  and  no  bishop 
to  arrange  properly  that  they  should  have  one, 
to  ordain  its  pastor,  and  generally  to  bless  the 
movement.  So  that  precisely  that  happened 
to  them  which  John  Robinson  had  foreseen 
and  predicted  when  he  had  said  to  his  own 
departing  company  :  '*  there  will  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  unconformable  [i.«.,  the 
merely  Nonconformist  Puritan]  Ministers  and 
you,  when  they  come  to  the  practise  of  the 
Ordinances  out  of  the  Eingdome."  To  have 
a  church  it  was  necessary  for  the  Mattapan 
and  Salem  and  Shawm  ut  men  to  make  one 
for  themselves,  which,  with  some  help  be- 
sought by  themselves  from  the  Plymouth  men, 
they  did.  And  so  they,  too,  had  a  Congre- 
gational church,  and  churches,  and  becune 
Congregationalists* 


When  Mr.  Cotton  came  over,  and  when  he 
and  Richard  Mather  and  the  other  great  lights 
investigated  the  subject  and  wrote  upon  it, 
they  came  out  just  where  it  might  safely  have 
lieen  predicted  that  they  would  come  out. 
Some  kind  of  Congregationalism  necessarily 
they  must  agree  upon,  but  with  the  tremen- 
dous home  pressure  against  popular  rights, 
and  with  the  sharp  eyes  of  king  and  court  and 
hierarchy  upon  Uiem,  it  must  be  Uiat  kind 
which  had  least  of  democracy  entering  into  it. 
So  it  came  about  that — ^with  the  exception  of 
some  mildness  in  the  insignificant  and  de- 
spised Plymouth  Colony — ^the  Congregational- 
ism of  New  England  was  handicapped  in  the 
outset  by  so  large  an  infusion  of  Presbyterian- 
ism, as  sadly  to  interfere  with  its  faithful  and 
successful  working.  It  would  indeed  be  diffi- 
cult for  a  Congregationalist  of  to-day  to  be 
present  in  spirit,  as,  by  the  careful  study  of  a 
good  many  documents,  some  printed,  but  more 
unprinted,  he  may  fairly  manaffe  to  be,  in  an 
assembly  of  a  church  of  that  day  when  en- 
gaged in  the  transaction  of  important  busi- 
ness, without  a  considerable  shock  to  his  sense 
of  fairness,  and  no  little  wonderment  as  to 
what  manner  of  polity  it  might  be  which  was 
undergoing  administration.  Suppose  him  to 
try  the  First  Church  of  Boston  on  lecture-day, 
Thursday,  March  15-26,  1637-88,  where  Mrs. 
Anne  Hutchinson  is  under  examination  before 
the  church  for  divers  heretical  opinions.  The 
members  are  there  in  full  force,  with  Pastor 
Wilson,  Teacher  Cotton,  the  ruling  elders, 
and  6  or  7  ministers  of  neighboring  Siurches. 
Mr.  Shepard,  of  the  church  in  Cambridge, 
makes  the  charges.  There  was  a  long  discus- 
sion whether  Mrs.  Hutchinson  denied  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  She  thinks  the  human 
spirit  is  immortal,  but  wants  it  proved  that 
the  soul  is.  After  some  disoussion  Elder  Lev- 
crett  called  upon  the  church  to  say  whether 
they  were  satisfied  with  what  the  accused  said 
on  that  point.  Whereupon  Sergeant  Savage, 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  son-in*law,  suggested  that 
he  thought  there  was  too  mudi  haste,  and  the 
churcJi  ought  to  have  time  to  think  of  it. 
But  the  pastor  and  the  governor  thought 
enough  had  been  said  to  warrant  a  decision. 
Pastor  Wilson  blandly  remarked  that  ''he 
looked  upon  her  opinion  to  be  dangerous  and 
danmable,  and  to  be  no  less  than  Sadducisme 
and  Atheism,  and  therefore  to  be  detested." 
Mr.  Davenport,  then  in  Boston  on  his  way  to 
New  Haven,  declared  that  her  opinions 
"  shake  the  \ery  foundation  of  our  fsAth,  and 
tend  to  the  overthrow  of  all  religion."    The 

e«tor  called  for  a  decision.  Then  Mrs. 
utchinson's  son,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
church,  wanted  to  know  by  what  rule  he 
should  act.  The  pastor  told  him  "he  had 
better  think  whether  God  would  confess  him 
in  heaven  if  he  denied  to  confess  the  truth 
before  men,  even  though  against  his  own 
mother."  Son-in-law  Savage  ventur«l  also 
to  intimate  that  he  did  not  see  any  rule  which 
would  justify  the  church  in  proceeding  at  this 
stage,  whereat  the  Rev.  Mr.  Symmes,  of 
Charlestown,  expressed  the  fear  **  that  if,  by 
any  means,  this  should  be  carried  over  into 
England,  that  in  New  England,  and  in  such  a 
congregation"   such  things  took  place,    it 
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would  be  "  one  of  the  greatest  of  dishonors  to 
JestM  Christ  and  of  reproach  to  these  churches 
that  hath  bin  done  since  we  came  hither." 
It  was  then  proposed  that  all  those  who  dis- 
sented from  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
churc;h  should  be  put  under  admonition,  and 
so  deprived  of  the  power  to  vote,  to  wiiicli 
Pastor  Wilson  replied :  "  I  think  you  speak 
very  well ;  it  is  very  meet. '  *  Thisiiccordingly 
was  done,  and  then,  the  church  assenting  bv 
silence,  the  chief  culprit  was  also  admonishea. 
A  week  later  the  trial  was  resumed.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  avowed  repentance.  "  She  had 
spoken  unadvisedly  and  rashlv.  llie  root  of 
ail  was  the  hight  and  pride  of  her  spirit.  She 
was  heartily  sorry  she  had  slighted  the  minis- 
ters." But  Mr.  Shepard  was  '*  unsatisfied  if 
her  repentance  were  true. ' '  So  was  Mr.  Eliot. 
Mr.  Symmes  was  glad  to  see  any  humiliation 
in  her  ;  but  Mr.  Peters  **  did  think  she  would 
have  humbled  herself  more."  Deputv-gov- 
ernor  Dudley  was  "  very  much  afraid  her  re- 

g^ntance  would  do  more  hurt  than  her  errors, 
er  repentance  was  in  a  paper  which  he  didnt 
know  who  drew  up  ;  it  certainly  wasn't  in  her 
countenance."  Mr.  Shepard  returned  to  the 
soblect  squarely  to  say  :  ''  ^ou  have  not  only 
to  dealc  with  a  woman  this  day  that  houlds 
diverse  erronious  opinions,  but  with  one  that 
never  had  anv  trew  grace  in  her  hart :  yea, 
this  day,  she  hath  shewed  herselfe  to  be  a  no- 
torious Imposter  :  it  is  a  Tricke  of  as  notori- 
ous Subtiltie  as  ever  was  held  in  the  Church." 
Ail  who  spoke  thought  she  ought  to  be  cast 
out,  until  some  one  inquired  "  how  they  etmld 
cast  out  a  penitent,  since  the  Scripture  de- 
clareth  that  he  who  conf esseth  and  forsaketh 
his  sin  shall  have  mercy,  and  we  are  to  bear 
with  patience  the  contrary-minded?"  To 
whom  Mr.  Cotton  tersely  explained  that  that 
applied  to  true  penitence,  and  the  "  contrary- 
nUoded"  referred  to  were  those  who  were 
without.  Those  who  were  on  the  other  side 
still  being  under  admonition,  the  church  unan- 
imously sanctioned  the  proposition  of  expul- 
sion, whereupon  Pastor  Wilson,  in  the  name 
of  the  church,  delivered  the  poor  woman  to 
Satan,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  com- 
manded her  as  a  leper  to  withdraw  herself  out 
of  the  congregation,  as  one  who  may  now 
have  no  part  in  them  or  benefit  by  them. 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
e^ry  respect,  those  were  ruder  and  harder 
times  than  these  in  which  we  live  ;  but,  with 
all  due  allowance,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
recognize  in  such  a  scene  the  lineaments  of  a 
^air  and  honorable  government  by  the  people, 
acting  under  the  benign  orders  of  a  Goa  of 
Infinite  Justice  and  a  Saviour  of  infinite 
mercy. 

Such  a  phase  of  Congregationalism  as  this 
could  not  be  permanently  satisfactory  to  an 
Intelligent  people  who  were  on  their  way  to 
be  a  free  people.  Yet  it  was  not  until  the 
days  of  John  Wise  and  Nathaniel  Emmons ; 
not  until  well  into  the  present  century ;  not 
until  the  aspects  and  infiuences  of  civil  gov- 
ernment favored  such  a  transfer ;  that  the  gen^ 
eral  system  of  the  fathers  was  clarified  and 
energized  by  purging  out  the  last  vestige  of 
that  Presbytenanism  which  had  so  long  oeen 
a  curse  to  it,  and  its  development  into  a  Con- 


gregationalism which  is  a  self -consistent,  ho- 
mogeneous, and  satisfactory  democratic  polity, 
fitting  exactly  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
commands  of  OoA. 

Before  a.d.  1800  Congregationalism  was 
scarcely  known  out  of  New  England,  and  the 
first  generation  of  the  19th  century  had  nearly 
ffono  by  before  New  England  Congregational- 
ists  emigrating  to  the  interior  and  the  West 
became  aware  that  Presbyterianism  is  not  the 
same  church  government  under  another  name, 
and  began  to  inquire  why  those  simple  and 
scriptural  methodfs  which  worked  so  well  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Byram  river  should  not 
also  prove  possible,  practical,  and  beneficent 
on  its  western  side.  In  1852,  by  the  abroga- 
tion of  what  had  been  since  1801  on  both  sides 
a  well-intended  "Plan  of  Union"  between 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  but 
whose  working  had  not  satisfied  the  latter,  the 
Congregationalists  first  steadily  began  to  grow 
in  the  newer  sections  of  the  land.  The  first 
real  attempts  at  accurate  denominational  statis- 
tics' date  back  only  to  1846,  although  a  vague 
endeavor  had  been  made  85  years  before.  A 
comparative  fflance  at  the  returns  of  a  few 
years  may  be  instructive  : 

Churchefl.         Memben.  MlniBtera. 

1700....   680 —-....  (41  charches Tscsnt) 

1845 M71 16&,287....  1,418 

1848  ....1,887 177,668...  1,618 

(No  return*  for  1849.) 

1880  ....8,671 860,468...  8,644 

1860 8,043 880,801....  8.878 

1870 8,874 888,080....  8,685 

1880 4,660 475,608....  4,406 

It  is  usual  for  the  Congregational  ministers 
of  a  neighborhood  to  be  united  in  a  ministerial 
association  which  meets  two  or  three  times  a 
year  for  purposes  of  better  acquaintance,  spir- 
itual intercourse,  and  professional  improve- 
ment. It  has  become  the  practice  for  students 
desiring  introduction  to  the  ministry  to  seek, 
and,  if  all  be  well,  to  receive  from  such  asso- 
ciations a  certificate  of  approval,  which  be- 
comes a  sufficient  commendation  to  the 
churches.  Lately  it  has  also  become  common 
for  membership  in  some  such  body,  as  involv- 
ing the  good-will  and  confidence  of  his  neigh- 
bors, to  be  recognized  as  orderly  proof  of  good 
standing  in  the  Congregational  ministry. 

These  district  associations  are  affiliated  in 
delegated  state  associations  which  meet  once 
a  year.  The  churches  are  also  joined  in  confer- 
ences, much  as  the  ministers  are  in  these  asso- 
ciations. 

The  Triennial  National  Council,  composed* 
of  carefully-proportioned  delegations  from  alt 
the  Congregational  churches  of  the  land,  was 
formed  at  Oberlin  in  1871,  and  has  met  at 
New  Haven  in  1874,  Detroit  in  1877,  St.  Louis, 
in  1880,  Concord,  N.  U.,  in  1888,  Chicago  iik 
1886,  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1888. 

There  are  7  benevolent  societies  through 
which  the  Congregationalists  of  the  United 
States  work  together  for  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  CO- operate  largely  with  Christians  of 
other  polities  through  Bible,  tract,  Sunday- 
school,  seamen's  friend,  temperance,  moral 
reform,  and  kindred  organizations. 

These  are :  1.  The  American  Board  of  Com^ 
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missf  oners  for  Foreign  Missions,  established 
in  1810,  which  has  22  missions,  1050  stations 
and  out  stations,  473  missionaries  and  assist- 
ant missionaries,  2185  native  laborers,  836 
churches,  with  about  81,000  members,  126 
high  schools  and  seminaries  for  young  men 
and  women,  with  over  70C0  students,  and  a 
total  of  near  48^000  children  and  youth  who 
fire  under  Christian  instruction.  The  annual 
receipts  are  about  $400,000  in  donations  and 
nearly  $150,000  in  legacies. 

2.  The  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
organized  in  1826.  It  has  aided  to  establish 
6081  churches,  nearly  half  of  which  have 
come  to  self-support.  It  has  collected  and 
disbursed  in  cash  over  12  millions  of  dollars, 
and  supplied  need^  pastors  and  their  families 
with  nearly  2  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
clothing,  books,  and  other  valuables.  Its  an- 
nual receipts  are  about  $550,000  In  cash  and 
nearly  $70,000  in  supplies. 

8.  The  American  Missionary  Association, 
organized  in  1846,  was  originally  especially  to 
aid  the  slave,  and  since  emancipation  it  has 
sousht  to  prepare  the  colored  people  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  citizens  and  Chris- 
tians, not  forgetting  the  Indians  and  the 
Chinese.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing 136  churches  and  58  colleges  and 
schoolSf  having  under  instruction  nearly  12,000 
pupils.  It  estimates  that  there  are  more  than 
200,000  scholars  taught  by  those  whom  it  has 
trained. 

4.  The  American  College  and  Education 
Society,  organized  in  1816  as  the  **  American 
Education  Society. "  lis  object  is  to  aid  col- 
leges when  in  their  formative  stage,  and  to 
assist  pious  young  men  to  obtain  an  education 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  It  has  aided  about 
7500  young  men  into  the  pulpit.  It  had  last 
year  on  its  list  280.  It  has  done  what  it  could 
also  to  aid  28  colleges  and  seminaries  toward 
self-support. 

5.  The  American  Congregational  Union, 
whose  object  Is  to  assist  in  the  erection  of 
churches  and  parsonages.  Its  total  resources 
for  church-building  last  year  were  $162,803.,- 
94  ;  for  parsonages,  $26,584.26. 

6.  The  Congregational  Sunday-school  and 
Publishing  Society.  During  1888  it  aided  in 
the  organization  of  497  Sunday-schools,  and 
made  2582  grants  of  Sundav-school  literature. 
Its  total  receipts  were  $45,496.58. 

7.  The  New  West  Education  Commission, 
whose  object  is  to  promote  Christian  civiliza- 
tion in  Utah  and  adjacent  states  and  terri- 
tories. It  maintains  80  schools,  with  more 
than  twice  that  number  of  teachers,  in  which 
are  nearly  8000  pupils,  nearly  one  third  of 
whom  are  Mormons,  and  as  many  more  apos- 
tates from  the  Mormon  faith.  It  has  also  24 
Sunday-schools  including  nearly  2000  pupils. 
Its  total  income  for  the  last  vear  was  $65,- 
751.89. 

Congregationalists  in  the  United  States  have 
also  7  theological  seminaries  for  the  training 
of  ministers,  Intended  especially  for  those  who 
have  already  taken  a  college  degree,  yet  ex- 
ceptionally admitting  others.  These  are  An- 
dover,  opened  for  service  in  1808 ;  Bangor, 
which  began  its  work  in  1816 ;  Yale,  which 
graduated  its  first  dass  in  1825 ;  Hartford 


(formerly  East  Windsor),  founded  in  1884; 
Oberlin,  which  received  students  in  1838; 
Chicago,  which  commenced  its  labors  in  1858, 
and  the  Pacific  (at  Oakland,  Cal.),  where  in- 
struction be^an  in  1869.  For  the  last  10  years 
these  7  seminaries  in  all  together  have  aver- 
aged, adding  a  whole  one  for  a  fraction,  43 
Srofessors,  21  instructors  or  lecturers,  10  resl- 
6nt  licentiates,  18  in  their  advanced  or  gradu- 
ate classes,  89  seniors,  95  nuddlers,  104  juniors, 
52  in  special  courses— an  average  total  of  68 
instructors  and  868  students.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  last  reported  year  is  noticeably 
above  these  averages,  reporting  74  instructors, 
with  490  undergraduate  students,  of  whom  92 
were  seniors,  113  middlers,  132  juniors,  and 
153  specials. 

It  is  a  cheering  fact  with  which  to  conclude 
our  view  of  American  Congregationalists,  that 
their  latest  statistics  show  for  the  last  5  years 
a  net  annual  gain  of  very  nearly  112  churches 
and  of  almost  16,000  members. 

We  have  seen  that  there  were  only  2  or  8 
feeble  Congregational  churches  in  England 
when  emigration  to  this  countrv  began.  Ten 
years  before  the  convocation  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  there  were  no  more,  save  that 
5  or  6  Baptist  churches,  who  were  immersing 
Congregationalists,  had  added  a  little  to  the 
growth  of  Separatism  in  England.  The  fact 
was  that  Puritanism  never  took  kindly  to 
Separatism,  while  at  the  same  time  New 
England  was  drawing  that  element  to  herself 
o?er  sea.  But  when  the  ferment  of  the  civil 
war  came  on,  Congregationalism,  which  the 
English  have  usually  preferred  to  call  Inde- 
pendency, began  a  swift  and  large  growth, 
especially  in  London  and  its  neighborhood. 
It  is  probably  to  be  confessed  that  it  fiouriched 
for  a  time  exceptionally  among  the  illiterate, 
who  had  an  enthusiastic  or  even  a  fanatical 
turn.  But  about  the  time  when  the  I^ong 
Parliament  opened  it  began  to  make  its  way 
as  never  before  among  the  better  class  of  Puri- 
tans, men  like  Nye,  Goodwin,  Bridge,  Buiv 
roughs,  and  Simpson  being  numbered  among 
its  stoutest  adherents  ;  a  thing  helped  by  the 
steady  flow  of  a  stream  of  influence  from'Kew 
England  in  letters  and  treatises  from  Cotton. 
Hooker,  Davenport,  Richard  Mather,  Samuel 
Stone,  and  their  compeers.  As  late  as  1641  as 
wise  and  good  a  man  as  Richard  Baxter  con- 
fessed that  before  then,  he  "  never  thought 
what  Presbytery  or  Independency  were,  nor 
ever  spake  with  a  man  that  seemed  to  know 
it."  There  were  10  or  11  Congregationcd- 
ists  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  ;  Cotton, 
Hooker,  and  Davenport  being  invited  from 
this  country,  but  failing  to  see  "  a  sufiicient 
call."  Cromwell  and  the  army  favored  Inde- 
pendency, and  the  polity  made  a  long  stride 
forward.  But  the  Restoration  soon  darkened 
the  heavens,  and  a  series  of  tyrannical  acts 
followed.  Not  until  1689  did  England  begin 
to  mitigate  itself  toward  Nonconformists. 
Slowly  one  senseless  and  cruel  discrimination 
against  them  after  another  has  been  swept 
away,  until  at  last  even  they  have  a  college  in 
Oxford.  English  Congregationalists  deserve 
great  honor  that,  in  the  face  of  such  hostility, 
Uiey  have  made  so  large  a  growth.  Thar 
last  Year  Book  reports  in  England  and  Wales 
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4376  churches,  branch  churches,  and  mission 
stations.  Besides  these  they  have  in  Scotland 
101  churches  and  stations ;  in  Ireland,  123 ; 
Canada.  201 ;  Australia,  810 ;  New  Zealand, 
U ;  Natal,  etc.,  26 ;  South  Africa,  89 ;  Ja- 
maica, 41 ;  British  Guiana,  89 ;  India,  81 ; 
China,  2 ;  on  the  Continent,  4,  and  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  11.  These  aggregate  5828. 
Add  these  to  the  4569  on  the  American  list, 
and  we  get  a  grand  total  of  well  on  toward 
10.000  (9897)  Congregational  churches  known 
and  tabulated  among  English  speakine  peoples. 
Baptists,  Unitarians,  and  UniversaUsts  have 
sometimes  been  accounted  Congregationallsts. 
But  the  former,  although  using  substantially 
the  democratic  polity,  so  radically  differ  from 
Congrcgationalists  on  more  than  one  important 
point,  that  it  seems  fallacious  to  endeavor  to 
include  them  under  that  name ;  while  the 
laxity  of  discipline  as  well  as  of  theology  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  two,  is  so  great  and  vital, 
thai  they  can  hardly  in  fairness  be  accounted 
as  having  any  polity  at  all. 

.    Hbkrt  Kabttk  Dbxtbb. 

LrnERATtTBB. — ^R.  Browne,  A  Booke  which 
$hsite$h  the  Life  and  Mannert  of  all  True 
Christiaju  and  howe  fmlike  they  are  tmto  Turk&i 
and  Papistes,  and  Heathen  Folke.  AUo  the 
^rintee  and  Partes  ofcUl  Diuinitie,  etc.,  Mid- 
delbvn^h,  1582. 

H.  Barrowe  and  J.  Greenwood,  A  True  De- 
$eription,  out  of  the  Word  of  Ood,  of  the  Viei- 
bU  Church  (Dort),  1589. 

H.  Barrowe,  A  Brief  Diseouerie  of  the  Fhlse 
Church,  etc.  (Dort).  1590. 

F.  Johnson  and  H.  Ainsworth,  A  True  Con- 
fgesion  of  the  Faith,  and  Htmble  At^nowledg- 
meiU  of  the  Alegeanee,  which  wee  hit  Maiestiee 
SabjecU  falsely  called  Brownists  doo  hould  tow* 
ards  God,  etc.,  1596. 

H.  Ainsworth,  Confessio  Fidei  Anglorvm 
Qaorundam  in  Bdgia  iSxulantium,  etc.,  1598, 
Sded..  1607. 

F.  Johnson  and  H.  Ainsworth,  An  Apologie 
or  Defense  of  such  Irue  Christians  as  are  com- 
monly  ijmt  unjustly)  called  Brownists  (Amster- 
dam), 1604. 

J.  Smyth,  ParaUeles,  CensvreSt  OhserwUions, 
etc.,  1609. 

J.  Robinson,  A  Justification  of  Separation 
from  the  Church  of  England,  etc.,  1610 ;  in 
Works,  Loudon,  1851. 

J.  Robinson,  The  Peoples  Plea  for  the  Bxer- 
esse  of  Prophesie,  etc.,  Leyden,  1618 :  in 
Works,  London,  1851. 

J.  Robinson,  A  lust  and  Neeessarie  Apologie 
cf  certain  Christians,  no  lesse  coiitumeliously 
then  commonly  called  Brownists  or  Barrowists, 
etc..  1625  ;  in  Works,  London,  1851. 

R.  Mather,  Church- Government  and  Chwrh- 
Cownant  discussed,  in  an  Answer  of  the  Elders, 
etc.,  London,  1643. 

J.  Cotton,  The  Keyes  of  the  KinMbm  of 
Ilsaeen,  and  Potoer  thereof,  etc,  London, 
1644,  4th  ed.,  Boston.  1852. 

T.  Weld,  A  Brief  Narration  of  the  Practices 

?f  ths  Chfirches  in  New  England,  etc.,  London, 
645  ;  London,  1647. 

W.  Bartlet,  Ichnographia ;  or  a  Modell  of 
the  Primitive  CongregcUional  Way,  etc.,  Lon. 
don,  1647. 


T.  Hooker,  A  Survw  qf  the  Qumms  ef 
Church-Discipline,  etc.,  London,  1648. 

A  Platform  of  Church- Discipline  gathered 
out  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  agreed  upon  by 
the  Elders  and  Messengers  qf  the  Churches  as- 
sembled in  Vie  Synod  at  Cambridge,  etc.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1649  ;  Boston,  1855. 

8.  Stone,  A  CongregcUional  Church  is  a 
Catholike  Visible  Churefi,  etc.,  London,  1652. 

A  Declaration  of  the  Faith  and  Order  earned 
and  practised  in  the  Congregational  Churches 
in  England,  agreed  upon,  at  the  Savoy,  eta, 
London.  1658,  8d  ed.,  1688. 

Propositions  concerning  the  Subject  of  Bap- 
tism and  CoTisodation  of  Churches,  etc.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1662. 

J.  Eliot,  Communion  of  Churches:  or  the 
Divine  Management  of  Gospel  Churches  by  the 
Ordinance  of  Councils,  etc.,  Cambridge,  1665. 

J.  Davenport,  T/ie  Power  of  Congregational 
Churches  Asserted  and  Vindicated,  etc.,  Loa- 
don,  1672. 

I.  Cliauncy,  7%0  Divine  Institution  of  OSm- 
gregational  Churc/ies,  etc,  asserted  and prowd, 
etc.,  London,  1697. 

I.  Mather,  The  Order  of  the  Gospel,  professed 
and  practised  by  Vie  Churches  of  New  EngUutd 
justified,  etc.,  Boston,  1700. 

C.  Mather,  Magnalia  Christi  Americanm,- 
etc.,  London,  1702,  8d  ed.,  Hartford,  1858. 

A  Confession  of  Faith  owned  and  consented 
to  at  Saybrook,  etc..  New  Londod,  1710. 

J.  Wise,  The  Churches  Ouarrel  Espoused, 
etc.,  Boston,  1710.  5th  ed.,  Boston,  1860. 

I.  Mather,  A  Disquisition  concerning  Eccle- 
siastical Councils,  etc.,  Boston,  1716. 

J.  Wise,  A  Vindication  of  the  Government 
of  the  New  England  Churches,  Boston,  1717, 
4th  ed.,  Boston,  1860. 

C.  Mather,  Ratio  Disdplinm  Fratruin  Nov- 
Anglorum,  Boston,  1726. 

8.  Mather,  An  Apology  for  the  Liberties  ^ 
the  Churches  of  New  England,  etc.,  London, 
1738. 

E.  Chaplin,  A  Treatise  on  Church  Govern^ 
ment,  etc.,  Boston,  1773. 

Z.  Adams,  Anstoer  to  ''A  Treatise,**  etc., 
Boston,  1773. 

E.  Chaplin,  Congregationalism  explained  iy 
tlie  Cambridge  Platform,  etc.,  Boston,  1794. 

T.  C.  Upham.  Ratio  Disciplinof,  or  the 
Constitution  of  Congregational  Oiurches  ecs' 
amined,  etc.,  Portland,  1829,  2d  ed.,  Port- 
land, 1844. 

G.  Punchard,  ^  View  of  Congregationalism, 
etc.,  Salem,  1840,  4th  ed.,  Boston,  1856. 

G.  Punchard,  History  of  Congregationdlism, 
etc.,  Salem,  1841,  4th  ed.,  greatly  enlarged, 
Boston,  1860. 

R.  Vaughan,  Congregationalism  viewed  it^ 
*relationto  Modem  Society,  etc.,  London,  1841. 

E.  Pond,  A  ManiuU  of  Congregationalism, 
Portland,  1848  ;  Bangor,  1859. 

E.  R.  Tyler,  The  Congregational  Catechism, 
etc.,  New  Haven,  1844. 

Manwd  of  Church  Polity,  prepared  by  • 
Committee  of  the  General  AssocuUion  of  lowsk^ 
Burlington,  1850. 

The  Flan  of  Union  of  1801  between  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Presbyterians,  and  Reasssu 
why  it  sJumld  be  abandoned.  New  York,  1858. 

P.  Cummings,  A  Dictionary  of  Oongregth 
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iiorial   U»age$  and  Principles,  Boston,  1852, 
5th  ed.  1854. 

J.  W.  Wellman,  The  Church  Polity  of  the 
Pilgrims,  Boston,  1857. 

D.  A.  White,  New  England  Ctrngregatumal- 
iem  in  its  Origin  and  Purity,  etc.,  Balem, 
1861. 

I.  E.  Roy,  A  Manual  of  the  Principles,  etc., 
of  the  Goiwregatianal  Churches,  Chicago,  1869. 

H.  M.  Dexter,  Congregationalism :  W  Jiat  it 
is;  Whence  it  is;  How  it  works;  why  it  is 
better  than  any  other  polity,  etc.,  Boston, 
1865.  5tb  ed.,  1879. 

Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
1865  (phonographic),  Boston,  1866. 

J.  Waddmgton.  Congregational  History, 
London,  1869,  finished  in  1878. 

H.  M.  Dexter,  The  Church  Pidity  of  the  Pil- 
grims  the  Polity  of  the  New  Testament,  etc., 
Boston,  187U. 

L.  Bacon,  The  Genesis  af  the  New  England 
Churches,  New  York.  1874. 

H.  M.  Dexter,  The  Congregationalism  of 
the  last  Three  Hundred  Years  as  seen  in  its 
Literature,  etc.,  New  York,  1880. 

G.  Punchard,  Congregationalism  in  America 
from  1629  to  1879,  Boston,  1880. 

H.  M.  Dexter.  A  Hand-Book  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, Boston,  1880. 

G.  T.  Ladd,  The  Principles  of  Church 
Polity,  etc.,  New  York,  1882. 

A.  H.  Ross,  A  Pocket  Manual  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, Chicago,  1888. 

R.  W.  Dale,  A  Manual  of  Congregatiovtal 
PrincMes,  London,  1884. 

G.  Huntington,  Outlines  of  Congregational 
History,  Boston,  1885. 

A.  H.  Ross,  The  Church-Kingdom,  etc., 
Boston,  1987. 

Hknry  Marttn  Dexter. 

OonoD,  pope  686-87 ;  b.  in  Thrace ;  edu- 
cated in  Sicily.  His  pontificate  is  distin- 
guished for  nothing.  F.  H.  F. 

Ck>noiiit6s,  followers  of  Conon,  bishop  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  who  was  himself  a  follower 
of  John  Philoponus,  who  taueht  the  so-called 
Tritheism,  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  consist- 
ing in  the  possession  of  one  abstract  and  gen- 
eric nature.  The  party  disappears  after  the 
year  700.  P.  H.  P. 

Oonimd  of  Marburg.   See  Eonrad  of  Mar- 
burg. 
Oonsangtdnity.    See  Marriage. 

Oonsoimio«  (from  the  Latin  eonseientia 
[consciousness!),  which,  however,  was  not 
used  in  a  religious  sense.  The  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  was  it  em- 
ployed by  our  Lord.  It  is  the  power  by, 
which  a  man  passes  Judgment  on  his  own  acts, 
words,  or  thoughts,  as  good  or  e^il.  It  is  not 
a  development,  nor  a  conclusion  derived  from 
reflection,  but  belongs  to  man's  nature  as  a 
rational,  moral  being.  It  is  God's  vicegerent 
in  the  soul,  reminding  man  of  his  responsibil- 
ities. The  apostle  recognizes  its  existence  and 
authority  (Rom.  ii.  15,  xiii.  5,  6,  2  Cor.  iv.  2), 
struggled  earnestly  himself  to  keep  it  good 
(Ads  xxiv.  16,  2  Cor.  i.  12),  and  enjoined  the 
same  upon  others  (1  Tim.  i.  5.  19,  lii.  0).  It 
is  not  of  itself  a  standard  of  duty,  for  it  may 


be  perverted,  or,  as  the  apostle  says,  *'  defiled" 
(Titus  i.  15),  or  even  "seared  with  a  hot 
iron"  ( 1  Tim.  iv.  2).  It  requires,  therefore,  to 
be  educated  and  trained,  or  it  may  sadly  mis- 
lead, as  when  Paul  thought  himself  doing  God 
service  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  most 
provoking  his  wrath.  It  always  involves  the 
idea  of  a  law  enjoining  obedience,  and  this 
"categorical  imperative,"  as  Kant  called  it, 
justifies  or  rather  requires  the  beine  of  God  as 
the  founder  and  administrator  of  that  law. 
Ko  evil  is  worse  than  an  accusing  conscience. 
It  drives  men  into  grosser  sin  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  voice  of  the  inward  monitor,  and 
when  this  fails,  prompts  to  self-destruction. 
On  the  other  hana,  no  pleasure  is  greater  than 
that  of  a  conscience  intelligent  and  active,  yet 
pacified  through  the  cross,  and  henceforth 
approving. 

Liberty  of  conscience  means  that  man  shall 
choose  his  own  faith  and  worship  without 
hindrance  from  any  human  authority.  This 
is  abused  whenever  it  is  made  an  excuse  for 
immorality,  as  in  the  Mormon  practice  of 
polygamy.  It  is  denied  whenever  either  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  authority  undertakes  to  pre- 
scribe the  nature  and  character  of  any  man's 
religion.  T.  W.  C. 

Oonssoratiott  means  a  setting  apart  for 
service  of  God.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  Is 
applied  to  persons  (Num.  vi.  1^18),  nations 
(Ex.  xix.  6),  fields  (Lev.  xxvii.  28),  cattle 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  83),  vessels  (Josh.  vi.  19),  etc. 
In  general  ecclesiastical  use  it  is  applied  to  the 
elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  bishops,  and 
chuixhes.  In  the  last  case,  however,  **  dedi- 
cation" is  now  more  frequently  used,  even  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  though  she  has 
prescribed  certain  forms  and  litcs  for  \}ke  con- 
secration of  churches  and  still  keeps  them. 

Oonaensns.  (1)  G^ensvensis,  an  elaborate 
defence  of  predestination  drawn  up  by  Cal- 
vin, in  1552,  and  signed  by  the  pastors  of 
(Geneva,  but  without  symbolical  authority  out- 
side that  city.  (Cf.  Schaff,  Creeds,  pp.  474 
sqq.)  (2)  Hel^etlcus,  the  last  doctrinal  con- 
fession of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzer- 
land, drawn  up  by  Heideg^r,  in  1675,  in  de- 
fence of  the  scholastic  Calvinism  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort  and  against  the  theology  of  Saumur. 
(8)  Tigiixinus,  26  articles  on  the  sacraments, 
drawn  up  by  Calvin,  published  at  Zurich  and 
Geneva,  in  1551  ;  adopted  by  these  and  by  the 
churches  of  St.  Gall,  Schaffhausen,  the  Gri- 
sous,  Neuchatel,  and  Basel. 

Consil'-ia  BTangel'-lca,  sometimes  known 
as  "  counsels  of  perfection,"  are  certain  ad- 
vices which  are  distinguished  from  Xheprecepts 
of  the  law,  obligatory  upon  all  Christians,  Dy 
the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  assumed  only  by 
such  as  feel  called  to  such  a  course.  The 
doctrine  is  based  upon  Matt.  xxv.  21,  Luke 
xvii.  10,  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  25,  Rev.  xiv.  4,  and 

fave  rise  to  the  whole  theory  of  monasticism. 
'he  vows  assumed  for  this  so-called  higher 
life  are  chastity  (which  means  celibacy),  pov- 
erty, and  obedience  to  an  ecclesiastical  supe- 
rior. These  evangelical  counsels  arose  as  far 
back  as  Hcrmas  (Past.  Simil.  III.,  v.  8),  and 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Roman  and  Greek 
churchest  but  are  scouted  by  all  Protestants 
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M  unscriptural,  unreasooable,  and  InjuriouB. 
(See  Pres.  Bet.  X.)  T.  W.  C. 

Oonalstory  (Latin),  the  privy  oouncil  of  the 
Roman  emperors  ;  then  the  court  of  a  bishop, 
as  in  the  Church  of  England  to-day.  In  tne 
Roman  Church  the  ecclesiastical  senate,  com- 
posed of  cardinals,  which  meets  fortnightly  in 
secret  session,  usually  presided  over  by  the 
pope,  and  publicly,  as  occasion  may  require, 
when  others  than  cardinals  are  in  attendance. 
In  the  Lutheran  state  churches  the  consistory 
is  the  board  of  clerical  and  lay  members  ap- 
pointed bf  the  sovereign  to  which  ecclesiasti- 
cal oversight  belongs.  The  first  one  was 
established  bv  the  elector  of  Saxony  at  Wit- 
tenberg, in  1539.  The  members  are  called 
*'  consistorial  councillors.*'  In  the  Reformed 
Church,  Dutch  and  Gkrman,  consistory  is  the 
lowest  church  court,  composed  of  the  minister 
(or  ministers),  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

Oonaolam«ntum.    See  Catharl 

Oonstanoa,  Oouncil  of,  the  second  of  the  so- 
called  reforming  councils.  The  first  at  Pisa 
(q.v.)had  resulted  in  nothing  except  in  ^ving 
to  the  church  a  third  pope  msteaa  of  simply 
the  two  schismatic  popes  which  had  before 
existed.  This  pope,  Alexander  V.,  soon  died, 
and  was  followed  by  Balthazar  Cossa  as  John 
XXIII.  John^s  character  was  of  the  worst, 
and  being  compelled  bv  political  occurrences 
to  call  upon  Sigismund,  tiie  Roman  king,  for 
help,  he  received  it  upon  the  condition  that 
he  should  call  a  free  council  upon  neutral 
ground  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  in 
head  and  members.  He  consented,  and  the 
emperor  selected  Constance  as  the  place. 
Here  ttie  council  met,  Nov.  5,  1414.  The  at- 
tendance was  very  large.  Beside  the  pope 
and  his  court,  including  29  cardinals,  there 
were  3  patriarchs,  33  archbishops,  150  bishops, 
100  abbots,  and  innumerable  monks,  proies- 
sors,  doctors,  ambassadors,  deputies,  and  mis- 
celhmeous  followers.  Among  the  Frenchmen 
present  were  Peter  d'Ailli  and  John  Gerson 
(q.v.),  who  was  called  the  soul  of  the  council. 
Tne  pope  had  expected  to  control  the  council 
by  the  preponderance  of  Italian  votes,  but  this 
was  defeated  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
voting  by  nations.  Of  these  there  were  4 : 
Italiaas,  French,  English,  and  (Germans,  to 
which  subsequently  the  Spanish  were  added. 
The  first  business  undertaken  was  the  healing 
of  the  schism.  In  February,  1415,  a  com- 
plaint against  John  was  presented,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  on  March  7.  He  had 
come  under  the  safe-conduct  of  the  emperor, 
but  this,  like  Hiiss*s,  was  disregarded.  Hav- 
ing escaped,  he  was  brought  bs^k.  On  April 
6  tiie  doctrine  was  promulgated  that  a  regu- 
larly assembled  general  council  derives  its 
power  directly  from  Christ,  and  is  hence  su- 
perior to  the  pope.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  the 
pope  was  deposed,  Ma^  29.  Gregory  II.  vol- 
untarily laid  down  his  power,  and  Benedict 
XIII.  was  deposed.  Then,  on  Nov.  11,  1417, 
OJo  Colon na  was  elected  pope,  and  took  the 
name  of  Martin  V.  Meantime  John  Huss 
(q.v.)  had  been  tried  and  executed.  Some 
feeble  efforts  at  reform  were  now  made.  The 
pope  had  sworn  to  undertake  them,  but  did 


nothing  of  any  importance.  Finally,  the  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  a  future  general  council, 
to  be  called  by  the  pope  at  Pavia  in  5  years, 
and  upon  April  22,  1418,  the  council  was 
closed.  (See  Hefele,  HUtory  of  Chuncilx,  Eng. 
trans.)  F.  H.  F. 

Oonstantine  and  his  Sons.  Constantine 
was  the  son  of  Constant  ius  Chlorus  and  Hel- 
ena, and  was  born  in  Naissus,  in  Moesia  (mod- 
ern Serbia),  in  274.  He  possessed  a  fine  phys- 
ical constitution,  and  was  trained  in  all  manly 
arts.  His  first  military  experience  was  gained 
in  Egypt,  and  he  remaincKi  in  the  Orient  till 
805.  His  father  was  Caesar  of  the  western 
division  of  the  empire  till  803,  then  Augustus, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Constantine  in  806. 
He  immediately  began  to  favor  the  Cliris- 
tians.  A  period  of  great  political  confusion 
follows.  Constantine  successively  meets  Max- 
imian  and  Maxentius  and  defeats  them,  and 
in  313  forms  an  alliance  with  Licinius,  to 
whom  he  gives  his  sister  in  marriage.  For  10 
years  these  princes  remain  the  rulers  of  the 
empire,  till  Constantine  proceeds  against  Li- 
cinius, conouers  and  executes  him.  Murders 
of  nearer  relatives  follow.  From  this  time  to 
his  death  (387)  he  is  the  sole  ruler  of  the  empire. 

Constantine 's  first  victories  are  accompanied 
with  favors  to  the  Christhin  religion.  In  812 
from  Rome,  and  a^ain  In  818  from  Milan,  in 
connection  with  Licinius,  he  issued  an  edict 
of  toleration  to  the  Christians,  which  went  so 
far  as  to  compensate  them  for  the  losses  tliey 
had  met  with  in  the  persecutions.  This  edict 
is  ascribed  in  the  legends  to  the  vision  of  a 
cross  which  Constantme  saw  before  his  battle 
with  Maxentius  in  812,  and  which  he  subse- 
quently made  the  standard  of  his  army.  Cer- 
tainly from  this  time  he  manifests  an  ever- 
increasing  inclination  toward  Christianity. 
From  815  to  328  a  series  of  laws  are  issued 
which  bestow  more  and  more  fully  upon 
Christianity  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
heathenism  had  h&A  under  the  ola  govern- 
ment. In  825  he  called  the  great  Council  of 
Nice,  which  was  to  re-estabnsh  harmony  in 
the  church,  and  thus  promote  the  unity  of  the 
empire.  In  all  this  it  was  his  design  not  to 
compel,  but  to  invite  the  people  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Christian  reli^on.  Certain  con- 
fessedly evil  features  of  the  heathen  worship 
he  felt  at  liberty  to  suppress,  as  the  worship 
of  the  priests  of  the  Nile  at  Heliopolis.  lie 
was  naturally  involved  in  many  of  the  con- 
troversies of  the  times.  He  was  not  always 
consistent  in  his  support  of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  but  at  one  time  mclined  to  favor  Arius. 
He  ordered  investigations  in  the  case  of  the 
Donatists  of  Africa  (314) ;  denounced  the 
heretical  sects  of  the  Valentinians,  Marcion- 
ites,  and  Kataphrygians,  though  the  last  were 
left  undisturb<^,  and  also  pronounced  against 
the  Novatians.  He  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
Catholics,  because  he  saw  in  them  the  best 
supports  of  unity  in  the  church.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  introduced  Christianity 
more  fully  into  the  army.  He  called  himself 
the  bishop  of  the  church  for  its  external  af- 
fairs. At  last,  when  evidently  near  his  end, 
he  had  himself  baptized.  He  died  at  Pente- 
cost in  the  year  337. 
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Of  his  sons,  CoDBtantine  IT.  and  Constans 
became  the  rulers  of  the  West,  Constantius 
of  the  East.  Constantine  died  in  340.  In  841 
Constantius  forbade  heathen  sacrifices,  and  in 
846  the  use  of  the  temples.  Constans  was 
murdered  in  850,  and  Constantius  proceeded 
still  further  against  heathenism.  lie  went  so 
far  as  to  make  adherence  to  heathenism  an 
offence  against  the  state.  His  sympathies 
were  with  the  Arians  and  scmi-Arians,  and  ho 
did  much  to  promote  the  temporary  success 
of  this  party.     He  d.  Nov.  8,  861,  in  Cilicia. 

Numerous  discussions  upon  the  personal 
relations  of  Constantine  to  Christianity  have 
been  written,  of  which  see  Keim,  Der  Vdier- 
tritt  Cofutantins  dt9  (h'oimen  turn  Christen- 
thum,  Zurich,  1862,  and  Brieger,  Konstantin 
der  Or.  als  Beligionspolitiker,  Gotha,  1880. 

F.  H.  F. 

Ooiutantin««  There  were  two  popes  of  this 
name.  1.  Pope,  March  25,  708-April  8,  715. 
This  pope,  without  having  done  anything  re- 
markable, furtliered  the  purposes  of  Rome  by 
his  perfect  adherence  to  the  Roman  ideas. 
The  bishop  of  Ravenna,  Felix,  consented  to 
receive  consecration  at  his  hands,  though  he 
had  before  refused  to  admit  the  claims  of 
Rome.  Constantine  defended  the  indepen- 
dence of  Pa  via  from  Milan,  but  made  it  de- 
pendent upon  himself.  Summoned  to  Con- 
stantinople, possibly  on  account  of  the  Roman 
rejection  of  the  Trullan  Council,  he  succeeded 
in  maintaining  his  independence,  and  returned 
to  Rome  in  safety.  When  Justinian  II.  was 
murdered,  the  pope  op|)osed  his  successor, 
Bardanes,  as  a  Monothelitc,  but  kept  out  of 
all  mere  political  controversy.  The  speedy 
fall  of  Bardanes,  and  the  succession  of  an  or- 
thodox emperor  rescued  the  pope  from  what 
might  have  proved  a  dangerous  position.  2. 
Pope,  June  28,  767-Aug.  7,  768.  A  creature 
of  his  brother  Toto,  Duke  of  Nepi,  his  pontifi- 
cate is  without  any  significance.     F.  H.  F. 

Oonstantinople.  The  ancient  Byzantium 
was  founded  id  656  B.C.,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  destroyed  by  Septimius  Severus 
in  196  A.D.,  and  selected  By  Constantine  as  the 
site  of  the  capital  which  he  proposed  to  build, 
in  826.  He  surrounded  it  with  walls,  built 
palaces  and  churches,  gave  rich  possessions  to 
noble  families,  and  in  part  brought  a  popula- 
tion thither  by  force.  The  new  city  was  from 
the  first  entlrelv  Christian,  and  its  importance 
as  an  ecclesiastical  centre  was  second  only  to 
that  of  Rome.  Originally  not  even  the  seat 
of  a  metropolitan,  it  oecame  independent,  and 
then,  according  to  the  principle  that  the  eccle- 
siastical organization  must  follow  that  of  the 
state  (Council  of  Chalcedon,  can.  17),  it  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarchate,  and 
then  to  that  of  the  principal  patriarchate  of 
the  East.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  even 
put  it  upon  a  level  with  Rome,  and  this  posi- 
tion was  reaffirmed  by  the  Council  Quinigex- 
turn,  which  was  not  accepted  by  the  West. 
Higher  than  this  Constantinople  never  rose. 
The  spirit  of  the  Oriental  Church,  which  re- 
sisted centralization,  was  against  it.  Often 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  opposed  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  in  the  most  important 
matters,  and  never  acknowledged  any  true 


subordination  to  him.  The  pretensions  of 
Rome  were  also  an  element  in  the  case. 
Constantinople  was  often  obliged  to  seek  the 
help  of  Rome,  and  was  always  obliged  to  pur- 
chase it  by  flattery.  To  this  was  added  the 
tyranny  oi  the  emperors,  who  treated  the 
patriarch  generally  as  their  complete  creature, 
elevating  laymen  to  the  office,  deposing  at 
their  own  arbitrary  will,  or  at  the  demands  of 
the  corrupt  elements  of  their  court,  bani^ing 
—and  what  not  ? 

Four  periods  in  the  history  of  this  patri- 
archate may  be  distinguished.  The  first  ex- 
tends to  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man churches  (1054),  the  second  to  the  inter- 
regnum of  the  Latins,  in  which  the  so-called 
Latin  patriarchate  was  established,  and  the 
Greek  patriarchate  obliged  to  remove  to  Nice 
with  the  emperor  (1204-61),  the  third  to  the 
conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Turks  (1458),  and 
the  fourth  to  the  present  day.  The  services 
of  the  Greek  Church  to  Western  Christianity 
in  warding  off  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians 
so  long,  and  in  preserving  letters  till,  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  the  West  was 
ready  to  receive  and  profit  by  them,  were  of 
the  highest  moment.  The  separation  of  Rus- 
sia from  the  Greek  patriarchate  in  1587  did 
much  to  diminish  the  importance  of  Constan- 
tinople. In  OUT  own  day,  after  a  long  period 
of  inactivity  and  corruption,  the  Qreek  Cliurch 
seems  to  be  rising  to  a  higher  place  in  a  liter- 
ary, and  we  may  hope,  religious  sense. 

F.  H.  F. 

Ck>nstantinopolitan  Oreed.     See  Nicbmb 

CUEED. 

ConsubttantiaL    See  Trinity. 
Oonstitutions,    ApoiitolicaL     See   Apob- 

TOUCAL  CONSTFTUTIOKS. 

Oontubttantlation^  the  term  repudiated  by 
Lutherans,  but  considered  by  non-Lutheran 
writers  in  the  Reformation  period  and  since 
as  fairly  descriptive  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  which, 
while  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  are  not 
changed  in  substance,  they  are  the  means 
whereby  the  true,  natural  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  communicated  to  the  recipients. 
See  Lord's  Supper. 

Oontaxisi,  Gaspero,  cardinal-deacon  ;  b.  in 
Venice,  Oct.  16,  14b8 ;  d.  at  Bologna,  Aug. 
24. 1542.  After  studying  at  Padua  he  enter^ 
the  service  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  as 
such  represented  Venice  in  the  Diet  of  Worms 
(1521),  where  he  met  Luther,  who  disappointed 
him.  Paul  III.  made  him,  although  a  lay- 
man, a  cardinal  deacon,  1535,  and  he  rendered 
excellent  service  to  the  church,  as  he  had  to 
the  state,  especially  in  the  way  of  church  re- 
form, quite  in  the  Protestant  sense,  too,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  a  good  Catholic.  He  was 
papal  legate  at  Regensburg  in  1541.  and  at 
his  death  in  the  same  capacity  at  Bologna. 
(See  his  life  by  Dittrich.  Braunsberg,  1886.) 

Oontrition  In  the  Romish  Church  is  a 
part  of  the  sacrament  of  penance.  It  means 
sorrow  for  past  sins,  with  detestation  of  them 
and  a  purpose  to  commit  them  no  more.  So 
far  as  this  is  concerned  there  is  no  dispute 
among  any  Christians.  T.  W.  0. 
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OoBVwit,  (1)  the  communitieB  of  men  or 
women  living  under  monastic  discipline  and 
TOWS  ;  (2)  the  buildings  such  inhabit ;  (3)  the 
assembly  of  the  membezs  entitled  to  vote 
therein. 

OonTenticle  (Latin,  eonventiculuin,  **  place 
of  meeting'*) :  (1)  In  the  early  church  name 
for  private  religious  meetings ;  (2)  later  a 
monkish  cabal ;  (3)  in  English  first  applies 
opprobriously  to  Lollard  gatherings  ;  (4)  then 
in  same  sense  to  meetings  of  Dissenters  in 
Charles  II. 's  day.  It  is  now  the  legal  name 
for  such  assemblies.  B^  the  Oonventide  Act 
of  1664,  repealed  1689.  it  was  forbidden  any 
person  under  16  to  be  present  at  any  religious 
meeting  of  more  than  5  persons,  more  than 
the  household,  if  not  held  m  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Oonv«ntion,  the  Synod  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  America.  1.  The  Gen- 
eral Gonvention  con3i0ts  of  two  houses — the 
House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of  Clerical 
aud  Lay  Deputies,  not  to  exceed  4  from  each 
diocese.  2.  Diocesan  Conventions  meet  an- 
nually in  each  diocese,  presided  over  by  the 
bishop,  and  consist  of  all  the  clergy  and  a  lay 
representative  from  each  parish  in  union  with 
the  convention. 

Oonrerslon  {tuming)  is  the  change  by 
which  a  man  turns  from  sin  to  holiness:'  It 
is  not  a  mere  outward  reformatioa  nor  a 
change  of  doctrinal  views,  but  an  inward  ren- 
ovation by  which  a  man  forsakes  all  that  is 
sinful  and  chooses  the  service  of  God  as  his 
highest  duty  and  privilege.  It  is  a  c<}nse- 
quence  of  regeneration,  or  rather  the  hifpan 
lactor  in  the  new.  birth.  God  alone  renews 
the  soul,  and  he  does  it  in  accordance  with 
man's  nature  as  a  rational  and  moral  being. 
The  divine  influence  being  exerted,  the  man 
turns  with  all  his  heart  to  a  new  course  of  life. 
This  is  never  done  by  his  own  unaided  will 
(John  i.  13,  XV.  5),  nor  yet  without  his  will 
(Acts  iii.  19,  Phil.  ii.  13).  In  this  feature 
therefore  the  human  and  the  divine  acts  stand 
side  by  side,  and  both  are  to  be  equally  recog- 
nized, and  not  ont^  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
The  signs  of  conversion  are  love  to  God  and 
to  his  people,  delight  in  his  worship,  obedi- 
ence to  his  will,  trust  in  his  word,  humility  of 
spirit,  and  renunciation  of  the  world.  Con- 
version maj  be  repeated,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter 
(Luke  xxu.  32),  where,  however,  the  word 
seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  restoration. 
When  a  backslider  is  reclaimed,  he  turns,  but 
the  turning  is  not  precisely  what  it  was  when 
he  first  gave  himseli  to  the  Lord.  (Sec  Hodge 
and  Watson.)  T.  W.  C. 

Oonviotioii,  theologically,  is  that  mental 
exercise  in  which  a  man  comes  to  see  the  evil 
and  ^uilt  of  sin  and  his  consequent  exposure 
as  a  sinner  to  the  wrath  of  a  holy  God.  It 
may  arise  from  natural  conscience,  moral  sua- 
8ion»  or  providential  circumstances,  and  be 
short-lived.  True  conviction  arises  from  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  and  varies  very  much  in 
intensity  in  diiferent  persons.  It  is  never  of 
any  avail  unless  it  leads  to  conversion,  but  if 
it  does  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  have 
been  its  characteristics.    The  one  main  thing 


is  to  haTe  such  a  sense  of  sin  on  one  hand  and 
of  God's  mercy  on  the  other,  that  t)ie  soul 
forsakes  sin  and  flies  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oon vocation,  the  assembly  of  the  bishops 
and  representative  clergy  or  the  Church  of 
England  in  each  of  the  two  Provincial  Coun- 
cils of  Canterbury  and  York.  The  two  when 
acting  in  concert  make  the  '*  Sacred  Svnod" 
or  I^ational  Council  of  the  English  Church. 
It  meets  at  the  same  time  as  Parliament. 

Oonvniainniits.    See  Jansbnibts. 

Oonybeare,  William  John,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  in  England,  Aug.  1,  1815  ;  became 
B.A.  at  Cambridge,  1837 ;  first  principal  of 
the  newly  founded  Liverpool  Collegiate  Insti- 
tution, lo42  ;  vicar  of  Axminster,  Devonshire. 
1848  ;  d.  at  Weybridge.  1857.  His  fame  rests 
on  his  Life  and  Epistles  ^  tX  Paul,  London, 
1851  (in  connection  with  Dean  Howson). 

Oook,  Charles,  French  Methodist;  b.  in 
London,  May  31,  1787  ;  sent  as  missionary  to 
France,  1818,  and  grcatlv  aided  in  establishing 
the  Methodist  Church  there  ;  d.  at  Lausanne, 
Feb.  21.  1858. 

Oook,  Joseph,  Congregational  licentiate ; 
b.  at  Ticonderoga,  NT  Y..  Jan.  26,  1838; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1865,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1868 ;  was 
resident' licentiate  there,  1868-70;  studied  in 
Europe,  1872-73;  began  Monday  lectures  iti 
Boston,  in  1874,  and  has  kept  them  up  ever 
since  while  in  the  country.  The  lectures  have 
been  published  in  book  form,  and  several  {J3i- 
oUtgy,  Transcendentalitm,  and  Orthodoxy)  have 
had  large  sale. 

Cooke,  Benry,  D.D.  (Jefferson  College. 
Pa.,  1829),  LL.D.  (Trinity  College.  Dublin, 
1837).  Irish  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Grillagh. 
near  Maghera,  county  Derry,  May  11,  1788  ; 
d.  at  Belfast,  Sunday,  Dec.  13.  1868.  Ho 
studied  at  Glasgow ;  became  assistant  pastor 
at  Duneane,  county  Antrim,  1808 ;  private 
tutor,  1810  ;  pastor  at  Donegore,  county  An- 
trim, 1811  ;  continued  his  studies  at  Ghisgow 
and  Dublin,  1815-18 ;  pastor  at  Killeleagh. 
1818 ;  at  Belfast.  1829  ;  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  in  Queen's  College,  newly  founded, 
1847.  He  made  a  gallant  and  successful  fl^ht 
against  Arianism  m  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church.  (See  his  life  by  J.  L.  Porter,  Bel- 
fast, 1871,  3d  ed.,  1875.) 

Cookman,  George  'Qrimston,  Methodist ; 
b.  at  Hull,  England.  Oct.  21,  1800 ;  entered 
ministry  in  Philadelphia,  1826  ;  transferred  to 
Baltimore,  1833  ;  enjoyed  great  reputation  for 
oratory  ;  sailed  for  England,  in  the  President, 
March  11,  1841,  which  was  never  heard  from 
again. 

Cope.    See  Clothikg,  Clerical. 

Copts.  The  Coptic  Church,  numbering 
about  200,000  members,  is  the  direct  continu- 
ation of  the  old  Egyptian  Church.  Egypt 
was  the  stronghold  of  Monophysitism(q.v.), 
and  the  attempts  of  the  Byzantine  government 
to  stamp  out  that  heresy  were,  in  spite  of  the 
compromise  of  482.  the  so-called  Henotikon 
(q.v.),  so  incessant  and  so  harassing,  that  the 
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Egyptian  ChrisUanB  actually  received  the 
MohfupmedaQ  Arabs,  when  they  broke  into  the 
country  in  640,  as  liberators.  They  soon  fell 
a  prey,  however,  partly  to  seduction,  partly 
to  coercion.  The  countiy  became  Mobammp- 
dan,  and  the  Copts  represent  only  the  small  and 
insignificant  remains  of  the  once  so  famous 
Church  of  Egypt. 

The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
*A<yu7rT«)f,  pronounced  "  ghubt"  or  "  ghibt** 
b^  the  Arabs ;  and  the  Coptic  version  of  the 
Bible  is  the  ancient  Egyptian  tongue  written 
down  with  Greek  characters  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  old  Demotic  signs.  This  lan- 
guage is  still  used  in  the  services,  though  it  is 
not  understood  anv  more— hardly  even  by  the 
priests  ;  in  every-aay  parlance  the  Copts  speak 
Arabic  like  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
church,  which  is  spread  in  small  communities 
all  over  the  country,  but  most  strongly  repre- 
sented in  Fayum,  an  oasis  in  Middle  Egypt, 
and  at  Cairo,  has  a  very  elaborate  hierarchy, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  patriarcli  of 
Alexandria,  and  maintains  very  pronounced 
ascetic  views  ;  some  of  the  monasteries  dating 
back  to  the  first  centuries  are  still  standing. 
£ut  there  is  no  religious  life — ^nothing  butdtul 
routine  and  dead  ceremonies. 

In  1825  the  English  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety tried  with  considerable  success  to  orin^ 
about  a  kind  of  revival,  and  in  18t55  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  also 
took  up  the  idea,  founding  in  1875  a  seminary 
at  Siut  for  the  education  of  voung  Coptic 
preachers.  (See  A.  J.  Butler,  Ancient  Celtic 
Churchea  of  Egypt ,  London,  1884.) 

Oor.    See  Meaburbs. 

Ck>ran.  •  See  Koran. 

Oor'-ban,  the  Hebrew  name  for  a  sacred 
gift  The  Jews  are  rebuked  by  Christ  for 
using  this  as  a  way  of  violating  the  5th  com- 
mandment. A  son  would  say  (Mark  vU.  11), 
"  It  is  a  gift  to  Ood,  by  whatsoever  thou 
mightest  be  pt-oflted  by  m'e,"  and  so  withhold 
it,  although  it  never  passed,  nor  was  intended 
to  pass,  out  of  his  hands.  T.  W.  C. 

OordaUen,  the  name  given  to  the  Francis- 
cans in  France  on  account  of  the  rope  girdle 
they  wear.    See  Franciscans. 

Oordova,  the  Spanish  city,  in  which  (1)  in 
852  a  synod  convened  which  practically  de- 
cided in  favor  of  opposing,  fanatically,  the 
Mohammedan  power  so  that  the  Christians 
might  win  the  martyr^  crown ;  (2)  in  980  was 
founded  a  famous  school,  whose  greatest 
teacher  was  AverroSs,  and  pupil  Maimonides, 
and  which  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  study 
of  Aristotle  in  Arabic. 

Oorea  (co-ree^-a).  This  peninsular  king- 
dom lies  between  China  and  Japan,  Asiatic 
Russia  and  the  Eastern  Sea,  ana  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  has  been  the  link  between 
Cathay  and  Zipangu,  as  was  Cyprus  between 
E^ypt  and  Greece.  The  immediate  neighbors 
of  the  Coreans  are  the  Chinese,  Russians,  and 
Japanese,  while  by  means  of  the  electric  cables 
and  overland  telegraph  they  are  in  easy  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  no 
k)nger  the  "  hermit  nation." 


The  form  ''  Corea,"  which  reached  us 
through  the  Portuguese  navigators  of  the 
16th  century,  is  that  of  the  mediftval  king- 
dom Korai  in  popular  use  under  the  form 
Gaoli.  The  official  name,  used  from  b.c.  1122 
to  9  A.D.,  and  again  since  a.d.  1392,  when  the 
present  dynasty  was  established,  is  Cho-sen, 
meaning  Morning  Calm.  This  poetic  phrase 
refers  most  probaoly  not  to  the  natural  charm 
of  the  dayspring,  but  to  the  gracious  favor  of 
(^ina,  the  Middle"  kingdom,  around  which 
all  other  nations  were  as  satellites  to  the  sun, 
or  as  fringes  to  a  robe,  the  audiences  of  the 
emperor  or  Son  of  Heaven  being  gi7en  at  day- 
break. The  name  Cho-sen  is  thus  a  minia- 
ture of  Corean  history,  for  though  justly 
claiming  national  independence,  and  often 
bloodily  fighting  for  it,  and  though  often  in- 
vaded and  oppressed  by  Chinese  armies,  yet 
Corea  has  been  for  centuries  tributary  to  the 
'  *  Great  Country, ' '  to  which  she  is  but  *  *  a  little 
house."  As  a  pupil  nation  Cho-sen  has  re- 
ceived arts,  science^  literature,  ethics,  and  re- 
ligion from  China,  the  mother  of  Asiatic 
civilization  east  of  the  Gkmges. 

Physically,  the  country  consists  of  the  pro- 
longation of  a  great  mountain  chain  from 
Manchuria,  8  eastern  provinces  occupying  the 
ridge  and  5  western  ones  the  slope.  Ta  Cho- 
sen or  "all  Corea"  is  divided  into  8  prov- 
inces, which  have  the  bca  and  rivers  for  their 
outer,  and  mountains  for  their  inner  bound- 
aries, and  are  thus  excellent  natural  divi- 
sions. They  take  their  names  from  the  2 
chief  cities  in  each,  the  initial  syllables  being 
united. 

The  northern  part  Is  cold,  mountainous,  and 
thinly  settled,  with  mineral  wealth,  but  little 
arable  land,  while  the  southern  provinces  are 
warm,  fertile,  and  densely  populated.  The 
central  province,  which  contains  the  capital, 
Se'oul,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  over-numer- 
ous official  class.  The  total  area  is  about 
82; 000  sq.m.,  or  about  twice  the  size  of  Ohio. 
The  population  *  numbers  10,528,987  soulf, 
there  being  in  all  2,856,267  families  ;  5,812,823 
males  and  5,216,614  females  ;  the  greater  care 
exercised  over  boys  during  their  childhood's 
sicknesses  being  the  cause  of  the  excess  of 
males. 

In  physical  appearance  the  Coreans  are  taller 
and  stouter  than  the  Japanese,  resembling 
them  in  the  face  more  than  the  Chinese,  ana 
in  character  and  temperament  suggesting  a 
happy  mean  between  the  two  races,  being  less 
mercurial  than  the  one  and  less  stolid  than 
the  other.  The  Coreans  and  Japanese,  as 
shown  especially  by  language,  are  of  one  orig- 
inal stock,  the  former  having  more  Chinese, 
and  the  latter  more  Malay  intermixture  of 
blood. 

Passing  over  their  mythology  and  legends, 
the  first  historical  civilizer  of  Corea  was  Ki4se', 
a  Chinese  noble,  and  ancestor  of  Confucius,  at 
the  court  of  the  Bhang  dynasty,  who,  on  its  fall, 
unable  to  serve  the  conqueror  Wu,  departed 
amicably  and  emigrated  eastward  founding 
Ping  Tanff,  on  the  Ta  Tong  river,  a  Corean 
city,  which  has  yet  many  memorials  in  art» 
law,  and  custom  of  this  founder  of  social 
order.  He  named  his  new  domain  Cho-sen. 
The  maas  of  Corean  people  are»  however. 
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descended  from  a  northern  people  who  mi- 
grated from  the  Buogari  valley,  and  their 
early  political  evolution  was  through  feudal- 
lam  into  monarchy,  Chinese  culture  being 
continually  borrowed. 

We  may  thus  epitomize  the  national  history : 
Era  of  old  ChO-sen,  1122  B.0.-9  a.d.  ;  era  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms.  M^OO  a.d.  ;  United  Eorai 
or  Corea,  960-1392  ^  modem  Cho-sen,  1892- 
1890. 

The  native  history,  after  the  Christian  era, 
is  in  most  important  events  corroborated  by 
Cliinese  and  Japanese  annals,  and  many  points 
of  universal  human  interest  are  discovered, 
such  as  the  first  recorded  use  of  the  magnetic 
needle  used  as  a  mariner's  compass  bv  the 
Chinese  ships  sailing  to  the  Corean  capital  in 
1122  A.D.,  commerce  with  the  Arabs,  and  con- 
tact with  the  Persians  and  Thibetans. 

The  Corean  language  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Japanese,  though  the  Chinese  ideographs  are 
much  used.  A  Corean  nobleman  invented,  in 
the  7th  century,  a  simple  alphabet  of  14  con- 
sonants and  if  vowels,  classified  according  to 
the  organs  of  speech.  This  most  important 
fact  will  facilitate  the  spread  of  the  Bible 
when  translated  into  the  vernacular. 

The  serious  native  literature  is  in  Chinese, 
and  the  ethics,  philosophy,  and  classics  of 
China  are  made  the  basis  of  education  and 
culture  as  well  as  of  success  in  the  competitive 
examinations  for  the  civil  service. 

In  religion  the  primitive  fetichism  and  wor- 
ship of  the  spirits  of  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 
popularly  prevails  over  all  other  cults. 

Though  Buddhism  from  a.d.  852-1892  pre- 
vailed, it  is  now  supplanted  by  Confucianism. 
Priests  and  monks  are  not  allowed  in  walled 
cities,  and  nearly  the  only  remnants  of  the 
once  dominant  faith  are  mountain  monasteries, 
from  which  precious  literary  treasures  may 
yet  come  fortn,  and  certain  colossal  statues  of 
Buddha,  hewn  out  of  natural  rock.  Practi- 
cally the .XBople  are  without  a  strong  religion 
and  are  wMting  for  one.  It  is  often  supposed 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  bv  soldiers 
of  the  Japanese  invading  armies  of  1592-97, 
but  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 

In  1777  a  coterie  of  students,  who  had  re- 
ceived from  Peking  through  the  tribute-bear- 
ers some  books  from  the  Jesuit  fathers  there, 
were  converted  to  Roman  Christianity.  They 
multiplied  so  fast  that,  in  1794,  a  Chinese, 
and  in  1886,  a  French  missionary  priest  se- 
cretly entered  the  countrv  and  a  powerful 
church  was  formed .  Despite  all  governmental 
efforts,  by  desolating  the  frontier,  guarding 
tlue  passes  and  coast,  and  otherwise  to  isolate 
Corea  from  outside  influences,  bloody  inquisi- 
tion and  persecutions,  and  the  outlawry  and 
decapitation  of  9  French  priests  in  1866,  con- 
verts multiplied.  The  pressure  of  Russia, 
Japan,  France,  and  the  United  Slates,  with 
bloody  reprisals  by  the  three  latter  nations, 
became  too  great  for  the  hermit  nation,  and 
in  1876,  the  Japanese,  and  in  1882,  the  Ameri- 
cans secured  treaties  and  commerce. 

In  defiance  of  China  Corea  has  asserted  her 
sovereignty  by  having  a  legation  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  first  missionaries  of  Bible  Christianity, 
the  American  Presbyterians,  began  work  at 


Be'oul  in  1884,  H.  N.  Allen,  M.D.,  and  Rev. 
Horace  Underwood  being  first  on  the  ground, 
though  Rev.  John  Ross,  from  tlie  Manchurian 
side,  had  translated  the  Scriptures  and  baptized 
Coreans.  The  American  Methodists  have  fol- 
lowed with  a  strong  staff  of  workers.  There 
were  in  February  1890  over  100  converts,  2 
churches,  and  the  beginnings  of  Christian 
education  in  boarding  and  dav  schools,  theo- 
logical instruction,  hospitals,  Sunday-schools, 
union  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  ver- 
nacular, hymnolo^,  and  religious  literature. 
This  is  the  promise  and  record  of  less  than 
4  years'  planting  of  reformed  Christianitv  in 
a  pagan  nation  which  has  been  openea  to 
Western  intercourse  but  7  vears,  nor  does  anv 
coimtrv  show  a  more  hopeiul  missionary  field. 
The  Roman  Catholics  claim  many  thou- 
sand followers.  Besides  adopting  telegraphs, 
steamers,  and  the  material  forces  of  Western 
civilization,  as  far  as  the  national  treasury 
will  permit,  the  government  has  established 
a  hospital,  medical  school,  and  college  of 
liberal  arts,  which  are  under  American  in- 
structors. 

LiTSRATURB.— John  Ross,  Corean  Primer, 
London,  1877;  W.  E.  Grifl9s,  Corea,  the 
Hermit  Nation,  New  York,  1882,  8d  ed., 
1889  ;  Percival  Lowell,  Choeon,  Boston,  1885, 
2d  ed.,  1887 ;  W.  R.  Caries,  Ltfe  in  Corea, 
London,  1888;  H.  N.  Allen,  Corean  I'alee, 
New  York,  1889;  H.  G.  Underwood.  A 
Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Korean  Language, 
London,  1890.    WnxiAM  Elliot  Gbiffib. 

Oor -inth,  the  capital  of  Achaia  on  an  isth- 
mus 40  m.  w.  of  Athens,  and  having  2  ports, 
one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  west.  This 
fact  gave  it  great  military  and  commercial 
importance,  and  it  became  very  wealthy  and 
refined.  Destroyed  by  the  Romans  B.C.  146, 
it  was  restored  by  Julius  Csesar,  and  regained 
its  former  splendor  and  profligacy.  Paul 
(a.d.  52)-  introduced  the  ffospel.  and  abode 
there  18  months,  durine  whicn  he  wrote  the 
2  Epistles  to  the  Thessidonians.  On  a  subse- 
quent visit  (a.d.  57)  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  T.  W.  C. 

Oorinth'-ians,  Th«  Bpiatloa  to.  These  are 
not  didactic,  but  discuss  a  varietv  of  questions 
arising  from  the  application  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  1  ife.  They  are 
so  full  of  personal  and  local  details  that  their 
genuineness  has  rarely  been  denied. 

The  First  Epistle  was  written  at  Ephesus 
about  A.D.  57,  when  Paul  received  through 
the  family  of  Chloe  (i.  11)  painful  intelligence 
of  the  factions  that  had  arisen,  using  his  name 
and  those  of  Peter,  Apollos,  and  Christ  him- 
self, in  bitter  contentions.  He  rebukes  this 
great  error,  and  guards  the  people  against 
resting  their  faith  upon  the  wisdom  of  men 
instead  of  the  simple  Word  of  God.  He  then 
proceeds  to  reprove  them  for  certain  gross 
sexual  immoralities  (ch.  v.),  and  replies  to 
their  questions  respecting  celibacy  and  mar- 
riage (ch.  vii.)  and  the  eating  of  food  offered 
to  idols  (ch.  viii.).  He  also  treats  of  decorum 
in  public  assemblies  and  the  right  use  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (ch.  xi.),  and  of  special  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  (chs.  xii.,  xiv.).  In  the  19th 
chap,  he  treats  of  love,  and  in  the  15th  of  the 
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i^urrection,  each  in  a  strain  of  wonderful 
beauty  and  eloquence.  He  then  (ch.  xvi.) 
directs  as  to  Christian  beneficence  and  closes 
•with  friendly  greetings. 

The  Second  Epistle  was  written  from  Mace- 
donia a  few  months  later  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  occasioned  by  intelligence  received 
through  Titus  (vii.  6,  7)  of  the  favorable  re- 
ception of  his  former  letter  and  its  good  effects, 
although  there  were  still  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  him.  Tliev  accused  him  of  fickle- 
ness in  not  fulfilling  liis  promise  to  visit  them, 
blamed  his  severity  toward  the  incestuous  per- 
son, and  charged  him  with  the  assumption  of 
undue  authority.  In  the  course  of  his  reply 
he  answers  these  objections,  enlarging  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  new  covenant  (ill.,  iv.), 
the  character  of  his  ministry  (chs.  v.,  vi.),  the 
nature  of  repentance  (vii.),  the  duty  of  benefi- 
cence (viii.,  IX.),  and  then  at  length  vindicates 
his  own  course  and  his  apostolic  authority 
(x>xiii.).  Both  epistles  are  remarkable  for 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  apostle — ^his  history  and  his  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  greatness.  He  solves  all 
questions  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  or  to  the 
words  of  Christ,  or  to  his  own  author! ty^  as 
an  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  directions 
apply  not  only  to  the  cases  submitted  to  him, 
but  also  to  numberless  others  of  the  same  kind, 
and  thus  what  at  first  sight  is  only  a  collection 
of  details  becomes  a  book  of  principles.  [The 
principal  separate  modern  commentaries  on 
Corinthians  are  by  Hodge  (1857) ;  Stanley 
(1855) ;  Beet  (1882) ;  Godet  (1885) ;  on  the 
First  Epistle  alone,  Edwards  (1885) ;  Ellicott 
(1888) ;  Dods  (1889).]  T.  W.  C. 

Oome'-lius,  a  Roman  centurion  of  the  Italian 
cohort  stationed  at  Cssarea,  who  was  the  first 
Gentile  .convert  to  Christianity  (A.cts  x.,  xi.). 
He  was  miraculously  durected  to  send  for 
Peter,  who  was  in  like  manner  caused  to  heed 
the  summons.  On  hearing  the  woriVComclius 
Itelieved,  and  he  and  his  household  were  bap- 
tized. T.  W.  C. 

Oomelius,  pope,  251-52.  The  Kovatians 
were  condemned  by  a  synod  under  his  presi- 
dency.   See  NovATFANS.  F.  H.  P. 

Oomelius  Agrippa.    See  AaBirPA. 

Oomelius  k  Lapide  (properly  van  der 
Steen),  Roman  Catholic ;  b.  at  Boehaff,  near 
Liege.  Belgium,  1568  ;  became  a  Jesuit ;  paid 
special  attention  to  Bible  study  ;  was  teacher 
of  the  Scriptures  at  Louvain  and  afterward  at 
Rome,  where  he  d.  March  12,  1687.  His 
learned  and  valuable  commentaries  cover  the 
entire  Bible,  except  Job  and  the  Psalms. 
Best  ed.,  Lyons,  1838,  11  vols.,  Eng.  trans,  of 
parU,  London,  1881-87. 

Oorporal,  the  cloth  used  in  the  Roman 
church  to  cover  the  bread  and  wine  after 
communion.  It  represents  the  linen  cloth  in 
which  the  body  of  Jesus  was  wrapped,  whence 
lU  name.  F.  H.  F. 

Oorput  ("body'')  Oatholicomm  O'of  the 
Oathofics")  and  Oorpui  Bvangelicorum  (''  of 
the  Evangelicals"),  the  collective  names  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  states  of 
Qonnany,  respectively.    They  first  come  up 


prominently  during  the  proceedings  which 
preceded  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648.  The 
head  of  the  former  was  the  elector  of  Mayenoe, 
of  the  latter  that  of  Saxony,  even  after  that 
house  became  Roman  Catholic,  it  being  stipu- 
lated that  the  control  should  be  in  the  Dresden 
privy  council,  which  was  Protestant.  Both 
bodies  ended  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  in  1806.        » 

Oorpua  Ohrlajd,  the  festival  in  the  Roman 
church  celebrating  (on  Thursday  of  Trinity 
week)  the  adoration  of  the  Host.  It  was  first 
proposed  by  a  nun,  Juliana,  in  1230,  estab- 
lished in  1264  by  papal  bull,  re-established  in 
1311,  and  is  celebrated  with  processions  and 
great  pomp.  F.  H.  F. 

Oor^-ptia  Dootri'*nsi,  the  name  given  to 
collections  of  doctrinal  treatises  representing 
a  certain  type  of  faith.  The  first  was  the 
C.  P.  Philippicum  (Leipzig,  1560),  which  con- 
tained the  chief  confessional  writings  of  Me- 
lanchthon.  Similar  collections  were  afterward 
made  at  Hamburg,  at  Brunswick,  and  else- 
where ;  but  all  were  finally  superseded  when 
the  Formula  Concordifle  was  produced,  and 
accepted  as  the  common  Gorpiu  Doctrinm  of 
the  whole  Lutheran  Church.         T.  W.  C. 

Oorpua  Juris  caDonici  (t.«.,  **  the  body  of 
canon  law'*),  the  canonical  authorities  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  embracing  the  Dc- 
cretum  Oraiiani  (1150),  Decretals  of  Gregory 
IX.  (1234),  Liber  sextus  of  Boniface  VIII. 
(1298),  the  CU'mentines  of  Clement  V.  (1311). 
the  Extravagantes  Joannia  XXII,  (1340),  and 
Extravagantes  communes  (1484).  An  edition 
revised  by  the  commission  of  cardinals  called 
the  Correctores  Bornani  appeared  in  Rome, 
1582.  last  ed.,  Friedberg.  Leipzig,  1879-81. 

Oorretpottdeacea.  See  New  Jerusalem 
Church. 

Ootin,  John,  Church  of  England ;  b.  at 
Norwich,  Nov.  30,  1594  ;  d.  in  London,  Jan. 
15,  1671-72.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  he  rose 
rapidly  in  his  profession  ;  became  a  preben- 
dary of  Durham,  1624  ;  dean  of  Peterborough, 
1640 ;  compelled  to  leave  England,  1643-44, 
he  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  officiated  as 
chaplain  in  the  household  of  Charles  II.,  who 
at  the  Restoration  made  him  dean  again  and 
ere  the  year  closed  bishop  of  Durham  and 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  1600.  By  his 
energy,  his  administrative  ability,  and  his 
munificence  he  greatly  strengthened  the  dio- 
cese. Two  foes,  Romanism  and  Puritanism, 
excited  his  sleepless  opposition,  and  he  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
power  to  rid  his  diocese  of  them.  Yet  the 
strictness  of  his  interpretation  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  suited  the  latter,  and  his  in- 
sistence on  elaborate  ritualism  gave  color  to 
the  report  that  he  inclined  to  the  former. 
He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and 
was  of  a  singularly  frank  and  outspoken 
character.  *'  He  possessed  the  now  almost 
lost  art  of  composing  prayers  after  the  best 
and  most  ancient  models  ;  and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  some  of  the  most  beautiful  col- 
lects in  our  prayer-book,  and  probably  for 
most  of  the  alterations  made."  His  bc^t- 
known  work,  indeed,  is  his  CoUeetion  of  Prt- 
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taie  Devotions,  London,  162^27,  modern 
edd. ;  but  his  wbrks  fill  5  void.  (Oxford,  184^- 
5S)-  He  was  a  ^at  smoker.  (Cf.  Canon 
Overton's  art.  in  IHet.  NaVl  Biog.) 

Ck>uiiaB  and  Damianns,  Sis.,  brothers  who 
labored  as  Christian  phvRicians  till  in  803,  in 
the  persecution  under  Diocletian,  they  were 
martyred.  Their  remains  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  Rome,  where  a  church  was 
dedicated  to  their  memory,  and  where  they 
are  still  remembered,  Sept.  27  being  set  apart 
for  them.  In  the  middle  ages  they  were  ex- 
tensively honored  as  the  patron  saints  of  all 
physicians  and  apothecaries.  A  clerical  order 
of  knights  was  dedicated  to  them,  which  soon 
went  out  of  existence.  P.  H.  P. 

Cos^as  Zn-di-co*pleu'-stoa,  a  monk  who 
trayelled  in  India  (whence  his  designation)  and 
wrote  a  *'  Christian  Topography,  which  was 
designed  to  be  a  system  of  geography  based 
on  Christianity,  but  which  was,  m  fact,  filled 
with  fancies  and  errors.  (See  Montfaucx)n'8 
CoUeetio  nova  patrum  Onxcorum,  Paris,  1707.) 

P.  H.  P. 

Ootelier  (cot^e-&),  Ootolerins,  Joan  Bap- 
Uite,  Roman  Catholic  layman;  b.  at  Nismes,  ^ 
m.  n.e.  of  Montpellier,  France,  1627  ;  became 
member  of  the  Sor bonne,  Paris,  1649  ;  devoted 
himself  to  learning,  especially  to  the  Qreek 
Pathers  ;  brought  out  a  famous  edition  of  the 
Apostolic  Pathers,  Paris,  1672  ;  d.  in  Paris, 
Aug.  12,  1686. 

Ootton,  Qeorge  Bdward  Xj3rnch,  D.D., 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Chester,  Oct.  29, 
1613  ;  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  became  assist- 
ant master  of  Rugby  under  Arnold,  1837  (he 
is  the  "young  master"  of  Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby) ;  master  of  Marlborough  College, 
1852;  bishop  of  Calcutta.  1858;  did  good 
work  for  eaucatiou  and  missions ;  drowned 
at  Kushtia,  India,  Oct.  6,  1866. 

OonnoiU  have  been  held  in  the  church  from 
the  first  at  Jerusalem  (Acts,  ch.  zv.)  to  the 
present  day.  They  may  be  divided  into  five 
distinct  periods  :  1.  To  825,  the  period  of  the 
founding  of  the  system  ;  2.  825-869,  that  of 
the  ecumenical  councils  of  the  Greek  Church  ; 
8.  869-1311,  the  councils  of  the  West  under 
papal  direction ;  4.  1811-1517,  the  **  reform* 
ing**  councils  ;  5.  1517-1870,  Roman  Catholic 
councils  since  the  Reformation. 

The  councils  of  the  earliest  period  were  held 
to  meet  some  pressing  necessity,  and  of  course 
lacked  all  authority  in  the  state.  Thus  one 
was  held  against  Montanism,  another  a  little 
before  200  upon  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and 
later,  regular  local  synods  for  the  ordinary 

fovernment  of  the  churches  were  introduceci. 
*he  council  at  Aries,  in  814,  was  in  some 
sense  a  general  assembly  of  the  entire  Chris- 
tian West.  Ultimately  a  hierarchy  of  coun- 
cils was  established  which  corresponded  with 
the  episcopal  hierarchy. 

The  councils  of  the  second  period  be^an 
with  that  at  Nice.  325,  called  by  Constantme. 
Besides  defining  the  divinity  of  Christ,  it  is- 
sued a  number  of  disciphnary  regulations. 
The  second,  at  Constantinople,  881,  confirmed 
the  results  of  the  first,  adding  certain  defi- 
nitions as  to  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  third,  at 


Ephesus,  481,  condemned  Nestorianfsm,  and 
is  also  remarkable  for  the  direction  given  by 
the  pope  to  his  delegates  to  preside  as  judges 
over  the  council.  JButychianism  having  de- 
veloped in  opposition  to  Nestorianism,  the 
fourth  council  was  called  at  Chalcedon,  451, 
which  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  natures  of 
Christ  upon  the  basis  of  Leo  of  Rome's  letter 
to  Flavian  of  Constantinople.  The  fifth,  at 
Constantinople,  558,  condemned  the  three 
chapters  (q.v.).  The  sixth,  Constantinople, 
Nov.  7,  680,  to  Sept.,  681,  condemned  Mono- 
thelitism,  and  Pope  Honorius  as  a  Monothe- 
lite.  This  ends  the  series  of  great  doctrinal 
councils.  The  seventh,  Nice,  787,  sanctioned 
the  worship  of  images,  and  the  eighth,  Con- 
stantinople, 869,  was  occupied  with  questions 
of  discipline. 

Many  of  the  purely  Latin  councils  of  the 
third  period  are  reckoned  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  ecumenical.  They  decided  a 
number  of  questions.  The  most  important 
was  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  1215,  held 
bv  Innocent  III.,  and  representing  the  extreme 
claims  of  the  hierarchy.  It  begiDs  the  scries 
of  councils  in  which  the  business  has  been 
prepared  by  the  court  of  Rome  and  laid  be- 
lore  the  council  for  their  consent. 

The  "  reforming"  councils  grew  out  of  the 
great  schism  (1878-1447),  and  are  those  of 
Pisa,  Constance,  Basel,  and  Perrara  (qq.v.). 
The  councils  of  the  fifth  period  are  those  of 
Trent  and  the  Vatican  (qq.v.).  The  Protes- 
tant churches  have  generally  organized  under 
regular  councils,  as,  e.g.,  the  *  general  assem- 
blies" of  the  Presbyterian  churches.  The 
Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)  partook  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  a  Oalvinistic  ecumenical 
council.  The  best  collection  of  documents 
as  to  the  councils  is  that  of  Mansi,  81  vols, 
fol.,  now  reprinting  in  Berlin.  Hefele's  Con- 
eiliengeschicAte,  Freiburg  in  Br.,  1855  saq.,  2d 
ed.  1873  sqq.,  is  the  best  history ;  partial  Eng. 
trans.,  Edin.,  1871-76,  2  vols.         P.  H.  P. 

Counsels  ol  Perfection,  the  three  monastic 
vows  of  voluntary  poverty,  perpetual  celibacy, 
and  obedience,  were  so  styled  by  mediae  val 
casuists  because  they  were  supposed  to  lead 
to  perfect  holiness  when  perfectly  kept. 

Oounter-Reformation,  the  term  for  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  lioman  Catholic  Church  to 
uproot  Protestantism  in  those  lands  in  which 
it  had  entirely  or  partially  triqmphed.  The 
movement  was  helped  by  the  imperial  rescript 
which,  agreeably  to  the  Religious  Peace  of 
Augsburg,  1555,* had  rendered  the  ecclesiasd- 
cal  position  of  any  particular  territory  de- 
pendent on  the  religious  convictions  of  its  gov- 
ernor. The  pioneers  of  the  Counter-reforma- 
tion  were  everywhere  the  Jesuits.  It  began 
in  Bavaria,  when  Duke  Albrecht  V.,  a  friend 
of  the  Jesuits,  ordered  Count  Joachim  of 
Ortenburg,  the  leader  of  the  evangelical  party 
among  the  nobility,  to  dismiss  his  evan- 
gelical preachers,  and  since  the  count  refused 
to  do  so,  proceeded  to  drive  them  out  by  force 
of  arms,  and  the  nobility  who  favored  them  at 
the  same  time,  1564.  This  expulsion  was 
completed  in  1578,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  reignefl  supreme.  In  1572  the  Elect- 
or Jakob  oSf  Eltz  at  Treves,  where  the  Jesuits 
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had  a  coUe^  since  1560,  refused  the  Protes- 
tants entrance  to  his  court,  and  the  Elector  of 
Hayence,  Daniel  Brendel  of  Homburg,  re- 
stored Catholicism  with  the  help  of  the  Jesuits. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Duke  Albrccht, 
Balthasar  of  Dernbach  invited  the  Jesuits  to 
his  country  in  1571.  abolished  the  communion 
in  both  kinds,  replaced  the  evangelical  clergy 
by  Roman  Catholics  or  by  Jesuits,  and  re- 
moved his  evangelical  servants  and  office- 
holders. A  stop  was  put  to  his  proceedings 
by  the  Chapter  and  the  knip^hts,  who  in  1576 
compelled  him  to  make  a  capitulation  in  which 
he  gave  over  to  Bishop  Julius  Echter,  at  the 
time  inclined  to  act  liberallly  to  the  Protes- 
tants, the  administration  of  the  foundation  at 
Fulda.  But  in  1602  Balthasar,  with  the  per- 
mission of  tlio  imperial  court  councillor,  took 
back  the  foundation  at  Fulda,  drove  out  again 
the  evangelical  clergy,  and  forced  the  laity 
who  refu%ed  to  enter  the  Roman  Catliohc 
Church  to  go  into  exile.  This  time  he  had 
the  assistance  of  the  above-mentioned  Julius, 
who  after  1576  had  made  efforts  to  clear  the 
land  of  all  Protestants,  and  so  successfully 
that  it  is  claimed  that  in  one  year,  1586,  62,000 
abjured  Protestantism.  On  the  other  hand, 
Julius  advanced  the  popular  education,  pro- 
vided capable  clergy,  founded  the  great  hos- 
pital at  WUrzburg  which  bears  his  name,  and 
in  the  same  place  established  the  university, 
1582.  Other  South  German  bishops  imitated 
his  example,  so  that  in  Bambers  and  Salzburg 
the  Protestants  were  compelled  on  short 
notice  to  leave  their  homes,  1588.  Also  at 
Cologne  and  at  Mttnster  the  Jesuits  carried 
out  their  programme.  Among  the  bishops  of 
Lower  Qermany  the  prince-b&hop  of  Pader- 
born  most  zealously  labored  to  restore  Roman 
Catholicism.  He  gave  over  to  the  Jesuits  the 
gymnasium  and  the  cathedral  in  that  city,  and 
entirely  suppressed  the  Protestant  cultus, 
1604.  But  It  was  in  Austria  and  in  the  coun- 
tries most  closely  allied  therewith,  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  that  the  greatest  triumplis  were 
won.  The  archduke  Ferdiuand,  with  his 
soldiers,  drove  out  the  evangelicals,  destroyed 
their  churches,  and  burnt  their  books.  In 
1602  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestants  was 
completed.  The  emperor  now  took  part  in 
the  work,  closed  the  churches  of  the  Utra- 
quists,  and  forbade  their  assemblies,  1602. 
The  repression  was  not,  however,  of  lone 
standing,  for  in  1609  the  Utraquists,  united 
with  the  Calixtines,  the  Reformed,  and  Uie 
Lutherans,  compelled  him  to  grant  them  full 
liberty  in  religion.  In  Hungary  Rudolph  II., 
in  1604,  passed  an  edict  against  the  Protes- 
taots,  but  two  years  later  he  was  also  forced 
to  grant  full  religious  libertjr.  The  highest 
point  of  the  Counter-reformation  was  reiuihed 
when  Ferdinand  II.  issued  his  restitution-edict 
of  1629,  which  affirmed  the  right  to  extirpate 
all  Protestants.  But,  as  far  as  Germany  was 
coDcerned,  the  Counter-reformation  came  to 
an  end  with  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648. 

In  France  the  Counter-reformation  issued 
in  the  massacre  of  Passy.  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  atrocities  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
The  machinations  of  the  Jesuits  were  also  car- 
ried on  in  Poland,  Sweden,  and  England.  (Cf . 
Ranke,  Die  rdmi^un  Fdptte,  Berlin,  18-,  2 


voU.,  8th  ed.,  1885,  8  vols.,  Eng.  trans.,  Tfis 
Hiatory  of  t/ie  Popes,  London,  1851,  2  vols., 
4th  ed.,  1867,  8  vols.  ;  Philippson,  La  contre- 
rewlution  religieuse,  Paris,  1884  ;  Ward,  TAe 
Counter  Eeformation,  London,  1889. 

Ooort  and  Zjegal  Prooeedings  among  the 
Hebrews.  According  to  the  very  principle 
of  theocracy  all  authority,  spiritual  and  secu- 
lar, emanated  from  Jehovah,  the  real  King  of 
the  people ;  so  that  he  who  stood  before  the 
ludge  stood  before  the  Lord  (Deut.  xix.  17). 
Moses,  as  the  special  servant  of  Ood,  combined, 
theoretically,  aU  the  offices  of  the  theocracy 
in  his  own  person,  but  as  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  him  to  exercise  his  judicial  au- 
thority personally  in  all  cases  occurring,  he 
instituted  rulers  over  thousands,  over  hun- 
dreds, over  fifties,  and  over  tens  (Ex.  xvlii. 
25).  All  minor  legal  matters  were  left  to  those 
rulers,  and  the  personal  decision  of  Moses  was 
claimed  onlv  in  cases  of  importance.  This 
fundamental  outline  of  Judiaal  organization 
was  retained  when  the  Hebrews  settled  in 
Canaan^  and  lasted  during  the  periods  of  the 
judges  and  kings.  Only  slight  modifications 
were  introduced,  such  as  circumstances  might 
demand,  until  Jehoshaphat  instituted  at  Jeru* 
salem  a  supreme  court  to  which  appeals  could 
be  made  from  the  local  courts,  made  up  of 
Levites,  priests,  and  heads  of  tribes  under  the 

Guidance  of  the  high-priest  and  a  secular  presi* 
ent  (2  Chron.  xix.  8-11).    After  the  exile  the 
Sanhedrin  (q.v.)  exercised  this  function. 

The  legal  proceedings  were  very  simple. 
Both  parties  had  to  appear  before  the  ludge 
(Deut.  i.  16),  and  if  the  defendant  should  try 
to  evade  the  case  by  absence,  the  judge  had 
authority  to  bring  him  by  force  into  the  court 
(Deut.  xxv.  8).  The  proceedings  were  oral, 
though  in  later  times  the  sentence  was  also 
given  in  writing  (Isa.  x.  1).  The  testimony 
of  2  or,  in  penal  cases,  8  witnesses  was  consid- 
ered sufficient  evidence.  The  witness  was  not 
required  to  make  any  oath,  but  in  capital 
cases,  when  sentence  was  declared,  he  was  to 
execute  it  (Deut.  xiii.  9).  Perjury  was  pun- 
ished by  inflicting  the  same  punishment  on  the 
perjurer  as  the  accused  would  have  suffered 
if  found  guilty  (Deut.  xix.  19).  Torture  was 
unknown.  An  immediate  interference  of  di- 
vine judgment  was  appealed  to  in  the  case  of 
a  married  woman  suspected  of  adultery 
(Num.  V.  12-31),  and,  under  the  form  of  lot, 
also  in  other  cases  (Josh.  vii.  14,  1  Sam.  xiv. 
40).  (See  Benny,  T/ie  Criminal  Code  qf  the 
JetM,  London,  1880.) 

Ck>urt,  Antoine,  French  Reformed ;  b.  at 
Villeneuve-de-Berg,  in  the  department  of 
Ard^che,  France,  1696 ;  d.  at  Lausanne, 
1760.  He  was  the  most  illustrious  and  useful 
servant  of  his  church  in  his  day.  It  was  he 
who  convoked  the  first  synod  of  the  Desert 
(1715) ;  he  revived  the  Presbyterian  discipline, 
checked  the  fanaticism  of  the  Cevennes  proph- 
ets,  among  whom  he  had  been  brought  up ; 
promoted  sound  education  and  enlightened 
piety  ;  defended  his  church,  and  has  left  its 
history,  Hietoire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes, 
Qeneva,  1760,  3  vols.;  n.e.,  Alals,  1819. 

Oov^-enant,  a  mutual  agreement  with  stipu- 
lations.   It  is  the  term  us^  in  Scripture  to  de- 
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note  €k>d*s  dispensatioDs  to  man  (Qea.  xvii.  7, 
Deut.  iv.  13),  and  is  a  vivid  expression  of  the 
Lord's  condescending  ^race.  The  two  great 
economies  are  distinguished  as  the  Old  Cove- 
nant (Heb.  viii.  13),  given  through  Moses, 
which  had  much  that  was  legal,  outward, 
and  temporal,  and  the  New  Covenant,  made 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  sealed  with 
his  blood  (Matt.  xzv.  28,  Heb.  xiii.  20),  which 
secures  life  eternal  to  every  believer.  For 
theological  use  of  the  term,  see  Fjedbral  The- 
ology. T.  W.  C. 

Oovenantoni.  See  Presbttkbian  Chubch. 

Oovardale,  MUm,  D.D.  (Tabingen,  1541  [i], 
Cambridge,  1563),  b.  at  Cover-dale  (?),  Rich, 
mondshire,  county  of  York,  England,  1488 ; 
d.  in  London,  Feb.  19,  1568.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge ;  entered  the  convent  of 
the  Austin  Friars  at  Cambridge,  1514.  There 
Robert  Barnes,  who  became  prior  in  1528  and 
was  martyred  (July  30,  1540),  first  turned  his 
attention  to  the  reformed  faith.  When  Barnes 
was  tried  for  heresy,  in  1526,  Coverdale  as- 
sisted in  his  defence.  He  then  left  the  con- 
vent and  preached  as  an  evangelist.  He  sf)ent 
most  of  the  time  from  1528  to  1585  abroad, 
probably  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible, 
either  alone  or  with  Tyndale.  In  1535  ho 
brought  out  in  London  the  first  complete 
£ngmh  translation  of  the  Bible,  Biblia.  The 
BiSe,  that  is  the  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Olde 
arut  New  Testament,  faithfully  and  truly 
translated  out  of  Doueke  [i.e.,  German]  and 
Latyn,  In  1538  Coverdale  was  in  Paris  su- 
perintending the  printing  of  the  Gh'eat  Bible, 
which  was  partlv  a  revision  of  his  own. 
(See  Bible,  p.  105).  He  returned  to  England 
in  1530,  but  the  troubles  drove  him  away  in 
1540,  and  he  did  not  return  till  1548.  He  was 
well  received  by  Edward  YI.  and  made  a 
king's  chaplain ;  and  in  1551  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Exeter.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  he  was  deprived  ;  again  betook  himself 
to  the  continent,  and  stayed  there  until  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1558.  His  re- 
ligious scruples  prevented  his  reinstatement 
in  the  see  of  Exeter,  and  brought  about  his 
resignation  in  1566  of  the  living  of  St.  Magnus, 
near  London  Bridge,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1563.  He  made  numerous  trans- 
lations of  edifying  books  in  German  and 
Latin,  His  name  **  will  always  be  revered  as 
that  of  a  man  who  first  made  a  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  English,  but  he  was  not 
a  figure  of  marked  historical  interest.  He 
was  somewhat  weak  and  timorous,  and  all 
through  his  life  leaned  on  a  more  powerful 
nature.  Barnes,  Cromwell,  Cranmer,  and 
Grindal  were  successively  his  patrons.  In  the 
hour  of  trouble  he  was  content  to  remain  in 
obscurity,  and  left  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
to  be  earned  by  men  of  tougher  fibre.  But 
he  was  pious,  conscientious,  laborious,  eener- 
ous,  ana  a  thoroughlv  honest  and  good  man. 
He  knew  German  ana  Latin  well,  some  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  a  little  French.  He  did  lit- 
tle original  work.  As  a  translator  ho  was 
faithful  and  harmonious.  He  was  fairly  read 
in  theology,  and  became  more  inclined  to 
Puritan  ideas  as  his  life  wore  on.  All  ac- 
ooonts  agree  in  his  remarkable  popularity  as 


a  preacher.  He  was  a  leading  figure  during 
the  progress  of  the  rcformea  opinions,  and 
had  a  considerable  share  in  the  introduction 
of  German  spirittial  culture  to  English  readers 
In  the  second  cmarter  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. ' '  (Cf .  H.  R.  Tedder  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. , 
who  gives  list  of  Coverdale's  translations  and 
other  works.) 

Oowl,  a  monk's  hood  attached  to  a  robe, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  cover  the  head  or  lie 
upon  the  back  at  pleasure.  The  term  was 
also  applied  to  the  entire  garment,  which 
varied  in  length  and  was  without  sleeves. 

F.  H.  F. 

OowIm,  Henry,  Congregalionalist ;  b.  at 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  April  24,  1803  ;  d.  at  Janes- 
ville.  Wis.,  Sept.  6,  1881.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  1826  ;  studied  in  Yale  Divhiity 
School,  1826-28 ;  was  a  pioneer  missionary 
and  pastor  in  the  Western  Reseive  (Ohio), 
1828-iB5  ;  professor  in  Oberlin  College,  first 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  1835-38 ;  later  of  He- 
brew, ecclesiastical  history  and  polity,  183^ 
48 ;  editor  of  The  Oberlin  Ecangelisi,  1848- 
63 ;  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  entire 
Bible,  New  York,  1867-81,  l6  vols. 

Oowpar  (pronounced  cooper),  William, 
Church  of  England,  layman,  poet ;  b.  in  his 
father's  rectory  at  Great  Berkhampstead,  28 
m.  n.w.  of  London,  Nov.  15, 1731 ;  d.  at  East 
Dereham,  county  of  Norfolk,  15  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Norwich,  April  25,  1800.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  School,  London,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  June  14, 
1754.  But  being  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
disliking  his  profession,  he  paid  more  attention 
to  literature  than  law,  until  the  first  attack  of 
insanity,  induced  by  nervous  dread  of  an  ex- 
amination  for  a  clerkship  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  1768,  put  an  end  entirely  to  all  pre- 
tence of  being  a  lawyer  and  his  life  hence- 
forth was  spent  in  the  country.  He  was  sub- 
iect  to  frequent  fits  of  melancholy,  to  relig- 
ious doubts  and  hallucinations,  and  need^ 
constant  stimulus  to  arouse  him  to  action  and 
drive  awaj  his  care.  This,  providentially, 
was  supplied.  At  Huntingdon,  on  the  Ouse, 
he  met  the  Unwin  family,  in  1765,  on  his  re- 
lease from  the  asylum,  and  soon  became  an 
inmate  of  their  household.  When  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Unwin  died,  in  1767,  he  removed  with 
Mrs.  Unwin  to  Olney,  and  there  he  met  Rev. 
John  Newton,  the  ex-slaver,  who  guided  him 
religiously,  induced  him  to  lead  prayer- meet- 
ings, visit  the  sick,  and  otherwise  act  as  a  sort 
of  lay-curate.  With  Newton  he  brought  out 
the  well-known  (Hney  Hymns.  Mrs.  unwin 
encouraged  him  to  write  poetry  and  he  pro- 
duced his  first  volume  in  1782.  Another 
widow,  Lady  Austen,  by  her  gayety  did  much 
for  him.  She  induced  him  to  write  the 
"  Task,"  and  told  him  the  diverting  story  of 
John  Gilpin,  which  he  quickly  turned  into 
immortal  verse.  In  1785  ne  resumed,  after  a 
long  interval,  his  correspondence  with  Lad^ 
He&eth,  a  widow  since  1778,  the  sister  of  his 
early  love  Theodora.  These  ladies*  society 
had  an  excellent  effect  upon  Cowper,  but  still 
he  occasionally  was  acutely  deranged.  Cowper 
was  the  author  of  several  of  the  best  hymns 
in  the  language,  as  *'  God  moves  in  a  mysteri- 
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ous  way/'  "  Tliere  is  a  fountain  filled  with 
blood,"  **0  for  a  doaer  walk  with  God." 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  letter- writers  in  all 
literature,  and  some  of  his  poems  are  models 
of  tender  verse.  His  translation  of  Homer  is 
no  longer  r^.  (See  his  complete  works, 
with  memoir  hy  Souther,  in  Bohn's  Standard 
Library,  8  vols.,  and  for  a  sketch,  that  by 
Goldwin  Smith,  London  and  Kew  York, 
1880.) 

Oox,  Samuel,  D.D.  (St.  Andrews,  1882), 
General  Baptist ;  b.  in  London,  £ng.,  April 
19,  1826 ;  graduated  at  the  Stepnejr  Baptist 
Theological  College,  London,  1851 ;  since  1863 
has  been  pastor  in  Nottingham.  He  founded 
and  edited  The  JSxpontoritL  monthly),  1875  to 
1884,  and  is  author  of  ^uest  of  the  GJUef  Qood 
(commentary  on  ficclesiastes),  London,  1865  ; 
2d  ed. ,  1890  ;  Expositor' $  NoU-hook,  1873  ; 
Pilgrim  P^ms  (songs  of  degrees),  1874  ;  Sal- 
vaior  Mundi,  1877  (defence  of  Restoration- 
ism) ;  The  Larger  Hope  (sequel),  1883  ;  JSx- 
poHtions,  1885,  1886,  1887,  and  other  works. 

Oox,  Samuel  Hanson,  D.D.  (Williams, 
1823),  LL.D.  (Marietta  College,  1855  ;  Colum- 
bia College,  1863),  Presbnerian ;  b.  at  Rah- 
way,  N.  J.,  Aug.  25,  179*3  ;  d.  at  Bronx ville, 
near  New  York,  Oct.  2,  1880.    He  became 

Sastor  at  Mendham,  N.  J.,  1817,  of  the  Spring 
treet  church.  New  York  City,  1821  (removed 
to  Laight  Street,  1825) ;  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
1834  ;  pastor  of  the  First  Presbvterian  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  1837  :  retired,  1854.  He  was  a 
learned,  eloquent,  and  eccentric  preacher. 
Among  many  witty  things  he  said  the  most 
famous  is  his  designation  of  the  letters  D.D. 
as  '*  semi-lunar  fardels." 

Ooxe,  Arthur  Ole^eland,  D.D.  (St.  James' 
C allege,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  1856),  S.T.D. 
(Trinity  College.  Hartford,  Conn.,  1868), 
LL.D.  (Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O.,  1868). 
Episcopalian  bishop  of  Western  New  York, 
son  of  preceding  ;  b.  at  Mendham,  N.  J.,  May 
10,  1818 ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1838,  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  same  city,  1841 ; 
became  rector  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1842 :  at 
Baltimore,  Md..  1854;  in  New  York  City 
(Calvary  Church),  1863 ;  bishop,  1865.  He 
edited  the  American  reprint  of  the  Ante-Mcene 
Fathers,  published  by  the  Christian  Literature 
Co.,  Buffalo  (now  New  York),  1885-87,  9 
▼ols.  He  headed  the  opposition  to  the  alter- 
ation of  the  Authorized  Version  in  punctua- 
tion and  text  attempted  by  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  1857,  and  also  that  to  the  Revised 
Version  of  1881-85.  He  has  published  several 
Volumes  of  poems  and  others  of  prose. 

Oramp-rings,  those  hallowed  by  the  mon- 
archs  of  England  in  former  days  on  Good 
Friday,  and  worn  as  a  sure  protection  against 
epilepsy. 

Oranmer,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1523), 
b.  at  AsUicton,  Nottinghamshire,  Eng.,  July 
2.  1489  ;  d.  at  the  stake,  in  Oxford.  March  21, 
1556.  He  studied  theology  at  Cambridge ; 
married  in  15*32,  but  lost  his  wife  in  the  same 
year ;  wf b  oriained  a  priest  in  1523  and  in 
1529  introduced  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  conunis- 


sioned  him  to  prepare  an  argument  upon  the 
invalidity  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of 
Ara^on.  In  1530  he  accompanied  the  Earl 
of  Wiltshire,  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  on 
his  embassy  to  the  emperor  and  the  pope, 
and  in  1532  he  was  himself  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  emperor,  but  was  recalled  in  the  same 
year  and  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  preferment,  however,  proved  some- 
what emberrassing,  as  he,  during  his  stay  in 
Germany,  bad  secretly  married  a  niece  of 
Osiander.  His  first  omcial  duty  was  to  an- 
nul the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Cath- 
arine of  Aragon  and  legitimize  the  union  be* 
tween  the  former  and  Anne  Boleyn,  and  he 
always  showed  himself  an  obedient  servant 
in  the  king's  many  matrimonial  troubles. 
The  latter,  on  his  side,  had  unwavering  con- 
fidence in  the  archbishop,  and  left,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  whole  management  of  the  neces- 
sary religious  and  ecclesiastical  reforms  to 
him.  He  not  only  introduced  but  he  was 
the  principal  author  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles and  the  Prayer-book,  and  on  the  question 
of  transubstantiation  he  took  a  very  decided 
stand  by  his  essay  on  the  subject  and  his  re- 
sponse to  Gardiner's  attack  on  it.  During 
the  minority  of  Edward  he  was  one  of  the  re- 
gents and  continued  to  work  undisturbed  for 
the  establishment  of  tiie  Beformation  in  Eng- 
land. But  on  the  death  of  Edward  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
Mary  he  was  imprisoned  and  accused  of  trea- 
son and  heresy.  The  history  of  this  last  part 
of  his  life,  from  Nov.  13,  1553,  to  his  death, 
is  very  singular.  He  signed  one  recantation 
after  the  other,  evidently  in  the  hope  of  sav- 
ing his  life,  but  when  he  saw  that  there  was 
no  hope  any  more,  he  publicly  retracted  all 
his  recantations  and  suffered  martyrdom  with 

freat  heroism.    His  life  has  been  written  by 
'odd,  London,  1831,  and  Le  Bas,  London, 
1833,  reprinted  in  New  York,  1885. 

Oranz,  David,  Moravian  ;  b.  at  Neugarten, 
Pomerania,  1723 ;  was  secretary  to  Count 
Zinzendorf,  1747  ;  successful  missionary  in 
Greenland  ;  returned.  1762  ;  d.  as  pastor  of 
the  Moravian  congregation  at  Gnadenfrei, 
Silesia,  June  6,  1777.  He  wrote  the  history 
of  the  Moravian  Brethren  (Barby,  1771,  Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1780)  and  of  Greenland  and 
the  Moravian  mission  there,  1765,  Eng.  trans., 
1767,  n.e.,  with  continuation,  1820,  2  vols. 

Oraahaw,  Richard,  Roman  Catholic  lay- 
man ;  b.  in  London,  1613  (?)  of  Protestant  par- 
ents ;  educated  at  Cambridge ;  was  fellow 
there  ;  went  over  to  the  Roman  (IJhurch,  1646  ; 
was  attendant  on  Cardinal  Palotta.  and  d.  as 
sub-canon  at  Loreto,  Aug.  25,  1649.  He  was 
a  religious  poet  (Steps  to  the  Temple,  London, 
1646)  of  great  merit,  and  inspired  the  muse  of 
Milton,  Pope,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley.  He 
wrote  while  an  undergraduate  the  famous  line 
on  the  miracle  at  Cana,  "  Nympha  pudica 
Deum  vidit  et  erubuit"  (**  the  shamefaced 
water  saw  God  and  blushed'*). 

Orea'-tion,  the  act  by  which  Qod  causes  to 
exist  that  which  did  not  exist  before  in  any 
form  (Gen.  i.  1,  Heb.  xi.  8).  The  common 
doctrine  of  the  Scripture  is  that  in  this  way 
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the  worid  came  into  being,  whereas  all  an- 
cient philosophers  assumed  the  eternal  exist- 
ence of  matter,  an  a&sumption  which  is  wholly 
unreasonable,  since  it  implies  either  atheism 
or  dualism.  The  Bible  opens  with  an  account 
of  creation  which  in  its  sublime  simplicity 
contrasts  most  favorably  with  all  other  cos- 
mogonies. It  describes  the  nrocess  as  con- 
tinuing through  six  days.  On  the  1st  day 
cosmic  light  was  formed  ;  on  the  2d  the  firma- 
ment was  made  and  called  heaven  ;  on  the  8d 
the  earth  appeared  and  was  divided  into  sea 
and  land,  and  clothed  with  vegetation  ;  on 
the  4th  light  was  concentrated  in  the  sun,  and 
the  planetary  system  organized ;  on  the  6th 
the  lower  orders  of  animal  life  in  water  and 
air  were  created ;  on  the  6th  the  higher  ani- 
mals, and  man,  their  head,  made  in  the  image 
of  Qod  ;  and  on  the  7th  God  rested  from  his 
created  work^  and  instituted  the  weekly  day 
of  rest.  That  the  term  dav  is  not  to  be  taken 
strictly  the  narrative  itself  shows,  since  the 
sun  was  not  created  till  the  4th  day,  and  the 
7th  day  is  still  in  progress.  The  precise  har- 
mony of  this  narrative  with  the  discoveries  of 
geology  is  still  under  debate,  but  its  agree- 
ment m  certain  general  outlines  is  most  re- 
markable. These  are  the  remote  creation  of 
the  elements,  the  intermediate  existence  of 
chaos,  the  advance  of  the  earth  through  vari- 
ous changes  to  its  present  condition,  the  suc- 
cessive appearance  of  organized  beings— the 
vegetable  before  the  animal — the  lower  before 
the  higher— according  to  the  improving  con- 
dition •of  the  earth,  and  man  last  of  all.  Yet 
the  Mosaic  account  dates  back  to  a  very  early 
period,  and  it  was  not  written  for  scientific 
purposes,  as  was  seen  by  Augustine  and  Cal- 
vin, but  to  teach  religious  truth,  and  to  serve 
as  a  general  introduction  to  the  history  of  re- 
demption. The  statements  made  in  the  As- 
syrian tablets  recently  discovered  are  mutilated 
and  confused,  but  mdicate  tliat  they  came 
from  a  common  source  with  the  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion, which,  however,  was  written  by  men  en- 
Joying  a  divine  ^uidaace,  and  is  therefore  cor- 
rec!t.  It  gives  the  true  order  of  events,  and 
bean  throughout  the  impress  of  truth. 

T.  W.  C. 

Orea'-ttonism  is  a  term  used  to  denote  one 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  human  soul,  and 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  two  theories,  desig- 
nated as  Traducianism  and  Pre -existence. 
The  question  is  whether  the  soul  of  each  man 
is  immediately  created  by  God  and  joins  the 
embryo  just  after  conception ;  or  whether  it 
is  derived  from  the  first  man,  being  propa- 
gated along  with  the  body  by  natural  gener- 
ation ;  or  whether  it  has  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning and  when  bom  into  the  world  has 
simply  a  new  manifestation.  The  last-men- 
tioned was  borrowed  by  Origen  from  Plato, 
held  by  John  Scotus  Erigena,  and  defended 
by  some  modems,  as  Kant  and  Julius  Mtiller. 
The  second  view  was  taught  by  Tertullian  and 
for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  Western 
Church,  and  as  it  best  explains  the  problem 
of  hereditary  sin  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
Lutheran  divines.  The  first  view,  that  of  a 
divine  concursus  at  the  origin  of  each  indi- 
vidual was  accepted  by  Augustine  and  Leo 


the  Gbreat,  and  became  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  whole  system  adopted  by  such  school- 
men as  Anselm  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  In 
modem  times  it  has  been  advocated  by  most 
Roman  Catholic  and  Reformed  theologians, 
mainly  because  it  agrees  best  with  the  prevail- 
ing representations  of  Scripture,  is  most  con- 
si.^tent  with  the  indivisible  nature  of  the  soul,  ^ 
and  explains  the  freedom  of  Christ's  soul  from 
sin  though  he  was  bom  of  a  woman.  Of  re- 
cent American  writers  on  theology  Charles 
Hodge  was  a  creationist,  while  Dr.  A.  H. 
Strong  is  a  traducianist.  There  are  not  a  few 
who  hesitate  to  side  with  either,  and  say  with 
Augustine,  **  When  I  wrote  my  former  book 
I  did  not  know  how  the  soul  derives  its  being, 
and  I  do  not  know  now."  T.  W.  C. 

Oredence-table,  the  small  table  on  the  epis- 
tle side  of  the  altar  on  which  the  bread  and 
wine,  the  candlesticks  for  the  acolytes,  etc., 
are  placed  before  the  celebration  of  mass. 
The  word  credence  comes  from  the  Italian 
credenzare,  **  to  taste  meats  and  drink  before 
they  were  offered  to  be  enjoyed  by  another." 

Credner,  Karl  Auguat,  German  rationalis- 
tic Bible  critic ;  b.  at  Waltershausen,  near 
Gotha,  Jan.  10,  1797  ;  d.  as  professor  at  Gies- 
sen,  July  16, 1857.  His  best -known  book  is  his 
Zur  Oesehiehte  des  Ranona,  Halle,  1847  ;  Oe- 
9chichU  des  neutestamentliehen  Kanans,  ed. 
Volkmar,  Berlin,  1860. 

Oreed,  a  confession  of  faith  for  public  use, 
embracing  the  acknowledged  tenets  of  the 
person  or  body  from  which  it  comes.  The 
propriety  of  creeds  has  often  been  objected  to 
on  the  ground  that  they  stand  in  the  way  of 
free  inquiry  and  theological  progress.  But 
they  are  a  necessity.  Since  all  truth  is  self- 
consistent  and  the  human  mind  instinctively 
seeks  to  reduce  its  knowledge  to  a  logical 
unity,  men  must  and  do  construct  a  system 
of  faith  out  of  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 
Besides,  a  Christian  society  cannot  exist  with- 
out organization,  and  this  implies  agreement 
in  religious  opinions  ;  and  accordingly  all  the 
creeds  of  Christendom  have  had  an  historical 
basis  arising  from  the  existence  of  errors  which 
required  the  renewed  affirmation  of  the  truth. 
"  The  real  question  between  the  church  and 
the  impugners  of  creeds  is  not,  as  often  pre- 
tended, between  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
creed  of  man,  but  between  the  proved  faith 
of  the  collective  body  of  God's  people  and  the 
unassisted  wisdom  of  the  individual  objec- 
tor." Existing  creeds  are  of  ^reat  service  as 
they  mark  the  progress  of  religious  knowledge 
in  any  past  age  ;  as  they  define  truth  and  dis- 
criminate it  from  error  ;  as  they  form  a  bond 
of  union  among  those  who  hold  them  ;  and 
as  they  furnish  a  means  of  popular  instruc- 
tion. 'They  are  usually  divided  into  four 
classes.  1.  The  (Ecumenical  (Apostles',  . 
Nicene,  Chalcedon,  Athanaslan).  2.  Those  * 
which  set  forth  the  faith  of  the  Greek  Church 
as  distinguished  from  the  Roman.  8.  The 
Roman  creeds  from  the  Tridentlne  to  that  of 
the  Vatican  Council.  4.  The  evangelical, 
comorehending  the  various  confessions  of  the 
Lutherans  ana  the  Reformed,  who  agreeing 
in  other  things  differ  as  to  the  divine  decrees 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments 
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The  Apostles*  Creed  in  its  present  form  can- 
not be  traced  beyond  the  sixth  century,  yet 
the  several  articles  considered  separately  are 
all  of  Nicene  or  Ante-Nicene  origin,  and 
hence  it  is  Justly  inferred  that  what  we  have 
now  gradually  grew  out  of  the  assimilation  of 
the  various  baptismal  creeds  of  the  principal 
Western  churches  (Rome,  Aquileia,  Milan, 
Carthage,  Hippo).  Its  reception  has  been  and 
is  now  well  nigh,  if  not  absolutely,  universal. 
It  is  used  in  the  baptismal  confession  of  the 
Roman.  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Anglican,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  and  Methodist  churches,  and 
was  subjoined  by  the  Westminster  divines  to 
their  catechism. 

For  the  creeds  in  general  see  Schaff ,  GreedM 
of  GhrisUndom,  New  York,  1877,  3  vols.,  4th 
cd.,  1884.  T.  W.  C. 

Oraighton,  Blandell,  LL.D.  (Glasgow, 
1884;  Harvard,  1686),  D.C.L.  (Durham, 
1885),  Church  of  £neland  ;  b.  at  Carlible, 
county  of  Cumberlana,  £ng.,  July  5,  1843 ; 
fi.A.  and  fellow  of  Merton,  Oxford,  1867  ; 
vicar  of  Embleton,  Northumberland,  1875 ; 
Dixie  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  Cam- 
bridge, 1884;  bishop  of  Peterborough,  1891. 
He  wrote  A  History  af  the  Papacy  ifuring  the 
Period  of  tJu  BejomuUion,  London.  1882,  sqq. , 
vol.  4,  1887,  anid  other  historical  works. 

Orespin  (cres-panO,  Jmoi,  Protestant,  au- 
thor of  the  immortal  Hietoire  des  Martyrs;  b. 
at  Arras,  France,  100  m.  n.e.  of  Paris  ;  studied 
law  at  Lou  vain  and  Paris  ;  became  advocate 
in  Parluiment ;  fled  on  account  of  his  relig- 
ious opinions  to  Geneva,  1548,  where  he  set 
up  a  printing-press ;  d.  there,  1672.  His 
great  work  appeared  at  Geneva,  1554,  n.e., 
Lelidvre,  Toulouse,  1886-89,  8  vols. 

Oreto,  now  Oandia,  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 150  m.  long,  6  to  35  m.  wide,  origi- 
nally peopled  probably  by  the  Caphtorim. 
It  is  mountainous,  but  has  many  fertile  valleys. 
Cretans  were  at  Jerusalem  on  Pentecost  (Acts 
ii.  11)  ;  Paul  was  shipwrecked  near  the  island 
(Acts  xxvii.  13,  21) ;  and  he  left  Titus  there 
to  **  appoint  elders  in  every  city.*' 

T.  W.  C. 

Orispin  and  CMs-pin-i-a'-nus,  two  saints, 
and  according  to  tradition  brothers.  About 
the  end  of  the  3d  century  they  travelled  to- 
gether to  Soissons,  France,  to  propagate  the 
Christian  religion.  Here  they  were  l^h€»uied 
by  the  mayor  of  the  town.  The  date  of  their 
martyrdom  is  given  as  287.  Their  day  is 
Oct.  25.  F.  H.  F. 

Oriticl  Sacri,  the  name  of  the  series  of  com- 
mentaries and  other  biblical  worlds  in  Latin, 
compiled  from  different  authors,  designed  to 
supplement  Walton's  Pdyglott,  and  published 
in  London,  1660,  9  vols.,  later  edd.  Poole's 
Synopsis  (1669)  is  an  abridgment  of  it. 

Orosby,  Howard,  S.T.D.  (Harvard,  1859), 
LL.D.  (Columbia,  1872),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  in 
New  York  City.  Feb.  27,  1826  ;  graduated  at 
New  York  Unieersitv,  1844  ;  became  profes- 
sor  of  Greek  there,  1861.  and  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  1859  ;  pastor  of 
the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  City,  1868.    He  is  prominent  in 


every  good  work,  and  has  written  several 
works  on  biblical  subjects. 

Oxosior,  or  Pastoral  staft  a  bishop's,  for- 
mer I  v  also  an  abbot's,  staff  oi  office,  it  is  long 
and  has  a  crook  on  the  upper  end  and  a  point 
at  the  lower,  and  originated  in  the  sh^herd's 
crook.  "  A  bishop  carried  it  in  his  left  hand, 
with  the  crook  turned  outward,  to  indicate 
his  authority  over  the  diocese ;  an  abbot  in 
his  right  hand,  with  the  crook  turned  inward, 
to  signify  his  jurisdiction  over  the  members 
of  his  house.  "^  (Cf.  Diet,  o/  Belig.  s.v.  Pas- 
toral staff.) 

Cross,  an  instrument  of  various  forms,  gen- 
erally made  by  the  intersection  of  two  beams 
of  wood,  usea  in  ancient  times  as  a  means  of 
execution,  among  the  Romans  only  in  case  of 
slaves,  or  persons  of  the  lowest  classes.  The 
criminal  was  bound  to  the  cross  by  ropes,  or 
nailed  upon  it,  and  sometimes  had  a  block 
upon  which  he  could  half  sit,  sometimes  not. 
The  crime  was  proclaimed  by  a  crier,  or  writ- 
ten upon  a  "  title"  and  suspended  over  tbe 
cross.  The  usual  form  ascribed  to  the  cross 
of  Christ  was  suggested  by  Justin  Martyr. 
It  is  confrraed  by  the  position  of  the  tifle, 
which  was  suspended  above  the  person  of 
Jesus.  Irenseus  and  Tertullian  mention  the 
existence  of  a  seat  (sedile). 

Bull  of  the  Cross,  a  name  eiven  to  the  bull 
issued  in  1487,  granting  inoulgences  to  all 
who  would  take  up  arms  under  Henry  of 
Castile  against  the  infidels.  It  was  subse- 
quently often  renewed  and  much  enlarged, 
being  last  issued  in  1758.    A  similar  bull  was 

fiven  in  favor  of  Sebastian  of  Portugal  in 
514.  Cross-bearer,  The  person  who  bears  a 
cross  before  the  higher  orders  of  the  Koman 
hierarchy  as  a  sign  of  office.  The  term  was 
also  applied  to  the  Flagellants  (q.v.).  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Cross.  This  is  a  festival  celebrated 
upon  Sept.  14.  By  some  it  is  carried  back  to 
the  time  of  the  vision  of  Constantine,  by 
others  to  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  in  885.  More 
probably  it  arose  from  the  restoration  of  the 

gretonded  true  cross  to  Jerusalem  in  681  by 
[eraclius,  who  had  recovered  it  from  the  Per- 
sians by  whom  it  had  been  carried  away  from 
its  place  in  war.  He  brought  it  into  the  city 
with  solemn  ceremony  to  *' exalt"  it  in  the 
church  again.  The  pope,  Honorius  I.,  soon 
introduced  the  feast  in  the  West.  Invention 
of  tfte  Cross,  a  feast  celebrated  in  the  Roman 
Church  upon  May  8,  in  memory  of  the  pre- 
tended discovery  in  Jerusalem  by  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  Helena,  in  826,  of  tlie  cross 
upon  which  Christ  was  crucified.  The  other 
crosses,  the  nails,  and  the  tablet  with  the  in- 
scription, were  also  found.  Miracles  are  said 
to  have  pointed  out  unmistakably  the  true 
cross  from  the  others.  Later,  splinters  from 
the  cross  were  given  to  pilgrims,  but  the  cross 
never  wasted  I  (See  W.  C.  Prime,  Holy  Gross, 
New  York,  1877.)  Orders  of  the  Cross.  Sev- 
eral monastic  orders,  of  which  the  principal 
are  (1)  The  Canons  Resular,  founded  in  1211. 
since  1850  also  in  the  United  States,  (2) 
Daug:hters  of  the  Cross,  founded  in  1640, 
principally  engaged  in  teaching,  (8)  Sisters  of 
the  Cross,  founded  in  1884,  since  1848  in  the 
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United  States  also,  (4)  Congrcjatlon  of  Regfu- 
lar  Clerks  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded  in  1885, 
and  now  quite  numerous.  Sign  of  the  Oron, 
Used  especially  in  the  Greek  and  Boman 
churches  in  various  ceremonies  ;  but  because 
seoerally  connected  with  superstition,  disused 
in  most  of  the  Protestant  churches.  (Cf.  Blake, 
The  Oroee,  Ancient  and  Modem.  New  York, 
1888;  NesUe,  De  tianda  Oruce,  Berlin,  1889). 

F.  H.  F. 

Orotus  Rubianus  (properly  Johannes  J&ger), 
Humanist ;  b.  at  Dornheim,  near  Arnstadt, 
Thiiringia,  1480  (?) ;  place  and  date  of  death 
unknown.  As  a  student  at  Erfurt  he  fol- 
lowed the  schoolmen ;  but  after  graduation 
(1500)  he  became  a  Humanist.  His  religious 
life  exhibits  similar  changes.  While  in  the 
B;onaan  Church  he  planned;  and  took  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  famous  satire  on  scholasti- 
cism and  monkery,  JSpietolce  virorum  dbecuro- 
rum  [Hagenau  ?],  1515  ;  in  1520,  while  rector 
of  the  University  of  Erfurt,  he  went  over  to 
the  side  of  Luther  and  was  in  the  court  of 
Albert  of  Brttndenburg  ;  but  in  1580,  like  other 
Humanists,  perhaps  without  sympathy  for 
the  spiritual  side  of  the  movement,  returned 
to  the  Roman  Church.  After  this  all  trace  of 
him  is  lost. 

Oraoifiz.  The  cross  with  the  figure  of  the 
dying  Saviour,  or  crucifix,  was  not  employed 
in  the  early  times  in  the  Christian  Church. 
The  cross  alone  suflJced  till  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5t  h  century.  The  earliest  pictorial 
representation  of  Clirist  in  connection  with 
the  cross  occurs  in  a  sarcophagus  of  a  certain 
Probus  (d.  895)  in  which  Christ  is  pictured  as 
a  youthful  teacher,  pointing  to  his  cross.  The 
flrat  case  in  whidi  the  form  of  Christ  is  carved 
upon  a  cross  is  in  an  ivory  relief  of  the  5th 
oenlurv,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Qrad- 
ually  there  was  created  a  disiinct  tvpe  of  rep- 
resentation which  became  the  invariable  stand- 
ard in  the  Greek  Church,  in  which  Christ  ap- 
peared in  deep  suffering,  the  only  strange 
peculiarity  being  that  the  wound  of  the  spear 
was  upon  Uie  right  side.  In  the  West  the 
greatest  variety  is  to  be  found.  While  the 
cracifix  has  been  banished  from  the  Reformed 
churches,  the  Lutheran  have  retained  it. 

F.  H.  F. 

Oritoifizio&.  This  was  a  common  form  of 
execution.  Alexander  caused  2000  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Tyre  to  be  crucified.  Regulus  is 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  thus  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. The  Israelites  employed  cruci- 
fixion. After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Titus 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  scanty  room 
for  the  number  of  crosses  he  would  set  up. 
There  was  no  special  form  of  crucifixion. 
Tiie  simplest  way  was  to  tie  both  arms  above 
the  head  to  a  smgle  stake.  In  fact  "  crux** 
does  not  mean  precisely  what  we  mean  hj 
cross.  But,  a  transverse  timber  being  added, 
the  modem  form  was  acquired.  The  scourg- 
ing, the  bearing  of  the  cross,  the  agency  of 
the  soldiers,  the  parting  of  the  clothes,  of 
which  we  read  in  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
were  all  common  features  of  ordinary  cruci- 
fixions. The  criminal  was  usually  pulled  by 
a  rope  up  to  his  position  upon  the  cross,  which 
was  alreiuly  fixed  in  the  ground.  The  hands 
and  feet  were  often  nailed  to  secure  him  more 


firmly  in  his  place.  His  sufferings  arose  from 
the  unnatural  position,  and  the  pain  caused 
by  every  motion,  from  the  tenderness  of  the 
parts  through  which  the  nails  had  been  driven, 
from  inflammation,  from  the  arrestment  of 
circulation,  which  caused  the  head  to  ache, 
the  lungs  to  refuse  their  office,  the  extremities 
to  become  rigid  and  at  last  the  heart  to  stop, 
though  sometimes  not  till  this  agony  had  been 
endured  a  second  or  a  third  day.  (See  H. 
Fulda,  Das  Kreuz  u.  d.  Kreiuiguna,  Brcslau, 
1878.)  F.  H.  F. 


Oruden,  Alexander,  Presbyterian,  layman  : 
b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  May  81,  1701  ;  d. 
"  suddenly,  while  praying,  in  his  lodgings  in 
Camden  Passage,  Ishn^n,"  London,  JNov. 
1,  1770.  Shortly  after  his  graduation  at  Mar- 
ischal  College,  Aberdeen,  he  first  showed  signs 
of  insanity,  and  never  was  entirely  sane  after- 
ward, ana  was  several  times  in  confinement 
for  brief  periods.  He  was  a  private  tutor  un- 
til 1732,  when  his  London  career  of  bookseller 
and  corrector  of  the  press  began.  In  1786  ho 
began  the  Concordance  to  the  Bible,  which  he 
issued  the  next  year.  A  second  edition  was 
published  in  1761,  and  a  third  in  1769.  He  is 
said  to  have  made  £800  from  it.  By  it  he  has 
won  an  imperishable  name  as  among  the  most 
useful  of  biblical  authors.  Many  stories  are 
told  of  his  eccentricities  ;  how  he  called  him- 
self *•  Alexander  the  Corrector,"  and  believed 
himself  inspired  to  correct  the  morals  of  the 
nation,  especially  in  regard  to  swearing  and 
neglect  ol^the  Sabbath  ;  how  he  sought  a  seat 
in  parliament,  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and 
other  distinctions  ;  how  he  was  the  victim  of 
a  practical  joke,  being  dubbed  knight  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  how  he  paid  unwelcome  addresses  to 
young  ladies,  and  other  such  tales.  But  his 
piety,  his  honorable  life,  and  his  biblical 
labors  entitle  him  to  respect.  (Cf.  Diet,  Nat, 
biog,  S.V.) 

Omsadea,  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land 
from  papal  Europe  in  the  middle  ajB^es  (1095- 
1291)  to  rescue  it  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Mohammedans.  The  supremacy  of  the  first 
Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Palestine  had 
been  favorable  to  the  continuation  of  Chris- 
tian pilgrimages,  which  had  long  been  a  fea> 
turo  of  Catholic  piety.  But  about  tlie  begin- 
ning  of  the  10th  century  there  was  a  change,, 
and  from  that  time  a  greater  and  greater  de- 

5ree  of  difficulty  was  experienced  till,  about 
070,  the  trouble  reached  its  height.  Pilgrim- 
ages had  grown  so  common  t^ut  the  year 
1000,  on  account  of  the  expectation  of  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  world,  that  their  practi- 
cal prohibition  was  immediately  felt,  and  Syl- 
vester 11.  and  Gregory  YII.  had  both  thought 
of  seeking  to  drive  the  infidels  out  of  the  HoIf 
Land.  A  loud  cry  for  help  from  the  Greek 
emperor  was,  however,  the  real  occasion  of 
the  beginning  of  expeditions  to  Palestine. 
His  ambassadors  accompanied  Urban  II.  to 
the  Council  of  Clermont,  and  there  the  pope 
preached  the  crusade  with  great  effect.  With 
one  voice  the  multitude  shouted,  *'  God  wills 
it,"  and  thousands  ''took  the  cross,"  as  it 
was  called,  i.e.,  vowed  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  work  and  had  a  red  cross  stitched  upoo 
the  right  shoulder  as  a  sign  of  this.    Tlia 
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movement  thus  begun  lasted  two  centuries, 
led  to  the  expenditure  of  an  enormous  number 
of  lives  and  vast  sums  of  money,  and  gave  a 
fantastic  air  to  the  whole  civilization  of  the 
times  ;  but  it  also  modiHed  the  constitution  of 
Europe  at  many  points,  as  in  promoting  the 
rise  of  the  free  cnies,  creating  a  free  peasamtry, 
and  giving  new  direction  to  commerce,  opened 
a  new  world  to  the  knowledge  of  Europe,  cre- 
ated new  wants,  and  new  means  of  gratifica- 
tion, and,  particularly,  largely  increased  the 
power  of  the  church  at  many  points. 

Details, — The  first  crusaae  commenced  un- 
der Walter  the  Penniless,  who  led  an  innu- 
merable multitude  out  toward  Constantinople. 
He  was  followed  bv  Peter  the  Hermit,  whom 
the  legend  has  made  the  first  preacher  of  the 
crusaaes,  with  40,000  men,  whom  Peter  aban- 
doned  in  Bulgaria,  and  who,  after  losing  half 
their  number  in  that  countrjr,  were  altogether 
destroyed  by  tno  Turks  at  Nice.  New  crusad- 
ing armies  lollowed,  amons:  which  was  an  un- 
disciplined host  of  200,000  men,  who  iJi  per- 
ished in  Hungary,  or  upon  its  borders.  The 
first  effective  force  was  sent  out  under  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  80.000  men  strong,  which 
was  re-enforced  at  Constantinople  till  it  num- 
bered 600,000,  and  got  into  Asia  Minor  in 
1097.  It  took  Nice,  Edessa,  Antioch,  and  in 
1099  Jerusalem  itself.    The  enormities  per- 

Sstrated  in  the  capture  were  indescribable, 
odfrey  was  made  "  Defender  of  the  Sepul- 
chre/' since  he  would  not  be  king  and  wear 
a  golden  crown  where  his  Lord  had  worn  a 
crown  of  thorns,  but  when  he  died,  his  less 
scrupulous  brother  Baldwin  was  crowned 
king.  In  1101  three  armies  were  equipped  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  but  all  perished 
in  Asia  Minor.  In  1142  the  Kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem embraced  the  whole  Holy  Land  from 
the  Northern  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
easterly  lo  the  Syrian  Desert.  A  Latin  patri- 
archate was  erected,  four  archbishoprics,  and 
a  corresponding  number  of  bishoprics  estab- 
lished. But  now  disasters  began.  In  1146 
Edessa  fell  before  the  Saracens.  The  second 
crusade  was  proclaimed  by  Eugene  III.  and 
preached  by  the  famous  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
(q.  v.).  Lewis  VII.  of  France  and  Conrad  III. 
01  Germany  embarked  in  it.  The  Germans 
took  the  short  route  throush  the  Sultanate  of 
Iconium  (1147)  were  met  by  the  Sultan  and 
defeated,  and  returned  to  Nice  in  small  num- 
bers. Joined  by  the  French,  they  got  through 
the  Cillcian  Gates  to  Antioch,  and  besieged 
Damascus,  but  without  success.  The  whole 
crusade  accomplished  nothing.  In  one  year 
it  was  all  over.  The  third  crusade  (1189-98) 
was  called  out  by  the  appearance  of  Saladin 
upon  the  scene,  who  conquered  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  in  1187,  and  impris- 
oned the  king.  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
and  Frederick  Barbarossa  of  Germany  led 
armies  to  Palestine.  Frederick  conquered  the 
Sultan  of  Iconium,  but  died  himself  while 
bathing  in  the  Calvcadnus.  Richard  of  Ens- 
land  now  appeared,  and  having  gained  a  posi- 
tion upon  the  coast,  secured  from  Saladin  a 
truce  for  three  years.  Otherwise  this  crusade 
was  also  a  failure.      The  fourth  crusade 

ildOlM)  resulted  in  nothing  at  all  within  the 
ioly  Land,  but  the  troops  which  had  gath* 


ered,  being  unable  to  provide  for  their  trans- 
portation to  Palestine,  entered  the  service 
of  Venice,  conquered  Constantinople  to  please 
her,  and  set  up  a  Latin  empire  there  which 
endured  from  1204  till  1261.  In  1212  80,- 
000  children  had  been  led  out  to  a  crusade, 
all  of  whom  miserably  perished  on  the  way, 
or  were  sold  into  slavery.  Three  more  cru- 
sades followed,  which  resulted  in  nothing. 
The  fifth  was  to  be  a  means  in  the  pope's  hand 
of  humbling  Frederick  II.,  but  scarcely  did 
this.  In  1291  Ptolemais,  or  Accho,  the  last 
possession  of  the  Christians,  in  Palestine  fell 
(See,  besides  the  standard  histories.  Gibbon, 
Milman,  and  Hallam,  Michaud,  EUtaire  dee 
Oraufodea,  Paris,  1825;  Wilken,  Qesehiehte 
der  Kreuzglige,  Leipzig,  1807-26,  7  vols.  ; 
Ktlgler,  Gescfi,  d.  Kreun.,  Berlin,  1880,  and 
Prutz,  Kulturg€9ch.  d,  Kreuu,,  1883  ;  and  for 
brief  handling  G.  G.  Perry,  London,  1866, 
8d  ed.,  1872  ;  G.  W.  Cox,  New  York,  1876  ; 
J.  I.  Mombert,  1891.)  F.  H.  F. 

Orypt  (Greek  for  concealed),  general  term 
for  subterranean  passages  or  grottos,  then 
used  of  subterranean  burial-places.  These 
were  the  places  where  the  martyrs  were  laid 
away,  and  thus  became  places  of  resort,  and 
then  of  worship.  Churches  were  built  over 
them  for  the  service  of  preaching,  and  the 
crypt  became  so  thorougiily  a  part  of  the 
place  of  worship  that  no  diurch  was  thought 
complete  without  a  martyr's  grave,  and 
so  a  crypt.  In  the  Germanic  church  archi- 
tecture the  crypt  was  built  under  the  choir 
(see  Church  Abchttecture),  and  was  at 
last  often  an  extensive  place.  F.  H.  F. 

Oryp -to-OalTliiism,  a  name  given  to  the 
views  of  those  among  the  Lutnerans  who, 
while  denyin|;  predestination,  secretly  held 
Calvin's  doctnne  of  Christ's  spiritual  presence 
in  the  eucharist,  since  Luther's  view  implied 
the  ubiquity  of  Chrfst's  body.  Melanchthon 
sympathized  with  Calvin,  and  many  agreed 
with  him,  but  the  more  rigid  view  finally  pre^ 
vatled.  Of  late  years  the  Missouri  Lutherans 
have  been  called  Crypto  Calvinists,  because, 
though  they  are  sound  on  the  eucharist,  they 
defend  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election 
as  taught  in  the  Formula  of  Concord. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oublt   See  Measttrbs. 

Oudworth,  Ralph, D.D.  (Cambridge,  1661), 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  AUer,  Somerset- 
shire, 1617 ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  June  26,  1688. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
a  fellow  (1639),  tutor,  master  of  Clare  Hall 
(1646-54) ;  master  of  Christ's  College  (1654), 
and  professor  of  Hebrew  1645,  till  deatli. 
His  fame  rests  on  his  Tfie  True  InUllectndl 
SffsUtn  of  ths  Universe  [the  first  part ;  all  pub- 
lished] ;  Wherein  all  we  Beaeon  and  PhUoeo- 
j^iy  of  Atheism  is  Confuted  and  its  Impossi- 
bility Demonstrated,  London,  1678  ;  n.e.,  1845, 
}  vols.  The  title  sufilciently  describes  this 
learned  work.  Cudworth  was  the  leader  of 
the  Cambridge  Platonists  (q.v.). 

Ouldoas.    See  Celtic  Chxtrch,  p.  150. 

Oumberland  Pr«sb3rt«rian  Ohuroh.  Sea 
Prbsbttsbian  Church. 
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Oumming,  John,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  ld44}« 
National  Scottish  Church  ;  b.  in  the  mrish  of 
Fintray,  Aberdeenshire,  Nov.  10,  1807 ;  d.  in 
London,  July  5,  1881.  Educated  at  Aber- 
deen, he  was  from  1883  till  his  death  pastor  in 
London.  He  attracted  notice  and  crowds  by 
his  determined  opposition  to  popery  and  con- 
fident interpretation  of  prophecy. 

Cummins,  George  David,  D.D.  (Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  1857).  Reformed  Episcopal;  b. 
near  Smyrna,  Kent  County,  Del.,  Dec.  11, 
1823  ;  d.  at  Lutheryillc,  near  Baltimore,  Md., 
June  36,  1876.  ae  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1841  ;  entered  the 
Methodist  ministry  ;  changed  to  the  Epis- 
copal, 1845  ;  became  assistant  bishop  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1866;  left  the  denomination  and  es- 
tablished the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  its  first  bishop,  1873.  See  art.  Epis- 
copal Church,  Reformed. 

Onneiform  Inaoiiptiona.  See  AssTBioii- 
OGT,  p.  53. 

Ounni&ffham,  William,  D.D.  (Princeton, 
N.  J.,  1843),  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at 
Hamilton,  Lanarkshire.  Scotland.  Oct.  3, 
1805  ;  educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  lived 
as  pastor  (1834)  and  professor  of  theology 
(1843)  until  his  death,  Dec.  14,  1861.  He  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  and  an 
able  controversialist.  His  books  are  post- 
humous, the  best  being  The  Reformers  and 
Uu  Theology  of  the  Eeformation,  Edinburgh, 
1863.  (See  his  life  by  Rainy,  Edinburgh, 
1871.) 

Oup,  a  drinking  vessel  of  horn,  earthen- 
ware, or  some  precious  metal  (Gen.  x1.  18, 
xliv.  3,  1  Kings  vii.  36).  In  a  figurative  sense 
it  meant  the  portion  given  one  by  divine  Provi- 
dence (Ps.  XI.  6,  xvi.  5),  the  blessings  of  this 
life  (Ps.  xxiii.  5),  a  thankoffering  to  God  (Ps. 
cxvi.  13),  the  Jud^ents  of  heaven  (Ps.  Ixxv. 
8,  Isa.  li.  17),  and  al^o  the  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour  (Matt.  xx.  33,  xxvi.  89).    T.  W.  C. 

Ourmte,  t.«.,  one  who  has  the  cvre,  or  care, 
of  souls  in  a  parish  ;  so  in  the  Prayer-Book 
phrase  "  all  bishops  and  curates  ;'*  but  now 
generally  used  *'  to  denote  the  minister, 
whether  presbyter  or  deacon,  who  [in  the 
Church  of  England]  is  employed  under  the 
spiritual  rector  or  vicar,  as  assistant  to  him  in 
tne  same  church,  or  else  in  a  chapel  of  ease 
within  the  same  parish,  belonging  to  the 
mother  church.  Where  there  is  in  a  parish 
neither  spiritual  rector  nor  vicar,  but  a  clerk 
employ^  to  officiate  there  by  the  improprietor 
[t.e.,  the  layman  who  has  the  income  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property],  this  is  called  a  per- 
petual curacy,  and  tne  priest  thus  employed 
the  perjyetual  curate,  *  *  Such  cu  rates  are  no  w 
maoe  vicars.    (Cf.  Hook,  Diet.,  14th  ed.,  s.v.) 

Onralon,  WUliam,  LL.D.  (Oxford,  1858), 
D.D.  (Halle,  Germany),  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Westbury,  Shropshire,  1806  ;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, June  17,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford ;  assistant  keeper  of  MS8.  British  Museum, 
1887  to  1849  ;  canon  of  Westminster  and  rec- 
tor of  St.  Margaret's,  1849  till  death.  His 
fame  rests  on  his  Syriac  labors — e.g..  Corpus 
tgnatianum,  1849  ;  Bemainttofa  very  antient 


Eeeension  of  the  Four  OospeU  in  Syriac,  1858 ; 
Fragmenta  EkaT^eHea^  1870. 

Ourcl,  (koor'-chee),  Oarlo  Maria,  Roman 
Catholic  ;  b.  at  Naples,  Sept.  4, 1809  ;  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  183o ;  was  expelled  for 
his  liberal  political  views,  1877 ;  submitted 
to  the  pope,  1879  ;  offended  again  by  his  lib- 
eralism, 1883,  but  again  submitted.  His  great 
offence  is  his  desire  to  reconcile  church  and 
state  in  Italy.  His  various  writings  on  this 
topic  have  excited  widespread  attention. 

Ouria  Romana,  the  Roman  Court,  or  the 
establishment  of  the  pope  for  the  transaction 
of  his  official  duties.    See  Cardinal. 

Cu'-sa,  Nioolas  de,  Onaanna  (Nicolaua 
Ohrypflb),  b.  at  Cues,  on  the  Mosel.  in  the 
diocese  of  Treves,  1401  ;  d.  at  Todi,  34  m.  s. 
of  Perugia,  Italy,  1464  ;  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
fisherman.  When  a  mere  boy  he  displayed 
unusual  ability,  and  Count  Ulnch  of  Mander- 
scheid  sent  him  to  the  school  of  the  **  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life"  at  Deventer.  At  the 
age  of  38  he  graduated  in  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Padua.  He  soon  abandoned  this  pro- 
fession and  entered  the  church.  He  became 
well  versed  in  philology,  theology,  philosophy, 
and  mathematics.  In  1480  he  is  found  at  Cob- 
lenz  as  dean,  and  ascends  from  this  time  to 
one  grade  in  the  church  after  another.  As 
Archdeacon  of  Liege  he  was  at  the  Council  of 
Basel,  where  he  completed  his  book  entitled 
De  Catholica  Coneordantia,  in  which  he  main- 
tained the  proposition  that  the  papal  office  is 
not  restricted  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  that 
he  is  only  to  be  recognized  as  head  of  the 
church  when  properly  elected  to  that  position 
by  the  representatives  of  the  whole  church. 
The  **  Donation  of  Constantine"  he  declared 
to  be  a  forgery,  and  maintained  the  indepen- 
dence of  secular  princes  in  matters  not  per- 
taining to  religion,  of  the  pope.  In  another 
tract  he  seeks  to  prove  that  general  councils 
have  their  authority  directly  from  Christ,  and 
so  are  superior  to  tfie  pope.  A  few  years  later 
he  is,  however,  found  upon  the  side  of  the 
pope,  without  assigning  any  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  the  change.  He  served  under  Eugene 
rV.  as  ambassador  to  France,  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  to  Germany.  In  1448  he  was 
nuuie  cardinal.  In  1454  he  was  Involved  in  a 
dispute  with  archduke  Sigismund  in  his  own 
diocese  of  Brixen.  Sigismund  even  impris- 
oned him,  but  released  him  the  same  year. 
He  had  already  been  engaged  upon  a  number 
of  missions  of  a  reformatory  character  in  the 
Netherlands,  to  the  Bohemians,  etc.,  in  which 
he  had  met  with  but  little  success.  A  hospital 
which  he  had  founded  at  Cues  receivea  his 
library  and  still  possesses  unpublished  mss.  of 
his. 

As  a  philosopher,  Cusa  was  the  first  to  break 
with  the  ruling  scholasticism.  (}od  is  the  ab- 
solute maximum  and  the  absolute  minimum. 
There  is  something^  like  the  Hegelian  idea  in 
his  declaration  that  God  passes  out  of  unity 
into  equality,  and  then  back  into  unity  again. 
God  passes  over  into  the  world,  yet  he  does 
not  become  the  world.  Thus  Cusa  saves  him- 
self from  Pantheism.  (Jltimately,  Ck)d  is  un- 
knowable. As  a  mathematician  Cusa  may 
daim  to  be  the  first  who  taught  the  reyolution 
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of  the  earth  about  the  sun  and  the  plurality 
of  worlds.  (See  Scharp£F,  Dtr  Cardinal  und 
Bi9chof  Kicolaui  wn  Guta  aU  Beformatm', 
Tubingen,  1871.)  F.  H.  F. 

Ouah,  a  name  applied  in  Scripture  to  three 
countries :  (1)  the  Onental  Gush,  near  the  Glhon 
{Qen.  ii.  18) ;  {2)  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  Nimrod 
originated  and  whence  the  wife  of  Moses  came 
(Gen.  X.  8,  Num.  xil.  1,  2  Chron.  xxi.  16) ;  (3) 
more  commonly  Ethiopia  proper,  lying  south 
of  Egypt  and  now  called  Abyssinia  (Ps.  Ixriii. 
31,  Isa.  xviii.  1,  Jer.  xiii.  23).       T.  W.  C. 

Outhbert,  Bt,  bishop  of  Lindisfame.  The 
place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  uncertain  ;  d. 
at  Fame,  March  20,  687.  Entering  the  mon- 
astery  of  Mailros  (Melrose)  in  651,  he  soon  be- 
came a  favorite  of  the  abbot,  Eata,  and  the 
prior,  Boisil.  When  Eata.  at  the  suggestion 
of  king  Alchfrid,  founded  the  monastery  of 
Ripon,  as  it  is  now  called,  he  took  Outhbert 
with  him  as  prior.  But  the  Mailros  monks 
could  not  maintain  themselves  at  Ripon  after 
661,  probably  because  they  followed  the  Scot- 
tish rule.  Boisil  dying  about  this  time,  Outh- 
bert succeeded  him  as  prior,  and  exerted  him- 
self not  only  as  a  faithful  prior,  but  as  a 
preacher  in  tne  surrounding  re^ons.  Several 
years  after,  we  find  him  at  Lindisfame  as 
prior,  with  the  object  of  reforming  this  mon- 
astery in  accordance  with  the  Roman  ritual. 
He  must  accordingly  have  already  taken  the 
tonsure.  After  a  time  the  charms  of  the  an- 
choritic  life  led  him  to  retire  to  the  island 
Fame  as  a  hermit.  The  fame  of  his  piety 
caused  him  to  be  elected  bishop  of  Lindisfame 
in  684,  but  after  a  short  perioa  of  active  labor 
in  thi^  new  position,  he  insisted  the  same  year 
upon  returning  to  his  cell.  (See  life  by  A.  0. 
Fryer,  London,  1881.)  F.  H.  F. 

Ontty-ttool,  a  raised  seat  or  gallery  once 
used  in  Scotch  churches  by  repentant  unchaste 
persons,  who  would  be  restored  to  full  com- 
munion. 

Onylar,  Th«odor»  Iiedyard,  D,D,  (Prince- 
ton, 1866),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  10,  1822  ;  graduated  at  Princeton  Ool- 
lege,  1841,  and  Theological  Seminary,  1846 ; 
became  pastor  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Ohurch,  Brooklyn,  1860 ;  resigned 
1890.  He  is  a  noted  total  abstinence  advo- 
cate, and  one  of  the  most  prolific  authors  in 
the  religious  press.  Two  of  his  numerous 
books,  Stray  ArrowM,  New  York,  1852,  and 
The  Cedar  Christian,  1858,  have  been  widely 
circulated. 

Oyaxarea.    See  Darius. 

Oyole.  from  the  Greek  ici^xXof,  "a  ring," 
"  a  circle,"  means  generally  a  number  of 
years  used  as  a  larger  unit  in  reckoning  time, 
and  specially  such  an  arrangement  used  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  perfect  con^ruity 
between  the  solar  and  lunar  computation  of 
time.  A  verv  ancient  cycle  was  the  Octaeteris, 
or  cycle  of  8  years,  founded  on  the  fact  i  hat 
8  solar  years  correspond  very  nearly  to  99 
lunations,  or  8  lunar  years  witli  8  intercalary 
months.  A  still  more  famous  cycle  was  the 
Metonic,  or  cycle  of  19  years,  invented  in  432 


B.C.,  and  based  on  the  fact  that  tXie  difference 
between  19  solar  years  and  235  lunations,  or 
19  lunar  years  with  7  intercalaiy  months,  is 
only  2  hours  and  8  minutes. 

03rp'-rl-an  (Thaaoins  OsBciliiui  Oyprianns), 
bishop  of  Oarthage  ;  b.  apparently  in  Oar- 
thage.  about  the  year  200 ;  martyred  there, 
Sept.  14,  258.  His  family  was  one  of  wealth, 
and  ho  received  a  good  education,  and  became 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  in  which  profession  he 
gained  a  position  of  influence  in  Oarthage. 
His  conversion  and  baptism  occurred  in  tne 
year  245  or  246.  He  immediately  gave  a  large 
portion  of  his  wealth  to  the  poor,  and  devoted 
himself  to  ascetic  self -discipline,  and  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  church  writers. 
Tcrtullian  especially  became  a  favorite  of  his. 
In  a  short  time  he  was  made  a  deacon,  and 
then,  in  247(5,  Pre8l>yter.  His  election  to  the 
bishopric  (248),  a  post  of  difficulty  to  a  man  of 
his  opinions,  he  resisted,  but  in  vain.  He  was 
immediately  involved  in  contests.  Personal 
opposition  combined  with  the  circumstancea 
of  the  times  and  place  to  stir  up  enemies 
against  him.  The  discipline  of  the  church 
had  fallen  into  neglect,  and  the  long  period  of 
peace  which  the  church  had  enjoyed  had 
given  occasion  for  many  to  seek  an  entrance 
to  her  membership  who  scarcely  belonged 
there.  Hence  many  fell  away  from  the  faith 
in  the  persecution  of  the  year  249.  Oyprian, 
who  found  himself  in  danger,  sought  safety 
in  flight,  and  was  much  reproached  therefor. 
But  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  calumnies 
which  were  heaped  upon  him,  and  continued 
from  his  place  of  refuge  to  provide  for  his 
charge.  The  circumstances  of  the  tiine  had 
given  a  new  emphasis  to  the  evils  attending 
the  custom  of  receiving  to  the  membership  of 
the  church  again  any  of  the  lapsed  for  whom 
a  martyr  or  a  confessor  should  intercede. 
Whole  families  were  tlius  sometimes  restored 
without  any  profession  of  repentance.  In- 
deed, in  Oarthage,  confessors  had  ordered  the 
restoration  of  all  the  lapsed  without  distinc- 
tion. Against  all  this  Oyprian  protested  and 
commanded,  but  for  the  most  part  in  vain. 
And  now  came  the  greater  trouble,  the  schism 
of  Felicissimus.  Among  Oyprian 's  opponents 
was  a  certain  Novatus,  a  presbyter  at  Carthage, 
who  during  Oyprian 's  absence  had  ordained 
Felicissimus  as  deacon.  When,  now,  Oyprian 
sent  two  bishops,  Oaldonius  and  Herculanus, 
to  distribute  his  bounty  among  the  poor  and 
also  to  put  suitable  men  into  the  ministry, 
Felicissimus  resisted  them,  and  five  presbyters 
joined  him.  Oyprian  returned  to  the  city 
shortly  after  Easter,  251,  and  held  a  synod  the 
same  year,  in  which  rules  more  in  accordance 
with  nis  ideas  about  the  restoration  of  the 
lapsed  were  adopted,  and  also  Felicissimus 
was  condemned  and  excommunicated.  The 
next  jrear  there  was  another  synod,  and  now 
Felicissimus,  who  had  meantime  seen  the  No* 
vatian  party  set  up  a  rival  bishop  to  Oyprian 
in  Uie  person  of  Maximus,  hinLself  elected  a 
second  anti-bishop,  Fortunatus.  Maximus 
would  receive  none  who  had  lapsed  to  the 
communion  of  the  church,  Fortunatus  all, 
but  Oyprian  those  who  gave  signs  of  true  re- 
pentance.   The  wisdom  of  Ojprian  and  his 
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evident  benevolence  and  faithfulness  daily 
gained  him  friends,  and  his  opponents  de- 
stroyed each  other. 

But  now  arose  a  contest  with  the  bishop  of 
Rome  upon  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
heretical  baptism.  Cyprian  denied  this,  and 
Stephen  affirmed  it.  The  question  itself  re- 
mained undecided  between  them  ;  but  the  as- 
sertion of  his  independence  and  his  equality 
in  rank  to  the  Roman  bishop  by  Cyprian  bos 
rendered  the  dispute  of  great  importance  in 
the  history  of  church  polity.  In  general 
Cyprian's  position  was  that  of  a  high  church- 
man. He  made  salvation  dependent  upon 
connection  with  the  church.  He  emphasized 
the  unity  of  the  church,  and  made  this  unity 
to  reside  in  the  unity  of  the  bishopric  as  a 
whole,  but  made  Peter  the  head  among  equal 
brethren  in  the  apostolic  college. 

The  persecution  broke  out  again  in  ^6  un- 
der Valerian  in  Carthage.  Cyprian  was  seized 
Aug.  30,  257,  and  examined,  when  he  con- 
fessed himself  a  Christian  and  refused  to  sac- 
ri6ce.  He  was  banished  to  Curubis,  not  far 
from  Carthage,  where  he  remained  a  year. 
Then  he  was  brought  back  and  confined  in 
hia  own  country  residence.  From  here,  called 
to  the  city,  he  was  again  examined,  and  on 
the  same  oay  executed  by  the  sword. 

His  works,  consisting  of  letters  and  treatises, 
are  to  be  found  in  Migne,  Po^.  Lai.  iV.  and 
y.  ;  translated  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Library, 
Christian  Literature  Publishing  Company, 
vol.  v.,  26a-506.  Life  by  G.  A.  Poole,  Ox- 
ford, 1840.  See  also  O.  Kitschl,  Cffprian  wn 
Carthago  u.  d,  Verfassung  d.  Kirche,  GOttin- 
gen,  1886.  F.  H.  F. 

Oy^^raok^  a  large  fertile  island  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  Mediterranean,  140  m.  long 
and  about  50  m.  broad.  It  was  the  Kittim  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Xum.  xxlv.  24,  £zek. 
xxvii.  6).  Its  inhabitants  were  noted  for  cul- 
ture, but  also  for  all  manner  of  luxury  and 
profligacy.  Of  the  cities  of  the  island,  Paphos, 
at  the  west  end,  and  Salamis  at  the  cast  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  gospel  was 
preached  there  at  an  early  day  (Acts  xi.  10). 
Barnabas  (Acts  {v.  36)  and  Mnason  (xxi.  16) 
were  natives.  Paul's  first  missionary  tour 
began  there,  and  one  of  Its  fruits  was  Sergius 
Paulus,  the  proconsul  of  the  island.  (See 
lAhev,  Cgprua,  New  York,  1878.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Oy-ro'-n*,  the  chief  city  of  Cyrenaica  (now 
TripoU),  or  the  Lybian  pentapolia.  It  was  a 
Grecian  city,  but  under  Roman  rule.  Many 
Jews  were  settled  there,  and  they  had  a  syna- 
gogue in  Jerusalem,  some  of  whose  members 
(Acts  yi.  9)  took  part  against  Stephen,  but 
others  became  heralds  of  the  gospel  (xi.  20, 
xiii.  1).  Simon,  who  bore  our  Lord's  cross 
(Matt,  xxvii.  82),  was  of  this  city. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oyrenius.    See  Quirinius. 

Oyvo^'-A-^Qs,  name  of  several  persons.  1. 
(Saint)  a  (legendary)  deacon  in  Rome,  mar- 
tyred. Day  IS  celebrated  on  Aug.  8.  2.  (Saint) 
bishop  of  Ancona,  also  legendary,  said  to 
have  shown  to  St.  Helena  the  place  of  the  true 
cross.    Day  is  May  4.    8.  The  saint  and  pre- 


tended pope,  companion  of  St.  (Jrsula  (q.y.), 
who  was  martyred  in  Cologne.  Day  Aug.  8. 
4.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  595-606.  He 
assumed  the  title  "ecumenical  bishop"  and 
had  it  confirmed  by  a  ^nod,  though  against 
the  remonstrances  of  (iregory  I.  of  Rome. 
When,  in  602,  Phocas  ascended  the  imperial 
throne,  and  his  relations  with  the  patriarch 
had  become  unpleasant,  Gregory  induced  him  4 
to  forbid  the  use  of  the  objectionable  title. 
Cyriacus  had,  however,  died  (Oct.  7.  606)  be- 
fore the  decree  was  issued.  5.  Metropolitan 
of  Carthage,  and  contemporar-^  of  Gregory 
VII.  (1078-85).  F.  H.  F. 

Oyr'-il  of  Alexandria,  b.  there  about  the 
close  of  the  4th  century  ;  d.  there  also  in  444. 
Patriarch  in  412,  he  soon  became  famous  for 
his  zeal  in  opposing  every  kind  of  error.  He 
closed  the  churches  of  the  Novatians,  drove 
out  the  Jews,  and  was  thought  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  the  murder  of  Hypatia.  He  is  most 
famous  for  his  contest  with  Nest  or  i  us,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  (q.y.).  Nestorius  had 
denied  that  the  predicate  "Mother  of  €k>d" 
should  be  applied  to  Mary.  Without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Nestorius,  Cyril  issued  a 
tract  against  this  view,  teaching  that  the 
Logos,  with  the  assumed  human  nature,  was 
born  of  Mary.  Later,  at  a  synod  at  Alexan- 
dria (430),  CTyril  issued  a  letter  to  Nestorius 
condemning  his  doctrine  in  12  anathemas. 
Nestorius  replied  with  counter-anathemas. 
The  following  year  the  ecumenical  council  at 
Ephesus  was  calldd,  which  resulted  in  the 
deposition  of  Nestorius  by  the  council,  and 
that  of  Cyril  and  Memnon  of  Ephesus  b^^  the 
Antiocliian  party,  all  of  which  depositions 
were  confirmed  by  imperial  decree.  But 
CvtH  and  Memnon  were  soon  restored,  while 
Nestorius  was  sent  back  to  his  monastery.  A 
reconciliation  of  Cyril  with  John  of  Antioch 
was  now  procured,  by  which  John  was'  led  to 
condemn  Nestorius.  Cyril  afterward  attacked 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus.  His  dogmatic  tvritings  embrace 
treatises  upon  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  worship  of  Gkxl.  He  also  composed 
an  apology  for  the  Christian  religion  against 
Julian  (To  books).  (See  the  art.  Christol- 
oGy.)  Works  in  Migne,  Pat,  Or.  LXVI.- 
LXXVII.  Eng.  trans,  of  his  commentary  on 
Luke,  Oxford,  1859,  and  I^Xve  Tomes  against 
Nestorius,  etc..  1881.  F.  H.  F. 

Oyxil  of  Jerusalem,  bishop  there  from  850 
or  851  to  his  death.  March  18,  886.  Born 
815(?),  he  became  deacon  in  884  or  385,  under 
Macarius,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  cate- 
chetical instruction  of  those  catechumens  in 
immediate  preparation  for  baptism  {compe' 
tenUs,  see  art.  Catbcuumkhs).  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  he  prepared  those 
**  catechisms"  which  have  come  down  to  us 
as  his  principal  literary  remains.  They  are 
not  composed  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer,  but  in  continuous  discourses  they 
dwell  upon  the  duties  of  a  Christian  in  gen- 
eral, ana  then  treat  of  baptism,  of  sin,  and  of 
the  creed,  commenting  upon  this,  word  for 
word.  .  The  creed  employed  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  formulated  at  Nice,  ex- 
cept in  omitting  the  "homo-ousion."    After 
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the  baptism  there  followed  seTeral  addresses 
which  explained  the  meaning  of  the  sacra- 
ments. 

When  Cyril  became  bishop  he  was  neces- 
sarily involved  somewhat  in  the  Arian  con- 
troversy. He  favored  the  more  indistinct 
form  of  teaching  common  in  the  East  before 
the  Council  of  Nice.  He  was  ordained  bishop 
»  by  Acacius  of  Csesarea,  with  whom  he  was 
for  a  time  upon  good  terms.  But  the  abnor* 
mal  relations  of  the  two  bishoprics  could  not 
fail  to  develop  friction  at  last.  Acacius  was 
the  metropolitan  superior  of  Cyril,  and  yet 
Cyril,  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  patri- 
arch, next  in  rank  to  those  of  Rome,  Alex- 
andria, and  Antioch.  The  quarrel  which 
broke  out  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  both 
bishops  by  partisan  councils,  but  Cyril,  being 
deposed  oy  the  synod  at  Constantinople  in 
860,  had  the  worst  of  it.  Julian  restored  him 
the  following  year,  and  though  driven  out 
again  under  Yalens,  he  finally  returned  and 
passed  his  closing  days  in  peace.  Works  in 
SOgne,  Pat.  Or.  XXXIII.  Eng.  trans,  of 
The  CatecJietical  Lectures  in  Oxford  Library 
and  in  the  series  of  Nicene  and  PosUNicene 
Fathers,  Christian  Literature  Company,  New 
York,  1891.  F.  H.  F. 

OyrU  Lucar.  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  author  of  the  famous  "Confession"  of  the 
year  1629,  in  which  he  placed  himself  upon 
the  doctrine  of  Calvinistic  Protestantism. 
Bom  in  Crete  probably  in  1573  (d.  at  Con- 
stantinople, 163d),  he  pursued  studies  there 
with  Meletius,  later  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
and  after  1583  went  to  Venice,  under  whoso 
government  the  island  of  Crete  ^lien  was,  and 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  study  and  travel 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  tarryine  for  some  time 
at  Geneva,  and  afterward  teadiing  at  Ostrog 
in  Lithuania.  In  1595  he  was  present  at  the 
Synod  of  Brzesc,  which  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  the  union  of  the  Greeks 
in  Poland  with  the  Roman  Church.  Returned 
to  Crete,  he  was  made  abbot  by  Meletius,  was 
his  ambassador  to  Brzesc  to  Dear  his  refusal 
to  join  in  the  efforts  at  union  made  there,  and, 
in  1603,  after  the  death  of  Meletius,  was  made 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Here  he  remained 
till  1631.  We  know  little  of  his  work  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  but  he  was  evidently  grad- 
ually approaching  the  Protestant  position 
upon  justification  by  failh  and  the  sacraments, 
though  without  abandoning  the  ancient  creeds, 
or  the  distinctive  spirit  of  his  own  church. 
He  perceived  the  intellectual  darkness  of  his 
church,  and  set  about  illuminating  it.  He 
caused  numbers  of  books  to  be  sent  him.  and 
entered  into  some  literary  intercourse  with  the 
West,  sending  the  Alexandrine  ms.  as  a  pres- 
ent to  James  1.  of  England.  In  1631  he  was 
finally  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
here  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  lukewarm 
friends  and  determined  enemies.  The  Jesuits 
in  particular  gave  him  endless  trouble.  Ac- 
cused bv  a  Greek  bishop  of  treason,  he  was 
banished  to  Rhodes  in  1633,  to  be  soon  brought 
back  rnder  the  friendly  mediation  of  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador.  In  1634  emissaries  from 
Rome  sought  to  win  him  over  to  that  church, 
and  when  he  refused,  they  set  up  a  Latin 


patriarch.  In  1637  he  procured  a  printing- 
press  for  the  publication  of  various  necessary 
literature,  but  the  Jesuits  excited  the  suspicion 
of  the  Turks,  and  it  was  seized  and  destroyed. 
Yet  he  managed  to  get  his  *'  Confession"  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  1639  in  Latin,  and  in  1688 
in  Greek.  This  begins  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  then  proceeds  with  unconditional 
election,  which  is  referred  to  the  free  mercy, 
the  punitive  justice,  and  the  absolute  will  of 
God.  There  is  no  moral  freedom  before 
regeneration.  The  medatorial  and  priestly 
work  of  Christ  is  emphasized.  The  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  whidi  is  by  faith  and 
not  by  works,  is  simply  expressed,  and  he 
seems  to  have  intended  to  teach  not  a  forensic 
justification,  but  the  immediate  appropriation 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Only  baptism 
and  the  eucharist  are  mentioned  as  sacraments, 
which  are  defined  so  that  their  working  is 
spiritual ,  not  external  and  magical.  The ' ' Con- 
fession" seems  scarcely  intended  as  that  of  an 
individual,  though  not  publicly  authorized. 
It  seems  rather  to  represent  a  point  of  develop- 
ment to  which  Cyril  hoped  to  bring  his  church. 
It  naturally  made  him  a  very  conspicuous  ob- 
ject among  both  the  churches  of  the  West. 
The  Jesuits  renewed  their  efforts  against  him. 
After  several  more  deposals,  they  finally  con- 
vinced the  Sultan,  who  was  about  to  leave  for 
the  Persian  war,  that  Cyril  was  a  dangerous 
man  to  leave  behind  him.  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly seized  by  the  Janizaries,  in  1688,  and 
drowned  in  the  Bosphorus.  Tears  afterward 
he  was  honorably  buried  by  his  church  in 
Constantinople.  To  resist  his  theologrical  in- 
fiuence  an  *'  orthodox"  confession  was  pre- 
pared by  the  bishop  Peter  Mo&iilas,  in  1643, 
which  is  standard  in  the  GreeK  Church  to- 
day. It  was  even  denied  that  Cvril  had  ever 
written  his  ''Confession. "  (See  Thomas  Smith, 
Collectanea  de  Cyrillo  Lueari,  London,  1707, 
and  NarratU>  de  Vita,  etc.,  Halle,  1734,  and 
Pichler  [German],  Manchen  1863.) 

F.  H.F. 

OyxH  and  Methodius,  apostles  of  the  Slavs. 
They  were  brothers,  and  were  bom  in  the 
first  half  of  the  9th  century.  Constantine 
(the  real  name  of  **  Cyril")  was  early  well 
known  for  his  natural  talents,  became  a'friend 
of  Photius,  and  was  called  tlie  Philosopher. 
But  the  religious  tendency  was  so  strong  in 
him  that  he  abandoned  the  pro8X)ects  of  the 
brightest  career,  and  enterea  the  monastery 
with  his  brother  Methodius.  His  earliest  mis- 
sionary work  was  done  among  a  tril)e  of  Tar- 
tars who  occupied  the  country  on  the  north- 
east of  the  Black  Sea,  in  which  he  met  with  a 
temporary  success.  Meantime  the  Slavs  in 
Bulgaria  and  the  regions  beyond  had  been  ap- 
pro^::hed  by  various  single  missionaries,  who 
seemed,  however,  likely  to  introduce  a  form 
of  church  life  which  would  render  the  Slavs 
dependent  upon  Rome  or  Constantinople,  and 
then,  as  now,  they  sought  religious  indepen- 
dence. Constantine  upon  h  is  return  had  gi  ven 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Slavic  dialects,  and 
had  translated  portions  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  most  important  liturgical  books  into 
Slavic.  He  began  his  missionary  activity 
upon  a  call  from  king  Ratislav,  who  had 
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founded  a  great  Slavic  kingdom  In  and  about 
Moravia.  With  Methodius  he  came  to  the 
court  of  Ratisiav  about  868,  and  soon  had  a 
seminarv,  and  was  preaching  with  great  sue- 
oeBs.  The  service  was  held  in  the  Slavic  lan- 
guage, and  a  Slavic  national  church  was  In 
process  of  creation.  But  (German  Jealousy 
soon  stirred  up  trouble.  Upon  certain  com- 
plaints Nicholas  I.  summoned  him  to  Rome. 
The  two  broUiers  obeyed,  won  the  pope  Ha- 
drian (868,  Nicholas  was  now  dead)  to  their 
support,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  use  of  the 
Slavic  language  in  divine  service  and  of  their 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  in  their  turn 
promised  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  Rome  for 
the  connection  of  the  new  church  with  the 
Roman  hierarchy.  The  powers  of  ConstanUne 
now  gave  way.  Retiring  to  a  monastery,  he 
took,  as  a  monk,  the  name  of  Cyril,  and  soon 
died  (Feb.  14,  866).  Methodius  returned  to 
Moravia  as  archbishop  and  went  on  with  the 
work.  But  the  old  difficulties  soon  arose 
again.  Again  the  pope  (John)  summoned 
him  to  Rome  (June  14,'  879).  He  immediately 
obeyed,  and  won  the  pope  over  to  his  side. 
He  returned  the  following  year  fully  master 
of  the  situation  ;  but  the  death  of  John,  882, 
deprived  him  of  hU  protector.  (German  jeal- 
ousy began  immediately  to  undermine  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  king,  and  he  died  in  the 
midst  of  much  confusion,  April  6,  885,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  though  the  real  date 
may  have  been  as  Tate  as  910.  Gkrman  hostil- 
ity finally  drove  out  all  the  Slavic  priests,  and 
abo  the  Slavic  Bible  and  liturgy,  which 
through  Bulgaria  came  into  Russia. 

F.  H.  F. 

Ojras.    See  Asst&ioloot,  p.  59. 

D. 

lyAohmry  (dash-Spre),  Jean  Lno,  Roman 
Catholic ;  b.  at  St.  Quentin,  Picardy,  N.  £. 
France,  1609 ;  became  a  Benedictine  first  at 
St.  Quentin ;  then,  1633,  in  the  stricter  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur  at  Vendome ;  became 
librarian  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pr6s,  Paris ;  d.  there,  April  29,  1685.  His 
great  learning  comes  out  in  his  collection  of 
m^liieval  wruings,  Spieilegium  ;  »ive  eotteetio 
wUrum  aliquot  Hriptorum,  Pans,  1655-77,  18 
vols.,  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  1728,  8  vols.  foL 

0a  Costaf  Xsaak,  Protestant  layman  ;  b.  in 
Amsterdam,  Jan.  14, 1798  ;  d.  there,  April  28, 
1860.  He  was  born  in  a  wealthy  and  promi- 
nent family  of  Portuguese  Jews  ;  studied  law 
at  Amsterdam  and  at  Levden,  where  he  be- 
came doctor  of  law  in  I9I8.  In  1822,  after 
his  father's  death,  he  professed  Christianity, 
and  was  a  brilliant  and  learned  defender  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  e.g..  The  Four  Witnegaes 
(1840,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1851),  against 
Strauss.    He  was  also  a  poet  of  repute. 

Da'-|pon  {JUh),  the  national  god  of  the 
Philistmes  whose  temples  were  at  Gaza  and 
Ashdod.  The  former  was  destroyed  by  Sam- 
son (Jndg.  xvl.  28-80).  In  the  latter  the  im- 
age of  the  god,  half-man  half-fish,  fell  down 
nuraculously  before  the  ark  twice  (1  Sam.  v. 


2-4),  and  in  the  second  fall  his  head  and  hands 
were  broken  off,  leaving  only  the  stump.  In 
his  temple  the  Philistines  hung  up  Saul's  head 
(1  Chron.  x.  10).  T.  W.  C. 

DaiUi  (d&-ya),  Jean,  Reformed  Church  of 
France ;  b.  at  C^hAtellerault,  20  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Poitiers,  Jan.  6,  1594 ;  became  preacher  at 
Saumur,  1625 ;  at  Cbarenton,  near  Paris, 
1626 ;  was  moderator  of  the  last  Reformed 
National  Synod,  1659 ;  d.  in  Paris,  April  15, 
1670.  He  was  a  voluminous  author  and 
highly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  elo- 
ouenoe.  His  most  famous  book  is  nis  Treatise 
Concerning  the  Bight  Use  of  the  Fathers,  in  the 
Decision  of  the  Controversies  that  are  at  this 
Day  in  Rdigion,  Geneva,  1682,  Eng.  trans., 
London,  1651,  2d  ed.,  1675. 

D'AilU.    SeeAiLLi. 

Dale,  James  Wilkinson.  D.D.  (Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  Va..  186- ;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  186-),  Presbyterian ;  b.  at 
Odessa,  Del.,  Oct.  16, 1812  ;  d.  at  Media,  Pa., 
April  19,  1881.  He  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1881,  and  studied  at  An- 
dover  (1882,  1884),  and  Princeton  (1883),  the- 
ological seminaries ;  became  agent  of  the 
A.B.C.F.M.,  1885  ;  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  1888, 
thinking  to  be  a  foreign  missionary,  but  became 
pastor  at  Ridley  and  Middletown,  Pa.,  1845-66, 
and  then  at  Media,  1866-71 ;  at  Wayne,  1871- 
76 ;  retired  in  broken  health.  He  wrote  Classic 
Baptism,  Philadelphia,  1867 ;  Judaic  Baptism, 
1869 ;  Johannie  Baptism,  1871 ;  Christie  and 
Patristic  Baptism,  1874.  (See  life  by  James 
Roberts  [Philadelphia],  1886.) 

XMa,  Bob«rt  WUltam,  D.D.  (Yale,  1877), 
LL.D.  (Glasgow,  1888),  Congregationalist ;  b. 
in  London,  Dec.  1,  1829  ;  graduated  M.A.  at 
the  University  of  London,  1858 ;  since  1858 
has  been  pastor  of  Carr's-lane  Church,  Bir- 
mingham (till  1859  co-pastor  with  John  Angell 
James).  He  is  the  author  of  Life  of  John  An^ 
geU  James,  London,  1861,  5tli  ed.,  1862  ;  T/is 
Jtwish  Temple  and  the  Christian  Church,  1865, 
7th  ed.,  1886  ;  The  Ten  Commandments,  1871, 
5th  ed.,  1885;  Protestantism:  its  Ultimate 
PrindpU,  1874,  2d  ed.,  1875;  The  Atone- 
ment, 1875,  9th  ed.,  1888;  Nins  Lectures  on 
Preaching  (on  the  Lyman  Beecher  founda- 
tion), 1877. 5th  ed.,  1886  ;  EnistU  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  1882. 4th  ed.,  1888 ;  T/tc  Law  of  Christ 
for  Common  Life,  1884,  8d  ed.,  1886 ;  /m- 
pressions  of  Australia,  1889,  and  other  vol- 
umes. 

Dal-ma^nn'-tha,  a  town  w.  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee  (Mark  viii.  10),  and  near  Magdala 
(Bfatt.  zv.  39).  It  is  probably  'Ain^d-Bari- 
deh,  "*  the  cold  fountain,"  at  the  mouth  of  a 
glen  a  mile  s.  of  Magdala,  near  the  beach. 

T.  W.  C. 

Dal-ma'-tia,  a  reeion  e.  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
forming  part  of  Iltyricum  and  contiguous  to 
Macedonia.  Paul  sent  Titus  there  (2  Tim.  iv. 
10)  and  had  himself  preached  in  the  neighbor- 
hood (Rom.  XV.  19).  T.  w.  C. 

Dalmatic,  a  full-sleeved  tunic  reaching 
about  to  the  knees,  the  distinctive  dress  of  the 
deacon  in  the  celebration  of  mass  in  the  Ro- 
man Church.    See  Clothxko.        F.  H.  F. 
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Da-auui'-ou,  the  capital  of  Syria,  the  old- 
est city  on  the  globe,  situate  in  a  fertile  plain 
on  the  Barada  (the  Abana  of  2  Kings  v.  12), 
on  tho  edge  of  the  Arabian  desert,  whose  in- 
habitants always  came  to  Damascus  for  their 
supplies.  First  mentioned  in  Qen.  xiv.  15,  it 
appears  next  in  2  Sam.  yiii.  6  as  captured  b^ 
David.  Afterward  becoming  independent  it 
warred  with  the  Hebrews,  but  was  again  cap- 
tured by  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  28).  A 
century  later  it  was  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser 
(2  Kin^  xvi.  0),  and  afterward  became  suc- 
cessively subject  to  the  Babylonians,  Persians, 
Seleuciaae  and  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Paul 
it  was  held  for  a  time  by  Aretas,  King  of 
Arabia  Petrsea  (2  Cor.  xi.  82).  The  Khalif 
Omar,  685  a.d.,  took  it,  and  in  1516  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  under  Selim  I. 
It  is  memorable  to  Christians  as  the  scene  of 
Paul's  conversion  (Acts  ix.).  Trade  and 
manufactures  have  made  it  rich.  Its  damctsk 
cloth  and  its  steel  were  long  unrivalled.  Still 
as  of  old  huge  caravans  traverse  from  here 
desert  routes  to  remote  cities.  It  now  has  a 
population  of  150,000,  mostly  bigoted  Mo- 
hammedans. In  1866  there  was  a  dreadful 
slaughter  of  the  Christians,  owing  to  the  fierce 
fanaticism  of  the  Mohammedans. 

T.  W.  C. 

Dam'-a-sos,  the  name  of  two  popes.  1. 
Born  in  Rome  (?),  806,  bishop  of  Rome  866  to 
884,  canonized  as  a  saint,  and  his  day  fixed  as 
Dec.  11.  A  rival  was  set  up  in  the  person  of 
the  deacon  Ursicinus,  and  the  schismatic 
clergy  were  handed  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Damasus  as  a  measure  of  protection  against 
heathen  judges.  Damasus  opposed  Arianism, 
and  called  a  council  in  Rome  (868)  which  con- 
demned Ursacius  and  Yalens,  IlWrian  bishops, 
and  also  Auxentius  of  Milan,  fie  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Council  at  Constantinople  in 
881.  He  was  also  the  occasion  of  Jerome's 
undertaking  the  revision  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
His  works,  in  Latin,  in  Migne,  vol.  xiii.,  and 
life  by  M.  Rade,  Freiburg  in  Br.,  1882. 
2.  Bishop  of  Brixen,  elected  pope  in  1048,  died 
28  days  afterward.  F.  H.  F. 

Dam-i-a'-nuB,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(d.  601),  who  taught  that  the  deitv  is  so  di- 
vided among  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinitv 
that  they  are  God  only  in  connection  with 
each  other,  not  each  in  itself,  and  that  in  their 
union  they  are  the  one  divine  essence.  His 
followers  were  called  Damianites,  or  Angel- 
ites,  from  their  place  of  meeting  in  Alexan- 
dria, the  Angelium,  or  Tetradites. 

F.  H.  F. 

Pamfani  (da-me-&^-nee),  or  Damianiu, 
Patar,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  b.  in 
Ravenna.  Italy,  1007 ;  d.  in  Faenza,  Feb.  23, 
1072.  His  name  he  derived  from  his  brother 
Damianus,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  him 
after  a  season  in  which  he  had  suffered  much. 
Having  obtained  a  liberal  education,  he  pur- 
sued at  first  the  calling  of  a  teacher  in  Raven- 
na, but  suddenly  abandoned  his  fine  prospects 
and  became  a  hermit.  Having  taken  up  his 
residence  in  the  region  of  Gubbio,  which  was 
filled  with  hermitages,  he  soon  became  so  dis- 
tinguished for  asceticism  that  he  was  made 
prior,  and  later  abbot,  and  became  the  leader 


and  example  of  all  that  region.  There  waa 
at  that  period  an  unbounded  passion  for  great 
self-lnflictions  of  torture  with  the  scourge. 
One  hundred  lashes  a  Psalm,  as  the  Psalter 
was  repeated,  gave  15,000  for  the  whole  Psal- 
ter, which  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the 
day  was  equal  to  five  years  of  Purgatory. 
The  rage  for  this  sort  of  penance  grew  so 
great  that  Damiani  was  himself  obliged  to  set 
a  limit  to  the  number  of  lashes  a  monk  should 
receive  at  one  time.  One  of  his  most  promis- 
ing pupils  had  lashed  himself  to  death.  At 
last  Damiani  grew  so  famous  that  he  was  said 
to  work  miracles,  and  he  thus  became  the 
chosen  leader  of  the  new,  popular,  and  rigid 
monasticism  of  the  times.  The  emperor, 
Henry  III.,  sought  his  help  in  making  tne  re- 
forms he  had  at  heart  popular.  Hildebrand 
was,  however,  the  first  who  understood  how 
to  take  advantage  of  the  power  of  the  man, 
and  so  to  guide  him  that  he  might  become  one 
of  the  foremost  champions  of  the  papacy  in 
its  struggle  against  simony  and  for  celibacy. 
Stephen  A.  made  him  bishop  of  Ostia,  and 
put  him  at  the  head  of  the  CoUc^  of  Cardi- 
nals. In  1050  Nicholas  II.  sent  him  to  Milan 
as  papal  legate.  Without  the  '*  Patareni" 
(q.v.)  he  might  not  have  succeeded,  but  with 
their  help  he  laid  the  entire  dergv  under  oath, 
prescribed  penance  for  them  all,  and  read- 
mitted only  the  most  worthy  to  their  former 
positions.  Under  Alexander  II.  he  was  also 
active,  once  going  to  Germany  to  bring  the 
young  king,  Henry  IV.,  to  a  recognition  of 
the  claims  of  the  court  at  Rome  to  decide  the 
royal  divorce.  His  last  service  waa  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind.  The  bishop  of  Ravenna  having 
died,  Damiani  was  called  upon  to  brin^  the 
church  in  that  city  back  to  the  obedience 
whiCfh  it  had  long  refused.  In  this  also  he 
succeeded  ;  but  he  became  ill  upon  the  jour- 
ney back,  and  soon  died.  Of  his  works  the 
most  famous  Is  his  Liber  Oomorrhiantu,  which 
gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  clerical  cor- 
ruption of  the  times  (See  life  by  J.  Kleiner- 
manns,  Steyl,  1882.)  F.  R  F. 

Damian,  Father  (properly  Joseph  Deveu- 
ster),  Roman  Catholic ;  b.  at  Tremeloo,  near 
Lou  vain.  Belgium,  Jan.  8,  1840  ;  d.  at  Kala- 
wao, Molokai,  Monday,  April  15,  1880.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  an  older  brother  he 
enter^  the  missionary  congregation  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary  at  Louvain, 
Feb.  2, 1859  ;  sailed  for  the  Sanawich  Islands, 
1868 ;  there  carried  on  missionary  labors  in 
various  places,  until  in  1878  he  settled  on  the 
leper's  island  of  Molokai,  and  there  devoted 
himself  to  the  care,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of 
the  poor  lepers,  and  lived  unharmed  until 
1888,  when  the  fell  malady  struck  him.  but 
he  was  unwearied  in  his  services  to  others  till 
the  last.  (See  his  Life  cmd  Letien,  London 
[Catholic  Truth  Society],  1889.) 

Damnation.    See  EscHATOiiOOT. 

Dan.    See  Tribes. 

Dan-M'-na  (properly  Daneau  (dan'-ol). 
I«ambert,  Reforms  Church  of  France ;  b. 
about  1580  at  Beaugency^ur-Loire,  15  m.  s.w. 
of  Orleans  ;  d.  at  Castres,  Nov.  11,  1595.  He 
studied  law  atOrleanaandBourgea ;  inclining 
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to  Ph>testaiit!8m,  he  went  to  Geneva,  15M ;  and 
next  year  became  a  preacher  at  Gien,  France, 
1561,  where  he  remained  tOl  1672,  when  he 
fled  to  Geneva  to  escape  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  From  then  on  he  taught  the- 
ology and  preached  at  various  places  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods — Geneva,  Leyden,  Ghent, 
Orthez,  Lercar,  and  Castres.  Of  his  numer- 
ous works  his  Christian  Ethics  is  the  best 
(Geneva,  1577,  7th  ed..  1640),  the  first  attempt 
at  a  system  of  morals  apart  from  dogmatics. 

Dance,  a  measured  rhythmical  movement  of 
the  feet  usually  to  a  musical  accompaniment. 
Among  the  Hebrews  it  was  commonly  re- 
ligious in  its  character  (£x.  xv.  20,  2  Ham.  vi. 
14),  and  always  by  one  sex  only,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  daytime  and  in  Uie  open  air. 
Sometimes  it  was  in  honor  of  a  conqueror 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  or  on  occasions  of  domestic 
joy  (Judg.  xxi.  21,  Luke  xv.  25),  or  for  amuse- 
ment (Katt.  xi.  17,  Mark  vi.  22).  It  was  also 
connected  with  idolatrous  worship  (Ex.  xxxii. 
19),  and  then  was  often  licentious. 

T.  W.  C. 


appeared  in  the  summer  of  1376 
in  Aachen,  whither  they  came  from  Upper 
Germany.  They  spread  throughout  this  re- 
gion. Thev  went  through  the  streets  and 
churches,  dancing  as  they  went,  not  seeing 
the  people  who  were  about  them,  but  filled 
with  fancies,  as  e,ff,,  that  they  were  in  a 
stream  of  blood  from  which  they  sought  to 
escape  by  leaphig  into  the  air.  They  thought 
ihey  perceived  also  the  heavens  opened  and 
the  Son  of  man  appeariuK  there.  They  con- 
tinued to  dance  till  exhausted,  and  then  fell 
into  cramps,  which  were  only  stopped  by 
compresses  upon  the  abdomen.  The  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  was  evidently  disease.  The 
people  joined  them  somewhat.  Various 
causes  were  ascribed  for  the  dancine,  such  as 
possession,  the  married  priests  who  nad  bap- 
uzed  the  upfortunates  not  having  been  able 
to  drive  the  devil  out  of  them  in  the  regular 
exorcism.  The  dancing  lasted  about  16 
weeks.  In  1418  a  similar  mania  broke  out  in 
Strassburg,  which  received  the  name  of  St. 
Yitus's  dance,  from  the  saint  invoked  to  heal 
the  disease.  (See  Hecker,  The  Epidemics  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Berlin,  1882-84,  8  parts,  ed. 
Hirsch,  1865  ;  £nff.  trans.,  London,  1888-85, 
8d  ed.,  1859,  pp.  87  sqq.).  F.  H.  F. 

Dan'-lel  {Qod  is  my  judge),  a  descendant  of 
David,  who  when  very  young  was  taken  to 
Babylon  in  the  8d  year  or  Jehoiakim,  and  put 
in  training  (cf.  Isa.  xxxix.  7)  for  a  courtier  of 
the  palace.  He  with  his  companions  refused 
to  eat  the  food  that  was  ceremonially  un- 
clean and  lived  onl  v  on  pulse  and  water.  At 
the  end  of  3  years  they  excelled  all  others,  and 
Daniel  by  interpreting  the  monarch's  dream 
became  governor  of  Babylon.  He  was  absent, 
perhaps  on  a  foreign  mission,  when  his  com- 
panions were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace.  At 
a  later  period  he  interpreted  another  dream  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  ana  afterward  the  noted 
vision  of  Belshazzar,  who  promoted  him  still 
higher  than  before.  Under  Darius  he  held 
an  exalted  poshion  which  awakened  the  envy 
of  the  satraps,  who  plotted  to  have  him  cast 
into  the  lions'  den,  but  the  plot  recoiled  to ' 


their  own  destruction  (Dan.  vi. ).  He  was  con- 
tinued in  all  his  offices  and  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  Cyrus  till  his  death.  He  labored  by  fast- 
ing and  prayer  to  secure  the  return  of  the  peo- 
ple to  their  own  land,  and  he  lived  to  see  the 
decree  issu^  and  many  of  his  countrymen 
sent  back,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
visited Jerusalem  himself,  possibly  on  account 
of  his  age,  being  now  (586  B.C.)  over  80  years. 
Daniel  was  one  of  the  most  spotless  person- 
ages of  whom  we  have  record.  His  youth 
and  his  age  were  alike  devoted  to  God.  High 
in  station  and  wealth  and  power,  he  never  f  or- 

gat  the  claims  of  duty.  He  was  faithful  to 
is  calling  at  all  costs  and  risks.  Bribes  could 
not  corrupt,  nor  threats  awe  him,  nor  lux- 
uries tempt  him.  He  was  a  pure  patriot  and 
his  countrymen  were  dear  to  his  heart.  His 
piety  was  profound  and  earnest,  and  his  com- 
munion with  Gkxl  so  intimate  that  twice  he 
was  c^led  by  the  angel  '*  a  man  greatly  be- 
loved.'* (See  life  by  W.  M.  Taylor,New  York, 
1878,  and  H.  Deane,  1888.) 

Two  others  bear  the  same  name,  one  the  2d 
son  of  David  by  Abigail  (1  Chron.  iii.  1),  the 
other,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  the  4th  son 
of  Aaron,  who  returned  with  Ezra  to  Judea 
and  took  part  in  the  reformation  of  thepeople 
(Ezra  viii.  2,  Neh.  x.  6).  T.  W.  C. 

Daniel,  Book  o£  The  first  6  chapters  arc 
mainly  historical,  the  remainder  prophetical. 
Like  Ezra  it  is  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and 
partly  (ii.  4-vii.  28)  in  Aramaic,  a  fact  which 
favors  its  authenticity,  because  a  forger  of  a 
later  period  would  hardly  use  two  languages, 
although  Daniel's  position  rendered  it  natural 
for  him.  The  striking  miracles  it  relates  were 
designed  to  encourage  the  exiled  people  and 
to  teach  their  foes  the  difference  t>etween 
Jehovah  and  idol  sods.  Daniel,  thouffh  a 
seer,  was  not  by  oface  a  prophet,  and  there- 
fore his  book  was  put  by  the  Jews  not  with 
the  Prophets,  but  among  what  were  called  the 
Hagiographa— a  fact  which  shows  that  it  was 
not  an  interpolation  of  later  times.  Besides, 
Daniel  does  not  as  the  others  put  God's  peo- 
ple in  the  foreground,  but  sets  forth  in  front 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  behind  these 
the  kingdom  of  God  destined  ultimately  to 
rule  them  all.  The  scope  of  the  prophecies 
runs  from  the  days  of  Daniel  to  the  general 
resurrection.  The  empires  •  of  the  world, 
which  appear  first  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream 
under  the  figure  of  a  colossal  image  (ch.  ii.), 
and  afterward  under  the  form  of  4  beasta 
seen  by  the  prophet  himself  (ch.  vii.),  are 
usually  supposea  to  be  the  Babylonian.  Per- 
sian, Grecian,  and  Roman.  The  prediction 
in  ch.  xi.  was  so  completely  fulfilled  in  tho 
history  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  that  Porphyry 
and  others  asserted  that  itwaa  written  after 
the  events  had  taken  place ;  but  even  in  1 
Maccabees  (i.  24,  ix.  27.  40)  the  book  is  re- 
ferred to  as  extant.  The  precise  time  of 
Christ's  advent  is  told,  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Antichrist,  and  the  victory  of  Christ  over 
his  foes,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  his 
relinon.  '*' 

Tne  genuineness  of  the  book  has  been  often 
attacked,  but  in  vain.  The  presence  of  Greek 
words  has  been  accounted  for ;  historical  dia- 
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crepancies  have  been  removed  by  monumental 
discoveries ;  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Babvlon  as  recently  ascertained  agree  with 
the  hmguage  of  the  book  ;  and  the  testimony 
of  Christ  (Matt.  xziv.  15)  is  clear  and  incon- 
trovertible. Besides  the  general  commentaries, 
see  Pusey,  London,  1864;  J.  G.  Murphy 
(1884) ;  R  P.  Smith  (1886). 

There  exist  in  the  Greek  Version  8  apocry« 
phal  additions  to  the  book  :  (1)  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children,  i.e.,  those  cast  into  the 
furnace,  a  part  of  which,  under  the  title  Bene- 
dicite,  has  passed  as  a  hymn  into  the  service  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  (2)  the  History  of  Susan- 
na, probably  based  on  fact ;  and  (8)  the  History 
of  Bel  and  Uie  Dragon,  a  strange  exaggeration 
of  Daniel's  deliverance  from  the  den  of  lions. 

See  PSEUDEPIGRAPHA.  T.  W.  C. 

Z>anta  (d&n'-t&),  or  JHmnte,  AllglUeri,  b. 
at  Florence  between  May  18  and  June  17, 
1265  ;  d.  at  Ravenna,  Sept.  14,  1821.  He  re- 
ceived a  careful  education,  and  by  his  own 
application  became  master  of  all  the  learning 
of  his  time.  Of  an  ancient  familv,  he  was 
early  engaged  in  political  life,  having  fought 
at  Campaldino  in  1289,  and  in  1205  rising  to 
some  degree  of  prominence.  In  1800  he  was 
made  one  of  the  6  priori  of  the  cit^.  A  quai^ 
rel  having  arisen  between  2  factions,  desig- 
nated as  the  Whites  and  the  Blacks,  Dante 
and  his  colleagues  banished  the  heads  of  both 

Eirties.  Both  afterward  returned,  and  the 
lacks  vowed  vengeance.  Thev  accused  the 
Whites  as  GhibelUnes  to  Charles  of  Valois, 
then  marching  through  Italy.  By  his  help 
they  gained  the  citv,  and  at  first  while  banish- 
ing a  multitude  of  Whites,  put  a  large  fine 
upon  Dante  (Jan.  27,  1802)  and  later  (March 
10)  condemned  him  to  be  burned  alive,  if  he 
should  ever  return  within  the  power  of  the 
republic.  From  this  time  he  remained  in  per- 
petual exile.  We  find  him  in  various  Italian 
cities,  Bologna,  Padua,  Verona;  then  in 
Paris,  and  even  Oxford ;  and  then  in  Italy 
again,  till  in  the  end,  having  refused  to  return 
to  Florence  upon  dishonorable  terms,  he  died 
at  Ravenna. 

But  Dante  lives  in  his  works.  Of  the  minor 
works,  the  New  Life  descrit>e»  his  early  love 
for  Beatrice.  He  first  met  her  in  their  9th 
year,  in  1274,  and  though  they  saw  little  of 
each  other,  and  she  knew  little  of  him,  and 
married  another,  as  he  afterward  did,  she  re- 
mained the  ideal  of  beauty  and  virtue  to  him, 
and  in  his  great  work  was  his  guide  through 
Paradise.  His  Latin  treatise  De  Monarehia 
defended,  in  opposition  to  the  papacy,  the 
doctrine  that  the  two  swords,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  are  both  derived  immediately  from 
God.  His  great  work,  the  Divine  Coniedy,  is 
divided  into  8  parts,  of  83  cantos  each,  and  a 
prologue  to  the  whole.  In  it  he  passes  in 
vision  through  the  8  rejpons  of  hell,  purga- 
tory, and  heaven,  and  gives  utterance  to  all 
the  profound  thoughts  upon  the  universe 
which  his  various  studies  and  his  experiences 
of  joy  and  sorrow  had  brought  him.  It  was 
completed  but  shortly  before  his  death,  and  is 
the  ripe  fruit  of  his  whole  life. 

In  the  theological  sphere,  Dante  has  been 
sometimes  called  a  reformer  before  the  Refor- 


mation. In  his  opposition  to  the  exoesdvo 
claims  of  the  papacy,  and  in  his  emphasis  of 
the  spiritual  elements  of  the  truth,  he  is  such, 
though  the  type  of  his  theology  is  the  ancient 
Catholic,  rather  than  the  modem  Protestant. 
Tbe  specially  theological  portions  of  the  poem 
are  not  condoned  to  any  part.  In  the  24th, 
25th,  and  26th  cantos  of  the  Paradiao  we  have 
the  doctrines  of  Christian  faith,  its  source 
and  contents,  of  hope  and  its  goal,  of  lote,  its 
origin  and  object.  The  doctrines  of  thfi  satis- 
faction of  Christ  for  all  the  guilt  of  man  (Par., 
VII.)  and  of  salvation  by  him  alone  (Par., 
XIX.)  are  emphasized,  but  although  it  is  faith 
alone  which  makes  the  soul  acceptable  before 
God  (Par.,  XXV.  10),  works  must  be  added 
to  faith  (Par.,  XXV.  68),  and  penitential  dis- 
clpline  and  the  performance  of  vows  are  meri- 
torious (Prg.,  XI.  138  ;  Par.,  III.  97,  VI.  119, 
XXIX.  62,  XXXI.  69).  The  doctrine  of  the 
descent  of  Christ  to  Hades  is  sharply  brought 
out  (Inf.,  IV.,  VIII.,  XII.).  With  all  &ia 
goes  a  strain  of  animadversion  upon  the  abuses 
of  the  church,  as  indulgences  (Par..  XXIX.), 
and  a  thorough  reformation  is  demanded, 
which  the  poet  expects  not  from  the  papacy, 
but  from  the  magistracy.  Thus  Dante  sum- 
marizes in  himself  the  noblest  theology  of  his 
times,  alike  a  mirror  of  his  day  and  a  prophecy 
of  the  future.  His  works  were  immediately 
made  the  instrument  of  classical  instruction 
in  his  own  country,  and  have  remained  such 
ever  since.  In  1494  Florence  reversed  his 
sentence,  and  in  1880  erected  a  statue  to  him. 
The  Divine  Comedy  is  translated,  among 
others,  by  H.  F.  Cary  (1814,  the  most  popu- 
lar, many  later  edd.)  and  bv  Longfellow 
(1867),  whose  edition  gives  full  material  for 
the  study  of  the  poem  and  the  poet. 

F.  H.  F. 

Z>arboy,  Oeorges,  Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  at 
Le  Fayl-Billot,  Eastern  France,  Jan.  16, 
1813  ;  became  archbishop  of  Paris,  1863  ;  very 
active  in  caring  for  the  wounded  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  1870-71 ;  but  was  shot  by  order 
of  tiie  Commune,  May  24,  1871.  He  was  a 
declared  foe  to  Jesuitism  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition  to  the  Infallibility  Dog- 
ma in  the  Vatican  Council,  1870,  but  accept^ 
it  on  its  promulgation.  He  is  still  mourned 
as  one  of  the  best  prelates  France  ever  had. 
He  edited  the  French  translation  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  Paris,  1845 ;  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  ana  of  Giles*  life  of  Thomas  Becket, 
1858,  and  wrote  Lee  femmes  de  le  Bible,  1849, 
5th  ed.,  1859,  and  other  popular  works.  (See 
his  life  by  Mgr.  J.  A.  Foulon,  Paris,  1889.) 

Darby,  Jcdin  Nelson,  founder  of  the  Darby- 
ites ;  b.  in  London,  l4ov.  18,  1800 ;  d.  at 
Bournemouth,  April  29,  1882.  He  graduated 
B.A.  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1819  ;  was 
gold  medallist ;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Ire- 
land, 1825 ;  became  curate  in  Wicklow ;  re- 
signed, 1827,  and  joined  ''  The  Brethren,*'  a 
sect  now  known  as  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
and  from  that  time  till  his  death  he  travelled 
and  wrote  incessantly  on  their  behalf,  defend- 
ing their  tenets  by  voice  and  pen.  Although 
his  works  are  largely  controversial  and  doc- 
trinal, ho  took  most  delif^ht  in  writing  devo- 
tional and  practical  treatises.    He  translated 
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the  New  Testament  into  Gkrman,  1854 ;  and 
the  Old  into  French,  1880.  He  wrote  also 
hymns  and  edited  a  hymnal  for  the  *'  Breth- 
ren." His  collected  writings,  ed.  W.  Kelly, 
appeared,  London,  1867-88,  83  vols. 

Durhyit&B*    See  Pltmouth  Brethben. 
Z>a]iiis.    See  Abstbioloot,  p.  60. 

Datarina,  the  officer,  generally  a  bishop, 
of  the  Roman  Chancery,  who  represents  the 
pope  in  the  business  of  making  grants,  dis- 
pensations, etc ,  and  who  registers  and  dates 
all  bulls  and  other  documents  issued  from  the 
Vatican. 

Daub.  HarL  German  theologian ;  b.  at 
Cassel,  March  30,  1765  ;  studied  at  Marburg  ; 
became  docent  there,  1791  ;  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy at  Hanau,  1794  ;  ordinary  professor  of 
theology  at  Heidelberg,  1795  ;  d.  there,  Nov. 
22,  18^$.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  specu- 
lative school  of  theology.  His  works  show 
the  influence  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Sclielling,  and 
Hegel  successively. 

lyAufaigne.    See  Merle. 

DaTMiport,  John,  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Coventry,  Warwickshire,  England,  1597 ;  d. 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  March  18, 1669-70.  He  was 
graduated  at  Oxford ;  became  chaplain  at 
Hilton  Castle,  near  Durham,  and  shortly 
afterward  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Cole- 
man Street,  London,  1625  ;  resigned,  1633,  to 
escape  prosecution  for  participation  in  the 
Puritan  scheme  to  purchase  church  lands  in 
the  hands  of  laymen  and  with  the  profits  sup- 
port a  ministry  in  the  parts  of  the  kingdom 
which  lacked,  which  manifestly  would  aid 
the  Puritan  party,  and  therefore  excited  Laud's 
opposition,  and  became  co-pastor  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  at  Amsterdam ;  went  to  New 
England,  1637,  and  founded  the  colony  of 
New  Haven,  1688 ;  became  pastor  of  First 
Church  in  Boston,  1668 ;  shortly  after  founded 
the  South  Church.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  the  "  Half-way  Covenant"  (q.v.) 

Da'-vld  (hehteeh,  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
1085  B.C.  While  employed  as  a  shepherd,  he 
was  anointed  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18)  as 
the  Lord's  chosen  one  for  king,  but  he  re- 
turned to  his  shepherd  life,  whence  he  was 
called  as  an  expert  in  music  to  soothe  the 
troubled  mind  of  Saul.  He  succeeded,  but 
again  went  back  to  his  flock,  when  a  visit  to 
the  camp  led  to  his  famous  conflict  with 
Goliath  and  its  brilliant  result ;  but  he  had  so 
altered  that  Saul  did  not  recognize  him  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  65).  His  success  in  arms  made 
him  the  king's  son-in-law,  but  awoke  Saul's 
^lousy  so  that  he  sought  to  kill  him,  and 
David  was  constrained  to  flee  first  to  Gath, 
then  to  the  wilderness,  where  at  the  head  of 
600  men  he  maintained  an  independent  posi- 
tion. Here  he  was  relentlessly  pursuea  by 
Saul,  and  at  last  sought  refuge  with  the  Phil- 
istines, where  he  remained  until  the  death  of 
Saul  and  his  sons  on  Gilboa,  which  opened 
his  way  to  the  throne.  He  was  at  once  chosen 
king  over  Judah,  and  a  second  time  anointed 
at  Hebron  (3  Sam.  ii.  4).  Here  he  reigned  for 
7  yean,  when  he  was  chosen  king  over  united 


Israel,  and  was  a  third  time  anointed  (3  Sam. 
V.  8).  In  this  position  he  manifested  distin- 
guished ability.  He  brought  up  the  ark  to 
the  citv  which  he  had  made  his  own,  remod- 
elled the  ordinances  of  worship,  administered 
justice  impartially,  and  organized  an  army  by 
which  he  conquered  neighboring  nations  and 
extended  his  dominion  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  Euphrates.  From  the  spoils  of  war  he 
accumulated  rich  treasures  to  be  expanded  in 
a  magnificent  temple  to  Jehovah,  which  Solo- 
mon afterward  erected. 

Although  David  was  a  good  man,  he  fell 
into  dreadful  sins  which  brought  upon  him 
shame  and  disaster.  His  conduct  toward 
Batlisheba  and  Uriah  was  repaid  by  domestic 
trials  which  rent  his  heart  in  the  case  of  Ab- 
salom, Amnon,  and  Tamar.  The  rebellion 
of  Absalom  nearly  cost  him  his  throne,  and 
his  later  days  were  often  clouded  with  ^loom. 
His  farewell  words  (3  Sam.  xxii.,  xxui.)are 
full  of  humility  and  pietv,  and  his  charge  to 
Solomon  (1  Kings  ii.  1-9)  was  the  voice  of 
Justice  and  wisdom,  not  of  revenge.  After  a 
reign  of  40  years  (7^  in  Hebron  and  83  over 
all  Israel)  he  died  at  the  age  of  70,  and  was 
buried  in  the  city  of  David,  where  his  tomb  is 
still  shown.  He  is  called  in  Scripture  a  man 
after  God's  "own  heart"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  14, 
Acts  xiii.  33),  in  reference  to  his  general 
course  of  obedience,  which,  indeed,  was  exem- 
plary, but  not  in  regard  to  each  particular 
act.  As  human  he  was,  of  course,  imperfect, 
but  his  errors  were  not  condoned.  Still  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  God's  service 
and  his  freedom  from  all  idolatry.  His  men- 
tal abilities  were  of  a  high  order,  as,  indeed, 
they  must  have  been  in  one  who  was  eminent 
alike  as  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  and  a  poet. 
He  had  a  rich  moral  nature,  shown  in  his  ten- 
derness, his  generosity,  his  passionate  friend- 
ships, his  forbearance,  and  nis  general  integ- 
rity. In  his  Psalms  the  whole  heart  of  the 
singer  comes  out.  Every  possible  experience 
of  the  child  of  Qod  is  rehearsed,  and  a  model 
is  furnished  for  the  public  and  private  devo- 
tions of  men  of  all  lands  in  all  ages.  David 
did  not  write  the  whole  collection,  but  he 
struck  the  key-note  and  gave  the  pattern  for 
all  the  other  sweet  singers  of  Israel. 

As  a  king  David  was  a  remaikable  type  of 
Christ,  and  his  conquests  foreshadowed  those 
of  his  greater  Son  whose  kingdom  was  to  have 
no  end.  His  royal  dignity  was  revived  in  the 
person  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  descended 
from  him  after  the  flesh,  and  is  therefore 
called  "  Son  of  David"  (Matt.  ix.  37,  xii.  33, 
xxii.  43-45),  and  is  said  to  sit  upon  his  throne 
(Luke  i.  83,  Acts  ii.  80).  (See  life  by  Wm.  M. 
Taylor.  New  York,  1876  ;  H.  E.  Stone,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1888.)    See  Psalms. 

T.  W.  C. 

David,  St.,  of  Walea,  b.  about  the  end  of 
the  5th  century  ;  d.  at  St.  David's  about  601. 
He  built  a  diapel  at  Glastonbury,  and  founded 
13  monasteries,  of  which  the  greatest  was  at 
Menevia,- called  after  him.  St.  David's.  Ho 
opposed  Pelagianism  at  the  Synod  of  Brevy, 
519.  He  died  as  archbishop.  Life  by  Rice- 
march,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  d.  about  1099. 
(See  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,)  F,  H.  F. 
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Dmvid,  Ohriatimn,  Morayian ;  b.  at  Senft- 
leben,  Moravia,  Dec.  81,  1690  ;  d.  at  Herm- 
hut,  Feb.  8,  1751.  Brought  up  a  Roman 
Calhdiic,  taught  the  carpenter's  trade  and 
enlisted  as  a  Prussian  toldier,  he  became  a 
Lutheran  in  Berlin,  joined  the  pietists  at 
Odrlitz,  1717 ;  founded  the  Moravian  colony 
at  Hutberg,  Lusatia,  which  was  then  named 
Herrnhut,  1722,  and  was  elected  the  first  of 
the  12  elders.  He  lived  henceforth  as  a  mis- 
sionary and  travelled  through  Holland,  Li- 
vonia, Greenland  (1783,  the  first  mission,  1747, 
1740)  and  elsewhere.    See  Moravians. 

David  of  Dlnanto  (a  village  on  the  Maas), 
a  philosophic  theologian  at  Die  beginning  of 
the  18th  century.  Though  he  has  been  reck- 
oned as  a  teacher  of  Amalric  of  Bcna  (q.v.), 
and  as  his  pupil,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
connection  between  them.  His  book,  now 
lost,  entitled  Quaterni,  distinguished  8  cInsscs 
of  beings — heavenly,  intellectual,  and  material. 
Of  these  the  principles  are  God,  mind,  and 
matter.'  These  are  essentially  identical,  since 
there  can  be  but  one  absolute.  The  theories 
of  David  seem  to  be  nothing  but  logical  subt- 
leties, and  to  have  contributed  nothing  to  the 
{)rogress  of  thought  in  his  time.  (See  Kr5n- 
ein,  AnuUrich  «.  B,  und  David  v,  DinarU,  in 
Stud.  u.  KHt,  1847.)  F.  H.  F. 

Dmvld  Oeorge.    See  Joris. 

David  Nicetas.    See  Nicbtab. 

Davidson.  Andrew  Brace,  D.D.  (  ), 

Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  in  Scotland 
about  1840  ;  became  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  exegesis.  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, 1868.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old 
Testament  Revision  Company.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  A  Commentary  on  Job,  Edinburgh, 
vol.  i.,  1862  ;  An  Introductory  Hebrew  Oram- 
mar,  1874,  4th  cd.,  1881  ;  the  EpUtle  to  the 
Htbrem,  1882 ;  Job,  Cambridge,  1884. 

Davidson,  Samuel,  D.D.  (Halle,  1848), 
LL.D.  (Manschal  College,  Aberdeen,  1838), 
rationalist ;  b.  at  Kellswater,  County  Antrim. 
Ireland,  Sept.  28,  1807 ;  educated  at  Belfast, 
professor  there  to  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster, 
1885-41 ;  professor  of  biblical  literature  and 
^clesiastical  history  in  the  Lancashire  Inde- 
pendent College,  Manchester,  1842-67.  He 
wrote  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
London,  1862-^,  8  vols.,  and  to  the  New, 
1868,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1882  ;  TJic  Canon  of  the 
DibU,  1876,  dd  ed.,  1880 ;  translated  FQrst's 
Hebrew  and  CluUdee  Lexicon,  1865,  4th  ed., 
1871. 

Daviet ,  Samuel,  Presbyterian ;  b.  near 
Summit  liidge,  Newcastle  County,  Del.,  Nov. 
8,  1723 ;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  4,  1761. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Fagg's  Manor  School ; 
ordained  as  an  evangelist,  1747,  and  labored 
in  Virginia  ;  secured  in  person  the  roval  dec- 
laration that  the  Act  of  Toleration  dia  extend 
to  Virginia,  a  disputed  point,  while  in  Great 
Britain  successfully  collecting  funds  for  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  1753-54. 
In  1758  and  again  in  1759  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  that  college  and  at  last  accepted.  He 
was  an  eloquent  preacher.  (See  his  Sermontf, 
ed.  with  memoir  by  Albert  Barnes,  New  York, 
1851,  8  vols.) 


Day.  The  natural  day  is  one  revolution  of 
the  earth  upon  its  axis.  The  civil  day  is  reck- 
oned variously,  bv  some  nations  from  sunrise 
to  sunrise,  bv  others  from  sunset  to  sunset, 
by  others  still  from  noon  to  noon  or  from 
midnight  to  midnight.  The  Hebrews  began 
their  day  in  the  evening,  and  they  divided  it 
into  morning,  noon,  and  night  (Ps.  Iv.  27). 
The  mention  of  hours  dates  from  the  captivity 
(Dan.  iii.  6),  and  the  division  is  therefore 
doubtless  of  Babylonian  origin.  The  night 
was  divided  into  8  watches,  from  sunset  to 
midnight,  from  midnight  to  cockcrow  (Judg. 
vii.  10),  and  from  cockcrow  to  sunrise  (Ex. 
xiv.  24).  But  in  New  Testament  times  the 
Greek  and  Roman  division  into  4  watches  was 
adopted.  The  word  **day"  was  used  to  de- 
note an  indefinite  period  (Gen.  ii.  4),  a  time  of 
retribution  (Joel  i.  15,  Amos  v.  18.  Ezek.  xiii. 
5),  the  dav  of  judgment  (Acts  xvii.  81, 1  Thess. 
V.  2),  and  in  Ezck.  iv.  6  it  stands  for  a  year. 

T.  VrC. 

Day*B  Journey,  a  distance  mentioned  Gen. 
xxxi.  23,  £x.  in.  18,  Luke  ii.  44.  An  or- 
dinary day's  journey  in  the  East  is  15  to  20 
m.,  with  a  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  custom  of  the  country  is  to  make  the  first 
sta^e  a  short  one  in  order  that  one  may  more 
easily  send  back  for  some  forgotten  article  or 
supplies.  T.  W.  C. 

Daysman,  Job  ix.  88.  umpire,  one  to  arbi- 
trate at  an  appointed  day 

Dayvpring.  The  first  dawning  of  light 
(Job  xxxvUi.  12,  Luke  i.  78). 

Daystar  or  Momlng-star,  2  Peter  i.  19,  a 
figurative  expression  to  denote  the  spiritual 
influence  which  guides  the  believer  to  a  full 
perception  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  divine 
word.  T.  W.  C. 

Deacon,  a  servant,  attendant,  minister 
(Matt.  XX.  26,  2  Cor.  vi.  4,  Eph.  iii.  7).  As  a 
title  of  ofiicc  it  was  ^ven  to  the  7  men  who 
were  appointed  (Acts  vi.  1-6)  to  serve  tables 
and  thus  relieve  the  apostles,  and  were  set 
apart  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Of  the  men  thus  named,  2,  Stephen  and 
Philip,  are  found  afterward  laboring  as  evan- 
gelists. The  qualifications  and  duties  of  dea- 
cons are  particularly  set  forth  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
8-12.  T.  W.  C. 

Deaconess.  In  the  early,  if  not  in  the 
Apostolic,  church  there  were  women  who 
served  in  those  offices  in  which  the  deacons 
could  not  properly  engage,  such  as  keeping 
the  doors  oi  that  part  of  the  church  where  the 
women  sat,  privately  instructing  those  of^ 
their  own  sex.  visiting  the  sick,  entertaining' 
strangers  (1  Tim.  v.  10).  In  Rom.  xvi.  i 
(marnn)  Phoebe  is  said  to  be  a  deaconess  of 
the  cnurch  at  Cenchre«,  and  Tryphena,  Tir- 
phosa,  and  Persis  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
same  office  in  the  Roman  Church. 

T.  W.  C. 

Deaconesses,  Institution  o£^  for  the  nursing 
of  the  sick,  the  teaching  of  the  poor,  and  the 
rescue  of  the  fallen,  was  first  attempted  within 
the  pale  of  the  Protestant  Church,  in  1886.  by 
Fliedner,  who  organi7ed  the  **  Order  of  Dea- 
conesses" at  KaL^rswerth,  in  Rhenish  Prus- 
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sia,  6  m.  n.w.  of  Diigseldorf.  No  vows  were 
demanded,  no  uniformity  of  dress  enforced, 
only  an  excellent  training  was  given.  The  in* 
stitution  proved  a  great  success ;  it  became 
the  parent  of  similar  institutions  in  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  etc.,  and  at  pres- 
ent it  controh  the  Protestant  hospitals  in  Con- 
stantinople, Jerusalem,  Alexanaria,  and  the 
deaconess  seminaries  of  Smyrna,  Florence, 
etc.  In  the  following  decade  similar  institu- 
tiona  were  formed  independently  in  the  Church 
of  £n^land  and  the  Spiscopal  Church  of  the 
Unitecf  States,  and  developed  a  great  and  most 
beneficial  activity.  (See  J.  S.  Howson,  Dea- 
eo7ies9es,  London,  1872 ;  Henry  C.  Potter,  Sis- 
terhood»  and  Deaconesses,  New  York,  1878 ; 
Jane  M.  Bancroft,  Deaconesses  in  Europe, 
New  York,  1889 ;  H.  Wheeler,  Deaconesses, 
1889.) 

Dead,  Baptism  for  the.  See  Baptism,  p.  74. 

I>ead,  Oommanion  of  the,  denotes  a  custom 
of  the  ancient  church,  according  to  which  a 
piece  of  the  eucharistic  bread  was  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  Christians  who  by  a  sudden 
death  were  prevented  from  communing.  The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  thereby  to  protect 
them  from  demons  on  their  way  to  heaven. 
The  practice  was  condemned  and  prohibited 
by  the  councils  of  Hippo,  893 ;  Carthage, 
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and  Auxerre,  578 


Dead,  Prayer  for  the.  A  practice  which 
prevails  in  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Oriental 
churches,  but  is  repudiated  by  Protestants 
almost  without  exception.  It  was  recoj^nized 
bv  the  post-biblical  Jews,  as  appears  from  2 
Mac.  xii.  42  and  the  inscriptions  found  in 
Jewish  catacombs.  Among  Christians  the 
custom  dates  from  the  time  of  Ori^n.  The 
objections  to  it  are  that  there  is  neither  pre- 
cept nor  example  for  it  in  the  Scripture,  and 
that  it  implies  and  leads  to  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  which  is  a  very  pernicious  error. 

T.  W.  C. 

Dean,  an  officer  originating  in  the  monas- 
teries, so  named  as  having  charge  of  10  monks, 
and  thus  introduced  into  cath^ral  churches, 
since  monks  had  charge  of  these.  Usually 
there  was  but  one  deanln  a  cathedral,  and  he 
became  the  general  assistant  of  the  bishop. 
Rural  deans  were  especially  for  this  latter 
purpose.  In  the  universities,  deans  are  the 
neads  of  the  separate  faculties,  or  where  these 
have  lost  their  independence,  the  secretaries 
of  the  same.  From  these  uses  the  term  has 
passed  over  into  other  callings,  as  into  the 
law.  P.  H.  P. 

Death,  the  extinction  of  life.  It  is  described 
as  a  yielding  up  of  the  spirit  (Ps.  civ.  29),  as 
a  return  to  the  earth  (Eccles.  xii.  7),  as  a  soul's 
laying  off  the  bodv,  its  clothing  (2  Cor.  v.  8), 
or  the  t^nt  in  which  it  has  dwelt  (2  Peter  i. 
18).  The  term  nowhere  means  annihilation. 
It  occurs  in  8  senses  in  Scripture,  (1)  the  sepa- 
ration of  body  and  soul  (Gen.  xxv.  11),  (2) 
alienation  from  €h)d  by  sin  (£ph.  ii.  1),  (8) 
eternal  perdition  (James  v.  20).  In  all  these 
senses  it  was  the  penalty  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion, and  in  all  of  them  it  was  overcome  by 
Him  who  destroyed  the  last  enemy,  so  that  to 


believers  death  is  but  a  going  home,  a  falling 
asleep  in  Jesus,  and  thev  share  Christ's  spir- 
itual and  eternal  life.  The  gates  of  death" 
(Job  xxxviii.  17)  signify  the  unseen  world 
where  departed  spirits  dwell.         T.  W.  C. 

Death,  Brethren  o^  was  the  name  of  a 
monastic  order  formed  in  1250  by  the  union 
of  the  hermits  of  Patak  with  the  hermits  of 
Pisilia  in  the  Diocese  of  Gran,  Hungary,  24 
m.  u.  of  Buda-Pesth,  confirmed  in  130b  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Order  of  Hermits  of  St. 
Paul,"  and  endowed  with  extensive  privileges 
bv  Gregory  XL,  1377,  and  Boniface  IX.,  1380. 
Their  dress  was  black,  marked  by  a  skull, 
and  their  greeting  consisted  in  the  words  me- 
mento mori  ("  remember  that  you  must  die"). 

Death,  Dance  of,  a  common  subject  of  art 
in  the  15th  centory,  painted  on  the  walls  and 
windows  of  churches,  in  illustrated  books,  on 
house-fronts,  etc.  There  are  several  sketches 
by  Holbein,  but  they  are  rather  humorous 
and  picturesque,  whue  the  older  ones  from 
Basel,  Minden,  Dijon,  etc.,  are  of  a  sombre, 
dismal  impressiveness.  (See  Douce,  The 
Dance  of  Death,  London,  1833  ;  Smith,  Hoi- 
bein*s  Dance  of  Death,  London,  1849.) 

Deb'-o-rah.  1.  The  nurse  of  Rebekah, 
whom  she  accompanied  from  Aram  into  Ca- 
naan. She  was  buried  at  Bethel  under  the 
oak  of  weeping  (Gkn.  xxiv.  59,  xxxv.  8).  2. 
A  prophetess  and  a  judee  of  Israel  who 
roused  Israel  to  attack  Jabin  and  Sisera,  and 
promised  them  victory,  which  was  obtained, 
and  which  she  celebrated  in  a  triumphal  song 
of  remarkable  sublimity  and  beauty  (Judg. 
v.).  T.  W.  C. 

Deoalogne.    See  Ten  Coicmandments. 

Decani  Side,  the  southern  side  of  the  choir 
of  a  cathedral,  or  now  of  any  other  church, 
thus  named  because  the  stall  of  the  dean,  dc- 
eanus,  was  on  that  side,  while  the  stall  of  the 
chanter,  cantor,  was  on  the  opposite. 

De-cap'-o-lls  (ten  cities),  a  region  in  North 
Palestine  mainly  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan, 
mentioned  in  Matt.«iv.  25,  Mark  v.  20,  vii.  81. 
Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  their  names. 
Pliny  states  them  to  be  Scythopolis,  Philadel- 
phia, Raphanse,  .Gadara,  Hippos,  Gerasa, 
Dios,  Pella,  Canatha,  Damascus.  T.  W.  C. 

De-d-oa,  Roman  emperor,  b.  at  Budalia  near 
Sirmium,  Lower  Pannonia,  date  unknown  ; 
d.  in  battle  with  the  Goths  .upon  the  Lower 
Danube  in  251.  He  ascended  the  throne  in 
249  with  great  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
imperial  power  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  empire  upon  the  basis  of 
old  Roman  ideas  and  virtues.  This,  of  course, 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  pagan  re- 
ligion, now  threatened  by  Christianity.  The 
unity  of  the  empire  seemed  also  to  demand 
the  extirpation  of  Christianity.  Hence  a  gen- 
eral (the  first  such)  persecution.  It  lasted  but 
a  year.  Many  fell  away  (the  lapsi,  classed  as 
thuriflcati,  who  burnt  incense,  the  saeriflcati, 
who  sacrificed,  the  libeUatiei,  who  got  certifi- 
cates that  they  had  sacrificed,  ann  the  acta 
fadentes,  who  made  false  statements).   But 
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the  total  result  was  the  purification,  and  so 
the  strengthening  of  the  church.     F.  H.  F. 

Declaration  of  Thorn.    See  Thorn. 

Decree,  in  general^  an  authoritative  deci- 
sion. 1.  In  theology  the  eternal  decree  of 
God  respecting  the  salvation  of  man.  2.  In 
Roman  Catholic  Church  law  (a)  the  papal 
ordinances,  (b)  the  decisions  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  (e)  as  used  in  the  Acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  the  theoretical  exposition,  the 
dogmatic  definitions,  and  the  law  concerning 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  (d)  the  decisions  which 
govern  canonical  trials. 

Decretal  is,  canonically  speaking,  the  let- 
ter conveying  the  authoritative  papal  decision 
of  some  matter  submitted  to  the  pope.  See 
Canon  Law. 

Decretals,  Pseudo-Iaidorian.  See  Canon 
Law,  p.  187. 

Deoretmn  QvmtiaaL  See  Canon  Law,  p. 
187. 

Dedication,  a  religious  ceremony  by  which 
any  person,  place,  or  thing  is  set  apart  to  a 
sacrea  purpose  (Num.  vii.  84).  Cities,  walls, 
gat«s,  and  private  houses  were  thus  dedicated 
(Deut.  XX.  6,  Neh.  xii.  27).  The  "  feast  of  the 
dedication'*  (John  x.  22)  was  a  yearly  com- 
memoration of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple 
after  it  had  been  polluted  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  b.c.  167.  T.  W.  C. 

De  Dominia.    See  Dominib. 

Deems,  Oharlea  Force,  D.D.  (Randolph- 
Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va.,  1850),  LL.D. 
(University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
1877),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  4,  1820 ; 

fraduated  at  Dickinson  CoUe^^e,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
889 ;  was  professor  of  logic  and  rhetoric, 
University  of  North  Carolina.  1842-45 ;  of 
diemistry,  Randolph*Macon  College,  Virginia, 
1845-46  ;  president  of  Greensborough  Female 
College,  1850-55  ;  since  1866  has  been  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  New  York 
City.  He  founded  the  American  Institute  of 
Christian  Philosophy,  1881,  and  has  ever  since 
been  its  president.  Besides  sermons  he  has 
published  Jems,  New  York,  1872,  n.e.,  1880  ; 
2  he  Oospd  of  Oommon  JStnae  as  Contained  in 
the  Canonical  Epistle  of  James,  1889,  and 
other  volumes.  • 

Defectua,  canonically,  is  the  defect  which 
prevents  the  reception  of,  and  especially  the 
exercise  of  the  duties  involved  in,  ordination. 
D^ectus  sacramenti  means  bi^mv  and  other 
onences  against  the  marriage  ideal. 

Defender  of  the  Faith,  the  epithet  given  to 
Henry  VIII.  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  his  bull  Ex 
supemm  disposttionis  arbitrio,  Oct.  11,  1521, 
in  recognition  of  Henry's  services  in  writing 
the  book  De  septem  sacramentis  against 
Luther.  The  pope  afterward  revoked  it,  but 
parliament  made  it  part  of  his  and  the  suc- 
ceeding rulers  of  England's  title  (35  Henry 
VIII.  cap.  8,  "An  act  for  the  ratification  of 
the  king  s  styles  and  titles' 0'  The  epithet  is, 
however,  earlier  than  Leo. 

Defensor  Matilmonii,  a  clerical  officer  in 
the  Roman  Church  charged  with  preventing 


divorces,  if  possible,  wherever  such  cases 
come  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  He  al- 
ways  appeals  from  the  first  sentence  by  which 
the  divorce  is  granted.  The  institution  dates 
from  the  bull  of  Benedict  XIV.,  Dei  miseror 
turns  (Nov.  8, 1741). 

Desradation,  Deposition,  terms  in  ecclesi- 
astical law.  Deposition  deprives  a  priest  of 
the  privileges  and  duties  of  his  order,  but 
does  not  deprive  him  of  the  order  itself.  It 
may  be  consistent  with  the  hope  of  restora- 
tion, in  which  case  it  is  called  privation  ;  or  it 
may  be  perpetual.  Degradation  removes  a 
clergyman  from  one  order  to  a  lower  one,  or 
from  orders  altogether,  though  in  the  latter 
case,  since  the  character  of  a  priest  is  indeli- 
ble, the  degraded  is  still  a  clergyman  in  es- 
sence. Degradation  has  often  been  performed 
with  solemn  ceremonies,  in  which  the  official 
vestments  were  one  after  another  stripped 
off.  F.  H.  F. 

Degrees,  Songs  o£    See  Psalhs. 

Dei  gratia  {by  the  grace  of  Ood),  a  term  used 
by  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  1,  2  Cor.  i.  1,  etc.),  and 
smce  the  4th  century  by  bishops,  and  since 
Charlemagne  by  other  rulers,  to  indicate  that 
it  is  by  divine  permission  they  exercise  their 
functions. 

Deipara  {mother  of  God),  a  title  applied  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  Council  of  Nice. 

Deism  properly  means  belief  in  a  Ood,  as 
opposed  to  Atheism.  In  ordinary  usage,  how- 
ever, deism  is  opposed  to  belief  in  a  revela- 
tion, and  a  deist  is  one  who  holds  the  exist- 
ence and  providence  of  Ood,  but  rests  his  be- 
lief on  reason  and  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  constitution  of  things,  and  rejects  the  testi- 
mony of  revelation.  The  name  is  often  used 
vaguely  by  way  of  reproach.  It  sometimes 
designates  a  series  of  writers  who  appeared  in 
England  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and 
sought  to  establish  Natural  Religion  on  the 
hm»  of  reason  and  free  inquiry  in  opposition 
to  all  positive  religious  and  especially  to  super- 
natural revelation.  They  denied  miracles,  the 
Trinity  and  atonement  by  Christ.  They  by 
no  means  agreed  in  the  details  of  their  teach- 
ing. Some  believed  in  immortality  and  man 's 
free-will,  but  others  did  not.  They  were  not 
for  the  most  part  accurate  scholars,  and  were 
rather  acute  than  profound  thinkers.  Their 
influence  soon  declined  in  Britain,  but  it 
passed  over  to  the  continent  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  Rational- 
ism. The  leading  names  were  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  (d.  1648),  called  *•  the  Father  of 
Deism,"  Blount,  Tindal,  Woolston,  Toland, 
Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Collins,  Morgan, 
and  Chubb  (d.  1746).  The  name  is  not  so 
much  used  now  as  formerly.  They  who  hold 
these  views  generally  call  themselves  free- 
thhikers,  rationalists,  or  liberals.  They  are 
often  called  '  *  infidels. ' '  Thomas  Paine,  who 
wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
was  the  most  eminent  champion  of  deism  in 
the  United' States.  (See  Leland,  Vietoofthe 
Deistieal  Writers  [17541 ;  A.  S.  Farrar,  Ms- 
tory  of  Free  Thought  [18681  ;  Cairns,  Unbelirf 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  [1881].)  T.  W.  C. 
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DeUtsaoh,  Fnna,  Ph.D.  (Halle,  1842), 
D.D.  (Leipzig?  1846?),  Oerman  Lutheran ;  b. 
at  Leipzig,  Feb.  28, 1818,  of  Christian  mother  ; 
d.  there  March  4,  1880.  ^  He  studied  there  and 
became  privat'docent,  1842;  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Rostock,  1846 ;  at  £r- 
langen,  1850  ;  at  Leipzig,  1867.  He  always 
manifested  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  con- 
Tersion  of  the  Jews;  edited  a  paper  ia  its  behalf 
since  1863.  In  1880  founded  anew  the  "  In- 
«titutum  Judaicum,''  and  in  1886  a  scliool  for 
training  missionaries  amonff  the  Jews.  To 
this  end  also  he  translated  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  Hebrew,  London,  1877,  8th  ed., 
1889  (more  than  60,000  copies  have  been  cir- 
culated). He  was  called  the  "  Christian 
Talmudist"  becatise  of  his  rare  union  of  pro- 
found Hebrew  scholarship  and  acquaintance 
with  post-biblical  and  rabbinical  lore,  with  a 
pronounced  Christian  faith  and  practice.  A 
complete  list  of  his  works  down  to  1886, 
which  include  commentaries  on  Genesis, 
Job,  Psalms, '  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Ecclesi- 
astea.  Isuah,  Habakkuk,  Hebrews,  and  other 
biblical  works,  and  a  few  theological  treatises, 
is  given  in  the  Sncyclopcsdia^  Living  Divines 
(supplement  to  the  J^^ff-uerzog  Eincyclopa" 
dia).  New  York,  1887.  Since  have  appeared 
Forigesetste  Studien  zur  Entstehungtgetihichte 
der  eomplutensisehen  PolyglotU,  Leipzig^  1886  ; 
Neuer  Oomme/Uar  iiber  die  Oenesis,  Leipzig, 
1887  (£ng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1888  sqq.,  8 
vols.)  ;  new  trans,  of  his  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  London,  1887-89,  8  vols.  ;  A  Day  in 
Capernaum,  New  York,  1887 ;  Behold  the 
Man !  Kew  York,  1888 ;  ShiMte  Fragen  an 
die  Qebildeten  jOdieeher  Religion,  Leipzig, 
1888 ;  Iris,  1888 ;  Der  tiefe  Oraben  zwieehen 
aUer  und  moderner  Thsologie,  1888  ;  Bind  die 
Jaden  wirklieh  doe  aueertodhlte  Vcik  f  1889. 

DelngOb    See  FiiOOD. 

S*-me'-iri-us.  1.  A  maker  of  silver  shrines 
at  Ephesus,  whose  adroit  speech  on  a  memor- 
able occasion  is  recorded  in  Acts  xix. 

2.  A  Syrian  king,  samamed  8oter(Meuwr), 
who  endeavored  to  control  Judea,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  battle,  B.C.  150,  by  the 
usurper,  Alexander  Balas. 

8.  Son  of  the  foregoing,  sumamed  Nikator 
{vietorume),  who  after  living  many  years  in  ex- 
ile regained  the  throne,  but  lost  it  by  his 
cruelty  and  vices.  After  10  years  he  regained 
it  once  more,  but  was  assassinated  by  his 
wife.  T.  W.  C. 

Demission^  the  act  by  which  a  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian minister  resigns  his  charge. 

Oaminrgtti    See  GNoencisM. 

Demon  (Qreek  daimdn),  improperly  ren- 
dered devil  in  the  Authorized  Version,  is  one 
of  the  spirits  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
These  are  called  "  unclean  spirits"  (Biark  vii. 
25) ;  they  believe  and  shudder  (James  ii.  19) ; 
thev  confess  the  deity  of  Clirist,  yield  to  his 
anthority,  and  dread  the  coming  Judgment 
(Matt.  viii.  29,  Luke  iv.  41,  Acts  xix.  16). 
They  are  many  in  number  (Mark  v.  9),  and 
under  the  control  of  one  who  is  called  **  the 
prince  of  the  demons'*  (Mark  ill.  22).  In  Acts 
xvii.  18  and  1  Cor.  z.  20,  the  name  is  applied 
to  heathen  deities.  T.  W.  C. 


I>emoniac  denotes  one  who  is  possessed  by 
a  demon  or  unclean  spirit.  Some  have  argued 
that  these  persons  were  affected  with  diseases 
such  as  epilepsy,  insanity,  etc.,  but  the  Scrip- 
tures clearlv  distinguish  between  demoniacs 
and  other  diseased  i>erson8  (Mark  1.  82,  Luke 
vi.  17, 18).  Our  Saviour  speaks  to  the  demons 
and  is  answered  by  them,  and  at  his  command 
they  leave  the  bodies  which  they  were  tor- 
menting. He  alleged  as  proof  of  his  mission 
that  demons  were  cast  out ;  he  promised  his 
apostles  the  same  power  over  them  whi(^  he 
exerted  ;  and  in  conversation  both  with  his 
disciples  in  private  and  with  the  Jews  in  pub- 
lic asserted  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  in  the 
demoniacs.  To  deny  this  fact  is  to  deny  the 
honesty  of  Christ.  The  fact  is  a  mysterious 
one,  and  it  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  the 
double  consciousness  in  a  possessed  person, 
but  this  is  no  reason  for  contradicting  the 
plain  words  of  Scripture.  No  such  cases  oc- 
cur now,  but  they  were  allowed  to  occur  of 
old  in  order  that  the  Saviour  might  conspicu- 
ously show  his  mission  "  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil,"  and  exhibit  his  power  to  save 
both  the  souls  and  the  bodies  of  men. 

T.  W.  C. 

D^nck.    See  Denx. 

Denarius.    See  Monbt. 

Denis,  8t.  (san  deh-nee),  the  legendary 
apostle  of  France,  said  to  have  been  sent  from 
Home  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gauls  about 
250.  He  finally  amved  in  Paris,  where  he 
was  seized  by  the  governor,  tortured,  and 
then  beheaded,  and  nis  body  with  those  of 
two  other  Cliristians  cast  into  the  Seine.  His 
day  in  the  Roman  Church  is  Oct.  9. 

P.  H.  P. 

D«nis,  Abb«y  of  6L,  famous  abbey,  was 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  by 
Dagobert  I.  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Franks,  and  came  to  play  a  most  promi- 
nent part  in  the  life  of  the  French  people. 
The  soldiers  shouted  the  name  of  the  saint 
when  charging  ;  the  kings  were  buried  in  the 
cathedral,  and  great  endowments  and  rich 
gifts  poured  in  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century 
abbot  Hilduin  wrote  the  life  of  the  saint, 
identifying  him  with  Dionysius  Areopa^ta 
(Migne,  Ptit,  Lat.  CYI.),  and  this  fiction, 
though  doubted  already  by  Abelard,  con- 
tinued in  course  until  the  17th  century.  (See 
Launoy,  De  Areopaaitieis  Mlduini,  Paris, 
1041.  and  Sirmona,  Diss.,  same  year.)  The 
abbey  was  plundered  by  a  mob  under  the 
Revolution,  Nov.  12,  1793. 

Denk  (or  Denok),  Johann,  Anabaptist :  b. 
in  Bavaria  about  1490 ;  d.  at  Basel,  Nov., 
1527.  He  studied  at  Basel ;  took  M.  A.  there  ; 
became  corrector  of  the  press  for  the  book- 
sellers ;  acquainted  with  (Ekiolampadius,  who 
secured  him  the  position  of  rector  of  the  Se- 
bald  School  at  Nuremberg,  1628.  There  Jie 
fell  in  with  Ludwig  H&tzer  and  Thomas  Mlin- 
zer,  and  imbibed  their  Anabaptist  and  Zwing- 
lian  views.  In  consequence  ne  was  banished 
from  the  city  at  the  instigation  of  Osiander, 
and  went  to  St.  Gall,  1625,  then  to  Augsburg, 
whence  he  was  driven,  1526.    He  appeared  at 
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Strassburg  and  other  places  until  he  reached 
Basel,  where  he  died.  (See  Anabaptists  and 
life  by  L.  Keller,  JEin  Apostel  der  Wieder- 
tdufer,  Leipzig,  1882.) 

Dens,  Petros  J[loman  Catholic  ;  b.  at  Boom, 
near  Antwerp,  Belgium,  1690  ;  d.  at  Malines, 
Feb.  15,  1775,  where  he  was  president  of  the 
college  for  40  years.  He  held  yarious  ecclesi- 
astical positions.  His  fame  rests  on  his  Moral 
and  Dogmatic  Theology,  in  Latin,  n.e.,  Dub- 
lin, 1882,  8  vols.,  which  wss  partly  translated 
and  condensed  by  J.  F.  Berg,  Philadelphia, 
1840. 

X)«odand,  from  the  Latin  Deo  dandum, 
"that  which  shall  be  giyen  to  God."  In 
England  any  personal  chattel— a  cart,  a  horse, 
or  the  like — which  happened  to  be  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  death  of  any  rational 
creature,  was,  until  the  abolishment  of  the 
law  of  deodand,  in  1846,  forfeited  to  the  soy- 
ereign  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses,  and  by  him 
dlstnbuted  in  alms  through  the  high  almoner, 
the  original  arrangement  being  that  it  was 
giyen  to  the  churdi  to  purchase  masses  for 
the  soul  thus  suddenly  snatched  away. 

Daodatiu.    See  Deusdedit. 

Deposition.    See  Deoradatiok. 

DspilTation.    See  Degradation. 

Der -b«,  a  small  town  of  Lycaonia  to  which 
Paul  and  Barnabas  fled  from'Lystra(Acts  xiy. 
20).  It  was  not  far  from  the  pass  called  *'  the 
Cilician  Gates."  Here  many  disciples  were 
made,  and  Paul  afterward  reyisited  them 
(Acts  xyi.  4).  T.  W.  C. 

Denrish  (Persian,  poor),  Mohammedan 
monk,  called  in  Arabic  fakir.  Monasticism 
sprang  up  in  Islam  within  a  generation  of 
Mohammed's  death,  and  is  now  a  flourishing 
institution.  The  deryishes  are  divided  like 
Christian  monks  into  orders  and  fraternities 
and  haye  conyents ;  they  fast  and  mortify 
themselyes,  but  unlike  them  they  have  no 
yows  of  chastity  or  mendicancy.  There  are 
two  great  orders,  commonly  called  the  How- 
lers and  the  Dancers.  Each  nyes  public  ex- 
hibitions which  are  considerea  by  the  people 
religious  services.  The  Howlers  holding 
hands  and  swaying  back  and  forth  cry,  in 
Arabic,  incessanily,  till  they  drop  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  "  No  God  but  Allah.^'  The  Dan- 
cers whirl  around  upon  the  left  heel  for  sey- 
eral  minutes  at  a  time  during  an  hour.  (See 
J.  P.  Brown,  Dermhes,  London,  1867,  Phila- 
delphia, 1868.) 

De  Saoy.    See  Sact. 

De  Sales.    See  Francis  of  Sales. 

DeSanotifl  (da  sank-tes),  Xjuigi,  Walden- 
sian  ;  b.  at  Rome,  Dec.  81,  1808  ;  d.  in  Flor- 
ence, Dec.  81, 1869.  He  came  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic parents  ;  entered  the  priesthood,  1881,  and 
attained  hi  eh  rank,  but  was  through  the  study 
of  the  Bible  convinced  of  the  errors  of  that 
church,  and  to  escape  persecution  for  avowing 
them  he  left  Rome,  where  he  had  a  parish, 
and  went  to  Malta,  1847.  There  he  married 
and  began  authorship.    In  1850  he  went  tp 


Geneva ;  in  1852  Joined  the  Waldenses  at 
Turin,  but  from  1854  till  1864  he  labored  in 
connection  with  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  On 
bis  return  to  the  Waldenses  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Florence,  1864,  and  edi- 
tor of  a  paper,  tie  is  the  most  important  the- 
olo^an  won  to  Protestantism  in  Roman 
Catholic  Italy.  His  writings  are  mostly  po- 
lemical.   (See  anonymous  li£,  Florence,  1870.) 

Des  Oartes  (da  cart),  Ren6,  a  chief  reformer 
of  philosophy;  b.  at  La  Haye,  29  m.  s.  of 
Tours,France,  March  81,  1596;  d.  in  Stock- 
holm, Feb.  11, 1650.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Jesuit  College  at  La  Fl^he  and  made  great 
progress  but  soon  became  dissatisfied  with 
scholasticism  and  abandoned  books.  He  trav- 
elled, served  in  the  army,  and  at  last  retired  to 
Holland,  where  he  prepared  most  of  his  works. 
In  1649  he  accepted  an  inyitation  of  Queen 
Christina  to  go  to  Sweden,  but  soon  after  his 
arrival  died,  Feb.  11,  1650.  His  great  object 
was  to  attain  a  Arm  philosophical  conviction. 
The  way  to  do  this  was  explained  in  his  fa- 
mous  ikseoune  on  Method  (1687),  and  more 
fully  in  two  other  works,  MeditaHones  (1641), 
and  Prindpia  PhilosopkuB  (1644).  He  also 
schieved  great  and  lasting  results  in  his  math- 
ematical studies.  He  performed  the  same 
service  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  that  Bacon 
did  in  natural  science,  and  Hallam  says  that 
in  his  sphere  he  worked  a  more  important 
change  tnan  any  who  had  preceded  him  since 
the  revival  of  learning.  He  found  the  basis 
of  all  positive  knowledge  in  self-conscious- 
ness, expressed  by  the  enthymeme,  Cogito ; 
ergo  sum  /  *  *  I  think,  therefore  I  exist.  * '  (See 
Kuno  Fischer,  History  of  Modem  Phiheo^y  ; 
Des  Cartes  and  Ms  School,  Eng.  trans.,  Lon- 
don, 1887.)  T.  W.  C. 

Desert  in  Scripture  usually  means  an  un- 
cultivated tract  or  pasture  ground,  though 
sometimes,  as  "  the  wilderness  of  Judah" 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  28),  it  denotes  an  utter  waste. 
The  "great  and  terrible  wilderness"  of  tho 
Sinaitic  peninsula  has  some  barren  wastes  of 
sand,  but  in  many  parts  shows  plain  signs  of 
previous  fertility.  This  and  the  Arabah, 
through  which  the  Jordan  runs,  and  which 
extends  to  the  Red  Sea,  were  the  chief  of  the 
Scripture  deserts.  T.  W.  C. 

Desert,  Ohurch  of  the.  See  France,  Re- 
formed CinjRCH  OF. 

Desk,  as  a  piece  of  church  furniture,  is  (a)  a 
simple  reading-desk  erected  outside  the  chan- 
cel for  reading  the  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vices so  as  to  be  better  heard  by  the  congre- 
gation ;  (b)  the  stall  of  the  precentor  in  Scotch 
churches ;  (c)  the  pulpit  is  so  called  in  the 
United  States. 

Des  Marets  (dft  m&-rft ;  Latin  form  Jfo- 
resius),  Samuel,  Reformed  Church  of  France ; 
b.  at  Oisemont,  Aug.  9,  1599  ;  d.  at  Gronin- 
gen,  Holland,  March  18,  1678,  where  he  had 
been  professor  of  theology  since  1648.  His 
105  works  enumerated  in  La  France  Protes* 
tante,  2d  ed.,  yol.  y.,  cols.  828-82,  are  all 
forgotten. 

Destmotionists.    See  Annihilatiokibm. 
Determinism,  the  system  that  regards  aU 
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the  operations  of  tlie  will  as  determined  by 
causes  antecedent.  The  upholders  of  the  sys- 
tem now  prefer  this  name  to  the  earlier  desig- 
nation, Necessitarianism.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Fatalism,  a  confusion  which 
both  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  John  Stuart 
MUi  repudiate.  Fatalism  derives  the  se(]^uence 
from  a  power  outside,  but  Determinism  insists 
that  all  our  volitions  are  determined  by  the 
force  of  motives  within,  which  produce  their 
results  as  invariably  as  physical  forces  effect 
their  ends.  T.  W.  C. 

D^-na'-de-^t,  same  as  Deodatus,  or  Adeo- 
datua,  pope  from  615  to  618,  but  effected 
nothing.  Spurious  decretals  were  forged  in 
his  name.  He  was  canonized,  and  his  day  is 
Nov.  9.  F.  H.  F. 

Deutezo-canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  those  which  are  not  in  the  Jewish 
canon  but  in  the  Septuagint,  and  hence  came 
to  be  read  in  the  Christian  Church.  They 
constitute    the    Apocrypha.,    See    Psbcdb- 

PIGRAFHA  AKD  APOCRYPHA. 

Dent«ronomy  {second  late),  so  called  by  the 
Greeks  because  it  recapitulates  much  of  the 
preoeding  boolLS.  It  contains  8  addresses  of 
Moses  to  the  Israelites,  delivered  in  the  11th 
month  of  the  40lh  year  of  their  Joumeyings. 
The  first  (i.  1-iv.  40)  rehearses  the  history  of 
the  '*'  Wandering,"  upon  which  is  based  an  ex- 
hortation to  obedience.  Then,  after  a  notice 
of  the  8  cities  of  refuge  east  of  the  Jordan, 
follows  the  second  address  (v.  1-xxvL  19), 
which  after  a  short  introduction  recounts 
with  a  few  alterations  or  additions  many  of 
the  laws  before  given,  stating  them  with  much 
tenderness  and  spiritual  earnestness,  in  the 
tone  of  a  father  rather  than  of  a  legislator. 
Then  after  a  brief  comouind  to  write  the  law 
upon  plastered  stones  when  they  had  crossed 
the  Jordan,  comes  the  third  address  (xxvil. 
11-xxx.  20),  whose  main  topic  is  "  The  bless- 
ing and  the  curse.*'  Then  follows  in  ch. 
xxxi.  Moses'  charge  to  Joshua,  his  successor, 
in  ch.  xxxii.  the  Song  of  Moses,  in  ch. 
xxxili.  his  blessing  of  the  12  tribes.  The  last 
dhapter,  ffiving  an  account  of  Moses'  death, 
was  added  by  another  hand,  probably  Joshua. 
The  book  is  often  quoted  by  later  inspired 
writers,  and  noticeably  by  our  Lord,  who  in 
his  temptation  (Matt.  iv.  4,  7, 10)  thrice  uses 
its  words  to  repel  the  great  adversary  of  souls. 
See  Pantateuch  on  we  question  of  its  date 
and  for  literature.  T.  W.  C. 

Dentsch  (doitsh),  Bmannel  Oscar  Men- 
ahem,  Hebrew  ;  b.  at  Neisse,  Prussian  Silesia, 
Oct.  28,  1829  ;  was  since  1855  assistant  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  wrote  a  brilliant  article  on 
the  Talmud  (Quarterly  Review,  Oct.,  1867^ 
which  attracted  wide  attention ;  d.  at  Alex- 
andria, Egypt,  May  12,  1878.  (See  his  Liter- 
artf  Remains,  with  memoir,  London  and  New 
York,  1874.) 

Davay,  Matthew  Biro  (properly  MAty&s 
Bir6  of  Deva),  founder  of  the  Keformed 
Church  of  Hungary ;  b.  at  D6va,  Transyl- 
vania,  alx)ut  15()0 ;  d.  at  Debreczin,  Eastern 
Hungary,  about  1547.  He  studied  theology 
at  Cracow,  1523-24  ;  then  entered  a  monastery 
and  became  a  priest    In  1627  he  embraced 


the  Beformation,  and  In  1529  he  went  to  Wit- 
tenberg  on  a  visit  to  Luther  and  spent  18 
months  in  his  house.  His  seal  in  preaching 
the  new  faith  among  hia  countrymen  led  him 
into  constant  danger,  and  twice  (1531.  1532- 
84)  he  was  for  lengthy  periods  imprisoned. 
In  1584  he  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  powerful  Count  Nadasdy,  who  was  a 
Protestant,  and  did  not  suffer  further  persecu- 
tion. In  1541  he  fled  before  the  Turks  and 
betook  himself  to  Switzerland.  There  he  im* 
bibed  the  Swiss  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  and 
preached  it  boldlv  on  his  return  home,  much 
to  the  scandal  and  amazement  of  the  Luther* 
ans,  and  the  disappointment  and  disgust  of 
Luther  himself.  His  last  years  were  passed 
in  ministerial  labor  at  Debreczin.  Lik^  the 
other  reformers  he  wrote  a  number  of  treatises 
in  behalf  of  the  new  faith,  some  of  these  were 
popular  (expositions  of  translation  of  Luther's 
small  catechism,  etc.),  others  more  scholarly, 
but  all  helped  powerfully  toward  the  same  end. 

IHvalopment,  in  tiie  theological  sense,  is 
the  theory  that  our  conception  of  our  relation 
to  the  infinite  is  progressing  toward  the  per- 
fect ;  and  in  regard  to  Christianity  that  we 
are  continually  understanding  it  better.  In 
a  more  special  application  of  the  term,  it  ia 
applied  to  the  claim  that  doctrines  now  de> 
vetoped  were  in  germ  in  the  New  Testament — 
e.g.,  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  churches  ;  in  this  sense  the  word  is  used 
br  Cardinal  Newman  in  his  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  London,  1845.  For  the 
philosophical  use  of  the  term,  see  Evolution. 

Devil  {tenderer),  the  chief  of  the  fallen 
angeh.  The  term  {diabolos)  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  very  wicked  men  or  women  (John  vi. 
70,  Acts  xiii.  10,  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  Tit.  ii.  8).  and 
translated  *'  devil"  or  '*  false  accusers,"  but 
usually  it  denotes  Satan,  the  great  leader  of 
evil  in  the  world.  There  is  only  one  devil, 
all  the  other  unclean  spirits  are  demons  of 
whom  he  is  the  prince.  In  Hebrew  he  is 
called  Satan,  the  adversary  of  Ood  and  man. 
Elsewhere  he  is  called  *'the  prince  of  this 
world"  (John  xii.  41);  ''the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air"  (Eph.  ii.  2) ;  "  the  god  of 
this  world,"  (2  Cor.  iv.  4) :  "  the  dragon,  the 
old  serpent"  (Rev.  xx.  2) ;  "  the  wicked  one" 
(1  John  V.  8) ;  "  Beelzebub"  (Matt.  xii.  24). 
He  is  everywhere  shown  to  be  full  of  deceit, 
malignity,  and  cruelty,  "  of  evil  all  compact," 
a  liar  and  a  murderer.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  men  to  say  that  the  existence  of  Satan  is 
a  mere  superstition,  but  the  Scriptures  with 
one  voice  declare  it  to  be  a  terrible  reality. 
Nor  is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  it.  It 
is  quite  as  conceivable  that  an  angel  fell  as 
that  man  fell.  We  know  the  fact  only  from 
Revelation,  but  that  is  enough,  and  wc  should 
act  accordingly,  putting  on  the  whole  armor 
of  Qod  since  we  wrestle  not  alone  with  flesh 
and  blood.  "  The  denial  of  the  personal  Satan 
is  the  first  step  in  the  denial  of  the  sinfulness 
of  sin."  (SeeE.  H.  Jewett,  Diabolology,  New 
York,  1889.)  T.  W.  C. 

Devil-worahippors.    See  Tezidebs. 

Devotion  means  every  exercise  of  the  soul 
in  which  the  attention  is  turned  to  things  di<^ 
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vine.  To  it  belong  public,  family,  and  private 
worship,  consisting  of  reading  the  Scriptures, 
prayer,  praise,  meditation,  and  conference. 
Such  devotion  needs  to  be  rendered  at  stated 
times,  and  also  on  special  occasions,  and  for- 
mality and  listlessness  should  be  carefully 
guarded  agidnst.  It  is  a  snare  of  the  evil  one 
to  postpone  the  service  until  one  "  feels  like 
it.  The  true  method  is  to  persevere  until 
the  fire  burns.  The  Scripture  Is,  of  course, 
the  best  means  of  putting  the  soul  in  a  glow, 
but  devotional  works,  such  as  Auffustine's 
CcnfesgUms^  the  Ifnitation  <^  (7/<mt,  Baxter's 
Saint* s  Bent,  Jeremy  Taylor's  JSWy  Living 
:and  Holy  Dying,  and  the  Pilgrim**  Progren, 
are  of  great  service.  T.  W.  C. 

B^  Wett^,  Wilhelm  Martin  Zieberecht, 
German  theologian  ;  b.  at  Ulla,  near  Weimar, 
Jan.  12, 1780  ;  d.  at  Basel,  June  16, 1849.  He 
studied  at  Jena  ;  became  privutdocent  there, 
1805  ;  professor  extraordinary  at  Heidelberg, 
1807  ;  ordinary.  1809,  and  as  such  came  to 
Berlin,  1810.  On  March  31,  1819,  he  wrote  a 
consolatory  letter  to  the  mother  of  Karl  Lud- 
wig  Sand,  an  Erlangen  theological  student, 
who  had  been  executed  for  the  murder  of  the 
Russian  nobleman  August  Friedrich  Ferdi- 
nand von  Kotzebue,  whose  scoffs  at  those  Ger- 
mans who  desired  more  liberal  institutions 
had  enraged  the  enthusiasts  very  much.  De 
Wette  himself  shared  these  aspirations  and 
excused  the  youn^  man's  bloody  deed  on  the 
ground  of  patriotism.  The  letter  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  kind's  councillors  and  De 
Wette  was  peremptorily  dismissed.  He  de- 
clined to  receive  the  quarter  salary  offered 
him,  and  retired  home.  In  1822  he  was  called 
to  Basel  as  professor  of  theology  ;  and  there 
he  labored  the  rest  of  his  days.  Inclined  nat- 
urally to  scepticism  and  yet  *ide8iring  faith,  he 
presents  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  man  who 
denied  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  and  yet  tried  to  believe  the 
orthodox  dogmas.  His  books  are  noted  for 
ability,  taste,  learning,  and  candor.  Ameri- 
can Unitarians  have  translated  the  more  impor- 
tant of  them :  Human  Life ;  ar,  PrcteticaZ 
Ethics  (orig.  Ohristliche  J^ttenJehre,  Berlin, 
181^23,  3  parts,  Eng.  trans,  by  S.  Osgood, 
Boston,  1842,  2  vols.,  n.e..  1856) ;  Theodore; 
or,  the  Sceptic* 9  Conversion  (orig.  Berlin,  1822, 
2d  cd.,  1828,  Eng.  trans,  by  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Boston,  lo49,  2  vols.) ;  A  Critical  and 
Historical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures of  tfie  Old  Testament  (orig.  takes  in  both 
Testaments,  Berlin,  1817-26,  2  parts,  8th  ed., 
O.  T.  part,  E.  Schrader,  1869,  6th  ed.,  N.  T., 
1860,  Eng.  trans.,  from  5th  ed.  by  Theodore 
Parker,  Boston,  1843,  2  vols.).  His  work  of 
most  permanent  value  was  his  concise  exeget- 
ical  commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
Leipzig,  1836-48,  3  vols. ,  8d  ed. ,  1845-66.  He 
made  with  Augusti  a  remarkably  good  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  entire  Bible,  Heidel- 
berg, 1809-11,  5  parts,  4th  ed.,  1858,  3  vols., 
and  edited  the  letters  of  Luther,  Berlin,  1825- 
28  (a  very  meritorious  labor). 

Dewid,  St.    See  David,  St. 

Dexter,  Henry  Martyn,  D.D.  (Iowa  Col 
lege,  Grinnell,  la.,  1865),  8.T.D.  (Yale,  1880), 
Congregationalist ;   b.  at  Plympton,  Mass., 


Aug.  13,  1821 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
1840,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
1844 ;  became  pastor  at  Manchester,  N.  H., 
1844,  and  at  Boston,  1849,  but  since  1867  he 
lias  been  editor  of  The  Congregationalist,  Bos- 
ton. His  principal  works  are  Congregational^ 
ism,  Boston,  I860,  5th  ed.,  1879  ;  As  to  Boger 
Williams,  1876,  2d  ed.,  1877 ;  The  Congrega- 
tionalism of  the  Last  Three  Hundred  Tears  a$ 
Seen  in  its  Literature  (noteworthy  biblio- 
graphical appendix),  New  York,  1880 ;  TVis 
True  Story  of  John  Smyth,  the  Se-BaptiH^ 
1881.  D.  at  N ew  Bedford,  Mass.,  Nov.  18, 1890. 

DUbolttB.    See  Deyil. 

Diaconicum,  in  Greek  churches  a  room 
corresponding  to  the  sacristy  of  a  Western 
church;  usually  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bema. . 

Di<-an'-a  of  the  BpheaiaiiB  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Artemis  of  the  Greeks  or 
the  Diana  of  thf  Latins.  She  was  a  nature 
goddess,  and  was  worshipped  with  impure 
rites  and  magical  mysteries  (Acts  xix.  24-85). 
Her  splendid  temple  was  the  pride  of  Ephesus, 
and  the  **  silver  shrines"  made  by  Demetrius 
and  others  were  probably  small  models  of  this 
famous  structure.  T.  W.  C. 

Diaspora  (dispersion).  Designation  1.  Of 
those  Jews  who  after  the  exile  were  scattered 
through  the  old  world  (John  vii.  35).  2.  Of 
those  Christians  living  among  heathens  (James 
i.  1 ;  1  Peter  i.  1).  8.  Bv  the  Moravians  of 
those  members  outside  01  tlic  parent  congre- 
gation. 4.  Of  Protestant  congregations  in  the 
midst  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Diatessardn  {through  four),  a  combination 
of  the  four  gospels  into  one  continuous  nar- 
rative. The  fact  that  such  a  thing  was  possi- 
ble early  attracted  notice,  for  Tatian  con- 
structed one  in  the  2d  century.  Many  have 
done  so  since.  Successful  recent  efforts  in 
English  are  those  of  Edmund  Kirke  (J.  R. 
Gilmore),  Boston,  1867;  F.  Gardmer,  An- 
dover, 1871 ;  G.  W.  Moon,  London.  1877 ; 
J.  P.  Cadman,  Chicago,  1885  ;  A.  T.  Pierson, 
New  York,  1890. 

Dlas  (dee'-az),  Juan,  Protestant  martyr  ;  b. 
at  Cuen<^,  Castile,  Spain ;  studied  in  Paris ; 
was  converted  through  Luther's  and  Calvin's 
writings,  1540 ;  accompanied  Butzer  to  the 
Ratisbon  Colloquy,  1546 ;  met  his  brother 
Alphonso,  a  Roman  priest,  at  Neuburg-on- 
the-Danube,  who,  because  he  would  not  ab- 
jure his  faith,  had  his  servant  murder  him, 
March  27,  1546.  Alphonso  was  arrested,  but 
the  pope  protected  him  as  an  ecclesiastic. 
His  confession  of  faith,  Christiana  religionis 
summa,  was  published  at  Neuburc,  1546 ;  in 
French,  Paris,  1565,  in  Spanish,  1865. 

Di'-bon  (pining),  a  town  of  Gad  (Num. 
xxxii.  84),  afterward  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii. 
17),  and  later,  in  the  hands  of  the  Moabites 
(Isa.  XV.  2,  Jer.  xlviil.  22).  It  lay  in  a  plain 
3  m.  north  of  the  Amon.  Traces  of  it  re- 
main at  a  place  called  Dhibdn,       T.  W.  C. 

Dick,  John,  D.D.  (Princeton,  N.  J.,  1815), 
Presbyterian,  Secession  Church  ;  b.  at  Aber« 
deen,  Oct.  10,  1764  ;  d.  in  GUsgow,  Jan.  25,  • 
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193d,  where  he  had  been  a  pastor  since  1801, 
and  theological  professor  since  1820.  He  is 
rememberea  by  his  Et»ay  on  the  Inspiration 
^  Uu  Holy  Scriptures^  Glasgow,  1800,  and 
bis  Lectures  on  l^heology,  Edinburgh,  1834,  4 
▼ols.,  2d  ed.,  1898,  rep.  New  York,  1886,  2 
vols.,  with  memoir. 

Dick,  Thomasy  LL.D.  (Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  188-),  Presbyterian proSa- 
tioner,  Seorasion  Cliurch  ;  b.  at  Dundee,  Scot-' 
laod,  No7.  24,  1774 ;  d.  at  Brouarhty  Ferry, 
near  Dundee,  July  29,  1857.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh  and  till  1827  taught,  but 
the  success  of  his  worlLS,  which  happily  eluci- 
dated science  in  the  interests  of  religion,  de- 
termined his  devotion  thenceforth  to  litera- 
ture. He  wrote  The  Christian  Philosopher^ 
Glasgow,  1823,  25th  ed.,  1881  ;  Celestial  See- 
fury,  1838,  12th  1000,  1881.  New  York,  1845, 
and  othpr  popular  volumes. 

IMotataa  of  Pope  Oregory  VIL,  the  name 
ffiTen  to  27  theses  not  now  supposed  to  be  of 
Gregory's  composition,  though  reflecting  his 
spirit,  in  which  are  set  forth  the  principles  de- 
termining the  relations  of  the  pope  to  the 
bishops  and  other  clergy,  and  to  the  secular 
power.  F.  H.  F. 

Didaofa^.    See  TiucHma  of  the  Twelve 
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Oidttvot  (did-e-ro),  IHnis,  eminent  French 
philosopher :  b.  at  Langres,  in  Champagne, 
Oct  5,  1713;  d.  in  Paris,  July  80,  1784. 
JSducated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Langres,  he  be- 
came a  bitter  enemy  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
From  early  manhood  he  lived  b^  his  pen  in 
Paris.  He  was  not  a  great  wnter,  but  he 
was  a  suggestive,  fertile,  and  daring  thinker. 
His  fame  rests  on  the  JSncydop^die,  which  he 
projected  and  with  D'Alembert  and  others 
completed  (Paris,  1761-65,  17  vols.,  supple- 
ment, 1776-77,  4  vols.,  index,  1780,  2  vols.), 
which  althouj^h  professedly  orthodox  was  in 
spirit  anti-rehgious.    His  complete  works  ap- 

rred,  Paris,  1875-77,  20  vols.    (See  life,  by 
Morley,  London,  1878,  2  vols.;  3d  ed., 
1886.) 

DldymuB  of  Alexandria,  b.  there  in  308  ; 
d.  also  there,  895.  Although  blind  from  his 
4th  year,  he  gained  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  all  learned  branches,  and  became  the 
presiding  teacher  in  the  catechetical  school  at 
Alexandria.  His  influence  was  widespread. 
Although  he  combated  Arianism,  he  could 
not  escape  the  suspicion  of  the  Origenistic 
heresy,  and  was  condemned  by  the  2a  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  (787).  A  work  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  most  important  of  his  remains. 

F.  H.  F. 

Didymna  (properly  Zwilling),  Oabrtol, 
Saxon  Reformer  ;  b.  at  Joachimsthal,  Bohe- 
mia, 1487  ;  d.  at  Torgau  (f).  70  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Berlin,  May  7,  1558.  Educated  at  Witten- 
berg and  an  Augustinian  monk,  he  embraced 
the  Reformation  and  sided  with  Luther 
flrit,  bat  later  with  Carlstadt,  and  distin- 
gnished  himself  by  zeal  which  was  often  with- 
out knowledge.  In  1523  he  t)ecame  pastor  at 
Torgau,  and  there  incited  an  attack  on  the 
ftandacan  convent.    In  1549  he  was  deposed 


for  opposing  the  Leipzig  Interim,  and  died  in 
poverty. 

Dies  Iras,  the  famous  Latin  judgment  hymn 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  written  (?)  bj  Thomas  k 
Celano,  of  which  the  first  stanza  is. 

Diet  Ine,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  Meclum  in  favllla, 
Te«te  David  cam  Sibylla. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  famous  hymn  ever 
written,  and  has  called  out  a  large  number  of 
attempts  to  translate  it,  and  some  portion  of 
it  may  be  found  in  almost  every  modem 
hymn-book.  (Cf.  Abraham  Cole,  Dies  Ira. 
New  York.  4th  ed.,  1866.)  F.  H.  F. 

Di'-et,  from  Latin  dies,  dap,  the  name  of  con- 
gresses in  Germany  held  twice  a  year,  between 
the  electors,  princes,  and  delegates  of  the  free 
cities,  presided  over  by  the  emperor,  to  dis- 
cuss imperial  affairs.  Famous  aiets  are  those 
of  Worms  (1521),  at  which  Luther  was  out- 
lawed ;  Spires  (1526),  which  called  for  a  gen- 
eral council  to  settle  religious  matters,  and 
meanwhile  allowed  each  state  to  do  as  it 
pleased  about  them ;  Spires  (1529),  at  whidi 
the  protest  was  made  which  originated  the 
epithet  Protestants ;  Augsburg  (1580),  at 
which  the  famous  Augsburg  Confession  was 

f presented  ;  Augsburg  (1555),  at  which  the  Re- 
igious  Peace  of  Augsburg  settled  the  civil 
status  of  the  Lutherans. 

Digby,  Sir  Kenalm,  Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  at 
Gk)thur8t,  Buckinghamshire,  Eng.,  July  11, 
1603  ;  d.  in  London,  June  11,  1665.  Author 
of  Observations  on  Browne's  Bdigio  Medici, 
London,  1648,  and  of  Treatise  on  the  Nature 
of  Bodies,  1644. 

Dillmann  (Christian  FriedriohX  Ang^t, 
Ph.D.  (Ttibingen,  1846),  D.D.  (Leipzig,  1882), 
Evangelical  Lutheran ;  b.  at  Illingen,  Wur- 
temberg,  April  25,  1828 ;  studied  at  Tubin- 
gen ;  b^me  tutor  there,  1848  ;  professor  ex- 
traordinary, 1852  ;  ordinary  at  Kiel,  1854  ;  at 
Giessen,  1864  ;  at  Berlin.  1860.  His  biblical 
and  Ethiopic  scholarship  is  famous.  Of  his 
books  may  be  mentioned  his  commentaries  on 
the  Hexateuch  (Leipzig,  1875-86,  3  vols.)  and 
Job  (1869). 

• 

Dlmlaaory  Z«etter,  one  given  by  a  bishop  to 
a  clergyman,  permitting  him  to  remove  mto 
another  diocese,  or  to  a  layman,  permitting 
him  to  be  ordained  elsewhere.  * 

Diocesan  Oonferences  were  resumed  in  the 
English  Church  in  1850,  after  an  interval  of 
many  years,  and  are  now  the  rule.  In  1879 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  receive  reports  from  the 
conferences  of  the  province. 

Dimoerites,  a  name  signifying  "having  a 
double  share,''  applied  first  in  Epiphanius' 
history  to  the  followers  of  Apollinaris  (q.v.). 
The  party  subsequently  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, of  which  one,  the  Polemians,  so  called 
from  Polemo,  taught  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  natures  was  an  invention  of  Athanasius 
and  his  associates,  and  the  other,  the  Valen- 
tinians,  seemed  to  have  remaioed  in  substan- 
tial agreement  with  their  founder. 

F.  H.  F. 
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niwnta,  Dvrid  oi    See  Dayid  of  Dik ak- 

TO. 

l>iocete,  originally  a  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire  for  goTernmental  purposes.  It  ranked 
there  next  to  the  highest  division,  the  prefec- 
ture. It  was  then  applied  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  patriarch,  but  in  the  West  to  that  of  a 
bishop,  and  is  now  the  common  designation 
of  the  latter.  F.  H.  F. 

ZMooletian,  Roman  emperor  from  8ept.  17, 
284,  to  his  abdication,  May  1,  805  ;  d.  in  818. 
The  son  of  freed  slaves,  he  ascended  by  his 
distinofuishcd  merit  to  the  highest  place.  To 
give  his  throne  a  secure  character  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  the  ceremony  and  mys- 
tery of  an  Oriental  court.  He  even  called 
himself  Dominus,  Lord,  and  had  divine  hon- 
ors paid  to  him.  In  spite  of  this  he  tolerated 
Christianity  for  a  long  time,  but  was  finally 
urged  by  the  priests  and  Qalerius  to  begin  a 
general  persecution,  or  attempt  to  stamp 
Christianity  out.  It  began  in  398  with  the 
command  that  all  soldiers  should  sacrifice. 
I(&  808  more  vigorous  measures  were  bej^n 
with  the  destruction  of  the  church  in  Nico- 
media.  The  persecution  lasted  till  the  edict 
o!  toleration,  818,  but  accomplished  nothing. 
Diocletian  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Cf. 
Mason,  The  Peneeution  of  JHocUtian,  Cam- 
bridge, 1876.)  F.  H.  F. 

ZModati  (de-o-d&'-tee),  GHovannl,  Reformed 
Church  ;  b.  at  Oeneva,  of  Italian  parents, 
June  6,  1576 ;  d.  there,  Oct.  8,  1649,  where 
he  had  been  professor  of  Hebrew  from  1597  to 
1609,  and  of  theology  from  1609  to  1645.  He 
was  delegate  member  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
(1 618-19).  He  made  a  paraphrastic  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Italian,  Geneva,  1607,  now 
circulated  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  ana  wrote  Piatts  Annotations  upon 
the  Holy  Bible  (oris:.  Oeneva,  1641 ;  English 
trans.,  London,  1648  ;  6  parts,  4th  ed.,  1664) 
(See  his  life  by  £.  de  Bud6,  Lausanne,  1879.) 

Di..o.do'-ras,  bishop  of  Tarsus  from  878  ; 
d.  about  894  ;  founder  of  the  dogmatic  activ- 
ity of  the  Antiochian  school  (see  art.  As- 
tioch).  In  his  day  Antioch,  where  he  was 
bom  and  spent  his  life  till  he  was  made  bishop, 
was  the  centre  of  all  sorts  of  religious  parties 
— heathen,  Arians,  Jews,  and  heretics  of  every 
kind«  The  literary  activity  of  Diodorus  took 
therefore  a  polemic  turn,  and  almost  all  his 
writing  were  controversial.  He  was  a  strong 
adherent  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  but  in  Chris- 
tology  he  taught  that  it  was  not  the  Logos 
that  was  bom  of  Mary,  but  the  man  Jesus, 
and  that  the  Logos  dwelt  in  him  as  in  a  tem- 
ple (see  art.  Chbibtologt).  Hence  he  was 
condemned  by  Cyril  and  later  writers  as  Nes- 
torian,  and  hw  writings  were  suffered  to  per- 
ish, but  a  few  fragments  remaining. 

F.  H.  F. 

Di-og-ne'-toi.  Bplatle  to,  an  epistle  in  an- 
swer to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  Christian  religion 
by  an  unknown  author,  probably  dating  about 
150,  but  put  by  some  much  later  (even  as  late 
as  810).  It  founds  the  true  religion  entirely 
upon  revelation.  The  idols  of  the  heathen 
are  nothing  but  senseless  stone,  brass,  or 
wood.   The  Jews,  though  they  are  right  in 


worshipping  one  God,  are  wrong  in  thinking 
they  can  please  him  with  sacxifioet,  Mea 
were  utterly  miserable  tiU  the  Word  came. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  in  the  epistte.  God  lon^  endured 
the  wickedness  of  men  that  they  might  leam 
how  impossible  it  was  to  save  themselves. 
Out  of  his  infinite  goodness,  however,  he  had 
ever  determined  to  save  them.  Thus  he  sent 
his  Son.  When  he  did  this,  the  Creator  of 
the  world  did  not  send  an  angel,  or  inferior 
being,  but  the  very  Creator  and  Founder  of 
the  world.  The  plan  of  salvation  had  been 
communicated  in  eternity  to  the  Son  in  con- 
sequence of  the  economic  relation  subsisting 
between  Father  and  Son.  This  Son  was  the 
Logos,  which,  "  speaking  openly,"  revealed 
the  truth.  By  him  the  diurch  Is  now  en- 
riched, from  him  comes  all  the  teaching  of 
the  church,  through  him  comes  the  tradition 
of  the  apostles,  and  by  him  every  individual 
teacher  is  inspired .  The  epistle  has  sometimes 
been  ascribed  to  Justin  Martyr,  but  it  is  quite 
different  in  certain  turns  of  thought  from  his 
writings.  The  best  edition  is  Harnack's 
Patr.  Apoit,  (hjp.,  Leipzig,  1875,  trans,  in 
Ante-Nieene  L&rary,  Christian  Literature 
Company  ed..  New  York,  vol.  i.     F.  H.  F. 

Di-o-nys'-i-ua  Areopaglta,  i.e.,  the  writings 
ascribed  to  him.  The  name  is  that  of  the 
member  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  con- 
verted by  Paul,  said  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  Athens,  and  to  have  died  a  martyr. 
Under  his  name  there  were  quoted  at  the  con- 
ference between  the  Monophysites  and  the 
Orthodox  at  Constantinople,  in  688,  a  number 
of  writings  which  were  claimed  as  favoring 
Monophysitism,  and  said  to  have  l^n  known 
by  Cyril  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
at  Alexandria.  The  followifig  have  come 
down  to  us :  (1)  Concerning  the  heavenly 
Hierarchy  ;  (2)  Concerning  the  churchly  Hier- 
archy ;  (8)  Concerning  divine  Names  ;  (4)  Con- 
ceraing  Mystic  Theolo^ ;  (5)  Ten  Epif^lles. 
They  soon  got  currency  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  still  more  in  the  Western,  where  they 
were  used  by  the  Scholastics  as  the  source  of 
mvsticism,  translated  and  commented  upon, 
till,  about  the  time  of  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing, thei r  spuriousness  became  evident .  Kod- 
em  investigations  as  to  their  authorship  have 
shown  that  they  do  not  profess  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Areopagite ;  that  they  quote 
later  writers  in  perfect  good  faith,  as  Ignatius 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  that  they 
were  probably  written  by  a  priest  Dionysius, 
who  was  abbot  of  Rhinocolura  (on  the  sea,  at 
the  borders  of  Egypt  and  Palestine),  about 
the  close  of  the  4th  century  (see  F.  Hipler, 
D.A.,  1861,  and  E.  Boehmer,  in  the  review 
Damarit,  1864).  This  Dionylus,  educated 
in  Greek  philosophy  and  become  a  Christian, 

Eurposes  to  bring  all  the  speculations  which 
e  has  wrought  out,  to  the  defence  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  system.  The  great 
original  mystic  teacher  who,  like  the  sun,  illu- 
minates all  creatures,  is  the  divine  hierarch, 
Christ,  and  the  ideal  plan  of  all  earthly  order 
is  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  which  consists  in 
ranks  and  grades  of  angels  and  holy  spirits. 
In  what  is  properly  theology  Dionysius  at- 
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taches  himself  to  the  churchly  sTstem.  The 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  sin  and  misery  of 
men,  the  purpose  of  redemption,  the  incarna- 
tion, etc.,  are  all  embraced  in  his  system.  In 
Christology  he  emphasizes  a  thought  which  is 
not  afterward  let  drop,  that  the  activity  of 
Christ  is  not  a  human  activity  or  a  divine,  but 
a  divine-human,  or  that  Christ  acts  as  the  undi- 
vided Qod-man.  The  works  of  Dionysius  are 
lo  be  found  in  Mi^ne,  Fdt,  Or.  III.,  IV.  An 
English  trans,  of  the  Mystic  Theology  is  gi?en 
in  £?erard's  Oospel  Treattires,  London,  1658. 
(See  fine  summary  in  Herzog,  BedUncucUh 
p<udie  [by  Moeller],  m..  616.)       F.  H.  F. 

XMonyiiai  of  Alurandria,  became  head  of 
the  catechetical  school  there  in  282,  and  in 
247  bishop  of  Alexandria.  In  the  Decian  per- 
secution (250)  he  fled,  and  upon  his  return 
was  entangled  in  the  controversies  of  his  time, 
Novatianism,  etc.  In  the  persecution  of  257 
he  was  banished  to  the  rejrion  of  Mareotis, 
till  his  restoration  in  260.  He  maintained  the 
position  of  Origen  upon  the  Trinity,  and  ran 
some  danger  of  fettins^  the  reputation  of 
heresy,  but  avoided  it.    He  died  in  264. 

F.  H.  F. 

ZXonyaliu  of  Rome,  bishop  259-69,  was 
fortunate  to  enter  upon  his  otitce  only  shortly 
before  the  toleration  edict  of  Gallienus,  and 
could  bring  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  Church 
into  shape  again.  He  took  part  in  the  contest 
against  Sabellius,  avoiding  both  extremes  of 
doctrine.    He  also  opposed  Paul  of  Samosata. 

P.  H.  F. 

Dion3raiiis  Xfadgana  (the  Little)  flourished 
in  the  flrst  half  of  the  6th  century ;  was  a 
Scythian,  educated  at  Rome  and  abbot  there  ; 
noted  for  originating  the  common  Christian 
era  bv  his  method  of  reckoning  Easter,  and 
for  hu  collection  of  Canons  and  Decretals. 

P.  H.  P. 

JHoaywivM  the  Oartbuslaii,  b.  1408  at 
Rickel»  in  Belgic  Limburg ;  d.  1471,  in  Roer- 
monde.  He  studied  at  Cologne,  and  beoame 
familiar  with  philosophy  and  theology  before 
his  reception  into  the  Carthusian  order  in  his 
21st  year.  He  exercised  a  great  influence 
upon  his  times.  His  writings  were  very 
numerous.  P.  H.  P. 

XXosonnis,  anti-pope  to  Boniface  II.,  Oct. 
15,  520,  but  died  Nov.  12  of  the  same  year. 

Dipp«L  Johann  Oonrad,  Ph.D.  (Giessen, 
1698),  M.D.  (Leyden,  1711),  German  Luther- 
an ;  b.  at  Frankenstein,  near  Darmstadt,  Aug. 
10. 1678 ;  d.  in  the  castle  of  Witgenstein,  Berle- 
burg,  April  25, 1784.  He  began  as  orthodox, 
became  a  pietist,  and  finally  an  out-and  out 
rationalist  He  preached  for  a  while,  but  de- 
voted himself  at  last  to  alchemy  and  chemis- 
try. He  discovered  Prussian  blue  and  Dip- 
pel's  animal  oil.  Persecuted  for  his  religious 
opinions,  he  wandered  over  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  and  Sweden.  (See  his  col- 
lected works,  Berleburg,  1748,  and  life  by  W. 
Bender,  Berlin,  1882.) 

XHpCyohs,  "  tablets  folded  in  two  leaves," 
were  registers  in  which  the  names  of  bishops 
and  others  deserving  of  special  memorial  in 
the  church  were  kept,  to  be  read  in  divine 


service.    To  erase  from  the  diptychs  was  the 
same  as  to  excommunicate.  P.  H.  P. 

Directory  of  Worship.    See  Wobshif. 

Dis-cal-oe-a'-ti,  barefooted,  a  name  given 
to  monlLs  and  nuns  who  wore  only  some  slight 
sandal  on  the  foot.  There  are  very  many 
orders  thus  designated,  of  whom  the  Francis- 
cans and  sub-orders  of  Franciscans  are  the 
chief.  F.  H.  P. 

Disoiplos  of  Christ.  Ont  of  the  great  re- 
vival which  originated  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky in  the  year  1800  came  the  people 
known  as  Disciples  of  Christ.  The  Disciples 
do  not  claim  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ, 
but  to  be  an  organueed  movement  within  the 
church  of  Christ  in  behalf  of  Christian  unity 
and  union,  bv  a  return  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  its  creed,  its  ordinances,  and  its  life,  as 
these  are  presented  on  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament.  Each  one  of  their  organized  con- 
gregations calls  itself  "  the  Church  of  Christ," 
in  its  place.  In  1886,  according  to  Dr.  Dor- 
chester, the  Disciples  had  6800  cnnrch  organi- 
zations, 8500  ministers,  and  615,500  comnmni- 
cants.  It  is  probable,  as  their  increase  is  very 
rapid,  that  the  number  of  members  at  the 
present  time  is  at  least  700,000. 

The  Disciples  are  sucvessfully  engaged  in 
mission  work  in  Scandinavia,  England,  India, 
Japan,  China,  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  1875,  with  headquarters  in  Cincin- 
nati, O.  More  than  4000  additions  to  the 
churches  under  its  fostering  care  have  been 
reported.  The  Christian  Woman's' Board  of 
Missions  was  organized  the  same  year,  with 
headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  There  are 
86  state  missionary  societies.  The  General 
Convention,  with  headquarters  in  Cincinnati, 
expends  from  $30,000  to  $50,000  a  year  in  mis- 
sion work  iu  such  portions  of  the  home  field 
as  are  not  cultivated  by  the  a^pnts  of  the  state 
organization.  There  is  also  a  Board  of  Church 
Extension  in  connection  with  the  General  Con- 
vention, which  is  doing  a  good  work  in  ren- 
dering financial  assistance,  on  easy  terms,  to 
weak  churches,  in  building  houses  of  worship. 

Five  universities,  19  colleges,  and  5  schools 
of  lower  grade  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Disciples.  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W. 
Va.  ;  Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Kj.  ; 
Butler  University.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  (Jar- 
field  University,  Wichita,  Kan.  ;  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Des  Moines,  la.  ;  and  Eureka  College, 
EureiEa,  111.,  are  their  most  prominent  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

The  Disciples  publish  22  papers— 9  weekly, 
8  monthly,  and  5  semi-monthly.  There  are 
also  11  Sunday-school  papers. 

The  Disciples  are  in  accord  with  evangelical 
Christians  in  the  doctrines  usually  accounted 
orthodox,  but  they  oblect  to  making  any- 
thing other  than  faith  in  Jesus  and  submCn- 
sion  to  his  authority  a  test  of  fellowship. 
They  baptize  converts  on  a  public  confession 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  They  contend  that  the 
original  and  only  divinely  authorized  creed, 
the  true  Apostles'  Creed,  the  creed  of  Christi- 
anity, is  this  :  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and 
my  Saviour. 
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The  especial  work  of  the  Disciples  is  in  be- 
half of  Christian  uDion,  and  they  maintain 
that  \\'hen  the  church  was  satisfied  with  this 
creed  there  was  unity  and  union,  and  that  a 
return  to  this  single,  simple,  and  sublime  arti- 
cle of  belief,  with  all  that  it  involves,  will  re- 
store to  the  church  this  lost  unity. 

The  Disciples  baptize  only  penitent  be- 
lievers, and  baptism  is  with  them  immersion, 
as  being  more  m  harmony  with  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  and  also  as  a  practice  entirely  out 
of  the  region  of  controversy. 

They  teach  that  baptism  is  connected  with 
remission  of  sins.  Theirs  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  "baptismal  regeneration,*'  since  the  Dis- 
ciples bapti7.e  only  believing  penitents.  Com- 
ing to  baptism  such  persons  Und  an  assurance 
of  forgiveness  in  the  written  Word  that  can- 
not be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  This  doc- 
trine concerning  baptism  they  find  in  such 
texts  as  Mark  xvl.  16,  Acts  ii.  ^,  Acts  zxlL 
16,  1  Peter  iii.  21. 

They  observe  the  Lord's  Supper  on  every 
first  day  of  the  week.  On  the  Question  of  re- 
strictea  communion  thev  are  neither  *'  open" 
nor  "  close  communionmts.''  They  maintain 
tliat  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  communion  is 
with  Christ,  and  only  in  a  secondary  sense,  if 
at  all,  with  Christians.  It  is  not  unusual,  there- 
fore, for  unimmersed  believers,  living  in  a 
godly  manner,  to  unite  with  the  Disciples  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Standard  Publishing  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  and  the  Christian  Publishing  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Ho.,  arc  the  principal  pub- 
lishing houses  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  The 
Christian  Standard^  Cincinnati,  and  The 
Christian  Ecangelist,  St.  Louis,  are  their  lead- 
ing papers. 

Easily  accessible  books  containing  informa- 
tion as  to  the  origin,  aim,  growth,  doctrinal 
position,  peculiar  customs,  and  methods  of 
work  are :  Memoirs  of  Alexander  Campbell,  by 
Robert  Richardson ;  T7ie  Christian  System, 
by  Alexander  Campbell ;  The  Scheme  of  Be- 
demption,  by  Robert  Milligan ;  The  Campbell 
and  Bice  Abate,  and  The  Origin  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  by  George  W*  Longan.  These 
works  can  be  obtained  tlut>ugh  the  pub- 
lishing houses  mentioned  above. 

B.  B.  Tylbr. 

Disolplet  of  St.  John.    See  Sabians. 

DisoipUna  Arcanj.    See  Arcani  Disgip- 

LINA. 

Diadplina.    See  Church  DiBCiPLms. 
ZUames.    See  Taxes,  Ecclesiastical. 

DlsponsatioD,  the  power  exercised  in  the 
Roman  Church  to  release  from  the  obligation 
of  some  law,  spiritual  or  temporal.  Thus  the 
pope  dispenses  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath, 
as  that  of  Francis  to  Charles  V.,  or  permits 
marriage  within  limits  not  otherwise  allowed, 
or  permits  the  non-performance  of  vows.  In 
Protestant  countries  there  were  formerly  large 
powers  of  dispensation.  Special  licenses  of 
marriage  are  still  granted  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  pardons  granted  in 
the  civil  sphere  by  the  government  are  ex- 
amples of  the  survival  of  the  custom. 

r.  H.  F. 


IMasantar,  one  who  dissents  from  (he  doc- 
trine or  ritual  of  an  establihhed  church,  as  in 
England.  In  the  17th  century  such  in  Eng- 
land were  called  Nonconformists,  and  that 
term  is  often  now  used.  Formerly  English 
Dissenters  had  various  legal  disabilities,  bat 
they  are  now  all  removed.  They  are  divided 
into  more  than  170  sects. 

Diaaidents  is  the  general  name  for  non- 
Catholic  Poles  under  the  old  elective  Polish 
monarchy,  who,  while  the  established  church 
was  Roman  Catholic,  were  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  faith — viz.,  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists,  Greeks,  and  Arminians,  but  not  Ana- 
baptists, Socinians,  or  Quakers. 

DiatafPs  Day,  St.,  is  the  day  after  Twelfth 
Day,  also  callea  St.  Rock's  Day. 

Divination,  the  pretended  discovery  of 
things  secret  or  future  by  peculiar  rites,  or  by 
attention  to  certain  appearances,  as  the  flight 
of  birds,  entrails  of  animals,  etc.  It  was 
usually  in  the  hands  of  a  priestly  caste,  and 
gave  them  great  power  (Gen.  xli.  8,  Isa.  xlvii 
13,  Dan.  ii.  2).  It  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
under  severe  penalties  (Lev.  xix.  26,  81),  and 
Saul  disobeyed  to  his  cost  (1  Sam.  xxviii.).  A 
new  impulse  was  given  to  the  practice  among 
the  Jews  by  their  intercourse  with  Chaldeans 
(Isa.  ii.  6,  viii.  19,  Ezek.  xiii.  6,  9).  It  never 
was  anything  but  a  base  imposture  (Acts  viii. 
9,  xvi.  19,  xix.  19),  and  it  is  the  height  of  folly 
and  sin  for  Christians  to  resort  to  it  in  any 
form  or  under  any  pretence.  T.  W.  C. 

Divinity.    See  Thboloot. 

Divoroe.    See  Marriage. 

Diac,  Morgan,  S.T.D.  (Columbia  College, 
New  York,  1862),  D.C.L.  (University  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  1885),  Episcopalian  ; 
b.  in  New  York  City.  Nov.  1,  1827 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  Colle^,  1848,  and  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  1852  ;  became 
assistant  minister  of  St.  Mark's,  Philadelphia, 
1853 ;  and  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
1855 ;  assistant  rector  of  Trinity,  1859 ;  rec- 
tor, 1862.  He  has  published  Manual  of  the 
Christian  Life,  New  York,  1857,  16th  1000, 
1864  ;  Book  of  Hours,  1865,  n.e.,  1881  ;  Lec- 
tures on  tlie  Tuio  Estates,  1872 ;  Historical 
Lectures  of  the  First  Prayer-book  of  King  Ed- 
\eard  VL,  1881,  4th  ed.,  1885  ;  Lectures  on 
the  Calling  of  a  Christian  Woman,  1883,  6th 
1000,  1885  ;  Memoir  nf  John  A.  Dix  (his 
father),  1888,  2  vols.  ;  The  Oospd  and  Philoso- 
phy, 1886  ;  Christ  at  the  Boor  of  the  Heart,  and 
oifur  Sermons,  1887  ;  Secen  Deadly  Sins,  1888. 

Do-ca'-tas.  All  the  Gnostic  sects,  since  they 
taught  that  there  was  an  irreconcilable  oppo- 
sition between  God  and  matter,  taught  more 
or  less  distinctly  that  the  body  of  Christ  was 
a  mere  appearance  {dStafat^),  whence  the  term 
docetism.  Hippolytus  speaks  of  a  distinct 
sect  to  which  tnis  name  was  applied  par  esasel- 
lence,  not  because  it  laid  more  emphasis  upon 
the  phenomenal  character  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  but  rather  because  its  members  were 
the  truly  perfect  under  the  appearance  of 
humiliation.  Their  system  was  a  combina- 
tion of  those  of  Basilides  and  Yalentinus. 
They  identified,  however,  the  highest  God 
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with  the  "seed  of  the  worUL"  There  may 
have  been  aa  irenical  attitude  in  this  party 
toward  other  Christians.  (8ee  Hippolytiis, 
in  the  Ante-Nicene  Libraiy.  Christian  Liter- 
ature Publishing  Company,  New  York,  1886. 
Bee  the  art.  Onobticibm.)  F.  H.  F. 

Doctor  {teacher),  1.  The  "  doctors  of  the 
law"  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Luke  V.  17,  Acts  v.  84,  etc.),  also  called 
"scribes,"  were  scholars  and  expounders  of 
the  law  of  Moses  and  of  the  traditions  of  the 
elders.  They  were  mostly  Pharisees,  had 
pupils  from  whom  they  received  presents,  but 
received  no  salary  ;  were  addressed  as  "  Rab- 
bi"—•*.«.,  master,  and  played  a  leading  part  in 
Jewish  affairs.  (See  Rabbins.)  2.  Doctor 
of  divinity,  the  highest  academical  degree  in 
theology,  now  usually  merely  honoranr,  was 
in  the  Middle  Ages  only  attainable  by  one 
who  passed  the  degrees  of  bachelor,  licen- 
tiate, and  master,  and  was  given  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  in  the  name  of  the 
pope.  In  the  17th  century  the  bearer  of  the 
title  among  Protestants  was  addressed  as 
' '  your  excellency. ' '  The  degree  is  an  inherit- 
ance of  the  early  church  through  the  cate- 
chetical schools  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
elsewhere.  The  most  famous  of  the  mediseval 
teachers  received  from  their  puplLs  the  degree 
with  some  affix  which  set  forth  some  note- 
worthy quality  of  their  writings,  and  the  dif- 
ferent orders  boasted  each  of  Uieir  respective 
leaders.  The  following  alphabetical  list  of 
such  affixes  is  taken  from  Wetzer  and  Wette, 
Kircheniexikon,  3d  ed.,  Eaulen,  iii.  cols.,  1867- 
69.  The  word  Doctor  is  to  be  prefixed  to  each 
epithet ;  the  date  is  that  of  death,  and  the 
contractions  are  as  follows  : 


O.  Carmel.  =  Cannellte. 
O.  Garth,  s  CarthotlaiL 
O.  Ctot.  s  CiBtercian. 
O.  M.  =  Minorite. 
0. 1^.  =■  Dominican. 


O.  Pnem.  s  Prnmonstmnt 
O.  S.  Aug.  3  Aaffofldniaa. 
O.  B  B.  3  Benedlctioe. 
O.  Trln.  s  Trinitarian. 
8.  J.  s  Jesuit 


Doctor  abstractionum,  acntus  et  Uluminatis- 
aimus— Francis  of  Mayroni,  d.  1325. 

—  acutissimus — Francesco  d'Albesooladella 
Rovere  (Pope  8ixtus  lY.,  1484). 

—  acutus -Gabriel  Vasquez,  8.  J..  1604. 

—  admirabilis  (mirabilis)— Roger  Bacon,  O. 
M.,  1294. 

—  amoBnus— Robert  of  Gownton,  O.  M., 
about  1340. 

—  angelicns,  communis,  or  cherubicus— St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  O.  Pr.,  1274. 

—  authenticus— Gregory  of  Rimini,  O.  8. 
Aug.,  1358. 

—  authoratus,  copiosus,  fundatissimus  et 
aolidus — Richard  of  Middletown,  O.  M.,  about 
1300. 

—  beatufl  et  fundatissimus— Agidius  de  Co- 
lonna.  O.  S.  Aug.,  1318. 

—  bonusr— Walter  Brinkelius,  O.  M.,  about 
1310. 

—  cherubicus  (see  angelicus)  —  Thomas 
Aquinas,  1274. 

—  christlanissimus— John  Charlier  of  Ger- 
ion,  1429. 

—  christianus— Nicholas  of  Cusa,  1464. 

—  clarus— Louis  de  Montesinos,  1621. 

—  clams  et  subtilis— Dionyaius  junior,  O. 
CSst.,  14th  century. 


Doctor   ooUectivus— Landulfo  Caracciolo, 
O.  M.,  1851. 

—  columna  doctorum— William  of  Cham- 
peaux,  O.  8.  B.,  1121. 

—  communis  (see  angelicus). 

—  contradictionum--^ohann  Weasel,  1489. 

—  conspicuus  et  planus — Walter  Burleigh, 
after  1887. 

—  copiosus  (see  authoratus). 

—  divinus,  ecataticus— Johannes  Ton  Ruys- 
broeck,  1381. 

—  doctorum— Anaelm  of  Laon,  1117. 

—  diilcifluua— Antonius    Andie&,   O.  M., 
about  1320. 

—  ecstaticua—DionysiusdeLeewis  of  Rick- 
el,  O.  Carth,,  1471. 

—  ecstaticua  (aee  divinus). 

—  elegans  et  facundua— Peter  Aureoli,  O. 
M.,  1322. 

—  eminens— St.  John  of  Matha,  O.  Trin.. 
1213. 

—  evangeUcua— John  Widif,  1384. 

—  excellentiaaimus — Anton  Corsetti*  1508. 

—  eximiua-~Johannes   Tiaseriub,    O.    M., 
about  1564,  and  Francis  Suarez,  8.  J.,  1617. 

~  facundus  (aee  elegans). 

—  famosissimus — Peter  Alberti,  O.  8.  B., 
about  1426. 

—  famoaua— Bertrand  de  la  Tour,  O.  M., 
1334. 

—  fundamentalia,  aubtilis   et    perspicacis- 
aimua — John  Faber  of  Bordeaux,  about  1350. 

—  fundatiaaimua  (aee  authoratus  and  bea- 
tus). 

—  fundatua— William  Venia  (de  Waria), 
O.  M.,  about  1270. 

—  illibatua— Alexander    Alemannicus,  O. 
M.,  15th  ceintury. 

—  illnminatissimua  (aee  abstractionum). 

—  iUuminatua— Raymund  Lullus,  O.  M., 

1315. 

—  lUuminatus  et  aublimis— John  Tauler,  O. 
Pr.,  1361. 

—  illustratus — ^J^^andacaa  Pioenua  (de  Mar- 
chia),  O.  M.,  14th  century. 

—  illustris  or  illuatratua — Adam  of  Marisco, 
O.  M.,  about  1808. 

—  inclytus— William  Mackelfield,  O.  Pr., 
about  1800. 

—  ingeniosissimus— Andrew  of  Neufchi- 
teau.  O.  M.,  about  1800. 

—  invincibilis- Peter  Thomas,  O.  M.,  14th 
century  (?). 

—  invincibilis      et      aingularis  —  William 
Occam,  0.  M.,  about  1847. 

—  irrefraeabilis,  fons  vit8e,  monarcha  theo- 
logorum — Alexander  of  Hales,  O.  M.,  1245. 

—  magnus,  universalis— Alanus  of  Ryssel, 
O.  Cist.,  1202. 

->marianus — St.    Anselm   of   Canterbury, 
1109,  and  Johannes  Duns  Scotus,  O.  M.,  1308. 

—  mellifluus— St.  Bernard,  O.  Cist.,  1153. 

—  mellifluus  alter— Aelred,  O.  Cist.,  1166. 

—  mirabilis  (see  admirabilis). 

—  mirabilis— Anton  Perez,  8.  J.,  1649. 

—  moralis^Gerhard  Eudo  (Odonis),  O.  M., 
1349. 

—  notabilis — Peter  of  Ryaael,  O.  M. 

—  ordinatissimus  or  ornatissimus— Johan* 
nea  de  Baaaolis,  O.  M.,  about  1347. 

—  omatissimus    et    sufflciens— Petrus   de 
Aquila,  O.  M.,  about  1844. 
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Doctor  paciflcus  etproflcuus  (profitsbilis) — 
Nicolas  Bonet,  O.  M.,  1860. 

—  perspicaciasimiu  (see  fundnmeiitalis) 

—  perspicuus  (see  conspicuus). 

—  planus  (see  conspicnus). 

—  planus  et  utilis--Nicholas  of  Lyra,  O. 
M.,  Id41. 

—  prseclanis — Petrus  of  Eaiserslautem,  O. 
Prsem.,  about  1880. 

—  praestantissimus— Thomas  Netfcer  of 
Walden,  O.  Carm.,  1481. 

—  proficuas  and  profitabilis  (see  paciflcus). 

—  profundus — ^Tnomas  of  Bradwardine, 
1849. 

—  profnndisslmus— Paul  of  Venice,  O.  8. 
Aug.,  1428  ;  Gabriel  Biel,  1485  ;  Joannes  Al- 
phonsus  Curiel,  O.  S.  B.,  1609. 

—  refulgidus — Peter  Philargi  (Pope  Alex- 
ander v.),  1410. 

—  resolutissimus— William  Durand  of  St. 
Pour^n,  O.  Pr.,  1882. 

—  resolutus,  piinoeps  Averroistarum — John 
Bacon,  O.  Carm.,  18^. 

—  scholasticus—Peter  Abelard,  1142 ;  Gil- 
bert de  la  Porr^e,  1154 ;  Peter  Lombard, 
1164 ;  Peter  of  Poitiers,  1205,  and  Guigo  de 
C&stro  Novo,  O.  M.,  after  1822. 

—  seraphicus— St.  Bonaventura,  O.  M., 
1874 ;  sometimes  also  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
O.  M.,  1226. 

—  singularis  (  ee  invinclbilis). 

—  solenmis — Henry  GoethaJs  of  Ghent, 
1298. 

—  solidus  (see  authoratus). 

—  speculatlvus— Jacob  of  Viterbo,  O.  8., 
Aug.^  1808. 

—  sublimis  (see  illuminatus). 

—  sublimis— Francis  de  Bachorie,  O.  G&rm. , 
1872,  and  Jean  de  Courtecuisse,  about  1425. 

—  subtilis— John  DunsScotus,  O.  M.,  1849. 

—  subtilis  (see  clarus  and  fundamentalls). 

—  subtilissimuft— Peter  of  Mantua,  14th  cen- 
tury (?). 

—  succinctus — Francis  of  Asooli,  O.  M., 
about  1840. 

—  sufflciens  (see  ornatissimus). 

—  summus  doctorum  —  Peter  of  Belle 
Perche,  1808. 

—  universalia — Albert  the  Great  O.  M., 
1280. 

—  universalis  (see  magnus)L 

—  utilis  (see  planun). 

—  verandus— Walfried  de  Fontibus^  O.  M., 
after  1240. 

Docton  of  the  Ohnxch.  In  the  broadest 
sense  of  this  term  the  following  Fathers  are 
so  called :  (Greek)  Athanaslus,  Basil,  Chry- 
sostom,  and  Gregory  of  Nazienzen  ;  (Latin) 
Ambrose,  Au^ustme,  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
Jerome.  But  in  the  Latin  Church  the  epithet 
is  now  given  to  Anselm  of  Canterbuxy,  St. 
Bernard,  Bonaventura,  Francis  of  Sales  (since 
1877),  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Isidore  of  Seville, 
John  of  Damascus,  Leo  the  Great,  (Alphonso 
de)  Liguori  (since  1871),  Peter  Chrysologus, 
and  Peter  Damiani. 

Doddridge,  PhiUp,  D.D.  (Aberdeen,  1786), 
Independent ;  b.  in  London,  June  26,  1702  ; 
d.  in  Lisbon,  Oct.  26,  1751.    His  father  was  a 
tradesman  ;  both  his  grandfathers  had  been  J 
minlBters.    He  was  the  youngest  of  20  chil- 


dren, all  of  whom  but  2  died  in  infancy ;  at 
birth  he  was  thought  to  be  dead.  His  pious 
mother  taught  him  Bible  history  by  means  of 
Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney,    de  was  sent  to 

?rivate  schools,  and  lost  his  parents  in  youth, 
'he  Dudiess  of  Bedford  onered  to  educate 
him  for  the  church ;  this  he  declined  from 
conscientious  scruples.  Dr.  £.  Calamj  dis- 
suaded him  from  preparation  for  the  dissent- 
ing ministry,  but  Dr.  S.  Clark,  of  St.  Albans, 
enabled  him  to  continue  his  studies  under  Dr. 
Jennings,  of  Kibworth,  Leicestershire.  Here 
be  be^an  to  preach  in  1722,  and  soon  suc- 
ceedea  to  the  charge  of  the  academy,  which 
was  afterward  enlarged  and  transferred  to 
Harborou^h,  near  by.  In  Dec,  1729,  he  re- 
moved to  x^orthampton,  where  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  was  engaged  in  pastoral  and  edu- 
cational duties.  In  Dec,  1780,  he  married. 
By  rising  at  5  throughout  the  year  he  found 
time  for  extensive  study,  and  for  those  writings 
which  have  won  lasting  reputation.  In  Dec, 
1750,  he  took  cold  while  journeying  to  St.  Al- 
bans to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  oi  his  friend 
and  benefactor.  Dr.  Clark.  His  health  rapidly 
declined ;  a  voyage  to  Portugal  was  recom- 
mended, and  a  subscription  for  its  expenses 
started  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  the  patient  sailed  Sept.  80, 1751.  but 
died  shortly  after  his  arrival.  The  sweetness 
of  his  spirit  and  the  width  of  his  sympathies, 
no  less  than  his  eminent  talents,  won  a  wide 
circle  of  admiring  friends.  The  doctrines  of 
his  school  he  held  in  their  mildest  form ; 
though  his  own  orthodoxy  was  unimpeached, 
some  of  his  pupils  became  Socinians,  as  Kip- 
pis  and  Cappe,  or  ''  rational  theologians,'*  as 
Farmer.  His  publications  consist  of  numer- 
ous sermons,  among  which  those  on  Begener- 
ation,  1741,  have  perhaps  been  most  valued  ; 
PlaMoges  in  the  Lift  of  CoUmel  Oardiner,  1747, 
and  the  famous  Eise  and  Progreu  cf  Religion 
in  the  Soul,  1750,  which  has  gone  through 
many  editions,  and  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man, Danish,  Dutch,  and  French.  Apart 
from  this,  his  most  iinportant  works  appeared 
posthumously.  The  Family  Expotit&r,  6  vols. , 
4to,  1760-62,  has  been  widely  and  highly 
vidued,  though  Hervey  thought  he  "  leaned 
to-the  trinmun^  side,"  and  Bickersteth  found 
' '  feebleness  in  his  doctrinal  statement. ' '  This 
was  reprinted  in  1808,  with  a  life  by  Dr.  Kip- 
pis,  and  again  in  1840,  besides  an  abridgment 
by  S.  Palmer.  A  Coune  of  Letturet  (to  his 
divinity  students)  was  published  by  S.  Clarke, 
1768,  and  his  HymneXty  Job  Orton,  in  1755. 
These  last  are  his  best  memorial ;  as  James 
Montgomery  said,  '*they  shine  with  the 
beauty  of  holiness,"  and  are  notable  for  their 
*'  mila  and  human  tone.*'  Some  of  them,  as 
"  Hark  I  the  glad  sound,"  and  ''  My  God,  and 
is  thy  table  spread?"  have  been  sung  in  al- 
most every  English-speaking  congregation  for 
the  last  century  ana  more.  Among  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Watts,  Doddrid^  stands  highest ; 
his  poetic  talent  is  shown  m  his  hvmns,  and 
in  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  '*  one  of  the  finest 
epigrams  in  the  language" — "  Live  while  yoil 
live."  His  life  was  written  by  Orton,  1766  ; 
bv  J.  Stoughton,  1851,  and  by  C.  Stanford, 
1881.  His  works  were  collected  in  lOvols., 
1802,  by  D.  Williams  aad  £.  Paisons ;  his 
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Ssrmont  in  4  toIs.,  1826  ;  his  Oorrespondenee 
and  Diarjf  in  6  vols.,  1829.       F.  M.  Bibd. 

DodjL  Marons,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1872), 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at  Belford, 
Northumberland,  £ng.,  April  11, 1884 ;  grad- 
uated M.A..  at  Edinburgh,  1854,  and  studied 
theology  at  New  College,  Edinburgh,  1854- 
58  ;  from  1864  to  1889  was  pastor  of  Renfield 
Free  Church,  Glasgow  ;  since  1889  has  been 
professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  in  New 
College,  Edinburgh.  He  has  pubUshed  T/ts 
Prayer  that  Teacher  to  Pray,  Edinburgh,  1868, 
6th  ed.,  1889;  Ths  Slpistlea  to  the  Seven 
Ohurehee,  1865,  2d  ed.,  1885 ;  Israel*e  Iron 
Aff6,  London,  1874, 4th ed.,  1886 ;  Mohammed, 
Buddha  and  Ohriet,  1877, 4th  ed.,  1887  ;  leaac, 
Jacob  and  Jo$eph,  1880 ;  The  ParabUe  qfoar 
Lord^  1st  series,  1888,  8d  ed.,  1886,  2d  series, 
1885  ;  An  Introduction  to  tfie  New  Teetament, 
1888 ;  The  First  EpieUe  to  the  Oarinthian$, 
1889 ;  Handbook  on  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malaehi  (Edinburgh,  1879,  last  ed.,  1885),  and 
on  Oeneeie  (1882),  and  other  works. 

Dodwell,  Henry,  Church  of  England  lay- 
man ;  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Oct.,  1641  ;  d.  at 
Bhottesbrooke,  Berkshire.  Enj?.,  June  7,  1711. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  C.)Uege,  Dublin  ; 
resigned  in  1666  because,  from  conscientious 
scruples,  he  declined  to  take  holy  orders. 
From  1688  to  1691  he  was  Camden  professor 
of  history  at  Oxford,  but  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  he 
was  deprired.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  at  Shottesbrooke.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  abandoned  his  nonjuror  views.  He 
was  a  very  learned  man.  He  is  remembered 
as  the  asserter  of  the  opinions  that  the  gospel 
demoniacs  were  epileptics,  and  that  baptism 
bestowed  immortality.  (See  his  life  by  F. 
Brokesby,  London,  1715.) 

Poederiain,  Johann  Ohristoph,  German 
theologian ;  b.  at  Windsheim,  Franconia, 
Jan.  20, 1746  ;  d.  at  Jena,  Dec.  2, 1792,  where 
he  had  been  professor  of  theolojgy  since  1782, 
beinf^  formerly  at  Altdorf  (1772),  where  he 
studied.  He  advocates  supernatundism  in 
his  Institutio  theologim  ehrietianat,  Niirnberg 
u.  Altdorf,  1780,  6th  ed.,  1797,  Ger.  trans., 
1790-1808. 12  parts. 

Do'-«g  (fea/rful),  an  Edomlte,  overseer  of 
Saul's  flocKs,  who  reported  to  him  the  relief 
Ahimelech  gave  to  David  (1  Sam.  xxil.),  and 
in  obedience  to  Saul  put  Ahimelech  and  the 
whole  citv  of  the  priests  to  the  sword.  Psalm 
UL  describes  the  fate  foretold  to  him. 

T.  W.  C. 

]>oal-]ing.er,JohanaJo06ph  taiatliia,Ph.  D. 
(Vienna  and  Marburg,  1878),  D.D.  (Oxford, 
1881),  LL.D.  (Oxford  and  Edinburgh.  1878) ; 
b.  at  Bambeig,  Bavaria.  88  m.  n.  of  Nurem- 
berg. Feb.  28.  1799 ;  d.  in  Munich,  Jan.  10, 
1890.  He  studied  theology  at  Wtlrzburg  and 
Bamberg ;  became  priest,  1822 ;  professor  in 
the  lyoeum  of  Aschaffenburg,  1828  ;  professor 
extraordinary  of  church  history  ana  church 
law  at  Munich,  1826;  ordinary,  1827.  At 
first  a  strenuous  defender  of  Ultramontanism 
(cf.  his  Reformation,  Regensbure,  1846-48,  8 
vols. ,  2d  ea. ,  vo*  i . ,  1851),  he  gradually  verged 
to  the  other  side.    A  Journey  into  Italy  (lS$7) 


and  his  observations  on  the  Italian  war  of  1859 
completed  his  conversion.  Henceforth  he  ad- 
vocated the  surrender  of  the  pope's  temporal 
power ;  sharply  and  adversely  criticiseci  the 
Syllabus,  1864,  and  in  1870  refused  to  accept 
the  infallibility  dogma.  He  was  excommuni- 
cated, yet  was  chosen  rector  of  the  Munich 
Universitv  hi  1878.  He  presided  at  the  Old 
Catholic  Congress  held  in  Munich  in  1871,  and 
was  present  at  that  of  Cologne,  1872,  but,  being 
opp(^ied  to  a  separate  church,  took  no  part  in 
the  movement.  He  was  president  of  the  Bonn 
Conferences  of  1875  and  1876.  His  books  are 
very  numerous,  and  all  are  important.  In 
English  translation  have  appeared  Eietary  of 
the  Church,  London,  1840-42, 4  vols.  ;  Gentile 
and  Jew  in  the  Oourte  of  the  Temple  of  Chriet, 
1862,  2  vols.  (Ger.  title  Heidenthum  u.  Juden- 
thum:  VorhaUe  tur  Oesehiehte  dee  Chrieten- 
thuma) ;  The  Church  and  the  Cfiurches,  1862, 
n.e.,  1866  ;  T%e  Firet  Age  of  Christianity  and 
the  Church,  1866,  2  vols.,  8d  ed.,  1877  ;  Fablea 
Respecting  the  Pipes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1871, 
rep.  New  York,  with  Essay  on  the  Prophetie 
Spirit,  1872 ;  Lectures  on  the  Reunion  of  the 
Churches,  1872  ;  Prophecies  and  the  Prophetie 
Spirit  in  the  Christian  Era,  1878 ;  Hippolytus 
and  CaUistus,  Edinburgh,  1876  ;  also  his  c/antM 
(with  Friedrich  and  Huber),  1869.  His  latest 
(untranslated)  books  comprise  a  collection  of 
hitherto  un printed  accounts  and  Journals  as 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(Sammlung  von  Urkunden  tur  Oesehiehte  dea 
Koneils  ton  Triente,  NOrdlingen,  1876  sqq., 
Bd.  I.,  2  parts),  academic  lectures  {Akade- 
misehe  Vortrdge,  188^-89,  2  vols.),  and  contri- 
butions toward  a  history  of  mediaeval  sects 
(Beitrdge  tur  SektengesMehte  des  Mittdalters, 
Munich,  1890,  2  vols.);  and,  in  connection 
with  Professor  Reusch,  a  reprint  of  Bellar- 
niiue's  rigorously  suppressed  autobiography 
(Latin  text,  with  Ger.  translation,  IHe  SObst-' 
biographie  des  Cardinals  Bellarmins,  Bonn, 
1887),  and  with  him  also  a  history  of  the  ethi- 
cal controversies  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  since  the  IGth  century  {Oes^uehte  der 
Moraistreitigkeiten  m.  der  romieoh-kathoUsehen 
Kirehe  seit  dem  16.  Jahrh,  mit  Beiirdgen  eur 
Oesehiehte  in  Charakteristik  desjesuitenerdens, 
NOrdlingen,  1889,  2  voU.). 

Dogma  (decree),  a  Greek  word,  used  in  the 
Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  to  denote 
a  precept  of  a  public  and  general  character 
(Luke  li.  1,  Acts  xvi.  4,  Eph.  ii.  15).  In  das- 
sic  Greek  it  means  a  philosophical  tenet.  Fi- 
nally it  came  to  signiry  the  truths  originating 
from  divine  revelation,  especiallv  such  as  have 
been  authoritatively  expressed  by  the  church 
as  distinguished  from  the  opimons  of  indi- 
vidual teachers.  T.  W.  C. 

Dogmatica,  the  systematic  treatment  of  the 
Christian  verities  as  they  have  been  histori- 
cally developed  and  taken  up  into  the  con- 
sciousness o!  the  church.  It  is  the  scientific 
or  technical  term  for  doctrinal  theology.  D ur- 
ing  the  first  8  centuries  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
as  the  pre-existent  and  personal  Logos  of  God. 
and  therefore  of  the  Trmity,  came  to  be  every- 
where recognized  as  the  fundamental  article 
of  revealed  truth.  Then  followed  the  Eastern 
development  of  doctrine  according  to  iho 
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standard  of  its  original  conception,  from  the 
Arian  controversy  to  tlie  image  controversy 
and  tike  7tli  General  Council  in  the  year  787, 
and  the  Western  or  medieeval  development, 
under  the  influence  of  Augustine  and  Anselm 
and  the  policy  of  the  Roman  See.  At  the 
Reformation  there  was  a  new  departure,  the 
Protestants  carrying  out  the  supremacy  of 
Scripture  and  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  various 
directions,  and  the  Romanists  solidifying  and 
completing  their  doctrinal  development  from 
the  Council  of  Trent  to  the  Vatican  Council 
in  1870. 

Dogmatics  usually  is  divided  into  Tfiedogy 
proper,  which  treats  of  God  ;  Anthropology, 
which  treats  of  man  as  created  and  especially 
as  fallen  ;  Chnstology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ ;  Soterioloffy,  or  the  means 
and  method  of  salvation  ;  Ecdedology,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  church ;  and  EtchaUilogy,  or 
the  last  things.  Sometimes  men  have  iucluded 
Ethics,  which  is  the  science  of  duties  (1)  tow- 
ard God  and  (2)  toward  men,  but  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent province,  although  it  finds  its  norm  and 
its  motive  in  Ciiristian  theology.  Dogmatics 
then  is  not  a  philosophy  of  religion,  nor  a 
bare  hlstorv  of  doctrines,  nor  a  piecemeal 
summary  of  Scripture  teachings,  but  a  system- 
atized statement  of  all  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  their  organic  connection 
with  each  other  and  with  the  facts  of  reve- 
lation. 

Literature. — Roman  Catholic  :  Mdhler 
(1832),  Perrone  (1835).  Lutheran  :  Melanch- 
thon(1521),  Chemnitz  (1592),  Kuapp  (1827), 
Martensen  (1849),  Thomasius  (1B53),  Luthardt 
(1865).  Reformed  :  Turretjn  (1682),  Witsius 
(1687).  Pictet  (1696),  Ebrard  (1851),  Miiller 
(1870),  Dorner  (1879).  Anglican:  Hooker 
(1594).  Pearson  (1659),  Bull  (1685).  Harold 
Browne  (1850).  Scotch :  Hill  (1821),  Dick 
(1833),  Chalmers  (1849).  American  :  Edwards 
(Works,  1809),  Dwight  (1818).  Hodge  (1872), 
Dabney  (1874),  Strong  (1887),  Shedd  (1889). 

T.  W.  C. 

Dogs  were  unclean  by  the  Jewish  law  and 
held  in  contempt  by  the  people.  To  call  one 
a  dog  was  very  reproachful  and  abusive 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  48,  xxiv.  14).  Yet  they  were 
sometimes  kept  to  guard  flocks  and  houses 
(Job  XXX.  1,  Isa.  Ivi.  10,  Matt.  xv.  26).  Scrip- 
ture applies  the  name  to  some  classes  of  men 
to  denote  their  rapacity  (Ps.  xxii.  16,  Matt, 
vii.  6),  or  their  beastly  vices  (Deut.  xxiii.  18, 
3  Peter  ii.  22.  Rev.  xxii.  15).  T.  W.  C. 

Doloino,  b.  in  the  diocese  of  Novara,  Pied- 
mont, North  Italy,  the  son  of  a  priest,  suc- 
ceeded Segarelli  as  leader  of  the  Apostolic 
Brothers  or  Dulcinists  (1300),  and  maintained 
his  command,  although  his  prophecies  of  vic- 
tory for  them  over  their  persecutors  in  1303 
and  1304  were  proved  fa&e  by  events.  His 
writings  show  him  to  have  united  fanaticism 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times  and  real  desire  to  improve  them. 
(See  life  by  Mariotte,  London,  1853.) 

Dolet  (do-la),  £tienna,  French  freethinker  ; 
b.  at  Orleans,  Aug.  3, 1509  ;  educated  at  Tou- 
louse ;  became  printer  at  Paris,  1534;  for  print- 
ing Protestant  works  and  for  his  own  pronounc- 
ed Deism  he  was,  after  trial,  banged  and  then 


burned  there,  Aug.  8, 1546.  On  Sunday,  May 
19,  1889,  a  statue  to  his  memory  was  unveilea 
on  the  Place  Maubert,  where  he  was  executed. 
(See  his  biography  by  R.  C.  Christie,  London, 
1880.) 

Domlnio,  and  the  DominioanB.  Dominic 
was  born  at  Calarue^,  near  Osma  in  Old  Cas- 
tile, Spain,  in  1170  ;  d.  at  Bologna,  Italy,  hxLg, 
6.  1221.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  thou^ 
not  a  Guzman  ;  was  educated  at  Palencia,  and 
at  the  age  of  24  was  made  canon  at  the  cathe- 
dral at  ()sma.  The  engagements  of  his  bish- 
op, Diego,  in  marriage  affairs  of  the  king,  led 
him  to  Journey  several  times  into  the  South 
of  France,  the  region  where  the  Albigenscs 
(see  C ATHARi)  were  giving  much  trouble  ;  and 
from  one  of  these  Journeys  he  went  with  his 
bishop  to  Rome,  returning:  through  the  Al- 
bigensian  country.  The  Cistercian  order  had 
received  the  commission  to  convert  the  her- 
etics, and  several  abbots  had  journeyed  hither 
and  thither  upon  this  pious  errand.  They 
had  met  with  but  little  success,  and,  assembled 
at  Montpellier.  had  about  concluded  to  re- 
linquish the  mission.  At  this  moment  Diego 
and  Dominic  arrived  at  Montpellier,  and 
ioined  in  their  deliberations.  Dominic,  who 
had  himself  preached  much  to  Mohammedans 
and  heretics  m  former  days,  proposed  a  new 
plan,  which  was  adopted  by  the  abbots  with 
some  enthusiasm.  It  was  to  lav  aside  all 
pomp,  and  to  go  two  by  two  through  the 
country,  without  money,  preaching  the  gospel 
in  a  simple  manner,  and  exhibiting  their  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  deceived  people  in  e^eiy 
waj.  But  the  work  was  difficult.  The  peo- 
ple had  been  too  long  neglected,  and  had 
formed  too  strong  an  antipathy  to  the  church 
to  be  easily  gain^.  Diego  had  soon  to  leave. 
The  abbots  became  discouraged  and  retired, 
sending  no  helpers  in  their  places.  The  work 
was  left  to  Dominic,  and  ue  continued  in  it 
with  a  few  assistants.  Having  founded  an 
asylum  for  girls  in  Prouille,  be  collected  his 
companions  here,  and  soon  a  house  was  given 
them  in  the  city  Toulouse.  Certain  that  by 
the  institution  of  an  order  of  preaching  monks 
the  evils  of  the  church  in  his  day  would  best 
be  met,  Dominic  declined  offers  of  bishoprics, 
and  labored  for  the  establishment  of  the  or- 
der. But  he  was  obliged  to  turn  aside  fk-om 
his  work  of  preaching  and  take  part  in  the 
horrors  of  the  Albigensian  war.  When  it  was 
over  Dominic  sought  the  confirmation  of  his 
order  of  Innocent  III.  (1215).  But  it  was  Just 
then  resolved  to  create  no  more  monastic  or- 
ders. It  was  not  till  Honorius  III.  ascended 
the  papal  throne  that  the  proposed  order  was 
approved  (1216).  An  earnest  attempt  was 
now  made  to  extend  the  order,  and  with  great 
success.  The  preaching  monks  met  a  want 
and  found  a  place  for  themselves.  Dominic 
soon  grew  into  great  favor  at  Rome,  and  was 
made  chief  preacher  to  the  papal  court.  In 
1219  he  adopted  the  idea  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  at  the  first  general  chapter  (1220)  com- 
manded perpetual  poverty.  The  order  thus 
became  a  mendicant  order.  By  this  step  still 
greater  access  to  the  common  people  was 
gained.  By  the  second  general  chapter,  held 
at  Bologna,  in  1221,  there  were  already  60 
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monasteries.  Dominic  soon  died,  and  in  a 
few  years  (1238)  was  canonized.  But  the  or- 
der spread.  In  1425  the  pope  removed  the 
prohibition  of  holding  propertr,  and  the  order 
began  to  grow  yery  rich.  The  tendency  of 
Its  founder  to  lav  great  stress  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  churcli  has  diaracterized  the  order 
from  the  beginning.  In  1228  it  got  a  foothold 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  It  became  the 
great  learned  oraer,  and  did  much  to  preserve 
and  extend  science.  The  Franciscans  joined 
also  in  this  work,  but  it  was  never  so  much 
their  proper  employment  as  that  of  the  Do- 
minicans. It  also  had  the  management  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  The  Reformation  gave 
it  a  serious  blow,  and  Dominicans  were  often 
supersiMled  by  Jesuits.  It  has  also  been  a 
ereat  missionary  order.  In  the  year  1862  its 
houses  were  estimated  at  800,  with  4000  mem- 
bers. (See  C^ro,  /^.  Dominique  et  les  Domini- 
eains,  Paris,  1858 ;  and  life  by  Lacordatre, 
£ng.  trans.,  London,  18aS.)  F.  H.  F. 

Dominica  in  Albis  (the  Sunday  of  white  ga/r- 
ments),  the  first  Sunday  after  £aster,  so  called 
in  tht  early  church  because  those  who  had  been 
baptized  at  Easter  appeared  for  the  last  time 
on  that  day  in  their  white  baptismal  robes. 

Dominical  letter,  that  used  in  ecclesiastical 
almanacs  to  designate  the  Lord's  Day  through 
an  entire  year,  according  to  the  scheme  ex- 
plained in  the  Prayer-Book  (q.v.). 

Dominioala,  a  linen  cloth  used  by  women 
when  communing,  either  as  a  veil  or  to  receive 
the  bread  upon. 

Dominicans.    See  Dominic. 

Dominia,  Marco  Antonio  da,  b.  on  the  Ital- 
ian island  of  Arbe  on  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
1566  ;  d.  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
Rome,  Sept.,  1624.  Educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
favored  by  the  pope  (made  bishop  of  Segni, 
1596,  archbishop  of  Spalatro  and  primate  of 
Dalmatia,  1598),  he  yet  left  the  church,  1616 ; 
went  to  England,  was  by  James  I.  well  re- 
ceived and  made  dean  of  Windsor,  1617.  But 
6  years  afterward  he  took  back  all  the  hard 
things  he  had  said  against  Rome,  and  after 
long,  secret  negotiations  he  went  to  Rome- 
ana  into  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
had  no  difficulty  in  condemning  him  for 
heresy.  He  wrote  ably  against  the  temporal 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  De  re- 
publiea  eoelesiaatica,  London,  1617-18,  8  vols. 

Domitian,  Roman  emperor  81-96.  In  the 
year  95,  led  to  it  by  the  natural  confusion  of 
Christians  with  Jews,  Domitian  is  said  to  have 
persecuted  the  church.  The  occasion  was  the 
refusal  of  certain  Christians  to  pay  the  temple 
tax  which  Domitian  exacted  for  the  service 
of  the  Capitol ine  Jupiter.  They  were  taken 
for  recalcitrant  Jews.  Tertullian  says  the 
persecution  was  of  short  duration  ;  Eusebius, 
that  many  sufifered  death.  Hegesippus  re- 
ports (but  with  doubtful  credibility)  that 
Domitian,  having  heard  that  there  were  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  David  among  the  Jews, 
had  the  family  of  St.  Jude  brought  before 
him  for  examination.  But  when  he  saw  their 
hands  hardened  with  toil,  and  heard  them  say 
that  the  kingdom  they  expected  was  not  of 


this  world,  he  dismissed  them  in  disdain.  See 
art.  DoMiTiLLA.  F.  H.  F. 

Domitilla,  Flavia,  relative  and  wife  of 
Flavins  Clemens  (q.v.)  who  was  put  to  death 
under  Domitian.  She  was  banished  to  a  des- 
ert island.  The  real  cause  was  her  connection 
with  the  imperial  house  (she  was  the  niece  of 
the  emperor),  but  the  reason  assigned  was  the 
charge  of  atheism.  As  this  was  a  common 
charge  against  the  Christians,  it  has  been 
thought  that  l>oth  Clemens  and  Domitilla 
were  Christians  ;  but  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  possibility.  F.  H.  F. 

Domnoa.    See  Donus. 

Donation  of  Oonstantina^  a  spurious  docu« 
ment  ascribed  to  Constantme  the  Great,  in 
which  he  gives  to  the  pope  Sylvester  (814--85) 
all  the  imperial  rights  over  the  entire  Western 
Empire,  and  himself  withdraws  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  prinaacy  of  the  pope  over  all 
patriarchs  is  also  acknowledged.  This  Dona- 
tion is  first  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Hadrian 
I.  in  778,  and  must  have  been  invented  about 
that  time.  Still,  Hadrian  speaks  of  supremacy 
in  Italy — not  the  exact  thought  which  appears 
in  the  text  of  the  Donation  as  given  m  the 
PseudO'Isidorian  decretals.  F.  H.  F. 

Donative,  certain  incumbencies  in  England 
absolutely  in  the  gift  of  the  patron,  without 
consultation  with  the  bishop. 

Donatoa  the  Oreat,  and  the   Donatiata. 

The  persecution  under  Diocletian  developed 
a  new  demand  upon  the  Christians,  that  they 
should  deliver  up  the  copies  of  their  sacred 
Scriptures.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and 
branded  every  one  who  had  sinfully  yielded 
to  the  demand  as  a  ''  traditor."  Mensurius, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  had  thought  fit  to  aubeti- 
tute  other  writings  for  the  Scriptures,  and  be- 
cause he  had  thus  delivered  up  something, 
though  not  the  Scriptures,  was  regarded  by 
many  as  equal  to  a  traditor.  He  had  also  op- 
posed the  fanaticism  with  which  many  paid 
the  honors  almost  of  worship  to  the  martyrs 
and  confessors.  Hence  at  a  synod  in  805  he 
received  an  admonition,  and  was  soon  sum- 
moned to  Rome,  where  he  was  acquitted,  and 
died  upon  the  Journey  home  (311).  Csecilian- 
us,  his  archdeacon,  was  now  elected  by  the 
friends  of  Mensurius  with  unseemly  haste, 
and  without  the  concurrence  of  the  primate 
and  the  Numidian  bishops  in  general,  and 
hurriedlv  consecrated  by  bishop  Felix  of  Ap- 
tunga,  himself  under  some  suspicion  as  a 
traditor.  Schism  resulted.  The  consecration 
performed  by  a  ''  traditor**  was  declared  in- 
valid. The  primate  and  the  more  strenuous 
party  elected  Lucillas,  and  upon  his  death  in 
818.  Donatus  the  Oreat,  bishop  of  Carthage. 
The  schism  spread  over  all  North  Africa. 
Abroad  Csecilianus  was  recognized  as  bishop, 
and  the  schismatics  were  called  Donatists ; 
and  when  Constantine  in  818  issued  an  edict 
favorable  to  the  church  in  Africa,  they  were 
expressly  excluded  from  its  favorable  provi- 
sions. They  now  began  a  series  of  efiforts  to 
get  themselves  righted  by  process  of  law. 
The  emperor  appointed  a  commission  which 
met  at  Rome  and  deposed  Donatus.  Then  at 
their  request,  a  commission  was  sent  to  Afri- 
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ca,  to  Judge  the  cause  upon  the  ground.    It 

STonounora  against  the  Donatists.  80  did  the 
ivnod  of  Aries  (814).  This  synod  is  remark- 
able for  the  decision  that  in  case  Felix  were  a 
traditor,  tlie  consecration  of  Cfficilian  would 
not  be  invalid,  as  the  Donatists  claimed,  since 
the  unworthiness  of  a  celebrant  does  not  in- 
▼alidate  the  office  performed  by  him.  The 
Donatists  now  appealed  directly  to  the  em- 
peror himself,  and  in  816  he  decided  against 
them.  Now  they  saw  clearly  that  the  em- 
peror has,  in  the  nature  of  thinffs,  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  church.  They 
bade  defiance  to  the  imperial  decision,  and 
Constantino  began  the  policy  in  821  of  ignor- 
ing them  entirely.  For  a  time  this  had  no 
good  effect,  and  was  abandoned  too  early  to 
accomplish  anything.  In  880  there  were  270 
Donatfst  bishops,  and  the  snccessors  of  Con- 
fitantine  resorted  topersecution.  The  Circum- 
celliones,  a  body  01  roving  ascetics,  produced 
great  disorder  In  the  country,  and  were  re- 
pressed by  arms  (845).  Upon  the  death  of 
C^cilian,  Gratus  was  chosen  his  successor, 
and  the  schism  continued.  In  348  efforts 
were  made  to  persuade  the  Donatists  to  yield, 
but  these  were  ineffective,  and  Donatus  was 
then  banished.  Julian  returned  him,  and  put 
the  Donatists  in  their  churches  again.  The 
Donatists  divided  among  themsel/es,  having 
a  second  schismatic  bishop  in  Carthage  in 
898.  Augustine  began  his  efforts  at  their  con- 
version about  the  year  400.  Synods  were 
held,  and  persuasions  used,  but  in  vain.  Then 
Augustine  uttered  the  fateful  word,  **  Compel 
them  to  come  in."     Various  efforts  at  sup* 

fr^MBion  were  therefore  made,  but  in  vain, 
n  411, 286  Catholic  bishops  were  met  at  a  con- 
ference by  279  Donatist  bishops ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  Vandals  came,  and  finaUy  the 
Saracens,  that  the  Donatists,  and  the  Catho- 
lics with  them,  disappeared  from  Africa.  (Bee 
Augustine's  works,  ed.  Christian  Literature 
Company,  New  York,  vol.  iv.  ;  Ribheck,  Do- 
tuUus  und  Augu$tintii,  1858.)  F.  H.  F. 

Donne,  John,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1615), 
Church  of  England ;  b.  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents  in  London,  1578  ;  d.  there,  March  81, 
1681.  He  entered  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  in  his 
11th  year,  1584  ;  left  it  without  taking  his  de- 
gree ;  travelled  on  the  continent,  1588-91 ; 
admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  1592  ;  made  secre- 
tary to  the  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton,  159iB,  but  for  secretly  marry- 
ing, without  permission,  the  niece  of  Sir 
Thomas's  wife,  was  removed,  1601,  and  until 
his  entrance  into  holy  orders,  1615,  Donne  led 
a  dependent  and  precarious  existence.  But 
in  1615  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king, 
James  I.  ;  elected  "  divinity  reader"  to  the 
benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  I0I6  ;  became  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  1621  ;  besides,  he  held  several 
benefices.  Prior  to  his  ordination  he  was 
known  and  esteemed  as  a  poet,  a  wit,  a  schol- 
ar, a  gentleman  of  singular  charm  of  manner ; 
and  when  he  essayed  preaching  he  evinced 
such  remarkable  powers,  that  he  quickly  be- 
came the  foremost  preacher  in  London.  His 
works  comprise  77i€  Pteudo- Martyr y  a  learned 
work  directed  against  the  English  Roman 
Catholics,  London,  1610,  sermons  and  poems. 


(See  his  works,  ed.  Alford,  London,  1889,  6 
vols.    The  classic  life  is  by  Isaac  Walton.) 

Donnell,  Robert,  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian;  b.  in  Quilford  County,  N.  C.  April, 
1784  ;  d.  at  Athens,  Ala.,  May  24,  1854.  He 
became  a  preacher  in  1806,  and  from  1811  was 
connected  with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
body,  in  which  he  attained  high  rank.  (See 
his  Ufe  by  Lowry,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1867.) 

Donnellan  X«eotiiras,  The,  six  in  number, 
delivered  annually  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  under  regulations  similar  to 
those  of  the  Bampton  lectures  at  Oxford,  were 
founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
by  Anne  Donnellan,  who  bequeathed  £1248 
for  the  purpose,  and  were  opened  in  1794.  To 
the  series  belong  Dr.  Graves'  lectures  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Archbishop  Magee's  on  Prophecy, 
etc. 

Donna  L,  bishop  of  Borne  676-78,  who 
brought  Ravenna  back  to  the  control  of  tlie 
Roman  bishop.  The  supposed  Pope  Donus 
II.,  said  to  have  been  pope  in  974,  is  now 
proved  to  be  no  historical  character,  sinoe 
there  was  no  pope  of  that  name  between  Bene- 
dict VI.  and  Boniface  VII.  F.  H.  F. 

3>ora,  Sister  (Miss  Dorothy  Wyndlow 
Pattison),  b.  at  Hauxwell,  Yorkshire,  Eng., 
Jan.  16,  1882 ;  d.  at  Walsall,  8  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Birmingham,  Dec.  24,  1878.  Joined  in  1864 
the  "  Sisterhood  of  the  €k)od  Samarhans"  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Cottage  Hospital  at  Walsall,  where  she  mani- 
fested not  only  a  most  edifying  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian goodness  and  love,  but  also  an  extraor- 
dioary  capacity  for  practical  management. 
<See  ner  life  by  Margaret  Lonsdale,  London 
and  Boston,  1880.) 

Dor'-caa  {gazeUe\  the  name  of  a  pious  and 
charitable  woman  at  Joppa,  called  m  Syriac 
Tab'-itha,  whom  Peter  raised  from  the  dead 
(Acts  ix.  86-42),  a  miracle  that  was  followed 
by  many  conversions.  T.  W.  C. 

Dorcas  Societies,  the  name  appropriately 
taken  by  many  associations  which,  in  imita- 
tion of  her  of  Joppa,  "  made  coats  and  gar- 
ments" for  widows  and  other  poorpeople. 

Dom«r,  Xsaao  August,  Prussian  State 
Church,  United  Evangelical,  b.  atNeuhausen, 
in  Wllrtemberg,  June  20,  1809  ;  d.  at  Wiesba- 
den, July  8, 1884.  He  was  educated  at  Ttibin- 
gen,  where  in  1888  he  was  made  professor  ex- 
traordinary of  theology.  In  1889  he  was  ap- 
pointed ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Kiel ;  in  1848  at  Ednigsberg.  in 
1847  at  Bonn,  in  1858  at  GOttingen.  and  in  1862 
at  Berlin,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  of 
keen  insight,  large  constructive  power,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  deep,  simple,  and  earnest 
piety.  He  had  a  very  gentle  spirit  yet  strong 
convictions,  and  was  active  in  whatever  prom- 
ised to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  on  earth. 
Faith  in  the  personal  Christ  was  the  key-note 
of  his  theological  thought  and  effort.  His 
greatest  work  is  the  Instory  of  the  Develop* 
ment  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Perton  of  Chrui 
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(Ea^ trans.,  1861-^8,  6  vols.).  Besides  this, 
his  OitUry  of  Protestant  Theology  (1867,  £ng. 
trms.,  1871,  2  vols.).  System  of  Christian  Doo- 
trine  (ISl^SO,  Eng.  trans.,  1880-84.  4  vols.), 
and  Christian  Sth%cs{1985,  Eng.  trans.,  1887), 
throagh  translations  have  become  familiar  in 
Britain  and  America.  T.  W.  C. 

I>orothea,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Church, 
with  no  historical  existence.  A  second  Doro- 
thea was  a  peasant  maiden,  who  married,  and 
after  many  years  withdrew  from  her  home, 
and  in  1364  occupied  a  cell  in  the  cathedral  at 
Marienwerder,  in  Prussia.  Miracles  were 
wrought  at  her  grave,  but  an  investigation  in- 
stituted with  reference  to  her  canonization 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  she  was  accus- 
tomeu  to  speak  reproachfully  of  the  order  of 
Teutonic  Knights,  and  she  failed  of  the  honor. 

P.  H.  F. 

Dort,  Synod  of^  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant council  e?er  held  bv  the  Reformed, 
ft  was  called  together  by  tne  States-Qeneral 
of  Holland  to  settle  religious  issues.  In  one 
sense  it  was  a  national  assembly,  in  another  it 
was  oecumenical,  for  all  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Europe  (save  Anhalt)  were  invited 
to  send  del^^tes,  and  all  did  so,  onlv  the  four 
selected  by  the  French  were  forbidden  by  the 
Idag  to  attend.  James  I.  sent  Carleton,  bishop 
of  Llandafl ;  Da?enant,  afterward  bishop  of 
Salisbury ;  Samuel  Ward,  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  Joseph  Hall,  afterward  bishop  of 
Exeter  and  Norwich,  and  Walter  Balcanquall, 
chaplain  to  the  king.  T wenty-t  hree  delegates 
came  from  (Germany,  the  Palatinate,  and 
Switzerland.  Among  the  Dutch  delegates 
were  81  ministers,  5  professors,  and  20  elders. 
together  with  18  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  States-Qeneral.  All  of  these  were  Calvih- 
ists,  tlie  8  Arminian  delegates  from  Utrecht 
being  denied  seats.  The  synod  convened  at 
Dort,  Nov.  13,  1618,  and  John  Bogermann 
was  made  President.  The  Arminians  were 
from  the  first  treated  as  an  accused  party,  and 
at  the  4th  sitting  their  leaders  were  summoned 
to  appear  and  defend  themselves.  This  they 
<Hd  at  the  22d  session,  and  Episcopius  spoke 
with  much  eloquence  and  boldness.  Then 
followed  a  protracted  discussion,  the  Armin- 
ians being  excluded,  which  did  not  close  till 
the  57th  session  (Jan.  14, 1619),  when  the  body 
beffaa  to  frame  its  decision  on  the  6  disputed 
pomts,  which  was  concluded  at  the  136th  ses- 
sion and  publicly  announced  at  the  144th  (the 
last  but  one).  May  8.  The  synod  unanimously, 
save  Hesse  and 'England,  voted  that  the  Ar- 
minians should  be  excluded  by  the  synods  and 
classes  from  their  ecclesiastical  places,  which 
was  enforced  by  the  civil  authorities  and 
caused  a  great  deal  of  suffering.  This  pain- 
ful result  Is  somewhat  extenuated  by  the  fact 
that  political  issues  were  involved.  At  the 
head  of  the  Arminians  were  John  of  Bame- 
Teld  and  the  great  scholar  Grotius.  while  the 
stadtholder.  prince  Maurice,  h&etded  the  Cal- 
Tinists.  The  2  former  concluded  a  12  years' 
truce  with  Spain,  which  was  regarded  as  dis- 
loyal by  the  adherents  of  Maurice,  and  hence 
tney  and  their  party  were  pursued  and  dri?en 
out  not  only  as  heretics  but  as  unpatriotic, 
for  doctrinal  statements  see  Calvinism,  for 


history,  cf.  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i., 
508  sqq.  T.  W.  C. 

Do-aith.e-118,  a  Samaritan  false  Christ,  and 
founder  of  a  sect.  He  was  a  Samaritan,  and 
appeared  about  the  time  of  the  true  Messiah. 
His  doctrines  sAm  to  have  differed  little,  if  at 
all,  from  those  of  the  Samaritans  in  eeneral, 
and  he  gathered  about  him  a  few  followers. 
They  still  maintained  an  existence  in  the  6th 
century.  He  is  often  confounded  with  an- 
other Uositheus,  teacher  of  Sadok.  the  founder 
of  the  Sadducees.  (See  Gieseler,  Church  His- 
tory.} F.  H.  F. 

Dossal,  from  the  Latin  dorsum,  "  the  back, ' ' 
is  the  name  of  the  back  of  the  chasuble,  or  the 
hood  of  the  cope,  or  the  embroidered  hanging 
behind  the  altar. 

Dooai,  or  Donay,  a  town  of  Northern 
France,  20  m.  s.  of  Lille.  Here  Cardinal 
Allen,  in  1568,  established  a  collese  for  the 
education  of  English  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
now  transferred  to  Ushaw,  8  m.  w.  of  Dur- 
ham, Eng.  Here  also  appeared,  in  1609,  the 
Old  Testament  part  of  the  Kheims  and  Douay 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  completing  the 
Bible.    See  Bible,  p.  105. 

Dove,  a  bird  clean  by  the  Mosaic  law,  of- 
fered in  sacrifice  by  the  poor  (Lev.  xii.  6-8, 
Luke  ii.  24) ;  a  symbol  of  simplicity  and  in- 
nocence (Hos.  vii.  11,  Matt.  x.  16) ;  the  har- 
binger of  God's  returning  favor  after  the  flood 
(Gen.  viii.  11) ;  and  the  chosen  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Luke  iii.  22).  T.  W.  C. 

Dow,  Iiorenzo,  b.  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct. 
16,  1777;  d.  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Feb.  2. 
1884.  He  was  '*  called  to  preach"  1798,  and 
was  for  a  time  a  member  of  a  Methodist  con- 
ference (1799),  but  for  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
independent  of  ecclesiastical  bonds.  His  elo- 
quence, joined  to  an  eccentricity  which 
amounted  to  insanity,  attracted  great  crowds 
to  him  in  America  and  in  Ireland,  where  he 
also  preached  on  two  visits,  but  he  was  fre- 
quently insulted  and  maltreated.  He  earnestly 
opposed  what  he  considered  Jesuitical  schem- 
ing. (See  his  Life  and  Writings,  New  York, 
1^.) 

Dowling,  John,  D.D.  (Translyvania  Uni- 
versity, 1846),  Baptist ;  b.  at  Pavensey,  Sus- 
sex, Eng.,  May  12,  1807 ;  d.  at  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  July  4,  1878.  He  was  pastor  at  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  1832-84 ;  Newport,  R.  I.,  1884- 
86 ;  New  York,  1886-88 ;  Providence,  1888- 
44  ;  New  York,  1844-62  ;  Philadelphia.  1862- 
56  ;  New  York,  1856-68 ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
^ain  New  York.  He  is  best  known  l^  his 
mstory  ofEomanism,  New  York,  1845. 

Dozology(pratnn^),  aautterance  in  honor 
of  Gk)d,  such  as  the  song  of  the  angels  (Luke 
ii.  14),  the  close  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  the 
Trisagion,  Holy,  holy,  etc.  (Isa.  vi.  8),  or  tho 
exclamations  Paul  uses  at  the  end  of  Romans 
or  in  the  middle  of  an  argument  (Rom.  ix.  5, 
Eph.  iii.  20,  21, 1  Tim.  i.  17).  What  is  called 
the  Greater  Doxology  is  simply  an  expansion 
of  the  angelic  hymn,  and  begins  Gloria  in 
exeelsis  Deo.  It  is  of  Eastern  origin,  and  is 
first  met  with  in  Book  VIL  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions.    The  Lesser  Doxology, ' '  Glory 
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be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was/'  etc.,  is  of  obscurer 
origin,  but  owes  its  present  form  to  the  con- 
trorersy  against  the  Arians.  Both  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  public  worship,  and  the  use 
of  them  is  constantly  increasing  among  Chris- 
tians of  every  name.  T.  W.  C. 

P'Oyly,  Gkorge,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  18—), 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Buxted,  Sussex, 
Oct.  31, 1778  ;  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  distinguished  himself ;  became  rector  of 
Lambeth,  Surrey,  and  Sundridge,  Kent,  1820  ; 
d.  at  Lambeth  (London),  Jan.  8, 1846.  He  is 
known  for  his  part  in  B*Oyly  and  Manfs 
Bible,  an  annotated  edition  of  the  Scriptures 
printed  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  London,  1814,  8d  ed,  1818. 
(See  his  son's  memoir  in  his  ed.  of  his  Sermons, 
1847,  2  vols.) 

Drmohma.    See  Moivet. 

DrsBseke  (drft-sek-a),  JohannM  Heinzich 
Bemhard,  German  theologian  ;  b.  at  Bruns- 
wick, Jan.  18,  1774 ;  d.  at  Potsdam,  Dec.  8, 
1819.  From  1832  to  1843  he  was  evangelical 
bishop  at  Magdeburg.  He  was  a  famous 
patriot  and  pulpit  orator,  and  published  many 
sermons. 

Dragoniiades.  the  designation  for  the  forced 
conversion  of  French  Protestants,  especially 
in  the  south  of  France,  undertaken  by  Louis 
XIV.  by  dragoons,  who  were  quartered  upon 
their  houses  and  committed  many  outrages. 
The  attempt  was  a  failure. 

Dream,  a  method  of  divine  revelation,  as  to 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  12),  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
5-10),  the  Magi  (Matt.  iL  12).  Dreams  are  dis- 
tinguished from  visions  ^Joel  ii.  28),  in  that 
the  former  occurred  dunnj?  sleep,  the  latter 
when  one  was  awake.  God  forbade  false 
dreams  (Deut.  xiii.  1-5),  and  if  a  Jew  thought 
he  had  a  significant  dream  he  was  to  consult 
the  Lord's  prophets  or  the  high -priest  in  his 
ephod.  Dream  and  vision  are  now  both  su- 
perseded by  the  Bible,  our  unerring  guide 
through  earth  to  heaven.  It  is  a  danp;erous 
delusion  to  confide  in  dreams  as  an  indication 
of  the  future,  and  to  pretend  to  be  able  to  in- 
terpret them  is  both  foolish  and  impious. 

'T  W.  C. 

DraUnoonrt  (drft-lhi-cour),  Oharlea,  Re- 
formed Church  of  France  ;  b.  at  Sedan,  July 
10,  1595  ;  studied  there  and  at  Saumur  ;  was 

gastor  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  from  1620  till 
is  death,  Nov.  8,  1669.  His  fame  rests  on 
his  Christian's  DrfeTice  Against  the  Fear  of 
Death  CCharenton,  1651,  4l8t  ed.,  Nimes, 
1819,  Eng.  trans,,  London,  1675,  27th  ed., 
Liverpool,  1820),  fo  which  Defoe,  in  1705, 
prefaced  his  fiction  of  Mrs.  Veal,  who  came 
from  the  dead  to  recommend  Drelincourt's 
book.  (I) 

Dresa.    See  Clothiko. 

ZMver^  Samuel  RoUea,  D.D.  (by  decree  of 
Convocation,  1883),  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
at  Southampton,  Oct.  2,  1846 ;  graduated 
B.A.  at  Oxford.  1869 ;  succeeded  Dr.  Pusey 
as  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  and  canon  of 
Christ  Church,   Oxford,    1882.    He   was   a 


member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Com- 
pany. He  is  the  author  of  A  TreaUse  on  ths 
Use  of  the  Tenses  in  Htbre^,  Oxford,  1874,  2d 
ed..  1881 ;  Isaiah,  London  and  New  York, 
1888,  and  other  works. 

Droste  (drOs-t^)  bu  Viachering,  Klemeiia 
Angnat,  Buron  tod,  Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  at 
Vorhelm,  near  M&nster,  Jan.  21,  1778  ;  d.  at 
Mtlnster,  Oct.  19,  1845.    He  became  vicar- 

feneral  at  Miinster,  1807  ;  assistant  bishop, 
827 ;  archbishop  of  Cologne,  1836,  and  the 
next  year  was  imprisoned  for  determined  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment. In  1841  he  was  released,  but  did  not 
again  govern  the  diocese. 

Dmida.  This  name  is  given  by  Julius  Cs- 
sar,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all 
the  reliable  information  we  have  about  them, 
to  the  religious  leaders  of  the  ancient  GauUi 
and  Britons.  They  were  also  the  guardians 
and  expounders  oi  the  laws.  They  had  the 
power  of  inflicting  penalties  upon  those  who 
refused  to  submit  to  their  decisions,  of  which 
excommunication  was  the  chief.  They  were 
not  an  hereditary  class.  They  had  a  lon^ 
course  of  training  through  which  they  carried 
their  pupils,  which  was  communicated  orally. 
They  made  some  use  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
Their  president  was  elected  for  life,  and  had 
supreme  authority  among  them.  They  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  studied 
astrology,  the  sciences,  and  natural  theology. 
Britain  was  their  headquarters,  but  they  an- 
nually held  a  meeting  in  Gaul,  near  the  pres- 
ent Dreux.  In  some  cases  the  Gallic  Druids 
offered  human  sacrifices,  the  victims  being 
criminals.  Cffisar  identifies  their  chief  deity 
with  the  Mercury  of  the  Romans.  Other 
classical  writers  add  little  to  this  account. 
The  elder  Pliny  speaks  of  their  love  for  the 
oak  and  the  mistletoe,  but  he  also  tells  a  fable 
about  the  snake's  egg.  In  modem  times 
speculation  and  theoretic  history  have  busied 
themselves  a  great  deal  about  the  subject  with 
no  results.  John  Toland  began  this  line  of 
study  {A  Collection  of  Severed  Pieces  of  Mr, 
John  Toland,  etc.,  Loudon,  1726),  and  later 
Reynaud  in  France  (see  his  L'JSsprit  de  la 
Oaule,  Paris,  1866)  has  maintained  that  they 
had  as  high  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  God 
as  the  Jews  themselves.  Stonehenge,  on  Salis- 
burjr  Plain,  England,  has  been  called  the 
Druidical  Cathedral.  This  is  mere  specula- 
tion. (See  also  Henri  Martin,  Histoire  ds 
France,  Paris.)  F.  H.  F. 

Dnunmond,  Henry,  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, layman  ;  b.  at  Stirling,  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1852 ;  studied  at  Edinburgh  ;  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  and  science  in  the  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow,  1879.  He  is  the 
author  of  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World, 
London  and  New  York,  1883,  23d  ed.,  1888  ; 
Tropical  Africa,  1888. 

Drosee,  the  name  of  a  people  of  peculiar 
religion,  occupying  the  ranges  of  Lebanon, 
certain  settlements  in  the  Hauran,  and  having 
scattered  members  elsewhere.  They  were 
long  independent  of  the  Turks.  The  Western 
Druses  have  about  120  villages,  and  share 
with  Christians  nearly  280  more.    Their  whole 
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number  is  calculated  at  from  <N>,000  to  65,000 
men.  There  may  be  10,000  more  in  the 
Hauran. 

The  Druses  properly  date  from  1019  a.d., 
when  Hakim  became  Fatimite  caliph.  He 
was  probably  insane,  and  deemed  himself  to 
be  the  incarnation  of  Gk>d.  In  1040  his  pecul- 
iar claims  were  made  known  in  Cairo  by  a 
certain  missionary,  Darazi,  who  was  in  con- 
sequence driven  out  of  the  city.  The  follow- 
ing vear  Hamze,  a  felt-maker,  came  forward 
as  the  promoter  of  the  movement,  and  was 
more  successful.  Three  years  later  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  caliph  led  to  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  and  his  sister  had  him  assassinated. 
Hamze  gave  out  that  he  had  withdrawn  from 
tiie  world  and  would  come  again.  The 
Druses  are  still  living  in  the  hope  of  this  re- 
turn. 

The  creed  of  the  Druses,  or  Unitarians,  as 
they  call  themselves,  is  first  that  there  is  but 
one  God,  incomprehensible  by  man.  He  has 
appeared  in  10  successive  incarnations,  the 
last  of  which  was  in  Hakim.  No  further  in- 
carnation is  to  take  place.  The  first  creature 
or  emanation  of  God  is  the  Universal  Intelli- 
gence, which  is  Hamze.  He  is  the  first  medi- 
ator between  man  and  Gk>d.  Under  him  are 
many  mediators  of  various  ranks.  The  num- 
ber of  human  souls  is  fixed.  Souls  migrate 
from  one  bein^  to  another,  and  descend  if 
wicked  into  animals,  even  so  low  as  the  dogs. 
The  virtuous  rise  in  the  scale.  Converts  are 
not  admitted  to  the  Druse  Church,  and  so 
their  doctrines  are  kept  as  secret  as  possible, 
though  their  books  have  been  gradually 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  To 
protect  themselves  they  are  permitted  to  pro- 
fess other  religions,  and  so  appear  as  Moham- 
medans. Their  own  system  of  morality  en- 
joins truthfulness,  care  for  one  another,  and 
complete  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  They 
deny  the  propriety  of  piaver,  but  maintain 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  Their  more  impor- 
tant doctrines  are  imparted  only  to  the  initi- 
ated, and  they  have  their  secret  signs  by  which 
the;^  know  one  another.  Their  ockals,  or 
initiated  leaders,  maintain  a  loftr  standard  of 
living,  and  are  much  revered.  Their  worship 
is  simple,  consisting  of  the  reading  of  sacred 
writings  and  the  eating  together  of  figs  and 
Taiains.  Their  houses  of  worship  arc  remote 
from  the  villages  and  very  simple.  (See 
Churchill,  Mount  Lebanon:  A  lin  Yean' 
Bendenee  from  1842  to  1852,  London,  1853  ; 
G.  W.  Chasseaud,  The  Druses  of  the  Lebanon, 
London,  1854 ;  Bilvestre  de  Sacy,  Exposi  dc 
la  BeUgion  des  Druses,  1828 :  and  Churchill, 
The  Druses  and  Maronites  under  the  Turkish 
MvOefrom  1840  to  1860,  London,  1862.) 

F.  H.  F. 

I>m-«U'-la,  third  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa 
(Acts  xii.)  and  a  woman  of  great  personal 
beauty,  who  married  the  kinj;  of  fimesa,  but 
forsook  him  and  married  Felix,  procurator  of 
Judiea,  and  was  present  at  the  hearing  he 
gave  Paul  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  24).  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  she  perished  in  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  (79  a.d.).  T.  W.  C. 

Bmthiaar,  Ohrittlan,  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  0th  century ;  b.  in  Aquitainei 


and  lived  first  as  a  monk  at  Corvey,  France. 
He  finally  went  to  Stavelo,  a  monastery  of 
the  diocese  Liege,  and  in  his  teaching  there 
prepared  a  commentary  upon  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  upon  which  his  rame  rests.  It  was 
written  upon  the  principles  of  grammatioil 
and  historical  exegesis,  and  seems  clearly  to 
have  rejected  the  aoctrine  of  transubstantia* 
tion,  though  this  is  disputed  by  Romanists. 

F.  H.  F. 
Dryander.    See  Enzinas. 

Dualism,  in  the  theological  sense,  is  the  as- 
sumption that  there  are  two  original  and  eter- 
nal beings,  one  good,  the  other  e\il,  between 
whom  a  constant  warfare  exists.  This  !s 
found  in  its  completest  form  in  the  doctrine 
of  Zoroaster.  Philosophically  the  term  de- 
notes two  contrarieties  which  cannot  be  de^ 
rived  one  from  the  other,  as  the  ideal  and  the 
real,  the  material  and  the  thinking  substance. 
The  opposite  of  dualism  is  monism. 

T.  W.  C. 

Du  Bourg  (dti-boor),  Anna,  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  layman  ;  b.  at  Riom  about 
1520 ;  became  a  counsellor  of  parliament  in 
Paris,  1557 ;  arrested,  June  10.  1550,  for  his 
bold  deprecation  of  religious  persecution 
spoken  before  King  Henry  H.,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  was  strangled  and  then 
burned,  Dec.  1^,  1559. 

Du  Oange  (dtl-konzh),  Charles  du  Presney 
Roman  Catholic,  layman  ;  b.  at  Amiens,  Dec. 
18.  1610  ;  d.  in  Pans,  Oct.  23, 1688,  where  he 
had  lived  since  1668.  His  great  and  indis- 
pensable works  are  Olossarium  ad  Scriptores 
media  et  infima  Latinitatis  (Paris,  1678,  3 
vols.,  fol.,  n.e.  embodying  all  supplements, 
Henschel's  additions,  and  other  improve- 
ments by  L.  Favre,  Niort.  1884-87,  10  vols. 
4**),  and  Olossarium  ad  Serivtores  media  et 
infima  Orescitatis,  Lyons,  1688,  2  vols. ;  new 
ed.,  Breslau,  1800-91. 

Doohobortai.  Dnohowny  Ohristians.  See 
Russian  Sects. 

DuS;  Alexander,  D.D.  (Aberdeen,  183-), 
LL.D.  (University  of  New  York  City,  1854), 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  missionary ;  b.  at 
Auchnaliyle,  in  the  parish  of  Moulin,  Perth- 
shire, April  26,  1806  ;  d.  in  Edinburgh,  Feb. 
12,  1878.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews, 
went  as  first  missionary  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  India,  and  alter  being  twice  ship- 
wrecked he  arrived  at  Calcutta,  May,  1830. 
He  struck  out  on  an  original  path  in  mission 
work,  for  he  opened  a  school  in  which  in- 
struction was  given  in  English,  and  Western 
learning  imparted.  This  school  he  hoped  to 
see  develop  into  a  college,  then  into  a  univer- 
sity, to  start  many  similar  schools  and  col- 
leges, which  thus  would  labor  together  for  the 
destruction  of  paganism.  The  Bible  was  the 
avowed  basis  of  instruction,  and  to  be  daily 
read  in  all  classes.  This  scheme  he  had  tha 
satisfaction  of  seeing  carried  out  by  missions, 
and  in  a  modified  wav  by  the  government 
The  spiritual  results  have  been  good.  The 
Hindoos  brought  thus  into  close  contact  with 
Western  thought  have  in  many  instances  ac- 
cepted Christianity,  the  religion  of  tha  West- 
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era  lands.  Duff  maintained  to  his  death  un- 
shaken confidence  in  his  own  plan.  From 
1884  to  1840  he  was  in  Scotland  advocating 
missions  and  advancing  his  schemes.  When 
the  Free  Church  was  formed  he  joined  it 
Thus  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  build- 
ings and  their  apparatus ;  but  he  appealed 
once  more  for  money  and  was  able  to  erect 
better  buildings.  In  1844  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Calcutta  Bevieto,  and  its  editor 
from  1845  to  1849.  From  1849  to  1856  he  was 
in  Scotland  and  the  United  States  (1854), 
where  his  speeches  awakened  great  enthusi- 
asm. In  1863  his  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  leave  India  for  good.  On  his  way 
home  he  visited  mission  stations  in  Africa, 
the  better  to  qualify  himself  for  the  convener- 
ship  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed.  He  raised 
£10,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  missionary 
chair  in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and  filled 
it  himself,  although  nothing  was  farther  from 
his  thoughts  than  doing  so  while  raising  the 
money,  from  1867  till  his  death.  He  managed 
the  sending  out  of  the  Free  Church  mission  to 
Lake  Nyasea ;  co-operated  in  establishing  the 
Gordon  Memorial  Mission  in  Natal.  In  1851 
and  again  in  1878,  he  was  called  to  the  moder- 
ator's chair.  He  tried  unsuccessfully  to  pro- 
mote union  between  the  Free,  United  Pres- 
bvterian,  Reformed  Prcsbvterian,  and  English 
Presbyterian  churches,  but  successfully  to 
form  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
(q.v.).  He  left  an  endowment  for  a  lecture- 
ship on  missions.  Among  his  publications 
are :  Mimons  the  Chief  End  of  trie  Chri9tian 
Churchy  London,  1889 ;  Missionary  Addresses, 
1885-87-89,  London,  1850.  (See  his  life  by 
G^rge  Smith,  London,  1879,  2  vols.,  n.e., 
1881,  1  vol.,  and  bv  Thomas  Smith,  London 
and  New  York,  1888.) 

Dnleinists.    SeeDoLcmo. 

Dulia.    See  Adoration. 

I>iimoulln(dfk-moo-lan),  Okarlee,  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  layman ;  b.  in  Paris, 
1500 ;  d.  there,  Dec.  27,  1566.  He  was  a 
famous  lawyer,  whose  wandering  life  was  a 
troubled  one,  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
persecutions  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  suspicions  of  the  Reformed 
ministers.  His  most  famous  book  is  his  com- 
mentary on  the  edict  of  Henry  II.  a^inst  cer- 
tain abuses  of  the  Roman  curia  (Latin,  Lyons, 
1552,  French,  1554.  See  his  Opera,  Paris, 
1612,  8  vols.) 

PnmonHn  (Molinsus),  Pierre,  D.D. 
(Cambridge,  1615),  Reformed  Church  of 
France ;  b.  in  the  chfiteau  of  Buhy  at  Vezin, 
near  Mantes,  on  the  Norman  boundary,  Oct. 
16, 1568 ;  d.  at  Sedan,  March  10, 1658.  After 
a  somewhat  adventurous  youth  he  became 
preacher  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  1599,  and 
entered  upon  a  career  of  great  prominence  and 
honor  as  a  vigorous  and  learned  defender  of 
his  faith.  In  1615  he  visited  England  by  in- 
vitation of  Eling  James  I.  In  1621  he  became 
grof essor  of  theology  at  Sedan .  His  best  book 
I  his  Buckler  of  the  Faith  (Charenton,  1617, 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1620,  2  parts.  See  life 
by  G.  Qory,  Paris,  1889,) 


2>u]ic«n,  John,  LL.D.  (Marischal  Colk^e, 
Aberdeen,  1840),  Free  Church  of  BcotlaiS ; 
b.  at  Oilcomston,  near  Aberdeen,  1796 ;  d. 
in  Edinburgh,  Saturday,  Feb.  26,  1870.  He 
studied  at  Marischal  College,  and  in  the  Seces- 
sion and  then  in  Established  Church  divinity 
halls ;  became  missionary  to  the  Jews  at  Pcslh, 
1840 ;  professor  of  Oriental  languages.  New 
CoUe^^e  (Free  Church),  Edinbur^,  1848.  He 
could  not  teach,  but  he  could  pray  and  raise 
the  students  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  life,  for 
he  had  a  genius  for  piety,  tils  learning  was 
great  and  ready.  (See  his  life  by  David 
Brown,  Edinburgh,  1872,  and  his  CoUoquia 
peripatetiea,  1870,  5th  ed.,  1879.) 

Dunln  (du-neen),  Martin  yon,  Roman 
Catholic ;  b.  at  Wal,  Poland,  Nov.  11.  1774  ; 
d.  at  Posen,  Dec.  26, 1842,  where  he  had  been 
archbishop  since  1881.  He  was  imprisoned 
(1889-40)  for  refusing  to  sanction  mixed  mar- 
riages or  allow  his  clergv  to  officiate  at  them, 
but  he  afterward  ^eld^  the  point  on  condi- 
tion that  the  children  of  such  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Dunkards,  X>ankeni.    See  Baptists,  p.  88. 

Xhms  ScotoB,  Johannes,  founder  of  the 
"  Scotist"  school  of  scholasticism,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  "Thomist";  b.  1260  (others, 
1274),  at  Dunstane,  Northumberland  (others 
in  Duns,  Scotland,  or  even  in  Ireland) ;  d.  at 
Cologne,  1808.  He  entered  the  Franciscan 
order,  became  a  popular  lecturer  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  Oxford,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
had  8000  hearers,  transferred  himself  to  Paris 
in  1801,  where  in  1805  he  obtained  the  deme 
of  Doctor  upon  a  disputation  with  the  Do- 
minicans upon  the  immaculate  conception  of 
Mary,  which  was  thereby  brought  forward 
as  a  doctrine,  and  was  made  the  condition  of 
promotions  in  that  university.  His  career  in 
Cologne  was  very  brief.  As  a  theologian 
Scotus'  strength  fay  more  in  the  critical  ele- 
ment than  in  the  positive.  As  in  psycholo^ 
he  emphasized  the  freedom,  of  the  will,  so  m 
the  doctrine  of  Ck)d  he  emphasized  the  ele- 
ment of  freedom  more  than  that  of  necessity. 
The  will  of  God  is  unconditioned,  and  from 
his  free  causality  the  world  proceeds.  Still, 
the  creation  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
are  not  truths  which  can  be  derived  from  the 
reason.     This  can  only  defend  them  with 

Erobable  arguments  ;  the  proof  for  them  is  to 
e  obtained  from  revelation  alone.  Yet  he 
does  not  assume  that  there  is  an  irreconcilable 
conflict  between  faith  and  reason.  In  phil- 
osophy he  was  less  under  the  influence  of 
Aristotle  than  many  scholastics,  and  we  find 
traces  of  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  ideas  in 
his  works.  His  collected  works  were  pub- 
lished in  1689.  (See  Karl  Werner,  Sprachioffik 
des  Seotus,  Vienna,  1877,  and  J,  D,  S,,  1881.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  b. 
near  Glastonbury,  £ng.,  925 ;  d.  May  18, 
988.  Canonized  as  a  siunt,  his  day  is  May  19. 
He  began  his  public  career  at  an  early  age, 
being  made  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  according 
to  the  report,  in  948.  Here  he  introduced  the 
rule  of  ^nedict.  He  acquired  great  influ- 
ence in  public  matters,  and  thoi^h  once  Uuh , 
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isbed,  was  adranced  successively  to  the  sees 
of  Bradford,  Worcester,  London  (958),  and 
Canterbury  (959).  He  was  active  in  dburch 
reforms,  particularly  in  reforming  the  mon- 
asteries. F.  H.  F. 

Dapanloup  (dii-pon-loo),  F^liz  Antoine 
PhiUbert,  Roman  Catholic ;  b.  at  St.  Felix, 
Savoy,  Jan.  8. 1802  ;  d.  at  the  Casile  Lacombe, 
near  Grenoble,  Oct.  11,  1878.  He  studied  at 
Paris ;  became  priest,  1825  ;  vicar-general  of 
Paris,  1888 ;  professor  of  the  Sorbonne ; 
bishop  of  Orleans,  1849.  He  was  vigorously 
opposed  to  the  papal  infallibility  dogma,  but 
accepted  it.  (See  his  life  by  F.  Lagrange, 
£ng.  trans.,  London,  1885,  2  vols.) 

Da  PeTron  (dfl  pa-r5n),  Jacques  Davy 
Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  at  Bern,  Switzerland,  of 
Huffuenot  parents,  1559  ;  d.  in  Paris,  Sept.  6, 
1618.  He  entered  the  Roman  Church,  1578, 
and  devoted  himself  to  converting  Protestants, 
his  most  notable  convert  being  King  Henry 
IV.,  1598.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Evreauz,  1595 ;  cardinal,  1004 ;  archbUhop 
of  Sens  and  grand  almoner  of  France,  1006. 
(See  his  life  by  Feret,  Paris,  1870.) 

Dapia  (dil-pan),  Z<ouis  fillies,  Jansenist ; 
b.  at  Paris,  June  17,  1657  ;  d.  there,  June  6, 
1719.  He  was  educated  at  Paris ;  became 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  College  of 
France  there,  1686,  but  for  embracing  Jansen- 
ism was  removed  and  banished  to  Chllteller- 
ault,  1708,  and  although  recalled  not  restored 
to  his  chair.  He  took  prominent  part  in  the 
attempted  union  between  the  Anglican  and 
GhilHcan  churches,  and  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman.  His  j^reat  work  was  A  New 
Bistort/  of  EcdesiaatiecA  Writeri  (orig.  French, 
NouvdU  bihliotheqtie  dss  auteurs  eeelesia$tiqu^, 
Paris,  1686-1714,  47  vol*.,  2d  cd..  1690-1715, 
19  vols.,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1698-1707,  17 
vols,  in  7,  8d  ed.,  DubUn,  1722-24,  8  vols.). 

Du  Plessls-Momay.    See  Mornat,  Phi- 

UPPB  DE. 

Dorand  of  St.  Poor^ain,  philosopher  and 
theologian  of  the  14th  century ;  b.  near  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  at  Sl  Pour^ain,  in 
Auvergne,  France ;  d.  at  Meaux,  Sept.  10, 
1884.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order  at  an 
early  age  at  Clermont,  went  subseauently  to 
Pans,  and  taught  theology  in  the  university 
there  about  1812.  In  1818  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Annecv,  and  in  1826  bishop  of 
Meaux.  In  1381  he  was  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  Pope  John  XXII.  on  the  beatiHc  vis- 
ion. 

His  principal  writing  is  his  commentary 
upon  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard.  Dur- 
and  here  exhibits  himself  as  a  man  of  inde- 
pendence, who  relies  upon  the  utterances  of 
the  reason.  He  was  at  first  a  Thomist,  but 
in  his  theory  of  knowledge  begins  with  the 
doctrine  of  Albert  the  Great  (q.v.),  that  the 
nniversals  are  b^are,  in,  and  <0er  the  thing. 
God  sees  the  universal  and  the  particular  in 
one  mental  intuition.  Man  sees  only  the  in- 
dividual,  and  arrives  at  the  general  by  his 
reason.  Hence  he  has  no  a  priori  knowledge. 
Durand  also  separates  sharply  between  3ie 
realms  of  knowledge  and  of  faith.  Tliey  are 
iooommensurable  magnitudes.     Faith  rests 


solely  upon  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  Roman  Church  Is  the  only  authorized  la 
terpreter  of  these.  Theology  is  therefore  not 
a  science,  because  nothing  in  it  is  iu  itself 
certain.  Even  its  subordinate  principles, 
since  they  go  back  to  the  first  principles  which 
arc  founded  upon  authority,  are  not  scientific. 
It  has,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  knowings 
but  only  with  acting.  We  are  not  concernMl 
with  Qod  as  he  Is  in  himself,  but  only 
with  such  knowledge  as  shall  enable  us 
to  act  rightly.  Thus  the  Thomist  system 
is  completely  reversed.  As  to  the  sacrament, 
Durand  taught  that  there  was  no  true  tran- 
substantiation.  (See  J.  Launoy,  SyUahus  ra- 
tionum,  quibus  Durandi  eausa,  etc.,  0pp.  i. 
[written  m  1686] ;  Herzog,  BealeneveloTMedie, 
111.,  778.)  F.  H.  F. 

Dorbln,  John  Price,  D.D.  (  ),  LL.D. 

(  ),  Methodist ;  b.  in  Bourbon  County, 

Ky.,  In  1800 ;  d.  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  17, 
1876.  He  entered  the  M.  £.  ministry  in  1819  ; 
graduated  at  Cincinnati  College,  1825 ;  be- 
came professor  of  languages,  Au^^sta  Col- 
lege, Ky. ;  was  president  of  Dickmson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Pa.,  1884-45  ;  secretary  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  1850-72.  He  was  dis- 
tinguishea  for  eloquence  and  executive  ability. 
Ho  did  much  for  the  increase  of  interest  in 
and  expenditure  for  foreign  missions  by  his 
denomination.  His  Obtervationa  on  his  travels 
in  Europe  (New  York,  1844,  3  vols.),  and  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor 
(1845,  2  vols.)  were  very  popular.  (See  life  by 
J.  A.  Roche,  New  York,  1889.) 

Durham,  The  Bee  o^  a  city  of  England, 
14  m.  s.  of  Newcastle,  was  founded  in  995  by 
Bishop  Ealdhun,  who  fled  thither  from  Ches- 
ter-le-Street  before  the  Danes.  William  the 
Conqueror  made  the  prelate  of  Durham  a 
prince-bishop,  and  the  see  soon  became  one 
of  the  richest  in  England.  The  cathedral, 
containing  the  remains  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  of 
Beda,  was  built  1098-1480.  Under  Henry 
VIII.  the  see  lost  much  of  its  power  and  still 
more  of  its  wealth. 

Durie,  or  Dory,  John,  Protestant ;  b.  at 
Edinburgh,  1596 ;  d.  at  Cassel.  Germany, 
Sept.  26,  1680.  He  was  educated  at  Sedan, 
France,  and  Leyden ;  lived  most  of  his  life- 
on  the  Continent,  where  he  travelled  a  great 
deal,  and  in  every  place  he  was— iu  the  courts, 
of  kings  and  other  rulers,  in  church  assemblies 
and  congregations,  in  private  and  public — he* 
ceased  not  to  press  the  cause  of  church  union. 
He  was  chaplatn  to  Charles  I.  and  to  Mary 
princess  of  Orange ;  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines,  and  in  other 
offices.  But  his  numerous  publications,  his 
correspondence,  his  colloquies,  and  his  Jour- 
ney ings,  all  had  ecclesiastical  union  for  their 
object.  Ho  strove  first  to  unite  Lutheran  and= 
Reformed  churches  ;  then  in  his  own  country 
the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists.  At 
times  he  was  greatly  encouraged,  as  his  schemes 
met  the  favor  of  distinguished  persons,  but  he 
accomplished  nothing  visible  with  all  his 
efforts.    (See  Diet,  Nat.  Biog.  s.v.) 

Dutch  Reformed  Ohurob*  See  RBFOBMxa 
Chubch. 
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Duties,  Oonfliot  o^  a  misnomer  which  has 
occupied  a  large  place  in  books  of  casuistry, 
but  really  has  no  existence,  for  duties  cannot 
clash.  The  conflict  referred  to  occurs  only  in 
the  mind  of  one  at  a  loss  to  determine  what 
his  duty  in  a  given  case  is.  T.  W.  C. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  D.D.  (Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  III.,  1869),  LL.D.  (Harvard, 
1886),Congregationalist;  b.  at  Norwich, Conn., 
Nov.  16,  18% ;  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
1849  ;  studied  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School, 
and  became  professor  of  sacred  literature  in 
it.  1868  ;  president  of  Yale  College,  1886.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  Testament  Revision 
Company. 

Dykes,  James  Oswald,  D.D.  (Edinburgh, 
1878),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Port  Glasgow,  near 
Greenock,  Scotland,  Aug.  14,  1835  ;  gradu- 
ated M.A.  at  Edinburgh  University,  1854 ; 
studied  theology  at  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
1854-58,  and  at  Heidelberg  and  Erlangen, 
1856  ;  became  pastor  at  East  Kilbride,  County 
Lanark,  Scotland,  1859  ;  co-pastor  of  Free  St. 
George's,  Edinburgh,  1861  ;  in  Australia  for 
health's  sake,  1864-67  ;  pastor  of  Regent's 
Square  Presbvterian  Church,  London,  1869  ; 
principal  of  English  Presbyterian  Theological 
College,  London,  1889.  He  is  the  author  of 
From  Jerttsalem  to  Antioch,  London,  1875,  2d 
ed.,  1880 ;  Abraham,  1877,  3d  ed,,  1878  ;  The 
Manifesto  of  the  King,  an  Exposition  of  tlu 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  1881  (a  n.e.  of  8  earlier 
volumes) ;  The  Law  of  the  Ten  Words,  1884 ; 
Tite  Gospel  According  to  Paul,  1888,  and  other 
volumes. 

E. 

Badie,  John,  D.D.  (St.  Andrews,  1850), 
LL.D.  (Glasgow,  1844),  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at  Alva,  Stirlingshire, 
May  9,  1810  ;  d.  in  Glasgow,  Saturday,  June 
3,  1876.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  in  divinity  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Secession  Church,  in  the  same  city ;  was 
licensed,  March  24,  1885 ;  called,  June  24. 
and  ordained,  Sept.  24,  pastor  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Street,  United  Secession,  Churcli,  Glas- 
fow— a  remarkably  short  probationership. 
[e  remained  in  this  position  till  1863,  when, 
with  a  portion  of  the  congregation  (68  mem- 
bers), he  began  the  Lansdowne  church,  in  the 
same  city,  and  ministered  to  it  till  his  death. 
In  1843  he  became  professor  of  biblical  litera- 
ture in  the  United  Secession  Divinity  Hall, 
Edinburgh.  He  thus  did  double  duty,  and  in 
two  places,  but  his  professorial  work  extended 
over  only  two  months  of  the  year.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Com- 
pany. He  was  a  bom  expositor  of  Scripture, 
and  published  commentaries  on  the  Greek 
text  of  Ephesians  (London,  1854),  Colossians 
(1856,  2d  ed.,  1884),  Philippians  (1857,  2d  ed., 
1884),  Galatians  (1869),  first  Thessalonians 
(1877).  He  edited  (and  condensed)  Cruden's 
Concordance,  1839 ;  A  Biblical  Cyclopcedia, 
1849,  25th  ed.,  1888;  Classified  Bible:  an 
Analytical  Concordance  to  Holy  Scripture, 
1856,  6th  ed.  ;  Ecclesiastical  Cychpetdia,  1862, 
6th  ed.,  and  wrote  Life  of  John  Kitto,  Edin- 


burgh, 1857  ;  The  English  Bible :  an  External 
and  Critical  History  of,  London,  1876,  2  vols, 
(a  valuable  book).  (See  his  life  by  James 
Brown,  London,  1878.) 

JBadmer,  a  monk  of  Canterbiiry,  d.  1124(?) ; 
author  of  the  contemporary  life  of  Anselm 
(u.v.),  published  first  at  Antwerp,  1551 ;  and 
01  the  excellent  Historia  Novorum,  a  history 
of  England  from  the  Conquest  till  1122  (besi 
cd.  of  both  by  Rule  in  the  Rolls  series,  Ix)n- 
don,  1884),  and  other  pieces. 

Eadmund,  Sti,  b.  at  Abingdon,  51  m.  w.n.w. 
of  London,  Nov.  20,  117(Ht),  of  Reinald  and 
Mabel  Rich  ;  d.  at  Soisy,  Eastern  Ftance, 
Nov.  16.  1240.  He  was  educated  at  Oxfoid 
and  Paris  (1185-90) ;  taught  in  both  places 
first  secular,  then  sacred  learning ;  preached 
the  crusade  over  a  great  part  of  England, 
1227,  and  won  such  fame  that  in  1234  he  waa 
elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  had  a 
stormy  time  of  it,  opposed  by  Ring,  monks, 
and  the  pope — all  because  he  took  the  side  of 
the  people.  At  last,  in  despair,  he  resigned  in 
the  summer  of  1240  and  entered  the  Cistercian 
monastery  at  Pontigny,  in  Champagne, 
Prance,  but  very  soon  after  removed  to  that 
at  Soisy,  not  far  off,  where  he  died.  He  was 
an  ascetic  of  an  extreme  type,  but  generous, 
kind-hearted,  humble,  and  pure,  and  justly 
entitled  to  sainthood.  He  was  canonized  after 
careful  examination,  1247.  (See  Butler,  lAi>e» 
of  Saints,  under  Nov.  20 ;  Hook's  Arch' 
bishops,  vol.  ill.) 

Bast,  Praying  toward,  a  custom  of  -the 
early  church,  as  appears  from  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  and  Augustine.  It  made 
some  charge  Christians  with  being  sun- wor- 
shippers, but  the  reason  was  that  the  rising 
sun  was  a  type  of  the  new  life.  The  Jews  in 
exile  turned  toward  Jerusalem  in  prayer  (Dan. 
vi.  10),  the  Moslems  toward  Mecca,  their  holy 
city.  T.  W.  C. 

Baster,  the  church  festival  celebrated  in 
memory  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  by 
the  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopal,  ana 
Lutheran  churches,  and  now  also  by  many  of 
the  non -liturgical  churches,  which  otherwise 
do  not  regard  the  church-year.  The  English 
Easter  and  the  German  Ostern  are  denved 
from  the  Saxon  Eastra  or  Eostra,  the  goddess 
of  spring ;  while  in  the  Romanic  languages,  the 
Italian  Pasqua,  the  French  Pdques,  and  in  the 
Scandinavian,  the  Danish  Paaske,  the  name 
has  come  directly  through  the  Latin  Paseka, 
and  the  Greek  ndcxa,  from  the  ^ehrevr  pesaeh, 
the  passover  of  the  Jews.  Some  features  of 
its  popular  celebration,  as.  for  instance,  the 
Easter-egg,  are  of  Teutonic  origin ;  others,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Easter-lamb,  of  Jewish  ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  no  other  Christian  festival 
is  so  thoroughly  an  outgrowth  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit.  The  date  of  its  observance,  such 
as  it  has  been  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice, 
325,  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full 
moon  after  the  vernal  equinox.  As  the  vernal 
equinox  invariably  falls  on  March  21,  the  first 
full  moon  after  the  equinox  may  occur  in  the 
night  between  March  21  and  March  22,  and 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  may  be 
the  next  day.    Thus  March  22  is  the  earliest 
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day  on  which  Easter  can  fall.  There  may, 
however,  pass  a  whole  lunar  month,  minus 
one  day,  alter  the  equinox  before  the  first  full 
moon  occurs,  and  again,  there  may  pass  a 
whole  week,  minus  one  day,  after  the  first 
full  moon  before  a  Sunday  comes  round,  and 
thus  Easter  may  fall  as  late  as  April  25.  The 
date  of  its  observance  must  consequently  vary 
from  year  to  year,  though  within  the  above 
terms,  and  with  it  will  also  vary  those  other 
church  festivals  which  are  dependent  upon 
it.  The  stipulations  of  the  Council  of  mce, 
however,  were  the  result  of  a  protracted 
controversy,  the  so-called  Paschal- Contrrwer- 
t»«9,  which  see. 

Bastam  Ohorch.    See  Greer  Church. 

S'-bal  {stone),  a  mountain  in  Ephraim  over 
a^nst  Mt.  Qerizim,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  valley  500  yards  wide,  in  which  is  the 
town  of  Shechem.  From  Ebal  the  curses  of 
the  law  were  pronounced  (Deut.  xxvii.  13). 

T.  W.  C. 

Bbbo,  archbishop  of  Hheims ;  b.  786 ;  d. 
March  20,  851.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Saxon 
serf,  but  was  made  a  freeman  by  Charle- 
magne ;  educated  in  a  cloister  school  as  the 
foster-brother  of  Louis  the  Pious ;  ordained 

Sriest,  and  in  816  appointed  archbishop  of 
;heims.  In  822  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 
Danish  mission  and  made  2  visits  to  Den- 
mark. He  also  succeeded  in  having  Harold 
Klak  baptized  at  Mavence  in  826.  Neverthe- 
less, his  mission  work  was  nothing  but  politi- 
cal intrigue,  and  the  same  cliaracter  bears  his 
work  at  home.  He  deserted  Louis  the  Pious 
ia  a  most  Tingrateful  manner  and  joined  his 
rebellious  sons.  When  the  emperor  again  re- 
turned to  power  he  sought  to  be  reconciled  to 
him,  but  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  re- 
tained there  for  several  years.  I&instated  by 
Lot  hair,  he  was  again  expelled  by  Charles, 
and  he  died  in  obscurity  in  the  diocese  of 
Hildesheim,  where  Louis  the  German  had 
given  him  a  refuse.  He  is  by  some  considered 
to  have  had  a  pnncipal  part  in  the  authorship 
of  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  Decretals.      C.  P. 

Ebed  Jatn,  gurnamed  Bar  Brika,  **  Son  of 
the  Blessed,"  a  Nestorian  theologian,  was  first 
bishop  of  Sinshar,  in  Arabia,  and  afterward 
metropolitan  of  Nesebia,  or  Loba,  in  Armenia, 
where  he  died  in  1818.  His  dogmatical  works 
on  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  the  sacra- 
ments, etc.,  have  been  edited  in  Svriac  and 
Latin  by  A.  Mai,  and  are  found  m  Script, 
Vet.,  X.,  817-66 ;  his  poetical  works  are  found 
in  Ajssemanni,  Bibl.  Or,,  iii.,  1,  p.  825  sqq. 

ZSbionitea  (Hebrew,  poor),  a  name  first  ap- 
plied to  the  early  Christians  of  Jerusalem  be- 
cause of  their  poverty.  Then  it  was  applied 
to  Jews  who  had  become  Christians.  When 
certain  Jewish  Christians  separated  themselves 
from  the  general  movement  of  the  church, 
and  either  laid  an  undue  or  an  exclusive  im- 
portance upon  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  they  m  particular  received  this  name. 
Discussions  upon  Ebionitism  have  been  very 
prominent  in  connection  with  the  attempts  of 
the  school  of  Baur  to  explain  the  early  Chris- 
tian history  according  to  the  scheme  of  Hegel. 


But  it  is  evident  that  altogether  too  much  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  the  Ebionites  ; 
that  the  Jewish  elements  in  Christianity  which 
have  had  a  great  influence  upon  it  are  the 
le^timate  outcome  of  the  fact  that  Christi- 
anity is  founded  upon  Judaism  ;  that  the  he- 
retical Jewish  Christianity  which  received  the 
name  Ebionitism  soon  separated  itself,  and 
never  had  any  appreciable  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  church.  (See  Ritschl, 
ErUstehung  der  altkatholischen  Kirche,  p.  152 
ff. ,  and  Harnack,  DogmengesehieJtte,  i. ,  215-40.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Bbnurd  (JohannM  Baiarich),  August, 
Ph.D.  (Erlangen,  1841),  Lie.  Theol.  (Erlangen, 
1842),  D.D.  (Basel,  1847) ;  Reformed  ;  b.  at 
Erlangen,  Jan.  18,  1818 ;  d.  there,  July  28, 
1888.  He  studied  at  Erlangen  and  Berlin  ; 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Ziirich.  1844-47  ; 
at  Erlangen,  1847-61,  and  since  1875  was  pas- 
tor of  the  French  Reformed  church  there. 
He  wrote  many  literary  works  under  the 
pseudonyms  Gottfried  flammberg.  Christian 
beutsch,  Sigmund  Sturm,  or  Schliemann,  d.  j., 
and  many  theological  works  under  his  proper 
name,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Oospel 
Hiaory  (Erlangen,  1842,  dd  ed.,  1868,  Eng. 
trans.,  Edinburgh,  1868) ;  Die  iroschottisehe 
Muaionskirche,  Gtltersloh,  1873 ;  Apologetics 
(1874-75,  2  parts,  2d  ed.,  1st  part,  1878,  2d 
part,  1881,  Eng.  trans.,  1886-87,  8  vols.); 
Bohifatius,  der  Zerstorer  des  columbanischeti 
Kirchentums  aufdem  Festlande,  1882  ;  Lebens* 
fihrungen,  1888. 

Bo-bat'-a-na,  the  cajHtal  of  Media,  onca 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Ezra  vi.  2),  often  in 
the  Apocrypha  (cf.  especially  Judith  i.  1  sqq.), 
and  in  Greek  authors  (cf.  especially  Herodotus, 
i.  08,  00) ;  tlie  modern  Hamadan,  in  Persia, 
'165  m.  s.w.  of  Teheran.  It  was  the  Persian 
royal  summer  residence.  There  Cyrus'  decree 
concernuig  the  building  of  the  temple  was 
found.  The  tombs  of  Mordecai  and  Esther 
are  now  shown  there. 

Bcgberht.    See  Egbert. 

Boce  Homo  ("  Behold  the  man**)  is  the 
Latin  rendering  in  the  Vulgate  of  the  Greek 
words  by  which,  in  John  xix.  5.  Pilate  presents 
Jesus  to  the  people,  and  has  afterwai'd  become 
a  technical  term  applied  to  pictures  of  Christ 
as  the  suffering  Saviour. 

Bcclesiastes,  the  Greek  name  of  a  book 
the  author  of  which  calls  himself  Koheleth, 
one  who  gathers  an  assembly,  or,  as  many 
think,  who  addresses  such  an  assembly,  i.e., 
is  a  preacher.  Its  canonical  authority  is  un- 
disputed. Its  author  was  either  Solomon,  as 
tradition  declares,  or  some  later  inspired  writer 
who  availed  himself  of  his  large  and  varied 
experience  and  spoke  as  in  his  name.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  latter  opinion  is  the  style 
of  the  book,  in  jvhich  occur  words  that  are 
not  used  at  all  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, others  that  occur  there  rarely,  and  others 
that  are  found  onlv  in  the  Chaidee  of  Ezra 
and  Daniel ;  and  besides,  the  i^revalent  con- 
struction is  different  from  classic  Hebrew  as 
to  the  use  of  participles,  the  relative,  and 
what  is  known  as  vav  eontersite.  Some  say, 
however  that  these  peculiarities  may  be  due 
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to  Solomon's  long  Intercourse  with  foreigners, 
and  that  the  Chaldaisms  may  be  fragments 
preserved  from  the  common  tongue  of  which 
the  Semitic  languages  were  offshoots.  The 
book  is  discursive  and  apothep;matic,  and  the 
precise  course  of  the  thought  is  not  easily  as- 
certained, but  the  chief  theme  is  very  appar- 
ent— viz.,  the  vaniU'  of  all  human  pursuits 
apart  from  the  chief  end  of  life,  and  the  con- 
sequent wisdom  of  making  the  fear  of  God 
and  the  keeping  of  his  conunandments  our 
main  aim.  To  reach  this  it  roams  over  a  wide 
field  of  experience  and  observation,  not  ob- 
serving the  logical  divisions  of  a  philosophical 
treatise,  at  times  introducing  a  string  of  prov- 
erbs (vii.  1-22,  X.  1-20),  now  apparently  a 
pessimist,  again  an  optimist,  but  never  a 
sceptic,  often  observing  the  parallelism  pecul- 
iar to  poetry  and  again  relapsing  into  prose. 
The  writer  records  with  entire  freedom  the 
successive  moods,  whether  sad  or  genial, 
through  which  he  passes,  and  sometimes  there 
are  utterances  which  one  Is  perplexed  to  un- 
derstand or  to  reconcile  with  other  portions 
of  Holy  Writ,  but  this  only  shows  that  we  are 
not  to  deduce  opinions  from  detached  portions 
or  sentiments,  but  to  weigh  the  general  scope 
and  combined  force  of  the  whole.  The  book, 
with  all  its  peculiarities  and  difficulties,  is  a 
constituent  part  of  Scripture,  and  its  absence 
would  leave  a  void  in  the  sacred  literature  in- 
tended to  instruct  and  guide  man  amid  the 
varied  phases  of  human  life.  Lit.  Tayler 
Lewis  in  Lange  ;  Perowne  in  Camb.  Bible  for 
Schools.  T.  W.  C. 

Boclealastical  History.  See  Church  His- 
tory. 

Bcdeaiaatical 'Polity.  See  Chxtrch  Pol- 
ity. 

Bccleaiastioiii.    See  Psbudepiorapha. 

Bo^Johann,  Mayer  ▼on,  D.D.  (Freiburg, 
1510),  Koman  Catholic  opponent  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  b.  at  £ck,  Swabia,  Nov.  13,  1486 ; 
d.  at  Ingolstadt.  Bavaria,  Feb.  10,  1548.  He 
studied  at  Heidelberg  philosophy  and  classics, 
at  Tubingen  theology  and  philosophy,  and  at 
Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  law.  After  such  a 
preparation  he  was  ordained  a  priest  (1506), 
and  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ingolstadt,  1510.  He  quickly  won 
a  wide  reputation  for  scholastic  laming,  but 
especially  for  dialectical  skill  ana  readiness. 
Accordingly  when  Luther  issued  his  famous 
95  theses  he  entered  the  lists  against  him 
(March,  1518)  by  his  ms.  book  Obelisd  {'*  obe- 
lisci"  were  marks  made  in  books  bj  Origen  in 
his  Hexapla,  which  called  attention  to  sus- 
picious words  or  passages,  hence  the  title  of 
Eck's  book  was  well  chosen).  Luther  denom- 
inated his  reply  AiterUci,  a  title  borrowed  also 
from  Origen 's  custom.  He  and  £ck  had  been 
friends,  and  Eck's  tone  grieved  him  greatly. 
At  the  Leipzig  Disputation  (STune  27^uly  16, 
1519)  with  Karlstadt  and  Luther  he  argued  on 
the  Catholic  side,  and  with  the  effect  that 
Duke  George  of  Saxony  was  confirmed  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Reformation,  while  Luther 
was  damaged  in  the  opinion  of  the  hearers  by 
being  compelled  to  confess  sympathy  with 
Ht]|8.    From  that  time  on  £ck  devoted  himself 


to  opposing  the  Reformation.  He  had  meagre 
success.  It  is  true  that  he  induced  Leo  X.  to 
issue  a  bull  against  Luther,  but  he  had  great 
labor  in  getting  it  read,  although  he  ret  turned 
with  it  to  Germany  with  the  authority  of 
papal  nunciu.  He  found  himself  a  butt  of 
lidicule,  and  was  compelled  to  flee  from  place 
to  place  to  avoid  being  mobbed.  His  vanity, 
however,  sustained  him,  and  he  had  some- 
thing to  boast  of  as  the  great  champion  of  the 
old  faith.  In  1521  and  1523  he  visited  Rome 
to  solicit  help  in  opposing  Protestantism.  In 
1524  he  took  part  m  the  Kegensburg  conven- 
tion; in  1525  went  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
then  to  England,  where  he  was  pleasantly  re- 
ceived by  Henry  VIII.  In  1526  he  appeared 
against  &colampadius  at  the  Baden  (im  Aar- 
gau)  conference.  May  21  to  June  8.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  reply  to  the  Aucs- 
burg  Confession  (1580),  and  prevented  the 
Roman  Catholic  princes  from  accepting  the 
Regensburg  Interim  of  1541.  He  was  indeed 
indefatigable  in  his  opposition  to  Protestant- 
ism,  and  used  every  available  means.  He  had 
ready  wit  and  considerable  learning,  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  use.  Although  possl^ 
slandered,  there  is  nothing  proved  against  his 
character.  His  vanity,  his  partisanship  were 
faults,  but  easily  forgiven.  His  writings  in- 
clude an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Roman 
papacy,  the  principal  theme  of  the  Leipzig 
Disputation  (De  primatu  Peti-i  adversvs  Lua- 
derum,  1520) ;  a  manual  of  apologetics  against 
Luther  (Enchiridion  locorum  eommunium  ad- 
versus  Lutherum,  1525,  46th  ed.,  1576),  and  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Gkrman,  Ingol- 
stadt. 1537,  rev.  ed.,  1550.  (See  li|e  by  Th. 
Wiedemann,  Regensburg,  1865.) 

Sokhart  (generally  called  Meister  Eckart), 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most  impressive 
representatives  of  German  mysticism,  was 
born  in  Thuringia  between  1250-60  ;  entered 
the  Dominican  order  ;  studied  philosophy  in 
Paris,  which  city  he  often  visited  ;  was  made 
a  prior  at  Erfurt  in  1298 ;  taught  theology  at 
Strassburg  in  1812  ;  moved  in  1317  to  Frank- 
fort ;  llv^  afterward  at  Cologne,  and  died 
before  1829.  His  system  is  pantheism  ;  God 
and  nature  are  one.  But  the  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  nature-absorbing  God  and  not  on  the 
God-inspired  nature,  and  his  pantheism  ends 
in  an  ascetic  ecstasy  wliose  visions  are  sub- 
limely poetical  in  spite  of  their  austerity.  He 
was  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Dominican 
order,  but  at  many  points  he  approached  so 
near  to  Scotus  Erigena,  the  Beghards,  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  the  Waldenses, 
etc.,  that  he  came  into  bad  repute,  and  difficul- 
ties arose.  The  bull,  however,  condemning 
certain  of  his  doctrines  did  not  appear  until 
after  his  death.  (See,  for  his  selected  works, 
Auagewiihlte  Predigten  und  verwandte  Schrift- 
stilcke.  Mil  einer  einleitenden  Manoffraphie, 
von  W.  SchCpflf,  Leipzig,  1889  ;  cf.  Preger. 
Qeschichte  der  deutschen  Mystik  im  MitteU 
alter ^  1874;  Jundt,  Eistoire  du  pantlMsnte 
popvlair,  Strassburg,  1875  ;  and  monographs 
by  Mart  onsen,  German  trans.,  Hamburg,  1842 ; 
Bach,  Vienna,  1864  ;  Lasson,  Berlin.  1868 ; 
Linsemann,  TUbhigen,  1873;  Haupt,  1874 
etc.) 
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ScleotioB,  a  name  given  to  certain  ancient 
philosophers  who  selected  from  different  sys- 
tems what  they  saw  fit  and  combined  it  into  a 
system  of  their  own.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Neoplatonists  of  Alexandria, 
whose  chief  exponents  were  Plotinus.  Por- 
phyry, and  Proclus.  T.  W.  C. 

Sc-the'-aia,  the  name  given  to  a  letter  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Heracuus  in  G38  to  pacify 
the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  Eutychian 
heresy ;  but  as  it  did  not  meet  with  general 
favor  and  was  condemned  by  Pope  John  IV., 
it  was  ivithdrawn  by  the  emperor,  Constans 
IL  T.  W.  C. 

B  dea-sa,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, 78  m.  s.w.  of  Diarbekir.  Christianity 
was  early  introduced  into  it,  and  the  city  con- 
tained 800  monasteries.  It  was  the  seat  of 
Ephraim  Syr  us  and  his  school.  Here  the 
famous  portrait  of  Christ  said  to  have  been 

Sainted  by  St.  Luke  and  sent  by  the  Saviour 
imself,  with  a  letter,  to  Abgarus,  king  of 
Edessa,  was  preserved,  till  it  was  carried,  in 
944,  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Rome. 
Neither  the  picture  nor  the  letter  appears  to 
have  any  hutorical  foundation.  The  city, 
which  contains  40,000  inhabitants,  is  still  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  T.  W.  C. 

Bddy,  Richard,  S.T.D.  (Tufts,  1688),  Uni- 
versalist ;  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  June  21, 
1828  ;  has  been  in  the  ministry  since  1851,  and 
since  1878  president  of  the  Uni  versalist  His- 
torical Society.  He  wrote  Univermdism  in 
America^  a  Historp,  Boston,  1884-86,  2  vols. 

Bden  (cf.  Accadian  Sdin,  "  a  plain''),  the 
primitive  home  of  our  first  parents  (Gen.  ii.  8), 
of  uncertain  or  unknown  localitv ;  probably 
in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  or  in  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates.  Cf.  art.  Asstriologt,  p. 
54. 

Bderahaim,  Alfred,  Ph.D.  (Kiel,  1855), 
D.D.  (Vienna,  Berlin,  and  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh), Church  of  England  ;  b.  of  Jewish 
parents  in  Vienna,  March  7,  1825  ;  d.  at  Men- 
tone,  France,  Saturday,  March  16,  1889. 
After  studying  at  Vienna  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity  ;  entered  the  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, 1843.  and  in  1849  became  mmister  of 
the  Free  Church  ;  in  1875  entered  the  Church 
of  England  ;  was  vicar  at  Loders,  Dorsetshire, 
1876-^.  when  he  finally  went  into  literary  re- 
tirement at  Oxford.  Of  his  numerous  works 
may  be  mentioned  The  Home  and  Synoffogue 
cf  the  Modern  Jew,  1872;  The  Temple;  iU 
ifinUtry  and  Serneee  as  tltey  were  in  the 
Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  London,  1874 ;  BiMe 
History  (down  to  the  Assyrian  captivity), 
1875-87,  8  vols.  ;  The  Life  and  Times  ofJevus 
ths  Messiah,  1883.  2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1886,  New 
York.  rep.  1  vol.  ;  Prophecy  and  HisUxry  in 
Bdation  to  t?te  Messiah,  1885  ;  Jesv^  tJte  Mes- 
siah (abridgment  of  Life  and  Times),  1890. 

Bdlot,  RMoript,  both  are  orders  enjoining 
or  prohibiting  some  line  of  conduct,  but  the 
latter  differs  from  the  former  in  that  it  is  is- 
sued in  response  to  an  inquiry.  Famous  edicts 
are  those  (1)  of  the  Roman  emperor  Constan- 
tioe  (818-28)  establishing  Christianity  ;  (2)  of 
Worms  (1521),  which  condemned  Luther ;  (8) 


of  Nantes  (1598),  which  guaranteed  the 
Huguenots  certain  religious  rights.  See 
FbIncb,  Reformed  Church  of. 

Sdifioation  (huilding  up)  denotes  in  spirit- 
ual things  the  growth  of  the  believer  in  the 
graces  of  Christian  character.  The  means  of 
securing  it  are  prayer,  meditation,  reading 
the  Scnptures,  attendance  upon  public  wor- 
ship, the  use  of  the  sacraments,  and  mutual 
conference.  And  each  believer  is  bound  also 
to  edify  others  by  a  holy  and  blameless  walk, 
and  by  the  diligent  use  of  such  means  of  grace 
as  are  within  his  reach.  T.  W.  C. 

B'-dom  (red),  called  also  Idumcea  and  Mt. 
Seir.  It  extended  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
Akaba,  and  east  of  the  Arabah  to  the  desert 
of  Arabia.  It  is  a  mountain  district,  well 
watered  and  bearing  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
plant  and  vegetable  life.  Its  first  inhabitants 
were  the  Horites  ((Jen.  xiv.  6),  who  were 
probably  cave-dtoellers.  They  were  dispos- 
sessed bv  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  8),  the  chief  of 
whose  descendants  are  called  "dukes"  (w. 
15-81),  probably  the  same  as  the  Bedouin 
Sheikhs  of  modern  times.  The  enmity  of 
Jacob  aod  Esau  was  perpetuated  in  their  de- 
scendants. Edom  at  nrst  opposed  the  passage 
of  Israel  through  their  country  (Num.  xx.  20), 
but  afterward  granted  it  (Deut.  ii.  4-7).  Saul 
warred  with  the  Edomites  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47) 
and  David  conquered  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  14), 
but,  at  the  instigation  of  Hadad,  they  revolted 
against  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  14).  Edom  was 
for  a  long  time  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  but  asserted  their  independence  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoram  (2  Kings  viii.  20-22).  Sub- 
sequently they  seized  the  southern  part  of 
Judah,  and  were  succeeded  in  Mt.  Seir  by  the 
Nabatheans.  Their  new  home  took  the  name 
of  Idunuea.  Here,  in  the  days  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, they  were  defeated  by  Judas  M.,  and 
afterward  subjugated  and  forciblv  prosely- 
tized by  John  Hyrcanus,  b.c.  180.  From 
them  sprang  Antipater,  who  obtained  the 
government  of  Judsea,  b.c.  47,  and  his  son 
was  Herod  the  Qreat.  The  prophecies  which 
foretold  tlie  destruction  of  Edom  (Jer.  xlix. 
7-22,  Obadiah  8)  have  been  strikingly  ful- 
filled.  The  many  ruined  cities  of  their  coun- 
try attest  the  former  greatness  and  the  present 
desolation.  (See  E.  ft.  Palmer,  Desert  of  the 
Exodus,  London  and  New  York,  187t.) 

T.  W.  C. 

SduoaUoa  among  the  Habrewa,  so  far  as 
the  body  of  the  people  was  concerned,  con- 
sisted mainly  in  the  instruction  given  by  par- 
ents (Deut.  vi.  (^0,  20,  21),  which,  with  the 
influence  exerted  by  their  ritual,  gave  them  a 
mental  training  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
contemporary  nation.  There  was  a  body  of 
educated  men— the  priests,  the  surveyors  of 
Canaan  (Josh,  xviii.  8,  9),  the  annalists,  and 
those  who  did  business  with  foreign  courts 
(2  Kings  xviii.  26).  The  schools  of  the  proph- 
ets  (1  Sam.  xix.  20,  2  Kings  ii.  3,  5.  7,  15) 
added  to  the  number.  Dunng  the  captivity 
the  synagogue  system  was  developea,  and 
with  it  regular  instruction  to  the  young  by 
authorized  teachers.  Tliis  Included  the  teach- 
ing of  a  trade  to  each  pupil,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  who,  although  well  trained  by 
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Gamaliel,  had  learned  the  art  of  tent-making 
( A.ct8  xviii.  3).  Qirls,  although  higher  in  posi- 
tion than  in  other  countries,  received  only  the 
rudiments  of  learning.  The  Hebrew  ideal 
wife,  *'  the  capable  woman"  described  in 
Prov.  xxxi.  (10-31),  did  not  have  a  great  deal 
of  book  knowledge.  T.  W.  C. 

Bdooation,  MinljiteriaL  From  the  earliest 
ages  the  church  was  accustomed  to  aid  in 
training  indigent  students  for  the  ministry. 
This  was  done  at  first  by  the  primitive  fathers 
and  afterward  by  the  monastic  establishments. 
At  the  Reformation  the  end  was  reached  by 
scholarships  attached  to  the  schools  or  by  con- 
tributions from  congregations  or  individuals. 
In  Britain  university  endowments  were  made 
for  the  purpose.  In  America  colleges,  such 
9k  Harvard,  Yale,  Nassau  Hall,  and  Queens, 
were  founded  with  this  aim  in  view.  After- 
ward societies  were  formed  to  aid  students 
with  the  necessary  means.  The  American 
Education  Society,  formed  in  1815,  up  to  this 
time  has  aided  7500.  The  Board  of  Eaucation 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  formed  in  1819, 
has  aided  more  than  one  half  of  her  ministers. 
The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  formed  its 
board  in  1832.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  has 
two  societies  :  one  for  the  Increase  of  the  Min- 
istry (1857),  the  other,  tlie  Evangelical  Educa- 
tional Society  (1862),  both  prosperous  and  use- 
ful. The  Methodists  organized  a  board  in 
1869.  The  Baptists  have  local  organizations, 
as  do  also  the  Reformed  (Gterman),  the  Luther- 
ans, and  nearly  all  other  Christian  bodies.  It 
has  been  justly'  said  that  to  the  wise  and  liberal 
policy  thus  pursued  is  due  the  high  character 
of  the  Protestant  ministry  in  this  country,  not 
only  for  moral  and  religious  worth,  but  also 
for  broad  intelligence  and  sound  learning. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  many  colleges,  and 
are  increasing  their  seminaries  for  the  more 
thorough  training  of  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood. T.  W.  C. 

Hd'-'TB-'i  (strong).  1.  One  of  the  two  capitals 
of  Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  88),  and  afterward  in 
the  limits  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  81).  Its 
ruins  cover  a  large  space,  and  are  now  called 
Eldhra.  2.  A  town  of  Naphtali,  near  Kedesh 
(Josh.  xix.  37). 

Bdwards,  Bela  Bates,  D.D.  (Dartmouth, 
1844),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Southampton, 
Mass.,  July  4,  1802  ;  graduated  at  Amherst 
College,  1824,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1880  ;  became  professor  of  sacred 
literature  in  the  latter  institution,  1848  ;  d.  at 
Athens.  Ga.,  April  20.  1852.  He  edited  the 
American  Quartefiy  Register,  1828-42,  and 
the  BibliotTieea  Sacra,  1844-52.  He  wrote  a 
meritorious  Missionary  Oaietteer^  Boston, 
1832,  reprinted  in  J.  Newton  Brown's  Bvrt/do- 
pfFdia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  ed.  Philadel- 
phia, 1859,  pp.  1187-1250. 

Bdwards,  Jonathan,  the  elder ;  b.  at  East 
Windsor,  Conn.,  Oct.  5.  1703 ;  d.  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  March  22,  1758.  The  family  of 
Edwards  was  of  Welsh  origin,  and  his  great- 
grandfather had  emigrated  to  America  at  an 
early  date,  and  settled  in  Hartford.  His 
father,  Timothy  Edwards,  was  born  in  Hart- 
ford in  1669,  was  settled  in  Windsor  in  1694, 


and  continued  to  serve  here  in  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  till  1758.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
and  accurate  learning,  a  faithful  pastor,  and 
a  t  ruly  religious  man .  His  parish  enjoyed  fre- 
quent revivals.  And  thus  his  son  was  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  both  highly  intellectual 
and  genuinely  religious. 

Edwards  began  to  exhibit  very  early  the 
superior  powers  of  mind  with  which  he  was 
endowed.  At  10  years  of  age  he  was  able  to 
refute  with  cogency  and  wit  the  doctrine  that 
the  soul  is  material  and  sleeps  with  the  body 
till  the  resurrection.  At  13  years  of  age  he 
was  ready  for  college,  and  entered  at  Yale, 
lie  had  already  made  some  original  observa- 
tions upon  the  habits  of  spiders,  which  proved 
great  talent  for  natural  science.  But  the 
course  of  study  at  that  day,  the  influences  of 
his  home,  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  col- 
onies, and  still  more  his  own  peculiarly  deep 
religious  nature,  all  turned  him  more  and  more 
toward  the  ministry  as  his  calling  in  life. 
When  14  years  of  age  he  was  reading  Locke's 
Essay  upon  Human  Understanding ,  enjoying 
a  far  higher  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  its 
pages ''  than  the  most  greedy  miser  finds  when 
gathering  up  handf uls  of  silver  and  gold  from 
some  newly- discovered  treasure."  The  col- 
lege was  much  broken  up  during  this  period, 
and  Edwards  had  to  migrate  with  his  class 
from  New  Haven  to  Wethersfleld,  and  back 
again  to  New  Haven.  But  his  studies  suffered 
no  interruption.  He  early  formed  the  habit 
of  studying  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  mere  note-taking,  but  as  a 
means  of  the  independent  exercise  of  his  mind. 
Notes  *'  on  the  mind  "  remain,  which  contain 
the  seeds  of  his  most  important  subsequent 
work.  Indeed,  his  theory  of  virtue,  whether 
derived  from  a  reading  of  Cumberland  or 
from  his  Bible,  is  as  clearly  stated  in  these 
boyish  notes  as  in  the  treatise  written  in  ma- 
ture manhood.  Thus  he  went  on  in  indepcn* 
dent  study  till,  in  the  year  1720.  lie  graduated 
with  the  nighest  honors  of  the  college. 

The  next  two  years  of  Edwards'  life  were 
spent  at  college  preparing  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  His  religious  life  had  already  taken 
upon  itself  that  deep  and  even  mystic  char- 
acter which  always  distinguished  him.  Early 
religious  emotions  and  the  habit  of  secret 
prayer  had  given  way  to  later  coldness,  but  he 
uad  come  out  of  this  into  the  clear  light  of 
the  love  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine 
sovereignty  had  been  a  stumbling-block  to 
him,  but  he  had  come  not  only  to  acquiesce  in 
it,  but  even  to  regard  it  as  infinitely  glorious, 
and  it  remained  a  leading  thought  with  him 
through  life.  His  first  ministerial  experience 
was  in  the  town  of  New  York,  where  ho 
preached  about  8  months,  and  w*as  afterward 
invited  to  settle,  but  did  not  accept.  In  1723 
he  returned  to  the  college  as  tutor,  and  remain- 
ed there  3  years.  It  was  a  critical  time  for  the 
institution.  The  rector,  Mr.  Cutler,  had  be- 
come an  Episcopalian,  and  his  ofllce  had  been 
declared  vacant.  The  whole  duty  of  instruc- 
tion and  government  devolved  upon  Edwards 
and  2  other  young  men,  and  President  Clap 
was  afterward  resuiy  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
debtedness not  only  of  the  college,  but  of  liter- 
ature to  them.    Amid  these  occupatioDs  Ed- 
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wards'  reli^ous  life  deepened,  and  here  we  find 
the  beginning  of  those  70  resolutions  which 
formed  the  guiding  force  of  his  character,  And 
of  which  the  6th  was,  '*  Resolved,  to  live  with 
all  my  might  while  I  do  live." 

In  1737  Edwards  was  installed  as  colleague 
pastor  with  his  grandfather,  the  aged  and 
venerable  Solomon  Stoddard,  over  the  church 
in  Northampton,  Mass.  Mr.  Stoddard  lived 
till  1729.  Meantime  Edwards  had  married 
Miss  Sarah  Pierrepont,  a  lady  of  rare  religious 
nature,  who  was  a  help  meet  for  such  a  man. 
For  some  years  no  great  event  marked  the 
course  of  the  Northampton  life,  but  in  1784  a 
revival  of  religion  occurred  which  was  of  un- 
usual power  and  extent.  The  revival  was  the 
result  of  Edwards'  preaching  in  a  fresh  and 
original  manner  of  the  old  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation by  faith,  which  the  inroads  of  a  Pela- 
l^anizing  Arminian&wi  had  already  brought 
into  considerable  neglect.  The  revival,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  Edwards'  great  practical 
services  to  the  church,  was  also  the  beginning 
of  his  labors  as  a  CDnstructive  theologian.  J^ 
a  consequence  of  the  revival  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  public  with  3  volumes,  a  Narrative 
of  Surprtsinff  Convergions  (1736)  and  Five 
bUeourset  (1788),  of  which  the  first  was  upon 
Justification.  The  religious  interest  waned 
somewhat  for  a  time,  but  in  1740,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  visit  of  Whiteflcld,  who  arrived 
in  Northampton,  Oct.  16,, there  occurred  an- 
other revival  of  great  power.  It  was  accom- 
panied with  some  excesses  which  have  since 
appeared  in  similar  seasons,  in  which  phvt- 
ical  excitement  played  a  large  part,  and  led 
also  to  some  irregularities  in  the  way  of  lay 
preaching,  and  the  intrusion  of  ministers  into 
other  ministers'  parishes.  Edwards,  who 
was  the  most  powerful  preacher  in  New  Eng- 
land, had  himself  done  evangelistic  work  m 
Tarious  places,  and  so  had  many  others.  All 
these  things   gave   offence ;    but   the   chief 

SDund  of  offence  was  the  fact  that  the  revival 
d  emphasis  upon  the  new  birth,  and  had  a 
direct  and  evident  tendency  to  break  up  a  sys- 
tem then  prevailing  in  New  England,  intro- 
duced by  the  so-called  **  Half-way  Covenant" 
(q.7.)>  which  made  the  church  a  school  for 
educating  men  in  religion,  and  thus  making 
them  Christians  bv  a  gradual  and  indefinite 
process.  Hence  tnere  arose  a  great  contro- 
Tersy,  in  which  Edwards  took  part  by  sev- 
eral works,  DUUnguUhing  Marks  of  a  Work 
of  the  Spint  of  Qod  (1741),  T/ioughU  on  t?ie 
JSeneal  (11^2),  and  after  a  change  of  view  as 
to  the  subject  consequent  upon  experiences 
which  followed  upon  the  revival,  Qualifica' 
tionsfor  FuU  Communion  (1749). 

It  was  this  change  of  view,  whereby  Ed- 
wards had  come  to  discard  the  practice  which 
his  grandfather  had  introduced,  of  inviting 
persons  confessedly  unre^enerato  to  the  com- 
munion in  the  hope  of  their  conversion,  which 
led  to  a  painful  crisis  in  his  life.  The  church 
did  not  take  kindly  to  his  new  ideas.  They 
raised  a  storm  about  him,  denied  him  a  hear- 
ing, called  a  council,  and  dismissed  him  (1750). 
He  was  thus  driven  out  of  the  most  favorable 
position,  as  one  would  think,  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  finallv  had  to  accept  the  post  of  mis 
tionarj  to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridgo,  Mass., 


whither  ho  went  the  following  year.  In  this 
position  he  was  an  able  and  laborious  teacher 
of  his  humble  charge.  He  also  fougtit  suc- 
cessfully the  first  fight  in  America  with  the 
rapacious  Indian  ag^ent.  But  his  retirement 
gave  him  opportunity  to  do  greater  things 
than  he  might  have  done  had  he  remained  in 
Northampton.  In  his  abundant  leisure  he 
prepared  the  treatises  upon  The  Freedom  of 
the  Will  (1764).  on  Virtue  (written  in  1755>, 
and  OHgindt  Sin  (1758).  They  were  the  fruit 
of  his  long  and  profound  studies  upon  the 
state  of  the  country  and  the  *'  prevailing" 
Arminianism.  They  were  a  stout  defence  of 
the  principal  tenets  of  the  old  Calvinism,  but 
they  contained  the  seeds  of  those  great  modi- 
fications which  the  course  of  the  "  Edwaru- 
ean,"  or  New  England  school  of  theology, 
has  developed.     See  New  Enoulnd  Thk- 

OLOOT. 

Edwards'  daughter  Esther  had  married  the 
Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  who  had  been  made  presi- 
dent of  the  college  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  In 
1757  he  died,  and  the  trustees,  meeting  soon 
after  his  death,  elected  Edwards  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  call  was  probably  an  unwelcome 
one.  It  was  certainly  a  perplexing  one,  for 
Edwards  had  laid  his  plans  for  the  production 
of  a  number  of  works  by  which  he  hoped  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion.  But  ho  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  a  council,  and  they,  to 
the  permanent  loss  of  the  world,  advised  him 
to  accept.  It  is  said  that  he  burst  into  tears. 
But  finally  he  went.  He  was  inaugurated 
president  in  1758.  He  had  scarcely  entered 
upon  the  work  of  the  presidency,  when  he 
was  inoculated  with  the  small- pox.  The  dis- 
ease took  an  unfavorable  turn,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  after  he  had  dropped  his  pen  at  Stock- 
bridge  he  was  dead. 

The  besX  editions  of  his  works  are  the  Wor- 
cester, originallv  published  in  8  vols.,  1809, 
now  republlshecf  in  4,  and  the  D wight  ed.,  10 
vols..  New  York,  1829-80.  There  still  exist 
many  unpublished  mss.  Dwight's  ed.  in^ 
eludes  a  life.  (See  also  A.  V.  G.  Allen; 
JonatJubn  Edwards,  Boston,  1889.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Bdwards,  Jonathan,  the  younger ;  b.  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  May  d6,  1745  ;  d.  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1,  1801.  He  was 
but  6  years  of  age  when  the  family  removed 
to  Stockbridge,  and  since  his  playfellows 
here  were  usually  Indian  children,  he  natu- 
rally became  very  proficient  in  their  language. 
This  circumstance,  which  was  regarded  with 
some  surprise,  determined  his  father  to  devote 
him  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  among  the 
Indians,  and  to  send  him  to  the  Oneidas  upon 
the  Susquehanna  River  in  care  of  Rev.  Gideon 
Hawley,  when  but  10  years  of  age,  to  learn 
their  language.  But  the  war  then  in  progress 
interfered,  and  he  returned  to  Stockbridge  in 
less  than  a  year.  Next  came  the  removal  to 
Princeton,  and  then  the  speedy  death  of  his 
father,  followed  by  the  death  in  the  some  year 
of  his  mother.  Though  without  means,  he 
was  not  without  friends,  and  in  1760  he  began 
his  education  in  the  grammar  school  at  Prince- 
ton, was  admitted  to  the  college  after  a  year*8 
study,  and  graduated  in  1765.    As  a  classical 
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student  he  maintained  a  high  rank,  but  his 
strength  was  in  philosophy.  While  in  college 
he  had  been  converted,  and  in  17©6,  after  a 
period  of  study  with  Joseph  Bellamy,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach.  From  1767  to  1769  he 
was  a  tutor  in  Princeton  College,  and  from 
Jan.  1,  1769,  to  May  19,  1795,  pastor  of  the 
church  of  White  Haven,  in  the  town  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  From  1796  he  was  pastor  at 
Colebrook,  Conn.,  till  in  May,  1799,  he  was 
elected  president  of  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady. His  work  here,  though  short,  was  such 
as  to  mark  him  as  a  great  teacher.  His  su- 
perior abilities  as  a  theologian  and  a  controver- 
sialist had  already  been  proved  by  his  reply 
to  the  treatise  of  Chauncy  upon  the  Salvation 
of  All  Men  (1789),  and  that  to  Samuel  West's 
£)says  upon  Liberty  and  Necessity,  written 
while  at  Colebrook.  In  these  works  he  ex- 
hibited the  keenest  logic,  the  most  remorseless 
analysis  and  refutation  of  an  adversary,  the 
greatest  thoroughness  of  treatment.  If  he 
hicked  something  of  the  intuitive  eye  of  his 
father  for  great  truths,  he  knew  how  to  state 
far  better  than  his  father  what  he  did  see. 
His  great  constructive  work  in  theology  was 
done  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  (see 
New  England  Theology),  in  which  he  ad- 
vanced upon  his  father,  though  following  him 
in  his  other  writings.  If  the  school  is  called 
"Edwardean"  in  honor  of  the  father,  the 
theory  of  the  atonement  held  by  it  should  be 
called  "  Edwardean"  in  honor  of  the  son. 

Edwards'  works  were  published  at  Andover 
in  2  vols.,  1842,  and  are  accompanied  by  a 
Memoir  by  Tryon  Edwards.  F.  H.  F. 

Sflfeotual  Galling.    See  Call. 

Bffeotual  Prayer.  That  which  attains  its 
end  and  is  answered.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  common  version  of  James  v.  16, 
*'  the  effectual  fervent  praver  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much,"  but  the  true  rendering, 
as  ^iven  in  the  Revised  Esglish  Bible,  is,  '*  the 
supplication  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much 
in  its  working." 

Bfficacioua  Oraoe.    See  Grace. 

Bgbert  (or  Bogberiit),  St.,  b.  in  Northum- 
bria,  Eng.,  639 ;  d.  at  the  monastery  on  the 
Island  of  lona,  Scotland,  April  24,  729.  In 
youth  he  went  to  Ireland  to  study  ;  taken  sick, 
he  vowed  that  if  restored  he  would  take  return 
to  England,  but  would  become  a  monk  and 
practise  certain  austerities.  He  kept  his  vow, 
and  won  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity.  He 
interested  himself  in  missions,  but  was  provi- 
dentially hindered  from  going  himself  till  716, 
when  he  went  to  lona,  Scotland,  and  there 
labored  till  his  death. 

Bgede,  Hans,  b.  at  Senjen,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Norway,  Jan.  81, 1686  ;  d.  at  Stubbek- 
iObiug,  in  the  Danish  island  of  Falster,  Nov. 
0, 1758.  He  studied  theology  at  the  Uni  versity 
of  Copenhagen,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Waas^en,  one  of  the  Lofoten  wlands,  in  1707. 
In  1721  he  went  to  Qreenland  to  preach  Chris- 
tianity to  the  heathen  natives,  ana  he  remained 
there  till  1740 ;  but  even  after  his  return  to 
Denmark  he  continued  to  work  for  the  mis- 
sion, tiie  result  of  which  has  been  that  there 
are  no  more  heathens  in  Greenland,  but  a 


number  of  flourishing  churches.  (SeeFtenger, 
H.  Egede  og  den  ffr&tUdneUke  Misnon,  Copen- 
hagen, 1879.)  C.  P. 

Bginhard  or  Binhard,  b.  about  770  in 
Franconia ;  d.  at  Seligenstadt-on-the-Main, 
15  m.  8.e.  of  Francfort,  March  14.  844  ;  waa 
educated  at  Fulda  and  at  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne under  Alcuin,  and  became  secretary 
to  the  emperor  and  superintendent  of  public 
buildings.  Whether  his  wife  Emma  was 
Charlemagne's  daughter  of  the  same  name  is 
uncertain ;  at  all  events,  the  marriage  was 
dissolved  about  815,  and  Eginhard  was  or- 
dained a  priest  and  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Seligenstadt.  His  life  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  letters  have  great  interest  also  to  church 
history;  best  ed.  Jaff§,  Mon.  Carol.,  Berlin, 
1867.  Collected  editions  of  his  works  were 
given  by  Migne,  CIV.  851-610,  XCYII.  25- 
63  ;  and  by  Teulet  (with  French  trans.),  Paris, 
1840-48,  2  vols.  The  best  ed.  of  his  poetry  by 
E.  Dttnmler  in  his  Pbeta  Latini  <Bti  Garolint, 
Berlin,  1884  (ii.  125-185) ;  his  French  trans- 
lation of  all  his  works  separately  issued  by 
Teulet,  Paris,  1866;  Oerman  translation  of 
the  Annaks  by  Abel,  Berlin,  1850 ;  English 
translation  of  the  Life  of  Churlema^ne  by  W. 
Glaister,  London,  1877,  and  S.  E.  Turner, 
New  York.  1880 ;  cf .  J.  I.  Mombert,  (JharU$ 
t/ts  Great,  New  York,  1888. 

Bg'-lon  (calf),  a  king  of  Moab  who  held 
Israel  in  bondage  18  years,  having  Jericho  for 
hid  seat  of  government.  He  was  slain  by 
Ehud,  and  his  people  west  of  the  Jordan  were 
destroyed  (Judges  iii.  12-30).         T.  W.  C. 

Bgypt,  Oeneral  History  and  Statistics  OL 
Egypt  is  520  miles  long,  and  on  an  average 
160  miles  wide,  extending  on  both  sides  of 
the  Nile  from  the  first  cataract  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  arable  soil  is  not  more  than  8 
miles  broad  on  an  average,  but  expands  to  160 
miles  at  the  widest  point,  that  at  which  the 
river  divides  into  its  7  arms  before  entering 
the  sea.  The  name  was  given  to  the  coun- 
try by  the  Greeks,  and  first  occurs  in  Homer. 
The  natives  themselves  called  it  Kem  (and  so 
it  is  called  in  hieroglyphics),  the  "black 
Pand],"  referring  to  the  color  of  its  cultivable 
soil.    The  Hebrew  name  was  Mizraim. 

This  valley  is,  so  far  as  the  Nile- floods  reach, 
a  land  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  sheltered, 
as  it  was,  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  and  the  desert, 
it  became  one  of  the  first  starting-points  of 
human  civilization.  Indeed,  the  history  of 
Egypt  goes  farther  back  than  that  of  any  other 
people.  There  once  existed  a  continuous  rep- 
resentation of  that  history  from  its  beginning 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
written  by  an  Egyptian  priest  Manetho.  But 
it  has  perished  ;  only  fragments  of  it,  in  the 
form  of  extracts  made  by  Josephus,  Eusebius, 
etc.,  have  come  down  to  us.  Something  may 
be  learned,  however,  from  the  Old  Testament, 
Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  etc.,  and  still 
more  from  the  monuments  of  the  country  and 
their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  a  source  which 
as  yet  is  very  far  from  having  been  exhausted. 

Manetho  enumerates  80  dynasties  as  having 
ruled  in  Egypt  before  Alexander  the  Great, 
probably  several  of  them  at  the  same  time, 
but  over  separate  parts  of  the  country.    In 
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the  first  year  of  the  Ist  dynlisty  mentioned  by 
him,  which  is  fixed  by  Lepsius  as  8892  B.C. 
and  by  B<Sckh  as  6702  B.C.,  King  Menes  built 
Memphis  in  Lower  £gypt»  and  to  the  same 
millennium  belong  the  great  pyramids  at  Gizeh 
and  the  tombs,  with  tneir  mnumerable  pic- 
torial representations  and  inscriptions.  Dur- 
ing the  11th  dynasty  Thebes  and  its  local  god, 
Ammon.  became  celebrated,  and  from  the 
same  period  date  the  great  reservoir  of  Lake 
Moeris  with  its  system  of  distributing  canals. 

This  even  aevelopment  was  suddenly 
stopped  about  2100  B.C.  by  the  inyasion  of  a 
warlike,  nomadic  people,  coming  from  the 
east,  the  Hyksos,  who  conquered  Lower 
Egypt,  made  Upper  Egypt  tributary,  and  re- 
mained in  the  country  for  500  years.  Be- 
tvreen  this  people  and  the  Israelites  Manetho 
makes  a  sharp  distinction,  and  he  puts  the 
exodus  of  the  latter  250  years  later  than  the 
expulsion  of  the  former.  After  the  liberation 
from  the  Hyksos  followed  another  glorious 
period,  to  which  belonged  the  great  kings 
Kamases  II. ,  of  the  10th  oynasty,  and  Ramases 
III.,  of  the  20th  dynasty.  But,  as  Is  often  the 
case,  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country  weak- 
ened the  race,  and  Egypt  was  once  more  over- 
run by  foreigners.  The  Ethiopian  king 
Shabak  conquered  the  country  near  the  close 
of  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  established  the 
26th  dynasty.  The  rule  of  the  Ethiopians 
seems  to  have  been  quiet  and  uneventful,  but 
when  they  retired  to  their  own  country, 
wearied  and  exhausted,  they  left  "Eeypt  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  the  so-called  doaekarcliy, 
which  bordered  on  anarchy  and  threatened 
with  dissolution. 

From  this  calamity  the  country  was  saved 
by  Psammetichus  I.,  one  of  the  dodekarchs, 
who  established  the  26th  djmasty  chiefly  by 
the  aid  of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenuies. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  these  Greek  soldiers 
were  settl^  in  Egypt,  obtained  estates,  ac- 
quired privileges,  and  formed  a  prosperous 
colony  which  rapidly  became  the  connecting 
link  between  Greece  and  Egypt.  Under 
Amasis  the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  build 
Nankrabis,  which  soon  became  an  important 
commercial  place  and  really  opened  up  Egypt 
to  foreign  commerce.  Great  riches  flowed 
into  the  country.  The  number  of  cities  rose 
to  20,000,  and  private  people  were  often  pos- 
sessed of  almost  incredible  wealth.  But  just 
the  riches  of  the  country  allured  its  enemies, 
and  it  was  twice  conquered  by  the  Persians — 
in  525  and  in  340.  The  Persians,  however, 
would  probably  never  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  Egypt  for  any  long  period,  but  the 
Greeks  did.  After  the  conquest  by  Alexander 
the  Great  in  332.  and  his  death  in  828,  Egypt 
was  ruled  by  a  Greek  dynasty,  the  Ptolemies, 
until  it  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire after  the  battle  of  Actium,  80  B.C. 

Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  Egyp- 
tian civilization  reached  its  point  of  culmina- 
tion. Alexandria,  a  Greek  city  on  Egyptian 
soil,  became  the  intellectual  centre  of  the 
world.  Here  the  Greek  philosopher  met  with 
the  Oriental  dreamer,  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
and  the  Egyptian  scientist,  and  the  results 
were  Neo-Platonism,  the  Scptuagint  Version, 
Philo,  Manelho,  istc.    Very  early  the  country 


became  Christianized,  and  the  influence  which 
the  Egyptian  Church  has  exercised  on  Chris- 
tianity through  the  Gnostic,  the  Alexandrian 
School  of  Theology,  and  the  monk  is  felt 
down  to  this  very  day.  Under  the  East  Ro- 
man sway,  however,  decay  set  in  and  devel- 
oped rapklly.  The  Egyptian  Church  became 
monophysitic,  and  this  circumstance  made  the 
country  an  easy  prey  for  Islam  in  688.  See 
Coptic  Church.  For  ancient  Egypt,  see  Wil- 
kinson, edition  Birch,  London,  1878,  8  vols. ; 
for  modern  Egypt,  see  Lane.  6th  ed.,  1882,  2 
vols. ;  for  Egyptology  and  the  Bible,  see  Ka- 
ville  in  Schaff's  Through  Bible  lAtnd%.  New 
York  (1888),  new  ed.,  pp.  42a-458. 

B'-hud  (union),  a  Benjamite  who  delivered 
Israel  from  the  Moabites  by  first  slaying  their 
king  at  Jericho,  and  then  raising  an  army  and 
defeating  his  people.  He  judged  Israel  with 
honor  for  many  years  (Judges  ill.  12-31). 

T.  W.  C. 

Zttohhom  (ike-horn),  Johann  Octlfriodi 
D.D.  (GOttinffen,  1811),  German  theologian  ; 
b.  at  D6rrenzimmern,  Wiirtemberg,  Oct.  16, 
1752  ;  d.  at  G<$ttingen,  June  27,  1827.  He 
studied  at  G6ttingen,  1770-74  ;  became  profes- 
sor of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena,  1775,  and  at 
Gottingen,  1788.  Of  his  numerous  writings, 
the  most  famous  are  his  Introductions  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  (Einleitung  tn'< 
A.  r..  Leipzig,  1780-83,  3  parts,  4th  ed..  Get- 
tingen,  1820-24,  5  vols.;  Mnleitungin*sN,  T., 
Leipzig,  1804-14,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1820-27,  6 
vols.  ;  Einleitung  in  die  apoe.  SchriftenA.  T., 
1795),  which  marked  a  new  departure  in  such 
treatises,  inasmuch  as,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Scriptures  as  a  whole  received  a  purely  liter- 
ary treatment,  being  examined  in  the  light  of 
classical  and  Oriental  learning.  He  haa  him- 
self no  interest  in  the  Bible  as  a  religious  book. 
Many  of  his  thoroughly  rationalistic  ideas 
were .  enthusiastically  received,  only  to  be 
dropped  after  a  time— «.^.,  that  the  gospels 
were  compilations  by  later  writers  from  docu- 
ments no  longer  extant ;  that  many  of  the 
O.  T.  books  and  some  of  the  epistles,  etc.,  are 
ungenuine.  (See  his  letters  in  Ldnch,  Bonn, 
1881.) 

Binhard.    See  Eoinhabd. 

ZUnaiedeln  or  Iffaria  Blnsiedeln,  the  fa- 
mous Swiss  Benedictine  monastenr  and  place 
of  pilgrimage,  because  of  its  wonaer-working 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  its  chapel, 
which  she  personally  consecrated,  Sept.  14, 
948,  is  located  about  25  m.  s.e.  of  Zurich. 
Here  Zwingli  was  priest  (1516-19),  and 
preached  against  image  worship  so  effectively 
as  to  seriously  impair  the  revenues  of  the 
monks  for  a  time.  It  revived  at  the  close  of 
that  century,  and  it  is  now  visited  by  150,000 
pilgrims  annually.    It  has  a  valuable  library. 

Bisenmenger  (Izen-menger),  Johann  An- 
dreas, Gkrman  theologian  ;  b.  at  Mannheim. 
1654  ;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  Dec.  20,  1704.  where 
he  studied  and  had  been  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  since  1700.  He  wrote  the  famous 
anti-Semitic  work  Judaism  Erposed  (EnU 
deektes  Juiienthnm,  Frankfort,  1700,  Ist  ed., 
suppressed  in  response  to  Jewish  pleading,  2d 
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ed.,  at  the  expense  of  King  Frederick  I.,  of 
Prussia,  KSnigsberg,  1711),  the  fruit  of  19 
years  of  diligent  scraping  together  from  203 
treatises  of  all  the  myths,  stories,  arguments, 
misunderstandings,  and  everything  else 
against  Christiamty  which  he  could  trace  to  a 
Jewish  source. 

Bkkehard  is  the  name  of  6  monks  in  the 
monastery  of  8t.  Gall,  who  became  very  cele- 
brated in  their  time  as  teachers  and  writers. 
They  wrote  hymns,  Uher  Benedictionum ; 
history,  a  continuation  of  the  chronicle  of  St. 
Oall  commenced  by  Ratpertus  ;  legends,  etc. 
(See  Meyer  von  Knonau,  JHe  EJdceharte^  Basel, 
1876.) 

Bl-a-ga-bS  -lua  or  He  U-o-ga-bfi -las,  Roman 
emperor,  218-222 ;  was  supposed  to  be  a  son  of 
Caracalla ;  b.  at  Aatioch,  204 ;  educated  at 
Emesa,  Syria  ;  elected  hi^h-priest  of  the  sun- 

fod  there,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  his  mother, 
ulia  Sod  mis,  and  grandmother,  Julia  Massa, 
Sroclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
yrian  camp.  But  his  reign  was  a  series  of 
such  cruelties  and  debaucheries  that,  4  years 
later,  the  same  soldiers  threw  him  ana  his 
mother  and  grandmother  in  the  Tiber.  The 
Christian  Church  remained  in  peace  during 
those  years,  as  he  found  no  time  to  realize 
his  idea  of  amalgamating  all  the  different 
kinds  of  religious  worship  found  in  the  em- 
pire into  the  worship  of  the  one  god  El-gabal, 
"  god  the  creator,"  his  own  name,  to  which 
he  had  changed  his  original  name  Yarius 
Avitus  Bassianus. 

BMah  {terebinth).  1.  The  valley  in  which 
David  slew  Goliath  (1  Sam  xvii.  2,  xxi.  9), 
now  Wady^eS'Sumt,  16  m.  s.w.  from  Jeru- 
salem. 2.  The  son  and  successor  of  Baasha, 
king  of  Israel,  926  B.C.,  who  reigned  2  years, 
and  was  slain  while  intoxicated  by  Zimri,  one 
of  his  officers  (1  Kings  xvi.  6-10). 

T.  W.  C. 

B'-lam  (Jiiffhland),  a  region  which  took  its 
name  from  a  son  of  Sliem  (Gen.  x.  22), and  cor- 
responded to  the  Elymais  of  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  The  city  Susa  or  Shusan  was  in  it 
(Dan.  viii.  2),  and  thence  it  extended  southeast 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  a  powerful  mon- 
archy in  Abraham's  day  (Gen.  xiv.  9),  and 
long  retained  its  own  princes,  but  finally  be- 
came a  province  of  Babylonia  and  afterward 
of  Persia.  It  aided  in  the  overthrow  of  Baby- 
lon (Isa.  xxi.  2),  and  invaded  Israel  (Isa.  xxii. 
6).  Its  destruction  was  foretold  by  Jeremiah 
(xliac.  34-39)  and  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  24.  26). 

T.  W.  C. 

B'-lath  or  Bloth  (trees),  an  Edomitic  sea- 
port, the  modern  Akiba,  on  the  northern  end 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akiba ;  an  important  place 
under  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  26.  28) ;  taken  by 
the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xvi.  7-9). 

Bldor,  the  oldest  office  known,  running 
back  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  whose  servant 
Eliezer  is  called  (Gen.  xxi  v.  2)  "  the  elder  of 
his  house"  (R.  V.).  During  Israel's  sojourn 
in  Egypt,  the  elders  (Ex.  iv.  29)  were  treated 
by  Moses  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
they  being  probably  the  heads  of  the  tribes. 
Every  city  had  its  elders  (Deut.  xix.  12,  Judges 
viii.  14),  but  there  was  a  special  body  of  70 


men,  who  were  with  Moses  on  Mt.  Sioai  (Ex. 
xxiv.  1,  9),  and  were  selected  for  service  for 
the  whole  people  (Num.  xi.  16,  17,  24,  25 1. 
At  a  later  period  we  find  a  tribunal  of  70 
elders  known  as  the  Sanhedrin,  which  the 
Rabbins  maintain  was  a  continuance  of  the 
original  appointment  by  Moses.  The  name  is 
mentioned  m  Maccabaean  times  about  175  b.c. 
(1  Mac.  vii.  33,  xii.  6),  and  m  the  New  Testa- 
ment mention  is  made  of  "elders  of  the 
Jews,"  distinct  from  the  Sanhedrin,  but  co- 
operating with  it  (Matt.  xvi.  21,  xxi.  23,  xxvi. 
57). 

In  the  (Thristian  Church  the  name  is  applied 
to  the  local  officers  of  congregations,  who  are 
also  called  bishops  or  overseers.  In  Acts  xx. 
28  Paul  addresses  as  "bishops"  (R.  V.)  the 
vexT  same  rulers  of  the  Ephesian  church  who 
hatt  just  before  (ver.  17)  been  called  "  elders." 
In  Titus  I.  5,  he  directs  Titus  to"  "appoint 
elders  in  every  city,"  and  then,  proceeding  to 
describe  what  sort  of  persons  they  should  be, 
says,  "For  the  bishop  must  be  blameless," 
etc.  Peter  also,  in  his  first  epistle  (ver.  1), 
says,  "  The  elders  among  you  f  exhort."  etc. 
Of  the  time  and  method  of  the  institution  of 
this  office  there  is  no  record,  whence  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  it  existed  from  the  beffin- 
ning,  the  elders  of  the  church  taking  the  place 
and  discharging  the  functions  of  "  the  rulers 
of  the  synagogue"  (Mark  v.  22),  who  con- 
ducted the  prayer,  reading  of  Scripture,  and 
exhortation  which  constituted  the  service. 
Every  church  had  a  number  of  elders.  Nor  is 
any  distinction  made  between  the  teaching 
and  the  ruling  elder,  unless  it  be  found,  as 
some  say  it  is,  in  1  Tim.  v.  17. 

Since  the  Reformation  the  name  has  been 
given  in  non-prelatical  communions  to  certain 
officers  charged  with  the  spiritual  care  of  a 
congregation  in  common  with  the  minister. 
They  are  appointed  either  for  life  or  for  a 
term  of  years.  Their  duties  are  to  maintain 
dicipline,  ^  guard  against  unsound  doctrine, 
visit  the  sick,  counsel  the  young,  and  see  that 
there  is  no  lording  over  God's  heritage.  In 
the  churches  of  the  Reformed  they,  in  equal 
numbers  with  the  ministers,  compose  all  eccle- 
siastical assemblies  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  T.  W.  C. 

Bleot  {chosen),  a  term  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  to  those  who  are  not  onlv  called  to 
Christ,  but  actually  come  to  him  and  are  saved 
(Matt.  xxii.  14).  They  were  chosen  in  Christ 
from  eternity  that  they  should  be  holy  (Eph. 
i.  4,  5).  "The  elect  lady"  in  2  John  was 
either  some  eminent  Christian  woman  or  a 
figurative  expression  for  a  Christian  church. 

T,  W.  C. 

Ble</.tion.    See  Prbdbstination. 

Blements,  in  ecclesiastical  usage  the  ma- 
terials employed  in  the  sacraments — viz.,  water 
in  baptism,  and  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  'These  are  of  divine  appointment, 
and  for  them  nothing  else  can  properly  be 
substituted.  T.  W.  C. 

Bl-ea'-ther-op'-o-lis,  an  ancient  city  of 
Palestine,  28  m.  e.n.e.  of  Gaza,  having  very 
extensive  ruins  with  massive  vaults.  It  is 
identified  with  the  village  of  Beit  Jibrin. 

T.  W.  C. 
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Zl-lra'-the-rai,  pope  177-98,  was  a  Greek 
by  birth.  The  lAber  Pontificalia  and  Beda 
in  his  Hist.  Ecci.,  ill,  25,  tells  us  that  the 
British  King  Lucius  wrote  a  letter  to  Eleuthe- 
rus  asking  him  to  send  teachers  of  Christianity 
to  his  kingdom.  If  such  a  letter  has  ever  ex- 
isted, £leutherus  has  neglected  to  pay  any  re- 
gard to  it,  as  it  was  the  Celtic  and  not  the 
Roman  Church  which  did  the  first  mission- 
ary work  among  the  Britons.  C.  P. 

Blevation  of  the  Host  The  custom  of 
lifting  up  the  consecrated  bread  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist,  for  the  adoration  of 
the  congregation,  was  not  known  in  the  Ro- 
man Church  until  about  1200,  when  it  was  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the 
belief  of  the  church  in  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.  It  is  tirst  mentioned  in  the 
synodical  constitutions  of  Odo  de  SuUi,  bishop 
of  Paris. 

B'-U  (aacent),  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  and 
also  a  judge.  He  governed  Israel  40  years. 
He  was  a  pious  man,  but  negligent  of  family 
discipline.  His  2  sons  were  slain  in  battle, 
and  the  Ark  was  captured,  a  calamity  that 
broke  his  heart,  and  he  died  in  his  96th  year 
(1  Sam.  ii.  11,  iii.,  iv.).  T.  W.  C. 

Ellas  Iievita  (properly  Elihu  ben  Asher 
Hallevi),  the  great  Hebrew  teacher  of  the  16th 
century ;  b.  at  !Neustadt-on-the-Ai'sch.  near 
Nuremberg  (Feb.  8?),  1472;  d.  in  Venice, 
1549.  Driven  out  of  his  country  bv  persecu- 
tion, he  went  to  Italy,  1502  ;  settled  first  at 
Padua  as  Hebrew  teacher,  1504,  and  from 
1512  to  1527  lived  with  Cardinal  Egidio  of 
Viterbo ;  from  1540  to  1547  was  at  Isny, 
Swabia,  as  assistant  to  the  printer  Paul  Fagius, 
but  spent  tJie  close  of  his  life  in  Venice.  He 
remamed  unconverted,  although  constantly 
with  Christians.  Two  of  his  grandsons  be- 
came Roman  Catholic  priests.  He  had  for  his 
day  among  the  Jews  the  hardihood  to  deny 
the  hi^h  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points, 
assertmg  that  they  were  later  than  the  Tal- 
mud. He  also  first  popularized  the  theory 
that  to  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue we  owe  the  present  canon  of  the  O.  T. 

Bl-ig'-i-ot,  b.  at  Chatelet,  near  Limoges, 
in  the  Department  of  Haute- Vienne,  France, 
about  588  ;  d.  at  Noyon,  67  m.  n.e.  of  Paris, 
the  birthplace  of  Calvin.  Nov.  30,  659  ;  was 
a  goldsmith  by  profession,  and  employed  in 
the  royal  mint  in  Paris.  Both  on  account  of 
his  professional  ability  and  by  dint  of  the 
force  of  his  character  he  occupied  a  high 
standing  at  the  Neustrian  court  under  the 
reigns  of  Clotaire  and  Dagobert.  He  was  a 
ChJlo-Roman.  not  a  FranlT,  by  descent ;  be- 
came early  a  pupil  of  Columbanus,  and  began 
an  ascetic  liie  without  giving  up  his  trade. 
He  bought  Saxon  slaves  by  the  nundreds,  gave 
them  freedom,  and  made  them  monks.  He 
built  churches  and  founded  monasteries,  one 
at  Soligoac  near  Limoges,  another  in  Paris. 
In  640  he  was  made  bishop  of  Noyon,  and  as 
such  he  made  himself  conspicuous  with  his 
courage  and  austerity  at  the  synods  of  Chalons, 
644,  and  Orleans,  650.  Miracles  were  said  to 
take  place  at  his  grave,  and  he  was  honored 
after  his  death  by  the  people  as  a  saint.    His 


life,  said  to  have  been  written  by  his  friend, 
Audoenus,  and  found  in  D'Achery,  Spieile- 
ginm,  ii.,  76,  is,  at  all  events,  much  interpo- 
lated, and  the  sermons  ascribed  to  him  in  Bihl, 
Max,  Pair.  XII.,  300,  are  evidently  from  a 
later  period.  C.  P. 

B-li'-Jah  (my  God  is  Jehovah),  a  high  lander 
of  Tishbeh  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  long- 
haired and  roughly  robed  with  a  sheepskm 
mantle  and  a  leathern  girdle  (2  Kings  i.  8, 
1  Kings  xix.  18),  whose  parentage  ancf  early 
history  are  unknown.  Suddenly  he  appeared 
to  Aliab  and  announced  indefinite  veais  of 
drought  and  famine ;  then  by  divine  direction 
fled  to  the  brook  Cherith,  where  he  was  mir- 
aculously fed  by  ravens.  Thence  he  went  to 
Zarephath,  where  one  miracle  gave  him  food 
and  another  restored  the  widow's  son  to  life 
(1  Kings  xvii.).  Returning  to  Ahab,  he  pro- 
cured the  assembly  at  Csrmel  where  God 
"  answered  by  fire,"  and  hundreds  of  idola- 
trous prophets  were  destroyed.  The  drought 
was  broken  at  Elijah's  prayer,  and  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents.  A  reaction  from  such  a 
mental  strain  led  him  to  flee  to  the  desert  and 
ask  for  death,  but  the  Lord  brought  him  to 
Horeb  and  gave  him  a  startling  vision  of 
God's  power  and  grace.  Six  years  later  he 
denounced  the  muraer  of  Naboth.  and  after- 
ward foretold  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  calling 
fire  from  heaven  upon  the  troops  sent  to  arrest 
him.  Finally  he  was  translated  to  heaven  in 
a  chariot  of  fire  without  tasting  death,  B.C. 
896.  Ho  was  the  most  eminent  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  of  action,  a  man  bold,  fearless,  and 
zealous  to  the  last  degree.  To  him  and  Moses 
alone  was  given  the  honor  to  appear  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  ages  after  their 
death  and  commune  with  Jesus  (Luke  ix.  80). 
Of  John  tlie  Baptist,  our  Lord's  forerunner, 
the  angel  predicted  that  he  would  "  go  before 
his  face  in  the  spirit  and  poMer  of  Elijah" 
(Luke  i.  17).  T,  W.  C. 

B'-lim  (trees),  the  2d  station  of  Israel  after 
crossing  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.  27).  It  had  12 
wells  and  70  palm-trees,  and  has  been  identi- 
fied with  Wady  Oharandel,  40  m.  s.e.  of  Suez, 
where  are  fountains  and  brooks  and  palms. 

T.  W.  C. 

Eliot,  John,  the  "  Indian  apostle,"  Congre- 
gationalist ;  baptized  at  Wiaford,  Hertford- 
shire, Eng.,Aug.  5, 1604  ;  d.  at  Roxburv (now 
part  of  Boston),  Mass. ,  May  21 ,  1690.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  ;  B.A.,  1622  ;  taught 
in  a  grammar  school  at  Little  Baddow,  near 
Chelmsford ;  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  came  to  America,  land- 
ing at  Boston,  Nov.  4, 1631.  For  some  months 
he  preadied  in  a  temporarily  vacant  church 
at  Boston,  but  in  1632  became  "  teacher"  of 
the  church  at  Roxbury,  and  so  remained  till 
his  death.  *'  Eliot's  fame  depends  mainly 
upon  his  labors  in  Christianizing  the  Indians, 
llie  translations  of  the  Bible  [1663]  and  sev- 
eral other  books  into  their  language  arc  his  im- 
perishable monument.  As  far  north  as  the 
Merrimao  River,  as  far  east  as  Cape  Cod,  to 
the  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  Brookfield,  60  m.  w.  of  Roxbury,  to 
Northeastern  Connecticut  and  to  the  vicmity 
of  Hartford  and  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  he 
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travelled,  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  the  red 
man  with  an  enthusiasm  that  brought  thou- 
sands under  its  influence.  ...  It  was  then 
believed  by  many  that  these  Indians  were  thb 
descendants* of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
this  opinion  was  an  additional  incentive  for 
efforts  to  convert  them.  Mr.  Eliot  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Indians  must  give  up  their 
roving  habits  and  become  members  of  settled 
communities  before  thejr  could  make  much 
progress  in  the  Christian  life.  .  .  .  Town 
after  town  was  organized,  and  worshipping  as- 
semblies ^theredin  several  instances  presided 
over  by  Indian  preachers,  until  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  there  were  7 
old  and  7  new  *  praying  towns  *  [Le. ,  those  in 
which  the  Christianize  Indians  livcdj,  em- 
bracing not  faWiiT  than  1100  'souls  yielding 
obedience  to  the  gospel.'  Those  in  Plymouth 
Colon V  and  the  isles  of  the  ocean  much  ex- 
ceeded this  number. "  But  in  the  Indian  wars 
these  towns  suffered  dreadfully,  and  after 
Eliot's  death  became  extinct.  There  is  no 
authentic  likeness  of  Eliot ;  that  often  printed 
is  without  identification.  (Sec  Dr.  Eliot's  art. 
in  Appleton*s  Oydopcsdia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy, 8.  V. ,  the  source  of  the  above  quotations, 
for  a  list  of  Eliot's  books.  The  Lenox  Li- 
brary, New  York  City,  has  the  best  collection. 
Best  biography  of  Eliot  by  Convers  Francis, 
Boston,  1886.) 

BlipAnduB.    See  Felix  of  Uboel. 

B-li'-sha  {Ood  saves),  the  disciple  of  Elijah, 
who  called  him  when  ploughing  to  be  a 
prophet.  He  ministered  to  the  older  prophet 
for  8  years,  and  then  became  his  successor, 
receiving  a  first-born's  share  in  his  spirit  (2 
Kings  ii.  9).  But  he  was  different,  living  not 
in. the  desert  but  in  cities,  and  mingling  freelv 
with  men.  He  wrought  many  miracles,  heal- 
ing the  waters  at  Jericho,  supplying  the  wid- 
ow's cruse  with  oil  and  the  alliea  armies  with 
water  {2  Kings  iii.  22),  giving  a  son  to  the 
Shunamite  and  raising  him  when  dead,  heal- 
ing Naaman's  leprosy  and  giving  it  to  Cfehazi, 
making  i;t)n  swim,  defying  the  hosts  of  Syria, 
and  turning  at  once  Samaria's  famine  into 
plentjr.  Even  a  year  after  his  death  a  body 
deposited  in  his  sepulchre  by  the  contact  came 
back  to  life.    For  60  vears  he  exercised  the 

J>rophetic  office,  B.C.  892-832,  and  died  sorely 
amented  by  Israel's  king.  In  gentleness  and 
kindness  he  was  like  Christ,  whose  miracles 
were  anticipated  by  him  in  2  instances,  the 
multiplying  the  barley  loaves  and  the  healing 
of  the  Syrian  leper.  T.  W,  C. 

Blizabeth,  BUj  of  Hungary,  b.  in  Press- 
burg,  1207 ;  d.  at  Marburg,  Hesse  Nassau, 
48  m.  s.e.  of  Cassel,  Nov.  19,  1281 ;  was  a 
daughter  of  King  Andreas  II.  of  Hungary, 
and  in  her  4th  year  betrothed  to  Landgrave 
Ludwig  of  Thuringia,  to  whose  court  at  the 
Wartburg  she  arrived  in  a  silver  cradle.  In 
1221  the  marriage  was  perfected.  Both  she 
and  her  husband  were  of  a  grave,  religious 
disposition,  and,  though  their  marriage  was 
very  happy  and  she  bore  several  children  to 
him,  she  spent  most  of  her  time  and  energy  in 
devotional  practices  and  charitable  work.  In 
1227  her  husband  died,  and  from  that  moment 
the  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  the  morbid 


views  of  the  time  with  respect  to  a  perfect  re- 
ligious life,  and  submitted  herself  to  the  harsh- 
est and  meanest  treatment  by  her  confessor, 
Konrad  of  Marburg.  But  the  result  was  her 
canonization  in  1285  by  Qregory  IX.  (See 
Montalembert,  L*histoire  de  8t.  Bluabeth, 
Paris,  1886, 14th  ed.,  1876  ;  Kahnis,  Der  Gang 
der  Kirehe,  Leipzig,  1881,  p.  227.) 

Blkesaitea,  the  name  of  a  sect  founded  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Trajan  by  a  Jew,  Elkesai,  in 
Peraea,  Moab,  Itursea,  and  Nobatsea.  The 
religious  system  adopted  by  this  sect  was  a 
mixture  of  Essenism,  paganism,  and  Christi- 
anity. Of  the  books  of  the  Bible  they  adopted 
some  and  excluded  others  (the  epistles  of 
Paul),  but  they  had  a  holy  book  of  their  own, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  Elkesai, 
"  the  hidden  power,"  refers  to  the  person  of 
the  founder  or  to  this  book  of  the  foundation. 
Still  more  doubtful  it  is  whether  the  Elkesaites, 
who  are  also  called  the  "  Sampseeans"  in  £pi- 
phanius,  Hi>res.  19,  or  the  "  Subifeans"  in  Hip- 
polytus,  PhUosophumena  9, 13,  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  Suabians,  a  sect  still  found  in 
Southern  Mesopotamia. 

BlUoott,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  John,  Church 
of  England  ;  b.  at  Whitwell,  near  Stamford, 
April  25,  1819  ;  studied  at  Cambridge  ;  be- 
came professor  of  divinity  King's  (College, 
London,  1848  ;  Hulsean  professor  of  divinity, 
Cambridge,  1860 ;  dean  of  Exeter,  1861 ; 
bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  1868.  He 
was  the  chairman  of  the  British  New  Testa- 
ment Revision  Company,  1870-81.  Of  his  nu- 
merous works  may  be  mentioned  Life  of  our 
Lord,  London,  1860,  and  his  invaluable  com- 
mentaries on  Galatians  (1854,  2d  ed.,  1859), 
Ephesians  (1855,  5th  ed.,  1884),  Philippians, 
Colossians,  and  Philemon  (1857, 5th  ed. ,  1888), 
Thessalonians  (1858.  4th  ed.,  1880),  Pastoral 
Epistles  (1858, 5th  cd.,  1888),  First  Corinthians 
(1887).  He  edited  a  commentary  on  the  li'hole 
Bible  (1877-84,  8  vols.),  of  which  the  N.  T. 
part  was  reissued  iu  revised  form  (1888,  13 
vols.)  under  title  Handy  Commentary, 

Bllis,  William,  Congregationalist ;  b.  in 
London,  Aug.  29,  1794;  d.  at  Hoddesdon, 
20  m.  from  London,  Juno  9,  1872.  His  par- 
ents were  working  people,  and  he  had  only 
a  scanty  education.  He  went  to  work  for  a 
market  eardener  (1806)  and  so  earned  his  living 
till  1814,  when  he  was  accepted  for  training 
in  the  London  Missionair  Society's  institution 
at  Homerton,  and  in  1816  left  England  as  a 
missionary  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He 
labored  first  at  Eimeo,  one  of  the  Georgian  or 
Windward  Islands  (1817),  then  at  Huahme 
(1818),  but  in  1822  he  removed  to  Oahu,  one 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  was  very  helpful 
to  the  American  missionaries  there,  especially 
in  reducing  the  language  to  a  written  form,  a 
task  for  wnich  he  had  peculiar  fitness.  His 
mechanical  skill,  which  had  been  cultivated 
in  various  directions,  practical  acqjuaintance 
with  plants,  and  general  capacity,  joined  to  his 
scientific  and  antiquarian  tastes,  rendered  him 
unusually  qualified  for  successful  labor  in 
Polynesia,  and  enabled  him  to  do  much.  But 
his  wife's  health  compelled  his  return  (1824). 
He  passed  through  the  United  States  (1826), 
and  greatly  aided  the  cauue  of  missions  by  hla 
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speeches.  On  his  Journey  home  he  wrote  his 
first  book,  Tot^r  through  Hawaii^  London, 
1826.  He  immediately  entered  the  home  ser- 
vice of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
presented  its  cause  through  the  country.  In 
18j31  lie  became  assistant  foreign  secretary  ; 
in  1832  the  chief  foreign  secretary,  and  so  re- 
mained until  1841,  when  his  health  compelled 
his  resignation.  In  1847  he  became  pastor  of 
the  independent  congregation  at  Hoddesdon, 
where  he  had  resided  since  1841.  In  this  con- 
nection he  remained  till  death.  Between  1852 
and  1861,  by  commission  of  the  Society,  he 
made  4  visits  to  Madagascar,  when  the  Chris- 
tians were  being  persecuted,  and  the  last  time 
remained  till  1865  and  did  much  good.  His 
advice  served  to  avert  fresh  troubles  and  settle 
the  goTemment  firmly.  His  chief  books  are, 
Folynenan  Betearehes,  London,  1829,  2  vols., 
8d  ed.,  1858,  4  vols, ;  History  of  Miadagcucar, 
1838.  2  vols.  ;  HUtory  of  the  London  Misrionr 
ary  Society,  1844  (vol.  i.  all  pub.) ;  Three  Vie- 
ite  to  Madagascar,  1858 ;  Madagaeear  Be- 
visited,  1867  ;  The  Martyr  Church  [of  Mada- 
gascar]. 1870.  (See  his  life  by  his  son,  Lon- 
don, 1873.) 

Bllwood,  Thomas,. Friend  ;  b.  at  Crowell, 
Oxfordshire,  £ng.,  Oct.,  1639  ;  d.  at  Hunger 
Hill,  near  Amerdean,  Buckinghamshire, 
March  1,  1713.  He  was  Milton  *s  reader  in 
Latin  for  a  time,  and  suggested  the  composi- 
tion of  Povradise  Regained, 

Xn'-o-him.  the  plural  of  majesty,  a  Hebrew 
name  of  Qtoa, 

Bmanation,  a  theory  according  to  which 
the  world  was  not  created  by  a  divme  fiat,  but 
all  things  emanated  or  floweid  from  a  Supreme 
Principle  without  any  conscious  exercise  of 
will  on  the  part  of  God.  What  is  thus  given 
off  departs  Inore  and  more  from  its  source, 
and  gradually  deteriorates,  and  thus  the  origin 
of  evil  is  accounted  for.  The  doctrine  per- 
vades ancient  Egyptian  and  Indian  mythology, 
Neoplatonism,  and  Gnosticism.     T.  W.  C. 

Bmbalming,  such  as  practised  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, consisted  in  opening  the  body,  removing 
the  viscera,  and  filling  out  the  cavity  with 
antiseptic  drugs  and  herbs.  The  Jews  must 
have  learned  this  practice  in  Egypt,  but  the 
only  examples  on  record  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  those  of  Jacob  and  Joseph.  Later  it  be- 
came more  frequent,  as  is  seen  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  burial  of  our  Lord  by  St. 
John,  and  from  the  Jews  it  was  adopted  by 
the  Christians  and  applied  not  only  to  martyrs, 
hut  quite  generally  in  the  first  centuries  of  tho 
church. 

Bmber  Days  (Latin,  Quatuar  Tempora; 
French,  Quatre Temps;  German,  Quatember; 
Danish  and  Swedish,  Tamperdag;  Norwe- 
gian, Imbredagar)  means  the  first  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent,  after  Whitsunday,  after  Sept.  14,  and 
after  Dec.  18,  set  apart  by  the  C^ouncil  of 
Placentia,  1095,  for  fasting  and  prayers  for 
the  seasons.  In  the  Danish  Church  they  were 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  church  disci- 
plme  ;  in  the  Anglican  Church  they  are  still 
connected  with  ecclesiastical  ordination. 


Bmbury,  Philip,  the  first  Methodist  min-» 
ister  in  America ;  b.  at  Ballygarau,  Ireland, 
Sept.  21,  1729 ;  d.  at  Camden.  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,  Aug..  1775.  He  was  a  car- 
penter ;  became  a  lo^  preacher,  1758  ;  came 
to  New  York,  1760,  and  in  response  to  the  ex- 
hortation of  his  cousin.  Barbara  Heck,  he  be- 
gan preaching  in  1766,  at  first  in  his  own 
house  on  Barrack  street,  now  Park  place, 
but  in  1767  in  a  rigging  loft  on  what  is  now 
William  street.  In  1768  a  chapel  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  present  John  street  church. 
In  1769  he  went  to  Camden,  N.  Y.,  and 
worked  at  his  trade  and  preached  on  Sundays. 
He  died  of  an  accident  received  while  mow- 
ing. A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  1878 
at  Woodland  Cemetery,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


/-ma-OS  (hot  springs),  a  village  60  fur- 
longs or  7i  m.  from  Jerusalem,  where  our 
Lord  revealed  himself  to  2  of  his  disciples  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  d&j  on  which  he  rose 
from  the  dead.  Its  precise  site  is  much  dis- 
puted, but  at  present  the  most  probable  view 
puts  it  at  Kvheibeh,  a  little  over  7  m.  n.w.  of 
Jerusalem.  T.  W.  C. 


Emmoram  (or  Halmaram.  Boimraban), 
Sti,  missionary  in  Southern  Germany,  mur- 
dered in  Helffendorf,  near  Ratisbon,  ^pt.  22, 
652.  He  was  bishop,  probably  at  Poitiers, 
but  resigned  about  649  and  went  toward 
Pannonia  to  preach  the  gospel  there.  He 
rested  at  Ratisbon  and  was  persuaded  to  stav 
there  for  8  years,  during  which  he  did  mucn 
good.  On  his  way  to  Roma  he  was  murdered. 
He  is  the  subject  of  3  biographies,  which  con- 
tradict one  another.  The  famous  Benedictine 
abbey,  St.  Emmeram,  now  suppressed,  con- 
tained his  reliques. 

Bmmeiioh,  Anna  Katharina,  b.  at  Flamske, 
near  CSafeld.  Prussia,  Sept.  8,  1774 ;  d.  at 
Dill  men,  Feb.  9,  1824.    She  became  an  Au- 

Sistinian  nun  in  the  Agnetenberg  cloister  at 
almcn,  Westphalia,  1808  ;  when  it  was  sup- 
pressed in  181 1  she  removed  to  a  private  house. 
I^e  next  year  she  received  the  *' stigmata," 
the  wounds  of  Christ,  on  hands,  feet,  and 
side,  and  soon  after  began  the  mysterious  ex- 
istence without  food  which  rendered  her  such 
a  phenomenon,  (^lemens  Brentano  believed 
her  ecstatic  utterances  to  be  revelations,  and 
committed  them  to  paper  in  several  volumes. 
(Cf.  art.  S.V.  in  Welzer  and  Wette,  2d  ed.) 

Bnunonsi  Nathaniel,  D.D.  (Dartmouth, 
1798),  b.  May  1,  1745,  in  East  Haddam  (Mil- 
lington).  Conn. ;  d.  Sept.  23, 1840,  in  Franklin, 
Mass.  In  early  life  he  did  not  show  much 
aptitude  for  study,  and  was  put  upon  a  farm  ; 
but  conceiving  a  desire  for  an  eaucation,  he 
began  to  fit  for  college  in  1762,  entered  Yale 
the  following  year,  and  in  due  time  graduated 
(1767),  at  the  age  of  22.  The  loss  of  his  par- 
ents and  indebtraness  compelled  him  to  spend 
some  time  in  teaching,  but  he  soon  contrived 
to  begin  his  theological  studies,  which  he 
prosecuted  with  Rev.  Nathan  Strong  of  Co- 
ventry, and  then  with  Dr.  John  Smalley,  of 
Berlin,  Conn.  By  the  latter  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  principles  of  the  **  New  Divin- 
ity." He  experienced  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting licensure  to  preach,  one  of  the  obnoxious 
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<  views  being  this,  that  only  the  infants  of  thone 
who  were  themselves  in  full  communion  with 
the  church  were  to  be  baptized.  He  was, 
however,  licensed  Oct.  8,  1769.  After  some 
time  spent  in  candidatingin  Central  and  West- 
ern New  York,  and  in  New  Hampshire,  he 
came  finally  to  Wrentham  (Franlchn),  Mass., 
where  he  received  a  call  and  was  ordained 
April  21,  1773.  Here  he  remained  all  his  life, 
resigning  the  pastorate  May  28,  1827. 

Emmons  gave  himself  to  the  studies  and 
the  spiritual  duties  of  his  calling  with  an  en- 
tireness  of  devotion  scarcely  ever  equalled. 
Though  surrounded  with  a  family  (he  was 
thrice  married)  and  owning  a  farm  from  which 
he  derived  a  portion  of  his  support,  he  never 
engaged  in  the  least  manual  labor,  or  even 
supennteuded  his  establishment.  He  cfpent 
his  life  almost  literally  in  his  study.  His  read- 
ing was  broad  and  comprehensive,  though 
prmcipally  in  theology  ;  but  he  was  above  all 
things  a  man  of  thought.  His  great  work  in 
the  world  was  the  infiuence  which  he  wielded 
upon  the  convictions  of  men.  His  preaching 
was  stimulating  and  instructive  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  made  a  parish  of  theologians.  For 
more  than  40  years  he  taught  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  instructing  100  such.  His  ser- 
vices in  developing  Hopkinsianism  are  detailed 
in  the  article  upon  New  Enolakd  Theology. 
But  he  was  not  without  influence  upon  the 
general  course  of  events  in  his  times.  In  poli> 
tics  he  was  a  firm  Federalist,  and  regarded 
Jefferson  as  a  "  Jeroboam. "  His  influence  in 
sustaining  Congregationalism  in  Massachu- 
setts, espectially  against  those  who  would  have 
adjusted  it  to  or  combined  it  with  Presby- 
terianism,  was  decisive  against  such  a  move- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Home  Missionary  Society,  and 
always  greatly  interested  in  its  work.  Ten 
years  beK)re  the  organization  of  the  American 
Board,  he  was  advocating  foreign  missions. 
He  was  an  opponent  of  slavery  and  of  Ma- 
sonry. The  **  Hopkinsiau  Seminary'*  which 
was  to  have  been  formed,  and  which  was 
finally  united  with  that  of  the  "  Old  Calvin- 
ists"  to  produce  Andover  Seminary,  was  to 
have  been  located  in  his  parish.  The  Andover 
Creed  was  adopted  under  his  advice.  He  was 
also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines 
of  the  day,  and  these  efforts,  with  some  vol- 
umes of  published  sermons,  constituted  his 
literary  activity.  His  works  have  been  pub- 
lished, the  best  ed.  being  that  of  1861,  Boston, 
6  vols.,  with  a  Memoir  by  Professor  Park. 

F.  H.  F. 

Smpiriciam,  thaf  philosophy  which  allows 
nothing  to  be  true  but  what  !s  given  by  ex- 
perience, and  rejects  all  apriari  knowledge. 
It  arose  out  of  the  system  uf  Heraclitus,  which 
Plato  refuted.  Its  modern  founder  was  Locke, 
who  made  experience  comprehend  both  sensa- 
tion and  reflection.  Condillac  and  other 
French  writers  pushed  this  to  an  extreme,  re- 
jecting reflection.  Hence  has  been  developed 
what  has  justly  been  called  the  Sensualistic 
Philosophy,  which  is  alike  untrue  and  per- 
nicious. T.  W.  C. 

Bnu,  Oongiresa  o^  held  Aug.,  1786,  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  archbishops  of 


Cologne,  Treves,  Mayence,  and  Salzburg^ 
which  produced  the  so-called  Ems  Punctua- 
tion, in  which  certain  restrictions  were  laid 
upon  the  power  of  the  pope  in  the  dioceses, 
and  especially  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
nuncio  in  Germany  was  demanded.  The  Isi- 
doreau  decretals  were  declared  to  be  a  for- 
gery. The  occasion  of  this  congress  was  the 
establishment  of  a  nunciat  ure  at  Munich .  The 
suspicion  that  the  above-named  archbishops 
were  really  working  to  strengthen  their  hands 
at  the  expense  of  the  bishops  weakened  their 
cause,  and  the  pope's  answer  to  the  Punctu* 
ation,  which  denied  its  position  entirely,  was 
received  as  settling  the  matter. 

Ems  Punotuation*   See  above. 

Bmaer,  Etieronymua,  Roman  Catholic,  op- 
ponent of  Luther ;  b.  at  Ulm,  March  w, 
1477  ;  d.  at  Dresden,  Nov.  8, 1527.  He  studied 
at  Ttkbingen  and  Basel ;  became  chaplain  and 
secretaiT  of  Cardinal  Raymond  of  retrandi, 
1501  ;  delivered  humanistic  lectures  at  Erfurt, 
1504,  and  there  Luther  is  said  to  have  heard 
him  ;  lectured  with  small  success  at  Leipzig, 
1505  ;  entered  the  service  of  Duke  George  of 
Saxony,  and  entertained  Luther  at  Dresden, 
1517.  After  the  Leipzig  Dis]^utation  of  1619 
he  arrayed  himself  openly  against  Luther,  and 
the  two  had  a  violent  and  abusive  pamphlet 
war,  nothing  to  the  credit  of  either.  He  ren- 
dered Protestantism  a  service,  however,  by 
pointing  out  1400  errors  and  lies,  as  he  called 
them,  in  Luther's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  his  own  translation  (anony- 
mously and  without  place,  1527,  8d  ed.,  Leip- 
zig, 1529.  6th  ed.,  1660),  based  on  the  Vul^te, 
is  lightly  esteemed.  (See  life  by  Waldau. 
Anspach,  1788.  and  writings  of  1521»  edited 
by  Enders.  Halle,  1890. 

Encratites  (abstinents)  does  not  denote  a 
distinct  sect,  but  certain  views  of  asceticism, 
enjoining  abstinence  from  flesh-meat,  wine, 
marriage,  etc.  Such  views  were  found  among 
the  Jews  (Essenes),  the  Greeks  (Pythago- 
reans), in  India,  and  also  in  the  Christian 
world,  especially  among  the  Gnostics. 

B&oyolioa,  Bncyclloal  Letters,  are  sent 
bv  the  popes  to  all  the  bishops  of  that  church, 
ffiving  direction  or  advice  in  relation  to  some 
danger  or  special  emergency.  Particularly 
famous  among  modern  encyclicals  is  that  of 
Pius  IX.,  called  the  Syllabus  of  Dec.  8.  1864, 
in  which  he  condemned  what  the  Protestants 
hold  to  constitute  modem  civilization. 

Bncyclopasdia,  Theological,  is  that  disci- 
pline which  sets  forth  the  entire  range  of  the- 
ological activity  in  outline,  and  shows  the 
bearings  and  inter-relations  of  the  several  de- 
partments, thus  furnishing  an  introduction  to 
the  study.  The  best  modern  works  are  in 
(German  by  Hagenbach  (Leipzig.  1888,  12th 
ed.,  Reischle,  1889,  upon  which  Crooks  and 
Hurst  have  based  their  work,  7'heoioffical  En^ 
eyclopadia  and  Meth/xiologi/,  New  York,  1885, 
and  Weidner  his,  Philadelphia,  1885),  and 
R&biger,  Leipzig,  1880.  £ng.  trans.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1884-85,  2  vols. 

Bncyclopedists  is  the  common  name  of 
that  party,  comprising  both  readers  and  wri- 
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ters,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
was  represented  in  France  by  the  Eneydopidie 
du  Science,  des  Arts,  et  des  Metiers,  edited  by 
Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  Paris,  1761-65,  17 
▼ols.,  suppl.,  1776-77,  4  vols.,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  striking  national  differences  and  in- 
numerable iocidental  variations,  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  party  known  a  little  later  in  Ger- 
many under  the  name  of  Rationalists.  In  both 
causes  the  starting-point  is  the  same — the  phiios- 
ophv  of  Locke  ;  and  the  result  is  the  same^a 
reaay  acceptaace  of  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  polity  of  the  Christian  Church,  but 
for  reasons  which,  with  inherent  necessity, 
must  make  the  doctrines  a  subject  of  indiffer- 
ence and  the  polity  an  object  of  ridicule.  See 
Diderot.  C.  P. 

Bndor,  Witoh  o£    See  Saul. 

Bnergnmona  (Greek  evepywfuvot,  '*  pos- 
sessed by  an  evil  spirit,"  that  is,  insane), 
formed  a  separate  class  of  members  in  the 
primitive  church,  and  were  put  under  the  care 
of  the  exorcist.  When  they  were  quiet  they 
were  allowed  to  be  present  during  service  to- 
gether with  the  catechumens  and  penitents  at 
the  porch.  When  they  were  cured  they  were 
immediately  restored  to  full  membership. 

Bnfimtin  (on-fon-tan),  Barth^lemy  Proi- 
par,  Saint-Simonist,  b.  in  Paris.  Feb.  8, 1796  ; 
d.  there,  Sept.  1,  1864.  He  received  the  in- 
structions of  the  dying  Saint  Simon,  and  with 
Rodriguez  endea^^ored  to  carry  out  his  great 
scheme  for  social  and  political  progress,  and 
for  a  while  seemed  to  make  headway,  so  that 
in  1831  he  boasted  to  have  40.000  followers. 
Bjt  his  free-love  doctrine  brought  him,  in 
1833,  in  contact  with  the  police,  and  his  im- 
prisonment was  the  death-blow  to  his  society, 
which  soon  became  extinct.  He  was  a  man  of 
noble  presence  and  very  charming  manners, 
and  doubtless  sincere.  He  wrote  in  1882  a 
substitute  for  the  Bible,  but  did  not  publish  it. 

Ba-ge'-di  ifourUain  of  the  kid),  called  also 
Hazezon-Tamar,  the  city  of  palm  tires  (Gen. 
xiv.  7),  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
about  ii  m.  s.e.  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  David's 
hiding-place  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  20),  and 
is  now  called  Ain-Jidy.  The  heights  of  Engedi 
are  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  vineyards  are 
mentioned  Song  Sol.  i.  14.  T.  W.  C. 

Bn^and,  Ohurch  o£  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  that  branch  of  the  Christian  Church 
which  has  existed  in  England  from  the  ear- 
liest times.  The  beginning  of  its  history  goes 
back  to  the  year  596,  when  the  English  people 
were  converted  to  Christianity  ana  Augustine 
bcicame  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Previous  to  this  date  there  existed  in  firitam 
a  Christian  church  whose  origin  is  unknown, 
but  was  probably  derived  from  Gaul  during 
the  2d  century.  Our  meagre  knowledge  of 
this  church  is  mainly  based  upon  the  chronicle 
of  Gildas  and  Bede*A  ecclesiastical  history. 
We  know  regarding  it  that  in  its  orp^aniza- 
tion,  doctrine,  and  worship  it  resembled  the 
churches  on  the  continent ;  that  during  the 
Diocletian  persecution  it  gained  a  famous 
martyr  in  St.  Alban  ;  that  the  records  of  the 
Council  of  Aries,  in  814,  contain  the  names 


of  8  of  its  bishops ;  that  it  was  invited  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Council  of  Nice.  Gildas 
and  Bede  speak  of  its  infection  by  the  Arian 
heresy— a  testimony  which  is  weakened  or 
counterbalanced  by  the  allusions  of  prominent 
church  fathers  to  its  orthodox  reputation. 
The  author  of  the  Pelagian  heresy  was  a 
Briton,  and  his  teaching  is  said  to  have  been 
acceptable  in  his  native  land.  It  does  not 
speak  well  for  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
British  Church  to  find  that  recourse  was  had 
to  Gaul  for  combatants  to  overcome  this  her- 
etical tendency.  After  the  Saxon  conquest  in 
449,  the  British  Church  took  refuge  in  Wales 
and  the  western  coast,  doing  nothing  for  the 
conversion  of  its  conauerors,  and  England  re- 
mained in  heathen  darkness  for  nearly  150 
years. 

Under  the  name  of  the  British  church  are 
sometimes  erroneously  included  the  churches 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  But  these  were  in- 
dependent of  Britain,  having  no  closer  rela- 
tionship to  it  than  had  the  Celtic  church  of 
Gaul.  Ireland  was  converted  by  St.  Patrick, 
a  Briton  by  birth,  in  482,  according  to  the  ac- 
credited date.  Scotland  owes  its  conversion 
to  Irish  zeal,  Columba,  an  Irishman,  establish- 
ing himself  there  in  663.  While  the  British 
Church  became  barren  and  inactive  after  the 
Saxon  conquest,  these  northern  Celtic 
churches  were  distinguished  for  piety,  mis- 
sionary zeal,  and  learning,  especially  the 
knowledge  of  Greek,  which  had  almost  dis- 
appeared from  Western  Europe.  But  all  of 
these  Cehic  churches  possess  one  common 
characteristic  in  hadng  derived  their  Christi- 
anity from  Gaul,  into  whose  worship  had 
passed  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  whose  liturgy  differed  in  many 
respects  from  the  Roman  use. 

The  conversion  of  England  by  Augustine 
and  his  40  monks  is  a  familiar  story.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  English  Church, 
and  is  fall  of  significance  for  the  later  history, 
bringing  England  into  relationship  with  Rome, 
inspuing  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  to  its  bishop, 
Gregory  the  Great,  whose  interest  in  England 
had  originated  the  mission  of  Augustine. 
There  is  no  continuity  between  the  British 
Church  and  the  Church  of  England.  As  Mr. 
Freeman  has  remarked,  no  English  bishopric 
dates  further  back  than  the  landmg  of  Augus- 
tine or  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century,  while 
on  the  continent  episcopal  sees  go  bacK  to  the 
2d  century,  or  are  almost  coeval  with  the  rise 
of  Christianity.  (Cf.  Canon  Bright,  Early 
English  History  ;  Dean  Hook,  Lites  of  tlie 
Arclibishops  of  Canterbury,  vol.  i.  ;  Freeman, 
The  Origin  of  the  English  Nation.) 

The  labors  of  Augustine  as  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (t605)  resulted  in  the  Christiani- 
zation  of  Southern  and  Middle  England.  The 
conversion  of  the  north  and  east  was  soon 
after  hopefully  begun  by  Paulinus,  archbishop 
of  York  (625) ;  but  the  death  of  Edwin,  kink 
of  Northumbria  (638),  caused  his  fiight,  and 
his  work  was  almost  undone.  If  the  British 
Church  had  done  nothing  for  the  conversion 
of  the  English,  yet  the  connection  of  Eng- 
land's Church  with  the  Irish- Scotch  churches 
becomes  from  this  time  a  close  one.  When 
Oswald  became  king  of  Northumbria  (685-42) 
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interests.  It  has  been  questioned  whetlier  the 
teaching  of  Wycliffe  continued  to  influence 
the  nation  during  the  period  that  intervened 
until  the  Reformation.  If  his  intiuence  seemed 
to  diminish,  yet  his  teaching  regarding  the  re- 
lation of  church  and  state  was  not  forgotten, 
and  in  the  16th  century  it  became  the  material 
pdndple  of  the  struggle  which  England  waged 
with  Rome.  Others  beside  Wycliffe  labored 
for  the  same  end.  Bradwardine,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (ob.  1349),  revived  the  Augus- 
tinian  theology,  and  Lanj^land,  the  author  of 
Pten  Ploughman,  pi*oclaimed  the  purest 
moral  ideal  amid  the  prevailing  decline  and 
corruption. 

The  forces  or  causes  which  led  directly  to 
the  separation  of  the  English  Church  from 
Rome  were  (1)  the  growth  of  nationalism ; 
(2)  the  rise  of  the  new  learning  represented  in 
England  by  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  (8)  the  influence  of  Lutheran  prin- 
ciples. These  forces  appear  in  combination, 
as  in  Archbishop  Cranmer  (1588-56),  but  they 
also  acted  apart,  giving  rise  to  the  various 
parties  of  the  time.  They  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  occasion  of  the  Reformation, 
which  was  the  divorce  of  the  king,  Henry 
VIII.  (1509-47).  This  event  was  not,  as  it  is 
often  misrepresented,  an  unworthy  motive  for 
so  great  a  change.  It  was  an  event  which 
put  the  papacy  to  the  test,  demonstrating  in  a 
practical  way  to  the  English  people  its  unfit- 
ness for  irs  high  position.  The  question  was 
not  treated  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  on  its  own 
merits,  but  depended  on  diplomacy,  in  which 
tlie  pope  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  Even  if  Henry's  rea- 
sons in  seeking  a  divorce  were  not  wholly  justi- 
fiable, the  papacy  was  clearly  manifested  as 
incompetent  for  the  determmation  of  inter- 
national issues  as  well  as  thwarting  the  na- 
tion's interest ;  thus  came  the  opportunity  for 
which  2  centuries  of  protest  and  growing  in- 
dignation had  prepared  the  way.  Through- 
out the  reign  of  Henry  the  movement  for  re- 
form was  almost  exclusively  a  national  one. 
*•  The  swing  of  Henry  YIIL's  monarchy  was 
nationalism  ;  the  nation  delighted  in  it. ' '  The 
movement  was  led  by  the  laity  against  the  in- 
difference of  the  Clergy,  who  were  finally 
obliged  in  convocation  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  king  in  the  famous  '*  Act  of  Submission" 
(1582).  In  1584  the  nation  was  formally  sepa- 
rated from  Rome  and  the  king's  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  proclaimed  by  parliament. 
This  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  the 
monasteries  (1586-^),  which  fell  without  a 
protest.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Anglican 
or  Nationalist  party  that  reforms  should  go 
no  further,  but  some  of  the  doctrinal  standards 
put  forth  in  this  reign  indicate  that  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  was  struggling 
for  utterance.  With  the  king's  consent  the 
Bible  had  been  translated,  and  other  measures 
of  reform  were  in  contemplation  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  With  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
(1547-53)  the  distinctively  Protestant  move- 
ment began.  Cranmer 's  method  consisted  in 
fiving  to  the  people  the  Book  of  Common 
'rayer  as  a  means  of  education,  as  well  as  of 
lifting  the  worship  to  a  higher  level,  where  the 
laity  take  part  on  equal  terms  with  the  clergy. 


The  source  of  the  Prayer-Book  was  princi- 
pally the  Roman  Breviary  reduced  to  sim- 
plicity with  a  more  biblical  character  ;  in  its 
formation  also  may  be  traced  the  influence  of 
Archbishop  Hermann's  Consultation,  The 
mass,  according  to  the  Barum  use,  was  turned 
into  a  communion  ofllce.  The  first  Prayer- 
Book,  put  forth  in  1549,  was  offensive  to  the 
growing  Protestant  party  on  account  of  its  re- 
tention of  mediaBvaf  elements  in  doctrine  and 
ritual.  The  call  for  its  revision  was  probably 
stimulated  by  German  reformers  then  in  Eng- 
land, with  whom  Cranmer  was  in  sympathy. 
After  undergoing  extensive  revision,  with 
many  changes  in  tne  communion  ofiSce,  it  was 
reissued  in  1552,  and  is  known  as  the  second 
book  of  Edward  VI.  It  received  the  sanction 
of  parliament  in  the  same  year,  and  its  use 
was  made  binding  on  the  kingdom  (cf. 
Procter  on  T7t€  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 
Haskell's  Monumenta  EituaXia ;  Card  well. 
Conferences,  etc.). 

In  the  same  year  were  drawn  up  the  Arti- 
cles of  Religion  under  the  direction  of  Cran- 
mer and  Ridley.  They  were  based  upon  an 
earlier  document,  which  was  modelled  after 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  Originally  42  in 
number,  they  were  afterward  reduced  to  ^, 
and  among  tne  Articles  omitted  was  one  which 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment 
and  condemned  those  who  taught  universal 
restoration.  Much  difference  oi  opinion  has 
prevailed  in  regard  to  the  authority  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Articles.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  revised  and  reissued  in  1568 
and  again  in  1571,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
intended  to  oppose  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  whether  in  its  popular,  undefined 
form  or  as  set  forth  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  finally  adjourned  in  1568.  Opinion 
also  differs  as  to  whether  they  shall  be  con- 
strued strictly,  according  to  their  grammatical 
construction  (cf.  the  Declaration  in  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer-Book),  or  in  their  historical  signifi- 
cance, as  decided  by  the  opinions  of  their  au- 
thors. The  former  method  has  been  approved 
by  the  Declaration  of  Charles  I.  However 
they  may  be  interpreted  they  have  not  the 
weight  of  the  Catholic  creeds,  nor  is  it  asserted 
of  them  that  they  may  be  proved  by  most  sure 
warrant  of  Holy  Scripture.  They  are  now 
binding  only  upon  the  clergy.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  most  clearly  seen 
in  the  exhortations  distributed  through  the 
various  offices  in  the  Prayer-Book.  in  the 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  the  baptismal, 
confirmation  and  eucharistic  offices  and  the 
ordinal,  which  have  a  predominantly  ethical 
tone.  To  these  expressions  of  doctrine  are  to 
be  added  the  homilies  in  two  books,  the  first 
of  which  was  set  forth  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  and  the  second  in  1562  (cf.  Hardwick,  His- 
lory  of  th€  Articles  ;  Burnett  On  the  Articles 
from  the  Latitudinarian  point  of  view  ;  Bishop 
Brown  On  the  Articleft,  moderate  High 
Church,  and  evangelical,  and  Bishop  Forbes 
of  Brechin,  who  takes  the  Anglo- Catholic 
view,  in  sympathy  with  the  famous  tract  No. 
90,  by  Dr.  Newman). 

Since  the  Reformation  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, like  any  of  the  ^eat  estates  of  the  realm, 
is  subject  to  the  kmg  and  parliament,  the 
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House  of  Commons  represeoting  the  lay  elc- 
insDt  of  the  church,  while  the  bishops  retain 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Convoca- 
tion, a  representatiTe  synod  of  the  church 
composed  of  bishops  and  clergy,  and  dating 
from  the  Idth  century,  lost  the  power  which 
it  formerly  possessed  of  enacting  canons  at  its 
pleasure.  It  continued  to  meet  contemporane- 
ously with  parliament,  but  by  the  writ  of  the 
king,  not  of  its  president,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  Submission,  required  from 
this  time  the  king's  consent  for  its  legislation. 
Its  canons  had  no  weight  unless  incorporated 
in  acts  of  parliament,  with  the  exception  that 
statutes  relating  to  the  clergy  were  valid  with 
the  approval  of  the  king. 

From  the  accession  of  Queen  £Uzabeth 
(1559)  the  Church  of  Englaad  was  substan- 
tially fixed  in  its  constitution,  doctrine,  and 
worship  as  it  exists  to  the  present  day.  Some 
few  changes  were  made  in  the  Prayer  •Book 
in  1562,  whose  purpose  was  to  conciliate  the 
Romanists.  But  the  queen  paid  no  heed  to 
the  rising  disaffection  of  the  Puritans,  nor 
was  the  danger  to  the  church  oonceiired  as 
lying  in  that  direction.  Puritan  opposition 
was  at  first  chiefly  confined  to  externals  in 
worship,  such  as  the  surplice,  kneeling  at  the 
communion,  the  ring  in  marriage,  etc.  When 
the  queen  made  the  bishops  her  agents  in  en- 
forcing uniformity,  the  controversy  with  the 
Puritans  changed  and  turned  on  the  scriptural 
authority  for  the  office  of  a  bishop.  During 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Puritan  opposition  was 
kept  in  check.  The  danger  from  Home  was 
still  a  real  one,  and  th<t  sanctity  of  the  crown 
still  the  most  effectual  weapon  against  the 
pops.  For  this  reason  the  tyranny  of  the 
Tudors  was  not  felt  as  such  by  the  people,  for 
it  coincided  in  the  main  with  the  well-being 
of  the  nation.  It  is  not  probable  that  conces- 
sions to  the  Puritans  at  this  early  stage  would 
have  prevented  the  later  developments  which 
resulted  in  civil  war  and  the  temporary  over- 
throw of  the  church.  Puritanism  from  Uie 
first  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  a 
changed  conception  of  the  nation,  which  is  in 
oooflict  with  the  ideal  which,  from  the  days  of 
kingly  resistance  to  feudalism,  had  regarded 
the  state  as  centring  in  the  king.  Great  as 
had  been  the  service  which  such  an  ideal  had 
rendered  to  the  church  and  to  national  devel- 
opment, the  demand  for  liberty  now  began  to 
create  the  ideal  of  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
in  which  the  will  of  the  people  should  find 
expression.  Puritan  disafl^tion  toward  the 
Church  of  England  was  in  reality  a  demand 
for  religious  liberty.  Xo  constitution  of 
church  government,  no  form  of  worship 
however  lofty,  would  have  been  acceptable  to 
them  so  long  as  it  was  imposed  by  external 
authority.  Hence  the  few  concessions  to  the 
Puritans  at  the  Hampden  Court  Conference 
(1004)  were  of  no  avail.  When,  with  the  acces- 
sions of  the  Stuarts,  the  Church  of  England 
tended  to  identify  itself  with  the  cause  of  ab- 
solute monarchy,  political  Purimnism  began 
to  make  rapid  strides  toward  victory. 

The  Church  of  England  from  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  to  James  l.  sustained  close  rela- 
tions with  the  continental  churches.  The 
popukr  type  of  doctrine  was  Calvinistic,  and 


episcopacy  was  not  held  as  invalidating  the 
government  of  other  churches  (cf.  Goode 
on  Orders  ;  Fisher,  Di9eumf>n9  in  Hutory  and 
PhUowphy ;  Drumra,  VoxEedena).  Hooker, 
the  most  representative  of  its  theologians, 
maintained  the  Zwinglian  or  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper — ^that  the  spiritual 
presence  is  in  the  rite  as  a  whole,  not  in  the 
elements.  With  the  accession  of  James  I. 
there  grew  up  a  theology  unknown  to  the 
Elizal)ethan  age,  in  which  the  emphasis  was 
placed  on  apostolic  succession  and  sacramental 
grace.  Arminianism  also,  which  the  Puritans 
hated  and  feared,  became  the  prevailing  tvpe 
of  doctrine,  for  which  authority  was  found  in 
the  ancient  church  before  the  appearance  of 
Augustine.  Hence  Jeremy  Taylor  could  re- 
ject the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original  sin 
and  still  remain  orthodox,  and  Bishop  Burnett, 
in  the  preface  of  his  work  On  the  Articles, 
could  write :  *'  I  follow  the  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Church,  from  which  St.  Austin  de- 
parted and  formed  anew  system."  Among 
the  representatives  of  this  school  of  high  An- 
glican theology  were  Archbishop  Laud,  An- 
dre wes,  Hall,  and  others.  Together  with 
their  doctrine  of  the  exclusive  divine  right  of 
the  episcopate,  they  combined  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  asserting  it  in  ex- 
treme shapes  at  a  moment  when  the  popular 
irritation  against  the  church  and  the  throne 
was  at  its  height.  The  unwise  policy  of  Laud, 
the  responsible  adviser  of  the  king,  precipi- 
tated the  civil  war.  To  his  influence  in  great 
part  is  attributed  the  attempt  to  introduce  the 
Prayer- Book  into  Scotland,  which  led  to  the 
League  and  Covenant,  as  also  the  Canons  of 
1640,  which  created  anger  and  suspicion  in  the 
English  mind.  The  Church  of  England  was 
now  overthrown,  and  for  15  years  the  see  of 
Canterbury  was  vacant.  The  Puritans  at 
Westminster,  in  1648,  substituted  a  directory 
of  public  worship  for  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  whose  use  was  now  forbidden ;  the 
bishops  were  ejected  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  a  large  number  of  clergy  from  their  bene- 
fices. Presbyterianism  now  aspired  to  be  the 
established  church— an  aim  which  was  de- 
feated by  the  rise  of  the  Independents,  to 
whom  Cromwell  belonged.  At  the  Restora- 
tion in  1559-60  there  was  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  restored  Church  of  England, 
which  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  make  any  concessions  by  which 
even  the  more  moderate  of  the  Presbyterians 
might  be  retained  in  the  church.  The  Prayer- 
Book  was  again  revised,  but  the  changes  were 
for  the  most  part  of  a  character  to  repel  the 
Puritans.  When,  in  1662.  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity  made  the  Prayer- Book  binding  upon 
clergy  and  parishes,  demanding  Episcopal  or- 
dination of  all  ministers,  with  other  severe  re- 
quirements, as  a  test  of  conformity,  2000  min- 
isters who  were  unable  to  comply,  including 
the  famous  Richard  Baxter,  were  lost  to  the 
church.  Among  the  prominent  High  Angli- 
can divines  of  the  age  oi  the  Restoration  were 
Hammond,  Walton.  Pearson,  Barrows  and 
Taylor,  Cosin,  Sanderson,  etc.  The  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  now  reas- 
serted by  this  school  and  held  by  them  with 
such  deep  conscientiousness  that  on  the  acces- 
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sion  of  William  and  Mary  (1688)  many  pre- 
ferred to  resign  their  benefices  than  to  pray 
for  the  new  sovereigns.  Among  them  were 
Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
saintly  Bishop  Ken,  together  with  7  other 
bishops  and  some  400  clergy.  These  were 
henceforth  known  as  Non- Jurors  ;  they  main- 
tained their  line  of  bishops  amid  growing 
weakness  till  it  finally  ceased  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century.  (Of.  Lathbury, 
Mist.  Non- Jurors). 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  there 
arose  another  school  of  theology  differing 
widely  from  the  High  Anglican  or  Puritan 
theologies,  sometimes  known  as  Latitudina- 
rianism,  or,  as  Mr.  Tullooh  has  designated  it, 
the  School  of  Rational  Theology.  Its  descent 
is  traced  from  Hooker  ;  it  includes  in  its  first 
generation  the  names  of  Hales,  Chillingworth 
and  Falkland,  and  at  a  later  time  Cudworth, 
Whichcote,  More,  8mith,  Stillingfleet,  Bur- 
nett, and  Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1691-94),  and  the  foremost  preacher  of  the 
time.  To  these  men  it  fell  as  a  task  to  medi- 
ate t)etween  High  Churchmen  and  Puritans, 
to  comprehend  dissenters  in  the  church,  to  re- 
sist the  rising  deism.  A  scheme  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  Prayer-Book  in  the  interest  of 
comprehension  (1689)  sained  the  approval  of 
the  bishops  in  Convocation,  but  failed  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  Lower  House.  As  the 
18th  century  advanced  (quietness  settled  down 
upon  the  distracted  nation.  With  the  silenc- 
ing of  Convocation  (1717)  the  angry  contro- 
versies subsided,  and  the  Church  of  England 
regained  its  earlier  popularity.  There  grew 
up  naturally  a  distrust  of  all  religious  enthu- 
siasms, while  preaching  assumed  an  ethical 
character  (cf.  Abbey  and  Overton,  Church 
of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century).  The 
emotional  side  of  religion  was  reasserted  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  by  Wesley,  who, 
although  he  lived  and  died  a  presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England,  had  organized  a  move- 
ment wiUiin  the  church  which  after  his  death 
inevitably  tended  toward  separatism.  Wes- 
ley's reform  found  sympathizers  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  although  for  the  most  part  they 
followed  the  lead  of  Whitofield  and  accepted 
the  tenets  of  Calvinism.  Among  them  were 
Scott,  the  author  of  the  commentary,  Newton, 
Venn,  Cowper  the  poet,  and  at  a  later  time 
the  famous  Charles  Simeon.  These  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  conversion,  and  found 
difficulty  in  reconciling  their  attitude  with  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration  as  contained  in  the 
Prayer-Book.  They  attached  importance  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  anti-Roman  in 
their  purport,  and  combattcd  Arianism  and 
Socinianism  within  the  chuich.  They  origi- 
nated, in  1799,  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
which  has  done  a  vast  work  in  carrying  the 
go«pel  to  the  heathen. 

The  changes  through  which  the  Church  of 
England  had  passed  In  the  18th  century  had 
almost  obliterated  from  the  popular  mind  that 
ancient  theology  which,  however  imperfectly 
apprehended  at  any  time  by  its  professed  sup 
porters,  was  yet  the  characteristic  of  the  Book 
of  Common  *Prayer.  Deism  also  had  elimi- 
nated much  that  was  distinctively  Christian. 
The  evangelical  school,  while  loyal  to  the  Es- 


tablishment, was  hardly  distinguiBhable  from 
Puritan  or  Methodist  nonconformity.  When, 
about  1880,  a  liberal  government  began  to 
talk  of  the  reform  of  the  church,  there  was 
suddenly  produced  a  mighty  reaction  whose 
aim  was  to  revive  the  Anglo-Catholic  Uieolo^ 
of  the  17th  century,  to  reassert  and  emphasize 
all  that  was  peculiar  to  the  English  Church 
in  discipline,  doctrine,  and  worship.  The 
movement  led  by  Newman,  Rose,  Pusey,  and 
Keble,  sometimes  known  as  Tractarianism, 
from  the  lYncte  far  the  Times,  threw  the 
church  into  excitement  and  consternation, 
which  reached  its  height  in  1845,  when  New- 
man perverted  to  the  Roman  Church.  From 
that  date  the  Anglican  party  discriminated 
more  carefully  against  Romanizing  tenden- 
cies. About  the  same  time  there  appeared  an- 
other schpol  of  theologians  who  were  neither 
Evangelical  nor  Tractarian  in  their  attitude, 
who  availed  themselves  of  modem  criticism 
and  the  fresh  impetus  given  to  historical 
studies,  and  aimed  to  represent  the  Church  of 
England  in  a  more  rational  and  spiritual  as 
well  as  comprehensive  manner.  Of  these  in 
the  first  generation  were  Coleridge,  Whately, 
and  Arnold,  and  in  the  second  Jowett,  Stanley, 
Tbirlwall,  Kingsley,  and  Maurice.  The  latter 
especially  devoted  his  life  to  expounding  the 
theology  of  the  English  Church,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Prayer-Book,  discriminating  it 
from  High  Anglicanism,  evangelical  Calvin- 
ism, and  Socinianism. 

In  1860  was  published  Essays  and  Renews^ 
a  collection  of  papers  by  leading  scholars, 
among  whom  were  Temple,  the  present  bishop 
of  London,  Jowett,  Powell,  Rowland  Will- 
iaiiLs,  and  Wilson.  While  each  writer  claimed 
to  be  responsible  only  for  his  own  contribu- 
tion, yet  the  book  had  one  common  aim — to 
vindicate  freedom  of  thought  and  of  speech 
on  all  (juestions  of  moment,  whether  relating 
to  biblical  criticism,  to  science,  to  historical 
theology  or  eschatology.  The  work  created 
consternation  in  the  ranks  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  and  Evangelical  parties,  one  result  of 
which  was  the  rise  of  a  new  school  known  as 
the  Ritualistic,  which  laid  a  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  ceremonial  worship  formerly 
ascribed  to  theologjy  alone,  aiming  to  accom- 
plish by  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  what 
was  despaired  of  through  the  reason.  While 
many  who  belong  to  tliis  school  are  moved 
chiefly  by  aesthetic  cx)nsideration8,  its  leaders 
are  characterized  by  an  aversion  to  modem 
biblical  criticism  and  a  tendency  in  theology 
toward  unqualified  Augustinianism.  The 
conflicts  generated  by  these  hostile  attitudes 
created  bitterness  and  division,  even  threaten- 
ing the  stability  of  the  Establishment.  Tlie 
appeal  to  ecclesiastical  law  in  order  to  deter- 
mine them  has  resulted  in  a  series  of  decisions 
from  the  Privy  Council,  to  which  appeals  are 
taken  from  the  lower  Court  of  Arches,  which 
Justify  the  existence  within  the  church  of  each 
of  the  8  great  historical  parties— as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gorham,  whom 
the  bishop  of  Exeter  refused  to  institute  be- 
cause of  his  denial  that  regeneration  always 
accompanied  baptism,  it  was  decided  that  to 
maintain  that  regeneration  does  not  invariably 
accompany   baptism  does  not  impugn  the 
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ttaadards  of  the  church.  In  the  cases  spring- 
in^  out  of  Essays  and  Beviews  it  was  main- 
tained that  the  Church  of  England  had  enun- 
ciated no  theory  of  inspiration,  as  also  that  it 
did  not  contravene  her  standards  to  express  a 
hope  for  the  ultimate  restoration  of  all  the 
wicked ;  or  again,  in  the  Bennett  case,  the 
High  Anglican  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  not  construed  as  contradicting  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Lord's  Sujoper.  In  most  of  the 
cases,  however,  where  ntual  was  in  issue,  an 
adverse  judgment  has  been  rendered,  as,  e.g., 
the  eastward  position,  incense,  lighted  candles, 
crucifixes,  etc.  The  court  known  as  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  gave  these  Judgments,  does  not  claim 
to  be  a  synod  determining  questions  of  doc- 
trine, but  to  possess  only  the  power  of  deter- 
mining whether  certain  statements  are  contra- 
dictory or  rcpu(];nant  to  the  church's  doctrinal 
standards.  While  these  decisions  have  been 
received  by  those  who  hold  to  the  church  as 
bv  law  established,  there  are  others  who  mis- 
like  the  composition  of  the  court  as  not  ex- 
closivdy  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  and  main- 
tain the  Hildebrandian  or  Puritan  principle 
that  spiritual  things  should  bo  determined 
only  bV  ecclesiastics.  Those  maintaining  this 
attUude  have  in  some  cases  become  so  dis- 
affected toward  the  Establishment  as  to  be 
willing  to  unite  with  Nonconformists  for  its 
overthrow.  In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Ritualistic  party  to  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Privy  Council,  other  methods  have 
been  devised  in  order  to  adjust  cases  involving 
the  ceremonial  of  the  church,  as  Lord  Pen- 
zance's Act  of  Worship  bill,  but  without  satis- 
factory results.  A  trial  was  held  in  1800  in 
which  Dr.  King,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was 
the  defendant,  charged  with  practising  the 
eastward  position,  lighted  candles,  mixed 
chalice,  etc.,  before  the  archbishoi)  of  Canter- 
bury, whose  jurisdiction  was  questioned  or  la- 
mented as  the  restoration  of  a  mediaeval  method 
not  in  harmony  with  the  course  of  the  church 
since  the  Reformation.  The  present  status  of 
the  church  in  its  relation  to  Parliament  has 
also  begotten  a  certain  restlessness,  especially 
since  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act 
and  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Removal  Act  have 
allowed  the  admission  to  Parliament  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Jews. 

These  and  other  complications  and  anom- 
aUes  are  part  of  the  inheritance  of  an  estab- 
lished church,  whose  aim  is  to  represent 
broadly  the  national  life.  They  are  escaped 
by  the  Protestant  churches  who  make  agree- 
ment in  doctrine  the  bond  of  ecclesiastical 
unity,  though  often  only  at  the  expense  of  in- 
creasing the  divisions  of  Christendom.  The 
difficulties  of  the  present  situation  are  some- 
times regarded  as  indicating  that  the  downfall 
of  the  Establishment  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  especially  since  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church.  But  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  deeply  rooted  in  the  nation's  life ;  as 
an  organization  it  existed  in  England  before 
the  state  had  achieved  its  unity ;  it  has  been 
identified  with  its  eventful  history  for  more 
than  18  centuries.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
prognosticate  its  future  relation  to  the  state. 
The  difficulties  with  wliich  it  is  now  contend- 


ing, such  as  the  clashing  of  hostile  parties, 
may  signify  the  throes  of  its  new  life  rather 
than  a  growing  weakness.  There  is  one  force 
in  particular  which,  entering  into  its  history 
at  the  Reformation,  differentiates  it  from 
other  Protestant  churches  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Lutheran,  and  binds  it  close- 
ly to  the  national  sympathies — the  spirit  of 
humanism,  represented  in  England  by  Eras- 
mus, and  only  imperfectly  represented  by 
Luther,  which  crowned  the  Elizabethan  age 
with  Che  glory  of  Shakespeare,  when  else- 
where throughout  Europe  it  had  disappeared 
under  the  Catholic  reaction  or  the  restricted 
moral  purpose  of  Calvinism.  It  is  owing  to 
the  nourishment  of  this  humanistic  element 
by  and  in  the  Church,  which  Puritanism  failed 
to  check,  that  Enelish  literature  surpasses 
every  other  in  modern  Europe.  Had  the 
Church  of  England  stood  only  for  some  special 
doctrinal  tenets,  her  historv  would  have  been 
different  and  her  downfall  more  sure.  Even 
in  her  failures  and  defects  she  has  represented 
the  phases  of  the  nation's  life.  The  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  which  played  so 
large  a  part  also  in  the  Reformation  of  the 
10th  century,  may  make  her  a^ain  the  bul- 
wark of  the  national  cause  against  all  disin- 
tegrating tendencies. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  which 
spring  out  of  the  relation  between  state  and 
church,  the  Church  of  England  has  witnessed 
in  the  last  3  generations  a  marvellous  growth, 
exhibiting  an  aggressiireness  and  flexibility 
which  give  great  promise  for  the  future.  It 
has  sought  to  fulfil  its  mission  to  the  English 
nation  by  the  development  of  a  large  and  rich 
variety  of  charitable  and  educational  agencies, 
as  well  as  by  ridding  itself  of  abuses  and  en- 
cumbrances which  check  its  progress.  Many 
of  these  are  heirlooms  of  the  past  which  have 
become  incongruous  by  the  change  and  proc- 
ess of  time.  The  following  facts  and  statistics 
may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  life  and 
progre^of  the  church  within  the  last  60  years. 
Up  to  1825  there  were  but  5  colonial  bishops — 
Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Calcutta,  Jamaica,  and 
Barbadoes.  These  5  have  now  increased  to 
81,  including  12  missionary  bishops  in  districts 
not  included  among  English  colonies.  The 
clergy  in  the  colonies  ana  missionary  districts 
number  3800.  Vast  sums  of  money  are  expend- 
ed iu  the  maintenance  of  missions,  especially  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  tlie  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  New  sees 
at  home  are  :  Ripon(1886),  Manchester  (1847), 
St.  Albans  and  Truro  (both  1877),  Liverpool 
(1880),  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (1882),  Southwell 
(1884),  and  Wakefield  (1888).  The  order  of  suf- 
ragan  bishops  has  been  revived,  proving  of 

great  service  in  the  older  and  larger  dioceses, 
ince  1840  more  than  £40.000,000.  or  on  an 
average  £1,000,000  a  year,  have  been  spent  in 
building  and  restoring  churches.  More  than 
5000  parsonage  houses  have  also  been  built 
within  these  years.  The  total  income  of  the 
church  is  placed  at  about  £3,500,000.  By  vari- 
ous acts  of  parliament  this  sum  has  been  so 
treated  as  to  remove  inequalities  in  salaries  and 
livings  to  a  large  degree,  and  from  the  cathe- 
drals £134.000  have  been  taken  in  order  to  aug- 
ment the  smaller  livings.  A  great  stimulus  has 
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been  given  to  education  in  church  schools,  so 
that  provision  is  now  made  for  2,500,000  chil- 
dren. Enrichment  of  the  services,  more  nu- 
merous services,  and  in  greater  variety  of 
forms,  the  use  of  the  cathedral  naves  are 
amon^  the  means  by  which  the  life  of  the 
church  has  been  quickened.  To  enumerate 
the  various  charitable  agencies  is  impossible 
here.  The  higher  universities,  which  were 
once  regarded  as  sleepy,  have  been  regener- 
ated ana  their  reproach  taken  away,  by  which 
dissenters  were  prevented  from  sharing  in 
their  benefit.  The  number  of  clergy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  was  about  10,000 ; 
it  has  now  increased  to  upward  of  25,000.  Of 
these,  according  to  a  crude  estimate,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  about  12,000  are  High  Church,  be- 
tween 5000  and  6000  Low  Church  or  Evan- 
gelical, and  2500  Broad  Church.  Opinion 
differs  as  to  the  proportion  between  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
number  of  Nonconformists,  including  secu- 
larists and  Jews.  Recent  attempts  to  form  an 
estimate  seem  to  indicate  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  Nonconformists  of  every  kind  amount 
to  from  22  to  28  per  cent  of  the  population 
(Hore,  Eighteen  Centuries  of  tfie  Church  of 
England,  p.  600). 

Since  1850  has  taken  place  the  revival  of 
Convocation,  after  a  silence  of  4  generations. 
While  it  possesses  no  legislative  power  and 
cannot  be  called  a  representative  body  so  far 
as  clergy  and  laity  are  concerned,  it  has  served 
since  its  revival  as  a  desirable  means  for  ini- 
tiating legislation  in  Parliament.  Ta  it  be- 
longs the  credit  of  taking  steps  for  a  Revised 
Version  of  the  Bible  (1871),  and  under  its 
auspices  the  great  work  was  completed.  Dio- 
cesan synods  and  conferences  have  been  also 
revived.  The  Church  Congress  originated 
in  1868,  and  meets  annually  for  the  discussion 
of  theological  and  practical  questions.  In  its 
meetings  all  schools  of  churchmanship  par- 
ticipate. The  Lambeth  or  Pan-Anglican 
synod,  under  the  presidency  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  since  1867,  calls  together  for 
the  purposes  of  consultation  all  the  bishops 
throughout  the  world  in  communion  with  the 
English  Church,  including  those  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 
portant also  to  note  the  growth  of  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  ancient  historic  churches  of  the  East. 

The  Church  of  England  exists  as  an  estab- 
lishment in  England  and  Wales.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  was  severed  in  1871,  when  the 
crown  ceased  to  appoint  Irish  bishops,  who 
also  lost  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  property  of  the  Irish  Church,  estimated 
at  £16.000.000,  after  satisfying  the  life  inter- 
ests of  incumbents  and  other  charges,  is  to 
be  applied  "  to  the  relief  of  unavoidable 
calamities  and  suffering,  in  such  manner  as 
Parliament  shall  hereafter  direct. ' '  The  Irish 
Church  has  since  th'en  displayed  great  wisdom 
and  courage  in  overcoming  the  ol^tacles  which 
threatened  its  well-being.  While  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  its  clergy,  it 
reports  13  dioceses  and  bishops  and  some  1200 
benefices.  The  details  of  its  reorganization  may 
be  found  in  the  Church  of  England  Year  Books. 


The  Church  of  England  is  represented  Ib 
Scotland  by  what  is  known  as  the  Bcotch 
Episcopal  Church,  whose  history  has  been  a 
complicated  and  peculiar  one  (cf.  Cook*8» 
Cunningham's,  and  Grub's  histories),  it  ac- 
quired additional  unpopularity  in  ooiuequence 
of  being  implicated  in  the  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Hanoverian  dynasty  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne  (1717).  The-terms  Episco- 
palian and  Jacobite  thus  became  almost  syn- 
onymous. After  1792  its  representatives  ac- 
knowledged the  reigning  dynasty,  it  has 
adopted  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  its 
Prayer-Book  differs  from  that  of  the  English 
Church  mainly  in  the  communion  office.  For 
some  time  it  kept  up  a  succession  of  bishops 
with  no  diocesan  jurisdiction.  The  ancient 
dioceses  are  now  reduced  to  7  with  as  many 
bishops,  one  of  whom  is  called  primus,  and 
282  clerey. 

(Cf.  Stryi)e,  Memorials,  etc.,  in  complete 
works,  1840 ;  Parker  Society  Library,  contain- 
ing writings  of  the  Reformers,  1854 ;  Wilkins, 
Concilia  Magna  Britannim  et  Hibenua^  1786 ; 
E.  Card  well.  Documentary  Annate,  1844,  and 

tnodalia,   1842 ;  Burnett's   History  of    the 

^formation  and  History  of  his  Own  Time; 
John  Foxe,  Book  of  Martyrs  ;  Ussher,  British 
JEcclesiastieal  AfUtquities ;  Stillingfleet.  Orig* 
ines  Britanniccs  ;  Church  Histories  of  Collier, 
Fuller,  Heylin,  Blunt,  Massingberd,  Dixon, 
Short,  Carinthen,  Hardwick,  ana  Perry  ;  Hal- 
lam.  Constitutional  History  ;  Blunt  and  Phil- 
limore,  Law  of  the  Church  of  England; 
Broolcs,  iSto  Privy  Council  Judgments;  also  the 
histories  of  Lingard,  Hume,  Macaulay,  Ranke, 
Green,  and  Freeman.) 

Alexaiydbr  Y.  G.  Allbn. 

Bn-iio'-<U-ufl,  Magnus  Felix,  b.  at  Arles^ 
on  the  Rhone,  16  m.  from  the  Mediterranean, 
of  a  distinguished  Gallic  family;    left  th<i 
world  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  and  mad«  i 
bishop  of  Pavia,  where  he  died,  July  17,  621 
He  was  much  engaged  in  the  political  busi 
ness  of  the  church,  and  was  the  first  who  ad 
dressed  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  papa.    Hi  4 
works,  a  panegyric  of  Theodoric,  a  defence  of 
Symmachus,  a  life  of  Epiphanius,  etc.,  are 
found  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lot.  LXIII.,  and  have 
been  separately  edited  by  Hartel,  Vienna,  1882, 
and  Vogel,  Berlin,  1885.  C.  P. 

B'-noch  (dedicated^,  *'  the 7th  from  Adam,*' 
the  father  of  Methusaleh.  Ho  lived  near  to 
God,  owing  to  his  faith  (Hcb.  xi.  5, 13),  and  in 
consequence  was  translated,  clothed  with  im- 
mortality without  suffering  the  ordinary  dis- 
solution of  the  body  (Gen.  v.  18-24).  There 
is  only  one  reference  in  the  Bible  to  him  as  a 
prophet  (Jude  14),  but  au  apocryphal  book 
called  after  him  was  well  known  to  the  earlv 
fathers  and  then  passed  from  human  knowl- 
edge save  in  fragments.  It  was  recovered  by 
Bruce,  in  1778,  in  an  Ethiopic  translation 
which  Dillman  ably  edited  in  1861.  *'  It  is  a 
series  of  revelations  said  to  have  been  given 
to  Enoch  and  Noah,  which  are  designed  to 
vindicate  the  universal  providence  of  God.'* 
Its  date  and  authorship  are  unknown.  It  waa 
never  received  as  inspired  and  canonical.    See 

PSEUDEPIORAFHA.  T.   W.  C. 

Bnthualaam  (from  ivOto^,  possessed  hy  tks 
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^otf),  an  intense  moral  eamestness  in  which  a 
man  is,  as  it  were,  lifted  above  himself.  It  is 
a  wonderful  quality,  and  by  it  the  greatest  re- 
sults have  been  achieved.  &ut  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  motives  from  which  it  springs 
and  the  Judgment  with  which  it  is  directea. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  mere  excitement  of  the  im- 
agination or  a  furor  of  the  passions,  having 
no  good  purpose  in  view  and  not  controlled 
by  the  one  unerring  standard  of  duty,  and 
then  it  is  apt  to  work  great  harm,  however 
conscientious  a  man  may  be.  But  when  it 
proceeds  from  the  love  of  Christ,  leading  to 
the  love  of  man  for  Christ's  sake,  no  bounds 
need  be  set  to  it  any  more  than  to  him  to 
whom  were  applied  the  words,  "  The  zeal  of 
thine  house  shall  eat  me  up'*  (John  ii.  17, 
R.  v.).  In  such  cases  the  noble  ardor  of  mind 
leads  to  toils,  sacrifices,  and  self -denials  almost 
incredible,  yet  without  any  bitterness,  harsh- 
ness, or  conceit.  In  this  sense  the  apostles  and 
those  in  after  ages  who  have  most  resembled 
them  are  the  best  eJuunples  of  a  fi[enuine  and 
lofty  enthusiasm.  T.  W.  C. 

Baiiiuui  (en-thee'-nas),  Frandioo  do  (or 
Dryaadery,  Spanish  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Burgos 
about  1520 :  d.  at  Strassburg,  Dec.  30,  1552. 
Secretly  a  Protestant,  he  still  studied  theology 
at  Lou  vain,  1539  ;  but  in  1541  he  matriculated 
at  Wittenberg,  and  was  Melanchthon's  assist- 
ant In  1543  he  presented  to  Charles  V.  at 
Brussels  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Greek.  Unsuspecting  evil,  he  contin- 
ued to  live  there.  On  Dec.  18, 1 543,  he  was  cast 
into  prison.  On  Feb.  1,  1545,  ho  managed, 
through  the  influence  of  his  friends,  to  escape, 
and  returned  to  Wittenberg.  Leaving  there 
at  the  eud  of  June,  1546,  he  travelled  through 
South  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  1548  he 
went  to  Eaglaad  and  was  made  professor  of 
Greek  at  Cambridge.  He  was  on  his  return 
from  Geneva  when  he  was  fatally  seized  with 
the  plague.  His  brother  Jaime  was  burnt  at 
the  stake  as  a  heretic  in  Rome,  1546. 

Bob«niU|  Helius,  Hmsiui  (properly  Eoban 
Koch),  humanist ;  b.  probably  at  Halge- 
hausen,  Hesse,  1488 ;  d.  at  Marburg,  Oct.  4, 
1540.  He  studied  the  humaniti€6  at  Erfurt, 
1504-9 ;  was  court  poet  at  Klesenburg,  East 
Prussia ;  studied  law  first  at  Frankforton-the- 
Oder  and  then  at  Leipzig,  1518  ;  became  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  at  Erfurt,  1517  ;  took  part  in 
the  composition  of  the  famous  Epi»tola  oiHteU" 
rorum  virorum  (q,y.).  He  taught  at  Nurem 
berg,  1526  ;  at  Erfurt,  1538 ;  at  Marburg  be- 
came professor  of  history,  1586,  and  there 
brought  out  his  translation  of  the  Psalms  in 
Latin  {I^uUterium  universum,  carmine  elegiaco 
redditum  atque  explicatum,  Marburg,  1587), 
which  won  him  the  epithet  of  the  "  Hessian 
David,**  and  also  a  poetical  rendering  of  Ec- 
clesiastes  (1532).  He  belonged  to  those  human- 
istg  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  coDtributed  to  Ifs  spread  as  an  in- 
tellectual movement.  (See  his  life  by  Schwert- 
sell,  1874,  and  Kniuse.  Gotha,  1879,  2  vols.) 

Bon  or  Budo  de  Stella,  b.  in  Bretagne, 
France,  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century, 
was  an  enthusiast,  probablv  connected  with 
the  Cathari ;  believed  himself  speciallv  called 
OD  account  of  a  mistake  between  his  name 


**  Eon'*  and  the  word  eutn  {pereum  qui  v^n- 
turns  Mt  Judie€tr$  vivoe  et  martuoa,  **  through 
him  [eum]  who  is  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead**),  and  caused  considerable  commotion 
in  Bretagne,  Guienne,  and  Champagne  by  his 
preaching  and  prophesying.  In  1 145  the  papal 
legate,  Cardinal  Albericus  of  Ostia  preached 
against  him  at  Kantes  ;  Archbishop  Hugo  of 
Kouen  wrote  a  book  against  him,  Dogmdtum 
Libres  Tres,  found  mBiU.  Pair.  Max.  XXII.; 
finally  troops  were  sent  out  against  him  ;  he 
was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  and  declared  crazv 
by  a  synod  of  Rheims  (1148),  and  several  of  his 
followers  were  burnt  at  the  stake.        C.  P. 

Bpaon,  a  town  in  Burgundy  whose  site  can- 
not be  identified  any  more,  but  which  is  noted 
as  the  seat  of  a  council  called  by  Bishop 
Avitus  of  Vienne  in  517,  the  year  after  the 
conversion  of  Kine  Sigismund,  attended  by 
24  bisho|)8  and  resulting  in  40  canons,  mostly 
of  a  disciplinary  descnption,  but  very  char- 
acteristic.  (See  Mansi,  O&n.  CM.  YIIL) 

C.  P. 

Bparohy  is  the  Greek  name  for  a  province 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  carried  over  into 
the  church,  it  was  the  division  ruled  by  a 
metropolitan. 

Bph-esiam,  Epistle  to.  It  was  written  by 
Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  prob- 
ably A.D.  &,  at  the  same  time  with  that  to 
the  Colossians,  which  it  greatly  resembles. 
The  first  part  is  a  profound  discourse  upon 
the  election  of  grace,  the  glory  of  Christ,  the 
new  relationship  establisned  through  him, 
and  (includes  with  a  prayer  of  amazing 
power.  The  second  part  upon  this  basis 
urges  unity,  godly  living,  relative  duties,  and 
ends  with  a  fine  description  of  the  whole 
armor  of  God.  Few  even  of  Paul's  epistles 
have  so  much  fulness  of  matter,  depth  of 
doctrine,  and  warmth  of  emotion.  (See  the 
commentaries  of  ElHcott,  London,  1855,  5th 
ed.,  1884;  Hodge,  New  York,  1856,  many 
later  edd.,  and  R.  W.  Dale,  London.  1882.  4th 
ed.,  1888.)  T.  W.  C. 

Bpb'-e-sQs,  the  most  important  commercial 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Cayster,  about  40  m.  s.e.  of  Smyrna.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Diana,  one  of 
the  7  wonders  of  the  world.  The  church  here 
was  founded  by  Paul,  a.d.  54  (Acts  xviii.  19), 
who  soon  afterward  spent  over  2  years  there 
(Acts  xix.  10),  and  was  so  successful  that 
many  who  iH'actised  the  ''Ephesian  letters'* 
or  amulets,  for  which  the  city  was  famous, 
brought  their  books  and  burned  them  to  the 
value  of  $30,000  ;  but  afterward  the  craftsmen 
whose  trade  in  superstitious  silver  shrines  was 
interfered  with  excited  a  riotous  tumult  of 
very  threatening  character,  but  Paul  escaped. 
The  next  year,  meeting  the  elders  of  Ephesus 
at  Miletus,  he  gave  them  an  affecting  farewell 
address  (Acts  xx.  17-35).  The  church  en- 
joyed the  labors  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  of 
Tychicus  and  Timotbv..  Hero  Apollos  first 
preached  (Acts  xviii.  28).  Here  the  Apostle 
John  spent  his  last  years  (Eusebius),  ami 
probably  wrote  his  gospel  and  epistles.  To 
this  church  one  of  the  7  epistles  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse (Rev.  ii,  1-5)  was  addressed.  But 
long  since  the  candlestick  was  removed  out  of 
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its  place.  The  site  of  the  great  city  is  desolate, 
and  only  of  recent  yean  haTe  the  remains  of 
its  rained  edifloes  been  discovered. 

T.  W.  C. 

BphosnB,  Ooanoils  o(  were  seyeral  in  num- 
ber. 1.  About  196  upon  the  Easter  question. 
2.  About  245  against  NoStus,  who  was  an  ex- 
treme Patripassian.  8.  In  400,  under  Chry. 
sostom,  who  deposed  Oerontius,  and  restored 
order  in  the  Ephesian  Church.  4.  The  QScu- 
menical  Council  of  Ephesus  against  Ncs- 
tonus,  481.  It  was  called  at  Pentecost.  Nes- 
torius  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  both  arrived  in 
time,  but  the  Syrian  bishops,  upon  whom 
Nestorius  depended  for  sympathy  and  sup- 
port, were  quite  late.  Cyri)  waited  for  them 
16  days,  and  though  intelligence  came  that 
they  were  then  quite  near,  he  refused  to  wait 
longer,  and  in  one  day  condemned  and  de- 
posed Nestorius.  The  Syrians  soon  arriving 
neld,  5.  The  second  Council  of  481,  in  which 
they  condemned  and  deposed  Cyril  and  Mem- 
non.  Both  parties  appealed  to  the  emperor, 
and  though  both  sentences  were  at  first  con- 
firmed, finally  Cyril  and  Menmon  were  re- 
stored, Nestorius  not.  6.  This  was  probably 
held  in  445,  of  no  importance.  7.  The  so- 
called  Robber  Svnod,  448.  Under  the  lead  of 
Dioscurus  of  Alexandria  it  proceeded  by 
means  of  terrorization  to  secure  the  restora- 
tion of  Eutyches  (q.v.)  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  one  nature  in 
Christ.  Soldiers  were  brought  in.  blood  shed, 
and  Flavian  of  Constantinople  so  mishandled 
that  he  soon  died.  8.  This  was  held  4n  476 
against  certain  bishops  who  favored  Chalce- 
don.  P.  H.  P. 

BphesQS,  The  Seven  .Sleepers  o^  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  which  at  its  time  was  com- 
monly current  and  adopted  in  the  Koran  (Sura 
xviii.),  7  young  men  from  Ephesus  concealed 
themselves  in  a  neighboring  cave  during  the 
persecution  of  Decius  (249-57),  fell  asleep 
there  and  slept  for  187  years.  C.  P. 

Bpluod^  a  part  of  the  priest's  oflScial  dress, 
of  plain  Imen  ordinarily  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  but 
for  the  high-priest  richly  embroidered.  It  was 
of  2  pieces,  one  covering  the  front  of  the  per-< 
son,  the  other  the  back,  joined  at  the  shoulders 
with  buckles,  and  held  in  place  below  bv  a 
girdle  round  the  body  (Ex.  xxviii.  2-6).  I'he 
high-priests  had  srolden  clasps  and  rings  to 
keep  in  place  the  beeemmed  breastplate. 
David  at  the  transfer  of  the  Ark  (2  Sam.  vi. 
14)  was  **  girt  with  a  linen  ephod.  *'  Gideon's 
ephod  became  a  snare  to  Israel,  and  Micah 
inade  one  for  his  idolatrous  worship  (Judges 
viii.  27,  xvii.  6,  xvni.  17),  T.  W.  C. 

Sphraim.    See  Tbibbs. 

Bphrem  Symi,  the  most  famous  preacher 
and  theologian  of  the  Syrian  Churcn  in  the 
4th  century  ;  b.  in  Mesopotamia  shortly  after 
806,  perhaps  at  Kisibis ;  d.  at  Edessa,  prob- 
ably in  878.  He  was  educated  at  Nisibis,  and 
then  made  teacher  in  the  school  there.  When 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  in 
868  he  left  it,  and  after  some  delay  took  up 
his  abode  at  Edessa,  where  he  lived  as  a  her- 
mit, and  gathered  about  himnelf  pupils,  serv- 
ing also  as  a  preacher  to  the  people,  and  en- 


gaging in  controversy.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
travelled  in  Egvpt  and  In  Asia  Minor,  to  have 
met  Basil  the  Great,  and  to  have  miraculously 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
But  all  this  is  legend.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Greek.  His 
writings  were  numerous,  and  had  the  honor 
of  being  frequently  read  after  the  Scriptures 
in  divine  service.  The^  have  been  variously 
published,  the  chief  edition  being  that  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  i)apal  see  at  Rome 
in  6  folio  volumes,  1782-46.  J.  B.  Morris  has 
issued  Select  Works  of  St.  Ephrawn  ike  Syrian, 
translated  out  of  the  Original  Syriac,  Oxford, 
1847,  and  H.  Burgess  has  translated  some  of 
his  Hymns  and  Homilies,  London,  1858,  and 
his  Repentance  of  A'ineteh,  1858.  His  works 
comprise  a  large  number  of  eommentaiies 
upon  the  Scriptures,  and  discourses  and  trea- 
tises in  metrical  form  npon  various  topics, 
such  as  the  birth  of  Christ,  heresies,  sermons, 
a  treatise  upon  the  will,  etc.  His  eloauence 
is  of  such  a  character  as  to  excite  our  aamira- 
tion  still.  F.  H.  F. 

Bp-io-te^-tns,  b.  at  Hierapolis,  Pbryria ; 
was  brought  to  Rome  as  a  slave,  but  given 
freedom  by  Epaphroditus,  taught  philosophy 
there  until  expelled  with  other  stoic  philoso- 
phers in  90A.D. ;  settled  at  Nicopolls,  Epirus, 
and  continued  teaching  there  till  he  died.  He 
wrote  nothing,  but  ample  notes  were  taken 
down  by  his  pupil,  Fiavius  Arrianus.  and 
have  never  ceased  to  exercise  a  deep  influence. 
Best  edition  byfichweighftuser,  Leipzig,  1799^ 
1800,  6  vols. ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Elizabeth  Carter, 
London,  1768,  revised  by  Thomas  W.  Hig- 
glnson,  Boston,  1866,  and  by  George  Long, 
London.  1876.  Of  his  Enchiridion  2  transU- 
tions  appeared  in  London.  1881  :  one  bv  T. 
Talbot  and  one  by  T.  W.  H.  RoUeston.  (See 
F.  W.  Farrar,  Seekers  after  Ood,  London, 
1868.)  C.  P. 

Bpicnreans,  a  sect  of  philosophers  in  high 
repute  of  old.  They  held  that  the  atoms  of 
nature  existed  from  eternity  and  formed  the 
world  by  chance,  that  the  gods  have  no  con- 
cern about  the  earth  and  there  is  no  provi- 
dence, that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body,  and 
that  man's  chief  good  lies  in  pleasure  properly 
regulated.  Epicurus,  their  founder,  was  a 
moral  man,  but  his  disciples  deteriorated  and 
became  very  corrupt.  Their  opinions  and 
their  life  niade  them  bitterly  opposed  to  all 
religion,  and  especially  to  the  serious  and 
humbling  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  (Acts  xvii. 
16-84).  (See  W.  Wallace,  Bineureanism, 
London,  1880.)  T.  W.  C. 

Bp-I-phft'-nt-iis  of  Salamia,  b.  at  Besan- 
dirke,  a  village  of  Palestine,  near  Eleuther- 
opoliB,  28  m.  e.n.e.  of  Gaza,  in  810,  of  Jewish 
parentage  ;  was  educated  among  Christian 
monks  partly  in  his  native  country  and  partly 
in  Egypt ;  liecame  a  monk  himself  ;  founded 
a  monastery,  and  was  in  867  made  bishop  of 
Salamis,  the  later  Constantia,  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  died  in  408.  He  took  a 
very  lively  part  in  the  theological  controver- 
sies of  his  time,  representing  the  monkish, 
fanatical  dogmatism  of  the  age  over  against 
any  free  religious  movement,  more  especially 
Origen's,  whose  disciplea  he  attacked  both  ik 
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Jerusalem  and  In  Constantinople  with  blind 
▼iolence.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  most 
important  are  Uavdpujv,  the  drug-chest,  a  ref- 
utation of  80  heresies,  and  *AyKvp6rop,  the 
anchor,  an  exposition  of  orthodox  doctrines. 
CciUected  editions  in  Higne,  Pat.  Or,  XLL- 
XLIIL,  and  by  Diendorf,  Leipzig,  1859,  6 
vols.  (See  Eberbard,  Die  BetheiHguTig  de$ 
EpipKamus  an  dem  Btreite  itber  Orinines, 
Treves,  1860 ;  Lipsius,  Zur  Quellen  KriUk  des 
E„  Vienna,  1863.)  C.  P. 

Bfiiphaay,  from  the  Greek,  meaning  the 
manifestation  of  a  god  in  his  divinity.  The 
Eastern  Church  held  that  the  true  manifesta- 
tion  of  Christ  to  man  took  place  not  at  his 
birth,  but  at  his  baptism,  it  conseauently 
celebrated  his  nativity  only  as  an  introauction 
to  his  epiphany,  and  with  the  latter  festival, 
which  fefi  on  Jan.  6,  it  opened  the  annual 
cyclus  of  church  feasts.  The  custom  seems 
to  have  originated  there  in  Uie  2d  century, 
and  it  became  firmly  established  in  the  8a. 
In  the  Western  Church,  however,  it  never  be- 
came really  popular,  and  Leo  I.  even  opposed 
it  as  an  irrational  novelty.  The  doctrinal 
basis  of  the  observance  was  also  another 
here  :  the  manifestation  of  Christ  not  to  man 
in  genetid,  but  especially  to  the  heathen,  the 
8  wise  E^n  from  the  East,  the  8  holy  kings. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  festival  in  German  and 
Danish,  the  Three  Uolv  Kings'  Day.  The 
old  English  name  was  Twelfth  Day,  because 
it  was  12  dajTS  from  Christmas.  It  closed  the 
Christmas  festivities.  In  Rome  the  day  is  cele- 
brated by  sermons  in  all  the  different  languages 
represented  by  the  Propaganda.  C.  P. 

Bplaeopaoy  is  the  most  ancient  and  at  the 
present  day  the  most  widely  received  form  of 
church  polity,  representing  some  nine  tenths 
of  the  CnrlBtian  world.  The  Greek  churches, 
including  the  Armenian  and  Nestorian,  the 
Roman  Catnolic  Church,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, including  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Sweden,  the  Moravian,  the  Jansenist  Church 
in  Holland,  the  Old  Catholic  in  Grermany,  are 
episcopally  constituted  churches:  The  epis- 
copate, as  existing  in  these  churches,  is  known 
as  the  Historic  Episcopate,  laying  emphasis 
on  its  long  descent,  claiming  even  to  reach 
back  to  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  His- 
toric Episcopate  is  distinguished,  therefore, 
from  certain  forms  of  polity  whose  resem- 
blance is  only  in  name,  such  as  the  Danish, 
which  is  merely  titular,  or  the  Methodist, 
which  body  originated  with  John  Wesley  while 
a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  an  adequate  definition  of  His- 
toric Epicopacv  which  shall  cover  its  various 
phases  in  their  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to 
stand  for  centrahzation  in  church  government 
as  compared  with  more  democratic  methods, 
of  which,  perhaps,  Congregationalism  or  In- 
dependency is  the  most  complete  and  consis- 
tent form.  But  episcopacy  may  also  have  its 
democratic  phases  as  in  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church,  where  it  is  subject  to  a  General 
Convention,  of  whose  legislation  it  is  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

The  origin  of  the  episcopate  is  stiU  one  of 


the  undetermined  questions  of  history.  The 
claim  sometimes  put  forth,  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  or  bis  apostles,  possessing 
therefore  a  divine  and  exclusive  sanction  for 
all  time,  and  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
church  or  the  validity  of  its  lites.  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  pious  behef  or  a  reli^ous  tenet, 
which  rests  rather  upon  a  prion  principles 
for  its  support  than  on  well-ascertained  his- 
torical information.  Despite  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  episcopate, 
there  is  a  growing  consensus  of  scholarship 
that  it  originated  after  the  apostolic  age  and 
was  a  development  from  the  presbyterate. 
Among  the  grounds  of  this  conviction  is  the 
fact,  now  universally  conceded,  that  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  the  earlier  Christian 
writings  (cf.  the  1st  Epistle  of  Clement)  the 
terms  irpeapirrepoc  and  tnioKono^  are  used  in- 
terchangeably. It  is  probable,  however,  that 
there  was  a  development  from  above  down- 
ward, as  well  as  from  beneath  upward  ;  and 
that  the  desire  to  perpetuate  the  apostolic 
order  as  well  as  governmental  exigencies  con- 
tributed to  the  rise  of  the  episcopate  out  of 
the  presbyterate.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  time  of  Cyprian  (ob.  258)  that  the  doctrine 
of  apostolic  succession  was  first  distinctly  as^ 
serted.  In  the  Ignatian  writings  it  is  pres- 
byters, not  bishops,  who  are  successors  of  the 
apostles.  The  picture  of  church  organization 
reflected  in  the  Didachd  certainly  differs  from 
that  in  the  Ignatian  writings,  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  suggest  that  tnc  latter  advocate 
rather  an  ideal  view  than  One  which  was  as 
yet  generally  accepted  in  the  church.  It  is 
also  noticeable  that  in  the  ante-Nicene  age  it 
is  not  bishops  but  presbyters  or  even  laymen 
that  are  most  prominent  in  the  literature,  and 
especially  in  the  formulating  of  theology,  as 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Origen.  After  the  Council  of 
Nice,  however,  we  meet  bishops  where  before 
were  presbyters.  So  late  as  the  4th  and  6th 
centuries  there  were  some,  Jerome  and  Am- 
brosiaster,  who  still  asserted  the  original 
equality  of  bishop  and  presbyter,  placing  the 
authority  of  the  former  upon  governmental 
grounds  or  necessities.  The  action  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  (825)  in  requiring  the  co-oper- 
ation of  8  bishops  in  order  to  the  legality  of 
an  episcopal  consecration— a  rule  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  for  the  most  part  ever  since — is  ex- 
plained as  an  effort  to  secure  the  strongest 
guarantees  of  character  and  respectability  for 
so  responsible  an  office,  especially  at  a  time 
when  its  growing  dignity  incited  the  aspira- 
tion of  numerous  applicants. 

The  governmental  aspects  of  episcopacy 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  saoeraotal 
theory  of  its  nature,  according  to  which  it  ia 
the  sole  original  depository  of  divine  irrace, 
and  as  such  carrying  the  church  in  itself. 
This  view  is  wanting  In  Ignatius,  but  appears 
in  Cyprian's  treatise,  De  unitaie  ecckna.  Ac- 
cording to  Baur,  the  eventful  transition  to 
the  sacerdotal  view  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  Montanlstic  teaching,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  still  spoke  in  the  church  in  the  persona 
or  laymen  or  women— a  doctrine  which  it  was 
sought  to  overcome  by  the  counter-attitude 
maintained  by  Rome  that  the  Spirit  spoke 
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only  through  the  hierarchy.  As  this  view 
gained  predominance,  laymen  and  presbyters 
ceased  to  take  part  in  the  councils  oi  the 
church,  and  the  voice  of  the  bishops,  as  at 
the  Council  of  Nice,  was  registered  as  the  ut- 
terance of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Gloselj  connected 
with  this  view  was  the  practice  m  the  West 
of  restricting  to  the  bishop  the  right  of  laying 
on  of  hands  in  confirmation,  symbolic  of  the 
impartation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  whereas  in 
the  East,  more  free  but  less  consistent,  the  act 
of  confirmation  is  performed  by  the  presbyter. 

The  episcopate  in  the  ancient  church  differs 
from  the  modem  in  many  particulars,  as,  for 
example,  in  its  presence  m  almost  every  citv 
or  town  where  a  church  had  been  planted. 
In  North  Africa  alone,  in  the  5th  century,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  were  between  400  and 
500  bishops,  forming  what  has  been  called  a 
parochial  episcopate.  The  change  to  the 
larger  dioceses,  as  in  France,  England,  and 
Germany,  took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages  (cf. 
Hatch,  Growth  of  Church  Institutions) .  It 
was  another  noteworthy  event  in  the  historj 
of  the  episcopate  when  the  bishops  lost  their 
independence  in  the  West  by  their  subjection 
to  Home.  This  was  effectea  by  Boniface  in 
Germany  in  the  8th  century,  and  by  the 
forged  aecretals  in  the  9th  century.  From 
this  time  dates  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
pope  by  the  bishops,  and  a  corresponding 
oath  by  the  clergy  to  the  bishop.  The  Church 
of  England  has  retained  the  episcopate  as  a 
governmental  institution,  but  with  no  recog- 
nition of  its  sacerdotal  character.  She  ele- 
vated the  presbyterate  by  imposing  upon  it 
the  bishop's  vow  to  defend  the  faith.  The 
presbyter  still  takes  the  vow  of  obedience  to 
the  bishop,  but  it  is  a  qualified  vow,  requiring 
the  presbyter  to  judge  for  himself  whether 
the  admonition  of  the  bishop  is  a  righteous 
one  or  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
church.  The  oath  of  a  priest  in  the  Latin 
Church  is  a  simple  one,  "  Will  jou  obey 
your  bishop?"  with  no  (qualification  what- 
ever. The  spiritual  functions  of  a  bishop  in 
the  Historic  Episcopate  are  substantially  the 
same  in  the  different  branches  of  the  church, 
such  as  confirmation  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Greek  Church),  ordination,  and  the  con- 
secration of  churches  or  the  res  sacra.  They 
also  ofiiciate  at  the  coronations  of  kings,  and 
in  the  Latin  Church  at  the  benediction  of  ab- 
bots and  abbesses.  The  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop  is  confined  to  his  diocese,  where  his 
power  may  be  monarchical,  as  in  the  Latin 
Church,  checked  only  by  a  possible  appeal  to 
Rome,  or  in  the  nature  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
as  in  England,  or  the  more  democratic  type 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church. 

(Cf .  Hatch,  Organization  of  the  Early  CfiriS" 
tian  Churches,  London,  1881,  2d  ed.,  1882 ; 
The  Growth  of  Church  Institutions,  1887; 
Lightfoot,  Commentary  on  PMippians,  7th 
ed.,  1883  [note],  also  his  edition  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers,  1869-85  ;  Rothe,  Die  Anfange 
dcr  Ch,  Kirche,  Wittenberg,  1837;  Ritschl. 
Bit  Bntstehung  der  altkathc^ischen  Kirche, 
Bonn,  1850,  2d  ed.,  1857;  Harnack,  J>Ar- 
buch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  Freiburg  i.  Br., 
1886-87,  2  vols.,  2d  ed..  1888.) 

AliBXANDEB  y.  G.  Allen. 


BpiBOopal  Ohuroh,  Protaitanti  in  th« 
United  Btatas.  Previous  to  the  Revolution 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  known  as 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  various  colonies 
in  America.  It  was  established  in  Virginia 
from  1606,  when  the  Virginia  Company  ob- 
tained its  charter,  one  of  the  articles  of  which 
provides  for  the  preaching  of  the  true  Word 
and  the  service  of  God,  according  to  the  rites 
and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  itngland,  not 
only  in  the  colonics,  but  as  far  as  possible 
among  the  savages  bordering  upon  them. 
Amon^  the  devoted  clergy  who  labored  in 
Vir^nia  was  Whittaker,  who  is  famous  for 
having  converted  the  Indian  maiden  Pocahon- 
tas. So  early  as  1619  a  college  was  proiected 
in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion 
and  learning,  but  it  was  not  till  1692  that  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  was  chartered, 
with  the  design  **  that  the  Church  of  England 
in  Virginia  may  be  furnished  with  a  seminary 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  that  the  youth  may 
be  piously  educated  in  good  letters  and  man* 
ners,  ana  that  the  Christian  faith  may  be 
propagated  among  the  Western  Indians  to  the 
glory  of  Almigh^  God."  The  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism to  Puntanism  which  marked  the 
reign  of  James  I.  appears  also  in  Virginia, 
where  a  law  was  enacted  forbidding  any  but 
ministers  episcopallv  ordained  to  officiate  in 
the  colony.  The  Church  of  England  became 
the  established  Church  of  Maryland  from 
1602,  and  of  New  York  from  1664,  when  New 
Amsterdam  was  transferred  to  English  rule. 
In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  the  church  did 
not  gain  so  early  or  so  secure  a  footing.  John 
Wesley  was  rector  of  a  church  in  Savannah 
in  1736,  where  he  became  obnoxious  on  ac- 
count of  his  Hi^h  Church  principles.  White- 
field  also  was  m  Georgia  at  intervals  from 
1738.  In  New  Jersey,  where  the  principle  of 
religious  toleration  prevailed,  the  church  was 
from  the  first  comparalivelj  strong.  It  had 
been  planted  in  Philadelphia  in  the  17th  ccn- 
tury,  where  Christ  Church  was  founded  in 
1695.  It  was  with  great  difiiculty  that  the 
church  made  its  entrance  into  New  England, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  King's  Chapel,  the  first  Epis- 
copal church  in  Boston,  was  erected  in  1679. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  charter,  in  1685, 
all  obstacles  were  removed  except  the  prej- 
udices of  the  people  against  a  church  whose 
identification  with  the  obnoxious  policy  of 
the  Stuarts  was  associated  in  their  minds  with 
the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  their  ancestors. 
Among  the  older  and  stronger  churches  were 
Christ  Church,  Boston,  1729  ;  Trinity  Church. 
1735  ;  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  1760,  and 
churches  at  Salem,  Marblehead,  Newbury- 
port,  Portsmouth,  etc.  An  interesting  cir- 
cumstance in  Connecticut  was  the  conversion 
to  episcopacy,  in  1722,  of  Dr.  Cutler,  rector 
of  lale  College,  together  with  two  of  the 
tutors,  Johnson  andf  Brown.  The  cause  is 
said  to  have  been  the  gift  to  the  library  of 
some  800  volumes  from  England,  amons 
which  were  standard  works  of  the  Church  of 
England.  To  this  circumstance  it  is  in  some 
measure  owing  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
t)€came  stronger  in  Connecticut  than  else- 
where  in   New    England.    These   seceding 
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clergy  sought  ordination  in  England  ;  Dr. 
Cutler  became  rector  of  Clirisi  Church,  Bos- 
ton, and  Dr.  Johnson,  president  of  King's 
College,  afterward  Columbia,  New  York. 

The  exact  strength  of  the  church  in  this 
re-Re  Folutionary  period  is  not  known.     It 

estimated  that  there  were  100  clergy  in 
Virginia  and  80  in  the  colonies  north  and  east 
of  Maryland.  The  church  made  but  little 
progress  during  the  18th  century,  owing  to 
the  low  state  of  piety  and  the  general  want  of 
interest  in  religion.  Similar  complaints  are 
made  by  other  religious  bodies.  While  it 
was  an  unfavorable  ase  for  missionary  effort, 
yet  the  Church  of  England  suffered  from 
special  causes,  such  as  the  growing  dislike  to 
£nglani  in  the  colonies,  and  chiefly  from  the 
fact  of  its  incomplete  organization.  In  the 
absence  of  bishops  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
clergy,  who  were  either  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land or  had  been  obliged  to  make  the  long 
and  perilous  voy^e  in  order  to  procure 
ordination.  The  English  Church  governed 
the  churches  in  America  through  the  bish- 
op of  London,  who  appointed  a  commis- 
sary to  act  in  his  place.  But  zeal  and  disci- 
pline must  necessarily  suffer  under  such  an 
arrangement.  The  organization,  in  1701,  of 
thfi  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  the  first  missionary  organi- 
zation for  the  direct  purpose  of  ministering  to 
the  ne^s  of  America,  relieves  the  church  at 
home  from  anv  appearance  of  indifference ; 
but  there  could  be  no  substitute  for  the  full 
organization  of  the  church  in  the  colonies. 
It  was  mainly  the  fear  of  political  complica- 
tions which  prevented  the  consecration  of 
bishops  for  America,  the  English  Government 
having  experienced  so  much  difficulty  with 
religious  questions  in  the  17th  century  that  it 
persistently  abstained  from  any  course  which 
might  arouse  religious  antipathies  in  the 
colonies.  Bishops  as  a  class  had  also  suffered 
in  the  popular  estimation  from  their  relation 
to  the  crown  since  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  unfortunately  had  inherited  the 
odium  produced  by  the  measures  and  policy 
of  Archbishop  Laud.  It  was  a  prevailing  be- 
lief that  if  they  were  sent  to  America  tliey 
would  become  agents  for  enforcing  the  claims 
of  the  crown.  Nor  was  the  type  of  the  Eng- 
lish episcopate  a  congenial  one  to  the  growing 
democratic  tendencies  in  America,  standing, 
as  the  bishops  did,  for  a  monarchical  office 
without  guarantees  for  freedom.  They  were 
also  known  onl;^^  as  lord  bishops,  requiring 
large  and  expensive  establishments  to  keep  up 
their  dignity.  Hence  not  only  outside  the 
church,  but  within  its  fold,  there  was  a  repug- 
nance t<)  having  bishops  which  showed  itself  in 
striking  ways.  It  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  at  any  moment  to  have  obtained  bishops 
consecrated  by  the  non- jurors  in  England,  but 
these  were  not  the  bishops  wanted.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  two  of  the  American  clergy, 
Weltuu  and  Talbot,  had  obtained  non-juring 
consecration ;  but  the  evidence  for  the  tradi- 
tion is  doubtful  and  there  is  no  trace  of  their 
having  performed  episcopal  acts. 

In  aiidition  to  these  disadvantages  the 
church  labored  under  other  and  greater  diffi- 
culties in  the  period  of  the  American  Revolu- 


tion. Suspicions  of  disloyalty  were  added  to 
other  prejudices — a  charge  not  wholly  without 
foundation,  as  many  of  the  clergy  conscien- 
iiouslj  believed  themselves  bound  to  pray  for 
the  king,  and  therefore  either  left  the  country 
or  ceased  to  officiate.  The  churcli  in  conse- 
quence, akfter  the  Revolution,  was  reduced  to 
great  weakness,  vor^  few  of  its  clergy  were 
left,  and  many  of  its  edifices  closed  or  de- 
stroyed. But  it  speaks  much  for  its  vitality 
and  for  an  influence  out  of  all  proix>rtion  to 
its  numbers,  that  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  army,  the  one  man  bjr  whom, 
under  God,  the  nation  achieved  its  indepen- 
dence, whose  faith  sustained  both  army  and 
people  in  the  darkest  hours,  was  indebted  for 
his  religious  training  to  the  Episcopal  Church  ; 
that  an  Episcopal  minister,  William  White, 
was  the  first  chaplain  of  Congress  ;  and  that 
it  was  to  an  Episcopal  church  (St.  Paul's)  in 
New  York  that  Washington  and  the  two  houses 
of  Congress  adjourned  for  divine  service,  after 
Washington  had  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress as  the  first  President  of  the  Uniteid  States, 
April  30,  1789.  These  facts  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  vulgar  prejudice  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  a  foreign  institution,  con- 
tributing nothing  to  the  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican state.  It  U  a  defect  in  the  writing  of 
American  hlstorv    from  the  New  England 

Soint  of  view  that  the  contribution  oi  the 
outhern  and  Middle  States,  where  the  Church 
of  England  exerted  its  widest  infiuencc,  is  too 
much  overlooked  when  considering  the  forma- 
tive influences  in  early  American  history. 

In  1783,  after  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies had  been  acknowledged  b^  England,  we 
enter  upon  the  second  stage  of  the  history  of 
the  American  Church.  At  this  interesting 
moment,  when  it  became  an  independent  and 
national  church,  suggestive  hints  may  be 
gained  of  the  religious  situation  at  the  close 
of  the  18th  century.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  for  granted,  without  much  discussion, 
that  the  Prayer-Book  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
vised, and  that  after  the  model  put  forth  br 
the  great  Latitudinarian  di  vines  in  1 680.  (Cf . 
Proctor,  lEst&ry  of  the  Prayer- Book  ;  Perrv. 
IlUtory  of  the  American  Kpiaeopal  Church.) 
Many  of  the  features  of  that  uttempted  re- 
vision, together  with  others  of  an  original 
kind,  were  now  incorporated  in  the  "  Proposed 
Book"  put  forth  in  1785.  Among  the  more 
important  changes  were  the  rejection  of  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds,  the  reduction 
of  the  39  Articles  to  20  in  number,  and  these 
so  modified  as  to  present  Arminianism  in 
place  of  the  qualifiea  Calvinism  of  the  orig- 
inal. There  were  many  other  changes  of  a 
doctrinal  character,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
direction  of  that  prevailing  tendency  in  the- 
ology characteristic  of  the  last  century,  where 
the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  faith,  springing 
out  of  the  central  truth  of  the  Incarnation, 
were  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  an  imagined 
lucidity  or  common -sense.  The  *'  Proposed 
Book  proved  unacceptable  to  the  worship- 
pers after  the  old  use  ;  it  must  have  jarred  at 
many  points,  and  often  needlessly,  upon  the 
sacred  associations  of  years.  Upon  the  bishops 
of  the  English  Churcli  it  left  a  dubious  im- 
pression, suggesting  the  fear  that  the  Amen- 
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can  Church  was-  departing  from  the  common 
faith.  But  on  the  assurance  that  ti>is  was 
not  the  case,  and  after  the  concession  that  the 
Nicene  Creed  should  be  restored,  they  seem 
to  ha76  made  no  further  objection  to  this 
sweeping  revision,  and  consented  to  proceed 
in  the  matter  of  consecrating  bishops  for 
America.  The  act  of  parliament  authorizing 
their  procedure  was  passed  in  1786,  and  in  the 
following  year  Dr.  White,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Dr.  jProvost,  of  New  York,  were  conse- 
crated in  Lambeth  Chapel. 

An  earlier  attempt  had  been  made  to  pro- 
cure the  episcopate  from  England  by  the 
clergy  of  Connecticut,  who,  acting  by  them- 
selves, had  elected  Dr.  Seabury  as  their  bish- 
op ;  but  he,  meeting  with  vexatious  delays 
while  in  England  seeking  for  consecration 
from  English  Dishops,  had  turned  to  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Scotland,  from  whence  he 
easily  obtained  the  desired  boon.  Returning 
thence,  in  1785,  he  exercised  his  functions 
within  his  own  diocese,  but  did  not  Join  in 
consecrating  new  bishops  for  the  American 
Church  until  after  a  thira  bishop  had  obtained 
consecration  in  England,  thus  making  the  re- 
quired number,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  for  handing  down  the  episcopate  in 
the  English  line.  The  type  of  church  life  in 
Connecticut  was  a  different  one  from  that  pre- 
vailing in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States— a 
difference  in  some  measure  owing  to  the 
dominant  Puritanism,  which  tended  to  breed 
a  reactionary  ecclesiastical  tone,  in  which  the 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  sacrament  rather 
than  upon  Scripture,  together  with  a  strong 
assertion  of  episcopal  authority.  The  clergy 
of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  took  no 
part  in  the  informal  convention,  composed  of 
clergy  and  laitv,  which  met  in  New  T ork  in 
1784,  and  to  which  belongs  the  credit  of  giv- 
ing shape  to  the  organization  of  the  American 
Church.  The  New  Ei^gland  clergy  objected 
to  the  lay  element  in  the  church  councils,  nor 
did  they  believe  that  any  action  should  be 
taken  in  revising  the  Praycr-Book  or  shaping 
the  organization  until,  under  the  presidency 
of  bishops,  the  divine  form  of  the  church  was 
complete.  It  was  not  until  the  Convention  of 
1789  that  these  objections  were  overcome  and 
they  united  with  their  brethren  in  one  com- 
mon organization. 

The  organization  of  the  American  Church 
differs  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  The  democratic  spirit  which 
inspired  the  new  republic  influenced  vitally 
the  first  councils  of  clergy  and  laity,  resulting 
in  a  system  which  is  substantially  what  is 
known  as  Archbishop  Usher's  "  Scheme  of 
Episcopacy."  This  system  consists  of  a 
graded  series  of  representative  synods,  which, 
beginning  with  the  parish,  where  the  vestry  is 
elected  by  the  congregation  and  the  rector  by 
the  vestry,  rises  to  the  Diocesan  Convention, 
composea  of  lay  delegates  from  the  parishes, 
together  with  their  rectors,  and  presided  over 
by  the  bishop.  The  Diocesan  Convention  is 
empowered  to  legislate  for  the  diocese  within 
certain  limits,  to  elect  its  bishop  and  also  to 
send  delegates  to  a  General  Convention  of  all 
the  dioceses,  whose  sessions  are  triennial. 
The  General  Convention  is  composed  of  2 


houses,  that  of  the  bishops,  of  which  every 
bishop  is  ex  officio  a  member,  and  the  House 
of  Deputies,  composed  of-  4  clergy  and  4  laity 
from  every  diocese.  The  concurrence  of  the 
8  orders,  Dishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  is  neces- 
sary for  any  legislation.  It  shows  the  power 
possessed  by  the  laity  that. they  are  able  to 
veto  the  action  of  the  two  clerical  orders. 

The  Prayer-Book  was  finally  revised  at  the 
General  Convention  of  1789,  where  the  "  Pro- 
posed Book*'  was  abandoned  and  the  English 
Prayer-  Book  made  the  basis  of  re  vision .  The 
differences  between  the  English  and  American 
Prayer-Books,  though  few  in  number,  are  yet 
significant.  Thev  Include  the  rejection  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous opinion ;  the  optiontu  use  of  the  words,  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  "  he  descended  into  hell," 
and  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  ;  the 
rejection  of  a  mediaeval  form  of  absolution 
from  the  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick. 
A  change  was  made  in  the  communion  othce, 
at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Seabury  and  in  pur- 
suance of  a  pledge  he  had  made  to  the  Scotch 
bishops,  by  which  the  oblation  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
more  particularly  the  solemn  act  of  self-sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  worshipper,  in  which 
the  service  culminates,  are  introduced  after 
the  prayer  of  consecration  and  before  the  act 
of  communion.  This  brief  outline  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church  and  the  revision  of 
the  Prayer-Book  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Bishop 
White,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whose  rare  wis- 
dom, prudence,  and  conciliatory  spirit  the 
American  Church  owes  more  than  to  any 
other  formative  agency  at  the  critical  moment 
of  its  reconstruction. 

The  title  **  Protestant  Episcopal"  was  as- 
sumed as  the  designation  of  the  American 
Church  without  discussion  as  to  its  fitness. 
It  had  been  commonly  applied  to  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  17th  century  to  describe  its 
attitude  in  relation  to  Rome,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  Puritanism,  on  the  other.  Although 
the  American  Church  was  now  independent 
of  the  English  and  possessed  a  modified  or- 
ganization, it  still  regarded  itself  as  identical 
with  the  Church  of  England.  In  1814,  in 
consequence  of  questions  which  had  arisen  in 
relation  to  the  tenure  of  properly,  the  General 
Convention  declared  that  "  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  is  the 
same  body  heretofore  known  in  these  States 
as  the  Church  of  England."  During  the 
early  years  of  its  independent  career,  the 
church  made  but  little  progress,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  the  many  prejudices  which 
it  had  still  to  encounter,  causing  some  of  its 
representatives  to  feel  and  act  as  if  it  ex- 
isted merely  by  tolerance  ;  partly  also  because 
it  was  lacking  in  any  deep  sense  of  a  peculiar 
mission  to  the  American  people.    The  diver- 

fence  in  opinion  known  as  High  Church  and 
lOw  Church,  which  had  been  represented  by 
Bishops  Seabury  and  White,  still  continued, 
but  with  no  clear  apprehension,  on  the  part  of 
either,  of  the  deeper  issues  in  theology  which 
the  distinction  concealed.  In  the  controver- 
sies with  the  other  religious  bodies,  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  turned  chiefly  upon  the  superi- 
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ority  of  a  liturgy  to  extempore  praver,  or  as 
to  whether  conversion,  in  tne  popular  sense, 
was  necessary  in  order  to  confirmation,  or 
whether  episcopacy  was  necessary  to  the 
heing  or  tne  well-being  of  a  church.  The 
main  differentia  of  the  church  was  commonly 
supposed  to  lie  in  its  possession  of  a  liturgy. 
With  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Hobart,  of 
New  York  (1811-80),  there  appeared  an  ag- 
gressive type  of  churchmanship,  asserting  the 
exclusive  aspects  of  episcopacy  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  sacraments  in  a  yigorous  man- 
ner, which  arrested  attention  and  inspired  a 
new  zeal.  From  this  time  began  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  custom  on  the  part  of  Low  Church- 
men of  **  exchangine  pulpits"  with  ministers 
of  other  denominations,  to  the  methods  also 
and  the  theology  associated  with  the  revival 
system  of  Methodists  and  Puritans,  of  which 
customs  Bishop  Griswold,  of  the  Eastern 
Diocese,  a  contemporary  of  Bishop  Hobart, 
may  be  taken  as  a  representative.  A  period 
of  controversy  now  ensued  of  which  the 
echoes  still  linger,  one  temporary  result  of 
which  was  to  isolate  the  church  from  sym- 
pathy with,  the  surrounding  religious  bodies 
— a  result,  however,  incidental  onlv  to  the 
necessity  of  developing  within  it  a  deep  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  distinctive  principles, 
and  to  the  production  of  a  distinctive  type  of 
church  life.  Before  this  result  had  been 
achieved,  church  unity,  if  realized,  would 
have  been  a  premature  thing,  to  which  the 
American  Church  would  have  brought  no 
valuable  contribution,  and  gained  even  at  the 
expense  of  sacrificing  essential  truth.  Bishop 
Hobart  died  on  the  eve  of  the  Tractarian  Con- 
troversy, which  in  America,  as  in  England, 
produced'a  widespread  excitement  and  alarm. 
19'ow  that  the  excitement  has  passed  away,  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  '*  Oxford  Movement" 
may  be  discerned.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fuller  appreciation  of  the  the* 
ology  of  the  Prayer*Book— a  theology  neither 
Roman  nor  (Genevan,  but  older  than  either, 
which  centres  in  the  Incarnation,  and  sanc- 
tions the  principle  of  Christian  nurture  as  the 
true  method  of  dealing  with  a  redeemed  and 
legenerated  humanity  -,  the  study  of  diurch 
history  as,  equallv  with  Scripture,  the  record 
and  the  vehicle  of  divine  revelation  ;  the  iden- 
tity of  the  church  in  all  ages  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  life  of  a  risen  and  glorified  Lord. 
That  these  results  have  been  striven  after  by 
some  blindly  and  in  one-sided  and  extreme 
ways,  false  often  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, mav  be  conceded,  as  also  that  they  have 
been  resisted  by  others  blindly,  without  dis- 
cerning their  spiritual  motive  and  relations. 
Among  those  who  have  best  represented  the 
movement  may  be  mentioned  Bishops  Whit- 
tingham,  Hopkins,  and  Doane,  ann  among 
those  who  have  resisted  its  one-sided  tenden- 
cies. Bishops  Mcllvaine,  Meade,  and  Eastburn, 
and  Drs.  Tyng,  Vinton,  and  Stone.  The 
American  Church  has  had  also  its  Broad 
Church  school,  among  whose  deceased  repre- 
sentatives are  Muhlenberg,  Washburn,  and 
Cotton  Smith.  To  the  larger  spirit  in  which 
they  labored  is  owing  the  greater  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  which  the  church  enjoys, 
as  also  the  birth  of  the  conception  oz  the 


church  as  distinct  from  a  sect,  where  vari- 
eties of  practice  and  belief  may  coexist  with- 
out breaking  Christian  charity.  The  vital 
distinction  still  remains  between  those  who 
lay  stress  upon  Scripture,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  who  assert  the  sacraments,  on  the  other, 
as  alike  symbcris  of  the  divine  communica- 
tion ;  but  the  adherents  of  each  co-operate 
toward  common  ends  within  the  sacred  fel- 
lowship of  the  church. 

The  new  era  in  the  growth  and  extension 
of  the  church  is  generally  dated  from  1885, 
when  it  woke  to  the  importance  of  domestic 
missions,  enlarging  and  reconstituting  Its 
Missionary  Board.  Bishop  Chase,  who  M^n 
the  work  of  planting  the  church  in  the  region 
west  of  the  AUeghanies,  was  followed  by 
Bishop  Kemper,  the  pioneer  of  the  North- 
west, and  by  the  devoted  Breck,  who  first 
penetrated  into  the  more  distant  regions  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  Since  those  davs  the 
church  has  sought  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  country,  till  it  is  now  repre- 
sented in  every  state  and  territory.  In  1820 
it  had  15  dioceses,  0  bishops,  and  810  clergy  ; 
in  1890,  62  dioceses  and  17  missionary  juris- 
dictions, 72  bishops,  and  4058  clergy.  Its 
communicants  now  number  470.000,  and  its 
sum  total  of  contributions  is  $11,483,597,  an 
average  of  $24  to  each  communicant.  The 
legislation  of  the  church  in  recent  years  in- 
cludes topics  of  vital  interest  to  its  constitu- 
ency. The  threatened  division  caused  by  the 
Civil  War  was  overcome  by  the  General  Con- 
vention of  1865,  which  welcomed  back  the 
Southern  dioceses  that  during  the  war  had 
formed  an  independent  organization.  The 
conventions  of  1868,  1871,  and  1874  were 
largely  occupied  with  the  ritualistic  con- 
troversy, the  convention  in  the  latter  year 
specifying  for  condemnation  such  ritual  acts 
as  "the  elevation  of  the  elements  in  such 
manner  as  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of  the 
people  as  objects  toward  which  adoration  is 
to  be  made  ;  any  act  of  adoration  of  or  toward 
the  elements  in  the  Holy  Communion,  such 
as  bowings,  prostrations,  or  genuflections,  and 
all  other  like  acts  not  authorized  by  the  ru- 
brics of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  In 
1877  ^  canon  of  divorce  was  enacted  which 
fortiade  the  clergy  to  solemnize  marriage  in 
the  case  of  divorced  persons,  unless  the  cause  of 
divorce  had  been  adultery  and  It  was  the  inno- 
cent party  who  came  to  be  married.  In  1888 
the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  Prayer- Book 
was  introduced  into  the  (General  Convention 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  R.  Huntington,  of 
New  York,  the  result  of  which  was  various 
modifications  and  enrichments,  with  the  priv* 
ilege  of  shorter  and  varied  services.  Other 
topics  of  legislation  have  been  the  organiza- 
tions known  as  sisterhoods  or  deaconesses, 
the  provision  of  a  court  of  appeal,  on  which 
no  action  has  yet  been  taken,  the  formation  of 
provinces,  corresponding  to  the  larger  divi- 
sions of  the  English  Church,  and  the  change 
of  the  name  of  the  church  in  order  to  meet, 
as  is  alleged,  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
time.  The  present  name  is  undoubtedly  open 
to  criticism  ;  the  difilculty  lies  in  finding  an 
acceptable  substitute.  In  the  hope  that  it 
might  promote  the  cause  of  Christian  unity, 
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the  House  of  Bbhops,  in  1886,  put  forth  a 
declaration  of  the  basis  on  which,  in  its  opin- 
ion, union  might  be  achieved,  of  which  the 
leading  features  are  the  acceptance  of  the 
Kicene  creeds  and  the  Historic  Episcopate. 

Among  the  general  institutions  of  the  church 
the  most  important  is  the  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Missionary  Society,  founded  in  1820, 
which  sustains  missions  abroad  in  Mexico, 
Africa,  China,  and  Japan.  There  are  some 
25  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  among 
the  most  important  oi  the  former  being  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York,  and  from  the  press 
there  issue  17  periodicals  of  yarious  kinds. 

(Cf.  J.  8.  M.  Anderson,  Hiitory  €jf  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Cdoniea  and  Foreign 
JDependendei  of  the  British  Empire,  London, 
1854-^5,  8  vols..  2d  ed.,  1856  ;  Bishop  Samuel 
"Wilberf oTceMi*tory  of  the  Protestant  S^seopal 
Church  in  America,  London,  1844,  2d  ed., 
1866  ;  Bishop  William  White,  Memoirs  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  Philadelphia,  1820,  2d  ed., 
\886,  8d.  ed.  De  Costa,  New  York,  1880 ; 
.^Ird  Wilson,  Memoir  of  Bishop  White,  Phila- 
delphia, 1839 ;  Bishop  W.  8.  Peny,  Historic 
col  OoUeetionsofthe  American  Colontal  Church, 
1871-78,  5  voh.;  Bishop  W.  8.  Perry,  History 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  Boston, 
1885,  2  vols.  ;  Bishop  W.  8.  Perry.  Handbook 
of  the  General  Convention,  New  York,  1874, 
4th  ed.,  1881 ;  F.  L.  Hawks,  Contribuiioiis  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  United  States, 
New  York,  1836-89,  2  vols.  ;  F.  L.  Hawks 
with  Bishop  Perry,  Documentary  History  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  New  York.  1862-68,  2  vols. ; 
Murray  Hoffman,  A  Treatise  on  the  Late  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  New  York.  1860.) 

Alexander  Y.  G.  Allen. 

Bpisoopal  Ohurohi  The  Reformed,  is  an  off- 
shoot from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
originating  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1878, 
imdei^  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Dr.  George 
David  Cammins,  Assistant  Bisliop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Kentucky. 
Its  motive  was  begotten  in  the  bitter  con> 
troversies  springing  out  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment in  this  countrv,  which  led,  in  the  decide 
of  the  sixties,  to  ecclesiastical  trials,  and  finally 
to  the  enactment  of  a  canon  forbidding  min- 
Lsters  without  episcopal  ordination  from  offici- 
ating in  Protestant  Episcopal  churches.  At  a 
moment  when  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
church  was  seeking  to  extirpate  ritualism  or 
to  overcome  the  predominance  of  High  Church 
cxclusiveism  in  the  General  Convention,  and 
when  its  memorial  petitions  asking  for  some 
modification  in  the  baptismal  office,  by  which 
the  word  '*  regenerate"  might  be  dropped  or 
its  use  made  optional,  had  been  finally  rejected 
—At  this  moment,  when  the  excitement  of  the 
eontest  struggled  with  the  conviction  of  ulti- 
mate defeat,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cheney,  of  Chicago, 
was  suddenly  inhibited  from  preaching  by 
his  diocesan,  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  J.  Whitehouse, 
on  account,  as  was  alleged  at  his  trial,  of  hav- 
ing omitted  the  word  **  regenerate"  when  per- 
forming the  rite  of  baptism  (1871).  When 
Dr.  Cheney  continued  to  preach  after  his  in- 


hibition, he  was  deposed  from  the  ministry 
by  Bishop  Whitehouse  on  the  ground  of  con- 
tumacy.   Bishop  Cunmiias,  who  had  been 
prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  evangelical 
party,  had  shortly  before  this  been  inhibited 
from  preaching  in  the  diocese  of  Illinois,  by 
Bishop  Whitehouse,  as  creating  factious  dis- 
turbance.   Like  Dr.  Cheney,  he  disrep^arded 
the  prohibition  because  limiting  his  nghtfol 
liberty.    These  two  events  tending  toward 
separatism  were  followed,  in  1878,  by  the 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  at  which 
Bishop  Cummins  participated  in  a  communion 
service  in  a  Presbyterian  church   in    New 
York,  at  which  were  present  the  pastor,  Dr, 
Hall,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Amot.  of  Scotland,  and 
the  illustrious  and  venerable  Dr.  Dorner,  of 
Germany.    The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Payne  Smith,  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Free* 
mantle,  of  London,  who  were  in  the  country 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  Alliance,  also 
joined  in  communion  services  in  other  Preebjr- 
terian  churches.    These  events  called  out  criti- 
cism and  condemnation   from  the  opposite 
gtrty  in  the  church,  and  incited  also  a  certain 
r.  Tozer.  missionary  bishop  of  the  English 
Church  at  Zanzibar,  to  write  a  sharp  letter  cen- 
suring the  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  Canon 
Freemantle  for  their  action,  as  a  violation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Dr.  Cummins  replied  to  Dr.  Tozer  in  a  public 
letter,  reiterating  the  familiar  facts  regarding 
the  relations  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
age  of  the  Reformation  to  the  continental 
churches,  and  maintaining  that  the  act  of  in- 
tercommunion was  no  violation  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal order.    Dr.  Cummins'  letter  involved  him 
in  a  heated  controversy,  a  result  of  which  was 
to  force  him  to  the  conclusion,  to  which  he 
had  already  been  slowly  and  reluctantly  gravi- 
tating, that  the  battle  for  evangelical  truth 
had  oeen  lost  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
that  nothing  remained  but  to  found  a  new 
order,  which,  while  retaining  episcopacy  and 
a  liturgical  worship,  should  be  free  from  what 
were  considered  *' Komnnizing  germs"  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ana  which  were 
claimed  by  Ritualists    and    exclusive  High 
Churchmen  as  justifying  their  attitude.    To 
this  end  he  or^nized  the  body  known  as  the 
Reformed  Episcopal   Church,  with  some  8 
clergy  and  some  20  laymen,  who  with  him 
seeded  from  their  former  communion.     Two 
years  later,  in  1875,  these  numbers  had  in- 
creased to  some  60  clergy,  with  as  many  con- 
gregations. 

The  principles  of  the  new  organization,  as 
stated  positively,  were  the  acceptance  of  Scrip- 
ture as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  two  sacraments,  and  what  are 
called  the  "  doctrines  of  grace,"  as  set  forth 
in  the  39  Articles.  Episcopacy  was  also  de- 
clared to  carry  with  it  no  divine  right.  The 
following  list  of  ne^tions  presents  more 
clearly  the  purport  of  the  new  movement : 
"  (1)  The  Church  of  Christ  does  not  exist  only 
in  one  order  or  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 
(2)  Christian  ministers  are  priests  in  no  other 
sense  than  that  in*  which  all  believers  are  a 
royal  priesthood.  (3)  The  Lord's  table  is  not 
an  altar  on  which  the  oblation  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  is  offered  anew  to  toe 
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Father.  (4)  The  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  presence  in  the  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine.  (6)  Regeneration 
Is  not  inseparably  connected  with  baptism." 
The  Prayer-Book  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  rejected,  and  in  its  place  was  taken  the 
••  Proposed  Book"  of  1786— a  work  which, 
whatever  its  merits  as  a  liturgical  compila- 
tion, was  fairly  successful  in  having  elimi- 
nated any  recognition  of  priestly  authority — 
the  word  priest  being  everywhere  changed  to 
minister — or  of  a  real  presence  in  the  sacra- 
ment or  of  baptismal  regeneration,  together 
with  whatever  else  was  incompatible  with  the 

? prevailing  type  of  theology  at  the  close  of  the 
8th  century.  The  '*  Proposed  Book,"  how- 
ever, was  subjected  to  vigorous  revision,  in 
which  the  process  of  elimination  was  carried 
still  further  ;  the  forms  of  ministerial  absolu- 
tion were  rejected  ;  in  the  communion  office, 
instead  of  the  words  of  delivery,  as  in  the 
"Proposed  Book,"  **Take  and  eat  this," 
were  substituted  "  Take  and  eat  this  bread,'* 
etc.  ;  the  officiating  minister  is  obliged  by 
rubric  to  invite  Christians  of  other  denomina- 
tions who  may  be  present  to  join  in  the  com- 
munion, and  express  provision  is  made  for 
extempore  orayer,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
minister.  Only  a  few  traces  still  remain  of 
an  earlier  theology  and  ritual  practice,  as  in 
the  prayer  of  General  Thanksgiving,  where  the 
assertion  of  the  actual  redemption  of  the 
world  in  Christ— the  correlate  or  ground  of 
the  regeneration  declared  in  baptism—still  lin- 
gers, or  in  the  baptismal  office,  where  the  sign 
of  the  cross  is  allowed. 

The  Articles  of  religion  in  the  "  Proposed 
Book,"  with  their  Arininian  coloring  and 
semi-rationalistic  tone,  were  too  obnoxious  to 
be  revised.  Hence  the  original  39  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  contained  in  the 
American  book,  were  taken  as  the  basis  for 
re  viMion.  Among  the  more  important  changes 
or  additions  was  one,  directed  aeainst  the  so- 
called  Broad  Church  party,  which  defines  the 
Bible  as  not  merely  containing  the  oracles  of 
God,  but  as  being  itself  the  oracles  of  God  ; 
a  new  article  was  added  which  condemns  the 
principle  and  practice  of  private  confession  as 
against  the  Ritualists,  while  priestly  absolu- 
tion is  declared  to  be  a  blasphemous  usurpa- 
tion ;  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  is 
firmly  asserted  in  the  modified  17th  Arti 
cle,  but  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  also  de- 
clared to  be  the  teaching  of  Scripture ;  and 
another  new  article  reduces  regeneration 
to  what  is  commonly  known  as  conversion. 
In  the  place  of  the  moderate  statement  of 
original  sin  in  the  English  article,  that  *'  man 
is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness," 
is  introduce  the  tenet  of  total  depravity,  the 
revised  article  reading  that  man  is  **  wholly" 
gone,  etc.  At  a  later  time,  in  connection  with 
some  controversy  within  the  body,  a  resolution 
was  passed  affirming  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment,  without,  however,  adding  the 
Btatdment  to  the  Articles. 

Among  other  usages,  the  ministers  of  other 
denominations  are  received  without  reordina- 
tion,  and  their  communicants  without  con- 
firmation. Letters  dismissory  are  given  to 
ministers  and  laymen  seeking  to  j(nn  other 


communions,  except  Unitarians  and  Univer- 
salists.  Those  of  their  own  communion  are 
also  instructed,  when  they  are  in  any  place 
where  there  is  no  church  of  their  own  order, 
to  affiliate  with  the  evangelical  denominations 
in  preference  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churdi.  The  stamp  impessed  upon  the 
bo4ly  at  its  inception  still  leads  it,  on  marked 
occasions,  to  unite  the  ministrations  of  other 
religious  boilies  with  its  own,  as  if  a  sacred 
duty.  The  co-operation  of  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists,  more  particularly,  is  sought  when 
conferring  ordination,  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopate  has  thus  in  several  instances  been 
fused  with  its  own  episcopal  succession. 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  has 
branches  in  Canada  and  in  England.  It  pos- 
sesses a  theological  seminary  in  Philadelphia. 
Its  statistics  in  1890  represent  its  clergy  as 
numbering  79  presbyters  (including  8  bishops) 
and  29  deacons,  with  106  parishes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  its  communicants 
about  9800.  Its  organization  includes  a  Gen- 
eral Council,  which  meets  annually.  In  place 
of  dioceses  it  has  synods  and  missionary  ju- 
risdictions, over  which  its  bishops  preside. 

(Cf.  IJfe  of  George  David  Cummins ,  by  his 
wife.  New  York.  1878  ;  A  Collection  ofPam- 
phXets  with  Reference  to  the  Establishment  of 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia, 
1876 ;  also  Canons,  and  Journals  of  General 
Councils  from  1873  to  1890.) 

Albxandbu  V.  G.  Allen, 

Bp^ia-oo'-pi-oB,  Simon  (properly  Biscop), 
Remonstrant  Church,  Holland  ;  b.  in  Amster- 
dam, 1583  ;  d.  there,  April  4, 1643.  He  stud- 
ied at  Leyden,  1600>06,  and  became  professor 
of  theology  there,  1611 ;  but  in  consequence 
of  bis  declared  Arminianism,  at  the  Synod  of 
Dort.  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country 
(1618).  In  1626  permission  was  given  him  to 
return.  From  1684  till  his  death  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  Remonstrant  semi- 
nary at  Amsterdam.  He  is  one  of  the  stand- 
ard Arminian  divines,  and  next  to  Grotius  did 
most  to  ffive  the  theology  of  that  body  its  sys- 
tematic form.  He  wrote  in  Latin  the  Amun- 
ian  Confession,  Brussels,  1622.  His  theologi- 
cal works  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  1650-ti^, 
2  vols.  (See  his  life  by  P.  Calder,  London, 
1835,  New  York.  1837.) 

BpiscopuB  In  partibuB  infidelium  {bishop 
in  parts  of  the  world  in  tJie  hands  of  the  in- 
fidels), a  bishop  who  has  his  title  from  some  de- 
funct  diocese  in  a  country  in  which  now  there 
is  no  Roman  church— e.^. ,  in  what  is  now  a 
Mohammedan  country.  Such  bishops  com- 
monly live  in  Rome  and  act  as  assistants  to 
other  bishops. 

Bpistles,  the  term  applied  to  the  inspired 
letters  in  the  New  Testament,  which  apply 
gospel  truths  to  the  various  emergencies  of 
life.  They  are  of  8  classes  :  one  addressed  to 
a  particular  church,  another  to  individuals, 
and  a  third  to  all  Christians  i n  general.  Paul 's 
are  13  in  number,  the  earliest,  the  2  to  the 
Thessalonians,  a.d.  52  at  Corinth  ;  the  second 
group,  Gktlatians,  58  or  55  at  Ephesus ;  1  Cor- 
inthians, 57  at  Ephesus  ;  2  Corinthians,  57  in 
Macedonia,  and  Romans,  58  or  59  at  Corinth  ; 
the  epistles  of  the  imprisonment,  Colossiaos, 
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£phesiAii8,  Philemon,  Philippians,  02  or  68  ; 
and  the  last,  the  pastoral  epistles,  1  and  2 
Timothy  and  Titus,  06-08.  Hebrews  is  quite 
unootwn  as  to  author,  date,  and  place  of 
composition.  The  Epistle  of  James  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  early  date,  those  of  John  of  a 
very  late  period,  1  and  2  Peter  and  Jude  m- 
termediate.  All  the  epistles  are  remarkable 
for  their  adaptation  to  time  and  place,  and 
yet  for  being  suitable  for  all  times  and  all 
places.  They  need  to  be  studied  as  to  their 
occasion,  their  scope,  their  aim,  and  the  cir* 
cumstanoes  both  of  the  writer  and  the  first 
readers;  but  when  thus  studied  they  yield 
principles  and  instructions  of  permanent  and 
universal  worth.  (See  literature  under  sepa- 
rate epistles  or  authors.)  T.  W.  C. 

Bplatolss  Obsouromm  VIromm  (letters 
from  obscure  men),  a  collection  of  letters  writ- 
ten in  monkish  Latin  with  the  express  design 
of  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  ignorance,  im- 
morality, and  scholastic  hair-splitting  of  the 
mendicant  monks.  They  profess  to  come 
from  these  monks  and  are  addressed  to  Or- 
tuinus  Qratius  (i.e.,  Ortwln  of  Qrocs,  b.  at 
Holtwick,  near  C^^sfeld,  Westphalia,  about 
1480  ;  d.  at  Cologne,  where  he  was  professor, 
1542).  The  immediate  occasion  of  tneir  com- 
position was  Reuchlin's  issue  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  distinguished  persons,  up- 
holding him  in  his  controversy  with  Pfeffer- 
korn  and  the  Dominicans  in  their  demand  for 
the  destruction  of  all  Jewish  books  (Claromm 
fdrorum  epietokB  latina,  Tlibingen,  1514). 
This  suggested  to  Mutianus  Ruf  ua,  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  and  other  humanists,  strong  partisans 
of  Reuchlin's,  the  idea  of  coming  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  friend  by  a  series  of  ima^nary 
letters  which  should  associate  opposition  to 
Reuchlin  with  darkness  and  hypocrisy.  Tlie 
letters  thus  produced  caused  a  great  sensation 
throughout  Europe.  They  are  remarkably 
clever  imitations  of  the  monkish  style,  so 
much  so  that  the  monks  were  at  first  deceived 
by  them  and  considered  them  genuine,  but  in 
the  judgment  of  such  men  as  Erasmus  (Op. 
III.  2,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1708,  1622,  1626).  who  at 
first  praised  them,  and  Luther  (letters,  ed.  de 
Wette,  I.  87  sqq.),  they  carried  the  joke  too 
far  and  caused  disgust.  The  pope  issued  a 
bull  against  them,  1517.  They  are  perhaps 
only  in  character  in  their  frequent  quibblings 
ana  indecencies.  The  first  series  of  41  ap- 
peared in  1515,  the  second  of  62  in  1517,  and 
a  third,  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
first  two,  in  1080.  Best  ed.  by  Backing,  Suppl. 
U,  Huttem  operum,  Leipzig,  1864-70,  2  vols., 
Ger.  trans,  by  Binder,  Stuggart,  1876. 

Bpworth  Iieag^e.    See  p.  988. 

Sra  (from  the  Latin  emt  or  era)  means  a 
chronological  arrangement  starting  from  a 
fixed  point.  Thus  the  Roman,  era  l^gan  with 
the  year  in  which  the  city  of  Rome  was 
founded.  It  was  used,  however,  only  by  his- 
torians and  chronologists,  while  in  every -day 
life  all  public  and  private  documents  were 
simply  aated  by  the  name  of  the  consul  in 
office,  and,  later  on,  by  the  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  emperor.  The  Mohammedan  era  begins 
from  the  Hegira,  and  is  still  used  by  the 
Turks,  Arabs,  etc.    The  Israelites  had  no 


era.  In  the  Pentateuch  all  chronology  Is 
bound  up  with  genealogy.  Later  on,  the 
reign  of  the  kings,  national  and  foreign,  or 
some  historical  event,  the  exodus,  the  exile, 
etc.,  were  used  as  starting-points.  When  the 
Jews  became  Syrian  subjects  they  adopted 
the  Seieaddian  era,  and  it  is  uniformly  used 
throughout  the  first  two  books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. At  the  time  of  Christ  a  teorld'e  era, 
beginning  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  was 
often  used  among  them.  The  Christian  era, 
starting  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Roman  abbot  Dionysius,  525,  but 
it  took  nearly  500  years  to  get  it  adopted  ;  it 
was  not  introduced  in  Russia  until  1700  by 
Peter  the  Great.  Great  inconvenience  also 
arose  at  first  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
different  places  the  year  was  begun  at  differ- 
ent dates,  in  Germany  with  Dec.  25,  in  France 
with  Easter  day.  In  England  Jan.  1  was  not 
fixed  upon  as  Kew  Year's  day  until  1762. 
(See  Ideler,  LehHmeh  der  Qivanologie,  Leip- 
zig, 1881 ;  Victor  Floigl,  Die  Chronologie  der 
Bibet  dee  Manethe  und  Beroe,  Leipzig,  1880.) 

C.  P. 

B-nui'-mua,  6t^  a  Syrian  bishop,  somewhere 
in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  who,  tortured 
under  Diocletian  in  Antioch  and  Sirmium,  re- 
moved to  Formess  in  Campania,  and  there 
died,  803.  He  is  one  of  the  14  helpers  in  time 
of  need,  and  because  tradition  states  that  his 
bowels  w^ere  torn  out  he  is  patron  saint  of  all 
who  suffer  from  colic  or  other  bowel  com- 
plaints, and  of  women  in  childbed.  Also  he 
protects  animals  against  diseases,  because 
tradition  further  says  that  once  different  kinds 
of  wild  beasts  came  into  his  cell  and  pros- 
trated themselves  at  his  feet.  The  Mediter- 
ranean sailors  call  upon  him  in  storms.  In 
Italy  and  Portugal  he  is  known  as  St.  Elmo. 
His  day  is  June  2. 

Zbrasmua^  Dasidexlua,  a  famous  humanist 
who  greatly  assisted  in  the  introduction  and 
furtherance  of  the  Reformation  ;  b.  at  Rotter- 
dam,Oct.28, 1465(?);  d.  at  Basel,  July  12,1586. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  school  at 
Deventer,  Holland,  and  here  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ancient  classics,  and  acquired 
that  love  for  anti(]^uity  which  gave  direction 
to  the  course  of  his  whole  life.  His  talents 
had  already  become  recognized,  and  the  bright- 
est prospects  of  fame  ana  of  usefulness  lay  be- 
fore him  when  the  death  of  his  parents  and  the 
knavery  of  a  relative,  who  robbed  him  of  all 
his  property,  put  an  end  to  the  regular  course 
of  his  studies.  Instead  of  entering  a  univer- 
sity, as  he  should  have  done,  he  was  sent  to  a 
monastic  school,  where  he  was  deprived  of  all 
proper  mental  aliment,  and  was  finally  per- 
suaded, distasteful  as  the  step  was  to  him,  to 
enter  a  monastery  in  Steyn,  near  Gouda. 
From  the  life  which  he  was  obliged  to  lead 
here,  his  health,  his  disposition,  and  his  mind 
all  suffered.  Still  the  studious  habit  was  al- 
ready too  fixed,  and  his  natural  tendencies 
too  strong,  to  permit  him  to  be  altogether 
drawn  off  from  his  favorite  pursuits,  and  he 
continued  his  studies  in  the  classics,  and  ac- 
quired that  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  that  elegant  Latin  style,  which  pla^ 
him  so  far  above  his  oontemporaries.     His 
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attention  was  also  directed  here,  as  it  might 
not  have  otherwise  been,  to  the  connection  of 
such  studies  with  the  reformation  of  the 
church. 

Little  by  little  Erasmus  freed  himself  from 
an  association  so  distasteful  to  him  as  hii 
monastic  connection  had  become.  In  1491 
the  bishop  of  Cambray  attached  him  to  his 
own  person.  Boon  the  bishop  sent  him  to 
Paris  to  continue  his  studies.  Here  he  settled 
after  a  time  as  a  private  teacher,  and  had  cer- 
tain joung  Englishmeo  among  his  pupils,  a 
fact  which  led  him  afterward  to  journey  to 
England.  He  remained  there  from  1498  to 
1500,  spending  most  of  his  time  with  Colet 
and  More  in  Oxford.  From  Colet,  Erasmus 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  Christian 
system  was  not  to  be  identified  with  Scholas- 
ticism, with  which  he  had  already  fallen  out, 
and  that,  properly  understood,  it  was  not  in 
conflict  with,  but  rather  accorded  most  fully 
with,  that  new  classical  learning  to  which  he 
had  become  devoted.  This  new  idea  was  de- 
terminative of  his  whole  following  career. 
He  turned  now  with  great  zeal  to  the  study 
of  Oreek,  and  began  to  apply  his  knowledge 
to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  For 
several  years  he  was  engaged  in  study  and  in 
teaching  in  France  and  in  Holland,  and  in 
the  mean  time  began  to  publish  various  works. 
In  150)  he  publisnevl  the  Annotations  of  Valla 
upon  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  preface 
urged  theologians  to  found  their  systems  upon 
the  original  text  of  the  Bible,  and  set  forth 
the  principles  of  grammatical  interpretation. 
In  1506  he  was  able  to  make  a  lon^-desired 
journey  to  Italy.  He  was  received  with  great 
favor,  saw  many  learned  men,  was  made  doc- 
tor of  theology  in  Turin,  and  entered  into  in- 
timate associations  with  such  men  as  the  sub- 
sequent pops,  Leo  X.,  which,  however,  by 
the  limitations  they  laid  upon  him,  were 
rather  a  hindrance  to  his  usefulness  than  a 
help.    On  his  return  from  Ita1>[  (1509)  he 

Planned  and  in  1511  published  his  Praiss  of 
^oUy,  a  work  which  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  best  portion  of  his  career. 

He  had  returned  from  Italy  to  England,  and 
here  he  remained  for  5  years,  teaching  Greek 
a  ^rt  of  the  time  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bndge.  He  hoped  for  a  regular  professorial 
position  here,  but  it  was  never  given  to  him. 
From  1515  to  1521  he  was  in  the  Netherlands, 
aad  here  received  a  papal  dispensation  from 
hU  duties  toward  his  monastery.  He  stood 
at  this  time  at  the  very  centre  of  the  human- 
istic efforts  of  his  time,  and  was  indeed  him- 
self the  most  important  individual,  in  a  liter- 
ary  sense,  of  the  age.  He  controlled  the  lit- 
erary world,  as  after  him  Lutlier,  and  then 
Calvin,  did  the  religious.  Wherever  ho  went, 
the  most  flattering  reception  awaited  him. 
Princes,  scholars,  bishops,  even  the  pope, 
vied  in  doing  him  honor.  A  party  of  "  The 
Erasmians"  was  formed,  with  which  almost 
til  the  reformers  were  in  one  way  or  another 
connected. 

The  greatest  service  of  this  time  which  Eras- 
mus rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion  was  the 
ittae  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  appeared  at  Basel,  with  a  revised 
Latin  translation  and  a  few  notes,  in  1516. 


It  was  a  hastily  prepared  work,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  careful  editing  lacked  much. 
This  is  the  more  unfortunate,  as  its  form  was 
but  little  altered,  and  then  not  always  for  the 
better,  as  when  the  8  heavenly  witnesses  were 
reintroduced  (1  John  v.  7),  but  became  in  the 
main,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the  standard  or 
**  received  text.  But  it  was  the  work  which 
put  the  original  of  the  New  Testament  into 
the  hands  of  reformers  and  readers  every- 
where. The  Complutensian  Polyglot,  whidi 
was  issued  in  1520,  circulated  out  a  few 
copies,  while  Erasmus'  New  Testament  was 
reprinted  in  more  than  80  different  editions, 
and  he  himself  issued  4  revisions.  The  sec- 
ond edition  was  the  text  which  Luther  used 
in  translating  his  New  Testament.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  Erasmus'  Testament  which  drew 
that  attention  to  the  Word  of  God  which  in- 
formed the  minds  of  men,  and  introduced  the 
Reformation  by  the  conversion  of  the  first  re- 
formers, Bilney,  Latimer,  and  the  rest. 

Erasmus'  own  relation  to  the  Reformation 
is  a  most  interesting  one.  He  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  originator  of  the  most  important 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  the  pure  oracles  of  God,  and  not 
to  the  authority  of  men,  to  determine  what  to 
believe  and  what  to  do.  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  attacks  upon  the  superstitions  current  in 
the  church,  1^  went  before  Luther.  Yet  he 
had  a  very  different  view  of  Christ  from  thai 
which  filled  and  animated  the  reformers. 
While  they  viewed  him  as  Lord  and  Saviour 
from  sin,  Erasmus  viewed  him  rather  as  a 
teacher  and  an  example  of  what  is  pleasing  to 
Gk>d.  Erasmus  is  uso  a  Pelagian,  while  the 
theology  of  the  reformers  is  August inian. 
His  is  a  practical .  view  of  Christianity,  to 
which  doctrine  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  in- 
differenc»e  ;  theirs  a  view  in  which  practice  is 
built  upon  doctrine. 

Thus  it  could  not  be  but  that  Erasmus 
should  sooner  or  later  break  with  a  movement 
of  such  deep  religious  earnestness  as  the  Ref- 
ormation was.  For  a  time  all  went  well. 
The  reformers  knew  their  indebtedness  to 
him,  and  they  were  desirous  of  maintaining 
good  relations  with  him.  But  his  theological 
shallowness  early  excited  the  suspicion  of. 
Luther.  The  notes,  still  existing,  which 
Luther  made  upon  the  margin  of  the  edition 
of  Erasmus'  New  Testament  which  he  used 
show  how  his  anger  was  overv  now  and  then 
excited.  Yet,  in  1519,  Luther  wrote  in  a 
friendly  and  even  fiattering  style  to  him,  upon 
which  Erasmus  replied  in  the  tone  of  a  school- 
master to  a  pupil,  bidding  Luther  be  more 
moderate.    More  and  more  he  determined  to 

g reserve  his  neutrality  in  the  great  contest. 
[e  declined  all  responsibility  for  Luther.  He 
even  drew  off  from  Hutten,  and  tried  to  pat 
him  in  fault.  Finally  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  sides  against  Luther,  which  he  did  by 
selecting  a  topic  in  which  he  could  pass 
silently  over  most  of  the  points  in  dispute, 
and  could  also  reckon  upon  the  support  of  the 
general  opinion  outside  of  the  circle  of  the  re- 
formers. He  wrote,  in  1524,  his  Diatribe  d& 
Ubero  AHnirio.  He  here  took  a  ground 
which  he  knew  Luther  regarded  as  false,  for 
he  defended,  without  much  philosophic  depths 
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the  freedom  of  the  will ;  but  what  was  worse, 
he  mingled  his  discussion  with  personal  at- 
tacks upon  Luther.  The  latter  answered  with 
his  De  Servo  ArbitriOf  in  which  he  denied  all 
freedom  of  the  will  in  the  strongest  terms, 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  reduce  man  there- 
by to  the  condition  of  a  machine,  and  guarded 
against  a  bondage  of  coaction  ;  and  amid  the 
main  discussion,  he  answered  Erasmus  with 
so  much  of  sarcasm,  humor,  and  contempt, 
though  not  without  occasionally  employing 
expressions  of  real  kindness,  that  any  further 
connection  between  them  became  out  of  the 
question.  Erasmus*  reply  was  of  no  impor- 
tance. He  soon  broke  also  with  all  the  other 
Reformers. 

And  yet,  in  this  period  of  increasing  separa- 
tion from  the  leaders  of  the  reform,  Erasmus 
did  not  cease  to  carry  on  what  he  had  taken 
for  his  life-work,  by  preparing  editions  of  the 
church  Fathers.  Thus  he  i>ubli8hed  Hilary, 
Irenseus,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Epiphanius, 
and  Ohrysostom,  from  1528  to  1680f  and  was 
engaged  upon  Origen  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Other  works  came  fh>m  his  pen  of  the  high- 
est value,  as  his  Bedesiaates,  an  excellent 
treatise  upon  homiletics.  He  lived  also  to 
see  sentences  from  his  works  condemned  by 
the  Sorbonne  (1527). 

His  last  days  were  spent  in  Basel,  where  he 
hsd  before  lived  for  a  considerable  period. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

The  writings  of  Erasmus  were  first  col- 
lected in  1540  oy  Beatus  Rhenauus,  and  again 
more  completely  by  Clericus,  Leyden,  1708M)6, 
in  10  vols,  folio.  (See  life  by  Drummond, 
London,  187S,  2  vols.)  In  English  there  are 
modern  translations  of  his  Adagia  or  Prowrba 
(selections),  London,  1814,  2  vols. ;  BccUn- 
astes  {see  Above),  1797  ;  Enishiridion  [the  Chru- 
Uan  Manual^  (abridged),  1816 ;  7}ract  on 
Preparation  for  Death,  1866  ;  Prayers,  1872  ; 
PUgrimagee,  2d  ed.,  1875 ;  Apophthegmee, 
1877  ;  Pi^aUe  of  FoUg,  1878  ;  Colhquiee,  1878, 
2  vols. ;  Ltfe  of  Oolet,  1888.  P.  H.  F. 

Brastlanismf  the  theory  of  church  polity 
which  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  state  over 
the  church,  attributed  to  Thomas  Erastus 
(Ernatus  being  Qreek  equivalent  of  Liebler  or 
Lieber),  b.  at  Auggen,  in  Baden-Durlach  (or 
at  Baden,  Switzerland),  Sept.  7,  1624 ;  d.  at 
Basel.  Dec.  81,  1588.  He  studied  theology  at 
Basel,  philosophy  and  medicine  at  Bologna 
and  Padua ;  became  body- physician  to  the 
elector-palatine  Otto  Heinrich,  and  professor 
of  medicine  at  Heidelberg,  1658 ;  went  in 
latter  capaci^  to  Basel,  1680 ;  to  his  profes- 
sorship aiddea  that  in  ethics,  1588.  He  was  a 
stanch  Zwinglian,  and  objected  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Genevan  plan  of  church  gov- 
ernment into  the  Palatinate  on  the  ground 
that  excommunication  is  a  human  device,  not 
a  divine  ordinance,  and  that  the  church  has 
no  power  to  inflict  penalties  of  anv  kind,  all 
such  jurisdiction  being  properly  left  to  the 
civil  magistrate.  When  the  denevan  plan 
was  introduced  (1570)  he  was  the  first  victim, 
being  excommunicated  for  suspected  Unita- 
rianism.  He  wns,  however,  restored  in  1575. 
His  views  found  advocates  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines.    His  posttiumous  book 


on  the  subject  (Basel,  1589)  appeared  in  Rng, 
trans.,  London,  1659,  n.e.  by  R.  Lee,  Tm 
Theses  of  Erastus  Touching  Exeommunication, 
Edinburgh,  1844.  (Of.  R.  I.  Wilberforce,  A 
Sketch  of  the  Bietory  of  Erastianism,  London, 
1851.) 

B-iaa'-tus.    See  Erastianisic. 

Bremite.    See  Akchoritb. 

Brigona.    See  Scorus  Ebioena. 

Br-nei*tl,  Johann  August,  D.D.  (Leipzig, 
1758),  Protestant  theologian  ;  b.  at  Tennstftdt, 
15  m.  n.n.w.  of  Erfurt,  Thuringia,  Aug.  4, 
1707  ;  d.  at  Leipzig,  Sept.  11, 1781.  He  stud- 
ied theology  and  philology  at  Wittenberg  and 
Leipzig,  1726-80 ;  became  professor  extraor- 
dinary of  classical  literature  at  Leipzig,  1742  ; 
ordinary  professor  of  theology,  1758.  He  is 
the  founder  of  the  grammatico-historical  exe- 
getical  school  of  New  Testament  interpretation. 
See  his  Principles  of  Bihlieal  Interpretation 
orig.  Leipzig,  1761 ;  Eng.  trans.,  Andover, 
L,  1822  ;  London,  1882,  2  vols.].) 

Bxrett,  Isaac.  Disciple ;  b.  in  New  York 
City,  Jan.  2,  1820 ;  has  been  in  the  ministrr 
since  1840,  and  editor  of  The  Christian  Stand- 
ard since  1866.  He  is  the  author  of  Walks 
about  Jerusalem;  a  Search  after  the  Land- 
marks of  Primitive  Christianity,  Cincinnati, 
1872,  5th  ed.,  1884 ;  Talks  to  Bereans,  1875, 
4th  ed.,  1884 ;  Evenings  toith  the  Bible,  1885- 
89, 8  vols.  D.  at  Cincinnati.  O.,  Dec.  19, 1888. 

Braftdae,  Ebeneier,  founder  of  the  Scottish 
Secession  Church  ;  b.  at  Dry  burgh,  Berwick- 
shire, Scotland,  June  22. 1680  ;  d.  at  Stirling, 
June  2, 1754.  He  was  educated  at  Edinbui^fa , 
and  preached  at  Portmoak,  1708-^1,  when  he 
was  translated  to  Stirling,  but  in  1740  was 
deposed  from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  and  his  followers  had  previ- 
ously seceded  from  the  church  because  they 
believed  that  it  was  become  recreant  to  Refor- 
mation principles.  After  his  deposition  he 
continued  to  preach  at  Stirling,  and  as  usual 
to  large  audiences.  (See  art.  Prbsbtterian 
Churcbbs,  also  life  by  T.  Harper,  Edin- 
burgh, 1849,  and  by  J.  Ker,  London,  1881.) 

BrsUna,  John,  D.D.  (Glasgow,  1766), 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  in  Edinburgh,  1721  ; 
d.  there,  Jan.  19,  1803.  He  studied  in  that 
city ;  became  minister  at  Kirkintilloch,  near 
Glasgow,  1744;  at  Colross,  1758;  of  New 
Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  1758 ;  transferred  to 
Old  Greyfriars,  1767.  He  was  noted  for  his 
assiduous  cultivation  of  acquaintance,  not 
only  with  ministers  of  other  denominations  in 
Great  Britain,  but  in  the  (5Monies  and  on  the 
continent.  Thus  he  had  as  friends  Wesley, 
Whitefield,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  earliest  defenders  and  advo- 
cates of  foreign  missions.  Scott  introduces 
him  in  Guy  Mannering.  (See  his  life  by 
Wellwood,  Edinburgh,  1818.) 

Brskine,  Ralph,  brother  of  Ebenezer  £rB- 
kine ;  b.  at  Monilaws,  Northumberland, 
March  15, 1685  ;  was  educated  at  Edinburgrh  ; 
entered  the  ministrv  ;  was  deposed  with  his 
brother ;  ministered  in  the  Secession  church 
at  Dunfermline  till  his  death,  Nov.  6,  1762. 
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Hb  Ooipel  SonneU,  which  are  not  sonnets,  and 
perhaps  as  little  gospel,  appeared  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1720.  25th  ed.,  1797 ;  reprints,  e.g., 
Glasgow,  1870.  He  also  wrote  Smoking  Spir^ 
ituaUteA,  and  a  paraphrase  of  the  Canticles 
(1738).  (Bee  his  Practical  Work»,  Glasgow, 
17ei>66,  9  vols.,  and  life  by  J.  L.  Watson, 
London,  1881.) 

BrsUiiA,  Thomaa,  b.  in  Edinburgh.  Oct. 
13.  1788  ;  d.  tli^re,  March  20,  1870.  He  was 
educated  there  and  practised  law  there  from 
1810  to  I8ia,  when  the  death  of  his  brother 
made  him  heir  of  the  family  estate  at  Lin- 
latban,  near  Dundee,  and  thither  he  removed. 
He  paid  much  attention  to  theology,  held  lib- 
eral views,  inspired  J.  McLeod  Campbell's 
theory  of  the  Atonement,  and  was  a  restora- 
tiooist.  His  charming  character  and  intense 
sympathy  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  who 
were  numerous  and  influential.  Of  his  books 
may  be  mentioned  Remarks  on  the  Internal 
BMenae  f&r  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion, 
Edinburgh,  1820.  10th  ed.,  1878;  Eeeay  on 
F^ith,  1822,  5th  ed.,  1829  ;  The  Unconditional 
Freenessofthe  Gospel,  1828,  3d  ed..  1879.  (See 
his  letters,  1800-70,  Edinburgh.  1877,  2  vols., 
^h  ed.,  1884,  1  vol.) 

Baarhaddon.    See  Assyrioloot,  p.  58. 

B'-sau  {hairjf),  twin  brother  of  Jacob,  to 
whom  he  profanely  sold  his  birthright  (Gen. 
xzv.),  a  man  of  sensual  and  self-willed  nature 
who  sacrificed  the  future  to  the  present.  He 
was  alienated  from  Jacob,  but  afterward  rec- 
onciled (Gen.  xxvii.,  xxxii.^.  He  had  a  nu- 
merous posterity  (Gen.  xxxvi.).     T.  W.  C. 

Bschator-ogy  (Greek,  esehatos,  **  last,"  and 
logos,  "discourse"),  the  doctrine  of  the  Last 
Tilings,  a  theological  term  for  what  the  Bible 
reveals  about  a  future  state.  The  references  to 
thesubjectin  the  Old  Testament  are  not  numer- 
008,  partly  because  in  such  a  mixed  economy, 
political  as  well  as  religious,  temporal  as  well 
as  sDiritual,  present  and  material  rewards 
and  punishments  must  of  necessity  displace 
the  higher  spiritual  sanctions  of  a  future  state, 
and  partly  because  the  design  was  to  leave  to 
the  Messiah  the  honor  of  "  bringing  life  and 
incorruption  to  light  through  the  gospel ;" 
yet  the  idea  of  a  life  to  come  was  by  no  means 
excluded.  It  was  made  known  by  the  trans- 
lation of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  by  the  perma- 
nency of  God's  relation  to  his  people  aa  their 
God,  by  viewing  death  as  being  gathered  to 
one's  people,  by  the  distinction  between  SheOl 
and  the  grave,  and  by  the  anticipation  of  ful- 
ness of  loy  at  God's  right  hand.  And  that 
the  people  at  large  knew  the  truth  appears 
from  the  existenc^f  necromancers  and  other 
dealers  with  the  dead.  The  resurrection  of 
the  body,  though  only  intimated  at  first,  be- 
came gradually  more  clear  until  it  found  ex- 
plicit statement  in  Daniel  (xii.  2,  8),  and'  in 
Christ's  time  was  universallr  accepted. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  full  dis- 
closure— ^that  is,  as  full  as  our  present  condi- 
tion will  admit.  1.  The  Second  Advent  of 
our  Lord  is  stated  over  and  over,  in  every 
variety  of  phrase,  as  constituting  the  end  of 
the  existing  state  of  things  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  and  endless  dispensation,  the 
final  goal  to  which  earth  is  tending.    2.  The 


interoLediate  state  between  death  and  the 
resuriection  is  represented  in  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.)  as  one  of 
bliss  or  misery  according  to  the  character  of 
those  who  enter  it,  but  neither  the  bliss  nor 
the  misery  is  so  great  as  it  will  be  after  the 
final  Judgment.  The  opinion  of  most  Protes- 
tants is  that  "  the  souls  of  believers  are  at 
their  death  made  perfect  in  holiness  and  do 
immediately  pass  into  glory."  But  the  Ro- 
man Church  holds  that  most  Christians  being 
at  death  too  good  for  perdition,  yet  not  good 
enough  for  heaven,  they  are  in  the  middle 
state  put  through  a  disciplinary  process,  more 
or  less  severe,  by  which  their  bins  are  purged 
awav,  and  that  this  process  mav  be  hastened 
bv  the  prayers  of  the  saints  and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  a  doctrine  which  easily  led 
to  gross  abuse  and  scandals.  3.  The  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  This  is  peculiar  to  the 
Scripture,  yet  not  unreasonable.  If  man  is  to 
contmue  in  another  life,  both  parts  of  his  na- 
ture, the  material  and  the  immaterial,  must 
be  preserved.  Hence  the  doctrine  that  in  the 
great  day  the  vital  force  of  the  soul  wtii  se- 
cure the  formation  of  a  body  suited  to  its  new 
necessities  and  sphere.  4.  The  final  judg- 
ment. This  is  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  God 
before  all  worlds.  The  judge  is  to  be  the  Son 
of  man,  and  the  ground  of  the  judgment  will 
be  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Each  man  is 
to  be  judged  by  the  light  that  he  had,  and  if 
he  knew  the  gospel,  by  the  relation  which  he 
sustains  to  Christ.  The  result  of  this  solemn 
assize  will  be  the  assigning  of  recompense 
which  is  twofold  in  nature.  5.  Heaven  is  the 
abode  of  the  righteous.  It  consists  in  the  ab- 
sence of  toil,  pam,  parting,  sorrow,  and,  above 
all,  of  sin,  the  enlargement  of  men's  mental 
and  moral  faculties,  the  companionship  of 
saints  and  angels,  the  increase  of  knowledge 
and  grace,  and  the  vision  of  Ckxl  in  his  glory, 
as  seen  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  all  to  continue  and 
grow  through  unwasting  ages.  6.  Hell  is  the 
abode  of  the  wicked.  It  consists  in  remorse 
of  conscience,  the  development  of  evil  pas- 
sions and  appetites  always  craving  and  always 
ungratified,  separation  from  the  society  and 
influence  of  the  good,  the  presence  of  ungodly 
and  wicked  beings,  together  with  positive  in- 
flictions of  God's  wrath.  This  is  to  continue 
forever.  Such  is  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
statements  of  Scripture,  and  that  which  the 
historic  church  has  placed  upon  them  from 
the  beginning.  T.  W.  C. 

For  the  eschatology  of  the  Old  Testament, 
see  Oehler,  Old  Testament  Theology,  Eng. 
trans.,  ed.  Day,  New  York,  1888  ;  of  the  New 
Testament,  see  Weiss,  Biblical  Theology  of  the 
NewT'estament,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1882- 
88,  2  vols. ;  for  a  history  on  the  subject,  see 
Alger,  Doctrine  of  a  Future  JJfe,  10th  ed. .  Bos- 
ton, 1878  ;  for  modern  treatments,  see  C.  M. 
Mead,  The  Soul  Here  and  Hereafter,  1879 ;  Dor- 
neron  the  Future  State,  trans.  Newman  Smyth, 
New  York,  1883  ;  E.  D.  Morris.  Is  there  Sal- 
mtion  after  Death  f  1887  ;  A.  Hovey,  Biblical 
Eschatology,  Philadelphia,  1888 ;  James  Fyfe, 
27ie  Hereafter,  London,  1889. 

Bscobar  y  Mendoza  (es-ko-bar'  e  men-do'- 
tha),  Antonio  de^  Roman  Catholic ;    b.  at 
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Valladolid.  Spain,  1589 ;  d.  there,  July  4, 
1669,  being  a  Jesuit  since  1604.  His  famous 
Moral  TJieology  (Lyons,  1646)  passed  through 
40  editions  in  his  lifetime,  and  has  been  sev- 
eral times  translated.  But,  according  to  Pas- 
cal {Profoincial  Letters,  Nos.  5  and  6),  he  is  an 
immoral  teacher,  and  in  French  eseobarder 
means  to  equivocate.  His  Moral  Theology 
was  burnt  by  order  of  the  mrliaments  of 
Paris.  Bordeaux,  Rennes,  and  Kouen. 

Ssoorlal  or  Ssonzial  (properly  San  Lorenzo 
el  Real),  the  famous  structure  of  Philip  IL, 
27  m.  n.w.  from  Madrid.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  gridiron,  because  St.  Lawrence,  in  dis- 
charge of  a  vow  to  honor  whom,  in  case  of 
victory,  it  was  built~it  being  on  his  day, 
Aug.  10  (1557).  Philip  won  at  St.  Quentin  a 
notable  victory  over  the  French — was  roasted 
to  death  on  a  gridiron.  It  is  church,  convent 
(Hieronymite),  palace,  and  mausoleum,  all  in 
one.    It  was  building  from  1568  to  1584. 

Eadnelon.    See  Jezreel. 

Sadrajk    See  Psbudepiorafha. 

Ssnik,  b.  at  Kolp,  near  Mount  Ararat,  Ar- 
menia, 897  ;  was  a  pupil  of  Sahab  and  Mes- 
rob ;  travelled  and  became  well  versed  in 
Syriac  and  Greel^ ;  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Bagrewand,  and  died  as  such  in  478.  His 
work  against  various  forms  of  pagan  infidelity 
and  gnostic  heresy  was  printed  m  Armenian, 
at  Smyrna,  1763,  and  translated  into  French, 
Befutation  de$  differentes  seetes,  by  Le  Viiillaut 
de  Florival,  Paris,  1858. 


▼an,  Roman  Catholic,  Benedictine 
monks.  1.  Karl,  b.  at  Warburg,  87  m.  B.s.e.  of 
Minden,  Sept.  25,  1770  ;  d.  as  episcopal  com- 
missary at  Huysburg,  near  Halberstadt,  Oct. 
22,  1824.  2.  Johann  Heinrich  (better  known 
by  his  Benedictine  convent  name  of  Leander), 
cousin  of  preceding  ;  b.  at  Warburg,  Feb.  15, 
1772  ;  d.  at  Affolderbach,  in  the  Odenwald, 
Oct.  13,  1847.  He  became  a  Benedictine, 
1790 ;  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg. 
1812  ;  retired  to  private  life,  1822.  With  his 
cousin  Karl  he  Drought  out  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  at  Brunswick,  1807,  of 
which  more  than  half  a  million  copies  were 
distributed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Bible  society, 
which  was  suppressed  in  1817 ;  alone  he  worked 
on  the  Old  Testament,  and  finally  brought  it 
out  at  Sulzbach,  1886  ;  first  edition  of  whole 
Bible,  1840.  He  co-operated  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  thereby 
brought  himself  into  bad  repute  in  his  church. 
His  library  is  now  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City. 

Baaene,  a  Jewish  ascetic  sect,  living  in  re- 
tired communities,  not  mentioned  in  the  gos- 
pels because  our  Saviour  did  not  encounter 
them.  They  are  described  by  Philo  and 
Josephus.  They  lived  simply,  abjured  mar- 
riage, observed  the  law  in  some  things  but  not 
in  others,  practised  ma^ic,  and  strove  after 

Eurity  of  life.    (See  Gmsburg,  The  Enenes, 
lOndon,  1864 ;  Lightfoot,  CWomaTM,  pp.  82> 
179.)  T.  W.  C. 

Essence  (Lat.,  esse,  **  to  be").  That  which 
constitutes  the  particular  nature  of  a  sub- 
stance and  distinguishes  it  from  oil  others. 


The  Greek  Fathers  used  essence  (ousia)  to  de- 
note what  is  common  to  all  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  and  hypostasis  to  denote  what  is  pecul- 
iar to  each.  T.  W.  C. 

Ea^-thttT^  the  Book  of,  relates  how  a  Jewish 
maiden,  Hadassah  {myrtle),  otherwise  Esther 
(star),  a  cousin  and  foster-daughter  of  Morde- 
cai,  was  chosen  by  the  Persian  king  Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes)  in  place  of  Vashti,  and  brought  about 
the  great  deliverance  commemorate  in  the 
Feast  of  Purim  (lots),  Haman,  the  prime  min- 
ister, got  a  decree  to  extirpate  the  Jews  and 
prepared  to  hang  Mordecai ;  but  the  latter,  who 
had  detected  a  conspiracy  against  the  king, 
was  raised  to  honor,  and  H!aman  was  hanged  on 
the  gallows  he  had  prepared  for  Moraecai. 
The  edict  to  destroy  the  Jews  was  counter- 
acted by  another  permitting  them  everywhere 
to  destroy  their  enemies.  The  book  is  pecul- 
iar in  that  it  never  mentions  the  name  of  God, 
and  seems  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of  national  re- 
venge and  pride.  Its  canonicity  was  atone 
time  questioned  in  the  Jewish  Church,  but 
only  for  a  time.  Many  later  writers  have 
questioned  its  authenticity,  but  without  rea- 
son. The  allusions  to  Persian  manners  and 
customs  are  minute  and  accurate.  The  lux- 
ury and  caprice  of  the  king  correspond  with 
what  history  tells  of  Xerxes.  And  the  Feast 
of  Purim  is  an  irrefutable  argument,  since  on 
no  other  hvpothesis  can  its  existence  be  ex- 
plained. There  are  two  Greek  versions,  con- 
taining many  interpolations  and  additions, 
which  bear  on  their  face  the  marks  of  being 
spurious,  and  are  accordingly  relegated  to  the 
Apocrypha.  Besides  the  generfi  commen- 
taries, see  those  specially  on  the  book  by  the 
Lowell  Hebrew  Club,  Andover.  1886,  and  by 
Paulus  Cassell,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  18^ 

T.  W.  C. 

Btemal  Zilfe.    See  Immortality. 

Btheildge,  John  Wesley,  Ph.D.  {hon.  Hei- 
delberg, 1847),  Wesleyan  ;  b.  at  Youngwoods, 
near  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Feb.  24, 1804  ; 
began  to  preach,  1826 ;  d.  at  Camborne,  13 
m.  n.e.  of  jPenzance,  Maj^  24, 1866.  Notwith- 
standing his  constant  mmisterial  duties  he  ac- 
quired much  Oriental  learning,  as  displayed  in 
his  books,  Hora  Aramaica,  London,  1848 ; 
History,  Liturgies,  and  Literature  of  the  Syri^ 
an  Churches,  1846 ;  The  ApostoUeal  Acts  and 
Bpistlju,  from  the  Pesehito,  1849 ;  Jerusalem 
and  Iw&rias  ...  a  Survey  of  the  Beligiovs 
and  Scholasiic  Learning  of  tne  Jews,  1856 ;  T?te 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  Ben  Utziel 
on  the  Pentateuch,  etc.,  from  the  Ghaldee,  18(^ 
65,  2  vols.  (See  life  by  Th^nley  Smith,  Lon- 
don, 1871.)  ,       * 

Bthlos  is  the  science  of  conduct.  Christian 
ethics  is  the  scientific  application  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity  to  the  duties  and  ideals  of  life. 
It  is  not  a  mere  appendix  to  dogmatics,  but 
they  are,  one  the  theoretical,  the  otiier  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  same  thing.  In  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  the  matter  was  treated  sim- 
ply in  regard  to  individual  and  family  life. 
Tertullian  emphasized  the  opposition  between 
the  Christian  world  and  the  pagan  as  rivals, 
but  Origen  rather  represented  the  church  as  a 
spiritual  power  that  was  to  penetrate   the 
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world  ftnd  so  regenerate  it.  Cyprian  put  the 
church  in  the  foreground,  and  made  man's 
relation  to  it  the  chief  ethical  relation  of  his 
life.*  This  was  even  more  strongly  asserted  in 
consequence  of  the  controversies  with  the 
Montanists  and  the  Novatians,  which  made  so 
much  depend  upon  ecclesiastical  order.  The 
progress  of  moral  science  was  hindered  by  the 
introduction  of  asceticism  with  its  monkish 
ideals,  making  a  higher  virtue  in  the  renunci- 
ation of  property,  marriage,  etc.,  and  of  course 
setting  up  a  lower  standard  for  those  not 
called  to  the  "  angelic"  life.  As  time  ptissed 
on  the  ethics  of  the  mediseval  church  oecamc 
simply  a  list  of  prohibitions  and  penalties,  as 
in  the  Canons  and  Penitential  books.  This 
was  counterbalanced  in  part  by  the  Mystics, 
as  in  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  laught  that 
men  escaped  from  the  earthly  and  nnite  by 
being  absorbed  in  the  divine  and  infinite,  but 
the  ascetic  negation  of  the  world  prevented 
this  from  bein^  anything  more  than  a  passive, 
contemplative  life,  whereas  the  divine  should 
pervade  the  human  and  exalt  and  purify  both 
thought  and  act.  The  sdioolmen,  of  whom 
Thomas  Aquinas  is  the  leader,  built  up  a  sys- 
tem based  on  the  4  philosophical  virtues,  pru- 
dence, Justice,  moderation,  and  fortitude,  to- 
g ether  with  the  8  theolo^rical  virtues,  faith, 
ope,  and  charity  ;  thus  making  the  sacred 
number  7.  This  system  became  of  canonical 
authority  after  his  death,  and  has  of  late  been 
pixiclaimed  from  Rome  as  that  which  is  to  save 
society. 

When  the  Reformation  came,  restinj^  upon 
Scripture  in  all  things,  the  reconstruction  was 
as  great  in  ethics  as  in  dogmatics.  The  doc- 
trine of  gratuitous  justification  dislodged  the 
whole  system  of  a  double  standard  of  dutv 
and  all  the  refinements  of  casuistry  which 
had  been  accumulated,  and  henceforward  all 
ethics  grew  out  of  the  decalogue,  which  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed  alike  accepted  as  the 
ultimate  norm  of  human  duty.  Under  the 
several  commandments  were  arranged  all  the 
obli2;ations  which  man  owed  to  his  Maker,  to 
his  fellows,  and  to  himself.  And  it  was  some 
time  before  a  scientific  elaboration  of  the  sub- 
was  attempted.  That  appears  to  have 
m  with  Grjtius,  who,  in  his  Dejurepcteis 
It,  set  forth  the  welfare  of  the  communitv 
as  the  highest  good  which  it  was  every  one  s 
duty  to  seek«  Mosheim  (1740)  introduced  the 
happiness  principle  in  ethics,  and  was  the 
first  of  modem  writers  to  advocate  what  has 
been  called  eudtemonism  or  hedonism.  Bud- 
deus  (1711)  and  Crusius  (1772),  on  the  other 
hand,  made  faith  to  be  the  true  principle  of 
ethics,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  be  the 
highest  ^ood.  K%it  severed  ethics  entirely 
from  religion,  and  based  it  upon  subjective 
indi  vidualconsiderations,  in  which  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Fichte  and  others,  but  Bchleier- 
macher  returned  to  the  old  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  not  as  a  realm  beyond  the 
grave  (Buddeus),  nor,  as  the  Romanist  writers 
viewed  it,  as  the  church,  but  rather  as  pro- 
duced by  the  virtuous  action  of  the  indiviaual 
in  every  sphere  of  human  life,  church,  state, 
famtljr,  science,  art,  literature,  etc.  After 
Schleiermacher,  Rothe  was  the  most  noted 
writer  in  evangelical  ethics.    He  agreed  with 


He^el  in  making  the  state  the  highest  good,  but 
still  considered  that  the  church  should  resolve 
itself  into  the  st  ate.  Wuttke  opposed  strongly 
both  Schleiermacher  and  Rothe. 

The  course  of  ethical  thought  in  Britain  and 
America  may  be  seen  in  Mcintosh's  Diaserta- 
lion  and  in  Sidgwick's  HUiory  of  Ethics  (Mac- 
millan,  1886).  The  chief  point  upon  which 
the  various  schools  differ  from  one  another  is 
the  nature  of  virtue.  (1)  One  class  affirms 
that  it  is  absolute,  ultimate,  and  itself  the  end 
which  men  should  seek.  As  the  apostle  sus- 
tains a  command  (Eph.  vi.  1),  saymg,  "  For 
this  is  right,"  as  if  that  point  being  ascertained 
nothing  further  need  be  sought.  Some  of 
these  hold  that  the  moral  quality  of  an  act  lies 
in  its  own  nature  apart  from  tbe  agent's  mo- 
tive, but  others  (Kant,  Hickok,  Martineau, 
Porter)  put  the  whole  stress  upon  the  motives 
with  which  the  act  is  performed.  (2)  The 
other  class  regard  virtue  as  mediate,  as  rela- 
tive to  a  good  beyond  itself,  and  from  which 
it  gets  its  value.  Some  of  these  say  that  it 
consists  in  such  action  as  tends  to  happiness, 
and  the  amount  of  the  happiness  measures 
the  good.  They  are  called  Utilitarians,  being 
egaUtic  or  hedonists  if  it  is  their  own  happi- 
ness they  aim  at,  or  aUruUtic  if  it  be  the  hap- 
piness of  others.  All  the  classical  moralists 
were  in  effect  hedonists,  as  were  also  Uobbes, 
Helvetius,  and  Pale^r.  Others  defined  virtuo 
as  ^ood-will,  a  striving  toward  a  natural  good 
which  is  ulterior  to  it.  This  was  held  more 
or  less  distinctly  by  Hutcheson,  Mackintosh, 
President  Edwards,  Hopkins,  Janet. 

(See  H.  Sidgwick,  Method*  of  Ethics,  Lon- 
don, 1874,  8d  ed.,  London  and  New  York, 
1884  ;  the  same,  OutUnes  of  the  History  of  Eth- 
ics, 1886,  2d  ed.,  1888  ;  J.  P.  Lange,  Christlich. 
Ethik,  Heidelberg,  1878 ;  'Siartensen,  Christian 
Ethics  [Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1882]  ;  Janet, 
Theory  of  Morals,  New  York.  1888;  Marti- 
neau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  [Oxford  and  New 
York,  1885,  2d  ed..  1886] ;  Dorner,  System  of 
Christian  Ethics  [Eng.  trans.,  New  York, 
1889]  ;  Luthardt,  History  of  Christian  Ethic* 
before  the  Reformation,  Edinburgh,  1880  :  H. 
Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  New  York,  1889.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Bthiopian  Ohurohi  Ethiopian  Venion. 
See  Abtssii^ian  Church. 

Sthnarch  {ptler  cf  a  nation),  a  ruler  who, 
though  not  independent,  yet  governed  his 
people  according  to  their  national  laws.  Tho 
term  was  given  to  the  Jewish  ruler  Simon 
(1  Mace.  xiv.  47)  and  his  son  Hyrcanus  (Jose- 

Shus,  Arc?i,  xiv.  viii.  5).    In  2  Cor.  xi.  S2  the 
eputy  of  Aretas  the  king  was  called  the 
"  ethnarch,"  in  the  English  version  **  govern- 


or. 


T.  W.  0. 


Bttwein,  John,  a  distinguished  bishop  of 
the  Moravian  Church  ;  b.  at  Freudenstadt  in 
Wilrtemberg,  of  Waldensian  ancestry,  June 
29,  1721  ;  d.  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Jan.  2,  1802. 
He  joined  the  Moravians,  1789  ;  was  ordained,* 
1746  ;  came  to  America  as  a  travelling  evan- 
gelist of  the  Moravian  Church,  and  Indian 
missionary,  1754.  and  itinerated  in  11  of  tho 
colonies  and  preached  to  12  Indian  tribes,  and 
prepared  a  Delaware  dictionarv  and  phrase- 
book.    He  became  assistant  of  Bishop  Scidel, 
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at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1764,  and  was  a  friend  of 
Henry  Laurens.  When  the  general  hospital 
of  the  American  army  was  stationed  at  Bethle- 
hem in  1776  and  1777,  Ettwein  acted  as  its 
chaplain.  He  negotiated  with  Congress  in  be- 
half of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  represented 
the  Moravians  in  dealing  with  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  consecrated  bishop,  17§4,  and 
was  founder,  in  1787,  of  the  **  Society  of  the 
United  Brethren  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathen,"  which  is  still  active. 
(See  Tranmctiona  of  the  Moravian  UKstarieal 
Society,  Series  11. ,  pp.  247-68.) 

J.  T.  Hamilton. 

Enohariat.    See  Lobd'b  Suppbb. 

Snohelaion,  in  the  Greek  Church,  is  the 
**  prayer  oil"  consecrated  by  7  priests,  used  to 
anoint  the  sick,  and  corresponds  to  the  extreme 
unction  of  the  Roman  Church,  except  that 
this  sacrament  is  not  limited  to  the  dying. 

lB:fac\io\of^ou(ecllectionofprayer»),  theprin* 
cipal  and  most  comprehensive  liturgy-book  of 
the  Greek  Church,  containing  the  liturgies  of 
Chrysostom,  Basil,  and  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  other  prayers,  and  dating  from  the  9th 
century.  Best  ed.  by  James  Goar,  Paris, 
1645 ;  several  times  reprinted,  e,g,,  Venice, 
1730. 

Bndnmonism.    See  EpictTKBAKisic. 

Sudes  (ud),  Jean,  Roman  Catholic,  founder 
of  the  Eudists ;  b.  at  Mezeray,  Normandy, 
Nov.  14,  1601 ;  d.  at  Caen,  Aug.  19,  1680. 
He  became  Oratorian  priest  of  renown,  1625, 
and  was  struck  with  the  lack  of  instruction 
in  practical  work  evinced  by  the  priests.  So, 
in  1643,  he  left  the  Oratorians  and  founded  at 
Caen  a  new  order,  "  Congregation  of  Jesus 
and  Mary,"  now  called  after  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  such  instruction,  and  for  hold- 
mg  missions,  ».«.,  revivals.  It  was  a  great 
success,  but  did  not  extend  beyond  the  French 
borders.  In  the  Revolution  it  was  suppressed, 
but  revived  in  1826,  and  still  exists  in  France. 
It  enjoins  no  vow  save  that  6f  obedience  to 
the  superior.  He  also  founded,  in  1641.  the 
Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  the  Refuffe, 
for  the  rescue  of  fallen  women,  which,  under 
a  slightly  different  name,  "  Our  Lady  of 
Charity  of  the  Good  Shepherd,"  is  still  extant 
and  has  122  houses  all  over  the  world.  Its  in- 
mates, in  1883.  numbered  1100,  and  nuns  2000. 
(See  life  of  Eudes  by  Ch.  de  Montzey,  Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1870,  2d  ed.,  1883.) 

ZSndo  de  8tella«    See  Eon. 

Bugenlns  is  the  name  of  4  popes.  1.  Aug. 
10,  654- June  1,  657,  a  Roman  by  birth,  was 
elected  pope  l^  the  Roman  clergy  after  the 
deposition  of  Martin  I.,  and  recognized  by  the 
Byzantine  emperor  after  submitting  to  a  for> 
mula  propos^  by  the  monothelite  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  according  to  which  Christ 
had  neither  one  nor  two  wills,  but  three,  a 
higher  one  commanding  the  two  lower  ones. 
(See  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  iii.,  70). 
2.  June,  824-Aug.,  827,  also  a  Roman  by 
birth,  accepted  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Paris,  convened  in  825  by  King  Lothair,  con- 
cerning image-worship,  with  the  concession 
that  the  wrong  views  he  had  hitherto  held 


were  due  to  ignorance.  (See  Langen,  Oe- 
schichte  rf.  rOm.  Kirche  von  Leo  L ,  bis  ffih/lays 
i..  Bonn,  1885.2  3.  Feb.  18.  1145-July  8, 
1153,  a  native  of  Pisa,  a  pupil  and  friend  of 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  was  3  times  expelled 
from  Rome  by  the  republican  party,  led  first 
by  the  senate,  afterward  by  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
and  which  would  not  submit  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope ;  spent  most  of  his  time 
outside  the  Eternal  City,  in  Germany  and 
France,  but  died  at  Tivoli.  The  second 
crusade  was  his  work,  but  its  miserable  fail- 
ure was  not  due  to  him.  His  letters  are  found 
in  Jaff^,  i^*^.  Pmt,  Mom,  ;  the  sources  of  his 
life  in  Watterich,  Pont,  Horn.  Vita,  II.  (See 
Kugler,  Oesehichte  des  ztoeiten  Kreuzzuges, 
I860  ;  cf.  Hefcle,  Komiliengeschichte,  vol.  v.) 
4.  March  3,  1431-Feb.  23,  1447,  Gabriele 
Condolmiere,  descended  from  a  Yenetian 
merchant  family,  an  austere  monk  without 
liberal  education  or  political  experience  ;  con- 
vened the  Council  of  Basel,  1481,  l}ut  was 
himself  deposed  by  it ;  formed  an  alliance  with 
Venice  and  Florence  against  Milan  and  Naples, 
but  was  driven  out  of  Rome  and  lived  in  exile 
at  Florence.  In  1438,  however,  he  convened 
a  council  at  Ferrara,  removed  in  1439  to  Flor- 
ence, in  opposition  to  the  refractory  Council 
of  Basel,  and  the  latter  gradually  lost  its  pres- 
tige, though  the  union  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches  accomplished  bj'  the 
former  proved  to  be  wholly  illusory.  In 
1443  he  rather  suddenly  reversed  his  policy 
and  allied  himself  with  Naples,  and  m  the 
same  year  he  was  able  to  return  to  Rome. 
(See  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  viL,  238,  and 
Creighton,  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the 
Perwd  of  the  B^ormation,  London,  1882. 
vol.  ii.)  C.  P. 

Sulaliiu  was  put  up  as  antipope  against 
Boniface  I.  by  the  clergy  of  Rome,  418,  but 
was  expelled  from  the  city  by  the  emperor 
Honorius ;  abdicated  and  died  as  bishop  of 
Nepete  (Nepi),  24  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rome. 

C.  P. 

Sunomlos  and  the  Sunomians.  Eunomius 
was  born  in  Dacora,  Cappadocia,  and  died 
there  after  the  year  892.  He  early  became 
the  pupil,  companion,  and  helper  of  iEtius 
(see  the  art.  Ariub),  and  in  360,  through  the 
influence  of  Eudoxius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
who  had  now  become  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple, he  was  made  bishop  of  Cyzicum.  He 
soon  began  cautiously  to  preach  his  doctrine, 
and  was  deposed  upon  the  complaints  of  his 
people.  He  now  became  the  leader  of  a 
party,  and  even  ordained  bishops  to  be  sent 
out  m  various  directions.  His  lire  was  hence- 
forward a  troubled  one.  Now  in  exile,  now- 
hoping  for  favor,  he  passed  the  time  till  (383) 
he  was  finally  obliged  to  retire  to  his  native 
village,  where  he  died  in  obscurity.  His  doc- 
trine is  extreme  Arianism.  The  essence  of 
God  is  to  be  wliat  he  is.  He  is  the  unbegot- 
ten,  and  cannot  himself  beget,  since  this 
would  be  to  suffer  diremption.  The  Son  is 
thus  truly  a  creature,  he  proceeds  from  noth- 
ing, comes  into  being  by  a  voluntary  act  of 
the  divine  will,  though  superior  to  all  othcur 
creatures.  The  nature  of  God,  since  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  *'  unbegotten,"  is  know- 
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able  by  man.  The  fiunomiaiUi  cast  oat  of 
the  church  hv  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council 
(381),  formed  a  party  by  IbemseWes,  having 
some  peculiar  practices,  as  baptism  into  the 
death  of  Christ  instead  of  into  the  Trinity, 
bat  were  soon  lost  in  the  stream  of  events. 
(See  Whiston*s  translation  of  the  apologj  of 
Eunomius  in  his  EunomianUmus  Rediv%f>us, 
London,  1711  ;  Elose,  Geteh,  und  Lehre  des 
Eunomius,  Kiel,  1838.)  F.  H.  F. 

Bunuch  (bed-keeper),  a  castrated  male, 
usually  employed  to  take  charge  of  women's 
apartments.  Sometimes  it  denotes  merejv  a 
court  officer,  as  the  treasurer  of  Queen  Cfan- 
dace  (Acts  viii.  27).  The  voluntarjr  eunuchs 
(Matt.  xix.  12)  were  those  who  abstained  from 
marriage  in  order  more  effectually  to  labor  for 
the  kingdom  of  God.  T.  W.  C. 

Bnphrates.    See  Asstbioloot.  p.  51. 

Butebias  of  .Oasiaroa,  sur named  Pamphili 
("  friend  of  Pamphilus"),  b.  in  Palestine,  260- 
70  ;  d.  at  Cseaarea,  840.  Ho  early  gave  him- 
self to  stud^,  and  was  formed  in  Antioch  and 
bv  the  writmgs  of  Origen.  He  became  bishop 
of  Caesarea  probably  in  818,  and  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Arian  controversy  was  engaged 
in  various  learned  labors.  He  was  drawn 
into  this  controversv  by  Arius  himself,  and 
through  his  natural  disposition  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  was 
led  to  adopt  that  intermediate  position  whicli 
he  maintained  with  consistency  to  the  last. 
At  the  Council  of  Nice  he  served  as  a  media- 
tor between  the  two  parties.  He  brought  out 
the  creed  of  Caesarea,  which  was  composed 
in  so  ij^eneral  phrases  as  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  Arians.  When  it  had  been  supplemented 
b^  the  Alexandrians,  so  as  to  express  defi- 
nitely the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father,  Eusebius  signed  it,  though  with 
hesitation.  He  always  remained  favorable  to 
the  Arians  and  Semi- Arians.  His  works  Are 
numerous,  and  are  of  an  apologetical,  dog- 
matical, and  exegctical,  as  well  as  historical 
character.  His  fame  rests,  however,  upon  his 
CbuTch  History.  Written  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  canons  of  historical  writing, 
murred  by  party  spirit,  or  more  properly  by 
limitations  of  horizon,  it  is  nevertheless,  on 
account  of  its  laborious  use  of  all  the  means 
at  the  writer's  command,  and  its  abundant 
quotations  of  authorities,  invaluable.  It  was 
translated  into  English  by  C.  F.  Crus6,  New 
York,  1805,  but  much  better  and  with  elabo- 
rate notes  by  A.  C.  McQiffert,  Ph.D.,  New 
York  (Christian  Literature  Company).  1890  ; 
in  same  vol.  his  Life  of  Corutantine,,  translated 
by  E.  C.  Richardson,  Ph.D.  A  complete  col- 
lection of  his  works  is  in  Mignc,  Pat.  Or. 
XrX.-  Jf  XI V.  (See  his  life  by  Stein,  Wilrz- 
burg,  1859,  and  by  V.  H*ly,  Paris,  1877.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Busebioa  of  Nioomedta  was,  fSrst,  bishop 
of  Berytus.  tlieu  of  Nicomedia.  Applied  to 
by  Arius,  he  received  him  and  sustained  him 
throughout  the  Council  of  Nice,  even  refusing 
to  sign  the  aoathoma  aeainst  him,  for  which 
refusal  he  was  himself  deposed.  But  in  a 
short  time  he  was  restored,  and  then  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople.    His  position 


upon  the  Arian  question  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Eusebius  of  Cssarea,  and  the  party  of  the 
Arians  and  Semi- Arians  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Eusebians  from  him.    He  died  in  842. 

F.  H.  F. 

EustasiuB  of  Luzeoil,  b.  in  Burgundy 
about  600  ;  d.  025,  at  Luxeuil,  or  Luxen,  in 
the  present  department  of  Haute- Saone, 
France.  He  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
family,  but  entered  the  monastery  of  Luxo- 
vium  (Luxeuil),  founded  bv  Columbanus,  and 
became  its  abbot  after  the  former's  retirement 
(810).  He  did  some  missionary  work  among  the 
Varasci  on  the  Doul)s  and  the  Boil  or  Bava- 
rians on  the  Inn,  but  had  to  return  on  account 
of  a  schism  in  his  monastery  caused  by  one  of 
the  monks,  A^restinus,  who  raised  some  very 
heavy  accusations  against  the  rules  of  Colum- 
banus. Agrestinus  was  expelled,  but  the  dis- 
pute was  not  settled  until  the  Synod  of  Mftcon, 
023.  The  life  of  Eustasius,  written  by  Jonas 
of  Bobbio,  is  found  in  Aa.  8,  Mart.,  ill.,  780. 
He  was  commemorated,  according  to  some 
martyriologies,  on  March  29 ;  according  to 
others,  on  Oct.  11. 

EiisUthiiis  of  Antioch,  d.  at  Philippi,  887, 
bishop  first  of  Berrhoea  in  Svria,  then  of  Anti- 
och ;  was  a  stanch  defenaer  of  the  Niceno 
Creed,  but  caused  on  that  account  some 
troubles  with  the  Arians,  and  was  deposed  by 
a  synod  of  Antioch,  880,  and  banished  to 
Illyria  by  the  emperor.  His  part^r,  the  Eus- 
tathians,  were  still  active  in  Antioch  during 
the  Meletian  schism.  Of  his  writings,  only 
his  DUisertaiio  de  enga»trimytho  adtier$u$ 
Orifftnem  is  still  extant  and  found  in  Migne, 
Pat.  Or,  XVIII.,  014-74. 

Eustathlus.  bishop  of  Sebaste,  Armenia, 
897-80,  introuuced  monasticism  in  Armenia, 
Pontus,  and  Paphlagonia,  and  formed  a  party 
of  austere  asceticism  which  was  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Qangra  (about  800)  and  soon 
disappeared. 

Bnatathins,  metropolitan  of  Thcssalonica, 
1175-94 ;  wrote  commentaries  5n  the  Greek 
classics  which  have  become  famous,  and  theo- 
logical works  which  are  of  considerable  inter- 
est :  Opuscula,  Frankfort,  1882 ;  De  TkessiUoib- 
tea,  Berlin,  1889,  etc.  One  of  the  latter  has 
been  translated  into  (German  by  Tafcl,  Be* 
tracfUungen  liber  <Un  Mdnehtstand,  Berlin, 
1847. 

Bttth5riaiua  Zigadenui,  or  Zygabenos,  a 
Byzantine  monk ;  d.  in  1118 ;  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms,  which  is  found,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Opera 
omnia  Thsophylaeti, Venice,  1754-03  (vol.  iv.) ; 
a  commentary  on  the  gospels,  of  which  the 
Greek  text  was  edited  bv  Cf.  F.  Matthai.  Leip- 
zig, 1792,  n.e.  1846,  while  a  Latin  version  by 
J.  Hentenius  had  long  before  (1544)  appeared 
at  Lou  vain  ;  a  great  dogmatical  or  polemical 
work,  UavoTTAia  doyfiarucif  (ed.  Qregoras,  Ter- 
govist,  1710),  which  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  P.  F.  Zini,  Venice,  1655,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  chapters  against  the  pope  and  the 
Italians. 

Eutyohes,  Eutychianism.  The  contest 
over  the  person  of  Eutyches  is  a  link  in  the 
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chain  of  events  of  which  the  two  councils  of  481 
and  451  are  the  ends  (see  Chbibtolooy). 
After  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (481),  the  An- 
tiochian  and  Alexandrian  parties  had  formed 
and  signed  a  compromise  creed  (483),  which 
they  interpreted  in  different  senses.  Circum- 
stances conspired  to  keep  their  mutual  Jeal- 
ousy awake.  Upon  Cyril *s  death,  Dioscurus, 
a  violent  and  ambitious  man,  but  not  a  keen 
reasoner,  had  succeeded  him.  The  Antio- 
chians  now  had  the  best  of  the  argumentative 
contest.  It  only  needed  some  special  occasion 
to  cause  the  old  strife  to  break  out  again  with 
new  fury.  This  was  furnished  by  £utyches. 
He  was  a  monk,  now  about  70  vears  of  age, 
abbot  of  a  monastery  in  the  vicmity  of  Con- 
stantinople. Without  great  learning  or  power 
of  logical  thought,  he  was  firmly  attached  to 
the  Alexandrian  party  because  it  was  the 
party  of  monasticism.  At  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  he  had  been  a  helper  of  the  party  of 
Cyril.  He  had  mixed,  at  the  request  of  Dios- 
curus, in  later  agitation,  and  had  written  to 
Loo  of  Rome  a  letter  in  which  he  accused  the 
Antiochians  of  concealed  Kestorianism.  Dom- 
nus  of  Antioch  replied  by  accusing  Eutvches 
to  the  emperor  of  ApoUinarianiBm.  And  now 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Dorylasum  in  Phryg[ia, 
appeared  upon  the  stage  with  an  accusation 
against  Eutyches,  which  he  laid  before  a 
synod  assembled  at  (Constantinople  in  448,  of 
lilasphemous  utterances  against  the  person  of 
Christ.  Flavian,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
foreseeing  the  trouble  that  would  arise,  tried 
to  prevent  the  matter  from  coming  to  a  trial, 
but  in  vain.  Eusebius  would  hear  of  no  de- 
lav.  Eutyches  was  found  to  believe  that 
Christ  was  truly  born  with  a  body  like  ours, 
which,  however,  on  account  of  its  union  with 
the  divine,  was  so  deified  that  it  no  longer 
had  anything  in  common  with  ours,  and  could 
not  be  called  a  human  body  except  improp- 
erly. That  Christ  is  the  personal  union  of 
two  natures  was  not  a  biblical  doctrine.  **  I 
acknowledge,"  said  Eutyches,  **  that  our 
Lord  before  the  union  was  of  two  natures, 
but  after  the  union  I  confess  one  nature." 
This  was  judged  to  be  Apollinarianism  and 
Valentinianism,  and  Eutyches  was  deposed 
and  excommunicated.  He  appealed,  and 
finally  an  oecumenical  council  was  called. 
This  was  the  *'  Robber  Synod"  (see  Ephesus). 
Though  this  reversed  the  sentence  against 
Eutyches,  it  was  soon  itself  reversed  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (461).  But  in  the  Mo 
nophysites  (q.v.)  the  party  of  Eutyches  lived 
on.    Eutyches'  personal  fate  is  unknown. 

F.  H.  F. 

Butychianns,  pope,  Jan.  275  to  Dec.  288, 
is  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Church  and  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  but  the  sources 
know  nothing  about  it.    His  day  is  Dec.  7. 

Bvagrius  SoholastioaB,  b.  about  586,  at 
Epipbania,  in  Ccele-Sy  ria,  practised  as  a  lawyer 
in  Antioch,  and  wrote,  in  continuation  of 
Eusebius,  an  ecclesiastical  history  from  431  to 
594,  of  which  there  is  an  edition  by  Reading, 
Canterbury,  1720,  and  an  Eng.  trans,  by  Han- 
mer,  in  Bohn's  Eceles,  Library. 

Svangelioal  Adventists.  See  Adyentibts, 


Bvangelical   Alllanoe.      See    Alliakcb, 

EVANOSLICAL. 

Ihrangelical  ABsociatlon.  See  Method- 
ists. 

Bvangelical  Church,  United,  of  Praasia, 
founded  through  the  influence  of  Frederick 
William  III.,  in  1817,  by  a  union  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  bodies.  In  polity  it  is 
Presbyterian ;  is  partially  supported  by  the 
government,  which  appoints  the  consistories 
or  provincial  boards. 

Bvangelical    Church   Confarence.      See 

KiBCHENTAO. 

Bvangelical  Confederation  {EfMnffdischer 
Bund),  was  founded  at  Erfurt,  Jan.  15,  1887, 
by  250  representatives  of  the  various  divisions 
of  German  Protestantism,  from  the  most  out- 
spoken Liberalists  to  the  niost  decided  Conf es- 
sionalists.  The  cause  of  the  movement  was  the 
general  feeling  of  the  failure  of  the  Kultur- 
kampf,  and  the  confederation  was  formed 
with  the  purpose  of  resisting,  on  one  side,  the 
encroachments  on  Protestant  interests  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  the  latent  spreading  of  indifferent  ism 
and  materialism.  A  complete  organization 
was  achieved  at  the  meetings  of  Aug.  15-17, 
same  year,  at  Frankfurt  am-Main,  and  work 
was  immediately  begun.  The  number  of 
members  was  10,000  4n  1887,  and  40,000  in 
1888. 

Bvangelical    OounseU.      See     Consilia 

EVANGELICA. 

Bvangelical  Party,  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  Low  Church  party,  composed  of 
those  who  emphasize  such  doctrines  as  the 
fall  and  its  consequent  inherited  total  de- 

Sravity  ;  election  ;  Christ's  atonement ;  justi- 
cation  by  faith  alone,  and  the  necessity  of 
repentance  and  conversion  to  saltation. 

Bvangelical  Society  {Sociite  £cangilique), 
was  founded  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  in 
Geneva,  Toulouse,  and  Paris,  for  the  general 
purpose  of  working  for  the  maintenance  and 
spreading  of  Protestantism  in  France,  and 
with  the  special  aim  to  take  care  of  Protea- 
tant  families  or  groups  of  families  which,  liv- 
ing amid  a  Roman  Catholic  population,  in 
the  Cevennes  or  in  other  places  in  France, 
might  need  both  moral  and  material  support ; 
to  provide  them  with  Bibles,  schools,  churches, 
teachers,  pastors,  etc.  The  society  has  al- 
ways kept  aloof  from  the  liberal  wing  of  Prot- 
cstants,  out  has  suffered  from  some  internal 
dissensions  on  questions  of  church  politv : 
Free  Church  or  State  Church.  (See  Hedtiei 
Souvenirs,  published  in  1881  at  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  the  society.) 

Bvangelical  Union,  the  religious  body 
founded,  in  1848,  by  James  Morison,  of  Kil- 
marnock, deposed  from  the  ministry  of  the 
United  Secession  Church  of  Scotland  for  ad- 
vocating anti-Calvinistic  views.  In  theology 
it  is  Arminian,  in  polity  congregational. 

Bvangelist  (hringer  of  good  tiding^,  a  term 
originally  applied  to  those  who,  without  being 
attached  to  any  place,  preached  the  gospel 
wherever  they  were  led  by  the  Spirit  (Eph. 
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iv.  11).  Such  was  Philip  (Acts  xxl.  8),  and 
Timothy  was  exhorted  to  "  do  the  work  of 
an  evangelist"  (2  Tim.  iv.  6).  Subsequently 
the  term  was  applied  to  the  writers  of  the  4 
coepels,  because  they  bring  to  men  the  glad 
ndings  contained  in  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  T.  W.  C. 

Bvangelistarlum,  a  Roman  and  Greek 
Gstholic  service  book,  contains  selections  of 
the  gospels. 

Bvangeliom  JBtanium  was  not  a  book  at 
all,  but  only  the  rumor  of  a  book  (see  Joachih 
OF  Floris),  raised  by  the  Introductorius  in 
Eeangelium  jEtemum  of  Gerhardinus,  of 
which,  again,  only  a  few  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us  communicated  by  (>u6tif  and 
Echard,  Senpt.  Ord,  Fradiet.,  I..  20^18. 

Bvans,  Ohiiatmas,  Welsh  Baptist ;  b.  at 
Ysgaerw^n,  parish  of  LlandyssuJ,  Cardigan- 
shire, Dec.  25,  1766  ;  d.  at  Swansea,  July  19, 
1888.  He  was  brought  up  a  Presbyterian ; 
received  only  a  partial  education,  yet  began 
to  preach.  Ia.1788  he  joined  the  Baptist  con- 
gregation at  Aberduar,  and  the  next  year  was 
ordained  as  a  sort  of  missionarr  to  the  scat- 
tered Baptists  on  Lleyn,  the  peninsula  of  Car- 
narvonshire ;  in  1792  he  removed  to  Llan- 
gevnl,  on  the  island  of  Anglesey,  and  ruled 
that  congregation  and  all  the  other  Baptists 
on  the  islana  with  such  arbitrariness  that  they 
resented  after  many  years  had  past.  This  so 
angered  him  that  he  removed  to  Caerphilly, 
in  Glamorganshire,  in  1826 ;  fresh  difficulties 
there  caused  his  removal  to  Cardiff,  in  1828 ; 
and  again  his  autocratic  manner  forced  him 
away,  and  he  took  a  charge  at  Carnarvon, 
1882.  His  name  is  synonymous  with  elo- 
quence in  the  annals  of  Welsh  pulpit  oratory, 
and  is  the  best  known  of  all  tneir  preachers. 
In  early  life  he  injured  one  of  bis  eyes  in  a 
strife,  and  the  eye  always  gave  him  trouble. 
(See  bis  life  by  Stephen,  London,  1847  ;  Pax- 
ton  Hood,  1881,  8d  ed.,  1888 ;  his  sermons, 
tians.  by  James  Cross,  Philadelphia,  1864.) 

Brarta,  Jeremiah.  Congregational  layman  ; 
b.  at  Sunderland,  Yt.,  Feb.  8,  1781;  d.  at 
Charleston.  S.  C,  May  10,  1881.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  College,  1802 ;  practised  law  in 
New  Haven,  1806-10 ;  editea  The  PanoplUt, 
a  religious  monthly,  at  Boston,  1810-20,  and 
Tke  MMiantiry  Herald  from  1820  till  his 
death.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  A.  B.  C.  P.  M., 
1812-21,  and  corresponding  secretary,  1821, 
till  his  death.    His  son  is  the  famous  law- 

2er,  Waiiam  Maxwell  Evarts.    (See  his  life 
y  E.  C.  Tracy,  Boston,  1846.) 

Bvideaoea  of  Ohxiatianity.  See  Apolo* 
esncs. 


(living),  the  first  mother  of  our  race  and 
the  cause  of  the  fall.  We  are  told  in  Gi^nesis 
(ii.  21-25)  that  while  Adam  slept  God  took 
one  of  his  ribs  and  fashioned  it  into  a  woman, 
whom  he  gave  to  Adam  as  a  helpmeet.  Adam 
recognized  the  method  of  her  formation  and 
indicated  it  by  the  name  given  to  her  (Jsh  = 
man,  leehah  =  woman).  She  was  made  both 
for  man  and  of  him  ;  subordinate  and  weaker, 
yet  to  be  loved  and  clierisked  as  bis  own  body. 
llhomaB  Aquinas  preceded  Matthew  Henry  in 


the  well-known  remark  that  Eve  was  not 
made  out  of  Adam's  head,  to  top  him,  nor  out 
of  his  feet,  to  be  trampled  upon,  but  out  of  his 
side,  to  be  equal  with  him. 

Philo  regarded  this  narrative  as  allegorical, 
and  was  followed  by  the  Alexandrian  lathers. 
Others  consider  it  a  diarming  idvl  in  the  poem 
of  creation,  while  some  declare  ft  to  be  wholly 
mvthical,  a  dramatic  personation  of  ideas. 
The  literal  view  is  not  only  clearlv  implied 
in  the  original  statement,  but  connrmed  by 
the  New  Testament  (1  Cor.  xi.  7-12.  2  Cor. 
xi.  8, 1  Tim.  ii.  18).  And  the  history  of  woman 
in  all  ages  shows  a  striking  fulfilment  of  the 
penalties  pronounced  upon  her  (Gten.  iii.  16) 
and  of  the  promises  made  to  her.  T.  W.  C. 

Zhrerlasting  OospeL  See  Joachiic  of 
Plorus. 

Sverlaating  Punishment,    See  Hmx. 

Xhridenoee  of  Religion.   See  Apoloostics. 

ZhdL    SeeSiK. 

Bvil-Merodach.    See  Asstriolooy. 

Bvolution  denotes  a  theory  of  the  universe 
built  up  on  ascertained  facts  in  all  brandies 
of  knowledge,  and  put  together  by  logically 
warranted  deductions  from  those  facts.  When 
such  a  theory  proves  itself  able  to  explain  all 
facts  ascertained,  and  proves  those  facts  in- 
capable of  any  other  explanation,  it  becomes 
a  lact  itself. 

The  principle  on  which  this  theoir  of  evo- 
lution rests  is,  that  all  existence,  from  the 
stone  which  remains  stationary  for  ages  among 
other  stones  to  the  emotion  which  flits  for  a 
second  through  the  human  heart  with  a  laugh 
or  a  cry,  involves  a  steady  and  infinite  proces- 
sion from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex, 
though  through  intermittent  relapses.  While 
existence  is  mscrutable  in  its  essence,  this 
progress  becomes  recognizable  through  its 
phenomena  in  its  laws. 

As  such  a  principle  must  discard  the  ideas 
of  creation  and  annihilation,  though  it  gives  a 
new  meaning  to  the  ideas  of  birth  and  death, 
and  must  discard  the  ideas  of  a  fall  and  a  re- 
demption, though  it  gives  a  new  meaning  to 
the  ideas  of  sin  and  death,  etc.,  it  cannot 
avoid  coming  into  conflict  with  Christian  the- 
ology. But  there  seems  to  be  a  feeli ng  abroad, 
in  both  parties,  that  the  conflict  need  not  be 
deadly  to  either  of  them. 

The  ofilcial  representative  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  is  the  system  of  synthetic  philosophy 
by  Herbert  Sp^^ncer.  The  building  is  not  yet 
finished  in  all  its  wings  and  walls,  out  enough 
has  already  been  done  to  make  the  plan  un- 
mistakable, both  of  the  whole  and  of  the  de- 
tails ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  theory  and 
its  principle  have  become  the  principal  work- 
ing tools  of  a  large  portion  of  the  science  and 
thinking  of  our  age. 

(See  J.  P.  Yorke,  Note%  on  Evolution  and 
Christianity,  London,  1882,  New  York,  1883  ; 
A.  Wilson,  Chapten  on  Evolvtion,  New  York, 
1882  ;  W.  W.  Smyth,  Eoolution  Explained, 
London.  1883  ;  W.  P.  Kirby.  Ewlution  and 
Natural  Tfieology,  London,  1883;  J.  B. 
Drury,  Truths  and  Untruths  of  Evolution, 
1884  ;  H.  W.  Beecber,  Evolution  and  Beligion, 
New  York,  1885 ;  Herbert  Spencer,  A«tor« 
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of  Organic  Evolution,  London,  1887  ;  J.  Mc- 
CoBh,  Beligiotis  Aspect  of  Evolution,  New  York, 
1888  ;  J.  Le  Conte.  Evolution  and  its  Belatum 
to  Religious  Thought,  1888.  n.e..  1889.) 

C.  P. 
Bwald,  Oeorg  Reinrioh  Angiut,  German 
Orientalist  and  exegete ;  b.  at  Gk)ttingen,  Nov. 
16,  1808 ;  d.  there,  May  4, 1875.  He  studied 
there,  1820-22  ;  became  rcpUent  in  theology, 
1824  ;  professor  extraordinary,  1827  ;  ordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  (Oriental  lant^uages), 
1881.  Removed  from  office  for  political  rea- 
sons in  1837,  he  went  the  next  year  to  Thbin- 
gen,  where  he  was  successively  professor  Df 
philosophy  (1888)  and  of  theology,  1841.  But 
in  1848  he  was  back  in  his  old  position  at 
Gdttingen.  In  1867  he  was  removed  from  the 
faculty,  but  allowed  salary  and  the  privilege 
of  lecturing  ;  the  next  year  the  latter  was  with- 
drawn and  not  again  restored.  The  trouble 
was  his  furious  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  Han- 
nover against  Prussia.  This  could  not  be 
allowed  by  Prussia  to  go  unpunished.  Since 
1869  he  represented  Hannover  first  in  the 
Landtag,  later  in  the  Reichstag.  What  the 
after- world  cherishes  in  Ewald  is  not  his  poli- 
tics, but  his  superb  biblical  scholarship.  His 
infallible  tone,  his  rationalism,  his  arrogance 
do  not  detract  from  his  praise  as  the  "  second 
founder  of  the  science  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage." He  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  He- 
brew  study.  Nor  was  he  destitute  of  admira- 
tion for  Israel's  heroes,  and  he  furnished  the 
materials  for  Stanley's  graceful  and  pictur- 
esque biblical  writings.  His  best  Known 
'  works  are  Hebrew  Qrammar  (orig.  German, 
Leipzig,  1827,  8th  ed.,  G^ttingen.  1870,  Eng. 
trans,  of  2d  ed.,  London,  1836  ;  of  the  Syntax 
from  the  8th  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1879) ;  IrUro* 
duetory  Bebreto  Grammar  (Leipzig,  1842,  Eng. 
trans,  of  8d  ed.,  London.  1870) ;  Tkis  commen- 
taries on  the  poetical (1885-39,  3  vols.,  3d  ed., 
1867-68,  Eng.  trans.,  1880-82,  3  vols.)  and 
prophetical  (1840-41,  8  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1867-68, 
Eng.  trans.,  1875-81,  5  vols.)  books  of  the 
Bible ;  the  Antiquities  of  Israel  (1848,  8d  ed., 
1866»  Eng.  trans.,  1876) ;  bis  great  History  of 
Israel  (1848-59,  7  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1864-68,  Eng. 
trans.,  1867-87,  8  vols.,  4th  ed.,  vols,  i.,  ii., 
1888,  vol.  vi.  is  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  vols, 
vii.,  viii..  Apostolic  and  post- Apostolic  Age) ; 
Die  Lehre  der  Bibel  wn  Qott,  oder  Th^ologie 
des  aUen  und  neuen  Bundes,  1871-76,  4  vols. 
(Eng.  trans,  of  vol.  i..  Revelation,  its  Nature 
and  Record,  Edinburgh,  1884). 

Swing,  Finis,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  ;  b.  in  Bed- 
ford County,  Va.,  June  10,  1773 ;  d.  at  Lex- 
ington, Mo.,  July  4,  1841.  He  was  ordained 
by  the  Cumberland  (Ky.)  Presbytery,  1803, 
and  was  remarkably  successful  as* a  revivalist, 
but  his  ordination  not  being  recognized  by  the 
Synod  of  Kentuckv,  nor  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  appeal,  he  with  two  others  organ- 
ized a  new  presbytery  in  1810,  which  was  the 
parent  of  the  present  large  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  removed  to  Missouri  in 
1820.  (See  art.  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
his  life  by  Cossit,  Nashville,  1853.) 

Bwarch,  The  title  was  applied  (1)  to  the 
prelate  who  presided  over  one  of  the  dioceses. 


comprising  several  provinces,  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  those  made  by  Constantine  in  the  state. 
It  was  therefore  nearly  synonymous  wltk 
patriarch ;  (2)  sometimes  to  metropolitans ; 
(3)  now  to  certain  legates  sent  by  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  to  visit  monasteries,-  enforce 
discipline,  and  also  collect  the  tribute  he  owed 
to  the  Turkish  Government. 

Bz  Cathedra  (lit.  "  from  the  [papal]  chair 
or  throne").  According  to  its  definition,  the 
infallibility  of  .  the  pope  is  limited  to  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  and  morals  and  to  decisions 
made  by  him  ex  cathedra.  Both  limitations, 
however,  are  very  vague.  The  Roman  Churdi 
has  never  drawn  a  sharp  line  between  polity 
and  discipline  on  the  one  side  and  doctrine 
and  morals  on  the  other.  On  the  contrary.  It 
has  time  after  time  elevated  questions  of  pure 
polity  and  discipline  to  Questions  of  doctrine 
and  morals,  when  it  had  no  other  *means  at 
hand  by  which  to  carry  out  its  plans.  Nor  is 
it  in  any  way  more  certain  what  the  formula 
ex  ccUhedra  may  mean.  Some  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  means,  when  supported  by  the 
formal  declaration  of  an  oecumenical  council, 
but  this  is  strenuously  denied  by  others. 

C.  P. 

B»commnnioation,  penal  separation  from 
an  ecclesiastical  society.  Among  the  Jewa 
there  were  in  the  New  Testament  period  two 
kinds  of  excommunication,  one  a  temporary 
and  partial  exclusion  from  the  bodv,  supposed 
to  be  referred  to  in  Luke  vi.  22,  '^when  men 
shall  separate  you  from  their  company  ;"  the 
other  a  complete  excision  from  the  covenant 
people  (John  ix.  22,  xii.  42,  xvi.  2).  In  the 
Christian  Church  the  right  and  duty  to  ex- 
clude unworthy  members  is  distinctly  recog- 
nized (Matt,  xviii.  18,  1  Cor.  v.  1-18,  1  Tim. 
1. 20).  There  was  a  time  when  an  excommuni- 
cated person  was  denied  all  civil  commerce 
and  (when  the  state  concurred)  all  civil  rights. 
But  this  ended  at  the  Reformation.  The  Ro- 
man Church  still  holds  the  minoi*  excommuni- 
cation, which  is  an  ecclesiasticBl  censure,  de- 
priving of  the  sacraments ;  the  major,  which 
deprives  of  all  ecclesiastical  communion,  and 
is  equivalent  in  substance  to  the  anathema, 
whicli  consigns  the  subject  to  endless  perdi- 
tion in  case  he  does  not  repent,  and  only 
differs  from  it  in  regard  to  the  formalities  by 
which  the  latter  is  surrounded  (Addis  and 
Arnold).  Among  Protestants  an  excommuni- 
cated person  loses  nothing  but  access  to  the 
Lord's  table,  all  other  rights  and  privileges 
being  untouched,  and  this  one  is  denied  only 
in  the  hope  that  the  sinner  may  be  brought  to 
repentance  and  then  restored  to  fellowship. 
Discipline  of  this  kind  is  to  be  undertaken 
with  great  caution,  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  reclaim  the  offender 
as  well  as  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  Lord's 
house.  T.  W.  C. 

Bzegesls,  one  of  the  4  leading  departments 
of  theology,  viz..  that  which  is  concerned 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture.  It 
includes  Criticism,  or  the  settlement  of  the 
text  of  the  sacred  writers,  Hermeneutics,  or 
the  explanation  of  the  meaning,  and  the 
Higher  or  Literary  Criticism,  which  deter- 
mines the  date,  the  authorship,  the  genuine* 
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ness  of  tho  several  books  of  Scripture  and 
their  mutual  relations.  It  has  been  practised, 
with  more  or  less  success,  ever  since  the  canon 
was  settled.  Soon  after  the  age  of  Ezra,  Jew- 
ish ejcegesis  began  and  was  carried  on  by  oral 
tradition.  Its  chief  work  was  comment  on 
the  Mosaic  law  and  its  application  to  all  in- 
dividual, social,  and  ecclesiastical  relations,  or 
the  Midrash,  which  was  in  one  part  legal  and 
styled  Ilalacha  (a  rule  by  which  to  walk),  and 
in  the  other  homiletical,  styled  Ha^gadah  ( opin- 
ion). It  contained  manv  fantastic  interpreta- 
tions which  drowned  what  there  was  of  prac- 
tical value.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  were 
enlightened  rabbis,  such  as  Ibn  Ezra,  Rashi, 
Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  who  pursued  a  more  ra- 
tional exegesis,  and  gave  sound  results  when 
the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  had  almost  died  out 
of  the  church.  The  Hellenistic  Jews  sought 
by  allegorical  interpretation  to  make  an  ar- 
bitrary reconciliation  between  the  traditions  of 
Hebraism  and  the  results  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy. The  greatest  master  of  this  art  was 
Philo,  who  made  a  twofold  teaching  in  the 
Pentateuch— one  the  verbal  sense  for  the  un- 
learned, the  other  the  figurative  for  such  as 
had  insight  to  see  it.  This  method  was 
adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  school  and  car- 
ried verv  far  by  Clement  and  by  Origen.  The 
latter,  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  age,  found  8 
senses  in  Scripture  corresponding  to  the  8 
parts  of  man :  a  literal  or  bodily  sense,  a 
moral  or  psychic  sense,  and  an  allegorical  or 
mystic,  spiritual  sense.  When  the  literal 
sense  was  offensive,  he  escaped  the  difficulty 
by  adopting  the  spiritual.  His  influence  was 
felt  in  such  Western  teachers  as  Hilary,  Am- 
brose, and  Augustine,  but  the  school  of  An- 
tioch,  as  represented  by  Diodorus  of  Tarsus 
(d.  898),  Chrysostom  (d.  407),  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (d.  429),  and  Theodoret  (d.  457), 
ain^  rather  at  a  grammatical  and  historical 
interpretation,  which,  however,  at  times  be- 
came bald  and  unspirltual.  The  profoundest 
and  most  spiritual  interpreter  among  the  Latin 
fathers  wa^i  Augustine,  but  by  far  the  most 
learned  and  accurate  was  Jerome,  whose  im- 
proved version  of  the  Bible  remains  to  this  day 
the  standard  of  the  Roman  Church.  In  the 
mediasval  period  exegesis  became  purely  tradi- 
tion^, ana  was  confined  either  to  brief  glosses 
or  to  catenie,  i.e.,  extracts  strung  together 
from  tho  writings  of  the  fathers.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  believed  to  have  4  senses  :  (1)  the 
literal,  (2)  the  spiritual,  or  what  we  are  to  be- 
lieve, (8)  tho  moral,  or  what  we  are  to  do,  and 
(4)  the  anagogical,  or  what  we  are  to  hope. 

In  the  16th  century  there  was  a  great  change 
and  men  became  emancipated  from  tradition. 
The  humanists,  such  as  Heuchlin  and  Eras- 
mus, favored  this,  but  it  was  carried  forward 
by  the  intense  religious  experiences  of  the  Re- 
formers, Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  Beza. 
These  went  directly  to  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  and  furnished  faithful  versions 
for  the  people,  and  their  writings  are  valuable 
to  this  day.  In  the  next  century  we  find  such 
scholars  as  Grotius,  Calovius,  Cocceius,  Wal- 
ton, Pool,  and  Hammond,  but  it  was  in  the 
18th  century  that  modern  exegesis  received 
its  deepest  and  most  characteristic  impulse, 
in  the  works  of  Vitringa,  Bengel,  Ernesti, 


and  Semler.  These  led  the  way  to  a  more  in- 
dependent and  scientific  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  results  of  which  are  seen  in  the 
progress  made  during  the  present  century 
alike  in  Hebrew  (G^senius,  Ewald,  Hup- 
feld,  Knobel,  Dillmann,  Delitzsch)  and  in 
Greek  (Winer,  Meyer,  Tischendorf,  Hort, 
Westcott,  Lightfoot,  Scrivener).  Besides, 
important  side  lights  have  been  gained  by  the 
increased  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
Assyria  (Lenormant,  Maspero,  Schrader, 
Sayce),  and  by  more  thorough  explorations  in 
Palestine  and  the  coterminous  regions  (Robin- 
son. Stanley,  Palmer,  etc.). 

The  principal  exegetical  works  on  the 
whole  Bible  are  Lange's  Bibelwerfc  (Eng. 
trans.,  New  York,  1864-80,  24  vols.  [1  vol. 
on  the  Apociypha]) ;  Wordsworth's  Greek  Hew 
Testament,  London,  1856-60,  4  pts.,  2d  ed., 
1872 ;  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Aaihoriied 
Version,  1864^71, 6  vols.,  2dod.,  1868-72 (both 
with  notes);  Cook's  Th^  Bible  \Speaker*s\ 
(7oinm«7i/ar^(  London  and  New  York,  1871-82, 
10  vols.) ;  Jamieson,  Fausset,  and  Brown, 
Ccm.  Crit.  Meper.  and  Prae.  (1875,  6  vols.)  ; 
On  the  Old  Testament,  Eeil  and  Delitzsch 
(Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1869,  sqq.,  18  vols.) : 
On  the  New  Testament,  Alfora  (London, 
1860, 4  vols.) ;  Meyer  (Eng.  trans.,  New  York, 
1880, 11  vols.) ;  Bishop  Ellicott,  Com,  for  Eng. 
Benders  (London,  1877-84,  8  vols.) ;  Schaff, 
lUus.  Pop.  Com.  (New  York,  1871^-83,  4  vols.). 

T.  W.  0. 

Bzemption,  the  technical  ecclesiastical 
term  for  the  transfer  of  a  person  or  institu- 
tion from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  superior  offi- 
cer to  another.  E.g.,  many  monasteries  in 
the  Middle  Ages  were  taken  from  under  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  and  put  under  that 
of  the  king.  Many  bishoprics  stand  now  in 
immediate  control  of  the  pope,  being  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  archbishops,  bo  some 
priests  are  exempted  from  obedience  to  their 
immediate  superior. 

Bzeroiaes,  Si^zitual,  a  term  used  by  Roman 
Catholics  to  denote  certain  practices  in  medi- 
tation and  mortification,  partly  in  the  way  of 
penance  and  partly  as  a  preparation  for  tho 
eucharist  or  ordination.  The  institution  was 
developed  to  its  most  elaborate  form  by 
Loyola.  T.  W.  C. 

BxUe,  Babylonian,  The  Papal,  the  "70 
years"  (1809-77)  spent  by  the  papal  court  at 
Avignon. 

Bzodua  {going  out),  the  name  of  the  seoond 
book  of  the  Bible.  It  continues  the  history 
begun  in  Genesis,  which  now  assumes  a  na- 
tional rather  than  a  personal  or  family  form. 
It  was  evidently  written  bv  an  eye- witness, 
and  covers  about  150  years,  from  the  death  of 
Joseph  to  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  in  the 
desert.  Its  contents  are :  1.  The  oppression  of 
Israel  under  the  new  dynasty  (L).  2.  The 
birth  and  early  history  of  Moses  (ii.-vi.).  8. 
His  commission  to  rescue  the  people,  and  the 
plagues  on  Egypt  (vii.-xi.).  4.  The  Passover 
and  the  accomplished  deliveranoe  (xii.-xv.). 
5.  The  march  to  Sinai  and  delivery  of  the  Dec- 
alogue (xvi.-xx.).  6.  The  little  book  of  the 
covenant,  of  which  ch.  xxxiv.  is  a  compendium 
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(xxi.-xxiv.).  7.  Directions  conceraing  the 
tabernacle  and  the  priests'  garments  (xxr.- 
xxxi.).  8.  The  error  of  the  golden  calf 
(xxxii.-xxxiv.).  9.  The  construction  of  the 
tabernacle  and  its  furniture  (xxxv.-xl.).  The 
book  is  an  invaluable  record  and  evidently 
truthful.  -  The  breaks  in  the  narrative  and  the 
repetitions  lead  one  to  think  it  was  composed 
in  sections  from  time  to  time  and  subsequently 
united  in  one  work.  The  route  from  Egypt  to 
Sinai  is  traced  with  the  local  coloring  ana  the 
specific  accuracy  of  one  w  ho  was  present.  The 
miracles  severally  suit  the  place,  the  time,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  stated 
to  have  been  wrought.  Tlie  plagues  are  es- 
sentially Egyptian.  The  supply  of  Israel's 
wants  m  the  wilderness  is  in  liarmony  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  country.  The  record 
Moses  gives  of  himself  is  such  as  no  later 
writer  would  have  given.  Nor  would  such  a 
writer  have  first  given  the  instructions  to 
make  the  tabernacle  and  then  the  detailed  ex- 
ecution of  these  instructions.  The  materials 
of  the  tabernacle  (wood,  skins,  etc.)  belong  to 
the  desert,  and  arts  (weaving,  embroidenng, 
carving,  etc.)  used  in  the  construction  arc 
such  as  could  have  been  learned  in  Egypt. 

The  book  shows  the  fulfilment  of  the  proph- 
ecies to  Abraham  (Oen.  xv.,  xvii.),  ana  illus- 
trates the  care  of  Qod  over  his  church  and  his 
Judgments  upon  her  foes.  It  presents  manjr 
signal  types  of  Christ :  Moses  (Deut.  xviii. 
15).  Aaron  (Hcb.  iv.  14^16,  v.  4,  5),  the  pas- 
chal lamb  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  18),  the  manna  (John 
vi.  82),  the  rock  in  Horeb  (1  Cor.  x.  4).  the 
mercy-seat  (Heb.  iv.  16),  the  tabernacle  (John 
i.  14,  "the  Word  tabernacled  among  us"). 
Bee  Pentatbuch  for  literature.     T.  W.  C. 

Bzodna  of  IsraeL  This  great  event,  the 
founding  of  the  nation  and  tlie  turning-point 
of  biblical  history,  is  often  referred  to  in 
Scripture  narrative,  rehearsed  in  PsaloLs 
(cxiv.,  cxxxvi.),  and  quoted  in  prophecyt(Isa. 
11.  9,  10,  Hab.  iii.).  its  date  is  now  generally 
agreed  upon.  Rameses  II.  (the  Besostris  of 
the  Greeks)  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppres- 
sion, and  his  son,  Menephthah  II.,  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus.  The  monuments,  of  course, 
contain  no  account  of  the  disaster,  but  other 
features  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch  have  led 
Lepsius  and  Ebers  to  conclude  that  the  Exodus 
took  place  b.o.  1817,  on  the  15th  of  the  first 
month,  Abib  or  Kisan,  our  April.  The  pkuse 
of  the  crossing  is  still  in  dispute.  Some  put 
it  several  miles  south  of  Suez,  where  the  sea 
is  about  10  miles  broad ;  others  near  Suez, 
where  it  is  not  half  as  wide ;  others  still  at 
Lake  Timsah,  to  which  it  is  supposed  that 
"  the  tonj^ie  of  the  Egyptian  sea  extended 
at  that  time,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  a 
canal  was  once  made  from  the  Kile  to  the  sea 
at  or  near  that  point.  This  view  is  thought 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  very  recent  discovery 
of  Pithom  and  Rameses,  the  treasure  cities  of 
Egypt.  Proofs  are  said  to  abound  from  re- 
cent geological  surveys  that  the  sea  has  re- 
treated, owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  land. 
The  further  progress  of  Egyptian  exploration 
will  doubtless  settle  this  point  beyond  dispute. 
Tiie  theory  of  Bru^sch,  that  the  passa^  was 
through  the  Serbonian  bog  near  the  Mediter- 


ranean, has  ffaincd  few  adherent.  The  sacred 
narrative  of  the  event  is  simple  and  natural. 
It,  of  course,  implies  a  stupendous  miracle 
that  2,000,000  of  people  with  their  cattle 
should  cross  in  one  night  without  the  loss  of 
man  or  beast,  while  the  entire  host  of  Egypt 
was  cut  off  to  a  man.  But  the  occasion  was 
worthy  of  such  an  amazing  exhibition  of  di- 
vine power  and  wisdom.  And  in  all  ages  the 
exodus  and  the  history  that  followed  has  been 
considered  a  type  and  illustration  of  the  be- 
ginning, progress,  and  end  of  the  believer's 
salvation  and  of  the  course  of  Christ's  church 
in  its  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  its 
passage  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world, 
and  its  safe  arrival  at  tlie  heavenly  Canaan. 
See  Egtftoloot  akd  the  Bible  at  end  of 
vol.  T.  W.  C. 

BjcoroiBiii,  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  by 
conjuration  and  solemn  ceremonies,  was  in 
the  primitive  church  considered  a  charism  be- 
longing to  all  Christiaj]^.  Later  on,  the  exor- 
cist became  one  of  the  4  inferior  orders  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  members  of  the  community  to 
whom  he  had  to  minister  were  simply  the 
insane,  insanity  being  considered  as  a  posses- 
sion by  an  evil  spirit.  At  present,  exorcism^ 
with  a  shade  of  magic  or,  at  least,  of  mvstery 
about  it,  is  still  retained  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches,  while  in  the  Protestant 
churches  it  has  been  forgotten  or  forbidden. 

C.  P. 

Bacpeotancy,  in  canon  law,  denotes  a  claim 
to  a  benefice  which  has  been  granted  prospec- 
tively before  the  benefice  *has  actually  fallen 
vacant.  This  custom,  which  developed  very 
early  in  the  Roman  Church,  gave  rise  to  much 
fraud  and  violence,  and  was  finally  abolished 
by  the  Council  of  'Trent. 

Bztreme  Unotion,  the  rite  of  anointing  the 
dying  with  oil,  is  the  fifth  sacrament  of  the 
Roman  Church  and  the  seventh  of  the  Greek. 
It  has  no  scriptural  foundation  and  did  not 
exist  as  an  institution,  still  less  as  a  sacrament, 
in  the  primitive  church.  It  rose  from  the 
popular  superstition  which  led  people  to  steal 
the  baptismal  water  or  the  oil  of  the  church 
lamps  for  magic  cures.  In  the  5th  ceptury 
it  began  to  assume  the  form  of  a  definite  in- 
stitution, in  the  8th  it  is  quite  often  spoken  of 
in  the  acts  of  the  councils,  in  the  12th  it  was 
introduced  into  the  theological  system  by 
Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  and  by  the  Cfouncil  of 
Florence,  1489,  it  was  declared  a  sacrament. 

C.  P. 


_^  J,  John,  b.  at  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, 382  m.  W.S.W.  of  London,  in  Jan.,  1754 ; 
d.  at  Homerton,  near  London,  March  28  or 
29,  1808.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  clothier 
when  15  years  old,  and  began  to  preach  at 
the  same  time  ;  studied  in  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge  (1778),  and  was  ordained  a  deacon 
in  1779,  and  was  in  1785  appointed  minister 
of  Homerton,  or,  as  it  was  often  called,  Ram's 
Chapel.  He  established  the  EtangeUcal  Maff- 
aeine  (1798),  a  joint  undertaking  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  dissenting  ministers,  and 
founded  the  London  Missionary  Society 
(1794)  and  the  Hackney  Theological  CoUege 
(1803).  C.  P. 
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{tke  9trength  of  Ood),  a  prophet  of 

Jriestly  race  wlio  was  born  and  educated  in 
udea,  but  carried  into  captivity  with  Jehoi- 
achin,  B.C.  598,  11  years  before  the  city  fell, 
and  placed  with  his  fellow-exiles  by  the  river 
Ghebar.  His  prophetic  ministry  beg^n  in  the 
6th  year  of  his  captivity,  ana  continued  at 
least  down  to  the  87th  year  (xxiz.  17),  14 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We 
have  no  personal  details  concerning  him  save 
that  he  had  a  house  (viii.  1)  and  lost  his  wife 
by  a  sudden  stroke  (xxi  v.  18).  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Jeremiah,  but  differed  from 
him  widely,  Jeremiah  being  plaintive,  sensi- 
tive, and  tender,  while  Ezekicl  was  stem,  in- 
flexible, and  zealous  azainst  gainsayers. 

The  book  of  Kzekiel  is  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  but  is  of  very  varied  contents, 
presenting  visions,  symbols,  parables,  and 
allegories,  as  well  as  direct  prophecies.  Sub- 
lime in  some  parts,  it  is  obscure  in  others. 
Noteworthy  is  the  peculiar  imagery  which 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  hf  the  gizantic 
emblems — the  eagle-winged  hon  and  the 
human-headed  bull — that  are  now  become 
familiar  to  us  from  the  Assyrian  monuments. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  (i.-xxiv.)  contains 
matter  addressed  to  the  prophet's  country- 
men. In  the  second  part  (xxv.-xxxix.),  Jeru- 
salem having  been  destroyed,  he  turns  to  the 
nations  and  sets  forth  the  doom  of  Ammon, 
Moab.  the  Philistines,  Tyre,  Zidon,  and  Egypt 
(not  Babylon,  of  which  he  was  now  a  subject), 
after  which  he  comes  back  to  his  own  people 
(xxxiii.-xxxix.)  and  predicts  the  re*establish- 
ment  of  the  theocracy,  ending  with  the  over- 
throw  of  Gog  and  Magog.  In  the  third  part 
(xl.-xl viii.)  is  a  symbolical  description  of  the 
future  church,  which,  although  hard  to  inter- 
pret in  detail,  is  in  its  general  scope  a  magnifi- 
cent vision  of  what  is  in  store  for  the  people  of 
God.  Its  imagery  is  all  drawn  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  There  are 
no  direct  quotations  from  Ezekiel  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  there  are  many  obvious  paral- 
lels and  allusions  in  the  Apocalypse.  More 
than  a  hundred  times  Ezekiol  is  called  '*  son 
of  man,"  a  title  given  to  no  other  prophet  ex- 
cept Daniel,  and  to  him  only  once  (viii.  17), 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  especial 
significance.  Besides  the  general  commen- 
taries mentioned  under  Exegesis,  see  the 
special  work  of  Patrick  Fairbairn,  Edinburgh, 
1851,  4th  ed..  1876.  T.  W.  C. 

B -zl-on-Ga'-ber,  or  Oe^-ber  {a  man's  b<ick- 
bone),  a  city  at  the  head  of  the  Elanitic  or  east- 
ern fork  or  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  the  last  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites  before  entering  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin  (Num.  xxxiii.  85,  Deut.  ii.  8),  the 
navy  station  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  26),  and 
also  of  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  48).  No 
traces  of  it  have  been  found  by  modern  ex- 
plorers. T.  W.  C. 

Bnra,  a  learned  and  pious  priest,  grandson 
of  Hilkiah,  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  time. 
He  was  a  "  ready  scribe  in  the  law,'*  an  able 
and  faithful  man  who  enjoyed  much  consider- 
ation at  the  Persian  court.  From  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  he  received  letters,  money,  and 
every  needed  help,  and  went  at  the  head  of  a 
lai^  party  of  returning  exiles  to  Jerusalem. 


D.C.  457  f  Ezra  vii.).  On  arriving  he  instituted 
many  reiorms  among  the  people,  particularly 
in  the  intermarriage  with  foreign  women  (Ezra 
viii.-x.),  and  reorganized  public  worship, 
with  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures (Neh.  viii.).  After  this  he  is  eenerally 
believed  to  have  written  the  book  which  bears 
his  name,  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  part 
of  Nehemiah,  and  to  have  collected  ana  re- 
vised all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
found  in  the  present  canon.  In  his  work  he 
was  aided  by  Nehemiah,  and  probably  by 
Malachi. 

The  Book  of  Ezra,  covering  events  from 
536  to  456  B.C.,  consists  of  2  parts,  the  first  of 
which  (i.-vi.)  describes  the  return  of  the  first 
band  of  Jews  from  exile  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  temple.  Then,  after  an  interval  of 
58  years,  begins  the  second  part,  which  relates 
Ezra's  expedition  to  the  Holy  City,  his  arrival, 
and  his  proceedings  there.  The  authenticity 
of  the  book  is  generally  conceded.  Portions 
of  it  (iv.  8-vi.  18  and  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes, 
vii.  12-36)  are  in  Chaldee.  The  language 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Chron- 
icles and  Daniel.  There  are  2  apocryphal 
books  ascribed  to  him  under  the  title  of  Es- 
dras,  the  Greek  form  of  his  name.  Neither 
of  them  exists  in  Hebrew  or  is  of  any  author- 
ity. From  First  Esdras  (iv.  41)  comes  the 
maxim,  "  Great  is  truth,  and  mighty  above 
all  things,"  or,  as  the  Vulgate  gives  it,  Magiia 
est  teritaa  et  pratvaht.  (See  the  general  com- 
mentaries mentioned  under  Exbobsis  ;  also 
A.  H.  Sayce,  Introduction  to  Ekra,  Nehemiah, 
and  EstJier,  London,  1885.)  T.  W.  C. 

F. 

Fab«r,  Fraderlok  Wlllfam,  D.D.  (by  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  1854),  Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  at  Cal- 
verley,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  6  m.  n.w.  of  Leeds, 
June  28, 1814 ;  d.  at  the  Oratory,  Brompton, 
London,  Sept.  26,  1868.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow  of  Univer- 
sity College,  1837 ;  in  1889  he  was  ordained 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England ;  in  1842 
accepted  the  rectory  .of  Elton,  Huntingdon- 
shire ;  but  8  years  later  he  formally  abjured 
Protestantism  and  went  over  to  the  Roman 
Church—a  course  he  had  meditated  for  many 
years.  He  established  at  Birmingham  the 
community  properly  called  the  *'  Brothers  of 
the  Will  of  God,"  but  generally  "  the  Wil- 
fridians,"  as  he  had  taken  the  name  of 
"  Brother  Wilfrid. "  In  1848  the  entire  com- 
munity went  over  to  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip 
Neii,  and  from  1849  till  his  death  he  was  the 
head  of  the  London  branch.  His  fame  rests 
upon  his  hymns— 0.^.,  *'Hark,  hark,  my  soul, 
angelic  songs  are  swelling,"  ''Dear  Jesus, 
ever  at  my  side,"  "  WorKman  of  Ckxl,  oh, 
lose  not  heart,"  "  O  gift  of  gifts,"  "  Paradise, 
O  Paradise,"  which  are  marked  by  fervor, 

Eathos,  grace,  and  simplicity.    (See  his  life 
y  Bowden,  London,  1869.) 

Fab«r,  Jacobus  Stapnlanals  (properly 
Jacques  Lefdvre  d'Etaples),  b.  at  Etaples,  16 
m.  s.  of  Boulogne,  France,  about  1450  ;  d.  at 
N6rac,  in  B§arn,  1586.    After  studying  in 
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Paris  he  became  a  teacher  of  the  classics  there 
and  had  many  pupils.  In  1507  he  began 
to  be  intimate  with  Bishop  Briconnet  (q.v.), 
who,  in  1528.  appointed  him  vicar-general 
at  Meaux.  But  Faber  had  made  himself  so 
obnoxious  by  his  biblical  writings — e.g,^  that 
on  the  theme  tliat  Mary  Magdalene,  M!ary  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  and  the  woman  who  was  a 
sinner  (Luke  vii.  87-50)  were  8  dilterent  per- 
sons, but  chiefly  by  his  annotated  French 
translation  of  the  Bible  (Antwerp,  1580),  that 
he  sought  and  found  a  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre  at  Nferac.  The  Sor- 
bonne  had  revoked  his  doctorate,  in  1525,  on 
account  of  bis  alleged  Protestantism,  and  only 
flight  had  saved  him  from  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment. The  king,  Francis  I.,  was  his  Matron, 
but  even  he  could  not  make  his  life  safe. 
Many  of  his  writings  were  put  upon  the  In- 
dex. Still  he  never  left  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  hoped  on  for  a  reformation 
withm  it.  (See  life  by  Graf  [m  French], 
Strassburg,  1842.) 

Faber,  Johannes  (properlv  Heigerlin),  Ro- 
man Catholic,  called  the  '^Hammer  of  the 
Heretics ;''  b.  at  Leutkirch,  near  Lake  Con- 
stance, 1478  ;  d.  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  May 
21,  1541.  He  studied  at  Tttbingen  and  Frei- 
burg ;  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  chief 
Humanists ;  became  vicar-seneral  of  Con- 
stance, 1616,  and  requested  Zwin^li  to  preach 
against  the  indulgence-mon^nng  Samson 
(1517),  but  when  the  Reformation  took  on  the 
shape  of  a  rupture  with  Rome  he  withdrew 
fellowship  with  the  progressive  party,  and  in 
the  Ziirich  Disputation  of  1528  and  afterward 
led  the  Catholic  party  in  Switzerland.  When 
become  bishop  ot  Vienna  (1580)  he  persecuted 
the  Protestants  (tf.^.,  Hubmeier).  He  got  his 
epithet  from  his  work,  MalUus  in  mretim 
Lutheranam^  Cologne,  1524.  (See  his  col- 
lected works,  Cologne,  1537-40.) 

Faber  (Favre),  Pierre,  Roman  Catholic ; 
b.  at  Villardet,  Savoy,  April  18, 1506  ;  studied 
at  Paris  ;  joined  Ignatius  Loyola  in  founding 
the  Societv  of  Jesus,  1584,  and  worked  suc- 
cessfully in  its  interests  through  Ctermany, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  d.  in  Rome. 
Aug.  1,  1546.  He  was  beatified  Sept.  5, 1872. 
(See  his  life  from  the  Italian  of  Boero  [1874], 
London,  187-.) 

Fabian,  pope,  Feb.,  286,  to  Jan.  20.  250. 
was  unanimously  chosen  bishop  of  Rome  be- 
cause, while  the  election  was  ^oing  on,  a  dove 
alighted  on  his  head,  according  to  Eusebius^ 
ir«<.  ^^.,VL,  29. 

Fabrioins,  Joliennes  Albert,  German  Lu- 
theran ;  b.  at  Leipzig,  Nov.  11, 1668  ;  studied 
there ;  became  assistant  pastor  at  Hamburg, 
1698 ;  professor  of  rhetoric  and  moral  phi- 
losophy there,  1699  ;  d.  there,  April  80,  1786. 
His  bibliographical  and  litero-historical  labors 
won  him  the  gratitude  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  have  given  him  an  imperishable  name. 
Of  his  numerous  compilations  may  be  men- 
tioned  Bibliotheca  latina,  Hamburg,  1697,  n.e. 
b^  Ernesti,  Leipzig.  1778-74,  8  vols.  ;  Bib- 
hotheca  graen,  1705-28,  14  vols.,  n.e.  of  12 
vols,  by  Harless.  1790-1812  ;  Codex  apoeryphua 
N.  T.,  1708,  n.e.,  1719  ;  Codex  paeudepiffraph- 


icva  V.  T.,  1718 ;  Lux  emngelii,  1781 ;  Bihlio- 
theea  latina  media  et  infimm  (Btatis,  1784-86, 
5  vols.,  n.e.  by  Mansi,  Padua,  1754,  6  vols., 
rep.  Florence,  1858-59, 8  vols. 

Faonlty,  as  a  technical  term  of  canon  law, 
denotes  the  temporary  transference  of  a  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  power  from  the  original 
holder  to  some  subordinate  officer  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  as  when,  for  instance,  the  pope 
transfers  a  certain  measure  of  his  i)ower  to  a 
missionary  or  a  nuncio. 

Facondua,  bishop  of  Hermiana,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Byzacena,  Africa,  wrote  in  548  and 
in  defence  of  the  Three  Chapters,  Pro  dtfen- 
none  trium  capitulorum ;  Contra  Mbetanum 
aeholaatieum,  etc.,  found  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat, 
LXVII.,  527-862.  858-868. 

Fairbalm,  Andrew  Martin,  D.D.  (Edin- 
burgh, 1878  ;  Yale,  1889),  CouCTegationalist ; 
b.  near  Edinburgh,  Nov.  4,  1888  ;  studied  at 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Berlin  (under  Dor- 
ner,  1866-67) ;  became  pastor  at  Bath^te,  Scot- 
land, 1861 ;  at  Aberdeen,  1872  ;  principal  of 
Airdale  (Coneregational  theological)  College, 
Bradford,  Eng..  1877  ;  and  of  Mansfield  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  1886.  He  is  the  author  of 
Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  His- 
tory, London,  1876 ;  Studies  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,  1880,  5th  ed.,  1885  ;  Tfie  City  of  God, 
1888,  2d  ed.,  1885  ;  Religion  in  History  and 
in  Life  of  To-day,  1884,  24  ed.,  1886. 

Fairbelm,  Patrick,  D.D.  (Glasgow,  185-), 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at  Hally burton, 
BerwiclEshire,  Jan.  28,  1805  ;  d.  in  (ilasgow, 
Aug.  6,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  £(din- 
burgh,  and  became  jpastor  successively  at 
North  Ronaldshay.  Orkney  Islands.  1880 
(many  of  the  people  were  wreckers,  but  all 
were  greatly  improved  by  his  assiduous  la- 
bors) ;  Bridgeton,  Glasgow,  1886 ;  Salton,  in 
East  Lothian,  1840 ;  and  of  the  Free  Church 
in  the  same  parish  after  the  disruption  of  1848. 
In  1858  he  became  professor  of  theology  in 
the  Free  Church  Theological  College  at  Aber- 
deen ;  in  1856  was  transferred  in  the  same 
position  to  Glasgow,  and  on  Nov.  4  of  that 
year  became  principal.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Revision  Committee  (Old  Testament  Com- 
pany). His  works  embrace  The  Tf^xdcgy  of 
Scripture,  Edinburgh,  1845-47,  2  vols.,  6th 
ed.,  1880;  Ezekiel,  Exposition;  vith  New 
Translation,  1851  ;  Prophecy,  1866,  2d  ed., 
1866  ;  2  he  Pastoral  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1874  ; 
Pastoral  Theology,  1875  (posthumous).  For 
biographical  sketch  see  his  Pastoral  Theology. 
He  edited  TJie  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary, 
London,  1867,  2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1876. 

Faith  is  the  assent  of  the  understanding  to 
truth,  and  it  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  truth  believed.  It  is  one  thing  to  assent 
to  an  abstract  or  an  historical  truth,  another 
to  agree  to  a  moral  truth,  and  yet  another  to 
accept  the  truth  on  the  testimony  of  God. 
The  last  is  religious  faith.  It  includes  (1) 
Knowledge,  for  a  true  and  intelligent  believer 
must  know  what  it  is  that  he  believes.  The 
"  implicit  faith"  of  Romanists  is  an  unmean- 
ing formula.  Aft-er  knowledge  comes  (2)  As- 
sent—1.«.,  the  acceptance  of  the  truth  proposed 
as  the  very  truth  of  God.    But  as  this  truth 
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contains  an  offer  of  salvation,  there  mVist  be 
aUo  (3)  Truflt--i.«.,  a  full  and  hearty  reliance 
upon  the  promise  thus  given.  Where  these 
are  there  is  the  faith  which  unites  to  Christ 
and  saves  the  soul.  Such  faith  is  a  grace 
wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
illumiaatioa  leads  to  a  cordial  embrace  of 
Christ  aa  our  Saviour.  Hence  it  is  the  instru- 
ment of  salvation,  and  without  it  there  is  no 
forgiveness  of  sins,  whereas  he  who  believes 
in  Christ  has  already  eternal  life  (John  iii.  36). 
Faith  is  the  mainspring  of  the  Christianas 
course.  By  it  ho  lives  and  walks  and  is  sanc- 
tified. By  it  he  overcomes  the  world,  the 
fleshi  and  the  devil,  and  receives  the  crown  of 
righteousness.  It  is  the  mother  of  all  graces, 
bMMUse  it  keeps  the  soul  in  union  with  Christ, 
by  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  and  his 
fruits  (Gal.  v.  22,  &)  are  love,  joy,  peace,  and 
every  other  moral  excellence.  It  has  always 
been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
God.  "  For  therein  the  elders  had  witness 
borne  to  them"  (Heb.  xi.  2),  from  righteous 
Abel  down.  By  this  the  holy  men  of  old  sub- 
dued kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  etc. 
(Heb.  xi.  33, 34),  and  by  this  the  godlv  in  every 
age  set  their  affections  upon  things  above,  and 
confessing  themselves  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  earth,  look  for  the  city  which  hath  the 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  Gk>d. 

T.  W,  C. 

Faith,  Acts  oL    See  Acts  of  Faith. 

Faltli,  Artloles  oi    See  Creed. 

Faith,  Oonfeaaion  oi    See  Cbebd. 

Faith,   Fundamental    Articles    of.      See 
Fundamental,  etc 

Faith.  Rule  oL  The  question  what  is  the 
standara  of  faith  and  practice  has  been  greatly 
contested  ever  since  tlie  Reformation.  The 
view  held  by  all  Protestants  is  that  the  Bible 
alone  is  the  rule,  and  only  its  disclosures  can 
bind  the  conscience.  It  is  inspired,  complete, 
perspicuous,  and  accessible,  and  every  man 
mav  and  must  accept  whatever  this  infallible 
authority  teaches.  Romanists,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain  that  the  Bible  is  only  a  part 
of  the  rule  of  faith  ;  that  the  oral  teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  handed  down  in  the 
traditions  of  the  church,  completes  it ;  and 
that  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  decrees  of 
councils,  and  the  decretals  of  the  popes  are  a 
depository  of  this  teaching  not  less  certain 
than  scripture  itself,  and  of  it  the  church  is 
at  all  times  the  authoritative  expositor.  To 
this  it  is  replied  that  the  Bible  affirms  its  own 
snfflcieocy  over  and  over  (Ps.  xiz.  7,  8,  2  Tim. 
iii.  15-17),  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  always 
refer  to  the  written  scripture  as  authority,  and 
to  no  other  rule  (Matt.  iv.  4.  7,  10,  Luke  zvi. 
81,  Rem.  iv.  8),  that  traditions  are  often  in- 
consistent with  each  other  or  self-contradic- 
tory, that  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  Rome 
need  an  infallible  interpreter  as  much  as  the 
Bible,  and  that  Romanists  while  repudiating 
private  judgment  yet  address  their  arguments 
to  the  private  Judgment  of  men,  "  thus  basing 
an  argument  upon  that  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  argument  to  prove  is  baseless." 

The  English  Church  in  the  Laudian  period 
•nd  portions  of  it  since  have  been  inclined  to 


hold  the  '*  consent"  of  the  fathers  as  an  au- 
thoritative interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

T.  W.  C. 

Fakir,  a  Mohammedan  monk.    See  Dk»- 

VIBH. 

Falashas  {exilee),  the  degenerate  Jews  of 
Abyssinia ;  of  uncertain  origin,  possibly  de- 
scendants of  mere  proselytes  to  Judaism. 
They  came  very  early  into  Abyssinia.  They 
are  industrious,  orderly,  and  are  noted  for 
skill  in  masonrv.  Their  language  is  Qeez 
(Ethiopic),  in  which  they  have  a  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  Apocrypha. 
They  know  nothing  of  Hebrew.  Their  re- 
ligious practices  are  like  the  Jews*,  except 
that  they  do  not  \ise  the  tephilin  (the  fringed 
praying-scarves),  nor  observe  the  Feast  of 
Purim  or  the  dedication  of  the  Temple.  They 
also  add  many  superstitious  rites.  The  Sab- 
bath is  deified  and  worshipped  as  the  goddess 
Sanbat.  They  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices 
for  the  dead.  They  have  monks.  Fasting  is 
obligatory  on  all  over  7  years  old,  and  is  ob- 
served every  Monday  and  Thursday,  on  every 
new  moon,  and  at  the  Paasover.  They  num- 
ber about  100,000.  (See  Flad,  Tfie  Falathas 
of  Abymnia,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1869 ;  J. 
Hal6vy,  Tratela  in  AbyMinia,  Eng.  tians.» 
London,  1878.) 

Falk  Ijaws  (or  BCay  Iaws),  certain  restric- 
tive laws  regulating  the  influence  and  author- 
ity of  the  I&man  Catholic  Church,  passed  by 
the  Prussian  diet  during  1872  to  1875,  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Fuk,  the  Prussian  Min- 
ister of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction  and 
Sanitary  Affairs.  They  bore  very  heavily  on 
the  Roman  Church,  but  are  now  (1890)  par- 
tially abrogated. 

Fall  of  Man  is  a  term  to  denote  the  result 
of  the  first  sin  upon  tne  race.  Adam  was  cre- 
ated holy,  in  the  image  of  God.  but  he  trans- 
gressed by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
hence  the  apostle  says  (Rom.  v.  12),  '*  Through 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world."  AH 
Christians  agree  that  in  Adam  the  race  fell 
from  its  original  state,  but  they  explain  the 
fact  in  different  ways,  saying  either  that  Adam 
fell  as  the  federal  head  of  his  posterity,  or 
that  he  was  their  natural  progenitor,  so  that 
like  produces  like,  or  that  he  set  an  example 
which  all  have  followed.  T.  W.  C. 

Fallow  Oround,  land  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion and  ploughed,  but  not  sowed.  In  literal 
sense,  Prov.  xiii.  23,  where  it  is  rendered 
"tillage."  Figuratively  in  Hos.  x.  12,  and 
Jer.  iv.  3,  "  Break  up  your  fallow  ground." 

T.  W.  C. 

Fallow  Tear,  a  name  given  to  the  seveiith 
or  sabbatical  year,  when  fdl  agricultural  labor 
was  suspended  and  the  land  was  allowed  to  lie 
fallow.  T.  W.  C. 

False  Deoretals.    See  Canon  Law. 

Familiar  Spirit  (Latin,/amt7iart>,  a  house- 
hold  servant),  a  name  denoting  the  subser- 
viency of  spirits  to  a  certain  class  of  necro- 
mancers who  had  them  at  command  to  wait 
on  them  as  servants.  T.  W.  C. 

Familian.  1.  Of  bishops,  those  who  are  In 
their  service  and  i>ay  ;  after  3  years'  continuous 
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service  they  may  be  ordained.  2.  Of  a  mon- 
astery, the  lay  members,  who  are  servants, 
mechanics,  etc.,  who  are  admitted  into  the 
community  through  certain  religious  rights. 
8.  Of  the  pope,  all  those  clergy  and  laity  who 
cither  render  him  some  personal  or  domestic 
service,  or  hold  some  particular  position  at 
the  papal  court.  They  fall  into  8  classes  and 
enjoy  some  privileges.  4.  Of  the  Inquisition 
(e.g,,  in  Spam),  those  who  lived  in  the  houses 
of  inquisitors  and  arrested  their  victims  and 
conveyed  them  to  prison.  They  were  held  in 
high  honor  and  looked  upon  them^elve8  as 
highly  favored. 

Pamillats  {Fhmilia  earitatis^  or  Family  of 
Love),  a  mvstical  sect  founded  in  Holland  and 
England  oy  Heinrich  Niclaes  of  Milnster, 
Westphalia  (b.  1502;  d.  after  1560),  who 
claimed  to  have  had,  in  1540,  at  Amsterdam, 
a  special  divine  call  to  be  a  prophet.  For  the 
next  20  years  he  carried  on  his  proselyting 
work  in  Holland,  then  he  went  to  England 
and  gathered  quite  a  following.  The  usual 
charges  of  immorality  were  made  against 
them,  but  groundlessly.  Their  principal  dis- 
tinctive doctrine  was  that  religion  consists 
purely  in  love,  which  unites  us  to  God.  Ni- 
claes claimed  superioritv  over  Christ,  because, 
while  Moses  preached  hope  and  Christ  faith, 
he  preached  love.  He  called  himself  the  chief 
bishop,  and  gave  his  followers  a  new  ecclesias- 
tical calendar  and  order  of  worship.  The 
sect  gradually  sank  into  insignificance  and 
disappeared  m  the  17th  century.  (See  Bar- 
clay, T/te  Inner  Life  of  the  ReUgicue  Sodetiee 
of  the  Commonweaith,  London,  2d  ed.,  1877, 
2  vols.) 

Family,  from  the  Latin,  familia,  which 
meant,  primarily,  the  collective  bodv  of  slaves, 
and,  secondarily,  the  whole  domestic  property 
of  a  paterfamilias,  but  came  to  denote  the  body 
of  people  within  a  gens  who  traced  their  de- 
scent through  males  to  a  common  ancestor. 
The  English  word  properly  represents  the 
little  group  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
their  children,  with  such  other  persons  as  may 
have  a  continuous  place  in  the  association. 
By  divine  ordinance  the  family  is  the  germ  of 
all  human  society.  It  is  a  very  wke  and 
efficient  arrangement  to  provide  for  the  in- 
crease, the  nurture,  and  the  best  development 
of  the  human  race.  In  the  plastic  period  of 
life  and  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, it  begins  to  train  men  to  be  subject  to 
legitimate  authority,  to  recognize  the  rights 
01  others,  to  sacrifice  personal  choice  for  a 
common  good,  to  exercise  kindness  and  good- 
will, and  so  to  form  the  habits  that  are  most 
requisite  for  social  order  and  harmony.  The 
family  is  a  little  commonwealth  under  right- 
ful government,  cemented  together  by  the 
mutual  respect  and  love  of  its  various  mem- 
bers. Hence  a  nation's  prosperity  is  best  se- 
cured by  the  influences  whicn  issue  from  its 
households :  nor  was  he  wrong  who  said, 
"  Whatever  is  most  excellent  in  the  state  must 
always  begin  at  the  fireside.'*  The  church 
as  well  as  the  state  is  an  aggregation  not  of 
individuals,  but  of  families.  Hence  the  stress 
laid  in  the  epistles  upon  relative  and  domestic 
duties.    Hence,  whatever  touches  the  peace 


and  welfare  of  the  family  affects  the  whole 
social  fabric.  Religion,  of  course,  begins 
with  the  individual,  but  it  does  not  end  there. 
Its  finest  field  is  the  home  which  it  guards, 
sanctifies,  and  blesses  by  the  voice  of  prayer 
and  praise,  by  holy  living  and  the  Word  of 
God.  T.  W.  0. 

Fanaticism  (from  Latin,  fanum,  temple), 
originally  applied  to  priests  who  pretended  to 
receive  oracles,  and  afterward  to  all  fraudu- 
lent inspiration,  it  now  denotes  the  victims  of 
an  overweening  enthusiasm,  usually  allied, 
where  religion  is  concerned,  with  mafign  emo- 
tions. T.  W.  C. 

Farel,  OuUlaume,  Reformer ;  b.  at  Fa- 
reaux,  near  Gap,  S.  £.  France,  46  m.  s.e.  of 
Grenoble,  1489 ;  d.  at  Neucb&tel,  Switzer- 
land, Sept.  18,  1565.  He  studied  in  Paris  un- 
der Faber  Stapulensis,  and  bj^  his  recommen- 
dation was  for  a  brief  period  professor  in 
Cardinal  Le  Moine*s  college  in  Paris,  but 
avowing  Lutheran  views  he  left  Paris,  went 
to  Metz  (1521),  and  began  that  course  of  in- 
trepid action  on  behalf  of  the  reformed  fai^^ 
which  he  ever  afterward  pursued.  Driven 
away  bv  persecution  (1528),  he  betook  him- 
self to  Basel,  was  cordially  received  by  (Eco- 
lampadius,  victoriously  defended  his  opinions 
in  a  public  debate,  f^b.  28,  1524.  on  which 
occasion  (Ecolampadius  interpreted  his  Latin 
into  C^erman  ;  but  was  expelled  shortly  after- 
ward, under  the  instigation  of  Erasmus,  whom 
he  hiid  compared  to  Balaam.  For  the  next 
8  years  he  carried  on  his  gospel  preaching 
through  all  S.  E.  France  and  W.  Switzerland, 
preaching  as  he  had  opportunity,  and  in  con- 
stant danger.  In  1582  he  first  preaclied  the 
reformed  faith  in  Geneva,  and  by  the  help  of 
Bern,  although  compelled  to  flee  twice,  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  the  Reformation,  Aug. 
27,  1535.  In  1586  he  fairly  compelled,  under 
divine  guidance  playing  the  part  of  a  Hebrew 

Erophet,  Calvin  to  stop  at  Geneva  and  help 
im.  The  two  were  driven  out  in  1588. 
Farel  lived  thenceforward  chiefly  at  Keuchfttel 
and  Metz.  He  was  very  impetuous  and  hasty, 
and  no  theologian,  but  he  was  a  pathfinder, 
and  by  courage,  eloquence,  and  perseverance 
he  established  the  reformed  faith  in  all  French 
Switzerland.  His  writings  have  never  been 
collected,  but  there  are  reprints  of  Sommaire, 
issued  anon3rmously  1584  Q,  reprinted  1588, 
1542,  Gkneva,  1552  ;  ed.  J.  W.  Baum,  (Jeneva, 
1867 ;  of  Du  way  neage  de  la  croiz  de  Jistie 
Christ,  (Jeneva,  1560 ;  ed.  pastors  of  Ncu- 
ch&tel,  1865,  with  an  appendix  containing,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  several  of  his  other  writings  ; 
and  of  Dee  Aotee  de  la  die^te  de  Bite,  Geneva, 
1885.  A  monument  to  him  at  Neuch&tel  was 
unveiled  May  4,  1876.  (See  his  life  by  W. 
M.  Blackburn.  Philadelphia,  1865,  especially 
art.  in  La  France  Proteetante,  ed.  BoAier, 
vol.  vi.,  cols.  885-415.) 

Faria.  a  celebrated  monastery,  situated  on 
the  Farfa,  in  Central  Italy.  It  was  destroyed 
in  the  7th  century  by  the  Lombards,  and  in 
the  10th  by  the  Saracens,  but  both  times  re- 
built. The  Chronicon  Farfenee,  written  by 
the  abbot  Gregory,  edited  by  Muratori,  in 
Script,  Bet,  Ital.,  IL,  belongs  to  the  11th  cen- 
tury. 
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Farindon,  Anthony,  Church  of  England, 
one  of  the  best  preachers  amon^  the  royalist 
divines ;  b.  at  Sonning,  Berkshire ;  baptized 
there,  Dec.  24,  1598  ;  educated  at  Oxford ; 
preached  in  London,  1647  to  1656 ;  d.  near 
London,  Oct.  9,  1658.  His  sermons,  ed.  hv 
T.  Jackson,  were  reprinted,  London,  1849, 
4  vols.    See  his  life  in  same. 

i  Farmer,  Hugh,  English  Independent ;  b. 
"at  the  Isle  Gate  farm,  in  a  hamlet  called 
Isle,  within  the  parish  of  St.  Chad,  Shrews- 
bury," Jan.  20,  1714  ;  d.  at  Walthamstow, 
7  m.  n.n.e.  of  London,  where  he  was  pastor 
from  1737  to  1780,  Feb.  5,  1787.  From  1762 
to  1780  he  held  the  "  merchants'  lectureship" 
in  London.  He  was  a  popular  preacher,  but 
is  now  remembered  by  his  An  Inquiry  into 
thi  Nature  and  Detign  df  Christ's  lemptation 
in  the  Wilderness  (denies  its  objectivity),  Lon- 
don. 1761,  8d  ed.,  1776,  5lh  ed.,  1822  ;  A  Dis- 
sertation on  Miracles  (denies  mediate  causes), 
1771,  3d  ed.,  1810 ;  An  Essay  on  tJie  De- 
moniacs (maintains  they  were  epileptics  or  in- 
sane), 1775, 4th  ed.,  1818.     (Of.  Stephen,  s.v.) 

Farrar,  Venerable  Frederick  William, 
D.D.  (Cambridge,  1878),  F.R.8.,  Church  of 
England  ;  b.  in  Bombay,  India,  Aug.  7, 1881  ; 
B.A.,  Cambridge,  1854;  elected  fellow  of 
Trinity  College ;  became  assistant  master  in 
Harrow  School,  1854 ;  head-master  of  Marl- 
borough College,  1871 ;  rector  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  London,  and  canon, 
1876 ;  archdeacon,  1888.  His  numerous 
writings  embrace,  Seekers  after  God,  London, 
1869.  2d  ed.,  1877  ;  The  Wttn^s  of  History  to 
Christ,  1871.  3d  ed.,  1875  ;  The  Life  of  Christ, 
1874,  2  vols.,  88th  ed.,  1880 ;  JEUmal  £bpe, 
1878,  12th  ed.,  same  year  ;  l%e  Life  and  Work 
cfSi.  P^ul,  1879, 2  vols.,  18th  1000. 1881 ;  Mercy 
and  Judgment :  Last  Words  on  Christian 
Bsehatology,  1881,  2d  ed.,  1882 ;  Early  Days 
ef  Christianity,  1882,  2  vols.,  8d  ed..  1884  ; 
messages  of  the  Books :  Discourses,  and  Notes  on 
the  New  Teetarnent,  1884 ;  Tlie  History  df  Itv- 
terpretation  (Bampton  lectures),  1886  ;  Ef^ery- 
day  Christian  Life  (sermons),  1887  ;  Solomon, 
his  Life  and  Times,  1887  ;  Lives  of  the  Fathers, 
Londonand  New  York,  1889,  2  vols.  ;  Epis- 
He  to  the  Hebrews,  1889. 

Farthing.    See  Monbt. 

Fasting.  1 .  Among  the  Hebrews  there  was 
originally  only  one  day  of  public  fasting  or- 
dained, the  day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  29, 
xxiii.  27,  Num.  xxir.  7),  though  it  very  early 
became  customary  to  proclaim  a  day  of  fast- 
ins  and  humiliation  when  some  great  national 
cammity  overtook  the  people  (Jud^  xx.  26, 
1  Sam.  vii.  6,  1  Kings  xxi.  27.  2  Chron.  xx. 
8).  During  the  Babylonian  exile  4  other  fasts 
were  regularly  observed:  that  of  the  4th 
month,  on  the  17th  of  Thammuz,  in  memory 
of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar ;  that  of  the  5th  month,  on  the  9th  of  Ab, 
in  memory  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  tem- 
ple; that  of  the  7th  month,  on  tbe  2d  of 
Tishrl,  the  day  of  the  death  of  Oedaliah  and 
his  associates  at  Mizpah  ;  and  that  of  the  10th 
month,  on  the  10th  of  Tebeth.  the  day  on 
which  tbe  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
b^an.    At  the  time  of  Christ  the  Jews 


Senerally  fasted  also  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
ay  every  week,  because,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, Moses  went  up  Mount  Sinai  on  a  Thurs- 
day and  came  down  on  a  Monday.  Tbe  fast 
of  the  day  of  Atonement  was  called ''  the  white 
fast,"  because  a  white  shroud  was  worn,  while 
the  other  fasts- were  called  "  black  fasts,"  bo- 
cause  mourning  was  worn.  2.  The  Christian 
Church  adopted  partially  the  Jewish  system 
of  fasting,  though  rearranging  the  dates  and 
changing  their  signification.  Thus  the  two 
days  weekly  fast,  the  dies  stationum,  was 
continued,  onl^  that  Wednesday  and  Friday 
were  selected,  instead  of  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day, in  memory  of  the  betrayal  and  crucifixion 
of  our  Lord  ;  the  former  was  soon  dropped. 
The  4  annual  fasts  falling  in  different  months 
were  also  retained,  but  the  days  were  arrang- 
ed so  as  to  divide  the  year  into  seasons  :  qua- 
tuor  tempora,  quatemper  fasts.  Ember-days. 
When,  however,  monasticism  and  asceticism 
became  a  ruling  power  in  the  church,  speci- 
fically Christian  lasts  arose.  The  principal 
one  among  these  is  the  quadragesimal  last 
before  Easter,  in  memory  of  our  Lord's  lying 
forty  hours  in  the  grave.  It  lasts  6  weeks, 
but  as  there  is  no  fasting  on  Sundays,  it  be- 
gins on  the  Wednesdav  ofthe  preceding  week. 
Ash  Wednesday.  The  Greek  Church  ob- 
serves a  quadragesimal  fast  also  before  Christ- 
mas, but  an  attempt  which  was  made  to  intro- 
duce that  custom  In  the  Roman  Church  did 
not  succeed.  On  the  whole,  the  Greek  Church 
is  stricter  than  the  Roman  in  the  observance 
of  the  fasts,  knowing  nothing  about  granting 
or  selli u^  indults.  As  fasting  is  nowhere  com- 
mended m  the  New  Testament,  the  Reformed 
churches  have  generally  refrained  from  any 
compulsory  regulations  of  the  practice,  but 
their  symbolical  books  bear  evidence  that  they 
have  never  overlooked  the  importance  which 
it  may  have  as  a  means  of  self-discipline  and 
preparation  for^wayer.  C.  P. 

Fatalism,  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  all 
events  have  been  determined  by  a  blind  and 
inexorable  destiny.  This  was  held  by  the 
ancients,  who  made  it  control  both  ^ods  and 
men,  and  is  now  held  by  Moslems  m  much 
the  same  way.  The  Scripture  doctrine  of 
predestination  means  the  wise  and  holy  provi- 
dence of  God,  who  governs  the  universe  ac- 
cording to  his  eternal  purpose,  yet  without 
turning  men  into  machines  or  destroying  their 
free  agency.  T.  W.  C. 

Fathers  of  the  Ohoroh,  a  term  used  loosely 
of  all  the  early  Christian  writers,  but  in  strict- 
ness limited  to  those  writers  of  the  first  S 
Christian  centuries  who  possess  the  qualities 
of  orthodoxy,  sanctitjr  of  life,  approval  of  the 
church,  and  high  antiquity.  This  strict  defi- 
nition rules  out  Origen  for  his  heterodoxy, 
Tertullian  for  his  Montanism,  and  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  for  his  Arianism,  also  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Lactantius,  Rubinus,  Cassian,  and 
Theodoret.  Such  writers  are  called  scriptores 
ecelesiastici  {**  ecclesiastical  writers").  The 
list  in  the  Eastern  Church  closes  with  John  of 
Damascus  (d.  754),  but  in  the  Western  with 
Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604). 

The  Fathers  are  divided  into  8  classes :  1. 
The  Apostolic  (q.v.)*     d*  The   AnteNicene 
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{i.e.,  those  who  wrote  before  the  Council  of 
Nice,  325),  the  chief  of  whom  are  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, Irenseus,  Her  mas,  Tatian,  Athenagoras, 
Theophilus,  Minutius  Felix,  Commodian, 
Hippolytus,  Cyprian,  Caius,  Novatian,  Greg- 
ory Thaumaturgus,  Dionysius  the  Great, 
Julius  African  us,  Methodius,  and  Amobius. 
8.  The  Post-Nicene.  The  chief  are,  Athana- 
sius,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  Isidore 
of  Seville.  (See  the  arts,  upon  all  the  writers 
named.)  The  writings  of  the  Apostolic,  Ante- 
Nioene  Fathers  and  of  Augustine  and  Chry- 
sostom and  later  Fathers  have  been  published 
in  a  revised  Eng.  trans,  by  the  Christian  Liter- 
ature Company,  New  York,  1885,  sqq. 

Fausset,  Andrew  Robert,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  Silverhill,  County  Fermanagli, 
Ireland,  Oct.  18,  1821 ;  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  1843 ;  became  rector  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  York,  £ng.,  1859.  His  numerous 
writings  embrace  a  translation  of  BengeVs 
Onomon,  Edinburgh,  1857,  5  vols.,  and  of 
Vinet'9  Jlomiletiest  London,  1858 ;  vols,  iii., 
Iv.,  and  vi.  of  a  Critical,  ExpeHmeniai,  and 
Practical  Commentary  (with  Jamieson  and 
Brown).  1868  ;  Hora  PMlmicoi,  1877,  2d  ed., 
1885  ;  The  Englishman's  Critical  arid  Expoti- 
tory  Bible  Cydopasdia,  1879, 2d  ed..  1887 ;  Ex- 
pository Cominemtary  on  the  Book  of  Judges, 
1885. 

Fanstiiitis  (fow-stee'-nus),  a  presbyter  of 
Rome  from  the  2d  half  of  the  4th  century, 
took  part  in  the  Athanasian  controversy  and 
in  the  contest  between  Damasus  and  Ursinus. 
His  writings  are  found  in  Migne,  Pat,  Gr, 
XIII. 

Faostos  (f owst'-us),  Reiensis  or  Regientia, 
bishop  of  Reji  or  Regium,  the  present  Riez, 
in  the  department  of  Basses  Alpes,  France,  45 
m.  n.e.  of  Marseilles  ;  wrote  against  Lucidus, 
a  Gallic  presbyter  and  a  pupil  of  Augustine, 
first  an  Epistola  ad  Lucidum  and  then  Be 
Oratia  Dei,  in  which  he  attempts  to  maintain 
a  semi-Pelagian  standpoint,  refuting  Pelagius, 
but  also  rejecting  Augustine.  The  book  was 
very  much  read  in  Gaul,  but  strongly  opposed 
in  Byzantium  and  Carthage.  He  was  born  in 
Brittany  toward  the  close  of  the  4th  century  ; 
became  a  monk  of  Lerins.  426 ;  abbot,  423  ; 
bishop  of  Riez.  462  (?) ;  d.  there,  492  (?).  His 
collected  workisare  found  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lot. 
LVIIL 

Faure  (or  Fa^re)  Pierre.  See  Faber, 
Pierre. 

Fawkes  (fauks),  Guy,  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors who  proposed  to  blow  up  the  houses  of 
parliament,  London,  because  severe  laws 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  en- 
forced ;  b^tized  at  York,  April  16,  1570  ; 
hanged  at  Westminster,  London,  Friday,  Jan. 
81,  1605-6.  Guy  Fawkes*  day  Is  Nov.  5,  the 
day  when  the  plot  was  discovered. 

Feast  of  Asses.    See  Ass. 

Feast  of  Fools.    See  Fool. 

Feasts,  Religious.    See  Febtiyal. 

Featley  (or  Fairclough),  Daniel,  D.D. 
(Oxford,  1617),  br  at  Charlton-upon-Qtmoor, 


Oxfordshire,  March  15,  1582 ;  d.  at  Chel  ea 
College,  near  London,  April  17,  1645.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford ;  was  chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Abbot ;  rector  of  Acton,  Middle- 
sex, and  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  of  Divines.  For  corresponding 
with  the  king  at  Oxford  he  was  imprisoned 
for  18  months,  and  only  released  to  die.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  controversialist.  The 
Church  of  Rome  was  hi^  commonest  object  of 
criticism,  but  he  is  best  known  to  posterity 
by  his  Tlie  Dippers  Dipt ;  or,  the  AndbaptisU 
duck'd  and  plunged  over  head  and  eares  at  a 
Disputation  in  Southwark,  London,  1645,  4to, 
7th  ed.,  1660. 

Federal  Theology  (from  fcedus,  a  cove- 
nant), the  system  which  makes  theology  cen- 
tre about  the  idea  of  the  covenants,  ft  was 
first  advocated  by  some  English  divines  (Will- 
iam Ames,  d.  1638),  but  was  fully  elaborated 
by  Coccelus,  and  after  him  by  Witsius,  and 
soon  became  the  favorite  system  among  the 
Reformed.  It  is  adopted  in  the  Westminster 
standards.  Man  when  created  was  put  under 
a  covenant  which  promised  him  eternal 
blessedness  on  condition  that  he  remained 
holy,  as  he  was  able  to  do.  This  was  his 
work,  and  so  the  arrangement  was  called  a 
Ccvenant  of  Works,  But  man  sinned  and 
fell,  whereupon  Gtod,  who  is  rich  in  mercy, 
put  in  place  of  the  old  covenant  a  new  one, 
the  Covenant  of  Grace,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  became  the  head  and 
representative  of  his  people.  As  sudi  he  re- 
deems them,  and  secures  that  they  are  justi- 
fied, born  again,  sanctified,  and  finally  glori- 
fied. This  covenant  was  made  before  time 
began  ;  it  is  altogether  of  ^race ;  it  is  abso- 
lute and  unconditional ;  it  is  perfect  and  in- 
defeasible. It  was  administered  in  the  patil- 
archal  period  by  promises  and  sacrifices ;  in 
the  Mosaic  economy,  by  these,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  ceremonial  law  and  a  varied  system 
of  types  ;  and  finally  under  the  gospel,  with  a 
full  disclosure  of  the  person  and  work  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  In  all  uiese  the  mediator,  the 
blessing,  and  the  way  of  obtaining  an  interest 
in  it,  viz  ,  by  faith,  are  the  same,  the  only 
difference  being  as  to  the  clearness  and  fulnesa 
of  the  disclosure. 

The  federal  theology  has  been  at  times 
strongly  objected  to  even  by  some  Calvinistic 
writers  (cf .  Strong's  Theology^  pp.  824-25),  but 
its  friends  consider  these  objections  to  rest 
upon  a  mistaken  view  of  what  the  system 
really  is.  (See  Hodge's  2'heology,  Dabney's, 
Shedd's.)  T.  W.  C. 

Fecjee.    See  Fiji. 

Fehm.    See  Vehm. 

Felioisaimus  was  appointed  a  deacon  in  the 
Church  of  Carthage  by  the  presbyter  Novatus, 
probably  against  the  will,  at  all  events  with- 
out the  consent,  of  Cyprian,  the  bishop.  A 
vehement  dispute  arose  and  no  conclusion  was 
arrived  at,  when  the  Decian  persecution  broke 
out,  and  Cyprian  ficd.  During  the  absence 
of  the  bishop,  the  presbyters  and  deacons  took 
care  of  the  church,  its  poor,  it«  lapsi,  etc. 
But  this  Cyprian  considered  an  encroachment 
upon  his  authority,  and  when  the  persecution 
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was  ended  and  he  returned  to  Carthage  (251), 
be  excommunicated  Felicissimus.  The  latter, 
hovrerer,  and  his  party  turned  back  the  ex- 
comnxQnication  upon  the  bishop,  and  Fortu- 
nttos  was  elected  bishop  in  his  stead.  But 
Cyprian  was  supported  by  the  other  African 
bishops  and  the  bishop  of  Kome,  and  soon  thd 
schism  was  ended  ana  Fortunatus  and  Felicis- 
simus  were*  heard  of  no  more. 

Felicitat,  St.  1.  A  distinguished  Roman 
widow,  martyred,  just  after  slie  had  witnessed 
the  slaying  of  her  7  sons,  under  Marcus  Au- 
relius  (164) ;  her  day  is  July  10.  2.  A  Carthar 
geaiaa  slave,  martyred  under  Septimius  Sev- 
erus  (203; ;  her  day  is  March  7.  (See  Butler's 
lAtfCM  cf  th6  SatntSf  under  these  respective 
dates.) 

Fe'-Ux  (happjfV  a  manumitted  slave  who, 
by  favor  of  Clauaios  Caesar,  became  governor 
ot  Judaea,  and  resided  at  Ccesarea,  where  Paul 
was  brought  before  him  and  delivered  a  bold 
and  earnest  dis(X)ur8e  that  made  Felix  tremble, 
fiat  his  emotion  ceased,  and  to  please  the  Jews 
he  left  Paul  bound  when  he  (a.d.  60)  was  re- 
called to  Rome  (Acts  xxiii.,  xxiv.). 

T.  W.  C. 


is  the  name  of  five  popes.  1.  (Jan. 
5.  2d9  to  Dec.  30,  274.)  A  Roman  by  birth, 
otherwise  unknown.  The  letters  tiscribed 
to  him  belong  to  a  later  date,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  Aurelian,  during  which  he  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  after  burying 
243  martyrs  with  his  own  hands,  is  a  fable. 
2.  (355-58.)  A  deacon  in  Rome  and  was 
made  bishop  when  Liberius  was  expelled 
by  the  court,  but  was  himself  expelled  by 
Liberius  and  died  in  obscurity.  He  was  an 
Arian,  yet  is  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Church. 
His  day  is  July  29.  8.  (March,  488,  to  Feb. 
25,  402.)  A  native  of  Rome,  elected  by  the 
iofluence  of  Odoacer,  which  explains  how  he 
could  dare  to  condemn  the  Henotikon  and  ex- 
communicate Acacius.  4.  (July  12,  526,  to 
Oct.  580.)  A  native  of  Benevent  and  an 
Arian,  elected  by  the  influence  of  Theodoric 
the  Great.  (Ci.  Duchesne,  La  succession 
da  Pape  Fdix  IV.,  Paris.  1884.)  5.  (Nov. 
5,  1439,  to  Apr.  7,  1449.)  Duke  Amadeus 
of  Savoy,  b.  1^  ;  abdicated  the  ducal  crown 
ia  1434,  and  retired  to  Ripaille,  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  as  head  of  the  order  of  St.  Mauri- 
tiuj ;  was  elected  pope  bv  the  Council  of  Basel 
after  the  deposition  of  ifugenius  IV.  ;  formed 
a  cntria  at  Geneva,  but  exercised  no  influence  ; 
f*sgned  when  Germany  and  France  recog- 
■ned  Nicholas  V.  ;  retired  again  to  Ripaille, 
aad  died  there,  Jan.  7, 1451.  C.  P. 


^  bishop  of  Urgel,  a  city  of  Catalonia, 
a  plain  between  the  southern  spurs  of  the 
Ptrenees,  but  at  that  time  belonging  to  the 
dvunion  of  Charlemagne  and  part  of  the  dio- 
tat  of  Narbonne,  was  a  friend  of  Elipuidus, 
■ad  is  b^  some  considered  the  true  onginator 
«f  adoptionism  (q.y.).  But  while  Elipandus, 
•i  archbishop  of  Toledo,  stood  under  Mo- 
n  rule  and  could  easily  defy  the 
of  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  Felix 
repeatedly  compelled  to  recant,  notably 
«  Aai^en,  798,  and  was  kept  in  custody  by 
^  '       Leidradus,  of  Lyons,  in  which  city  he 


died  in  818.  Of  his  works,  only  his  Confessio 
FCdei  has  come  down  to  us.  (See  Uistoire 
LittBraire  de  France,  iv.,  428-83.) 

Fell,  John,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1660).  Church  of 
England  ;  b.  at  Longworth,  Berkshire,  June 
23,  1625 ;  d.  at  Oxford,  July  10,  1686.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford ;  became  dean  of 
Christ  Church  there,  1660;  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  university  by  his  new  buildings 
and  restorations ;  increased  its  disciplinary 
and  educational  standing  ;  improved  the  style 
of  printing,  and  in  every  way  raised  the  tone 
of  the  university.  In  1675  he  became  in  ad- 
dition bishop  oi  Oxford.  His  most  remark- 
able publication  was  his  edition  of  St.  Cyprian 
(Oxford,  1682,  8  parts). 

Fel(l)tham,  Owen,  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
at  Mutford,  Suffolk,  1602  (?);  published  the 
book  of  moral  essays  by  which  he  is  remem- 
bered, JResolves,  Divine,  Moral,  Political,  at 
London,  in  1620,  12th  ed..  1709;  modem  re- 
print, 1840  ;.  d.  at  Great  Billing,  Northamp- 
tonshire, early  in  1668. 

Fenoed  Oitiea.    See  Cnrr. 

Fencing  the  Tables,  a  term  applied  to  the 
address  deliyered  by  the  ministers  of  Scotch 
Presbyterian  churches  before  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  the  char- 
acter of  |)roper  recipients  is  set  forth,  and 
others  are  warned  from  partaking. 

T.  W.  C. 

Fenelon,  FranQoia  de  Salignac  de  la 
MoUie,  Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  in  the  Castle  of 
F«ndlon  in  ancient  Perigord,  S.  W.  France, 
Aug.  6,  1651  ;  d.  at  Cambrai,  modern  de- 
partment of  Nord,  extreme  N.  E.  France,  82 
m.  s.s.e.  of  Lille,  Jan.  7,  1715.  He  studitd 
theology  in  Paris,  at  the  College  of  St.  Sul- 
pice  ;  oecame  priest,  1675.  He  desired  to  bo 
a  missionary,  first  inclining  toward  Canada, 
then  toward  Greece,  but  his  health  forbade  it. 
The  archbishop  of  Paris,  recognizing  his  abili- 
ties as  confessor  at  St.  Sulpice,  appomted  him 
the  superior  of  the  so-called  Noutelles  Catho- 
liques  ('*new  Catholics"),  an  association  of 
young  ladies  of  rank  deyoted  to  the  training 
m  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  of  girls  converted 
from  Protestantism,  1678.  His  success  in  in- 
structing such  girls  induced  Louis  XIV.  to 
believe  that  he  would  be  equally  successful  in 
converting  Huguenot  men  and  women,  so  he 
sent  him  (1685)  on  this  mission  to  Saintonge 
and  Aunis,  old  provinces  of  W.  France,  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic.  La  Rochelle  was  the 
capital  of  the  latter.  In  order  to  make  the 
work  of  conversion  easier,  he  preceded  the 
missionary  with  the  dragonnades.  Pension 
had  no  objection  to  following  such  ruffians  ; 
indeed,  he  even  applied  the  torture  to  the  stub- 
born conf essoin  or  the  Huguenot  faith.  Re- 
turning to  Paris,  he  resumed  his  old  position, 
but  unexpectedly  was  appointed,  in  1689, 
tutor  to  the  king  s  grandson,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
^ui)dy,  and  had  good  success  in  taming  that 
hery  nature.  He  was  elected  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  1693 ;  appointed  abbot  of 
St.  Val6rie,  1694,  and  finally  archbishop  nf 
Cambrai.  1695.  His  sunshine  in  the  royal 
favor  did  not  last  long.  In  1687  he  beca'mo 
acquainted  with  Madame  Guyon  (q.y.)>  and 
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adopted  some  of  her  views  on  spiritual  things. 
80  in  1697  he  published  a  book  entitled  Ex^ 
plication  de»  maximeg  des  Saints  sur  la  tie  in- 
Urieure  ("  Explanation  of  the  Maxims  of  the 
Saints  concerning  the  Spiritual  Life'*),  in 
which  he  defended  Madame  Guy  on 's  funda- 
mental tenets.  This  book  increased  the 
breach  between  him  and  Bossuet,  who  en- 
Joyed  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  who 
strongly  opposed  Guyonism.  Two  years  later 
(1699)  the  Ad^enturei  of  TeUmacJius,  which 
Fendlon  had  written  for  the  instruction  of  his 
pupil  and  the  king's  grandson,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  surreptitiously  printed,  and 
as  portions  of  it  were  thought  to  be  satires  on 
the  court,  the  king  in  his  wrath  suppressed 
the  book.  At  the  same  time  the  pope  con- 
demned 23  sentences  in  his  Explication,  Fcn^ 
Ion  meekly  submitted.  But  Iclemachtis  was, 
in  the  king's  estimation,  too  great  an  insult  to 
be  forgiven,  and  Pension  was  banished  from 
the  court  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Henceforth 
he  lived  at  Cambrai  and  made  an  exemplary 
bishop.  His  reputation  for  piety,  godly  wis- 
dom, learning,  and  literary  ability  has  always 
been  of  the  highest.  Many  of  his  numerous 
works  have  b^n  translated,  eg.,  Telemaehus 
(many  edd.  ;  much  used  in  the  original  as  a 
French  reading  book).  .n.e.,  London,  1883  ; 
Edu4Mtion  of  a  Daughter,  Boston,  1881,  2d  ed., 
1866  ;  Dialogues  on  Eloquejice,  London,  1848  ; 
Letter  on  Frequent  Communion,  1855,  n.e., 
1870  ;  Counsels  to  those  Living  in  the  World, 
1857,  n.e.,  1885  ;  Reflections  and  Meditations, 
New  York,  1864 ;  Spiritual  Letters  to  Men, 
London,  1877,  3d  ed.,  1886  ;  Spintual  Letters 
to  Women,  1877,  4th  ed.,  1887;  Spiritual 
Progress  ;  or.  Instructions  in  the  Divine  Life 
in  the  Soul,  Philadelphia,  n.e.,  1886  ;  Exist- 
ence of  God,  1888.  In  French  the  completest 
ed.  of  his  works  is  that  by  Lebel  and  Leclerc, 
Paris,  1820-80, 84  vols.  (See  in  English  life  bv 
H.  L.  Lear,  London,  1876, 8d  ed.,  1884 ;  for  his 
conduct  in  Aunis  and  Saintonge  see  L6teli6, 
F^nelon  en  Saintonge  et  la  revocation  de  Vedit 
de  Nantes,  1685-88  [Archives  hist,  de  la  Sain- 
tonge, etc.,  XIII.,  pp.  209-884],  1885.) 

Fermentariana.    See  Aztmites. 

F«ig-shui.  These  words  mean  wind  and 
water  in  the  Chinese.  A  proper  regard  to 
the  Feng-shui,  which  may  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating Uie  aggregate  of  the  natural  conditions 
of  a  place  favorable  to  the  construction  of  a 
building  or  the  performance  of  anv  other  act, 
is  regarded  by  uie  Chinese  as  indispensable. 
Many  of  these  conditions  are  occult,  and  their 
determination  has  given  rise  to  a  system  of 
geomancy,  which  is  among  the  most  influen- 
tial of  Chinese  superstitions.  It  is  necessary 
to  a  favorable  spot  that  one  terrestrial  current, 
the  azure  dragon,  be  on  the  left ;  the  other, 
the  white  tiger,  on  the  right.  It  is  necessary 
not  to  disturb  the  Feng-shui.  Railways,  tele- 
graphs, and  other  innovations  have  been  op- 
posed as  doing  this,  and  so  likely  to  produce 
calamity.  W.  K.  Makten! 

Fennetarlans  (Latin),  the  opponents  of 
Azymites  (Greek),  which  see. 

Forrara-Florenoe,  Oonncil  of.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 


which  was  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
estrangement,  would  probably  have  never 
come  even  to  an  apparent  end  had  it  not  been 
for  the  ieulvance  of  the  Turks  toward  Constan- 
tinople, which  made  the  Greek  emperor  anx- 
ious to  obtain  the  military  assistance  of  the 
Western  nations.  For  this  he  promised  eccle- 
siastical union.  Accordingly  the  pope  trans- 
ferred the  Council  of  Basel  to  Ferrara,  to  meet 
there  upon  Jan.  8,  1488.  After  excommuni- 
cating the  remnant  of  the  Basel  Council  which 
refused  to  obey  the  pope,  it  was  ready  on 
April  9  to  open  the  business  of  the  union. 
About  700  Greeks  had  arrived,  the  emperor 
and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  among 
them.  The  summer  was  consumed  in  vari- 
ous discussions,  and  the  proper  business  of  the 
council  began  only  in  the  fall.  On  Feb.  26, 
1439,  the  sessions  were  transferred  to  Flor- 
ence. The  principal  topic  of  consideration 
was  the  filioque  clause  of  the  creed  of  Con- 
stantinople. After  the  Latin  Church  had  de- 
clared that  by  the  addition  it  was  not  intended 
to  posit  tw^o  principles  or  sources  of  divinity 
in  the  Godhead,  the  Greek  patriarch  put  the 
Greek  position  in  the  following  lanzuaffe : 
•'  The  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Fatner 
through  the  Son  eternally  and  substantially, 
as  from  one  principle  and  cause,  and  the 
preposition  per  denotes  the  i«use  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit. "  Upon  this  basis, 
after  several  minor  thmgs  had  been  settled,  the 
two  churches  were  declared  to  be  united,  July 
6,  1489,  and  high  mass  was  celebrated  by  the 
pope.  The  real  cause  of  difference  between 
the  churches,  the  claims  of  the  pope  to  pri- 
macy, were  so  expressed  that  in  the  Greek 
copies  of  the  agreement  the  papal  powers 
seemed  to  be  limited  by  the  councils,  in  the 
Latin  to  be  confirmed  by  them.  Though  cele- 
brated in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  Dec.  12, 
1452,  the  union  was  solemnly  revoked  in  1472, 
and  never  existed  except  in  name.  (See 
Hefele's  Coneiliengesehichte,  vol.  vii.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Ferrara,  Renata  (Ren^e),  Dnohass  of,  b. 
to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  at  the  castle  of  St. 
Blois,  Oct.  25,  1510  ;  married  to  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  N.  Italy,  1527  ;  received  at  her  court 
such  Protestant  fugitives  as  Ochino,  Peter 
Martyr,  Calvin  (?),  whose  opinions  she  shared  ; 
d.  at  Montargis,  88  m.  e.  of  Orleans,  June  12, 
1575.  (See  Sophie  Winthrop  Weitzel,  Renee 
of  France,  New  York,  1888.) 

Farrier,  Jiremie,  Roman  Catholic ;  b.  of 
Protestant  parents  at  Milhaud,  4  m.  s.w.  of 
Nimes,  France,  about  1570  ;  d.  in  Paris,  Sept. 
26,  1626.  He  rose  to  the  highest  positions  of 
trust  and  honor  among  the  Frotestants  (pant or 
at  Ntmcs,  1601-18),  and  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  their  foremost  men,  when  be  suddenly 
came  out  as  a  Roman  Catholic  (1618),.  and  at- 
tacked the  church  he  had  vigorously  defended. 
This  made  a  great  sensation. 


^,  The,  introduced  by  Jules  Ferry 
and  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of 
France  in  18f9,  corresponds  in  its  general 
bearing  very  closely  with  the  Falk  laws  of 
Germany,  and  is  a  first  step  toward  the  secu- 
larization of  the  public  schools.  One  of  its 
articles  forbade  a  member  of  any  religious 
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association  not  recognized  by  the  state  to  be 
a  teacher  in  a  piiblib  school,  and  as  the  Jesuits 
arc  not  recognized  in  France,  27  Jesuit  col- 
leges were  closed  and  848  Jesuit  teachers  dis- 
charged. C.  P. 

Fesoh  (fesh),  Joseph,  b.  at  Ajaccio,  in  the 
island  of  Corsica,  Jan.  8,  1768 ;  d.  in  Rome, 
Ma^  13,  1889  ;  was  a  younger  step-brother  of 
Letitia,  the  mother  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  was 
originally  educated  for  the  church,  but  en- 
tered the  military  service  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution,  and  did  not  return  to  the 
diurch  until  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Concordat.  He  was  made  archbishop  of 
Lyons  in  1802,  and  a  cardinal  in  1808.  His 
correspondence  by  Napoleon  was  published 
by  Du  Casse,  Parlis,  1855,  8  toIs.  (See  his  life 
by  Lyonnet,  Lyons,  1841,  2  vols.) 

Feitivals,  The  Religioua,  among  the  He- 
brews, excepting  the  weekly  Sabbath,  the  7th 
day  of  the  week,  the  sabl&tical  year,  everv 
7th  year,  and  the  iubilee,  every  7th  sabbati- 
cal year,  fall  into  2  groups,  according  to  the 
seasons,  which  circumstance  probably  indi- 
cates something  about  their  origin,  though 
each  of  them  had  a  specific  national  and  re- 
ligious significance  independent  of  any  regard 
to  nature.  Passover  and  Pentecost  were  cele- 
brated in  spring,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  or  New  Year,  in  fall.  To  these  fes- 
tivals, instituted  by  Moses,  were  added,  after 
the  exile,  the  Feast  of  Esther,  or  Purim,  and 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  on 
its  restoration  by  Judas  the  Maccabee.  It 
was  quite  natural  that  the  religious  festivals 
of  the  Old  Testament  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Christian  Church,  though  with  what  free- 
dom this  was  done  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  Sabbath  was  moved  from  the  last  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  immediately  as- 
sumed a  somewhat  different  character,  while 
the  sabbatical  year  and  the  jubilee  were  en- 
tirely passed  by.  In  the  Christian  Church  the 
festivals  are  arranged  in  two  cycles,  Christ- 
mas and  Easter,  which  are  connected  with 
each  other,  so  that  the  year  really  consists  of 
a  festal  part,  opened  by  Christmas  and  closed 
hy  Pentecost,  or,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  bv  Corpus  Christ!,  and  a  part  with- 
out any  feasts.  But  in  this  respect  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  church  since 
the  Reformation,  different  within  the  various 
denominations.  These  changes  will  be  fotmd 
indicated  in  the  description  of  each  particular 
feast  under  its  proper  bead.  C.  P. 


I'-tos,  Poroius,  succeeded  Felix  (a.d.  60) 
in  the  government  of  Judea  (Acts  xxiv.  27). 
He  gave  Paul  a  hearing,  and  would  have  re- 
leased him  had  not  the  apostle  appealed  to 
the  emperor  (Acts  xxvi.  32).  Josephus  speaks 
well  of  his  administration,  which  was  brief,  as 
he  died  in  62.  T.  W.  C. 

Petichism,  a  term  denoting  the  lowest  form 
of  religion,  the  worship  of  fetiches.  A  fetich 
is  a  vehicle  through  which  a  supernatural 
power  makes  itseli  felt  in  the  world.  An^ 
object  whatever,  animate  or  inaDimate.  arti- 
ficial or  natural,  a  pebble,  a  shell,  a  plant,  a 
stream,  or  a  tree,  may  be  worshipped  as  a 


fetich,  or,  if  success  does  not  come,  may  be 
disowned  or  destroyed.  Kant  applied  the 
term  to  any  religious  system  of  which  mere 
external  observances  constituted  the  funda- 
mental part.  (See  Fritz  Schultz,  FetickUm, 
trans,  by  J.  Fitzgerald,  Boston,  1885.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Fenerbaoh  (foi-er-bak),  Z«udwig  Andreas, 
b.  at  Landshut,  89  m.  n.e.  of  Munich,  July 
28,  1804 ;  d.  at  Nuremberg,  Sept.  13,  187*X 
He  wrote  T/i^  Essence  of  ChrUtianity  (orig., 
Leipzig,  1841,  4th  ed.,  1883,  Eng.  trans, 
by  Marian  Evans  [Gkorge  Eliot],  Xoridon, 
1854,  2d  ed.,  1881).  "  In  this  famous  treatise 
[he]  shows  that  every  article  of  Christian  be- 
lief corresponds  to  some  instinct  or  necessity 
of  man's  nature,  from  which  he  infers  that  it 
is  the  creation  and  embodiment  of  some  wish, 
hope,  or  apprehension." — Encyc.  Brit  (s.v.), 
(See  life  by  C.  N.  Starcke,  Stuttgart,  1885.) 

Feuillants,  originally  (1577)  a  branch  of  the 
Cistercians,  since  1589  an  independent  Roman 
Catholic  monastic  order,  derives  its  name 
from  the  abbey  of  Feuillans,  18  m.  from 
Toulouse,  France,  where  its  founder,  Jean  de 
hi  Barriere  (1544-1600),  was  abbot  since  1574. 
It  came  into  favor  owing  to  the  strictness  of 
its  discipline,  and  still  exists  in  France  and 
Italy.    There  are  also  nuns  of  this  order. 

Fiacre,  a  saint  of  Gaul,  wase  native  of  Ire- 
land, settled  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury at  Meldae,  in  the  kingdom  of  Neustria, 
the  present  Heaux,  27  m.  n.e.  of  Paris  ;  built 
an  oratory  in  honor  of  tlie  Virgin  ;  did  much 
good  work  as  a  missionary,  and  became  verv 
famous  for  the  miracles  he  performed  both 
while  alive  and  after  his  death.  When,  in 
1640,  the  first  livery-stable  was  opened  in 
Paris,  it  happened  so  that  the  image  of  St. 
Fiacre  stood  o>rer  the  gates  of  the  bouse.  The 
establishment  was  called  H6tel  de  St.  Fiacre^ 
and  after  a  while  the  carriages  hired  out  were 
called  fiacres,  (See  Act,  aanct.  Bened.,  II., 
598.) 

Fiohte  (fik'-teh),  Johann  Oottlieb,  a  dis- 
tinguished German  philosopher ;  b.  at  Ram- 
mennau  near  Bautzen,  31  m.  e.n.e.  of  Dresden, 
May  19,  1762 ;  d.  in  Berlin,  Jan.  27.  1814. 
After  many  struggles  to  gain  a  livelihood,  in 
1794  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philoso- 
phy at  Jena,  where  he  published  his  chief 
work,  77ie  Foundation  of  the  ^hole  Science  of 
Knowledge,  in  which  he  expounded  his  system 
of  transcendental  idealism,  and  in  1799  an  es- 
say On  the  Grounds  of  Our  Faith  in  a  Divine 
Oovernment  of  the  World,  which,  beine  re- 
garded as  atheistic,  caused  his  removal  from 
office.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  in  Berlin, 
where,  in  1810-12.  he  was  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  is  said  to  have  led  a  stainless  life, 
and  to  have  combined  the  penetration  of  a 
philosopher  with  the  fire  of  a  prophet  and  the 
thunder  of  an  orator.  He  founded  no  school, 
but  greatly  influenced  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  German  philosophy,  and  indirectly 
the  course  of  thought  in  Britain  and  America. 
His  "  doctrine  of  the  divine  idea  of  the  uni- 
verse underlies  Carlyle's  most  impressive 
teachings  regarding  human  life  and  duty." 
His  Science  of  Knowledge  and  Science  of  Bights 
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were  translated  by  A.  E.  Kiroeger,  Philadel- 

Ehia,  1B68  and  1870,  both,  London,  1889,  and 
is  Popular  Worka  by  W.  Smith,  London, 
1848-49,  2  vols.  (See  R.  Adamson,  FichU, 
London,  1881,  n.e.,  1889.)  T.  W.  C. 

Field,  Henry  MarUn,  D.D.  (Williams  Col- 
lege, 1862),  Presbvterian  ;  b.  at  Stoclibridge, 
jkmss.,  April  3,  1822 ;  graduated  at  Williams 
'  College.  1888,  and  at  East  Windsor  Hill  (now 
HartK)rd)  Theological  Seminary,  1841 ;  was 
ptwlor  in  St.  Louis,  1842-47  ;  at  West  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  1850-54 ;  since  1854  has  been 
editor  and  proprietor  of  2'he  New  York 
Evangelist.  He  is  the  author  of  the  exten- 
sively sold  books  of  travel,  Summer  Pictures 
from  Copenhagen  to  Venice,  1859  ;  From  tlie 
Lakes  of  KiUarny  to  the  Oolden  Horn,  1876  ; 
From  Effypt  to  Japan,  1877 ;  On  the  Desert 
(Sinai).  1888 ;  Among  the  Holy  iZiVfe  (Palestine), 
1884  ;  The  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  after  the 
War,  1885  ;  Old  Spain  and  New  Spain,  1888  ; 
Gibraltar,  1888. 

Field,  Rlohard.  D.D.  (Oxford,  1596J, 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Hamel  Hempstead, 
Hertfordshire,  Oct.  16,  1561 ;  d.  at  Windsor, 
Nov.  15,  1616.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  ; 
held  various  positions,  becoming  dean  of 
Gloucester,  1610.  His  fame  rests  on  his  Qf 
the  Church  Five  Bookes,  London,  1606-10.  2 
vols.,  reissued  1847-52,  4  vols.,  one  of  the 
great  books  in  English  polemical  divinity. 

Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  a  set  of  republican 
and  monarchical  enthusiasts,  wh^  in  1657  and 
in  1661,  believing  the  theory  of  ^ho  personal 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  made  efforts  to  set  up 
in  England  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  the  Fifth 
Universal  Monarchy  of  Daniel.  They  were 
quickly  dispersed.  The  early  Quakers  were 
often  confounded  with  them. 

F^i,  or  more  correctly  Vitl,  Islands,  a  group 
of  250  islands,  80  inhabited,  full  of  romantic 
scenery,  lying  in  the  South  PaciHc,  between 
177''  £.  and  178"  W.  long,  and  between  15* 
40'  and  20'  S.  lat.,  were  first  seen  by  Tasman, 
1648,  but  first  explored  by  Wilkes,  of  the 
U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  1840.  In  1835 
the  Revs.  William  Cross  and  David  Cargill, 
Wesleyan  miBsionaiies,  who  had  been  labor- 
ing in  the  Friendly  Isles,  introduced  Christi- 
anity into  them,  and  now  they  are  nearly  all 
Christian.  In  1874  they  came  of  their  own 
motion  into  British  possession.  The  present 
population  is  about  120,000,  including  some 
2000  whites.  The  old  heathenism  was  char- 
acterized as  usual  by  superstition,  crueltr, 
licentiousness,  and  recklessness  about  life. 
But  these  are  mostly  things  of  the  past.  (See 
the  authoritative  work,  both  for  the  missionary 
and  general  history,  Williams  and  Calvert, 
Fiji  and  the  Fffians,  London  and  New  York, 
1858,  8d  ed..  1870 ;  also  Miss  C.  F.  G.  Cum- 
ming,  At  Home  in  Fiji,  London  and  New 
York,  1881, 4th  ed.,  1887  ;  S.  E.  Scholes,  Fiji 
and  Friendly  Isles,  London,  1882.) 

Filioque  Oontroversy.  The  creed  of  Con- 
stant inople  (381)  defined  the  Spirit  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  Father.  Augustme,  in  his  trea- 
tise  upon  the  Trinity,  taught  that  the  Spirit 
proceeds  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
quoting  John  xx.  22.    This  view  spread  in 


the.  Western  Church,  but  did  not  find  expres< 
sion  in  any  public  creed  tiil  the  Council  of 
Toledo  in  447.  Here  the  phrase  **filioqvc*' 
("  and  from  the  Son")  was  added  to  the  text 
of  the  Constantinople  creed,  thus  irregularly 
embodying  in  the  universal  creed  what  had 
become  well  established  in  the  West,  though 
not  in  the  East,  by  the  authority  of  Augus- 
tine. (The  *•  Stowe  Missale"  of  the  Celtic 
Church,  e.g.,  does  not  have  the /^fV^^i/^).  The 
addition  was  not  welcomed  in  the  East.  John 
of  Damascus  (about  750)  rejected  the  proces- 
sion from  the  Son,  though  he  taught  the  pro- 
cession from  the  Father  through  the  Son,  thus 
approaching  the  Western  view.  The  matter 
came  to  a  discussion  at  the  Synod  of  Gentilia- 
cum  (767),  but  with  what  result  we  do  not 
know.  The  Caroline  Books  incorporated  the 
filioque  and  declared  this  to  be  the  '*  universal 
faith  ;*'  but,  though  Charlemagne  went  so  far 
as  to  have  the  addition  sung  in  the  public  ser- 
vices of  his  court  chapel,  Leo  III.  disapproved 
the  introduction  of  the  phrase,  and  had  (it  is 
said)  two  tablets  engravea,  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
containing  the  creed  without  the  filioque,  and 
hung  them  up  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  lu 
his  quarrel  with  Nicliolas,  the  patriarch  Pho- 
tins  of  Constantinople  charged  Rome  with 
falsifying  the  creed  by  adding  the  filioque,  and 
declared  that  this  made  two  principles,  or 
sources  of  deity,  in  the  Godhead,  whereas  it 
was  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  to  teach 
that  there  is  but  one.  The  contest  upon  this 
point  helped  to  procure  the  separation  of  the 
churches  in  1053.  At  the  Council  of  Fcrrara 
(q.v.)  the  filioque  was  a  principal  subject  of 
discussion.  Cyril  Luciir  (q.v.)  taught  in  his 
confession  the  procession  from  the  Father 
through  the  Son,  and  Mogilas,  in  the  **  ortho- 
dox" confession,  which  is  a  reply  to  Cyril, 
teaches  the  procession  from  the  Father  alone, 
and  maintains  this  from  the  doctrine  that  the 
Father  is  the  sole  "  fountain"  of  divinity,  as 
well  as  from  the  admissions  of  the  Latin 
Church,  particularly  Leo.  Ho  teaches  the 
mission  through  the  Son.  The  acceptance  of 
ihfi  filioque  is  now  made  a  condition  of  admis- 
sion into  the  Latin  Church,  as  when  the  Maro- 
nites  were  received  in  1786.  F.  H.  F. 

Finney,  Charles  Orandlson,  b.  at  Warren, 
Conn..  Aug.  29,  1792  ;  d.  at  Oberlin,  O.,  Aug. 
16,  1876  ;  removed  during  infancy  to  Oneidii 
County,  N.  Y.  ;  studied  at  Warren  Academy, 
Conn.  ;  read  and  began  to  practise  law  in 
Adams,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  1820  ;  con- 
verted in  1821  ;  studied  theology  one  year 
with  Rev.  George  W.  Gale  ;  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence.  Dec.  80, 
1823 ;  ordained  by  the  same,  July  1,  1824 ; 
became  a  Congregatlonalist,  June  13,  1836 ; 
for  12  years  subsequent  to  his  conversion 
labored  m  a  remarkable  series  of  revivals,  be- 
ginning in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  extend- 
ing through  the  central  part  of  the  State  to 
Troy,  and  then  to  Philadelphia  and  ^ew 
York  City ;  elected  professor  of  theology  in 
Oberlin,  0.,  1835  ;  but  continued  revival  la- 
bors for  a  portion  of  each  year,  preaching  in 
New  York  City,  Hartford,  Conn..  Boston, 
Mass.  (4  seasons),  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (2  seasons), 
and  in  other  places,  and  in  England  during 
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1849-50  and  1858-69;  elected  president  of 
Oberlin  Ck)llege  in  1853 ;  published  Lectures 
on  BevimU  of  Religion,  New  York,  1835,  18th 
ed.,  1840,  80,000  copies  issued  by  one  of  two 
rival  houses  in  England  ;  Lectures  to  Profess- 
iikg  Christians,  1835 ;  Sermons  on  Important 
Sulpecis,  1836  ;  Skeletons  of  a  Course  of  Theo- 
logical Lectures,  1840 ;  Systematic  theology, 
3  vols.,  1846,  revised,  London,  1851,  n.e., 
Oberlin,  1878 ;  Character  of  Free  Masonry, 
1809;  Autobufgraphy,  1876;  Gospel  Themes, 
1876.  (See  life  bf  the  undersigned,  Boston 
and  New  York,  1890). 

G.  Fkedbbick  Wbioht. 

Firs  is  a  common  symbol  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence, as  in  the  burning  bush,  the  pillar  of  fire, 
and  the  flame  on  Sinai  (Ex.  iii.  2,  xiii.  21, 
zix.  18).  It  denoted  the  acceptance  of  a  sac- 
rifice, as  in  the  case  of  Manoah  (Judges  xiii. 
19),  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviii.  88).  and  at  the 
dedication  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple. 
The  fire  on  the  great  altar  was  to  be  carefully 
preserved  (Lev.  vi.  12,  18),  and  Nadab  and. 
Abihu  were  slain  for  using  "strange  fire" 
(Lev.  X.  1)  in  burning  incense.  Fire  is  used 
to  symbolize  €k>d*s  sin-consuming  holiness, 
liis  refining  of  his  people,  and  the  punishment 
of  unbelievers  (Ps.  Ixvi.  12,  Ixxix.  5,  Deut. 
iv.  24,  Heb.  xii.  29).  The  Jews  were  forbid- 
den to  kindle  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxv. 
8),  which  doubtless  applied  only  to  cooking. 
Apartments  were  warmed  not  onlv  with 
hearths  and  ovens,  but  with  "  a  fire  of  coals*' 
in  a  brazier  ( Jer.  xxxvi.  22,  John  xviii.  18). 

T.  W,  C. 

Fire-Worship.    See  Pabsbeish. 

Firmilian,  bishop  of  CsBsarea,  in  Cappa- 
docia.  since  282,  was  a  friend  of  Origen,  took 
part  in  all  the  theological  disputes  of  his  time, 
and  died  on  a  voyage  to  Antioch  at  Tarsus, 
272.  A  letter  from  him  to  Cyprian  is  found 
in  a  Latin  version  among  Cyprian's  letters. 
As  it  opposes  the  assumptions  of  the  Roman 
see  and  censures  its  contemporary  incumbent, 
Roman  Catholic  writers  have  tried,  but  in 
vain,  to  make  its  authorship  suspicious. 

C.  P. 

Flnt-bom.  The  first  male  offspring ,  of  man 
or  other  animals,  was  due  to  God  as  a  recog- 
nitioa  of  his  supreme  dominion  (Ex.  iv.  22, 
xiii.  2),  but  in  lieu  of  this  the  tribe  of  Levi 
was  set  apart  to  minister  to  him  (Num.  iii.  12, 
18).  The  first-born  received  a  double  portion 
of  the  estate  (Deut.  xxi.  17),  and  this  was 
what  ElUha  asked  of  Eliiah  (2  Kings  ii.  9), 
Tiz.,  such  a  portion  of  the  spirit  as  would 
show  that  he  was  Elilah's  successor.  The 
privileges  of  the  first-born  were  great,  but 
might  be  forfeited,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
Bsaa  and  Reuben.  The  title,  applied  to 
Christ  in  CoL  i.  15  and  Heb.  i.  6,  denotes  his 
divine  pre-eminence  above  every  creature. 
The  "  first-born  of  the  poor'  (Isa.  xiv.  80)  de- 
notes the  very  poorest,  and  the  **  first-born  of 
death"  (Job  xviii.  13)  the  most  deadlv  of  dis- 
eases, and  the  ''  first-born  enrolled  in  heaven" 
(Heb.  xii.  23)  all  glorified  saints,  since  the 
rights  of  primogeniture  belong  to  the  whole 
body  T.  W.  C. 

Flnt-^niti  were  an  offering  to  Gk>d  of  part 


of  the  harvest  to  express  the  people's  depend- 
ence and  gratitude  (Ex.  xxiii.  19,  Num.  xviii. 
12).  It  was  afterward  extended  to  take  in  th^ 
first  baked  bread  of  the  new  crop  (Num.  xv. 
19).  and  the  first  fleece  of  the  flock  (Deut. 
xviii.  4).  The  manner  of  making  the  oblation 
is  described  in  Lev.  xxiii.  10-14,  and  until  this 
was  done  the  harvest  remained  untouched. 
In  times  of  apostasy  this  duty  was  neglected, 
but  Hczekiah  callea  attention  to  it  (2  Chron. 
xxxi.  5-12),  and  Nehemiah  after  the  captivity 
resumed  the  custom  (Neh.  x.  85-37).  The 
"  flrst-fruits  of  the  Spirit"  (Rom.  viii.  28)  are 
the  foretaste  of  the  joy  of  heaven,  and  our 
Lord's  resurrection  as  "  the  flrst-fruits  of 
them  that  slept"  (1  Cor.  xv.  20)  is  an  earnest 
of  the  rising  again  of  all  his  people  in  the 
great  day.  T.  W.  C. 

Fish  are  mentioned  in  Gknesis  (i.  26)  and 
in  the  8th  Psalm  as  one  of  the  chief  classes 
of  living  creatures.  Moses  said  that  all  that 
have  fins  and  scales  may  be  eaten,  others  not 
(Lev.  xl.  9-12).  The  Nile  was  celebrated  for 
its  fish,  and  hence  the  8igni6cance  of  the  plague 
that  smote  the  river  (£x.  vii.  18-21),  and  of 
Isaiah's  prediction  (xix.  8)  that  its  fishermen 
should  mourn.  In  the  wilderness  Israel  mur- 
mured (Num.  xi.  5)  for  the  fish  of  their  old 
home.  It  was  a  common  article  of  food 
among  the  Jews  (Matt.  vil.  10),  but  not  a  sin* 
gle  variety  is  named  in  the  Bible.  They  were 
caught  with  nets  and  hooks  (Isa.  xix.  8),  and 
spears  (Job  xii.  7).  Fish- worship  was  forbid- 
den to  the  Jews,  but  was  practised  by  many 
heathen.  (See  Dagon.)  The  *'  great  fish 
that  swallowed  Jonah  (i.  17)  was  doubtless  of 
the  shark  genus.  The  **  fish  gate"  of  Jeru- 
salem (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14)  shows  that  the  city 
was  well  supplied  with  this  food.  At  least  4 
of  our  Lora's  disciples  were  fishermen,  and 
he  made  them  (Matt.  iv.  19)  flshers  of  men. 
'The  early  Christians  used  to  carve  on  monu- 
ments the  form  of  a  fish  or  its  name  (ichthys), 
because  it  is  formed  of  the  initial  letters  of 
the  confession,  '*  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour.'*  Pish  from  the  Jordan 
perished  in  the  Dead  Sea,  but  Ezeklcl  (xlvii. 
1-10)  predicted  in  vision  a  great  and  blessed 
change.  T.  W.  C. 

Fisher,  John,  b.  at  Beverley,  Yorkshire, 
1459  (?) :  executed  for  alleged  high  treaf>on,  at 
Tower  Hill,  June  22, 1585.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  ;  did  much  for  that  university  ; 
became  its  first  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  di- 
vinity, 1503,  and  in  1504  its  chancellor.  In  the 
same  year  he  became  bishop  of  Rochester.  By 
his  holy  life,  his  reception  of  the  new  learning, 
and  his  courage  in  unflinchingly  opposing  the 
doctrine  of  the  royal  supremacy,  and  also  the 
divorce  of  Queen  Catharine,  he  deserves  honor. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  pope,  Paul  III.,  a 
presbyter  cardinal.  May  20,  1585,  but  unhap- 
pily this  sealed  his  fate  with  the  king.  Henry 
Vl'll.,  who  hated  him  already  for  the  stand 
he  took  in  opposing  his  wishes.  Fisher  wrote 
against  Luther,  and  encouraged  the  impos- 
tures of  the  Maid  of  Kent  (nee  Barton,  Eliza- 
beth). His  life  has  been  written  by  John 
Lewis,  London,  1855,  2  vols.,  and  T.  E.  Brid- 
gett,  London  and  New  York,  1888. 

Fisher,  Oeorge  Park,  D.D.  (Brown  Uni- 
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Tersity,  1866 ;  Edinburgh  Univexsity.  1886), 
LL.D.  (Princeton,  1879),  C:k>ngrefl»tionali8t ; 
b.  at  Wrenttiam,  Mass.,  Aug.  10, 1^7  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University,  1847,  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  1851 ;  became 
professor  of  divinity  (college  preacher)  in  Yale 
College,  1854 ;  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, 1861.  He  is  the  author  of  Essays  on  the 
Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity,  New 
York,  1865,  4th  ed.,  1897 ;  Lift  ofBer\famin 
SiUiman,  1866,  2  vols.,  n.e.,  Philadelphia, 
1877.  1  vol.  ;  The  Befortnatian,  New  York, 
1873,  n.e.,  1883;  T/ui  Beginnings  of  Christi- 
anity, 1877,  n.e.,  1886 ;  Jnaith  and  Rational' 
ism,  1879  ;  Diseussions  in  History  and  Theol- 
ooy,  1380:  The  Christian  Religion,  1882; 
Grounds  of  Theistie  and  Christian  Belief, 
1883  ;  Outlines  of  Universal  History,  1885 ; 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  1887. 

Fkhttr's  Ring,  Thm  (annulus  piscatoritu), 
is  the  particular  rin^  which  the  pope  wears  as 
bisliop  of  Rome,  ana  differs  from  the  conunon 
episcopal  ring  in  the  design  engraved  on  it, 
St.  Peter  fishmg.  From  the  13th  century  all 
papal  briefs  have  this  design  in  their  seal. 

C.  P. 

Fisk,  MIbu  Fidelia,  niece  of  the  succeed- 
ing ;  b.  at  Shelburne,  Mass.,  36  m.  n.  by  w. 
of  Springfield.  May  1, 1816 ;  d.  there,  Aug. 
9,  1864.  She  graduated  at  Mount  Holvoke 
Seminary,  1839,  and  taught  there  until  i843, 
when  she  resigned,  and  was  until  1858  mis- 
sionary in  Persia.  (See  her  life  by  D.  T. 
Fisk  [under  title  Faith  Working  by  Love], 
Boston,  1868.) 

Fisk.  Pliny,  Congre^tional  missionary ; 
b.  at  Shelburne,  Mass.,  June  24,  1792 ;  d.  at 
Beirut,  Syria,  Oct.  23.  1825.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Middlebury  College,  N.  H.,  1814,  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1818  ;  made 
a  missionary  tour  m  the  Southern  States,  col- 
lecting money  for  the  American  Board,  1818- 
19  ;  sailed  for  the  East,  1819,  and  labored  at 
Smyrna  and  on  the  island  of  Scio,  until  in 
1822  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  the  next  2  years 
was  in  Palestine.  In  May,  1825,  he  joined 
the  Beirut  mission.  (See  lus  life  by  A.  Bond, 
Boston,  1828.) 

Fisk,  Wilbur,  D.D.  (Augusta  College,  Ky., 
1829 ;  Brown  University,  1835),  Methodist ; 
b.  at  Brattleborough,  Yt.,  Aug.  31, 1792  ;  d. 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Feb.  22,  1839.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University,  1815 ;  studied 
law  for  a  time  ;  became  an  itinerant  preacher, 
1818 ;  removed  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1819, 
and  was  ordained  deacon,  1822.  He  was  pre- 
sidmg  elder  of  the  Yermont  district,  1828-27  ; 
chaplain  of  the  Yermont  legislature,  1826 ; 

?dncipal  of  the  Wilbraham  Acadeniy,  Mass., 
826-80,  and  first  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
University,  1830-89.  Both  these  institutions 
he  bore  an  active  part  in  foundixig,  as  also  the 
Oregon  Indian  mission,  1832.  While  in  Eu- 
rope, in  1885-36,  he  was  elected  bishop,  but 
declined.  He  was  eminent  as  a  preacher  and 
educator.  Among  his  works  are  T%e  Calvin- 
istie  Controversy,  1837 ;  JSfotes  of  Travels  in 
Europe,  1838  ;  Sermons  and  Lectures  on  Uni- 
versalism,  and  Beply  to  Pierpont  on  the  Atone- 
ment.    (See  his  life  by  Professor  Joseph  Hoi- 


dich.  New  York,  1842,  and  Professor  George 
Prentice,  1890.)  F.  M.  B. 

Five-BCile  Act,  passed  by  the  British  par- 
liament in  1665,  and  designed,  by  prohibiting 
Nonconformist  ministers  from  coming  within 
five  miles  of  their  former  charges,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  by 
preaching  or  teaching.  The  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience was  6  months'  imprisonment. 

Five  Points,  the  6  doctrines  controverted 
between  Calvinists  and  Arminians.  See  Cai#- 
VINISM.  T.  W.  C. 

Flaoiana.    See  Flacius. 

Flaoiua  Cproperly  Francowich  or  Ylacich), 
Matthias,  Lutheran ;  b.  at  Albona,  42  m.  s.e. 
of  Triest,  Istria  (hence  his  surname  lUyrieus), 
March  8,  1520  ;  d.  at  Frankfort-onthe-Main, 
March  11, 1575.  He  studied  at  Yenice,  Basel, 
Tubingen,  and  Wittenberg,  and  in  the  latter 
university  became  professor  of  Greek,  1544. 
In  1549  he  removed  to  Magdeburg,  where  he 
was  the  beginner  and  principal  writer  upon 
the  Maqdeburg  Centuries  (q.v.),  and  where  he 
began  his  polemic  against  Melanchthon  for 
approving  of  the  Interim  and  the  Synergistic 
school.  In  1557  he  became  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Jena.  From  1561  till  his  death  he 
led  a  troubled  life,  being  expelled  from  several 
cities.  His  declaration  that  hereditary  sin  be- 
longs to  the  very  substance  of  fallen  human 
nature  made  him  many  enemies.  He  was  a 
strict  Lutheran  of  the  narrow  and  exclusive 
type,  and  a  fierce  disputant ;  yet  he  had  im- 

?[ue8tionable  ability  and  great  Icarnin?.    His 
olio  Vers  were  caned  Flacians.    (See  nis  life 
by  W.  Preger,  Erlangen,  1859-61,  2  vols.) 

Flagellants  (LaIib,  flagellantes)  were  loose 
swarms  of  morbid  fanatics  or  maniacs  who 
held  that  daily  scourging  of  the  body  had 
the  same  virtue  as  all  the  sacraments  together, 
and  was,  indeed,  the  onlv  means  of  appeasing 
the  wrath  of  God  over  the  sins  of  man.  The 
first  outbreak  of  this  mental  aberration  took 

glace  in  Italv  in  1261,  when  many  of  the  in- 
abitants  of  Perugia,  suddenly  seized  with, 
the  wildest  enthusiasm,  marched  out  of  the 
city,  2  or  3  abreast,  with  the  bodies  bared  to 
the  waist,  carrying  crosses  and  flags,  singing 
hymns,  and  all  the  while  scourging  themselves 
with  leather  lashes  in  which  iron  nails  were 
inserted.  One  swarm  went  to  Rome,  another 
through  Lombardy  to  Provence.  In  many 
places  the  enthusiasm  proved  contagious  and 
became  epidemic.  New  swarms  were  formed 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Bo- 
hemia, ana  Poland,  and  several  years  passed 
before  Uie  excitement  subsided.  An  outburst 
still  wilder  occurred  in  the  following  cen* 
tury,  about  1349.  Germany  was  its  birth- 
place, and  thence  it  spread  toFrance  and  Eng- 
land, to  Holland  and  Denmark.  The  cause 
was  the  plague  ;  it  filled  men's  hearts  with  a 
terror  which  unbalanced  or  even  unhinged 
their  minds.  Nevertheless,  this  time  there 
appeared  some  system  in  the  madness.  Some 
kind  of  organization  was  attempted,  and 
in  many  places  the  commotion  assun^  a 
very  dangerous  aspect.  The  bull  of  Oct.  20» 
1349,  howerer,  helped  to  put  the  secular  au- 
thorities in  activity,  and  forcible  suppressioQ 
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was  employed.  In  1809  Boniface  IX.  ordered 
some  Italian  Flagellant  leaders  to  be  beheaded 
in  Rome.  Nevertheless,  traces  of  the  siDgular 
fanaticism  were  still  to  be  met  with  in  the 
15th  century  ;  the  last  Flagellant  trial  in  Qer- 
many  took  place  at  Anhalt,  1481 .  (See  Cooper, 
FlageUation  and  ths  Fla^eUarUi,  London, 
1873,  2d  ed.,  1877.)  C.  P. 

Flavel,  John,  English  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at 
Bromsgrore,  12  m.  s.s.w.  of  Birmingham, 
1630(?) ;  educated  at  Oxford  ;  became  pastor 
at  Diptford.  1650;  at  Dartmouth,  1656; 
ejected,  1662 ;  returned,  1671 ;  d.  at  Exeter, 
Juoe  26,  1691.  He  is  the  author  of  Tf^a  Foun- 
tain of  Life  Opened :  a  Ditplay  of  Vhriet  in 
hie  JSuentuU  and  Mediatorial  Oloiy,  London, 
1673,  and  Divine  Conduct ;  or,  the  Myeterie  of 
Frotidenee,  1678,  and  other  formerly  very 
popular  works.  His  whole  Worka,  best  cd., 
London,  1820,  6  vols.,  is  preceded  by  a  me- 
moir. 

Fleetwood,  John,  author  of  The  Life  of 
.  .  .  Jetun  Christ,  London,  1767,  innumerable 
editions  and  reprints,  a  book  now  entirely 
superseded,  is  unknown  to  biography.  The 
name  is  perhaps  a  peeudonyme. 

Flesh.  In  the  Bible  this  word  has  its  or- 
dinary sense  (Job  x.  4)  and  also  denotes  man- 
kind as  a  race  (Ocn.  vi.  12) ;  everything  living 
(Oen.  vi.  17) ;  the  body  apart  from  the  soul 
(Job  xiv.  22,  Col.  ii.  5) ;  and  human  nature 
(John  i.  14).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
used  in  an  .ethical  sense,  not  merely  in  refer- 
eoce  to  the  bodily  appetites  and  passions,  but 
the  whole  nature  as  alienated  from  God  (John 
Sii.  6),  and  its  exact  opposite  then  is  spirit,  i.e., 
either  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  human  soul  as 
influenced  by  him.  In  Ool.  ii.  20-28  the  apos- 
tle refers  to  self-imposed  ordinances  "  as  not 
of  any  value  against  the  indulgence  of  the 
flesh'^^CR.  v.),  because,  while  seeming  to  mor- 
tify it,  they  really  gratify  the  flesh,  i.e.,  the 
shiful  self.  T.  W.  C. 

Fletcher,  or  De  la  Flech^re,  John  Will- 
lam,  vicar  of  Madeley,  Church  of  England ; 
b.  at  Nyon,  21  m.  s.w.  of  Lausanne,  on  the 
n.w.  shore  of  Lake  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
Sept.  12,  1729  ;  d.  at  Madeley,  14  m.  e.s.e.  of 
Shrewsbury,  Aug.  14,  1785.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Geneva ;  was  providentially  pre- 
vented from  becoming  a  soldier,  as  he  in- 
tended, and  in  1750  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  England.  He  was  a  layman  for 
a  while,  but  finally  took  holy  orders,  being 
induced  thereto  by  his  contact  with  the  Meth- 
odists. From  1760  till  his  death  he  was  vicar 
of  Madelev,  whose  inhabitants  were  prin- 
cipally colliers  and  ironworkers.  In  1768  he 
became  president  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  col- 
lege at  Trevecca,  In  Wales,  but  in  1771  he  re- 
signed because  he  was  an  Arminian,  whereas 
Lady  Huntingdon  took  the  Calvinistic  side  in 
the  controversy  which  had  then  broken  out 
among  those  who  had  labored  so  long  to- 

f  ether.  Fletcher  is  the  saint  of  Methodism. 
ohn  Wesley  bore  witness  to  his  almost  per- 
fect character.  He  was  Wesley's  designated 
successor.  He  was  among  the  earliest  to  es- 
tablish Sundav-schools.  His  ministry  at 
Madeley,  like  Baxter's  at  Kidderminster,  was 


fruitful  in  good  works.  He  was  tireless  in 
his  devotion  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
well-being  of  his  people.  His  principal  book 
is  Five  Uhecks  to  Antinomianism,  London, 
1771  (a  text-book  of  Methodism).  (See  his 
works.  New  York,  18 — ,  4  vols.,  and  life  by 
Luke  Tyerman,  1882.  and  by  F.  W.  Mac- 
Donald,  London  and  New  York,  1885.) 

Floury  (fluh-ree),  Claude,  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  b.  in  Paris,  Dec.  6,  1640 ;  d.  there,  July 
14,  1728.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  ; 
was  a  lawyer  from  1658  to  1667,  but  from 
the  latter  date  a  theologian.  He  was  tutor  to 
the  prince  of  Conti  ana  the  count  of  Verman- 
dois,  successively  ;  later  sub-preceptor  under 
FenMon  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou, 
and  Berri.  In  1696  he  became  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy.  From  1716  to  1722  he 
was  confessor  to  Louis  XV.  His  great  work 
is  the  HUtoire  eeclAiaetigue,  Paris,  1691-1720, 
20  vols.,  extended  to  1414,  extended  to  1768 
in  ed.  of  1778-80,  25  vols,  (partial  trans,  of 
early  volumes  by  J.  H.  Newnmn.  Oxford, 
1842-44,  8  vols.).  (See  his  Opveculee,  Paris, 
1780,  5  vols.,  Nouveaux  Opusculee,  1807.) 

Fleury,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Loire,  20 
m.  s.e.  of  Orleans,  was  the  site  of  a  very 
famous  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  the 
first  half  of  the  7th  century.  When  Monte 
Casino  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  the 
remains  of  St.  Benedict  were  brought  to 
Fleury,  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  relics 
spreaa  the  fame  of  the  place  over  all  Chris- 
tendom. In  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  its 
schools  numbered  4000  to  5000  scholars,  but 
during  the  Huguenot  wars  it  sank  into  insig- 
nificance. C.  P. 

Fliedner  (fleed-ner),  Theodor,  D.D.  (Bonn, 
1855),  the  founder  of  the  institution  of  Evan- 
gelical Deaconesses ;  b.  at  Eppetein,  near 
Wiesbaden,  Jan.  21,  1800;  d.  at  Kaisers- 
werth,  on  the  Rhine,  6  m.  n.n.w.  of  Dfissel- 
dorf,  Oct.  4,  1864.  He  studied  theology  at 
Giessen  and  Gottingen,  and  became  pastot  of 
a  small  Protestant  colony  at  Kaiserswenh, 
in  the  midst  of  a  Roman  Catholic  population, 
Nov.,  1821.  There  he  entered  on  Lis  extraor- 
dinary career  as  a  philanthropist.  It  was 
first  necessary  to  raise  money  for  the  benefit  of 
his  parishioners  (1822)  from  among  their  richer 
neighbors.  His  success  encouraged  him  to 
try  next  to  raise  money  for  the  endowment  of 
his  philanthropic  institutions,  started  in  imita- 
tion of  those  he  had  seen  in  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, where  ho  had  gone  on  his  begging  tour. 
In  1888  he  founded  a  refuse  for  alscnamd 
female  prisoners,  in  connection  with  a  Mag- 
dalen asylum ;  in  1885  a  school  for  young 
children  at  DUsseldorf,  the  first  in  (Germany  ; 
in  1886  a  similar  one  at  Eaiserswerth,  which 
included  a  normal  school  for  the  instruction 
of  female  teachers  of  little  children.  In  tho 
same  year,  1886,  he  founded  the  Rhenish- 
Westphalian  deaconesses'  union,  and  at 
Kaiserswerth  opened  on  Oct.  18  the  first  Prot- 
estant deaconess  house,  to  which  subsequently 
were  added  a  hospital,  a  training  school  (1841), 
an  orphanage  for  girls  of  the  middle  class 
(1842),  and  a  retreat  for  the  care  of  female 
suflFerers  from  mental  diseases  (1847).  Flied- 
ner personally  established  a  deacouesa  house 
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at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (1B49) ;  hospitals,  in  which 
the  deaconesses  nurse,  at  Jerusalem,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Alexandria ;  training-schools  at 
Smyrna,  Jerusalem,  and  Beirut.  He  resigned 
his  charge  in  1849 ;  travelled  in  America  in 
1849  ;  in  the  East,  ia51  and  1856.  When  he 
died  there  were  38  "mother-houses,"  where 
the  training  is  given,  and  1600  deaconesses  ; 
the  figures  for  1889  are  :  57  '*  mother  houses" 
and  8976  dcajconesses.  The  number  has  well- 
nigh  doubled  now.  (Sec  his  life,  trans,  by 
Mtes  Winkworth,  London,  1867 ;  cf.  life  by 
G.  Fliedner,  Kaiserswerlh,  2d  ed.,  1886.) 

Flodoard,  or  Frodoard,  b.  894,  at  Epernay, 
Champagne,  France;  d.  March  28,  966,  at 
Hheinis,  where  he  was  canon  at  the  cathedral ; 
wrote  Annales,  919-66,  HUtaria  Eecl.  Bemen- 
«w,  etc.,  which  were  edited  by  Le  Jeune, 
Bheims,  1854,  and  Migne,  Pat.  Lot.  CXXXV. 

C.  P. 

Flood,  The,  a  deluge  sent  upon  the  earth  for 
the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  of  whom  only 
8  were  saved  ((Jen.  vi.-viii.).  Aiter  Noah  had 
built  the  ark  and  put  into  it  the  animals  to  be 
saved,  the  flood  began.  For  5  months  the 
waters  increased,  until  the  mountains  were 
covered  and  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the 
earth.  Then  the  waters  began  to  abate  and  the 
ark  rested  on  Ararat.  Noah  sent  out  in  turn  a 
raven,  and  on  two  occasions,  a  dove.  The  sec  • 
ond  time  the  dove  returned  with  an  olive  leaf. 
At  length  Noah  came  forth,  reared  an  altar 
and  offered  sacrifices  to  Gk)d,  who  appointed 
the  rainbow  as  a  pledge  that  the  catastrophe 
should  not  be  repeated.  Traditions  of  this 
most  remarkable  event  are  found  among  many 
nations,  including  the  Chinese  and  the  ab- 
origines of  North  and  South  America,  but  the 
most  striking  parallel  is  that  deciphered  from 
Assyrian  tablets.  It  is  not  necessary  to  as- 
sume that  the  flood  extended  over  all  the  earth, 
though  it  destroyed  all  the  human  family. 
The  universal  expressions  of  Genesis  are  lim- 
ited by  the  use  or  similar  terms  in  regard  to 
events  only  partial  in  extent  (Gen.  xli.  57, 
Luke  ii.  1,  Acts  ii.  6).  The  New  Testament 
uses  it  to  illustrate  the  suddenness  of  Christ's 
second  coming  (Matt.  xxiv.  88),  and  the  certain- 
ty of  God's  iudjjments  (2  Peter  ii.  5,  iii.  5,  6). 
(See  George  Smith,  Chaldean  Account  of  Gen^ 
Mis,  London,  1875,  n.e..  1881 ;  Lenormant, 
Beginnings  of  History,  Eng.  trans..  New  York, 
1882.)  T.  W.  C. 

Flora  (Italian,  Fiore\  a  monastery  in  Cala- 
bria, Italy,  belonged  originally  to  the  Cister- 
cians, but  became  under  its  abbot,  Joachim, 
1111-80  (q.v.),  the  seat  of  an  independent 
order  whose  rules  were  confirmed  by  Creles* 
tine  III.,  1196.  The  order  spread  rapidly  in 
Ital  V,  but  in  its  rivalry  with  the  Cistercians  it 
finally  succumbed,  and  in  the  16th  century  it 
disappeared  altogether. 

Florence,  Oonncil  ol  See  Ferrara — 
Florence. 

Flonu  Maglster,  not  Drepanius  Floms, 
who  is  an  unknown  person,  lived  in  the  9th 
century ;  was  a  deacon  in  the  church  of 
Lyons,  and  wrote  a  treatise  against  Paschasius 
Badbertus'  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  an- 
other against  John  Scotua'  view  of  predestina- 


tion,  a  number  of  sharp  letters  in  the  contro- 
versy between  Agobard  and  Amalarius, 
hymns,  poems,  etc.  His  collected  works  are 
found  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  CXIX. 

FlUe,  Niklaus  von  der  (properly  L5wen- 
brU^ger),  generally  known  as  Bruder  Klaus; 
b.  March  21,  1417,  at  Fltteli,  near  Saxelen,  in 
the  canton  of  Unterwalden,  Switzerland  ;  d. 
March  21,  1487,  in  his  hermit's  cell  at  Ranft, 
close  \}\,  He  was  the  thrifty  and  prudent 
head  of  a  family  of  wife  and  10  children,  and 
an  active  and  efficient  citizen,  both  in  the  civil 
and  military  service  of  his  country,  but  re- 
tired, nevertheless,  in  1467,  with  the  consent 
of  his  wife  and  family,  to  a  neighboring  cave, 
devoting  himself  to  a  life  of  seclusion  and  as- 
ceticism. He  continued,  however,  to  exercise 
a  great  influence.  His  appearance  at  the  Diet 
of  Stans,  1481,  actually  saved  the  confedera- 
tion from  civil  war.  After  his  death  he  was 
beatified.  (See  his  life  by  John  Ming,  Luzem, 
1861-71,  3  vols.  ;  Rochliolz,  1874  ;  J.  von  Ah 
[Roman  Catholic],  Einsiedehi,  1887,) 

Font,  The  Baptiemal,  was  originally  a  cis- 
tern, surrounded  by  rails  and  entered  by  steps, 
in  the  centre  of  the  baptistery ;  afterward  a 
large  vessel  of  various  form,  containing  the 
baptismal  water.  In  the  Eastern  Church 
fonts  were  gcnerall  v  made  of  metal  or  wood 
and  very  plain  ;  in  tne  Western  of  fine  marble 
and  often  greatly  ornamented. 

Font^vrand  (font'-eh-vro').  The  Order  of 
{Ordo  Fontis  Ehraidi),  was  founded  in  1099 
by  Robert  of  Arbrissel,  at  the  present  Font^- 
vrault,'  in  the  department  of  Maine-et*  Loire. 
France,  10  m.  s.e.  of  Saumur,  and  its  consti- 
tution was  confirmed  by  Paschalia  II.  in  1106. 
The  order  contained  both  monks  and  nuns, 
though  with  complete  separation  between  the 
sexes,  and  its  rules  were  very  severe ;  per- 
petual silence,  total  abstinence  from  fiesh  and 
wine,  etc.  Especially  the  female  division  of 
the  order  became  very  fiourishing.  It  had 
divisions  for  sick  and  penitent  women,  and 
numbered  8000  inmates  at  the  death  of  the 
founder.  The  order  was  dissolved  during  the 
Revolution,  and  the  beautiful  buildings  of  the 
monastery  are  now  used  as  a  jail.  (See  the 
life  of  Robert  of  Abrissel,  in  Act.  Sanct.,  Fcbr. 
III.,  and  the  history  of  the  order  by  Niguet, 
Paris,  1643.) 

Foo^>Washinfl^  was  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews an  act  of  hospitality  (Qen.  xviii.  4, 
Judges  xix.  21).  With  reference  to  John  xiii. 
1-17,  foot- washing  became  a  ceremony  in  the 

Srimitive  Christian  Church  and  continued  so 
uring  the  Middle  Ages :  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  even  thought  of  making  it  a  sacrament. 
By  Luther,  however,  it  was  denounced  as  an 
hypocrisy,  and  at  present  it  exists  only  as  a 
court  ceremony  in  the  Vatican  (Rome),  the 
Kremlin  (Moscow),  and  the  Burg  (Vienna). 

C.  P. 

FormosoB,  pK)pe,  Sept.  21, 891-April  4,  896, 
probabhr  a  native  of  Rome  ;  crowned  Wido, 
duke  of  Spolito,  Roman  emperor,  but  felt  dis- 
appointed with  him,  and  called  Arnulf.  king 
01  Germany,  to  Italy  and  crowned  him,  too, 
Roman  emperor.  When  Arnulf  returned  to 
C^rmany,  however,  Lambert,  the  son  of  Wido, 
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entered  Rome  to  take  revenge.  Formosus 
bad  died  in  the  mean  time,  but  his  corpse  vras 
dug  out  of  the  grave,  placed  in  the  papal 
chair,  and  brought  before  a  synod  under  ac- 
cusation of  treason,  usurpation,  etc.  He  was 
found  guilty.  The  three  fingers  were  hewn 
from  Ills  right  hand,  the  corpse  was  thrown  in 
the  Tiber,  and  all  his  ordinations  and  consecra- 
tions were  cancelled.  Some  of  his  successors 
have  sided  with  him,  others  with  the  synod. 
(See  Bower,  Hist&ry  of  tJie  Popes.) 

Fonnnla  of  Concord.    See  Concord. 

For-ta-na-tus,  Venantius,  b.  at  Treviso, 
16  m.  n.  of  Venice,  Italy,  530  ;  d.  at  Poitiers, 
60  m.  s.s.w.  of  Tours,  France,  609  ;  was  made 
bishop  of  Poitiers  in  599,  but  is  principallr 
known  as  a  poet.  His  hymns  were  much 
used  in  the  mediaeval  church  ;  two  of  them, 
translated  bv  Neale,  are  found  in  Schaff's 
Christ  in  &mg,  New  York,  1869  ;  all  his 
works  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat  LXXXVIII.  (See 
F.  Hamelin,  De  vita  et  operibus  Fortunati, 
Rennes,  1873.) 

Foster,  John,  Baptist ;  b.  at  Halifax,  York- 
shire, England,  Sept.  17,  1770 ;  d.  at  Staple- 
ton,  near  Bristol.  Oct.  15, 1848.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Bristol  Baptist  College,  and  offici- 
ated at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1793  ;  Dublin, 
1792 ;  Chichester,  1797 ;  Downend,  near  Bris- 
tol, 1800,  and  Frome,  Somersetshire.  1804-06. 
Unfitted  by  an  affection  of  the  throat  for  con- 
tinuous pulpit  duties,  he  retired  to  Stapleton 
and  became  eminent  as  an  essayist,  contrib- 
uting to  the  EekctiG  for  18  years.  His  chief 
works  are  Essays,  1805  (including  those  On 
Decision  of  Character,  which  speedily  attained 
fame,  and  have  been  frequently  reprinted) ; 
JBvils  of  Popular  lynaraiiec,  1818,  and  Lectures 
ZMivered  at  Broadtnead  Cliapel,  Bristol,  1844- 
47.  (See  his  Life  and  Correspondenee,  bv  J. 
E.  Ryland,  London,  1846.  2  vols.,  rep.  New 
York.  1851,  and  his  Life  and  Thoughts,  by  W. 
W.  Everts,  New  York,  1849.)        P.  M.  B. 

Foundling  Hospitals,  for  the  reception  and 
care  of  children  abandoned  by  their  parents, 
seem  to  have  had  their  rude  beginnings  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  the 
Roman  emperors.  In  the  ancient  world,  il- 
legitimate, deformed,  sickly,  and  superfluous 
infants  were  apt  to  be  destroyed  or  deserted, 
and  the  practice  still  prevails  among  Moham* 
medans  and  pagans.  The  Council  of  Aries, 
475,  took  steps  to  check  infanticide  by  pro- 
viding a  receptacle  before  the  church  or  cathe- 
dral door  (as  at  Treves),  wherein  infants 
might  be  placed,  to  be  thereafter  cared  for  by 
persons  appointed  by  the  bishop.  In  the  6th 
century  institutions  for  this  purpose  existed 
at  Rome,  and  in  the  7th  at  Anjou.  One 
founded  by  Datheus  at  Milan,  787,  sheltered 
its  inmates  till  the  age  of  7.  From  the  11th 
century  they  existed  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
Hdtel  Dieu,  of  Lyons,  1523,  was  among  the 
first  to  educate  its  foundlings.  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  (1576-1660)  was  active  on  behalf  of 
these  unfortunates.  During  the  last  150  years 
this  movement  has  shared  in  the  general 
quickening  of  the  philantliropic  impulse.  The 
tour  or  revolving  box,  whereby  a  mother  could 
deposit  her  infant  and  depart  unseen— an  ar- 


rangement which  for  some  time  prevailed 
throughout  Southern  Europe,  but  was  abol- 
ished m  France  in  1833— was  believed  to  in- 
crease greatly  the  number  of  foundlings, 
and  proportionately  to  diminish  infanticide. 
Nearly  every  large  city  in  Europe  now  has 
such  a  foundling  asylum  ;  in  France  there  are 
over  100.  In  America  they  are  less  numer- 
ous. F.  M.  B. 

Fox,  Oeorge,  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends ;  b.  at  Dray ton-in-the- Clay,  now 
Fenny  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  England, 
July,  1624 ;  d.  in  London,  Nov.  18,  1690. 
His  father,  a  weaver,  was  known  as  *'  right- 
eous Christer ;"  his  mother,  he  says,  was  . 
**  of  the  stock  of  the  martyrs."'  He  himself 
was  serious  from  childhood,  and  early  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  religious  opinions  and 
conditions  of  his  neighbors.  Apprenticed  to 
a  shoemaker  and  grazier,  he  forsook  his  occu- 
pations in  1643,  and  gave  himself  to  solitary 
rambles  and  meditations,  during  which  he  re- 
peatedly received  divine  testimonies.  In  1648 
he  began  to  preadi  in  streets  and  fields,  and 
found  many  aisciples.  The  name  **  Quakers" 
was  first  applied  in  1650,  by  a  Justice  Bennet, 
after  Fox  had  bidden  the  justices  to  **  tremble 
at  the  word  of  the  Lord."  He  endured 
much  persecution,  being  incarcerated  at 
Darby,  1650  ;  Carlisle,  1653  ;  London.  1664  ; 
Launceston.  1656 ;  Lancaster,  1660  and  1668  ; 
Scarborough.  1666,  and  Worcester,  1674.  In 
1669  he  married  Margaret,  widow  of  Thomas 
Fell,  a  Welsh  judge  (of  Swarthmoor  Hall). 
He  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1671,  prefMired  at 
Barbadoes  a  paper  showing  the  beliefs  of 
Friends,  and  spent  2  years  in  America,  attend- 
ing the  yearly  meetmg  at  Newport  in  1672. 
In  1677  and  1684  he  visited  his  coreligionists 
in  Holland,  here  and  elsewhere  showing  emi- 
nent talent  as  an  organizer  and  great  power 
as  a  preacher.  His  aim  was  not  to  found  a 
sect,  but  to  proclaim  and  enforce  what  he  con- 
sidered pure  Christian  truth.  His  works,  in- 
cluding his  Journal,  1694 ;  Epistles,  Letters, 
and  Testimonies,  1698,  and  Qoapet  Truth  Xh- 
monstrated  in  a  Collection  of  Doctrinal  Books, 
1706.  have  been  repeatedly  published.  (His 
life  has  been  written  by  Josiah  Marsh,  1847  ; 
S.  J.  Janney,  1852,  and  J.  8.  Watson,  1860. 
See  also  Maria  Webb's  The  Fells  of  Sutarth^ 
moor  Hall  and  their  F¥iends,  London,  1865 ; 
Tallack*s  George  Fox,  the  Friends,  and  the 
Early  Baptists,  1868  ;  Ruth  S.  Murray's  Val- 
iant f(yr  the  Truth,  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  1880 ; 
F.  8.  Turner,  The  Quakers,  London,  1889.) 
See  Friends,  Religious  Society  op. 

F.  M.  B. 

Fox0,  John,  martyrolo^st ;  b.  at  Boston. 
Lincolnshire,  in  1516 ;  d.  m  London,  April  15 
(orl8),  1587.  He  entered  Brazenose  Col  lege,  (?) 
Oxford,  about  1532  ;  became  B.A.,  1537,  and 
fellow  of  Magdalen,  1539  ;  resigned  on  relig- 
ious grounds,  1545;  was  tutor  to  the  cliildren  of 
Sir  William  Lucv,  and  (1548-^3)  of  the  earl  of 
Surrey  ;  was  ordained  deacon  bv  Bishop  Rid- 
ley, 1550,  and  fled  to  Switzerland,  1553,  to 
avoid  the  Marian  persecution.  Returning, 
1559.  he  became  prebendary  of  Salisbury  in 
1563.  His  Aetes  and  Monuments  appeared  in  a 
first  draught,  at  Basel,  1^54  and  complete  in 
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London,  1508.  The  book  was  circulated  by 
order  of  Elizabeth,  approved  by  three  success- 
ive archbishops,  frequently  reprinted  as  Foxe's 
Book  of  Martyrs,  and  exerted  wide  and  deep  in- 
fluence for  several  venerations.  His  life, 
written  possibly  by  his  son,  was  prefixed  to 
some  editions,  and  one  by  George  Townsend  to 
that  of  1848,  which  was  issued  separately  and 
in  improved  form  by  Josiah  Pratt,  1870. 

F.  M.  B. 
France,  Reformed  Church  of.  The  fore- 
runner of  the  Reformation  in  France  was 
Jacques  Lef^vre,  of  Staples,  a  scholar  of  rare 
acquirements  and  of  a  truly  evangelical  spirit, 
^  who  in  his  Latin  commentary  upon  the  jPau- 
iine  epistles,,  published  in  1512,  clearly  set 
forth  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  This  was  5  years  before  Luther  posted 
his  famous  theses  on  the  doors  of  the  church 
at  Wittenberg.  But  Lefevre  was  not  a  popu- 
lar reformer.  His  works  were  addressed  to 
the  learned,  and  his  chief  merit  is  that  his 
earnest  words  and  the  expectations  of  a  comine 
''renovation  of  the  world,"  which  he  enkindled 
in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  prepared  them  to  enter  upon  a  fruitful 
mission.  In  1528  he  published  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Latin  of  the 
Vulgate  into  the  French  language,  and  in 
1628  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
immediate  results  were  encouraging.  The 
people  gladly  bought  and  read  the  Scriptures 
in  their  own  tongue,  and  in  the  dioctse  of 
Meaux,  whose  bishop,  Quillaume  BriQonnct, 
a  mystic  rather  than  a  reforming  prelate,  for 
a  time  showed  a  friendly  zeal  for  the  move- 
ment, in  all  the  churches  both  the  epistle  and 
the  gospel  lessons  were  read  to  the  people,  on 
feast-days  and  especially  on  Sundays,  in  the 
Ternacular  tongue.  The  parish  priest  added 
a  word  of  exhortation  to  the  epistle  or  gospel, 
or  both,  at  his  discretion.  The  opposition  of 
the  monks  and  of  the  Sorbonne.  or  theological 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris,  soon  put 
an  end  to  Bri9onnet'8  toleration  or  favor. 
The  reforming  teachers  were  scattered,  but 
their  teachings  were  not  lost.  A  few  persons, 
chiefly  obscure  men,  were  put  to  death  for 
their  faith.  Francis  I.  was  not  bloodthirsty, 
and  indeed  during  his  earlier  years  interfered 
more  than  once,  at  the  instigation  of  his  sister, 
the  estimable  Margaret  of  AngoulSme,  to  res- 
cue reformers  whom  he  regarded  as  perse- 
cuted rather  from  envy  than  because  of  their 
religious  unsoundness.  Twice  he  saved  the 
eminent  Louis  de  Berguin  by  interposing  the 
royal  authority,  though  the  nobleman  was  at 
last,  during  the  king's  absence,  executed  with 
indecent  haste  by  order  of  a  parliamentary 
commission  (1529),  ''lest  recourse  should  l>e 
had  to  the  king,  or  to  the  regent,  then  at 
Blois."  The  folly  of  an  enthusiast  who 
posted  a  placard  containing  offensive  expres- 
sions concerning  the  papal  mass  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  even  upon  the  door  of  the  king's 
chamber  in  the  castle  of  Amboise,  alienated 
the  mind  of  Francis  from  the  Protestants. 
The  "  Year  of  the  Placards"  (1684)  witnessed 
a  number  of  executions  of  persons  known  as 
"Lutherans"  upon  the  "estrapade."  which 
prolonged  the  tortures  of  the  victims,  who 
were  alternately  lowered  into  a  fire  and  drawn 


out  of  it.  Francis  even  went  to  the  length  of 
issuing  an  edict,  which,  however,  was  speedily 
recalled,  abolishing  the  art  of  printing  (Jan., 
1585).  Although  the  severity  of  the  persecu- 
tion soon  abated,  the  remaining  12  years  of  the 
reign  of  Francis  witnessed  several  seasons  of 
special  rigor.  In  1545  a sangulnarycampaign 
was  carried  out  ac'ainst  the  ^%nch  Waldenses, 
or  Vaudois,  of  Provence,  a  people  admitted 
even  by  their  enemies  to  be  oi  irreproachable 
morals,  who,  upon  the  advent  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, had  discovered  that  the  doctrines  they  had 
for  generations  held  were  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  those  professed  by  the  Protestants 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Twenty- two 
towns  and  villages,  M6rindol  and  Cabri^res 
being  the  most  important,  were  destroyed, 
and  their  inhabitants  butdiered  with  every 
form  of  revolting  cruelty. 

In  the  earliest  perioa  of  the  reformatory 
movement  the  influence  of  Luther  and  the 
Oerman  reformers,  many  of  whose  writings 
were  translated  and  had  a  wide  circulation  m 
France,  was  great,  if  not  preponderant.  In 
the  latter  part  of  t^e  reign  of  Francis  I.  this 
influence  was  supplanted  by  that  of  John  Cal- 
vin, a  native  of  Koyon,  in  Northern  France, 
who,  although  he  left  his  native  country  at 
the  age  of  27,  was  induced  by  the  stern  im- 
portunity of  William  Farcl  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Geneva  and  become  the  first  profess* 
or  of  the  theological  school  founded  there. 
From  this  point,  just  outside  of  the  kingdom 
of  France,  but  mofet  conveniently  situated  for 
gaining  access  to  it,  Calvin  exercised  an  intel- 
lectual and  leligious  control  over  the  progress 
of  the  French-speaking  lands  such  as  no  other 
Protestant  has  ever  enjoyed.  His  **  Christian 
Institutes"  impressed  a  particular  type  on  the 
theology  of  the  French  and  Gknevese  churches ; 
his  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures  were 
eagerly  sought  and  read  ;  his  voluminous  cor- 
respondence testifies  to  the  avidity  with  which 
his  counsel  was  asked  for  and  his  advice  was 
followed  by  the  nascent  churches.  A  large 
part,  and  indeed  by  far  the  most  intellectual 
and  commanding  part,  of  the  Protestant  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  in  France  were  his  pupils. 
Much  of  the  scholarly  character  which  has 
always  marked  them  and  their  successors  is 
due  to  (Dalvin's  infiuence,  continued  and  cor- 
roborated by  his  coadjutor  and  successor  in 
the  university  and  church  of  (Jeneva,  Theo- 
dore Beza. 

In  1547  Henry  11.  ascended  the  throne  of 
France.  His  reign  of  12  years  is  character- 
ized not  less  by  the  steady« growth  of  Protes- 
tantism than  by  the  vigorous  efforts  to  sup- 
press it.  Legislation  became  more  and  more 
stringent,  and  the  execution  of  cruel  laws  was 
increasingly  resolute.  A  special  chamber, 
erected  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  trying  religious  offences,  gained, 
by  reason  of  its  ferocity,  the  significant  nick- 
name of  "  to  Chambre  ardente/*  so  many  of 
those  whom  it*  judged  were  consigned  to  the 
flames.  Attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  but  a&3rstem  so  obnoxious 
to  Frenchmen,  and  opposed  by  the  majority 
even  of  parliament,  could  not  effect  much. 
Meanwhile  the  time  had  come  for  a  more 
orderly  ecclesiastical  constitution.    The  first 
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regularly  constituted  Reformed  church  was 
that  of  Paris.  John  le  Magon,  surnamed  La 
Rin^re,  was  elected  by  the  people  and  or- 
dained the  first  pastor,  a  brief  form  of  govern- 
ment was  adopted,  and  a  consistory  of  elders 
and  deacons  was  established  (1555).  The  ex- 
ample of  Paris  was  copied  within  2  years  by 
Meaux,  Angers,  and  at  least  8  other  places, 
where  churches  were  organized  after  the  same 
pattern  as  that  in  the  capital.  Some  of  these 
churches  grew  so  rapidly  as  almost  immedi- 
ately to  require  additional  pastors.  Angers 
had  a  corps  of  3  ministers.  The  Protestants 
multipliea  in  spite  of  persecution,  and  the  war 
in  which  Henry  engaged  with  Piiilip  II.  of 
Spain  somewhat  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
ffovemment  from  them.  In  some  cases  the 
Judges  grew  weary  of  inflicting  the  frightful 
penalties  affixed  to  the  crime  of  heresy  upon 
men  evidently  pious  and  upright,  and  con- 
nived at  their  escape  from  serious  punishment. 
A  proof  of  the  spread  of  popular  sympathy 
with  Protestantl<un  was  given  in  1558,  when 
some  one  having  started  the  tune  of  one  of 
the  French  psalms  in  metre  bv  Clement  Marot 
and  Theodore  Beza  upon  the  crowded  Pr6 
aux  Clercs,  a  favorite  Parisian  promenade, 
the  words  and  music  were  caught  up  by 
others,  and  soon  hundreds  of  voices  might  be 
heard  repeating  the  forbidden  melodies. 

In  May,  1559.  the  Reformed  churches  of 
France  held  their  first  national  synod  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  adopted  a  common  orgaui- 
zanon.  Their  faith  was  set  forth  in  a  con- 
fession, consisting  of  40  articles  ;  the  govern- 
ment of  the  churches,  which  was  that  Known 
commonly  as  the  Presbyterian  order,  was 
regulated  in  the  document  called  the  "  eccle- 
siastical diaciplfnc.''  Thoroughly  democratic 
in  theory,  it  admitted  a  representation  of  the 
individual  churches,  in  the  person  of  the 
superintendents  or  elders,  by  the  side  of  the 
pastors,  in  each  of  the  successive  courts  up 
to  the  national  synod,  the  court  of  highest 
appsal. 

Two  months  later  Henry  died  of  a  wound 
received  in  a  tournament.  During  the  brief 
reign  of  a  little  over  a  year  of  his  eldest  son, 
Francis  II.,  French  Protestantism  made  great 
strides.  True,  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who,  as  uncles  of  the 
young  queen,  Mary  of  Scots,  came  into  power, 
were  very  hostile  to  the  '*  new  doctrines, "  and 
the  first  months  of  the  new  reign  witnessed 
the  trial  and  execution  of  one  of  the  purest 
Judges  of  parliament,  the  famous  Anne  du 
bour^.  But  this  very  event,  so  far  from  re- 
pressmg  the  spread  of  the  truth,  is  stated  by 
contemporaries  to  have  contributed  verv 
ffieatly  to  its  progress.  Even  before  Henry  s 
Heath  the  number  of  men. high  in  birth  and 
station  who  favored  Protestantism  had  been 
increasing  rapidly.  Now  discontent  with  the 
tyranny  cxercisea  by  the  Guises,  in  the  name 
of  their  incompetent  nephew,  augmented  the 
body  of  those  who  would  no  longer  brook  the 
continuance  of  a  resort  to  fire  and  the  gallows 
to  silence  religious  convictions.  The  '*  tumult 
of  Amboise,  an  uprising  of  which  the  prince 
of  Cond6  was  believed  to  be  the  secret  head, 
was  indeed  put  down  with  little  difficulty  and 
remorselessly  punished,  but  the  Protestants 


and  their  allies  were  too  numerous  to  be  put 
out  of  the  way.  The '  *  Huguenots' ' — for  such 
was  the  nickname  now  for  the  first  time  ap- 
plied to  them — had  cliurches  in  every  corner 
of  the  kingdom,  and  noblemen  of  the  highest 
rank,  like  Admiral  Coligny  and  his  brother 
Andelot,  were  not  ashamed  to  espouse  their 
defence.  In  their  perplexity  the  Guises  con- 
sented to  call  an  assembly  of  notables  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  (Au^.,  1560),  at  which  a  plea  for 
toleration  was  for  the  first  time  heara  in  the 
royal  presence.  They  consented  furthermoro 
to  hold  the  States-General  some  months  later, 
with  the  secret  intention  of  securing  the  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  the  prince  of 
Gond6  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  that 
body.  The  unexpected  death  of  Francis  II. 
sayed  the  prince  s  life  and  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Guises. 

With  the  accession  of  the  boy-king,  Charles 
IX.,  the  prospect  of  peace  and  toleration 
briffhtened.  His  mother,  the  unprincipled 
Camcrine  dc'  Medici,  who  had  no  other  wish 
but  to  rule  in  his  name,  wavered  in  her  ludg- 
ment  as  to  the  best  policy  to  pursue.  Unfor- 
tunately Antoine  of  Bourbon,  titular  king  of 
Navarre,  and  the  nearest  prince  of  the  blcKxi, 
who  had  shown  considerable  favor  to,  if  in- 
deed he  had  not  actually  made  profession  of 
Protestantism,  was  a  weak  and  ambitious  per- 
nonage  who  allowed  himself  to  be  gained  over 
to  its  enemies  by  means  of  delusive  promises 
of  a  restoration  of  his  ancestral  aomains. 
Nevertheless  Protestantism  grew  rapidly.  A 
report  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  the  queen- 
mother,  in  repl;^  to  her  inquiries,  that  there 
were  2150  organized  churches  of  the  Reformed 
order  in  the  kingdom.  The  number  appears 
to  be  exaggerated,  even  if  it  included  out- 
stations,  etc. 

In  September,  1661,  was  held  in  the  king's 
presence  the  remarkable  colloquy  of  Poissy. 
For  the  first  time  the  Reformed  churches 
of  France  had  an  opportunity  to  set  forUi 
their  creed  in  detail  and  to  clear  themselves 
of  the  calumnies  of  their  opponents.  The 
occasion  when  Theodore  Beza,  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  12  Protestant  ministers,  ap- 
peared to  make  his  masterly  plea,  is  the 
most  picturesque  moment  in  Huguenot  his- 
tory. As  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the  op- 
posing religious  views  of  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics,  the  colloquy  proved  a  failure. 
But  subsequent  conferences  between  the  most 
reasonable  men  on  both  sides  led,  4  months 
later  (Jan.  17,  1562),  to  the  publication  of  the 
so-called  Edict  of  January,  long  considered 
by  the  Protestants  as  the  Magna  Chartaof 
their  rights.  It  did  not  concede,  it  is  true, 
that  full  equality  to  which  they  felt  them- 
selves entitled,  but  it  rendered  it  possible  for 
them  to  live  and  to  worship  Gk)d.  Its  cardi- 
nal provision  was  that  the  Protestants,  while 
forbidden  to  meet  for  prayer  or  preaching 
within  the  cities  of  the  kingaom,  were  author- 
ized to  hold  tjieir  meetings  for  religious  wor- 
ship outside  of  those  cities,  in  the  suburbs  or 
elsewhere,  and  in  so  doing  were  expressly 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  royal 
officers. 

Unfortunately  the  boon  for  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  communion  had  longed 
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was  no  sooner  i^'anted  than  the  attempt  was 
made  to  wrest  it  from  them.  The  massacre 
of  Vassy,  perpetrated  by  the  duke  of  Guise 
(March  'l,  1562)  upon  an  unarmed  and  in- 
offensive band  of  Protestants  assembled  for 
the  worship  of  Qod  in  a  barn  situated  in  a 
village  of  (Jhampagne,  was  the  signal  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  civil  wars 
that  lasted,  with  occasional  Intermissions,  for 
an  entire  generation.  The  number  of  these 
wars  is  generally  reckoned  at  8,  of  which  4 
fell  withm  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  and  4 
within  that  of  his  successor,  Henry  ill.  It 
may  be  said,  in  general,  that  each  successive 
war  was  the  direct  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  monarchs,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Guises  and  the  ultra  Roman  Catholic  party, 
to  observe  the  engagements  entered  into  in  the 
preceding  treaty  of  pacification.  Of  the  wars 
in  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  third  exceeded  the 
others  in  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the 
struggle,  durine  the  course  of  which  the  Prot- 
estants endured  2  great  defeats,  at  Jamac  and 
Moncontour  (1569),  but  at  the  close  secured 
the  substantial  fruits  of  victoir,  thanks  to  the 
consummate  generalship  of  Gaspard  de  Co- 
lignv,  grand  admiral  of  France,  in  the  treaty 
of  St.  Gkrmain  (1570).  Two  years  later  the 
Reformed  churches  of  France  received  a  cruel 
blow  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  in  which  Admiral  Coligny  and  many  of 
the  other  most  notable  leaders,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  Protestants,  variously  estimated 
at  from  20,000  to  100,000  persons,  were 
treacherously  murdered.  (Cf.  art.  Barthol- 
omew's Day,  Thb  Mabsacrb  op  St.)  The 
Protesta^nts,  so  far  from  being  destroyed,  as 
Catherine  de'  Medici  had  assured  Charles  that 
they  would  be,  only  gained  the  more  resolu- 
tion. In  the  war  that  ensued  they  defended 
their  stronghold.  La  Rochelle,  against  all  the 
forces  Charles  could  bring  against  it,  and  in 
the  war  that  occupied  the  first  two  years  of 
Henry  III.'s  reign  they  maintained  them- 
selves so  well,  in  part  through  the  assistance 
of  the  malcontent  duke  of  AleD9on,  the  young- 
est son  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  of  mer- 
cenary troops  called  in  from  (Germany,  as  to 
secure  in  the  treaty  of  Beaulieu,  better  known 
as  the  "  Paix  de  Monsieur"  (May,  1576).  terms 
of  peace  too  favorable  to  have  been  given  with 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  his 
advisers  of  observing  them  lovally.  The  rise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  **  Holy  League"  precipi- 
tated a  renewal  of  hostilities  within  a  year. 
The  peace  of  Poitiers  (Sept.,  1577),  though 
conceding  much  less  to  the  Protestants  than 
had  been  granted  at  Beaulieu,  established  a 
more  practicable  modus  ritendij  and  in  fact 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  later  iklict  of 
Kantes. 

After  8  years  of  uncertain  peace,  interrupted 
only  by  the  short  and  apparently  unnecessary 
7th  civil  war  (1580),  the  Roman  Catholic 
League  and  the  Guises  compelled  the  effemi- 
nate and  altogether  worthless  king  to  issue 
the  intolerant  Edict  of  Nemours  (July  18, 
1585),  utterly  proscribing  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion and  offering  to  its  adherents  only  a 
choice  between  embracing  Roman  Catholi- 
cism within  6  months  and  leaving  the  king- 
dom.   The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry 


HI.  was  filled  with  war,  in  which  the  Prote9> 
tant  leader  was  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  nearest 
prince  of  the  blood,  a  gallant  and  intrepid 
soldier,  who  at  Coutras  (1587)  obtained  the 
first  victory  in  set  battle  ever  won  by  the 
Huguenots.  In  1589  Henry  III.  was  com- 
pelled by  the  open  rebellion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  League  to  accept  the  help  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  and  his  followers.  "Within  about 
3  months  (Aug.,  1580)  he  was  assassinated  by 
Jacques  Cl6ment,  a  Dominican  friar,  and  the 
Huguenot  leader  became  king  of  France  under 
the  title  of  Henry  IV. 

Although  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  un- 
questionable so  far  as  descent  was  concerned, 
the  position  of  the  new  king  was  not  an  easy 
one.  He  professed  a  faith  held  by  a  small 
minority  of  the  people,  he  was  under  excom- 
munication by  the  pope,  the  allegiance  of  such 
Roman  Catholics  as  had  come  over  to  him  at 
the  death  of  Henry  III.  was  very  doubtful, 
and  his  enemies,  embracing  the  most  power- 
ful nobles  of  the  realm,  refused  to  recognize 
him,  alleging  that  he  had  forfeited  the  crown 
by  reason  of  his  relapse  into  **  heresy,"  which 
he  had  renounced  under  compulsion  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day.  To  free  himself  from  Ins  difficulties, 
Henry  IV.  promised  to  submit  to  "  instruc- 
tion" witb  a  view  to  entering  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  finally,  after  a  pretence 
of  having  his  doubts  removed  by  a  select  com- 
pany of  prelates,  declared  himself  satisfied. 
His  formal  abjuration  took  place  at  St.  Denis, 
near  Paris  (1598).  In  taking  this  insincere 
and  therefore  immoral  step,  the  king  had 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  not 
only  of  old  and  tried  friends,  such  as  Theodore 
Beza,  Gabriel  d'Amours,  Duplessis  Momay, 
and  Agrippa  d'Aubign6,  but  of  his  ally, 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  Five  years 
later  (1598)  he  listened  to  the  urgent  requests 
of  his  former  fellow- religionists,  and  settled 
the  relations  of  the  Protestants  to  the  state 
by  issuing,  as  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  law, 
the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes.  This  was  by  no 
means  a  perfect  arrangement,  but  it  secured 
to  the  Protestants  undisturbed  residence  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  equal  admission 
with  their  fellow-citizens  to  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, to  posts  of  trust  and  honor,  to  schools 
and  hospitals ;  it  established  special  judicial 
courts  or  chambers  for  their  protection ;  it 
permitted  them  to  continue  to  hold  a  goodly 
number  of  strongholds,  walled  towns,  etc., 
that  had  fallen  into  their  hands  during  the 
previous  wars,  as  "places  of  security,"  in 
view  of  the  existing  state  of  disquiet,  and  to 
garrison  them  with  troops,  the  cost  of  whose 
maintenance  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  roval 
treasury  ;  it  sanctioned  Protestant  assemblies 
for  worship,  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, the  celebration  of  marriage,  and 
preaching  not  indeed  everywhere  throughout 
the  kingdom,  but  in  so  many  places  as  to  be 
practically  within  reach  of  residents  of  every 
province.  Not  only  were  a  large  number  of 
noblemen  allowed  to  have  Protestant  worship 
on  their  own  estates,  but  public  services  were 

germitted  in  all  places  where  they  had  been 
eld  on  several  occasions  in  the  years  1596 
and  1697,  and  provision  was  made  for  at  least 
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two  towns  in  each  bailiwick  or  "  86n6chau8s6e" 
of  tlie  kingdom  wliere  the  Protestants  might 
freely  meet  for  the  celebration  of  their  rites. 

The  Bdict  of  Nantes  remained  legally  in 
force  87  years  (15&8-1685),  comprismg  the 
last  12  jrears  of  the  reign  of  Henir  Iv^,  the 
entire  reign  of  Loais  AiII.,  and  the  first  42 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  While  there 
was  no  lack  of  infringements  upon  one  or  an- 
other of  the  riglits  which  it  guaranteed,  it  was 
observed  with  a  tolerable  de^ee  of  respect 
until  about  1630,  and  the  period  up  to  that 
date  may  lustly  be  regarded  as  embracing  the 
halcyon  days  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France.  There  were,  indeed,  civil  commo- 
tions and  open  wars  between  the  crown  and 
the  Protestants  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom  in  particular,  during  the  first  half 
of  Louis  XIIl/s  reign ;  and  these  wars,  under- 
taken by  the  duke  of  Rohan  and  those  who 
followed  his  counsels  with  the  view  of  main- 
taining the  civil  guarantees  in  their  favor,  led 
to  the  siege  and  capture  of  La  Rochelle,  the 
Protestant  citadel,  and  the  loss  of  all  the 
•*  places  of  refuge."  But  the  destruction  of 
Protestantism  as  a  party,  accomplished  by  the 
state-craft  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  did  not  seri- 
ously affect  the  intellectual  and  religious  pros- 
perity of  the  churches.  These  numbered  800 
or  more,  with  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of 
XMstors.  Some  of  them  had  a  large  member- 
ship, and  worsh{pp3d  in  temples,  as  the  church 
edifices  were  styled,  capable  of  holding  several 
thousand  hearers.  The  temple  of  Dieppe  held 
probably  5000 ;  the  great  temple  at  Charenton, 
whither  tho  Protestants  of  Paris  resorted,  was 
said  to  hold  nearly  3  times  that  number. 
Charenton  became  an  important  intellectual 
centre.  Some  of  the  greatest  preachers  that 
ever  lived  adorned  the  Protestant  pulpits- 
Pierre  I>u  Moulin,  Jean  Daill6,  Molse  Amy- 
mut,  Pierre  Du  Bosc,  Jacques  Saurin,  and, 
above  all,  Jean  Claude.  (See  A.  Vinet,  Hu- 
toire  de  la  Pi'/Jicatton  parmi  Its  R/form^s  de 
France  au  XVII*  HecU,  Paris,  1860.)  The 
education  of  the  Protestant  youth  was  pro- 
vided for,  not  only  by  means  of  popular 
schools  in  every  place  where  they  were  al- 
lowed to  establish  them,  but  by  atlout  80  col- 
leges and  8  **  academies/'  or  universities.  Of 
the  latter,  Saumur,  established  by  Duplessls 
Mornay,  Nismes,  86dan,  and  Montau ban, .ob- 
tained the  greatest  celebrity.  Many  of  their 
theological  professors  obtained  a  world-wide 
reputation — Chamfer,  Cameron,  Amyraut.  La 
Platte,  Du  Moulin,  Petit,  and  others.  Tho 
provincial  and  national  synods,  though  looked 
upon  by  the  government  with  great  suspicion 
and  much  hampered  in  their  deliberations, 
were-continued  with  more  or  less  regularity. 
The  29th  national  synod  was  held  m  1659, 
Jost  a  century  after  the  first.  Subsequently  to 
this  no  national  Protestant  synod  was  per- 
mitted by  the  government  to  assemble  for 
more  than  200  years. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  formally  revoked 
in  Oct.,  1685.  For  25  years  before  this  time 
a  succession  of  laws,  explanatory  ordinances, 
decrees  of  the  royal  council,  judicial  decisions, 
etc.,  bad  rendered  nugatory,  one  after  an- 
other, the  mater  part  of  the  provisions  in 
favor  of  the  Protestants.    Many  ol  these  docu- 


ments were  issued  in  direct  response  to  the 
demands  of  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church  made  at  its  quinquennial  assemblies. 
The  loss  of  their  religious  privileges  and  the 
annoyances  to  which  tney  were  subjected  led 
to  the  flight  from  the  kingdom  of  many  thou- 
sands of  Protestants.  The  fugitives  became 
much  more  numerous  when  the  practice  was 
introduced  of  Quartering  dragoons  and  other 
soldiers  upon  tlie  Protestants  in  great  num- 
bers and  with  license  to  commit  every  act  of 
cruelty  and  outrage  short  of  rope  and  mur- 
der. The  atrocious  Dragonnades  drove  mul- 
titudes of  Protestants  to  make  an  insincere 
profession  of  Roman  Catholicism  ;  others  be- 
longing to  the  dregs  of  society  were  bought 
at  so  much  a  head.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  stimulated  and  justified  the  king's  in- 
tolerant policy  by  a  misapplication  of  the  scrip- 
tural command,  *'  Compel  them  to  come  in." 
Louis  XIV.  based  the  Edict  of  Revocation 
upon  the  false  plea  that  his  measures  had  al- 
ready secured  the  conversion  of  the  greater 
and  better  part  of  the  Protestants.  By  this 
law  all  exercise  of  the  **  so-called  Reformed 
religion"  was  prohibited,  all  Protestant  min- 
isters were  ordered  to  leave  Prance  within  15 
days  on  pain  of  the  galle  vs  (a  few  months  after, 
the  X)enalty  was  changed  to  death),  all  laymen 
were  prohibited  from  leaving  it  on  pain  of  the 
galleys  for  men  and  imprisonment  for  women, 
all  children  were  to  be  reared  and  instructed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Althougli  the 
edict  closed  with  a  promise  that  all  Protes- 
tants that  refrained  from  meeting  for  religious 
worship  might  continue  to  inhabit  and  traffic 
in  France  without  molestation,  this  was  a  dis- 
honest assurance.  The  Dragonnades  continued 
without  intermission,  and  no  means  were 
spared  to  compel  those  who  remained  to  go  to 
mass,  and  to  punish  those  who  undertook  to 
flee  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  refugees- 
including  those  who  fled  before  the  formal 
revocation  and  those  who  fled  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years,  has  been  estimated  as  high 
as  800,000.  Thisflgure  is  probably  excessive. 
The  truth  is  perhaps  between  800,000  and 
500,000.  (See  the  great  work  of  E.  Benoist, 
Histoire  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  5  vols.,  Delft, 
1698-95.)  The  suflPerings  endured  by  those 
who  succeeded  In  gaining  a  refuge  in  foreign 
lands,  and  by  their  less  fortunate  brethren  in 
prisons  and  as  galley  slaves,  were  almost  un- 
exampled. Many  personal  narratives  were 
published  at  the  time,  and  many  more  have 
seen  the  light  in  our  own  days.  Tlie  refugees 
were  hospitably  received  in  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, England,  Brandenburg,  and  elsewhere. 
Some  governments  invited  them  to  come,  and 
generous  collections  were  made  by  the  people 
to  relieve  their  necessities.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  refugees  ultimately  made  their 
way  to  America,  settling  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 
elsewhere.  Everywhere  they  enriched  the 
lands  which  became  their  new  homes  with  the 
fruits  of  their  intelligent  industry.  Every- 
where their  descendants  are  among  the  most 
honored  citizens,  cherishinp^  the  traditions  of 
their  ancestors,  and  regarding  the  very  name 
of  "Huguenot,"  originally  an  opprobrious 
designation,  as  a  badge  of  aistinction. 
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For  102  years  Protestantism  was  officially 
dead  la  France  ;  no  Protestant  could  be  legally 
baptized,  married,  or  buried  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  The 
expulsion  of  the  ministers  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  an  ill-regulated  enthusiasm  leid,  in 
Uie  last  years  of  the  17th  and  the  early  years 
of  the  18th  centuries,  to  the  singular  vaganes  of 
the  "  little  prophets  of  the  C^vennes/*  This 
extravagant  manifestation  disappeared  before 
the  later  regular  preaching  of  tne  gospel. 

The  cruelties  practised  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  upon  their  unwilling  Protestant 
parishioners  in  Eastern  Languedoc  occasioned 
the  outbreak  of  the  Camisard  war.  Its  scene 
was  chiefly  the  Cevennes  mountains  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Nismes  ;  the  most  prominent 
leaders  were  Roland,  Cavalier,  Castanet,  etc. 
The  commotion  began  in  1702  and  was  not 
finally  appeased  until  1710.  (See  the  histories 
of  Court,  Louvreleuil,  Brueys  j  the  memoirs 
of  Cavalier,  Bonbonnoux,  etc.;  and  arts. 
Camibardb,  Cavalier.) 

The  restoration  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France  was  first  undertaken  in  1715,  the  very 
year  Louis  XIV.  died.  There  was  scarcely 
an  ordained  Protestant  minister  in  France. 
Those  who  conducted  divine  worship  in  the 
gatherings  of  the  faithful  who  came  together, 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  in  unfrequented 
spots  on  the  Cevennes  mountains  or  elsewhere, 
were  pious  but  illiterate  laymen,  some  of 
whom  could  not  even  read,  but  who  had  com- 
mitted  to  memory  sermons  of  Du  Moulin, 
Drelincourt,  and  other  famous  preachers  of 
the  last  century.  Most  of  them  had  rather 
assumed  their  ofllcc  than  been  called  to  it. 
Some  were  professed ' '  prophets. '  *  In  a  small 
gathering  of  all  the  preachers  of  the  Cevennes 
and  Lower  Languedoc,  gotten  together  in  an 
abandoned  stone  quarry  near  Mouoblet,  Aug. 
15,  1715,  by  Antoine  Court,  himself  a  boy- 
preacher  scarcely  19  years  of  age,  the  existing 
evils  were  considered  and  a  beginning  of 
church  organization  and  discipline  was  made. 
This  humble  meeting  may  be  reckoned  as  the 
first  of  the  long  series  of  the  synods  of  the 
Church  of  the  Uesert—a  designation  adopted 
by  the  Protestants,  in  allusion  to  such  pas- 
sages as  Isa.  xl.  8,  Matt.  ill.  8,  Rev.  xh.  6, 
and  retained  so  long  as  it  was  not  even  safe 
to  insert  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
the  place  of  assembly.  Pierre  Corteiz,  the 
first  ordained  pastor,  received  ordination  at 
Zurich.  Soon  there  were  a  number  of  churches 
organized  with  elders,  and  ministered  to  by  a 
handful  of  pastors,  who  went  from  place  to 
place  disguised  and  often  tracked  by  agents  of 
the  government.  Many  meetings  were  dis- 
covered and  fired  upon  by  soldiers  ;  many  of 
the  worshippers  either  killed  or  sent  to  the 
galleys  or  prisons  for  life.  From  time  to  time 
pastors  were  captured,  and  hung  or  broken 
upon  the  wheel.  (The  last  was  Francois 
Rochette,  in  1762.)  But  such  was  the  fruit 
of  their  persistent  and  faithful  labors,  that 
when  toleration  was  at  last  granted  there 
were  between  125  and  150  pastors  and  several 
hundred  churches.  The  Protestant  popula- 
tion was  judged  to  be  almost  as  great  as  be- 
fore the  Rievocation.  Etienne  Qibert  placed  it 
as  high  as  1^00,000  souls.    (See  £.  ilugues, 


Lm  Synodea  du  D/iert,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1885- 
86.) 

In  the  growing  tendency  to  greater  liberality 
of  views,  the  government,  especially  after  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  long  urged  to 
undo  the  work  of  Louis  XIV.  Voltaire  con- 
tributed much  by  his  espousal  of  the  rights  of 
the  unfortunate  family  of  Jean  Calas.  Jdales- 
herbes  and  Rabaut-Saint-£tienne,  more  than 
any  others,  were  instrumental  in  securingthe 
issue  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration  (1787).  This 
law,  which  was  far  from  satisfactory,  did  not 
sanction  Protestant  worship,  but  restored  the 
Protestants  to  their  civil  lights.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women  married  bv  the  pastors  of 
the  Desert  flocked  to  the  public  oifices  to  ob- 
tain for  their  union  and  for  the  legitimacy  of 
their  children  an  official  recognition.  But  the 
French  Revolution  was  at  hs^d,  and  soon  the 
rights  of  Protestants  were  more  fully  recog- 
nized, including,  at  length,  free  exercise  of  re- 
lision.  After  the  stormy  period  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  and  the  insane  attempt  to  substi- 
tute the  worship  of  reason  for  the  worship  of 
Qod,  the  Christian  religion  was  once  more 
recognized.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  first 
consul,  by  the  law  of  the  18th  Gkrminal,  year 
X.  (1802),  recognized  and  gave  organic  shape 
to  both  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran,  thus  bring- 
ing both  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
government.  The  law  provided  for  one  con- 
sistorial  church,  with  one  or  more  pastors, 
for  each  6000  souls,  and  for  synods,  to  be  held 
by  permission  of  government,  each  compris- 
ing 5  consistorial  churdies.  No  provision  was 
made  for  any  national  synod.  All  future 
pastors  were  to  be  elected  oy  the  consistories, 
composed  of  the  existing  pastor  or  pastors  and 
6  to  12  "  notable"  laymen,  but  must  receive 
the  approval  of  the  first  consul.  (See  Le  Code 
Protestant,  in  Almanach  des  JR^orm/s,  etc., 
Paris,  1808.) 

This  system  has  remained  in  force,  with 
some  modifications,  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  Reformed  Church  has  enjoyed  little  or  no 
autonomy.  In  1872  the  only  national  synod 
authorized  in  more  than  2  centuries  was  as- 
sembled in  Paris  by  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  attempt  made  by  the  majority  to 
formulate  a  short  but  orthodox  confession, 
declaring  adhesion  to  the  historic  views  of 
the  church,  triumphed  over  the  resistance  of 
a  "  liberal"  minority  which  resolutely  opposed 
any  legislation.  The  government  has  declined 
since  then  to  authorize  any  subsequent  svnods ; 
but  the  Protestants  have  compensated  for  this 
by  instituting  a  system  of  unofficial  synods, 
general  and  subordinate,  meeting  with  re^- 
larity  and  fulfilling  almost  every  function 
which  synods  reco^ized  by  the  government 
could  discharge.  Thus  in  an  indirect  way 
the  Protestants  of  the  Reformed  faith  are  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  advent  of  a  com- 
plete separation  of  church  and  state,  which 
cannot  be  verv  far  distant. 

The  ^wth  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France  in  spirituality  and  Christian  activity, 
as  well  as  in  numbers,  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, has  been  very  marked.  Many  mission- 
ary organizations  have  been  established  for 
work  abroad  (especially  in  Africa)  and  at 
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home.    The  6oci6te  Centrale  d'Evuig6li8atioii 
is  the  most  prominent. 

The  latest  statistics  at  hand  (1689)  give  the 
number  of  ordained  ministers  as  840,  and  of 
churches  as  567.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  many  of  these  churches  represent  two  or 
more  places  of  worship,  and  have  several  pas- 
tors. Til  us  Paris  figures  as  but  one  church, 
but  with  the  names  of  24  pastors,  besides  80 
other  ministers,  theological  professors,  secre- 
taries of  societies,  etc.  In  this  statement  no 
account  is  taken  of  Lutheran  churches,  nor  of 
the  Free,  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  etc.,  churches. 
(See  Agenda  ProtMtaiU  pour  I'ann/e  1889, 
Paris,  1889.) 

Literature. — The  original  authorities  are 
too  numerous  to  be  namca.  Among  the  more 
modem  works  on  the  subject  in  English  may 
be  mentioned,  £.  Bmedley,  History  of  the  Be- 
fornhed  Religion  in  France^  London,  1832-84, 
8  vols.  (rep.  in  New  York) ;  Q.  de  Felice, 
IRntory  of  the  Protestants  of  France  (trans, 
from  the  French),  New  York,  1851  ;  H.  M. 
Baird,  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  of 
France  (1512-74),  New  York,  1879, 2  vols.,  and 
T%e  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Navarre  (1574- 
WIO),  New  York,  1886,  2  vols.  In  German, 
W.  Q.  Soldan,  Oesehiehte  dee  Protestantismus 
in  FrankreicJi  bis  turn  Tods  Karl's  IX.,  Leip- 
rig,  1855,  2  vols.  ;  G.  von  Polenz,  Gesehiehte 
des  franidsisehen  Cdttinismus,  Gotha,  1857- 
09,  5  vols.  In  French  the  recent  literature  is 
very  rich.  The  Bulletin  of  the  French  Protes- 
tant Historical  Society,  in  particular,  is  a  rich 
mine  of  fresh  information.  R.  L.  Poole,  Bb- 
tory  of  the  Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion  at  the 
BeeaU  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  London,  1880, 
is  the  most  convenient  r6sum6  of  the  general 
history  of  the  ref  ujrees.  C.  W.  Baird,  History 
of  the  Huguenot  immigration  to  America,  New 
York,  1885,  2  vols.,  gives  the  best  account  of 
the  refugees  who  came  to  this  countrv. 

Henrt  M.  Baibd. 

Franols  of  AaslaL  and  the  Frandicana. 
Giovanni  Francesco  Bernardone,  b.  in  Assisi, 
16  m.  s.e.  of  Perugia,  Italy,  in  1182  ;  d.  there, 
Oct.  4,  1226.  After  a  giddy  youth  he  was 
utterly  changed  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
aickness  wluch  he  had  in  1202.  He  turned 
zealously  to  the  practice  of  reliffion  as  under- 
stood in  his  time,  particularly  devoting  him- 
self to  the  care  of  the  sick.  After  a  journey 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  greatly  confirmed  in 
bU  purposes,  seeing  the  great  wickedness  of 
the  times,  he  determined  to  give  himself  to 
the  preaching  of  repentance,  and  assumed  the 
garb  of  the  monk.  In  1210  he  had  11  com- 
panions, to  whom  he  now  gave  a  rule.  It 
was  distinguished  from  other  monastic  rules 
chiefly  by  a  new  interpretation  of  the  vow  of 
poverty,  whereby  not  only  individual  but  also 
communal  poverty  was  promised.  The  needs 
of  the  brotherhood  were  to  be  met  by  alms, 
or  where  a  brother  knew  a  trade,  by  labor,  onl v 
that  no  money  was  to  be  received.  Francis 
sought  the  approval  of  the  pope  for  this  rule, 
which  was  soon  given  orally,  but  not  regularly 
till  1223.  Meantime  the  order  had  greatly 
grown.  In  1212  their  missionary  activity  be- 
gxa  by  sendinK  out  brethren  two  by  two 
Uuoaghout  Italy.    In  1216  they  determined 


to  send  them  out  to  every  land.  In  1219,  at 
the  second  general  meeting  of  the  order,  there 
were  5000  members,  as  is  said,  present  from 
Spain,  Egypt,  Greece,  England,  and  Hun- 
gary. Francis  is  said  to  have  preached  the 
gospel  even  to  the  sultan  himself. 

In  his  own  life,  Francis  formed  the  associ- 
ated female  order  of  the  Clares.  They  have  a 
history  parallel  to  that  of  the  male  orders. 

The  great  reverence  felt  for  the  founder 
was  still  increased  after  his  death.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  received  miraculously  the  stigmeUa 
of  Christ,  and  comparisons  between  his  life 
and  that  of  the  Saviour  were  common.  It 
was  even  said  that  he  had  been  prophesied  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  popes  favored  the 
order  and  it  grew  with  great  rapidity.  In 
1244,  upon  command  of  the  pope,  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
were  admitted  to  receive  the  degrees  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  from  that  time  these 
two  orders  were  rivals  in  the  literary  sphere. 
At  one  time  nearly  all  the  professors  at  Paris 
were  mendicant  monks.  But  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  the  order,  its  vow  of  poverty,  be- 
came the  cause  of  internal  dissensions,  which 
have  marked  its  whole  history.  The  very 
successor  of  Francis  as  minister-general  re- 
lax^ the  rule  in  order  to  obtain  money  to 
build  a  church.  Successive  relaxations  led  to 
successive  efforts  at  reform*  In  1279  Nicolas 
III.  modified  the  rule  in  the  direction  of  per- 
mitting the  holding  of  property  and  the  pur- 
suit of  occupations  not  contemplated  by  Fran- 
cis. Two  parties  were  consequentlv  formed  : 
the  Observants,  or  stricter  party,  which  sought 
to  restore  the  exact  rule  of  Francis,  or  even 
to  make  it  more  severe,  and  which  passed 
through  quile  a  history,  and  appeared  in 
many  different  forms ;  and  the  Conventuals, 
who  assimilated  the  rule  to  that  of  other  mo- 
nastic bodies. 

A  peculiar  feature  was  the  order  of  Ter- 
tiaries,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  Francis  himself 
(1221),  on  occasion  of  his  success  in  preaching 
in  a  certain  Italian  village,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving and  extending  the  religious  life.  It 
was  a  society  of  such  as  could  not  tiecome 
regular  members  of  a  monastic  establ  shment. 
but  who  would  associate  themselves  under  a 
special  rule,  and  who  were  bound  to  abstain 
from  bearing  arms  (except  for  the  church  or 
native  country),  to  avoid  dances  and  similar 
occasions,  to  observe  certain  prescribed  fasts, 
hours  of  devotion,  etc.  This  institution 
finally  developed  into  a  monastic  attachment 
to  the  order.  There  were  also  female  Ter- 
tiaries. 

In  theology  the  Franciscans  were  rather  in- 
clined to  superstition  and  to  Pelagianism. 
The  modem  Jesuits  are  much  like  them,  and 
have  at  certain  points  only  developed  the 
favorite  ideas  of  the  Franciscans,  as  in  the 
promotion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  (See  Wad- 
ding, Annates  Minorum,  1781-41 ;  Milman, 
Latin  Christianity,  Bk.  IX.  ;  his  life  [in  Ger- 
mani  by  C.  A.  Hase,  Leipzig,  1866,  and  [in 
English]  by  Mre.  Oliphant,  London,  1868, 
and  Miss  Lockhart  [trans,  of  St.  Bonaven- 
ture's  life  of  St.  Francis],  1868,  8d  ed..  1890.) 
His  works  have  several  tmies  been  published, 
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e,g,t  by  Burg,  Cologot:,  1849 ;  Horoy,  Paris, 
1880,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1882,  2d  ed., 
1890.  F.  H.  F. 

Francis  of  Panla,  St.,  b.  at  Paula,  Naples, 
1416  ;  d.  at  Plessis-les-Tours.  France,  April  2, 
1507  ;  entered  a  Franciscan  monastery  when 
he  was  12  years  old  ;  retired  to  a  cave  when 
he  was  14,  and  had  fathered  so  many  hermits 
around  him  when  he  was  20  that  he  could 
found  a  new  order,  which  was  confirmed  bv 
Sixtus  IV.  in  1474,  and  from  Alexander  YI. 
received  the  name  of  "  Minims"  (q.v.).  8t. 
Francis  was  brought  to  France  in  order  to 
prolong  the  life  of  Louis  XL  by  a  miracle, 
but  he  refused  to  try.  (8ee  Holland,  Bistoire 
4e  Saint  Fran^  de  Paule,  Paris,  1876.) 

C.  P. 

FranoU  of  Sales,  St^  b.  at  Sales,  near 
Geneva,  Just  within  the  boundary  of  Bavoy, 
Aug.  21,  1567 ;  d.  at  Lyons,  Dec.  28,  1622. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  ;  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1591,  and  became  bishop 
of  Geneva  in  1602.  He  took  a  verv  active  and 
successful  part  in  the  "  counter-reformation," 
his  converts  from  Protestantism  niunbering 
many  thousands,  and  founded  the  order  of 
Visitants  (q.v.).  He  was  canonized  April  19, 
1665,  and  his  day  set  for  Jan.  29  ;  on  June  19, 
1877,  he  was  declared  by  the  pope  one  of  the 
doctors  of  the  church.  His  collected  works, 
which  ushered  in  the  Quietist  movement,  and 
which  are  in  French,  appeared  in  Paris,  1621, 
16  vols..  6th  ed.,  1861-62,  8  vols..  £ng.  trans, 
by  H.  B.  Mackev,  London,  1886,  sqq.  ;  most 
famous  are  his  Bpirituai  Letters,  £ng.  trans., 
1851,  again,  1871,  8d  ^.,  1880,  and  Introdw- 
tion  to  a  Devout  Life,  many  edd.,  e.^.,  Lon- 
don, 1889  ;  also  On  the  Love  of  Ood,  1889. 
(See  his  life  by  H.  L.  Sidney  iJear,  London, 
1882.) 

Franola  Xavler.    See  Xayier. 

Franoke  (frank-keh),  August  Hennann, 
representative  Pietist ;  b.  at  Li&beck,  March 
22,  1668;  d.  at  Halle,  June  8,  1727.  He 
studied  theology  at  Erfurt  and  Kiel ;  began 
to  give  lectures  at  Leipzig,  1685 ;  founded 
there  (1686) the  "Collegium  philobiblicum," 
a  society  for  Bible  study,  whose  members 
were  called  "  Pietists."  In  1687  he  went  to 
Ltineburg,  where  he  was  converted  while  pre- 
paring a  sermon  on  John  xx.  31 ;  then  to 
Hamburg  and  to  Dresden,  where  he  formed  a 
firm  attachment  for  Spener,  and  shortly  after 
was  again  at  Leipzig.  There  his  lectures 
(1689)  on  the  Paulme  epistles  attracted  great 
audiences  and  awakened  much  interest.  But 
at  the  instigation  of  Carpzov  they  were  inter- 
dicted by  the  faculty  on  account  of  their  al- 
leged doctrinal  errors.  He  next  preached  at 
Erfurt  for  a  while,  with  great  success,  but  in 
1691  the  same  charge  led  to  his  expulsion 
from  the  city  on  a  day's  notice.  Uo  then 
became  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at 
Halle,  1692;  in  1698  his  professorship  was 
changed  to  that  of  theology.  From  1692  to 
1715  he  was  also  pastor  at  Glaucha,  a  suburb 
of  Halle,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  became  pas- 
tor of  St.  Ulrich's,  in  the  city.  Through 
Francke's  presence  Halle  became  for  Pietists 
what  Wittenberg  is  for  Lutherans.    In  1696 


Francke  started  on  a  capital  of  four  thalen 
and  sixteen  groschen  {i.e.,  $8.86  present 
monev),  the  present  of  a  pious  woman,  a 
school  for  poor  children,  and  this  gradually 
led  to  another  school  for  those  who  could  pay  ; 
and  so  step  by  step  he  came  to  the  famous 
orphan  asjlum  at  Halle,  which  he  founded  in 
1698,  which  is  now  one  of  the  great  institu- 
tions of  Germany.  Francke  was  a  good 
friend  to  missions  among  the  heathen  and  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  printing* 
presses  of  the  orphanage  have  been  freely  at 
the  disposal  of  these  two  causes.  (See  life  by 
Guericke,  Halle,  1827,  Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1887,  and  by  G.  Kramer,  Halle,  1880-82,  2 
parts  ;  cf .  R.  Brown,  A.  H.  Francke  and  the 
Orphanage  at  Halle,  Philadelphia  [Am.  S.  S. 
Union],  1884.) 

Frankfort,  The  Ootinoil  o£^  was  convened 
by  Charlemagne  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
794,  attended  by  800  bishops  from  Gk^rmany, 
England,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  and  con- 
demned adoptionism  and  the  canons  of  the  sec- 
ond council  of  Nicsea,  787,  concerning  image- 
worship,  though  they  had  been  accepted  by  the 
pope.    (See  iSansi,  Condi,,  XIII.) 

Frankincense  {lohite),  a  white  and  yellow- 
ish resin,  brittle  and  bitter,  which  burns  long 
with  a  steady  and  odoriferous  flame.  It  is 
called  * '  frank, ' '  or  free,  because  of  the  freeness 
with  which  it  burns  and  gives  forth  its  odors. 
The  best  was  obtained  from  Arabia  (Isa.  Ix. 
6,  Jer.  vi.  20).  It  was  much  used  in  Jewish 
worship  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  Lev.  ii.  1,  2,  15,  xvL  12, 
18),  and  as  a  perfume  (Song  iii.  6,  iv.  6, 14), 
and  as  an  image  of  devotional  fervor  (Ps.  cxlL 
2,  Rev.  viii.  8).  T.  W.  C. 

Fratioelli,  or  Fratricelll,  also  called  Apoi* 
tolical  Brethren,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order ;  separated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century  from  the  mother  institution  by 
pushing  the  vows  of  asceticism  to  the  ex- 
treme ;  entered  into  communication  with  the 
Be^hards,  adopting  various  fantastic  views, 
and  ended  in  open  rebellion  against  the  papacy 
and  other  institutions  of  the  church.  In  1817 
the  pope  ordered  the  Inquisition  to  step  in, 
and  a  number  of  them  were  seized,  con- 
demned, and  burnt.  Fifty  years  later  they 
had  completely  disappeared. 

Free  Ohuroh  of  Scotland.    See  Pbbsbt- 

TERIANIBM. 

Free  Oongregationa,  otherwise  called 
Friends  of  light,  Protestant  Friends,  con- 
gregations of  German  free  thinkers.  In  1840 
W.  F.  Sintenis,  a  Lutheran  preacher  in  Mag- 
deburg, protested  against  the  worship  of 
Christ,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted.  This 
led  to  the  discovery  that  he  did  not  stand  alone, 
for  in  1841 16  clergymen  assembled  at  Gnadao, 
under  the  lead  of  Leberecht  Uhlich,  and  or- 
ganized themselves  under  the  name  of  the 
•*  Friends  of  Light."  They  denied  the  right 
of  the  Magdeburg  Consistory  to  prosecute 
Sintenis,  and  claimed  for  themselves  the  lib* 
erty  of  teaching  what  thev  pleased.  Another 
Icaaer  was  Gustav  Adolf  Wislicenus.  He 
made  a  grest  excitement  by  Ids  Oh  Schrift,  cb 
Oeistf  (Leipzig,  1st  to  4th  ed.,  1845),  which 
abrogated  the  Scriptores  for  the ' '  inner  spirit*' 
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as  the  norm  of  faith.  The  movement  met  n 
genuine  want,  for  an  increasing  number  of 
preachers  and  laymen  joined  it,  and  there  were 
m  1888  116  congregations  belonging  to  the  so- 
called  "  Free  Religious  Congregations  of  Ger- 
many. *  *  (See  the  ann  ual ,  FreireUgioter  KaltH' 
4ar,  edited  by  A.  Specht,  Gotha.  1872,  sqq.) 

Pra«  Spirit,  Br«thr«n  of  tha.    See  Bbbth- 


Thiakan,  another  name  for  rational- 
ists or  thoaa  who  deny  a  rerealed  religion. 
See  DsiBif . 

Fra^-WiU  BapliaU.    See  Baptists,  p.  82. 

Free  Will  sometimes  is  used  to  denote  free 
agency  or  the  power  of  following  one's  pre- 
Tailing  inclination.  This  simply  affirms  that 
man  is  free,  and  therefore  accountable,  which 
no  Christian  disputes.  But  the  term  some- 
times Lb  held  to  mean  that  the  will  is  free  and 
can  contradict  or  change  its  own  preferences. 
This  is  held  bv  many  Arminians,  but  bv  Cal- 
vinists  is  considered  absurd  and  impossible,  as 
well  as  in  the  face  of  such  scriptures  as  "  the 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,"  "the 
natural  man  receive! h  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  .  .  .  neither  can  he  know  them" 
(Rom.  viil.  7,  1  Cor.  ii.  14).  T.  W.  C. 

ProUnahaysen,  Jaoobos  Theodoras  (b.  in 
West  Fnesland  ;  d.  in  New  Jersey,  1747),  a 
clergyman  of  Holland,  who  came  to  America 
in  1719  and  performed  a  great  work  on  the 
Raritan,  N.  J.,  in  rousing  the  churches  and 
winning  souls  for  Christ.  Both  Whitefield  and 
Edwards  recognized  the  excellence  of  his 
evangelistic  labors.  His  son,  Jolfii  (b.  at 
Three  Mile  Run,  N.  J.,  1727;  d.  on  Long 
Island,  Sept.,  1754),  succeeded  him  and  car- 
ried forward  his  work.  His  grandson,  Fred- 
aiiok(b.  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  April  18, 
1753 ;  d.  AprU  18, 1804),  was  eminent  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  His  great-grandson, ,  Thoo- 
dora  (b.  at  Franklin,  Somerset  County,  N.  J., 
March  28, 1787  ;  d.  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
April  12,  1861),  was  eminent  as  a  Christian 
layman,  at  the  bar,  in  the  Senate,  and  as  the 
head  of  the  University  of  the  Cxiy  of  New 
York  (1889),  and  afterward  of  Rutgers  College, 
N.  J.,  1850.  (See  his  memoirs  by  T.  W. 
Chambers.  New  York,  1868.)        T.  W.  C. 

Fr«aoh  Oonfeaalon  of  Faith.    See  Galli- 

CAK  CONFBBBIOR. 

Fr«noh  Pzophets,  Camisards  (q.v.),  who 
came  to  England  in  1706.  and  announced  the 
speedy  commg  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  They 
made  man^  converts,  some  of  them  persons 
of  distinction,  but  their  fanatical  excesses 
soon  put  an  end  to  their  influence.  (See 
Httghson,  A  Copious  Account  of  the  French 
and  English  Prophets^  London,  1814.) 

Franoh  Versiona  of  the  Bible.  See  Bible, 
pw  105. 

Freppel,  Rt.  Rer.  Oharlee  Bmile,  Roman 
Catholic,  bishop  of  Angers,  France ;  b.  at 
Obernai  (Bas  Rhin),  France,  July  1,  1827 ; 
studied  at  Strassburg  ;  was  professor  of  sacred 
eloquence  in  the  faculty  of  Roman  Catholic 
theology  in  Paris,  1854-70,  when  he  became 


bishop.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  outspoken 
ultramontanism  in  the  French  Assembly.  His 
numerous  writings  embrace  Les  peris  apos- 
talimves  et  leur  /poqttc,  Paris,  1859,  2d  ed., 
1870  ;  Les  apologistes  Chretiens  au  devxihne 
siecle,  1860,  3d  ed.,  1866;  St.  IrM^e,  1861  ; 
Exainen  critique  delaviede  Jisus  de  M.  Hcnan, 
1863  (numerous  edd.) ;  TertuUten,  1864,  2 
vols. ;  St.  Cyprien,  1865, 8ded.,  1875;  CUment 
d'Alexandne,  1865,  2d  ed.,  1873;  OHghne, 
1868  ;  (Euvres  poUmiques,  1874,  2d  ed,  1888  ; 
Discourse  on  the  Monastic  Order,  Eng.  trans., 
London,  1876 ;  A  propos  du  eentenaire  de 
Luther^  Paris,  1883 ;  La  B/colutionfran^aise 
d  propos  du  eentenaire  de  1780,  1880. 

Friedxioh,  Johann,  D.D.  (Munich,  1862), 
Old  Catholic;  b.  at  Poxdorf,  Upper  Fran- 
conia,  Bavaria,  May  5, 1886  ;  studied  at  Bam- 
berg and  Munich  ;  was  professor  of  theology 
in  the  latter  university,  1865-82,  and  since  has 
been  professor  of  history  in  the  philosophical 
faculty.  His  numerous  writings  embrace 
Kirdicngeschichte  Deutsehlands,  Bamberg, 
1867-69,  2  parts  ;  Tagebuch  des  vaticanischen 
Com:Us  fftfiihrt,  Nflrdlmgen,  1871.  2d  ed., 
1873 ;  Zur  Verteidigung  meincs  Tagebuch, 
1872 ;  Oescfiichte  des  vcUieaiusehen  uondls, 
Bonn,  1877-67, 3  vols.  ;  Beitrdgeeur  OesefUchte 
di'S  Jesuiten-Ordcns,  Munich,  1881  ;  Die  Con- 
stantinisehe  Schenkung,  NOrdlingen,  1889. 

Freylinghansen,  Johann  Anastaains,  Piet* 
ist ;  b.  at  Gandersheim,  36  m.  s.w.  of  Bruns- 
wick, Dec.  2, 1670  ;  d.  at  Halle,  Feb.  12, 1789. 
He  was  educated  at  Jena  and  Halle  ;  became 
Francke's  (q.v.)  assistant,  first  in  the  church 
at  Glaucha,  1695,  and  then  In  the  Ulrichs 
church  in  Halle,  1715  ;  his  son-ln-law,  1715, 
and  his  successor  in  the  management  of  the 
Orphanage  and  in  the  pastorate  of  the  church, 
1727.  lie  exerted  a  wide  and  holy  influence  ; 
edited  several  hymn-books,  and  was  himself 
an  admired  livmn- writer  (ed.  Grote,  Halle, 
1855).  Miss  Wink  worth  has  translated  sev- 
eral of  his  44  hymns  in  her  Lyra  Oermanica, 
London,  1855,  6th  ed..  1875.  (See  his  life  by 
A.  Walter,  Berlin,  1864.) 

FridoUn  (Fridold),  **  the  first  apostle  of  the 
Alemanni,"  the  patron  saint  of  St.  Glarus, 
Switzerland ;  was  a  native  of  Scotland ;  la- 
bored as  a  missionary  in  Gaul,  where  he  re- 
stored the  congregation  of  St.  Hilary  at 
Poitiers,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  Arian- 
ism,  and  in  Germany,  where  he  founded  a 
monastery  in  Slkkingen,  an  island  in  the 
Rhine,  near  Basel.  He  lived  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, and  his  biography,  written  4  centuries 
later  and  in  a  very  legendary  strain,  is  found 
in  Mone,  QueUensammlung  a.  badischen  Lan- 
desgeschiehte,  Carlsruhe.  1845,  vol.  i. 

Friendly  Islands,  a  group  in  the  South 
Pacific,  numbering  150,  and  extending  from 
18'  5'  to  22"  29'  8.  lat.  and  173'  52'  to  176* 
10'  W.  long.  The  soil  is  very  productive,  but 
water  is  scarce  and  bad.  The  largest  island 
is  Tonga,  which  has  an  area  of  128  sq.m. 
The  climate  is  debilitating,  being  damp  and 
variable.  The  people  are  intellectually  the 
leaders  of  the  Poljrneshin  race.  Their  govern- 
ment bore  a  curious  resemblance  to  that  of 
Japan  in  that  there  were .  two  rulers,  one 
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nominally  the  chief  and  greatly  revered,  but 
Tvith  little  authority,  and  anotner  the  actual 
ruler.  Now  there  is  only  one  king.  The 
islands  were  discovered  by  Tasman  m  1648, 
and  received  their  name  frora  Captain  Cook 
on  account  of  their  kind  treatment  of  him  on 
his  visit.  The  first  missionaries  came  in  1797, 
but  were  compelled  to  leave  in  1800.  Work 
was  again  resumed  by  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society  in  1826 ;  in  1884  a  great  revival 
broke  out,  and  in  10  years  the  evangelization 
of  the  islands  may  be  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted. In  1885  they  sent  missionaries  to  con- 
vert the  Fijians  I  (See  Sarah  Stock  Parmer, 
Tonga  and  the  Friendly  Islands,  with  a  Sketch 
of  their  Mimon  Mstorp,  London,  1855.) 

FVlends  of  Ood,  the  name,  derived  from 
John  XV.  15,  of  a  secret  union  of  mystics, 
clerical  and  lay,  in  Germany  and  Switzerland 
during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  among  the  people  by 
unobtrusive  means  a  true  knowledge  of  God 
and  spiritual  thin^  in  that  sadly  degenerate 
perioa.  Very  little  definite  is  known  about 
them.  The  leaders  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  unnamed  **  Great  Friend  of  God,"  Eck- 
art,  Tauler,  John  of  RuysbrOk,  Henry  of  Suro, 
Nicholas  of  Strassburg,  Henry  of  NCrdlingen, 
the  abbot  Conrad  of  Kaisersheim,  the  laymen 
Henry  of  Rheinfeld  in  the  Aargau,  a  knight 
of  Landsberg,  and  Rulman  Merswin.  ^>any 
Dominican  nuns  belonged  to  them.  They 
were  spread  over  the  Khine  country  from 
Switzerland  to  the  Netherlands.  Basel,  Strass- 
burg,  and  Cologne  are  the  cities  chiefly  men- 
tioned in  their  nistory.  The  lay  element  in 
the  course  of  time  ran  into  excesses,  which 
exposed  the  union  to  persecution  through  the 
Inquisition,  and  ultimately  to  practical  extinc- 
tion. 

The  mysterious  character  known  only  as 
the  "  great  beloved  Friend  of  God  from  the 
Oberland  "  (i,e.,  from  the  canton  of  Bern 
south  of  the  Lake  of  Thun,  with  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Unterwalden  and  Uri),  and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Nicholas  of  Basel,  was  b.  at 
Basel  in  1817,  and  d.  probably  at  Entlebuch, 
near  Luzern,  Switzerland,  about  1419,  where 
he  had  gathered  a  community  of  a  monastic 
kind  for  Bible  study  and  ascetic  practice  in 
1874.  He  exerted  a  powerful  influence  mainly 
through  his  personality.  It  was  from  him 
that  Rulman  Merswin  and  Tauler  learned 
their  spiritual  views.  (Cf.  Lutolf  in  Jnhrbuch 
fUr  ichweizer.  Gesch.,  I..  8,  sqq.  ;  Francis 
Beven,  Three  Friends  of  God,  London,  1887.) 
See  Mtbticibh. 

Friends  (Qaaker8)|  The  Religions  Society 
of. 

History, — George  Fox  was  bom  in  1624. 
His  public  ministry  began  about  1647.  At 
that  time  England  was  in  a  state  of  confusion 
which  was  no  less  religious  than  political. 
Besides  the  well-estabilsned  Anglican,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Independent  bodies  there  were 
a  great  number  of  subordinate  sects,  mostly 
short-lived.  There  were  also  many  earnest, 
honest  individuals  seeking  rest  for  their  souls 
by  trying  one  connection  after  another,  and 
many  who  were  unattached.  They  had  a 
common  distrust  of  Romanism  and  of  infidel- 


ity, and  a  common  willingness  to  settle  all 
questions  by  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  when  it  could  be  ascertained. 

Into  this  eeething  religious  unrest  plunged 
the  fervid  spirit  of  (Jeorge  Fox.  He  was  an 
illiterate  man,  but,  like  all  the  earnest  people 
of  the  times,  he  was  a  devoted  student  of  the 
Bible.  But  above  any  assistance  he  cained 
from  this  source  he  exalted  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained by  direct  spiritual  communion  with  his 
God.  In  the  fields  and  in  his  shoemaker  shop 
he  was  conscious  of  a  Divine  Power,  which 
not  only  gave  him  personal  direction  as  to  his 
actions,  but  revealed  to  him  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures  and  gave  him  his  theologi- 
cal and  ethical  opinions.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  studied  other  books,  and  the  clergy 
and  others  whom  he  consulted  he  found  to  be 
miserable  comforters,  and  not  until  it  was  re- 
vealed to  him  that  *'  there  is  one,  even  Christ 
Jesus,  that  can  minister  to  thy  condition,**  did 
he  find  any  rest  for  his  soul.  Then,  one  by 
one,  the  truths  of  Christianity  were  revealed 
to  him,  and  he,  with  untiring  industry  and 
fearlessness,  ministered  to  whomsoever  would 
listen,  to  the  dav  of  his  death  in  1690. 

The  central  fart  of  his  |)reaching  was  the 
immanence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  heart  of 
every  man.  To  this  he  felt  commissioned  to 
call  the  Attention  of  all.  He  placed  it  as  su- 
perior to  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
by  its  moving  that  they  w^ere  written,  though 
he  willingly  admitted  they  could  not  be  con- 
tradictory. 

In  addition  to  this  central  truth  he  empha- 
sized the. spiritual  nature  of  baptism  and  the 
communion,  the  methods  of  holding  meetings, 
by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  might  have  free 
course  and  use  any  instrument  it  pleased  to 
deliver  its  messages,  the  unscriptural  char- 
acter of  all  oaths  and  of  all  war,  the  evil  of 
flattering  vanity  by  removing  the  hat  in  courts 
of  justice  and  elsewhere,  and  of  making  any 
distinction  among  men  by  the  use  of  the  plural 
pronoun  to  some.  He  preached  against  tithes 
and  demanded  a  free  ministry.  He  oblected 
to  the  common  names  of  the  months  and  davs 
of  the  week  because  they  oridnated  in  the 
customs  of  honoring  heathen  c^ities,  and  op- 
posed the  common  amusements  of  the  day,  as 
tendhig  to  divert  the  thoughts  from  things  of 
greater  import. 

His  teaching  seemed  to  fall  on  prepared 
hearts.  Almost  immediately  men  and  women 
adopted  the  same  views,  and  eveiy  meeting 
added  to  the  number.  A  convert  became  an 
apostle,  and  in  a  little  time  all  £ngland  was 
aware  of  the  new  sect.  In  the  chiirclies,  or 
"  steeple  houses,"  as  George  Fox  would  call 
them,  in  the  fields  and  streets,  men  flocked  to 
the  meetings  by  thousands,  and  "  the  power 
of  the  Lord  was  over  all  and  many  were  con- 
vinced," as  the  record  frequently  says. 

But  the  work  did  not  go  on  without  oppo- 
sition. The  preaching  of  the  Spirit  was  con- 
strued as  degradin)E[  the  Bible,  and  the  zeal- 
ous, strict  constructionists  of  the  dav  brought 
up  many  a  charge  of  blasphemy.  The  refusal 
to  pay  tithes  struck  at  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical  authority.  The  objections  to 
taking  an  oath  weie  used  to  establish  the 
charge   of  disloyalty.      The   justices  were 
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offended  at  the  refusal  to  remove  their  hats, 
and  the  plain-speaking  of  the  ''  Friends/'  as 
they  began  to  call  themselves,  made  them 
man^r  enemies.  Then  began  a  career  of  per- 
secution which  lasted  through  the  civil  wars, 
the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  to  a  less  extent  during  that 
of  James  II.,  **  insomuch  that  there  were 
seldom  less  than  1000  in  prison  for  Truth's 
testimony,"*  and  in  1662  there  were  over 
4000  in  Drison  at  one  time. 

Frienas  were  immured  in  loathsome  jails 
for  months,  with  and  without  trial.  Every 
ignominy  and  degrading  punishpient  which 
misguided  religious  zeal,  malice,  and  offended 
pride  could  suggest  were  heaped  upon  them. 
They  bore  them  uncomplaininglv,  refusing  to 
offer  any  phvsical  resistance,  refusing  to  take 
advantage  ox  any  opportunity  to  escape,  and 
while  of  ttimes  speaking  plainly  against  hypoc- 
risv  and  cruelty,  ref usmg  to  utter  any  ma- 
licious harshness  in  return.  In  an  address  to 
the  king  and  parliament,  in  1680,  it  was  shown 
that  %&  Quakers  had  died  in  prison  since 
1660,  most  of  them  from  cruel  treatment. 

This  spectacle  had  its  effect.  The  new  re- 
lirion  was  well  advertised.  Honest  seekers 
after  truth  were  drawn  to  examination,  to  re- 
spect, to  conviction  b^  such  devotion,  and  the 
society  rapidly  grew  m  numbers. 

The  name  Quakers  was  given  to  them  in 
scorn,  in  1650,  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  at 
Derby,  a  Mr.  Bennett,  whom  George  Fox 
bade  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
The  name  spread  so  generally  that  it  was 
soon  practically  accepted  by  them,  though 
"  Friends*'  appears  in  all  their  public  records 
and  their  internal  intercourse. 

There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  members  in  the  17th  century.  Inside 
of  10  years  from  the  beginning  of  George 
Fox's  preaching  there  were  60  ministers  con- 
tinually travelhng  about  the  country,  except 
when  they  were  in  prison. 

Tiie  converts  were  men  and  women  from 
the  educated  and  upper  classes  as  well  as  from 
the  lower.  University  men  gave  their  talents 
and  learning  to  frame  the  theology  of  the 
church  on  the  lines  of  George  Fox.  Men  of 
^ntle  birth  forsook  their  cliances  of  promo- 
tion and  incurred  the  hostility  of  their  fam- 
ilies to  join  the  persecuted  sect.  Civil  and 
military  offioets  gave  up  positions  in  response 
to  the  call  of  a  Quaker  preacher  to  **  mind 
the  Light  that  was  in  thenk!'  But  whatever 
their  position  before  joining  they  grasped  each 
other's  hands  in  perfect  equality  in  the  Friends' 
meeting. 

After  George  Fox  the  men  most  effective  in 
determining  the  development  of  the  society 
were  Robert  Barclay,  Isaac  Pennington,  and 
William  Penn.  Their  writings  are  Quaker 
standards. 

The  discipline  of  the  society,  which  appears 
to  have  been  largely  due  to  the  constructive 
talent  of  the  founaer,  was  put  in  force  in 
1688.  In  a  body  of  which  each  member  pro- 
fessed to  be  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  was 
difficult  to  limit  the  individual  liberty  by  any 
discipline,  and  a  secession  ensucKl  on  this  ac- 
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count.  The  seceding  body  was  small  and 
soon  disappeared. 

On  the  accession  of  William  III.  to  the 
English  throne  the  persecutions  of  the  Qua- 
kers ceased.  In  common  with  other  dissenters 
they  suffered  somewhat  from  their  refusal  to 
pay  tithes  and  from  political  disabilities,  but 
their  patient  firmness  had  conquered  their 
enemies,  and  special  laws  were  enacted  to 
meet  their  scruples. 

The  idea  of  Gkorge  Fox  and  his  early  co- 
workers, that  they  were  not  founding  a  sect, 
but  inaugurating  a  general  revival  of  Chris- 
tianity, seems  from  this  time  on  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  Adhering  to  the  form  of  dress 
which  characterized  simple  people  of  the  early 
time,  they  soon  became  peculiar  in  dress  as 
9veli  as  in  language.  Their  method  of  wor- 
ship, their  separation  from  the  common  amuse- 
ments of  the  people,  tended  to  emphasize  the 
sectarian  idea.  Thev  lived  quiet  and  godly 
lives,  were  active  and  prominent  in  moral  re- 
forms and  philanthropic  work,  and  treasured 
up  the  teachings  and  methods  of  their  pred« 
ecessors  with  jealous  care. 

After  1700  they  probably  steadily  declined 
in  numbers  in  Great  Britain.  ^  Converts  from 
outside  rarely  came  in.  Their  jealous  care  of 
the  flock  did  not  prevent  individual  secessions ; 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  many  who  did  not  desire 
such  circumscribed  lives,  induced  them.  Mar- 
riage  with  outsiders  was  a  "  disownable"  act, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  much  loss.  The  sim- 
plicitj  and  honesty  of  Quaker  life  fostered  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  the  attainment  of 
positions  of  trust  and  profit,  and  from  being 
despised  they  became  honorable,  and  this  also 
was  probably  a  cause  of  declension.  The 
number  of  j^riends  in  1700  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  50,000  to  100,000  in  Great 
Britain,  though  no  census  was  taken.  In 
1880  this  was  reduced  to  about  18.000.  Of 
recent  years  Friends  in  England  have  gone 
into  widelv  extended  missionary  and  evange- 
listic work  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a 
gain  of  membership  has  resulted.  Probably 
80,000  adults  are  now  in  the  home  mission 
schools,  many  of  whom  will  ultimately  be 
members. 

FriendH  in  America^—ln.  1656  Mary  Fisher 
and  Anne  Austin  arrived  in  Boston.  They 
were  not  welcome.  Their  books  were  burned 
and  they  imprisoned,  examined  for  signs  of 
witchcraft,  and  sent  back  to  Barl»does. 
Strict  laws  were  enacted  against  the  entrance 
of  Quakers  into  the  colony,  death  being  the 
penalty  for  continued  visits,  and  this  was  suf- 
fered by  4  Quakers.  Many  others  were  im- 
prisoned until  released  by  an  order  from 
Charles  II.  Many  hantshed  from  Massachu- 
setts found  toleration  in  Rhode  Island.  Wan- 
dering ministers  preached  Quakerism  all 
through  the  colonics  and  made  converts. 
George  Fox  and  about  12  other  Friends  came 
over  in  1671  to  the  West  Indies,  and  after- 
ward traversed  the  colonies  from  Virginia  to 
Rhode  Island.  Many  Friends  emigrated  and 
settled,  especially  at  this  early  day.  in  New 
Jersey.  William  Penn  conceived  the  idea  of 
securing  a  home  in  America,  where  Friends 
and  all  others  should  have  religious  liberty, 
and  through  his  influence  at  court  obtained 
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from  James  II.  a  grant  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
exchange  fur  a  sum  of  money  which  the  gov- 
ernment owed  Admiral  Penn,  his  father. 
Friends  then  suffering  greatly  in  England 
came  over  in  great  numbers.  The  rehgio as 
and  political  liberty  enjoyed,  the  securitv 
from  Indian  massacre,  ootained  by  equitable 
dealings,  and  the  easy  terms  allowed  by  the 
proprietor  brought  in  oUier  religious  profes- 
sors, and  the  colony  greatly  flourished,  though 
at  the  expense  of  endless  trouble  and  dis- 
appointment to  William  Penn.  Friends  for 
70  years  maintained  an  ascendency  in  the 
management  of  the  government,  and  in  that 
time  the  peace  with  the  Indians  was  unbroken* 
They  voluntarily  retired  rather  than  take  any 
responsibility  for  the  military  measures  which 
preceded  the  French  and  Indian  and  Revolu<» 
tionary  wars. 

The  growth  of  the  society  in  America  con- 
tinued longer  than  in  England,  but  for  the 
same  causes  quietism  succeeded  aggressive- 
neas,  and  there  was  probably  decline  in  num- 
bers during  the  18th  century. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light  pressed  by 
the  early  Friends,  partly  on  account  of  its 
great  importance  in  their  eves,  and  partly  be- 
cause largely  lost  sight  oi  by  the  Christian 
Church,  l^came  in  the  minds  of  some  of  their 
successors  of  almost  exclusive  importance. 
The  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
advantages  gained  by  the  crucihxion  of  Christ 
were  in  various  degrees  minimized  by  many 
Friends  in  America,  while  others  held  the 
commonly  accepted  orthodox  theology  on  the 
subject,  and  pressed  it  as  a  necessary  article 
of  faitii.  Between  the  two  stood  many  who, 
while  orthodox  themselves,  were  opposed  to 
the  imposition  of  any  creed.  These  latter 
mainly  united  with  the  non-orthodox  party, 
and  a  separation  was  precipitated  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Ohio,  and  In- 
diana yearly  meetings,  in  1827  and  1828,  the 
majority  of  members  in  the  three  former  going 
with  the  non^orthodox  party.  Elias  Hicks,  a 
minister  from  Long  Island,  was  prominent 
in  the  movement,  and  gave  this  branch  its 
name  of  "  Hicksite,'"  a  name  which  they  have 
never  formally  accepted.  The  others  are 
called  **  Orthodox."  In  the  yearly  meetings 
of  London,  Dublin,  New  England,  and  North 
Carolina  there  was  no  separation,  and  they 
recognized  the  Orthodox  branch  as  being  the 
true  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Hicksites  have  decreased  in  numbers 
since  the  separation.  So  have  the  Orthodox 
east  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  in  the  West,  espe- 
cially in  Indiana  and  Iowa,  there  has  been  a 
great  development,  partly  from  emigration 
and  partly  from  aggressive  preaching  of  evan- 
gelical ideas.  The  original  Quaker  doctrine 
of  the  Inner  Light  has  not  been  pressed,  and 
tiiat  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  taken  its 
place.  On  account  of  this  doctrinal  change, 
and  various  innovations  in  the  manner  of  wor- 
ship, a  small  secession  has  taken  place  in  some 
of  the  yearly  meetings.  Philadelphia  held  its 
membership  together  by  taking  an  indepen- 
dent position,  not  recognizing  either  side  to 
the  controversy,  but  all  the  otner  main  yearly 
meetings  have  owned  the  larger  bodies. 

Missionary  work  has  greatly  increased  in 


recent  years  in  the  orthodox  branch.  The^ 
now  have  missions  in  Alaska,  Mexico,  Jamai- 
ca, Madagascar,  Syria,  Constantinople,  and 
among  the  Southern  negroes.  Sunday-school 
work  has  also  had  a  great  d(}velopu<  nt. 

OrganuoHon.—The  yearljjr  meetings  are, 
while  professing  to  hold  to  similar  beliefs  and 
methods,  and  sending  fraternal  greetings,  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  There  are  now  18 
among  the  Orthodox,  viz.,  London,  Dublin, 
Canada.  New  England,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Western  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Kansas, 
and  among  4he  Hicksites,  7,  viz..  New  York, 
Genesee,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois.  All  members  may  attend 
these  meetings  and  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. There  is  no  presiding  officer.  A 
**  clerk"  writes  out  a  minute  when  a  conclu- 
sion is  reached  and  reads  it  to  the  meeting, 
which  modifies  it  to  suit.  No  vote  is  taken, 
the  clerk  estimating  the  spiritual  weight,  as 
well  as  the  numbers  on  eauch  side,  in  case  of 
a  disagreement.  In  almost  every  case  the 
minute  by  common  agreement  represents  the 
'*  sense"  of  the  meeting.  The  decision  of  the 
yearly  meeting  is  conclusive  and  supreme  in 
Its  own  limits.  In  each  yearly  meeting  there 
are  a  number  of  quarterly  meetings,  which 
report  annually  the  state  of  afi^alrs  in  their 
limits  and  forward  suggestions  for  changes. 
Under  the  quarterly  meetings  are  the  monthly 
meetings,  the  real  executive  bodies  of  the  so- 
ciety. They  keep  their  lists  of  members. 
Judge  on  admissions,  deal  with  offenders 
agamst  the  discipline,  who,  unless  by  loving 
care  brought  to  acknowledge  their  fault,  are 
disowned. 

The  first  convert  of  GJeorge  Fox  was  a 
woman.  Many  of  the  early  ministers  were 
women.  A  Quaker  woman,  id  spite  of  many 
difficulties,  held  a  religious  service  with  the 
Sultan,  and  another  with  the  pope.  The 
first  missionaries  to  America  were  women. 
No  distinction  was  made  between  the  sexes  in 
the  church,  and  women's  business  meetings 
were  established  bv  George  Fox.  At  present 
either  the  women  have  their  separate  business 
meetings,  almost  co-ordinate  with  the  men,  or 
men  and  women  meet  in  session  together  on 
an  equal  footing.  Matters  relating  to  chari- 
table work  and  to  their  own  sex  constitute  the 
principal  business  of  women's  meeting. 

The  officers  of  the  church  are  ministers, 
elders,  and  overseers.  The  latter  are  the 
agents  of  the  monthly  meeting  in  doing  their 
work.  Meetings  may  be  without  ministers 
and  elders,  or  they  may  have  several.  Minis- 
ters, according  to  Quaker  theory,  are  made 
by  the  Lord,  and  the  church  only  '^ao 
knowledges*'  that  a  gift  in  the  ministry  has 
been  conferred  on  them.  There  is  no  special 
theological  training  for  ministers  as  distinct 
from  the  laity.  'Die  duty  of  the  elder  is  to 
advise  and  assist  the  minister. 

The  yearly  meetings  correspond  with  one 
another.  Ministers  travel  from  one  to  an- 
other, as  "  Truth  may  open  the  way."  The 
right  of  membership  m  one  involves  the  right 
in  another,  if  the  holder  changes  his  residence. 

Immorality  of  all  kinds  is  repressed.  If 
the  party  will  not  amend  and  express  contri- 
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don  he  is  tamed  out  of  the  body.  Creditors 
are  required  to  pay  all  Just  debto,  even  though 
le^Ily  diflchargea  by  bankrupt  laws. 

There  is  a  set  form  for  marriages,  which  are 
recognized  as  religious  occasions,  and  no  di- 
vorce  is  allowed.  Marrying  non- members  is 
no  longer  in  most  places  an  occasion  for  dis- 
ciplinary dealing. 

The  poor  in  the  meeting  are  well  provided 
for  by  a  sum  of  money  which  is  voluntarily 
contributed  and  disbursed  by  special  officers. 
Their  children  are  freely  educated. 

There  are  good  schools  and  colleges  through- 
out the  society,  which,  except  in  the  West, 
educate  the  most  of  their  children.  Besides 
various  smaller  dav  schools,  there  are  the 
boarding  schools,  the  oldest  of  which  are  at 
Ack worth,  England,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
Westham.  Pa.  Haverford  College,  near 
Philadelphia,  is  the  leading  orthodox  college 
for  young  men,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  near  by,  for 
young  women.  There  are  besides,  amonff  the 
orthodox,  Guilford  College,  North  Carolina, 
Wilmington  College,  Ohio,  Earlham  College, 
Indiana,  and  Penn  College,  Iowa.  The  Hicks- 
ites  have  an  excellent  educational  system,  cul- 
minating in  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsyl- 
yaoia. 

DocTRiNKS.— Qeorge  Fox  refused  to  write 
out  an  exhaustive  creed,  and  advised  his 
friends  to  confine  their  statements  of  belief  to 
the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  the  church  has 
never  bound  itself  by  the  general  adoption  of 
anv'  succinct  and  Yrell-defined  statement  of 
belief. 

The  doctrine  of  a  supernatural  "inner 
light'*  or  "grace  of  God"  is  the  cardinal 
point  of  Quaker  belief.  A  sufficient  amount 
of  this  is  given  to  all  men,  even  heathen  who 
have  never  heard  of  Christ,*  for  their  8al?a> 
Uon,  though  this  li^^ht  may  be  disregarded 
and  smothered.  This  Comforter  was  con- 
ferred in  greater  measure  as  a  result  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ.  The  divinity  of 
Christ  and  his  atonement  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  are  fully  recognized  by  the 
orthodox  body. 

This  Holy  spirit  is  to  be  the  practical  guide 
In  the  exercise  of  religious  ^fts  and  in  assem- 
blies for  worship.  Ueligious  meetings  are 
therefore  conducted  on  the  basis  of  silence, 
without  prearranged  services.  Any  person 
may  preach  or  pray  as  he  is  moved  thereto. 
If  there  is  no  speaking,  acceptable  worship 
may  be  performed  by  quiet  communion  with 
God.  Meetings  are  held  twice  a  week  in 
many  places,  where  there  Is  no  speaking  for 
months ;  in  others  nearly  the  whole  time  is 
taken  up.  In  some  of  the  orthodox  meetings 
of  the  West  singing  is  recognized,  and  there 
is  a  tendencv  toward  the  prearran^emcnt  of 
services  and  the  establishment  of  pastors, 
though  this  is  strenuously  objected  to  on  the 
ground  of  limiting  the  free  course  of  the 
Divine  Spirit 

Ministry  may  be  exercised  only  by  the  pro 
pulsion  of  the  Spirit  as  to  time,  place,  and 
substance.  Hence  there  are  no  prepared  ser- 
mons, but  each  minister  must  lay  himself 
open  before  the  Lord  and  give  out  the  mes- 
sage committed  to  him.  It  was  one  of  George 
Fox*s  first  "  openings* '  that  to  be  educated  at 


Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  not  enough  to 
make  a  man  a  minister.  The  Lord  makes 
the  minister  and  the  church  records  its  belief 
of  the  faet.  A  diligent  studj  of  the  Scrip- 
tures rather  spiritual  than  historical  should 
be  the  duty  of  all. 

Ministers  should  not  be  paid  for  preaching. 
If  poor  and  called  to  exercise  their  gifts,  they 
ana  their  families  are  supported  by  the  church. 
The  distinction  should  be  closely  drawn. 

As  regards  the  ordinances,  Friends  take  the 
extreme  pntl-ritualistic  ground.  '^^^  be- 
lieve all  forms  were  done  away  in  uhrist, 
and  that  spiritual  baptism  and  communion 
only  are  required  of  Christians.  It  is  these 
which  save,  and  without  them  there  can  be  no 
salvation.  The  forms  only  give  a  false  rest, 
and  satisfy  without  giving  the  deeper  experi- 
ence. 

Nevertheless,  if  they  thought  water  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  com- 
manded in  the  New  Testament  to  be  perpet- 
ually observed,  they  would  consider  the  obli- 
gation binding.  They  believe  a  closer  inspec- 
tion will  See,  in  some  of  the  passages  where 
they  are  seemingly  commandcKl,  a  permission 
of  them,  as  in  the  cases  of  circumcision  and 
washing  of  feet,  in  deference  to  Jewish  prej- 
udices. The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
of  fire  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Christ's 
dispensation,  and  Paul  thanks  God  he  bap 
tized  so  few.  The  command  which  estab- 
lished the  Lord's  Supper  is  given  in  one  of 
the  gospels,  "  This  do  ye.atoft  a$  ye  drink  it, 
in  remembrance  of  me,/'  and  in  others  the 
mandatory  part  is  entirely  omitted,  showing 
how  little  importance  the  writer  attached  to 
it. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others.  Friends 
discard  the  forms  alike  as  necessary  and  as 
trpical  rites,  and  as  not  required  by  the  New 
I'estament. 

They  believe  in  the  absoluteness  of  the 
command  not  to  take  human  life.  Hence 
self-defence  which  involves  killing  is  unjus- 
tifiable. The  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  brought  out,  as  it  is,  in  direct  contrast 
with  the  old  dispensation,  is,  in  their  minds,  a 
positive  and  ever  present  obligation.  Hence 
they  cannot  go  to  war  or  sanction  it  by  pay- 
ing* taxes  ostensibly  laid  for  war  purposes. 

Christ  and  the  Apostle  James  forbade  all 
oaths.  Friends  believe  this  prohibition  extends 
to  judicial  as  well  as  profane  swearing.  In 
England  and  America  their  affirmation  is  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  an  oath. 

They  oppose  slavery.  George  Fox  advised 
manumission  of  slaves,  and  Friends  cleared 
their  skirts  of  it,  even  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  long  before  the  civil  war.  In  the 
days  of  the  anti -slavery  agitation  they  were  in 
favor  of  peaceable  abolition. 

They  believe  in  simplicity  of  life  and  man- 
ners, absolute  religious  equality,  and  plain 
speakinj^.  '  Most  of  them  have  abandoned  the 
peculiarities  which  these  principles  led  the 
early  Friends  into,  as  being  more  especially 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, but  the  principles  themselves  are  still 
vital. 

They  are  believers  in  temperance.  Nearly 
all  are  total  abstainers,  ana  the  extinguish^ 
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meDt  of  drinking  in  their  membership  is  going 
through  the  same  stages  as  the  extinguish- 
ment of  slavery. 


STATISTICS. 
NcTMBBB  aw  Mkxbsbs. 


Ybarlt 
Hbktinqb. 

"Orthodox," 
"Lai^er 
Bodies.'* 

*»  Orthodox," 

"  Smaller 

Bodies." 

"Hlcksite." 

London 

Dublin 

Canada  

Kew  England . 
New  York.... 

^yvuOdCG*  •  •  •  ■ « 

Philadelphia.  . 

BalHmore 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Western  (Ind.). 

riinols 

Iowa 

15,000 

2,700 

800 

4,900 

8,700 

•  •  •      •  • 

6,fi00 
1,000 
5,200 
4,200 
22^000 
18,400 

•*«••• 

10,600 

8,500 

"Hi 

80 
110 

■"ado 

8,400 

"fido 

•  «  •       •• 

fiOO 
600 

'2,  WO 

1,600 

13,400 

8,000 

•  •     •  •  « 

800 
1,800 

•  •    ■   a   a   ■ 

1,100 

Kansas 

Total 

97,400 

6,040 

21,500 

The  periodicals  published  by  the  society 
are,  in  England,  The  Friend  (London).  Ths 
British  Friend  (Glasgow),  Frienda*  Quarterly 
Examiner  (Southampton);  in  America,  by 
the  orthodox  branch,  The  Friend  and  Friend»* 
JZ^ok»r  (Philadelphia),  Christian  TTorA^t^  (Chi- 
cago) ;  by  the  Hicksite  branch.  Friendi'  Intel- 
ligencer and  Journal  (Philadelphia),  and  by 
the  smaller  bodies,  Tfte  Western  Friend  (Kan- 
sas). The  Student  (Philadelphia)  is  an  educa- 
tional monthly. 

Bibliography. — T^ie  Journal  of  George 
Fox  (London,  1004,  7th  ed.  [latest],  1852),  (an 
autobiography  from  which  we  learn  his  spirit 
and  method  of  work) ;  The  History  of  the 
Life  of  Tfvomas  EUwood,  1714,  rep.  in  Morley 's 
Universal  Library,  1885  (an  important  auto- 
biography) ;  Rol)ert  Barclay,  An  Apology  for 
the  True  vhristian  Divinity,  as  t/ie  same  is 
held  forth  and  preached  by  the  People  caUed, 
in  scorn,  Quakers  (in  liatin,  Amsterdam, 
1676,  trans,  by  himself  into  English,  London, 
1678),  12th  ed.,  1855,  rep.  Philadelphia  (the 
standard  doctrinal  work  of  the  Society)  ;  the 
writings  of  William  Penn  (1667  saq.,  e.g.,  No 
Gross,  no  Croum,  Philadelphia)  and  Isaac  Pen- 
ington   (1648  sqq.,   collected  ed.,  Philadel- 

Shia,  4  vols.)  are  very  voluminous  ;  William 
ewell,  of  Amsterdam,  History  of  (he  lUse, 
Increase,  and  Progress  of  the  Christian  Peo- 
p20  caUed  Quakers,  London,  1722,  rep.  ed., 
Philadelphia,  1844,  various  cdd.  (the  most 
comprehensive  history  of  Early  Friends); 
James  Bowden,  History  of  tlie  Society  of 
Friends  in  America,  London.  1850^54,  2  vols, 
(worth  consulting) :  the  works  of  Joseph 
John  Qurney,  London,  1810  sqq.,  e.g..  Essays 
on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and  Practical 
Operations  of  Christianity,  1825,'  6th  ed., 
1840  ;  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  the  Authority, 
Purpose,  and  Effects  of  Christianity^  and  espe- 
cially on  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption,  1824, 28d 
ed.,  1855  ;  Obserwttions  on  the  Religious -Pe* 
eiiliarities  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  1824,  9th 
ed.,  1859  (contain  the  basis  of  the  modem 
evangelical  movement) ;  Thomas  Evans,  Ex- 


positian  of  the  Faith  of  the  Society  of  FHends, 
Philadelphia,  1827,  later  edd.  (fives  the  or- 
thodox view  of  the  subject),  and  Samuel  M. 
Janney,  History  of  Friends  to  1828,  Philadel- 
phia, 1859-67,  4  vols,  (gives  the  Hicksite 
view) ;  the  Books  of  Discipline  of  the  various 
yearlv  meetings  summarize  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  iViends.  Thomas  Clarkson,  A 
Portr<Miture  of  Quakerism,  Loudon,  1806,  8 
vols.,  Bd  ed..  1807  (an  outside  view  of  Quak- 
ers) ;  [J.  Maule,  Transaeiions  and  Changes  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  Philadelphia,  1884 ; 
F.  S.  Turner,  The  Quakers,  London,  1889 
(another  outside  view)]  ;  Joseph  Smith,  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  Friends*  iooke,  London, 
1867.  Isaac  Sharfless. 

Frith,  or  Fiyth,  John,  reformer  and  mar- 
tyr ;  b.  at  Westerham,  iLeni,  21  m.  s.s.e.  of 
London,  1508  ;  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Smith- 
field,  London,  Julv  4,  1538.  He  graduated 
at  Cambridge,  B.A.,  1525 ;  became  Junior 
canon  of  Cardinal  (now  Christ  Church)  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Dec.  7,  1525  ;  imbibed  Tindal's 
views ;  was  imprisoned  at  Oxford  in  conse- 
quence ;  released  on  condition  that  he  should 
go  no  more  than  10  miles  awa^,  he  escaped 
to  the  continent  in  1528;  while  abroad  he 
published,  against  the  writings  of  Bishop 
Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  Disputacyon 
of  Purgatory e,  Marburg,  1581,  London,  1588. 
Hetuming  in  1582,  he  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  for  heresy ;  he  refused  to  recant,  and 
wrote  the  first  English  denial  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  whereon  he  was  tried  by  Stokeslv. 
Bishop  of  London,  and  condemned  to  the 
stake.  His  life  and  works,  including  also  a 
tract  on  Baptism  and  A  Mirror  or  Glass  to 
Know  Thyself,  are  in  Writings  of  the  British 
Fathers,  vol.  ill.  John  Foxe  first  published 
them  along  with  those  of  W.  Tyndall  and 
Dr.  Barnes,  London,  1578,  n.e.,  1881. 

F.  M.  B. 

Fritzsohe,OttoFridolin,  Lie.  Theol.  (Halle, 
1886),  D.D.,  (hon.,  Halle,  1841),  Protestant 
theologian  ;  b.  at  Dobrilugk,  66  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Frankfort,  Sept.  28,  1812  ;  studied  at  Halle  : 
became  vrivatdocent  there,  1886 ;  professor 
extraordinary  at  Zurich,  1837 ;  ordinary, 
1842,  and  in  addition  chief  librarian  of  the 
cantonal  library,  1844.  He  has  edited  the 
works  of  Lactantius  (Leipzig,  1842-44,  3 
vols.),  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia^s  New  Testa- 
ment commentary  and  fragments  of  book  on 
the  Incarnation  (Zurich,  1847,  2  vols.),  the 
LXX.  version  of  Esther  (1848),  and  Judges 
(1866).  Anselm's  Cur  Deus  Homo  (1868,  2d 
ed.,  1886),  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  in 
Qreek,  Leipzig,  1871  (the  same  m  (German, 
with  Grimm,  with  a  commentary,  1851-60, 
6  parts),  and  other  works. 

Froment  (fro  mang),  Antolne,  Reformer ; 
b.  at  Mens,  S.  E.  France,  1609 ;  d.  in  Ge- 
neva, Nov.  6,  1581.  He  assisted  Farel  (q.v.) 
in  his  missionary  Journeys,  from  1530  on, 
and  in  1582  opened  a  school  in  Geneva, 
nominally  for  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  French  by  a  new  and  veiy  expeditioua 
method,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  instill- 
ing the  reformed  faith  into  the  scholars  with* 
out  suspicion.  The  school  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  on  the  strength  of  the  impression  il 
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made  he  Tentured  to  preach,  hut  in  1588  he 
was  twice  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  But 
under  Bern's  powerful  protection  he  with 
Farel  and  Yiret  (q.v.)  was  able  to  labor  un- 
disturbedly there  after  1534,  and  in  1587  be- 
came a  pastor  at  Thonon  ;  later  at  Massongier. 
It  soon  was  eyident  that  he  had  little  fitness 
for  the  office.  In  1549  he  abandoned  his  ec- 
clesiastical  career  and  assisted  Bonivard  on 
his  history  of  Greneva ;  in  1558  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  notary,  given  a  free  citizenship ;  In 
1559  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  200.  In  1561  he  married  a  second 
time ;  was  shortly  after  tried  for  adultery, 
and  although  the  charge  was  not  proved  he 
was  imprisoned  for  three  days,  and  then  ban- 
ished as  unworthy  of  confidence.  His  banish- 
ment was  spent  at  Vevey.  In  1573  he  was 
allowed  to  return,  and  in  1574  to  practise  as 
a  notary.  He  wrote  Les  actes  et  gestea  merveil- 
letixde  la  eith  de  Genete^  nouwUement  eonv&rtir 
a  VEtangiUe,  first  printed,  Geneva,  1854. 

Prothingham,  Ootavius  Brooks,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Nov.  26,  1822  ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  1848,  and  at  the  divinity 
school,  1846  ;  became  Unitarian  clergyman  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  1847 ;  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
1855 ;  New  York  City,  1859 ;  dissolved  the 
society,  which  was  composed  of  radicals  in 
religion,  in  1879,  and  has  taken  no  charge 
since.  He  has  published,  aside  from  collected 
discourses,  biographies  of  Theodore  Parker 
(Boston,  1874),  Gerrit  Smith  (New  York, 
1878),  George  Ripley  (Boston,  1882),  and  WiU- 
iam  Henry  Channing  (1886) ;  A  History  of 
TraneeendenttUiem  in  New  England  (New 
York.  1876) ;  ihe  Cradle  t^ihe  Chriet,  1877. 
Boston  Uhitarianiem,  1890. 

FroctaoBua  was  elected  archbishop  of 
Braga,  Galicia,  Spain,  in  656 ;  built  a  num- 
ber of  monasteries  in  Lusitania,  Astaria,  and 
Galicia,  and  gave  rules  for  the  monks,  con- 
taining the  strictest  regulations  of  the  most 
triviaJ  occurrences  (rising  from  the  seat,  turn- 
ing the  head,  etc.),  which  are  found  in  Holsten- 
Bockie,  Codex  Regal,  Monast. ,  II. 

niim«ntiiia«    See  Abyssinian  Chubch. 


jj  Elizabeth,  philanthropist,  daughter  of 
John  Gurney ;  b.  at  Norwich,  England.  May 
21,  1780  ;  d.  at  Ramsgate,  Oct.  12,  1845.  In 
1800  slie  married  Joseph  Fry,  a  London  mer- 
chant. She  began  to  speak  in  Friends'  meet- 
ing, 1809,  and  to  visit  prisons.  1818.  These 
labors,  which  commenced  at  Newgate,  dis- 
closed a  frightful  state  of  inhumanity  and  im- 
Euritv,  and  led  to  extensive  reforms.  With 
er  brotlier,  Joseph  John  Gurney,  she  ex- 
tended her  tasks  to  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
England  in  1818,  to  Ireland  in  1827,  and  in 
18^-41  to  the  continent,  going  as  far  as  Hun- 
gary. In  consequence,  societies  for  prison  re- 
form were  organized  in  Great  Bntain  and 
most  countries  of  Western  Europe,  as  well  as 
one  in  1889  for  the  care  of  discharged  con- 
victs. She  was  emphatically  a  Christian,  and 
her  religion  was  the  source  of  her  philan- 
thropy. Her  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Newgate  prison  is  the  subject  of  a  famous 
picture.  She  was  equally  zealous  in  behalf 
of  sailors,  furnishhig  coasting  vessels  and 


hospitals  with  books.  Aided  by  a  grant  from 
government,  her  society  had,  in  1886,  sup- 
plied 620  libraries  with  52,464  volumes.  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh  called  her  a  ''female  How- 
ard." In  1828  her  husband  failed,  and  al- 
though the  business  was  continued,  her  re- 
sources thence  on  were  much  curtailed.  Her 
Memoin  were  written  by  Thomas  Timpson, 
London,  1846,  Susanna  Cordcr,  1858,  and 
with  her  Letters  and  JourruU  by  two  of  her 
daughters,  1847,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1848. 

F.  M.  B. 

Fulb«rt  of  Ohartres,  b.  in  the  province 
of  Piotou  (?)  about  950;  d.  at  Ohartres, 
April  10,  1029 ;  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  Rheims  ;  founded  a  famous  school  himself 
at  Chartres,  54  m.  8.e.  of  Paris,  and  was 
elected  bishop  of  that  place  in  1007.  With 
him  duilectics  is  still  subordinate  to  the  Bible 
and  the  verdicts  of  the  church,  but  with  his 
pupil,  Berenger  of  Tours,  the  relation  is  re- 
versed. His  letters  are  of  great  interest  and 
are  found  in  Migne,  Pat,  Lat.  CXLI. 

Fnloo  was  pastor  of  Neuilly.  just  outside 
the  walls  of  Paris,  and  died  there  in  1202. 
He  wsjB  tlie  most  stirring  and  impressive  re- 
vival preacher  of  his  time,  and  was  by  Inno- 
cent III.  charged  with  preaching  the  fourth 
crusade.  His  life,  written  by  Jacob  &  Vit- 
riaco,  is  found  in  Reeiueil  dee  Hietoriem  de  la 
France,  vol.  xviii. 

Fulda,  a  city  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  54  m.  s.e.  of  Cosscl,  arose 
around  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  founded,  in  744,  by  Sturm,  a 
pupil  of  St.  Bonifacius,  who  lies  buried  in  the 
cathedral,  and  was  by  the  pope  exempted 
from  the  episcopal  authority  and  placed  im* 
mediatelv  under  the  papal  see.  It  was  richly 
endowed  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and  in 
the  10th  century  it  acquired  the  primacv 
among  all  the  abbeys  of  Gtermanv  and  Qam, 
and  its  abbot  received  the  title  or  arch-chan- 
cellor of  the  realm.  It  also  successfully  with- 
stood the  attacks  of  the  neighboring  princes, 
and  it  even  escaped  the  Rerormation,  but  in 
the  Napoleonic  wars  it  lost  all  its  wealth  ;  in 
1821  it  was  laid  under  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  Freiburg,  and  long  before  that 
time  it  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  spiritual  im- 
portance. Under  Rabanus  Maurus  its  school 
had  been  one  of  the  largest  and  most  famous 
educational  institutions  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  for  centuries  it  acted  as  a  centre  of  civili- 
zation in  Ctermany^  sending  forth  subtle  schol- 
ars, great  artists,  and  well-trained  mechanics, 
but  as  modern  times  dawned  ui>on  history  it 
lost  its  use  as  an  instrument  and  fell  into  de- 
cay. (See  Gegenbaur,  Das  Kloster  Fulda, 
Frankfort,  1878.)  C.  P. 

Fnlgentina,  b.  in  468,  at  Telepte,  a  city  in 
Northern  Africa ;  d.  Jan.  1,  533,  at  Ruspe, 
where  he  was  elected  bishop  in  508.  Two 
years  after  his  election  he  was  banished  from 
Africa  bv  the  Vandal  king,  Thrasimund,  who 
was  an  Arian.  and  he  settled  at  Cagliari,  Sar- 
dinia. In  528  he  was  allowed  to  return,  and 
in  the  mean  time  he  had  beoome  one  of  the 
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most  celebrated  antagonists  of  the  Arians. 
His  works  are  found  in  Migne,  FcU,  Lot. 
LXV. 

Fulke,  William,  D.D.  (by  royal  mandate. 
1572),  Puritan  ;  b.  in  London,  1538 ;  d.  at 
Bennington,  Suffolk,  Aug.  28,  1589.  He  en- 
tered St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1555, 
and  became  fellow,  1564 ;  principal  lecturer, 
1565  ;  preacher  and  Hebrew  lecturer,  1567  ; 
B.D.,  1568.  He  adopted  the  Puritan  theol- 
ogy, and  was  its  ardent  defender.  He  became 
rector  of  Warley,  Essex,  1571 ;  rector  of  Den- 
nington,  Suffolk,  1578  ;  master  of  Pembroke 
Hafi  and  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  in 
Cambridge,  1578,  retaining,  however,  his  liv. 
ings  till  his  death.  Of  his  numerous  publica- 
tions, chiefly  directed  against  Roman  Catholic 
errors,  the  most  important  is  2hs  Text  of  the 
New  Testament,  1580.  This  waa  reprinted 
by  the  Parker  Six^iety  in  1843,  with  a  memoir 
of  Fulke.  F.  M.  B. 

Fuller,  Andrew,  Baptist ;  b.  at  Wicken, 
Cambridgeshire,  Eng.,  Feb.  6,  1754;  d.  at 
Kettering,  Northamptonshire,  65  m.  n.n.w. 
of  London,  May  7,  1815.  Converted  at  the 
age  of  16,  he  was  baptized  at  Soham,  6  m. 
s.8.e.  of  Ely,  and  in  1775  the  church  chose 
him  to  be  its  pastor.  In  1782  he  removed  to 
Kettering,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Mainlv  through  his  instrumentality  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society  was  formed  in  his 
study,  Oct.  2,  1792,  and  he  was  appointed  its 
first  secretary.  His  labors  for  this  cause  were 
indefatigable ;  he  travelled  over  all  England 
many  times  ;  five  times  he  traversed  Scotland  ; 
once  he  visited  Ireland.  He  was  tall,  massive 
of  form,  and  earnest  of  speech.  He  had  few 
of  the  graces  of  oratory,  but  his  force  of  mind 
and  spiritual  fervor  made  him  a  powerful 
preacher.  Naturally  combative,  he  engaged 
heartily  In  controversies,  in  which  his  logical 
mind  and  sledge-hammer  style  made  him  a 
formidable  adversary.  The  paralyzing  hyper- 
Calvinism  of  Gill  found  in  him  its  most  effec- 
tive antagonist.  Bj  voice  and  pen  he  labored 
to  substitute  for  this  theology  doctrines  more 
consonant  with  the  Scriptures.  He  was  a 
Calvinist  of  the  moderate  type,  but  main- 
tained the  universality  of  the  Atonement  and 
the  free  agency  of  man.  His  theological 
views  had  a  great  influence  on  the  Baptists 
of  England  and  America,  nor  was  this  influ- 
ence circumscribed  by  denominational  limits. 
Mr.  Fuller  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His 
Calvinistic  and  Socinian  Systems  (1794)  gives 
no  aid  and  comfort  to  Arminianism,  while 
his  Oospd  of  Christ  Worthy  of  All  Acceptation 
(1795)  is  a  deadly  blow  to  hyper-Cilvinism, 
as  his  Gospel  its  Own  Witness  ^1799)  is  to 
Deism.  The  latter  is  pronouncea  by  Robert 
Hall  to  be  Fuller's  greatest  work,  but  of  the 
three  treatises  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  they 
are  works  which  not  only  had  a  great  con- 
temporary effect,  but  are  of  permanent  value. 
Th^  do  not  rank  with  the  great  works,  such 
as  Calvin's  Institutes  or  Edwards'  On  the 
Will,  but  among  works  of  the  second  class 
they  will  always  have  an  honorable  place. 
Two  American  colleges  (Princeton  in  1798, 
and  Yale  in  1805)  conferred  the  degree  of 
D.D.  on  Mr.  Fuller,  but  he  declined  both 


honors  from  conscientious  scruj^es  about  the 
wearing  of  titles.  Among  the  English  Bap- 
tists of  the  18th  century,  Andrew  Fuller  easily 
stands  first.  Not  the  most  learned,  he  was 
superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  in  natural 
eloquence,  in  shrewd  common-sense,  in  the 
gifts  of  leadership,  in  capacity  to  do  the  work 
of  three  ordinary  men.  There  are  many  edi- 
tions of  Fuller's  works  ;  the  most  available  is 
published,  with  a  memoir,  by  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia,  no 
date.  (See  also  Ry land's  Life  of  Andrew 
Fuller,  London,  1816,  and  the  biography  by 
Fuller's  grandson,  Thonuis  Ekins  Fuller, 
London,  1868.)  H.  C.  Yedder. 

Fuller.  Richard,  D.D.  (Columbian  Uni- 
versity.  Washington,  D.  C,  1844 ;  Harvard, 
1853),  Baptist ;  b.  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  April 
22, 1804  ;  d.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  20, 1876. 
He  entered  Harvard  in  1820  and  stood  among 
the  first  of  his  class,  being  especiallv  profi- 
cient in  ff^eral  culture  and  debate,  but  was 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  leave  college  in  his 
Junior  year.  He  was,  however,  given  the 
B.  A.  degree  at  nis  class's  graduation  in  1824. 
Admitt^,  in  1824,  to  the  South  Carolina 
bar,  he  became  one  of  the  most  successful 
lawyers  and  orators  of  the  State.  He  was 
converted  (1881)  during  a  revival  conducted 
b^  Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  an  evangelist  of  celeb- 
rity in  the  South.  Hitherto  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  he  was  led,  by  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  to  adopt  Baptist  views,  and 
was  baptized  into  the  Haptist  Church  of  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  although  he  had  previously  been 
immersed  by  the  Episcopal  rector  when  he 
was  admitted  into  that  denomination.  Im- 
mediately on  his  conversion  he  felt  himself 
called  to  preach  the  gospel ;  became  a  minis- 
ter (18^2)  and  pastor  in  beaufort,  and  at  once 
took  rank  among  the  first  preachers  of  the 
South.  From  1847  he  was  pastor  in  Balti- 
more of  the  Seventh  Baptist  Church,  and 
since  1871  of  the  Eutaw  Place  Church  (an 
offshoot).  Here  he  became  famous  as  one  of 
the  greatest  preachers  of  his  generation,  and 
probably  the  most  influential  leader  among 
Southern  Baptists.  He  was  tall  and  of  com- 
manding  presence,  his  voice  was  rich  and 
flexible,  his  mind  was  logical,  yet  imagina- 
tive, and  his  style  was  chastened,  correct,  and 
elentnt.  As  a  controversialist  he  had  no  su- 
perior. Like  most  extempore  preadicrs,  he 
was  unequal,  but  at  his  best  he  was  worthv 
to  bo  numbered  amons  the  few  great  pulpit 
orators  of  America.  No  man  was  more  re- 
spected and  trusted  by  Southern  Baptists,  and 
none  had  greater  influence  in  moulding  de- 
nominational policy  or  in  leading  every  eood 
movement.  (See  his  life  by  J.  H.  Cuthbert, 
New  York,  1879,  and  Sermons,  1860  ;  Scrip- 
tural Baptism,  n.e.,  Philadelphia,  1883.) 

H.  C.  Veddkk. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  D.D.  (by  royal  mandate, 
1660),  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Aldwincle, 
Northamptonshire,  in  June,  1608  ;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, Aug.  16,  1661.  He  entered  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  1620 ;  became  B.A., 
1624;  M.A.,  1628;  perpetual  curate  of  St. 
Benet's,  Cambridge,  1680,  and  was  a  popular 
preacher ;    prebendary   of   Salisbury,  1681 ; 
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rector  of  Broad  Wiadsor,  Dorsetshire,  1684; 
member  of  coavocation,  1640  ;  lecturer  of  the 
Savoy,  London,  1641 ;  chaplain  in  the  king's 
army,  1643.  After  holding  another  London 
lectureship,  he  was  made  perpetual  curate  of 
Waltham  Abbev,  Essex,  164§,  and  rector  of 
Crawford,  Midalesex,  1658.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  regained  his  prebend  and  his  place  at 
the  Bavoy ;  was  maae  a  royal  chaplain,  and 
narrowly  escaped  bishopric.  His  works  in- 
clude a  poem,  David's  Mainous  Sinner  etc., 
1631,  rep..  1«69 ;  r/«j  JIutary  of  tlie  Holy 
Warre,  1639,  rep.,  1840  ;  T/ie  Eoly  State  and 
th^  Profane  State,  1642.  rep.,  1841 ;  Good 
Thoughts  in  Bad  Times,  1645  ;  Good  Tfumghts 
in  Worse  limes,  1647  ;  Mixt  Contemplations 
in  Better  Times,  1660,  the  three  in  1  vol.,  1863 
(Boston) ;  Artdronicus,  1646  ;  A  Pisgah-Sight 
i>fAi^4i7u!,  1650,  rep.,  1869;  Tlie  Ghureh  His- 
tory of  Britain,  1655,  rep.,  1868  ;  The  Appeal 
of  I/^ured  Innocence,  a  supplement  to  the  last- 
named.  1659,  rep..  1840,  and  The  History  of 
the  Worthies  of  England,  1662,  rep.,  1840. 
These  two  histories  and  several  of  his  devo- 
tional works  are  still  widely  read,  and  fa- 
mous for  wit,  quaintness,  and  wisdom.  Cole- 
ridge inclines  to  rank  him  '*  next  to  Shake- 
speare" in  exciting  *'the  sense  and  emotion 
of  the  marvellous ;"  **  one  sentence  out  of 
every  three  deserves  to  be  quoted  as  a  motto 
or  as  a  maxim."  Fuller's  personal  character 
stood  high  ;  his  memory  was  wonderful.  His 
life  has  been  best  written  by  John  £glinton 
Bailey,  London,  1874.  P.  M.  B. 

Fundamental  Doctrines.  The  Roman 
Catholics  deny  the  distinction  implied  in  this 
phrase,  but  nearly  all  Protestants  admit  that 
some  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  others  and  may  justly  be  called 
fundamental.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  essential  to  salvation,  for  a  living  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  is  enough  for  this  (Acts 
zvi.  81) ;  nor  tiiat  thev  are  the  only  articles  a 
church  ought  to  hold,  for  it  is  expedient  to 
hold  some  views,  e.g.,  the  apostasy  of  angels, 
the  double  procession  of  the  Spirit,  the  sacra- 
ments, which  are  not  fundamental ;  nor  that 
they  are  those  which  diotinguish  Christianity 
from  natural  religion,  for  some  of  the  latter 
(the  existence  of  God)  are  essential,  and  some 
of  the  former  {e,g,,  the  existence  of  Satan)  not ; 
nor  are  they  the  peculiar  tenets  of  anv  one 
denomination,  for  these  may  be  true  ana  use- 
ful (views  of  the  sacraments  or  of  polity),  and 
yet  by  no  means  of  radical  importance  ;  nor 
Is  the  Apostles'  Creed  a  fair  summary  of 
them,  for  that  venerable  symbol,  just  because 
of  its  antiauity,  failed  to  set  forth  all  the 
church  has  learned  from  the  Word. 

Fundamental  doctrines,  then,  may  be  fairly 
described  as  those  which  make  Christianity 
what  it  is,  and  without  which  it  could  not 
well  maintain  itself  or  discharge  the  ends  of 
its  being.  Of  course  this  definition  leaves 
room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Some  would 
expand  comprehension  to  latitudinarianism  ; 
others  woula  contract  the  scale  to  a  narrow 
bigotry.  The  following  is  offered  as  a  tenta- 
tive list :  (1)  The  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  failh 
and  practice  ;  (2)  The  Trinity  ;  (3)  The  Incar- 
nation ;  (4)  The  Atonement ;  (5)  Justification 


by  Faith  ;  (6)  The  General  liesurrection  ;  (7) 
Heaven  and  Hell.  The  omission  of  any  one 
of  these  would  affect  the  whole  system,  and 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  church  (Kome)  may 
hold  them  all  and  yet  combine  with  them  such 
errors  as  to  modify  or  even  nullify  the  truth 
expressed. 

Literature.— Chilling  worth.  Religion  of 
Protestants  ;  Waterland,  A  Discourse  of  Fun- 
damentals ;  Tholiick,  D.  Luth.  Lehre  v.  d, 
fundam.  Artikeln.  T.  W.  C. 

FoneraL    See  Burial. 

Funk,  Franz  Zaver,  Ph.D.,  Lie.  Theol., 
D.D.  (all  Tubingen,  1868,  1871.  1875,  respec- 
tively), Roman  Catholic ;  b.  at  Abtsgmttnd, 
Wtirtemberg,  Oct.  12,  1840 ;  studied  at  Ttl- 
bingen  and  Kottenburg  ;  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Tiibingen.  1870.  He  edited  tho 
5th  ed.  of  Hefeles  Opera  patrum  apostolorum, 
Tiibingen,  1878-81,  2  vols.  ;  w.  supplement, 
Doctrina  XIL  Apostolorum,  1887  ;  and  has 
written  Die  Echtheit  der  Ignatianisehen  Brief e 
aufs  neue  wrteidigt,  1883 ;  Lehrbuch  der 
KirehengesdMite,  Rottenburg,  1886. 

Funk,  Isaac  Kanfinann,  D.D.  (Wittenberg 
College,  Springfield,  O.,  1882),  Lutheran 
(General  Synod) ;  b.  at  Clifton,  (Greene  Coun- 
ty, O.,  Sept.  10,  1889  ;  graduated  at  Witten- 
berg College,  1860 ;  entered  the  ministry, 
1861 ;  was  pastor  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1865- 
72  ;  associate  editor  of  the  C/hristian  Radical, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ,  1872-78  ;  editor  of  the  Union 
Advocate,  New  York.  1878-75  ;  of  the  Metro- 
politan Pulpit  (1876)  and  Complete  Preadher 
(1877),  combined  in  Eomiletic  Monthly  (1878), 
now  enlarged  and  called  Hbmitetie  Revi*iw 
(1885).  He  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  (started  1877). 

Fumess,  William  Henry,  D.D  (Harvard. 
1847),  LL.D.  (Columbia,  1887).  Unitarian; 
b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  20,  1802  ;  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College,  1820 ;  became 
pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Congregational 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1825,  and  so  remained 
until  1875,  when  he  retired.  The  life  of  Jesus 
had  always  a  great  attraction  for  him,  and  his 
published  writings  are  almost  exclusively 
upon  that  theme,  and  yet  his  view  is  that  of 
the  extreme  humanitarian  school.  Of  them 
may  be  mentioned.  Remarks  on  the  Four  Gos- 
pels, Philadelphia,  1885  ;  Jesus  and  His  Bittg- 
raphers,  1838 ;  A  History  of  Jesus,  1860,  2d 
cd.,  Boston,  1858  ;  Thoughts  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareifi,  Boston,  1859  • 
The  Veil  Partly  Lifted  and  Jesius  Becoming 
Visible,  1864 ;  The  Uncanseums  Truth  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  Philadelphia,  1868  ;  Jesus,  1871 ; 
Ihe  pDicer  of  Spirit  Manifested  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  1877  ;  The  Story  of  the  Resurrection 
Told  Once  More,  1885.  He  also  translated 
Schenkel's  CharoGter  of  Jesus  Portrayed,  Bos- 
ton, 1866,  2  vols. 

Flint,  Jnlina,  Hebrew  ;  b.  at  Zerkowo,  88 
m.  s.e.  of  Posen,  May  12,  1805  ;  d.  at  Leip- 
zig, Feb.  9.  1878.  He  studied  at  Berlin. 
Posen,  and  Breslau  ;  became  prirat-docent  at 
Leipzig,  1839  ;  lectoi*  publicus  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, 1867 ;  nominal  professor,  1864.  His 
fame  rests  upon  two  great  works,  his  Latin 
Concordance  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  (Leipzig, 
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1887-40),  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Delitzsch, 
and  his  Hebrew  and  ChaMee  Lexicon  to  the  Old 
Testatnent  {1857-61,  2  vols.,  8d  ed.  by  Victor 
Ryssel,  1876,  Eog.  trans,  by  Samuel  David- 
son, Leipzig,  1865,  4th  ed.,  1871). 

G. 

Gab'-ba-tha  (an  elevation),  the  tessellated 
pavement  outside  the  judgment  hall,  or  prce- 
torium,  from  which  Filate  pronounced  sen- 
tence upon  Christ  (John  xix.  16).  This  name 
indicates  its  raised  position  rather  than  its 
structure.  T.  W.  C. 

Oabler,  Johann  PhiUpp.  Qerman  rational- 
ist ;  b.  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  June  4,  1758 ; 
d.  at  Jena,  Feb.  17,  1826.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy  and  phlloeophv  at  Jena  ;  became  repetent 
at  Qdttingen,  1780 ;  professor  of  philosophy 
and  pro-rector  in  the  chief  eymnasium  at 
Dortmund,  1788  ;  dioMntie  anaordinary  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Altdorf,  1785 ;  the 
latter  at  Jena,  1804.  In  his  inaugural  at 
Altdorf,  On  the  Proper  Discrimination  Be- 
tween Biblical  and  thgmatic  Theology  and 
the  Limits  of  Each,  he  for  the  first  time 
made  the  distinction  and  established  the  his- 
toric character  of  the  first.  His  literary  work 
was  mainly  in  journals,  but  he  edited  the  2d 
ed.  of  Eichhom's  Urgeschichte,  Altdorf,  1790- 
93,  2  vols.  (Cf.  life  by  W.  SchrOter,  Jena, 
1827.) 

Ga'-bki-el  {a  hero  of  Ood),  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  angels.  He  was  sent  to  the  prophet 
Daniel  (Dan.  viii.  16,  ix.  21)  to  explain  hm 
visions.  In  the  later  economy  he  was  sent  to 
Zacharias  to  announce  the  future  birth  of  John 
the  B<mtist,  and  6  months  later,  to  Nazareth, 
to  the  V  irgin  Mary,  to  declare  the  great  honor 
to  be  conferred  on  her  (Luke  i.  11-19,  26-88). 

T.  W.  C. 

Gabriel  Slonlta,  D.D.  (Paris.  1620),  Maro- 
nite;  b.  at  £dden,  on  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria, 
1577  ;  d.  in  Paris,  1648.  His  fame  as  an  Ori- 
entalist rests  upon  his  share  (the  Striae  and 
Arabic  versions)  in  Le  Jay's  Polyglot  Bible, 
Paris,  1645,  9  vols. 

Oad  (fortune),  1.  The  7th  son  of  Jacob 
and  first-born  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid 
(Gen.  XXX.  11).  2.  A  prophet  who  came  to 
David  when  he  was  in  the  cave  of  AduUam 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  5),  and  was  his  friend  and  coun- 
sellor, beinff  called  "David's  seer"  (2  Sam. 
XXIV.  11,  13).  He  appears  to*have  written  a 
historjr  of  his  reign  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29).  3. 
The  tribe  of  this  name  dwelt  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  a  fine  pastoral  region  north  of  Reuben, 
and  reaching  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  They 
were  warlike  (1  Chron.  xii.  8),  as  their  expo- 
sure compelled  them  to  be.  Two  famous  men 
came  from  Gad,  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27) 
and  Elijah  (1  Kings  xvii.  1).  T.  W.  C. 

Oad'-a-ra,  now  Um-Keis,  a  fortified  city  of 
Decapolis,  about  7  m.  s.e.  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  upon  the  level  summit  of  a  steep 
limestone  hill,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  many 
tomb-caverns,  some  of  them  still  inhabited  by 
A»b8.    The  country  of  the  Gadarenes  (Matt. 


viii.  28,  R.  Y.)  extended  to  the  Jordan  and 
the  lake ;  and  in  the  part  bordering  on  the 
lake  occurred  the  miracle  of  the  healing  of 
two  demoniacs.  The  precise  spot  is  suppled 
to  have  been  midway  of  the  lake,  and  near 
Gterasa,  or  the  modem  Kersa,  where  the  hills 
approach  within  40  feet  of  the  water. 

T.  W.  C. 

OaJatla,  a  central  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  high  table-land  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  Halys  and  San^arius. 
Its  name  came  from  the  Galati  or  Gauls,  sev- 
eral tribes  of  whom  migrated  hither  about  280 
B.C.,  and  mingled  with  the  former  inhab- 
itants. Conquered  by  Rome  180  B.C. ,  they  re- 
mained self-governed  till  Augustus  made 
them  a  Roman  province  with  a  proprsetor. 
They  retained  much  of  the  morcurial  and  im- 
pulsive disposition  of  the  Gallic  race.  Paul 
visited  them  (Acts  xvi.  6),  and  again.  **  went 
through  the  region  of  Galatia'*  (Acts  xviii. 
28).  T.  W.  C. 

-  GNOatianfl,  Epistle  to.  Written  by  Paul 
from  Corinth  ''with  his  own  hand"  (ch.  vi. 
11),  about  A.D.  57-58.  The  Galatians  had  re- 
ceived Paul  with  much  enthusiasm,  "  as  an 
angel  of  Gk)d"  (iv.  14),  but  had  t)een  perverted 
bv  Judaizing  teachers,  who  insisted  that  they 
should  observe  Mosaic  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  impeaclied  Paul's  authority.  He  writes 
therefore  with  great  warmth  and  earnestness, 
omitting  the  commendations  with  which  his 
epistles  usually  open.  In  chapters  1  and  2 
he  insists  upon  his  apostolic  commission  and 
claims  equal  authority  with  the  other  apos- 
tles. In  the  next  two  chapters  he  presents 
the  ereat  doctrine  of  Christianity,  justification 
by  faith,  appealing  (as  he  did  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans)  to  the  example  of  Abraham 
(iii.  6-29),  and  showing  that  the  works  of  the 
law  could  not  save,  usine  the  allegorical  illus- 
tration of  Sarah  and  Hagar  (iv.  21-31).  In 
the  two  concluding  chapters  he  sets  forth  the 
true  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  guards  it  against  abuse.  His  con- 
trast of  the  works  of  the  flesh  with  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  (v.  16-24)  is  verv  striking.  The 
epistle  is  one  of  the  few  whose  genuineness 
has  never  been  contested. 

The  best  commentaries  are  those  of  Luther, 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  Meyer.        T.  W.  C. 

Oale,  Theophllos,  Nonconformist ;  b.  at 
King's  Teignmouth,  Devonshire,  1628  ;  d.  at 
Newington  Green,  near  Holborn,  London,  in 
March,  1678.  He  entered  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  1647  ;  became  B.A.,  1649  ;  fellow, 
1650  ;  M.A.,  1652,  and  was  eminent  for  learn- 
ing. Eject^  1661,  he  acted  as  tutor  to  Lord 
Wharton's  sons  till  1666,  and  then  as  assistant 
pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Holborn.  His 
library  was  bequeathed  to  Harvard  College. 
His  chief  work,  'ihe  Oottrt  of  the  Gentiles,  Ox- 
ford and  London,  1669-71-77,  4  parts,  2d  ed., 
1672-82,  is  full  of  curious  erudition  and  mys- 
tical philosophy,  and  aims  to  trace  the  wisdom 
of  heathen  sages  to  a  biblical  source. 

P.  M.  B. 

OolAriua,  Roman  emperor,  805-11,  waa 
made  Ctesar  of  the  East  by  Diocletian  in  292, 
and  was  the  real  instigator  of  that  persecution 
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which,  in  808,  suddenly  broke  loose  upon  the 
ChristUins  and  generally  is  marked  by  the 
name  of  Diocletian.  His  enmity  against  Chris- 
tianity was  neither  political  nor  philosoph* 
ical,  but  arose  from  an  intense  moral  hatred. 
Hb  rouj^h  and  violent  nature  found  full  play 
in  the  Phrygian  orgies,  in  which  he  had  been 
initiated  by  his  mother,  and  the  severe  re- 
straints demanded  by  Christianity  he  did  not 
understand,  though  he  understood  very  well 
that,  if  legitimate,  they  made  him  out  a  beast. 
The  first  edicts  of  Diocletiau  can  be  traced 
directly  back  to  his  influence— twice  he  set 
fire  to  the  palace  in  Nicomedia,  in  order  to 
convince  the  emperor  of  the  existence  of  a 
plot  among  the  Christians  against  his  life — 
and  after  Diocletian's  abdication,  in  805,  the 
persecution  became  only  more  cruel  and  more 
general.  But  in  310  Galerius  was  attacked  by 
a  frightful  and  incurable  disease,  and  on  May 
80,  811,  was  posted  in  Nicomedia  the  curious 
edict  which  restored  to  the  Christians  their 
religious,  political,  and  social  rights,  and  also 
commanded  them  to  pray  to  their  Qod  for  the 
sick  emperor.    He  died  a  few  days  afterward. 

Oalilee  {circle),  originally  a  small  district 
around  Kedcsh  Naphtali  (Josh.  zx.  7),  near 
the  northern  limits  of  Palestine,  called  by 
Isaiah  (ix.  1)  *'  Galilee  of  the  nations."  In 
the  time  of  our  Lord  Galilee  was  the  most 
northern  of  the  three  provinces  into  which 
Palestine  was  divided.  It  included  the  region 
from  the  plain  of  Jezreel  to  the  Litany  (Le- 
ontes)  River.  It  was  famed  for  its  fertility, 
pastures,  and  forests,  and  is  said  to  have  had 
fu  the  Roman  period  a  very  large  population. 
This,  however,  was  of  a  mixed  character, 
being  comparatively  rude  and  unpolished  and 
using  a  peculiar  dialect  and  pronunciation 
(Mark  xiv.  70).  Here  our  Saviour  resided 
till  he  was  80  years  of  age,  and  here  was  the 
scene  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  teachings 
and  miracles.  Most  of  his  disciples  were 
from  this  region  (Acts  i.  11).  (See  Sclah 
Merrill,  OaUlee  in  ttie  Time  of  Uhrist,  London, 
1885.)  T.  W.  C. 

Galil««k  a  popular  term,  perhaps  derived 
from  the  passage,  Mark  xvi;  70,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  technical  term  na/rttiex,  de- 
notes in  early  medisval  church  buildings  in 
Engluid  a  place  at  the  entrance,  either  a  sepa- 
rate chapel  or  the  deep  porch,  or  otherwise  de- 
fined, which  was  considered  less  sacred  than 
tiie  rest  of  the  building,  and  therefore  used  by 
penitents  and  catechumens,  or  bv  the  monks 
when  they  had  some  business  with  women,  or 
as  a  temporary  resting^lace  for  dead  bodies 
awaiting  burial,  etc.  There  are  three  exam- 
ples of  such  constructions  found  among  the 
English  cathedrals,  at  Durham,  Lincoln,  and 
Ely. 

OaUIso  Qalilei  (gal-a-lee^-o  ga-la-la-ea),  as- 
tronomer, mathematician,  and  scientist ;  b. 
at  Pisa,  Ffeb.  18,  1564 ;  d.  at  Arcetri,  near 
Florence,  Jan.  8.  1642.  He  was  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Pisa,  where  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. 1589-02;  at  Padua.  1502-1610,  and  at 
Florence,  1610  till  his  death.  In  the  last  city 
he  first  came  out  as  the  advocate  of  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  and  thus  fell  into  ill-favor  with 


the  Dominicans,  who  had  declared  Copernicus 
a  heretic.  In  1615  he  went  to  Home  of  his 
own  accord  to  purge  himself  of  the  charge  of 
heresy,  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  permission, 
from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  to  teach 
the  Copernican  theory.  But  so  far  from  ac* 
complishing  his  ends,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
nounce his  own  belief  in  it  and  promise  not 
further  to  teach  the  "  heresy"  that  the  earth 
moved.  In  1632  he  published  his  Systeme  of 
tlie  Worlds  in  Four  Dialogues,  wherein  the  Two 
Grand  Systemes  of  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus 
are  .  .  .  Discoursed  of(Eng,  trans.,  London, 
1661),  and  the  next  ^ear  he  was  summoned 
before  the  holy  Inquisition  in  Rome,  and  on 
June  22,  1688,  was  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment during  the  pleasure  of  the  holy  office, 
for  having  maintained  the  false  and  anti-scrip- 
tural doctrine  that  the  sun  was  the  centre  of 
the  world  and  did  not  move  from  east  to  west, 
while  the  earth  moved  and  was  the  centre  of 
the  universe.  He  was  only  in  prison  from 
June  21  to  June  24 ;  then  he  was  permitted 
to  live  in  a  villa  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  on  July  6  to  leave  Rome  for  Siena, 
whence,  in  December,  he  returned  to  Flor- 
ence, and  in  the  Villa  Martellini  at  Arcelri 
passed  in  retirement,  under  the  strict  surveil- 
lance of  the  holy  office,  the  remainder  of  his 
days.    In  his  last  years  he  was  blind. 

His  astronomical  discoveries  and  mechani- 
cal inventions  raise  him  to  the  highest  place 
among  famous  men  ;  while  his  treatment  by 
the  Inquisition  is  frequently  cited  as  some* 
thing  disgraceful  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  con- 
demned for  teaching  doctrines  contrary  to 
Scripture,  and  they  really  were  to  the  inter- 
pretation generally  put  upon  Scripture.  The 
Roman  Church  believes  that  it  is  right  to 
prosecute  to  the  death  those  who  teach  con- 
trary doctrine,  and  so  in  persecuting  Galileo 
was  consistent.  It  is  only  in  our  day  that 
Protestants  are  agreed  as  to  the  unrighteous- 
ness of  such  a  proceeding.  The  prohibition 
of  all  books  which  taught  the  mobility  of  the 
earth  and  the  immobility  of  the  sun  remained 
upon  the  Index  until  1757.  (See  (Galileo's 
writings,  Florence,  1842-56,  15  vols.;  Private 
Life  of  Galileo,  London,  1870  ;  Gebler.  Galileo 
GaUiei  and  the  Roman  Ouria,  orig.,  Stuttgart, 
1876,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1879  ;  F.  R'.  W. 
Prosser,  GalUeo  and  his  Judges,  London, 
1889.) 

OaU,  St.  (German,  Sanct  Gallen),  a  city  of 
Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same 
name,  18  m.  s.e.  of  Constance,  arose  around 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  founded  in  the  first 
half  of  the  7th  century  by  an  Irish  monk, 
Gallus,  a  pupil  of  Columbanus.  In  the  8th 
century  the  monastery  grew  very  rapidly,  the 
rules  of  St.  Benedict  were  substituted  for  those 
of  St.  Columban,  a  church  was  built  in  honor 
of  St.  Gkill,  a  hospital  for  lepers  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  school  was  opened.  In  the  9th 
century  the  institution  was  made  a  free  ab- 
bey, exempted  from  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  Constance,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
Notker  Labeo  and  the  Ekkehardts  its  school 
reached  its  highest  celebrity.  It  had  an  ex- 
cellent library.    The  monks  of  St.  Gall  were 
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famous  as  transcribers.  They  also  cultivated 
the  fine  arts  with  success,  especially  music. 
The  Reformation  passed  lightly  over  the 
place,  but  under  the  Revolution  its  estates 
were  confiscated,  and  in  1798  its  territory  was 
formed  into  a  bishopric.  (See  Udephons  von 
Arx,  O^achuJUe  de$  KanUms  St,  Oallen,  8t. 
Gallen,  1810-18,  3  vols.  ;  Qreith,  Der  heOige 
QdUuB,  1864.) 

Qal'-ll*o,  Jualtui  Annmns,  a  brother  to 
Beneca,  the  philosopher,  and  probably  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Kero,  though  Jerome  tells 
lis  that  be  committed  suicide ;  w^as  Roman  pro- 
consul of  Achaia  when  Paul  first  visited  Cor- 
inth (Acts  xviii.  12). 

Qallandins,  Andreas,  Roman  Catholic  ;  b. 
at  Venice,  Dec  7,  1709 ;  d.  there,  Jan.  12, 
1779.  He  was  an  oratorian  and  is  justly 
famed  for  his  Bibliotheca  teterum  Patrum 
anti^iufrumque  scriptorum  ecelesiasticorumt 
Venice,  1765-81,  14  vols,  fol.,  noted  for  the 
accuracy  of  its  text  and  the  excellence  of  its 
dissertations. 

Qallaudet,  Thomas  Hopkins,  LL.D.  (West- 
em  Reserve  College,  1851),  pioneer  in  deaf- 
mute  instruction ;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
10,  1787 ;  d.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  9, 
1861.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  1805,  and  at 
Andover,  1814,  after  studying  law  and  act- 
ing as  tutor  at  Yale.  Having  examined  the 
systems  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  Europe,  1815-16,  he  began  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  April  15,  1817,  with  7  pupils  and  1  as- 
sistant. The  work  grew  abundantly,  though 
he  was  compelled  by  illness  to  resign  its 
charge  in  1830.  From  1888  he  was  chaplain 
of  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane.  He 
edited  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  6  vols., 
and  published  several  other  books.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  H.  Humphrey,  1858,  and 
by  one  of  his  sons,  1888.  F.  M.  B. 

Qallican  Oonfsssion,  prepared  by  John 
Calvin  and  his  pupil,  Antoine  dc  la  Roche 
Chandieu  ;  revised  and  approved  by  the  Pari- 
sian Synod  of  1559  ;  presented  by  Beza  to 
Charles  IX.  at  the  religious  colloquy  of  Pois- 
sy  in  1561 ;  adopted,  after  further  revision, 
by  the  Synod  of  Rochelle,  in  1571,  over  w^hicli 
Beza  presided,  and  solemnly  sanctioned  by 
Henry  IV.,  who  was  present.  It  is  also  called 
the  *'  Confession  of  Rochelle."  It  is  the  old- 
est of  the  otflcial  confessionp  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France.  It  is  a  faithful  summary 
of  Calvinism.  (Cf.  Schaff,  Creeds,  i.,  pp.  491 
sqq.,  iii.,  356  sqq.) 

Oallioanism.  the  general  term  for  the  body 
of  ecclesiastical  principles  which  governed  the 
conduct  of  the  French  Catholic  Church  to- 
ward the  papal  cliair.  It  was  a  vigorous  dec- 
laration that  the  French  Church  had  certain 
"  liberties'*  which  even  the  pope  must  not 
touch.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges, 
1438,  adopted  by  the  Svnod  of  Bourges  and 
confirmed  by  the  French  Parliament  on  July 
18,  1439,  is  the  foundation  of  these  claims, 
since  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Louis  IX., 
1268,  is  demonstrably  a  forgery.  It  lays 
down  the  two  great  principles  that  the  pope 
could  not  handle  the  temporalities  of  the 
French  Church,  nor  act  in  a  way  contrary  to 


the  ancient  laws  and  usages  of  that  church 
confirmed  by  its  councils.  This  Pragmatic 
Sanction  was,  of  course,  hateful  to  the  papacv, 
and  the  popes  endeavored  in  vain  to  nullity 
it.  In  1461  Louis  XL,  on  political  grounds, 
recalled  it,  and  it  was  findly  abrogated  by 
Francis  L,  in  his  concordat  with  Pope  Leo  X., 
in  exchange  for  certain  enlargements  of  kingly 
rights  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  granted  by  the 
pope. 

But  the  spirit  which  had  moved  that  Synod 
of  Bourges  was  still  alive,  and  in  1594  it 
showed  itself  in  Pithou's  Liberties  of  the  Qal- 
lican Church,  and  in  1682  in  Hie  Declaration 
^  tlie  Qallican  Clergy,  inspired  by  Bossuet. 
The  latter  expressly  asserted,  (1)  the  power  of 
the  church  is  limited  to  temporalities  ;  (2)  ac- 
cording to  the  decisions  of  tlie  Council  of 
Constance  (q.v.),  councils  have  supremacy 
over  the  pope  ;  (3)  the  power  of  the  pope  in 
France  is  limited  by  the  Galilean  "  liberties  ;" 
(4)  papal  decisions  without  the  affirmation  of 
the  Gfeneral  Council  cannot  be  considered  in- 
fallible. The  *' liberties"  referred  to  are 
those  asserted  in  the  so-caUed  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  Louis  IX.  (1268),  now  proved  to  be  a 
forgery.  The  chief  are  as  follows  :  (1)  the 
prelates  of  the  churches  [in  France],  patrons, 
and  collators  of  benefices  shall  nave  full 
rights,  and  each  shall  be  sustained  therein  ; 
(2)  cathedrals  and  other  churches  shall  have 
untrammelled  elections  and  be  guaranteed 
their  carrying  out ;  (3)  the  entire  abolition  of 
simony ;  (4)  promotions,  collations,  provi- 
sions, and  depositions  of  prelatures,  dignities, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  offices^ 
whatsoever  they  may  be,  shall  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  institutions  of  common  law,  of  the 
councils,  and  of  our  ancient  fathers  ;  (5)  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  of  the  Roman  Curia, 
except  for  extraordinary  reasons,  is  forbidden. 
The  /j^reat  advocate  of  Gallicanism  is  Bossuet 
(q.v.).  He  sent  the  Declaration,  spoken  of 
above,  to  the  pope,  with  a  commendatory  ad- 
dress. Awed  by  the  papal  opposition,  the 
twelve  signers,  by  permission  of  the  king, 
Louis  XlV.,  retracted  in  1693.  The  king, 
however,  and  Louis  XV,  still  approved  of  its 
principles,  and  in  1810  they  were  made  laws 
of  the  state  under  Napoleon.  But  their  ad- 
vocacv  by  De  Maistre  and  Lamennais  was  de- 
clared, heretical,  and  since  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil it  is  impossible  for  a  loyal  Roman  Catholic 
to  defend  any  such  thing.  Gallicanism  is 
mere  ancient  history.  (8  ie,  for  the  proofs  of 
the  forgery  of  the  so-called  *'  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  St.  Louis,"  Scheffer-Boichorst  in  Mit- 
theilungen  des  Instituts  fUlr  oesterreicher  Qe- 
schichtsschreibung,  1887  ;  for  the  later  history 
see  G^rin,  Becherches  historiques  sur  Vassem^ 
blee  du  elerge  de  France  de  1682,  Paris,  1869, 
2d  ed.,  1870 ;  in  general  cf.  W.  Henley  Jer- 
vis,  T?ie  Qallican  Church  from  1516  to  the 
Hevolution,  1872,  2  vols.  ;  do.,  The  Qalliean 
Church  and  the  Ilevolution,  1882.  Cf.  Zoepf* 
fel's  art.  Qallieanismus,  in  Holtzmann  and 
Zoepffel's  LexikonfUr  Theologie  u.  Kirehen- 
wesen,  2d  ^.,  the  basis  of  the  above.) 

OaUlenns,  Roman  emperor,  260-68,  re* 
voked  some  of  the  edicts  of  his  father,  Valeri- 
anus,  against  the  Christians,  and  is  praised  by 
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Euaebius  (Hist  Ecd,,  yH.,  28),  as  if  thereby 
he  introduced  a  new  policy,  though  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  he  simply  fell  back  into  the 
old  Roman  tradition  of  impassivity  and  indif- 
ference, from  which  men  like  Decius  and 
Diocletian  desperately  tried  to  break  loose. 

Ghdlltsltt  (properly  Galizyn),  Adellwld 
Anudie,  Princess  of,  b.  in  Berlin,  Aug.  28, 
174^,  daugbter  of  the  Prussian  general  field- 
marshal  Co\ini  Samuel  von  Bchmettau  ;  d.  at 
HUnster,  April  27,  1806.  Educated  at  an 
atheistic  girls'  school  in  Berlin,  she  married 
at  Aachen,  Auij.  10,  1768,  Prince  Dimitri 
AlexejewiLsch  Qallitzia,  Russian  minister  to 
the  Hague.  In  1786  she  entered  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  until  her  death  made 
her  house  at  MUnster,  where  she  had  lived 
since  1779,  the  centre  of  religious  influences  in 
counteraction  to  the  court.  Among  her 
guests  was  €k)ethe,  who  highly  esteemed  her. 
(See  her  life  by  Galland,  Cologne,  1880.) 

Gallaa,  Roman  emperor,  251-54.  Under 
him  the  horrors  of  the  Decian  persecution 
ceased,  though  local  and  individual  persecu. 
tions  of  a  milder  character  still  continued. 
Thus  the  Roman  bishop,  Cornelius,  as  also 
his  successor,  Lucius,  was  expelled  from  Ids 
see  and  died  in  exile. 

G^-ina'-li-«l  {reeompen$e  of  Ood),  the  name 
of  a  prince  of  Manasseh  in  the  desert  (Num. 
ii.  20),  and  also  of  a  dlstingubihed  memt>er  of 
the  Sanhedrin  in  the  generation  after  Christ 
(Acts  V.  84).  He  was  the  preceptor  of  Paul 
(Acts  xxii.  3),  and  possessed  great  influence 
among  his  countrymen.  His  wise  and  pru- 
dent counsel  saved  the  apostles  from  an  ig- 
nominious death.  The  Talmudlsts  say  that 
he  was  a  grandson  of  Hillel,  the  celebrated 
teacher  of  the  law.  T.  W.  C. 

Oamei.  There  are  a  few  references  in 
Scripture  to  the  games  for  children  and  youth 
which  were  no  doubt  practised  among  the 
Hebrews  (Ex.  xxxii.  6,  Ps.  xix.  5.  EccT.  ix. 
11,  Zech.  viii.  5,  Matt.  xi.  16),  but  they  had 
no  national  games  such  as  were  common 
among  the  (ireeks  and  Romans.  Indeed, 
these  were  considered  disreputable.  Herod 
the  Great  introduced  them  at  Jerusalem  and 
Cssarea,  but  greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  all 
devout  Jews.    The  Apostle  Paul  drew  fre- 

?uent  illustrations  from  the  Grecian  contests, 
n  1  Cor.  ix.  24-27  ho  compares  the  Christian 
life  to  a  race  which  he  does  not  run  as  uncer- 
tainly (without  a  steady  aim),  and  to  a  pugil- 
istic struggle  in  which  he  does  not  fight  as 
beating  the  air  (striking  at  random),  and  says 
that  he  buffets  bis  body  (subdues  the  old  man) 
lest  he  should  be  rejected  by  the  umpire.  In 
2  Tim.  iv.  7  he  says,  *'  I  have  fought  the  good 
fight  [an  at/Uetie,  not  a  warlike  contest],  I  have 
finished  the  course  [run  the  race] . "  His  words, 
••  I  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus"  (1  Cor. 
XV.  32),  are  best  understood  figuratively. 
The  statement  (1  Cor.  iv.  9),  *'  God  hath  set 
forth  us  the  apostles  last  of  all,  as  men  doomed 
to  death,*'  doubtless  was  meant  to  compare 
them  to  a  band  of  gladiators  fighting  for  life 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude. 

T.  W.  C. 


Gangra,  The  OouboU  o^  the  capital  of 
Paphlagonia,  was  probably  held  in  858  and 
condemned  the  Eustathians,  who  held  ex- 
treme views  of  asceticism,  forbidding  mar- 
riage,  the  eating  of  meat,  etc.  The  council 
recognized  marriage  as  a  Christian  institution, 
not  only  for  laymen,  but  also  for  priests. 

Oardena,  among  the  Hebrews,  were  enclo 
sures  upon  the  outskirts  of  towns,  and  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  fruit  and  shade  trees,  with 
aromatic  plants  and  herbs  (Song  iv.  12-v.  1). 
They  were  placed  beside  a  liver  or  fountain 
and  enclosed  by  walls  or  hedges,  or  else  had 
a  keeper  who  occupied  a  hut  or  booth  in  the 
centre  (Job  xxvii.  18,  Isa.  i.  8).  They  were 
used  for  banqueting  (Isa.  li.  8).  for  religious 
retirement  (Isa.  i.  ^,  John  xviii.  1),  and  for 
burying- places  (2  Kings  xxi.  18.  John  xix. 
41).  Solomon's  gardens  (Eccl.  ii.  5,  6)  were 
in  Wady  Urtas.  south  of  Bethlehem.  "  The 
king's  garden"  (2  Kings  xxv.  4)  was  near  the 
pool  of  Siloam.  T.  W.  C. 

Oardinmr,  Frederic,  D.D.  (Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Brunswick,  Me.,  1860),  Episcopalian ; 
b.  at  Gardiner.  Me.,  Sept.  11.  1822 ;  d.  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  July  17, 1889.  He  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  College,  1842  ;  was  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Saco,  Me.,  1845-47  ;  assistant 
minister  of  St.  Luke's,  Philadelphia,  1847-48 ; 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  Bath,  Me..  1848-53, 
and  of  Trinity  Church,  Lewiston,  Me.,  1855- 
56 ;  professor  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary,  Gambler.  0.,  1865 ; 
rector  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  1867,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  Berkeley  (Episcopal)  Divinity 
School  there,  1868  (first  of  Old  Testament  and 
literature,  then,  1883.  of  New  Testament  and 
interpretation).  He  prepared  a  Harmony  of 
the  (iospels  in  Greek  (Andover,  1871,  7th  ed., 
1884)  and  in  English  (1871.  3d  ed.,  18--) ;  a 
Diatessarou  (1871,  2d  ed.,  18—) ;  The  Pnn- 
eiples  of  Textual  Criticism  (1876) ;  The  Old 
and  JVeitf  Testaments  in  their  Mutual  Belatiani 
(New  York,  1885) ;  Commentaries  on  Jude 
(Boston.  1856),  Leviticus  (Lange  series,  New 
York,  1876),  Second  Samuel  and  Ezekiel 
(Ellicott's  Commentary.  1883  and  1884). 

Gardiner,  Jamea,  b.  at  Carriden,  Lin- 
lithgowshire, Scotland,  Jan.  11,  1688;  killed 
at  Prestonpans,  Sept.  21,  1745.  Entering  the 
army,  he  rose  to  a  colonelcy,  and  in  1726  mar- 
ried Ladv  Frances  Erskine,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Buchan.  His  early  life  had  been  dis- 
solute, till  he  was  converted  by  a  midnight 
vision  in  July,  1719,  while  reading  The  Chris- 
tian Soldier ;  thenceforth  he  was  a  model  of 
piety  and  virtue.  Dr.  Doddridge  wrote  a 
sermon  on  his  death  and  Some  BemarkahU 
Passages  in  his  Life ;  the  latter  has  passed 
through  sundry  editions.  F.  M!.  B. 

Oardiner,  Stephen,  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
op ;  b.  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  71  ul 
n.n.e.  of  London,  in  1483 ;  d.  in  London* 
Nov.  12,  1555.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  became  master  of  Trinity  Hall  and 
secretary  to  Wolsey  ;  was  employed  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  negotiating  the  divorce  with  Cathe- 
rine, and  on  various  embassies  ;  was  made  sec- 
I  retary  of  state,  1529 ;  bishop  of  Windiester, 
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1581,  and  chancellor  of  Cambridge  UnWer- 
aity,  1540.  He  defended  the  king's  suprem- 
acy in  a  tract,  IH  vera  obediential  1684,  but 
opposed  the  Reformation,  and  was  imprisoned 
under  £dward  VI.  Mary  restored  him  to  his 
see  and  made  him  lord  cliancellor.  He  took 
some  part  in  persecuting  the  Reformers,  but 
not  so  virulently  as  Bonner.  F.  M.  B. 

Oamier  (gar'-ne-e'),  Jean,  Roman  Catholic, 
Jesuit ;  b.  in  Paris,  1612  ;  d.  at  Bologna,  Oct. 
26, 1681,  having  been  professor  of  theologv  in 
the  Jesuit  college  at  Clermont,  France,  sincci 
1648.  His  principal  work  was  his  edition  of 
Marii  Mercatorie  Augvstino  cBquaiis  opera 
qucBnnique  exetant^  Paris,  1678,  2  vols.,  with 
its  7  excellent  dissertations  on  Pelagianism. 

Oaracci  (ga-roo-tsee)»  Rafiaele.  Roman 
Catholic ;  b.  at  Naples,  Jan.  23,  1812 ;  d.  at 
Rome,  May  5,  1886.  He  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1826,  gave  himself  especially  to 
the  study  of  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  and 
ranked  next  to  De  Rossi.  Of  his  numerous 
writings  upon  his  chosen  field  may  be  men- 
tioned Lee  myeteree  du  eyncrHieme  j^irygten 
dam  ^lee  eata4U>mbes  romainee  de  Pretextat, 
Paris,  1854 ;  II  crocifiseo  graffito  in  eaea  dei 
Ceeari,  1857 ;  Vetri  omati  di  figure  in  oro, 
Rome,  1858,  2d  ed.,  1864;  Storia  deU' arte 
chrietiana  nei  primi  otto  eeeoli  delta  ehieea^ 
Prato,  1872-^1,  6  vols.  ;  Ineeriptionee  teteree 
Eeate  qucB  exstant,  Brussels,  1884  ;  Le  monete 
dell*  Italia  antica,  Rome,  1885. 

Oasparin  (gas-pa-ran'),  Oount  Ag^nor 
£tienne  da,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
French  Free  Church  ;  b.  at  Orange  (Vau- 
cluse),  France,  July  12,  1810  ;  d.  at  Rivage, 
near  Geneva,  Switzerland,  May  14,  1871.  He 
was  educated  at  Paris  :  studied  law  ;  entered 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1842  ;  retired,  1846  ; 
took  up  his  abode  m  Switzerland,  1848.  He 
took  prominent  part  in  all  the  movements  of 
Frendi  Protestantism.  When  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  broke  out  he  was 
much  concerned  for  his  native  counlrv  and 
exerted  himself  in  the  care  of  the  French 
wounded,  and  died  from  a  contagious  disease 
thus  contracted.  His  numerous  writings 
were  mostly  ephemeral  productions,  but 
some,  e.g.,  Innocent  111.  (1859).  La  famille 
(1865),  Lut^ier  et  la  BeformS  (1878).  had  a  large 
sale.  He  opposed  slavery  and  defended  the 
Union  cause  in  his  America  hefm^e  Europe 
(1862,  Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  1862,  8  edd.). 

Gataker,  Thomaa,  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
in  London,  Sept.  4,  1574  ;  d.  at  Rotherhithc, 
2  m.  e.  of  London,  July  27,  1654.  He  en- 
tered St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1590 ; 
became  fellow  of  Sidney  College,  1599 ; 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1601,  ana  rector  of 
Kotherhithe,  Surrey,  1611.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber (according  to  Echard,  "  the  most  cele- 
brated") of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  1648, 
but  preferred  a  moderate  episcopacy.  He  de- 
cline the  mastership  of  Trmify  College,  Cam- 
bridge, owing  to  continual  ill  health.  He 
published  Of  the  Nature  and  Uee  of  Lots, 
1616 ;  A  Liecuseion  of  Traneubetantiation, 
1624 ;  Annotations  upon  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  etc., 
1645 ;  Cinnus,  1651 ;  an  edition  of  Marcus 
AureiiuB^  1652,  and   other   learned  works. 


Autobiography   in   Adversaria    Miscellanea, 
1659.  F.  M.  B. 

Oate.  In  Oriental  cities  there  arc  usually 
at  the  gates  open  spaces  which  were  used  as 
market- places  and  also  for  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and,  of  course,  were  frequented  by 
idlers.  As  a  city  was  taken  when  its  gates 
were  won  (Judges  v.  8),  "  gate*'  came  to 
mean  power.  Rencc  the  gates  of  Hades 
(Matt.  xvi.  18)  mean  its  power.  The  govern- 
ment  of  Turkey  is  called^*  the  Sublime  Porte" 
(gate).  T.  W.  C. 

Oath  {udne-press),  one  of  the  5  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  and  the  nearest  to  Jerusalem.  It 
was  the  home  of  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4) ;  a 
refuge  for  David  (xxi.  15) ;  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam  (2  Chron.  xi.  8) ;  dismantled  by  Uzziah. 
Its  people  were  called  Gittites  (Josh.  xiii.  8), 
and  one  of  them,  Ittai,  with  600  companions, 
faithfully  served  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  18-22). 
Its  site  has  long  been  lost.  T.  W.  C. 

Oaul,  Oonversion  of.  This  is  referred  by 
tradition  to  bishops  ordained  by  St.  Peter ; 
but  in  fact  it  is  entirely  obscure.  There  was 
a  bishopric  at  Vicnne  in  118,  another  at  Au- 
xerre  in  182,  and  another  at  Lyons  in  179. 
Christianity  was  probably  introduced  from 
the  East,  and  we  early  find  the  Gallic  churches 
in  connection  with  Asia  Minor.  The  persecu- 
tion of  177  was  reported  to  the  churches  of 
Asia,  and  Irensus,  who  was  bishop  of  Lyons 
till  202,  was  a  pupil  of  Polycarp  of  Smyrna. 
In  his  day  there  were  present  at  one  synod  at 
Lyons  13  bishops.  By  the  middle  of  the  8d 
century  there  were  bishoprics  as  far  north  as 
Toul  and  Verdun ;  and  in  the  year  808  we 
hear  of  martyrs  at  Embrun,  Agen,  Soissons, 
St.  Quentin,  Brioude,  Nantes,  Ailes,  Rheims, 
Beauvais,  Agde,  and  other  places.  Under  the 
Prankish  kings,  who  were  Catholics  from  the 
time  of  Clovis*  conversion  (496),  the  church 
escaped  the  troubles  which  fell  upon  her  in 
Italy  under  the  Arian  Lombards.  (See  for 
the  literature  on  the  subject  E.  Ruelle,  Bibluh 
graphic  gknirale  de  la  Oaule,  Paris,  1879.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Gaossen  (go- son),  Francois  Samuel  Bobart 
Louis,  Reformed  theologian ;  b.  in  Geneva, 
Aug.  25,  1790 ;  d.  there,  June  18,  1868.  In 
181(9  he  became  pastor  at  Satigny,  near  Ge- 
neva, and  so  remained  untU  1884,  when  he  was 
deposed  for  his  advocacy  of  "  evangelicar* 
Christianity,  and  for  founding  with  Merle 
d*Aubi^ne  the  "  Evangelical  Society"  and  its 
theological  seminary  in  Geneva  for  instruction 
in  such  views.  In  this  seminary  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  from  1836  till  his  death. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Theopneus^ 
tia  ;  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures (a  defence  of  verbal  inspiration,  orig., 
Paris,  1840,  2d  ed..  1842, 14th  ed.,  1850,  Ens. 
trans.,  London,  1841,  4th  ed.,  1^56) ;  The 
Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  Double 
Point  of  View  of  Science  and  Faith  (orig.,  Lau- 
sanne, 1860,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1862);  ihe  Pivphet  Daniel  {orig.,  1889-49.  8 
vols.,  Eng.  trans.,  1840,  again,  1878-74, 2  vols.). 

Gautama,  or  Ootama,  commonly  called 
Bakya  Muni  {"  the  Sakya  sage"),  the  founder 
of  Buddhism.    See  India. 
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0«visml  (ga*vat''-8ee),  Alenandro.  founder 
of  the  Free  Christtftn  Church  of  Italy  ;  b.  of 
Roman  Ckutholic  parents,  at  Boloj^na,  March 
SI,  1809 ;  d.  in  Rome,  Jan.  9.  1889.  In  18^ 
he  entered  the  order  of  the  Barnabites ;  be- 
came professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in 
Naples,  182^ ;  entered  the  priesthood  and 
prrached  in  different  cities.  In  oonsequence 
of  his  liberal  expressions  suspected  he  was 
transferred  to  the  states  of  the  church  as  a 
punishment,  1840.  When  Pius  IX.  came  to 
the  papal  chair,  1846,  Gavazzi,  on  the  strength 
of  the  pope's  protestations,  made  patriotic 
speeches  in  Rome,  and  took  the  field  as  chap- 
lain of  the  Republican  troops  against  Aus- 
tria, 1848.  It  was  not,  however,  long  before 
he  was  imprisoned,  for  he  was  in  advance  of 
the  hierarcny  in  his  ideas.  When  Rome  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  1849,  he  volun- 
tarily exiled  himself,  and  in  the  British  isles 
and  America  made  burning  speeches  against 
the  priesthood  and  Jesuitism.  In  1855  he 
came  out  squarely  as  a  Protestant.  In  1800 
he  accompanied  Garibaldi  as  chaplain,  but 
after  the  defeat  at  Mentane  (1867)  ho  with- 
drew from  politics  and  devoted  himself  thence- 
forth to  establishing  the  Free  Church  of  Italy 
(1870).  In  1875  he  became  professor  of  dog- 
matics, apologetics,  and  polemics,  in  its  theo- 
logical college  in  Rome.  In  1881  he  made  his 
ia^  visit  to  America.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
eloquence.  (See  his  Memoira,  London,  1B51  ; 
BeeolUetion*  of  ifte  Last  Four  Popes,  1859  ;  No 
Union  mth  Rome,  1871 ;  TUe  PrieH  in  Abmh 
lution,  1877.) 

Oay,  Ebeneser,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1785), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Dedham,  Mass., 
Aug.  26,  1696  ;  d.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  March 
18,  1787.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1714, 
and  was  pastor  at  Hingham  from  June  11, 
1718,  to  his  death.  His  sermons  were  much 
valued  in  his  day,  especially  one  preached  on 
his  85th  bh*thdav,  and  called  Tfis  Old  Man's 
Calendar.  His  Tory  sympathies  brought  him 
into  trouble  during  the  Revolution.  Dr. 
Chauncy  called  him  **  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  valuable  men  in  the  country." 

F.  M.  B. 

Oa -sa  (stromf),  the  chief  of  the  Philistine 
dties  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  being 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  19.  It  was  assigned  to 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47),  but  was  independent  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges.  Samson  carried  away 
its  gates,  and  afterward  perished  under  the 
ruins  of  its  temple.  It  was  subdued  by  David 
(9  Sam.  viii.  1),  but  afterward  became  inde- 
pendent. For  5  months  It  withstood  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  It  was  taken  by  Moslems 
A.D.  684,  regained  by  the  Crusaders  a.d.  1149, 
plundered  bv  Saladin  a.d.  1187.  It  is  often 
referred  to  by  the  prophets  (Amos  i.  6,  7, 
Zeph.  ii.  4,  Jer.  xxv.  20,  Zech.  ix.  5),  but  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  the  New  Testament 
(Acts  viii.  26).  T.  W.  C. 

Oe  •ba  (hiU),  a  Levitical  town  of  Benjamin, 
near  Ramah  and  not  far  from  the  northern 
border  of  Judah.  Here  was  the  scene  of  Jon- 
athan's exploit  (1  Sam.  xiii.  8).  It  was  6 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  was  separated 
from  Michmash  on  the  north  by  a  deep  valley 


(1  Sam.  xiv.  4.  5),  which  is  now  identified 
with  the  Wadp  Suteeinit,  T.  W.  C. 

Oe'-bal  (motintain),  a  seaport  near  T3rre, 
10  m.  n.  of  Beirut  (£z.  xxvii.  10).  Its  inhab- 
itants were  called  G^iblites,  and  are  the  "  stone 
squarers"  of  1  Kings  v.  18.  It  is  now  called 
Jebail.  T.  W.  C. 

Oed-a-li'-ah  (Jehovah  is  mj/  greatness),  son 
of  Ahikam,  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
govern  Judaea.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a 
fiiend  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xl.  5).  He  began 
well,  but  did  not  rule  long,  for  in  3  months  he 
was  treacherously  slain  by  Ishmael  (2  Kings 
xxv.  22-26).  T.  W.  C. 

Qebhardt,   Oscar    Xiaopold   voii,   Ph.D. 

(Tubingen,  1873),  Lie.  Theol.  (hon.,  Leipzig, 
1888),  D.D.  (hon.,  Marburg,  1888),  Lutheran  ; 
b.  at  Wesenberg,  Estland,  Russia,  June  22, 
1844  ;  studied  at  Dorpat,  1862-66,  Tftbingen, 
Erlangen,  G5ttingen,  and  Leipzig,  1867-70 ; 
wasassistiBint  in  the  university  library  of  Leip- 
zig, 1875-76  ;  sub-librarian  of  Halle,  1876-79  ; 
of  GKHtingen,  1880-84,  and  since  1884  librarian 
of  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin.  He  edited 
the  11th  to  14th  ed.  of  Thiele's  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Leipzig,  1875-85 ;  with  Harnack  and 
Zahn,  Pairum  apostoUoorum  opera,  1875-77, 
8  vols.  ;  with  Harnack  the  gospel  codex  Z. 
(1880),  and  with  the  same  Texte  u.  Untersueh- 
ungen  war  Oesehiehte  der  aUehristliehen  Liter- 
atur,  1882  sqq. 

Qeddes,  Janet,  or  Jenny,  an  active  Presby- 
terian (said  to  have  been  an  aged  vender  of 
herbs),  who  raised  a  riot  in  St.  Giles'  Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh,  on  Sunday.  July  28,  1687, 
by  throwing  her  stool  at  the  dean's  head  as  he 
was  reciting  what  she  supposed  to  be  the 
Romish  mass.  The  action  had  important  re- 
ligious and  political  results,  in  suppressing 
Laud's  attempt  to  introduce  the  English  lit- 
urgy and  the  Episcopal  system  into  Scotland, 
and  turning  the  people  of  that  country  against 
Charles  I.  Some  ascribe  the  exploit  to  one 
Barbara  Hamilton.  F.  M.  B. 

Qo-ha'-sl  (valley  of  sight),  the  confidential 
servant  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  Iv.  14-87,  viii.  4). 
He  by  deception  got  from  Naaman  the  gifts 
his  master  had  refused,  and  his  covetousnesa 
and  falsehood  were  punished  by  a  perpetual 
leprosy  (2  Kings  v.  20-27).  T.  W.  C. 

Oe-hen'-na,  the  name  of  a  valley  south  and 
west,  or  (as  Warren  and  Stanley  say)  cast  of 
Jerusalem,  a  deep  ravine,  the  wider  part  of 
which  opening  to  the  Kedron  was  callefl 
Tophet  (Jer.  vii.  81,  82).  where  Ahaz  and 
Manasseh  made  their  children  pass  through 
the  fire  (2  Kings  xvi.  8,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6),  to 
end  which  Josiah  polluted  it  with  human 
bones  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  The  name  was  ap- 
plied by  the  later  Jews  to  the  place  of  eternal 
suffering  for  lost  angels  and  men,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  in  tne  New  Testament  (Matt. 
V.  22.  29,  80,  X.  28,  xxiU.  15,  Mark  ix.  43» 
Luke  xii.  5,  James  iii.  6).  T.  W.  C. 

Qeiler  (g1-ler)  von  Salaersbeig,  Johannes, 
D.D.  (Basel,  1474),  church  orator ;  b.  at 
Schaffhausen,  Switzerland,  March  16,  1445 ; 
d.  at  Strassburg,  Msrch  10, 1510.  He  studied 
philosophy  at  Freiburg ;  began   to  lecture 
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there  himself  in  1465  ;  about  1470  he  entered 
tlie  priesthood,  and  in  1471  removed  to  Basel 
as  member  of  both  the  philosophical  and  the- 
ological faculties,  but  in  1475  became  profess- 
or in  the  latter.  In  1476  he  was  recalled  to 
Freiburg  and  became  rector  of  the  university 
in  1477.  But  preaching  and  not  teaching 
was,  after  all.  his  forte,  and  his  fame  rests  upon 
this  work  aa  a  preacher  in  the  Strassburg 
cathedral,  to  which  he  came  in  1478.  All 
classes  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  to  all,  high 
and  low  alike,  he  spoke  the  unvarnished 
truth.  He  takes  rank  with  Abraham  a  Bancta 
Clara  (q.v.)  and  Luther  (q.v.)  as  a  popular 
preacher  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  He 
spoke  in  Oerman,  and  uses  homely,  colloquial 
expressions.  He  used  all  the  resources  oi  his 
wit,  learning,  satire,  and  zeal  to  portray  the 
evils  of  the  time.  But  with  all  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  monks, 
and  nuns,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can  be  properly 
called  a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  since 
in  theology  he  adheres  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
Yet  he  was  put  in  the  Index,  and  when  De 
Lorenzi  issuea  his  selected  edition  of  Gkiler*s 
writings  (Trier,  1881-88,  4  vols.)  he  was  com- 
pelled to  expurgate  them.  The  most  famous, 
out  from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint  most 
objectionable  work  of  his,  is  his  course  of  ser- 
mons on  Brant's  Ship  of  Foda.  For  editions 
of  his  works  see  Lorenzi  (above)  and  L. 
Dacheux,  Freiburg,  1882 ;  biography  by  the 
fo'rmer. 

Oelasiui  Is  the  name  of  two  popes.  1. 
March  1,  492-Nov.  19,  496,  a  Roman  by 
birth,  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  controversy 
with  the  see  oi  Constantinople  concerning  the 
primacy  of  Rome.  He  held  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome  had  the  ri^ht  to  receive  appeals  from 
other  bishops,  while  no  appeal  from  Rome 
was  possible,  and  the  right  to  confirm  or  can- 
cel the  decisions  of  other  bishops,  while  his 
own  were  final.  His  Deeretum  de  liMs  re- 
eijjiendis  et  non  reeipiendis  is  the  first  Index 
librorum  prohibitoi'vm,  and  among  the  authors 
forbidden  are  TertulUan,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Lactantius,  and  Origen.  His  writings 
are  found  in  A.  Thiel,  .^Ott.  Bom.  Pontif,, 
Brunsberg.  1867.  2. 1118-Jan.  19, 11 19,  John 
of  Gaeta,  was  seized  by  the  Frangipani  and 
just  released  by  the  people  when  he  had  to 
flee  to  Gaeta  for  Henry  V.  He  excommuni- 
cated the  emperor  and  the  anti-pope,  Gregory 
Yin.,  but  when  he  returned  to  Rome  ho  was 
seized  a  second  time  by  the  Frangipani  and 
fled  to  France,  where  he  died  on  the  wav  to 
Clugn^.  His  life  in  Watterich,  Pont.  Ann, 
Vita,  li. 

Oellert,  Christian  FOrchtegott,  hymnist ; 
b.  at  Hainichen,  Saxony,  July  4,  1715  ;  d.  at 
Leipzig,  Dec.  18,  1769,  where  he  had  studied 
and  been  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence 
since  1751.  He  wrote  comedies,  but  these  are 
forgotten  ;  fables,  which  are  immortal ;  and 
hymns,  some  of  which  are  now  popular  in 
Gcrmao.  and  one,  "Jesus  lives :  no  longer 
now,*'  is  found  in  our  hymn-books.  (See 
his  works,  Leipzig,  1867,  10  vols.,  and  life 
by  Luthardt,  Leipzig,  1870;  Karl  Breul, 
Lemngs  und  QeUerta  Fahlen,  with  English 
notes,  London,  1887.) 


Gem.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  of 
about  20  different  precious  stones,  many  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  identify  certainly 
with  modern  gems,  ancient  mineralogy  beinr 
vague  and  often  usin^  the  same  term  for  di^ 
ferent  substances  having  some  common  prop 
erty.  Thus,  "adamant,"  nneonguerabb, 
might  mean  steel  or  some  very  hard  stone, 
and  "crystal"  (keraeJi),  either  ice  (Job  vi.  16) 
or  transparent  quartz  (£zck.  i.  22).  Precious 
stones  were  early  known  and  valued  (Gen.  ii. 
12).  The  12  stones  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate were  engraved  with  the  names  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (£x.  xxviii.  21),  but  the  identi- 
fication of  some  of  these  (diamond,  sapphire, 
emerald,  ruby,  and  topaz)  is  still  in  dispute, 
because  the  art  of  engraving  the  harder  gems 
was  unknown  in  Moses'  time.  Precious 
stones  were  collected  by  David  for  the  temple 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  2).  Tyre  traded  in  them  and 
used  them  extensively  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16,  22), 
obtaining  them  from  Syria  and  Arabia  and 
India.  In  figurative  language,  precious  stones 
are  used  in  the  Bible  to  denote  peculiar  value, 
beauty,  brilliancy,  and  durability  (Song,  v. 
14,  Isa.  liv.  11.  12,  Lam.  iv.  7,  Ezek.  1.  22, 
Rev.  iv.  8,  xxi.  10-20>.  T.  W.  C. 

Oenealogy,  a  record  of  one's  ancestors, 
either  the  line  of  natural  or  of  legal  descent, 
or  that  laid  up  in  the  public  records.  The 
Hebrews  were  particularly  careful  to  preserve 
their  genealogies,  for  on  them  rested  the  dis- 
tinction of  tribes,  the  ownership  of  lands,  and 
the  right  to  office  (1  Chron.  v.  1-17,  Ezra  ii. 
62).  Hence  their  public  tables  of  genealogies 
were  kept  secure  amid  all  vicissitudes.  They 
were  a  record  of  inherited  rights  rather  than 
of  natural  descent,  and  the  "  sons"  of  a  patri- 
arch were  not  necessarily  his  own  children  by 
birth  (Gen.  xlviii.  6,  ifum.  xxvi.  41).  The 
lists  were  often  abridged  by  the  omission  of 
one  or  more  generations,  as  m  Levi's  register 
(Ex.  vi.  16-20),  David's  (Ruth  iv.  lS-22), 
Ezra*8  (Ezra  vii.  1-^).  And  there  were,  of 
course,  clerical  errors.  Yet  the  records  bear 
the  evidence  of  substantial  truth,  and  there  id 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  of  Josephua 
that  they  were  scrupulously  preserved  aown 
to  his  day.  Naturally  when  the  temple  fell 
and  the  priesthood  was  no  more  they  per- 
ished. 

The  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
one  given  in  the  New  Testament.  There 
are  two  lists  of  his  ancestors  (Matt.  i.  1-17, 
Luke  iii.  23-38).  The  latter,  writing  for  Gen- 
tile Christians,  goes  back  to  Adam ;  tne  former 
begins  with  Abraham,  to  prove  to  Jewish 
Christians  that  Jesus  is  the  promised  Messiah 
and  show  the  connection  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  the  New.  Both  lists  are  incom- 
plete, and  require  some  names  to  be  supplied. 
They  coincide  till  David,  when  Matthew  takes 
the  reigning  line  through  Solomon,  but  Luke 
the  younger  and  inferior  line  through  Na- 
than. The  greatest  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  is  that  Matthew  calls  Josenh 
the  son  of  Jacob,  while  Levi  calls  him  toe 
son  of  Heli  (or  Eli).  He  cannot  have  been 
naturally  the  son  of  both,  nor  is  it  likely  tliat 
the  two  names  denote  the  same  person.  The 
easiest  explanation  of  this  discrepancy,  and  the 
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ooe  aocepled  by  most  modern  scholars,  is 
that  Matthew  gives  the  genealogy  of  Joseph, 
Luke  that  of  Mary.  Heli  may  have  been  the 
father  of  Mary  and  the  father-in-law  of 
Joseph,  and  consequently  the  grandfather  of 
Jesus.  Luke  traces  the  natural  or  real  pedi- 
gree of  Jesus  through  his  mother  Mary  in  the 
line  of  Nathan,  while  Matthew  gives  his  legal 
pedigree  (which  was  always  reckoned  in  the 
male  line)  through  Joseph,  his  legal  father,  in 
the  line  of  Solomon.  This  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  in  Matthew's  history  of  the  in- 
fancy Joseph  is  most  prominent ;  in  Luke's, 
Mary.  Jesus,  then,  was  both  le^lly  and 
realljT  the  son  and  heir  of  David,  alike  in  law 
and  m  fact,  from  his  reputed  father  and  from 
liis  natural  mother.  The  Davidic  descent  of 
Jestta  is  a  mark  of  his  Messiahahip  (Rom.  i. 
8.  3  Ttm.  iL  8,  Heb.  vii.  14,  John  vii.  42.  Acts 
xiil  23).  T.  W.  C. 

Qeneral,  of  a  Romaa  Catholic  order,  the 
head  of  the  order,  elected  usually  for  some 
lixcd  term,  but  in  the  Society  of  Jesus  for 
life.  The  Benedictine  order  as  such  has  no 
general,  but  most  of  the  congregationa  have 
which  have  sprung  from  it  or  grown  up 
within  it.  (Generals  have  certain  special  pow- 
ers and  privileges,  e.g.,  power  of  absolution 
la  reserved  cases ;  they  sit  in  general  synods 
as  Judges  and  subscribe  its  decrees.  They 
are  forbidden  by  law  to  enter  without  neces- 
dty  the  convents  of  nuns  subject  to  them  ; 
their  visitations  of  such  convents  are,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  made  not  oftener  than  once  a  year ; 
nor  can  they  hear  the  confessions  of  such 
nuns  without  the  approbation  of  the  bishop ; 
nor  can  they,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
^rant  any  oAlce  or  dignity,  or  remit  any  pun- 
ishment, to  one  of  their  subjects  at  the  In- 
stance of  any  person  outside  the  order,  what- 
ever the  rank  of  that  person  may  be. 

General  Aasembly.    See  Prebbtterian- 

ISM. 

Oeneral  Bapthits.    See  Baptists. 

Qeneratlon  denotes  the  averation  of  human 
life,  but  in  Scripture  means  a  genealogical 
register  (Gen.  v.  1),  or  a  family  history  (Sen. 
vi.  9),  or  a  history  of  the  origin  of  things  as 
well  as  persons,  e,g,,  of  the  e£lh  (Qen.  ii.  4). 

T.  W.  C. 

Oeneals,  the  first  book  of  the  Bible,  so 
called  from  the  Septua^nt  title,  meaning 
••  the  book  of  the  generation"  (creation)  of  all 
things.  The  first  11  chapters  are  occupied 
with  an  account  of  the  creation :  the  primeval 
state  of  man  and  his  fall ;  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  aiid  of  marriage  ;  the  history  of 
Adam  and  his  descendants,  with  the  progress 
of  religion  and  the  arts  ;  the  general  corrup- 
tion of  the  race  ;  the  deluge,  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  Koah  ;  the  repeopung  of  the  earth  ;  the 
building  of  Babel,  the  contusion  of  tongues, 
and  the  dispersion  of  'mankind.  In  the 
12th  chapter  general  history  gives  way  to  the 
special  history  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Joseph,  down  to  the  removal  into  Egypt.  It 
is  a  religious  history,  and  was  written.  like  the 
rest  of  Scripture,  *^by  inspiration  of  God." 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  denying  the 
Mosaic  authorship.    No  doubt  use  was  made 


of  ancient  documents  and  traditions,  but  (Gen- 
esis is  certainly  no  loose  and  careless  composi- 
tion, but  a  carefully  prepared  history,  show- 
ing unity  of  plan  and  purpose  throughout. 
It  tells  us  how  this  planet  was  prepared  as  an 
abode  for  man ;  and  the  oroer  of  created 
things  which  it  narrates  is  substantially  that 
of  geology  and  biology.  Both  beein  with  the 
formation  of  the  earth  and  proceed  from  vege- 
table to  animal  life,  and  both  stop  with  man. 
Genesis  lays  the  foundation  for  all  the  subse- 
quent books  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  cited  as  an 
inspired  record  88  times  in  the  course  of  the 
Scr  iptures.  Its  prophecies  are  the  germ  of  all 
following  predictions.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
of  human  records,  and  its  value  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  of  man,  and  of  religion  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Its  first  page  teaches 
a  child  more  than  all  philosophers  could  learn 
in  thousands  of  years.  For  literature  see 
Pentateuch.  T.  W.  C. 

Oeneiius,  a  comedian  in  Rome,  who,  while 
representing  in  mere  mockery  a  Christian 
catechumen  at  baptism,  was  suddenly  seized 
by  terror  of  what  he  was  doing  and  cuinfessed 
himself  a  Christian.  But  his  conversion  cre- 
ated a  complete  f  uir  among  the  people,  and 
be  was  tortured  to  death,  as  he  would  not  ab- 
jure, Aug.  25,  286.  C.  P. 

Geneva,  beautifully  situated  on  Lake  Le- 
man,  in  sight  of  Mt.  Blanc,  the  chief  city  of 
Switzerland,  was  the  seat  of  Farel's,  and  later 
of  Calvin's  extraordinary  influence  on  morals 
and  religion.  The  latter  carried  out  a  rigor- 
ous reform  which  necessitated  great  changes 
in  the  conduct  of  the  people.  By  the  hearty 
welcome  he  and  his  friends  accorded  to  ref- 
ugees from  papal  tyranny,  the  Genevans  made 
their  city  endeared  to  all  the  Protestant  world. 
From  it  also  flowed  the  stream  of  Calvinistic 
teaching  which  has  had  such  mighty  influr 
ence.  But  the  modern  city  is  comparatively 
little  affected  by  Calvin,  for  the  state  church 
is  rationalistic,  and  there  is  quite  a  Roman 
Catiiolic  population,  also  manv  Old  Catholics. 
There  is,  however,  a  Free  Church,  which  is 
evangelical.  Here  the  Genevan  version  of  the 
Bible  was  made  by  the  £nglish  refugees.  See 
art.  Bible. 

Geneva  Bible,  The.    See  Bible,  p.  105. 

GeneviWe  Meneh-ve-ev'),  St.,  b.  at  H&n' 
terre,  a  town  of  France,  7  m.  n.e.  from  Paris, 
419  ;  d.  Jan.  8,  512,  in  Paris,  whose  patroness 
she  became  by  averting  the  attacks  of  Attila 
from  that  city  by  her  prayers.  (See  Butler's 
Liveeofthe  JSaints,  Jan.  8.) 

Oennadins,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
1458-59.  accompanied  the  Emperor  Johannes 
to  the  Council  of  Florence-Ferrara,  in  1438, 
as  his  councillor,  and  worked  with  great  zeal 
for  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches,  but  afterward  became  an  ardent  op- 
ponent of  the  idea.  Mohammed  II.  installed 
him  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  he 
abdicated  after  a  few  vears  and  retired  to  a 
monastery.  He  was  the  last  representative 
of  Byzantine  learning,  and  wrote,  it  is  said, 
more  than  100  books.  His  confession  of 
faith,  presented  in  Turkish  translation  to  Mo- 
hammed II.,  a  dialogue  between  a  Turk  and 
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a  Christian,  etc.,  are  found  in  Migne,  Pat. 
Or.  CLX.  (See  Schaff,  Oreeda  of  Christen- 
dom, i.,  46.)  C.  P. 

GentilMi  (natioriM),  sometimes  including 
Israel  {Qen.  x.  1,  Luke  vii.  5),  but  generally 
signifying  other  nations,  with  the  implied 
idea  that  they  were  idolaters,  whereas  the 
Hebrews  were  the  chosen  people  of  Qod.  In 
the  New  Testament  *'  Greeks"  is  often  used 
for  Gentiles  (Acts  xiv.  1,  Rom.  i.  16).  Paul 
is  called  the  '*  Ai)ustle  to  the  Gentiles"  be- 
cause of  his  special  mission  to  them  (Gal. 
ii.  8).  T.  W.  C. 

QentUis  (jen-tee-less),  Oiovanni  Valen- 
tino, b.  at  Cosenza,  in  Southern  Italy,  about 
1520 ;  d.  at  Bern,  Switzerland,  Sept.  10, 
1566 ;  fled  from  his  native  country  because  he 
had  embraced  Protestantism,  but  found  no 
safe  refuge  in  any  Protestant  country  because 
he  held  anti- Trinitarian  views,  and  was  finally 
seized  at  Bern,  imprisoned  for  heresy,  and  be- 
headed. (See  Trechsel.  Die  protest.  Antitrim- 
tarier,  Heidelberg,  1889-44.) 

Gennflectentas  (from  the  Latin,  genuflee- 
tere,  **  to  bend  the  knee"),  denotes  the  third 
class  of  catechumens  in  the  early  church,  thus 
called  because  they  were  allowed  not  only  to 
stand  and  listen  to  the  sermon,  but  also  to 
kneel  and  pray  with  the  congregation. 

Oennflectlon.  Among  the  Jews  standing 
was  the  more  common  posture  in  prayer, 
though  they  also  knelt  or  prostrated  them- 
sdves.  Among  the  Christians  kneeling  or 
prostration,  between  which  there  originally 
was  made  no  distinction,  became  more  gen- 
eral.   See  Acts  vii.  60,  ix.  40,  xx.  86,  xxi.  5. 

Oeoffirey  (Jef-ree)  of  Monmoath,  b.  at  Mon- 
mouth, England,  about  1100  ;  d.  at  Llandaff, 
Wales,  1154  ;  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
1152,  and  wrote  the  celebrated  (Jhronieon  site 
ffiitoria  Britonum,  first  printed  in  Paris, 
1508,  critical  edition  by  J.  A.  Giles.  London, 
1844  ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Aaron  Thompson,  Lon- 
don. 1718,  revised  and  corrected  edition  by  J. 
A.  Giles,  London,  1842. 

Oecrgian  Veralon  of  the  Bible,  The,  was 

made  in  the  6th  century  from  the  Septuagint, 
first  printed  in  Moscow,  1748,  and  widely  cir- 
culated by  the  St.  Petersburg  Bible  Society, 
but  is  of  very  little  critical  value  on  account 
of  its  corrupt  state. 

Oecr^  von  Polents,  b.  in  Saxony,  1478  ; 
studied  m  Italy  ;  was  secretary  to  Julius  II.  ; 
entered  the  service  of  Maximilian  I.  ;  became 
ft  friend  of  Margrave  Albrecht  of  Branden- 
burg, grand- mailer  of  the  Teutonic  Order  ; 
accompanied  him  to  Prussia,  and  was  in  1519 
made  bishop  of  Samland.  He  was  the  first 
bishop  who  actually  joined  the  Reformation. 
In  1525  he  delivered  up  the  whole  secular  au- 
thority belonging  to  his  seat  to  Duke  Albrecht 
and  married.  But  he  succeeded  in  thor- 
oughly organizing  the  Reformation,  not  only 
in  his  own  diocese,  but  in  the  whole  province 
of  Prussia,  before  he  died,  in  1550.  (See  his 
life  by  G.  von  Polenz,  Halle,  1858,  and  by  P. 
Tschackert,  Leipzig,  1888.) 


Oeorge,  8t^  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  a 
Christian  by  eaucation,  and  a  soldier  by  train- 
ing, was  lieheaded  at  Nicomedia,  April  28, 
308,  on  account  of  his  open  protest  against  the 
persecutions  of  Diocletian.  His  worship  as  a 
martyr  and  saint  is  very  old,  both  in  the  East- 
em  and  Western  Church,  but  his  life  in  Act. 
Sanet.,  iii.,  Apr.  100-68,  is  evidently  spuri- 
ous. After  the  battle  of  Antioch,  June  28, 
1089,  the  Normans  adopted  him  as  their  pa- 
tron, and  in  1222  a  council  of  Oxford  made 
his  day  a  festival  throughout  England.  After 
the  battle  of  Calais,  in  1849,  he  even  came  to 
be  considered  the  patron  saint  of  the  country. 
(See  J.  Hogg,  Notes  on  St.  Oeorge,  London, 
1862.) 

Qerah.    See  Measurbs,  Hebrew. 

Ge'-rar  (residence),  a  city  and  district  near 
Beersheba,  visited  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  1), 
and  by  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  1).  It  was  a  fertile 
region  (Gen.  xxvi.  12).  It  is  mentioned  in 
Asa's  time  (2  Chron.  xiv.  18).        T.  W.  C. 

Qerbert.    See  STiiVESTEB  H. 

Gergerene.    See  Gadaba. 

Gerhard  Oroot    See  Groot. 

Oerhard  (ger'-hart),  Johann,  b.  at  Quedlin- 
burg,  81  m.  s.w.  of  Magdeburg,  Saxony,  Oct. 
17,  1582;  d.  at  Jena,  Aug.  20,  1687.  He 
studied  at  Jena  and  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy there,  1616.  His  advice  was  sought  in 
secular,  ecclesiastical,  and  theological  matters 
by  the  duke  of  Weimar  and  other  important 
personages  far  and  near.  "  He  was  the  most 
learned  of  the  heroes  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy, 
and  amonff  scholars  the  most  lovable  on  the 
side  of  his  religious  character*'  (Tholuck). 
His  principal  works  are.  Divine  Meditations 
(orig.  ed..  Latin,  I^ipzig,  1606,  Eng.  trans., 
9th  ed.,  London,  1695,  8d  ed.,  €kr.  trans., 
Leipzig,  1876) ;  Loci  communes  theotogiei, 
Jena,  1610-22,  9  vols.,  n.e.,  Frank,  Leipzig, 
1885,  9  vols.  ;  Confissio  catholica,  1684,  8 
parts,  2d  ed.,  1679  ;  ilnchiridioneonioiatorium 
(Ger.  trans.,  Leipzig,  1877);  Pastille,  n.e., 
Beriin,  1869-78,  4  vols.  (See  his  life  by  C.  J. 
Bdttcher,  Leipzig,  1858.) 

Gerhard  Sefarelll.  See  Apostolic  Broth- 
ers. 

Oerhard  von  Borgo  Ban  I>oiiBino.    See 

Everlasting  Gospel  ;  Frakciscans. 

Oerhard  Zerbolt.    See  Zerbolt. 

Oerhardt,  Paul,  Lutheran ;  b.  at  Gr&fen- 
hainichcn,  27  m.  n.e.  of  Halle,  Prussian  Sax- 
ony, March  12,  1607  ;  d,  M  Ltlbben,  on  the 
Spree,  40  m.  s.w.  of  Frankfort,  June  7,  1676. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg  ;  became  diakonvs 
in  the  Nicholas  Church,  Berlin,  1657 ;  was 
removed,  in  1666,  because  he  declined  to  sub- 
scribe the  declaration  that  he  would  withdraw 
from  all  polemics  against  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  although  restored  the  next  year, 
resigned  and  became  archdeacon  at  Ltlbben, 
1669.  His  181  spiritual  songs  give  him  the 
rank  of  the  greatest  evangelical  poet  of  Ger- 
many. Many  of  them  are  familiar  in  English 
translation,  e.g.,  '*  O  sacred  head,  now  wound- 
ed ;"  "  Jesus,  thy  boundless  love  to  me ;" 
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Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears ;"  "  All  my 
heart  this  niffht  rejoices."  For  modern  edi- 
tion of  his  nymns  see  Wackernagel,  Stutt- 
nrt,  1843,  n.e.,  Otitersloh,  1876,  and  Gerok, 
Stuttgart,  1878,  3d  ed.,  1883 ;  for  life  see 
Wildenhahn,  Basel,  1844,  4th  ed.,  1877,  2 
Tols.,  £ng.  trans,  Philadelphia,  1881. 

O^r'-i-Biiii,  a  mountain  in  Ephraim,  between 
which  and  Ebal  lay  the  city  of  Shecliem 
(Judges  Iz.  7).  From  the  two  opposite  hill- 
sides, the  people,  6  tribes  on  each  of  them, 
responded  to  the  blessings  and  curses  of  the 
law  as  they  were  read  by  Moses  (Josh.  Tiii. 
30-85),  a  very  solemn  scene.  No  other  such 
amphitheatre  is  found  in  all  Palestine.  A 
remnant  of  Samaritans  still  performs  the 
yearly  Paschal  sacrifice  on  the  summit. 

T.  W.  C. 

Qerlaoh  (ger-Uk),  Karl  Friedzich  Otto 
Ton,  b.  in  Berlin,  April  12,  1801 ;  d.  there, 
Oct.  24,  1840 ;  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Elizabeth  Church  in  liis  native  city  in  1835, 
and  court  preacher  in  1847.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Hen^stcnberg  and  very  active  for  the 
inner  mission  m  Berlin.  He  wrote  Ueber  den 
rdigia^efi  Ztuttand  der  anglikanUchen  Kircfie, 
,  ,  ,  im  1842.  Potsdam,  1845,  and  translated 
Chalmers'  Charity  and  tlie  Church,  Die  Kirch- 
Uehe  Annenpflegs,  Berlin,  1847,  etc. 

0«rman  Oatholios,  the  followers  of  the 
secession  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  (Germany  in  consequence  of  the  exhibition 
of  the  so-ealled  holy  coat  at  Treves  by  Bishop 
Arnoldl.  The  first  to  go  from  the  church  on 
this  'account  was  one  Czerski,  a  priest  at 
Schneidermtthl,  on  the  border  of  Posen,  A.ug., 
1844.  But  much  more  excitement  was  caused 
by  the  defection  of  Johannes  Ronge,  who,  in 
October  of  that  year,  wrote  a  letter  from  his 
parish  at  Laurahtttle,  near  the  Polish  frontier, 
to  the  bishop  of  Treves,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  exhibition  as  idolatrous.  At  onoe  separate 
congregations  sprang  up  in  different  parts  of 
Germany,  some  orthodox,  like  that  at  Berlin, 
under  the  lead  of  Czreski,  and  others,  like  that 
at  Breslau,  free  thinking.  It  was  evident  at 
the  first  council  of  the  (German  Catholics,  held 
at  Leipzig,  March,  1845,  that  the  free-thinkeis 
had  the  decided  majority.  So,  at  the  second 
council,  held  at  Berlin,  May,  1847,  and  at- 
tended by  70  delegates  representing  142  con- 
gregations, the  orthodox  left  the  body.  In 
1850  the  free-thinking  part  of  the  CKfrman 
Catholics  went  over  booily  to  the  Free  Con- 
gregations (q.v.),  and  the  others  have  dnce  dis- 
appeared. (See  Edwin  Bauer,  Oeechichte  der 
Qrundung  und  Fortbildung  der  deutMeheathol- 
iicAen  Kirche,  Meissen,  1845,  and  F.  Kampe, 
Qeeeh,  d.  relig.  Bewegung  d,  neueren  Zkt, 
Leipzig,  1852-00,  4  vols.  (vol.  iv.). 

0«Tman  Baptists.  See  Baptists  (Dun- 
KEiis)  and  Mennositbs. 

0«zman  Methodists.    See  United  Brbth- 

BEH. 

0«zman   Reformsd   Ohnroh.      See    Rs- 

FORMED  ChUBCH  OF  THE  UNITED  StATEB. 

Omrmanus,  St.  (8L  Cknnain  d'Auzerre), 
was  bishop  of  Auxerre,  about  100  m.  s.  of 
Paris  ;  Tisited  Enghmd  to  fight  the  Pelagians, 


and  Ravenna  to  defend  the  Armoricans,  and 
died  in  the  last  place,  July  81,  448.  (See  Ai^, 
Sanet.,  Julj'  81.) 

Omrmairas,  St.  (St.  O^rmain  de  Paris),  was 
bishop  of  Paris,  where  he  died.  May  28,  576, 
as  a  stanch  defender  of  the  church  against  the 
Merovingian  despots.  His  life  was  written 
by  Fortunatus  Venantius.  (See  Act,  Sanct,, 
May  28.) 

Oerok,  Karl  Friedrich  von,  D.D.  (hon., 
Tubingen,  1877),  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Vaihinsen, 
15  m.  n.w.  of  Stuttgart,  W^rtemberg,  Jan. 
80,  1815  ;  d.  at  Stuttgart,  Jan.  14,  1890.  He 
studied  at  T&bingen ;  became  diaJcanue  at 
Stutt^rt,  1849  ;  superintendent,  1852  ;  chief 
ecclesiastical  councillor,  chief  court  preacher 
and  prelate,  1868.  Renowned  as  a  preacher 
and  religious  poet,  his  publications,  in  prose 
and  verse,  are  very  popular.  Of  the  latter  the 
best  known  is  his  Palm  Leaves,  orig.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1st  series,  1857,  62d  ed..  1^,  Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1869,  2d  ed.,  1885  ;  2d  series, 
1882,  9th  ed.,  1885. 

Qenen,  Johannes,  reputed  author  of  the 
Imitation  of  Ohrut,  usually  attributed  to 
Thomas  a  Kempis  (q.v.). 

Oerson  (zhcr-son),  Jean  Oharlier  de,  called 
Gterson  from  his  birthplace,  a  village  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Rheims  ;  b.  Dec.  14, 1868 ;  d.  at  Lyons, 
July  12, 1429  ;  came  to  Paris  in  1377,  and  began 
the  study  of  Uieology  in  1882  under  D'Ailli. 
His  progress  was  such  that  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  embassy  which  the  university 
sent  to  the  pope  in  1387,  and  thus  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  corruptions  of  the  papal 
court.    In  1392  he  was  made  Doctor  of  The- 
ology and  Chancellor  of  the  University.    In 
this  office  he  began  the  reformation  of  aca« 
demic  study,  and  part  icularly  of  theology.    He 
preferred  (he  mvstics  to  the  scholastics.    He 
was  also  engaged  from  the  first  in  attempts  to 
reform  the  external  order  and  government  of 
the  church.    The  papal  schism  was  a  source 
of  constant  scandal,  and  the  university,  with 
Gerson  at  its  head,  was  constantly  seeking  to 
contrive  ways  for  its  termination.   In  1407  two 
embassies  were  sent  to  the  two  popes  to  in- 
duce them  to  come  to  an  agreement.    Then 
Gerson  began  to  make  efforts  to  obtain  the 
calling  of  a  general  council     When  these 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success  and  the 
Council  of  Pisa  (q.v.)  assembled,  1409,  Gerson 
and  D'Ailli  were  the  chief  members  of  the 
deputation  of  the  university.     Here  Gerson 
announced  the  doctrine  that  the  true  head  of 
the  church  is  the  general  council,  and  that  it 
has  author! tv  to  depose  a  pope.    After  the 
failure  of  this  council,  Gerson  was  still  writ- 
ing upon  the  theme,  and  setting  the  church 
above  the  pope.    He  also  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  visible  and  the  invisible  church. 
At  Constance  (q.v.),  again,  he  was  the  soul  of 
the  reforming  party.     After  this  councirs 
close,  finding  It  unsafe  to  return  to  Paris,  he 
first  spent  some  time  in  Southern  Germany, 
and  wrote  some  of  his  most  valuable  treatises 
here.    His  final  place  of  refuge  was  Lyons. 
Here  he  spent  10  years  in  literary  labor  and 
in  good  deeds,  for  which  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved.   The  completest  edition  of  his  works 
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is  that  of  Dupin.  Antw^erp,  1706,  5  vols,  folio. 
Life  by  Lecuy,  Paris,  18815,  and  by  Schwab, 
Wtiraburg,  1858.  P.  H.  F. 

Oervase  (Jer-vase)  of  Oanterbnry,  b.  about 
1141  :  d.  about  1210  ;  was  received  as  a  monk 
of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  by  Thomas 
Becket,  1108,  and  wrote  a  Chronica,  Qettta 
Begum,  Actus  Archiepiacoparum,  etc..  which 
have  been  edited,  with  prefaces,  by  Bjshop 
Stubbs,  London,  187&-^. 

OerraBlvui  and  Protasivui  were  martyred 
at  Bavcnna  under  Nero,  but  were  then  en- 
tirely forgotten  until  their  history  and  burial- 
place  were  revealed  to  Ambrosius  in  a  dream. 
Their  legend,  found  in  Act.  Sanct.,  June  19, 
is  very  fanciful  and  has  given  rise  to  much 
adverse  criticism. 

Qesenivui  (ge-za-ne-us),  (Friedxioh  Heln- 
rich).  WUhelm,  D.D.  (Gottingen?  1814),  Ori- 
entalist ;  b.  at  Nordhausen,  88  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Erfurt,  Feb.  8.  1786 ;  d.  at  Halle,  Oct.  28, 
1842.  He  studied  at  G^ttingen  under  £ich- 
horn  (q.v.) ;  became  docent  there,  1806  (and 
had  Neander  as  a  pupil) ;  professor  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Heiligenstiult,  1809  ;  professor 
extraordinary  of  theology  at  Halle,  1810 ; 
ordinary,  1811.  Ho  was  rationalistic  in  the- 
ology, and  m  such  denounced  by  the  Halle 
faculty  in  1880.  From  him  and  Ewald 
(q.  V.)  dates  the  new  era  in  Hebrew  study.  Of 
Ills  numerous  linguistic  works,  all  standards, 
the  most  important  are,  Hebrew  Lexicon  (orig., 
Leipzig,  1810-12,  2  vols..  10th  ed.,  Milhlau 
ana  Yolk,  1886,  Eng.  trans.,  Christopher 
Leo.  Cambridge,  1825-28,  2  parts;  J.  W. 
Gibbs.  Andover,  1824,  London,  1827;  Ed- 
ward Robinson,  Boston,  1886,  20th  ed.,  1868  ; 
8.  T.  Tregelles,  London,  1847);  JlOfrew 
Grammar  (orig.,  Leipzig,  1818,  24th  ed., 
Kautzsch,  1885,  Eng.  trans.,  Moses  Stuart, 
Andover,  1821  ;  T.  J.  Conant,  Boston,  1889, 
London,  1840  ;  B.  Davies.  London,  1846,  ed. 
by  B.  Davidson,  1852,  8d  ed.,  1876,  4th  ed. 
by  E.  C.  Mitchell,  Andover,  1880) ;  ThcMU- 
ru$  philologieus  .  .  .  Heb,  et  Glial,  V.  T.  (com- 
pleted by  Koediger),  Leipzig,  1829-58,  8  Tom. 

Qe'-Bhur  (brtdge),  a  small  district  east  of 
the  Jordan  and  northeast  of  Bashan,  allotted 
to  Manasseh  (Deut.  Hi.  14).  David  married  a 
daughter  of  its  king  (2  Sam.  iii.  8),  and  thither 
Absalom  fled  after  the  murder  of  Anmon 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  87).  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  rocky  region  now  known  as  El  Lejah, 

T.  W.  C. 

Qeata  romanomm  (the  deeds  of  tlie  Romans), 
the  collection  of  moral  tales  made  by  monks 
in  the  14th  century  for  use  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion and  allusion  in  preaching.  In  it  are 
found  the  germs  of  many  famous  stories. 
(See  for  or^.  Latin  ed.,  Aesterley,  Berlin, 
1872,  Eng.  trans,  by  C.  Swan,  London,  1877.) 

Oeth-sem'-a-ne  (oil-press),  a  garden  or  olive 

§rove  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olivet,  to  which  our 
aviour  often  resorted  and  in  which  he  en- 
dured his  a^ony  (Luke  xxii.  89,  44).  Tradi- 
tion places  It  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill, 
about  100  yards  east  of  the  Eidron.  It  is  now 
enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  and  has  7  or  8  aged 
olive-trees.    The  Latins  control  it,  and  the 


Greeks  have  set  up  a  Gethsemane  of  their 
own,  farther  up  Ml.  Olivet.  (Sec  G.  Philip, 
TJie  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  London.  1881.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Qe'-zer  (precipice),  a  royal  city  of  Canaan, 
whose  king  was  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh.  z. 
88).  It  is  noticed  in  the  wars  of  David,  and 
was  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Solomon's  Egyptian 
wife.  It  was  an  important  place  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees.  It  is  now  identified  with 
Tell  el- Jeter,  4  miles  from  Mioopolis. 

T.  W.  C. 

Qfrfirer,  August  FViedrloh,  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  b.  at  Calw,  20  m.  w.s.w.  of  Stuttgart, 
March  5,  1808 ;  d.  at  Carlsbad,  70  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Prague,  July  10,  1861.  He  studied  at 
Tiibingen.  where  he  was  repetent,  182B ;  be- 
came state  librarisn  at  Stuttgart,  1830 ;  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Freiburg,  1846  ;  declared 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  1858,  and  was  a 
leader  of  the  German  ultramontane  party. 
His  best  books  are,  Philo,  Stuttgart,  1881,  2 
parts;  Oustav  Adolph,  1885-37.  2  vols.,  4th 
ed.,  1868 ;  Gesehicfite  des  Urchristenthums, 
1888,  8  vols.  ;  Allgemeine  KirchengescJiiehte, 
1841-46,  4  vols,  (revealed  his  Romanistic  lean- 
ings) ;  Gesc/Mite  der  ost  u.  westfrdnkischen 
Carolinger  (840-918),  Freiburg,  1848,  2  vols.  ; 
Pabst  Gregorius  VIL  vndseinZeitalter,  Schaff- 
hausen,  1859-64;  Byzantisehe  Gesehichten, 
Grftz,  1872-77,  8  vols. 

Qhetto,  or  Qetto,  an  Italianized  form  of  a 
Hebrew  word  meaning  "separation"  or 
'*  seclusion."  was  the  name  of  that  quarter  of 
Rome  in  which  alone  the  Jews  were  allowed 
to  live.  The  arrangement  was  made  by  Plus 
IV.  in  1569,  and  not  abolished  until  1847  by 
Pius  IX.  See  Jews.  (Cf.  L.  Kompert, 
Scenes  from  t/ie  Ghetto,  London,  1882.) 

Ohibellines.    See  Guslfb. 

Ohiberti  (ge-ber'-tee),  iMreoao^  b.  in  Flor- 
ence, 1878 ;  d.  there,  1455 ;  was  one  of  the 
great  sculptors  of  the  Italian  Renaissance ; 
out  though  his  studies  were  ancient  pa^an 
art,  his  inspirations  sprung  from  Christianity, 
and  his  celebrated  bronze  doors  in  the  baptis- 
tery of  Florence,  representing  scenes  of  the 
Bible,  belong  among  the  highest  achievementa 
of  Christian  art. 

Ohialain,  or  Oiiilain,  St.  (Oislenus),  was  a 
native  of  Athens  ;  became  a  monk  according 
to  tlie  rules  of  St.  Basil ;  went  to  Rome,  ana 
thence  to  Belgian  Gaul,  and  fouuded.  by  the 
aid  of  King  Dagobcrt,  a  monastery  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hainault,  which  he  called  Cella,  and 
which  j^ve  rise  to  the  present  town  St.  Ghis- 
lain.  When  he  died  at  Cella,  in  681,  many 
miracles  took  place  at  his  grave  ;  especiallv  a 
number  of  epileptics  were  cured,  and  the  dis- 
ease is  ever  after  called  St.  Ghislain's  evil  in 
Belgium.    (See  Act.  Sanct.,  Oct.  4.) 

Ohost,  the  spirit  or  principle  of  life  in  man. 
To  **  give  up  the  ghost"  ((3en.  xxv.  8,  Luke 
xxiii.  46)  means  to  expire.  T.  W.  0. 

Olant,  a  man  of  extraordinary  stature,  such 
as  the  king  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  11)  and 
Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4).  The  sons  of  Anak 
are  usually  considered   giants   because  tlie 
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spies  were  **  as  grasshoppers"  in  compsrisoii, 
which,  however,  may  refer  to  strength  rather 
than  size.  There  were  giants  before  the  flood 
(Gen.  vi.  4),  and  also  after  it.  See  Rbfhaim . 
Kow  it  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  that 
men  exceed  7  feet  in  height.  T.  W.  C. 

Oib'-e-ah  (hiU).  1.  The  name  of  a  city  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57).  2.  A  city  of  Benjamin, 
called  Qibea  of  tiauX  because  it  was  his  birth- 
place (1  Sam.  X.  20).  Here  7  of  his  sons  were 
sacrificed  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6).  8.  The  place  of 
the  ark  after  its  return  by  the  Philistines  (2 
Sam.  vi.  3,  4).  T.  W.  C. 

Oibbona,  Etta  Eminence  James,  Cardinal, 
D.D.  (SL  Mary's  Uniirersity,  Baltimore, 
1868),  Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
July  23,  1834 ;  graduated  at  St.  Charles'  Col- 
lege, fillicottCity,  Md.,  1857 ;  studied  philoso- 
Shy  and  theology  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of 
t.  Sulpice,  Baltimore,  and  was  ordained  a 
priest  there,  June  80,  1861 ;  assistant  pastor 
of  8L  Patrick's  Church,  Baltimore,  1861 ; 
pastor  of  St.  Bridget's,  Canton,  1861  ;  assist- 
ant pastor  of  the  cathedral  of  Baltimore  and 
secretary  to  the  archbishop,  1865  ;  vicar  apos- 
tolic of  North  Carolina,  1866 ;  consecrated 
bishop,  Aug.  16,  1868 ;  translated  to  the  see 
of  Richmond,  Ya.,  1872 ;  coadjutor  to  the 
archbishoD  of  Baltimore,  1877,  and  archbishop 
himself.  Oct.  8,  same  year ;  cardinal,  188o. 
He  was  present  at  the  Vatican  Council,  1869- 
70,  and  presided  as  apostolic  legate  over  the 
Council  of  Baltimore,  1884.  He  wrote,  Ths 
Faith  of  Our  Fathers,  New  York,  1874  (enor- 
mous sale) ;  Our  Christian  HeiHtage,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  1889. 


Olb'-e-on  {hiU  citif\  a  considerable  place 
belonging  to  the  Hivites.  Its  people  made  a 
league  by  stratagem  with  Israel,  and  when 
attacked  were  defended  by  Joshua  (Josh,  ix., 
X.),  **  and  the  sun  stayed  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a 
whole  day"  (x.  18)  Here  the  tabernacle  was 
set  up  for  many  years  (2  Chron.  1.  8,  4).  Its 
people  helped  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  ill.  7).  Its  site  is  found  in  El- Jib, 
a  small  village  6^  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  a 
hill  below  which  are  the  remains  of  a  pool, 
possibly  the  "  pool  of  Gibeon"  (2  Sam.  ii.  18). 

T.  W.  C. 

Oichtel  (glktel),  Johann  Qeorg,  enthusiast 
and  mvstic ;  b.  of  prominent  parents  at  Regens- 
burg,  May  14,  1638  ;  d:  at  Amsterdam,  Tues- 
day, Jan.  21,  1710,  Already  as  a  child  he 
showed  remarkable  linguistic  attainments,  and 
was  proficient  in  mathematics.  Later  on  he 
spoke  Hebrew  fluently.  From  the  school  of 
his  native  city  he  went  to  Strassburg  to  study 
theology,  but  not  flnding  in  it  that  which  he 
sought,  he  turned  to  Jurisprudence,  and  after 
his  graduation  he  settled  in  Speier  as  legal 
assistant  to  an  old  lawyer.  After  the  death 
of  his  employer  he  returned  to  Re^ensburg, 
when  he  fell  in  with  the  Theosophists,  and 
henceforth  ^ave  himself  up  to  theosophy 
(1664).  Incited  by  the  Hungarian  Baron 
Justinian  £rnst  von  Wcltz  and  Friedrich 
Breckling,  in  1665,  he  accused  the  local  Lu- 
theran ministers  of  falsehood,  hypocrisy, 
and  godlessness.     In  consequence  he  was 


thrown  into  prison  and  exiled.  He  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  practised  law,  then  to 
ZwoUc,  Holland  (1667),  where  Breckling  was, 
for  defending  whom  he  was  the  next  year  ban- 
ished for  25  years.  Henceforth  he  Uvea  most  of 
the  time  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Jacob  Boehme,  whose  great- 
est disciple  he  was.  He  had  visions.  He 
taught  that  man's  only  guide  is  the  inner 
voice,  *'  God  in  us,"  and  no  one  should  care 
for  temporal  necessities.  He  laid  the  greatest 
stress  on  the  writings  of  Boehme,  and  brought 
out  the  first  collect^  edition  of  them  ( Amsteiv 
dam,  1682).  His  followers,  tinder  the  leader- 
ship of  Ueberfcld  (d.  1732),  in  1674  formed  a 
sect,  without  his  desire  to  have  them  do  so, 
called  "  Tlie  Angelic  Brotherhood,"  because 
it  strove  after  *' angelic  purity,"  and  were 
married  to  the  "  Divme  Sophia."  Tlie  upper 
class  was  called  the  "  Melchisedec  Priest- 
hood," in  obedience  to  a  "revelation"  of 
Gichtel's.  The  members  abstained  from  mar- 
riage, renounced  labor  of  every  kind,  gave 
themselves  up  to  prayer  and  devout  medita- 
tion, and  lived  off  the  gifts  of  the  rest.  This 
sect  was  extant  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century.  It  must  be  said  about  Qichtcl  that 
he  was  honest  in  regard  to  his  convictions,  and 
lived  up  to  them.  lie  persistently  refused  to 
marry,  though  he  had  the  most  tempting 
offers.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  prayer, 
and  lived  very  solitarily.  His  face  shone  with 
a  supernatural  air  of  joy,  and  his  deportment 
was  quiet  and  sober,  very  much  the  opposite 
of  most  mvstics.  (See  Qichtel's  collected 
works,  ed.  J.  W.  Ueberfeld,  in  7  vols.,  under 
the  title  of  Theoaophia  praetica,  Lcyden, 
1722  ;  G.  C.  A.  von  Harless,  J.  BShme  und 
die  Alchymisten,  Nebst  [einem\  An/iang,  J.  O, 
OiehUVs  Leben  und  IrrthUmer,  Berlin,  1870, 
2d  ed.,  Leipzig.  1882  [pp.  117-185].) 

Oid'-e-on  (a  hewer),  the  6th  judge  of  Israel, 
B.C.  1249-1200.  Summoned  by  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  he  destro3'ed  the  altar  of  Baal  and 
sacrificed  to  Jehovah  the  bullock  intended  for 
Baal  (Judges  vi.  11-83).  Afterward,  having 
secured  tokens  of  the  divine  favor  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  dew  and  the  fleece  (vv.  36-40),  he 
reduced  his  army  from  32,000  to  300,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  foe  (Judges 
vii.).  In  soothing  the  jealousy  of  the  Ephraim- 
ites  and  in  declining  the  crown  offered  by  the 
Jews,  he  showed  admirable  qualities,  and  be- 
came a  hero  of  faith  (Heb.  xi.  82) ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  the  golden  ephod  (Judges  viii.  27) 
he  fell  into  a  deplorable  snare.  Under  his 
rule  the  nation  enjoyed  peace  for  40  years. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oieseler  (gee-zeh-ler),  Johann  Karl  Jjod- 
wig,  Ph.D.  (Halle,  1817),  D.D.  (Bonn,  1819), 
church  historian  ;  b.  at  Petershagen,  on  the 
Weser,  7  m.  n.n.e.  of  Minden,  Westphalia, 
Prussia,  March  3,  1792 ;  d.  at  Gr)ttingen, 
July  8,  1854.  He  studied  in  the  Latin  school 
of  the  Orphanage  at  Halle  ;  taught  there  and 
elsewhere ;  became  professor  oi  theology  at 
Bonn,  1819  ;  at  GOltingen,  1831.  His  fame 
rests  upon  his  Tertbook  of  Church  History 
(orig.  Bonn,  1823-52,  8  parts  in  8  vols.,  4th 
ed.  of  1st  4  parts,  1844-48.  2d  ed.  of  5th  part, 
1849  ;  posthumous  ed.,  Bedepenning,  vols.  4 
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and  5,  1864-d5 ;  vol.  6  is  a  history  of  doc- 
trine ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Francis  Cunningham, 
Philadelphia,  1886, 8  vols.  ;  by  Samuel  David- 
son and  J.  W.  Hull,  Edinburgh,  1846^6,  8 
vols.  ;  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  Ne«v  York,  1855- 
80,  5  vols.  [vol.  v.  completed  by  Miss  Mary  A. 
Robinson]).  It  is  a  standard  worlc  of  refer- 
ence, but  quite  unreadable,  except  in  its  last 
volume,  being  a  sort  of  atoll — a  narrow  slip 
of  rocky  text  enclosing  a  great  lagoon  of 
notes.  It  is  these  notes,  however,  so  copious, 
so  exact,  so  impartial,  which  give  the  historv 
permanent  plaoe.  (Cf.  sketx^  of  Gieseler  s 
life  by  Reaepenning  in  vol.  i.  of  Smith's 
trans.) 

Gifts.  The  word  denotes  the  special  en- 
dowments bestowed  upon  the  early  disciples. 
The  gift  of  tongues  seems  t  o  have  been  of  a  two- 
fold nature.  One  was  the  power  of  speaking 
in  unknown  languages  for  the  benefit  of  for- 
eign hearers  ( Acts  ii.  4-11).  This  both  attested 
the  divine  origin  of  the  gospel  and  facilitated 
its  diffusion.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
continued  long.  The  other  was  an  ecstatic 
form  of  utterance,  chiefly  in  praise,  and  un- 
intelligible, save  to  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
interpretation  ( Acts  x.  46, 1  Cor.  xi  v. ).  Hence 
Paul  advised  that  where  no  interpreter  was 
present  there  should  be  no  speaking  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  28),  otherwise  unfriendly  hearers  would 
consider  them  "mad."  The  exact  meaning 
of  this  fflosmldly  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Some  (Drs.  Edward  Robinson  and  C.  Hodge) 
considered  that  this  spiritual  gift  consisted  in 
the  power  of  using  a  language  previously  un- 
known, and  that  this  applied  to  all  the  pas- 
sages that  mention  the  gift,  while  others  (Stan- 
Icy,  Beet,  etc.)  hold  that  in  every  case  the  ref- 
erence is  to  an  ecstatic  utterance. 

The  other  "spiritual  gifts"  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  were  of  healings,  of  work- 
ings of  miracles,  of  prophecy  (or  speaking  by 
inspiration),  of  discemings  of  spirits  (1  Cor. 
xii.  4-11),  all  supernatural  endowments  pe- 
culiar to  the  apostolic  age.  T.  W.  C. 

Oi'-hpn  {fountain).  1.  One  of  the  4  rivers 
of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  18).  2.  A  place  near  Jeru- 
salem where  Solomon  was  anointed  king  (1 
Kings  i.  89).  Hezekiah  stopped  the  upper 
watercourse  of  Gihon,  leading  it  into  the  city 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  80).  The  precise  site  of  these 
streams  is  not  yet  determined.       T.  W.  C. 

Qilbert  (zhel-bair),  de  la  Porrie,  OUbertos 
Porretanus,  b.  at  Poitiers,  France,  1070;  d. 
there,  1154 ;  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
Chartres ;  became  a  teacher  there  himself, 
and  was  elected  bishop  of  his  native  place  in 
1142.  As  a  dialectician  he  aroused  the  sus- 
picion of  the  mystics.  Walter  of  St.  Victor 
called  him,  Abelard,  Pierre  of  Poitiers,  and 
Lombardas  the  "  four  labyrinths  of  France," 
and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  accused  him  of 
heresy.  He  passed  unmolested,  however, 
through  the  Councils  of  Paris  and  Rheims, 
1148.  But  his  commentary  to  BoStbius'  De 
TrinitaU,  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat,  LXIV.,  has 
not  impressed  modem  readers. 

Oilbert  of  Sempringham,  b.  at  Sempring- 
ham,  Lincolnshire,  England,  about  10^  ;  d. 
there,  Feb.  4, 1189 ;  founded  several  monas- 


teries, which  at  the  time  of  his  death  numbered 
700  niale  and  1600  female  inmates,  and  which 
existed  till  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  The 
order  was  called  the  Gilbertines,  or  Sem- 
pringenses,  and  he  wrote  a  set  of  rules  for 
ih<tm^0iUiertin&rum8UUuta.  {8ee  Act,  Sand., 
Feb.  4.) 

OiUbC-a  {bubbUi^  spring),  a  mountain 
ridge  about  10  miles  long,  running  southeast 
of  the  plain  of  JezieeL  I>Vom  here  Saul  went 
to  consult  the  witch  of  Endor  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
4),  and  near  here  he  and  his  sons  were  slain 
(2  Sam.  i.  21).  T.  W.  C. 

OUdas,  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Ban- 
gor, Wales,  living  in  the  6th  century,  the  only 
extant  historian  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  wrofe 
a  Histcria  and  an  Eputola  which  together 
give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Britons 
under  the  Romans  and  up  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  6th  century.  Best  'edition  by  Steven- 
son, London,  1888,  Eng.  trans.,  with  introduc- 
tion, bv  J.  Habington,  London,  1638,  and 
Giles,  London,  1841. 


Oil'-e-ad  {rocky),  a  mountainous  region  ad- 
joining the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  valley  and 
extenaing  from  Moab  to  Bashan,  about  60 
miles  long  and  20  wide.  It  furnishes  rich 
pastures  and  extensive  forests,  and  was  fa- 
mous for  its  aromatic  gums  and  spices  (Num. 
xxxii.  1,  Jer.  viii.  22,  xlvi.  11).  Jacob  fled 
toward  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.  21).  As  a  border 
land  it  was  somewhat  exposed  and  isolated, 
but  Jeohthah  and  Elijah  were  both  Gileadites. 
Here  ishbosheth  made  his  headquarters  (3 
Sam.  ii.  8),  and  here  David  found  refuge  (2 
Sam.  xvii.  24r-26).  Now  a  Turkish  governor 
resides  at  Es-SaU,  the  RamothGilead  of 
Scripture.  T.  W.  C. 

Oiles,  St.  (Greek,  AXyi-Buo^,  Latin,  ./itk^idius, 
Italian,  Epdio,  Spanish,  Gil,  French.  Gilles), 
was  a  native  of  Greece  ;  b.  about  MO  ;  came 
to  the  coast  of  Provence  about  665  ;  founded 
a  monastery  on  the  Rhone  about  673,  and  d. 
there  before  725.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of 
cripples.    His  day  is  Sept.  1. 

GU^-gal  (ratUng).  1.  The  first  station  of 
Israel  after  crossing  the  Jordan,  where  they 
were  circumcised  and  set  up  the  12  stones 
(Josh.  iv.  19,  V.  2).  Here  the  ark  remained 
till  it  was  taken  to  Shiloh  (Josh,  xviii.  1)l 
Here  Samuel  Judged  and  Saul  was  crowned 
(1  Sam.  vii.  16,  x.  w,  xi.  15).  2.  A  place  north 
of  Bethel  where  a  school  of  the  prophets  waa 
established  which  Elijah  visited  (2  Kings  ii. 
2,  iv.  88).  It  afterward  became  a  seat  of 
idolatry  (Hos.  iv.  15,  Ix.  15,  xii.  11.  Amos  iv^ 
4,  V.  5).  T.  W.  C. 

Gill,  Johx^  li,l>,  (Aberdeen,  1748).  Bap- 
tist ;  b.  at  Kettering,  Northamptonshire,  74 
m.  n.w,  of  London,  Nov.  23,  1697 ;  d.  at 
Camberwell,  Surrey,  south  of  London.  Oct. 
14,  1771.  He  was  pastor  at  Horskydown, 
Southwark,  from  1719  till  1757,  when  ho 
followed  the  congregation  to  a  chapel  near 
London  Bridge.  Though  mainly  self-edu- 
cated, he  attained  great  learning,  and  be- 
came a  prominent  defender  of  extreme  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines.  His  Eitptmtion  ofJSohm&n't 
Song,  1728,  led  to  a  similar  treatment  of  tha 
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entire  Bible :  the  New^  Testament,  1746-48. 
3  voU.;  Old  Testament,  1748-6J,  6  vols. 
Among  his  other  works  are  TJia  Cause  of  God 
and  Truth,  1735-88,  4  vols.,  and  A  Body  of 
mdnity,  1769-70,  8  vols.  His  Memoir  was 
written  by  Dr.  Rippon.  F.  M.  B. 

Oillmple^  Oeorge,  Church  of  Scotland ; 
b.  at  Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshlre,  11  m.  n.  of  Leith, 
Jan.  21,  1613 ;  d.  there,  Dec.  16,  1648.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  became 
pastor  at  Wemyss,  1638,  and  Edinburgh, 
1642.  He  was  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Westminster  Assemoly,  1643,  but  not  the 
least  able  or  active,  and  the  only  one  (accord- 
ing  to  tradition)  who  was  wining  to  define 
Ooid  ;  moderator  of  the  Scottish  General  As- 
sembly in  1648.  Among  his  works  are  Eng- 
liah  JPopish  Ceremomes,  1637,  and  Aaron* % 
Rod  BUmoming,  1646.  He  was  one  of  the 
warmest  and  strongest  champions  of  the  Scot- 
tish theology  and  ecxslesiasticism.  Some  of 
his  works  were  reprinted,  1844-46,  2  vols., 
with  a  memoir  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Hetherington. 

F.  M.  B. 

OiUiM,  John.  D.D.  (GUsgow  [?],  17—). 
Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  at  Careston,  near 
Brechin,  Forfar  County,  Scotland,  in  1712 ; 
d.  at  Glasgow,  March  29,  1796.  From  1742 
he  was  minister  of  the  New  Colleee  Church, 
Glasgow.  He  published  HUtorieal CoUections 
of  the  Saecete  of  the  Gospel,  Glasgow,  1754,  2 
vols.,  with  an  appendix,  1761,  and  a  supple- 
ment, 1786  ;  Life  of  WhiteMd,  London,  1772 ; 
Euay  on  the  PropJieeies  Melating  to  the  Mee^ 
riah,  Edinburgh,  1778 ;  an  edition  of  Para* 
dm  T/Mt,  with  texts,  London,  1788  ;  and  Deto- 
tiontU  Beereiees  on  the  New  Testament ,  1769. 
An  edition  of  the  last,  1810,  has  a  memoir  by 
Dr.  W.  Nicol.  F.  M.  B. 

QXMxkt  Beniard|  "  Apostle  of  the  North  :" 
b.  at  Kentmere  Hall,  Westmoreland,  in  1517  ; 
d.  at  Houghton-le-Spring,  Durham,  March  4, 
1583.  He  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
1533  ;  became  M.A.  and  fellow,  1541 ;  B.D., 
1549,  and  vicar  of  Norton,  Durham,  1552. 
This  he  presentlv  resigned,  and  during  two 
years'  residence  in  Flanders  became  fixed  in 
the  principles  of  the  reformers.  Returning  in 
165o,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Durham 
and  rector  of  Easington,  posts  soon  exchanged 
for  Houghton.  Repeatedly  accused  of  heresy, 
and  for  a  time  protected  by  his  great-uncle, 
Bishop  Tonstall,  ne  narrowly  escaped  martvr- 
dom  when  accused  before  Bonner.  Unaer 
Elizabeth  he  declined  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle 
and  the  provostship  of  Queen's  College.  He 
founded  a  grammar  school,  educated  many 
poor  children,  and  was  a  model  of  justice, 
hospitality,  fearless  frankness,  and  philan- 
thropic zeaL  He  published  a  few  sermons. 
His  life  was  written  by  Bishop  Carleton,  in 
Latin.  1628,  in  English,  1629,  and  in  English 
by  William  Gilpin,  1753.  F.  M.  B. 

Girmldua  Oambrenaia,  b.  at  the  castle  of 
Haenor  Pyr,  in  Wales,  about  1146 ;  d.  after 
a  very  checkered  career  in  retirement  after 
1216,  probably  1220.  He  studied  and  after- 
ward taught  in  Paris,  was  twice  elected  to  the 
see  of  St.  David,  etc.,  and  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  Ufe  of  the  church  in  England 


at  his  time.  He  was  also  a  prolific  writer. 
Best  editions  of  his  works  by  Brewer  and 
Dimock.  London,  1860-77,  7  vols.  His  Itin. 
Oambr.  was  translated  into  English  by  R.  C. 
Hoare,  London,  1806,  2  vols. 

Oirdle.    See  CLOTinNG. 

Qir'-gash4te,  a  tribe  of  the  Canaanites  who 
inhabited  a  region  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
whence  the  name  of  the  city  of  Glergesa  (Gen. 
X.  16,  XV.  21).  T.  W.  C. 

OitUte.    SeeGATH. 

Oladdan,  Washington,  D.D.  (Roanoke  Col- 
lege, Salem,  W.  Va.,  1884),  LL.D.  (Unii^ar- 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  1881),  Congrega- 
tionalist ;  b.  at  Pottsgrove,  Pa.,  Feb.  11, 
1836 ;  graduated  at  WUliams  College,  1866 ; 
since  1888  pastor  in  Columbus,  O.  He  wrote, 
Workingmen  and  their  Employers^  Boston, 
1876.  21  ed..  New  York,  1885  ;  The  Drrd^s 
Prayer,  1881  ;  TJie  Young  Men  and  the 
Churches,  1885 ;  AppUed  Christianity,  1886. 

Olas,  John.    See  Sandehan,  Robebt. 

OIabs  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  the 
time  of  the  patriarchs,  as  is  proven  both  by 
actual  remains,  cups,  beads,  etc.,  and  by 
mural  paintings  representing  the  process  of 
glass-blowing.  As  it  also  formed  a  conspicu- 
ous article  of  Phcenician  commerce,  it  must 
have  been  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  in  Old 
Testament  times,  though  it  is  mentioned  only 
once  (Job  xxvUi.  17[R.  V.  ;  A.  V.  "crystal"]). 
In  the  New  Testament  allusions  become  mora 
frequent,  though  the  mirrors  referred  to  In 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  etc.,  were  not 
made  of  glass,  but  of  metal.  For  window"* 
panes  glass  was  used  among  the  Romans  as 
early  as  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
as  the  excavation  of  Pompeii  has  abundantly 
shown,  and  the  b^stds  and  flasks  and  lamps  of 
glass  of  the  early  Christians  are  found  in  the 
catacombs. 

Oloria  in  Bzoelsia  and  Gloria  Patrl.    See 

DOXOLOGY. 

Olory,  the  distinctive  excellence  of  any 
person  or  thine,  the  glory  of  Lebanon  being 
Its  forests  (Isa.  Ix.  18).  that  of  a  man  his  soiu 
or  his  tongue  (Ps.  xvi.  9,  Ivii.  8).  The  glory 
of  God  is  the  sum  of  all  his  perfections.  To 
glorify  God  is  to  exalt  him  and  show  forth 
his  praise  by  obedience  to  his  law. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oloaaes.  I.  BibUeal.— The  word  "  gloss," 
glossa,  was  ^etj  early  applied  by  the  gram- 
marians to  any  note  put  down  in  the  margin 
or  between  the  lines  of  a  manuscript  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  or  illustrating  some 
wora  or  phrase  of  the  text.  As  the  Bible  was 
the  most  read  book,  and  as.  on  its  wandering 
from  nation  to  nation  and  from  age  to  age,  it 
soon  also  became  the  one  which  most  needed 
explanation,  its  leaves  became  covered  with 
glosses,  short  philological,  historical,  archieo- 
logical  notes  in  the  margin,  longer  notes  of 
exposition  or  interpretation  between  the  lines. 
The  evil  hereof  was  felt  as  soon  as  the  glosses 
by  the  transcriber's  carelessness  or  misappre* 
hension  were  allowed  to  creep  into  the  text. 
But  the  advantage,  not  to  say  the  neoeaaity. 
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of  having  glosses  was  slill  more  palpable,  and 
already  in  the  9th  century  a  collection  of  such 
gloucB  marffinales  was  made  bv  Walafrid 
8trabo,  which,  under  the  name  oi  Gk/ssa  Or- 
dinaria,  became  the  eze^etical  storehouse  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  A  similar  collection  of 
glossa  intcrlineares  was  made  by  Anselm  of 
•Laon  in  the  12th  century,  and  though  the  lat- 
ter, on  account  of  the  peculiar  character  of  its 
contents,  proved  much  less  valuable  than  the 
former,  they  were  generally  found  together, 
both  in  manuscripts  and  when  printed.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  number  of  such  glos- 
saria,  to  the  Old  and  to  the  New  Testament, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  (German, 
etc.,  became,  of  course,  very  great.  Glosses 
or  marginal  notes  were  inserted  in  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  Gkneva  and  formed  one  reason 
why  James  I.  assented  to  the  proposal  for  a 
new  translation. 

II.  Canonical, — When  the  law  school  of 
Bologna  was  established  in  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  and  soon  began  to  gather 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  Europe  for  the  study 
of  the  Roman  law,  it  was  quite  natural  that 

glosses  should  be  found  useful  also  in  this 
eld,  both  in  the  form  of  short  explanations, 
distinetiones,  qu4tuttiomM,  etc. ,  and  in  the  form 
of  elaborate  illustrations,  historical  or  fic- 
titious, of  facts  and  relations,  casus.  The 
decretists  or  canonists  adopted  the  method 
from  the  legists.  Pupils  of  Gratian  wrote 
glosses  on  his  deeretum,  and  in  1212  Johannes 
Teutonicus  gathered  all  these  notes  into  a  con- 
tinuous commentary,  the  so-called  Olosaa 
Ordinaria,  or  Apparatus.  Similar  commen- 
taries were  written  on  the  decretals  of  Greg- 
ory IX.,  the  L^er  Sixtus,  the  Clementines, 
the  Extravagantes,  and  the  decretals  of  John 
XXII.,  by  which  the  first  and  most  important 
problem  was  to  reconcile,  or  at  least  smooth 
over,  the  contradictions  between  the  various 
decretals.  On  biblical  glosses  there  is  a  rich 
literature  (Fabricius,  Harenberg,  Rosenmtil- 
ler,  etc.)  illustrating  the  subject  from  various 
points  of  V lew.  See  especially  Ernest  i,  GIosm 
JdacrcB,  Leipzig,  1785.  For  canonical  glosses 
see  Schulte,  Seschichtc  der  Quellenttnd  Litter- 
atur  du  kanonischen  Beehts  ton  Gratian  bis 
aufdie  Gegenwart,  Stuttgart,  1875.      C.  P. 

Qnat,  a  small  but  troublesome  insect,  some- 
what like  a  mosquito,  and  common  in  hot 
countries,  is  mentioned  in  Matt,  xxiii.  24, 
where  the  Revised  Version  properly  reads 
"strain  out." 

Onostlolsm  may  be  defined  as  an  eclectic 

Shilosophy  of  rebgion,  containing  elements 
erived  from  Oriental,  Jewish,  and  Greek 
sources,  seeking  to  procure  the  redemption 
of  man  from  the  defilement  produced  by  con- 
tact with  matter  by  imparting  to  him  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  universe  and  of  himself. 

When  Christianity  emerged  from  its  first 
obscurity  and  began  to  extend  its  influence 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  it  found  that 
world  seething  with  all  sorts  of  religious  ideas, 
and  filled  with  indefinite  but  profound  relig- 
ious aspirations  and  desires.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, within  the  circle  of  the  Christian 
Church  itself,  faith  had  to  be  defined  and  de- 
fended upon  all  the  points  raised  by  the  cur- 


rent speculations  ;  and  this  was  done  by  the 
Apologists,  who  added  the  attempt  to  make 
Christianity  intelligible  to  the  heathen  world. 
But  similar  efforts  were  put  forth  without 
the  pale  of  the  church,  and  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  intellectual  impulse  to  know  the 
truth  about  GkKi  and  the  world,  there  came 
forth  the  various  forms  of  Gnosticism,  which» 
seizing  upon  Christian  and  other  religious 
svstems,  and  combining  the  ideas  derived 
thence  with  those  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
sought  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
religious  problems  of  the  times.  It  thus  orig- 
inated in  circles  which  were  in  a  certain  sense 
Christian,  and  it  sought  the  same  end  as  con- 
temporary Christian  speculation,  but  it  sought 
this  in  a  way  subversive  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

With  all  their  great  ana  confusing  diversity, 
the  Gnostic  systems  all  have  certain  distinc- 
tive common  features.  They  all  borrow,  but 
in  different  ways,  from  the  different  systems 
of  Greek  philosophy.  In  them  all  is  to  be 
found  a  more  or  less  pronounced  dualism,  or 
the  assumption  that  there  exist  two  eternal 
principles  in  the  universe,  the  good  and  the 
evil.  The  different  forms  which  dualism 
takes  in  different  systems  range  all  the  way 
from  that  of  Plato,  where  the  '*  idea  of  the 
ideas"  is  opposed  to  the  "non-existent,"  to 
the  strongest  Persian  dualism,  in  which  the 
two  principles  seem  to  have  almost  equal 
power.  The  methods  of  Greek  philosophy 
were  of  ^at  influence  upon  all  those  forms 
of  Gnosticism  which  come  in  any  wav  in  liv- 
ing contact  with  Christianity.  With  this 
Greek  element  are  associated  the  cosmological 
ideas  of  the  Semitic  peoples.  Here  comes  in 
the  idea  of  emanation,  or  necessary  evolution, 
by  which  all  beings  are  produced  from  the 
original  being  by  a  process  of  development, 
generally  from  above  downward  (Oriental),  or 
from  beneath  upward  (Greek,  system  of  Ba- 
silides).  Another  Oriental  peculiarity  is  that 
the  Gnostics,  instead  of  expressing  the  steps 
of  the  development  by  general  concepts, 
clothe  them  in  mythological  forms  (^ons, 
etc.).  In  all  the  systems  matter  is  associated 
with  evil.  The  first  question  is,  therefore,  how 
the  human  race  has  fallen  into  the  chains  of 
matter,  or  how  has  evil  originated.  The  an- 
swer given  by  Gnosticism  is  the  history  of 
creation.  Redemption  comes  through  the 
communication  of  the  knowledge  of  their  true 
nature  and  destiny  to  those  who  have  some 
spark  of  the  higher  being  in  them.  The  Re- 
deemer is  Christ,  but  his  historical  character 
is  little  emphasized.  The  reality  of  his  hu- 
man body  is  denied  ("  Docetism").  Since 
Christ  comes  to  bestow  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  known  before 
his  coming,  is  distinguished  from  the  highest 
God,  and  sometimes  made  even  antagonistic 
to  him. 

We  shall  not  attenipt  to  classify  or  describe 
all  the  systems  of  (Gnosticism.  The  reader 
should  consult  the  church  histories,  particu- 
larly those  of  Neander  and  Schaff.  A  good 
idea  of  their  scope  and  form  will  ba  best  ob- 
tained by  the  examination  of  two  of  them, 
representing  distinct  types. 

Basilides, — We  foUow  the  account  given  by 
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Hippolytus  and  Ori^n,  not  that  of  Ireneeus 
and  TertuIHan.  God  is  so  exalted  above  alt 
earthly  forms  of  existence  that  he  is  not 
merely  above  all  our  conception  and  every 
form  of  designation,  but  he  is  non-existent. 
Here  may  be  tne  Buddistic  idea  of  the  Nirvana. 
All  expressions  used  to  describe  the  activities 
of  God  labor  under  anthrop»omorphism,  but 
Basf  tides  can  say  that  God  willed  to  create  the 
world.  He  therefore  rejects  the  idea  of  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and  in  a  sense  that  of 
emanation.  God  casts  the  ' '  seed"  of  the  world 
down  far  beneath  himself,  from  which  the 
series  of  beings  proceeds  by  development  up- 
ward. In  this  **seed''  tblere  are  three  ele- 
ments, pneumatic,  i.e.,  of  similar  nature  with 
God  ;  hylic,  or  akin  to  matter  ;  and  psychical, 
holding  an  intermediate  position.  The  most 
ethered  of  these  wings  its  way  with  the  swift- 
ness of  thought  up  to  the  immediate  presence 
of  Gkkl,  and  finds  its  rest  in  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment of  him.  Here  are  the  seven  personified 
ideas  which  form  with  the  Father  the  *'  Og- 
doftd."  Under  these  comes  a  second  class  of 
spirit,  then  the  '*  Firmament,''  then  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  office  of  which  is  to  convey  the 
divine  powers  to  the  forms  beneath.  *Now 
from  the  psychical  element  in  the  '*  seed" 
the  Archon  of  this  world  proceeds,  and  rises 
to  the  place  next  below  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
then  forms  the  seven  Qenii,  thus  constituting 
a  second  Ogdoad,  like  the  first,  though  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  it.  The  Archon  then 
forms  805  heavens,  in  tlie  lowest  of  which 
there  is  the  lower  Archon.  Both  of  these 
Archons  are  the  instruments  of  Gkxl  for  the 
redemption  of  the  third  class  of  being  from 
the  bonds  of  matter.  The  lower  Archon 
adopts  the  Jewish  people  and  reveals  himself 
to  them  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  divine  power  now  descends  through  these 
regions  and  makes  known  to  these  Archons 
for  the  first  time  the  existence  of  the  spiritual 
world.  Coming  to  the  earth,  this  power 
operates  upon  the  Virgin  Mary,  from  whom 
Jesus  is  born.  After  his  baptism,  endued 
with  new  powers,  Jesus  imparts  new  wisdom 
to  his  hearers,  till  he  is  slain  by  the  Jews. 
Upon  his  death,  the  corporeal  fell  away,  and 
was  without  further  form,  but  the  pychical 
ascended  to  the  heaven  of  the  Arcnons,  the 
divine  element  to  the  highest  Ogdoad.  After 
this  pattern,  the  separation  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  world  goes  on,  and  when  all  is 
completed,  ignorance  is  shed  over  them  from 
above,  so  that  each  class  of  beings  shall  deem 
itself  the  highest  class  of  existence. 

VaUntinus  (according  to  Irenffius). — The 
great  and  original  existence  is  so  exalted 
above  all  thought  as  to  be  indescribable  bv 
human  names.  The  word  Buthos,  abyss,  is 
taken  to  represent  it,  not  as  a  name,  but  as 
indicating  immeasurable  profundity  of  being. 
Endless  ages  he  remains  m  silent  contempla- 
tion of  himself.  He  Is  thus  upon  the  one  side 
"  Thought,"  and  upon  the  other  "  Silence." 
Abstractly  considered,  this  being  contains  in 
himself  the  antithesis  of  the  sexes,  the  pre- 
supposition of  all  development  and  of  all 
being.  From  him  proceeds  by  a  necessary 
process,  the  basis  of  which  is  a  pantheistic 
conception,  a  descending  series  of  beings. 


called  ^ons.  The  Christian  idea  enters  some- 
what into  the  scheme,  since  the  motive  said  to 
move  the  Father  thus  to  express  himself  is 
love.  The  ^ons,  or  personified  ideas,  de- 
scend in  pairs,  and  form  the  Ogdoad.  From 
different  members  of  this  proceed  two  other 
groups  of  Moua,  which  with  the  Ogdoad 
form  the  Pleroma,  benrath  which  the  highest 
being  sets  a  Limit.  These  JEons  all  have  a 
desire  for  the  closest  possible  communion  with 
the  Father,  and  this  is  another  Christian  ele- 
ment in  the  scheme.  That  one  farthest  le- 
moved  from  the  divine  being,  Sophia,  filled 
with  burning  desire  for  him  (Pathos),  gives 
up  its  connection  with  its  companion  and  at- 
tempts to  regain  inunediate  communion  with 
God.  In  this  it  is  restrained  by  the  Limit, 
which  returns  it  to  its  place,  and  having  sepa- 
rated its  Pathos  from  it,  casts  the  latter  out 
of  the  Pleroma  into  regions  beneath.  Here 
Pathos,  or  daughter  of  Sophia,  a  second 
Sophia,  becomes  the  mediator  of  the  creation, 
and  the  source  of  the  pneumatic  element  here, 
though  introducing  the  psychical  and  the 
hylic  also.  The  creation  is  effected  through 
the  agency  of  the  Demiurge,  which  is  of  a 
pychical  nature.  From  Sophia  proceeds  the 
lower  Ogdoad,  and  from  the  Demiurge  the 
lower  Hebdomad,  which  together  form  a 
lower  Pleroma.  The  Demiurge,  who  knows 
no  being  higher  than  himself,  selects  the 
psychical  people,  the  Jews,  as  his  own  pecu- 
liar people.  He  sees  certain  pneumatic  men 
whom  he  does  not  understana,  but  whom  he 
admires,  and  he  makes  them  his  prophets  and 
kings.  Some  of  these  prophets  are  inspired 
by  the  Sophia,  some  by  the  Demiurge,  and 
some  speak  through  the  inspiration  of  their 
own  pneumatic  nature.  (This  is  a  kind  of 
theory  of  the  Old  Testament.)  They  prophesy 
the  coming  of  Christ.  The  Messiah  sent  by 
the  Demiurge  can  therefore  serve  as  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  higher  Christ,  who  takes  his 
abode  in  him  at  his  baptism,  and  leaves  him 
at  his  crucifixion.  The  Christ  communicates 
knowledge  of  their  true  nature  to  the  disciples 
after  his  resurrection.  Pneumatic  men  are 
sure  of  their  return  to  their  own  place  in  con- 
sequence of  their  nature,  psychical  men  attain 
it  by  asceticism.  When  the  redemption  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  the  Saviour  will 
carry  back  the  Sophia  to  the  Pleroma,  the 
Demiurge  and  the  psychical  men  will  come 
up  to  a  point  immediately  beneath  this,  and 
then  a  fire  will  break  out  of  the  Pathos,  a 
part  of  Sophia  left  behind,  and  will  consume 
Itself,  all  matter,  and  with  itself  the  hylic 
men  and  the  psychical  triflers. 

Gnosticism  had  a  great  following,  since  it 
afforded  an  easier  way  of  salvation  (by  knowl- 
edge) than  the  humiliating  path  prescribed  by 
the  gospel.  It  was  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  drew  its  followers  out  of  the  Chris- 
tian (3huroh  itself.  But  it  was  thoroughly 
discussed,  its  inner  contradictions  and  insuflf- 
ciency  exhibited,  and  finally  it  was  driven  into 
secret  and  concealed  forms  of  life,  in  which  it 
continued  lon^  to  exist.  Kindred  systems 
Were  the  Manichsean,  the  Cathari,  the  Albi- 
gensian,  etc.  In  our  own  day,  "*  Christian 
Science"  presents  points  of  similarity. 

The  principal  sources  of  our  information 
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are  the  Fathers  of  the  Ante-Nicene  period,  for 
which  see  the  Ante-Nicene  Library  of  the 
Christian  Literature  Publishing  Company. 
(See  Mansers  Gnostic  Heresies,  1875  ;  Hilgen- 
leld,  KeteergeechiohtedMUrehristenthume,  Leip 
zig,  1884,  and  Harnack's  Dogmenge»e?iiehte, 
Freiburg  im  Br.,  1886.  F.  H.  F. 

Ooad.  A  pole  6  or  8  feet  long  with  a  sharp 
point  at  one  end  to  urge  and  guide  oxen,  and 
at  the  other  a  chisel-like  iron  to  clear  a  plough- 
share from  clods  and  earth.  A  formidable 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man  like 
Shamgar  (Judges  iii.  81).  It  is  still  used  in 
PalesUne.  T.  W.  C. 

Qoar,  8L,  a  priest  from  Aquitaino,  who  in 
the  6th  century  settled  on  the  Rhine,  near 
Oberwesel,  where  the  town  of  St.  Goar  now 
stands,  and  led  a  holy  life,  but  suffered  very 
much  from  one  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Treves, 
who  was  instigated  by  the  devil.  There  was, 
however,  never  a  bishop  of  Treves  of  that 
name,  and  the  legend  {Act,  Sanet,  Julii,  vol. 
iii.)  was  written  in  the  9th  century. 

Ooat.  A  clean  animal  by  the  Jewish  law 
and  one  much  used  in  sacrifices.  Its  milk 
was  valuable  for  food  (Prov.  xzvii.  27) ;  its 
hair  for  various  manufactures  (Ex.  xxv.  4), 
and  the  skin  for  bottles  (Josh.  ix.  4).    The  he- 

foat,  leader  of  the  flock  (Prov.  xxx.  81),  sym- 
olized  leaders  in  wickedness  (Isa.  xiv.  9, 
Zech.  X.  8).  Wild  goats  were  the  ibex  or 
beden  of  the  Arabs,  and  their  habits  are  al- 
luded to  in  Job  xxxix  1  and  Ps.  civ.  18. 

The  Rcapegoat  was  one  of  the  two  goats 
offered  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). 
Over  it  the  sins  of  Israel  were  confessed  and 
it  was  driven  off  into  the  wilderness.  The 
name  means  Azazel  =  removal,  and  indicates 
the  person  to  whom  the  sin-laden  goat  was 
sent.  This  was  doubtless  Satan,  and  the 
meaning  was  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were 
sent  where  they  belonged,  while  they  them- 
selves were  freed  from  their  penalty.  The 
two  goats  represented  but  one  point,  the  re- 
moval of  sin.  T.  W.  C. 

Qobat  (go«bli),  Samnel,  missionary  in  Abys- 
sinia and  bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  b.  at  Cr^mlne, 
Canton  Bern,  Switzerland.  Jan.  26,  1799 ;  d. 
at  Jerusalem,  Ma^  11,  1879.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  mission  house  at  Basel ;  went 
thence  to  Paris  and  London  for  the  study  of 
Arabic,  JBthiopic,  and  Amharic  ;  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  labored 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  1826-29 ;  and  in  Abys- 
sinia, 1829^2  ;  and.  again.  188&-d6.  In  1846 
he  became  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  very 
successful  in  planting  schools  and  other  relig- 
ious institutions  in  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem, 
Jaffa,  and  elsewhere.  He  wrote  Journal  of 
Three  Tears*  Besidenee  in  Abyssinia,  London, 
1834.  2d  ed.,  1847.  (See  his  life  [attributed 
to  H.  W.  J.  Thiersch],  orig.,  Basel,  1884, 
£ng.  trans.,  London,  1884,  New  York,  1885.) 

Oooh,  Johannes,  or  Johannes  Pnpper,  b. 

at  Goch,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  century ;  studied  at  Paris 
and  founded  the  priory  of  Tbabor  at  Mechlin, 
where  he  died  in  l475.  His  De  Libertate 
Christiana  was  not  published  until  1521,  but 
afterward  attracted  great  attention. 


Ood.  The  name  (of  uncertain  derivation) 
given  to  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things. 
The  Bible  assumes  and  asserts  his  existence, 
and  clearly  reveals  his  nature  and  perfections. 
The  names  given  him  in  Scripture  are  all  ex- 
pressive. 1.  M,  the  Mighty  One  (Gten.  xiv. 
18,  etc.).  2.  E^ohim  (€ten.  i.  1).  the  plural 
form  of  Eloah  (used  in  Job  and  Daniel),  to 
express  his  majesty  as  the  Almighty  Creator. 
8.  Jehovah,  the  Self-existent  ana  £ver«living 
One,  used  to  denote  him  as  the  covenant  €k>d 
of  Israel.  This  is  represented  in  the  Greek 
version  and  in  the  New  Testament  by  Kurios^ 
usually  translated  Lord.  4.  My&n  (Qen.  xiv. 
22,  etc.).  the  Most  High.  6.  Skaddai  (Qen. 
xvii.  1,  etc.),  the  Almighty.  6.  AdoruU,  Lord. 
This  the  Jews  substitute  for  Jehovah,  which 
they  never  pronounce.  The  meaning  of 
Jehovah  is  shown  in  Ex.  iii.  14,  where  God 
tells  Moses  his  name  as  /  Am  that  I  Am, 

The  Bible  reveals  him  as  one  God,  and  yet 
existing  in  three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Au- 
thor of  creation ;  the  Son,  of  redemption ; 
the  Holv  Ghost,  of  sanctiflcation ;  but  all  three 
concur  in  all  divine  works.  This  distinction 
of  persons  in  the  (jk>dhead  is  fully  brought 
out  in  the  New  Testament  (Malt,  xxviii.  19, 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14),  but  it  always  existed  and  is 
distinctly  intimated  in  the  Old  Testament, 
where,  however,  the  unity  of  God  is  particu- 
larly emphasized  (Dent.  vi.  4,  2  Kings  xxiil. 
25),  in  order  to  discountenance  "  the  gods 
many  and  lords  many"  of  the  heathen.  Be- 
lief in  the  one  living  and  true  GKkI  was  always 
a  chief  feature  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

His  nature  is  represented  as  that  of  an  in- 
finite and  eternal  Being  in  whom  all  conceiv- 
able perfections  are  united.  He  is  a  spirit  and 
must  be  worshipped  as  such  (John  iv.  24) ; 
everywhere  present  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7-10) ;  un- 
changeable (Mai.  iii.  6) ;  omniscient  (Heb.  iv. 
18) ;  invisible  (John  i.  18) ;  incomprehensible 
(Job  xi.  7-9) ;  righteous  (Ps.  xcii.  15) ;  wise 
(Rom.  xi.  88) ;  faithful  (Deut.  vii.  9) ;  good 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  5) ;  merciful  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6) ;  holy 
(Isa.  vi.  8) ;  and,  finally,  light  and  love(l  Jc^ 
i.  6.  iv.  16). 

He  is  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
working  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
will.  He  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  his  wise  and  .holy  providence  includes  lul 
persons  and  events,  controlling  alike  the  fall 
of  a  sparrow  and  the  stars  in  their  courses. 
From  him  cometh  down  ever^  good  gift  and 
every  perfect  boon,  and  at  his  bar  shidi  every 
man  one  day  give  account.  True  religion 
consists  in  the  right  knowledge  of  Gk)d,  ac- 
companied with  hearty  obedience  to  his  re- 
vealed will  (John  xvii.  8). 

(Cf.,  besides  the  theologies,  Robert  Flint's 
Theism,  Edinburgh,  1877,  5th  ed.,  1886; 
Samuel  Harris,  8e{f'ItecekUion  of  Ood,  New 
York,  1887.)  T.  W.  C. 

Oodet,  Fr^diiio  (Louis),  D.D.  (hon., 
Basel,  1868),  Reformed;  b.  at  Neuchfttel, 
Switzerland,  Oct.  25,  1812  ;  studied  theology 
at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  was  ordained  in 
1886  ;  preceptor  of  the  crown  prince  of  Prus- 
sia, afterward  Emperor  Friedrich  of  (Ger- 
many, 1838-44  ;  pastor  in  Neuchfttel.  ia51- 
66  ;  professor  of  cxegeUcal  and  critical  theol* 
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ogy  in  the  tlieological  school  of  the  national 
church  of  the  canton,  and  afterward  in  the 
independent  faculty  of  the  Church  of  Neu- 
chfttel.  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  John 
(Neuchdtel,  1863-65,  2  toIb.,  8d  ed  ,  1881-^, 
8  Tols.,  £ng.  trans,  of  8d  ed.  hj  T.  Dwight, 
New  York,  1886,  2  vols.),  Luke  (1871,  8d  ed., 
1888-89,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans.,  ed.  John  Hall, 
New  York.  1881),  Romans  (1878-80,  2  vols., 
2d  ed.,  1888.  Eng.  trans.,  ed.  T.  W.  Cham- 
hers.  New  York,  1888).  First  Corinthians 
(1886,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1886- 
87,  2  vols.) ;  Conferences  apologetigues  (1869, 
Eng.  trans..  Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  Edinburgh,  1881,  2d  ed.,  1888) ; 
Jitudes  bibliques  (1878-74,  8d  ed.,  1876,  Eng. 
trans..  Old  Testament  Studies,  Oxford,  1875, 
4th  ed.,  1886,  Neu>  Testament,  London,  1876, 
6th  ed.,  1885) ;  Studies  an  the  Epistles  (Eng. 
trans..  New  York,  1889). 

OodfiiUiar,  OodmotlMr.    See  Sponsors. 

GkKlfrey  of  Bouillon,  b.  at  Baisv,  a  town 
of  Belgium,  about  1060  ;  d.  in  Jerusalem, 
July  15,  1100 ;  took  the  cross  in  1095 ;  be< 
came  the  leader  of  the  first  crusade ;  led  an 
army  of  80,000  infantry  and  10.000  horse 
through  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which  he  took,  after  a  siege  of  5  weeks, 
July  15,  1099.  When  a  Christian  kingdom 
was  founded  in  Jerusalem,  he  was  unani- 
mouslv  elected  to  the  throne.  The  title,  how- 
ever, he  refused  to  assume ;  he  was  simply 
called  the  defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Godhead,  the  nature  or  essential  being  of 
God  (Acts  xvii.  29,  Rom.  1.  20,  Col.  ii.  9). 

T.  W.  C. 

OodliBMSy  the  spirit  that  gives  to  God  the 
supreme  place  in  the  heart  and  life  (Mieah  vi. 
8.  2  Peter  i.  6,  iii.  11).  In  1  Tim.  lii.  16  the 
'*  mystery  of  godliness''  means  thfe  substance 
of  revealed  religion.  T.  W.  C. 

Oodwlii,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1626), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Wookey,  Somer- 
setshire, 1587 ;  d.  at  Brightwell,  Berkshire, 
March  20, 1642.  He  entered  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford,  1602;  became  head-master  of  the 
free  school  at  Abingdon,  1609,  and  later  rec- 
tor  of  Brightwell,  Berkshire.  1616.  He  wrote 
on  Roman  and  Hebrew  antiquities,  1614-16, 
on  Latin  grammar,  and  on  election.  His 
chief  work  is  Moses  and  Aaron  :  the  Civil  and 
Kedesiaetical  Bites  used  by  the  Ancient  He- 
brews, 1625.  This  went  through  many  edi- 
tions (12th,  1685)  and  was  translated  into 
Latin.  F.  M.  B. 

Qomrea,  Johann  Joseph  von,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, layman ;  b.  at  Coblenz,  Jan.  25,  1776 ; 
d.  at  Munich,  Jan.  29, 1848.  He  was  brought 
up  a  Protestant ;  studied  medicine  at  Bonn, 
1793-97 ;  threw  himself  w^ith  great  zeal  into 
the  liberal  movement  among  the  Rhenish 
vouth  ;  established  two  (short-lived)  papers  in 
Its  interest.  In  1801  he  married  Katharina 
von  Lassaulx,  the  most  intellectual,  beautiful, 
and  amiable  maiden  in  Coblenz,  accordingto 
the  testimony  of  her  contemporaries.  His 
married  life  was  very  happy,  but  his  fortunes 
were  varied,  until,  In  1827,  he  became  pro- 


fessor of  history  at  Munich.  By  this  time  he 
had  lost  his  political  enthusiasm,  and  its  suc- 
cessor, enthusiasm  for  the  philosophy  of  Schel- 
ling,  and  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  bo- 
cause  he  believed  that  this  church's  mission 
was  to  heal  the  national  troubles,  and  clothing 
her  with  every  imaginable  virtue  he  became 
one  of  the  leading  German  uUramontanists. 
His  wife  remained  true  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
He  wrote  Mythengeschiehte  der  asiatisehen 
Welt,  Heidelberg.  1810 ;  Qirmanu  and  the 
Eevolution (orig,  [Coblenz],  1819),  Eng.  trans., 
London,  1820 ;  J)er  Heilige  Franeiskus  ton 
Assist  ein  Troubadour,  1826 ;  Emanud  Sitedei^ 
borg,  Strassburg,  1827  ;  Die  ehristliehe  Mystik, 
Regensburg,  1836-42, 4  vols,  (from  which  has 
beeti  translated  The  Stigmata :  a  History  of 
Several  Cases,  London,  1888).  (See  his  life  by 
Joseph  Galland,  Freiburg  im  Br.,  1876.) 

Qog  and  Magog,  usually  spoken  of  together 
in  Scripture.  Magog  was  the  name  of  one  of 
Japheth's  sons  (Gen.  x.  2),  but  in  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  89  it  apparently  means  a  country 
north  of  the  Caucasus,  of  which  Goz  was 
king.  In  Rev.  xx.  8  they  represent  all  Christ's 
foes.  T.  W.  C. 

Gk>gertV|  X>aniel  John,  Weslevan  ;  b.  in 
London,  Aug.,  1792  ;  d.  at  Colomoo,  Ceylon, 
Sept.  6,  1862.  He  went  to  Ceylon  in  1818  ; 
took  charge  of  the  mission  press  at  Colombo, 
and  mastered  Pali,  the  sacred  language  of  the 
Buddhists.  He  WTOte  a  book  on  Christian 
doctrines  and  evidences,  in  Cingalese  (1862), 
translated  large  portions  of  the  Bible  into  that 
tongue,  and  contributed  to  X)ie 'Journal  ot  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  F.  M.  B. 

Gk> -Ian  (exUe),  a  Levitical  city  of  Manasseh 
and  the  most  northerly  of  the  three  cities  of 
refuge  east  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xx.  8).  It 
was  probably  in  Gaulonitis,  now  Jdulau,  but 
its  exact  site  is  unknown.  T.  W.  C. 

Gold.  Although  much  in  use  among  the 
Hebrews,  it  was  never  coined  till  after  David's 
time.  It  was  obtained  from  Ophir  (Job 
xxviii.  16),  Arabia  (2  Chron.  ix.  14),  Sheba 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  22).  Parts  of  the  tabernacle 
furniture  were  of  pure  gold,  and  others  over- 
laid with  the  precious  metal.  T.  W.  C. 

OoIdenOall    See  Cai«f. 

Ctolden  Legend  {legenda  aurea)^  a  collec- 
tion of  l^ends  of  saints  by  Jacobus  de  Yora- 
gine  (q.v.),  from  the  13th  century,  last  edition 
by  Groesse,  Dresden,  1846,  was  a  favorite 
book  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  the  medieeval  state  of  mind. 

Qolden  Number,  The,  is  the  number  of  any 

fiven  year  in  the  Metonic  cycle  of  19  years, 
t  is  found  by  adding  1  to  the  current  number 
of  the  year— for  instance,  1891— and  dividing 
the  sum  by  19 ;  the  remainder  rives  the  place  of 
that  year  in  the  cycle,  its  golden  number,  and 
if  there  be  no  remainder,  the  number  is  19. 
The  golden  number  is  used  in  ecclesiastical 
computation  of  the  starting-point  of  the  mov- 
able church  festivals  since  the  6th  century. 

Oolden  Rose,  The,  is  a  rose  of  pure  gold, 
set  with  diamonds,  blessed  by  the  pope  on 
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Laetare  Sunday,  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent, 
and  used  by  him  in  blesBing  the  people.  It  is 
then  often  sent  to  some  person  or  institution 
as  a  token  of  special  regard.  Pius  IX.  pre* 
sented  it  to  Napoleon  III.  and  Isabella  II. 

C.  P. 

Oolgotha.    See  JsRUBALfiM. 

GK>-Ii'-atli  (an  exile),  a  celebrated  giant  of 
Oath,  over  9  feet  high,  who  defied  Israel  and 
was  slain  by  David  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  Another 
of  the  same  name  **  whose  spear  was  like  a 
weaver's  beam/'*  is  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxi. 
19  as  being  slain  by  Elhanan.        T.  W.  C. 

Oomarlsts,  followers  of  Gomarus  (q.v.). 

Gk>manu,  Fnuioiioas,  B.D.  (Cambridge, 
1584).  D.D.  (Heidelberg,  1594),  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland  ;  b.  at  Bruges,  55  ra.  n.w. 
of  Brussels,  Belgium,  Jan.  80,  1568  ;  d.  at 
Groniogen,  92  m.  n.e.  of  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, Jan.  11,  1641.  He  studied  at  Strass- 
burff,  Neustadt,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Heidelberg ;  became  pastor  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1587  ;  professor  of  theology  at  Ley- 
den,  1594.  At  Leyden  he  had  Arrikinius  for 
a  colleague,  but  took  opposite  sides  on  justi- 
fication, freedom  of  the  will,  and  predestina- 
tion. The  strifes  between  the  two  attracted 
widespread  interest.  Arminius  accused  Go- 
marus of  making  God  the  author  of  sin  ;  the 
strongly  suprala|Marian  Gomarus  accused  At- 
miniu&i  of  I'elagianism.  Arminius  died  in 
1609 ;  Gomarus  resigned  in  1611  because  an 
Arminian  was  chosen  his  successor.  In  1614 
he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Saumur, 
but  in  161D  at  Groningen.  His  influence  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618*19)  led  that  bod;r  to 
express  itself  stronglv  against  Arminianism. 
(See  his  collected  works  [Opera  theologica  om- 
nia], Amsterdam,  1645,  2d  ed.,  1664.) 

Oomer  {completion),  1.  A  son  of  Japheth 
(Gen.  z.  2,  1  (3hron.  i.  6),  who  is  believed  to 
have  given  name  to  the  ancient  Cimmerians 
and  the  present  Celtic  peoples  of  Europe.  2. 
The  woman  whom  Hosea  ^i.  8)  married  in 
prophetic  vision.  T.  W.  C. 

GK>morrah.    See  Sodom. 

Oonesiufl  (Qoniadaki,  Oonyza),  Petma, 
Polish  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  Goniadz,  now  in  Rus- 
sia, 82  m.  n.w.  of  Bialystok,  on  the  Bober, 
1525 ;  d.  after  1565.  At  first  a  zealous  Ro- 
man Catholic,  on  his  journey  through  QwMkt- 
land  he  fell  in  with  Servetus'  writings  and 
was  greatly  influenced  by  his  views.  On  his 
return,  1556,  he  denied  the  Trinity,  but  af- 
firmed the  eternity  of  the  Logos,  which  he 
did  not  identify  with  the  Son,  but  called  "  the 
seed  of  the  Son, ' '  since  it  was  in  Marv's  womb 
converted  into  flesh.  He  rejected  all  the 
creeds  save  the  Apostles'.  Repeatedly  con- 
demned by  Polish  synods,  he  continued  to 
labor  for  his  views,  but  when  the  split  in  the 
Reformed  Church  into  Trinitarians  and  Uni- 
tarians took  place,  1565,  he  found  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  latter,  who  went  far  beyond 
him  in  denial 

Good,  in  general,  is  whatever  increases 
pleasure  or  diminishes  pain  in  us.  Moral  good 
is  the  voluntary  choice  of  what  is  best  for 
man  as  a  responsible  being. 


The  chief  good  {summum  bonum)  is  whal 
constitutes  the  perfection  of  human  nature 
and  the  happiness  of  human  condition.  The 
search  after  this  was  the  aim  of  all  ancient 
reUgion  and  philo6oph}r,  and  Yarro  enumer- 
ated 288  modes  of  attaining  it.  The  summary 
answer  of  the  godW  is  that  the  chief  good  lies 
in  the  discharge  of  duty  (Eccles.  zii.  18). 

T.  W.  C. 

Ck>odell,  WilUam,  D.D.  (Hamilton  College, 
1854),  Congregational  foreign  missionary  ;  b. 
at  Templeton,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1792 ;  d.  in 
Philadelphia,  Monday,  Feb.  18,  1867.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  1817.  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1820,  and 
from  1822  to  1865  he  labored  as  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  in  the  Turkish  £m* 
pire  ;  from  1831  at  Constantinople.  He  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  Aimeno'Turkish,  New 
Testament,  1880,  Old  Testament,  1841.  His 
life  bv  E,  D.  G.  Prime  (New  York,  1876)  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  missionary  biog- 
raphies. 

Oood  Friday,  the  anniversair  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ,  was  observed  in  a  sombre 
way  and  with  rigorous  fast  in  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches  the  bells  of  the  towers  are 
still  silent  on  that  day,  the  candles  on  the 
altar-table  are  not  lighted,  and  the  altar  itself 
is  clad  in  mourning. 

Ooodness  of  Ood,  as  shown  in  his  kindness 
to  all  sentient  creatures,  in  his  love  to  persons, 
in  his  compassion  to  the  miserable,  in  his 
erace  to  the  ill-deserving,  has  no  limit  outside 
his  own  perfections.  *  *  This  is  as  good  a  world 
as  was  consistent  with  the  end  God  had  in 
view.'*  T.  W.  C. 

Ooodwin,  John,  Independent ;  b.  in  Nor- 
folk, about  1594 ;  d.  in  London,  1665.  He 
entered  Queen's  College,  Cambridge  ;  became 
a  fellow,  1617,  and  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Coleman  street,  London,  1638 ;  was  ejected, 
1645,  for  opposition  to  the  Presbyterians,  and 
restored  by  Cromwell.  Hie  Bight  and  Might 
Well  Met,  1648,  defended  the  doings  of  the 
army  against  the  Long  Parliament,  and  his 
Obstructors  ofJvstice,  1649,  justified  the  con- 
demnation of  Charles  I.  The  latter  (with  two 
tracts  of  Milton)  was  burned  by  the  hangman, 
Aug.  27,  1660,  and  the  author  pronounced  in- 
capable of  ofilce.  His  Treatise  of  Justifiea^ 
tion,  1642,  Divine  Authority  of  Scripture^ 
1648,  and  Redemption  Redeemed,  1651,  have 
been  highly  valued  ;  the  latter  is  strongly  Ar- 
minian, and  ^ovoked  answers  from  Owen 
and  others.  Wesley  abridged  his  Justifiea- 
tion,  christian  Theology,  selected  from  his 
works  by  S.  Dunn,  appeared  1886,  and  a  life 
of  him,  by  T.  Jackson,  1889.  He  has  been 
called  '*  the  Wicllf  of  Methodism." 

F.  M.  B. 

Ooodwin,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1658), 
Nonconformist ;  b.  at  Rollesby,  Norfolk,  Oct. 
5,  1600  ;  d.  in  London,  Feb.  23, 1680.  He  en- 
tcrcd  Christ  Church  College,  Cambridge  ;  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Catharine  Hall,  16^ ;  was 
made  lecturer  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge, 
1628,  and  vicar  of  the  same,  1682.  He  left 
the  university  in  1684,  and  was  pastor  at  Am- 
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heim,  in  Holland,  16S1M0.  Returning  to 
London  on  Laud's  downfall,  he  took  a  charge 
there  (1640)  and  was  one  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  1648i  and  among  the  "dissenting 
brethren."  In  1650-^  he  was  president  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Ejected  at  the 
Restoration,  he  lived  and  preached  in  Lon- 
don. Addison  is  thought  to  have  described 
him  in  the  Spectator,  No.  494,  and  Wood 
called  him  a  "patriarch  of  Lidependency." 
flis  works  appeared  in  5  vols,  folio,  1681- 
1704,  and  again  in  12  vols.  8vo,  1861>^6,  with 
memoir  by  Robert  Hall.  He  was  a  high  Oal- 
vinist.  F.  M.  B. 

Oood  Works,  according  to  the  Scripture, 
are  such  as  are  done  acconiing  to  God  s  will 
as  the  standard  of  duty,  out  of  love  to  God  as 
an  aknowledgment  oi  his  claims,  and  with  a 
desire  to  promote  his  glory.  The  obligation 
to  perform  these,  so  far  from  bein^  weakened 
by  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  Justification,  is 
rather  strengthened  by  that  cardinal  truth. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oophttr-wood,  the  material  of  which  the 
ark  (Gkm.  vi.  14)  was  constructed.  Many 
suppose  it  to  be  the  cypress,  while  others  con- 
sider it  a  general  name  for  an^  resinous  tree^ 
as  the  cedar,  the  fir,  and  the  pme. 

T.  W.  C. 

Qorluua  Oaao,  Important  case  affecting  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  arose  from 
refusal  of  Bishop  Philpotts,  of  Exeter,  to  in- 
stitute Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham  in  the  living  of 
Brampford  Speke,  Devonshire,  because  he  de- 
nied bantismal  regeneration,  which  the  bishop 
afflrmea  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  bishop  was  sustained  by  the 
Court  of  Arches  (1849).  but  the  decision  was 
reversed  (March  8,  1850)  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, whose  Judgment  ' '  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  court  had  no  Jurisdiction 
or  authority  to  settle  matters  of  faith,  or  to 
determine  what  ought  in  any  particular  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  the 
dut^  extends  only  to  the  consideration  of  that 
which  is  by  law  established  to  be  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Church  of  England,  upon  the 
true  and  legal  construction  of  her  Articles  and 
formula!  ies. '  *    Benham  (s. v.). 

Oorton,  Samuel,  founder  of  a  sect  of  "  Gor- 
tonians;"  b.  at  Gorton,  3^  m.  s.e.  of  3Ian- 
Chester,  Eng.,  about  1600  ;  d.  at  Warwick,  R. 
I.,  between  Nov.  27  and  Dec.  10,  1677.  He 
was  a  linen-draper  in  London,  btit  emigrated 
to  Boston,  1636  ;  removed  to  Plymouth,  and 
was  expelled  from  the  colony  for  contumacy, 
in  the  winter  of  1687-88.  At  Aquidneck 
(now  Newport).  R.  I.,  he  was  whipped  for 
defaming  the  clcrcy  and  magistrates.  He 
took  refuge  with  Roger  WiUiama  at  Provi- 
dence (1641) ;  fell  into  difficulties  again,  and 
in  Sept.,  1642,  settled  at  Shawomet,  now  War- 
wick. Thence  he  and  seven  of  his  followers 
were  taken  to  Boston,  Oct.,  1648,  condemned 
as  heretics,  and  put  in  irons.  Released  in 
Jan.,  1644,  he  went  to  England,  obtained  pro- 
tection from  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  thence- 
forth lived  in  peace.  His  sect,  whicJi  held 
perfectionist  opmionB,  lasted  nearly  a  century. 
His  SimpUeitu^i  J)tfenee,  1646,  etc.,  were  re- 


printed in  Force's  Tracts,  Washington,  1886- 
46,  4  vols.;  vol.  iv.,  nos.  6,  7.  (See  his  life 
by  J.  M.  Mackie,  in  Sparks'  Lib.  Am.  Biog., 
2d  ser.,  vol.  v.,  817-411,  1848.)      F.  M.  B. 

Ooshen,  the  portion  of  Egypt  assigned  by 
Pharaoh  to  Israel  (Gen.  xlv.  6,  10).  It  was 
probably  the  tract  bordering  on  the  Tanitic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  hence  called  Zoan,  or  Tanis 
(Pa.  Ixxviii.  12).  It  was  well  suited  to  pas- 
toral life,  being  evidentlv  better  watered  and 
more  fertile  than  now.  It  contained  the  store- 
cities,  Rameses  and  Pithom.  It  was  near  the 
capital  (Gten.  xlv.  10),  and  was  the  starting- 
pomt  of  the  Journey  to  Canaan.    T.  W.  C. 

Qoapel  {ffood  netoB),  the  glad  tidings  of  re- 
demption secured  by  the  life,  death,  and  resur* 
rection  of  our  Lord.  Scripture  speaks  simply 
of  "  the  gospel"  (Matt.  xxvi.  13),  or  else  of 
"  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom"  (Matt.  ix.  85) ; 
of  "Jesus  Christ"  (Mark  i.  1);  of  "peace" 
(Rom.  X.  15) ;  of  "  God"  (1  Thess.  li.  9) ; 
and  of  "  the  grace  of  God"  (Acts  xx.  24).  It 
is  also  called  "  glorious"  (1  Tim.  i.  11)  and 
*'  everlasting"  (Rev.  xiv.  6). 

The  four  biographies  of  our  Saviour  by 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  are  called 
canonical  gospels.  They  were  received  very 
earlv  as  authentic  narratives,  and  were  ap- 
pealed to  as  such  by  friends  and  foes.  They 
were  written  in  the  let  century,  the  first  three 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D..70, 
and  were  known  in  the  church  as  '*  the  Four 
Evangelists"  before  the  year  200,  if  not  before 
150.  Their  genuineness  is  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  the  writers  of  the  2d  century 
(Justin  JIartyr,  Tatian) ;  by  the  quotations 
found  in  the  Fathers ;  by  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, the  Itula  and  the  I'eshitto  dating  from 
the  2d  century  ;  and  by  the  position  of  heretics 
(Basilides,  125,  Marcion,  150)  and  heathen 
opposers  (Celsus,  180),  who  admitted  the  rec- 
oras,  but  denied  in  whole  or  in  part  the  credi- 
bility of  their  contents. 

They  are  independent  recitals,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  one  of  them  got  his  facts 
from  another.  But  the  fourth  gospel  seems 
to  have  been  composed  in  part  to  supplement 
what  was  lacking  or  only  partially  given  in 
the  other  three.  It  dwells  on  the  deity  of  our 
Lord  and  the  opposition  he  met  from  the 
Pharisees  (v.-xii.).  It  recites  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus  (xi.)  and  details  the  last  discourses 
of  Christ  (xiii.-xvii.),  but  omits  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth,  the  institution  of  baptism, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  most  of  the  miracles 
and  all  the  parables  found  in  the  first  three 
accounts.  There  are  differences  in  the  narra- 
tion of  the  same  events  as  given  by  the  four 
authors,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are 
only  verbal,  and  such  as  would  naturally  be 
expected  from  different  writers.  Indeed, 
these  variations  argue  strongly  for  the  truth 
of  the  narrative,  for  they  show  conclusively 
that  there  was  no  collusion  or  secret  agree- 
ment among  the  evangelists. 

There  is  a  number  of  spurious  accounts  of 
our  Lord's  life,  called  Apocryphal  Gagpeli, 
which  give  puerile  accounts  of  his  parents,  of 
his  miracles  when  a  child,  and  of  his  experi- 
ence in  Hades,  but  they  are  not  sustained  by 
any  external  evidence,  arc  legendary,  trivial, 
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and  'wholly  out  of  hannoiiy  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ's  liie,  and  are  of  use  only  as  confirm- 
ing the  authority  of  the  canonical  gospels, 
just  as  a  counterfeit  always  presupposes  the 
existence  of  the  genuine  coin.  For  the  sev- 
eral gospels,  see  their  authors'  nama^.  The 
best  harmony  of  the  gospels  is  Riddle's  Robin* 
son,  New  York,  1885  ;  the  best  general  work 
is  by  Westcott,  London,  7th  ed.,  1888. 

T.  W.  C. 

GkMpttl  8id«  of  the  Altar,  whence  the  gos- 
pel is  read,  is  the  north  side,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  chancel  is  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church. 

Oospeller,  a  name  formerly  ^iven  to  the 
followers  of  Wiclif ;  to  evangelists ;  to  the 
reader  of  the  gospel  during  the  communion 
service  ;  and,  in  the  16th  century,  to  those  in 
the  £nglish  Church  who  were  given  to  Bible 
reading  and  preacbing.  T.  W,  C. 

Qossnor,  Johannes  Evangelista,  b.  at 
Hausen,  near  Augsburg,  Dec.  14,  1773 ;  d. 
in  Berlin,  March  20,  1858.  His  parents  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  he  entered  the  priest- 
hood of  that  church  in  1796,  and  although, 
like  Boos  (q.v.),  permeated  with  evangelical 
truth,  remained  in  it  till  1826,  in  whichyear 
he  quietly  went  over  to  Protestantism.  From 
1829  to  1846  he  was  a  Protestant  pastor  in 
Berlin ;  from  then  till  his  death  he  devoted 
himself  to  private  labors.  He  deserves  re- 
membrance, especially  for  his  missionary  so- 
ciety. In  1806  his  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  religious  condition  of  the  heathen,  and 
from  that  time  on  it  lay  upon  his  mind.  Even 
while  a  Roman  Catholic  he  had  more  or  less 
to  do  with  establishing  the  Basel  Missionary 
Society ;  but  when  he  became  a  Protestant 
he  was  more  actively  interested,  and  in  1836 
started  the  missionary  society  which  bears  his 
name.  It  limits  itself  to  India,  labors  espe- 
cially among  the  K61s,  and  occupies  two  fields 
of  labor.  In  1886  it  reported  an  annual  in- 
come of  about  $40,000,  13  foreign  and  17  na- 
tive missionaries,  and  12,200  communicants. 
(See  Gossner's  life  by  Dalton,  Berlin,  1874, 
2d  ed.,  1878;  FfLnfHg  Jahre  OoMnerscher 
MisHon,  Berlin,  1886.) 

Ootama.    See  Gaittaica. 

Oothlo  Arohiteotore.  See  ARCHrrEC- 
TURB,  Church. 

Ooths,  Oonvenlon  6L  The  Goths  settled, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  8d  century,  upon  the 
Lower  Danube,  whence  they  constant Iv 
threatened  the  Roman  Empire.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century  they  made  raids  into  the 
Roman  territory,  from  which  they  brought 
back  at  various  times  Christian  prisoners. 
These  preached  the  gospel  among  their  cap- 
tors, won  their  friendly  regard  by  kind  ser- 
vices, and  were  reputed  to  work  miracles  of 
healing.  In  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century 
there  were  many  Christians  as  the  result  of 
these  efforts,  and  a  Gothic  bishop  appeared 
at  the  Council  of  Nice  (825).  But  the  chief 
work  of  Christianizing  these  peoples  was  done 
by  Ulphilas  (q.v.),  who  belonged  to  one  of 
these  captive  families,  and  had  grown  up 
among  the  Goths,    In  848  he  was  made  bish- 


op, and  from  that  time  the  missions  among 
the  Goths  grew  with  great  rapidity.  The 
West  Goth  Athanaric,  however,  began  per- 
secutions, and  Ulphilas  was  obliged  to  cross 
the  Danube  into  the  Roman  terntory  in  855. 
He  settled  at  Nicopolis,  in  Moesia,  and  from' 
this  point  carried  on  a  work,  by  means  of  the 
pupils  he  trained,  for  88  years.  Ulphilas 
taught  the  Arian  doctrines  which  were  at  thai 
time  in  great  favor,  and  this  determined  the 
faith,  and  often  the  political  relations,  of  the 
Goths.  In  870  Christianity  had  got  so  firm  a 
footing  that  though  Athanaric  was  stirred 
up  to  persecute  it,  he  was  unable  to  make 
any  impression  upon  it.  The  nation  divided, 
and  Friti^ern,  Athanaric 's  rival,  protected 
the  Christians.  After  the  year  870  the  whole 
nation  was  open  to  missionary  latx)r,  and  after 
the  victory  of  878  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Goths  within  the  Roman  Empire,  they  were 
substantially  Christian,  though  Arians,  Atha- 
naric himself  having  finally  yielded  to  the 
Christian  movement  and  confessed  himself  a 
Christian.  The  conversion  of  the  West  Goths 
to  Catholic  Christianity  occurred  after  their 
occupation  of  Spain,  of  the  East  Goths  after 
their  amalgamation  with  other  nations  in 
Italy.  F.  H.  F. 

Gk>tteohaIk  (properly  Godeschalk,  servant 
of  Ood),  was  a  son  of  Count  Berno  of  Saxc, 
iSat  educated  in  the  school  of  Fulda;  and  by 
Rhabanus  Maunis  forced  to  take  the  monastic 
vows  and  become  a  monk,  829.  While  living 
in  the  monastery  of  Arbais,  in  the  diocese  of 
Soissons,  he  found  consolation  in  the  study  of 
Augustine,  whose  ideas  he  developed  into*  ex- 
tremes, assuming  a  predestination  not  only  to 
blessedness,  but  also  to  damnation.  On  a 
iourney  to  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
he  was  incautious  enough  to  divulge  his  pe* 
culiar  views,  and  when  within  the  reach  of 
Rhabanus  Maurus,  now  archbishop  of  May- 
ence,  he  was  seized,  placed  before  a  synod, 
848,  condemned,  whipped,  and  sent  back  to 
his  own  metropolitan,  Archbishop  Hincmar 
of  Rheims.  Here  the  condemnation  and  the 
whipping  were  repeated,  and  he  was  finally 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  shut 
up  in  a  dungeon  in  the  monastery  of  Haut- 
villiers.  Meanwhile,  Prudentius  of  Troyes, 
Servatus  Lupus,  Ratramnus  and  others 
espoused  his  cause,  and  in  863  even  the  pope, 
Nicholas  I. ,  took  occasion  to  call  Hincmar  to 
account  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
treated  the  monk.  But  a  few  years  after. 
868,  Gottschalk  died.  On  his  death-bed  the 
sacrament  was  offered  him  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  recant,  but  he  refused.  (See 
y.  Borrasch,  Der  Monch  OotUehalk,  Thorn » 
1868.) 

Gkttflohalk,  a  son  of  Uto,  ruler  of  the 
Wends,  was  educated  in  a  monastery,  but  for- 
got everything  he  had  learned  when  he  heajd 
that  his  father  had  been  killed  by  a  Saxon. 
Unable  to  accomplish  his  revenge,  he  fled  to 
King  Canute  of  Denmark,  and  with  Danish 
aid  he  was  able,  in  1043,  to  take  possession  of 
his  paternal  heritage  and  form  a  great  Wend- 
ish  kingdom.  Ho  now  showed  himself  as 
zealous  for  Christianity  as  he  formerly  had 
been  for  blood -revenge,  but  by  his  missionary 
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activity  he  only  exasperated  his  subjects,  who 
hated  Christianity  as  a  Saxon  institution,  and 
June  7,  1066,  they  rose  against  him  and  killed 
him. 

Qouge,  Thomas,  Nonconformist ;  b.  at 
Bow,  near  Iiondon,  Sept.  29,  1609  ;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, Oct.  29,  1681.  He  went  from  Eton  to 
Kine's  College,  Cambridge,  1626,  and  became 
a  fellow,  1628 ;  rector  of  Coulsdon,  Surrey, 
•about  1686,  and  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London, 
1638-^2.  After  his  ejection  he  founded 
schools  and  circulated  Bibles,  etc.,  in  Wales, 
which  he  Tisited  annually.  He  said  he  had 
"  two  livings"  Wales  and  Christ's  Hospital, 
London.  Tillotson  called  him  a  ' '  truly  apos- 
tolical man,"  and  Cotton  Mather,  **  the  excel- 
lent Gouge — my  honored  Gk>use  1"  His 
works  were  collected  in  1706.  A  sketch  of 
his  life  by  T.  Binney  is  prefixed  to  a  reprint, 
1866,  of  his  Ward  to  Sinners,  1672.  F.  M.  B. 

Gkmgtti  William,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1628), 
Puritan ;  b.  at  Stratfordlc-Bow,  Middlesex, 
Not.  1,  1676 ;  d.  in  London.  Dec.  12,  1668. 
He  passed  from  Eton  to  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1596  ;  became  M.A.,  1602,  and  B.D., 
1611.  From  June,  1608,  he  was  minister  of 
St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  London,  "  laborious, 
exempUu-y,  and  much  loved."  Though  im- 
prisoned for  9  weeks  on  suspicion  of  het- 
erodoxy in  1621,  he  came  to  be  regarded 
as  "  father  of  the  London  divines,  and  the 
oracle  of  his  time."  He  sat  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  was  one  of  its  as- 
sessors from  1647  ;  was  prolocutor  of  the 
first  Provincial  Assembly  of  London,  May  8, 
1647,  and  opposed  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
His  earlier  works  appeared  1627,  2  vols. ;  his 
Oommentary  on  Hehretcs,  1666,  containing  the 
substance  of  nearly  1000  sermons,  with  a  life 
by  his  son  Thomas  (q.v.),  1666,  2  vols,  folio, 
rep.,  1866,  8  vols.  P.  M.  B. 

Ooulbum,  Very  Rev.  Bdward  Meyriok, 
D.D.  (Oxford,  1856).  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1850) ; 
b.  in  England,  1818 ;  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  studied  at  Oxford ;  ordained  deacon  in 
1842  and  priest  in  1848  ;  curate  of  Holywell, 
Oxford,  1841-60 ;  head-master  of  Rugby, 
186(MS8  ;  one  of  her  majesty's  chaplains  and 
incumbent  of  St.  John's,  Paddington,  Lon- 
don, 1859-66 ;  dean  of  Norwich,  1866 ;  re- 
signed in  the  year  1889.  He  wrote  The  Res- 
urrection of  the  Body  (Bampton  Lectures  of 
1850) ;  Introduction  to  the  Decotionnl  Study  jjT 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  London,  1854,  10th  ed., 
1878 ;  Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion,  1862, 
17th  ed.,  1885;  Tfie  Pursuit  of  Holiness, 
1869,  6th  ed.,  1878;  Tlie  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  1878.  2d  ed.,  1875  ;  The  Adminis- 
tration fff  t?ie  Lord's  Supper,  1876,  2d  ed., 
1875  ;  BicerlasUng  Punishment,  1880,  2d  ed., 
1880  ;  Thoughts  on  the  Liturgieal  Gospels  for 
the  Sundays,  1888,  2  vols.  ;  Three  Counsels  of 
the  Divine  Maeterfor  the  Spiritual  Life,  1888, 
2  vols. 

Qoord.  The  plant  which  shaded  Jonah 
(iv.  6)  was  probably  the  castor-oil  plant  (Ri- 
dnue  communis),  which  grows  rapidly  to  the 
height  even  of  1 5  feet.  The  wild  gourds  eaten 
by  the  sons  of  the  prophets  (2  Kings  Iv.  89) 
were  doubtless  the  poisonous  colocynth,  still 
found  about  GilgaL  T.  W.  C. 


Qo'-Ban,  the  district  of  Mesopotamia  to 
which  captive  Israel  was  carried  (2  Kings  xvii. 
6,  1  Chron.  v.  26),  and  which  was  watered  by 
the  Habor,  the  modem  Ehabour,  a  tributary 
of  the  Euphrates.  T.  W.  C. 

Oraal,  The  Holy.  The  word  is  evidently 
a  corruption,  probably  from  graduate  or 
gradate,  a  liturgical  collection  of  psalms  and 
scriptural  texts,  or  from  sanguis  realis,  san- 
great.  In  the  mediteval  legend,  which,  in 
England,  dates  back  to  the  12th  century,  and 
probably  had  Walter  Map  for  its  author,  the 
Holy  Graal,  or  St.  Grail,  is  the  name  of  the 
bowl  out  of  which  our  Lord  ate  the  Paschal 
lamb  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal,  and  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  used  to  catch  the  blood 
from  the  wounds  of  Christ.  Joseph  carried  it 
to  Britain,  where  it  was  lost,  but  recovered 
by  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  (See  E.  Hucher,  Le  St.  Oraal,  Le 
Mans,  1875-79,  3  vols.) 

Oral>e,  Johann  Ernst,  D.D  (Oxford,  1706), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  K^nigsberg,  Prus- 
sia, July  10,  1666 ;  d.  in  London,  Nov.  18, 
1711.  He  went  to  England  in  1697  ;  became 
chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1700.  Ho 
is  famous  for  his  SpicHegium  SS,  Patrum  ut 
et  hcsreticorum  seeuli  post  Christum  natum 
l.-IIL,  Oxford,  1698-99.  2*  vols.  ;  Justini 
apologia  prima,  1700  ;  Irenaei,  adversus  htpreses 
llbriv,,  1702  ;  F.  T.juata  LXX.,  1707-80,  4 
vols. 

Qraoe  {fator,  mercy)  is  the  undeserved 
favor  of  God  toward  sinful  men,  especially  as 
shown  in  the  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ, 
and  its  application  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
has  been  aistin^ished  into  common  grace, 
which  all  men  nave  in  the  light  of  nature, 
convictions  of  conscience,  and  the  ordinarv 
workings  of  the  Spirit,  and  special,  which  is 
peculiar  to  those  who  are  chosen,  renewed, 
sanctified,  and  finally  received  into  heaven. 
It  is,  again,  discriminated  as  pretenient  (prior 
to  repentance) ;  operating  when  the  soul  is  re- 
newed ;  co-operating,  in  which  the  creature- 
will  after  its  regeneration  concurs.  Calvin- 
ists  also  speak  of  irresistible  or  eflScacious 
grace,  by  which  they  do  not  mean  that  the 
Spirit's  influence  is  not  resisted,  but  that, 
however  long  or  severe  the  struggle,  finally 
ffrace  conquers,  and  the  sinntr  freely  gives 
his  heart  to  God. 

The  means  of  grace  are  such  exercises  aa 
public  worship,  reading  the  Bible,  prayer, 
praise,  meditation,  doing  good  to  others,  etc. , 
which  the  precepts  of  the  Word,  the  example 
of  Christ,  and  the  experience  of  all  believers 
show  to  be  essential  to  progress  in  the  divine 
life. 

Oraee  at  meals  is  a  short  prayer,  the  pro- 
priety of  which  is  shown  by  God's  command 
(1  Cor.  X.  81, 1  Theas.  v.  18, 1  Tim.  iv.  6),  by 
tho  example  of  Christ  (Mark  viii.  6,  7),  by 
reason  itself,  and  even  by  the  practice  of  the 
better  heathen.  For  the  omission  of  it  by 
Christians  there  is  no  excuse.        T.  W.  C. 

Qradoal  {re^Mmsorium  graduale),  the  psalm 
chanted  in  the  mass  between  the  epistle  and 
the  gospel,  and  thus  called  because  it  was 
sung  from  the  steps  igradus)  leading  up  to  the 
altar. 
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Oraham,  Zsabella,  philanthropist;  b.  at 
Eldersley,  Lanarkshire,  Bcotland,  July  29, 
1743 ;  d.  in  New  York,  July  27.  1814.  Sbe 
was  a  daughter  of  John  Marshall,  and  mar- 
ried an  army  surgeon,  who  died  at  Antigua, 
1774.  Returning  to  Scotland,  sbe  taught  at 
Paisley  and  in  Edinburgh.  At  the  advice  of 
her  former  pastor.  Dr.  Witberspoon,  of 
Princeton,  she  removed  to. New  York  in  1789 
and  opened  a  successful  school.    Here  she 

Joined  Dr.  Mason's  church,  was  active  in 
}ible  distribution  and  in  all  forms  of  chari- 
table work,  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  or- 
ganizing an  Indian  missionary  society,  1796, 
one  for  the  relief  of  widows,  1797,  the  first 
orphan  asylum,  1806,  a  Magdalen  society, 
1811,  and  others.  Her  Life  and  Writings, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason,  N.  Y.,  1816,  was 
widely  circulated  ;  her  Letters,  N.  Y.,  1838, 
were  edited  by  her  daughter,  the  mother  of 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Bethune.  F.  M.  B. 

Orandmont.  or  Oraminont,  The  Ord€dr  o^ 

was  founded  in  1073  by  Stephanus,  who,  b. 
in  1046,  at  Tigerno,  the  present  Thiers,  in  the 
Department  of  Puy  de  Dome,  France,  was 
educated  by  the  bishop  of  Benevento,  and  on 
his  return  obtained  permission  of  Pope  Greg- 
ory VII.  to  form  a  French  order  after  the 
model  of  the  Calabrian  monks.  The  order 
settled  at  Grammont,  in  £ast  Flanden,  Bel- 
gium, 21  m.  s.  of  Ghent,  but  it  alwavs  suf- 
fered from  internal  dissensions,  never  became 
of  importance,  and  was  finally  dissolved  un- 
der the  Revolution.  (See  Helyot,  Histoire  des 
Ordres  Manastiqttes,  Paris,  1714-19,  8  vols.) 

C.  P. 

Orant,  Aaahal,  M.D,,  missionary;  b.  at 
Marshall,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17, 
1807  ;  d.  at  Mosul.  Asiatic  Turkey,  April  24, 
1844.  A  physician  in  Utica,  he  was  sent  by 
the  American  Board,  in  1835,  to  Persia,  where 
he  labored  successf  lUly  among  the  Nestorians 
at  Oroomiah  and  elsewhere,  and  witnessed 
their  sufferings  during  the  Eurdi^  attack  of 
1843.  His  book.  The  Nestonans,  w  the  LoH 
Tribes,  New  York,  1841,  won  much  praise. 
His  memoir  was  written  by  A.  C.  Lathrop, 
1847.  (See  also  Ch'ant  and  the  Mountain  Nes- 
torians, Boston,  1853,  by  T.  Laurie,  his 
associate  in  the  mission.)  F.  M.  B. 

Gkapes,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  The  grapes 
of  Palestine  were  large  and  fine  (Num.  ziii. 
28),  and  still  grow  in  clusters  of  such  size  that 
a  single  man  cannot  safely  carry  them.  The 
best  vines  grow  in  the  environs  of  Bethlehem 
and  in  the  vale  of  £shcol  near  Hebron.  The 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  gather  grapes  tOl  the 
vine  was  three  yeans  old  (Lev.  zix.  28),  and 
then  must  leave  the  gleanings  for  the  poor. 
A  imsser-by  could  pick  some  to  eat,  but  could 
not  carry  any  away  (Deut.  xxiii.  24).  A  vine- 
yard nearly  stripped  was  a  frequent  image  of 
desolation  (Isa.  zvii.  6,  xxiv.  13).  Besides 
drying  them  into  raisins,  the  people  boiled 
ffrapes  down  into  a  syrup  called  dihs  (Hebrew, 
honei/).  This  honey  of  grapes  (and  not  bees' 
honey)  is  what  Jacob  sent  down  to  Egypt 
(G^n.  xliii.  11)  and  the  men  of  Tyre  trad«i  in 
(Ezck.  xxvii.  17).  "  Wild  grapes,"  the  fruit 
of  a  wild  vine,  never  ripen  and  are  good  only 
for  verjuice  (Isa.  v.  2).  T.  W.  C. 


QraMhopper,  a  kind  of  locust,  and  so  called 
in  2  Chron.  vii.  13.  It  was  sometimes  used 
for  food.  Their  feebleness  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing comparison  in  Num.  xiii.  83  and  Isa.  xl. 
22,  yet  when  they  come  in  great  numbers  they 
are  very  destructive  (Amos  vii.  1). 

T.  W.  C. 

Orattan,  Roman  emperor,  in  the  West  since 
875,  in  the  East  since  378 ;  d.  383.  He  stood 
under  the  influence  of  Ambrosius  and  showed 
himself  very  severe  to  all  deviations  from  the 
strictest  Catholicism.  In  876  he  forbade  all 
heretics  to  assemble  for  religious  purposes, 
confiscated  the  estaiea  of  their  churches,  and 
transferred  the  buildings  to  the  Catholics.  In 
377  he  exempted  all  officers  of  the  Catholic 
Church  from  municipal  services  and  personal 
taxes.  In  881  he  chose  Theodoslus  as  his  co* 
regent  and  the  imperial  severity  was  extended 
also  to  paganism.  Apostates  from  Christi- 
anity to  paganism  lost  their  right  to  make  a 
wiU.  All  sacerdotal  privileges  and  all  state 
support  were  withdrawn  from  paganism,  and 
the  estates  of  the  pagan  temples  were  confis* 
cated,  etc. 

Oratian,  a  monk  of  the  Camaldolenslan 
order,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Felix,  Bologna, 
and  the  author  of  that  corpus  decretorum  or 
decretum  which  bears  his  name,  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  eave  a  new 
and  powerful  impulse  to  the  study  of  canon 
Inw,  out  nothing  f urtiier  is  known  about  his 
life.    See  Canon  Law. 

Omtry,  Aognate  JToaeph  Alphonie,  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Lille.  France,  March  30, 
1805 ;  d.  at  Montreaux,  on  Lake  Geneva,  14 
m.  s.e.  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  Feb.  7, 
1872.  He  studied  at  Paris  ;  entered  the  Re- 
demptorist  order  ;  became  vicar-general  to  the 
bishop  of  Orleans,  1861  ;  professor  of  moral 
theology  in  the  Sorbonne,  1863.  and  member 
of  the  French  Academy.  1868.  He  founded, 
in  Paris,  the  Oratory  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, 1851-52.  He  was  renowned  for  his 
eloquence,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  of  rhet- 
oric and  learning  in  opposition  to  the  infalli- 
bility dogma  (cf .  his  Letters  to  Mgr.  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans  and  Mgr.  the  Archbisfiop  ofMalines, 
orig.,  Paris,  1870,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1870), 
but  submitted  Nov.  25,  1871.  Besides  phil- 
osophical works  and  a  commentary  on  Mat- 
thew (Paris,  1868-65)  he  wrote  T?ui  Month  of 
Marv  Conceived  mthaut  Sin  (Eng.  trans^ 
[iOndon,  1860) ;  Jesus  Christ :  a  Jieply  to  M, 
Eenan  (Paris,  1864,  Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1868) ;  HenHPerreyte  (Paris,  1866,  Eng.  trans., 
1872,  3d  ed..  1877) ;  La  morale  et  la  lai  d'his- 
toire,  1868, 2  vols,  (a  justification  of  the  French 
Revolution).  (See  his  life  by  B.  Chauvelot, 
Paris,  1863,  and  Perraud.  Last  Days  of  Father 
Qratry,  orig.,  Paris,  1872,  Eng.  trans.,  Lon- 
don. 1872.) 

Oraul  (growl).  Karl,  D.D.  (Leipzig??), 
Lutheran  ;  b.  at  W5rlitz,  near  Dessau,  in  the 
duchy  of  Anhalt,  Prussian  Saxony,  Feb.  6, 
1814 ;  d.  at  Erlangen,  Nov.  10,  1864.  He 
studied  at  Leipzig,  1884-38  ;  became  dhector 
of  the  Dresden  Missionary  Society,  1844; 
transferred  to  Leipzig  in  1849,  where  it  now 
is ;  resigned,  1860,  on  account  of  his  health. 
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He  travelled  to  India  by  way  of  Palestine  and 
fi^yP^  184IMK,  and  pablisbed  the  raraits  of 
his  observations,  Beue  nacA  CkUndien  (Leipzig, 
1854-d6, 5  vols.).  He  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  Tamuls,  and  mastered  their  language. 
He  differed  from  most  missionary  directors  in 
that  YkA  tolerated  distinctions  of  caste  among 
the  converts,  and  aimed  at  national  rather 
than  individual  conversions ;  hence  his  mis- 
sionaries were  instructed  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  ^literature  of  the  people  they 
worked  among/  One  of  his  general  works, 
UnteneheidungMirenderfiermiedcnen  ehrUt- 
Uehen  Bekenntnime  (a  treatise  on  denomina- 
tional differences),  had  a  large  circulation 
(LeiDzig,  1845.  11th  ed.,  1884).  (See  life  by 
a.  Hermann,  Halle,  1867.) 

OraTMi  Imagab    See  Idolatbt. 

Ovaak  Ghuzoh.  This  name  is  employed  to 
designate  all  those  churches,  though  they 
may  now  be  separated  from  one  another, 
which  are  descended  from  the  one  church  of 
the  Greek-speaking  East,  as  their  common 
origin.  It  thus  includes  the  Greek  Church 
wmch  still  centres  in  Constantinople  and  has 
a  patriarch  there  ;  the  Church  of  Greece,  the 
modem  nation  of  that  name  ;  and  the  Russian 
Church. 

The  goapel,  as  soon  as  it  left  Jerusalem 
upon  its  universal  mission,  came  in  contact 
Witii  Greek  dvilizatwn  and  began  to  use  the 
resources  of  Greek  culture.  The  language 
used  by  its  missionaries,  and  employed  to 
commit  its  sacred  truths  to  permanent  written 
form,  was  the  Greek,  the  universal  language 
oif  the  East.  Its  first  extra-canonical  written 
productions  were  in  Greek,  and  with  the  ele- 
ments of  Greek  thought  its  apoloffists  were 
themselves  imbued  or  had,  in  other  direc- 
tions, to  struggle.  During  the  2d  centurv 
there  are  traces  nere  and  there  of  those  Greek 
communities  whose  names  ^t  meet  us  upon 
the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  C<Minth 
appears  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Philippi,  Hierapolis,  Laodicea,  Sar- 
dis,  in  various  writings  or  controversies  of  the 
times.  Greek  conmiunities  are  founded  even 
as  far  away  as  Gaul,  and  Ireneeus  writes  there 
his  great  work  in  Greek.  Still,  no  schism  or 
perceptible  difference  of  feelins;  seems  to  ex- 
ist between  East  and  West,  ana  Irensus  can 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Rome.  After  a 
tune  Alexandria  comes  into  prominence 
through  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  her  great 
teachers.  A  distinct  ^pe  of  theology  be^ns 
to  be  outiined,  which  perpetuates  itself  m  a 
homogeneous  development. 

The  second  period  of  the  Greek  Church  ex- 
tends from  the  beginning  of  the  4th  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  7th  century.  This  is  the  period 
of  the  rise  of  Constantinople  and  the  forma- 
tion of  several  patriarchates,  of  which  Con- 
stantinople was  one,  and  in  some  respects  the 
first  The  division  in  the  empire  divided  the 
church  in  some  respects,  and  while  the  West 
tended  to  consolidate  about  its  one  patriarch- 
ate.  Home,  and  thus  the  monarchical  tendency 
was  introduced  there,  the  East  tended  to  a 
closer  association  among  the  patriarchates  as 
opposed  to  Rome,  but  no  monarchical  ten- 
dendea  appeared.    The  course  of  the  theologi- 


cal controversies  helped  maintain  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  East.  The  Arian  cou- 
trovera]^,  which  began  in  Alexandria,  had  its 
chief  discussion  in  Asia,  and  its  influence  ex- 
tended from  Syria  to  Italy.  So  the  Chris- 
tological  controversy  engaged  Alexandria  and 
Antloch  on  opposites  sides,  but  resulted  in  the 
unconditional  viptory  of  neither  party.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  controversies  of  the  West 
were  little  known  to  the  East.  While  the 
Latin  writers  translated  Greek  treatises,  and 
the  results  of  the  Greek  investigations  were 
made  its  own  by  the  Latin  Church,  but  few 
Latin  works  were  rendered  into  Greek.  The 
Greeks  had  a  literature  of  their  own,  in  which 
Athanasins,  the  Gregories,  Cyril,  Chrysostom, 
and  John  of  Damascus  are  but  a  few  of  the 
noted  names,  and  they  were  content  with 
this. 

The  third  epoch  is  that  of  the  attack  of 
Islamism,  from  the  early  part  of  the  7th  cen* 
tury  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  14SS.  In 
this  period  the  separation  of  the  two  churches 
is  made,  and  it  seems  inevitable  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  ways  begin  now  to  part. 
T&  controversies  of  the  one  half  of  the 
church,  as  the  controversy  upon  the  worship 
of  images  in  the  East  (726-842),  do  not  affect 
specially  the  other.  The  Greek  Church  has 
its  special  trials  after  the  Moslems  come  into 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  thus  the  patriarchates 
of  Alexandra,  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch  are 
extinguished.  Photius  (q.v.)  begins  the  doc- 
trinal separation  of  the  two  churches  (see 
Filioque)  which  is  consummated  in  1064. 
But  the  pretensions  and  claims  of  the  papacy 
form  the  great  obstacle  to  the  retention,  as 
now  to  the  renewal,  of  the  ancient  fellowship. 
The  Greek  comes  out  of  the  contest  with 
Rome  with  the  feelin|f  that  he  alone  repre- 
sents the  ancient  constitution  and  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  as  learning  decays 
under  the  trials  of  the  times,  he  grows  more 
and  more  conservative  and  rigid,  even  lifeless, 
till  his  conception  of  religion  is  embraced  in 
the  word  **  orthodoxy,"  and  his  conception  of 
orthodoxy  is  faithfulness  to  the  traditional 
doctrine.  Once  again,  In  the  time  of  the 
Latin  patriarchate  in  Constantinople  (1204- 
01),  were  the  two  churches  face  to  face,  but 
not  in  a  way  to  re-establish  affection.  At 
Ferrara-Florenoe  (q-v.)  but  an  apparent  union 
could  be  made.  In  literature  in  this  period 
there  is  little  to  mention.  The  church  had 
relinquished  the  effort  to  learn,  and  onlv 
sou^t  to  repeat  its  old  stores  of  wisdom,  it 
receives  little  stimulus  from  the  West,  only  a 
few  extracts  of  Latin  writers  being  translated 
into  Greek. 

The  fourth  period  extends  from  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  to  modem  times.  While  this 
event  conferred  the  greatest  blessing  upon  the 
West,  since  it  gave  ner  the  rich  materials  of 
Greek  science,  which,  receiving  and  employ- 
ing as  a  basis  for  independent  research,  she 
converted  into  the  foundation  of  the  learning 
and  progress  of  modem  times,  the  East  took 
no  part  in  the  movement,  or  in  the  subsequent 
reformation  of  the  church,  and  failed  to  reap 
any  considerable  profit.  The  Reformers  were 
inclined  to  look  toward  the  East,  for  here 
was  a  church  which  had  existed  for  ages  in- 
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dependent  of  Rome.  The  original  languages 
of  the  Scriptures  were  also  studied  by  the  Re- 
formers, and  the  Greek  Fathers  tised.  Cer- 
tain of  the  Reformers  therefore  hoped  to  see 
a  similar  movement  among  the  Greeks,  and 
translated  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  into 
Greek.  But  all  was  in  vtAn.  Cyril  Lucar 
had,  indeed,  some  points  of  contact  with  Cal* 
vinism ;  but  his  efforts  resulted  in  nothing. 
On'the  contrary,  the  Greek  Church  assert^ 
its  separateness  more  vigorously,  and  styled 
itself  now,  for  the  first  time,  Uie  Eastern 
Church,  making  for  itself  in  the  Confession 
of  Mogilas  (1642)  a  basis  upon  which  it  should 
stand  in  distinction  from  all  other  churches. 

The  Greek  Church  under  the  rule  of  the 
Turks  has  in  general  enjoyed  religious  liberty, 
though  gnatly  oppressed  by  the  arbitrary  and 
despotic  nature  of  the  government.  It  has 
scarcely  maintained  itself  through  the  cen- 
turies, but  in  recent  times  it  is  beginning  to 
show  considerable  mental  activity.  It  lias 
now  two  theoloj^cal  seminaries  through  which 
all  its  future  bishops  must  pass.  It  has  also 
come  into  considerable  contact  with  the 
West,  and  has  had  a  number  of  its  sons  edu- 
cated in  the  universities  of  Germany,  of  whom 
Bryennios,  the  discoverer  of  the  Didache,  is 
now  the  most  famous. 

The  Greek  Church  in  Greece,  the  so-called 
"  Orthodox  Oriental  Church  of  Greece,"  sep- 
arated itself  from  the  Greek  patriarch  in  Con- 
stantinople, Jul^  28,  1888.  It  is  governed  by 
a  svnoa,  and  in  recent  times  has  abo  put 
itself  in  contact  with  the  Protestant  learmng 
of  the  West. 

The  Russian  Church  is  a  child  of  the  Greek 
in  so  far  as  its  original  impetus,  the  forms  of 
its  worship,  and  the  standards  of  its  doctrine 
are  concerned.  The  chief  difference,  which, 
however,  has  been  enough  to  give  the  Russian 
Church  a  distinct  character  of  its  own,  lies  in 
the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state,  which 
in  Russia  has  been  the  closest  conceivable 
union. 

There  are  four  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Russian  Church,  of  which  the  first  is  that  of 
the  Foundation,  1000-1400.  There  was  a 
cathedral  church  in  Kiew  as  early  as  900. 
The  Princess  Olga  went  to  Constantinople  and 
was  baptized  in  956.  Her  grandson,  Vladi- 
mir, introduced  Christianity  into  Russia  by 
accepting  it  himself,  and  inducing  his  people, 
who  followed,  with  true  Russian  docilitv,  the 
lead  of  their  prince,  to  be  baptized.  This  was 
in  98S.  From  this  time  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianitv  was  rapid  and  easy.  The  Bible  had 
already  been  translated  into  Russian.  The 
liturgv  was  also  Russian.  The  natural  in- 
clinations of  the  people,  the  influence  of  the 
princes,  and  the  broad  policy  of  the  Greek 
Church  all  helped  to  make  the  process  as  easy 
as  possible. 

The  second  period  is  that  of  consolidation, 
1400-1650.  It  is  the  period  in  which  the  Czar, 
as  a  national  deliverer  and  the  necessary  cen- 
tre of  national  unity  and  safety,  gains  that 
enthusiastic  and  instinctive  veneration  the 
relics  of  which  form  his  power  even  to-day. 
It  is  the  period  also  of  the  separation  of  the 
Russian  Church  from  Constantinople.  This 
was  effected  In  1587,  when  the  metropolitan 


of  Kiew  was  made  patriarch  in  the  place  of 
the  patriarch  of  Rome,  who  was  adjudged  to 
have  lost  his  place  bv  his  schism.  This  is  the 
periorl  also  of  the  Tartar  invasion,  when  the 
monasteries,  particularly  the  Troitza,  saved 
the  nation  by  their  dogged  resistance.  For 
more  than  two  centuries  (1205-1472)  the  his- 
tory of  Russia  was  one  of  constant  crusades, 
as  in  Spain  against  the  Koors.  The  Poles, 
too,  invaded  the  country  from  the  West  (1606* 
18),  and  got  possession  even  of  the  clt^of 
Moscow.  The  Troitza  was  again  a  seat  oi  the 
resistance  and  sustained  a  siege.  This  inva- 
sion excited  the  some  hostilitv  to  the  Latin 
Church  that  the  former  had  to  Mohammedan- 
ism. 

The  third  ];)eriod  was  ono  of  transition 
(1650-1700)  and  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
reformation  (1700  to  the  present),  which  was 
begun  by  Peter  the  Great.  This  monarch, 
who  had  remained  a  faithful  son  of  his  church, 
even  when  Investigating  the  condition  of  re- 
ligion at  Rome,  brought  with  him  many  ideas 
derived  from  the  Wtet.  He  did  not  wish  to 
displace  the  Greek  Church,  but  he  was  no 
friend  of  superstition.  He  abolished  the  pa- 
triarchate for  a  government  by  synod,  which 
was  subsequently  recognized  by  the  Greek 
patriarch  as  "patriarclml."  He  introduced 
music  from  Germanv,  pictures  painted  by 
Western  artists,  cutting  the  beara,  and  re- 
modelled the  calendar  to  agree  with  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Many  other  minute  changes  in 
ecclesiastical  customs  were  made.  In  all  of 
which  the  substance  and  the  errors  of  the 
Greek  Church  were  left  untouched,  and  it  is 
now  substantially  what  it  was  from  the  first. 
Yet  they  led  to  the  formation  of  a  dissenting 
body  (the  Rascolinks).  (See  Stanley's  Hittory 
of  the  Ea9tem  Church,  1861.)  F.  H.  F. 

Qreek  ZiangQage.  See  Hellenistic 
Greek. 

Greeks  in  Scripture  are  either  Greeks  by 
lineage  (Acts  xvi.  1,  xviii.  4),  or  else  Gentiles 
as  opposed  to  the  Jews  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  Gal. 
iii.  28).  '*  Grecians"  were  simply  foreign- 
bom  Jews  (Acts  vl.  1.  xi.  JM)).        T.  W.  C. 

Oreen,  AshbeL  D.D.  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1792).  LL.D.  (University  of  North 
Carolina,  1812),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Hanover, 
N.  J.,  July  6.  1762  ;  d.  in  Philadelphia.  May 
19,  1848.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
<u:my  ;  graduated  at  Princeton,  1788 ;  was 
tutor  and  professor  of  mathematics  there: 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  1787-1812 ;  chaplain  of  Con- 
gress,  1792-1800  ;  a  founder  of  the  first  Btblo 
society,  1809,  and  of  Princeton  Seminary, 
1812 ;  president  of  Princeton  College,  1812- 
22  ;  editor  of  the  OhriHian  Adweaie,  1822-34. 
He  was  eminent  as  a  leader  of  the  Old  School, 
and  published  several  volumes  of  sermons, 
etc.  His  life  was  completed  by  J.  H.  Jones, 
1849.  F.  M.  B. 

Qr»en,  Wflliam  HMiry,  D.D.  (College  of 
New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1857),  LL.D.  (Rut- 
gers College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1878), 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Grovcville,  N.  J..  Jan. 
27,  1^ ;  graduated  at  Lafayette  CoUego, 
Easton,  Pa.,  1840  ;  studied  theology  in  Prince- 
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ton  Theological  SemiDory ;  teacher  of  He- 
brew in  the  Kmmary,  1846-49  ;  pastor  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
184(MS1 ;  professor  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testa- 
ment literature  since  1861 ;  chairman  of  the 
American  Old  Testament  Company  of  the 
Anglo-American  Bible  Revision  Committee. 
He  wrote  A  Orammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage, New  York,  1861,  rev.  cd.,  1889  ;  The 
Argument  of  ihe  Book  of  Job  Unfolded,  1874  ; 
Moses  and  the  PropJuU,  1888 ;  The  Hebrew 
Feoite  in  their  Rdation  to  RBcent  Critical 
JE^fpoiheees  Concerning  the  Pentateuch,  1885. 

Gregorian  Calmdar,  The.  was,  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  intro- 
duced into  and  made  obligatory  upon  the  Ro- 
man Church  by  a  bull  of  Gregory  XIII., 
Feb.  24,  1582.  It  was  consequently  imme- 
diately adopted  in  all  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, but  in  Oermany  and  Denmark  not  until 
1700,  and  in  England  not  until  1752  ;  Russia 
still  uses  the  Italian  calendar,  and  is  11  days 
behind  in  all  dates.  For  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Julian  and  the  Gre^rian  calendars 
see  Ctclb  and  Gregobian  I^ab. 

QvBgoriaii  Ohant.  The  Christians  were 
from  the  very  first  a  singing  people,  and  the 
method  they  adopted  was  the  Grecian,  at  that 
time  current  throughout  the  ciyilized  world. 
It  was  fully  established  in  the  Latin  Church 
and  artistically  carried  out  in  all  its  details  by 
Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  374-98.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  next  two  centuries  the  song 
of  the  Christian  Church  deteriorated,  prof 
ably  from  the  influence  of  the  invading  bar- 
barians. The  revival,  however,  which  churdi 
music  experienced  under  Gregory  I.,  690-604, 
was  not  a  simple  restoration  of  the  Ambrosian 
order,  but  a  radical  reform  and  a  far-reaching 
development.  Gregory  was  himself  a  master 
of  the  art,  and  though  the  details  of  his  re- 
form cannot  be  made  intelligible  to  readers 
who  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  music,  their  general  character  may  be  desig- 
nated as  a  transition  from  simple  rhythm,  the 
Ambrosian  hymn,  to  real  melcxly,  the  Ambro- 
sian chant. 

Qregorian  BCass,  Hie, -denotes  that  liturgi- 
cal arrangement  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Xord's  Supper  which  was  established  by 
Gregory  I..  590>604,  including  the  orationee 
et  preees  which  were  to  be  inserted  as  proper 
to  a  given  day  or  object. 

Oregorian  Tear,  Hia,  denotes  that  change 
in  the  calendar  which  was  introduced  by 
Gregory  XIII.,  in  1582,  correcting  an  error 
in  the  Julian  calendar,  which  made  the  year 
11  minutes  too  long,  and  thus  in  tlie  progress 
of  time  had  caused  the  day  of  the  vernal 
equinox  to  retrograde  from  the  21st  of  March 
to  the  11th. 

Gkegory,  popes  of  that  name.  1.  (The 
Oreai)  pope  590-604.  He  was  b.  at  Rome 
between  540  and  550 ;  d.  there,  March  12, 
604.  Canonized  ;  day  March  12.  Of  a  promi- 
nent Roman  family,  Gregory  was  educated  in 
rhetoric  and  the  law,  and  rose  to  the  position 
of  a  prefect  of  Rome  (about  574).  The  pomp 
connected  with  his  office  seemed  to  create  an 
inward  conflict,  and  in  the  society  of  certain 


gious  abbots  the  purpose  matured  to  change 
is  course  of  life.  His  father  dying  and  leav- 
ing him  a  large  property,  he  employed  it  in 
establishing  6  Benedictine  monasteries  in 
Sicily,  and  a  7th  in  his  own  house  at  Rome. 
He  finally  became  a  monk  himself,  and  would 
have  killed  himself  with  asceticism  had  he 
not  been  made  deacon  by  force,  and  then  sent 
(579)  to  Constantinople  as  papal  emissary. 
He  was  recalled,  after  a  successful  career,  in 
585  ;  became  abbot  of  his  own  monastery,  and 
was  employed  in  difllcult  missions  by  the 
pope.  About  this  time  he  saw  Anglo-Saxon 
youths  in  the  market-place  of  Rome,  and 
formed  the  purpose  of  going  upon  a  mission 
to  their  country,  which  he  attempted  in  two 
or  three  years  to  carry  out.  But  he  was  re- 
called by  the  pope,  and  in  590  elected  pope  by 
cler^  and  people.  He  resisted,  but  m  vain. 
He  immediately  began  to  improve  the  rela- 
tions with  the  Lombard  royal  family,  and 
secured  their  external  conversion  to  Catholic 
Christianity.  All  his  life  he  was  engaged  in 
vuious  complications  with  the  civil  powers, 
Lombards,  Greeks,  Franks,  or  Gk)th]B.  His 
own  administrative  duties  were  many,  for 
from  the  estates  of  the  church,  which  were 
found  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  also  in  Dal- 
matia,  Gaul,  and  Korth  Africa,  he  had  to 
provide  for  the  building  of  churches,  the  care 
of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Rome,  the  bribing 
of  the  Lombards,  and  the  purchase  of  slaves 
and  prisoners.  Gregory  was  an  ardent  cham- 
pion of  the  prerogatives  of  the  papal  see.  Yet  ho 
blamed  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  for 
accepting  the  title  "universal  patriarch," 
though  this  was  common  with  all  patriarchs, 
and  called  himself  the  "servant  of  the  ser- 
vants of  God."  He  skilfully  applied  the 
canons  of  Sardica  to  secure  an  ascendency  in 
Africa.  In  Italy  he  called  the  Abbot  Claudius 
before  his  bench ;  and  when  he  refused, 
yielded  only  enough  to  change  the  place  of 
trial  to  Ravenna.  Of  greater  benefit  to  the 
world  was  the  establishment  of  the  mission  to 
England,  in  which  Gregory  took  the  greatest 
interest,  but  in  which  he  seemed  to  favor  too 
great  laxity,  as  when  he  recommended  the  use 
of  the  heathen  temples  and  feasts,  and  seemed 
too  little  to  insist  upon  the  true  conversion  of 
the  heathen  heart.  In  the  church  at  large  ho 
labored  to  better  the  condition  of  the  monas- 
teries, and  sought  to  separate  them  from  tho 
control  of  the  bishops,  and  subject  them  more 
immediately  to  himself.  He  also  raised  the 
condition  of  the  clergy,  and  laid  emphasis 
upon  the  oflSce  of  preaching,  in  which  he  him- 
self set  a  good  example.  As  a  theologian,  he 
takes  his  place  among  the  four  Latin  fathers ; 
but  though  in  general  Auguslinian,  he  helped 
the  superstitious  tendencies  of  the  times  by  his 
own  emphasis  of  the  marvellous.  He  ad- 
vanced the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  taught 
that  the  services  of  the  living  benefit  the  dead. 
He  taught  that  the  eucharist  is  a  true  offering, 
and  explained  the  atonement  of  Christ  as  a 
price  paid  to  the  de^il  for  the  souls  of  men, 
m  which  God  deceived  the  devil,  using  the 
grossest  images  to  bring  out  the  idea.  His 
character,  however,  forbids  us  to  believe  that 
when  he  wrote  his  letters  of  congratulation  to 
Phocas  he  was  aware  of  the  murders  com- 
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mitted  by  this  tyrant,  or  that  he  knew  the 
character  of  Brunhilde,  whom  he  so  highly 
commends.  Works  in  Migne,  Put,  Xat. 
LXXV.-LXXIX.  The  most  characteristic 
work  is  the  Magna  Mbralia,  an  allegorical 
exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job.  (See  Pfahler, 
Greffor  der  Graase  und  seine  Zeit,  Frankfort, 
1852  ;  F.  W.  Kellett,  Gregory  the  Great  end 
hie  Bdati&n  to  Gaul,  London,  1889.)  2.  Pope 
May  19,  715-Feb.  10,  781.  8.  Pope  Feb.  11, 
7dl-Nov.  28,  741,  held  a  council  at  Rome, 
782,  which  sanctioned  the  practice  of  Imago 
worship  in  the  West.  He  also  gave  the  pal- 
lium to  Boniface,  the  missionary  to  Qermany. 
4.  Pope  827-Jan.,  844.  5.  Pope  May  8,  996- 
Feb.  18,  999.  The  first  German  pope.  6. 
Pope  1044-1046.  Having  purchased  the 
papacy,  though  to  save  it,  ne  was  convinced 
of  the  impropriety  of  this,  laid  aside  Uie  papal 
insignia,  ana  retired  to  Germany,  dying  in 
1048.  Also  an  anti-pope  of  the  same  number, 
1012.  7.  Pope  June  29,  1078-May  25,  1085. 
Hildebrand,  an  Italian,  b.  in  either  Saona  or 
Rome,  was  chaplain  of  Gregory  VI.,  then  a 
monk  at  Cluny,  and  was  recalled  to  Rome  by 
Pope  Leo  Ia.  His  influence  upon  papal 
affairs  began  with  the  year  1058.  At  tnis 
time,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  nobilitv,  he 
caused  the  election  hy  the  clergv  of  Nicholas 
as  pope,  and  seated  him  firmly  in  the  chair  of 
Peter,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  influence  of 
the  laity  upon  the  papal  elections.  Nicholas 
made  him  archdeacon.  In  like  manner,  in 
1061,  he  caused  Anselm  of  Lucca  to  be  elected 
pope,  without  the  consent  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority, and  even  against  the  nomination  of 
the  empress,  supported  by  the  imperial  arms. 
In  his  own  case  also,  he  contrived  to  be  con* 
secrated  without  the  imperial  approval.  Thus 
he  wrested  the  right  of  confirming  a  pope 
from  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  But  his  great 
efforts  were  in  the  more  purely  ecclesiastical 
sphere.  He  sought  to  maintain  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.  Previous  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion had  been  without  any  great  result,  but 
Hildebrand,  taking  advantage  of  a  hint  de« 
rived  from  the  disturbances  over  the  subject 
in  Milan,  called  the  people  to  his  help,  by  for- 
bidding them  to  receive  the  sacraments  from 
the  hands  of  married  priests,  and  stirring 
them  up  to  compel  the  priests  to  dismiss  their 
wives.  By  these  means  he  finally  conquered. 
His  great  contest  was  upon  the  subject  of  in- 
vestiture (q.v.).  In  the  spring  of  1075  he 
called  a  synod  in  the  Lateran,  and  formulated 
a  law  by  which  all  the  clergy  were  forbidden 
to  receive  an  office  from  the  hands  of  a  lay- 
man, and  all  princes  forbidden  to  bestow  anv 
ecclesiastical  office.  In  consequence  of  this 
Henry  IV.  came  into  collision  with  him,  and 
was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  crimes  be- 
fore an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Henry  an- 
swered by  deposing  Gregory  at  Worms.  Put 
therefore  under  the  ban  of  the  church,  Henry 
was  obliged  to  make  his  peace  with  Gregory 
in  order  to  retain  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects, 
and  so  humbled  himself  to  sue  three  davs  in 
P'initential  garb  at  Cnnossa  for  an  audience 
with  the  pope.  But  absolved,  he  ^ined 
power  enough  to  attack  the  pope  in  Rome, 
and  to  drive  him  from  the  city.  The  quarrel 
really  undecided,  Gregory  died  at  Salerno. 


He  was  the  personification  of  the  daima 
of  the  papacy  to  supremacy  in  even  the  tem- 
poral sphere,  and  gave  the  key-note  to  the 
following  efforts  of  the  extreme  papalists. 
(See  life  by  Villemain,  1872 ;  Langeron, 
1874  ;  Minkwitz,  1875  ;  Meltzer,  1876,  etc.  ; 
Dclarc,  8t.  G.  VIL  et  la  riforme  de  Veghee  au 
Xle  siecle,  vol.  i.,  1889.)  8.  (Albero)  pope 
Oct.  21-Dec.  17,  1187.  Also  an  anti-pope  of 
this  number,  named  Mauritlas  Burdinus,  nom- 
inated bv  Henrv  V.,  March  8,  1118  ;  d.  1125. 
9.  (Ugolino  of  Segni)  b.  in  Anagni,  pope 
March  19,  1227-Aug.  22,  1241.  Noted  for 
his  contest  with  FrSerick  II.,  German  em- 
peror. For  Frederick's  return  from  a  crusade 
without  suflElcient  reason,  Gregory  excom- 
municated him,  and  when,  in  1228,  he  reallv 
departed  for  Palestine,  and  crowned  himself 
in  Jerusalem,  the  excommunication  still  fol- 
lowed him,  BO  that  he  was  deserted  by  the 
clergy  and  knights.  Returned  to  Italy,  Fred- 
erick  could  not  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  pope,  who  died  in  Rome  while  it  was 
beset  by  me  imperial  troo^.  (See  Dr.  J. 
Marx,  iHe  Vita  Gregorii  IX.  quellenkriH$c/i 
vntereucht,  Berlin,  1890.)  10.  (Tebaldo  de 
Visoonti)  pope  Sept.  1,  1271-Jan.  10,  1276. 
11.  (Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort)  elected  pope 
at  Avignon,  Dec.  80,  1870 ;  entered  Rome, 
Jan.  27,  1877,  and  d.  March  27,  1878.  12. 
( Angelo  de  Oorraro)  pope  Dec.  2,  1406-Juno 
5,  1400,  when  he  was  deposed  at  Pisa.  Ho 
abdicated  at  Constance,  July  4,  1415,  and 
lived  as  cardinal  bishop  of  Porto  till  his  death, 
Oct.  18,  1417.  18.  (Ugo  Bnonoompagno) 
pope  Mav  18,  1572-April  10,  1585.  He  cele- 
brated the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
His  fame  rests  upon  his  completion  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  Ganonid  and  his  reformation 
of  the  Julian  Calendar  (1582).  14.  (Kiboolo 
Sfondrato)  pope  Dec.  5.  1590-Oct.  15,  1591. 
15.  (Alessandro  I«ndovi8i)  pope  Feb.  9, 
1621^u1y  8,  1628.  16.  (Bartolommeo  Al- 
berto Oappellaxi)  pope  Feb.  2, 1831-June  1, 
1846.  B.  Sept.  18,  1765,  he  rose  rapidly  to 
be,  in  1823,  general  of  his  order,  the  Camal- 
dulians.  In  1826  he  was  made  cardinal,  and 
soon  set  over  the  Propaganda.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  gained  that  view  of  the  general  sphere 
of  the  church  which'  made  him  distinctively  a 
churchly  rather  than  an  Italian  pope.  He 
improved  the  relations  of  the  papacy  with  all 
the  European  governments,  and  founded  nu- 
merous bishoprics,  sending  out  missionaries  in 
great  numbers.  In  the  affairs  of  the  States  of 
the  Church  he  was  not  so  successful,  for  he 
left  their  finances  in  a  condition  of  great  con- 
fusion. F.  H.  F. 

Oregory  of  N^sziansiia  (a  small  town  in 
S.  W.  Cappadocia).  b.  at  Arianzus,  a  neigh- 
boring village,  about  880 ;  d.  there  889  or 
890.  His  mother,  Nonna,  was  a  pious  wom- 
an, and  was  the  means  of  the  conversion 
of  his  father,  who  afterward  became  tho 
bishop  of  Nazianzus.  Gregory,  in  pursuit 
of  a  thorough  education,  travelled  widely 
and  studied  at  Alexandria  and  Athens.  In 
the  latter  city  he  was  engaged  upon  gram- 
mar and  philosophy  for  10  years.  Returned 
to  Cappaaocia  in  860,  he  first  engaged  in  lit- 
erary pursuits,  but  was  drawn  into  the  active 
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acTTioe  of  the  church,  being  gudden]/  or- 
dahied  priest  by  his  father.  Though  lie  at 
itni  fled  to  escape  the  office,  he  finally  en- 
gaged in  its  duties,  assisted  Basil  (q.v.)  in  his 
labors,  and  promoted  his  election  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Caesarca.  He  was  in  turn  made  bish- 
op of  Sasima  bv  Basil,  but  preferring  the  re- 
tnement  and  labors  of  the  scholar,  soon  fled 
again.  For  some  time  he  assisted  his  father 
in  the  bishopric  of  Nazianzus,  and  then,  upon 
the  request  of  the  hard-pressed  orthodox  in 
Constantinople  in  879,  he  went  thither  and 
hegtjk  his  career  as  preacher.  Here,  in  the 
little  church  of  the  Resurrection,  he  preached 
his  5  orations  upon  the  deity  of  Christ,  which 
have  occasioneu  his  title,  the  Theologian.  In 
880  he  was  called  to  Uie  bishopric  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Theodosius,  and  in  881  ac- 
knowledged as  bishop  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantino^e.  But  soon  we  find  him  laying 
down  his  office,  for  reasons  not  altogether 
clear,  and  retiring  to  Nazianzus,  near  which 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Qrcgory 
belonged  to  the  Nicene  party.  His  principal 
works  are  his  orations,  45  in  number.  For 
life  see  Ullmann,  Oregariui  ton  Nazianz  der 
Theaioge,  Darmstadt,  1825,  and  Weiss,  Die 
drd  fffouen  Kappadoder,  Braunsberg,  1872. 
Works  in  Migne,  Pat.  Or.  XXXV.- 
XXXVIII.  F.  H.  F. 

Oragory  of  Nyaaa,  brother  of  Basil  the 
Great ;  b.  in Caesarea,  Cappadocia,  between  840 
and  850 ;  d.  after  894.  He  owed  his  education 
chiefly  to  his  older  brother  Basil,  but  nothing 
further  as  to  this  period  of  his  life  U  known 
to  us.  He  became  a  reader  in  the  church, 
and  then  for  a  time  turned  aside  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  rhetorician,  but  was  recalled  by 
the  earnest  efforts  of  Gregory  of  Kazianzus. 
His  talents  for  dogmatic  discussion,  so  valu- 
able at  that  time  of  theological  controversy, 
were  such  that  his  brother  Basil  got  him 
elected  bishop  of  Nyssa.  This  only  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Arian  party  to  him,  and 
he  was  brought  before  Demetrius,  governor 
of  Pontus,  upon  charges  of  irregular  consecra- 
tion  and  oi  wasting  the  property  of  the 
church.  He  was  sent  into  exile,  where  he 
sufEered  much,  but  was  returned  to  his  bish- 
opric in  878.  In  881  he  was  at  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  where  he  must  have  been 
an  important  personage.  He  was  appointed 
as  one  of  those  bishops  who,  on  account  of 
their  eminence,  were  given  a  certain  authority 
of  oversight  over  neighboring  dioceses.  In 
879  he  went  into  Arabia  upon  ecclesiastical 
biudness.  and  on  account  of  what  be  saw  at 
Jerusalem,  wrote  a  tract  dissuading  from  lav- 
ing too  great  value  upon  pilgrimages.  In 
IK»  he  was  in  Constantinople,  and  again  in 
885.  We  find  him  there  for  the  last  time  at  a 
synod  in  894,  after  which  he  disappears  from 
our  sight.  As  a  dogmatic  writer  he  stands 
next  to  Athanasius.  His  works  are  in  Migne, 
Flat  Gr,  XLIV.-XLVI.  (See  Weiss,  Du 
drei  groMaen  KappadocUr,  Braunsberg,  1872.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Qiegmy  Uluminator,  the  apostle  of  Ar- 
menia ;  b.  about  257,  at  Valarshabad,  in  the 
province  of  Ararat,  Armenia ;  d.  in  the  wil- 
aerneas  of  Kanyea.  in  the  province  of  Taran, 


882 ;  was  educated  in  the  Christian  faith  at 
Csesarea,  Cappadocia,  and  succeeded,  on  his 
return,  in  converting  King  Teridates  III.  and  a 
great  number  of  his  countrymen.  In  802  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Armenia  by  the 
bishop  of  Cftsarea,  and  thus  Armenia  became 
the  first  kingdom  in  which  Christianity  was 
adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  state.  One 
year  before  he  died  he  retired  from  public 
life  and  lived  as  a  hermit  in  the  wilderness. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  Agathangelos 
and  by  Simeon  Hetaphrastes.  The  former  is 
found  in  Victor  Langlois*  HUtoriens  de  VAr- 
ftiinie,  Paris,  1867  ;  the  latter  in  Migne,  PcU, 
Gr.  CXV. 

Qngoxj  Thaumstnrgiui  (fie  who  did  toon* 
derful  thing*),  b.  at  Neo-Caesarca  in  Pontus, 
about  210  ;  was  converted  to  Christianity  by 
Origen,  with  whom  he  lived  in  Palestine  for 
8  years,  and  became,  in  240,  bishop  of  his  na- 
tive city,  in  which  he  died  in  270.  His  sur- 
name he  acquired  from  the  wonderful  success 
of  his  missionary  activity.  His  writings  are 
found  in  Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  X.  ;  his  life  was 
written  by  Oregory  of  Nyssa,  and  by  Victor 
Ryssel,  Leipzig,  1880. 

Gragory  of  Tours,  b. ,  according  to  some,  in 
588,  according  to  others,  in  543,  at  Clermont, 
Auvergne,  S.  E.  France ;  d.  at  Tours,  Nov. 
17,  594  ;  sprung  from  a  distinguished  sena- 
torial family ;  was  educated  bv  his  uncle. 
Bishop  Gallus,  of  Clermont,  and  was,  in  578, 
elected  bishop  of  Tours.  A  lofty  character 
and  a  roan  of  talent  and  courage,  he  stood  for 
20  years  as  the  representative  of  order  and 
justice  amid  the  direst  confusion  and  violence, 
and  exercised  a  decisive  influence  throughout 
Gkiul.  His  works,  the  principal  one  of  which 
is  a  history  of  the  Franks,  are  found  in 
Migne,  Pnit,  Lat.  LXXI.,  and  in  Latin  and 
French,  ed.  bv  H.  L.  Bordier,  Paris,  1857-^, 
4  vols.  His  Historia  Franearum  (best  ed.  by 
Arudt  and  Krusch,  Hannover.  1884,  2  vols.) 
is  the  first  instance  in  the  Latin  literature  of 
the  influence  of  the  historical  style  of  the  Old 
Testament.  (See  Ldbell,  Chrtgor  von  Tour^^ 
Leipzig,  1889,  2d  ed.  1869.) 

Gregory,  Caspar  Ren^,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig, 
1870),  Lie.  Theol.  (Leipzig,  1884),  Lu- 
theran; b.  in  Philadelphia, Pa..  Nov.  6,  1846; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  1864,  and  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  1870  ;  was  secretary  to  Dr. 
C.  Hodge  during  the  preparation  for  the  press 
of  his  Sgitemat%6  Tfieolyy,  1870-78 ;  bibliog* 
rapher  of  SchHrer  and  Harnack's  ThedogiscXe 
LUeraturuitung^  1876-84  ;  pritai  doeent  in 
Leipzig  University,  1884-89  ;  since  professor 
eztraora  inary  there.  On  the  basis  of  personal 
examination  of  the  uncial  and  of  the  chief 
cursive  itfss.  of  the  Greek  Testament  he  pre* 
pared  the  Prolegomena  to  the  8th  ed.  of  Tisch* 
endorf's  Greek  Testament,  Leipzig,  1834-89. 

Orellet,  Stephen  (Stienne  de),  b.  at  Li- 
moges, in  the  Department  of  Haute- Vienne, 
France,  Nov.  2,  1773 :  d.  at  Burlington,  N. 
J.,  Nov.  16,  1855.  He  was  of  noble  birth  ; 
was  educated  at  the  Military  College  of  Lyons, 
and  became  one  of  the  king's  body  guard  in 
1790.     Escaping  from   the   Revolution,  ha 
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ctime  to  New  York  in  1795,  Joined  the  Sodetv 
of  Friends,  ministered  to  the  sufferers  by  yel- 
low fever  in  Philadelphia,  1798,  and  became 
a  New  York  merchant.  His  preaching  tours 
began  in  1800,  and  extended  through  North 
America  and  Europe,  lasting  till  1884,  and 
embracing  Pope  Pius  VII.  and  the  Czar  as  ob- 
jects of  his  exhortations.  (See  his  memoirs 
by  B.  Seebohm,  Philadelphia.  1860,  2  vols., 
and  by  S.  W.  Guest,  New  York,  1888.) 

P.  M.  B. 

Oriesbach  (greess-bak),  Johann  Jakob, 
Bible  critic  ;  b.  at  Butzbadi,  11  m.  s.  of  Oies- 
sen,  Hesse,  Jan.  4,  1745 ;  d.  at  Jena,  March 
24,  1812.  He  studied  at  TUbingen,  Halle, 
and  Leipziff  ;  was  early  interested  in  the  criti- 
cal study  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  1769  and  1770  made  a  scientific 
lourney  in  its  interest  through  Ctermany,  Hol- 
land, England,  and  France.  He  became  prt- 
vat  doeent  at  Halle,  1771 ;  professor  extraor- 
dinary of  theology,  1778 ;  ordinary  professor 
at  Jena,  1776.  His  is  one  of  the  most  honored 
names  in  the  line  of  distinguished  scholars 
who  have  brought  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament  to  its  present  excellence.  His 
Novum  Te9tam^ntum,  which  marked  **  the 
beginning  of  a  really  critical  text,  based  upon 
fixed  rules,"  appeared,  Halle,  1774-75,  subse- 

?ueat  edd.    (see  his  life  by  K<)the,  Jena, 
312.    Cf.  Schaff,   Companion  to  the  Greek 
Testament,  pp.  250  sqq ) 

Oxiffln,BdwardDonr,D.D.  (Union,  1808), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  East  Haddam,  Conn., 
Jan.  6,  1770 ;  d.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov.  8, 
1887.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  1790  ;  studied 
tiieology  under  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Jr., 
and  was  pastor  at  West  Hartford,  1795-1801, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Newark,  as  colleague  of  Dr. 
A.  Mc Whorter.  After  two  years  at  Andover 
as-  professor  of  pulpit  eloquence,  1809-1811, 
he  became  pastor  of  Park  Street  Churdi,  Bos- 
ton, and  in  1815  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newark.  From  1821-86  he  was  pres- 
ident of  Williams  College ;  there,  as  in  his 
previous  charges,  he  was  eminent  as  a  preacher 
and  revivalist.  He  published  Lectures,  1818, 
and  Extent  of  the  Atonement,  1819.  His  Ser^ 
mons,  with  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Bprague,  ap- 
peared in  2  vols.,  1888.  F.  M.  B. 

Oxiffis,  WilUam  BUiot,  D.D.  (Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1881),  Congrega- 
tionalist ;  b.  in  PhiUidelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  17, 
1848 ;  graduated  at  Rutgers  0)11ege,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1869 ;  was  in  the  educa- 
tional service  of  the  Japanese  Government  at 
Fukui  and  Tokio,  1871-74;  graduated  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City, 
1877 ;  became  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1877;  of  the 
Shawmut  Congregational  Church,  Boston, 
Mass. ,  1886.  Of  hn  books  may  be  mentioned, 
37i45  Mikado*B  Empire,  New  York,  1876,  4th 
ed.,  1886  ;  Corea,  the  Hermit  Nation,  1882, 
8d  ed.,  1888;  Life  of  Commodore  MattJiew 
Calbraith  Berry,  1886,  2d  ed.,  1890 ;  The  Lily 
Among  Thame  ( a  study  of  Canticles),  1889. 

Orindal,  Bdmm&d,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  b.  at  Hinsingham,  Cumberland,  about 


1519  ;  d.  at  Croydon,  Surrey,  10  m.  s.  of  Lon- 
don, July  6,  1588.  He  entered  Magdalene 
College,  (!/ambridge ;  became  fellow  and  presi- 
dent of  Pembroke  Hall ;  chaplain  to  Ridley, 
bishop  of  London,  1550,  and  to  the  king, 
155 1 ,  with  other  preferments.  On  Mary  *8  ac- 
cession he  fled  to  Strassburg,  and  collected  the 
writings  and  histories  of  the  Protestant  mar 
tyrs.  Returning  to  England  in  1559.  he  was 
employed  upon  the  liturgy,  and  in  Dec.  made 
bishop  of  London,  whence  he  was  translated 
to  York  in  1570,  and  to  Canterbury  in  1575. 
Incurring  the  displeasure  of  Elizabeth,  he  was 
sec^uestered  by  the  Star  Chamber  1577-^. 
Being  blind  and  inflrm.  he  had  almost  com- 

SleuS  arrangements  to  resign  his  see  when  he 
led.  His  writings  were  collected  by  the 
P^ker  Society.  1848;  his  life  has  been  written 
by  Strype,  1710,  and  others.  F.  M.  B. 

Gkt>Bln9»n  Sohool  of  TheoIog3rt  Thjk  orig- 
inated from  the  philosophy  of  P.  W.  von 
Heusde,  who  taught  In  Utrecht  from  1804  to 
1849,  and  found  many  followers  both  there 
and  in  Groningen.  The  theology  which  de- 
veloped from  that  philosophv  was  character- 
ized by  its  independence  of  the  svmbolical 
books  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  very 
soon  led  to  open  deviations  from  the  old  doc- 
trines. It  met  with  considerable  opposition  : 
the  Synod  of  1884,  the  mammoth  petition  of 
1841,  the  Haag  protest  of  1848,  etc.  Never- 
theless, under  the  wise  leadership  of  Clarisse, 
Hofstede  de  Groot,  Pareau,  etc.,  a  powerful 
middle  party  was  formed  at  Groningen  as  far 
from  the  old,  stiff  Calvinism  on  the  one  side 
as  from  the  modem  Unionism  of  Leyden  on 
the  other. 

Gkoot  (grot),  Qeert.  Oerliardua  BSagnas, 

b.  at  Deventcr  in  the  Netherlands.  1840 ;  d. 
there  from  the  plague,  Aug.  20,  1884 ;  studied 
in  Paris  and  Cologne  ;  was  a  teacher  in  the 
latter  city ;  held  several  ecclesiastical  bene-, 
fices,  and  led  a  rather  gay  life,  when  he  sud- 
denlv  gave  up  his  position  with  its  pleasures 
and  Its  emoluments,  and  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  a  life  of  asceticism,  study,  and  char- 
ity. In  1^9  he  became  an  itinerant  preacher 
in  the  diocese  of  Utrecht,  and  made  a  deep 
impression  by  his  eloquence  and  enthusiasm. 
But  in  1882  he  retired  altogether  from  public 
life  and  founded  at  Deventer.  together  with 
Florcntiiis  Radewins,  the  community  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  Hislife  was 
written  by  Thomas  k  Eempis,  who  belonged 
to  it.  (See  Bonet-Maury,  Gerard  de  Qroote, 
Paris,  1878.) 

OroBseteste  (gros-test),  or  QrossetAta 
(Oreathead),  RoMrt,  b.  at  Stradbrook.  Suf- 
folk»  Eng.,  about  1175 ;  d.  at  Buckden,  Oct.  9. 
1258.  He  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  ;  became  afterward  one  of  its  pnnci- 

?al  teachers  and  its  chancellor,  and  was,  in 
285,  elected  bishop  of  Lincoln.  As  such  he 
instituted  a  regular  and  rigorous  visitation  of 
his  diocese,  demanded  that  the  monks  should 
lead  moral  and  pious  lives,  insisted  that  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions  should  procure  effi- 
cient spiritual  care  for  the  parishes  from 
which  they  drew  their  revenues,  deposed  cor* 
rupt  or  unfit  incumbents  (7  abbots  and  4 
priors),  etc.    The  monks  tried  to  poison  hin^ 
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and  eTen  his  own  chapter  rose  in  rebellion 
aeainst  him.  He  went  in  person  to  Lyons, 
1S45,  and  laid  the  case  before  Innocent  IV., 
and  he  returned  with  the  full  lecognition  and 
support  of  the  pope.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  been  compelled  to  make 
considerable  concessions  himself,  and  the  papal 
exactions  soon  became  so  enormous  that  he  felt 
obliged  to  protest.  When,  in  1258,  Innocent 
appointed  one  of  his  Italian  favorites,  Frederic 
di  Lavagna,  to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of 
Lincoln  simplv  in  order  to  provide  for  him, 
Orosseteste  refused  to  induct  him,  and  made 
the  whole  question  of  appointing  Italians  to 
offices  in  the  English  Church  the  subject  of 
some  very  plain  advice  to  the  pope.  Inno- 
cent was  furious,  but  the  popularity  of  Groese- 
teste  was  so  great  that  he  dared  not  do  any- 
thing. Besides  a  great  number  of  mathemati- 
cal, philosophical,  and  theological  works, 
there  also  exists  a  Series  of  letters  by  Orosse- 
teste  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the 
right  understanding  of  his  opposition  to  the 
pope,  the  king,  the  monks,  etc.  They  were 
edited  by  Luard,  London,  1861.  His  life  was 
written  by  Peny,  London,  1871,  and  Felten, 
Leipzig.  1887. 

Orotlns  (Hugo  de  Qroot),  famous  states- 
man, philolojnan,  jurist,  and  theolo^an ;  b. 
at  Delft,  Holland,  April  10,  1583  ;  d.  at  Ro- 
stock, Germany,  Aug.  28,  1645.  He  was  as  a 
child  very  precocious,  editing  Marcianus 
Capclla  at  the  age  of  16.  About  the  same 
time  he  became  doctor  of  laws,  and  entered 
upon  his  profession,  advancing  to  high  posi- 
tions. He  was  soon  involved  in  the  controver- 
sies upon  Arminianism,  in  which  he  took  the 
side  of  the  Arminians.  This  led  finally  to  his 
imprisonment  upon  a  life  sentence  (1619).  In 
this  confinement  he  occupied  himself  with 
literary  labors.  Escaped  to  France,  he  was 
for  some  t^e  in  great  privation.  Richelieu 
was  opposed  to  him  and  had  him  sent  out  of 
the  country,  fiut  in  1684  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  queen  of  Sweden  at  Paris,  and 
spent  the  following  10  years  in  this  employ- 
ment. He  died  while  returning  from  a  jour- 
ney to  Sweden.  Grotlns'  principal  theologi- 
cal services  were  rendered  in  his  commentaries 
upon  the  Scriptures,  which  are  philological 
and  free  from  dogmatic  perversions,  though 
not  always  true  to  the  biblical  style  of  thought. 
His  apologetic  work.  On  the  Truth  of  the 
ChrtMtian  Religion,  has  been  most  widely 
commended.  It  has  been  frequently  trans- 
lated. His  treatise  Upon  the  Satisfaction  of 
Christ  (translated  by  Foster,  Andover,  1889) 
presents  the  governmental  theory  of  the 
Atonement  adopted  in  New  England  theology 
(q.v.).  Theological  works,  Amsterdam.  1679. 
Life  by  Butler,  London,  1626,  and  by  Luden, 
Berlin,  1806.  F.  H.  F. 

Onnre  (Hebrew,  aslierah).  The  word  thus 
translated  in  the  common  version  means  a 
wooden  ima^e  or  idolatrous  pillar  (no  doubt 
often  set  up  in  groves),  which  Israel  was  com- 
manded to  destroy  (Ex.  xxxiv.  18,  Deut.  xvi. 
21).  but  often  refused  to  do  (Judges  iii.  7,  yi. 
25, 1  Kings  xv.  18).  T.  W.  C. 

Ormutonumn,  P«t«r  Rdinhold,  Ph.D. 
(Tftbingen,  1858),  D.D.  (hon.,  Berlin,  1886), 


German  Protestant ;  b.  at  Bl^rwalde,  Branden* 
burg,  Prussia,  Jan.  9,  1886 ;  studied  at  Ttt^ 
bingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  1854-58 ;  became 
preacher  at  Pouch,  1861 ;  chaplain  at  the  jails 
of  Frankf ort-on-the  Oder,  1868 ;  cartographer 
at  Gotlia,  1865 ;  pastor  at  MOrz,  18&.  Ho 
visited  Greece,  1858-59  ;  Norway,  1860  ;  Hoi* 
land,  1868,  1865,  1867;  England,  1865-67; 
United  States,  1868 ;  is  member  of  the  Beriin 
and  Jena  Geographical  Society ;  prepared 
AUgemeinar  Missi&nsatlas,  Gotha,  1867-71 ; 
Kleiner  Missionsatlas,  1888,  2d  ed.,  1886; 
edited  the  2d  ed.  of  Burckhardt's  ICleine 
Missionsbibliothek,  Bielefeld,  1876-81, 4  vols. ; 
wrote  Die  Entwiekelung  der  evangsHseheik 
Mission  im  letsten  Jahrzehnt,  1800. 

Ornndtvig  (groont-vig),  Nioolai  Fr«deiik 
Serexin,  Danish  theologian,  scholar,  and 
poet ;  b.  at  Udby,  Southern  Seeland,  Sept.  8, 
1788 ;  d.  in  Copenhagen,  Sept.  2, 1872.  He 
was  educated  at  Copenhagen,  and  lived  there 
since  1818.  From  1822  to  1826  he  was  preacher 
in  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  at  Christians- 
havn,  a  suburb  of  Copenhagen.  His  violent 
attack  upon  the  elder  Clausen,  the  head  of  the 
rationalistic  party  of  the  state  church  and  his 
avowal  of  a  desire  to  see  that  church  replaced 
by  a  people's  church,  which  had  no  other  con- 
fession than  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ''  the  only 
condition  of  salvation,"  cost  him  bis  position, 
but  proved  the  death-blow  to  rationalism  in 
Denmark.  Until  1881  he  lived  in  enforced 
literary  retirement,  but  in  that  year  he  began 
to  preach  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  those  who 
gathered  in  ihe  Frederick  Church  at  Chris- 
tianshavn,  although  he  held  no  position  re- 
specting this  independent,  self -supporting 
congregation,  and  kept  up  the  practice  for  18 
years.  From  1888  till  hCs  deatn  he  was  pas* 
tor  of  the  workhouse  church  of  Vartou  Hos* 
pital  in  Copenhagen.  In  1861  he  received  the 
title  of<  bishop,  without  a  see,  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  the  queen  dowager,  the 
mother  of  Frederick  VII.,  who  was  one  of  his 
converts.  He  married  three  times,  and  two 
of  his  wives  were  sisters. 

Ah  a  theologian  he  influenced  all  Scandi- 
navia ;  as  a  sdiolar  he  has  laid  the  learned 
world  under  great  obligations  by  his  studies 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norse  literature  and  lan- 
gua^,  and  as  a  poet  he  will  live  forever  in 
Danish  hvnms  ana  spiritual  songs. 

The  Grundtvifian  movement  he  started 
was  political,  social,  and  religious  in  charac- 
ter. Its  tap-root  was  the  personality  of 
Grundtvig,  vainglorious  and  headstrong.  He 
never  refused  to  be  called  the  "  Apostle  of  the 
North,"  and  enoouraged  the  follies  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Politically  the  famous  preacher, 
Wilhelm  Birkedal,  of  RysUnge,  was  the  most 
extreme.  It  was  he  that  prcNclaimed  loudest 
that  the  Danes  were  God's  chosen  peo[)le  for 
the  promulgation  of  a  new  civilization — a 
form  that  sprung  from  Grundtvig's  mixing 
Norse  m^thologv  and  religion  into  one.  The 
Grundtvigians  sided  with  the  National-liberal 
party  and  brought  about  the  war  of  1864  witli 
(Germany,  which  ended  in  the  dismember* 
ment  of  Denmark.  Socially,  the  Grundt- 
vigians deserve  much  credit  throughout  the 
North.    It  is  to  them  the  Scandinaviana  ow« 
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the  introduction  of  the  high  schools  for  tlie 
people,  which  have  been  of  so  much  good 
in  purifying  national  morals  and  customs  and 
raising  the  standard  of  knowledge  among  the 
country  people  to  that  high  degree  it  now 
holds — something  entirely  unlcnown  else- 
where in  Europe.  Religiously  the  Grundt- 
vigian  movement  rests  upon  its  founder's 
assertion  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  taught 
the  apostles  by  the  risen  Lord  during  the  40 
days  he  wandered  upon  earth,  and  is  the 
foundation  of  Ctiristianity.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  it  was  this  new*f angled  idea 
which  caused  Caspari  to  begin  those  remark- 
able researches  which  have  resulted  in  his 
Uhgedruckte,  unbeaefUeU,  urui  toenig  beaehteU 
Oaellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Tavfsymbols  und 
dhs  Qlaubens  regeU  (1865-79,  4  vols.).  But 
aside  from  this  theory  of  Grundtvig's,  to  him 
and  his  followers  must  be  given  the  credit  of 
having  killed  rationalism,  then  rampant  in 
Denmark,  and  introduciug  and  maintaining 
sound  evangelical  teachings.  To  be  sure  they 
were  occasionally  inclined  to  use  Norse  my* 
thology  in  illustrating  the  Bible,  thus  creating 
some  sad  misconceptions,  but,  on  the  whole, 
their  influence  has  been  and  still  is  good  and 
beneflcent.  Their  optimism  has  proved  a 
great  boon  to  the  nation  as  an  offset  against 
the  sickly  pietism  preached  by  William  Beck. 
The  Grundtvigians  call  themselves  '*  the  glad 
Christians/*  and  are  readily  recognized  in  the 
community  by  their  happy  countenances,  their 
singing,  and  somewhat  peculiar  dress. 

Other  results  of  the  Grundt  vigian  movement 
have  been  :  (1)  In  1842,  the  right  to  have  one's 
children  confirmed  by  other  than  the  parish 
minister ;  (2)  in  1849  denominational  parity 
before  the  law ;  (8)  in  1857,  the  abolition  of 
compulsory  baptism ;  (4)  in  1868  and  1878, 
permission  to  20  or  more  householders  to 
gather  a  congregation  and  call  a  minister. 
(See  his  life  by  J.  Kaftan,  Basel,  1878.) 

C.  H.  A.  Bjerbbgaasd. 

Orynflsna  (properly  Gryner),  Simon,  Re- 
formed theologian ;  b.  at  Veringen,  Hwabia, 
Prussia  (Hohenzollern),  1498 ;  d.  at  Basel, 
Switzerland,  Auj^.  1,  1541.  He  formed  in 
early  life  an  intimate  friendship  with  Me- 
lanchthon,  but  eihbraced  the  sacramental 
views  of  Zwingli.  He  studied  at  Vienna 
and  taught  there  ;  became  professor  of  Qreek 
at  Heidelberg,  1524  ;  also  of  Latm,  1526  ;  of 
Greek,  at  Basel,  1529  (in  succession  to  Eras- 
mus), in  connection  with  professorship  ex- 
traordinary of  theology  (exegetical  lectureship 
on  the  New  Testament),  1581 ;  ordinary  pro- 
fessorship, 1536.  He  visited  England  in  1581, 
and  was  commissioned  by  Henry  VIII.  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  Reformed  theologians  on 
the  continent  upon  his  divorce.  He  himself 
first  favored,  later  disfavored  it.  In  1584  ho 
was  commissioned  by  Duke  Ulrich  of  WUrtem- 
berg  to  reform  the  University  of  Tubingen. 
He  was  the  only  Swiss  delegate  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Religious  Colloquy  of  Worms, 
1540.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the  first  rank,  and 
in  character  very  attractive.  (See  his  Epis- 
toUB,  ed.  Streuber,  Basel,  1847.)  His  nephew, 
Thomas  (b.  at  Veringen,  1612 ;  d.  superin- 
teiodent  at  ROtelea,  1564|  having  held  the  office 


since  1556) ;  his  grand-nephew,  the  eon  of 
Thomas,  Johaim  Jacob  ^b.  at  Bern,  Oct.  1, 
1540  ;  antistes  at  Basel,  1585  ;  d.  there,  Aug. 
18,  1617),  and  his  descendants,  Johann  (b. 
1705  ;  d.  at  Basel,  1744)  and  Simon  (b.  1725  ; 
d.  pastor  in  Basel,  1799),  rendered  the  name 
GryncBUS  illustrious  in  Switzerland  for  200 
years. 

Guardian  Angel,  the  angelic  guide  and  pro- 
tector who  h  supposed  to  be  qian's  attendant 
from  birth  till  death.  The  idea  claims  scrip- 
tural support  from  Matt,  xviii  10  and  Heb. 
i.  14. 

QoAlf  (German,  Welf),  the  ducal  house  of 
Saxony,  and  QhibMne  (German,  WaiUitiffen), 
the  imperial  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  desig- 
nated as  party-names  the  princes  with  their  as- 
pirations of  independence  and  tlie  emperor 
with  his  demands  of  authority.  Transplanted 
into  Italy,  many  and  verj  Umerent  ideas  were 
introdu<^  into  the  platforms. 

Ouerioke  (gcrik-keh),  Helnrioh  ZSmst 
Ferdinand,  Ph.D.  and  Lie.  Thcol.  (Halle. 
1824,  1825).  D.D.  (Tubtogen,  1838),  Luther- 
an  ;  b.  at  Wetlin,  10  m.  n.w.  of  Halle,  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  Feb.  25,  1808 ;  d.  at  Halle,  Feb. 
4,  1878.  He  studied  at  Halle ;  became  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  of  theology,  1829 ;  or- 
dinary, 1838  ;  was  removed  for  opposing  the 
union  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches, 
1885  ;  restored,  1840.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  life  of  A.  H.  Francke  (orig.,  Halle.  181^, 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1887),  Manual  of  Chvrch 
Mstary  (orig.,  1888,  9th  ed.,  1866-67,  3  vols.. 
Eng.  trans.,  Andover,  1860-70,  2  vols.),  and 
Manual  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Churdt  (orig., 
1847,  2d  ed.,  1859,  Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1851). 

Ouibert  (ge<bair)  of  Parena  was  the  chan- 
cellor of  Henry  IV.  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  thus  bv  his  very  ofilce  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  Hildebrand.  Kevertneless.  when  the 
latter  ascended  the  papal  throne,  in  1078,  as 
Gregory  VII. ,  and  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  him  and  Henry  IV.,  Guibert  was 
made  archbishop  of  Ravenna  and  all  former 
enmity  was  buned.  He  could,  however,  not 
brook  the  papal  policy  of  usin^  the  monks 
and  the  laity  to  enforce  authority  over  the 
clergy,  and  when  the  contest  between  Henry 
ly.  and  Gregory  VII.  broke  out  again,  he 
sided  with  the  former.  Gregory  was  deposed 
by  Henry  IV.,  and  in  1080  Guibert  was  elected 
anti-pope  by  80  bi^ops  assembled  at  Bt-ixen, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  III.  In 
1084  he  was  able  to  crown  Henry  IV*  emp(?ror 
in  Rome,  but  in  spite  of  the  support  of  the 
emperor  he  was  never  able  to  establish  his 
authority  in  Rome.  Cursed  and  condemned 
successively  bv  Gregorv  VII.,  Victor  III., 
Urban  II.,  and  Paschalis  II.,  he  died  at  Ra- 
venna in  1100,  and  after  the  death  of  Henry 
IV.,  Paschalis  II.  had  his  bones  dug  up  from 
his  grave  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Guldo  (gweedo,  Ouy,  Wido)  de  Brei, 
Walloon,  Protestant  martyr ;  b.  at  Mons, 
Hainault,  Belgium,  1522 ;  nanged  at  Valen- 
ciennes, France,  31  m.  s.e.  of  Lille,  May  31, 
1567,  for  dispensing  the  eucharist  in  the  Re- 
formed congregation.    He  was  brought  up  a 
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Roman  Catholic,  embraced  Protestantism, 
1547 ;  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Belgic  Confession,  1561 ;  travelled  as  an  evan- 
gelist in  Southwestern  fieldum  and  Northern 
France.  (See  his  life  by  Kahlenbeck,  Paris, 
1878 ;  Van  Langeraad,  Amsterdam,  1884.) 

Onisot  (ghe-so),  Fran9ois  Pierre  Gail* 
lAiune,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  layman  ; 
b.  at  Nimes.  Oct.  4. 1787  ;  d.  at  Val  Richer, 
Normandj,  Sept.  12,  1874.  He  studied  law 
in  Paris  ;  became  professor  of  modem  history 
in  the  Sorbonne,  1812 ;  secretary-general  of 
the  minister  of  Justice,  1815 ;  councillor  of 
state,  1816  ;  but  his  opposition  to  M.  de  Vil- 
l^le  led  to  his  deprivation  of  his  professorship 
(18^)  and  all  other  offices.  In  1828  he  was, 
however,  restored.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he 
was  minister  of  public  instruction,  1882-B6  ; 
ambassador  in  London,  1840 ;  later  in  the 
same  year  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  so 
remained  until  the  Revolution  of  1848  drove 
him  into  exile,  and  he  never  again  played  any 
part  in  politics.  He  had  been  chosen,  in  188o, 
'  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  to  the 
Institute  of  France  and  to  the  Reformed 
Church  he  gave  henceforth  his  time  and 
strength.  Besides  being  a  great  statesman 
and  church  leader,  he  was  a  great  writer,  and 
by  his  nistory  of  Civilizatian  in  Europe,  Edin- 
burgh, 1856,  8  vols.  ;  History  of  France,  Lon- 
don, 1870-81,  8  vols.  ;  Medttations  an  the  Es- 
unce  of  Christianity,  London,  1864,  he  has 
won  a  high  place  in  modem  literature.  (See 
his  life  by  his  daughter,  Madame  Guizot  de 
Witt.  London,  1880.) 

Qflnther  (giin-ter),  Anton,  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  b.  at  Lindenau,  Bohemia,  Kov.  17,  1783 ; 
d.  in  Vienna,  Feb.  24,  1863.  He  studied  at 
Prague ;  entered  the  Jesuit  order,  1820,  but 
left  it  after  a  two  years'  novitiate  and  re- 
mained ever  afterward  in  private  life,  al* 
though  called  to  professorships  in  different 
places.  He  wrote  books  of  speculative  theol- 
ogy, all  of  which  were  put  upon  the  Index, 
because,  in  his  attempt  to  refute  Hegel's  and 
Schelling's  pantheism,  he  taught  a  doctrine  of 
Cartesian  dualism.  ' '  He  admits  the  principle 
of  development,  enounced  by  Scheliing  and 
Hegel,  as  applied  to  '  nature,'  in  which  he 
includes  the  *  soul  *  as  subject  of  sensation 
and  representative  consciousness  and  framer 
of  conceptions.  But  he  distinguishes  from 
this  'soul'  the  'spirit,'  which  he  elevates 
above  it  as  an  independent  being,  separable 
from  the  body,  and  in  like  manner,  and  in 
opposition  to  pantheism,  he  teaches  that  Gkxl 
is  distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  world, 
maintaining  Hhat  the  world  was  created  by 
God,  not  by  the  way  of  emanation,  but  by 
'contraposition.'  "  (Ueberweg,  Eng.  trans., 
ii.,  306.)  He  submitted  to  the  papal  action. 
His  books  had,  as  a  rule,  fanciful  titles.  (See 
his  life  by  Knoodt,  Vienna,  1881,  2  vols.) 

GKurney,  Joseph  John,  Quaker,  philanthro- 
pist ;  b.  at  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  Eng., 
Aug.  2,  1788  ;  d.  there,  Jan.  4,  1847.  He  be- 
came  a  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
1818  ;  labored  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fry  (q.v.),  in  belialf  of  prison  reform,  and 
with  Clarkson.  Wilberforce,  and  Buxton,  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  travelled  ex- 


tensively in  Europe  and  America  ;  advocated 
the  cause  of  total  abstinence ;  gave  liberally 
of  his  abundance,  and  exemplilied  in  his  life 
the  principles  he  professed.  Among  his 
works  are.  Notes  on  Prisons,  London,  1819 ; 
ReUgums  Flseuliarities  of  Friends,  1824 ;  Evi- 
dences of  Christiamty,  1827-32-84 ;  The  Sab- 
baih,  1881 ;  Sal^KUieal  Verses,  1887  ;  A  T(  tn* 
ter  in  the  West  Indies  (in  letters  to  Henry 
Clay),  1840.  The  three  years  preceding  1840 
he  spent  in  the  United  States.  He  was  tlie 
founder  of  the  modern  Orthodox  Friends,  In 
distinction  to  the  Hicksite  party.  Memoirs  of 
him  were  written  by  J.  Alexander,  London, 
1847,  J.  B.  Braithwalte,  1844,  2  vols.,  2d  ed., 
1854,  and  others.  F.  M.  B. 

Oury,  Jean  Pienre,  Jesuit ;  b.  at  Mailleron- 
court,  Franche-Comt^,  Eastern  France,  Jan. 
23,  1801  ;  d.  at  Merooeur  In  the  Auvergnc, 
17  m.  s.e.  of  Tulle,  April  18,  1866.  He  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus,  1824  ;  became  pro- 
fessor of  moral  theology  in  their  seminary  at 
Vals,  France,  1888  ;  in  the  same  capacity  was 
transferred  to  the  college  at  Rome,  1847.  His 
chief  work  is  Compendium  theologies  moralis, 
Lyons,  1850,  ed.  Ballerini,  Rome,  1874,  6th 
ea.,  1882,  (Jer.  trans.,  Regensburg,  1857,  6th 
ed.,  1874 ;  French  trans.,  Annecy,  1875  (a 
system  of  moral  theology  for  the  guid&nce  of 
priests  in  absolution  and  penance  which  re- 
vived the  old  Jesuitical  casuistry  ;  on  it  cf.  A. 
Keller,  Die  MoraXtheologie  des  Jesuiten  Pater 
Oury,  Aarau,  1869,  2d  ed.,  1870 ;  and  DCl- 
lingcr  u.  Reusch,  Geschichte  der  Moralstreitig- 
keiten  in  der  rdmiseh-katholisehen  Kirehe, 
N5rdlingen,  1889,  2  vols.  [vol.  i.]).  (See  his 
life  [anonymous],  Le  Puy,  1867.) 

GhutaTua  Adolphns  Association,  started  in 
1832  hy  the  Leipzig  superiutendent,'  Rev.  Dr. 
Christian  €k)ttlob  Leberccht  Qrossmann,  has 
for  its  object  the  advancement  of  Protestant 
interests  generallj^,  especially  the  protection 
of  Protestants  living  m  the  midst  of  Roman 
Catholic  poi>ulations,  and  therefore  exposed 
to  various  injustices.  It  has  contributed 
powerfully  to  strengthen  the  feeling  of 
brotherhood  among  Protestant  Germans.  (See 
its  history  by  von  Criegem,  Leipzig,  1882.) 

Guthzlo,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1849), 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at  Brechin,  July 
12,  1803 ;  d.  at  St.  Leonard's,  Feb.  24,  1873. 
Educated  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  licensed  in 
1825 ;  became  pastor  in  Edinburgh  1837  ; 
retired  1864.  He  was  famous  for  his  success 
in  establishing  ragged  schools.  He  was  also 
a  noted  pulpit  orator,  especially  fertile  in 
illustration.  (See  his  autobiography  and 
memoirs,  London  and  New  York,  1875.) 

OAtslafi^  Karl  Fsledrioh  August,  German 
missionary  in  China;  b.  at  Pyritz,  24  m. 
s.e.  of  Stettin,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  July  8, 
1803  ;  d.  at  Hong-Kong,  China,  Aug.  9,  1851. 
He  was  trained  in  J&nike's  missionary  insti- 
tute in  Berlin  (1821),  and  in  that  of  the  Nether- 
lands Missionary  Society  in  Rotterdam  (1823), 
and  sent  by  the  latter  society  to  Batavia.  182o. 
In  1828  he  severed  his  connection  with  it  and 
went  to  Singapore,  then  to  Bangkok  ;  in  1884 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  interpreter  and  sec*«tary  to  the  min- 
ister.   In  1841  he  established  at  Hong-Kong, 
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ia  connection  with  the  American  missionary 
Roberts,  a  society  for  propagating  the  gospel 
in  China  through  trained  native  preachers. 
His  extensive  journeys  through  Cliina,  his 
great  labors  and  widespread  influence,  have 

S'ven  him  the  title  of  **  the  Apostle  of  China. " 
is  principal  works  in  English — he  wrote 
much  in  Chinese—are,  Journal  of  Three  Voy- 
ages  Along  the  Coast  of  China,  llondon,  1884, 
8d  ed.,  1840 ;  China  Opened,  1888,  2  vols.  ; 
lAfe  of  Taou-Ktoang,  late  Emperor  of  China, 
1852.  (Bee  his  life  [anonymous],  Berlin, 
1851.) 

Guyon  (gT-on),  Jeanne  Marie  Bouvier  de 
la  Mothe,  Roman  Catholic  mystic ;  b.  of 
wealthy  and  noble  parents  at  Montargis,  88 
m.  e.  of  Orleans,  France,  April  18,  1648  ;  d. 
at  Blois,  85  m.  s.w.  of  Orleans,  June  0,  1717. 
She  showed  in  her  youth  great  predilection 
for  a  contemplative  life,  which  her  conven- 
tual education  and  her  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  Madame 
de  Chantel  strengthened  so  that  she  desired  to 
become  a  nun;  But  her  parents  forced  her  to 
marry  M.  Jacques  de  la  Mothe-Guyon,  who 
was  22  years  olders  than  herself  (1664),  and 
by  him  she  had  5  children.  Her  husband  had 
no  sympathy  with  her  austerities,  and  her 
married  life  was  not  happy,  although,  after 
her  "  conversion,''  July  22, 1668,  she  attained 
internal  peace.  In  her  28th  year  (1676)  she 
wa£i  left  a  widow  with  2  sons  and  an  infant 
daughter.  Bv  this  time  her  tendency  to  mys- 
ticism was  fully  developed,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  Father  Lacombe,  a  Bamabite  mystic, 
whom  she  made  her  confessor,  she  sought  m  the 
various  places  of  her  residence — Pans,  (Jenc- 
va,  Southern  France— to  spread  that  form  of 
mysticism  known  as  Quietism  (q. v. ).  For  hold- 
ing such  opinions  she  was  confined  in  the  con- 
vent of  Ste.  Marie  in  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine,  Paris,  1688  ;  when  released  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Madame  de  Maintenon  she  continued 
to  live  in  the  city.  There  she  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  F^nelon,  who  commended  her 
Maximes  des  Saintes,  But  the  Quietism 
taught  by  her  in  writings  and  by  word  of 
mouth  led  to  persecution,  and  she  was  re* 
peatedly  put  in  confinement.  She  was  able 
to  refute  the  scandalous  charges  brought 
against  her ;  she  recanted  the  errors  discov- 
ered in  her  writings  ;  still  she  was  banished 
from  Paris  in  1702  and  passed  the  rest  of  her 
days  in  retirement  at  her  daughter's  house 
near  Blois.  Her  complete  worfs,  ed.  Poiret, 
appeared  in  Paris,  1718-22,  42  vols.  ;  2d  ed., 
1767-91,  40  vols.  The  following  have  been 
translated:  her  Autolnography  {one.,  Paris, 
1720),  Bristol,  1772,  2  vols.,  rep..  Philadel- 
phia, 1886 ;  A  Short  and  Easy  Method  of 
rrayer  {otig.,  1688),  London,  1775,  n.e.,  with 
SpiritucU  Torrents,  1875 ;  Poems,  trans,  by 
W.  Cowper,  Newpiort  Pagnal,  1801,  4th  ed., 
London.  1811,  n.e.,  London  and  Kew  York, 
1887  ;  A  Short  Catechism  of  Genuine  Christie 
unity,  Glasgow,  1873 ;  Spiritual  Torrents, 
n.e.,  Philadelphia,  1886 ;  Mystical  Sense  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  (abridged),  1886.  (See 
her  life  by  Thomas  C.  (Jpham,  New  York, 
1847,  2d  ed.,  1870;  Guerrier  [in  French], 
Paris,  1881.) 


Guyse,  John,  D.D.  (Aberdeen,  1788),  Non« 
conformist ;  b.  at  Hertford,  1680 ;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, Nov.  22,  1761.  He  was  pastor  at  Hert- 
ford till  1727,  when  ho  succeeded  Matthew 
Clarke  in  Kew  Broad  Street,  London.  He 
published  sundry  sermons,  and  ITie  Practical 
Expositor,  a  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 1789-«2,  8  vols. ;  rep.,  1760, 1776,  1808, 
and  1814.  His  discourse  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
(1721)  was  reissued  in  1840.  F.  M.  B. 

03rrovagi  were  vagabond  monks  who 
roamed  about  from  monastery  to  monastery, 
in  black  robes  and  with  unshorn  hair,  stopping 
at  each  place  as  lon^  as  they  could  enjoy  its 
hospitality,  but  leavmg  rather  than  conform- 
ing to  its  rules.  They  caused  at  one  time 
considerable  scandal  and  not  a  little  trouble, 
and  were  condemned  by  the  TruUan  Synod 
of  691. 

Hab'-ak-kuk  {embra/ie),  one  of  the  12  minor 
prophets,  of  whose  birth  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  is  known.  He  was  contemporary 
with  Jeremiah,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Jo- 
siah  or  Jehoiakim.  His  prophecr  consists  of 
three  chapters,  in  the  first  of  which  he  pre- 
dicts the  terrible  invasion  of  the  Chaldseans 
and  its  woes,  while  the  second  describes  the 
fearful  humiliation  to  fall  upon  them.  The 
third  is  a  sublime  and  beautiful  ode  in  which 
God's  mighty  deeds  of  old  are  recounted,  and 
like  succor  is  implored  for  the  present.  It  is 
unequalled  for  the  majesty  of  its  language 
and  imagery.  For  liiT.,  see  art.  Minor 
Pbophbts.  T.  W.  C. 

Ha-ber'-ge-on,  rendered  in  Revised  Version 
of  Neh.  iv.  16  ooat-of-mail,  an  ancient  piece 
of  defensive  armor,  in  the  form  of  a  coat, 
covering  the  body  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6). 

T.  W.  C. 

Habit,  ability  acq[uired  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  action.  Manilas  been  called 
"  a  bundle  of  habits."  The  good  man  avails 
himself  of  this  great  law  of  his  nature  to 
Btren^hen  and  mature  his  character,  while 
the  sinner  grows  worse  and  worse  by  the 
same  law,  till  he  can  no  more  reverse  the 
process  than  the  Ethiopian  can  change  his  na- 
ture or  the  leopard  his  spots  (Jer.  ziii.  28). 

T.  W.  C. 

Baokett,  BoraUo  Baloh,  D.D.  (University 
of  Vermont,  1845  ;  Harvard  University,  1861), 
LL.D  (Amherst,  1862),  Baptist;  b.  at  Salisbuiy, 
Mass.,  Dec.  27, 1808  ;  d.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  2,  1875.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege. 1880  ;  was  tutor  there,  1880-81 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1884 ; 
became  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Brown 
University,  1885;  of  Hebrew  there,  1838; 
professor  of  biblical  literature  in  the  Theo- 
logical Institution,  Newton,  Mass.,  1889  ;  re- 
signed in  1868,  but  continued  to  reside  at 
Newton ;  engaged  in  literary  labors  until 
1870,  when  he  became  professor  of  biblical 
literature  and  New  Testament  exegesis  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  He 
was  one  of  the  Amencan  Bible  Revision  Com- 
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mittee,  N  e w  Testament  Company.  He  edited . 
with  Ezra  Abbot,  the  American  reprint  of 
8mith*8  Diettonary  of  the  BibU,  1868-70.  4 
▼ols.,  and  produced  a  valuable  commentary 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Andover,  1851 , 
8d  ed.,  1877  ;  IUu9tration9  of  Serivture  Bug- 
ff^t^  hy  a  Tour  Through  the  Holy  Land, 
Boston,  1856,  Bded.,  1882,  and  other  volumes  ; 
also  translated  and  edited  Philemon  (1808) 
and  Philippians  (1870)  in  Schaff's  edition  of 
Lange*8  Commentary.  (See  life  by  G.  H. 
Whittemore,  Rochester,  1876.) 

Ha'-dad  {brave),  a  member  of  the  royal 
house  of  £dom,  who  fled  to  Egypt  when  his 
country  was  conquered  (3  Sam.  viii.  14),  and 
was  well  received  and  married  the  queen's 
sister.  After  David's  death  he  returned  to 
£dom  and  t)ecame  an  adversary  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  xi.  14-26).  T.  W.  C. 

Ba'-dadV-a«r  {Hadad's  help),  a  powerful 
king  of  Syria,  reigning  in  Zobah  even  to  the 
Euphrates.  He  was  thrice  defeated  with  im- 
mense loss  by  David,  and  his  power  over- 
thrown (2  Sam.  viii.  8,  4,  x.  6-12).  Ps.  Ix. 
commemorates  David's  first  victory. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ba^*dad-rim'<4noii,  a  place  named  probably 
from  two  Syrian  deities.  It  was  in  the  valley 
of  Megiddo,  the  scene  of  the  national  lamenta- 
tion over  Josiah's  death  in  battle  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29,  Zech.  xii.  11).  Modern  explorers 
identify  it  with  Bummanehf  4  miles  from 
Lejun,  T.  W.  C. 

See  Esther. 


{the  uneeen  toorld)  occurs  11  times  in 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  is  properly 
transferred  by  the  Revised  Version,  as  no  one 
English  woni  represents  it.  The  word  is 
found  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where  it  is  used  for  Sfieol,  It 
never  denotes  the  place  of  endlesA  punish- 
ment, and  therefore  should  not  be  translated 
hell.  It  is  the  common  receptacle  after  death 
of  all  human  spirits,  godly  or  ungodly,  but  is 
never  spoken  of  as  the  abode  of  Satan  or  fallen 
angels.  Believers  in  Hades  are  happy,  vet 
not  as  much  so  as  they  will  be  after  the  luag* 
ment,  and  unbelievers  are  unhappy  with  the 
same  limitation.  The  two  classes  t  here  are  dis- 
tinct and  separated  bv  an  impassable  chasm 
(Luke  xvi.  28,  26).  On  the  whole  subject  we 
know  what  Scripture  reveals  and  nothing 
more,  nor  can  toe  most  acute  speculations 
add  a  particle  to  our  real  knowledge. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ba4J  (Arabic,  pilgrimage),  the  name  given 
to  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  is  obliga- 
tory on  every  Mohammedan,  and  so  fatal  to 
many  of  them.  Those  who  survive  bear  the 
epithet  Hadji. 

HadTJaiij  Roman  emperor,  117-88,  had 
adopted  the  idea  of  Plutarch,  that  **  there  is 
only  one  god,  though  the  conceptions  of  him 
mav  vary  very  much,  Greek  or  barbarian, 
and  only  one  religion,  though  the  expression 
of  it  maybe  manifold,  Osiris  and  Apollo." 
To  Christianity  as  to  any  other  positive  relig- 
ion he  felt  indifferent.  The  so-called  persc- 
cntion  of  Hadrian  is  probably  a  mere  fiction, 
Just  as  his  edict  of  toleration  b  a  simple  mis- 


take. It  is  evident  that,  local  and  incidental 
persecutions  excepted,  iJie  Christian  Church 
enjoyed  peace  during  his  whole  reign,  though 
the  peace  of  indifference  and  contempt.  The 
two  apologies,  presented  to  him  in  Athens  by 
Quadratus  and  Aristides,  are  lost.  His  tomb, 
M0U9  Hadriani,  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Baemstedlus,  AdrlaBos,  Reformed  Church 
of  the  Netherlands ;  b.  on  the  island  of 
Schouwen,  the  northernmost  of  the  province 
of  Zealand,  about  1526 ;  d.  in  Friesland, 
1662.  He  became  a  Protestant  pastor  in  Ant- 
werp in  1667,  and  on  Dec.  1  of  that  year  sent 
a  Latin  letter  to  Henry  II.  Imploring  his  clem- 
ency toward  the  persecuted  Huguenots,  and 
suggested  a  conierence,  like  that  held  at 
Poissy  in  1662.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  church  in  London,  1660 ; 
banished  for  Anabaptist  views  (1560) ;  re- 
called and  again  banished  (1661).  His  Book 
of  Martyrs,  in  Dutch,  was  the  first  published 
in  Holland  (Emden  ?  1660),  and  has  been  very 
often  republished,  e.g.,  Leyden,  1747. 

BsBrvtioo  oomburendo,  da,  "  an  act  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  against  the  Lol- 
lards, bv  which  bishops  were  allowed  to  ar- 
rest ana  imprison  all  preachers  of  heresy,  or 
owners  of  heretical  books ;  and  a  refusal  to 
abjure,  or  a  relapse  after  abjuration,  enabled 
them  to  hand  over  Uie  heretic  to  the  secular 
power,  to  be  committed  to  the  flames  without 
waitingfor  the  consent  of  the  crown."  Ben- 
ham,  Diet,  of  Relig,  (s.v.).  It  was  repealed 
under  Charles  II. 

Havtsar  (Hetaer),  Ludwig,  Anabaptist ;  b. 
at  Bischofszell,  n^r  St.  (Hll,  Switzerland, 
about  1500 ;  beheaded  for  bigamy  at  Con- 
stance, Feb.  8,  1620.  He  was  educated  at 
Freiburg,  in  Breisgau ;  embraced  the  Refor- 
mation m  its  Zwinglian  form,  but  after  a  time 
joining  the  Anabaptists  he  was  expelled  from 
the  cities  of  the  Reformed  faith.  See  art. 
Ajtabaptibts,  p.  20,  col.  1. 

Ha'-gar  (flight),  an  Egyptian  bondwoman 
in  the  household  of  Sarah,  who  being  barren 

gave  her  to  Abraham  as  a  secondary  wife, 
ut  afterward  when  she  had  borne  a  child 
treated  her  harshly.  Twice  she  fled,  and  the 
second  time  did  not  return  (Qen.  xvi.  xxi.). 
Paul  refers  to  Hagar  (Gal.  iv.  26)  as  tkiyipe  of 
the  law  and  its  bondage.  T.  W.  C. 


a  people  dwelling  efist  of  the 
Jordan  (1  Chron.  v.  10,  10,  20,  xxvii.  81). 
They  are  usually  regarded  as  having  been 
named  after  Hagar.  In  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  Ishmaelitcs. 

T.  W.  C. 

Bagenan  (16  m.  n.  of  Strassbui^),  Oonfar* 
anoe  of  (1640),  called  by  Charles  y.,  or  rather 
King  Ferdinand,  for  the  settlement  of  a  plan 
of  union  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  The  former's  deputation  em- 
braced the  papal  nuncio  Morone,  and  the  the- 
ologians Eck,  Faber,  and  Coclilftus  ;  and  the 
latter *s  Brenz,  Capito,  Osiander,  Cruciger, 
and  Myconius  (considerations  for  Luther's 
safety  prevented  his  attendance,  and  Melanch- 
Ihon  was  sick).    The  conference  lasted  from 
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June  12  to  July  16,  and  although  in  itself 
fruitlesB,  it  prei>ared  the  way  for  the  Worms' 
colloquy,  Xqv.,  1540.  (Of.  Relnhold  Moses, 
Bdigioniverhandlungen  zu  Hagenau  umi 
Worm$,  1540  u.  1541,  Jena,  1889.) 

Hagenbaoh,  Sari  Rndo)^ ,  D.D.  (Basel, 
1829),  Swiss  Reformed  theologian;  b.  at 
Basel,  March  4,  1801 ;  d.  there,  June  7,  1874. 
He  studied  at  Basel,  Bonn,  and  Berlin ;  be- 
came privat  docent  at  Basel,  1823  ;  professor 
extraordinary,  1824 ;  ordinary,  1829.  From 
1833  he  delivered  public  lectures  in  Basel,  and 
out  of  these  sprang  his  popular  church  history 
{Kirehenoeschiehte,  Leipzig,  1869-72,  7  vols., 
n.e.  by  rTippold,  1885  sqq.),  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  the  19th  century  (partially  trans- 
lated. History  of  the  Beformation^  Edinburgh, 
1878,  2  vols. ;  History  of  the  Church  in  tlie 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries^  trans,  by 
Bishop  Hurst,  New  York,  1869,  2  vols.),  so 
well  known  for  its  clear  narrative  and  com- 

Setent  learning.  From  1845  to  1868  he  edited 
)a8  Kirehenbiatt fUr  die  rtformierte  Schweiz, 
Two  of  his  books  have  been  very  useful.  The- 
ologiccU  Encydopcedia  and  Met/iodology  (Leip- 
zig, 1888,  11th  ed.  by  Kautzsch,  1884,  £ng. 
trans,  by  Crooks  and  Hurst,  New  York,  1884) 
and  History  of  Christian  Doctriites  (1840,  6th 
edi.  by  KarlBenrath,  1888,  Eng.  trans.  from5lh 
ed.,  Edinburgh.  1880,  8  vols.).  Many  of  his 
sermons  have  been  published  (Basel,  1858-75, 
9  vols.),  for  he  was  an  admired  preacher,  also 
poems  (2d  ed.,  1863).  (See  his  life  by  Finsler, 
Basel,  1874,  and  Eppler,  Gtitersloh,  1875.) 


— ftg^-ga-da,  one  of  the  two  traditional  meth- 
ods 01  interpretation  that  prevailed  among  the 
Jews.  It  was  illustrative  and  practical,  and 
took  in  a  great  wealth  of  legend  and  allegory. 
It  stood  in  contrast  with  the  Halakha,  which 
was  strictly  legal,  and  introduced  innumer- 
able casuistic  distinctions  designed  to  meet 
every  conceivable  case  that  mignt  arise.  Dr. 
Deutsch  says,  "  If  the  HalakhA  was  the  iron 
bulwark  around  the  nationality  of  Israel,  the 
Haggada  was  a  maze  of  flowery  walks  within 
those  fortress  walls."  T.  W.  C. 

Hag^-ga-i  {festive),  a  post-exilian  propliet 
of  whose  life  nothing  is  known.  He  prophe- 
sied during  tha  second  vear  of  Darius  Hys^ 
taspes.  B.C.  520.  The  rebuilding  of  the  tem- 
ple, begun  by  Zerubbabel  14  years  before, 
had  been  interrupted  by  a  royal  decree,  but 
when  a  new  monarch  ascended  the  throne, 
the  Jews  showed  themselves  indifferent  and 
did  not  resume  the  work.  Haggai  severely 
rebuked  them  for  their  neglect  and  roused 
them  into  activity,  whereupon  they  received 
the  promise  of  Jehovah's  presence  and  aid 
(ch.  i.  1-1^.  Yet  they  became  despondent, 
and  Haggai  assured  them  that  the  latter  glor^ 
of  the  house  would  exceed  the  former,  and  it 
would  be  filled  with  the  desirable  things  of 
all  nations  (ii.  1-9).  Two  months  later  he  ad- 
dressed them  again,  explaining  past  calamities 
as  the  fruit  of  sin,  and  promising  henceforth 
a  rich  blessing  (ii.  10-19).  This  was  followed 
bv  a  final  address,  predicting  an  overthrow 
01  the  surrounding  nations  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  Judah  (ii.  20-23).  The  style  of  Hag- 
gai is  prosaic,  yet  occasionally  marked  by  pas- 
sages of  great  vivacity  and  Impressiveness. 


The  best  exposition  is  that  of  McCurdy  in 
the  Schaff-Lango  Commentary.      T.  W.  C. 

Baglographa  (sacred  writinffs),  the  name 
given  by  the  Jews  to  the  third  division  of  the 
Old  Testament,  consisting  of  the  5  poetical 
books,  Ruth,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  Esther,  Lamentations,  and  Daniel. 

T.  W.  C. 

Hagiolatry  (the  worship  of  saints)  \a  com- 
mon alike  m  the  Roman  and  Greek  com- 
munions, but  Is  properly  rejected  by  Protes- 
tants as  superstitious,  illusory,  and  derogatory 
to  the  honor  that  is  due  to  (iod  alone. 

T.  W.  C. 

Bague,  The,  Apologetical  Society  of 
(Haapsdie  Oenootsehap  tot  Verdediging  tan  den 
Christelijken  Oodsdtenst),  was  founded  in 
1785  by  a  number  of  evangelical  theologians 
to  combat  current  deism  and  rationalism.  It 
has  done  good  service  and  issued  manv  useful 
apologetical  works.  Prizes  are  given  for  such 
essavs,  and  the  lists  are  open  to  scholars  of  all 
lands. 

Bahiroth.    Bee  Pihahtroth. 

Bahn,  Johann  Michael,  b.  son  of  a  peasant 
at  Altdorf,  WUrtembersr  (24  m.  n.e.  from 
Constance),  Feb.  2,  1758 ;  d.  at  Sindlingen, 
WUrtemberg,  1819.  Influenced  by  reading 
Boehme  and  Oetinger,  he  laid  emphasis  on 
sanctification  and  oppoised  the  excessive  stress 
put  upon  justification  by  Lutiierans  gener- 
all V.  For  tliese  views  he  was  repeatedly  pub- 
liclv  rebuked  bv  the  ecclesiastical  authoritiee, 
and  was  therefore  elad  to  leave  hie  nMive 
town  many  yeai*s  bexore  his  death.  He  advo- 
cated his  views  in  books  and  addresses,  and 
they  are  still  held  by  many  in  Wiirtemt)erg 
who  are  called  Michelians,  but  do  not  exactly 
form  a  sect,  as  they  have  not  separated  from 
the  state  church.  They  meet  among  them- 
selves, and  twice  a  year  in  convention. 

Bail,  the  vapor  of  the  upper  air  suddenly 
condensed  into  drops  and  frozen  into  irregu- 
lar spheroids,  which  fall  to  the  earth  and  are 
sometimes  very  destructive.  It  was  one  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.),  and  the  more 
terrible  because  it  rarely  occurred  there.  It 
was  used  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Amorites  at 
Gibeon  (Josh.  x.).  and  is  employed  fl^ra- 
tively  in  Rev.  xvi.  21  to  represent  awful  judg- 
ments. T.  W.  C. 

Bair.  In  E^ypt  men  cut  their  hair  and 
shaved  unless  in  mourninj?,  and  Joseph  did 
likewise  (Gen.  xli.  14).  The  Hebrews  cut 
their  hair  moderately  short,  and  this  was  re- 
quired of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxi.  5) ;  but  in  case 
of  a  vow  the  hair  was  unshorn  (Num.  vi.  5). 
It  was  forbidden  to  round  the  corners  (Lev. 
xix.  27),  in  imitation  of  the  heathen.  Absa- 
lom's hair,  which  weighed  20  shekels  (not  200, 
a  copyist's  error),  was  plainly  an  exception. 
The  apostle  calls  hair  a  woman's  natural  veil 
which  it  is  a  shame  to  put  off  (1  Cor.  zi.  15). 
Lepers  when  cleansed  and  Levites  on  their 
consecration  shaved  the  whole  body  (Lev. 
xiv.  8,  9,  Num.  vlii.  7).  On  festive  occasions 
the  women  plaited,  perfumed,  and  decked 
their  hair  in  many  ways  (Isa.  iii.  24),  which 
led  to  the  apostolic  rebuke  (1  Tim.  iL  9,  1 
Peter  iu,  3).  T.  W.  C. 
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I'-lah,  whither  the  10  tribes  were  carried 
captiv^e,  U  now  probably  identilied  with  a 
province  in  the  northwest  of  Gaulonitis^  called 
Clialcitis  by  Ptolemy,  near  the  Kfiab^ur, 

Halakha,    Bee  Haooadah. 

Haldano,  Jamae  Alazander,  Baptist ;  b. 
at  Dundee,  July  14,  1768 ;  d.  at  £dinburffh, 
Feb.  8.  1851.  He  served  in  the  navy,  1785- 
03,  rising  from  midshipman  to  master,  and 
then  began  an  itinerant  ministry  and  Joined 
in  the  projects  of  his  brother  Robert.  In 
1799  he  took  charge  of  a  congregation  in 
Edinburgh,  for  which  his  brother  built  "  the 
Tabernacle,**  1801 ;  hare  he  preached  till 
death.  In  1808  he  avowed  Baptist  opinions. 
Among  his  works  are  Man's  Uespannbilityf 
Edinburgh.  1843  ;  The  Atonement,  1847,  6th 
ed.,  1877,  and  an  Exposition  of  OakUiam, 
184a 

Haldana,  Rob«rt,  brother  of  James  A. ;  b. 
in  London.  Feb.  28,  1764 ;  d.  in  Edinburgh, 
Dec  12,  1842.  After  three  years  hi  the  navy, 
1780-^,  he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Airlhrey  In 
1786,  and  in  1798  entered  on  a  religious  life 
of  great  activity  and  beneficence.  Foiled  in 
a  pUn  for  mission  work  in  India,  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  organized  in  Dec.,  1797,  a  society 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  at  home, 
erected  many  places  of  worship,  expending 
$850,000  before  1812,  and  educated  800  mhi- 
feters.  In  1816,  at  Geneva,  he  influenced 
Jialan,  Merle  d'Aubign4,  and  numerous 
students  ;  at  Montauban,  in  1817,  he  pursued 
a  similar  course.  He  published  Etidenee  and 
Authority  of  Bevelatian,  London,  1816,  2d  ed. 
1884,  2  vols.  ;  The  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  Proved  to  be  Canonical  and  their 
Verbal  Inspiration  Maintained  andEstabhshed, 
Edinburgh,  1830,  7th  ed.  1877 ;  Exposition 
of  Romans,  1885.  2d  ed.  1874.  The  latter 
appeared  first  in  French.  1819.  (See  memoirs 
of  the  brothers  by  A.  Haldane,  1852,  2d  ed. 
1854.)  F.  M.  B. 

Bala,  Bdward  BT«r«tt,  S.T.D.  (Harvard 
Uni-versity,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1879),  Uni- 
tarian ;  b.  in  Boston,  April  8,  1822 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College,  1889  ;  studied  theol- 
ogy privately ;  was  pastor  at  Worcester, 
1846-56,  and  since  that  time  pastor  of  tlie 
South  Congregational  Church,  Boston.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  National  Unitarian 
Council  of  American  Churches,  1882*84.  He 
is  a  power  in  various  philanthropic  enter- 
prises, and  by  his  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten  (Bos- 
ton, 1870)  started  the  **  Harry  Wordsworth" 
and  similar  organizations  for  practical  Chris- 
tianity. He  edited  the  Christian  Examiner, 
the  orcan  of  his  denomination,  1857-63  ;  Old 
and  iv0W,  a  semi-theological  magazine,  1870- 
75,  and  Lend  a  Hand :  a  Record  of  Progress 
and  Journal  of  Organised  Charity,  since  its 
establishment  (1886).  His  writings  are  mostly 
abort,  humorous  sketches,  but  two  of  them 
in  a  serious  Tein,  The  Man  Without  a  Country 
(Boston,  1863)  and  In  His  Name  (1874),  are 
daflsical.  He  is  also  a  historical  scholar,  and 
contributed  to  Justin  Winsor's  History  of 
Boston  and  History  of  America  ;  his  most  am- 
bitions work  in  this  line  is  Franklin  in  France 
(1887-88^  2  vols.). 


Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  (1671) ;  b.  at  Alderley.  Gloucester- 
shire, Nov.  1,  1609  ;  d.  there,  Dec.  26,  1676. 
Bred  in  Puritan  principles,  and  intended  for 
the  ministry,  he  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College.  Oxford,  and  entered  Lincoln's  Inn, 
1629.  At  first  neutral  between  king  and  Par- 
liament, he  signed  the  League  and  Covenant, 
and  sat  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  Crom- 
well made  him  a  Judge  in  1658,  and  Charles 
II.  knighted  him,  1660,  and  placed  him  at  the 
he&d  di  the  court  of  exchequer.  He  executed 
two  women  as  witches,  and  sentBunyan  to 
prison,  but  maintained  the  highest  character 
professionally  and  personally,  and  was  inti- 
mate with  Baxter.  His  Moral  and  Religiont 
Works,  chiefly  posthumous,  were  edited  by 
T.  Thirlwall,  London,  1805,  2  vols.,  with  a 
life  by  Bishop  Burnet.  (See  also  memoirs  by 
J.  B.  Williams,  1836.)  F.  M.  B. 

Hales,  John,  "  the  ever-memorable  ;"  b.  at 
Bath,  April  19,  1584  ;  d.  at  Oxford.  May  19, 
1656.  He  entered  Corpus  Chrisli  College,  Ox- 
ford. 1597  ;  became  a  lellow  of  Merton,  1606, 
and  Greek  professor,  1612 ;  fellow  of  Eton, 
1618,  where  he  mostly  lived.  His  Letters  from 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  which  he  attended,  1618,  ex- 
plain his  change  from  Calvinism  to  Latitudi* 
narianism.  His  Trart  Concerning  Schism  oU 
fended  Laud,  who  afterward  (16&)  gave  him 
a  canonry  at  Windsor,  whence  he  was  ejected 
by  the  Furitans.  He  had  vast  learning,  but 
disliked  to  display  it.  Clarendon  called  him 
"  one  of  the  least  men  in  the  kingdom,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Europe."  His 
Oolden  R^nains  appeared,  London,  1659, 
and  again  1673,  1688,  and  1750.  His  whole 
works  werepublished,  Glasgow,  1765, 8  vols., 
by  Lord  Hailes,  who  modernized  the  lan- 
guage. (See  also  TuUoch's  Rational  Theol- 
ogy, 1872.)  F.  M.  B. 

Half  Oommonion,  the  withholding  of  the 
cup  from  the  laity  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

Half-way  Ooranant,  an  arrangement  in 
New  England,  after  the  year  1662,  by  which 
parents,  themselves  baptized,  might  present 
their  children  for  baptism,  by  **  owning  the 
covenant."  though  not  professing  regenera- 
tion, and  not  gaining  thereby  the  right  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  the 
result  of  an  unexpected  condition  of  things. 
The  original  principle  of  the  immigrants  into 
New  England  had  been  that  none  should  be 
admitted  to  the  churches  who  did  not  profess 
to  have  been  regenerated,  and  that  only  the 
children  of  church-members  should  be  bap- 
tized. It  was,  of  course,  expected  that  the 
successive  generations  would  come  forward 
and  unite  with  the  churches  and  have  their 
children  In  due  time  baptized.  But  before 
the  year  1650  it  was  evident  that  there  were 
large  numbers  among  the  **  children"  of  the 
first  colonists  who  would  not  seek  admission 
to  the  churches,  and  so  the  ''grandchildren" 
were  left  without  baptism,  and  were  thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  current  view,  out  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  in  a  condition  little  better  than 
pagans.  It  Is  often  said  that  the  object  of  the 
arrangement  was  to  open  the  doors  of  church- 
membership  to  larger  numbcn   that   th^ 
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might  hare  the  right  of  suffrage ;  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  euch  a  motive  in  the  discussions 
of  the  times,  nor  any  reason  for  such  an  one, 
since  in  1662,  before  the  half-way  covenant 
had  got  any  liold  upon  the  churcties,  Charles 
II.  compelled  MasMchusetts  to  give  up  the 
religious  qualification  for  suffrage.  It  was  a 
matter  of  the  *'  covenant. "  Resistance  to  the 
proposed  practice  was  obstinate,  and  the 
progress  of  the  half-way  covenant  slow.  The 
form  used  in  the  Old  North  in  Boston  after 
1602  embraced  the  following  clause  :  *'  You 
...  do  here  give  up  yourself  to  Gk)d  in 
Christ ;  promidng  with  his  help  to  endeavor 
a  walk  according  to  the  rules  oi  that  holy  re- 
ligion all  your  days  ;  choosing  of  Gkxl  as  your 
b^t  good  and  your  last  end,  and  Christ  as  the 
prophet  and  priest  and  king  of  your  soul  for- 
ever." But  this  was  taken  without  profes- 
sion of  regeneration  I  The  gradual  eiiect  of 
the  scheme  was  to  maintain  tne  sacrament  of 
baptism,  to  be  sure,  but  to  lead  to  the  neglect 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  so  prepare  for  the 
final  i^xtinction  or  the  churches.  Hence  Solo- 
mon Stoddard  of  Northampton  proposed  in  a 
sermon,  in  1707,  to  admit  those  confessedly 
unregenerate  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  hope 
of  their  conversion.  Under  this  arrangement, 
which  was  extensively  adopted,  the  churches 
declined  greatly  in  piety,  till  in  1749  Edwards 
publisheahis  Qualifications  far  Full  Commun- 
ton.  The  controversy  which  resulted  from 
bis  return  from  the  position  of  Stoddard,  his 
predecessor,  to  the  old  New  England  view 
terminated  in  his  dismission  from  r^orthamp- 
ton  ;  but  his  views,  taken  up  by  the  disciples 
of  the  "  new'*  or  "  Edwardean  divinity  (see 
art.  New  England  Thboloot)  graaually 
prevailed.  Hopkins  and  Bellamy  were  espe- 
cially active  in  establishine  new  churches 
upon  the  more  ancient  founaations.  Still  the 
half-way  covenant  continued  to  be  practised 
in  some  churches  till  late  in  the  present  cen- 
tury (Cambridge  till  1828),  but  was  finally, 
with  the  close  of  the  Unitarian  controversy 
(1888),  universally  surrendered  by  orthodox 
Congregational  churches.  F.  H.  F. 

HaU,  (Ohristoph«r)  Newman,  LL.B.  (Lon- 
don University,  1855),  Congregational ist ;  b. 
at  Kaidstone,  Kent,  85  m.  e.s.e.  of  London, 
Eng.,  May  22,  1816 ;  educated  at  Totteridgc 
and  at  Highbury  College  ;  graduated  B.A.  at 
the  University  of  London,  1841  ;  was  minister 
of  the  Albion  Congregational  Church,  Hull, 
1842-54  :  since  that  time  minister  of  the  Sur- 
rey Chapel  (Rowland  Hill's),  Blackfriars 
Road,  London,  which  in  1876  was  removed 
to  Christ  Church,  on  the  Westminster  Bridge 
Road.  He  is  the  author  of  the  tracts  Come  to 
Jesus  (London,  1846 ;  of  it  nearly  8,000,000 
copies  have  been  circulated  in  upward  of  20 
languages),  It  is  I  (1848,  of  the  English  ed. 
139.000  copies  up  to  1885),  FolUno  Jesus  (246,- 
000  copies  of  the  English  ed.  up  to  1885) ;  and 
of  the  volumes  TM^Land  of  tJie  Forum  and 
tlu  Vatican  (travels),  1852,  n.c.,  1859  ;  Confiict 
and  Victory  (biography  of  his  father,  J.  V. 
Hall),  1865,  n.e..  1874  ;  The  Lord's  Prayer: 
a  Practical  Meditation,  1888,  2d  ed.,  1889. 

Ball,  Oordon,  Congregationalist,  first  Am- 
erican missionary  to  Sombay  ;  b.  At  Tolland 


(then  West  Granville),  Mass.,  April  8,  1784 ; 
d.  at  Bombay,  March  20,  1826.  He  grad- 
uated  at  Williams  College,  1808  ;  studied  the- 
ology at  Andover,  1810 ;  was  ordained  for 
the  foreign  work  at  Salem,  Feb.  6,  1812,  and, 
after  being  refused  permission  to  labor  at 
Calcutta,  reached  Bombay  Feb.  11,  1813. 
With  S.  Newell  he  wrote  The  Conversion 
of  the  World,  Andover,  1818.  He  had  Just 
finished  revising  the  New  Testament  in 
Mahratta  when,  after  18  years'  faithful  ser- 
vice, he  was  attacked  by  cholera.  His  me- 
moir, by  H.  Bardwell,  appeared,  Andover 
and  Ghisgow,  1884.  F.  M.  B. 

Hall,  John,  D.D.  (Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College,  Washhigton,  Pa.,  1866),  LL.D. 
(College  01  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1885,  and 
Washm^on  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Va.,  1^),  Presbyterian;  b.  in  County  Ar- 
magh, Ireland,  tfuly  81.  1829 ;  graduated 
from  the  Royal  College  and  then  from  the 
General  Assembly's  Theological  College,  both 
in  Belfast ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1849, 
and  labored  for  three  years  as  the  "  students' 
missionary"  in  the  West  of  Ireland  ;  became 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Armagh,  1852 ;  collegiate  pastor  of  Mary's 
Abbey,  Dublin,  1858,  and  pastor  of  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City,  1867.  Since  1882  he  has  also  been  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  He  receives,  however,  no  salary,  and 
the  administration  is  carried  on  by  the  vice- 
chancellor.  He  is  the  author  of  several  vol- 
umes, of  which  may  be  mentioned  Ood's 
Word  TlvroMgk  Preaching  (Lyman  Beecher 
lectures  at  Yale  Seminary),  New  York,  1875  ; 
A  Christian  Uome,  How  to  Make  and  Bote  to 
Maintain  It,  1888. 

Ball,  John  Vine,  Congregationalist  lay- 
man, b.  at  Diss.  Norfolk,  19  m.  s.  of  Nor- 
wich, March  14,  1774 ;  d.  at  Maidstone, 
Kent,  84  m.  e.s.e.  of  London,  Sept.  22,  1860. 
He  zealously  advocated  total  abstinence  and 
wrote  a  tract,  The  Sinner's  Friend  (London, 
1886),  of  which  over  a  million  copies  have 
been  circulated  in  28  languages  and  290 
editions.  His  autobiography,  edited  by  his 
son,  Newman  Hall,  appeared  1865. 

F.  M,  B. 

Hall,  Joseph,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1612).  bishop 
of  Norwich  ;  b.  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  Lei- 
cestershire, 18  m.  s.  of  Derby,  July  1,  1574 ; 
d.  at  Higbam,  near  Norwich,  Sept.  8,  1656. 
While  at  Emmanuel  College.  Cambridge,  he 
published  his  Satires  (London,  1597),  which 
Pope  praised  extravagantly.  He  became  rector 
of  Halsted,  Suffolk,  1601,  and  of  Wallham, 
Essex,  1612.  His  Bfpistles  appeared  1608-11, 
and  his  Contemplations  1612-15.  James  I., 
whom  he  flattered  grossly,  made  him  dean  of 
Worcester  in  1617,  ana  the  next  year  sent 
him  as  commissioner  to  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
His  Via  Media,  1622,  exhibits  his  moderation 
and  desire  for  peace.  He  declined  the  sec  of 
Gloucester,  16S4,  but  accepted  that  of  Exeter, 
1627,  and  was  translated  to  Norwich.  1641. 
His  Protestantism  was  set  forth  in  The  Old 
Bdigion,  1628,  and  his  church  principles  in 
J^pisGopacy  by  Divine  Right  Asserted,  1040. 
He  was  in  favor  neither  with  Laud  nor  with 
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the  Puritans,  and  gained  little  advantage  from 
bis  last  see,  being  imprisoned  in  1642  with  10 
other  prelates,  and  his  revenues  soon  after 
sequestrated.  In  1647  he  retired  to  a  farm  at 
Higham.  His  later  books  are,  Explieation  of 
aU  the  Hard  Texts,  1684 ;  Christian  Mtdita- 
turns,  1640,  and  Mundvs  alter  et  idem,  a  Latin 
romance,  1648.  His  complete  works  have 
been  edited  in  10  vols,  by  J.  Pratt,  1808,  and 
in  13  yols.  bv  his  descendant  P.  Hall,  1880. 
His  I4fe  ana  2\mss,  by  J.  Jones,  appeared 
1^.  Bishop  Hall  is  much  valued  for  elo- 
quence, learning,  wisdom,  and  piety,  and  has 
been  compared  to  Jeremy  Taylor. 

P.  Jft.  S. 

Hall,  Robert,  Baptist ;  b.  at  Arnsby,  near 
Leicester,  May  2,  1764 ;  d.  at  Bristol,  Peb. 
21,  1881.  Peeble  in  body  but  precocious  in 
mind,  at  9  he  had  read  Butler's  Analogy  and 
Edwards  On  the  Will,  After  studying  at 
Northampton  and  Bristol,  and  receiving  or- 
dination at  16,  he  entered  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  graduated  1785.  He  was  at 
Bristol  1785-90  as  classical  tutor  and  assistant 
pastor  to  Dr.  Evans ;  pastor  at  Cambridge, 
1790-1806  ;  at  Leicester,  1806-26,  and  thence- 
forward at  the  Bioadmead  Chapel,  Bristol. 
A  disease  of  the  spine  and  kidneys,  which  in- 
flicted frequent  torture,  could  not  destroy  his 
industrv  and  cheerfulness  ;  his  mental  powers, 
clouded  for  a  time  about  1805,  emerged  more 
brilliant  than  before.  At  60  he  learned  Italian 
in  order  to  read  Dante.  He  was  a  fascinating 
talker,  and  unsurpassed  in  the  pulpit ;  the 
few  sermons  which  he  put  forth  from  time  to 
time  gidned  him  great  reputation.  He  was 
an  or&odox  liberal,  holding  Calvinistic  opin- 
ions, but  opposed  to  close  communion,  an 
early  supporter  of  missions,  and  interested  in 
every  movement  of  the  times.  His  position 
as  the  foremost  preacher  of  his  day  was  hardl v 
disputed.  Du^ald  Stewart  credited  him  with 
**  language  in  its  perfection,''  and  the  Quar- 
terly  called  him  **  more  massive  than  Addi- 
son, more  easy  and  unconstrained  than  John- 
son, more  sober  than  Burke.'*  His  works 
were  collected  by  Dr.  0.  Gregory  In  6  vols., 
London,  1881-82.  Fifty  Sermons,  reported  by 
T.  Qrinfield.  appeared  1843.  Reminiscences, 
etc.,  of  him  have  been  published  by  J.  Greene, 
1882 ;  J.  W.  Morris,  1848,  and  P.  Trestrail, 
1879.    (See  also  a  life  by  E.  P.  Hood,  1881.) 

P.  M.  B. 


•lei  (praise),  the  name  of  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  hymnal  service,  viz.,  Ps.  cziii.-cxviii., 
Booietimes  called  the  Egyptian  Hallel,  because 
clianted  when  the  Paschal  lambs  were  slain 
according  to  the  ordinance  tirst  made  in 
Egypt.  The  Great  Hallel  meant  the  response 
repeated  after  every  verse  in  Ps.  cxxxvi.  The 
*'  hymn"  sung  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples 
(Matt.  xxvi.  9b)  was  doubtless  the  second  part 
of  the  Hallel.  T.  W.  C. 

Bal-lo-ln -Jah  (Praise  ye  Jehovah)  is  a 
phrase  occurring  at  the  beginning,  or  the  end, 
or  both,  of  many  Psalms  (civ.  85,  cvi.  1,  cxiii. 
1,  9),  and  therefore  naturally  used  as  a  for- 
mula of  praise.  It  was  sung  by  the  Jews  on 
solemn  days  of  reioicing,  and  readily  passed 
over  into  the  Chrutian  Church  (Rev.  xlx.  1, 
8,  4,  6).  T.  W.  C. 


Ballar^ B«rthold,  the  Reformer  of  Bern; 
b.  at  Aldmgen,  near  Rottweil,  on  the  Neckar, 
Wttrtemberg,  1402  ;  d.  at  Bern,  8witzerUuid» 
Feb.  25, 1586.  He  studied  theology  at  Cologne 
(1510-12)  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
divinity  ;  became  teacher  at  Rottweil,  1512 ; 
in  Bern,  1518 ;  there  preacher,  1519 ;  canon 
and  "people's  priest,  1520.  In  early  life 
(1507)  he  lormea  a  friendship  with  Mcfanch* 
thon,  and  in  1621  with  Zwingli,  and  in  1523 
he  openly  defended  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  took  part  in  the  Baden  Colloquy  of 
1526,  and  in  the  Bern  Disputation  of  1528, 
and  drew  up  the  Reformation  edict  for  the 
latter  city,  Feb.  7,  1528.  (See  his  life  by 
Kirchhofer,  Ztlrich,  1828,  and  by  Pestalozzi, 
Elberfeld,  1861.) 

Balo,  an  astronomical  term,  denoting  the 
luminous  circle  seen  around  the  sun  or  moon, 
and  thus  applied  to  the  circle  of  light,  the 
nimbus,  surrounding  the  head  of  a  saint  in 
all  mediieval  representations. 


{hot  or  multitude),  a  son  of  Noah, 
noted  for  his  irreverence  to  his  father  (Gen. 
ix.  22),  and  as  the  father  of  Cush,  Mizraim, 
Phut,  and  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  6),  who  founded 
many  nations.  Egypt  is  called  "  the  land  of 
Ham"  (Ps.  IxxviU.  51,  cv.  27,  cvi.  22). 

T.  W.  C. 


(.splendid),  prime  minister  of 
Aliasuerus,  kinff  of  Persia.  To  revenge  him- 
self on  Mordecai  he  plotted  the  extermination 
of  the  Jews,  but  failed  and  the  evil  fell  on 
himself,  and  he  was  executed  on  the  gallows 
prepared  for  Mordecai  (Esther  iii.-vii.).  He 
is  called  an  **  Agagite,"  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  the  race  of  the  Amalekites. 

T.  W,  C. 

Hamann.  Johann  Q«o>g,  *'  the  Magus  of 
the  North,''  German  Protestant  layman ;  b. 
at  K5nig8berg,  Aug.  27,  1780  ;  d.  at  MUnster, 
June  21,  1788.  He  studied  in  his  native  city  ; 
was  first  merchant,  then  editor  of  a  newspaper 
there,  and  exerted  a  wide  influence  by  reason 
of  his  pamphlets  full  of  ardent  piety.  His 
collected  writings  appeared,  Berlin,  1821-48, 
8  vols.  (See  his  life  by  Poel,  Hamburg,  1874- 
76,  2  vols.) 

Ha'-math  (fortress),  an  important  city  of 
Syria  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  founded 
bv  a  son  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  18),  the  key  of 
Northern  Palestine.  It  is  often  noticed  as 
Israel's  northern  boundary  (Num.  xiii.  21, 
Josh.  xiii.  5).  Independent  in  David's  time, 
it  came  under  Solomon's  control  (2  Chron. 
viii.  4).  It  became  independent  afterward, 
but  was  recovered  by  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings 
xiv.  28).  It  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians  (2 
Kings  xviii.  84,  Isa.  x.  9).  Amos  (vi.  2)  calls 
it ' '  Hamath  the  Great. "  It  is  now  a  Turkish 
city,  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Orontes,  and 
has  80,000  inhabitanU.  T.  W.  C. 

Bamath-Zobah,  a  city  which  Solomon  con- 
quered (2  Chron.  viii.  8),  but  which  cannot 
now  be  identified.  T.  W.  C. 

Hamilton,  James,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  ;  b. 
at  Lonend,  Paisley,  Nov.  27,  1U14 ;  d.  in 
London,  Nov.  24,  1867.  From  1841  he  was 
minister  in  Regent's  Square^  London,  and 
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eminent  both  as  a  preacher  and  an  author. 
Of  his  lAfe  in  Earnest  (London,  1844)  and 
M<mnt  of  Olives,  the  66th  1000  appeared  1852- 
58.  His  other  books  are,  Harp  on  the  Wil- 
lofM.  1843 ;  Church  in  the  House,  1846 ;  Hoyal 
Preacher,  1851 ;  Lamp  and  Lantern,  1858  ; 
Lives  of  Bunyan,  Henry,  and  Hall,  1858 ; 
Emblems  from  Eden,  1855 ;  Hapipy  Home, 
1861.  His  works  were  collected  in  6  vols., 
1853.  His  life  was  written  by  William  Ar- 
not,  1870.  F.  M.  B. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  first  martyr  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation  ;  b.  about  1504,  at  Kincavel, 
Linlithgow,  or  Stanehouse,  Lanark  (his 
father's  estates),  or,  as  some  say,  at  Glasgow  ; 
d.  at  St.  Andrews,  Feb.  29,  1528.  He  was  of 
noble  and  even  royal  descent,  his  mother 
being  a  granddaughter  of  James  II.  Two  of 
his  cousins  were  bishops ;  he  was  intended 
for  the  same  dignity,  and  at  18  made  abbot  of 
Feme,  Rosshire.  After  studying  at  Paris, 
where  he  became  M.A.  in  1520,  and  at  Lou- 
vain,  where  he  was  influenced  by  Erasmus, 
he  entered  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
1528,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
Oct.  8,  1524.  Accused  of  heresy,  he  retired 
in  1526  to  Marburg  in  Hesse,  where  his  re- 
forming views  were  confirmed  by  intercourse 
with  Tyndale  and  Lambert.  Imprudently  re- 
turning to  Scotland  in  1527,  he  preached 
about  Linlithgow,  and  married.  Enticed  by 
Archbishop  Bieaton  to  St.  Andrew's,  under 
pretence  of  a  conference,  in  Jan.,  1528,  he  was 
for  some  weeks  treated  courteously  and  al- 
lowed full  freedom  of  speech.  Arrested  Feb. 
28,  he  was  tried  next  day  in  the  cathedral  for 
"  detestable  opinions,"  condemned,  given  over 
to  the  secular  power,  and  at  once  burned  be- 
fore* the  gate  of  St.  Salvador's  College.  His 
death  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  Refor- 
mation ;  as  one  of  Beaton's  retainers  said,  his 
"  reek  infected  as  many  as  it  did  blow  upon." 
His  Pat  rick*  s  Places,  written  in  Latin,  was 
translated  by  J.  Frith,  London,  1582,  n.  e. 
1807.  His  story  has  been  told  by  Dr.  P. 
Loriraer.  Edinburgh,  1857,  and  T.  P.  John- 
ston, London,  1882.  F.  M.  B. 


L-math  (hot  springs),  a  fortified  cit^  in 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  85),  probably  identical 
with  the  Hammam,  or  *'  warm  springs,"  about 
one  mile  south  of  Tiberias,  whose  waters  are 
used  for  bathing  and  considered  to  have  great 
medicinal  qualities.  T.  W.  C. 

Hammond,  Henry,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1689). 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Chertsey,  Surrey, 
20  m.  w.  by  s.  of  London,  Aug.  26  (or  18), 
1605  ;  d.  at  Westwood,  Worcestershire,  April 
25,  1660.  He  went  in  1618  from  Eton  to 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  became  a  fel- 
low, 1625  ;  rector  of  Penshurst,  Kent,  1688  ; 
archdeacon  of  Chichester,  1648 ;  chaplain  to 
Charles  I.,  1645-47  ;  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
1645,  and  sub-dean,  1648,  but  soon  deprived, 
and  retired  to  Westwood.  His  appointment 
to  the  see  of  Worcester  was  prevented  only 
by  his  death.  He  was  a  man  ot  ^reat  learning 
and  high  character.  His  Catechism  appeared, 
London,  1644 ;  Paraphrase  and  Annotations 
upon  the  New  Testament,  1658 ;  On  the  Psalms, 
1659  ;  his  works,  4  vols,  folio,  1674-84,  with 
a  life  by  Bishop  John  Fell,  1661.   F.  M.  B. 


Hampden,  Renn  Diokton,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
18~),  bishop  of  Hereford  ;  b.  in  Barbadoes, 
1798  ;  d.  in  London,  April  28,  1868.  He  en- 
tered Oriel  Cyollege,  Oxford,  1810 ;  became  a 
fellow,  1814 ;  tutor,  1828 ;  principal  of  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  1888 ;  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, 1884 ;  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
1886,  and  bishop  of  Hereford,  1847.  Hia 
Bampton  lectures  on  Scholastic  Philosophy  in 
its  Melation  to  Christian  Theology,  Oxford, 
1888,  8d  ed.  1848,  caused  his  orthodoxy  to 
be  impeached,  and  his  elevation  was  bitterly 
opposed.  Among  his  other  writings  are 
Philosophical  Evidence  of  Christianity,  Lon- 
don, 1827 ;  Sermons,  1886  ;  Fathers  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  1862,  and  contributions  to  Eneyc, 
Britannica  and  Encyc.  Metropolitana. 

F.  M.  B. 

Hampton  Court  Ckmfereiioe,  Saturday, 
Monday,  and  Wednesday,  Jan.  14, 16,  and  18, 
16(K,  between  Prelates  and  Puritans,  under 
the  presidency  of  James  I.,  to  discuss  the 
abuses  complained  of  by  the  Puritans.  It 
had  for  its  upshot  the  revision  of  the  English 
Bible,  now  known  as  the  Authorized  Version, 
which  was  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  John  Rey- 
nolds, cordially  seconded  by  the  king.  Hamp- 
ton (3ourt  is  a  royal  palace,  on  the  Thames, 
15  m.  w.s.w.  of  London. 

Hlttdel,  Oeorg  Fiiedrlch,  musician,  Prot- 
estant layman  ;  b.  at  Halle,  Saxony,  Feb.  28, 
1685  ;  d.  in  London,  April  18,  1759.  In  his 
7th  year  he  was  a  skilful  player  on  tlie  piano 
and  organ,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  t>e  won- 
dered that  he  turned  from  the  study  of  law 
to  that  of  music.  He  rose  to  eminence  in 
G^maxiy,  but  in  1712  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  received  more  appreciation.  In 
1751  he  became  blind.  He  is  now  chiefiv  re* 
membered  by  his  oratorios  of  "  Esther"  (1^), 
"  Israel  in  Egypt"  (1788),  and  especially  the 
**  Messiah"  (1741). 

Handioraft  This  was  more  honorable 
among  the  Jews  than  among  the  heathen,  who 
delegated  manual  labor  to  slaves,  whereas  the 
Rabbins  said,  "  He  who  does  not  teach  his 
son  a  trade  makes  him  a  footpad."  Among 
the  craftsmen  known  to  the  Jews  were  apothe- 
caries (Ex.  XXX.  25,  Eccles.  x.  1),  or  rather 
perfumers  ;  bakers  ;  barbers  (Ezek.  v.  1) ; 
carpenters,  using  such  tools  as  the  rule,  the 
measuring  line,  the  plane,  the  compass,  etc. ; 
carvers  in  wood  and  stone,  employed  in  the 
tat)ernacle  and  the  temple ;  dyers,  colored 
fabrics  being  often  mentioned  ;  engravers  on 
wood  and  stone  (Ex.  xxviif.  9-11) ;  fullers 
(Isa.  vii.  8) ;  masons,  cities  antedating  the 
flood  (Gen.  iv.  17) ;  miners  (Job  xxviii.  1-6) ; 
potters  (Jer.  xviii.  2-6) ;  ship-builders,  only 
for  a  limited  period  (1  Kings  x.  22) :  smiths 
or  workers  in  metal,  among  whom  were  many 
skilled  artisans  in  gold  and  silver  and  bronze  ; 
tanners  and  leather-dressers,  with  one  of  whom 
Peter  lodged  when  in  Joppa  (Acts  ix.  48) ; 
tent-makers,  to  which  class  Paul  belonged 
and  gained  his  living  by  the  art ;  and  weavers, 
especially  women,  of  whom  frequent  mention 
is  made  (2  Kings  xxiii.  7,  1  Chron.  iv.  21, 
Prov.  xxxi.  18,  19).  T.  W.  C. 

Handkerchief.  (Acts  xix.  12.)  The  use  of 
such  articles  was  conmion  among  the  He- 
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brows,  and  to  this  day  the  people  of  the  Orient 
carry  them  in  their  hands.  Often  they  are 
beautifully  wrought  with  the  needle. 

T.  W.  C. 

^'f  **"t  Jjayinff  on  cif  was  of  a  twofold 
nature.  In  the  Mosaic  ritual,  the  offerer  of  a 
sacrifice,  whether  an  individual  or  a  body  of 
eld  Mrs,  laid  hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim 
(Lev.  iv.  4,  15,  24,  20,  etc.),  in  token  of  the 
transfer  of  their  guilt  and  penalty  to  a  divinely 
appointed  substitute.  On  the  great  day  of 
Atonement  this  was  accompanied  bv  an  oral 
confession  of  all  the  sins  of  the  onerer  and 
those  whom  he  represented.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ceremony  was  used  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  persons  to  high  and  holy  undertakinss, 
as  when  Moses  (Num.  xxvii.  18,  28)  formally 
set  apart  Joshua  to  be  his  successor,  thus  ^v* 
ing  official  recognition  of  Jehovah's  choice. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  rite  was  used  to 
indicate  the  bestowment  of  eminent  spiritual 
gifts  XAjcta  viii.  17,  19),  evidently  of  a  super- 
natural character,  and  also  to  indicate  the 
setting  apart  to  ministerial  office  (Acts  ziii.  8, 
1  Tim.  IV.  14,  2  Tim.  i.  6).  As  such  it  is  a 
formal  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  that  mce  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  assumed  or  undertaken  must  come 
from  above.  T.  W.  C. 


I'-nah  (grace),  one  of  the  wives  of  £1- 
kanah,  a  Leviie  of  Ramathaim-zophim,  and 
the  mother  of  Samuel,  whom  she  received  in 
answer  to  prayer,  and  for  whom  she  uttered 
an  admirable  song  of  praise.  She  was  after- 
ward blessed  with  8  sons  and  2  daughters 
(1  SaoL  i.,  ii.).    Compare  Luke  i.  46-55. 

T.  W.  C. 

Baph-ta-rah  (plural,  kaphtaroth)  were  read- 
ing lessons  or  paragraphs  taken  from  the 
pronKesU  for  vse  in  the  synagogues  on  the 
Sabbath  and  feast  days,  in  connection  with 
sections  from  the  law  (Luke  iv.  17,  Acts 
xiU.  15).  ♦  T.  W.  C. 

Ha«ran,  or  Ohanran  (parched),  an  ancient 
city  in  Mesopotamia,  where  Abram  dwelt 
till  his  father,  Terah,  died,  and  then  moved  to 
Canaan.  Nahor  remained,  and  Haran  was 
the  early  home  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xii.,  zxvii.). 
It  is  generally  identified  with  ffarran,  the 
Roman  Oarrae,  on  the  Belik,  about  50  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Euphrates. 

T.  W.  C. 

Barbangh,  Benrr,  D.D.  (Union,  1860) 
(Ckrman),  Keformed ;  b.  near  Waynesbor- 
ough,  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  28,  1817; 
d.  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1867.  After 
laboring  as  a  farmer,  carpenter,  and  teacher, 
he  studied  at  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg, 
184IM8 ;  became  pastor  at  Lewisburg,  1848, 
Lancaster,  1850,  and  Lebanon,  1860  ;  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Mercersburg,  Jan..  1864. 
He  represented  the  advanced  or  "  Mercers- 
bive  theoloffy.*'  He  edited  the  Guardian, 
185$-66,  and  the  Mereertburg  Benew,  1866- 
67,  and  published  Heaven,  Philadelphia,  1848 ; 
Eiavenh/  BeoogniiUar^  1851 ;  Heavenly  Home, 
1858  ;  Faihen  of  the  Brformed  Cfmreh,  1857, 
and  other  prose  works,  besides  Pbem$,  1860, 
and  ^ymm  and  Ohanti,  1861.    One  or  two  of 


his  hymns  are  rather  widely  used.  His  poems 
in  the  *'  Pennsylvania  €krman"  dialect  were 
collected  as  Harbaug?i'$  Harfe,  1870. 

F.  M.  B. 

Bardonin,  Jeanu  Jesuit ;  b.  at  Quimper,  in 
Brittany,  France,  36  m.  8.s.e.  of  Brest,  1646  ; 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  his  16th  year  ; 
devoted  himself  to  literature  in  Paris,  where 
he  d.  Sept.  8,  1729.  He  was  very  learned, 
Imt  so  whimsical  that  it  has  been  wittily  said, 
"  he  tried  for  full  40  years  to  ruin  his  reputa- 
tion for  scholarship,  but  he  did  not  quite  suc- 
ceed. *'  His  edition  of  the  acts  of  the  councils 
(Collectio  .  .  .  Coneiliorum,  Paris,  1715,  12 
vols.,  2d  ed.  by  Coleto,  1728-32,  23  vols.)  is 
his  best  theological  work. 

Bardwiok,  Charles,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Slingsby,  Yorkshire.  Sept.  22.  1821  ;  d. 
near  Luchon,  France,  Aug.  18, 1859.  He  be- 
came fellow  of  St.  Catharine's  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, 18—  ;  was  ordained,  1846-47  ;  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  Queen's  College,  Birming- 
ham, 1853 ;  dlvlnitv  lecturer  in  (King's  Col- 
lege) Cambridge,  1855,  and  archdeacon  of 
Ely,  1859.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  in  climb- 
ing the  Pyrenees.  He  was  an  eminent  scholar 
in  history  and  divinity.  His  chief  works  are 
a  Histoj'y  of  the  (39)  Ai'tieles,  Cambridge, 
1851.  8d  ed.,  1876  ;  a  Htatory  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Middle  Age,  1853,  6lh  ed.,  Stubbs, 
1888;  Reformation,  1856,  9th  ed..  Stubbs, 
1888) ;  Christ  and  otJier  Masters,  1855-59,  4 
parts,  2d  ed.,  1868,  2  vols.  F.  M.  B. 

Hardy,  Robert  Spence,  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary ;  b.  at  Preston,  Lancashire,  July  1,  1808  ; 
d.  at  Headingly.  Yorkshire,  April  16,  1866. 
He  joined  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1825, 
and  was  soon  after  sent  to  Ceylon,  where  he 
labored  28  years,  and  afterward  preached  in 
England.  He  published  The  British  Govern^ 
ment  and  the  Idolatry  of  Ceylon,  London.  1841  ; 
Eastern  Monachism,  1850 ;  A  Manual  of  Bud- 
dhism.  Translated  from  Singhalese  MSS,,  1868, 
2d  ed.  1880 ;  Legends  and  Theories  of  the 
Buddhists,  1866.  He  was  among  the  best  of 
Pali  scholars,  and  his  books  bear  authority. 

F.  M.  B. 

Bare,  Augustaa  William,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  in  Rome,  Nov.  17, 1792 ;  d.  in  Rome, 
Feb.  18.  1884.  He  was  a  fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege. Oxford,  and  from  1829  rector  of  Alton 
Barnes,  Hampshire,  where  he  won  much  re- 
pute as  a  preacher.  His  Sermons  to  a  Country 
Congregation  appeared  in  2  vols.,  London, 
1887,  and  reached  a  7th  ed.  in  1851.  With 
his  brother,  J.  C.  Hare  (q.v.)»  he  wrote  the 
first  series  of  Guesses  at  Truth  1827,  and  is 
celebrated  in  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,  1872, 
by  his  son.  F.  M.  B. 


»,  Julius  Oharles,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  in  the  valley  of  Valdagno,  about  50  m.  w. 
of  Venice,  Italy,  Sept.  13,  1795  ;  d.  at  Hurst- 
monceaux,  Jan.  28.  1855.  Much  of  his 
youth  was  spent  abroad  ;  at  Weimar,  1804-5, 
he  knew  Goethe  and  Schiller.  From  the 
Charterhouse,  London,  he  passed,  in  1812,  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  fellow  and  tutor,  1818  ;  here  Maurice, 
Trench,  and  Sterling  were  among  his  students. 
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After  some  legal  studies  he  took  orders,  1826  ; 
-wrote  part  of  Guesses  at  Trut/i  (1827,  second 
series,  1848),  and  with  his  old  schoolmate, 
Thirlwall,  translated  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  Nie- 
buhr's  History  of  Borne,  1828-»2.  During  a 
visit  to  Rome,  in  1882,  he  met  Bunsen.  In  1^ 
he  entered  upon  the  rich  family  living  of 
Ilurstmonceaux,  where  he  gathered  a  library 
of  12,000  volumes,  notably  rich  in  German 
theology  and  literature.  He  became  arch- 
deacon of  Lewes,  1840 ;  prebendary  of  Chi- 
chester, 1851,  and  chaplain  to  the  queen, 
1833.  He  was  an  evangelical  Broad  Church- 
man, who  disliked  Tractarianism  more  than 
dissent,  and  thoroughly  knew  and  loved  the 
Qermans ;  an  admirer  and  follower  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  strongly  in  sympathy  with  Dr. 
Arnold.  His  character  was  high,  and  he  was 
honored  by  a  wide  range  of  acquaintance. 
His  chief  works  are,  Victory  of  MUth,  Lon- 
don, 1840  ;  CanUst  leith  Rmm,  1842  ;  Mission 
of  the  Comforter,  1846,  2  vols.  ;  Memoir  of 
John  Sterling,  1848  ;  Vindication  of  Luther, 
1854.  2d  ed.  1855;  and  Charges,  1856,  3 
vols.  The  last  contains  a  prefatory  essay  by 
Maurice.  His  memoir,  hv  £.  H.  Plumptre, 
is  prefixed  to  the  latest  eaition  of  Guesses  at 
Ti-uth,  1871.  (Bee  also  Memorials  of  a  Quiet 
Life,  by  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  1872.)        F.  M.  B. 

Harlessy  Oottlob  Ohristoph  Adolf  ▼on, 
German  Lutheran  theologian  ;  b.  at  Nurem- 
berg. Nov.  21,  1806 ;  d.  m  Munich,  Sept.  5, 
1879.  He  was  educated  at  Erlangen  and 
Halle ;  became  professor  in  the  former  uni- 
versitv,  1888  ;  in  Leipzig,  1845  ;  councillor  in 
church  affairs  at  Dresden,  1850  ;  president  of 
the  Protestant  Upper  Consistory  m  Munich, 
1852 ;  retired  on  account  of  bhndness,  Jan. 
1,  1879.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
strict  Lutherans.  Of  his  numerous  books 
there  has  been  translated  his  System  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics  (orig.,  Stuttgart,  1842,  7th  ed., 
1875,  £ng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1868). 


r,  Thomas,  Independent ;  b.  at  Nor- 
wich, in  1715 ;  d.  Nov.  27,  1788,  at  Wattes- 
field,  Suffolk,  where  he  was  pastor  from  1735. 
His*  fame  rests  on  Obsertations  on  Various 
Passages  of  Scripture,  Placing  Them  in  a  New 
Light,  etc.  The  first  two  volumes,  which 
appeared,  London,  1764,  were  translated  into 
German  by  J.  £.  Faber,  1772.  Gaining  much 
help  from  Chardin's  Mss.,  lent  him  by  Bishop 
Leroth,  Harmer  enlarged  his  book  in  1776, 
and  published  two  more  volumes  in  1787. 
The  edition  by  Adam  Clarke,  1808-16,  has  a 
life  of  the  author.  He  also  wrote  Outlines  of 
a  New  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song,  1768. 

F.  M.  B. 

Harmonists,  a  colony  of  Germans  founded 
by  George  Rapp  (b.  in  Wtirtemberg,  1770 ; 
d.  at  Economy,  Pa.,  Aug.  7,  1847),  who,  on 
the  idea  of  restoring  "primitive  Christianity,*' 
gathered  followers  and  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania (1808)  and  established  the  village  of 
Harmony,  Butler  County  ;  moved  to  Indiana, 
and,  on  the  Wabash  river,  established  New 
Harmony  (1815) ;  sold  out  to  Robert  Owen 
(1824),  and  removed  to  Beaver  County,  Pa., 
on  the  Ohio,  where  they  laid  out  Economy, 
17  m.  n.  w.  of  Pittsburg.    They  practise  com- 


munity of  goods  and  strict  ceiibacv.  They 
have  accumulated  great  wealth.  They  num- 
bered in  1890  only  80  members,  all  old. 

Harmony  of  the  GkMpela.  The  narratives 
of  the  evangelists,  although  independent,  yet 
agree  in  the  main  and  not  rarely  relate  the 
same  incident  in  almost  the  same  words.  But 
they  occasionally  exhibit  what  seem  to  be 
grave  discrepancies,  whether  of  facts  or  of  cir- 
cumstances. This  difficulty  was  felt  at  an 
early  period,  as  appears  by  the  work  of  Tatian 
(2d  century),  styled  Diatbssabon  {through 
four),  which  combined  the  four  accounts  into 
one  continuous  narrative.  In  the  next  cen- 
tury AmmoniuB  Saccas  made  a  new  work  of 
the  same  kind,  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
well-known  work  of  Eusebius,  entitled  the  Ten 
Indexes  or  Canons,  which  arranged  the  con- 
tents of  the  gospels  in  a  series  of  tables,  show- 
ing clearly  the  agreements  and  the  differences. 
The  convenience  and  utility  of  such  a  scheme 
led  in  later  times  to  many  useful  compilations, 
Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Ihx>testant. 

It  seems  now  to  be  agreed  that  none  of  the 
evangelists  designed  to  observe  a  strict  chro- 
nological arrangement,  as  appears  from  the 
fact  that  their  notes  of  time  are  so  few  and 
so  vague,  as  "then,'*  "at  that  time,"  ''in 
those  days."  In  each  case  the  facts  them- 
selves, not  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  were 
the  object  of  attention.  No  one  singly  can  be 
taken  as  a  guide  or  a  standard,  but  all  are  to 
be  put  together  and  selections  made  from  the 
whole,  as  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case 
may  require.  The  4th  gospel,  which  is  so 
unlike  the  other  three,  is  of  special  value  to 
the  harmonist,  because,  by  mentioning  the 
various  Passovers  which  our  Lord  attended, 
it  enables  us  to  determine  the  length  of  his 
ministry,  which  was  at  least  three  years.  The 
theory  of  a  urevangelium,  or  primal  gospel, 
from  which  the  evangelists  drew,  is  now  pretty 
generally  given  up.  So  also  is  the  notion 
that  one  of  them  served  as  a  source  or  pattern 
to  the  others.  The  only  defensible  position 
is  that  they  drew  from  a  common  tradition, 
and  were  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  accord- 
ance with  the  aims  they  had  in  view.  They 
were  therefore  strictly  independent,  being  so 
many  credible  witnesses  to  the  one  life  on 
earth  wholly  without  sin.  The  4th  gospel, 
being  supplementary,  differs  largely  from  the 
others,  but  its  contents  are  needed  to  complete 
the  j^icfure.  In  adjusting  discrepancies,  har- 
monists are  compelled  to  assume  that  our 
Lord  repeated  the  same  saying  at  different 
times.  T.  W.  C. 

Harms,  Olans.  evangelical  Lutheran  ;  b.  at 
Fahrstedt.  Schieswig-Holstein,  March  25, 
1778  ;  d.  in  Kiel,  Feb.  1,  1855.  After  educa- 
tion at  Kiel,  he  was  a  private  tutor  from  1802 
to  1806,  when  he  became  successively  assistant 
pastor  at  Lunden.  1806  ;  chief  assistant  in  the 
Nicolai  church  in  Kiel,  1816 ;  chief  pastor, 
1885 ;  retired  on  account  of  eye  troubles, 
1849.  He  was  a  pronounced  evangelical,  and 
exerted  a  great  counteracting  influence  to  the 
rationalism  of  his  day.  Besides  sermons  may 
bn  mentioned  his  95  theses  to  match  Luther's 
(Kiel,  1817,  rep.  in  miiothek  theolagiscftcr 
Klasaiker,    Gotha,     1888);    Postoralthcologie 
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(Kiel.  1830,  8  vols.,  8d  ed.,  1878,  rep.  in  Bib, 
theol.  Kl.,  1888,  3  vols.  See  his  autobioff- 
npbj,  Kiel,  1851,  rep.  in  same  vol.  with  his 
95  theses,  Gk)tha,  1888). 

Harms  (0«org)  Iiudwlg  (I>etl6r  Theodor)^ 
evangelical  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Walsrode,  85  m. 
n.  of  Hanover,  May  5, 1808  ;  d.  at  Hermanns- 
burg,  still  nearer  to  the  same,  Germany,  Nov. 
14,  1865.  He  studied  at  Erlangen,  1827^80 ; 
taught  for  some  years  as  private  tutor ;  be- 
came the  assistant  of  him  who  was  pastor  at 
Hermannsburg,  1844,  and  succeeded  him, 
1849.  He  was  not  only  a  popular  and  most 
successful  pastor  and  preacher,  but  so  deeply 
interested  m  missions  that  he  founded  the 
HcTmannsburg  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission 
in  1849  ;  organized  a  training  school  for  mis- 
sionaries at  Hermannsburg,  and  chartered  a 
ship,  in  1854,  to  convey  the  first  12  mission- 
aries and  8  colonists  to  the  stations  in  South 
Africa  among  the  Zulus  and  Basutos.  The 
society  still  exists,  and  In  1887  supported  52 
statiooii  in  Africa,  11  in  India,  1  in  Australia, 
and  2  in  New  Zealand,  and  had  70  mission- 
aries. His  missionary  journal  was  widely  cir- 
culated in  Germany.  (See  his  life  by  Theo- 
dor  Harms,  Hermannsburg,  1868,  6th  ed., 
1877.)  Theodor,  his  brother  and  successor  in 
the  church  and  in  the  direction  of  the  mis- 
sion ;  b.  in  1819 ;  d.  at  Hermannsburg,  Feb. 
16,  1885.  His  refusal  to  consider  civil  mar- 
riages as  valid  led  to  his  deposition  in  1877. 
He  then  founded  the  Hanoverian  Free  Church. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer ;  some  of  his 
books  passed  througli  several  editions. 

Harnack  (Karl  Oustav),  Adol(  Pli.D. 
(Leipzig,  1873 ),  LicTheol .  (Leipzig,  1874).  D.D. 
(hoa.,  Marburg,  1879),  (German  Protestant ; 
son  of  Theodosius  H.  ;  b.  at  Dor  pat,  157  m. 
n.e.  of  Riga,  Livonia,  Russia,  May  7,  1851  ; 
studied  theology  there  and  in  Oermany,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  church  history  at 
Leipzig,  1876;  Giessen,  1879;  Marburg, 
1886  ;  Beriin,  1889.  He  published  Zur  Qud- 
lenkritik  der  OeschidUe  des  (fnogtizismui^  ^^^P,' 
zig,  1873 ;  Die  Zeit  de»  IgnaUuB  und  die 
Ciro/uflogie  der  antiochenisehen  Bieehdfe,  1878  ; 
D(u  Motichtum,  eeine  Ideaie  und  Ueechichte, 
Oiessen,  1881,  8d  ed.,  1886 ;  Lehrlmch  der 
Doffmengeachichte,  Freiburg  im  Br.,  1886-87, 
2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1888 ;  Qrundriu  der  Dogmea- 
geeehiehUy  1889  ;  D<u  Neue  TestamerU  um  das 
Jahr  200,  1889,  etc. 


i'*rod  {trembling)^  a  spring  by  which 
Oideott  encamped  and  where  he  tested  his 
men  (Judges  vii.).  Now  called  *Ain  JallUl, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  ML  Qilboa. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ha-ro'-sheth  {working  in  wood)  of  the  Qen- 
til0s.8O  called  from  its  mixed  population,  a 
city  in  North  Cdnaan,  the  home  of  Sisera  and 
the  place  where  Jabin's  army  assembled 
(Judges  iv.  2,  18,  16).  Thomson  places  it  at 
the  tesc  of  Mt.  Carmel,  the  entrance  to  the 
narrow  pass  through  wliicb  the  Kishon  flows 
from  the  plain  of  £:idraelon  to  the  plain  of 
Acre.  T.  W.  C. 

EUxp.    See  Musical  In8trumekt.«. 

r,  William  Rainey,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Col. 


lege.  New  Haven,  Ck)nn.,  1875),  Baptist  lav- 
man  ;  b.  at  New  Concord,  O.,  July  26,  185C  ; 
graduated  at  Muskingum  College  in  his  native 
place,  1870  ;  was  princioal  of  the  preparatory 
department  of  Denison  University,  Granville, 
O.,  1876-79  ;  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Chi 
cago  Biptist  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Morgan  Park,  111.,  1879-86,  and  since  that 
time  professor  of  Semitic  languages  in  Yale 
College.  He  is  the  editor  of  Hebraica  and  of 
the  &d  and  New  Testament  Student  No  one 
has  done  as  much  as  he  to  popularize  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  and  his  inductive  method 
of  studying  that  language  (Chicago,  1882,  7th 
ed.  18^)  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
biblical  Greek  (with  Rev.  Prof.  R.  F. 
Weidner,  D.D.,  1889)  and  classical  Greek 
and  Latin  (with  J.  B.  Burgess,  1889). 

Hartmaan,  ICarl  Robert  Bdnard  von,  b. 
in  Berlin,  Feb.  23^  1842 ;  received  a  military 
education,  but  resigned  in  1865  his  position  as 
a  lieutenant  of  artillery  on  account  of  a  knee 
trouble,  and  began,  in  1869,  with  his  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Uneonsetous,  9th  ed.,  1882,  £ng. 
trans,  by  W.  C.  Coupland,  1884,  an  extensive 
and  important  literary  actldty.  Phoenomenol' 
ogie  des  sittUefun  Bemistseins,  1878,  is  another 
of  his  principal  works,  giving  a  clear  and 
definite  view  of  his  standpoint.  In  his  Die 
Seibstzersettung  des  Christenthums,  1874,  and 
Die  Krisis  des  Christenthums  in  der  modemen 
Theologie,  1880,  he  attacked  Christianity,  and 
was  met,  among  others,  by  A.  Schweitzer, 
NachHeehts  und  Links,  1876,  and  O.  Pfleiderer 
in  his  BeligionsphHosophie  avf  geschichtUeher 
Qrundlage,  1888. 

Hasa,  Karl  August  ▼on,  b.  at  Stcinbach, 
Saxony,  Aug.  25,  1800 ;  d.  at  Jena,  Jan.  8, 
1890 ;  studied  theologj  at  Leipzig  and  £r- 
langen,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  Jena 
in  1^,  from  which  position  ne  retired  as  prv 
fessor  emeritus  in  1888.  His  principal  works 
are,  Hutterus  Bedivimu,  Lei^izig,  1828,  12th 
ed.,  1^8,  a  systematic  exfKMition  of  the  Old- 
Lutheran,  orthodox  dogmatics,  such  as  one 
of  its  representatives  from  the  16th  centurv 
might  have  given  it  if  he  had  had  the  19tn 
century  for  his  audience,  and  consequently 
brimful  of  indirect  criticism  ;  Life  of  Jesus, 
1829,  6th  ed.,  1865,  Eng.  trans,  by  J.  F. 
Clarke,  Boston,  1881 ;  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  1884,  11th  ed.,  1886,  £ng. 
trans,  from  the  7th  ed.  by  Wing  and  Blumen- 
thal,  New  York,  1856 ;  originally  kiid  out 
on  an  entirely  new  plan,  by  which  much  new 
material,  formerly  found  only  in  special  trea- 
tises on  Christian  art.  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, etc.,  was  incorporated  with  the  general 
historical  representation,  while  other  material 
which,  in  course  of  time,  had  become  com- 
pletely perfunctorv  was  eliminated ;  Neue 
Propheten  (Maid  of  Orleans,  Savonarola,  tho 
kingdom  of  the  Anabaptists),  1851 ;  Pram  ton 
Assisi,  1850 ;  Miracle  Fiays  and  Sacred  Dramas, 
1858,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1880 ;  Handbuch 
der  protestantischen  Polemik  gegen  d.  rom, 
kath,  Kirehe,  1862,  4th  ed.,  1886 ;  Catenna 
von  Siena,  1864 ;  Bosentolesungen  (Bar 
Kochba,  Gregory  VIL,  Pius  II.,  Krell.  etc.), 
1880 ;  Kirchengesehichte  avf  der  Orundlage 
akademischer   V<niesungen,  1885  sq.,  8  vols. 
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or  on  festive  occasions  (Job  zxiz.  14»  Isa.  iii. 
28,  Izif.  8).  The  mitre  was  worn  by  priests 
(Ex.  xxziz.  28),  by  women  in  full  dress  (Isa. 
iii.  20),  by  a  bridegroom  (Isa.  Izi.  10),  and  by 
oUiers  on  gala  days  (Isa.  Izi.  3,  £z.  zziv.  17, 
28).  T.  W.  C. 

Heathen.  This  term,  derived  from  heath, 
originally  meaning  those  who  live  on  heaths 
or  in  the  woods,  is  applied  in  the  English  Bible 
to  all  the  nations  save  Israel  (Ps.  ii.  1,  Jer.  z.  2). 
It  now  denotes  all  ezcept  Jews,  Christians,  and 
Mohammedans.  T.  W.  C. 

Heave-Offering,  one  that  was  lifted  np  and 
down  in  token  of  its  presentation  to  Jehovah 
(Num.  XV.  20).  T.  W.  C. 

Heaven  (heaved  up,  hwh),  either  the  mate- 
rial realm  above  us  or  the  abode  of  Ood  and 
holy  spirits.  In  both  cases  the  plural  is  often 
used.  In  the  former  sense  heaven  is  spoken 
of  as  a  broad  ezpanse  or  firmament  (Gien.  i.  6, 
8),  having  doors  and  windows  (Qen.  vii.  11, 
Ps.  Ixzviii.  28),  and  from  which  comes  the 
rain  (James  v.  18)  and  the  frost  (Job  xzxviii. 
26).  In  it  are  set  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
(Qen.  i.  14,  Deut.  iv.  19),  and  in  the  midst  of 
it  the  fowl  flv.  It  is  to  perish  with  the  earth 
(2  Ps.  iii.  10)  and  to  give  place  to  "  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth'*  (Rev.  zzi.  1).  In 
the  latter  sense  the  term  denotes  an  invisible 
realm  where  Qod  especially  dwells  (1  Kings 
viii.  9,  Matt.  v.  45),  whence  Christ  descend^ 
(John  iii.  18)  and  whither  he  ascended  (Luke 
xxiv.  61),  the  abode  of  angels  (Matt.  zzii.  80), 
where  Clod's  will  is  done  (Matt.  vi.  10),  where 
Christ  jncercedes  for  his  people  (Heb.  iz.  24) 
and  has  a  place  prepared  for  them  (John  xiv. 
2).  The  believer's  heaven  is  not  merely  a 
state  but  a  place  (Eph.  i.  8). 

Fn>m  it  all  sin  and  sorrow  are  forever  ez- 
cluded.  Its  blessedness  is  set  forth  by  the 
liveliest  images  man  can  conceive— rardens  of 
delight,  rivers  of  pleasure,  trees  of  life,  songs 
of'  Joy,  crowns  of  glory.  It  is  a  social  state, 
collecting  together  all  tnat  is  holy  and  crown- 
ing all  other  joys  with  that  of  a  perfect  and 
unbroken  fellowship  of  saints.  But  its  chief 
Joy  is  the  presence  of  Christ,  for  his  people 
are  then  to  be  like  him  (1  John  iii.  2),  lK)th  in 
their  spirits  and  in  the  resurrection  body  (1 
Cor.  XV.  49),  and  the  fellowship  of  believers 
with  their  Saviour  will  bring  a  Joy  unspeak- 
able and  full  of  glory. 

"  The  third  heaven"  (2  Cor.  zil  2),  into 
which  Paul  was  rapt  in  a  vision,  is  probably 
only  another  ezpression  for  the  highest 
heavens,  or  what  is  called  *'the  heaven  of 
heavens"  (Deut.  x.  14). 

The  jArase  in  Deuteronomy  (zi.  21),  "  as  the 
days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth,"  does  not  ez- 
press  a  ouality,  but  is  a  measure  of  time,  the 
sense  being  that  the  days  of  the  people  shall 
be  "  as  long  as  the  days  of  the  heavens  above 
the  earth."  T.  W.  C. 

Hebrews,  a  name  derived  either  from 
Ebbr,  the  last  of  the  long-lived  patriarchs 
{Qen.  z.  24,  zi.  16, 17),  or  from  the  Hebrew 
verb  ABAR,  to  pass  over,  applied  by  the  Canaan- 
ites  to  Abraham  as  the  man  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  the  name  used  by  the 
chosen  people  themselves  in  their  relations 
with  foreigners  (Gen.  zl.  15»  Ez.  iL  7). 


1.  Thb  People. — They  were  descended 
directly  from  Abraham  through  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  Their  government  at  jfrst  was  patri- 
archal, but  i^ter  the  migration  of  Jacob  into 
Egypt,  where  they  ezpanded  during  400  years 
from  a  family  or  clan  into  a  nation,  they  were 
subjected  to  gross  and  cruel  oppression  (Ex. 
i.  11-14).  But  God  raised  up  a  deliverer  in 
Moses,  by  whom  they  were  led  across  the  Red 
Sea,  and  in  the  desert  received  the  Law  and  a 
complete  ritual  and  political  constitution.  A 
theocratic  government  was  established,  under 
which  they  were  led  across  the  Jordan  and 
put  in  possession  of  Canaan.  For  a  long 
period  they  were  ruled  by  Judges,  the  last  of 
whom,  Samuel,  anointed  Saul  as  king,  who, 
being  disobedient,  perished,  and  the  monarchr 
was  firmly  established  in  the  person  of  Davia, 
under  whom  and  his  son  Solomon  the  king- 
dom attained  its  highest  prosperity.  The 
ioWj  of  the  nezt  king,  Rehoboam,  led  to  the 
division  into  a  northern  kingdom,  Israel,  and 
a  southern,  Judah.  These  came  into  conflict 
with  the  surrounding  nations,  and  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  until  both  fcD— the  former 
captured  and  eziled  by  the  Assyrians  B.C.  721, 
the  latter  by  the  Babylonians,  b.c.  588.  But 
under  Zerubbabel  and  others  a  portion  came 
back  from  Babylon,  and  re-established  the 
temple  worship  under  Persian  protection. 
After  the  death  of  Alezander  the  Great  they 
were  oontroUcd  in  turn  b^  the  monarchsof 
Egypt  and  of  Syria,  renimed  independence 
under  ^e  Maccabees,  and  finally  fell,  like  the 
rest  of  Uie  world,  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  After  repeated  insurrections  they 
were  subdued  and  ezpatriated,  and,  though 
never  regaining  their  own  land,  have  main- 
tained their  separate  and  distinct  ezistencc  to 
this  day.  They  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  all  occupations  ezcept  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  have  furnished  many  rreat 
statesmen,  scholars,  and  artists,  and  have  Deen 
the  chief  bankers  of  the  world.  Their  nuifi- 
bers  are  variously  estimated  from  6  to  9  mill- 
ions.    See  Jews. 

2.  The  LAireuAGB.— It  belonffs  to  the  Se- 
mitic family,  and  occupies  a  middle  position  be- 
tween the  Aramaic  and  the  Arabic.  It  is 
written  from  right  to  left,  and  consists  of  con- 
sonants, above  or  below  which  the  vowel- 
points  are  written  ;  the  roots  of  the  language 
are  in  general  words  of  three  letters ;  too 
verbs  have  but  two  tenses^  the  past  and  tho 
future  or  the  perfect  and  the  Imperfect.  II 
lacks  the  variety  of  forms  and  the  fulness  of 
inflectiona  of  the  Arabic,  as  well  as  its  abun- 
dant vocabulary,  and  yet  has  a  simplicity, 
conciseness,  and  sensuous  force  which  well 
fitted  it  for  its  purpose  as  the  tongue  of  the 
chosen  people.  Its  ori^  is  lost  in  remote 
obscurity,  the  presumption  being  that  it  was 
the  language  of  Canaan  when  Abraham  first 
entered  it.  The  earliest  original  trace  of  ita 
form  is  found  in  the  Moabite  stone,  which 
dates  from  the  former  pari  of  the  9th  centary 
B.  c.  That  there  were  oifferenoea  of  pronunci- 
ation and  ezpression  in  Palestine  appears 
from  the  Shthboieth  incident  <Judgea  zii.  6). 
Dialectical  differences  are  mentioned  in  Keh. 
ziii.  28,  24.  llie  language  must  have  nnder* 
gone  changes  during  tho  eenturiea  from  Ahra- 
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ham  to  MalachL  Yet  it  is  not  eas^^  to  trace 
them,  because  the  present  Hebrew  points  are  of 
comparatively  late  origin,  and,  although  faith- 
f  al  to  an  old  tradition,  were  uniformly  applied 
to  idl  portions  alike  of  the  earlier  and  the  later 
Old  Testament.  The  only  sure  note  of  time 
is  the  Aramaic  influence,  which  began  at  the 
end  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  and  gri^uallj  in- 
creased until,  at  the  close  of  the  exile,  it  be- 
came domioant. 

8.  The  Poktby.— Of  this  we  have  only 
such  remains  as  were  incorporated  in  the  his- 
tory or  were  used  for  worship.  It  has  neither 
rhyme  nor  rhythm,  or  if  It  had  the  latter  the 
fact  cannot  now  be  known,  as  the  ancient  He- 
brew pronunciation  is  lost.  Its  chief  feature 
is  the  parallelism— 1.0.,  the  placing  side  by 
side  of  similarly  constructed  clauses.  The 
symmetry  lies  in  the  relation  of  the  expression 
to  the  thought.  The  same  idea  is  repeated 
several  times  sjnonomously  in  different  words, 
or  else  antithetically  by  two  opposite  sen- 
tences. The  parallelism  may  extend  to  two 
or  three  or  even  four  lines.  All  these  vary- 
ing forms  are  often  mingled  together,  and 
hinder  the  poem  from  being  monotonous.  In , 
the  first  four  of  Jeremiah's  Lamentations  the 
elaborate  structure  is  best  seen.  This  feature 
of  Hebrew  poetry  is  so  inwrought  in  its  nature 
that  it  cannot  be  lost  in  translation.  As  to 
contents,  a  discrimination  has  been  made  of 
the  lyric  and  tiie  didactic,  although  the  two 
frequently  shade  into  each  other  (e.g,,  Ps. 
xix.,  xxiv.).  The  lyrics  are  written  in  every 
key,  and  run  the  whole  gamut  of  human  feel- 
ing. Joy  and  sorrow,  defeat  and  triumph, 
personal  and  national  experiences,  views  of 
nature  and  of  life— all  find  in  them  expression. 

T.  W.  C. 

Hebrews,  Splatle  to  the.  The  importance 
of  this  portion  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be 
overestimated.  It  was  desizneil  to  show  to 
Jewish  Citrfstlans  the  deity,  humanity,  atone- 
ment, and  intercession  of  Christ ;  his  pre-emi- 
nence over  angels  and  over  Moses  ;  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law ;  the  real  mean- 
ing and  design  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  so 
to  fortify  them  against  the  danger  of  apostasy 
when  under  persecution.  It  is  a  key  to  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  an  inspired 
demonstration  of  the  doctrine  of  atoning  sac- 
rifice as  imbedded  in  the  Mosaic  institutions. 

The  name  of  the  writer  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned, and  the  authorship  is  still  in  dispute, 
as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  times,  Origcn 
having  said,  "As  to  the  author  God  only 
knows.'*  The  wei.^ht  of  the  argument  and 
of  Authority  is  against  its  ascription  to  Paul, 
but  as  to  whether  it  came  from  ApoUos,  Luke, 
or  Barnabas,  scholars  are  hopelrasly  divided. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written 
in  iMy  about  the  years  62-64.  Recent  excel- 
lent commentaries  are  those  of  F.  W.  Farrar 
(Cambridge,  1888,  2d  ed.,  1889) ;  F.  Kendall 
(London,  1883,  2d  ed.,  1888) ;  T.  C.  Edwards 
(1888,  8d  ed.,  1880) ;  B.  F.  Westcott  (1888) ; 
C.  J.  Vaughan  (1890).  T.  W.  C. 

He'-*bron  {friendship),  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  in  the  world,  built  7  years  before 
Tanis  (Num.  xiii.  22) ;  often  the  residence  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  place 


where  they  were  buried  ;  the  seat  of  David's 
government  while  he  reigned  over  Judali 
alone.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. T.  W.  C. 

Beckeweld«r,  John    Oottlleb   Em^stus, 

Moravian  missionary  ;  b.  at  Bedford,  Kng., 
March  12,  1748;  d.  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Jan. 
21,  1828.  He  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1754, 
and  was  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  Ohio, 
1763,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  1765-71.  After 
being  assistant  of  the  missionary  Zeisberger 
for  15  years,  he  was  appointed  agent  in  Ohio 
for  the  '*  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel,"  1788.  As  assistant 
comm&sioner  with  General  Rufus  Putnam, 
1792,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Indians  at 
Vincennes,  Ind.  With  €leneral  Lincoln,  Col- 
onel Pickering,  and  Beverly  Rudolph,  1793, 
he  treated  with  Indian  ti  ibes  at  Niagara.  He 
surveyed  the  reserve  granted  to  the  Christian 
Indians  in  the  Tuscarawas  Valley,  O.,  1797, 
and  the  next  year  led  thither  the  renmant 
of  them.  In  1810  he  retired  to  Bethlehem. 
Pa.,  to  devote  himself  to  literary  work.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  at  Philadelphia.  Chief  among  his 
works  are,  An  Account  of  Hie  History,  Man- 
ners, and  Customs  of  the  Indian  Nattons  who 
once  Inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the  Neighbor- 
ing States,  Philadelphia,  1818 ;  A  Narrative 
of  the  Missions  of  tfie  United  Brethren  among 
the  Delaware  and  Mohegan  Indians,  1822,  and 
Names  which  tJie  Lenni-Lenape,  or  Delaware 
Indians,  gate  to  Hivers,  Streams,  and  Local- 
ities, etc.,  1822.  (See  Life  of  Heckewelder,  by 
Rev.  Edward  Rondthaler,  Philadelphia,  1847.) 

J.  Taylor  Hamilton. 

Hedlo.  Kaspar,  b.  at  Ettlingen,  Baden,  4^ 
m.  s.  of  Carlsruiie,  1493 ;  d.  at  Btrassburg, 
Oct.  17,  1552 ;  studied  theology  at  Freiburg 
and  Basel ;  was  by  Capito  drawn  toward  the 
refosmation  ;  became  court  preacher  at  May- 
ence'  in  1520,  and  preacher  in  the  cathedral 
of  Btrassburg  in  1523.  In  this  latter  place  he 
was  very  active  for  the  introduction  of  the 
reformation  ;  married  in  1524  ;  abolished  the 
mass  in  1529,  but  resigned  his  position  at  the 
cathedral  in  1548,  as  he  would  not  accept  the 
Interim.  His  works  are  mostly  of  historical 
interest.  He  edited  (1537),  then  translated 
from  the  Latin,  and  continued  from  1230  to 
1543  Conrad  of  Ursberg's  Chronicon  (Btrass- 
burg, 1543),  and  wrote  a  Chronicon  Oermani" 
eum  tiU  1545. 


(har-man),  Johann.  b.  at  Rand- 
ten,  Silesia,  43  m.  n.w.  of  Breslau,  Oct.  11, 
1585 ;  d.  at  Lissa,  in  Polish  Prussia,  42  m. 
S.W.  of  Posen,  Feb.  16.  1647 ;  was  Protestant 
pastor  at  E<5ben,  88  m.  n.w.  of  Breslau,  from 
1611  to  1634,  and  wrote  a  ^reat  number  of 
hymns,  which  are  still  in  use  in  Germany,  and 
of  which  some  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish in  Miss  Winkworth's  Lyra  Oermaniea, 
London,  1855,  later  edd.,  and  Schafl's  Cfirisi 
in  Song,  New  York,  1869. 

Hefele(hS-feh-lch),  OarlJoaephvon,  Ph.D. 
(hon.,  Bonn.  1868),  D.D.  (Tubingen.  1888), 
Roman  (Catholic  bishop ;  b.  at  Unterkochen, 
Wtlrtemberg.  March  16,  1809  ;  studied  theol- 
ogy at  T&bingen  and  in  the  Rottenburg  semi- 
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nary  ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1833  ;  became 
professor  of  theology  at  TUbingen  in  1887  and 
bishop  of  Kottenburg  in  1869.  In  1868  he  was 
called  to  Home  to  help  in  making  the  neces-r 
sary  preparations  for  the  Vatican  Council, 
which  he  attended,  and  in  which  he  opposed 
the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope, 
though  after  its  official  promulgation  he  ac- 
cepted it.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  but  his 
pnncipal  work  was  his  ConcUiengesckichte,  of 
which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  Freiburg, 
1855,  and  the  seventh,  reaching  down  to  the 
Council  of  Ferrara- Florence,  in  1874.  In 
1873  a  new  edition  was  begun,  of  which  the 
first  four  volumes  were  supervised  by  the  au- 
thor himself,  the  next  two  and  the  nrst  part 
of  the  third  by  his  disciple.  Dr.  KnOpfler  ;  the 
rest  of  the  seventh  volume  was  edited  by  Car- 
dinal HergenrSther,  who  finished  the  work 
(1891)  in  three  more  volumes,  bringing  it  d6wn 
to  and  including  the  Council  of  Trent.  An 
English  translation.  History  of  tlie  Councils  of 
tJie  Church,  was  begun  in  1871  in  Edinburgh  ; 
vol.  iii.,  bringing  the  history  down  to  451,  ap- 
peared in  1882.  There  is  a  complete  French 
translation,  Paris,  1869-78,  13  vols. 

Begel  (ha'gel),  Oeorg  Wilhelm  Frled- 
rioh,  b.  at  Stuttgart,  Aug.  27,  1770 ;  d.  in 
Berlin,  Nov.  14,  1831 ;  was  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Jena,  1805-8 ;  president  of  the 
Aigidien  Gymnasium  at  Nuremberg,  1808- 
16  ;  a^ain  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1817.  and  in  Berlin  since  1818.  In 
accordance  with  his  method  of  moving  from 
a  position  through  its  negation  to  the  mediO' 
tion  of  this  contradiction,  Hegel  treats  the  idea 
first  as  logic,  then  as  nature,  and  finally  as 
tpirit.  Then,  again,  he  treats  the  idea  as 
spirit  first  under  the  form  of  religion,  then 
under  the  form  of  art,  and  finally  under  the 
form  of  philosophy,  religion  being  the  lowest 
and  most  imperfect  form  of  spiritual  life.  To 
this  verdict  no  objection  has  been  raised  in 
Germany ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  establish  itself  quietly  there  in  the 
mind  of  modern  education  as  a  self-evident 
truth.  Quite  otherwise,  when,  in  his  Philoso- 
php  of  Heligion,  Hegel  came  to  analyze  the  re- 
lation between  the  religious  idea  and  the  ac- 
tually existing  religions.  Here  the  right  wing 
of  his  pupils,  Daub,  Markeinecke,  Hotho. 
Rdthscher,  Rosenkranz,  etc.,  declared  that  he 
had  demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  most 

gerfect  harmony  between  philosophy  and 
'hristianity,  between  the  Prussian  state  and 
the  Protestant  Church,  while  the  left  wing, 
D.  F.  Strauss,  L.  Feuerbach,  Bruno  Bauer, 
Arnold  Ruge,  etc.,  protested  that  he  had  dis- 
solved the  historical  foundation  of  Christianity 
into  mythology  and  its  moral  contents  into 
delusions.  Of  course,  only  one  of  these  parties 
can  be  right,  but  they  could  be  both  wrong. 
There  is  a  collected  edition  of  HegeFs  works  in 
18  vols.,  Berlin,  1832-40  ;  Englisli  translations 
are,  Subjective  Ijoqic,  by  Sloman  and  Wallon, 
London,  1855 ;  Philosophy  cf  History,  by  Sibree, 
1857 ;  Philosophy  of  Fine  Art,  by  B!  Bosan- 
quet,  1886  ;  Philosopliy  of  State  and  History, 
by  G.  S.  Morris,  Chicago,  1887,  and  selections 
in  Journal  of  Speeulative  Philosophy,  by  W. 
T.  Harris,  i.-v.,  6t.  Louis,  1867-71.     (See 


Edward  Caird,  Hegel,  London,  1888  ;  A.  Beth. 
Hegelianism  and  Personality,  1887 ;  J.  M.  Ster- 
rett.  Studies  in  HegeVs  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
New  York.  1889.)  C.  P. 

Hegeaipptis,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  from 
the  2u  century.  His  work  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  but  it  was  frequently  quoted, 
especially  by  Eusebius,  and  the  fragments 
thus  preserved  have  been  gathered  together 
by  Routh,  Schulthess,  and  others,  and  are  of 
interest  with  respect  to  the  true  character  of 
the  primitive  church.  Eng.  trans,  of  the  frag- 
ments in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Christian  Lit- 
erature Company  ed.,  vol,  viii.,  762-65.  (Sco 
H.  Dannreuthcr,  Du  Temoiguage  d'Hegesippe, 
Nancy,  1878.) 

Hegira  (Arabic,  "fiight")  designates  the 
point  from  which  the  Mohammedan  computa- 
tion of  time  starts— namely,  the  fiight  of  Mo- 
hammed from  Mecca  to  Medina,  July  15,  622. 

Beidegger  (hl'-dek-er),  Johann  Beinrlch, 
b.  at  B&rentschweil,  15  m.  s.e.  of  Zurich.  July 
1,  1633  ;  d.  at  Zurich.  Jan.  18,  1698  ;  studied 
at  Marburs  and  Heidelberg,  and  was  profes- 
sor at  Heidelberg  in  Hebrew  and  logic,  and 
since  1665  of  theology  in  Zurich,  fie  pub- 
lished some  strongly  polemical  works  against 
the  Roman  Church,  but  was  very  anxious  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  between  the  various 
Protestant  churches.  (See  his  Demonstratio 
de  Augustanm  confessionis  cum  Me  Peforma- 
torum  consensu,  Zurich,  1664  ;  Juistoria  papa- 
tus,  Amsterdam.  1684 ;  Manuductio  in  tiam 
eoTusordicB  Protestantium  ecelesiastica,  1686; 
Corpus  theologia  ehristiancB,  1700,  2  vols., 
etc.) 

Heidelberg  Oateoliiun.  Made  by  Ursinus 
and  Olevianus  in  1563,  at  the  request  of  the 
elector,  Frederick  III.  At  first  opposed  by 
parties  outside  the  Palatinate,  it  prevailed, 
and  speedily  met  with  great  success,  being 
adopted  or  approved  by  nearly  all  the  Re- 
formed, and  translated  into  all  the  tongues  of 
Europe  and  into  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Malay,  Sin- 
galese,  and  others.  Along  with  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism  and  the  Westminster 
Shorter,  it  makes  the  three  historic  and  most 
widely  used  catechisms  of  Protestantism.  It 
is  devout,  evangelical,  and  experimental,  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  topics  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (H  man's  rum,  (2)  his  redemption, 
(3)  the  thank lulness  due  for  the  same,  and 
stating  these  as  justifying  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  is  thme  only  comfort  in  life 
and  in  death?"  T.  W.  C. 

Beir.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  sons  had 
priority  of  ri^ht,  the  eldest  having  a  double 
portion ;  but  if  there  were  no  sons  tlie  daugh- 
ters inherited.  Believers  in  Ciirist  have  for 
their  inheritance  salvation  (Heb.  i.  14)  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (James  ii.  5).  As  chil- 
dren of  €k)d  they  are  "  joint-heirs"  with 
Christ,  their  elder  Brother  (Rom.  viii.  17). 

T.  W.  C. 

Helena,  8t^  the  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  was  repudiated  by  her  husband,  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus,  but  held  in  great  honor  by 
her  son.     Very  little  is  known  with  certainty 
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about  her  life,  but  a  great  number  of  legends 
have  clustered  around  her  name.  (See  Act. 
Sanct.^  May  21,  and  her  life  by  Lucot,  Paris, 
1876.) 

Haliogabalua.    See  Elaoabalub. 

Bell.  In  the  English  Tersion  of  the  Old 
Testament  this  word  is  used  81  times  to  ren- 
der SheUy  the  realm  of  the  dead,  but  inaccu- 
rately. SheOl  at  first  simpltr  denoted  the  com- 
mon subterranean  abode  of  all  human  spirits, 
godly  and  ungodly  (Gten.  xxzvii.  86,  Num. 
xvii.  80),  but  uterward  came  to  be  viewed  as 
having  in  it  two  distinct  regions,  one  fur  the 
righteous  (Ps.  xvi.  11,  xvii.  15),  the  other  for 
the  wicked  (Ps.  ix.  17,  xlix.  14).  All  the  dead 
are  alike  in  SheOl,  but  in  widelv  different  cir- 
cumstances. This  explains  the  Scriptures, 
which  speak  of  it  as  a  place  of  restraint  and 
gloom,  and  one  to  be  delivered  from. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  case  is  different. 
Hell  is  used  to  translate  both  Hades  and 
Gehenna,  whereas  the  distinction  between  the 
two  is  marked.  Hades,  the  unseen  world,  is 
simply  equivalent  to  SheOl,  and  denotes  what 
that  denotes,  which  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  circumstances  in  each  cose.  On  the  other 
hand,  Gehenna,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Jews,  denotes  the  place  of  final  and  endless 
punishment.  It  is  referred  to  by  our  Lord  in 
solemn  and  awful  tones  (Matt.  v.  22,  29,  80, 
X.  28,  Mark  ix.  48-48.  Luke  xii.  5),  and  with 
such  accompaniments  as  indicate  everlasting 
and  remediless  ruin.  Retribution  will  have 
degrees  (Matt.  x.  15)  in  character,  but  none 
in  duration. 

The  misery  of  hell  will  consist  in  the  loss 
of  Gk)d's  favor  and  exclusion  from  his  pres- 
ence, separation  from  all  sources  of  joy,  per* 
petual  sm,  remorse  of  conscience,  malevolent 
passions,  the  sense  of  God's  just  anger,  and 
whatever  positive  inflictions  God's  justice  may 
require.  Many  shrink  from  so  fearful  a  state- 
ment, but  it  r^ts  upon  the  words  of  him  who 
was  truth  itself,  and  who  surely  would  not 
give  men  needless  alarm.  T.  W.  C. 

Hellenists.  These  were  Jews  who  had  lost 
their  exclusive  spirit  by  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Gentiles,  and  who  habitually  spoke 
Greek  and  read  the  Scriptures  in  Greek.  In 
the  A.  y.  the  term  is  rendered  **  Grecians," 
and  in  the  R.  V.  "  Grecian  Jews"  (Acts  vi.  1, 
ix.  29,  xi.  20).  They  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Hellenes,  who  were  native  Greeks 
alike  in  religion  and  laoguage.       T.  W.  C. 

HeUenisUo  Greek  is  a  term  to  denote  that 
modification  of  the  Greek  language  which  re- 
sulted from  its  use  to  translate  Hebrew  writ- 
ings and  express  Semitic  modes  of  thought. 
The  Old  Testament  was  put  into  Greek  in 
Alexandria,  and  oftentimes  the  Greek  idiom 
was  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  Hebrew,  so  much 
so  as  to  be  unintelligible  save  to  those  who 
thought  in  Hebrew.  But  gradually  there 
grew  up  a  literature  in  which  the  foreign 
modes  of  thought  and  speech  became  natural- 
ized. The  vocabulary  received  incessant  en- 
largement. Old  words  received  new  forms 
and  new  meanings.  And  this  change  was 
wonderfully  increased  by  Christianity  itself, 
for  the  fresh  ideas  it  introduced  and  their 


manifold  applications  demanded  appropriate 
expressions,  and  they  were  furnishea.  Thus 
there  was  provided  for  the  New  Testament 
writers  a  vehicle  in  which  they  could  easily 
and  naturally  convey  the  weighty  truths  they 
had  to  communicate.  The  language  was  not 
classical,  as  some  vainly  contended  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  but  it  was  exactly  fitted  for 
its  purposes.  It  was  a  providential  prepara- 
tion not  only  to  maintain  the  life  of  reh^on 
at  the  beginning,  but  to  give  it  that  combma- 
tion  of  Greek  mflection  and  Hebrew  svntax, 
that  reconciliation  of  antagonistic  tenaencies 
which  was  required  to  set  forth  the  essence 
and  the  glories  of  the  Christian  system.  The 
Hellenistic  diction^  too,  is  of  no  small  weight 
as  an  apologetic  force.  It  fixes  the  time  when 
the  New  Testament  was  produced,  because 
the  idiom  did  not  exist  long  before,  and  soon 
after  was  absorbed  in  later  dialectic  peculiar- 
ities. T.  W.  C. 

Behretio  OonfessionB.  I.  The  first  HeU 
vetic  confession,  Confesno  Helvetiisa  Prior,  is 
also  called  the  second  confession  of  Basel, 
Conftsno  Banlienris  Posterior,  There  was, 
namely,  a  first  confession  of  Basel,  drawn  up 
in  1584,  but  it  had  never  been  formally  adopted 
by  the  whole  Reformed  Church  in  Switzer- 
land, and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
such  an  instrument,  that  delegates  from  Zu- 
rich, Bern,  Basel,  Schaffhausen,  St  Gall, 
Muhlhausen,  and  Biel  assembled  at  Basel, 
Jan.  80,  1586.  The  moment  was  also  consid- 
ered very  favorable  for  an  attempt  to  unite 
the.  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches,  and 
Butzer  and  Capito  from  Strassburg  were  pres- 
ent, but  this  circumstance  proved  very  unfor- 
tunate. The  document  was  drawn  up  in 
Latin  and  immediately  translated  into  German 
by  Leo  Judae ;  but  though  it  was  formallv 
adopted  by  all  the  delegates,  Feb.  20, 1580,  it 
never  acquired  any  authority.  People  found 
or  believed  that  they  found  in  it  an  altogether 
too  decided  leaning  toward  Lutheranism. 
II.  The  second  Helvetic  confession,  Confeatio 
Helvetica  Posterior ,  was  drawn  up  by  Bul- 
lin^er,  the  first  sketch  in  1562,  the  final  re- 
vision in  1564.  Jan.  14,  1566,  the  elector- 
palatine,  Friedrich  III.,  laid  it  before  the  diet 
of  Augsburg  as  expressing  his  faiih,  but  al- 
ready before  that  time  it  had  been  published 
both  in  Latin  and  German.  It  i^ve  general 
satisfaction,  and  was  formally  adopteain  the 
same  year  by  the  Reformed  cliurches  of  Zu- 
rich, Geneva,  Bern,  Schaffhausen,  MCLhlhau- 
sen,  Biel,  St.  Gallen,  the  Orisons,  Glarus,  Ap- 
penzell,  Thurgau,  and  Scotland ;  1567,  In 
Hungary  ;  1571,  in  France  ;  1578,  in  Poland, 
and  later  also  by  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Bohemia.  (See  Philip  Schaff ,  Creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom,  1.,  890-420  ;  iii.,  284-806.) 

Helvetic  Oonaenstui.    See  Coksenbus. 

Helvetins,  Olaude  Adrlen,  b.  in  Paris, 
Jan..  1715 ;  d.  there,  Dec.  26,  1771 ;  was  a 
farmer-general  and  very  rich ;  since  1751 
chamberlain  to  the  queen  and  a  man  of  high 
social  standing.  He  had  a  taste  for  philoso- 
phy :  studied  Cartesius  and  Locke  ;  wlonged 
to  the  circle  of  the  encycloptedists,  and  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  in  1758,  De  Vesprit  (£ng. 
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trans.,  London,  1807),  in  which  all  psychologi- 
cal phenomena  arc  explained  from  simple  me- 
chanical processes  in  the  body  and  all  moral- 
ity reduced  to  a  mixture  of  cynicism  and  utili- 
tarianism. The  book  was  condemned  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  confiscated  and  publicly 
burned,  but  read  and  admired  by  all  France, 
nav,  by  all  Europe.  The  author  was  com- 
pelled to  recant,  and  left  France  in  disgust, 
but  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  Gteorge 
III.,  Catherine  II.,  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  returned  the  lion  of  the  day.  He  found 
it  advisable,  however,  not  to  publish  any  more 
books.  His  De  Vhomme  (London,  1773,  2 
vols.,  Eng.  trans,  1777,  2  vols.)  did  not  appear 
until  after  his  death,  atid  nobody  read  it.  (See 
his  complete  works  in  French,  London,  1776, 
4  vols.) 

Helyot  (he'-le-oO,  Pierre,  b.  in  Paris,  1660  ; 
d.  there,  Jan.  5,  1716 ;  became  a  member  of 
the  Franciscan  order  in  1688  and  entered  the 
convent  of  Piepus,  Paris,  under  the  name  of 
Pere  Hippolyte.  He  wrote  HUtaire  des  ofxlres 
moruutiques  reUgietix  et  militaires,  Paris, 
1714r-19,  8  vols.,  which  has  been  several  times 
reprintol  (incorporated  in  Migne  s  Eneydo- 
pedis  theologique,  vols.  20-23),  and  of  which 
there  exist  both  an  Italian  and  a  Ckrman 
(Leipzig,  1758-56,  8  vols.)  translation. 

Hemmingsen,  Niels,  b.  on  the  island  of 
Lolland,  Denmark,  1518  ;  d.  at  Helsingore, 
1600  ;  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  succes- 
sively professor  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  theol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  but,  sus- 
pected of  crypto-Calvinism  on  account  of  his 
ayrUagma  Institutianum  Christianarum,  Co- 
penhagen, 1574,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  fanatical 
hatred  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark 
to  the  Reformed  Church  ;  was  dismissed  in 
1579,  and  lived  afterward  in  humble  retire* 
ment.  His  Opuscula  TheoUtgUa  appeared  at 
Strassburg,  1586,  but  his  attack  on  Andreil 
was  not  published  until  after  his  death,  1615. 

JD.  P. 

Henderson,  Alezande^  Presbyterian ;  b. 
in  the  parish  of  Creich,  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
in  1588  ;  d.  in  Edinburgh  Aug.  10,  1646. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  and  taught 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  there.  Presented  by 
Archbishop  Gladstanes  to  the  living  of  Leu- 
chars  in  1612,  he  met  opposition  at  first,  but 
was  soon  converted  to  the  popular  position 
by   Bruce's   preaching.     For   opposing   the 

five  articles  he  was  summoned  before  the 
High  Commission  in  1619.  When  Charles  I. 
attempted  to  impose  the  Episcopal  system 
upon  Scotland  In  1686,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  opposition ;  drew  up  a  petition  for  the 
ministers,  the  bond  for  the  National  Covenant, 
which  was  eagerly  signed  by  the  people,  Feb. 
28,  1688 ;  was  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly which  sat  in  the  Glasgow  cathedral 
(though  promptly  dissolved  by  royal  author- 
ity) from  Nov.  21  to  Dec,  20 ;  drew  up  the 
BemonstrancG  of  the  Nobility,  and  took  part 
in  the  two  treaties  of  1689  and  1640.  Some- 
what against  his  will  ho  was  transferred,  Jan. 
10,  168§,  from  Leuchars  to  Greyfriars,  Edin- 
burgh, which  he  exchanged  in  1642  for  the 
East  Kurk.    In  1640  he  was  made  rector  of 


the  university.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  1648  ;  drafted  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  bore  a  leading 
share  in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  De»irou8 
to  reconcile  the  king  and  Parliament,  he  took 
part  in  the  troubled  politics  of  the  time.  In 
1646  Charles  I.  sent  lor  him,  and  they  had  a 
six  weeks'  discussion  at  Newcastle,  from 
which  ho  went  home  to  die.  Among  the 
Scottish  leaders  he  ranks  next  to  Knox.  His 
life  was  written  by  J.  Alton,  Edinburgh, 
1886.  F.  M.  B. 

Henderson,  Bbenezer,  D.D.  (Copenhagen, 
1840),  missionary  and  linguist ;  b.  at  Dun- 
fermline, Fifeshire,  Scotland,  Nov.  17,  1784  ; 
d.  at  Highbury,  near  London,  Hay  16,  1858. 
After  studying  two  years  in  Robert  Haldane's 
seminary  in  Edinburgh,  he  started  in  1806  for 
India  with  J.  Patterson,  but  paused  in  Den- 
mark, and  for  12  years  preached  and  dis- 
tributed the  Scriptures  throughout  Northern 
Europe.  Still  in  the  employ  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, he  travelled  in  Russia,  1818-28.  His 
later  labors  were  chiefly  scholastic,  in  training 
ministers  and  missionaries  ;  at  Hoxton,  1825- 
80,  and  from  1880  at  Highbury.  He  knew  at 
least  15  languages,  and  was  eminent  as  a  bibli- 
cal critic.  Among  his  books  are  Iceland, 
Edinburgh,  1818;  BibUcaX  Remirehes  and 
Travels  tn  Rvsaia,  London,  1826  ;  Divine  In- 
epiration,  1886 ;  Translation  of  Tsaiah,  1840, 
and  of  the  other  prophets,  1845-55.  His  me- 
moir, by  T.  S.  Henderson,  appeared,  London, 
1859.  F.  M.  B. 

Bengstenberg,  Smst  Wilhelm^  b.  at  Fron- 
denberg  on  the  Ruhr,  Westphalia,  Oct.  20, 
1802  ;  d.  in  Berlin,  May  28, 1869.  He  studied 
Shemitic  languages  ana  theology  at  Bonn  and 
Basel ;  became  professor  of  theology  at  Ber- 
lin, 1826 ;  and  there,  since  1827,  edited  the 
Evangelical  Church  Times  {Evangelisehe  Kir^ 
chenzeitung)  in  a  most  imcompromising,  some- 
times even  in  an  intolerant  spirit.  He  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Reformed  Church, 
but  gradually  went  over  to  the  Lutheran, 
finding  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  the  ex- 
pression of  his  personal  views.  He  gave  no 
uncertain  sound  respecting  the  prevalent  ra- 
tionalism, and  by  his  newspaper  and  his  nu- 
merous learned  and  able  works  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  founding  modern  Prussian  or- 
thodoxy. His  commentaries  have  exerted 
great  influence  upon  English  and  American 
ible  study.  The  following  are  in  English, 
the  first  dates  being  those  of  original  publica- 
tion in  Berlin  ;  those  after  the  period  those  of 
the  Eng.  trans. ,  Edinburgh  :  Commentaries  on 
the  Psalms,  1842-47, 4  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1849-52  . 
1844-18,  3  vols.  ;  Revelation,  1849-51.  2d  ed., 
1862.  .  1852, 2  vols. ;  Ecclesiastes,  1859  .  1860 ; 
Oospel  of  John,  1861-63,  3  vols.  .  1865,  2 
vols.  ;  Ezec/iiel,  1867  .  1860  ;  Christoloay  of 
tits  Old  Testament,  1829-85,  8  parts,  2d  ed., 
1854r-57  .  from  2d  ed.,  1854-58,  4  vols.  ; 
^»^;%<?,  1831-39, 8  vols.  .  (inEng.,  G^en«i/ie- 
ness  of  tlie  Pentateuc/i,  1847,  2  vols.  ;  and 
Genuineness  of  Daniel  and  the  Integrity  of 
Zeehariah,  1848);  Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Moses  (one  of  his  most  characteristic  work?), 
1841  ,  1843  ;  77w  Lord^s  Day,  1858  .  1858 ; 
IsaiaJi  (a  lecture),  1855  .  1855  ;  History  of  the 
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Kingdom  of  Qod  under  tJie  Old  Testament, 
1869-71.  8  parts,  .  1871-78,  2  vols.  His  labor 
to  establish  a  connection  between  the  Old  and 
Xew  Testament  so  direct  and  close  as  to  make 
them  one  divine  revelation  brought  decisive 
results,  though  in  details  he  neglected  the  true 
distinction,  explication  and  application,  and 
often  abamioned  himself  to  allegorization  of 
a  somewhat  indifferent  description.  (See  his 
life  by  Johann  Bachmann,  Giitersloh,  1876-78, 
2  vols.)  C.  P. 

Benke  (henk'-eh),  Bmst  Lad  wig  Theodor, 
b.  at  HelmstAdt,  Feb.  22,  1804 ;  d.  at  Mar. 
burg,  Dec.  1,  1872 ;  studied  theology  at  GOt- 
tingen  and  Jena,  and  was  appointed  professor 
at  Jena  in  1883,  and  at  Marburg,  1889.  He 
made  the  first  complete  edition  of  Abelard*s 
Sic  et  Non,  Marburg,  1851,  and  wrote  Oeorg 
CcUixtus  und  seins  Zeit,  Halle,  1858-60,  2 
vols.,  and  a  number  of  minor  essays.  After 
his  death  appeared  his  Neuere  Kirehen- 
gesehichU,  Halle,  1874-78,  2  vols.  (See  his 
life  by  Mangold,  Marburg,  1879.) 

Henko^  Helnrioh  Phllipp  Konrad,  father 
of  the  preceding ;  b.  at  Hehlcn,  Brunswick, 
Julv  3,  1752  ;  d.  at  Helmstftdt,  May  2,  1809  ; 
stuaied  theology  at  Helmst&dt,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  there  of  philosophy,  1777, 
and  theology,  1780.  He  was  a  representative 
of  the  rationalism  of  his  time,  and  published 
AUgemeins  Oesehichte  der  chiHstlichen  Kirdie, 
Brunswick,  1799-1808,  6  vols.,  5th  ed.,  1806- 
25,  9  parts.  (See  his  life  by  Bollmann  and 
Wolff,  Helmsfddt,  1816.) 

Henotheiamj  a  term  used  by  Max  Miiller  to 
characterize  the  Vedic  religion.  "  A  succes- 
sive t)elief  in  sinele  supreme  gods,  in  order  to 
keep  it  distinct  from  that  phase  of  religious 
thought  which  we  commonly  call  polytheism, 
in  which  the  many  gods  are  already  subordi- 
nated to  one  supreme  god,  and  by  which 
therefore  the  craving  after  the  one  without  a 
second  has  been  more  fully  satisfied.  In  the 
Yeflaonegod  after  another  is  invoked.  For 
the  time  being,  all  that  can  be  said  of  a  divine 
being  is  ascribed  to  him.  The  poet,  while  ad- 
dressing him,  seems  hardly  to  know  of  any 
other  gods.  But  in  the  same  collection  of 
hymns,  sometimes  even  in  the  same  hymn, 
other  gods  are  mentioned,  and  thejr  also  are 
truly  divine,  truly  independent,  or,  it  may  be, 
supreme.  The  vision  of  the  worshipper  seems 
to  change  suddenly,  and  the  same  poet  who 
at  one  moment  saw  nothing  but  the  sun,  as 
the  niler  of  heaven  and  earth,  now  sees  heaven 
and  earth,  as  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
sun  and  of  all  the  gods."  (Max  Mailer, 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  p.  261.)  It  is 
objected  to  this  that  piety  everywhere,  not 
merely  in  the  Rig- Veda  hymns,  raises  the  ob- 
ject of  its  homage  above  everything  and  em- 
phasizes it  exclusively.  No  special  phenom- 
enon justifies  a  special  name.  (Whitney. 
Bemu  de  VHietoire  des  Religions,  1882.)  Barth 
{Religions  of  India,  p.  26)  supports  the  view. 
Yon  Hartmann  makes  such  a  Henotheism  the 
beginning  of  the  whole  course  of  religious  de- 
velopment. Asmus  defines  It  as  the  recog- 
nition  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence  in  a 
multiplicity   of  divine   persons.     Pfleiderer 


understands  by  it  the  national  or  relative 
monotheism  preparatory  to  true  monotheism. 
De  la  Saussaye  condemns  the  word  as  express- 
ing no  fixed  conception.  (See  also  De  la  Saus- 
saye, Lehrbueh  der  Religions  Gesehiehte,  i.,  46 ; 
M.  Miiller,  History  of  Ancient  Sanscrit  Liter- 
ature, p.  582 ;  Chips,  vol.  i.) 

W.  R.  Martik. 

Henotikon,  an  instrument  of  compromise 
or  decree  of  union,  drawn  up  by  Acacius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  issued  by  the 
Emperor  Zeno  in  482,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  controversy  between  the  Monophysites 
(q.v.)  and  the  Orthodox. 

Henrioiana,  The,  were  the  followers  of 
Henry  of  Lausanne,  a  revival  preacher  of  the 
12th  century,  working  in  Southeastern  France. 
At  one  time  he  worked  together  with  Pierre 
de  Bruys,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  the 
Petrobrusians  joined  the  Henricians.  His 
activity  came  to  an  end,  however,  when  Bern- 
hard,  of  Clairvaux,  be^n  to  preach  against 
him.  He  was  then  taken  prisoner,  shut  up 
in  a  duugcon,  and  died  in  1184.  After  his 
death  nothing  more  is  heard  about  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Benry  of  Ghent  (Henzious  Gkuidavensia), 
taught  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  century,  and  died  in  1298 ;  what  else  is 
told  of  his  life  is  more  or  less  uncertain.  His 
Summa  and  QuodUbeta  prove  him  a  disciple 
of  Plato  and  an  opponent  of  Aristotle  and 
Thomas  Aquinas.  (See  K.  Werner,  Hein- 
rich  ton  Oent  als  Reprdsentant  des  chrihtlieJien 
Ptatonismtu  im  13.  Jahrhundert,  Berlin.  1878, 
and  Ehrle  in  Arehiv  f&r  Literatur-  und  Kir- 
Chen-  QesehiehtedesMttelalters,  1885. 

Henry,  Matthew,  commentator ;  b.  at 
Broad  Oak,  Flintshire,  N.  Wales,  Oct.  18, 
1662  ;  d.  at  Nantwich,  June  22,  1714,  while 
on  a  journey.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Philip  Henry  (q.v.).  A  precocious  child,  he 
was  taught  at  home  ana  at  Islington.  He 
studied  Jaw  at  Gray's  Inn  till  toleration  was 
granted  to  the  Nonconformists,  then  (1687) 
took  a  charge  at  Chester,  and  in  1712  at  Hack- 
ney, near  London.  His  great  work,  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  was  be- 
gun 1704,  and  appeared  in  5  vols,  folio,  Lon- 
don, 1710.  He  did  not  carry  it  beyond  Acts. 
Its  value  is  not  critical  but  practical ;  he  was 
content  "  to  draw  water  for  the  congregation 
out  of  those  wells  of  salvation.''  Whitefield 
**  read  it  through  four  times,  the  last  time  on 
his  knees."  Doddridge  wrote,  **  Henry  is 
perhaps  the  only  commentator  so  large  that 
deserves  to  be  entirehr  and  attentively  read 
through."  Bomaine  found  **  no  comment  on 
the  Bible,  either  ancient  or  modern,  in  all  re- 
spects equal  "  to  this.  Robert  Hall  said,  **  I 
discern  new  beauties  in  Henry  every  day," 
and  thought  him  eminent  for  "  unction  of 
spirit."  Similar  testimonies  are  abundant, 
justifying  the  continued  popularity  of  the 
work,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions. 
The  author's  other  writings,  though  compara- 
tively unimportant,  are  "enriched  and  en- 
livened by  the  habit  of  sprightly  and  apt  allu- 
sion to  Scripture  facts. ' '    They  were  collected. 
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with  life  by  W.  Tong,  in  1726,  and  often  re- 
printed. The  editions  of  1880  and  1855  contain 
more  sermons  and  a  preface  by  Sir  J.  B. 
WUliams.  F.  M.  B. 

Henry,  Philipi  Nonconformist;  b.  in 
Whitehall,  London,  Auff.  24,  IdSl ;  d.  at 
Broad  Oak,  Flintshire,  June  24,  1696.  His 
father  was  "page  of  the  back  stairs"  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II.  Trained 
by  a  pious  mother,  he  entered  Westminster 
school,  1643,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
1648,  where  he  became  K.A.,  1652.  In  1653 
he  became  curate  at  Worthenbury,  Flintshire, 
whence  he  was  ejected  in  1662,  and  retired  to 
a  farm  near  by.  He  was  a  model  of  apostolic 
purity  and  simplicity.  His  SermonB  (ed.  Will- 
lams,  London,  1816)  and  Bemairu  (1848) 
have  gone  through  seyeral  editions ;  some 
of  them  are  included,  with  a  memoir  by  his 
son,  in  the  latter's  miscellaneous  works,  1830. 
(Of.  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Philip  Henry,  ed. 
by  M.  H.  Lee,  London,  1882.)        F.  M.  B. 

Heppe  (hep'-peh),  Heinrioh  Ladwig  Julins, 
Reformed ;  b.  at  Cassel.  March  80,  1820 ;  d.  at 
Harburg,  Juljr  25, 1879,  where  he  studied  and 
was  extraordmarv  (1850),  and  then  ordinary 
(1864)  professor  of  theology.  Of  his  numerous 
learned  historical  worlu,  chiefly  respecting 
the  Reformation,  may  be  mentionea,  Ge- 
sctUcJUe  des  deutschen  Froiestantismus  in  den 
Jahren  1555-1581,  Marburg,  1852^9,  4  vols.  ; 
Dogmatik  des  deutschen  ProtestanHsmus  im  16. 
Jahrhundertf  Gotha,  1857,  8  vols.  ;  QeschicfUe 
der  quiet istischen  Mystik  in  der  Katholischen 
Kirehe,  Berlin,  1875  ;  Kirehengeschichte  beider 
Hessen,  Marburg,  1876  ;  Oesehichte  des  Pietis- 
tnus  und  der  Mystik  in  der  reformirten  Kirehe, 
namentlieh  der  Niederlande,  Leipzig,  1879 ; 
his  Reformers  of  England  and  Germany  in 
the  l^th  Century;  their  Intercourse  and  Cor- 
respondence, £ng.  trans.,  London,  1859 ;  his 
biographies  of  Melanchthon,  Marburg,  18 — , 
2d  ed.,  1860,  and  of  Beza,  Elberfeld.  1861. 
and  his  edition  of  Soldan's  Oesehichte  der 
Hexenprozesse,  Stuttgart,  1880,  2  vols. 

Heraoloon,  a  Gnostic,  a  pupil  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  a  close  follower  of  Yalentinus, 
wrote  commentaries  on  John  and  Luke,  which 
obtain  a  special  interest  from  their  bein^  the 
earliest  known  commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament.  They  are  often  quoted  by  Origen 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  the  frag- 
ments  which  thus  have  come  down  to  us  have 
been  collected  by  Grabe,  Spidleg.  ii.  (Oxford, 
1699). 

Herb,  a  plant  with  a  soft,  not  woody  stem, 
which  if  annual  dies  entirely  in  llie  ary  sea- 
son, but  if  biennial  or  perennial,  revives  a^in 
after  the  autumnal  rains  or  in  the  spring  (Gen. 
Ii.  5,  Ps.  Ixxii.  16).  T.  W.  C. 

Herbart,  Johann  Frledriohf  b.  at  Olden* 
burg,  May  4,  1776  ;  d.  at  Gdttingen,  Aug.  14, 
1841 ;  studied  at  Jena  under  Fichte ;  lived 
for  several  years  in  Switzerland  as  a  tutor, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at 
K5nigsberg  in  1809,  and  at  GOttingen  in  1833. 
His  system  of  philosophy  is  generally  charac- 
terized as  "  realistic"  or  "  exact."  but  it  has 
as  yet  exercised  only  a  very  slight  influence 
on  theology  or  the  cnurch.    The  idea  of  Gk>d 


he  considers  as  altogether  transcendental,  and 
as,  according  to  him,  philosophy  rests  upon 
experience,  the  transcendental  u  outside  its 
pale.  Philosophy  and  theology  meet  each, 
other  only  in  the  field  of  morals,  and  here  he 
sets  forth  his  peculiar  idea  of  evil,  which  he 
defines  as  the  mere  result  of  circumstances, 
without  any  inherent  necessity,  and  conse- 
quently possible  of  elimination.  His  works 
were  edited  by  Hartensteln,  Leipzig,  1850-52, 
12  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Hamburg,  1883,  sqq.  ;  by 
Eehrbach,  Leipzig  and  Langensalza,  1882^ 
sqq.  C.  P. 

Herbelot  (her-be-lo).  Barthelemy  d',  b.  in 
Paris,  Dec.  4,  1625  ;  d.  there,  Dec.  8,  1695 ; 
was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  thesaurus  of 
Oriental  learning,  Biblioifteque  Qrientale, 
edited  by  A.  Galland,  Paris,  1697,  and  often 
reprintea. 

Herbert,  George,  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
at  Montgomery  Castle.  Wales,  April  8,  1598  ; 
d.  at  Beraerton,  near  Salisbury,  in  Feb.,  1688. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  earls  of  Pern* 
broke,  and  a  brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury.  From  Westminster  school  he  passed 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  became  a  fel- 
low, 1615,  and  orator  for  the  university,  1619. 
In  1625  he  took  orders,  was  made  prebend  of 
Layton  Ecclesia,  1626,  and  rector  of  Bemer- 
ton,  1630.  The  Temple,  Sacred  Poems,  and 
Private  BSaeulaiions  (Cambridge,  1633,  nu- 
merous later  edd.)  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  goodly  list  of  minor  sacred  poets  of  his 
century.  Gknius  and  piety  shine  through  his 
quaint  conceits ;  a  zealous  Churchman,  his 
lovely  spirit  has  won  admirers  in  every  com- 
munion. His  Priest  to  the  Temple  (prose)  ap- 
peared 1652.  His  works  were  reprinted,  18^, 
with  notes  by  Coleridge.  Izaak  Walton  wrote 
his  life,  1670.  F.  M.  B. 

Herd,  Herdsman.  Herds  and  flocks  were 
a  chief  part  of  the  valuable  possessions  of  the 
Hebrews  all  through  the  national  life.  The 
herd  supplied  material  for  many  sacrifices, 
besides  furnishing  milk,  flesh-meat,  horns, 
and  hides.  The  occupation  of  herdsmen  was 
not  inconsistent  with  high  honor,  as  in  the 
case  of  Doeg  (1  Sam.  xxi.  T),  of  David's  herd- 
masters,  who  were  among  his  chief  officers 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  29),  and  of  the  prophet  Amo8» 
who  was  a  herdsman  of  Tekoah  (Amos  i.  1). 

T.  W.  C. 

Herder,  Johann  Qottfiied,  b.  at  Mohr- 
ungen.  East  Prussia,  Aug.  25,  1744;  d.  at 
Weimar,  Dec.  18,  1803 ;  studied  theology,  phi- 
losophy, literature,  and  languages  at  KOnigs- 
berg,  in  rather  pinched  cu'cumstances,  but 
under  the  friendly  influence  of  Kant  and 
Hamann,  and  was  in  1764  appointed  teacher 
in  the  cathedral  school  of  Riga,  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia,  and  afternoon  preacher 
in  one  of  the  minor  churches.  Somehow  or 
other  life  in  Riga  did  not  satisfy  him,  though 
promotion  was  offered,  and  in  1769  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  where  in  the  meantime 
he  had  made  himself  known  by  several  purely 
literary  writings.  In  1771  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  and  court  preacher  at  Btlcke- 
burg,  and  in  1776,  tiirough  Uie  intercession 
of  Goethe,  superintendent-general  and  court 
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preacher  at  Weimar.  Bat  his  own  letters,  as 
well  as  the  memoirs  of  his  life  written  hy  his 
wife  and  his  son,  show  that  he  was  not  fully^ 
satisfied  in  any  of  these  positions  either.  He 
was  half  a  poet  and  half  a  historian,  and  in 
both  fields  he  has  left  work  of  ^reat  conse- 
quence. But  his  religion  was  hardly  anything 
more  than  an  influence  from  Hamann,  suffi- 
cient for  personal  wants,  but  not  a  mine  to  be 
worked.  He  contributed  very  much  to  ex- 
plain what  of  poesy  and  history  the  Bible  con- 
tains, and  to  make  it  interestmg  to  a  public 
which  was  about  to  forget  the  book  altogether. 
But  whether  he  actually  reached  the  religious 
kernel  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  another 
question,  which  in  our  time  has  been  very 
aifferentlv  answered.  The  latest  and  best 
edition  ox  his  works  is  that  which  appeared 
in  Berlin,  1877,  sqq.,  in  83  vols.,  with  a  biog- 
raphy by  Dtintzer ;  the  12  first  vols,  contam 
his  religious  writings.  His  Spirit  of  Hebrew 
Pdetry  was  translated  by  J.  Marsh,  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  1833.  (Cf.  Henry  Nevinson,  Herder 
and  hie  Time,  London,  1884.)  C.  P. 

Heresy  (Greek,  eeleetian)  denotes  in  the 
New  Testament  a  party  or  school,  and  at  first 
was  used  in  reference  to  schism  (1  Cor.  xi.  19, 
Gal.  V.  20),  but  afterward  came  to  imply  doc- 
trinal departures  from  revealed  truth  (Titus 
iii.  10,  2  Feter  ii.  1).  Such  departures  were 
regarded  by  the  early  church  as  very  serious, 
and  after  the  church  became  united  with  the 
state  were  treated  with  great  severity.  The 
delusion  that  here^  ought  to  be  repressed  by 
the  civ^il  power  lea  to  horrible  crimes  in  the 
name  of  religion.  These  were  committed  not 
only  by  the  Roman  Church,  but  also  by  vari- 
ous bodies  of  Protestants,  and  men  suffered 
for  their  faith  in  the  British  Isles  e^en  to  the 
close  of  the  17th  century.  But  painful  as  this 
retrospect  is,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  con- 
flict with  successive  errorists  the  church  was 
led,  step  by  step,  to  formulate  the  doctrines 
that  now  constitute  the  staple  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Nor  while  we  repudiate  all  applica- 
tions of  force  are  we  to  deny  the  value  of  the 
truth  or  to  look  with  tolerance  upon  any  error 
that  touches  the  foundations.  A  "  heresy- 
hunter"  is  deservedly  odious,  but  a  heresy 
favorer  is  not  less  so.  Truth  only  is  in  order 
to  godliness,  and  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  ex- 
pansion or  the  establishment  of  the  church 
from  any  unscriptural  views,  no  matter  how 
ably  or  eloquently  enforced.  T.  W.  C. 

Heretical  Bapttsm.  See  Baptism  by  Here- 
tics, p.  78. 

Hergenroether  (her-gcn'-rO-ter),  His  Bml- 
nenoe  Joseph,  Oard&aL  D.D.  (Munich, 
1860),  b.  at  WUrzburg,  Bavaria,  Sept.  15, 
1824 ;  studied  at  Wiirzbur^  and  in  Rome, 
where  he  was  ordained  a  pnest  in  18^  ;  be- 
came successively  privat  decent,  1851 ;  pro- 
fessor extraordinarv,  1852  ;  and  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  law  and  histoir,  1855, 
in  the  University  of  Munich.  Id  1868  he 
went  to  Rome  as  one  of  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Vatican  Council,  and  he  was 
from  the  beginning  a  consistent  defender  of 
the  dognia  of  papal  infallibility.  Pius  IX. 
made  him  one  of  his  domestic  prelates  and 


Leo  Xm.  a  cardinal  (1879),  and  prefect  of 
the  apostolic  archives.  Of  his  numerous  pub- 
lications may  be  mentioned  PhoHus,  Patrtarch 
wn  Coneiantinopel.  Sein  Leben,  eeins  Sehrif- 
ten,  und  das  ffrieehieeke  Bchiema,  Regensburg, 
1867-69,  8  vols,  (one  of  the  great  mono- 
graphs) ;  Anti' Janus,  Freiburg*  im-Br.,  1870 
(Eng.  trans.  Dublin,  1870,  reply  to  the  Janus 
of  DOllinger  and  Friedrich) ;  Handbuch  der 
aUgemeinen  Kirehengesehiehte,  Freiburg-im- 
Br.,  1876-80,  3  vols.,  8d  ed.,  1884-86  ;  Catho- 
lic Church  and  Christian  State  (£ng.  trans., 
London,  1876,  2  vols.) ;  Cardinal  Maury. 
Wlirzburg,  1878.  (See  sketch  of  his  life  by 
Ludwig  Steiner,  Wlirzburg,  1887.) 

Hermas.  writer  of  a  book  called  The  Shep- 
herd,  the  aate  of  which  is  placed  by  different 
critics  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
2d  century.  It  is  ordinarily  divided  into 
three,  but  properly  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is  filled  with  visions  seen  under  the 
conduct  of  the  church,  who  in  the  second  part 
gives  way  to  an  angel.  The  object  is  to 
preach  to  the  church  the  duty  of  repentance, 
for  which  a  brief  interval  is  left.  There  have 
come  down  to  us  two  manuscripts  containing 
the  Greek  text  in  an  imperfect  condition,  and 
two  distinct  Latin  translations  in  a  number  of 
manuscripts.  The  Muratorian  Canon  men- 
tions the  work  and  refers  it  to  the  time  of 
Pius,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome  189  to  164 ; 
but  it  may  have  been  written  before  he  be- 
came bishop.  Best  edition,  Gebhardt  and 
Harnack,  Leipzig,  1877;  Eng.  trans.,  Ante- 
Nicene  Library,  Christian  Literature  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York,  1885,  vol.  ii. 
(See  T.  Baumgartner,  Die  Einheit  dee  Hermas- 
Bitchs,  Freiburg,  1889  ;  E.  Hiickst&dt,  Lehr- 
begnffd.  Hiiiens,  Leipzig,  1889.)     F.  H.  F. 

Hermenentioa  (from  the  Greek,  to  interpret) 
is  the  science  of  interpretation,  which  lays 
down  principles,  of  which  exegesis  is  the  ap- 
plication. Biblical  Hermeneutics  has  been 
cultivated  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  It  began 
with  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and  the  school 
of  Origen,  who  distinguished  a  threefold  sense 
in  BcrTpture,  while  Chrysostom  and  Jerome 
adhered  to  the  natural  sense.  At  present 
there  are  three  main  forms  of  Hermeneutics. 
One.  called  Philological,  deals  with  the  letter 
of  the  text  and  all  matters  of  grammar  and 
lexicography.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  sound 
exegesis.  The  second  seeks  to  draw  out  the 
divme  thoughts  and  spiritual  truths  contained 
in  the  word,  and  arranges  them  according  to 
their  doctrinal  and  ethical  bearing.  This  is 
the  Theological  method.  The  third  is  Practi- 
cal and  Homiletical — i,e.,  applies  the  text  to 
the  wants  of  the  heart,  and  deduces  the  les- 
sons of  wisdom  it  conveys  for  the  conduct  of 
life.  It  belongs  properly  to  the  pulpit  and  to 
works  intended  for  popular  instruction.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  unite  all  three  in  Lange's 
Commentary.  Books  on  the  subject  worthy 
of  recommendation  are  by  Fairbaim,  Edin- 
burgh and  Philadelphia,  1858 ;  Immer.  Eng. 
trans.,  Andover,  Mass.,  1877  ;  Cellerier,  Eng. 
abridged  trans.,  by  Elliott  and  Harsha,  New 
York,  1881 ;  M.  8.  Terry,  1883,  2d  ed.,  1885. 

T.  W.  C. 

Hermes,  Gkorg,  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
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Dreyerwalde,  a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Mttn- 
8ter,  Westphalia*  April  22,  1775  ;  d.  at  Bonn. 
May  26,  1881.  He  studied  theology  and 
philosophy  in  the  high  school  of  Mflnster  ; 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1799,  and  became 
professor  of  dogmatics  at  MtUister  in  1807  and 
at  Bonn  in  1819.  By  his  writings,  UrUer- 
tuofiungen  aber  die  innere  Warheit  des  Chris- 
tenthunu,  MtLnster,  1805 ;  EiriUitung  in  die 
ehrUtkatholiwhc  Theologie,  L,  1819,  ii.,  1829  ; 
Christkatholisehs  Doomatik,  published  after 
his  death  in  incomplete  form,  1884,  and  still 
more  by  his  spirited  lectures  he  exercised  a 
wide  influence,  and  at  his  death  nearly  all 
places  as  teachers  in  the  Roman  Catholic  high 
schools  and  universities  of  southern  and  west- 
cm  Qermany  were  occupied  by  his  pupils. 
But  he  had  been  dead  hardly  one  year  before 
he  and  his  partv,  the  Hermcsians,  were  vehe- 
mently attackea  in  the  ZeitschriftfUr  PMoso- 
pJiie  und  katholitefiB  TJiedogie  and  accused  of 
heresy.  A  heated  controversy  followed,  but 
was  suddenly  cut  short  by  a  papal  brief  of 
Sept.  26,  1^,  which  formally  condemned 
the  principal  propositions  of  Hermes  and  put 
his  works  on  the  Index.  He  was  orthodox  in 
so  far  as  there  was  no  Roman  Catholic  dogma 
he  rciccted,  but  the  terms  on  which  he  ac 
ccpted  them  were  dangerously  heretical.  He 
wanted  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Ro- 
man Catholic  theology  and  German  philoso- 
phy. But  starting  from  doubt  of  and  not  from 
faith  in  tradition,  and  appealing  to  the  au- 
thority of  reason  and  not  to  the  decision  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  effort  could 
not  recommend  itself  to  that  church,  and  was 
really  impossible.  As  a  party  the  Hermesian- 
ism  soon  disappeared,  but  it  can  still  be  felt 
as  an  element  of  fermentation,  especially  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  the  laity.  C.  P. 

Hennes  Txismeglstua  is  not  the  name  of 
any  single,  individual  writer,  but  the  genend 
designation  of  a  whole  series  of  writings. 
But  though  belonging  to  different  authors,  all 
these  books  date  from  the  2d  and  8d  century, 
and  originated  in  Egypt  under  the  influence 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  school.  The  name  refers 
to  Hermes  as  the  god  of  speech  and  the 
god  of  discoveries,  and  answers  pretty  well 
to  the  general  sibylline  character  of  the 
works.  The  two  most  prominent  specimens 
of  the  series  are  Prnnander  and  Aad^us,  the 
former  existing  only  in  a  Latin  version.  There 
is  a  complete  translation  into  French  by 
Louis  Menard,  Paris,  1867,  who  has  accom- 
panied it  with  an  interesting  introductory 
on  the  hermetic  books  in  general.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  give  a  survey  of  the  whole  intellec- 
tual universe.  The  informing  spirit  of  this 
survey  is  pantheism  with  a  distmct  colorinc^  uf 
gnosticism,  and  elements  occur  of  undoubted 
Jewish  and  Christian  origin.  The  whole  ends 
in  a  passionate  defence  of  heathenism  or  rather 
in  a  pathetic  lamention  over  its  decay.  (See 
£ng.  trans,  of  the  PoBmander  and  ot  the  ex- 
cerpts from  Hermes  by  Stobaeus.  by  J.  D. 
Chambers,  Edinburgh,  1882,  and  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  World,  by  Anna  Kingsf  ord  and  £.  Mait- 
land,  London,  1885.)  C.  P. 

Hermiaa  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Christian 
apologists,  probably  from  the  latter  part  of 


the  2d  century,  whose  work,  written  in  Greek, 
not  without  a  certain  adroitness  but  without 
any  scientific  value,  is  found  in  Corpus  Apol- 
oget,,  voL  ix.,  Jena,  1872 ;  £ng.  trans,  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  London,  1857. 

Harmlts.    See  Anchorites. 

Her^-mon  (prominent  peak),  called  also  by 
the  Amorites  ahenir,  and  by  the  Hebrews  Sion 
(Deut.  iv.  48).  It  is  the  southern  end  of  the 
Anti -Lebanon  range»  and  its  snow-capped 
peak,  9000  feet  alx>ve  the  sea-level,  is  con- 
spicuous from  all  parts  of  Northern  Palestine. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  a  very  extensive 
one  in  all  directions.  Its  copious  drenching 
dews  are  referred  to  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  5)  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  divine  blessing.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  but  at  its  base 
is  Ciesarea  Phillppi,  where  Peter  made  his 
noble  confession  (Matt.  xvi.  16).  The  modem 
opinion  is  that  somewhere  on  the  side  of  this 
mountain  the  transfiguration  occurred. 

T.  W.  C. 

Her^-od.  The  remarkable  family  of  this 
name  were  all  descended  from  the  Idumsean, 
Antipater,  whom  Julius  Csesar  made  procura- 
tor of  Judaea  in  47  B.C.  Seven  years  later  An- 
ti pater's  son  was  made  king  and  became  Herod 
the  Great.  He  was  a  man  uf  remarkable 
ability  and  ambition,  and  wholly  unscrupu- 
lous m  his  proceedings.  His  ordering  the  de- 
struction of  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  (Matt, 
ii.  16)  was  only  one  of  many  acts  of  extreme 
cruelty.  The  second  of  the  family  was  his  son, 
Herod  Philip,  the  first  husband  of  Herodias 
(Matt.  xiv.  8),  who,  however,  never  reigned. 
The  third  was  Archelaos,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Herod  the  Great  in  part  of  his  domin- 
ions, with  the  title  of  cthnarch  (Matt.  ii.  22), 
but  after  enjoying  and  abusing  his  power  for  10 
years  was  deposed  and  banished.  The  fourth 
was  another  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  Herod 
Autipas,  who  on  his  father's  death  became 
tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Persea  (Luke  iii.  1}, 
and  was  also  called  a  king.  He  seduced  his 
brother  Philip's  wife,  Herodias,  and  when 
rebuked  by  John  the  Baptist,  imprisoned  him, 
andfinally,  atthe  instigationof  Herodias,  killed 
him  (Matt.  xiv.  1-12).  >Vhen  Pilate  sent  our 
Lord  to  him,  Anttpas  mocked  him  and  sent 
him  back.  The  fifth  was  Herod  Philip  IL, 
also  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  was  tet- 
rarch of  Itursea  and  Trachonitis  (Luke  iii.  1). 
The  sixth  was  Herod  Agrlppa  L,  a  grandson 
of  Herod  the  Great,  who  by,the  favor  of  Calig- 
ula came  to  have  a  kingaom  as  large  as  his 
grandfather's,  but  died  miserably,  a.d.  44 
(Acts  xii.  1,  20-23).  The  seventh  and  last  of 
the  name  mentioned  in  Hcripture  was  Herod 
Agrippa  IL  son  of  the  foregoing,  who  held  ai 
small  kingaom  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  and 
in  A.D.  60  heard  the  Apostle  Paul's  defence 
of  himself  (Acts  xxv.,  xxvi.).         T.  W.  C. 

He-ro'-dians,  a  party  among  the  Jews  de- 
voted to  the  Herods  (Matt.  xxii.  16)  and  will- 
ing subjects  of  the  Roman  Government. 
They  were  the  court  party  of  the  time,  but 
joined  the  Pharisees  in  opposing  Christ  (Mark 
iii.  6).  T.  W.  C. 

He-ro'-dl-aa,  a  granddaughter  of  Herod  the 
Great  and  mother  of  Salome.    See  Hbbod. 
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Hnsog,  Johann  Jakob,  Lie.  theol.  (Basel, 

1880).  D.D.  ( ,  18—).  Reformed ;  b.  at  Basel, 

Sept.  Id,  ItMXi;  d  at  Erlangen,  Sept.  80,  1682, 
where  be  was  professor  1854-77.  He  edited 
the  standard  Beal'JSncychpddie  fur  proteetanU 
uehe  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Ootha,  1854-68, 
22  vols.;  2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1877-88, 18  vols. 

B0nr«y,  James,  Church  of  Eligland  ;  b.  at 
Hardingstone,  1  m.  from  Northampton,  Feb. 
26.  1714  ;  d.  at  Weston-Favel,  Dec.  25,  1758. 
He  entered  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  1731 ; 
became  his  father's  curate,  1736,  and  suc- 
ceeded him,  1752,  in  the  livings  of  Weston 
and  Collingtree.  He  was  a  Calvinistic  Evan- 
gelical  of  amiable  character  and  moderate  tal- 
ent ;  hiA  Meditatu/ns  and  Contemplations, 
1746-47,  long  enjoyed  immense  popularity, 
though  the  thoughts  were  commonplace  and 
the  style  extremely  florid.  The  first  part. 
Meditations  Among  the  Tomla,  is  the  best 
known.  His  works,  with  a  memoir,  were 
collected  in  7  vols..  1797.  His  self-estimate 
was  just :  "I  have  not  a  strong  mind  ;  I  have 
not  powers  fitted  for  arduous  researches  ;  but 
I  thmk  I  have  a  power  of  writing  in  some- 
what of  a  striking  manner,  so  as  to  please 
mankind  and  recommend  my  dear  Redeemer. ' ' 

Heah'-bon  (inUBigence),  a  city  taken  from 
Moab  by  8iiion  and  made  his  capital,  but  cap* 
tured  by  Israel  (Num.  xxi.  25,  26).  It  was 
assigned  to  Reuben  and  made  a  Levitical  city. 
In  later  times  it  was  regained  by  Moab.  and  as 
such  denounced  by  Isaiah  (xv.  4,  xvi.  1)  and 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  2,  xiix.  3).  Its  ruins,  now 
called  Hesbftn,  are  15  m.  e.  of  the  head  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  cover  the  circuit  of  a  mile. 
Near  by  is  a  vast  pool  (Cant.  vii.  4). 

Haaahusen  (hess-hoo'-sen),  TJIemann,  b.  at 
Nicder-Wescl.  Rhenish  Prussia.  Nov.  8,  1527  ; 
d.  at  Hclmst&dt  in  the  ducliv  of  Brunswick, 
Sept.  25,  1588 ;  was  successively  superinten- 
dent at  Gosslar.  professor  at  Rostock,  profes- 
sor at  Heidelberg,  preacher  in  Magdeburg. 
court  preacher  at  Neuberg,  professor  at  Jena, 
bishop  of  Samland,  and  professor  of  Helm- 
stftdt,  but  was  regularlv  discharged,  or  dis- 
missed, or  deposea,  or  driven  out  of  the  city 
by  force  on  account  of  his  intolerant  and  in- 
tolerable interference  with  other  people's 
opinions.  He  has.  however,  great  historical 
interest  as  a  typical  character  of  his  age.  (See 
Helmolt,  Tilemann  ffesshtcs/in  und  seine  sieben 
ExiUa,  Leipzig.  1859 ;  Wilkens,  Tilemann 
Jlesshusen,  ein  Streittheotoge  der  Luther skirehe, 
Leipzig.  1860 ) 

Haayohasts,  a  mvstic  sect  which  arose 
among  the  monks  oi  Mt.  Athos  in  the  14th 
ceacury,  and  caused  considerable  trouble,  as 
the  question  of  their  orthodoxy  became  an 
issue  in  the  great  politico-religious  problem  of 
the  age— the  union  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches.  Hesychasts  had  some  ideas 
of  a  divine  light,  uncreated  and  eternal,  which 
could  be  reached  by  mortals  through  a  pro- 
cess of  complete  seclusion  and  uninterrupted 
introspection.  At  their  head  stood  Palamas, 
afterward  arohbishop  of  Thessalonica,  but 
thef  were  attacked  by  Barlaam.  a  monk  from 
Cduibria.  The  latter  was  condemned  by  a 
qrnKi  of  Constantinople,  1841,  and  though 


others  took  up  his  objections,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Hesyciuists  were  finally  declared  orthodox 
by  the  Eastern  Church.  1351.  C.  P. 


HetherlngtOB,   William   Maxwell,  D.D. 

(  ),  LL.D.  (  ),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at 

Troqueer.  near  bumfries.  June  4.  1803 ;  d. 
in  Glasgow,  May  23.  1865.  He  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh,  and  was  for  a  time  minister  at 
Torpichen,  but  passed  to  the  Free  Kirk,  took 
charge  of  St.  Paul's.  Edinburgh,  and  became 
professor  of  systematic  theology  and  apologet- 
ics in  the  college  of  his  denommation  at  Glas- 
gow. His  chieiworks  Mey  History  oftfie  Church 
of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1842.  7th  ed..  1852,  2 
vols.,  and  History  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
biff,  18143, 4th  e<l.,  1878,  rep..  New  York.  1890. 
His  lectures  on  Apologetics,  with  a  memoir  by 
Dr.  A.  Duft,  appeared,  Edinbuigh.  1867. 

F.  M.  B. 

Hetser,  Iiudwlg,  b.  at  Bischofszell,  near  St. 
Gall,  Switzerland,  about  1500 ;  d.  at  Con- 
stance, Feb.  8,  1529 ;  worked  for  some  time 
in  Switzerland  in  harmony  with  Zwingli. 
CEcolampadius.  etc.,  but  adopted  Anabaptist 
views  ;  was  expelled  from  Zurich,  Augsburg. 
Strassburg.  etc.,  and  was  finally  behesSled  for 
bigamy.  Together  with  Denck,  he  translated 
the  prophets.  Worms.  1527,  which  work  was 
much  esteemed  and  widely  used. 

Heusaer  (hois'ser),  llSrs.  Mela,  Protestant 
religious  poetess  ;  b.  in  Switzerland.  April  6. 
1797 ;  d.  at  Hirzel,  near  Lake  Luzern.  Swit- 
zerland. Jan.  2,  1876.  Many  of  her  poems 
have  been  translated  bv  Miss  Borthwick, 
Alpine  Lyrics,  London.  1§75. 

Heylyn,  Petar,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Burford,  near  Oxford.  Eng.,  Nov.  29.  1600 ; 
d.  in  London,  May  8,  1662 ;  was  graduated 
from  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  king  in  1629.  but  was 
by  the  Long  Parliament  deprived  of  all  his 
preferments,  and  felt  even  compelled  for  some 
time  to  go  about  in  disguise  for  safety's  sake. 
His  first  publication  was  his  lectures  on  geog- 
raphy, 1621.  which  reached  several  editions. 
His  best  Work  is  his  Ecdesia  restaurata;  or, 
tJie  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  London,  1661.  3d  ed..  1674.  He 
was  a  High  Churchman  and  extremely  bitter 
aipinst  the  Puritans.  See  ^so  his  Airius  redi- 
Ttvus,  or  JUKstory  of  Uts  Pret^terians,  Oxford. 
1670,  2d  ed..  London.  1672.  and  Historia 
Quinqu  Artieularis,  or  a  Declaration  of  Hie 
Judgement  of  tfie  Western  Churches,  London* 
1660,  8  parU. 

Be2*e-ki'-ali  (strength  of  Jehoeah),  a  pious 
king  of  Judah  who  succeeded  Ahaz  about  726 
B.C.  and  died  about  688  B.C.  He  abolished 
idol- worship,  removed  the  '"high  places." 
and  broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  of 
Moses  which  the  people  had  come  to  worship 
(2  Kings  xviii.).  He  repaired  the  temple  and 
celebrated  the  Passover  with  more  pomp  than 
had  been  seen  since  Solomon  (2  Chron.  xxix., 
XXX.).  He  rebelled  against  Assyria,  and  at 
first  warded  off  invasion  by  a  tribute  (2  Kings 
xviii.  13-16),  but  on  the  second  attack  hul 
recourse  to  Isaiah,  the  prophet,  who  assured 
him  of  divine  aid.  and  Sennacherib's  immense 
army  was  routed  (Isa.  xxxviL).    His  personal 
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career  was  noted  for  the  prolongation  of  his 
life  in  answer  to  prayer,  of  which  a  miracu- 
lous sign  was  ffiven  in  the  recession  of  the  de- 
grees on  the  dial ;  and  for  the  prediction  of 
%he  overthrow  by  Baby  loo,  occasioned  by  his 
ostentatious  show  of  his  treasures  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  Merodach-Baladan  (Isa.  xxxviii., 
xzxix.).  He  collected  some  of  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  (Prov.  xxv.  1).  Contemporaneous 
with  him  in  part  were  the  prophets  Hosea  and 
Hicah,  and  probably  Nanum.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  is 
usually  considered  to  commemorate  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib.  T.  W.  C. 

Hicloi,  Bltas,  an  eminent  preacher  of  the 
Society  of  Friends ;  b.  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
March  19,  1748 ;  d.  at  Jericho,  L.  I.,  Feb.  27, 
1880.  First  a  carpenter  and  afterward  a 
farmer,  he  began  about  1775  "  to  have  open- 
ings leading  to  the  ministry,"  and  to  be 
■'  deeply  engaged  for  the  right  administration 
of  discipline  and  order  in  the  church. "  From 
1781  he  travelled  lareelv,  visiting  the  meet- 
ings and  families  of  Friends  throughout  the 
country,  always  providing  by  his  oWn  labor 
for  his  expenses,  and  ministering  to  the  poor. 
His  feariess  proclamation  of  his  opinions, 
which  were  supposed  to  incline  to  Unitarian- 
ism,  led  to  a  secession  in  1827  from  the  main 
body  by  the  more  liberal  Friends,  who  were 
popularly  called  Hicksites,  but  never  accepted 
the  name.  He  published  Observations  on 
Slavery,  New  York,  1811  ;  A  Doctrinal  Epis- 
tle, 1824 ;  Letters,  1824  ;  Sermons,  1825  ;  and 
Journal  of  ReUqiou$  Life  and  Labors,  Phila- 
delphia, 1828.  His  Letters  appeared  in  1834. 
Various  answers  to  some  of  these  and  at- 
tacks on  his  position  appeared,  1824r-S0.  See 
Frikkds,  p.  808.  F.  M.  B. 

Hid  -de-kel  (rapid  Tigris),  the  third  of  the 
risers  which  issued  from  the  Garden  of  £den 
(Gen.  ii.  14,  Dan.  x.  4).  Its  eastern  source  is 
in  Eurdestan  and  the  western  in  Armenia. 
The  two  branches  unite  at  Tilleh  and  rush 
through  a  long  and  deep  gorge  into  the  As- 
syrian plain.  At  Mosul  it  is  800  feet  wide, 
but  lower  down  averages  600  feet.  At  Kur- 
nah  it  meets  the  Euphrates,  and  they  form 
the  Shot  el-Ardb,  which  flows  120  miles  further 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  banks,  on  which 
once  stood  Nineveh  and  other  populous  cities, 
are  now  covered  with  mounds  and  ruins. 

T.  W.  C. 


>'-o*li8  (saeredcitp),  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia,  beautifully  situated  above  the  junction  of 
the  Lycus  and  Meander,  and  not  far  from 
Xiaodicea  and  Colosse.  with  which  two  cities 
it  shared  the  ministrations  of  the  faithful 
Epaphras  (Col.  iv.  12,  18)^  Extensive  ruins 
mark  its  site.  T.  W.  C. 


(< 


Hierarchy  (from  lep6c,  **holy"  or  "sa- 
bred," and  fipxf^y  "ruler")  denotes  a  form 
of  government  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
ruler  or  the  whole  governing  body  rests  upon 
a  divine  injunction  and  is  transmitted  by 
some  sacramental  act.  At  one  stage  of  de- 
velopment all  government  partakes  more  or 
less  of  the  hierarchical  character,  as,  for  in- 
stiincc.  the  medisBval  kingship,  while  at  an- 
other it  disappears  altogether,  as,  for  instance, 
in  many  American  churches. 


Bieroelea,  governor  of  Bithynia,  808 ;  Alex- 
andria, 806  ;  and  finally  of  byria  and  Phae« 
nicia ;  was  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  perse- 
cution under  Diocletian,  and  wrote  a  book 
against  the  Christians,  which  is  lost,  but  was 
answered  by  Eusebius,  Contra  Hierodem. 

Hleroglypba  Is  the  name  of  that  x)eculiar 
kind  of  writing  which  was  applied  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  on  their  monuments  or  in 
other  kinds  of  record,  the  figure  of  the  ob- 
ject—tree, bird,  sword,  etc. — standing  for  the 
word  by  which  it  is  denoted  In  speech,  or  only 
for  a  syllable  of  a  word  expressing  an  idea, 
etc. 

Hieron3nnitas  is  the  name  of  several  inde- 
pendent monastic  orders  which  originated  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Itahr  In  the  14th  and 
15lh  centuries,  and  chose  St.  Jerome  for  their 
patron  saint.  None  of  them  became  impor- 
tant, and  they  are  now  all  extinct. 

Hig-gaMon,  a  term  occurring  thrice :  Ps. 
ix.  16,  Ps.  xix.  14  rendered  meditation,  and 
Ps.  xcii.  2  rendered  solemn  sound;  probably  a 
musical  term  which  acquired  the  added  mean- 
ing of  solemn  thought.  T.  W.  C. 

BUgh  Church  is  a  term  used  to  designate 
that  party  within  the  Anglican  Church  which 
claims  an  unbroken  connection  with  the  primi- 
tive church  through  the  unbroken  succession 
of  the  episcopacy  and  rests  the  sacerdotal 
view  of  the  sacraments  on  the  apostolic  origin 
of  orders  and  rites.  The  name  and  the  party 
originated  in  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
from  the  controversy  with  the  Puritans.  1^ 
England,  Church  of. 

High-Mass  means — ^with  reference  to  the 
distinction  between  masses  public  and  private, 
sung  and  spoken,  most  solemn  and  less  sol* 
emn — a  mass  which  is  public  and  sung  and 
most  solemn.  The  officiating  priest  appears 
before  the  high-altar  in  the  magnificent  mass* 
vestments,  accompanied  by  at  least  two  in- 
ferior officials,  and  the  pravers  are  sung  by  a 
choir  accompanied  by  music. 

BUgh  Places,  either  natural  eminences  or 
artificial  mounds,  used  for  idolatrous  worship 
by  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxii.  41)  and  the 
Canaanites  (Num.  xxxiii.  52),  as  by  other  an- 
cient nations,  as  if  the  higher  one  rose  from 
earth  the  nearer  he  came  to  Qod.  All  these 
places  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  de- 
stroy, but  they  did  not  fullv  obey  the  com- 
mand  (Judges  ii.  2).  The  high  places  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  Solomon  even  increased 
them  (1  Kings  xi.  7).  Even  the  pious  kings, 
Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  etc.,  usually  made  no  at* 
tempt  to  remove  the  evil,  although  the  two 
former  are  stated  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  6,  xx. 
88)  to  have  done  it—t.^.,  in  part,  or,  as  some 
say  those  consecrated  to  idols  and  not  those 
set  apart  for  Jehovah.  The  prophets  steadily 
denounced  the  custom  (Hosea  x.  8,  Amos  vit, 
9,  Micah  i.  6).  Hezekiah  did  remove  these 
shrines  of  idolatrv,  but  his  son  Manasseh  re- 
newed them  again  (2  Kings  xviii.  4,  22.  xxi. 
8),  and  it  was  reserved  for  Joeiah  to  uproot 
them  utterly  (2  Kings  xxiii.  18),  so  that  never 
again  were  they  used  for  Jehovah's  worship. 
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They  usually  had  their  own  priests,  altars, 
and  sftcrifloes  (1  Kings  xii.  81,  82). 

T.  W.  C. 

High  PriMt,  tho  head  of  the  Levitical 
priests,  distinguished  from  others  by  his  dress, 
ionclioDs,  and  mode  of  consecration.  Aaron 
first  filled  the  office  aod  his  descendants  after 
him,  in  the  line  of  Eleazar  till  £11  (1  Chron. 
±ri/.  8,  6),  in  whom  it  passed  to  the  posterity 
of  Ithamar.  Solomon  put  it  back  to  Eleazar  s 
family  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (1  Kin^  ii.  85) 
because  Abiathar  was  disloyal.  When  the 
Canon  closed  the  office  became  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  civil  rulers.  Herod  ap- 
pointed no  less  than  5,  and  we  read  in  the 
Kew  Testament  of  several  living  at  the  same 
lime.    See  Annas  and  Caiafhas. 

The  consecration  of  the  high  priest  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  anointmg  <Ex.  xzix. 
7).  His  dress  was  more  magnidcent  and 
costly  than  that  of  other  priests.  Peculiar  to 
it  were  the  robe  of  the  epnod  (Ex.  xxviii.  81- 
35),  the  ephod  with  its  cimuingly  wo^en  band 
(TV.  6-12),  the  breastplate  with  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (v.  30),  and  the  mitre  (vv.  86,  89). 

His  most  solemn  function  was  to  officiate 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  to  make  expiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  people  (Lev.  xvi.). 

Jesus  is  the  great  High  Priest,  who  once  for 
all  passed  through  the  heavens  with  his  own 
blood  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  there  ever 
lives  to  make  intercession  for  his  people  (Heb. 
iv.  14,  vii.  25,  ix.  12).  T.  W.  C, 

Hilary,  pope,  Kov.  19,  461-Sept.  10,  467, 
a  Sardinian  by  birth  ;  did  something  for  the 
organization  of  tho  hierarchy  by  mslntaining 
the  establishment  of  metropolitan  sees,  and 
something  for  the  consolidation  of  the  church 
in  general  by  supporting  the  institution  of 
annual  provincial  synods. 

Hilary,  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
an  adherent  o£  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  wrote 
about  880  a  work,  De  Hereticin  StbaptimndU, 
in  which  he  declared  that  baptism  by  an  Arian 
is  invalid,  but  which  now  is  lost.  He  is  also, 
though  erroneously,  mentioned  as  author  of 
the  so-called  AmbrasiMter  (q.v.). 

HUary,  bishop  of  Aries,  429-49,  was  metro- 
politan of  the  provinces  of  Viennensis  and 
Narbonnensis,  and  this  circumstance  brought 
bim  in  conflict  with  Leo  I.  Supported  by 
the  emperor,  Yalenlhiian  TIL,  the  pope  made 
him  yield,  but  he  stands  in  church  historj^  as 
the  first  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  Galhcan 
Church.    His  works  are  in  Migne,  PcU,  Lot, 

Hilazy  of  Poitien,  b.  in  that  city,  the  pres- 
ent capital  of  the  Department  of  Vicnne, 
France,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  ; 
d.  there,  866.  He  was  of  pagan  descent,  but 
of  distinguished  social  standing,  and  received 
a  carefur  education.  He  did  not  adopt  Chris- 
tianity until  he  had  become  a  full-grown  man, 
but  rose  rapidly  as  one  of  the  shining  lights 
of  the  church,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  his 
native  place  in  850.  He  was  a  stanch  de- 
fender of  the  Nicene  Creed  against  the  Arians, 
who.  Just  at  that  time,  were  very  numerous 
in  Gaul.  He  was  even  banished  to  Phrygia 
\ff  the  Arian  emperor,  Constantius,  and  lived 


for  several  years  in  exile,  but  was  finally  al- 
lowed to  return,  and  continued  the  fi^ht  by 
words  and  acts  to  his  death.  During  his  exile 
he  wrote  his  principal  work,  De  IHnitaie, 
which  is  of  much  more  than  historical  inter- 
est. His  collected  works  were  edited  by  Eras- 
mus, Basel,  1528,  and  are  also  found  in  Migne, 
PtiL  JM,  IX.  and  X.  His  life  was  written 
by  Reinkens,  BchafQiausen,  1864. 

Hilda,  St.,  grand-niece  of  Edwin,  king  of 
Northumbria ;  b.  at  Elmete,  Yorkshire,  614 ; 
baptized,  627  ;  became  a  nun,  647  ;  abbess  at 
Hartlepool,  649 ;  founded  the  celebrated  mon- 
astery of  Whitby,  657 ;  exerted  wide  and 
beneficent  influence ;  d.  at  Whitby,  Nov.  17, 
680. 

EUIdebert,  b.  at  Lanardin,  near  Yenddme, 
France,  1055 ;  d.  at  Tours,  Dec.  18,  1184 ; 
was  elected  bishop  of  Le  Mans  in  1096  and 
archbishop  of  Tours  in  1125.  He  was  a  pro- 
lific writer,  and  his  letters  (to  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  Anselm,  William  of  Champeaux,  etc.), 
hymns,  moral  and  dogmatical  treatises,  etc., 
are  found  in  Migne,  Fat,  Lot.  CLXXL  His 
life  was  written  by  Hebert-Dupeiron,  Paris, 
1858,  and  Deservillers,  1877. 

Hildebrand.    See  Greoobt  YII. 

Hlldegarde,  countess  vom  Sponheim,  b.  in 
the  castle  of  BOckelheim,  near  Frankfort- on- 
the-Main,  1098  ;  d.  as  abbess  of  the  monastery 
of  Rupertsberg,  near  Mayence,  1178;  had 
prophetical  visions,  which  were  recognized  by 
the  church,  though  she  was  never  canon- 
ized, and  are  found  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat, 
CXCVII.  Her  life  was  written  by  Richaud, 
Aix,  1876,  and  Schmelzeis,  Freiburg,  1879. 

Hill,  Rowland,  b.  at  Hawkstone,  Shrop- 
shire, Eng.,  Aug.  23,  1744 ;  d.  in  London, 
April  11,  1888 ;  studied  at  Cambridge,  and 
began  while  ;pet  an  undergraduate  to  preach  in 
the  neighboring  villages ;  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Methodists,  and  experienced 
some  difficulties  in  being  ordained,  but  ob- 
tained, in  1778,  the  parish  of  Kingston,  Som- 
ersetshire, and  built,  in  1788,  the  Surrey 
Chapel  in  London.  But  he  continued  to  his 
death  to  spend  the  summers  in  wandering  all 
over  England  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  and 
his  open-air  sermons  everywhere  drew  enor- 
mous audiences — no  less  by  their  drollery  and 
wit  than  by  their  fervent  eloquence.     His 

ViUage  Didiognea  have  been  reprinted  over  and 
over  a^in.    His  Spiritual  Characteristics,  A 

Warning  to  Professors,  etc.,  are  satirical  and 
polemical  pamphlets.  His  life  was  written 
by  Sidney,  London,  1888. 

Hillel,  one  of  the  most  prominent  rabbis 
during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
advent  of  Christ.  The  dates  of  his  life  are 
uncertain.  He  was  born  in  Babylon,  but 
when  he  was  40  years  old,  in  the  time  of 
Hyrcanus  II.,  he  moved  with  his  whole  family 
to  Jerusalem  to  study  the  Law.  He  was  very 
poor,  and  supported  his  family  as  a  day-laborer, 
but  he  was  gifted  and  energetic,  and  in  the 
time  cf  Herod  the  Great  he  stood  at  the  Ixead 
of  a  rabbinical  school  rivaling  that  of  Sham- 
mai  and  embodying  all  the  finest  and  mildest 
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elements  of  Pharisaism.  He  was  for  many 
years  the  patriarch  of  the  Sanhedrin.  A  pru- 
dent, patient,  sweet-tempered  man,  he  was, 
no  doubt,  a  power  for  good  in  the  bad  times 
in  which  he  lived.  The  anecdotes  about  him, 
contained  in  contemporary  Jewish  literature, 
are  quite  pleasant,  though  they  have  some- 
times a  little  touch  of  sillmess.  In  history  he 
was  rarely  spoken  of  until,  in  1863,  E.  Renan, 
in  hU  Vie  de  Jesus,  introduced  him  as  the 
teacher  of  Christ,  the  source  of  Christianity. 
These  utterances,  somewhat  unguarded  and 
fully  unwarranted,  induced  Abrimam  Qeiser, 
in  his  Das  Judenthum  und  seine  OescMmte, 
1865,  to  represent  Hi! lei  as  the  great  reform- 
ator  of  Judaism  and  the  real  originator  of 
Christianity.  (See  Franz  Dcltizsch,  Jestis  and 
HiUel,  Eriangen,  1866,  8d  ed.,  1879;  £. 
Schlirer,  History  of  the  New  Testament  Times, 
Eng.  trans.)  1.  c. 

EUncmar  of  Z«aon  was  made  bishop  of  that 
city,  the  present  capital  of  the  Department  of 
Aisne,  86  m.  n.e.  of  Paris,  in  858,  but  was  de- 
posed by  the  Svnod  of  Donzi  in  871,  because 
he  refused  to  obey  both  his  metropolitan  and 
his  king.  He  appealed  to  the  pope,  but 
Charles  the  Bald  nad  him  shut  up  in  a  dun- 
geon and  blinded.  In  his  defence  he  referred 
to  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  but  his 
metropolitan  and  uncle,  Hincmar  of  Rheims, 
declared  them  to  be  mere  fraud,  and  the  king 
protested  that  laws  which  allowed  a  subject 
to  appeal  from  the  kin^  to  the  pope  must  be 
inspirations  of  the  devil.    Pope  John  VIII. 

gave  him  right  to  say  mass  again,  and  allowed 
im  half  of  the  revenue  of  his  bishopric.  He 
died  in  882.  A  few  letters  from  him  are 
found  among  the  letters  of  Hincmar  of 
Rheims. 

Hincmar  of  Rheims,  archbishop :  b.  prob- 
ably in  806  ;  d.  at  Epernay,  Dec.  21,  882.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Charles  the  Bald,  wlio  had 
him  made  bishop  of  Rheims  in  845.  The  see 
liad  been  vacant  since  the  deposition  of  Ebbo 
in  835,  but,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  bishops 
had  been  unlawfully  consecrated  by  Ebbo. 
Trouble  arose  with  these,  and  with  Rothad  of 
Soissons,  in  opposition  to  whom  Hincmar  took 
up  the  case  of  a  priest.  But  the  pope  reversed 
his  decision.  In  the  contest  upon  this  sub- 
ject Hincmar  did  not  take  an  essentially  dif- 
lerent  position  as  to  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  De- 
cretals from  the  pope  (see  Canon  Law).  His 
ambition  to  become  primate  of  France  was 
frustrated  by  the  appointment  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens.  Hincmar  was  also  engaged 
in  the  theological  contests  of  his  time,  as  with 
Gottschalk  upon  predestination.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  Synod  at  Chiersy ,  in  853, 
to  pronounce  in  favor  of  one  predestination, 
and  of  general  atonement.  He  also  took  the 
side  of  Paschasius  Radbertus  upon  transub- 
stant  iation.  (See  his  works  in  Migne,  CXXV., 
CXX  VI.,  and  his  life  by  Prichard,  Littlemore, 
1649,  and  by  SchrOrs,  Freiburg,  1884.) 

F.  H.  F. 

BUnduiam.    See  India,  Rbliqions  of. 

Hinnon.    See  Gehenna. 

Hippo  Reglofl,  a  city  of  Numidia,  the  pres- 
ent Bona  in  Algeria,  was  the  seat  of  several 


councils,  of  which  the  first  one,  893,  is  inter- 
esting, because  it  gave  the  first  express  deilai- 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  canon  as  it  now 
stands.  Augustine  was  bishop  there  from 
396  to  430. 

Hippolytos  appears  in  the  earliest  records 
as  a  bishop,  and  is  said  by  Prudentius  (a.d. 
400)  to  have  belonged  to  the  Novatian  party, 
and  to  have  renounced  them  at  the  time  of  his 
martyrdom,  when  he  was  drawn  apart  by 
horses.  New  and  more  trustworthy  informa- 
tion about  him  was,  however,  gathered,  first, 
by  the  discovery,  in  1551 ,  at  Rome  of  his  statue, 
and  then  by  the  publication,  three  centuries 
later  (1851),  of  his  work.  The  Refutation  of 
all  Heresies  (best  ed.,  that  of  Dnncker  and 
Schneidewin,  QOttingen,  1859),  then  recently 
discovered  in  a  convent  upon  Mt.  Athos 
(1842).  This  was  at  first  referred  to  Origen, 
since  it  was  the  continuation  of  the  Phuoso- 
phumena  printed  in  the  works  of  that  writer. 
But  it  has  now  been  proved  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  to  be  Hippolytus'.  It  seems  tolerably 
clear  from  this  work  that  Hippolytus  was 
bishop  of  Portus,  near  Rome.  The  method 
of  his  martyrdom  was  drowning,  and  it  took 

Elace  235  to  239.  His  work  seems  to  have 
een  written  after  222.  With  other  matter, 
it  is  occi^ied  chiefly  with  the  description  and 
refutation  of  the  principal  heresies  which  had 
afflicted  the  church  from  before  the  time  of 
the  Gospel  of  John  to  that  of  Callistus.  It 
reviews  the  Ophites,  Simonists,  Basilidians, 
Docetse,  and  Noetians.  Hippoly^tus  refutes 
these  by  showing  that  they  are  either  derived 
from  heathen  doctrines,  or  that  they  are  poorer 
representatives  of  tendencies  found  in  heathen- 
ism. He  has  thus  given  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, as  well  as  of  the  earliest  period  of 
Christianity.  Incidentally  he  api>ears  as  a 
witness  against  tlie  modem  doctrine  of  papal 
infallibility,  because  condemning  two  popes, 
Zephyrinus  and  Callistus,  as  heretics.  He 
was  otherwise  a  voluminous  writer.  (See 
Migne,  J^t.  Or.  X.,  also  Bunsen,  Hippolytus 
ana  His  Age,  London,  1852-56;  Ddllinger, 
Hippolytus  and  Callistus  [Eng.  trans.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1876],  1853 ;  Erbes  in  MuiHichemfar 
protest,  Theoloffie,  1888,  and  Gwyna  in  Her- 
mathena,  vol.  vit.,  1889.  Works  are  reprinted 
in  the  Ante-Nicene  Library  of  the  Christian 
Literature  Publishing  Company,  1886,  vol.  v.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Hi^-ram,  king  of  Tyre,  reigned  for  84  years, 
according  to  the  computation  of  Winer,  1028- 
990;  Ewald,  1033-999;  Movers,  980-947. 
He  was  a  friend  of  David  and  Solomon,  and 
aided  them  in  the  building  of  their  palaces 
and  the  temple,  by  furnishing  them  both  with 
artisans  and  materials :  gold,  bronze,  wood, 
marble,  etc.,  for  which  he  received  in  payment 
20  towns  in  Galilee  (1  Kings  ix.  11).  The  re- 
lations between  the  Israelites  and  the  Phce* 
nicians  were  at  that  time  very  amicable  ;  they 
made  a  Joint  expedition  to  Opbir,  starting 
from  a  harbor  on  the  Red  Sea  in  possession 
of  the  Israelites,  and  maintained  always  a 
lively  commercial  exchange  with  each  other. 
Hiram  appears  to  have  been  an  Oriental  despot 
of  great  splendor  and  wisdom.     Bolompa 
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married  ono  of  hia  daughters  (Clemens  Al.» 
8troma(a,  l,  21),  and  iKBtweea  him  and  his 
father-in-law  there  was  a  standing  intellectual 
match,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time 
(Josephus,  Gimtr.  Apon,,  i.,  17).  There  was 
a  Hiram  II.,  king  of  Tyre,  toward  the  close 
of  the  Babylonian  supremacy,  551*^82,  but 
he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Hirschau,  or  Hirsau,  a  Benedictine  mon- 
astery in  the  diocese  of  Spires,  WUrtemberg, 
was  founded  in  880,  and  reached  its  highest 
point  of  importance  in  the  11th  century,  when 
Its  ConatUutiones  BtrM>ugiefuet  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  on  other  German  monas- 
teries, but  it  afterward  fell  into  Insignificance, 
and  after  the  Reformation  it  was  transformed 
into  a  theological  seminary.  Chronieon  H, 
was  printed  at  Basel,  1559  ;  Annale$  K  at  St. 
Oall,  1090. 

Hltohcook,  Roswell  Dwight,  D.D.  (Bow- 
doin,  1855 ;  Edinburgh,  1885),  LL.D.  (Will- 
iams,  1873 ;  Harvard,  1886),  Presbyterian ; 
b.  at  East  Machias,  Me..  Aug.  15,  1817  ;  d.  at 
Somereet,  Mass.,  June  16,  1887.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst,  1836  ;  studied  theology  at 
Andover  and  in  Germany,  and  after  orief 

rtorates  at  Waterville,  Me.,  and  Exeter, 
II..  became  professor  of  natural  and  re- 
Yealed  religion  in  Bowdoin,  1852.  whence  he 
passed,  1855,  to  the  chair  of  church  history  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City, 
of  which  he  became  president  in  1880.  He 
went  abroad  in  1866  and  1869  ;  was  president 
of  the  American  Palestine  Exploration  Society 
(1871)  and  Tioe^preaident  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  American  Theologieal  Review, 
New  York,  1863-70 ;  of  ffffmne  and  Strnne  ef 
Praiee,  New  York,  1875,  and  of  Carmina 
Sanctorum,  1885.  Eminent  as  a  preacher, 
scholar,  and  instructor,  he  wrote  compara- 
tively little.  A  Life  of  Edward  Bobineon,  New 
York,  1803 ;  a  Oompiete  Analysis  of  Vie  Bible, 
1800.  and  annotations  to  a  translation  (with 
Dr.  F.  Brown)  of  The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
1884.  aie  his  chief  works.  F.  M.  B. 

Bit'-litas,  TlM,  thus  called  after  Heth  or 
Cuth,  the  second  son  of  Canaan,  were  a 
Hamitic  people,  regarded  as  aliens  by  the  Is- 
raelites, but  much  intermingling  with  them. 
Abraham  bought  Hebron  from  them.  Isaac 
and  Jacob  dwelt  among  them.  They  Joined 
the  other  Canaanite  triSes  in  the  contest  with 
the  conquering  Joshua.  After  the  conquest 
families  belonging  to  them  continued  to  liye 
In  Palestine.  Solomon  married  their  daugh- 
ters, and  so  long^ enduring  was  the  vitality  of 
their  race,  that  £!zra  liad  occasion  to  warn  the 
Hebrews  against  them.  At  one  time  they 
formed  an  independent  empire  to  the  north- 
cast  of  Palestine,  and  their  kings  are  men- 
tioned both  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  and 
in  the  Egyptian  annals.  So  far,  however,  all 
knowledge  of  tliem  depends  upon  scattered 
notices,  with  no  substantial  continuity;  but 
In  1876  A.  H.  Sayce  discovered  Hittite  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions,  which  show  that  they 
had  developed  an  original  ciyilization,  from 
which  the  Greek  probably  borrowed  as  much 
as  from  the  PhoBniclans.     (See  Perrot  and 


Chiperz,  Hitlory  of  Art  in  Sardina,  JudiBa^ 
Syria,  and  Ada  Minor,  translated  by  A.  I. 
Gonlng,  London  and  New  York,  1890,  which 
gives  a  full  representation  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem and  the  present  state  of  its  solution  ;  John 
CampbeU,  l^he  HiUites,  N.  Y.,  1891,  2  vols.) 

Hitxig  (hits'-ig),  Ferdinand,  Protestant ;  b. 
at  Haningen,  Baden.  June  28.  1807 ;  d.  at 
Heidelberg,  Jan.  22,  1875,  where  he  had  been 
professor  since  1861.  He  was  learned  and 
truUi  loving,  but  so  given  to  conjecture  and 
bold  assertions,  that  his  books  are  not  so 
weighty  as  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
He  belonged  to  the  rationalistic  school  of 
Strauss  and  Schenkel.  His  best  work  is  his 
commentary  on  Isaiah,  Heidelberg,  1838. 

Hi'-vitea,  The,  a  Canaanite  tribe  dwelling 
under  Mt.  Hermon  (Josh.  xi.  8)  and  in  Mt. 
Lebanon  (Judges  iii.  3) ;  are  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25)  and  Joshua 
(Josh.  xi.  8),  but  are  otherwise  not  of  any 
particular  interest.  C.  P. 

B^dly,  Beojamin,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  17—), 
a  liberal  prelate  of  the  English  Church  ;  b.  at 
Westerham,  Kent.  21  m.  s.s.e.  of  London, 
Nov.  14,  1676 ;  d.  at  Winchester.  April  17, 
1761.  He  entered  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge, 
1601 ;  became  fellow,  1097,  and  tutor ;  lec- 
turer of  St.  Mildred,  London,  1701  ;  rector  of 
St.  Peter-le-Poer,  London,  1704,  and  of  Streat- 
ham,  Surrey,  1710 ;  bishop  of  Bangor,  1715, 
whence  he  was  translated  to  Hereford,  1721 ; 
Salisbury,  1723,  and  Winchester,  1734.  The 
celebrated  Bangorian  controversy  began  with 
a  sermon  before  the  king  in  1717  on  "  Mv 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world'*  (John  xviii. 
36),  in  which  he  denied  temporal  Jurisdiction 
to  the  clergy,  and  pleaded  for  the  broadest 
toleration.  The  virulence  of  this  controversy 
led  to  the  suppression,  in  1717,  of  convocation, 
which  did  not  sit  again  till  1852.  Burnet  and 
Wake  supported  Hoadly.  Atterbury,  Law, 
and  most  of  the  clergy  were  opposed  ;  but  the 
Whigs  were  in  power,  and  he  received  further 
promotion.  He  was  engaged  in  other  contro- 
versies, as  when  he  defended  **  a  calm,  ra- 
tional, and  dispassionate  manner  of  offering 
up  our  prayers"  against  Dr.  Hare.  Hoadly 
published  a  lAtter  on  Miracles,  London,  1702  ; 
Beasonableness  of  Conformity,  1703  ;  Defence 
of  Episcopal  Ordination,  1707  ;  Bights  of  Sub- 
jects, 1719  ;  Nature  and  End  of  t/ie  Lord's 
Sapper,  1735 ;  and  Sermons,  1754-55.  His 
works  were  collected  in  8  vols.,  1773.  Pope 
complained  of  his  long  sentences,  and  Aken- 
side  celebrated  hia  virtues  in  an  ode. 

P.  3L  B. 


/-bah  (hiding-place),  the  terminus  of 
Abraham's  pursuit  of  the  confederate  kings 
(Gen.  xiv.  15),  is  generally  located  at  Jobar, 
2  m.  n.  of  Damascus,  where  the  Jews  have  a 
synagogue  dedicated  to  Elijah. 

Bobbas,  Thomas,  b.  at  Malmesbury.  Wilt- 
shire, 96  m.  w.  of  London,  April  6,  1588  ;  d. 
at  Hardwick  Hall,  Devonshire,  Dec.  4.  1679. 
He  studied  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
spent  his  life  in  tuition  and  literary  labor.  His 
chief  works  in  English  (complete  ed.,  London, 
1839-45,  11  vols.)  are.  Humane  Nature,  Lon- 
don,  1650 ;  Letiathan,  or  the  Matter,  Forme, 
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and  Power  of  a  CommonweaXth,  JBcdesicuiicall 
and  OiviU,  1G51,  last  cd.,  1885  ;  Liberty  and 
Necesftity,  1654,  and  Behemoth,  or  An  Epitome 
of  the  Civil  Wars  of  England,  from  1640  to 
1660,  1679,  n.e.,  1889.  He  wrote  much  in 
Latin,  and  translated  Thucydides  (1628),  "  to 
show  tho  evils  of  popular  government,"  and 
Homer  (1674-77).  to  divert  the  attacks  of  his 
adversaries  from  his  "  more  serious  writings." 
He  was  a  great  thinker,  but  an  enemy  alike  of 
liberty  and  of  religion  ;  his  system  was  utili- 
tarian, materialistic,  and  deisticaL  (Cf .  work 
on  him  by  George  Croon  Robertson,  1886.) 

F.  M.  B. 

Hodge,  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.  (Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1863),  LL.D. 
( Wooster  University,  Wooster,  0.,  1876),  son 
of  Charles  Hodge ;  b.  at  Princeton,  !N.  J., 
July  18,  1823  ;  d.  there,  Nov.  11, 1886  ;  grad- 
uated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1841, 
and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
1847 ;  was  missionary  of  tlie  Presbyterian 
Board  at  Allahabad,  India,  1847-50 ;  pastor 
of  Lower  West  Nottingham,  Md.,  1851-55 ; 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  ia55-61,  and  First 
Church,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  1861-64  ;  professor 
of  didactic  and  polemic  theology  in  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  Alleghany,  Pa., 
1864-77,  and  then  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  He  published,  besides  a  life  of  his 
father.  New  York,  1880,  Outlines  of  Theology, 
New  York,  1860,  enlarged  ed.,  1878,  translat- 
ed into  Welsh,  New  Greek,  and  Hindustani ; 
Presbyterian  Forme,  Philadelphia,  1868,  en- 
larged ed.,  1882,  etc. 

Hodge,  Charles,  D.D.  (Rutgers  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1834),  LL.D.  (Wash- 
ington College,  Pa.,  1864),  h.  in  Philadelphia, 
Dec.  18,  1797  ;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Juno 
19,  1878  ;  graduated  from  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Semmary,  1816,  and  was  in  1822  ap- 
pointed professor  there  of  biblical  and  Oriental 
literature.  From  1826  to  1828  he  studied  in 
£uroi)e,  and  heard  De  Sacy  in  Paris,  Tholuck 
in  Halle,  and  Neander  in  Berlin.  In  1840  hu 
was  transferred  to  the  diair  of  didactic  and 
polemical  theology,  but  he  retained  the  de- 
partment of  Ne«v  Testament  exegesis.  His 
principal  work  is  the  Systematic  l^heology. 
New  York,  1871-73,  3  vols.,  generally  con- 
sidered the  greatest  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
English  language,  but  also  his  cxegetical 
works.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  die  Mrt- 
mans,  Philadelphia,  1835  ;  Ephesians,  1850 ; 
First  Corinthians,  1857,  and  Second  Corin- 
thians, 1859,  enjoy  great  reputation  and  arc 
extensively  used.  In  1840  he  published  Con- 
stitutional History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States ;  in  1841.  Way  of  Life ; 
in  1874,  What  is  Darwinism  f— his  last  book. 
He  founded  the  Princeton  Bemew  in  1825,  and 
was  its  editor  for  40  years.  Various  selections 
of  his  contributions  to  that  review  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time,  Princeton  Essays, 
Hodge's  Essays  (1857),  etc.  (See  his  life  by 
his  son,  A.  A.  Hodge,  New  York,  1881.) 

Hody,  Humphrey,  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
at  Odcombe,  Somersetshire,  Jan.  1,  1659 ;  d. 
at  Oxford,  Jan.  20,  1706.  He  entered  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford,  1676  ;  became  a  fellow. 


1684 ;  rector  of  St.  Michael's,  London,  and 
chaplain  to  Archbishop  Tillotson,  169ii ;  ro- 
gius  professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  16&>: 
archdeacon  of  Oxford,  1704.  Among  hia 
books  are,  his  Latin  Dissertatian  against  Arts* 
tosus,  Oxford,  1685 ;  liesarreetion  of  the  Body, 
London,  1694 ;  History  of  English  Councils  and 
Convocations,  1701 ;  Jh  hibliorum  textibus,  eic., 
1705.  The  latter  "is  the  cla&<iical  work  on 
the  Septuagint. '  *  De  Or<ecis  iUustribus  lingttm 
Grfscas  instauritoribus,  explaining  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Italian  renaissance,  was  published, 
1742,  by  Dr.  S.  Jebb,  with  a  life  of  Hody. 

F.  M.  B. 

HoA  von  HoAnegg  (ho-eh  fon  ho-ehn-egg), 
Matthias,  b.  in  Vienna,  Feb.  24,  1580 ;  d.  in 
Dresden,  March  4,  1645 ;  studied  in  Witten- 
berg, and  was  in  1613  appointed  court  preach- 
er in  Dresden,  where  he  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  the  elector,  John  Gteorge  I.  With 
his  open  declaration  that  an  alliance  with 
Rome  was  preferable  to  an  alliance  with 
Geneva,  and  his  99  points  in  which  the  Re- 
formed agree  with  the  Turks,  he  cuts  a  verjr 
characteristic  figure  in  the  religious  life  of  his 
time,  though  it  may  not  be  true  that  from 
mere  hatred  of  the  Reformed  Church  he  ac- 
tually entered  into  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits. 
His  bvangelisches  HandMcMein,  Leipzig.  1603, 
ran  through  numerous  editions,  and  was  even 
reprinted  in  Dresden  in  1871.  His  Commen- 
tariontm  in  ,  ,  ,  Apocalypsin,  Leipzig,  1610- 
11,  2  parts,  enjoyed  also  great  reputation. 

Hofiioker  (hOf-ak-er),  Zaodwig  (Onstav), 
and  Wilhelm,  two  brothers  who  did  very  re- 
markable service  in  the  evangelization  of  n  dr- 
temberg.  laudwig  was  born  at  Wi Idbad,  April 
15, 1798  ;  studied  theology  at  Ttibin^cu,  and 
was  in  1826  appointed  pastor  of  Riehngshau- 
sen,  near  Marbach,  where  he  died,  Nov.  18, 
1828.  His  Predigten,  1827,  ran  through  many 
editions,  and  his  life  was  written  by  Kuapp, 
Heidelberg,  1880,  27th  ed.,  1866.  Wilhelm 
was  born  at  Gftrttingen,  Feb.  16, 1805 ;  studied 
theoloffy  at  Tiibingen,  and  was  in  1885  ap- 
point^ preacher  at  the  Leonhardskirche  in 
Stuttgart,  where  he  died,  Aug.  10, 1848.  He, 
too,  has  published  a  collection  of  sermons, 
Predigten  (Stuttgart.  1828-80,  7  parts),  which 
was  and  is  very  much  read.  His  life  was 
written  by  his  son,  Ludwig  Hofacker,  Stutt- 
gart, 1872. 

Hofimami,  Daniel,  b.  at  Hallo  about  1540  ; 
d.  at  Wolfenbiittel  in  1611 ;  was  in  1576  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  at  Helmstidt^ 
but  was  twice  compelled  to  leave  the  city  and 
wander  into  exile.  He  was  a  theologian  of 
the  warlike  type,  though  not  so  pronounced 
as  Hesshusen .  His  controversy  with  Caselius, 
concerning  the  true  relation  between  theology 
and  philosophy,  the  controversy  between  the 
Dupticisten  and  Simplidsten,  has  some  inter- 
est, however,  even  to-day.  On  it  see  G. 
Thomasius,  De  controversia  Hoffmann.  Erlan- 
gen,  1844,  and  Schlee,  Der  Streit  des  Daniel 
Hoffmann,  Marburg,  1870., 

Hoffinann,  Melohior,  b.  at  Hall,  Suabla,  in 
the  tlrst  years  of  the  16th  century ;  was  a 
wandering  journeyman  in  the  furrier  trade ; 
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Joined  the  enthusiastic  and  revolutionary  ele- 
ment of  the  Protestant  party  wherever  ho 
went ;  was  driven  out  of  Uorpat,  out  of  Kiel, 
etc,  and  was  finally  imprisoned  at  Strassburg 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ADsbaptists,  after 
which  he  disappeared  ;  probably  died  in  1542. 
He  published  a  number  of  tracts  and  treatises, 
«Bd  his  life  waa  written  by  Herrmann  in 
Frendi,  StrasBborg,  1850,  and  l^  Zur  Linden 
in  Dutch,  Leyden,  1886. 

Bofinann,  Johann  Christian  Konrad  von, 
Lutheraa  ;  b.  at  Nuremberg,  Dec.  21,  1810  ; 
d.  at  £rlaneen,  Dec.  20,  1877.  He  studied 
theology  ana  history  at  Eriangen  and  in  Ber- 
lin, 1827-33,  and  became  teacher,  1885  ;  lec- 
turer, 1838 ;  professor  extraordinary,  1841 ; 
aud  ordinary  professor  of  theology,  1845,  at 
Erlangcn,  represent Iqj^  a  somewhat  exclusive 
Lutheranism.  His  principal  theological  works 
are,  Weiuagung  und  JErfQUung,  NOrdlingen, 
1841-44,  2  vols.  ;  Der  Schriftbeweu,  185^-56, 
8  parU,  2d  ed.,  1857-60;  SchuUseJiriften  fUr 
eins  neu6  Weise  alts  Warheit  zu  lehren,  1856- 
59,  4  parts ;  Die  Beilige  Schi'^t  du  iV^JU^i 
TntamenU,  1862-86,  11  vols.  (Jd  ed.,  vol.  i., 
1869  ;  vol.  ii.,  1872-77),  besides  several  posthu- 
mous works.  He  formed  a  considerable 
school  in  theology,  wrote  several  historical 
works,  and  took  part  in  politics  as  a  national 
progressist.  (Bee  memoirs  on  him  by  Volck, 
1878.  and  Grau,  1879.) 

Bofatade  de  Qroot  (hof  -  steh  •  deh  -  deh- 

frot),  Petms,  b.  at  Leer,  in  the  district  of 
ast  Friesland,  belonging  to  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hannover,  Oct.  8,  1802 ;  d.  at 
Oroningen,  in  the  Ketherlauds,  Dec.  7,  1886, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
in  1829.  His  principal  work  is  Oproeding  der 
Mefuehheid,  Groningen,  1846,  8  vols.,  8d  ed., 
vols.  i.  and  ii.,  1855,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  1885. 
Among  his  other  works,  the  following  were 
translated  into  German  :  Die  Oroninger  Thco- 
iogen,  Gotha,  1863  ;  BaeUides,  Leipzig,  1867  ; 
Die  moderne  TJieologie  in  den  Nied^landen, 
Bonn,  1870.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Groningen  school  of  theology  (q.v.). 

Boge,  Moses,  D.D.  (Princeton,  1810), 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  Feb. 
15,  1752  ;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  July  5,  1820. 
He  became  pastor  at  Hardy,  Vs.,  1782,  aod 
at  Shepherdslown,  1787  ;  president  of  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College,  1807.  His  CJiristian 
Panoply,  Philadelphia,  1799,  was  a  reply  to 
Paine 's  Age  of  Reason,  His  sermons  were 
published,  Richmond,  Va.,  1821. 

P.  M.  B. 

Bohenlohe  -  Waldesbnrg  •  Schillingaf&rst, 
Alexander  Iieopold  Frans  Emmerich, 
Prince  of,  b.  at  Kupferzell,  WUrtcmberg, 
Aug.  17.  1794 ;  d.  at  Vtfslau,  near  Vienna, 
Nov.  14,  1849  ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1816, 
and  made  a  great  sensation  in  Bavaria  by  the 
miraculous  cures  he  effected  at  MuDich, 
Hamburg,  W&rzburg,  etc.  As  the  papnl 
court,  however,  maintained  a  rather  reserved 
attitude  with  respect  to  those  miracles,  and 
the  Bavarian  police  became  more  and  more 
iaquisttfve,  he  left  the  country  in  1825  and 
settled  at  Peterwardein  in  Hun^rv,  where  he 
.was  made  a  canon  at  the  cathedral  and  re- 


ceived the  title  of  bishop  of  Bardica.  His  life 
was  written  by  C.  G.  Scharold,  WUrzburg; 
1822.  C.  P. 

Bolbaoh  (dol-bak),  Paul  Beinrich  XXetzlch, 
Baron  d>,  b.  at  Hcidelshelm,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Khein-Hesscn,  1723  ;  d.  at  his  es- 
tate of  Grand val,  Jan.  21, 1789 ;  was  educated 
in  Paris,  and  lived  most  of  his  time  there  as 
the  rich,  hospitable,  and  brilhant  host  of  the 
encyclopaedist  troop.  His  most  famous  work, 
SyeUme  de  la  Nature,  Paris,  1770,  n.e.,  1821, 
2  vols.  (£ng.  trans.,  London,  1884),  issued 
under  the  name  of  3Iirabaud,  has  interest  onlv 
for  the  historv  of  materialism.  But  his  direct 
attack 9  on  Christianity,  Le  christianieme  dS- 
taile  (Eng.  trans.,  Christianity  Uhreiled,  Lon- 
don, 1819),  L'impoeture  eaeerdotale,  L*^prii 
de  clergS,  etc.,  did  probably  much  harm,  the 
more  as  the  French  Church  and  the  French 
clergv  at  that  moment  were  not  very  well  pre- 
pare to  withstand  them.  C.  P. 

BoUaz,  David,  b.  at  Wulkow,  Pomerania, 
1648 ;  d.  in  1718  at  Jacobshagen,  also  in  Pom- 
erania,  where  ho  was  pastor  since  1692. 
His  Examen  theologieum  a^roamcUieum  njii" 
teream  theologiam  thetieo-polemieam  complee' 
tens,  Stargard,  1707,  and  afterward  often  re- 
printed, is  considered  the  last  expression  of 
the  strictlv  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  was 
very  much  read,  partly  on  account  of  lh6 
clearness  of  its  expositions,  partly  on  account 
of  the  geniality  of  its  tone.  *        C.  P. 

Boltzmann  (holts-m&n),  Beinrich  Julina, 
Lie.  Theol.  (Heidelberg,  1868),  D.D.  (hon., 
Vienna,  1862),  German  Protestant ;  b.  at 
Carbruhe,  Baden,  May  17, 1832 ;  studied  the- 
ology at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  ;  became  pri- 
tat'docent  at  Heidelberg,  1858 ;  professor  ex- 
traordinary, 1861 ;  ordmarv  professor,  1865; 
removed  to  Strassburg  in  the  same  capacity, 
1874.  Of  his  writines  may  be  mentioned  Dip 
syrwptischen  JScangelten,  ihr  Urspning  ttndgcr 
sehichtlieher  Character,  Leipzig,  1863  ;  Kritik 
der  Epheser  vnd  Cdosserbriefe,  1872  ;  Die  Pas- 
toralbriefe,  1880;  Lehrbueh  der  JUstoHsch-knti- 
sehen  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  Frei- 
burg-im-Br.,  1885,  2d  ed,,  1886  (one  of  the 
most  important  works  of  the  critical  school) ; 
with  R.  O.  Zoepffel  he  edited  Lexikon  filr 
T/ieologie  und  Kirchenweeen,  Leipzig,  1882, 
2ded.,  Brunswick,  1888  sqq. 

Boly,  BolinesB  of  Ood.  The  Hebrew 
word  rendered  hcly  in  English  signifies  orig- 
inally clean,  pure,  and  the  same  idea  attaches 
to  the  Greek  w^ord  used  in  the  Now  Testa^ 
ment.  It  denotes  also  that  which  is  set  apart 
to  the  service  of  God,  as  a  holy  utensil,  etc. 
Used  of  God,  the  term  holiness  is  one  of  sev- 
eral employed  to  designate  his  moral  attri- 
butes. It  represents  his  moral  perfection  in  its 
separateness  from  sin  considered  as  convey- 
ing defilement.  But  the  term  is  also  used  io 
designate  the  divine  character  in  its  positive 
aspect  as  the  embodiment  of  all  virtue.  This 
is  designated  hy  the  Apostle  John  as  love(l 
John  iv.  8).  The  holiness  of  God  U  pre- 
sented as  the  reason  why  man  should  be  boly 
(1  Peter  i.  17).  and  holiness  in  man  is  reduced 
by  our  Saviour  to  supreme  love  to  God  and 
love  of  one's  neighbor  as  of  one's  self  (Matti 
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zxii.  87).    The  holiness  of  God  hi  its  active 

ispect  IB  therefore  his  perfect  love. 

^^  F.  H.  F. 

Holy  AlUanoe.    See  Alliance,  Holy. 

Holy  Oity.    See  Jbrusalbu. 

Holy  Ctoat  of  Treves,  The,  preserved  in 
the  cathedral  of  Treves,  is  said  to  be  the  seam- 
less garment  worn  by  Christ,  and  mentioned 
in  John  xix.  23.  Many  legends  cluster  around 
it,  some  grotesque  in  tneir  superstition,  others 
charming  by  their  naivet^,  as  when  the  relic 
was  brought  into  the  city  all  the  bells  beean 
tolling  by  themselves.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
1054 ;  the  mention  in  the  Oesta  Trenrorum, 
467  or  827,  is  an  interpolation  from  the  12th 
century.  It  was  displayed  for  adoration  in 
1512,  to  which  Luther  refers  with  indignation. 
It  was  again  displayed  in  1844,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  German  Catholic  movement 
under  Ronge.  (See  V.  Sybel,  Der  heUige 
Bock  zu  Trier,  DtLsseldorf ,  1844.) 

Holy  Family,  TIm,  often  confined  to  the 
Virgin  with  her  child,  but  often  compris- 
ing also  Joseph,  Anna,  and  Elizabeth,  and 
sometimes  including  even  John  the  Baptist, 
the  twelve  apostles  and  their  mothers,  has 
formed  one  ot  the  principal  subjects  for  man^ 
of  the  greatest  painters — Raphael,  Da  Vinci, 
Correggio,  Murillo,  Hans  Holbein,  etc. 

Holy  Fire,  Ae,  refers  among  the  Hebrews 
to  tliat  fire  which  came  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  sacrifice  after  the  giving  of 
the  Law  (Lev.  ix.  24),  and  which  was  to  be 
kept  ever  burning  (Lev.  vi.  9),  and  among 
Christians  to  that  fire  which  is  kindled  every 
Holy  Staturday  by  sparks  from  a  flint,  and  at 
w^hich  are  lit  all  the  lights  and  lamps  of  the 
church  which  have  been  extinguished  on 
Good  Friday.  The  ceremony  is  stlil  observed 
in  tiie  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  a  symbol,  in  itself  so  beautiful 
and  so  just,  shall  give  rise  to  scandal,  as  it 
does  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
Jerusalem,  where  the  priests  claim  that  the 
new  fire  is  brought  miraculously  down  from 
heaven.  C.  P. 

Holy  Zittid,  The.    See  Ca37Aak. 

Holy  Zfeague  is  a  name  frequently  applied 
in  the  16th  century  to  political  combinations 
which  sometimes  had  very  little  to  do  with 
religious  affairs,  and  certainly  never  could  lay 
any  claim  to  holiness  either  in  purpose  or  in 
means.  Thus,  in  1511,  Pope  Julius  II. 
formed  a  Holy  League  between  Spain,  Venice, 
and  himself  against  France.  It  was  afterward 
joined  by  England  and  Germanv,  and  served 
the  purpose  of  its  head  and  founder  quite 
well—the  extension  of  the  territory  of  the  pa- 

Eil  states.  On  June  10,  1538,  another  Holy 
eague  was  formed  at  Nuremberg  between 
Charles  V. ,  his  brother  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
the  archbishops  of  Hayence  and  Salzburg, 
and  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  and 
Saxony  to  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic  in- 
terest m  Germany  over  against  the  Pzx>te8tant 
interest,  represented  by  the  League  of  Smal- 
cald.   A  thhrd  Holy  League  was  formed  in  1576 


between  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  pope,  the 
Guises,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  Reformation  in  France.  0.  P. 

Holy  Office  (tanctum  offlcCum),  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  spiritual  court  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Inquisition. 

Holy  of  Holies,  or  the  Most  Holy  Pla^ 

formed  the  innermost  and  most  sacred  pait  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  Jewish  Temple  (q.v.), 
separated  from  the  Holv  Place  by  the  Veil, 
containing  the  Ark,  and  entered  onlv  once  a 
year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  by  the 
high  priest  only.  The  term  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  the  choir  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  by  the  Nestorians  to  a  small  recess  at  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  church  building,  con- 
taining only  a  cross  and  never  entercd  by 
anybody. 

Holy  OU.    See  Chrism. 

Holy  Place  was  originally  the  name  of  that 
part  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Jewish  Temple 
(q.v.)  which  was  located  in  front  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  contained  the  golden  candle- 
stick, the  table  of  shewbread,  and  the  altar  of 
incense.  From  the  beginning  of  the  8d  cen- 
tury (Alexander's  journev  to  Jerusalem  falls 
in  212)  such  localities  in  Palatine  as  had  been 
the  scene  of  some  prominent  event  in  the  life 
of  Christ — his  birth,  crucifixion,  resurrection, 
etc. — began  to  be  designated  as  holy  places  and 
visited  by  pilgrims,  and  from  the  middle  of 
the  4th  century  the  name  was  also  given  to 
places  which  had  witnessed  the  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs  or  contained  their  shrines. 

Holy  Rood,  an  ancient  expression,  from 
the  Saxon  rode  or  rod,  \&  synonymous  with 
Holy  Cross.  Holy  Rood  Day,  Sept.  14,  is  a 
d£^  of  feast  in  the  Roman  Cfatholic  Church, 
celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the  second 
elevation  of  the  cross  after  its  recovery  from 
the  hands  of  the  Persians  in  629,  the  first  ele- 
vation being  that  after  its  discovery  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  May  8,  826.  With  the  Ref- 
ormation the  festival  was  abolished  in  all 
Protestant  churches. 

Holy  Sepnlohre,  Tlie.  The  localities  in 
which  Chribt  was  crucified  and  buried  are 
only  loosely  indicated  in  the  gospels.  From 
Matt,  xxvii.  82,  John  xix.  17,  Mark  xv.  29. 
and  Heb.  xv.  12  it  appears  that  the  place  of 
the  crucifixion  lay  outside  the  wall;  from 
Matt,  xxvii.  89  and  Mark  xv.  29,  that  a  pub- 
lic road  ran  by  it ;  and  from  John  xxix.  41, 
that  there  was  a  garden  close  by  and  in  the 

firden  a  new  tomb  in  which  Christ  was  laid, 
hese  indications  seem,  however,  not  to  agree 
with  the  actual  localities  pointed  out  by 
tradition,  for  they  are  situated  some  distance 
within  the  wall ;  and,  indeed,  doubts  have 
been  felt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition  since 
the  8th  century.  Robinson  rejects  it,  Biblictd 
Besearehet,  Boston,  1841,  and  Topography  of 
Jeruwltm  in  BibUoilieea  Sctera,  1840.  But  Sepp 
defends  it  (Jerusalem,  Munich,  1864,  2  vols., 
2d  ed.,  1878-75),  as  does  Clermont- Gannean 
(L'AuthentteitSdu  JBcnnt  Sepulere,  Paris,  1872X 
When  it  is  remembered,  however,  that  Jeru- 
salem was  totally  destroyed  by  Titus,  and  that 
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ft  was  rebailt  by  Hadriaa  with  the  express 
purpose  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  its  dis* 
tlnctly  Jewish  and  Christian  character,  it  does 
not  by  any  means  seem  impossible  that  the 
tradition  may  be  right  and  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  gospels.  Constantine  the 
Oreat  built  the  first  church  over  the  holy 
sepulchre  in  886,  but  that  building  was  burnt 
down  by  Chosroes  II.  in  614  Rebuilt  in  626, 
the  new  church  was  again  burnt  down  in  986 
bv  the  Mohammedans.  Again  restored  in 
1048,  the  cathedral  was  utterly  destroyed  bv 
the  conflagration  of  1808.  The  present  build- 
ing was  begun  in  1810,  and  was  reared  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Arminians.    See  Jerusalem. 

C.  P. 

Holy  Splzit,  the  third  person  of  the  Trhiity , 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  one  God  (see 
Trikitt).  Opinions  have  been  didded  as  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  ma^  be  summed  up  in 
two  classes,  that  which  views  him  as  merely 
the  spiritual  influence  of  God,  and  that  which 
▼iews  him  as  truly  personal  and  dirine,  con- 
substantial  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
arguments  which  have  usually  been  considered 
dedsive  in  favor  of  the  latter  view  are  as  fol- 
lows :  There  are  ascribed  to  him  personal 
properties,  understanding,  as  when  he  is  said 
to  search  the  deep  thin^  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii. 
10),  volition  (1  Cor.  xiu  11),  and  affections 
(£ph.  iy.  80) ;  personal  acts,  as  when  he  is 
said  to  distinguish  between  persons  and  divide 
gifts  (1  Cor.  xii.  11),  to  spealc  to  persons  (Acts 
xxi.  11).  and  through  persons  (Matt.  z.  20)  to 
guide  and  teach  (John  xvi.  18,  14),  to  com- 
mand and  forbid  (Acts  xiii.  2,  xvi.  6,  7).  lie 
may  be  the  object  of  personal  acts,  as  when 
blasphemed  against  (Matt  xii.  81,  82).  The 
personal  pronouns  are  employed  of  him  (John 
ziy.  16,  17),  and  he  is  in  general  spoken  of  as 
coming  and  being  sent  (John  xiv.-zvi.),  as 
Christ  himsel  f  is.  And  he  is  distinctly  spoken 
of  in  sharp  distinction  from  influences,  and  as 
himself  imparting  them,  when  it  is  said  that 
there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
Spirit,  and  different  influences  are  then  re- 
viewed (1  Cor.  xii.  4-11).  Now,  if  he  be 
Sroperly  viewed  as  personal,  then  there  can 
e  little  hesitation  to  view  him  as  divine,  for 
divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  him,  as  om- 
niscience (1  Cor.  ii.  ^13),  omnipotence  (1  Cor. 
xii.  10),  omnipresence ;  divine  works,  as  re- 
generation (John  iii.  6) ;  divine  honors,  as 
when  blasphemy  against  him  is  said  to  be  a 
greater  sin  than  that  against  even  the  Saviour 
of  men  ;  and  he  is  Joined  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  in  the  name  of  the  one  Gk>dhead  into 
which  the  Christian  is  baptized  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19)  and  by  which  he  is  blessed  (2  Cor.  xii.  14). 
UisTORT.— The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  not  at  once  developed  in  the  church. 
That  his  deit^  was  really  acknowledged  from 
the  first  is  evident  from  the  expressions  which 
occur  in  those  passages  in  the  early  writers  in 
which  it  was  sought  to  brins  together  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  Christian  faith,  such 
as  was  finally  made  in  what  we  call  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  Thus  Irensus  says  the 
church  believes  in  God  the  Father,  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  one 
-passage  associates  with  the  Father,  the  Son, 


and  the  Sphrit,  separating  the  Spirit  distinctly 
from  the  other  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  also 
from  eyerything  created.  Yet  in  this  early 
period  expressions  are  found  in  which  the 
Spirit  and  the  Son  are  confounded  apparent!}', 
showing  that  the  age  of  distinct  reflection  had 
not  yet  set  in.  Tertullian,  who  subordinates 
the  Son  to  the  Father,  subordinates  the  Spirit 
to  the  Son. 

With  the  Nioene  age  more  distinct  reflection 
upon  the  Holy  Spirit  began.  The  Niceae 
Creed  of  825,  following  the  Apostles'  Creed 
of  the  time,  had  simply  said,  in  the  third  ar- 
ticle, "  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  the 
**  triad  "  had  been  frequently  spoken  of,  and 
its  necessary  nature  haa  been  an  argument  for 
the  divinity  of  the  Son.  Now  it  was  seen 
that  there  could  not  be  a  triad  in  which  the 
third  element  was  anything  but  God,  any 
more  tlian  one  in  which  the  second  element 
was  not  Gk)d.  The  Scriptures  were  also 
studied  in  this  connection.  The  experience  of 
the  church  was  called  upon  to  testify,  and 
from  the  divine  character  of  the  operations 
ascribed  to  the  Spirit  his  divinitjr  was  easily 
inferred.  Sanctiflcation,  the  Spirit's  work, 
was  essentially  the  same  as  the  work  of  salva- 
tion, which  had  been  seen  to  require  a  divine 
Son.  And  thus  it  was  that  by  the  time  of  the 
second  (Ecumenical  Council,  of  881,  the 
church  was  ready  to  add  those  phrases  which 
exalted  the  Spirit  to  equality  of  worship  and 
glory  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  f'rom 
this  time  no  attack  has  been  made  upon  the 
divinity  of  tho  Spirit  which  has  not  also  been 
aimed  against  the  divinity  of  the  Son.  Ques- 
tions of  his  relation  to  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(procession)  have  agitated  and  separated 
Christians  (see  Fn^ioquE),  but  the  forms  of 
statement  which  Augustine  adopted,  and 
which  place  the  Spirit  upon  the  plane  of  per- 
fect divinity  and  identity  of  substance  with 
the  Father  and  Son,  have  been  accepted  as  the 
true  faith  delivered  to  the  church. 

F.  H.  F. 

Holy  Thursday.    See  Ascbnbion  Day. 

Holy  Water.  The  use  of  holy  water  by 
the  Christian  Church  originated  at  once  from 
Jewish  and  pagan  customs.  The  Jew  who 
had  become  legally  unclean  was  restored  to 
communion  in  prayer  and  sacrifice  by  bathing, 
washing  his  clothes,  and  being  sprinkled  with 
the  water  of  separation.  The  courts  of  the 
heathen  temples  nad  their  fountains  and  puri- 
fication ;  washing  of  the  hands  before  wor- 
shipping was  obligatory.  In  the  Christian 
Church  such  customs,  no  doubt,  received  a 
peculiar  coloring  from  the  superstitions  very 
early  connected  with  tho  baptismal  water. 
The  earliest  mention  of  holy  water — that  is, 
water  exorcised  and  blessed  by  a  priest  or 
bishop,  occurs  in  the  so-called  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  and  the  custom  is  still  in  use 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
where  vessels  with  holy  water  are  always 
found  at  the  entrance  to  the  churcli  building, 
and  sprinkling  with  it  forms  the  introduction 
to  every  ordinance.  C.  P. 

Holy  WMk,  Tha,  is  the  last  week  of  Lent, 
commencing  with  Palm  Sunday,  and  compris- 
ing the  amuversaries  of  the  institution  of  the 
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Lord's  supper  and  of  the  passion  of  our  Sa- 
viour. 

Bolahauer,  Bartolomesns.    See  Barthol- 

OVITES. 

HomiletloB,  Homily.  The  nature  of  Chris- 
tian ttv  is  such»  resting,  as  it  does,  upon  the 
free  decision  of  man  for  God  and  Christ,  and 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  love  and  other  holv 
emotions,  that  the  communication  of  the  trurh 
mast  form  a  large  part  of  its  public  worli:. 
Hence,  from  the  very  first,  with  the  service  of 
pr^er  and  praise  has  been  joined  the  reading 
and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  scriptural  truth  in  forms  adapted 
to  convert  the  sinner  and  edify  the  saint. 
Naturally,  the  readins  and  the  preaching  were 
originally  united,  ana  the  form  which  the  ad- 
dress took  was  that  of  easy  and  conversational 
exposition.  The  Greek  term  homily  was  ap- 
plied to  such  preaching,  and  after  a  time, 
wben  more  formal  preaching  became  common, 
another  term  corresponding  to  our  discourse 
was  appropriated  to  that.  The  supply  of 
capable  preachers  did  not  increase  as  fast  as 
the  necessities  of  the  Christian  congregations, 
and  hence  the  practice  was  common  of  read- 
ing the  approved  sermons  of  others.  The 
term  homily  was  finally  applied  to  a  sermon 
intended  for  this  use.  Collections  of  such 
were  employed  in  the  early  GkiUic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  churches.  Charlemagne  had  a  book  of 
homilies  prepared  and  issued  between  776  and 
784,  which  went  through  a  number  of  edi* 
lions.  Two  books  of  homilies  were  issued  in 
1547  and  1563  respectively  in  England,  which 
have  acquired,  in  a  certain  sense,  symbolical 
character  in  the  English  Church. 

Homiletics,  as  a  science,  treats  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  composition  and  delivery  of  ser- 
mons. It  is  also  an  art,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains practical  instruction  in  various  methods 
by  which  the  principles  of  the  science  are  to 
be  applied.  It  is  therefore  closely  akin  to 
general  rhetoric,  and  indeed  only  differs  from 
It  in  that  it  has  to  do  with  a  particular  kind 
of  the  oral  discourse  to  the  consideration  of 
which  rhetoric  is  devoted.  Tiie  peculiarities 
of  homiletics  are  therefore  all  dependent  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  the  sermon,  and  these  are 
all  suggested  by  the  most  marked  feature  to 
strike  the  attention  of  the  casual  observer,  the 
fact  that  it  is  founded  upon  a  text  of  the  Bi- 
ble. This  is  no  meaningless  phenomenon  or 
the  survival  of  an  historical  custom  without 
special  justification  in  our  own  day.  The 
church  IS  founded  upon  the  truth  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  recorded  in  the  Bible.  Its 
mission  is  to  save  men  by  imparting  to  them 
that  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  which  shall 
lead  to  repentance  and  faith.  The  truth  with 
which  it  operates  is  contained  in  the  Bible. 
And  thus,  as,  in  the  beginning,  preaching 
began  with  the  exposition  of  the  Bible,  so  it 
must  now  keep  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  biblical  truth,  and  also  with  the  biblical 
forms  of  the  truth.  This  is  actually  secured 
— and  how  can  it  better  be  ? — by  the  use  of  a 
text.  The  text  anchors  the  sermon  in  some 
degree  to  the  Bible.  It  has  a  tendencv  to 
banish  from  the  discussions  of  the  pulpit  tnose 
subjects  wiiich  cannot  be  easily  and  naturally 


connected  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Word  of 
God.  It  keeps  the  church  trne  to  its  peculiar 
mission.  And  hence  the  treatment  wnicb  the 
text  should  receive  in  the  sermon — anothcfr 
point  which  homiletics  has  to  treat  in  distinc- 
tion from  ordinary  rhetoric — is  clear.  As  the 
Bible  in  general  is  the  basis  of  the  preaching 
in  general,  so  the  text  chosen  is  the  basis  of 
the  sermon  which  it  precedes.  It  must  be 
treated  as  the  source  of  the  truth  to  be  devel* 
oped,  as  the  authority  for  the  proposition  laid 
down,  as  the  suggestion,  or  the  germ,  or  the 
illustration  of  the  leading  idea  of  the  discourse. 
It  must  be  honestly  treated  as  a  legitimate  au« 
thority. 

Most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  sermon  are 
also  found  in  every  oral  discourse — the  prop- 
osition, the  development,  etc. — and  are  to  be 
written  upon  those  general  principles,  as  to 
proof,  illustration,  or  ornamentation,  which 
obtain  elsewhere.  There  is,  however,  another 
peculiarity  of  preaching  which  distinguishes 
It  from  much  other  oral  discourse,  and  leads 
to  one  peculiar  portion  of  the  complete  ser- 
mon—its purpose  to  produce  an  immediate 
result,  whether  of  conviction  and  conversion 
or  of  edification.  Its  purpose,  if  addressed  to 
the  sinner,  is  to  lead  to  immediate  repentance, 
or,  with  the  saint,  it  seeks  some  new  and  im- 
mediate amendment  at  some  point,  some  in- 
tensification of  resolve,  some  enlargement  of 
horizon,  and  hence  of  activity.  Hence  the  ap- 
plication to  the  hearer  of  the  truth  presented 
m  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  immediate  action 
is  an  integral  part  of  every  complete  sermon. 
Still,  here  also,  the  forms  by  which  the  ap» 

Elication  is  to  be  made  are  infinite,  and  are  to 
e  determined  bv  the  general  rules  of  the 
rhetorical  art.  The  ap^catlon  may  come  at 
tlie  end  of  the  sermon,  may  be  cumulative  in 
structure  and  effect,  or  it  may  be  dispersed 
throughout  the  sermon,  or  may  sometimes  be 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  sermon,  but  in 
some  way,  and  in  some,  manner,  it  must  be 
there,  ana  homiletics  has  to  provide  the  in- 
struction which  sliall  guide  the  inexperienced 
preacher  in  its  effective  use. 

The  first  Christian  homiletics  was  Augus- 
tine's Christian  Doctrine,  The  Middle  Age 
furnished  nothing  of  great  importance,  but 
with  the  Reformation  the  art  of  preaching  be> 
gan  to  be  cultivated  anew.  Erasmus  was  fol- 
lowed by  Hyperius,  and  he  by  a  long  series. 
The  best  minds  of  the  present  age  have  not 
failed  to  make  valuable  additions  to  this  sci- 
ence. In  America  the  best  recent  works  are 
by  Hoppin,  Phelps,  Broadus,  Beecher,  Storrs, 
and  Taylor ;  though,  where  excellent  work* 
are  so  numerous,  distinctions  seem  almost  in- 
vidious. F.  H.  F. 

Homiliaiinm,  a  collection  of  homilia  and 
sermones  for  the  whole  year,  from  the  works 
of  the  fathers,  and  for  use  in  the  churches  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Such  collections  were 
made  already  in  the  early  middle  ages,  but 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  one  made  or  Pau- 
lus  Diaconus,  under  the  supervision  of  Alcuin, 
after  the  order  of  Charlemagne,  770-84. 

Homily.    See  Hoicilbtics. 
Bomologoiiiiiena  {accepted)  and  Antilego^ 
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Moui  {di$puUd)  are  the  two  tenns  applied  by 
Eiuebias  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
with  reference  to  their  authorship.  Under 
the  former  head  he  ranges  the  4  GkMpels,  the 
Acts,  the  14  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John  ;  under 
the  latter  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  Epistles 
of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  The 
Apocalyse,  however,  he  gives  a  place  by  itself. 

HomoK)iisian  {of  the  same  substanec),  homoi- 
onsian  {of  a  similar  substance),  and  heterc- 
oiisian  (of  another  substance)  denote  the  three 
different  standpoints  in  the  great  Cbiistologi- 
cal  controversy  of  the  4th  century.  The  first 
term  was  employed  by  the  orthodox  Athana- 
sius,  the  secona  by  the  ^reat  middle  party, 
the  semi- Arians,  or  Eusebius,  and  the  third  by 
the  heretic  Arius,  when  defining  the  relations 
between  the  first  and  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity. 

Bone,  William,  b.  at  Bath,  June  8.  1780  ; 
d.  at  Tottenham,  5  m.  n.  of  London,  Nov.  8, 
1842.  He  was  a  writer  and  bookseller,  whose 
political  satires  and  a  parody  on  the  Prayer- 
book  brought  him  more  than  once  before  the 
courts.  His  most  useful  publications  were, 
the  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  London,  1820  ; 
Ancient  Mysteries,  1828;  Etery-day  Book, 
1826 ;  TaHe  Book,  1827-28,  and  Tear  Book, 
1829.  In  bis  later  years  he  often  preached  at 
Weigh-house  Chapel,  Eastcheap.  (See  The 
Conversion  of  the  late  WiUiam  Hone,  With 
fwrVur  particulars  of  his  life.  London, 
1858.)  F.  M.  B. 

Honey.  Three  different  kinds  of  honey 
are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament:  the 
natural  product  of  the  bee,  a  vejB^etable  honey 
exuding  from  certain  trees  which  were  ver^ 
common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mt.  Sinai, 
and  a  manufactured  article,  still  known  in  the 
Orient  under  the  name  of  dibs,  and  consisting 
of  grape- juice  boiled  down  to  the  consistency 
of  honey. 

Ho*Bo'-ri-iu  L,  pope  625  to  688,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Gregory  I.,  and  sought  to  extend  the 
papal  influence.  He  is  chiefly  important  for 
the  fact  that  in  a  letter  to  Sergius,  patriarcli 
of  €k>nstautinople,  he  coincided  in  forms  of 
expression  as  well  as  substance  of  doctrine 
witb  the  monothelitism  of  that  bishop,  and 
that  in  a  letter  in  which  he  directed  what  Ser- 
gius should  teach.  Thus,  though  speaking  es 
eathfdra,  he  uttered  heresy,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  by  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  681, 
which  condemnation  was  ratified  by  Pope 
Leo  II.  Thus,  though  pope,  he  was  fallible. 
(See  Ddllingcr,  Fables  Bespeeting  the  Fopes, 
Eng.  trans,  by  H.  B.  Smith,  New  York, 
1872,  pp.  228-56 ;  Willis,  Pope  Honorius  and 
the  yeie  Roman  Dogma,  London,  1879.)  II., 
aoti  pope  (Oadalus)  1061  to  1064.  II.,  pope 
1124  to  1130.  III.  (Oencius  Savalll;  pop 
1216  to  1227.  He  succeeded  Innocent  III., 
and  took  up  his  struggle  with  Frederick  II., 
which  he  aid  not  wage  with  great  success. 
He  confirmed  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
orders.  IV.  (Jaoobna  SavalU)  pope  1285  to 
1387.  F.  H,  F. 


Bonoiiiui,  Roman  emperor  805-423,  ordered 
in  890  all  pagan  temples  to  be  destroyed, 
which  was  impossible  ;  then,  in  409,  he  placed 
the  pagans  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Chris- 
tians in  religious  as  well  as  political  and  social 
respect ;  finally,  in  416,  he  excluded  them 
from  all  offlces'in  the  army  and  in  the  admin- 
istration. More  consistent  was  his  treatment 
of  the  Donatists,  whom  he  persecuted  during 
his  whole  reign  relentlessly. 

Hontheim  (hont-hime),  Johann  Nikolana 
von,  Roman  Calholic ;  b.  at  Treves,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  Jan.  27,  1701 ;  d.  there,  Sept.  2, 
1790  ;  studied  history  and  canon  law  at  Lou- 
vain  and  Leyden,  and  in  Rome  ;  entered  the 
service  of  the  church  in  1728,  and  was  in  1748 
made  suffragan  bishop  of  Treves.  His  con- 
tributions to  historical  literature  are  still  con- 
sidered very  valuable,  but  the  work  which 
mode  his  name  famous  was  Juetini  Febronii 
Icti  de  statu  ecelesim  et  legitima  potestate  Bo- 
mani  Pontifids  liber  singularis,  ad  reuniendos 
dissidentes  in  religione  (fhristianos  eomfositus, 
Frankfort,  1768.  Although  publishea  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Febronius,  everybody  knew 
that  it  was  written  by  Hontheim,  and  he  never 
denied  it ;  and  though  the  title  sets  forth  as 
the  purpose  of  the  work,  to  reunite  all  the 
various  Christian  denominations  into  one 
community,  the  book  is  in  reality  a  direct 
attack  on  the  papal  authority',  such  as  it  has 
developed  on  the  basis  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals.  The  positive  standpoint  from 
which  this  attack  was  made,  the  so-called 
Frebonlanism,  was  simply  the  episcopal  in- 
dependence of  the  Curia  or  Qallicanism,  and 
was  immediately  met  with  wide  and  deep 
sympathy.  The  book  was  translated  into 
German,  Italian,  and  French,  and  ran  through 
many  editions.  Clement  XIII.  characterized 
it  as  pestUential  and  put  it  on  the  Index,  but 
for  some  time  the  author  remained  unmolest* 
cd.  Nevertheless,  when  those  negotiations 
began  which  finallv  led  to  the  Ems  Puncta- 
tions  (q.v.),  Pius  VI.  became  alarmed,  and 
Hontheim  was  compelled— by  physical  force, 
it  IS  said— to  recant.  (See  O.  Mejer,  Febro^ 
nius,  Tubingen,  1880.)  C.  P. 

Hood|  Bdward  Fazton,  English  Congre* 

fatlonalist :  b.  in  Westminster,  London,  Dec. 
8, 1820 ;  d.  in  Paris,  June  12, 1885.  He  was 
educated  privately ;  began  his  ministnr  in 
1852,  and  was  pastor  of  Falcon  Square  Inde- 
pendent Chapel  in  London  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Beriew 
and  of  TJie  Preacher's  Lantern  from  1871-75, 
and  lectured  on  social,  literary,  and  religious 
sublects  in  Great  Britain,  and,  in  1881,  also 
in  tne  United  States.  His  best  known  book 
is  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets  (London, 
1867),  an  interesting  historical  and  anecdotal 
work  on  preaching.  He  was  a  voluminous 
author  of  probably  ephemeral  books.  (Seo 
list  in  Encyclopedia  of  Living  Divines  [now 
called  vol.  iv.  of  the  Schaff-Herzog  Eneyelo^ 
pcBdia]  ;  of  them  may  be  mentionea  his  biog- 
raphies of  Robert  H!all  [1881],  and  Christmaa 
Evans  [1881].) 

Hooght  (hogt),  Bberhard  van  d«r,  a  Re- 
formed pastor  at  Nieuwent^Am,  in  the  Nether* 
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lands ;  d.  1716 ;  publUhed  in  1705,  at  Am- 
sterdam and  Utreclit,  a  BUdia  Hebmica^  with 
annotations  of  th«  various  readings,  whicli 
has  been  often  reprinted,  London,  1828 ; 
Leipzig,  1835.  C.  P. 

Hoogstraten  (h&g-stra'-ten),  Jakob  van,  b. 
at  Hoogstraten,  near  Antwerp,  1454  ;  d.  at  Co- 
logne, Jan.  21,  1527  ;  studied  at  Lou  vain ; 
entered  the  Dominican  order  ;  became  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Cologne,  and  was  made  in- 
quisitor of  the  provinces  of  l^lajence,  Treves, 
and  Cologne.  As  such  he  played  an  unenvi- 
able figure  in  the  lives  of  Reuchlin,  Erasmus, 
Luther,  etc.  The  Humanists  called  him  iV»- 
tis  Qermania,  and  he  Is  said  to  have  died  from 
rage  after  reading  EpUU  Obtc.  Vir,  (q.  v.) 

Hook,  Walter  Farqnhar,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
1837),  F.R.S.  (1863),  Church  of  England ;  b. 
in  London,  March  13,  1708  ;  d.  at  Chichester, 
Sussex,  Oct.  20,  1875.  His  father  was  Dr. 
James  Hook,  dean  of  Worcester.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  graduat- 
ing 1821,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  king, 
1827;  vicar  of  Leeds,  1837,  and  dean  of 
Chicliester,  1859.  He  was  a  con8er7ative 
High  Churchman,  extremelv  active  both  in 
clerical  and  in  literary  work.  At  Leeds  he 
erected  21  churches,  80  parsonages,  and  60 
schools.  Besides  minor  publications,  he  wrote 
or  compiled  a  Church  Dictionary,  London, 
1841, 12lhod.,  1872  ;  Ecclesiastical  BioarapJiy, 
1845-52,  8  vols.,  and  Lives  of  the  ArMishops 
of  Canterbury,  1860-76,  12  vols.  (See  his  life 
by  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  1878.)        F.  M.  B. 

Hooker,  Richard,  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
at  Heavy-tree,  near  Exeter,  1553  or  1554 ;  d. 
at  Bishopsbourne,  Kent,  Nov.  2, 1600.  Bish- 
op Jewel  sent  him  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow,  1577,  and 
Hebrew  lecturer,  1579.  He  took  orders  1581, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  preach  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,  in  London.  Guileless  in  world- 
ly matters,  he  committed  to  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance the  choice  of  a  wife,  who  proved,  says 
Wood,  "  a  clownish,  silly  woman,  and  withal 
a  mere  Xantippe."  In  1584  he  became  rector 
of  Drayton-Beauchamp,  Buckinghamshire ; 
visited  here  by  two  of  his  pupils,  Sandjs  and 
Cranmer,  ho  was  found  tending  sheep,  and 
was  presently  called  from  their  companv  to 
rock  the  cradle.  Sandys'  report  induced  his 
father,  the  archbishop,  to  make  Hooker  mas- 
ter of  the  Temple,  London,  in  1585.  But  he 
was  happier  with  the  pen  than  in  the  pulpit, 
and  he  liad  for  a  colleai^ue  Walter  Travers,  a 
Puritan  ;  so  that  "  the&renoon  sermon  spake 
Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon  Geneva,  and 
"  the  congregation  ebbed  in  the  forenoon  and 
flowed  in  the  afternoon."  Travers  was  si- 
lenced, and  put  forth  a  memorial ;  Hooker's 
answer  to  this  was  in  some  sense  the  germ  of 
his  great  work.  Tired  of  the  strife  of  tongues 
and  the  noise  of  London,  ho  asked  Archbishop 
Whitgift  to  remove  him  "into  some  quiet 
parsonage,"  where  he  might  continue  and 
complete  the  ''treatise"  he  had  begun,  and 
was  in  1591  made  rector  of  Boscomb  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  prebendary  and  sub-dean  of  Sarum. 
In  1595  the  queen  transferred  him  to  Bishops- 
bourne.    In  the  seclusion  of  these  rural  par- 


ishes he  pursued  his  studies  with  happy  resulta 
to  his  fame.  Four  books  Of  the  Lowes  of  Ec- 
elesiastical  PifUtie  were  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  London,  March  9,  1592,  and  published 
1594 ;  a  fifth  followed  in  1597.  Of  the  rest 
only  rough  drafts  were  found  after  Hooker's 
death,  and  his  widow  was  suspected  of  having 
burned  his  completed  manuscripts.  The 
sixth  and  eighth  books  appeared  in  1648  the 
seventh  in  1617  ;  some  doubt  attends  their  au- 
thorship, especially  that  of  the  sixth  ;  but  the 
whole  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted  as  his. 
His  works,  including  several  sermons,  were 
edited  with  a  life  bv  Bishop  Gauden,  1662, 
and  by  J.  Keble,  1836.  The  life  by  Isaak 
Walton,  1665,  is  well  known.  The  Laws 
aimed  to  defend  Episcopacy  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Puritanism  ;  but  the  spirit  rises  from 
the  realm  of  official  and  partisan  di^init^  to 
that  of  philosophic  tliought ;  "  the  judicious 
Hooker^  was  too  temperat*;  for  a  mere  polemic. 
Macaulay  assigns  him  **  a  middle  place  be* 
tween  the  school  of  Cranmer  and  the  school 
of  Laud,"  and  Green  (the  historian)  ''the 
highest  rank  among  English  prose- writers. " 
Few  theologians  have  known  so  well  at  once 
how  to  delve  deep  and  soar  higb.  A  master 
of  language  as  of  thought,  Hallam  calls  him 
"  the  finest  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  period," 
and  says,  "  he  not  only  opened  the  mine,  but 
explored  the  depths  of  our  native  eloquence." 

F.  M.  B. 

Hoop«r.  John,  reformer  and  martyr  ;  b.  in 
Somersetshire,  1495 ;  d.  at  the  stake,  Glou- 
cester,  Feb.  9,  1555.  Ho  entered  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  1514  ;  was  admitted B. A.,  1518, 
and  became  a  Cistercian  monk,  but  afterward 
returned  to  Oxford  and  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  Geneva.  He  fled  to  France  in  1539, 
returned,  and  was  obliged  to  escape  in  dis- 
guise ;  married  a  Burgundian  lady,  and  spent 
some  time  in  Zurich  with  Bullinger.  In  1549 
he  preached  daily  to  crowds  in  London. 
Nominated  in  15w  to  the  see  of  Gloucester, 
he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  consecration  till 
Edward  VI.  removed  the  clause  referring  to 
the  saints,  and  further  resisted  because  of  his 
deep  distaste  for  vestments.  This  involved  him 
in  vehement  controversy  with  Cranmer  and 
Ridley,  and  caused  his  im'^risonment  in  the 
Fleet.  Submitting  at  length  to  the  arguments 
of  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr,  he  was  consecrat- 
ed, March  8,  1551,  and  continued  his  evan- 
?;elical  labors  with  such  vigor  as  to  call  forth 
rom  Bullinger  and  others  friendly  warnings 
to  exercise  prudence.  He  was  made  bishop 
of  Worcester  in  eommendam.  May  20,  1552, 
and  showed  "  double  diligence  in  his  double 
diocese."  On  Mary's  accession  he  refused  to 
escape,  saying,  "  Once  I  fled  ;  now  I  will  con- 
tinue to  live  and  die  with  my  sheep. "  He  was 
brought  to  London  in  Aug.,  1553,  kept  in 
prison  16  months,  often  examined,  urged 
vainly  to  recant,  and  tried,  Jan.  21,  1555,  by 
Bonner  and  Gardiner,  on  the  three  charges  of 
marrying,  allowing  divorce  and  second  mar- 
riage (where  sanctioned  by  our  Lord),  and 
denying  the  bodily  presence  in  the  eucharist. 
Brought  up  the  next  day,  ho  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pope  as  head  of  the  church. 
Jan.  29  he  was  condemned  and  degraded  with 
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John  Hogera.  Sent  back  to  Gloucester  to 
Buifer,  he  told  the  mafdfltrales  that  "  be  was 
not  come  there  as  one  compelled  to  die,  but  as 
one  willing  to  give  his  life  for  the  truth." 
The  stalse  was  set  near  his  own  cathedral ; 
some  7000  persons  were  present,  but  he  was 
forbidden  to  address  them.  A  pardon  was 
offered  if  ho  would  recant ;  he  cried, ''  If  you 
love  my  soul,  away  with  it."  The  fagots 
were  green,  and  the  wind  blew  the  smoke 
away  irom  him ;  but  he  bore  long  torments 
with  saintly  constancy.  Foxe  gives  a  full  ac- 
oount  of  his  life  and  death  in  Uie  Book  of 
Martyrs.  His  writings  were  edited  by  8. 
Carr,  Cambridge,  1848,  1852,  2  vols. 

F.  M.  B. 

Hopkins,  Mark,  D.D.  (Dartmouth,  1887, 
Harvard,  1841).  LL.D.  (University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  1857,  Harvard,  1886),  Congre- 
gaUonalist ;  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  4, 
1802 ;  d.  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  June  17, 
1887.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College, 
1824 ;  was  professor  of  philosophy  there  from 
1880  till  his  death,  and  was  president  1886-72  ; 
pastor  of  the  college  church  1886-88;  presi- 
dent of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1857  till  death.  He 
was  a  gifted  and  beloved  teacher.  His  besi 
known  books  are  Evidences  of  ChrisHanityt 
Boston,  1846,  8d  ed.,  1875 ;  The  Law  of  Loco 
and  Lice  as  a  La/io,  New  York,  1869,  new  ed., 
1881;  An  OuUine  Study  of  Man,  1878. 
new  ed.,  1876 ;  The  Scriptural  Idea  nf  Man^ 
1888. 

Boi^dnji,  Samual,  D.D.  (Brown,  1790),  U 
In  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Sept.  17,  1721  ;  d.  in 
Newport,  K.  I.,  Dec.  20,  1808.  He  entered 
Yale  College  in  1787,  and  was  educated  here 
in  the  Divinity.  Hebrew.  Greek,  Latin,  and 
logic,  which  constituted  the  regular  course  of 
instruction.  His  conversion  was  prepared  by 
hearing  Whitetleld  and  Tennent,  but  David 
Brainerd  was  the  principal  instrument  in 
effecting  it.  He  stuaied  theology  a  short  time 
(8  months)  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  was 
settled  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  Dec.  28, 
1 743.  He  was  by  nature  a  teacher  rather  tha  n 
a  preacher.  His  parish  labors  and  ministra- 
tions to  the  Indians  were  accompanied  bv 
deep  studies  in  divinity  in  connection  with 
Edwards  and  Bellamy.  Dismissed  in  1769,  he 
was  installed  at  Newport,  in  1770.  During 
the  Revolutionary  War  his  flock  was  scattered 
and  Hopkins  himself  away,  but  he  returned 
and  clung  to  his  post.  Here  his  literary  labors 
were  performed,  and  he  made  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  slave,  and  the  Christianization  of  Africa 
by  means  of  its  colonization.  His  principal 
theological  works  are  that  upon  Holiness  and 
bis  SysUm  of  Theology  (1 798).  Best  edition  of 
his  works,  Boston.  1852,  with  memoir  (em- 
bod  vine  the  Autobiography ^  1805)  by  Profes- 
sor Park,  8  vols.  F.  H.  F. 

BopUnaianism.  Sec  New  England  The- 
ology. 

Hot,  Mt^  is  the  highest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous mountain  of  the  sandstone  range  stretch- 
ing from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
8^  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  It  is  situated 
about  midway  between  those  two  points,  and 
rises  4800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


Here  died  Aaron  (Num.  zx.  24-29),  and  over 
his  tomb  the  Mohammedans  have  erected  a 
memorial  building.  Another  Mt.  Horeb  is 
mentioned  (Num.  xxziv.  7),  but  has  not  been 
identified. 

HorA  OanonicM.    See  Canonical  Hot7K8. 

Horeb.    See  Sinai. 

Bor'-mah  {a  desolate  place),  a  Canaanitish 
city,  was  first  known  as  Zephath,  "  a  watch- 
tower,"  but  had  its  name  changed  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  1-8, 
Judges  i.  17).  Subsequently  it  was  rebuilt  (1 
Sam.  xzx.  80).  The  explorers  do  not  agree 
with  respect  to  its  location.  The  mast  prob- 
able view,  however,  seems  that  of  Palmer, 
who  identifies  it  with  the  present  Sebaiteh. 

Horn,  The,  was  used  by  the  Israelites  as  a 
vessel  for  liquids,  oil,  wine,  eta  (1  Sam.  zvi. 
1),  and  as  a  trumpet  (Josh.  ?i.  4-5).  Being 
the  chief  means  of  attack  and  defence  with 
many  animals,  and  makine  an  impression  of 
strength,  when  well  developed,  it  has  fur- 
nished material  for  much  figurative  speech 
also  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  for  instance, 
**  to  exalt  the  horn"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17),  "  to 
cut  off  the  horn"  (Jer.  xlviii.  25),  "  to  defile 
the  horn  in  the  dust"  (Job  xvi.  15). 

Home,  Oeor^,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1764), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Otham,  near  Maia- 
stone,  Kent,  Nov.  1,  1780 ;  d.  at  Bath,  Jan. 
17,  1792.  He  entered  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, 1740  ;  became  fellow  of  Magdalen,  1749, 
and  president,  1768 ;  chaplain  to  the  king, 
1771 ;  vice  chancellor  of  the  university,  1776  ; 
dean  of  Canterbury,  1781 ;  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, 1790.  He  adopted  the  views  of  John 
Hutchinson  (q.v.),  and  wrote  much  in  defence 
of  these  doctrines  and  against  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton (1751-52),  Shuckford  (1754),  Kcnnicott 
(1756-60),  Hume  {Letter  to  Adam  Smith,  1777, 
and  Letters  on  Infidelity,  1784),  and  Priestley 
(1787).  His  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  1776, 
has  been  much  valued  as  a  devotional  book. 
His  collected  worlLS,  with  life  by  W.  Jones  of 
Nayland,  appeared  in  London,  1795-99,  6 
vols,  and  1881,  4  vols.  F.  M.  B. 

Home,  Tboouui  HartwelL  D.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1841),  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  in  London,  Oct.  20.  1780 ;  d.  there, 
Jan.  27, 1862.  He  attended  Christ's  Hospital, 
1789-95,  and  as  a  barrister's  clerk  diligently 
improved  his  leisure  by  private  study.  Hu 
Necessity  and  Truth  of  ute  Christian  Hevekh 
tion,  written  at  18,  appeared  18(K).  He  en- 
tered the  Surrey  Institution,  1809,  as  sub- 
librarian ;  became  librarian,  1814,  and  in 
1818  published,  in  London,  An  Introduction 
to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  8  vols.  This  work  (revised  and 
enlarged  in  5  vols.,  1846,  and  again  1856)  is 
the  most  extensive  and  successful  of  its  kind 
in  the  language,  and  has  long  borne  an  indis- 
pensable part  in  theological  education .  Bishop 
Howley  considered  it  a  sufficient  title  to  holy 
orders,  which  the  author  received  1819.  Aber- 
deen made  him  M.A.,  1818,  and  Cambridge 
B.D.,  1829.  He  became  senior  assistant  libra- 
rian in  the  British  Museum,  1824 ;  prebendary 
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of  St.  Paul's,  1881 ;  and  rector  of  St.  £d- 
muud-the-King  and  St.  Nicolas  Aeons,  Lon- 
don, 18d8.  His  minor  publications  are  very 
numerous.  F.  M.  B. 

Horsei,  The  Use  o^  among  the  Hebrews, 
thoagh  not  absolutely  prohibited,  was  never- 
theless discouraged  (Deut.  xvii.  16} ;  their 
beasts  of  burden  were  the  ox  and  the  ass,  and 
when  finally  the  horse  was  introduced,  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon,  it  was  solely  for 
warlike  purpose,  not  in  agriculture  or  for 
pleasure. 

Horse-leeoh,  occurring  only  once  (Prov. 
XXX,  15),  is  a  kind  of  worm  very  common  in 
stagnant  waters  in  Palestine,  which  fastens 
itself  within  the  nostrils  or  mouth  of  animals 
while  they  drink,  and  sucks  their  blood  until 
its  own  body  is  completely  filled,  giving  at  the 
same  time  much  pain. 

Horsley.  SemueL  D.D.  (Cambridge,  ), 
LL.D.  (  ),  F.R.8.  (1767-84),  Church 

of  England  ;  b.  in  London,  1788  ;  d.  at  Brigh- 
ton, Oct.  4,  1806.  He  passed  from  Westmin- 
ster School  to  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  grad- 
uated, 1758 ;  became  rector  of  Newington 
Butts,  Surrey,  1759;  of  Aldbury,  Surrey, 
1774 ;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
1777 ;  archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's,  1780 ;  rec- 
tor of  Southweald,  Essex,  1783 ;  prebendary 
of  Gloucester,  1787 ;  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
1788  ;  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of  West- 
minster, 1708;  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  1802. 
His  first  see  was  a  reward  for  vanquishing 
Dr.  Priestley  in  a  contest  that  grew  out  of  the 
latter's  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  He  edit- 
ed Newton's  works,  1779-86,  5  vols.,  and 
¥rrote  on  a  variety  of  topics.  Some  of  his 
boolu  were  posthumous,  as  Charges,  Dundee, 
1818 ;  Ths  Book  of  Psalms  Translated,  Lon 
don,  1815 ;  Biblical  Criticism,  London,  1820. 
His  Tfisological  Works  were  collected  hi  9 
vols.,  1830,  and  6  vols.,  1845.  Though  acri- 
monious in  controversy,  he  was  an  eminent 
scholar,  a  brilliant  preacher,  a  conscientious 
prelate,  and  a  kind-hearted  man.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  1778-84, 

F.  M.  B. 

Rest,  Fenton  John  Anthony,  D.D.  (Cam- 
4>ridge,  1875),  Church  of  England ;  b.  in 
Dublin,  April  28,  1828  ;  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  B.A.,  1850  ;  M.A.,  1858  ; 
B.D.,  1875  ;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1854, 
and  priest  in  1856  ;  fellow  of  Trinitv  College, 
1852-57,  and  of  Emmanuel  College  smce  1872  ; 
divinity  lecturer  of  Emmanual  College,  1872- 
78,  ana  Hulsean  professor  of  divinity  in  1878. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
New  Testament  Company  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Bible  Revision  Committee.  His 
great  and  enduring  fame  rests  on  his  Joint 
editorship  with  Bishop  Westcott  of  The  New 
Testament  in  the  Original  Greek :  A  Betised 
Text,  with  Introduction  and  Appendix  (Lon- 
don, 1881,  2  vols.,  smaller  edition  of  text, 
1885),  the  product  of  examination  and  colla- 
tion of  uncial  and  cursive  manuscripts  from 
1858  to  1881,  and  the  most  important  work  in 
the  department  since  Tischendorf  ;  the  second 
volume  is  by  Hort,  and  is  an  exhaustive  trea- 
tise on  textual  criticism* 


(sate,  we  beseech),  an  exclamation 
taken  from  Ps.  cxviii.  and  well  known  to  all 
Israelites,  because  it  formed  part  of  the  great 
Hallel  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  was  the 
cry  with  which  the  multitude  greeted  Christ 
at  his  last  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxi.  9). 

Bo'-se-a  (help),  the  son  of  Beeri,  one  of  the 
minor  prophets.  According  to  the  inscription 
of  his  book,  he  prophesied  during  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel,  and  the  reigns 
of  Uxziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
kings  of  Judah.  But  irrespective  of  the  su- 
perscription, all  the  salient  points  of  the  book 
Itself  indicate  the  Northern  Kingdom  as  the 
place  and  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  (9th  cen- 
tury B.C.)  as  the  time  of  the  activity  of  the 
author.  The  description  of  Jehovah's  love 
for  Israel,  so  often  insulted,  yet  always  un- 
changed, and  the  exhortation  to  trust  in  this 
love  and  take  refuse  in  it  form  the  two  cen- 
tres around  which  his  prophetic  visions  move, 
and  from  him  originated  the  comparison  of 
the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  Israel  to  a 
marriage,  the  designation  of  the  falling  away 
of  Israel  as  adultery,  etc.  The  marriage  of  the 
prophet  and  the  subsequent  issue  had  best  be 
understood  figuratively  (chap.  1).  For  lit., 
see  Minor  Pbophstb. 

Ho-slM'-a  {God  is  hdp),  last  king  of  Israel. 
He  conspired  against  Pekah,  slew  him,  and 
seized  the  throne  (2  Kings  xv.  80),  and  ruled 
well,  but  could  not  save  the  declining  king- 
dom. He  paid  tribute  to  Assyria,  yet  was 
invaded  in  his  9th  year  by  tliat  power  because 
he  had  made  an  Egyptian  alliance  ;  his  capi- 
tal, Samaria,  was  taken  after  a  8  years'  siege, 
and  many  of  hia  people  carried  away  captive 
(xvii). 

Ho'-si-us,  bishop  of  Corduba,  Spain ;  b. 
256  ;  d.  857  or  859  ;  was  elected  bishop  in  296, 
and  appeared  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
Constant ine  the  Great  at  the  imperial  court  aa 
a  man  of  great  influence.  He  was  instrumen- 
tal in  convening  the  Council  of  Nicsa,  825, 
and  presided  over  it.  Under  Constantius, 
however,  who  was  an  Arian,  his  position  be- 
came quite  different  As  he  not  only  refused 
to  condenm  Athanasius,  but  also  to  nave  any 
intercourse  with  the  Allans,  he  was  banished 
to  Sirmium.  He  signed,  however,  the  second 
Sirmian  formula,  which  established  inter- 
course with  the  Arians.  but  did  not  demand 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasius.  None  of 
his  writings  has  come  down  to  us.  (See 
Gams,  Kirchengeschiehte  wn  JSpanien,  Inns- 
bruck, 1862-76,  4  vols.,  1.  c.) 

Hoains,  Stanislana,  b.  at  Cracow,  at  that 
time  the  capital  of  Poland,  May  5,  1504 ;  d. 
at  Capranica,  near  Rome,  Aug.  5,  1579 ; 
studied  law  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  be- 
came secretary  to  King  Sigismund  I.,  of  Po- 
land ;  entered  the  service  of  the  church,  and 
was  made  bishop  of  Culm  in  1549,  and  of 
Ermland  in  1551 ;  acted  as  papal  legate  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  at  the  papal  court.  He  was  a  fanatical 
opponent  of  the  Reformation  ;  founded  the 
college  of  Jesuits  at  Braunsberg ;  enforced 
with  a  high  hand  the  statutes  of  Trent  in 
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Poland,  and  admitted  without  a  blush  that  he 
wanted  Poland,  too,  to  have  its  Massacre  of 
8t.  Bartbolemew.  His  worlu  were  published 
at  Cologne,  1584,  2  vols.  ;  his  life  was  written 
by  £ichhorn,  Mayence,  1855,  2  vols. 

HoaploM  were  originally  founded  in  the 
passes  of  the  Alps  br  monks  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  shelter  and  aid  to  pilgrims  on  their 
Journey  to  Kome.  The  best  known  is  that  of 
the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

BospiiiiaA  (hos-pe-nean),  Rudolph,  Re- 
formed theologian  ;  b.  at  Altorf,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich.  Switzerland,  Nov.  7,  1547 ;  d.  in 
the  city  of  Zurich,  March  11.  1626 ;  studied 
theology  at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg,  and 
was  appointed  director  of  the  gymnasium, 
afterward  also  preacher  at  Zurich.  He  was  a 
polemical  writer,  both  with  spirit  and  with 
knowledge,  and  wrote  much  against  the  Ro- 
man Church,  Mstoria  Sacramentariaf  Eist&ria 
Jetuitiea,  etc.,  which  was  answered  by  Bel- 
larmin  and  Gretser,  and  aeainst  the  Lutherans, 
Concordia  Disears,  whi<m  was  answered  by 
Hutter.  His  collected  works  appeared  at 
Geneva,  1681,  in  7  folio  vols. 

Hospitallers,  or  Hospital  Brethren,  were 
associations  of  laymen,  knights,  canons,  and 
monks,  devoting  themselves  to  the  nursing  of 
the  sick  and  poor  in  the  hospitals,  and  gener- 
aliv  observing  certain  monastic  rules,  though 
only  a  few  of  them  took  the  regular  monastic 
Yows.  Thev  originated  in  Italv  in  the  9th 
century,  ana  increased  immensely  in  number 
find  activity  in  the  time  of  the  crusades.  The 
larger  ones  had  generals  of  their  own,  the 
smaller  ones  onlv  a  superior  or  major.  Gen- 
erally they  stooa  under  the  authority  of  \he 
bishop,  but  some  of  them  ranged  immediately 
under  the  pope.  Since  the  12th  century  there 
were  also  Hospital  Sisters,  who  connected  the 
education  of  young  girls  and  the  rescuing  of 
fallen  women  with  tne  common  duties  of  the 
hospitals,  and  did  a  great  amount  of  good. 
See  Helyot,  BUioire  d.  Ord.  Man,,  Paris, 
1714-19,  8  vols. ;  Herv^Bazin,  Lei  Oranda 
Ordru  de  Femmet,  1889.) 

Hospttalip  as  institutions  in  human  society 
for  the  nursing  of  the  sick  and  the  support  of 
the  poor,  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  that  radi- 
cal change  in  the  feeling  of  human  fellowship 
which  Christianity  produced,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Christian  Church  became  tolerated  by  the 

government  of  the  pagan  state,  it  founded  its 
ospitals.  Jerome,  840-420,  built  one  at 
Bethlehem  and  Fabiola,  a  convert  of  his, 
founded  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in 
Rome.  Basilius  the  Great,  880-79,  built  an- 
other in  Csesarea,  which  was  a  most  complete 
establishment,  having  also  a  division  for 
lepers.  The  first  hospitals  in  Gaul  date  from 
the  5th  century,  in  Germany  from  the  8th. 
Tliey  were  generally  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  used  the  dove  as  their  lEmiibol. 
The  principal  hospital  in  Rome  is  still  desig- 
natea  in  this  way,  and  in  Denmark  there  exist 
several  old,  rich  institutions  of  the  name, 
'*  Dove  Brethren  Hospitals,"  in  which  worthy 
old  people  are  supported.  C.  P. 

Host  (from  the  Latin  Tiatiia,  a  "  sacrifice"). 


means  the  bread  or  oblate  or  wafer  used  l^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  unleavened, 
thin,  flat,  circular,  and  stamped  with  a  cross, 
I.  H.  S.»  the  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ,  or  the 
Agnus  Dei.  Accordiuc  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churcn,  Christ  is  present  in 
the  host  both  as  God  and  man,  while  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  has  ceased  to  exist  after  the 
consecration.    See  Tbakbttbbtaktiation. 

Hot  Cross  Buna,  buns  with  the  figure  of 
the  cross  impressed  upon  them,  are  a  common 
English  breakfast  dish  on  Good  Friday,  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  time  when  the  conse- 
crated bread,  marked  with  a  cross,  was  sent 
or  brought  home  to  those  who  by  sickness  or 
otherwise  were  hindered  from  partaking  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  church. 

Bottiager  (hot-ting-er)  is  the  name  of  two 
Swiss  theologians,  father  and  son.  Johann 
Heinxich,  b.  at  Zurich,  March  10,  1620  ;  d. 
there  as  professor  of  theology,  June  5,  1667  ; 
wrote  HUtaria  Eceles.,  Zurich,  1655-67,  9 
vols.  Johan  Jacob,  b.  at  Zurich,  Dec.  1, 
1662  ;  d.  there  as  professor  of  theology,  Dec. 
18,  1735  ;  wrote  EMvetische  Kirckengeschiehte, 
Zurich,  1698-1720,  4  vols. 

Houbigant(hoo-be-gon),  Charles  FraiQoiSi 
b.  in  Paris,  16iB6  ;  d.  there,  1783  ;  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Oratory,  and  published  a  Biblia 
H^aica  with  Latm  translations,  Samaritan 
variations,  and  critical  notes,  and  Racints  Jle^ 
braiqttea  (Paris,  1782)  in  mnemonic  verses. 

Hours.  The  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans  dividea  the  day,  reckoned  from 
one  sunrise  to  another,  Just  as  we  do,  into  24 
hours.  But  as  they  divided  the  day  and  the 
night  eacli  separately  into  12  hours,  and  as 
thev  reckoned  the  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
and  the  night  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  it  follows 
that  an  hour  of  one  day  always  became  with 
them  a  little  longer  or  a  little  shorter  than  an 
hour  of  the  following  day,  and  that  an  hour 
of  the  day  and  an  hour  of  the  night  only  twice 
a  year  became  equally  long.  Hence  the 
phrases  the  lung  summer  hours,  the  short 
winter  hours,  etc.,  where  we  say  the  long 
summer  days,  the  short  winter  days,  etc. 
More  common  than  the  division  of  the  day 
and  the  night  each  into  12  hours  was,  in 
everyday  use,  the  division  into  4  quarters, 
watches,  each  of  8  hours  and  each  denominat- 
ed after  the  last  hour,  so  that  the  third  hour 
generally  meant  the  first  (quarter,  the  first  8 
ours  of  the  day,  and  the  sixth  hour  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  the  8  hours  from  the  fourth  to 
the  sixth,  both  inclusive.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, however,  also  another  division  was  in 
use,  time  being  computed  from  midnight  to 
midday  and  the  quarters  being  designated  b^ 
the  first,  not  by  the  last  hour.  Probably  this 
latter  method  was  employed  in  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  John,  and  if  so,  the  sixth  hour^ 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  our  Lord  (John  xix. 
14),  was  not  an  hour  near,  though  before  noon, 
but  an  hour  near,  though  after  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  which  brings  the  narrative  oi 
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the  fourth  gospel  into  perfect  harmoDy  with 
that  of  the  three  others.  C.  P. 

House.  The  patriarchs  dwelt  la  tents; 
hence  their  "  house"  meant  not  their  abode, 
but  their  **  family."  "When  the  Hebrews  be- 
came an  agricultural  people,  the  tent  disap- 
peared and  gave  place  to  the  permanent 
structure,  wmch,  of  course,  In  time  ran 
through  the  whole  scale  of  buildings  from  the 
hut  to  the  palace.  The  common  Hebrew 
house  was  that  met  with  everywhere  in  the 
Orient,  built  of  sun- dried  or  baked  brick,  en- 
tered through  a  large  gate  with  wooden  posts 
adorned  with  proverbi  written  on  scraps  of 
parchment  and  with  doors  shut  by  wooden 
oars,  with  latticed  windows  set  high  up  in  the 
wall,  with  beams  and  roofing  of  sycamore  or 
cedar,  with  a  flat  roof,  the  housetop,  reached 
by  stairs  both  from  the  interior  and  from  the 
street,  and  used  for  various  purposes— recrea- 
tion, sleep,  lonely  meditations  or  religious 
exercises,  etc.  The  larger  and  richer  houses 
were  built  of  hewn  stone,  in  quadrangular 
form,  enclosing  a  courtvard,  and  often  two  or 
three  stories  high.  Aal  the  rooms  of  the 
house,  also  those  belonging  to  the  women  of 
the  household,  and  which  occupied  the  rear 
of  the  building,  opened  into  this  courtyard, 
which  was  paved,  contained  the  well,  might 
be  very  roomy,  and  sometimes  was  reached 
through  a  front  court.  And  it  is  easy  to  see 
ttiat  such  a  house  offered  ample  opportunity 
for  columns,  arches,  balconies,  and  fountains ; 
for  marble,  bronze,  gold,  and  magnificent 
hangings — in  short,  for  all  the  elegance  and 
luxury  which  Oriental  taste  would  desire  and 
national  wealth  could  acquire.     See  Archi- 

TBCTURB,  HebRKW. 

Hovey  (hiiv-e),  Alvah,  D.D.  (Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  R.  I.,  1866),  LL.D. 
(Denison  University,  Qranville,  O.,  and  Rich- 
mond [Va.],  College,  1876),  Baptist;  b.  at 
Greene,  Chenango  County,  N.  i.,  March  6, 
18^ ;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  1844,  and  from  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass. ,  1848 ;  has  been  connected  ever  since 
with  the  latter  institution  as  assistant  teacher 
of  Hebrew,  1849-55 ;  professor  of  church 
history,  1858-55 ;  profo«>or  of  theology  and 
Christian  ethics  since  1855 ;  president  since 
1868.  He  was  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  1868-83.  Of  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned Ltf'e  -qf  Bef>.  Isaae  Backiu,  Boston, 
1858 ;  Manuai  of  Systematic  Theology  and 
Christian  Ethics,  1877,  Philadelphia,  1880; 
Bmical  EschoMogy,  Philadelphia,  1888  ;  he 
edited  TJie  Complete  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  1881-90,  7  vols. 

Howard,  John,  F.R.8.  (1756),  prison  re- 
former ;  b.  at  Hackney,  a  suburb  of  London, 
Sept.  2,  1726  ;  d.  at  Cherson  in  Southern  Rus- 
sia, Jan.  20,  1790.  He  was  the  son  of  a  well- 
to-do  tradesman,  who  sent  him  to  private 
schools,  and  then  apprenticed  him  to  a  grocer. 
Losing  his  father  at  19,  he  purchased  his  free- 
dom and  began  to  travel.  On  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon,  in  1756,  he  was  taken  bv  a  French 
privateer,  and  in  Brest  and  Morfaix  had  his 
first  experience  of  prisons.    In  1758  he  settled 


at  Cardington,  Bedfordshire,  where  he  built 
schools  and  model  cottages  for  his  tenants. 
Electetl  sheriff  of  the  county,  1778,  his  duties 
led  him  to  visit  the  Jails,  where  he  "  beheld 
scenes  of  calamity  which  [he]  grew  daily 
more  and  more  anxious  to  alleviate."  By  a 
strange  perversion  of  Justice  the  Jailers  were 
then  dependent  on  fees  extorted  from  their 
prisoners,  whom  they  were  authorized  to  de- 
tain till  the  accounts  were  settled.  Desiring 
to  mitigate  these  abuses,  Howard  in  1774 
offered  a  report  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  passed  two  reform  bills  in  consequence. 
His  researches,  already  carried  beyond  the 
county,  were  now  extended  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  disclosing  a  frightful  state  of  affairs- 
underground  cells,  damp  and  filthy,  straw  for 
bedding,  miserable  food,  jail-fever  and  small- 
pox prevalent.  In  1775-76  he  travelled  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  finding  prison  acconunodations  no 
better,  except  in  the  two  last.  In  1777  he 
published,  at  Warrington.  The  State  of  the 
Prisons  in  England  and  Waies,  with  Prelimi- 
nary ObserwUions,  and  an  Account  of  Some  For- 
eign  Prisons ;  this  received  an  appendix  in  1780, 
4th  cd.,  1792.  Continuing  his  labors,  he  jour- 
neyed through  Northern,  Central,  and  East- 
ern Europe,  bearing  his  testimony  before  kings 
and  parliaments,  and  collecting  the  data  on 
which  the  science  of  prison  reform  is  founded. 
About  1785  his  attention  was  turned  to  an- 
other field  of  human  misery.  Visiting  Italian 
and  Oriental  hospitals,  and  travelling  on 
plague-infected  vessels,  ho  studied  the  nature 
of  this  terrible  disease,  the  methods  of  its 
treatment,  and  the  quarantine  regulations  re- 
sp^tin^  it,  with  a  view  to  checking  or  miti- 
gatmg  Its  ravages — for  he  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  medicme.  When  last  at  home,  in 
17§9,  he  published,  at  Warrington,  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe, 
He  died  of  the  plague,  taken  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  from  one  to  whom  he  was  min- 
istering. His  monument  was  erected  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral.  "  Not  all  the  blood  of  all 
the  Howards"  has  so  ennobled  that  illustrious 
name  as  the  devoted  labors  of  this  man  of 
humble  birth,  limited  education,  and  no  brill- 
iant  intellectual  abilities.  His  motive-i>ower 
was  ''  religious  principle,  developed  in  simple 
and  unostentatious,  almost  puritanical 
forms;*'  he  was  a  Baptist.  Some  of  our  most 
famous  later  philanthropists,  Mrs.  Fry,  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  and  the  penologists  have 
chiefiy  worked  on  his  foundation.  Lives  of 
him  have  been  written  by  Dr.  J.  Aikin,  Lon- 
don,  1792 ;  J.  B.  Brown,  1818 ;  T.  Taylor, 
1836 ;  W.  H.  Dixon,  1849 ;  Dr.  Stoughton, 
1853 ;  and  J.  Field,  1850,  who  also  edited  hia 
Correspondence,  1855.  F.  M.  B. 

Howe,  John,  Puritan;  b.  at  Loughbor- 
ough, 11  m.  n.  of  Leicester,  May  17,  1680 ; 
d.  In  London,  April  2, 1705.  His  father  was 
ejected  by  Laud  in  1635,  and  after  some  years 
in  Ireland  settled  in  Lancashire.  The  son 
studied  at  Christ  Church,  Cambridge ;  bo- 
came  a  fellow  of  Itfogdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  about  1652  pastor  at  Torrington,  Devon- 
shire. Here  his  morning  service  consisted  of 
three  prayers,  together  lasting  about  an  hour 
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and  a  half,  with  a  sermoii  and  ezpoeition  of 
equal  length ;  then,  after  15  minutes'  aing- 
ing,  "  during  which  he  retired  and  took  a 
little  refreshment,"  he  "  prayed  an  hour. more, 
preached  another  hour,"  and  dismissed  the  con- 

fregation  after  a  short  prayer  of  half  an  hour, 
n  1654  Cromwell,  noticing  him  in  the  chapel 
at  Wliitchall,  seized  upon  him  for  a  chaplain  ; 
in  this  post  he  displayed  a  gentle  and  tolerant 
spirit,  and  exertea  himself  to  befriend  clergy 
of  the  other  party.  He  returned  to  Torring- 
ton  in  1659,  and  was  deprived  under  the  Act 
of  Conformity.  1662.  His  friend  Ward,  now 
bishop  of  Exeter,  and  others  in  vain  urged 
him  to  accept  Episcopal  ordination.  His 
BUmdruM  of  the  Righteous  (London,  1668) 
won  the  favor  of  Lord  Massarene  and  a  chnp- 
laincj  at  Antrim  Castle,  Ireland,  1671.  1675- 
85  ho  preached  under  the  king's  indulgence 
to  a  London  congregation.  After  two  years 
spent  abroad,  chiefly  at  Utrecht,  he  returned 
to  his  flock,  when  James  II.  put  forth  his  dec- 
laration for  liberty  of  conscience.  In  1688  he 
headed  the  deputation  of  dissenting  clergy 
who  addressed  William  III.  Eminent  for 
learning,  piety,  and  moderation,  he  enjoyed 
generaf  respect.  Amone  his  chief  writings 
are.  Delighting  in  Ood,  1674  ;  The  Good  Man 
the  Living  TempU  of  Ood,  1676-1702 ;  The 
Redeemer's  Tears,  1684  ;  and  llie  Reconcilable' 
ness  of  Ood's  Prescience  of  the  Sins  of  Men  with 
the  Wisdom  and  Sincerity  of  ?iis  Counsels,  Ex- 
hortationsy  etc.,  1677.  The  last-named  Rob- 
ert Hall  (who  had  *'  learned  far  more  from 
John  Howe  than  from  any  other  author") 
considered  "the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote." 
Howe's  complete  works  were  edited  by  E. 
Calamy ,  1724,  2  vols,  folio,  and  by  J.  Hunt, 
1810-22,  8  vols.,  and  by  H.  Rogers,  1862-63; 
6  vols.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Calamy, 
1724,  and  by  H.  Rogers,  1836.        F.  M.  B. 

Bowson,  John  SauL  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
1861).  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Giggleswick, 
Yorkshire,  May  5,  1816  ;  d.  at  Bournemouth, 
Hampshire,  Dec.  15,  1885.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  1837  ;  took  orders,  1845,  and  be- 
came senior  dassical  master  in  the  Liver- 
pool Collegiate  Institute,  1845 ;  principal  of 
game,  1849 ;  vicar  of  Wisbeach,  Cambridge- 
shire, 1865  ;  dean  of  Chester,  1867.  Here  he 
collected  £40  000  for  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral,  completed  1872.  With  Rev.  W.  J. 
Conybeare  he  published  The  Life  and  Epistles 
of  A.  Paul,  London,  1850-52,  2  vols,  (many 
subsequent  editions  and  reprints),  furnishing 
the  historical  and  geographical  portions. 
Among  his  other  works  are  those  on  the 
Character  (1864),  Metaphors  (1868).  and  Com- 
panions of  St.  Paul  (1871).  P.  M.  B. 

Babert,  St.,  a  son  of  Duke  Bertrand  of 
Quienne,  and  high  in  office  under  King  Theo- 
doric  of  the  Franks,  was  a  passionate  and  say 
sportsman,  but  was  converted  by  one  day 
meeting  a  stag  which  bore  a  flittering  cross 
on  his  antlers  and  entreated  him  to  enter  the 
church.  He  became  bishop  of  Lidge  in  708 
and  died  in  727.  His  relics  were  transferred 
to  the  convent  of  Andain  in  the  Ardennes, 
and  are  prayed  to  by  those  suffering  from 
hydrophoma.  His  day  is  Nov.  8,  the  end  of 
the  hunting  season. 


Bnbmaiar  (hoob-my-er),  or  BAbmdr,  Bal- 

thaxar,b.  in  1480  at  Friedberg,  near  Augs- 
burg, whence  he  also  called  himself  Fried' 
b&rger  or  Pacimontanus  /  d.  in  Vienna,  March 
10,  1528  ;  studied  at  Freiburg  under  £ck,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Ingol- 
stadt  in  1512,  and  preacher  of  the  cathedral 
of  Ratisbbn  in  1516,  where  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  1519. 
Attracted  by  Luther's  doctrines,  he  began  to 
feel  uncasv  at  Ratisbon,  and  in  1522  he  moved 
to  Waldshut  on  the  Rhine,  near  Basel,  as 
pastor  of  the  parish.  There  he  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Swiss  reformators, 
and  took  part  in  the  Disputation  of  Zurich, 
1528.  But  he  also  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Thomas  Mflnzer,  and  suddenly  he  appeared  as 
a  full-fledged  Anabaptist ;  was  re^ptized  him- 
self, wrote  a  book,  Von  dem  Touffder  Qlau- 
bigen,  Zurich,  1525,  began  to  preach  com- 
munistic and  social  democratic  doctrines,  and 
is  even  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
12  articles  of  the  peasant  revolt's  platform. 
In  1525  ho  had  to  flee  before  the  Austrians, 
and  took  refuse  in  Zurich,  where,  after  a 

gublic  disputation  with  Zwingli,  he  recanted. 
Mt  he  repented  of  his  recantation,  went  to 
Constance,  and  thence  to  Nikolsburg,  Mo- 
ravia, where,  under  the  protection  of  Prince 
Lichtenstein,  he  propagated  his  ideas  by  word 
and  pen,  and  in  short  time  made  the  whole 
district  Anabaptist ic.  At  the  death,  however, 
of  King  Lewis  of  Hungary,  in  1527,  Moravia 
fell  to  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and  Hubmaicr 
was  carried  to  Vienna  and  burned  at  the  stake  ; 
his  wife  was  drowned.  A  number  of  his 
writings  are  found  in  Schelhorn's  Archiv  ;  his 
life  was  written  in  Czeck  by  Hosek,  Bittnn, 
1867.  C.  P. 

Bug  (htlc),  ilrarista  R^gis,  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  b.  at  Toulouse,  France,  Aug.  1,  1813  ;  d. 
in  Paris,  March  81,  1860 ;  entered  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Lazare  ;  went  as  a  missionary 
to  China  in  1889  ;  returned  in  1849,  and  pub- 
lished Traoels  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China 
DuHng  Vie  Years  1844-45-46,  Paris,  1850.  2 
vols.,  Eng.  trana,  London,  and  New  York, 
1852,  2  vols.  ;  The  Chinese  Empire,  Paris, 
1854,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans.,  London  and  New 
York,  1855,  2  vols.  ;  Christianity  in  China, 
Tartary,  and  Thibet,  Paris,  ia'57-58,  3  vols., 
Eng.  trans.,  London  and  New  York,  1857-58, 
3  vols. 

Hnet  (hii'-ctO,  Fnn9ois,  Roman  Catholic  ; 
b.  at  Villeau,  in  the  Department  of  Eurc-ct- 
Loire,  France,  Dec.  26,  1814;  d.  in  Paris, 
July  1,  1869  ;  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Ghent,  afterward  tutor  to  Prince  Milan  of 
Servia,  and  published  Le  Cartesianisme,  Paris, 
1848,  2  vols.  ;  La  revolution  religieuse  an  I9m# 
siecle,  1866,  etc 

Bnet,  Pierre  Daniel,  Roman  Catholic  ;  b. 
at  Caen,  France,  Feb.  8,  1630  ;  d.  in  Paris, 
Jan.  26,  1721 ;  was  tutor  to  the  dauphin, 
afterward  bishop  of  Avranches,  1689-90,  and 
published  an  edition  with  Latin  translation  of 
Origen's  biblical  commentaries,  Paris,  1668, 
2  vols,  folio ;  Demonstratio  evangelica,  1679, 
6th  cd.,  Frankfort,  1722 ;  Censura  philosophuB 
Cartesianee,  1689,  4th  ed.,  1694,  a  very  sharp 
piece  of  criticism ;  his  autobiography,  Com- 
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menUiriua  de  rebus  ad  turn  pertinevUibus,  Am- 
sterdam, 1718  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1810,  2 
vols.),  very  interesting  notes  on  the  spiritual 
life  in  France  during  tne  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
etc.  (See  Bartholmess,  Huei,  on  le  scepticisme 
theologique,  Paris,  1850.) 

Hug  (hoog),  Johann  Zieonard,  Roman 
Catholic ;  b.  at  Constance,  June  1.  1765 ;  d. 
March  11,  1846,  at  Freiburg,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  where  he  had  been  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faculty 
since  1701.  He  published  Einleitung  itk  die 
Schriften  dsi  neuen  TestamenU,  Stuttgart, 
1808,  2  vols.,  £ng.  trans,  by  Wait,  London, 
1827,  and  by  Fosdick,  with  notes  by  Moses 
Stuart,  Andover,  1836  ;  Dai  Eohe  Lied  in  einer 
noch  unverme/tten  Deutung,  Freiburg,  1818 ; 
£ome  polenftcal  writings  against  Paulus  and 
Strauss,  etc.  (See  memoruU  address  by  Ad. 
Maier,  Frieburg,  1847.) 

Haghes,  John,  D.D.  (Rome  1841?),  Ro- 
man Catholic  archbishop  of  New  York  ;  b.  at 
Annalogham,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  June 
24,  1797  ;  d.  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  3,  1864. 
He  came  to  America,  1817 ;  entered  Mt.  St. 
Mary's  College,  Emmetsburg,  Md.,  1820  ;  was 
ordained,  1825^26,  and  placed  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  founded  St.  John's  Asylum, 
1829,  (?)  and  The  Catholic  Herald,  1883.  He 
was  consecrated,  Jan.  7,  1838,  coadjutor- 
bishop  of  New  York  ;  and  in  1842  succeeded 
to  the  diocese,  which  was  raised  to  metzx>poli- 
tan  rank,  1850.  Here  he  won  great  repute 
and  influence.  He  vehemently  opposed  the 
public  school  system,  and  procurea  its  modifi- 
cation :  abolished  lay  trusteeship  of  church 
property  ;  organized  the  college  and  seminary 
at  Fordham,  1841,  and  began  the  cathedral 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  1855.  He  held  disputations 
with  Dr.  J.  Breckinridge,  1838-35 ;  Dr.  N. 
Murray,  1847-48,  and  others,  and  preached 
before  Congress,  1847.  During  the  war  he 
rendered  eminent  patriotic  services.  His 
works  were  collected.  New  York,  1864-65, 
2  vols.,  and  his  life  written  by  J.  R.  G.  Has- 
sard,  1866.  F.  M.  B. 

Hugo  of  BretenU,  d.  in  1051  ;  was  elected 
bishop  of  Langres,  in  the  present  Department 
of  Haute-Marac,  France,  in  1031 ;  excom- 
municated in  1049  by  Leo  IX.,  and  canonized 
in  1124  by  Honorius  II.  He  wrote  in  1048 
De  carpore  et  sanguine  Christi  contra  Berenr 
garium,  found  in  Migne,  Pat,  Lat.  CXLII. 

Hugo  of  Zjincoln,  b.  at  A^ftlon,  Burgundy, 
about  1135 ;  d.  in  London,  Nov.  19,  1200 ; 
entered  the  monastery  of  Grande  Chartreuse, 
and  was  by  Henry  II.  invited  to  England, 
where  he  founded  the  first  Carthusian  mon- 
astery at  Witham,  at\d  was  made  archbishop 
of  Lincoln  in  1186.  He  was  canonized  in 
1206.  (See  Magna  VitaS. Hugonis.eA,  Dimock, 
London,  1864,  and  Perry,  Life  of  St,  Hugh, 
1879.) 

Hugo  of  St.  Cher  (a  Sancto  Caro\  b.  at  St. 
Cher,  a  suburb  of  Vienne,  France  ;  d.  at  Or- 
vieto.  Italy,  in  1263 ;  entered  the  Dominican 
order  in  1224  as  monk  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Jacob,  Paris,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  in 


1254.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  a  prolific 
writer.  His  Sacrorum  Bibliomm  Concor- 
dantuB,  also  called  Concordantim  St.  Jacobi, 
or  Anglicana,  because  many  of  the  monks  re- 
siding in  the  convent  of  St.  Jacob  and  par- 
taking in  the  work  were  from  England,  was 
often  reprinted  and  imitated.  C.  P. 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  b.  about  1097,  accord- 
ing to  some  in  Flanders,  according  to  others 
in  Lowef  Saxony  ;  d.  in  Paris,  Feb.  11,  1141  ; 
was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Hamers- 
leben,  near  Halberstadt,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony,  and  finished  his  studies 
in  the  monastery  or  St.  Victor  in  Paris,  where 
he  soon  became  a  teacher  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  devout  meditations  and  literary 
studies.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ber- 
nard of  Clairveaux,  but,  nevertheless,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  influenced  by  Abelard.  As  a  theo- 
logian he  ranks  beside  Anselm  of  Canterbury, 
his  characteristics  being  the  marvellous  depth 
of  his  feelings  over  against  the  intellectual 
loftiness  of  Anselm.  Ho  was  a  mystic,  and 
he  stands  in  the  history  of  theology  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  mediaeval  mysticism.  But 
there  was  nothing  oracular  or  paradoxical 
about  him,  nothing  of  that  brooding  obscurity, 
with  its  almost  blinding  flashes,  which  other- 
wise forms  the  natural  and  necessary  comple- 
ment to  the  subtleties  of  scholasticism.  With 
him  everything  is  calm  and  steady  and  radiant, 
like  the  midnight  lamp  of  his  cell.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  Ih  Saeramentis,  which  in  a  sys- 
tematic  exposition  collects  and  sums  up  what 
he  has  given  more  extensively,  but  also  more 
sporadically  in  a  number  of  special  treatises, 
l)e  area  Nd  mystica,  De  area  Noli  morali,  De 
arrha  anima,  De  vamtati  mundi,  etc.  His 
commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  Kings, 
Psalms.  Lamentations,  etc.,  aim  principally 
at  practical  edification  and  contain  nothing  of 
stnking  originality.  His  Eruditio  didasealo- 
rum  is  an  encyclopedia  of  all  knowledge  then 
existing,  and  probably  intended  for  a  hand- 
book. The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Rouen,  1648.  3  vols.,  reprinted  in  Migne.- 
Pat.  Lat,  CLXXV.-CLXXVIL  (See  his  life 
by  Liebner,  I^ipzig,  1862.)  C.  P. 

Hugnenots.  See  France,  Rbfokmkd 
Chubch  of. 

Hul'-dah  (weasel),  wife  of  Shallum,  the 
prophetess,  whom  Josiah  consulted  when  the 
tx)ok  of  the  Law  was  discovered  (2  Kings 
xxii.  15-20). 

Bulse,  John,  b.  at  Middlewich,  Cheshire, 
1708  ;  d.  there,  Dec.  14,  1790.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  became 
rector  of  Elworth  (?),  and  left  his  property 
to  the  university  to  found  two  divinity  scholar- 
ships, a  prize  essav,  the  office  of  Christian  ad- 
vocate (changed  in  1860  to  the  Hulsean  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity),  and  that  of  Christian 
preacher  or  Hulsean  lecturer.  The  first  course 
of  lectures  was  delivered,  1820 ;  the  number 
was  reduced,  in  1880  to  8.  and  afterward  to 
4.  The  subjects  are  Christian  evidences  or 
Scripture  difficulties.  F.  M.  B. 

Homanista,  The,  represented  a  movement 
which  made  many  useful  and  some  necessa^ 
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preparations  for  the  Reformation.  But  they 
were  not  reformers  themselves.  Most  of  tliem 
kept  on  very  good  terms  with  the  Roman 
Church,  and  many  of  them  were  her  devoted 
servants.  Their  motive- power  was  a  literary, 
artistic,  scientific  enthusiasm,  and  it  bore 
brilliant  fruits  in  its  own  fields.  But  it  was 
often  connected  with  religious  indi£Fercnce, 
and  it  sometimes  eot  lost  in  licehtious  heathen- 
ism. In  the  field  of  religion  the  Humanists 
worked  only  as  critics,  and  in  the  great  re- 
ligious contest  their  critical  sword  cut  on  boUi 
sides.  Of  creative  and  constructive  powers 
they  had  none. 

'the  movement  started  from  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  Latin  language,  and  with  the  set  pur- 
poses of  rescuing  it  from  the  miserable  state 
Into  which  the  crudeness  of  the  barbarians 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  monks  had  brought 
it,  and  making  it  the  lofty  and  magnificent 
vehicle  of  universal  spiritual  communication. 
Bante  (1265-1821),  Petrarch  (1804>74),  Boc- 
caccio (1818-75),  were  true  Humanists,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  Petrarch  considered  his 
sonnets  as  ephemeral  productions  which  soon 
would  lose  their  charm  because  written  in 
Italian,  while  he  hoped  that  the  Latin  lan- 
guage should  carry  his  Africa  down  to  the 
end  of  time.    But  the  revival  of  the  Latin  lan- 

fuage  depended  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
ratin  authors,  and  it  became  the  business  of 
the  Humanists  to  hunt  up  and  preserve  and 
multiply  the  manuscripts  of  Latin  literature. 
Without  a  Francesco  Poggio  (1880-1459),  a 
Battista  Guarino  (1870-1460),  a  Pope  Nicholas 
V.  (1447-55)  the  Latin  literature  would  to-day 
be  a  collection  of  fragments  instead  of  an  his- 
torical monument  of  supreme  grandeur.  Pog- 
gio discovered  the  first  manuscripts  of  Taci- 
tus. Lucretius,  Quintllian,  and  Ammianus 
Harcellinus  ;  Guarino  was  the  schoolmaster 
of  his  time,  and  had,  according  to  iBneas  Sil- 
vio, afterward  Cardinal  Picoolomini,  finally 
Pope  Pius  II.  (1458-64),  taught  Latin  to  all 
who  then  knew  it ;  Nicholas  V.  founded  the 
Vatican  library — for  libraries  were  founded 
everywhere.  The  book-case  became  an  ele- 
ment of  splendor  as  necessary  to  a  great  lord 
as  his  panoply.  It  is  quite  touching  to  notice 
the  anxiety  with  which  Cardinal  Bessarion 
<1890-1472)  watched  over  his  books,  not  be- 
cause they  were  his,  but  because  thev  were  a 
treasury.  With  the  restoration  of  the  Latin 
writers  followed  the  resurrection  of  their 
Ideas.  It  was  soon  understood,  however,  that 
the  Latin  literature  had  its  sources,  its  models, 
its  final  explanations  in  the  Greek  literature, 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  it 
became  quite  common  among  the  Humanists 
to  know  Doth  langua^  and  study  both  liter- 
atures. The  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence, 
1438-42,  brought  a  number  of  the  greatest 
Greek  scholars  to  Italy,  and  some  of  them  re- 
mained there— Gemisthos  Plethon  (1855-1450), 
Bessarion,  etc.  Their  infiuence  was  enor- 
mous. The  study  of  Greek  philosophy  be- 
came not  only  a  fashion,  but  the  rage  of  the 
time.  The  Jrlatonic  Aoidem^  of  Florence, 
under  the  patronage  of  Cosimo  of  Medici 
(1888-1464)  and  his  son,  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent (1448-92),  and  with  Marsilius  Ficinus 
(1488-99)  at  its  head,  grew,  rapidly  from  a 


social  entertainment  of  peculiar  refinement 
to  a  public  institution  of  signal  influence. 
Platonism  became  a  kind  of  higher  Chris- 
tianity, and  when  the  Humanists  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  compare  the  real  Aris- 
totle with  his  namesake  in  the  scholastic 
theology,  they  turned  with  indignation  upon 
the  schoolmen,  and  made  them  their  laughing- 
stock. 

By  their  influence  on  the  school  and  the 
university,  on  literature  and  science,  on  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  educated  and  refined 
life,  the  Humanists  undoubtedly  op>ened  men's 
minds  for  new  ideas  and  made  them  more 
eager  after  truth,  and,  moreover,  furnished  the 
reformers  with  the  necessary  instruments  by 
which  to  uncover  and  demonstrate  the  frauas 
and  the  falsity  in  the  development  of  the  papal 
church.  There,  however,  they  stopped  ;  the 
application  of  those  instruments  was  not  their 
business.  Some  of  them  occupied  the  papal 
tlirone— Pius  II..  Sixtus  IV.  (1471-84),  Leo 
X.  (1513-21) — probably  without  ever  suspect- 
ing that  they  could  be  looked  upon  as  mon- 
sters. Others,  who  evidently  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  rottenness  of  the  curia  and  the 
whole  papal  administration — Erasmus  (1465- 
1536),  Reuchlin  (1455-1522)— felt  much  afraid 
of  Luther  and  the  movement  which  brought 
along  the  peasants'  war  and  the  Anabaptist 
excitement.  (See  Gteiger,  SenaUsanca  und 
Humanitmus,  Berlin,  1882.)  C.  P. 

Hnmanitarlanism  Is  a  general  term  applied 
to  the  doctrine  held  by  l^itarians,  Socininns, 
and  other  anti-Trinitarians,  that  Christ  was 
merely  a  man  and  his  nature  purely  human, 
not  divine ;  to  the  doctrine  held  by  various 
parties  professing  a  **  religion  of  humanity," 
that  human  nature  is  capable  of  infinite  per- 
fectibility through  spontaneous  evolution 
without  the  aid  of  divine  grace ;  and  finally 
to  the  doctrine,  also  called  Utilitarianism, 
that  the  root  of  all  morals  is  a  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  human  raco  and  not  the  rela- 
tion between  God  and  man.  C.  P. 

Borne,  David,  skeptical  philosopher  and 
historian ;  b.  at  Edinburgh,  April  26,  1711  ; 
d.  there,  Aug.  26,  1776.  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Eainburgh  at  15,  and  after  brief  ex- 
periments with  law  and  business  retired  to 
France,  in  1734,  and  turned  to  literary  and 
philosophic  studies.  His  TVeatise  of  Human 
Nature^  London,  1788,  *'fell  dead- born  from 
the  press,'*  though  it  contained  the  germ  of 
his  whole  system,  and  made  necessary  a  new 
metaphysics.  His  JEsaaya,  Moral  and  Foliti- 
cat,  1741,  were  more  successful ;  but  his  repu- 
tation as  a  skeptic  prevented  his  obtaining  the 
chair  of  moral  philosbphy  at  Edinburgh  in 
1745,  and  that  oi  lo^c  at  Glasgow  in  1751. 
His  Inquiry  Concennng  Human  Understandr 
ing,  1748,  was  followed  by  one  on  Tlie  Prin- 
eipies  of  Morals,  1751,  and  Political  Dis- 
courses, 'ilh'i.  Dialogues  Concerning  Natural 
Religion  were  written  by  this  time,  but  the 
objections  of  friends  delayed  their  publica- 
tion. Meantime  he  had  held  several  tem- 
porary positions,  and  in  1752  he  was  made 
keeper  of  the  Advocates*  Library  at  Edin- 
burgh. Here  his  History  of  England  was 
mainly  written ;  it  appeared  in.  three  instal- 
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meats:  Edinburgh,  1754-^7,  2  vols,  (the 
House  of  Stuart) ;  London,  1759,  2  vols. 
(House  of  Tudor) ;  1762,  2  vols,  (from  Julius 
C«sar),  and  established  his  fame  and  fortune. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Paris, 
1768-65,  and  under-secretary  of  state,  1766- 
67.  In  1769  he  ''returned  to  Edinburgh, 
very  opulent."  He  had  published  in  1757 
Four  DiasertcUions,  incluaing  Tlie  Natural 
History  of  Beligum;  but  those  on  Suicide  and 
Tlie  Imnwrtalttf/  of  the  Soul,  like  his  XHa- 
loffuee,  were  left  to  appear  posthumously.  He 
was  of  an  even  ana  placid  temper,  and  his 
life  and  death  were  not  at  variance  with  his 
philosophy.  Thia  developed  the  empirical 
principles  of  Locke,  traced  all  mental  opera- 
tions to  the  senses,  and  denied  the  abstract  or 
universal  character  of  ideas  by  making  them 
mere  images  of  impressions  received  from 
without.  His  ethics,  of  course,  are  purely 
utilitarian.  His  famous  argument  against 
miracles,  designed  1786  against  a  French 
Jesuit,  is  that  a  deviation  from  the  uniformity 
of  nature  is  less  probable  than  a  mistake  or 
falsehood  in  human  testimonv,  since  experi- 
ence is  abundantly  acquainted,  with  the  latter 
and  not  at  all  with  the  former.  Hume's  posi 
tions  have  been  opposed  by  Reid,  1768-64 ; 
Kant.  1781,  and  many  others.  His  Philo' 
Bophical  Works  were  edited  In  4  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1826,  and  again,  London,  1875-78. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  himself,  JiOndon, 
1777;  T.  E.  Ritchie.  1807;  J.  H.  Burton, 
1846 ;  T.  H.  Huxley,  1879 ;  and  W.  Kuiffht, 
1886.  His  correspondence  appeared,  London, 
1820 ;  Edinburgh,  1841,  1846,  1888. 

P.  M.  B. 

HamiliBtl  is  tho  name  of  an  unimportant 
religious  order,  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  in 
1201,  which  became  very  degenerated,  but  re- 
sisted all  Cardinal  Borromeo's  attempts  of  re- 
form with  such  obstinacy  that  they  filially 
attempted  to  assassinate  him,  1569,  after 
which  Pius  V.  dissolved  the  order  in  1571. 

Hungarian  Oonfenion,  The,  or  Oonfessio 
Ozengerina,  was  prepared  by  the  Synod  of 
C/.enger,  1557  or  1558,  and  adopted  by  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Hungary.  It  argues 
very  strongly  ap^ainst  the  Anti-Trinitarians 
who  had  spread  in  Transylvania,  against  the 
Roman  ana  Lutheran  doctrines  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  against  the  Anabaptist  view  of 
baptism.  But  it  was  practically  superseded 
b^  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  at  the 
Synod  of  Debreczin,  1567.  (See  Schaff, 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  i.,  591  sq.) 

Hunting  as  a  sport  was  not  practised  by 
the  Isra(3lites,  not  because  it  was  forbidden, 
but  because  it  seems  to  have  had  no  charm 
for  them.  They  hunted  only  in  self-defence 
and  for  food,  and,  quite  character isticallv, 
they  used  their  cunning  not  their  courage  in 
the  affair.  The  larger  animals,  lions,  bears, 
roebucks,  fallow-deer,  etc.,  they  caught  in 
pitfalls  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20),  traps  (Job  xviii. 
10),  or  nets  (Isa.  li.  20) ;  birds  in  traps  (Ps. 
Ixix.  22),  snares  (Ps.  cxl,  5),  nets  (Prov.  i.  17). 
or  by  decoys  (Jer.  v.  26,  27),  but  they  did  not 
use  weapons. 


*  Huntingdon.  Selina,  OounteaB  of,  b.  at 
Stanton -Harola,  Leicestershire,  Aug.  24, 
1707  :  d.  in  London,  June  17,  1791.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers,  and  in 
1728  married  Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon. 
After  his  death,  in  1746,  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  advancement  of  religion,  opening  her 
house  for  sermons  and  services,  build inir 
chapels,  and  founding,  in  1768,  a  school  of 
the  prophets  at  Trevecca  in  Wales,  afterward 
transferred  to  Chcshunt,  Hertfordshire. 
Whi  tefield  was  her  chaplain  and  adviser.  She 
withdrew  from  the  Church  of  England  in 
1779,  for  the  better  protection  of  her  minis- 
ters. In  1791  her  "  connection"  included  64 
chapels,  of  which  84  still  survive.  These  con- 
gregations used  the  Praver  Book,  but  other- 
wise were  Calvinistic  Inaependents.  Her  life 
has  been  written  by  A.  H.  New,  London, 
1857,  and  others.  F.  M.  B. 

Hupfeld  (hoop-felt),  Hermann  (Christian 
Oarl  Friedrich).  b.  at  Marburg,  in  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Hesse,  March  81,  170G ;  d. 
at  Halle,  April  24,  1866  ;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Marburg  in  1825,  and  at 
Halle  in  1848.  He  published  2>m  QueUen  der 
Genesis,  Berlin,  1853;  Die  PSalmen,  Got  ha, 
1855-61, 4  vols,  (translation  and  conmientary), 
2d  ed.  by  Riehm,  1867-71,  3d  ed.  by  Nowack, 
1888,  2  vols,  (this  is  his  greatest  work  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  (German  commentaries). 
(See  his  life  by  Riehm,  Halle,  1867.) 

Hur  is  mentioned  Ex.  xvii.  10-12  and  Ex. 
xxiv.  14,  both  times  in  connection  with  Aaron. 
He  was,  no  doubt,  a  man  of  repute  and  weight 
among  the  Israelites,  and  Jewish  tradition  has 
made  him  the  husband  of  Miriam  and  the 
grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  the  chief  constructor 
of  the  Tabernacle. 

Hard,  Richard,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Congreve,  St^ordshire,  Eng.,  Jan.  18,  1720  ; 
d.  at  Worcester,  May  28,  1808  ;  graduated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1789  ;  was 
elected  a  fellow  in  1742 ;  became  bishop  of 
Lidifleld  in  1774,  and  of  Worcester  in  1781. 
He  edited  Warburton's  works  and  wrote  a 
biography  of  him  as  introduction.  He  also 
pu6lishecl  a  volume  of  anti-Romanistic  Ser- 
mons, London,  1772,  6th  ed.,  1889,  and  Moral 
and  PUitieal  Dialogttes,  1759,  6th  ed.,  1788, 
3  vols.,  and  a  Commentary  on  Horace's  Ars 
Pi/etica,  1749,  8d  ed.,  1776.  (See  his  works, 
London,  1811,  8  vols.) 

Hnrtar  (hoor-ter),  Friedrich  Bmanual 
▼on,  Roman  Catholic  convert ;  b.  at  Schaff- 
hausen,  Switzerland,  March  19,  1787  ;  d.  at 
Graz,  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Styria,  Aug. 
27,  1865  ;  studied  theology  at  CUSttingen,  and 
was  pastor  in  his  native  town,  when  in  1844 
he  entered  the  Church  of  Rome  and  settled  in 
Vienna  as  imperial  historiographer.  Besides 
some  controversial  and  minor  historical  works, 
he  published  Innocem  IlL  und  seine  Zeitgenos- 
sen,  Hamburg,  1834-42,  4  vols.,  a  famous 
book,  and  Od^urt  vnd  Wiedergeburt,  Schaff - 
hausen,  1845,  4  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1867,  2  vols., 
an  account  of  his  conversion,  which  also  at- 
tracted much  attention.  His  life  was  written 
by  his  son,  Graz,  1876,  2  vols. 
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Hurst,  John  Fletcher,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Dick- 
insoa  CoUege,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1866  and  1677), 
Methodist ;  b.  at  Salem,  Md..  Aug.  17,  1834  ; 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  18«>4  ;  studied 
theology  at  Halle  and  Heidelberg,  1856-57 ; 
was  pafe'tor  la  New  Jersey  aad  on  Statcn 
Island,  N.  Y.,  1858-66  ;  professor  of  theology 
in  the  Mission  Institute  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Bremen,  1866-69,  and  in  the 
Martin  Mission  Institute  at  Fraukfort-on-the- 
Main,  186^71 ;  professor  of  historical  theol- 
ogy in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N;  Y.,  1871-80,  and  president  from  1878  ;  be- 
came bishop,  1880.  Of  his  works  may  be 
menXioned  HUtory  of  nationalism,  New  York, 
1866  ;  JAfe  and  Literature  in  the  Fatherland, 
1876  ;  Short  History  of  t?te  Reformation,  1884  ; 
with  Professor  Dr.  G.  R.  Crooks,  Theohgicat 
Em^elopadia  and  Methodology  (based  on 
Hagenbach),  1884. 

Boa,  John,  Bohemian  scholar,  reformer, 
and  martyr ;  b.  at  Hussinecz,  in  southern 
Bohemia,  near  the  Bavarian  frontier,  July  6, 
1369  ;  martyred  at  Constance,  Jul^  6,  1415. 
His  family  name  is  not  known,  his  parents 
belonging  to  the  common  people,  but  being  in 
good  circumstances.  Receiving  a  good  ele- 
mentary education  at  Prachaticz,  he  entered 
the  Universitv-  of  Prague,  where,  after  taking 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  theology  and  master 
of  arts,  1396,  he  was  called  to  a  professorship, 
1398.  In  1401  he  was  elected  dean  of  the 
philosophical  faculty,  and  from  Oct.,  1402,  to 
April,  1403,  was  rector  of  the  university.  As 
a  philosophical  lecturer  Hus  enthusiastically 
expounded  the  tenets  of  the  Realists,  and  Tras 
a  most  popular  teacher.  Wiclif's  work  on 
the  Beahty  of  General  Ideas  was  his  text-book. 

In  1391  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  had  been 
erected  at  the  expense  of  John  de  Milheim,  a 
citizen  of  Prague,  for  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  in  the  vernacular.  It  could  seat  8000 
hearers.  Of  this  Hus  was  histalled  as  in- 
cumbent on  March  4, 1402,  after  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood.  He  proved  to  be  emi- 
nently fittoi  for  the  position.  His  personal 
researches  in  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  meet 
tlie  wants  of  thepeople,  led  him  into  closer 
sympathy  with  Wiclii's  theology ;  and  as  a 
preacher  his  influence  upon  persons  of  all 
ranks  was  extraordinary,  multitudes  flocking 
to  hear  him,  among  the  rest  Queen  Sophia, 
who  chose  him  as  her  confessor.  In  1403  he 
wa9  appointed  synodical  preacher.  On  May 
28  of  this  year  a  disputation  was  held  in  the 
University  about  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif .  which 
resulted  in  the  cx)ndemnation  of  45  articles  re- 
puted to  be  held  by  the  reformer.  But  this 
did  not  deter  Hus  from  setting  forth,  in  his 
Bethlehem  Chapel,  the  difference  between  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  In 
their  biblical  form  and  that  in  which  they 
were  traditionally  represented  ;  nor  from  lay- 
ing bore  the  immorality  of  the  clergy  and  the 
anti-scriptural  usages  of  the  chuicbl  In  1407 
Hus  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  synodical 
preacher  for  his  plain  language,  and  in  1408 
the  clergy  of  Pn^ue  laid  formal  charges  of 
heresy  against  him  before  the  archbishop. 
The  temporary  triumph  of  Hus  in  securing 
for  the  national  influence  a  preponderance  of 


votes  in  the  UniYersitv  as  opposed  to  the  ultra- 
montane, and  .which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
several  thou  and  foreign  students,  though  it 
demonstrates  his  popularitv  at  the  court  and 
in  the  community,  earned  for  him  genera! 
antipathy  on  the  port  of  the  clergy  of  other 
lanos  and  the  hate  of  the  Germans.  It  se- 
cured him  re-election  as  rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Oct.,  1409,  but  resulted  also  in  the  press- 
ing anew  of  the  charges  of  heresv.  Appeals 
aim  counter  appeals  to  Pope  Alexander  V. 
followed.  He  published  a  bull  recfuirinff  the 
abjuration  of  the  heresies  of  Wiclif  ana  the 
surrender  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  the  cessa- 
tion of  preaching  in  the  vernacular  except  in 
places  where  it  had  the  sanction  of  long  es- 
tablished usage.  On  July  16,  1410,  accord- 
ingly. Archbishop  Zybii&K  burnt  more  than 
200  volumes  of  the  English  reformer's  works, 
forbade  Hus  to  preach,  and  put  him  under 
the  ban,  in  spite  of  his  appeal  to  the  new  pope, 
John  XXIII.  The  lost  named  cited  Hais  to 
appear  before  him,  which  he  did  in  the  per- 
sons of  five  advocates  who  went  to  Bologna 
to  plead  his  cause.  King  Wenzel  having  ap- 
pointed two  of  them  after  being  won  to  the 
cause  of  Hus  by  an  attempt  of  the  orchbishcp 
to  lay  Prague  under  the  interdict.  In  the 
summer  of  1411  a  temporary  reconciliation  of 
the  chief  parties  to  the  conflict  threatened  the 
Bohemian  reformation  with  a  natural  death. 
But  Zybnek  died  a  few  months  afterward, 
and  soon  the  contest  assumed  a  new  phase. 

In  May,  1412,  Wenzel  Tiem  and  Pace  de 
Bononia  reached  Prague  with  a  papal  bull 

Sroclaiming  a  crusade  against  Lcudislaus  of 
Faples,  and  offering  indulgences  to  all  who 
should  participate  m  it  on  terms  similar  to 
those  enjoyed  by  champions  of  the  cross 
against  the  Moslems.  Hus  had  hitherto 
avoided  personal  conflict  with  the  pope,  whono^ 
he  had  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  Church. 
Now,  however,  he  preached  from  his  pulpit 
and  disputed  in  the  University  against  the 
papal  bull  as  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.  This 
cost  him  a  number  of  friends,  among  the  rest 
Stephen  Paletz,  who  became  later  one  of  his 
chief  foes.  When  three  young  men  openly 
protested  in  the  churches  against  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  and  were  in  consequence  exe- 
cuted in  June,  Hus,  who  had  interceded  for 
them  in  vain,  eulogized  them  as  martyrs  in 
his  funeral  discourse.  His  enemies  secured  a 
renewal  of  the  excommunication  against  him 
and  of  the  interdict  on  all  places  whidi  should 
give  him  shelter.  Kor  would  the  Bethlehem 
Chapel  have  escaped  destruction  had  not  Kmg^ 
Wenzel  interposed.  Bv  the  express  wish  oi 
the  king  Hus  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the 
capital,  and  now  spent  a  year  and  seven 
months  in  exile,  his  retreats  being  the  castles 
of  Kozi  Hrodek  and  Krakowitz,  offered  him 
by  symipathizing  noblemen. 

During  this  period  he  devoted  himself  to 
open-air  preaching  and  literary  labors.  Ho 
did  for  the  Bohemian  language  what  Luther 
did  for  the  German. 

Meantime  the  holding  of  a  general  council 
at  Constance  ha!&  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  and  Pope  John 
XXIII.  The  former  hod  invited  Hus  to  at- 
tend, and  hod  promised  to  give  him  a  safe* 
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conduct.  This  document,  delivered  to  bim 
after  his  arrival  at  Constance,  on  Nov.  8, 1414, 
guaranteed  him  permission  freely  to  make  the 
journey,  stop,  stay,  and  return  (**  ut  el  tran- 
sire,  stare  morarl,  redire  libere  permittatis"). 
Yet  in  spite  of  it  and  the  protests  of  several 
powerful  Bohemian  friends  (John  of  Chlum, 
Wenzel  of  Dauba,  and  Henry  of  Chlum)  the 
yiolenco  of  Stephen  Paletz  and  other  foes 
secured  his  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
Nov.  28.  On  Dec.  4  the  pope  appointed  a 
commission  of  three  bishops  to  investigate  his 
case ;  and  he  was  placed  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
Dominican  monastery,  Dec.  6,  where  the 
damp,  foul  air  brought  on  serious  illness. 
After  the  flight  of  the  pope,  on  March  22, 
1415,  Hus  was  given  into  the  keeping  of  the 
bishop  of  Constance,  who  conveyed  him  to 
the  neighboring  castle  of  Gottlieben,  where 
be  was  kept  confined  amid  circumstances  of 
terrible  cruelty,  until  June.    At  last  he  was 

fiven  three  hearings  before  the  council,  on 
une  5,  7,  and  8.  Tet  he  was  not  even  now 
permitted  to  defend  his  doctrines  by  argu- 
ment. Refusing  to  recant,  he  was  sentenced 
as  a  heretic  and  degraded  from  the  priest- 
hood, in  the  cathedral,  on  July  6.  Having 
been  turned  over  to  the  secular  arm,  ho  was 
burnt  at  the  stake  in  a  meadow  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  as  Erasmus  said,  *'  con- 
sumed, not  convicted"  {exustust  turn  eanric- 
tu8),  hh  ashes  being  cast  into  the  Rhine. 

While  Uus,  although  grasping  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  taught  it  differently 
from  the  Reformers,  and  while  he  recognized 
seven  sacraments,  to  which,  however,  he  did 
not  ascribe  efficacy  as  an  opus  operatum  in  the 
Romish  sense,  and  while  he  had  not  emerged 
from  a  belief  in  purgatory,  nevertheless  he 
deserves  credit  for  his  attaching  primary  im- 
portance to  the  Scriptures,  regarding  them  as 
the  only  infallible  norm  in  questions  of  life 
and  faith.  Thus  he  served  as  an  intermetilary 
between  Wiclif  and  Luther.  Throughout  he 
insisted  more  upon  a  reformation  of  life  rather 
than  of  dogma. 

His  works,  polemical,  homiletical,  ezegeti- 
cal,  and  epistolary,  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  theological  world  of  his  times 
and  in  the  development  of  the  Bohemian 
tongue.  Most  important  was  his  lYactatus 
de  Ecelma,  based  on  Wiclif 's  work  of  similar 
title,  from  which  his  foes  drew  their  accusa- 
tions. Tlie  earliest  collection  of  his  Latin 
writings  was  the  Jlistoriaet  Monumenta  Joh, 
Hum  atque  Hieron.  Pragensis,  published  at 
Nuremberg  1558,  reprinted  in  more  complete 
form  in  1715.  His  Bohemian  works  were 
edited  at  Prague  in  1866  by  K.  J.  Erben. 
Some  of  his  sermons  appeared  in  German  at 
Goerlitz,  in  1855,  and  an  Eng.  trnns.  of  his 
letters  was  issued  at  Edinburgh  in  1859. 

(See  Gillett,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss, 
Boston,  1861.  2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1870  ;  Loserth, 
Hus  and  Wiclif,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1885  ; 
De  Schweinitz,  History  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum, 
Bethleliem,  Pa.,  1885  ;  and  especially  Palacky, 
Docunienta  Mag,  J.  Hus,  idtaf%  doctrinam^etc, 
Prague,  1869.)     Johk  Taylor  Hamilton. 

Ha'-shai,  the  Archite,  was  a  friend  of  David 
and  one  of  the  principal  acto]:8  during  the 


difficulties  caused  by  the  rebellion  of  Absa- 
lom (2  Sam.  XV. ,  x vi. ,  xvii.).  Why  he  is  called 
"  the  Archite*'  is  not  known,  but  the  desig- 
nation "  may  have  a  reference  to  the  districts 
of  Ercch  which  lay  on  the  frontier  of  Eph- 
raim. 

Haaka,  in  Luke  xv.  16.  does  not  mean  tho 
outward  covering  of  the  ears  of  Indian  corn, 
but  the  fruit  of  the  carob-tree,  which  is  very 
common  in  Palestine,  and  whose  lone,  crooked 
pods,  filled  with  seeds,  are  used  to  fatten  cat- 
tle and  swine,  and  also  for  food  by  poor  peo- 
ple. These  pods  are  often  called  '*'  St.  John's 
Bread,"  and  since  the  carob  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  locust,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the^  were  the  "  locusts"  on  which 
John  the  Baptist  subsisted. 

HuBsltea,  The.  Great  excitement  was 
aroused  in  Bohemia  and  Morayia  by  the  ar- 
bitrary arrest  and  cruel  imprisonment  and 
martyrdom  of  Hus.  And  the  burning  of 
Jerome  of  Prague  at  Constance  in  Mar, 
1416,  brought  it  to  a  climax.  At  a  diet  in 
Prague,  Sept.,  1415,  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  treatment  of  Hus  had  been  drawn  up,  and 
was  ultimately  signed  by  452  nobles,  while 
the  populace  had  offerea  mob  violence  to  a 
number  of  the  clergy,  including  Archbishop 
Albicus.  On  Oct.  1  the  Catholic  nobles  had 
formed  a  counter-league.  In  Feb.,  1416,  the 
452  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
council,  while  their  opponents  were  instructed 
to  prepare  for  a  crusade  against  their  heretical 
fellow-countrymen.  In  Feb.,  1418,  tho  new 
jDope,  Martin  V.,  promulgated  a  bull  against 
the  followers  of  Hus,  and  directed  the  powers* 
of  church  and  state  to  proceed  against  them. 
King  Wenzel  weakly  submitting  to  the  papal 
authority,  under  the  lead  of  Nicholas  of  Hus- 
sinecz  and  John  Ziska  the  Hussites  gathered 
in  self-defence  and  published  an  answer  to 
the  bull. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Hussite  movement 
was  the  preaching  of  itinerant  evangelists  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  communion  under  both 
kinds.  A  favorite  gathering-placo  for  their 
open-air  services  was  a  hill  near  Ausli,  about 
65  m.  s.  of  Prague,  named  Tabor,  afterward' 
fortified  by  Ziska. 

On  July  80,  1419,  an  insult  haying  been 
offered  to  a  religious  procession  of  Hussites 
while  passing  the  I^thhaus  in  Prague,  a 
tumult  ensued,  and  seven  councillors  were 
thrown  out  of  an  upper  window  onto  the 
pikes  of  the  mob  below.  The  news  of  this 
induced  an  attack  of  apoplexy  for  Wenzel, 
who  died  Aug.  16.  Sigismund  should  have 
succeeded  him,  according  to  the  compact  of 
1411  ;  but  he  at  first  appointed  Queen  Sophia 
his  regent,  and  instigated  the  proclamation  of 
a  cru»ado  against  the  Hussites  on  the  part  of 
the  pope.  The  war  which  followed  may  bo 
divided  into  two  periods :  The  first,  which 
lasted  till  1425,  being  defensive  on  the  part  of 
the  Hussites ;  the  second,  which  began  with 
Procopius'  invasion  of  (Germany  in  1727,  con- 
tinuea  till  his  defeat  and  death  in  1434. 

At  an  early  date  the  Hussites  set  forth  their 
demands  in  a  fourfold  form  :  1.  Free  preach- 
ingof  the  Word  of  God  throu^out  Bohemia ; 
2.  The  administration  of  the  Eucharist  under 
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both  kinds  to  all  believers  not  morally  dis- 
qualified ;  8.  Deprivation  of  the  clergy  of 
secular  lordship  and  of  the  property  which 
they  had  acquired  to  the  prejudice  of  the  civil 
powers ;  4.  Repression  and  punishment  of 
mortal  sins  in  the  clergy  and  laity  alike.  But 
soon  they  began  to  differ  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  principles  should  be  car- 
ried out.  The  conservative  wing,  the  Calix- 
tines  or  Utraquists,  hoped  for  ultimate  recon- 
ciliatioa  with  the  churcn,  and  held  to  all  Rom- 
iih  doctrines  and  usages  which  were  not  at 
variance  with  the  Four  Articles.  Hence  their 
policy  vacillated.  The  radical  wing,  the 
Taborltes,  rejected  purgatory,  the  interces- 
sions of  the  saints,  penances,  images,  the 
mass  in  a  foreign  tongue,  denied  the  right  of 

Sriests  guilty  of  mortal  sin  to  administer  the 
lucharist,  and  claimed  that  pious  laymen, 
even  women,  might  preach,  and  that  divine 
worship  might  be  held  in  anv  building.  To 
the  latter  belong  Ziska  and  Procopius.  The 
higher  nobles  and  the  university  held  to  the 
former. 

Both  parties  united  to  resist  the  Catholic 
invaders.  Ziska,  their  general,  routed  the 
imperialistB  on  the  Witkowberg,  near  Prague, 
July  14,  1420,  took  Prague  next  year,  and 
was  victorious  at  Deutschbrod,  Jan.  18,  1422, 
and  again  in  the  same  year  at  Aussig,  but  died 
of  the  plague,  Oct  14,  1424.  After  his  death 
a  third  faction,  called  Orphans,  became  promi- 
nent. They  had  been  his  immediate  followers, 
and  now  occupied  a  middle  position  between 
the  Taborites  and  the  Calixtines. 

Under  Procopius  *'  the  Great*'  the  Hussites 
invaded  Germany,  and  spread  the  terror  of 
their  name  through  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
Franconia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  etc.  They  re- 
pulsed the  sixth  invasion  of  Bohemia  by  the 
crusaders  at  Tauss,  Aug.  14,  1431.  But  the 
Calixtines  having  made  peace  with  Sigismund 
and  the  church  through  the  **  Compactata  of 
Basel,"  Nov.,  1483,  the  taborites  and  the 
Orphans  were  disastrously  defeated  near 
Boehmiachbrod,  May  80,  1434,  Procopius 
"  the  Great"  and  his  namesake,  the  leader  of 
the  Orphans,  both  falling.  One  by  one  their 
strongholds  were  taken.  As  a  political  power 
ihey  disappeared.  But  from  their  remnant 
emerged  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  the  Church  of 
the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  in 
1457,  the  Reformed  Church  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  prior  to  the  German  Reformation, 
which  after  being  almost  blotted  out  of  exist- 
ence by  the  Thirtv  Years'  War,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Count  Zinzendorf  was  re- 
newed in  1722,  to  ^ve  an  impulse  to  mis- 
sionary activity  and  Protestant  Christendom. 
See  Moravian  Cqitrch. 

See  Palacky,  Urkundliehe  Beitraege  eur 
OetehieJiU  d.  Htuitenkrieges,  Prag,  1872-74 ; 
Gillett.  John  Him,  New  York.  1863 ;  Gin- 
del  v.  Geschichted,  BoehmUehen  Bnuder,  Prag, 
1857 ;  De  Schweinitz,  Hitiory  of  the  Unitas 
Fratrum,  Bethlehem,  Pa..  1885;  Patera  in 
8itziing$beriehten  d.  k.  Mh,  GaielUchaft  der 
Wusensehaften,  1888  ;  Van  der  Haegen,  Jean 
Hums,  Alen^on,  1888. 

John  Tatix>r  Hamilton. 

.  Hntchinson,    Anne^    b.    in   Lincolnshire, 


Enc.,  about  1590 ;  d.  near  Stamford.  Conn., 
in  Sept.,  1643.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  Marbury ;  married  about  1612 
William  Hutchinson,  of  Alford.  Lincolnshire, 
and  had  15  children.  In  1634  the  family 
emigrated  to  Massachusetts.  In  Boston  she 
began  preaching  her  '*  two  dangerous  errors," 
that  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  a 
iustifled  person ;  and  that  no  sanctification  can 
help  to  evidence  to  us  our  justification.  She 
caused  much  excitement,  and  was  finally  ban- 
ished for  heresy  and  sedition  She  went  to 
Rhode  Island,  where,  with  her  followers,  who 
weve  called  "  Antinomians,"  she  founded 
Portsmouth.  On  the  death  of  her  husband, 
in  1642,  she  removed  to  the  west  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  there  was  murdered  by  the  Ind^ 
ians. 

Hutchinson,  John,  Church  of  England, 
layman ;  b.  at  Spcnnithorne,  Yorkshire,  in 
the  year  1674  ;  was  In  the  employ  of  the  duke 
of  Somerset  as  steward,  but  being  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  sinecure  position  under  the  gov- 
ernment worth  £200  per  annum,  he  left  his 
service  and  devoted  himself  to  study  until  his 
death,  Aug.  28,  1737.  Besides  a  knowledge 
of  natural  history  he  acquired  great  familiarity 
with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  •  He  held  that 
the  Old  Testament  should  be  interpreted 
typically,  and  that  it  contains  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  natural  history,  theology,  and  religion. ' 
He  defended  these  views  in  a  series  of  now 
forgotten  volumes,  and  made  many  converts, 
who  were  called  Hutchinsonians,  among 
whom  were  such  distinguished  men  as  Bishop 
Home  and  Mr.  Romaine.  (See  his  Phtlosophi- 
eal  and  Theolooieal  Works,  London,  8d  cd., 
1748-49,  12  vols.,  suppl.,  1765,  with  life  by 
R.  Spearman.) 

Batten  (hoot-ten),  TXbioh  Ton,  b.  at  Steckel- 
berg,  Hesse-Cassel.  April  21, 1488  ;  d.  Sept.  1, 
152i8,  on  the  island  of  iJfnau,  in  Lake  Zurich  ; 
was  the  knight-errant  among  the  Humanists 
and  a.  man  of  great  and  varied. talents,  but 
also  of  many  and  doubtful  adventures.  Ho 
first  came  into  notice  by  his  satirical  pam- 
phlets against  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg.  For 
some  time  he  worked  side  by  side  with  the 
reformers  against  the  Roman  curia  ;  parts  of 
the  famous  JSjpM^oto  oltseurorum  tirorum  were 
written  by  him.  But  he  took  more  interest 
in  social  than  in  religious  reform,  and  he 
finally  joined  Franz  von  Sickingen  in  his  feud 
against  the  elector  of  Treves.  But  the  under- 
taking failed  completely,  and  he  fled  to  Swit- 
zerland. Erasmus  refused  to  see  him,  but 
Zwingli  took  pitv  on  him.  There  is  a  col- 
lectea  edition  of  his  works  by  Bdcking, 
Leipzig,  1859-61,  5  vols.,  and  2  supplementary 
vols,  containing  his  letters,  1864-70.  His  ]il!e 
was  written  by  Strauss.  1858-60,  3  vols.,  4th 
ed.,  1878, 1  vol.,  Eng.  abrid^  trans..  London, 
1871.  (See  also  Rade,  Ulrich  ton  Hutten  und 
Franz  von  Sickingen  in  ihrem  Antheil  an  der 
Eeformation,  Barmen,  1887 ;  Wercksbagen, 
Luther  und  ITutten,  Wittenberg,  1888  ;  Boden, 
Der  deutsehe  Patriot ^  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Leip- 
zig, 1888 ;  A.  Lange,  Der  deutsehe  Patriot, 
Ulrich  v<m  HutUn,  Gutersloh.  1888 ;  Chr. 
Meyer,  Ulrich  von  Hutten  und  Franz  von 
Sickingen,  Ansbach.  1889.)  C.  P. 
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Hatter  (hoot-ter),  Tjaonhard^  b.  at  Nel- 
lingen,  near  Ulm,  Wurtemberg,  in  Jan.,  1668  ; 
d.  at  Wittenberg,  Oct.  28, 1616,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  in  1596.  He 
was  a  typical  representative  of  the  old  gen- 
uine Lutheran  orthodoxy  both  in  its  dogmati- 
cal and  in  its  polemical  form,  and  his  Com- 
pendium loecrum  theologieorum^  Wittenbere, 
1610,  coiSipletely  superseded  Melanchthon  s 
Loci,  as  it  was  designed  to  do,  and  was  often 
reprinted,  e.g.,  Berlin,  1868,  Eng.  trans,  by 
H.  £.  Jacobs,  Oompend  of  Lutheran  Theology, 
Philadelphia,  1867.  4th  ed..  1882. 

Huz'-sab,  in  Nahum  ii.  7,  has  been  ex- 
plained as  the  name  of  a  queen  of  Nineveh, 
OS  a  geographical  term  denoting  the  country 
of  Zab,  and  as  a  set  phrase  meaning  "  it  is 
decreed." 

Hyacinthe  (e-a-sant).  Father  (Charles 
Jean  Marie  Augustine  Byaointhe  Iioyson), 
b.  at  Orleans,  France,  March  10,  1827 ;  was 
educated  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpioe, 
Paris ;  ordained  a  priest,  1861 :  became  pro- 
fessor of  pliilosophy  in  the  seminary  of  Avig- 
non, 1851 ;  then  of  dogmatics  in  the  seminary 
of  Nantes,  1854 ;  and  curate  of  St.  Sulpice, 
Paris,  in  1866^  In  1858  he  entered  the  Do- 
minican order  as  reformed  by  Lacordaine,  but 
preferring  a  more  austere  order,  he,  in  1862, 
*  exchanged  it  for  that  of  the  B<u*ef ooted  Car- 
melites. In  1864  he  began  his  celebrated  Con- 
ferences in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  in 
Paris,  which  continued  to  attract  immense 
audiences  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  and  chican- 
eries of  the  Jesuits ;  but  in  1869,  during  the 
preparations  for  the  Vatican  Council,  he  left 
his  order,  resigned  his  position  as  preacher  at 
Notre  Dame,  publiclj^  protested  against  the 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Ultramon- 
taoes,  and  finally  left  Paris  for  a  short  visit 
to  New  York.  After  the  promulgation  of  the 
dogma  of  papal  infallibility  he  definitely  sepa- 
rated from  the  Roman  Church,  joined  the  Old 
Catholics  in  Munich,  married  (1872),  and 
settled  at  Gieneva  as  pastor  of  the  Clirist  Catho- 
lic congregation.  In  1877  and  1878  he  again 
held  Conferences  in  Paris,  in  the  Cirque 
d'Hiver,  and  in  1879  he  founded  there  the 
Catholic-Gallican  Church,  which  is  in  com- 
munion with  the  Old  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Anglican  Church,  but  most  of  his  time  he 
spent  as  a  travelling  preacher  on  Catholic  re- 
form. Of  his  numerous  publications,  Confi- 
reneee  au  Cirgue  d'Hiver  were  translated  into 
English.  Lonaon,  1879,  as  also  De  la  Eeforme 
Catfioliqu^,  with  an  introduction  by  Dean 
Stanley,  London,  1874.  C.  P. 

Hyde,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1682),  Ori- 
entalist ;  b.  at  Billingsley,  Shropshire,  June 
29,  1686 ;  d.  at  Oxford,  Feb.  18.  1703.  He 
began  to  study  Eastern  tongues  under  his 
father,  and  at  17  helped  Walton  in  preparing 
his  Polyglot  Bible.  Entering  Cambridge, 
1652,  be  passed  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
1658 ;  became  Hebrew  reader  there,  and  next 
vear  underkeeper  of  the  Bodleian,  of  which 
he  was  librarian,  1665-1701,  and  published  a 
catalogue,  1674.  He  was  made  prebendary 
of  Salisbury,  1660 ;  archdeacon  of  Gloucester, 
1678 ;    Laudian  professor  of  Arabic,  1691 ; 


regius  professor  of  HelHew,  and  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  1697.  Among  his  works  are 
the  Oospels  and  Acts  in  Malay,  London,  1677, 
and  Veterum  Persarum  et  Parthorum  et  Medo- 
rum  Beliffionis  Histaria,  Oxford,  1700,  2d  ed., 
1760.  His  Syntagma  Diseertatianttm  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  G.  Sharpe,  Oxford,  1767.  2to1s.» 
with  a  life.  F.  M.  B. 

Byena,  The  Striped,  8  feet  high  at  the 
shoulders,  with  dark  stripes  upon  the  sides 
and  limbs,  and  a  mane  of  Ifristlf  hair  lUong 
the  back.  Its  proper  food  is  carrion,  and  only 
when  driven  by  hunger  it  attacks  live  ani- 
mals. It  is  as  cowardly  as  it  is  strong,  and  as 
ferocious  as  disgusting.  When  it  occurs  in 
packs  it  becomes  extremely  dangerous,  and 
attacks  man.  It  is  mentioned  1  8am.  xiii. 
18  and  Neh.  xi.  84.  The  '*  speckled  bird  " 
in  Jer.  xii.  9  should,  according  to  some,  be 
translated  hyena. 

Hy-gi^-nua.  bishop  of  Rome  from  187  to 
141  or  from  188  to  142,  the  successor  of  Tel- 
esphorus. 

HyloBoism  (from  ^Ai/,  matter,  and  C<^7» 
life)  is  the  name  of  the  doctrine  that  all  mat- 
ter, even  in  its  lowest,  atomistic  form,  is  en- 
dowed with  life,  and  that  consequently  all  life, 
even  in  its  highest  spiritual  form,  is  a  spon- 
taneous evolution  of  matter. 

HymensBua  (him-e-nee'-us),  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, 266-98,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Synod  of  Antioch,  269,  on  Paul  of  Samosata, 
and  may  have  been  that  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
to  whom  the  conversion  of  the  Theban  legion 

was  due. 

• 

Hymnology.  Hymns,  in  times  of  iMtgan- 
ism,  were  usually  poems  in  honor  of  go£  or 
heroes.  Something  of  the  same  width  and 
looseness  of  definition  still  prevails.  In  ordi- 
nary modem  usage,  the  word  signitieR  the 
lyrical  expression  of  religious  praise,  prayer, 
meditation,  instruction,  or  exhortation.  St. 
Auffustine  confined  its  meaning  to  praise  to 
God  in  the  form  of  song.  Extending  this  de- 
scription to  include  prayer,  a  hynm  in  tho 
strict  sense  is  an  address  to  Deity,  in  shape 
adapted  to  be  sun^.  But  this  limitation  is 
rarelv  observed,  and  our  hymn-books  include 
(besiaea  chants)  all  manner  of  lyrics  supposed 
to  be  devout  and  edifying. 

The  ancient  heathen  nynms  were  usually 
poems  of  some  length  ;  they  are  paralleled  or 
imitated  in  Spenser's  four  (1596)  in  honor  of 
Love  and  Beauty*  and  Milton's  (1629)  on  the 
Nativity,  the  Passion,  etc.  Those  of  the 
Greeks  which  approach  nearest  to  our  modem 
forms  are  Cleanthes'  Hymn  to  Zeus,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  Oallistratus  in  honor  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton  ;  tho  latter,  in  Mr.  Palgrave'a 
translation,  closely  resemblea  some  of  tho 
medisQ val  hymns  for  festivals  of  saints.  Those 
called  Homer's  are  much  earlier,  and  tho 
**  Orphic  hymns"  probably  later.  The  Ro- 
mans had  not  the  term,  and  seldom  the  thing. 

The  Jewahad  much  more  to  dp  with  hymns, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  than  the  Gentiles. 
The  early  Christian  hymns  found  their  prec- 
edents in  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  chiefly 
the  Psalms.    The ''  hymn"  sung  by  our  Lota 
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and  his  disciples  after  the  Last  Supper  (Matt. 
xzvi.  80,  Mark  xW.  26)  was  doubtless  Ps. 
cxv.-cx  viii.  The  distinction  between ' '  psalms 
and  hvmns  and  spiritual  songs"  (£ph.  y.  10, 
Col.  iii.  16)  is  either  arbitrary  or  imperfectly 
understood.  Several  passages  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  are  supposed  to  quote  or  refer  to 
Christian  hymns  already  in  use ;  and  a  few 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  as  Acts  iv. 
28-^,  are  essentially  hymnic  in  structure. 

The  TherapeutsB  about  Alexandria,  who 
were  either  iSssenes  or  Christians,  were  said 
by  Philo  to  sing  at  their  festivals  hymns  of 
their  own  composition.  The  famous  letter  of 
Pliny  to  Trajan,  106  or  107  a.d.,  says  that 
the  Bithynian  Christians  were  accustomed 
**  to  come  together  on  a  fixed  da^ before  light, 
and  to  say  by  turns  (jsecum  invieem)  a  hymn 
to  Christ  as  God."  Eusebius  preserves  a 
fragment  of  Caius  (2d  century),  referring  to 
"  aU  the  hynms  and  odes  written  by  faithful 
brethren  from  the  beginmng  "  as  "  hymning 
Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  as  God."  Tertul- 
lian  describes  alternate  and  voluntary  singing, 
from  Scripture  or  original  compositions,  at 
the  Agapas  in  Africa.  The  hymn  ascribed 
to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  because  appended 
to  his  PoBdagogui  {'*  Siiepherd  of  tender 
youth"),  was  supposed  by  Bishop  Bull  to  be 
one  of  these  productions.  The  Gloria  in  Ez- 
eeUis,  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome 
by  Telesphorus,  was  expanded  from  an  early 
C^reek  morning  hjrmn.  The  ''  Lamp-lighting 
hymn,"  i>oc  *^puv,  often  translated,  is  not 
much  later.  One  of  the  grounds  assigned  for 
the  deposition  of  Paul  of  Samosata  was  his 
prohibition  of  hymns  to  Christ.  The  use  of 
these  private  compositions  in  public  worship 
was  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
about  370 ;  but  in  Jerome's  time  they  were 
sang  everywhere,  by  the  ploughman  in  his 
field  and  the  workman  at  his  bench. 

In  the  ages  of  controversy  hymns  were 
freely  employed  for  their  own  purposes  by  all 
parties.  Bardesanes  of  Edessa,  about  200, 
and  his  son  Harmonius,  furthered  their  Gnos- 
tic doctrines  with  effective  words  and  music. 
To  counteract  these  heresies,  Ephraem  Syrus 
wrote  orthodox  lyrics  and  set  them  to  the 
same  melodies.  Some  of  his  hymns  are  pre- 
served in  Daniel's  Themurus,  vol.  8,  and 
Hahn'a  Syriae  ChrestoTnathy,  1825,  and  have 
been  translated  by  H.  Burgess,  1858.  Arius 
used  the  same  means  of  advancing  his  views  ; 
the  alleged  light  nature  of  his  hymns  was  re- 
buked by  Athanasius,  and  the  antiphonal 
singing  and  nightly  processions  of  his  fol- 
lowers at  Constantinople  opposed  by  similar 
proceedings  directed  by  Chrysostom  ;  the  re- 
sults were  bloody  riots,  and  an  edict  suppress- 
ing the  Arian  songs  in  public. 

Among  the  earlier  Greek  hynmists  were 
Methodius  of  Tyre,  Gregory  INazianzen,  and 
Synesius  of  Ptolemais.  (See  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's Cheek  Christian  Poets,  1842;  Mrs. 
Charles*  Fmm  of  Christian  Life  in  Sang, 
1851  ;  and  Mr.  Allen  Cbatfields  Songs  and 
Hjfmns  of  Earliest  Greek  Christian  Poets, 
1876.)  Their  successors,  the  ''melodists"— 
Anatolius,  Cosmas,  John  of  Damascus,  Ste- 

Shen  the  Sabaite.  Joseph  and  Theodore  of  the 
tudlum,  etc.--*were  little  known  to  moderns 


until  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Neale's  exquisite 
Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Churdi,  1862,  contain- 
ing not  a  few  of  the  loveliest  of  Christian 
lyrics.  These,  however,  are  mostly  free  para- 
phrases, and  sometimes  (as  "  Art  thou 
weary  ?")  rather  original  poems  suggested  by 
the  Greek  than  translations.  Certainly  no 
one  else  has  been  able  to  extract  such  treasures 
from  the  Greek  mediaeval  mines. 

The  ecclesiastical  use  of  Latin  hymns,  and 
mainly  the  hymns  themselves,  were  intro- 
duced in  the  West  by  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
4th  century.  The  Te  Deum  is  doubtfully  but 
not  improbably  ascribed  to  Ambrose,  who 
produced  10  or  more  (according  to  Thomasius, 
20)  of  the  hymns  called  Ambrosian.  These 
are  marked  by  brevity,  simplicity,  solidity, 
purity,  and  dignity ;  they  are  useful  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  subjective  and  often  senti- 
mental character  of  so  many  popular  modern 
lyrics.  Prudentius  was  of  the  same  era ; 
Gregory  the  Great,  Venantius  Fortunatus,  and 
Bede  came  two  or  three  centuries  later. 

The  mediseval  hymns  take  a  wider  range, 
and  offer  a  rich  field  to  the  student  and  trans- 
lator. St.  Bernard  of  Clair  vaux  and  Adam 
of  St.  Victor  (both  of  the  12th  century)  were 
the  ^atest  writers  of  this  period ;  Peter 
Damiani,  Hildebert,  Notker,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, and  many  others  produced  lyrics  of  en- 
during value.  The  Dies  Ira  and  Stabat  Mater 
are  the  most  famous  of  Latin  hymns ;  the 
Veni  Creator  and  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,  both 
of  earlier  and  uncertain  origin,  are  among  the 
most  valuable.  Charlemagne's  alleged  con- 
nection with  Veni  Creator  is  most  improbable, 
and  the  late  Rev.  S.  W.  Duffield  (whose  strik- 
ing papers  on  Latin  hymns  were  posthumously 
edited  by  R.  E.  Thompson,  Latin  Hymn- 
writers  and  their  Hymns,  New  York,  1890]| 
claimed  to  have  demolished  the  attribution  of 
Veni  Sanete  to  Robert  II.  of  France  in  favor 
of  Hermannus  Contractus.  The  extraordinary 
poem  of  Bernard  de  Morlaix,  monk  of  Clunv, 
Ih  Contemptu  Mundi,  was  brought  to  light 
within  the  last  half  century,  and  has  gone 
round  the  world  in  the  splendid  fragments 
("Jerusalem  the  golden,"  etc.)  taken  from 
the  version  of  Dr.  Neale.  Many  fine  Latin 
hymns  are  anoxiymous,  and  some,  as  those  of 
C.  and  J.  B.  Santeuil  and  Charles  Coffin, 
were  written  within  the  last  200  years. 

Latin  hymns  were  seldom  rendered  into 
English  (Oashaw  and  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden  in  the  17th  century,  and  G.  W. 
Doane  in  1824,  are  exceptions),  and  very 
rarely  used,  until  the  Oxford  movement  began, 
some  66  years  ago.  J.  H.  Newman  appended 
a  few  versions  (reprinted  with  others  in  his 
Verses)  to  one  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  and 
I.  Williams  printed  a  number  in  the  British 
Maganne,  The  earliest  volumes  of  transla- 
tions were  those  of  Bishop  Mant  and  John 
Chandler,  London,  1837,  and  Isaac  Williams, 
1889.  They  were  followed  by  W.  T.  Cope- 
land,  1847  ;  Edward  Caswall  {Lyra  Catholica), 
1849 :  J.  M.  Neale,  1851 ;  J.  D.  Chambers. 
1852-57  ;  D.  T.  Morgan,  1871,  and  others. 
The  best  translators  are  Caswall,  Neale,  and 
Chandler ;  through  them  and  their  competi- 
tors every  hymnal  is  now  enriched  with  mote 
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or  less  numerous  and  meritorious  versions 
from  tiie  Latin.  The  originals  may  be  found 
in  the  Roman,  Parisian,  and  other  breviaries, 
in  Daniel's  Thesaurus  Bymnokgietu,  and  in 
Moneys  Hymni  Latini  medii  .^woi,  (See  also 
Trench's  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  Neale's  Ecelesi- 
astical  Latin  Poetry  [in  Thompson's  History 
of  Roman  Literature,  jSneydopadia  Metropoti- 
tana],  and  other  essays  of  Neale.) 

German  hymns  began  with  Luther  and  the 
Bohemian  Brethren.  The  great  reformer 
mightily  helped  his  cause  by  composing  near 
40, 12  of  which  were  from  the  Latin ;  of  these 
vigorous  strains  the  most  famous  was  the 
Protestant  war  song,  Bin'  feste  Burg,  His 
colleagues  in  this  work  were  Michael  Weiss, 
Paul  £ber,  J.  Walther,  N.  Decius,  and  others. 
Later  in  the  same  century  came  Selnecker,  N. 
Hermann,  Hans  Sachs,  B.  Rihgwaldt,  and  P. 
Nicolai ;  and  in  the  next,  Rinckart,  Meyfart, 
Weissel,  Neumarck,  Louisa  Henrietta  of 
Brandenburg,  Anton  Ulrich  of  Brunswick, 
J.  Ri^t,  J.  Heerman,  P.  Qerhardt,  J.  Franck, 
and  J.  Scheffler,  or  '*  Angelus  Sileslus."  Of 
the  Pietistic  school  were  P.  .J.  Spener,  its 
head,  A.  H.  Francko,  A.  Freylinghausen,  J. 
Neander,  J.  Schtltz,  B.  Schmolke,  who  pro- 
duced 1188  sacred  poems,  Desslcr,-  Hillcr, 
Arnold,  Tersteegen,  and  Count  Zinzendorf. 
Of  later  date  are  Gellert,  Klopstock,  Yon 
Hardenberg  ("  Novalis"),  Fouqu6,  Arndt, 
Krummacher,  and  Spltta.  These  and  many 
more  are  elaborately  classified  and  described 
in  Kubler's  Historical  Notes  to  Lyra  Oermani- 
ea,  1865.  (Sec  also  Miss  Wink  worth's  Chris- 
tian Singers  of  Germany,  1869  ;  and  for  the 
originals,  Knapp's  Liederschatz.  containing 
8000  lyrics.  Koch's  OesehiefUe  des  Kirehenlieds, 
and  similar  works  by  F.  A.  Cunz  and  Baron 
Bunsen.)  Of  all  these  singers  Paul  Ckrhardt 
[1606-76],  though  not  the  most  voluminous, 
Is  considered  the  greatest. 

English  translations  of  German  hymns  be- 
gan in  substance  with  J.  C.  Jacobi,  whose 
PSalmodia  Qermanica  (1722-25-32)  was  pat- 
ronized bv  Queen  Caroline.  To  this  J.  Haber- 
korn  addea  a  supplement  in  1765.  Many 
more  appeared  in  the  early  Moravian  collec- 
tions, especially  the  great  one  of  1764.  Far 
superior  to  these  were  some  80  or  40  free 
paraphrases  by  John  Wesley,  1787-42.  After 
a  long  interval  the  work  of  translating  was 
efficiently  resumed  by  Miss  Frances  £.  Cox, 
1841,  and  pursued  by  A.  T.  Russell,  1861  ; 
Jane  Bortnwick  ana  Mrs.  Findlater,  1864 
{Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Lutlier) ;  R.  Massie, 
1854,  whose  two  volumes  of  Lyra  Domestiea 
are  chiefly  from  Spitta;  and  others  of  less 
note.  But  the  ablest  worker  in  this  field  is 
Catherine  Winkworth,  whose  Lyra  Qermani- 
ca, 1855-68,  and  Chorale  Book  for  England, 
1862,  are  books  of  great  value,  though  the 
publishers'  requirement  of  a  fee  for  each 
adoption  of  any  of  their  contents  has  restricted 
their  use  in  England. 

Modern  hymns  other  than  German  and 
English  are  little  known  to  Anglo-Saxon 
readers  and  worshippers.  In  France  and 
Italy  the  weakness  oi  Protestantism  has  lim- 
ited the  supply.  Mme.  Onion's  mvstical 
songs  were  translated  by  Cowper  (178!^),  and 
the  later  hymns  of  Dr.  C.  Malan  by  other 


hands ;  one  or  two  of  these  are  sometimes 
used.  The  Scandinavian  lands,  and  in  some 
degree  Holland,  have  a  provision  of  their 
own.  (See  G.  Tait's  Hymns  of  Denmark,  J. 
Sheppard's  Foreign  Sacred  Lyre,  and  a  few 
other  English  works  of  small  merit.) 

The  German  hynmody,  long  unrivalled,  has 
within  the  last  century  or  two  been  probably 
outstripped  in  quantity,  and  equalled  or  ap- 
proached in  quality,  by  that  of  England. 
Coverdale's  40  Ghostly  licUmes  and  SpirituaU 
Songes,  partly  from  the  German,  158-,  was 
the  first  cruae  attempt.  For  full  160  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation 
our  ancestors  sang  in  their  devotions  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  except  metrical  renderings 
of  the  Psalms.  'That  of  Thomas  SternhoTd 
first  appeared  in  1649,  and  was  completed  by 
John  Hopkins  and  others  in  1662  ;  though  its 
use  in  the  Established  Church  continued  here 
and  there  until  the  present  century,  its  con- 
tents, with  two  or  three  exceptions,  possess  nO 
more  than  an  antiquarian  interest.  Less  nota- 
ble results  were  obtained  by  the  version  of 
King  James  I.  and  Sir  W.  Alexander,  1681, 
though  attempted  to  be  enforced  in  Scotland* 
and  by  that  of  W.  Barton,  which  strove  for 
the  sanction  of  the  Long  Parliament  with 
that  of  Francis  Rous.  The  latter  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Commons,  lo46,  and 
after  liberal  revision  by  a  Scottish  Committee 
adopted,  1660,  by  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  has  used  it  ever  since.  The  less  vigor- 
ous but  more  graceful  **  New  Version'  of 
Tato  and  Brady,  1696,  sometimes  rising  tow- 
ard real  poetry,  was  sanctioned  by  William 
III.  and  Anne,  and  very  gradually  displaced 
its  antiquated  rival.  No  other  complete  ver- 
sions of  the  Psalms  ever  obtained  high  au- 
thority in  the  British  isles,  though  those  of 
Sandys,  1636  ;  Merrick,  1766 ;  Goode,  1811, 
and  others  contributed  many  lyrics  to  the 
collections.  (See  Holland's  JmftM.  Psalmisis, 
1848.) 

Counting  out  John  Wedderbum  (before 
1660),  the  Scottish  Gude  and  Qodlie  Ballades, 
and  a  few  other  now  forgotten  efforts,  with  the 
well-remembered  Jerusalem  son^s  of  F.  B.  P. 
and  David  Dickson,  the  first  British  maker  of 
hymns  as  apart  from  psalm-versions  was 
Cfeor^e  Wither ;  certainly  he  was  the  first 
English  poet  of  repute  who  made  a  business  of 
hymn-writing.  His  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the 
Church,  1622,  received  the  royal  patent,  but 
otherwise  no  more  recognition  than  his  more 
extensive  HaUdvjah,  1641.  The  merit  of 
these  books  did  not  save  them  from  oblivion  ; 
their  fame  is  almost  wholly  recent.  Other 
devout  poets  of  that  age,  as  Quarles  and  Her- 
bert, wrote  for  readers,  not  for  singers ;  but 
a  few  hynus,  by  profession  or  in  substance, 
were  produced  by  J.  Cosin,  1627 ;  Jeremy 
Taylor.  1664 ;  Henry  More,  1647  ;  S.  Cross- 
man,  1664 ;  T.  Flatman,  1670  ;  and  Richard 
Baxter,  1681.  John  Austin,  a  Romanist, 
printed  in  1668  some  80  hymns,  several  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  and  the  Songs  of  Praise 
of  John  Mason,  1688,  were  full  of  originality, 
fervor,  and  sweetness.  He  was  followed 
closely  in  time,  but  at  some  distance  other- 
wise, by  T.  Shepherd  and  Joseph  StennetL 
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Bishop  Ken's  three  hymns  and  Dryden's 
Veni  Creator  appeared  at  the  close  of  tlie  17th 
century. 

Hitherto  most  of  the  writers  were  English 
Churchmen  ;  bat  it  was  reserved  for  dissent 
and  the  18th  century  to  initiate  thS  era  of 
hymn- writing  and  hymn-singing.  The  church 
as  such  took  no  part  in  the  movement.  Home 
of  her  members  might  contribute  casually,  as 
Addison  and  Byrom.  or  zealously  and  largely, 
as  the  Wesleys,  Toplady,  Newton,  and  Cow- 
per ;  but  in  her  places  of  worship  nothing 
metrical  was  sung  except  the  "  Old"  and 
"  New"  Versions,  and  nearly  all  her  people 
tQl  about  1750,  and  most  of  them  long  after, 
seem  to  have  been  content  with  this  meagre 
provision. 

Dr.  Watts  was  "the  father  of  English 
hymnod^  ;"  the  appearance  of  his  Ifymns,  in 
1*07,  effected  a  silent  revolution.  Reinforced 
by  his  BarcB  Lyrica,  in  170&-9,  his  PMlm$  in 
1719,  and  some  minor  works,  they  offered  a 
body  of  about  800  singable  pieces,  such  as 
Englishmen  had  never  seen  oefore.  Their 
very  limitations  contributed  to  their  success  ; 
they  were  not  above  the  popular  taste,  and 
their  influence  was  rapid,  widespread,  and 
enormous.  For  a  full  century  Watts  sup- 
plied most  of  the  lyrics  sung  by  the  chief  Cal- 
vinistic  bodies  of  England  and  America ;  as 
late  as  1836  the  Congregational  Union  put  forth 
a  "  Supplement"  to  his  Psalms  and  Hymns. 
The  greater  jmrt  of  his  verses  is  now  as  com- 
pletely supecseded  as  those  of  Tate  and 
Brady  ;  but  some  of  them  mointain  a  place  in 
universal  use  and  among  the  finest.  What 
he  was  to  his  own  generation  and  to  those 
succeeding  we  can  but  faintly  imagine  ;  few 
authors  of  any  sort  and  in  any  age  were  ever 
so  completely  popular  and  so  widely  useful. 
After  the  Scriptures,  and  possibly  the  cate- 
diisms,  his  J^Mlms  and  Hymns  probably  did 
more  to  educate  the  English-speaking  public 
from  1725  to  1825  than  any  other  bcNok.  As 
an  educator  in  taste,  their  effect  was  not  the 
happiest. 

Watts  was  closely  followed  by  Simon 
Browne,  1720,  and  Ralph  Erskine,  whose 
Oagpel  Sonnets,  1782,  attained  a  popularity 
now  difficult  to  understand,  and  gave  far 
more  attention  to  Scottish  theology  than  to 
poetry.  Later  came  Dr.  Doddridge,  the 
greatest  of  this  school  after  its  head  ;  the 
Scotch  Paraphrasers,  who  drew  largely  on 
Watts,  but  included  in  their  latest  committee 
John  Morrison  aad  Lo^n,  who  used  as  his 
own  the  manuscripts  of  Michael  Bruce  ;  Anne 
Steele,  a  graceful  but  feeble  writer  ;  Elizabeth 
Scott,  Dr.  Gibbons,  Needham,  Beddome, 
Fawcett,  8.  Stcnnett,  and  many  more.  These 
were  Independents  or  Baptists ;  they  used 
iambic  measures  with  few  exceptions,  and 
wrote  in  a  plain  and  sober  style.  Thomas 
Scott,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  several  of  less  note 
toward  the  end  of  the  century,  either  inclined 
to  Arian  opinions  or  professed  Unitarianism. 

Charles  Wesley  (1708-88)  founded  a  totally 
new  school,  composed  almost  wholly  of  him- 
self. He  was  and  is  the  poet  of  Methodism, 
of  experience,  of  the  religious  emotions.  En- 
dowed with  every  gift  except  those  of  com- 
pression and  self-restraint,  he  is  probably  the 


most  voluminous  lyric  poet  of  any  age; 
throughout  4000  or  5000  ^*  hymns,"  some  of 
them  mere  pious  epigrams,  others  of  ^reat 
length,  he  maintained  a  standard  far  higher 
than  could  be  expected.  From  1737  till  near 
his  death  he  poured  forth  a  wonderful  series  of 
books  and  tracts  in  verse,  reprinted,  1868-72, 
in  18  volumes  of  nearly  6000  pages.  A  num- 
ber of  these  publications  bore  the  names  of 
both  brotliers,  and  their  work  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished with  absolute  certainty  ;  but  John 
Wesley,  whose  poetic  talent  was  hardly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Charles,  is  supposed  to  havo 
written  little  except  the  comparatively  few 
translations.  His  brother's  hymns  were  often 
benefited  by  his  revision  ;  his  Collection  cf 
1779,  the  basis  of  every  subsequent  collection, 
remains  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  religious 
literature,  and  a  magnificent  memorial  of  the 
peculiar  views,  brilliant  rhetorical  talents,  and 
fervid  devotion  of  two  great  men. 

C.  Wesley  was  far  less  easv  to  imitate  than 
Watts,  and  had  far  fewer  imitators.  Chief 
among  these  were  Cennick,  1742-45,  and 
Hammond,  1745,  who  became  Moravians ; 
Seagrave,  1742 ;  Olivera,  Bakewell,  and 
Robinson,  who  each  wrote  but  one  or  two 
strong  hymns ;  and  Toplady,  forever  mem- 
orable as  the  author  of '  *  Rock  of  Ages, ' '  a  man 
of  temperament,  culture,  and  ability  close 
akin  to  the  Wesleys,  but  divided  from  them 
by  a  gulf  of  angry  controversy.  Joseph  Hart, 
a  remarkable  Nonconformist,  in  views  and 
vehemence  allied  to  Toplady,  but  of  vastly 
less  refinement,  stands  by  himself ;  his  rude 
hymns  were  long  dear  to  advanced  Calvinists. 

It  was  possible  in  that  age  to  escape  the  in- 
fluence 01  Wesley,  but  not  of  Watts  ;  and  the 
persoiis  last  named  wrote  under  the  combined 
sway  of  both  masters.  The  chief  members  of 
this  composite  school  were  Newton  and  Cow- 
per,  in  whose  Olney  Hymns  (1779)  a  stern  the- 
ology is  not  more  pronounced  than  an  ex^ 
quisite  humanity.  The  tender  friendship  of 
two  lovable  characters  breathes  from  every 
page,  along  vdth  their  profound  earnestness, 
strong  subjectivity,  and  utter  consecration. 
John  Newton  was  far  less  a  poet  than  his 
friend,  but  his  humble  gifts  produced  an  emi- 
nent result.  The  book  was  almost  a  manual 
for  the  Evangelical  party,  and  has  still  a 
singular  and  subtle  charm  of  its  own.  In 
that  age  the  distinction  between  church  and 
dissent  (in  hymnic  matters,  at  least)  was  of 
much  less  consequence  than  that  between 
Arminian  and  Calvinist.  The  first  notable 
collections,  other  than  Wesleyan,  were  those 
of  Whitefield,  about  1758,  and  Madan.  1760. 
Afterward  W.  Williams  in  Wales,  Ryland, 
Medley,  Swain,  and  Bumham  among  tho 
Baptists,  and  Berridge,  Rowland  Hill,  and 
Hawcis  in  the  Establishment,  wrote  in  the 
same  interest.  Several  of  these  names  lap 
over  into  the  present  century. 

The  field  now  began  to  be  crowded  and  con- 
fused. James  Montgomery  was  writing  or 
publishing  hymns  of  great  merit  from  1797 
till  his  death  in  1858.  Thomas  Kelly,  an 
Irishman,  covered  almost  the  same  dates,  and 
produced  over  800,  many  of  which  are  still 
widely  used  ;  he  was  strongest  in  trochaic 
measures  (chiefiy  8,  7,  and  4)  and  in  dealing 
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with  Christ's  exaltation  and  with  missions. 
Both  these  were  of  earnest  evangelical  spirit 
and  moderate  in  doctrine  ;  their  productions 
from  the  beginning  were  warmly  and  exten- 
sively welcomed.  Josiah  Gonder,  an  accom- 
plished Gongregationalist,  did  much  good 
work ;  James  ]&imeston  and  Sir  John  Bow- 
riog  were  yolaminous  writers.  W.  Hum, 
Andrew  Reed,  W,  B.  Collyer,  and  T.  Raffles 
wrote  and  compiled.  So  did  Thomas  Cotter- 
ill  within  the  church  ;  the  few  hymns  of  Gis- 
borne,  Bowdler,  Cawood,  and  G.  T.  Noel 
aspired  to  a  higher  literary  standard  than  had 
been  commonly  maintained,  but  were  sur- 
passed in  this  respect  by  those  of  Sir  Robert 
Grant  and  Bishop  Heber.  The  year  1827  is 
memorable  for  the    appearance  of   Heber 's 

Eosthumous  volume  (including  also  Milman's 
vmns),  of  Keble's  Christian  Year,  and  of 
Harriet  Auber's  8]^rU  of  tlie  Psalms.  H.  F. 
Lyte  took  the  same  title  in  1834,  but  "  Abide 
with  me"  was  not  written  till  1847.  Char- 
lotte Elliott,  Bathurst,  Mant,  Osier,  J.  H. 
Gurney,  Dean  Alford,  and  many  others  were 
writing  hymns  before  1840.  Lyra  Apostolica, 
1836,  while  most  of  its  contents  were  not 
strictly  hymnic,  was  a  literary  and  theological 
landmark,  and  contained  '*  Lead,  kindly 
Light,''  and  many  other  notable  pieces  by  Dr. 
(now  Cardinal)  J.  H.  Newman. 

By  this  time  the  Church  of  England  was 
awaking  to  a  duty  and  privilege  strangely  and 
long  neglected.  The  free  competition  and  use 
of  hymnals  was  established  after  some  opposi- 
tion, and  greatly  stimulated  activity  in  writ- 
ing and  compiling.  Translations  from  the 
Latin  (mentioned  above)  stirred  much  inter- 
est, and  zealous  students  investigated  every 
point  pertaining  to  public  worship.  Among 
the  multitude  of  writers  who  have  enriched 
our  hymnody  within  the  last  50  years,  the 
greatest  was  Dr.  John  Mason  Neale,  eminent 
|klike  for  talents,  learning,  devotion,  labors,  and 
Bufferings  in  the  cause  of  what  he  deemed 
truth  and  duty.  His  views  were  extreme,  his 
preferment  despicable ;  he  was  throughout 
life  the  object  of  suspicion  and  hatred  such  as 
John  Wesley  outlived  a  century  before  ;  but 
he  was  richly  blessed  in  his  work  ;  some  of  his 
strains  of  faith  and  hope  are  sung  throughout 
the  world  as  often  as  any  of  Walts  or  Wesley, 
and  have  brought  comfort  unspeakable  to  the 
afflicted,  the  sick,  the  dying.  His  original 
hymns,  less  numerous  and  famous  than  his 
translations,  are  yet  sufficient  for  repute  and 
usefulness. 

Other  notable  and  efficient  hymnists  are 
Bishops  C.  Wordsworth,  W.  W;  How,  and 

E.  H.  Bickersteth,  Ellerton,  Thring,  Monsell, 
Sir  H.  W.  Baker.  W.  C.  Dix,  Dean  Stanley, 

F.  T.  Palgrave,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Alexander,  Miss 
F.  R.  Havergal.  Among  recent  Noncon- 
formists by  fur  the  most  aistinguished  is  Dr. 
H.  Bonar,  whose  lyrics  are  everywhere  used 
and  valued.  Others  are  Mrs.  Adams,  G. 
Rawson,  Sir  E.  Denny,  J.  G.  Deck,  A.  Mid- 
lane.  T.  T.  Lynch,  and  T.  H.  Gill.  Faber, 
Caswall,  and  Bridges  wrote  after  secession  to 
Rome.  Never  before  in  England,  nor  prob- 
ably elsewhere,  was  so  great  productiveness 
combined  with  so  high  a  standard  of  literary 
merit,  or  at  least  of  refinement    If  the  old 


simple  strength  is  sometimes  lacking,  if  too 
much  sensuous  and  sentimental  matter  is  pro- 
duced, we  may  trust  that  the  sifting  process 
of  future  ages  will  find  much  to  retain.  Final 
judgment  cannot  be  pronounced  on  the  work 
of  our  H>wn  era  ;  but  surely  truer  hymns  of 
the  heart  were  never  written  than  **  Sun  of 
my  soul."  ''Lead,  kindly  Light,"  "Abide 
with  me,"  "Jerusalem  the  golden,"  and 
"  Alt  thou  weary?"  As  to  externals,  nevtr 
anywhere  were  hymns  more  widely  sun^ ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  hymnal,  m 
any  country,  has  attained  such  a  cu'culaliou 
as  has  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  (1861), 
which,  notwithstanding  scores  of  competi- 
tors, sold  for  some  time  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000 
copies  a  year. 

In  America  comparatively  little  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  production,  for  we  had 
the  vast  English  resources  to  drawn  on.  The 
"  Bay  Psalm  Book"  (though  that  was  not  its 
title)  was  used  in  New  England  from  1640, 
and  reprinted  as  late  as  1762.  Before  that  it 
was  being  displaced  by  Tate  and  Brady,  with 
a  supplement  from  Watts  ;  the  use  of  Watts 
entire  came  in  elsewhere  or  later,  but  con- 
tinued long.  S.  Davies  of  Princeton  (1723- 
61)  was  our  first  original  writer  of  note.  Bar- 
low in  1786  and  Dwight  in  1800  versified 
such  psalms  as  Watts  had  omitted.  Toward 
1800  a  flood  of  rude  but  often  vigorous  effu- 
sions, now  mainly  forgotten,  attended  the  re- 
vival movement.  Netllcton*s  Village  Hymns, 
1824,  brought  out  W.  B.  Tappan,  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney,  Mrs.  Hyde,  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Brown.  The 
Episcopal  collection  of  1827  made  known  the 
two  best  hymns  of  G.  W.  Doane  ("  Thou  art 
the  way"  and  "  Softly  now  the  light  of  day"), 
and  those  of  Muhlenberg  and  Onderdonk. 
Before  this  Norton,  Ware,  Bryant,  Pierpont, 
and  Peabody  had  written  for  the  Unitarians  ; 
Furness,  Bulfinch,  Mrs.  Miles,  Frothingham, 
J.  F.  Clarke,  Jones  Very,  the  Longfellows, 
S.  Johnson,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  others  came 
later.  The  two  noble  Christmas  songs  of 
E.  H.  Sears  are  known  everywhere ;  W.  H. 
Burleigh's  hymns  have  attained  more  favor 
of  late  in  England  than  in  America. 

The  three  most  eminent  American  writers,  T. 
Hastings,  S.  F.  Smith,  and  Ray  Palmer,  began 
at  the  same  time,  about  1830.  The  former  is  the 
most  voluminous,  the  latter  the  strongest  and 
most  widely  approved,;  his  "  My  faith  looks 
up  to  thee"  is  probably  the  favorite  among 
native  hymns ;  one  of  his  translations,  "  Jesus, 
thou  joy  of  loving  hearts,"  is  very  highly 
esteemca  in  England.  Drs.  Bethune,  Bacon, 
Alexander,  Summers,  Harbaugh,  Wolcott, 
Bishop  Coxe,  and  a  host  of  others  have  writ- 
ten more  or  less.  The  most  successful  un- 
official compilations  are  probably  those  of  Dr. 
C.  S.  Robinson.  The  Gospel  Hymns  of  Moody 
and  Sankey  have  been  and  are  very  widely 
used  in  mission  work  and  evangelistic  ser- 
vices. 

America  can  claim  the  earliest  hymnologist 
of  note,  Mr.  David  Creamer,  a  Methodist 
(1848),  and  the  best  annotated  edition  of  a 
hymnal,  that  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Nutter,  for  the  same 
body ;  also  the  two  best  denominational 
works  of  this  sort — Dr.  Putnam's  Singers 
and  Songs  of  the  Liberal  Faith,  1874,  and  Ik. 
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Burrage'8  Baptist  Hymru  and  Hymn-  Writers, 
1888.  Behind  every  student  in  this  field  was 
the  humble  Daniel  Sedgwick  of  London, 
whose  little  shop  in  Sun  street,  Bishopsgate, 
was  long  the  resort  of  all  who  sought  the 
rare  early  hymn-books,  or  information  about 
hjrmns  and  who  wrote  them.  Kobody  has 
taken  his  place,  but  his  work  was  not  in  vain  ; 
his  catalogue,  his  reprints,  his  Index  of  Karnes, 
did  much  to  dispel  our  darkness.  So  did  Sir 
R.  Palmer's  Book  of  Praise,  1862,  with  its  true 
texts  and  dates,  which  came  from  Sedgwick. 
Up  to  date  Jo&iah  Miller's  Singers  and  Songs 
of  the  C'turch,  London,  1860,  is  our  best  book 
on  hymnology  at  large.  Dr.  Belcher's  pre- 
vious work  is  slight  and  anecdotic,  and  so  are 
several  later  English  treatises.  The  recent 
American  volumes  of  Dr.  Hatfield  and  S.  W. 
Duffleld  cover  less  ground  than  Miller,  and 
contain  too  many  errors.  The  long-awaited 
Dietionaiff  of  Hymnology,  written  by  sundry 
hands,  edited  by  J.  Juliani  and  to  be  pub- 
lished in  London,  by  Murray,  will  be  such  a 
thesaurus  of  information  on  this  topic  as  has 
never  yet  been  seen.      Fredebic  M.  Bird. 

Hypatia  (hv-p£'-she-a),  the  daughter  of  the 
philosopher  Theon,  was  lecturer  m  the  Pla- 
tonic school  of  Alexandria  founded  by  Plo- 
tinus,  and  was  reverenced  and  admired  not 
only  by  the  students  of  philosophy,  who  came 
from  all  countries  to  hear  her,  but  also  by  the 
magistrates  and  citizens  of  the  city,  to  which 
she  was  a  brilliant  ornament.  She  was  known 
to  be  a  friend  of  Orestes,  the  prefect,  and  sus- 
pected of  being  the  cause  of  the  strained  rela- 
tion between  him  and  Cyril,  the  bishop. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  one  day,  when  re- 
turning home  from  a  journey,  she  was  at- 
tacked by  a  mob  of  Christian  fanatics,  dragged 
from  her  chariot  into  their  church,  killed, 
torn  to  pieces,  and  burned,  March,  415.  Soc- 
rates, the  Christian  church  historian  who 
first  tells  this  story  and  who  was  contemporary 
with  the  event,  adds  that  "this  deed  occa- 
sioned no  small  blame  to  C^il  and  the  church 
of  Alexandria.'*  For  brilliant  pictures  of 
Hypatia  and  her  surroundings,  see  Kingsley's 
novel,  Hypatia,  London,  1853,  numerous  later 
edd. 

Hyper-Oalvinista  Is  the  name  of  that  wing 
of  Calvin's  following  which  carries  his  views 
to  their  last  logical  consequences,  holding  the 
doctrines  of  a  double  predestination,  of  limited 
atonement,  etc.,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Strict  Cah'inists,  who  cling  to  his  personal 
views,  and  the  Moderate  Calvinists,  who  modi- 
fy them  by  mitigating  thenL 

Hyp«rdalia.    See  ADOR.\Tioir. 

Hypocrisy  is  tiie  fcignine  of  piety  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  Impious  aim,  the 
covering  of  secular  and  selfish  schemes  with 
the  cloak  of  religion,  the  laying  of  stress  upon 
signs  and  ceremonies,  when  the  life  is  wantmg. 
Tlbe  Pharisees  seem  to  have  given  examples 
of  all  kinds  and  forms  of  hypocrisy,  from  the 
half -unconscious  assumption  to  the  deliberate 
lie. 

Byponoia  (from  vrr6,  **  under,"  and  voeiv, 
"to  think")  means  in  theology  a  supposed 


hidden  meaning  underlying  a  certain  passage 
of  Holy  Writ. 

Bypostasia  is  a  term  much  bandied  about 
in  the  Trinitarian  controversies  of  the  4th  and 
5th  centuries.  In  the  Greek  language,  where 
the  word  is  indigenous,  it  remained  a  vain 
grasping;  at  something,  which  nobody  can 
comprehend,  and  when  transferred  to  a  for- 
eign language  it  remains  a  ticket  which  gives 
admission  nowhere.  The  controversies  came 
naturally  and  had  their  use,  but  their  dialec- 
tics look  now  almost  like  trifUng. 

Hypoatatioal  Union  means  the  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ  into 
one  person,  a  hypostasis. 

.    HypothetioaL    or    Oonditlonal   Baptism, 

using  the  formula,  '*  If  thou  art  not  baptized, 
I  baptize,  ..."  is  administered  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Anglican  Church  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  a  person 
has  been  baptized,  or  whether  or  not  his  pre- 
vious baptism  is  valid. 

Bsrpiifltariana,  a  sect  of  the  4th  century, 
which  lived  in  Cappadocla  and  was  character- 
i2ed  by  a  peculiar  mixtiure  of  paganism,  Juda- 
ism, and  Christianity.  Gregory  Kazianzen 
belonged  to  it  before  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity. 

Hyr-ca'-noa  L,  a  son  of  Simon  MaccabsDus, 
was  king  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews  135-105 
B.C.  During  his  reign,  which  **  was  the  most 
glorious  Israel  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon," the  party  division  between  the  Phari- 
sees and  Saddncees  began  to  show.  HyrcsL" 
nns  IL,  a  grandson  of  the  former,  was  mado 
high- priest  by  Pompev  in  68  B.C.  and  con- 
firmed bv  Caesar  in  47.  out  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Farthians  and  carried  into  exile  in  40. 
He  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  86  and  was  put 
to  death  in  80  B.C.  by  Herod,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  daughter,  Mariamne.  (See  Schiirer's 
Keio  2*cstament  Times,  1.  c.) 

Hyssop,  a  plant  which  is  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (Ex.  xii.  22,  Heb.  ix.  10,  John 
xix.  29),  but  which  has  not  been  identified. 

Hya-tat-pSa,  or  Hy-daa-pia,  the  fictitious 
author  of  one  of  those  spurious  compositions 
which  were  so  frequent  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  of  which  the  *'  Sibyl- 
line Books"  is  the  most  notorious  instance. 
The  Vitticinia  Ifystasuis  has  not  come  down 
to  us,  but  is  mentioned  by  Justin,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Lactantius  as  an  old  Persian 
or  Median  king's  prophecies  of  Christ  and  his 
kingdom. 

I. 

Xbas,  bishop  of  Edessa  since  435 ;  d.  Oct. 
28,  457  ;  translated  the  works  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  into  Syriac  and  wrote  a  letter  In 
his  defence  to  Mares  of  Beth-Hardashir  (Seleu- 
cia).  On  this  account  he  was  suspected  of 
Nestorianism  and  condemned  by  the  Robber 
Synod  of  Ephcsus,  449,  but  reinstated  by  the 
Synod  of  Chalccdion,  461.    The  question  of 
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his  orthodoxy  was  taken  up  once  more,  how- 
ever, during  the  Three  Chapters  controversy 
(q.v.),  and  he  was  finally  condemned  by  tho' 
Synod  of  Constantinople,  558.  A  Greek 
translation  of  his  letter  to  Mares  is  found  in 
Hansi,  OondL^  vii.  (See  Assemani,  Bib, 
Orient,  t  i.,  p.  200 ;  Hefele,  ChnciUeng^^chichie, 
vol.  ii.) 

Ibn  Bsnu    See  Abek  Ezba. 

Ichthys  (ik'-this,  Greek,  Ix^it),  the  acros- 
tic of  tiie  sentence  'IiTt^wf  Xp«Tr<Jc,  Gew  T<dc, 
26«-i7f,  "Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  Saviour," 
means  a  fish,  and  hence  the  fish  became  one 
of  ttie  earliest  Christian  symbols.  The  first 
who  in  speaking  of  the  symbol  also  mentions 
its  origin  is  TertuUian,  He  Baptismo,  chap.  i. 
{ATUe-MceM  Fhther^,  Chris.  Lit.  Co.  ed.,  iii., 
669.) 

X-co'-ni-am.  the  present  Koniyeh,  a  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tau- 
rus, was  in  New  Testament  times  the  capital 
of  Lycaonia,  and  in  the  12th  century  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Seljuk  sultans,  and  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  mosques,  colleges,  fortifications, 
and  manufactures.  It  was  visited  three  times 
by  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  51,  xiv.  1,  19.  21,  xvL  2). 

Xoonoclast  (image-hreaker)  and  Xoonodulist 
{image-server)  are  the  Greek  names  of  the  two 
opposite  parties  in  the  controversy  concerning 
image-worship  (q.v.). 

loonoitasis  is  the  name  of  a  solid  screen 
which  in  the  Eastern  Church  was  built  around 
the  altar,  while  the  Western  Church  used 
only  an  open  railing,  and  which  since  the  8th 
century  was  carriS  so  high  that  it  entirely 
concesLied  the  altar  and  formed  a  holiest  with- 
in the  holy.  Its  name  it  received  from  its 
being  always  ornamented  with  icons  ('*  im- 
ages )  of  our  Lord  and  the  Virgin. 

Idealism.  A  term  comprising  all  those  sys- 
tems which  consider  the  idea  either  as  the 
principle  of  knowledge  or  as  the  principle 
ooth  of  knowledge  and  of  being.  Its  earliest 
modern  form  is  in  Malebranche,  according  to 
whom  the  ideas  of  things  are  caused  in  us  by 
God.  It  was  taken  up  by  Berkeley,  who  de- 
nied the  existence  of  all  being  except  spirit, 
and  ascribed  our  ideas  of  matter  to  the  im- 
mediate operation  upon  us  of  the  divine 
Spirit.  With  Kant  idealism  took  upon  itself 
a  new  phase.  Setting  out  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  mind  contributes  anything 
to  our  knowledge  which  it  does  not  derive 
from  sense,  he  deduced  the  h  priori  prin- 
ciples, which  he  taught  were  made  for  ex- 
Sirience,  and  so  did  not  apply  beyond  it. 
ence  the  idea  is  the  principle  or  knowledge, 
but  we  know  nothing  of  reality.  Even  wd 
we  know  only  as  a  postulate  of  the  '*  practi- 
cal** reason.  Fichte  undertook  to  lay  the 
positive  foundation  of  the  Kantian  system  by 
exhibiting  how  from  the  universal  ego  the 
categories  are  developed.  His  system  was 
that  of  subjective  idealism.  Schelling  under- 
took to  develop  the  p)erfect  identity  of  the 
subjective  idealism  with  the  objective  science 
of  nature.  Hegel  closed  the  list  of  the  great 
idealists  with  a  system  which  developed  every* 


thing  from  the  most  fundamental  idea,  that 
of  nothing,  b^r  the  necessary  operations  of  an 
objective  logical  law— absolute  idealism. 
The  residue  of  truth  in  these  systems  is  the 
fundamental  presupposition  of  all  philosophy, 
that  correct  thinking  corresponds  to  tgbI 
being.    See  also  Immanskcb.         F.  H.  F. 

Idol  and  Idolatry.  The  idea  of  idols  and 
idolatry  is  of  Jewish  origin.  Greek  civiliza- 
tion never  reached  so  far  as  to  make  a  definite 
distinction  between  art  and  religion.  Its  his- 
tory is  the  artistic  realization  of  its  religious 
contents  ;  that  done,  it  stopped.  The  Greeks 
made  their  elSuhi  as  beautiful  as  they  could, 
but  the  question  whether  the  gods  thus  repre- 
sented were  true  or  false,  and  the  question 
whether  the  images,  symbolical  or  imitative, 
pictorial  or  sculptural,  should  bo  worshipped 
or  not,  never  arose  among  them.  The  Jews 
were  as  rude  as  the  Greeks  were  naive,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction.  They  had  no  feeling 
for  art.  An  image  of  God  they  would  wor- 
ship as  if  it  were  itself  a  god,  and  hence  thev 
were  forbidden  to  make  any  images  at  all, 
even  of  the  true  God.  Thus,  when  the  Old 
Testament  was  translated  into  Greek,  the 
word  eiiuXov,  which  in  classical  Greek  has  no 
moral  reference  except  through  the  beauty  or 
baseness  of  the  thing  it  denotes,  came  to 
signify  something  execrable,  an  abomination, 
a  crime  ;  and  it  retained  this  meaning  in  the 
language  of  the  Christian  Church,  though 
with  a  little  diflference  in  shading.  As  the 
Jews  had  ceased  long  a^o  to  worship  imager 
and  the  images  worshipped  by  the  pagans 
were  abominable  to  the  (Jhristians,  princij^Ir 
because  they  represented  false  gods,  the  defini- 
tion of  idol  and  idoUitxy— elSuXarpela  is  a 
word  of  Christian  origin,  first  occurring  in 
the  New  Testament — naturally  came  to  lav  a 
strong  emphasis  on  this  element.  The  other 
clement,  however,  involving  the  ouestion  of 
the  righteousness  of  any  sucSi  wordoip,  had  to 
be  taken  up  again,  when  symbols  and  images 
of  Christ  and  the  martyrs  began  to  invade  the 
church.    See  Image- Worship.  C.  P. 

r-dn-msB-a.    See  Edom. 

Ignatius  of  Antiooh,  bishop  of  that  city, 
who  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (110)  was  appre- 
hended, condemned  as  a  Christian,  and  trans- 
ported to  Home,  where  he  died  as  a  martyr. 
Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  him  except  wnat 
is  contained  in  the  epistles  which  are  ascribed 
to  him.  The  tradition  that  he  was  the  child 
set  in  the  midst  by  Jesus  (Matt,  xviii.  2)  has 
no  foundation  ;  and  the  martyrdoms  are  not 
authentic  sources  of  history.  The  letters 
themselves  have  been  much  questioned.  We 
possess  15  of  these  in  all,  existing  in  8  forms. 
The  entire  15  arc  found  in  a  long  recension 
(12  Greek,  8  only  Latin) ;  7  of  them  (Ephe- 
sians,  Magnesians,  Trallians,  Romans,  Phila- 
dclphians,  Smyrnians,  Polycarp)  in  2  forms, 
a  longer  and  a  shorter  Greek  recension  ;  and 
finally  8  (Ephesians,  Smjp'rnians,  Polycarp)  in 
a  still  shorter  recension,  m  Syriac.  In  such  a 
condition  of  things,  the  unavoidable  question 
is.  What  have  we  that  really  belongs  to  Ig- 
natius ?  The  attempts  to  answer  this  question 
are  divided  by  the  decisive  points  in  the  his> 
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tory  of  our  knowledge  of  the  texts.  The 
shorter  form  of  the  7  epistles  was  published 
in  Latin  by  Ussher  in  1644,  and  in  Greek  by 
Vossius  in  1046.  The  result  of  criticisnx  up 
to  this  time  had  been  the  rejection  of  the 
Latin  longer  epistles  by  nearly  all,  and  of  all 
the  epistles  by  the  Protestants.  But  now  the 
longer  Greek  resoension  was  seen  to  be  an 
interpolated  expansion  of  the  shorter,  and  the 
character  of  genuineness  was  ascribed  gener- 
ally to  these  alone.  Baur,  against  whose  the* 
or^  of  the  origin  of  the  church  the  epistles 
militated,  with  some  others,  rejected  them 
entirely.  In  1845  Curcton  published  from 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  and  then 
recently  brought  from  the  Kitrian  Desert,  the 
short,  Syriac  form.  These  were  heralded  by 
their  editor  as  the  genuine  Ignatian  epistles. 
But  continued  Btnaj  has  led  to  the  generally 
accepted  result  that  the  Curetonian  edition  is 
an  abstract  of  the  shorter  Greek  ;  and  in  1880, 
IJhlhorn  wrote  in  Herzog's  Healencyklopddie, 
"  Either  the  epistles  of  the  Vossian  recension 
are  the  genuine  epistles  of  the  Antiochian 
bishop,  essentially  uncorrupt,  or  we  have  no 
such  epistles  at  all,  and  are  only  dealing  with 
a  later  fiction ;"  and  in  1885  Llghtfoot  pro- 
nounced, in  what  is  upon  the  whole  the  best 
edition  of  I^atius  yet  published,  decidedly 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  shorter  recension. 
The  principal  grounds  urged  against  the  gen- 
uineness 01  these  epistles  are :  (1)  The  fact 
that  Ignatius  was  martyred  is  uxihistorical. 
But  the  grounds  for  this  disappear  when  the 
epistles,  and  not  the  martyrologies,  are  taken 
as  the  source  of  the  account.  (2)  The  per- 
sonality of  Ignatius  seems  like  a  product  of 
fancy.  (8)  The  heresies  combated  are  of  a 
later  date.  (4)  The  church  government  fa- 
vored belongs  also  to  a  later  date.  These  ob- 
jections all  lose  their  force  in  the  light  of 
more  careful  study  of  the  epistles ;  and  the 
express  testimony  of  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp 
(which  is  undoubted  except  as  some  Question 
it  because  it  testifies  to  Ignatius),  in  favor  of 
the  epistles,  is  conclusive  for  their  genuineness. 
Best  editions  are  Ckbhardt,  Hamack,  and 
Zahn,  Leipzig,  1876,  2d  ed.,  1888,  and  Light- 
foot,  London,  1885,  2d  ed.,  1880.  (See  also 
Migne,  I.)  F.  H.  F. 

'  Ignatius,  imtriarch  of  Constantinople ;  b. 
790  or  796 ;  d.  878 ;  was  a  son  of  the  Em 
peror  Michael  I.,  but  was  mutilated  and  shut 
up  in  a  monastery  by  the  usurper,  Leo  the 
Armenian.  In  the  church  he  gradually  rose, 
and  in  847  ho  was  made  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  he  could  not  agree  with  Michael 
III.,  who  deposed  him  (868),  sent  him  into 
exile,  and  put  Photius  in  his  place  in  spite  of 
the  protest  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.  After  the 
death  of  Michael  III.  BoSsilius  Macedo  ex- 
pelled Photius  and  recalled  Ignatius  (867). 
The  good  relations  with  the  pope  of  Rome 
were  soon  disturbed,  however,  both  bishops— 
Ignatius  and  Adrian  IL—claiming  authority 
over  Bulgaria.  (See  Mansl,  Ccm.  Coll.,  xvii., 
and  the  article  Photics.) 

Ignatius  I«oyola  (Don  Inigo  Lopes  da 
Recalde),  b.  at  Loyola,  in  the  province  of 
Guipuzcoa,  a  few  miles  from  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  Spain,  1491 ;  d.  la  Rome,  July  81, 


1556 ;  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  but  received,  in  1521,  a 
very  severe  wound  at  the  siege  of  Pamp- 
lona, and  was  for  a  long  time  stretched  on  a 
sick-bed.  He  rose  an  altered  man ;  the  read- 
ing of  legends  had  transformed  the  romantio 
knight  into  a  religious  enthusiast.  He  gave 
up  his  fortune  ana  position  and  retired  to  a 
cavern  at  Mauresa,  devoting  himself  to  con- 
templation and  asceticism.  In  1528  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  his  return 
he  began  to  study  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca. 
But  he  began  also  to  preach  and  to  inculcate 
his  ExerciUa  SpintvaUa,  and  the  InquiBition 
suspected  him  for  belonging  to  the  Alom- 
brados.  He  was  not  convicted,  but  he  was 
ordered  not  to  speak  on  any  theological  sub- 
ject for  four  years.  In  1528  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  there,  on  Aug.  15,  1584,  In  the  church  of 
3Iontmartre,  the  association  was  formed  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  famous  Jesuit  or- 
der. The  basis  of  the  association  was,  besides 
the  common  monastical  vows,  the  Exertitia 
Spiritualia,  and  its  purpose  was  to  become  a 
sw^ord  in  the  hand  of  the  pope.  But  it  con- 
sisted at  that  moment  only  of  Loyola,  Pierre 
Favre,  Simon  Rodriguez,  Francis  Xavier, 
Alphons  Salmeron,  Jacob  Laincz,  and  Kico- 
laus  Bobadilla.  In  1537  the  members  met 
again  at  Venice,  and  thence  they  repaired  to 
Itome,  where,  on  March  14,  1548.  Paul  III. 
confirmed  the  association  under  the  name  of 
Societae  Jetu^    Loyola  was  elected  its  first 

feneral,  and  when  he  died  the  order  counted 
8  provinces  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  On  March  18, 1628,  Gregory  XV.  de- 
clared him  a  saint.  He  left  onlv  two  literary 
documents,  the  rules  of  the  order,  whose  in- 
forming spirit  is  absolute  obedience,  and 
the  Saereitia  JS^ritualia,  which  give  the 
means  of  reducing  a  human  soul  to  the  state 
of  impassivity  without  impairing  its  energy. 
(See  JESxnra  and  his  life  bv  Isaac  Taylor, 
London  and  Kew  York,  1849  ;  Drussel,  Mu- 
nich, 1879  ;  Spuller,  Paris,  1876.)        C.  P. 

Ignorantinea  (fratree  (ffnorantia,  Friree 
ignararUine),  a  lay  order,  closely  related  to  the 
Jesuits  and  alwavs  supported  by  them,  founded 
in  France  by  La  Salle  (q.v.),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  free  instruction  to  the  lower 
classes,  and  thereby  preventing  any  idea  in- 
imical to  the  Church  of  Rome  from  getting  a 
foothold  amon^  them.  They  had  121  schools  in 
France  when,  in  1790,  they  w^cre  expelled.  In 
1806  they  were  allowed  to  return  by  Napo- 
leon, ana  in  1878,  when  they  were  expelled 
for  the  second  time,  they  numbered  9818, 
teaching  1449  schools. 

L  H.  S.,  an  inscription  frequently  occurring 
in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Christian  Cliurch, 
but  variously  explained :  \.  In  Hoc  Signo, 
scilicet,  tincee,  **  bv  this  token  thou  shalt 
conquer,"  the  words  accompanying  the  vis- 
ion of  the  radiant  cross  appearing  to  Con- 
stantino the  Great ;  2.  Jeeue  Hominum  Salvor 
tor,  **  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  mankind,"  which 
the  Jesuits  have  adopted  for  their  device  ;  8. 
An  abbreviation  of  the  Greek  IHZGTZ, 
"  Jesus."  Thus  IH2  became  I.  II.  S.  This 
is  the  most  probable  explanation. 
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BdafonBOi,  St,  b.  at  Toledo,  Spain,  607 ; 
d.  there,  Jan.  23,  667  ;  became  a  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  Agli ;  afterward  its  abbot,  and 
finally  archbishop  of  his  native  city  (657).  Ho 
was  a  very  prolific  writer.  His  /jiber  de  Vir- 
ginitate  S.  Maria  is  one  of  those  controversial 
treatises  against  the  Jews  so  common  among 
Hispano-Gothic  churchmen,  and  ^ave  the 
lirst  impulse  to  the  fantastic  Manolatry  in 
Spain.  His  Liber  de  cogniiione  baptiemi  seems 
to  be  only  a  remodelling  of  a  book  by  Justin- 
ian of  Valencia.  He  continued  Isiciore's  De 
viris  iUustribvs,  His  life  was  written  by  his 
succressor,  Julian,  and  a  century  later  by 
Cixilia  ;  the  latter  is  very  legendary,  but  be- 
came much  read.  (See  Migne,  Bibl,  Patr, 
XCVI.) 

Ulnminatl  was  a  name  of  a  secret  society 
which  made  some  noise  in  parts  of  Gkrmany 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  18lh  century, 
but  achieved  nothing  and  left  no  trace  of  any 
influence.  It  was  founded  at  Ingolstadt,  Ba- 
varia, May  1.  1776,  by  Adam  Weishaupt, 
{)rofes8or  m  the  university,  who  seemed  to 
lave  derived  his  whole  wisdom  from  the 
Jesuits.  But  it  received  Its  proper  organiza- 
tion from  Adolf  von  Knigge,  who  became  a 
member  in  1780,  and  brought  it  into  conununi- 
cation  with  the  Free  Masons.  In  1785,  how- 
ever, it  camo  in  conflict  with  the  Elector  Carl 
Theodor  of  Bavaria,  who  suppressed  it  with 
considerable  violence.  (See  Weishaupt,  V(M- 
stiJl-niige  Geschichte  der  Verfolgung  der  lUumi- 
naUn,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1786 ;  Apologie 
der  lUuminaten,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1787, 
etc.) 

Il-l3rr'-i-oiim,  a  province  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, stretching  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  from  the  boundary  of  Italy  in  the 
north  to  Epirus  in  the  south,  and  correspond- 
ing nearly  to  the  present  Dalmatia.  Paul 
preached  there  (Rom.  xv.  19)  and  Titus  visited 
the  country  (3  Tim.  iv.  10). 

Image  of  Ood  (Gen.  i.  27,  Col.  i.  15)  de- 
notes the  exact  likeness  to  God  in  moral, 
spiritual,  and  intellectual  nature,  in  which 
man  was  created,  but  which  lie  lost  through 
the  fall. 

Image  of  Jealonsy  (£ze.  viii.  8,  5),  an  ideal 
concentration  of  all  idolatrous  practices. 

Image-Breakera.    Bee  IcoNOCLAaTB. 

Image-Worship.  The  primitive  Christian 
Church  was  utterly  averse  to  anything  like  im- 
age-worship. Its  earl^  connection  with  image- 
hating  Judaism  and  its  bitter  contest  with  an 
image-loving  paganism  made  its  attitude  clear 
and  unequivocal,  and  its  manifold  use  of  such 
symbols  as  the  cross,  the  lamb,  the  fish,  the 
dove,  etc.,  involved  nothing  contradictory. 
There  was,  however,  an  inherent  tendency 
toward  image- worship  in  the  Gnosticism  of 
the  2i  and  8i  centuries,  and  images  challeng- 
ing the  worship  of  the  faithful  sprang  up 
everywhere.  Edessa  pretended  to  possess  an 
authentic  portrait  of  Christ ;  similar  pictures 
of  the  Virgin  were  found  in  many  places ; 
the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  were  painted, 
and  the  paintings  looked  upon  with  an  admi- 
ration and  awe  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 


their  artistic  merits.  Although  the  Synod  of 
Elvira,  806,  forbade  the  introduction  of  im- 
ages in  the  churches,  thev  crept  in  neverthe- 
less, and  when  in  ttie  4th  and  5th  centuries 
the  great  uneducated  mass  of  the  people  was 
admitted  into  the  Christian  community,  the 
images  were  retained  and  defended  aa  a  means 
of  teaching  that  kind  of  people  who  needed 
teaching  the  most  and  could  not  read.  In  the 
6th  century  the  worship  was  fully  developed. 
It  became  common  use  to  kneel  down  or  pros- 
trate one's  self  before  the  images,  to  kiss 
them,  to  light  tapers  and  bum  incense  in  front 
of  them,  to  deck  them  out  with  costly  cloth- 
ings and  ornaments  of  jewelry — nay,  it  even 
bf^me  customary  to  make  pilgrimages  to 
certain  famous  images  which  were  considered 
to  be  peculiarly  efficacious.  Thus,  between 
Judaism  on  one  side  and  Mohammedanism  on 
the  other,  image-worship  gradually  assumed 
the  aspect  of  being  a  characteristic  and  essen- 
tial element  of  CHiristianity,  and  the  charge  of 
idolatry  was  raised  from  both  sides.  In  the 
Eastern  Church  this  occasioned  a  long  and 
bloody  contest.  The  Bvzantine  emperor  and 
the  army  were  iconoclasts ;  the  Byzantine 
empress  and  the  monks  were  iconndoulists. 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  717-41,  Constantine  Co- 
pronymus,  741-75,  and  Leo  Chazarus,  775-80, 
tried  to  stamp  out  the  baneful  custom,  and 
the  attempts  were  repeated  with  still  greater 
violence  by  Leo  the  Armenian,  813-20,  and 
Theophilus,  820-42,  but  in  vain.  Under 
Irene  a  synod  of  Nic«a.  787,  condemned  the 
iconoclasts,  and  decreed  what  kind  of  honor 
and  veneration  was  due  to  the  images  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  the  angels,  the  martyrs, 
etc.;  and  under  Theodora  a  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople, 842,  made  image-worship  an  or- 
thodox dogma  of  the  Eastern  Church.  In  the 
Western  Church  the  policy  of  the  popes  with 
respect  to  this  question  was  very  curious  and 
very  characteristic :  they  rejected  the  prin- 
ciple, but  they  conceded  the  practice.  Aorian 
I.  accepted  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Nic»a, 
which  legitimatized  not  only  the  use,  but  also 
the  worship  of  images.  The  Frankish  Church, 
however,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  images,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
synod  and  the  decision  of  the  pope  were  first 
refuted  in  the  Libri  CaroUnt,  and  then  for- 
mally condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Frankfort^ 
794.  Nevertheless,  although  the  condemna- 
tion was  repeated  by  the  Synod  of  Paris,  825, 
the  popes  succeeded  in  maKing  image- worship 
first  a  general  practice  in  the  Western  Church 
and  then,  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  also  a 
recognized  principle.  In  a  carefully  worded 
chapter  (Scss.  xxv.,  cf.  Schaff,  Creeds,  p.  201 
sq.).  the  present  doctiine  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  upon  the  point  is  thus  clearly 
stated  :  *'  The  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mother  of  God,  and  of  the  other  saints,  are 
to  be  had  and  retained  particularly  in  temples, 
and  that  due  honor  and  veneration  are  to  be 
given  them ;  not  that  any  divinity  or  virtue  is 
believed  to  be  in  them,  on  account  of  which 
they  are  worshipped  ;  or  that  anything  is  to  bo 
asked  of  them  ;  or  that  trust  is  to  be  reposed 
in  imas^es,  as  was  of  old  done  by  the  Gentiles, 
who  placed  their  hope  in  idols ;  but  because 
the  honor  which  is  shown  them  is  referred  to 
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the  prototypes  which  those  imftges  repreteDt ; 
in  such  wise  that  by  the  images  we  iLiss,  and 
before  which  we  uncover  the  head  and  pros- 
trate ourselves,  we  adore  Christ  and  we  vener- 
ate the  saints  whose  similitude  they  hear." 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  unlettered 
people,  for  whose  particular  benefit  imaees 
are  enjoined,  do  not  alwayis  make  the  fine  ois- 
tinctions  of  their  theologians,  but  wrongly  at- 
tribute to  the  image  the  properties  oz  the 
saint  and  worship  it  Just  as  the  Gentiles  did 
their  idols.  C.  P. 

Imam,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  *'  leader," 
means  in  every-day  parlance  the  leader  of  the 
mosque— as  we  sar  the  minister  of  the  church, 
but  it  is  also  the  title  of  the  rightful  successor 
of  Mahomet,  the  true  fountain  of  all  secular 
and  religious  Jurisdiction,  and  in  this  sense 
the  caliphs  called  themselves  imams. 

Tmmaciibit»  Oono^ption.  Pius  IX.,  in  a 
decree  published  Dec.  8, 1864,  defined  Uiis  as 
follows :  '*  Under  his  inspiration  [the  Holy 
Ghost *s]  we  pronounce,  aeclare,  and  define 
.  •  •  that  the  doctrine  which  holdis  t|ie  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  to  have  been  from  the  first  in- 
stant of  her  conception,  by  a  singular  grace 
and  privilege  of  Almiffhty  God,  in  view  of 
the  merits  of  Jeaus  Glirist  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, preserved  free  from  all  stain  of  original 
sin,  was  revealed  by  God,  and  is,  therefore,  to 
be  firmly  and  constantly  believed  by  all  the 
faithful  *'  But  it  is,  on  the .  contrary,  histori- 
cally evident  that  the  doctrine  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  steady  growth.  The  ancient  writers 
of  the  church  freely  spoke  of  Marv  as  a  sin- 
ner. Augustine  implied  that  the  honor  due 
to  Christ  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  she 
was  without  actual  sin,  but  he  said  nothing 
about  origbaal  sin.  For  eight  centuries  the 
idea  was  not  broached  in  the  chuxch.  When 
it  t)egan  to  find  favor  in  the  12th  century, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  pronounced  against  it 
as  an  innovation.  Thomas  A£[uinas  was 
against  it ;  Duns  Scotus  for  it.  The  Domini- 
cans denied,  the  Franciscans  aflBrmed  it.  The 
French  popes  of  the  schism  were  for,  the  Ro- 
man aniinst  it.  Siztus  IV.  (1471-84)  com- 
mandea  peace  to  the  contestants  over  it,  sav- 
ing that  It  was  a  doctrine  not  decided  by  the 
church.  But  the  Jesuits,  having  taken  it 
from  the  Franciscans,  have  carried  it  on  to 
victory.  Cf.  Bchaff,  Creed$,  i.,  108-138.  ii., 
211,  212.  F.  H.  F. 

TmmanencsL  applied  to  God,  is  the  doctrine 
that  the  world  is  in  such  organic  connection 
with  the  Creator  that  it  may  be  said  to'  be  in 
God.    It  is  essentially  a  pantheistic  idea. 

fmmannel  {0<td  toiih  m),  a  name  given  to 
Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  23). 

Iminer,  Albert  Hetmrioh,  Reformed ;  b.  at 
Unterseen,  Switzerland,  Aug.  10,  1804  ;  d.  at 
Bero,  March  24, 1884,  where  he  had  been  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  (1850)  and  ordinary 
(1856)  of  New  Testament  exegesis  and  dog- 
matics; retired  1881.  He  is  best  known 
among  us  by  his  HermeneuticB  of  the  New 
Testament,  £ng.  trans,  Andover,  Mass.,  1877, 
and  TKeaiogie  dea  Neuen  Teetamente,  Bern, 
1877. 


Zmmetaloii.  a  form  of  baptism,  by  dipping 
or  plunging  the  whole  body  into  water.  The 
Baptists  claim  that  it  is  the  baptism  known  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  as  such  of  binding 
force  upon  all  branches  of  tiie  church.  As 
performed  in  city  churches,  Uie  candidate  en- 
ters a  metal  or  marble  tank  in  the  pulpit  plat' 
form^  coi^taining  a  quantity  of  water  heated 
by  steam,  and  is  received  by  the  pastor,  who, 
standing  himself  in  the  tank,  completely 
clothed  in  rubber  garments,  bends  him  back- 
ward in  the  water  while  pronouncing  the  bap- 
tismal formula. 

Immortality.    See  SocL. 

Immunity.  Canon  law  distinguishes  be- 
tween immunitae  ecdeeuB,  which  simply  means 
a  right  of  asylum  formerly  en^oy<Ki  by  the 
church,  and  immunitae  eeelenaitiea,  which 
comprises  exemption  from  taxation,  drafting, 
quartering,  the  common  courts,  etc.,  and 
makes  the  church  a  state  in  or  over  the  state. 
As  the  modern  idea  of  a  state  developed,  con- 
flicts arose  between  it  and  the  Ideal  of  the 
church,  and  the  latter  has  now  entirely 
changed  ground,  or  almost  so. 

Impanatlmi  (from  the  Latin,  panii, 
**  brnd  ")  denotes  a  modification  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  propounded 
by  Ruprecht  of  Dents,  d.  1185.  The  word 
itself,  however,  was  formed  by  Alger  of 
Liege,  d.  1181,  who  wrote  against  him. 

Xmpoaltloii  of  Hands  occurs  in  Scripture 
under  three  different  aspects— as  the  solemn 
sign  of  benediction,  transmitting  the  blessing 
of  one  generation  to  another  ;  as  a  legal  form 
at  the  Investiture  with  an  office ;  and  as  tho 
vehicle  of  miraculous  healing.  In  the  Christ 
tian  Church,  as  part  of  its  ceremonial,  it  hati 
always  the  character  of  a  benediction  and 
sometimes  also  that  of  a  legal  form,  as,  for 
instance,  in  absolution,  oniination  to  the 
higher  orders,  etc. 

Impoatoribus,  De  Tribus,  namely  Moses, 
Jesus,  and  Mohammed,  Is  a  phrase  which  Greg- 
ory IX.,  in  his  encyclica  of  May  21  and  JuiV 
1,  1289,  accused  Frederic  II.  of  having  used. 
In  the  16th  century  it  became  the  title  of  an 
anti- religious  book,  edited  by  £.  Wellcr  in 
1846  and  again  hi  1876. 

Xmpraoatory  Psalma.    See  Pbauis. 

Imputation  means  theologically  that  Ad- 
am's sin  and  Christ's  righteousness  may 
be  imputed— that  is,  put  to  the  charge  of 
man,  who  looked  at  by  himself  has  done 
nothing  to  acquire  either,  yet  who  is  consid- 
ered as  if  he  had,  and  so  for  Adam's  sin  is 
punished,  while  for  Christ's  righteousness  he 
may  be  saved.  The  doctrine  of  mediate  Im- 
putation is  that  the  consequences,  and  not  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  sin  are  attributed  to  him. 

InabiUty,  want  of  power  to  obey  €k>d'a 
law  ;  mav  be  either  fTi^ro/,  which  is  tho  re> 
sultant  of  a  perverted  will ;  or  natural,  which 
comes  from  lack  of  capacity  to  obey.  Ability 
is  in  the  latter  case  a  divine,  gracious  endow- 
ment. 
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XnoamatioB.    See  Chribtoloot,  p.  1<$0. 

Incenie.  Although  the  burning  of  incense 
formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  religious 
rituals  not  only  of  Grseco-Boman  paganism 
but  also  of  Judaism  (see  Fbankikckkbe),  it 
was  not  adopted  by  the  primitive  Christian 
Church.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  at  first 
formally  rejected  and  vehemently  opposed  as 
-smacking  of  idolatry,  which  mav  be  proven 
bv  numerous  passages  from  Athenagoras, 
Tertullian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Amoblns, 
Lactantius,  Augustine,  etc.  Of  course,  there 
was  Incense  used  in  the  churches,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air.  "  If  the 
smell  oi  any  place  offend  me,"  says  Tertul- 
lian,  **  I  burn  something  of  Arabia,  but  not 
with  the  same  rite,  nor  the  same  dress,  nor 
the  same  application  with  which  it  is  done 
before  idols.  '  It  was  not  until  the  6th  or 
7th  century  that  people  began  to  look  at  the 
burning  of  incense  in  the  church  as  a  symboli- 
cal act  and  the  officials  began  to  make  it  a 
part  of  the  ritual.  As  such  it  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Pseudo*Dionysius  from  the  6th  and 
then  in  the  oldest  known  Ordo  RomanuB  from 
the  7th  century.  The  Mma  lUyrici  explains 
its  symbolism :  **  The  thurible  denotea  the 
body  of  Christ,  in  which  is  fire,  to  wit,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  from  wiiom  proceeds  a  good 
odor,  which  erefrr  one  of  the  elect  wishes  to 
«natch  to  himself,"  etc.  (Martene,  Be  Eed, 
ArU,  RU,,  i.,  4).  In  the  East  the  custom  was 
eagerly  adopted  and  spread  rapidly  ;  the  West 
followed  more  slowly.  A  formula  used  by 
the  blessin|f  of  incense  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, ana  also  given  by  Martene,  speaks  of 
it  just  as  did  TertuUian.  C.  P. 

In  OoKia  Domisd  {at  the  Suppm*  of  the 
Lord),  a  papal  bull,  thus  named— as  papal 
bulls  always  are-*-f rom  its  opening  words,  and 
.beginning  with  those  words,  because  origi- 
nally it  was  destined  to  be  read  in  the  churches 
•on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  day  on  which  the 
•sacrament  was  instituted.  It  dates  back  to 
Boniface  VIII.,  1294-ld08,  but  was  amended 
and  expanded  by  various  popes  until  it  re- 
ceived its  final  form  from  Urban  VIII.,  1627. 
It  contains  a  curse  on  all  heretics,  the  prin- 
cipal heresies  beinff  duly  enumerated,  and  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  rights  and  powers  to 
which  the  Church  of  Kome  lays  claim,  fol- 
lowed by  a  curse  on  any  one  who  should  dare 
to  doubt  or  deny  or  inmnge  those  privileges. 
This  document  was  read  once  every  year  in 
every  Roman  Catholic  church,  originally  on 
Maundy  Thursday,  afterward  on  Easter 
Monday,  until  the  scandal  became  too  fiagrant 
and  the  remonstrations  too  urgent.  In  1770 
Clement  XIV.  suppressed  it.  C.  P. 

Independents.    See  CoNORxaATTONALiSTS. 

Index  XJbromin  Prohlbitonim,  a  list  of 
books  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for- 
bids its  members  to  read  under  penalty  of  ex- 
communication, was  started  in  the  loth  cen- 
tury as  a  consequence  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  printing-press,  though  the  practice  of  for- 
bidding the  reading  of  certain  books  is  much 
older.  The  first  Index  was  published  in  1564 
by  Pius  IV.  (See  the  exhaustive  work  by 
ifouscli,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  Backer, 
Bono,  1883-66,  2  vols.) 


India,  RoUgions  ot  The  earliest  monu- 
ment of  the  religions  of  India  is  the  Rig- 
Veda.  (See  Veda.)  Edited  under  Brah- 
manical  influences,  and  largely  Brahmanized, 
its  hymns  *yet  furnish  a  clear  view  of  the  re- 
ligion of  a  pre-Brahmanic  period,  from  which 
the  comparative  study  of  religions  tries  to 
reach  back  to  an  Indo-Iranian  or  Aryan  and 
an  Indo-Oermanic.  This  pre-Brahmanic  re- 
ligion was  In  essence  a  yery  comprehensive 
nature  worship,  expressed  in  songs  of  adora- 
tion  and  invocation  addressed  to  the  great 
powers  of  nature  and  to  obiccts  aapposed 
capable  of  affecting  man,  and  in  sacrinoes  of 
melted  butter,  cvurdled  milk,  rice,  broths, 
cakes,  soma,  and  animals.  Personality  is  as- 
cribed to  all  kinds  of  forces  or  objects  sup- 
posed capable  of  exerting  force,  and  the  proc- 
ess of  development  is  marked  by  whidi  such 
personifications  come  to  be  clothed  with 
moral  attributes.  The  divinities  of  such  a  re- 
ligion must  of  necessity  be  very  numerous, 
presenting  everv  stage  or  transition  from  sim- 
ple force  to  fully  developed  personality. 

Agni  and  Soma  are  the  two  divinities  of  the 
first  rank  which  have  best  preserved  their 
physical  character.  Agni,  **  ignis,"  is  the  god 
of  fire.  His  hymns  are  most  numerous. 
Soma,  *'  extract,''  was  the  fermented  drink- 
able luioe  of  a  plant  so  named.  The  beverage 
was  Intoxicating,  and  was  offered  in  libation 
to  the  gods,  especially  to  Indra,  whose  strength 
it  maintained  in  the  conflict  with  the  demons. 
"The  simple-minded  Aryan  people,  whose 
whole  i«Ugion  was  a  worship  of  tne  wonder- 
ful powers  and  phenomena  of  nature,  had  no 
sooner  perceived  that  this  liquid  had  power 
to  elevate  the  spirits  and  x^roduce  a  temporary 
frenzy,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  in- 
dividual was  prompted  to  and  capable  ot 
deeds  beyond  his  natural  powers,  than  Ihey 
found  in  it  something  divine  ;  it  was  to  thetr 
apprehension  a  goo,  endowing  those  into 
whom  it  entered  with  godlike  powers ;  the 
plant  which  afforded  it  oecame  to  them  the 
king  of  plants;  the  process  of  preparing  it 
was  a  holy  sacrifloe;  the  instruments  used 
therefore  were  sacred."  (Whitney,  0.  and 
L,  Studies,  i.,  p.  10.)  The  114  hymns  of  the 
ninth  book  of  the  Rig-Veda  are  all  addressed 
to  Soma.  The  chants  of  the  Sama-Voda  were 
used  in  the  Soma  ritual. 

In  the  other  divinities  the  physical  charac- 
ter is  less  distinct.  The  most  prominent  of 
these,  Indra,  is  the  eod  of  the  clear,  blue  sky. 
He  fights  great  battles  in  the  heavens  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  waters,  the  cows,  kept  cap- 
tive bv  the  demons.  Intoxicated  with  the 
soma,  he  strikes  down  with  his  thunderbolt 
Vritra,  "  the  enyeloper,"  Ahi,  "  the  dragon," 
9u8hna,  '*  the  witherer,"  and  many  others. 
He  thus  releases  the  waters  and  restores  the 
sun.  Around  Indra  are  grouped  the  Maruts, 
"  the  bright  ones,"  ^ods  of  storm  and  light- 
ning. Their  father  is  Rudra,  god  of  the  tem- 
pest. In  the  Rig- Veda  he  is  still  beneficent. 
He  is  nearly  related  to  VSyu  or  V&ta,  the 
wind,  and  rarjanya,  tlie  rain-storm.  Varuna 
is  the  god  of  the  vast  luminous  heaven,  viewed 
as  embracingall  thines.  The  name  wpavog is 
the  same,  while  Inora  represents  the  active, 
militant  aspect  of  heaven,  V aruna  represents 
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its  immatable  majestj.  To  Varuna  and  to 
lh«  Adit^aa  are  attached  remarkable,  almost 
Christiaii  ideas  respeotinff  right  and  wrong, 
tnmagresiion  and  punishment.  Roth  has 
shown  that  the  Adityas  were  orieinall?'  identi- 
cal with  the  Persian  Amahaspanas  ana  Varuna 
with  Ahuramaxda.  The  lug-Veda  is  gener- 
ally beliered  to  show  the  rank  of  Varuna  as 
eraduaUy  yielding  to  that  of  Indra.  Varuna 
Secomes  tster  a  mere  god  of  the  waters. 
Barth  {Belioioiu  <if  India,  p.  18)  disputes  the 
Tiew  that  Varuna  Is  in  a  state  of  decadence  in 
the  Rig- Veda,  and  considers  that  the  sense  of 
the  dinne  majesty  expressed  in  the  Varuna 
hymns  proves  that  his  divinity  stood  intact, 
notwithstanding  their  fewness.  To  the  three 
hymns  quoted  in  proof  of  the  triumph  of  In- 
dra over  Varuna  he  gives  cxplimations  accord- 
ant with  his  belief. 

Varuna  is  the  first  of  a  group:  Mitra, 
"  the  friend  ;'*  Aryaman, "  the  bosom  friend ;" 
Bhaga,  "  share  -r  Daksha,  *'  insight ;"  An9a, 
"  portion."  These  are  a  splitting  up  and  le- 
flex  of  himself.  Their  mother  is  Aditi,  "  imr 
mensity,"  from  whom  they  are  named  Adity- 
as. '*  sons  of  AditL ' '  She  represents  the  oon- 
fuied  notion  of  a  substratum  of  all  existence. 
The  Adityas  all  tend  to  maintain  the  part  of 
solar  divinities.  The  transition  to  them  is 
imperceptible.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  Sfllrya,  the  sun,  conceived  as  a  deity ; 
Bavitar,  '*  the  quick ener,"  the  sun  as  an  en- 
livening power;  Vishnu,  "the  active,"  the 
can  in  his  three  stations  of  rise,  zenith,  and 
Betting ;  Pftshan,  '*  the  nourisher,"  the  pro- 
tector of  the  flocks.  Ushas,  Aurora,  is  a  very 
transparent  peraoniflcation.  The  two  Ayvins, 
"  horsemen,"  are  more  enigmatic.  They  are 
deities  of  the  morning,  sons  of  the  Sun  and 
the  betrothed  of  (Jshas«  Their  maternal 
grandfather  is  Tvashtar,  '*  the  fashioner," 
who  fashions  Indra's  thunderbolt,  the  cup  of 
sacrifice,  and  oflCspring  in  the  womb.  -  He  is 
closely  related  to  Agnl,  of  whom  he  is  some- 
times  the  father.  Other  children  are  Saranyn, 
the  hunring  cloud ;  Vi^varfipa,  *'  the  many- 
fuhioned,"  a  three-headed  monster,  who  per- 
sonilles  the  storm.  As  workman  he  has  as 
rivals  the  Ribhus,  ^nii,  ordinarily  three,  who 
by  tlieir  works  attain  immortality. 

A  solar  hero  rules  the  dead»  Yama,  son  of 
Vlvasvat,  the  sun.  He  might  have  lived  as 
an  immortal,  but  he  chose  to  die.  The  later 
idea  of  transmigration  has  no  place  in  the 
Rig- Veda.  There  is  a  simple  faith  that  after 
death  man  goes  to  an  abode  of  happiness. 
Tama  traced  the  road  thither  for  future  gen- 
erations^ of  whom  he  is  the  chief  and  ruler. 
Tliey  are  conveyed  to  him  by  Agni  and  guided 
by  Ffiahaa.  Jiade  to  drink  of  the  heavenlv 
soma,  they  become  immortal  and  enjoy  end- 
less feUctty.  They  become  gods,  and  are 
adored  on  earth  as  Pitris,  "  fathers."  There 
is  alight  mention  of  the  destiny  of  the  wicked. 
They  either  perish  or  go  under  the  earth  into 
deep  and  dismal  pits.  The  Atharva-Veda 
neaks  of  an  infernal  world,  but  there  is  no 
Mcription  of  hell.  The  other  very  numer- 
ous figures  are  either  abstract  personifications 
or  deified  objects.  Amonff  the  gteat  number 
there  is  no  definite  hierarchy.  The  fact  that 
seems  now  pre-eminent  and  at  another 


time  another  has  led  Max  MfiUer  to  his  theory 
of  henotheism.  (See  Henothkisii.)  One 
god  is  often  identified  with  several  others. 
Barth  re^;ards  the  theology  of  the  Rig-Veda 
as  hovenng  between  polytheism  pure  and 
simple  and  a  species  of  monotheism  with  sev- 
eral titularies.  In  the  struggle  toward  mono- 
theism arose  Prajfipati,  *'the  lord  of  crea- 
tures ;"  Vi9vakarma&,  '*  the  fabricator  of  the 
universe;"  Svayambhfi,  "the  self -existent," 
and  other  designations. 

"  The  connection  between  man  and  the 
gods  is  a  very  dose  one.  Th^  are  masters 
dose  at  hand,  who  exact  tasks  of  him  and  to 
whom  he  owes  constant  homage.  He  knows 
that  the^p-  in  turn  do  not  dec^ve,  and  that  they 
have  a  right  to  require  his  affection  and  con- 
fidence as  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  father.  With- 
out faith  offerings  and  prayers  are  vain." 
(Barth,  p.  8d.) 

The  geographical  references  and  suggestions 
of  the  Rig-Veda  place  the  authors  of  the 
hymns  In  the  Punjilb.  The  immigrant 
Arvans  gradually  fought  their  way  eastward 
and  southward.  In  the  Br&hmanas  they  cen- 
tre about  the  region  between  the  Jumna  and 
the  Ganges.  During  their  advance  the  three 
Aryan  castes^Brahmans  or  priests,  Eshatriyas 
or  warriors,  and  Vaicyas  or  settlers— became 
rigidly  defined,  and  the  Brahmans,  originairv 
only  singers  of  the  sacred  songs,  attained  Uieur 
dominance.  The  language  of  the  hymns,  no 
longer  intelligible  to  the  people,  and  sometimes 
obscure  even  to  the  pnests,  became  a  sacred 
language.  The  religion  became  stereotyped. 
Additions  to  the  literature  were  expositoi^. 

The  theology  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  the 
Tajur-Veda,  and  the  Br&hmanas  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Rig- Veda  and  8&ma  Veda 
shows  the  addition  of  certain  subordinate  fig- 
ures>  Soma-Oandramas,  the  moon,  the  Kak- 
shatras  or  oonstellations,  and  the  Chaudas  or 
Vedic  metres,  manv  allegorical  personifica- 
tions, spirits,  and  cTemons,  while  certain  old 
mythic  representations  retire.  Prajllpati  is 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  gjreat  divinities, 
and  the  triad  Agni,  Vayu  and  Sfirya  sums  up 
the  divine  energies.  The  gods  are  multipliod 
through  the  personificatfon  of  attributes. 
Soma  is  confounded  with  the  moon,  regarded 
as  the  drop  in  the  sky.  He  is  the  husband  of 
the  Nakshastras,  the  constellations  of  the  lunar 
zodiac.  Yama  loses  his  prominence.  The 
pious  man  goes  to  Svarga»  the  heaven  of  Indra 
and  the  gods  in  genenl ;  the  wicked  go  to 
definite  tortures,  or  are  bom  again  into  misery. 
The  idea  of  expiation  gives  risia  to  metem- 
psydiosis.  The  Asuras  are  demons.  Aditi 
ia  identiflod  with  the^  earth,  Aditya  is  a  name 
for  the  sun,  and  the  Adityas,  now  12,  are  solar 
impersonations.  Varnna  becomes  a  god  of 
night,  to  become  still  later  a  god  of  the  waters. 
The  gods  tend  to  assume  the  form  of  the  epic. 
Tliere  are  greater  changes  in  organization  and 
[^irit.  The  offices  of  the  priesthood  are  dis- 
tinct professions,  in  a  great  measure  heredi- 
tary. The  Brahman  is  a  member  of  a  caste 
and  has  appropriated  almost  all  worship. 
Tho  ceremonial  expands  and  grows  more 
c  jmplex.  There  are  schools  and  a  protracted 
novitiate.  In  these  schools  arose  the  Vedic 
cjllections  and  finally  the  Bcohmanas*    (See 
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Vbda.)  The  only  sabject  of  the  Brfthmamis 
is  the  ritual.  The  rites  become  the  real  dell  ies, 
almost  holding  the  place  of  destlnj  in  other 
systems.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  sacrifice 
conditions  the  coarse  of  things.  The  efSLcACj 
of  the  rite  is  due  to  a  magic  in  the  rite  itself. 
The  least  error  in  form  may  be  fatal  It  is 
required  of  the  believer  only  that  he  be  per- 
suaded of  the  efficacy  of  the  rite  and  that  he 
be  legally  pure.  This  ritual  is  the  most  stu- 
pendous ever  developed.  There  is  no  public 
coitus.  Each  rite  is  performed  for  a  special 
X)cr8on,  who  defrays  its  expense.  Certain  rites 
are,  howcTer,  classed  as  domestia  They  may 
be  considered  as  the  smallest  number  incum- 
bent on  a  chief  of  respectability  or  Brahman. 
These  are  almost  the  only  ones  which  the 
Brahmans  still  obeerre.  (Barth's  BeUgioiu  of 
India,  p.  61  tt,,  enumerates  them.) 

By  the  side  of  the  ritual  grew  up  philoso- 
phy. As  the  gods  tended  to  fade  away  be- 
hind ritualistic,  so  did  thev  before  philosophic 
conceptions.  The  UpaniBiiads  (seo  Veda)  are 
the  repository  of  the  philosophy.  The  doc^ 
trines  are  not  homogeneous.  With  profound 
Tiews  are  mingled  allegories  and  mystic  rev- 
eries. By  sorting  and  clas8if3'inflr  the  incon- 
gruous elements  six  systems  are  formulated : 
1.  The  Nyftya  ;'  2.  The  VSi^eshika  ;  8.  The 
Sftnkhya  ;  4.  The  Toga  ;  5.  The  MlmAnsft  ; 
6.  The  Yedftnta.  (Monier  Williams,  in  an 
appendix  to  his  Binduimn,  pp.  187-227,  gives 
a  concise  account  of  these  systems.  Bee  also 
H.  T.  Golebrooke's  MiseeU,  Essayi,  London, 
1B78 ;  A.  £.  Gouffh,  The  Phiioiophp  of  the 
Upaniahadt,  Lonoon,  1882.  The  principal 
Upanishads  are  translated  by  Max  Hiiller  in 
the  Sacred  Bookt  of  the  EaH,  yols.  i.  and  xy.) 
The  first  is  a  system  of  logic  and  criticism, 
the  second  a  physical  theory  of  the  universe, 
the  fourth  a  sort  of  manum  of  mystic  exer- 
dses,  the  fifth  a  critical  examination  of  the 
ritual  liteiature.  The  Mimflnsft  Is  opposed 
to  speculation,  and  recognizes  the  gods  only 
as  specially  mentioned  m  the  liturgies.  The 
Sftnkhya  and  Yedftnta  systems  are  important 
in  their  relation  to  the  following  development. 
The  Sflnkhya  school  derives  its  name  from 
the  enumeration  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, of  which  it  accepts  not  less  than  25. 
Perception,  inference,  and  right  affirmation 
are  tlie  three  ways  to  truth.  The  object  of  its 
recognition  is  to  put  an  end  to  sufferings. 
This  is  reached  by  learning  to  distinguish  Uie 
28  principles  which  fall  under  the  domain  of 
the  senses  from  the  two  others,  the  unknow- 
able and  the  soul.  The  first  principle,  un- 
knowable, but  to  be  recognized  from  its  effects, 
has  not  come  into  being,  but  is  the  ground  of 
all  becoming,  it  is  nature,  "  prakriti,^'  the  con- 
dition of  all  sensuous  existence  as  it  unfolds 
itself  in  the  28  following  principles.  The 
last  principle  is  the  soul,  purusha.  It  has 
neither  come  into  existence  nor  produces.  By 
purusha  are  meant  indiyidual  souls.  There 
IS  no  mention  of  a  highest  or  general  soul. 
The  Sftnkhya  system  has  therefore  been  re- 
proached with  atheism.  The  object  is  the 
dissolution  of  the  bond  between  the  soul  and 
matter.  This  happens  not  through  virtue, 
but  through  the  recognition  by  the  soul  of  its 
true  nature  as  distinguiBhed  from  prakriti. 


Then  transmigration  ceases.  The  fundamen* 
tal  idea  of  the  Yedftnta  is  the  identity  of  th« 
Brahman  (neuter,  the  Absolute)  with  the  souL 
The  soul  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
indiyisible  Brahman,  but  as  the  whole,  un- 
changeable Brahman  itself,  that  includes  all 
within  itself.  The  salvation  of-  the  soul  con- 
sists of  the  true  perception  of  its  own  nature 
as  identical  with  Brahman.  There  are,  how- 
ever, degrees  in  this  recognition—  an  exoteric 
and  an  eM>teric.  The  exoteric  pays  homage 
to  the  soul  whether  viewed  as  world-soul,  m- 
dividual-soul,  or  as  the  highest  diyinity,  and 
so  distinguishes  it  as  object  from  itself.  This 
soul  is  subject  to  limitations,  relations.  The 
sovereign  Brahman  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  any  limitation  or  quaUty.  Only  in 
the  recognition  of  its  identity  with  this  Brah- 
man does  the  soul  become  free  from  its  limita- 
tions, free  from  the  body,  from  the  world, 
from  the  causality  of  worxs,  and  is  absorbed 
in  the  Brahman.  This  Brahman  is  properly 
unknowable.  For  the  saved  there  is  no  re- 
turn. Coming  out  of  the  stream  of  being,  of 
renewed  existences,  they  have  attained  to  rest. 
Perhaps  none  of  the  Upanishads  is  of  a  date 
anterior  to  Buddhism,  though  they  embody  a 
much  more  ancient  tradition.  Tney  are  the 
most  trustworthy  source  of  information  as  to 
the  conditions  from  which  Buddhism  sprang. 
From  one  point  of  view  this  is  an  offshoot 
from  the  old  Brahmanic  stock,  from  another 
the  work  of  Buddha,  as  Islam  is  that  of  Ma- 
homet. From  three  newly-discovered  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Emperor  A9oka  it  follows  that 
the  87th  year  of  his  reign  was  reckoned  as  the 
257th  from  the  death  oi  Buddha.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  that  Buddha  died  between  483  and 
472  B.C.  It  being  agreed  that  he  lived  to  be 
80,  he  was  born  between  662  and  552  b.c. 
The  Buddhist  narratives  of  his  life  are  over- 
grown with  legend  and  myth.  Emile  Senart 
{Estaimr  la  Ugends  du  Buddha,  Paris,  187(9 
seeks  to  trace,  step  by  step,  in  his  biographies 
the  history  of  the  sun-hero.  "  Like  the  sun 
from  the  clouds  of  night,  he  issues  from  the 
dark  womb  of  Mftyft ;  a  flash  of  light  pierces 
through  all  the  world  when  he  is  born ;  Mftyft 
dies,  like  the  morning-cloud  which  yanishea 
before  the  sun's  rays.  Like  the  sun-hero  con- 
qunine  the  thunder^demon,  Buddha  yan- 
quishea  Mftra,  the  Tempter,  in  dire  combat, 
under  the  sacred  tree ;  the  tree  is  the  dark 
cloud-tree  in  heayen,  round  which  the  battle 
of  thunderstorm  rages.  When  the  victory  Is 
won  Buddha  proceeds  to  preach  his  evan- 
gelium  to  all  worlds,  '  to  set  in  motion  the 
wheel  of  the  Law  ;'  this  is  the  sun- god  who 
sends  his  illuminating  wheel  revolying  across 
the  firmament.  At  last  the  life  of  Buddha 
draws  to  a  close ;  he  witnesses  the  terrible 
destruction  of  his  whole  house,  the  Sakja 
race,  which  is  annihilated  by  enemies,  as  at 
sunset  the  powers  of  light  die  away  in  the 
blood- red  tmts  of  the  evening  clouds.  His 
own  end  has  now  arrived  ;  the  flames  of  the 
funeral  pile  on  which  Buddha's  corpse  is 
burned  are  extinguished  by  streams  of  water, 
which  come  i>ouring  down  from  heayen  lust 
as  the  sun-hero  dies  in  the  sea  of  fire  kindled 
by  his  own  rays,  and  the  last  fiames  of  hb 
diyine  obsequies  die  out  on. the  horizon  ia  the 
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moisture  of  the  evening  mist.  In  Seoart's 
opinion  Buddlia  did  exut,  but  beyond  this 
Mure  reality  there  is  nothing  substantial.  The 
fancy  of  his  followers  attfushed  to  his  person 
the  great  allegorical  ballad  of  the  life  of  the 
snn-god  in  human  ffuise ;  the  life  of  the  man 
Buddha  had  been  forgotten."  (Oldenberg's 
Buddha,  p.  73.)  While  conceding  the  exist- 
ence of  very  much  that  is  mythiou  in  the  ac- 
counts, Olaenberg  finds  in  the  most  ancient 
traditions— those  of  Ceylon— at  least  definite 
historical  outlines.  He  objects  that  Senart's 
criticism  is  based  almost  whoUy  on  the  later 
legendary  biography,  the  Lalita-Vistara,  cur- 
rent among  the  northern  Buddhists  of  Nepal. 
Thibet,  and  China.  SiddhArtha,  as  Buddha 
was  called  before  entering  upon  his  great 
mission,  was  born  in  the  country  and  tribe  of 
the  93khyas,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kepalese  Hima- 
layas. His  father,  puddhodana,  was  rather  a 
great  and  wealthy  landowner  than  a  king, 
[is  mother,  Mftya,  also  of  the  Cftkhya  stock, 
died  7  days  after  his  birth,  and  ne  was  reared 
br  his  aunt  Mahftprajapati,  another  wife  of 
CTuddhodana.  He  passed  his  youth  in  opu- 
lence and  ease  at  ICapilavastu.  the  9A^b7<^ 
capital.  He  was  married  and  had  a  son 
Rahula,  who  became  a  member  of  his  order. 
At  the  age  of  29  he  left  parents,  wife,  and 
only  son  for  the  meditation  and  spiritual 
struggle  of  a  recluse.  After  7  years  he  be- 
lieyed  himsdf  possessed  of  perfect  truth,  and 
awamod  the  title  of  Buddha,  '*  the  enlight- 
ened." He  Is  represented  as  having  received 
a  sudden  illumination  as  he  sat  under  the 
Bo-tree,  or  "  tree  of  knowledge,"  at  Buddha 
Oayft.  For  28,  or,  as  later  narratives  give  it, 
49  days  he  is  variously  tempted  by  Mara,  and 
straggles  with  the  demons.  One  of  his  doubts 
Is  whether  to  keep  for  himself  the  knowledge 
he  has  won  or  to  share  it  with  a  suffering 
world.  Love  for  his  fellow-men  triumphs, 
and  he  begins  to  preach.  Benares  is  reganled 
as  the  town  in  which  the  gospel  of  the  de- 
liverance was  first  proclaimed.  The  MahA- 
vagga  contains  a  sermon  by  which  tradition 
represents  Buddha  as  having  "set  in  motion 
the  wheel  of  the  law."  The  discourse  may 
not  be  historic,  but  it  contains  at  least  a  very 
definite  expression  of  the  ideas  whidi  the  an- 
cient Buddhist  Church  viewed  as  the  essential 
in  their  master's  teaching.  It  was  spoken 
to  5  ascetics  who  had  abandoned  Buddha 
when  be  renounced  asceticism.  These  are 
abridged  passages  from  it :  **  There  are  two 
extremes  from  which  he  who  leads  a  religious 
life  must  abstain.  One  is  a  life  of  pleasure, 
devoted  to  desire  and  enjoyment— that  is  base. 
Ignoble,  unspiritual.  unworthy,  unreal.  The 
other  is  a  life  of  mortification— it  is  eloomy, 
unworthy,  unreaL  The  Perfect  One  [Buddha 
himself]  is  removed  from  both  these  extremes, 
and  has  discovered  the  middle  way,  which  en- 
lightens the  eyes,  enlightens  the  mind  ;  which 
leails  to  rest,  to  kuowtedge,  to  enlightenment, 
to  Nirvtna.  It  is  this  sacred  eightfold  path  : 
Right  Faith,  Right  Resolve,  Right  Speech, 
Right  Action,  Right  Living.  Right  Effort, 
Rtffht  Thought,  Right  Self-concentration. 
This,  O  monies,  is  the  sacred  truth  of  suffer- 
ing. Birth  is  suffering ;  old  age,  sickness, 
dnitii^  to  be  united  with  the  unloved,  to  bo 


separated  from  the  loved,  not  to  obtain  what 
one  desires  is  suffering— in  short,  the  fivefold 
clinging  (to  the  earthly)  is  suffering.  Tins  is 
the  sacred  truth  of  the  origin  of  suffering  :  It 
is  the  thirst  (for  being)  which  leads  f  rom  oirth 
to  birth,  together  with  lust  and  desire,  the 
thirst  for  pleasures,  the  thirst  for  power. 

"  This  Is  the  sacred  truth  of  the  extinction 
of  suffering  :  The  extinction  of  this  thirst  by 
complete  annihilation  of  desire,  letting  it  ^o, 
expelling  it,  separating  one's  self  from  it,  giv- 
ing it  no  room.  This  is  the  sacred  truth  of  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  extinction  of  suffer- 
ing. It  is  this  sacred,  eightfold  path.  This 
is  the  sacred  truth  of  suffering.  Thus  my 
eve,  O  monks,  was  opened  to  these  concep- 
tions, which  no  one  had  comprehended  be- 
fore, and  my  judgment,  cognition,  intuition, 
and  vision  were  opened.  And  as  long,  O 
monks,  as  I  did  not  possess  in  perfect  ciear«i 
ness  this  triple,  twelve-part,  trustworthy 
knowledge  and  understandinff  of  these  four 
sacred  truths,  so  long.  O  mouKs,  I  knew  that 
I  had  not  vet  attained  the  supreme  Buddha- 
hood  in  this  world  and  the  worlds  of  gods,  of 
Mftra  and  of  Brahma^  among  all  bemgs,  as- 
cetics and  Brahmans*  gods  and  men;  but 
since  I  have  come  to  possess  in  perfect  clear- 
ness this  knowledge,  since  then  I  know  that 
I  have  attained  the  supreme  Buddhahood,  and 
I  have  seen  and  know  this.  The  deliverance 
of  my  soul  is  secured.  This  is  my  last  birth. 
Henceforth  there  is  for  me  no  new  birth." 

For  44  years  Buddha  preached  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Benares  and  Behar.  Primitive  Buddh- 
ism is  only  to  be  gathered  by  inference  from 
the  memorials  of  a  later  time,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly marked  by  the  absence  of  every  theo- 
logical element  and  an  aversion  to  speculation. 
Buddha  did  not  array  himself  affainst  the  old 
religion.  He  simply  disregarded  it.  His 
doctrine  was  atheis^c,  his  metaphysics  nega- 
tive. His  especial  concern  was  salvation  from 
sorrow,  and  so  from  existence.  There  are 
**  four  noble  truths"  :  1st.  Bxistence  is  suffer- 
ing^ ;  2d.  The  cause  of  pain  is  desire ;  8d.  Ces- 
sation of  pain  is  possible  through  the  suppres- 
sion of  desire ;  4th.  The  way  to  this  b  the 
knowledge  and  observance  of  the  "  good 
law"  of  Buddha.  The  end  is  Nirvftna,  the 
cessation  of  existence.  The  being  undergoing 
existence  is  a  composite  resulting  from  the 
skandhas  or  aggregates.  These  exhaust  all 
the  properties  and  attributes  of  the  individual. 
Apart  from  these  nothing  exists— no  fixed 
principle  or  soul  or  permanent  substance. 
They  undergo  incessant  modification  and  dis- 
solve at  death.  The  individual,  therefore, 
perishes,  but  the  influence  of  its  karman,  its 
acts,  survives,  and  through  this  a  new  group 
of  skandhas  Is  formed.  The  Buddhist  docs 
not  himself  revive,  but  another  who  is  to  be 
the  heir  of  his  karman.  In  order  to  avert 
from  him  the  pains  of  existence  he  aspires  to 
Nirvflna.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Pftli 
books  of  the  Southern  Buddhists.  The  San- 
skrit books  of  the  North  appear,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  concede  that  something  permanent 
passes  from  one  existence  to  anoUier.  but  this 
is  a  very  vaguely  apprehended  ego. 

The  "way"  practically  conducts  to  total 
extinction,  and  perfection  consists  in  ceasing 
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to  exist.  Two  centmies  and  a  half  after 
Buddha's  death  A^oka  became  the  Buddhist 
Constantine.  The  rcHgloQ  was  dominant  in 
the  whole  region  north  of  the  Vindhya  Moun- 
taias,  and  had  taken  root  at  many  points  to 
the  south  of  them  and  in  Cevlon.  This  prog- 
ress was  not  owing  especially  to  its  superior 
morality  or  its  special  dogmas.  As  regards 
the  latter,  howe^r.  Its  system  was  happily 
elastic.  Few  Buddhists  have  erer  bop^  or 
striven  to  reach  the  happiness  of  non-exist- 
ence, but  every  meritorious  act,  however 
sli;2:ht,  has  its  effect  on  the  chain  of  future 
existences,  and  the  degree  of  beatitude  is  left 
largelv  to  the  choice  and  pNt>wer  of  the  indi- 
Tidual.  For  the  ascetic  striving  for  Nirvana 
It  was  a  hard  religion ;  for  the  laity,  more  mod- 
est in  aspiration,  the  easiest  posdble.  There 
Was  no  immediate  and  violent  bresk  with 
Brahmanism  and  its  comer-stone,  the  institu- 
tion of  caste,  and  it  was  only  gradually  that 
Buddhism  came  to  show  lis  sweet  kinaUness 
and  universal  philanthropy;  but  these  were 
powerful  aids  as  the  religion  extended  itself 
amonff  other  peoples  than  those  amone  whom 
it  ori^nated.  The  living  memory  of  Buddha 
himself,  with  his  charity  and  love,  was  a  great 
power. 

Buddhism  was  preached  in  the  Tulsar 
tongue.  It  had  a  popular  literature,  an  elabo^ 
tateiy  organized  monastic  and  missionary  sys- 
tem. The  great  monarchies  rising  on  the 
ruins  of  the  small  states  found  in  it  a  power* 
ful  auxiliary.  Such  monarchies  opened  the 
way  for  it  into  Afghanistan,  Bactriana,  China, 
and  Thibet.  It  was  not  as  the  result  of  Brah- 
man persecution  that  It  passed  awav  in  India. 
Among  the  causes  of  its  downfall  were  the 
disrelish  of  Buddha  for  the  supernatural,  the 
too  at»tract  nature  of  his  ideas,  a  too  morbid 
way  of  looking  lit  the  problem  of  life,  the  in- 
fluence of  quietism  and  a  relaxed  discipline 
upon  the  monks,  the  disappearance  of  all 
boline^,  originality  of  thought  and  conquer- 
ing zeal,  and  flnallv  the  fact  that  the  new  re- 
ligions of  yiva  and  Vishnu  used  many  of  Its 
own  weapons  more  effectively.  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  affections  with  figures  as  per- 
sonal in  MahfldOva,  Krishna,  and  RSraa ;  they 
appealed  as  well  to  the  senses  by  splendid 
temples  and  grand  festivals ;  they  had  at  their 
heaa  the  Brahman,  the  popular  poetry  was 
theirs,  and  their  beliefs  were  one  wiUi  the 
national  legend. 

An  interesting  brief  account  is  Titcomb*s 
Short  Ghapters  on  Buddhism  (Religious  Tract 
Society,  London,  1888).  See  also  T.  W.  Rhys 
Davids'  Buddhiam  (Soiciety  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  1877)  and  his  Hib- 
bert  Lectures,  1883 ;  Oldenberg,  Buddha :  Ht$ 
Life,  his  Doctrine,  his  Order  (London,  186®) ; 
Edkins,  Chinese  Buddhism  (London,  1880), 
and  his  Rdigion  in  China  (London,  1878). 
Buddhist  writings  are  contained  in  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  vols,  x.,  xi.,  xiii.,  xvii., 
xix.,  XX.,  xxi.  The  Light  of  Asia  and  the 
Light  of  the  TTorW,  by  8.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  1886),  is  an  elabo- 
rate comparison  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity, 
suggested  by  Edwin  Arnold's  lAght  of  Asia, 

As  the  Bauddhas  from  Buddha,  the  Jainas 


are  named tfom  Jina,  "the  victorious."  A 
Jina  is  a  sage  who  has  reached  omniscience 
and  who  comes  to  re««8tablish  tlie  law.  The 
last  included,  there  have  lieen  24.  These,  like 
the  Buddhas,  became  obje^ls  of  worship. 
They  have  at  their  side  the  9'toanadevls,  god- 
desses who  execute  their  commands.  Next  to 
the  Jinas  rank  the  Gkinadharas,  their  immedi- 
ate disciples  (who  receive  homage  as  cuardian 
saints),  and  a  number  of  gods  taken  from  the 
Hindu  pantheon.  The  worship  is  akin  to 
that  of  the  Buddhists.  The  use  of  little  bells 
isconmion.  Women  enjov  the  same  rights 
as  men.  Confession  and  pilgrimages  are 
practised.  Four  months  in  the  year  are  espe- 
cially given  up  to  religious  exercises.  The 
Jainas  reject  the  Brshmanic  Veda  and  aubsti- 
tute  their  own  Angas.  There  is  no  priestly 
caste,  but  thev  observe  the  rules  of  casta 
among  themselves  as  well  as  toward  dissent- 
ers, though  without  giving  them  a  religious 
significance.  Thcgr  stand  closer  to  the  Hindu 
religions  than  the  Buddhists — indeed,  profess- 
ingto  be  Hindus.  They  ha  ve  contributed  effec- 
tively to  astronomy,  grammar,  and  romantic 
literature.  They  are  divided  into  clergy  and 
lai^r — i.e. ,  into  Yatis, or  ascetics,  and  9rtvaka8. 
or  nearers  ;  but  the  monastic  system  was  less 
developed.  The  Yatis  are  divided  Into  two 
principal  sects,  the  9^^'^'^'^^'ab*  ^  white 
gowns,  and  the  Digambaras,  or  "  those  who 
are  clothed  in  air."  who  go  naked.  L&e  the 
Buddhist  sects  of  the  Great  and  Little  Vehicle, 
they  are  rather  rivals  than  enemies.  Aa 
among  the  Buddhists,  there  Is  also  a  division 
into  Northern  and  into  Southern  Jainas,  a 
division,  at  first  merely  geographical,  which 
has  extended  to  the  doctrines,  canon,  and  en- 
tire body  of  traditions.  The  IHgambimn  prac- 
tise nudity  now  only  during  their  meals,  but 
were  more  rigid  formerly.  At  first  a  leading 
difference  between  Jainas  and  Buddhists  was 
that  the  former  were  more  ascetic.  No  Hindu 
sect  has  carried  farther  ahinsa,  or  abstinence 
from  injuring  anything  that  has  life.  Re- 
ligious suicide  was,  however,  common  In  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  essential  doctrines  of 
Buddhists  and  Jainas  are  the  same.  They 
are  atheists.  The  world  is  eternal.  They 
deny  the  possibility  of  a  perfect  being  from 
all  eternity.  The  Jina  became  perfect.  Still 
there  is  a  return  to  a  sort  of  deism  in  JinapatI, 
a  supreme  Jina.  Beings  are  animate  or  in- 
animate. Animate  beings  are  composed  of 
soul  and  body,  and  their  souls  are  radically 
distinct  from  matter  and  eternal.  This  is  an 
essential  diflierence  from  Buddhism  and  Agree- 
ment with  the  Saakbya  philosophy.  With 
the  latter  it  holds  that  the  soul  is  pure  intelli- 
gence, but  a  prey  to  illusion,  and  so  condemned 
to  the  yoke  of  matter  through  an  endlese 
series  ox  existences.  Not  existence  Itself  is  to 
them  bad,  but  life.  NirvSna  is  therefore  not 
annihilation,  but  deliverance  from  life  and  an 
entry  into  endless  blessedness.  The  Triratna. 
the  three  jewels,"  the  perfect  faith,  faith  in 
the  Jina,  perfect  science  or  knowledge  of  his 
doctrine,  and  perfect  conduct  or  observance 
of  his  precepts  constitute  the  way  to  Nirvana. 
This  is  essentially  the  Triratna  of  the  Buddh- 
ists, Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the  Sangha,  or 
Order.     The  moral  teaching  and  discipline 
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«i«  enmUally  alike,  tboagh  the  nomenchfare 
and  amngiemenl  are  often  diflerenC  The 
OvelimlMxaB  differ  from  the  Digambaras  in 
teaching  that  women  are  capable  of  attaining 
to  Kirvina.  The  extraordinary  parallelism 
in  the  traditioof  of  Baddhiam  and  Jainism 
liaa  led  some  acholan  to  think  them  essen- 
tiallj  identical  and  to  rt^pird  YardhamAna^  or 
MahftTlra,  the  Jina  of  tfa»  present  age,  as  the 
same  with  Gautama;  but  Btthler  thinks  he 
has  pro?ed  that  MahAvIra  was  a  distinct  per- 
sonage, whose  real  name  was  Nirgrantha 
jaatiputra.  the  ascetic  of  the  JiSatis.  Still, 
in  the  light  of  the  affiliation  of  the  doctrines, 
Jainism  must  be  viewed  as  a  sect  springing 
from  Buddhism.  The  origin  of  its  literature 
would  fall  at  the  beginning  of  our  era  if  the 
character  of  the  language  be  considered.  In 
the  5th  centurv  the  Jainas  occupied  fixed 
settlements  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Gujerat.  In  the  7th  they  were  the  domi- 
nant sect  in  the  Dekhan.  At  |«esent  they 
number  about  500,000,  and  as  a  church  are  in 
a  decadent  state,  though  many  individual  ad- 
herents are  extremely  prosperous  as  merchants 
or  bankers  in  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  other 
large  towns.  In  the  south  they  practise  agri- 
culture. (The  Sacred  Book$  €f  the  JBaat,  vol. 
zxiL,  contains  a  translation  of  a  part  of  the 
Jaina  Satras.) 

The  neo-Brahmanio  religions  are  embraced 
under  the  name  Hindntem,  in  default  of  the 
possibility  of  a  more  precise  designation. 
Thev  faidude  about  180,000,000  of  adherents 
in  India,  Nepal,  Ceylon,  Indo-China,  the 
8unda  Islands,  Mauritius,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope.  The  abstractions  of  Brahmani- 
cal  theology  were  too  subtle  to  affect  the 
masses,  hence  the  rise  of  Buddhism  and  Hin- 
duism ;  but  the  systems  and  countless  sects  in- 
cluded under  the  latter  name  claimed  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  old  Brahmaniam.  They 
were,  in  fact,  largely  the  creation  of  the  Brah- 
mans  in  their  struggle  with  Buddhism.  The 
Bnhmans  were  in  a  great  degree  the  aothois 
of  their  literature,  their  theotoffians,  and  the 
ministers  of  their  rites.  The  Brahmans 
thought  it  wise  to  adopt  and  direct  an  impulse 
originally  foreign  to  them. 

A,  common  characteristic  of  the  majority 
of  the  new  religions  is  the  worship  of  new 
divinities,  of  which  the  conception  is  intensely 
concrete  and  personaL  These  are  identified 
cither  with  9i^a,  who  is  connected  with  the 
Vedic  Rudra,  or  with  Vishnu.  According  as 
one  or  the  other  ia  viewed  as  supreme,  the  re- 
ligions are  called  ^i^&ite  or  Yishnuite. 

Apart  from  the  Brahmanic  and  side  by  side 
with  it  sprsng  up  a  mythology  and  cuitos  dis- 
tinctly popular.  Hence  the  development  of 
Rudn  Into  a  deity  in  close  relation  with 
every  phase  of  the  troubled  life  of  India.  He 
and  his  troops  protect  house,  field,  herd,  and 
Toad«  He  is  a  crafty  merchant,  the  patron  of 
artiaans,  the  hi^ad  of  armies,  the  goid  of  the 
aoldier,  the  l)andit,  the  beggar.  Though  om- 
nipresent, he  dwells  especially  in  forests,  soli- 
iudes»  and  mountains.  Into  this  figure  the 
Brahmans  infused  their  theology  and  meta* 
physios  to  make  the  great  god  Mahadeva. 
This  adoption  took  place  several  centuries 
before  our  era. 


Vishnu  ii  an  ancient  personification  of  the 
sun.  His  later  supremacy  is  due  to  a  f  usiQn 
with  the  popular  god  Kjrishna  (see  Berth's 
Beligions  of  India,  p.  167),  who  was  probably 
at  first  the  ethnic  god  of  a  powerful  confeder- 
ation of  Bajput  clans.  Once  supreme,  es- 
tranged from  his  solar  character,  ne  sits  en- 
throned in  Vaikuntha,  Ids  paradise,  with  his 
wife  (^rl,  or  Lakshml,  the  goddess  of  beauty, 
pleasure,  and  victory.  According  as  he  sits 
awake  or  sinks  into  slumber,  he  gives  birth  to 
creation  or  draws  it  back  again  into  himself. 
He  assumes  the  functions  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Brahma.  He  inteiposes  in  the 
world,  especially  by  means  oi  his  incarna- 
tions, Avatftras,  "descents."  The  theory  of 
these  is  a  new  phase  in  the  religious  develop- 
ment. By  permitting  the  worship  of  the 
ddty  in  numerous  incarnations,  a  certain 
monotheism  was  reconciled  with  the  tendency 
\o  polytheism.  "  An  Avatara  is  the  presence 
at  once  mystic  and  real  ot  the  supreme  being 
in  a  human  individual,  who  is  both  truly  god 
and  truly  man,  and  this  intimate  union  of  the 
two  natures  is  conceived  of  as  surviving  tlie 
death  of  the  individual  in  whom  it  was  re- 
alized.'* (Barth,  p.  170.)  Through  the  the- 
ory of  the  AvatAras  a  ^ood  part  of  the  ancient 
fable  was  connected  with  Vishnu.  These  de- 
scents are  reckoned  as  10, 12,  S2,  24,  28,  and 
soon  are  declared  to  exceed  all  estimate. 
They  are  distinguished  as  complete  incarna- 
tions, in  which  the  deity  is  entirely  present 
and  partial,  in  which  appears  only  a  nart  of 
his  being.  From  Vishnu  this  power  of  incar- 
nation passed  to  other  gods.  The  Avatflr^ 
of  Krisnna  and  of  Rflma  compose  two  vast 
cycles,  in  which  Vishnuism  foimd  its  truis 
divinities.  In  Krishna  mingle  myths  of  fire, 
lightning,  and  storm,  of  heaven  and  the  suz^. 
A  maiority  of  these  singularly  appear  .in  tbis 
legenoary  bioffxai^y  of  fiuddha.  In  the  eplp 
Krishna  is  a  Eero  invincible  in  war  and  love 
and  as  crafty  as  he  is  brave.  The  son  of 
Vaaudevaand  DevakI,  he  was  born  at  Mathurft, 
on  the  Yamuni,  between  Delhi  and  Agra, 
among  the  Yodavas,  a  powerful  RaJpOt  tribe. 
Like  many  solar  heroes,  his  first  appearance 
was  beset  by  many  perils.  On  the  nl^t  of 
his  birth  his  parents  had  to  remove  him  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  uncle  Kansa,  who  had 
been  warned  that  the  eighth  son  of  Devaki 
would  put  him  to  death.  Taken  across  the 
Yamuna,  he  was  reared  as  the  son  of  the 
shepherd  Nanda  and  his  wife  Ya9odfl.  in  the 
woods  of  Vrindavana  with  bis  brother  BaU- 
rama.  The  two  brothers  grew  up  among  the 
shepherds,  slaying  monsters  and  demons  and 
sporting  with  the  female  cowherds  of  Vrin- 
davana. This  idyl  of  Vrindftvana  became  Xha 
essential  portion  of  tlie  legend  of  Krishna. 
The  places  which  were  its  scene  are  now  the 
centres  of  his  worship.  When  grown,  the 
brothers  killed  Kansa,  and  Krishna  became 
king  of  the  Yfldavas.  He  warred  asalnst 
monsters  and  impious  kings,  took  part  In  the 
struggle  described  in  the  Maliftbharata  be- 
tween the  sons  of  Pftndu  and  those  of  Dhrita- 
rflshtra,  transferred  his  capital  to  DvarakA, 
since  localized  in  the  peninsula  of  Gujarat. 
There  he  witnessed  the  death  of  his  brother 
and  saw  the  Yfidavas  kfU  one  another  to  the 
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last  man,  when  he  hlmaelf  perished,  wounded 
in  the  heel  by  the  arrow  of  a  hunter. 

The  cycle  connected  with  Bama  has  been 
preserved  chiefly  in  the  Rftmajrana.  £Hs 
mythical  import  is  more  indistinct  and  his 
worship  more  recent  and  less  widely  diffused. 
He  is  a  hero,  but  also  the  finished  type  of  sub- 
mission to  duty,  nobility  of  character,  and 
generosity.  The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Da9a- 
ratha,  king  of  Ayodhyft,  he  declined  the  throne 
out  of  respect  for  a  promise  made  by  his 
father  to  his  stepmother,  and  remained  an  ex- 
ile in  the  forest  14  years.  In  the  great  forests 
of  the  south  his  wife  Sua  was  earned  away  to 
Ceylon  by  Ravana,  king  of  the  demons.  iJly- 
ing  himself  with  Bugrlva,  king  of  the  mon- 
keys (perhaps  an  Aryan  mode  of  character- 
izing the  alien  populations  of  the  south), 
amonff  which  Uanumat,  "with  the  strong 
^ws.  the  ffod- monkey,  who  is  to  this  day 
widely  worshipped  in  India,  is  distinguishea, 
Rama  constructed  a  dyke,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  seen  in  the  reefs  oonnectinff  Oeylon  with 
the  mainland,  Inyaded  the  islana,  slew  Rftyana 
and  recovered  Stta,  who  returned  to  reign 
with  her  husband  in  Ayodhya.  After  long 
years  there  was  a  second  separation,  due  to 
unlust  suspicions  of  Rflma  himself.  This  was 
followed  by  a  second  reconciliation,  after 
which  Sita  returned  to  the  earth  from  which 
she  had  sprung. 

The  tendency  of  these  divinities  was  not  to 
an  abstract  pantheism,  but  to  a  certain  mono- 
theism or  to  an  organized  polytheism  under  a 
supreme  god.  To  this  tendency  Is  due  the 
Hindu  Trinity,  in  which  Civa  and  Vishnu  are 
associated  with  Brahmfl  into  a  threefold  im- 

rrsonatlon  of  the  supreme  Brahman.  This 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  ancient  ortho- 
dozy  and  the  new  religions.  The  Brahman, 
the  Absolute,  manifests  himself  in  three  per- 
sons—Brahmt,  the  creator  ;  Yishnu,  the  pre- 
server :  and  9^va,  the  destroyer.  Each  of 
tiiese  per^ns  la  represeoted  by  one  of  the 
three  letters  a,  u,  m,  which  together  In  one 
form  the  symbol  of  the  Absolute.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has 
been  much  exagTCrated.  In  its  orthodox 
form  Brahmi  is  the  first  of  three  eoual  per- 
sons. Ordinarily  either  9^ya  or  Yuhnu  Is 
Identified  with  the  supreme  being,  and  the 
other  two,  Brahma  especially,  are  reduced  to 
act  a  subordinate  part.  As  a  general  rule  a 
Hindu  pays  homage  to  a  favorite  deity— most 
freouently  one  of  the  forms  of  Vishnu,  Civa, 
or  I>evl— but  with  this  leading  deity  ne  Is 
ready  to  connect  an  Indefinite  number  of 
others.  The  devotion  of  his  choice  Is  often 
addcKi  to  some  local  superstition  or  hereditary 
cultus,  and  If  the  devotee  Is  disposed  to  phi- 
loeophy  considerable  abstract  unitarian  mysti- 
cism may  be  loined.  Olvaites  may  wonhip 
Vishnuite  divinities  ana  Vishnuites  9^vaite. 
This  eclecticism  is  favored  by  the  speculative 
mysticism  which  has  percolated  through  all 
layers  of  society.  An  adept  in  the  V^anta 
or  the  Yoga  could  see  the  only  Being  In  both 

5^iva  and  Vishnu.  Some  sects  have  associated 
he  two  gods  In  a  common  cultus.  Alongside 
of  the  god  who  is  three  and  one  is  a  ^od  who 
Is  two  and  one,  Harihara— that  is,  Vishnu — 
9iva,  though  pure  9l^aite8  interpret  the  name 


as  yiva  (the  master)  of  Vishnu.  Here  a  slm- 
pile  mystical  formula  has  become  a  concrete 
figure.  Harihara  is  a  deity  especially  popular 
in  the  Tamil  country. 

The  diilerent  ways  of  combining  the  per* 
sons  of  the  gods  are  really  a  subordinate  point 
in  the  theology  of  the  numerous  sects.  Tho 
real  data  for  their  history  consist  ot  the  doc- 
trinal oonoeptions  formed  of  the  principal 
0ods  and  in  the  practical  consequences  there- 
from deduced.  Half  of  this  history  Is  ob- 
scure. The  great  epic,  the  Mahabharata,  Is 
in  the  main  the  most  ancient  source  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  modem  religions,  but  It  has 
been  of  slow  growth,  extending  through  ages, 
and  is  essentially  an  encyclopedia  of  inyth 
and  legend,  without  chronological  data.  Tho 
Ramayana  and  the  18  chief  Furanaa  are  like- 
wise without  determinable  dates.  There  is 
the  same  absence  of  chnmok^  In  the  secta- 
rian Upanisfaads,  the  Bhakti  Bfitras,  and  the 
Narada  Paficaratra,  Important  aatp  VMrnni- 
Ism  and  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  the  BQtras, 
Agamas,  and  Ta^tras  which  contain  the  dog- 
ma and  ritual  of  the  ^nlvfA^  especiaU^  with 
regard  to  the  ^sktia,  tho  female  dlvinhies. 
To  the  14th  century  belongs  8ayana*s  rUttmS 
of  Civaite  metaphysics  In  his  Oenmxtl  SifnoptU 
cf  the  Syitems,  Fositlve  history  hardly  com- 
mences till  we  come  upon  the  heads  of  the 
schools  of  the  12th  century. 

Tlie  Hindu  sects  obliged  to  repeat  the  theo- 
logical principles  furxnshed  by  the  ancient 
Bra^aanlc  speculations  appropriated  the 
f ormuUe  as  they  were  or  in  modified  forms. 
The  Vedanta  had  to  recognize  a  god  distinct 
from  the  world,  and  so  was  compelled  to  de- 
velop to  the  utmost  the  theory  of  Illusion  or 
Maya  or  renounce  Its  fundamental  principle  of 
Advaita  or  non-duality.  The  Sankhya  hold- 
ing to  nature,  fertile  but  blind,  had  to  become 
dcu(tic.  These  solutions  have  a  twofold  expres- 
sion In  technical  and  In  other  literary  and  poetio 
writings.  The  preeision  of  the  first  Is  often 
only  apparent,  the  second  riiow  endless  confu- 
sion ,  but  often  a  sublime  mysticism.  This  sub- 
limity Is  a  characteristic  of  the  Bhagavad-altB, 
**  The  Bong  of  the  Most  Hifi:h,"  the  oldest  dog- 
matic exposition  of  Vishnuism.  In  this  poem, 
which  is  an  Interpolation  into  the  Mahabha- 
rata,  Krishna,  who  Is  Identical  with  the  su- 
preme being,  reveals  the  mysteiy  of  his  na- 
ture. The  doctrine  is  essentially  Vedantic 
Krishna  is  the  absolute  being  In  human  form. 
Immutable  and  alone ;  the  world  and  himself 
in  mortal  form  are  the  production  of  his 
Mava,  his  deceptiye  magic ;  he  alone  is  real, 
and  those  who  are  eonsdoua  of  unity  with 
him  have  peace  and  safety.  In  less  puritr 
this  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  Vishnuite  IJ pani- 
shads.  It  Is  the  doctrine  of  ^^nkara,  the 
great  champion  of  the  orthodox  Advaita ;  of 
the  Tamil  songs  of  Tiruvalluvar  and  Auvat- 
yar,  the  Bhagavata  Purana,  and  i»  found  in 
much  of  the  popular  poetry,  as  in  Bengal  in 
the  Kirtans  or  the  Caitanyas,  among  the 
Mahrattas  in  the  sfings  of  Tukarania  and  in 
the  Punjab  in  the  Adigranth  of  the  &ikhs« 
The  tenet  was,  however,  vuiously  modified. 
The  PancarBtras,  or  Bhaeavatas,  regarded  the 
world  and  the  soul,  the  jiva,  as  emana- 
tions from  the  Supreme  Being,  destined  to  be 
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reabsorbed,  and  meanwhile  real  and  distinct 
from  God.  In  the  12th  century  Rftmtnuja, 
a  Brahman  of  Madras,  arguing  against  uie 
absolute  non-duality  of  ^ankara,  maintained 
the  separate  but  finite  reality  of  indiyidual 
beinss  and  rejected  the  theory  of  MflyS.  To 
his  followers  Rftma  represents  the  Hupreme 
Being.  Hieir  brancht«  are  very  numerous  in 
the  Smth.  In  the  14tb  century  KamAnanda, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  sect,  settled  in  Oude 
and  at  Bemures.  His  followers,  the  R&ma- 
naodls,  differ  only  in  their  practices.  The  au- 
thor  of  the  Hindi  Ramftyana,  Tulasldflsa,  who 
lived  in  the  16th  century,  was  a  Rimftnandl. 
BOmtnuJa  broke  with  caste,  but  kept  to  the 
Sanskrit  as  the  sacred  language  and  yalued 
highly  religious  practices  and  l0gal  purity. 
Ramananda  adopted  the  vulgar  cualects  and 
taught  the  vanity  of  external  observances. 

At  nearly  the  same  time  as  Bimlnuja^  Anan- 
dallrtha,  oif  Kalyflna  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
taught  that  matter,  individual  souls,  and  God 
are  irreducible  and  eternally  disUnct  sub- 
stances. The  members  of  the  congregation,  the 
Midhvas,  called  from  a  surname  of  Anandatlr- 
tha,  are  Brahmans,  A  nandatlrtha  having  been  a 
strict  observer  of  caste,  but  the  doctrine  of 
Draita,  or  duality,  is  spread  among  the  masses 
and  extolled  in  the  songs  of  the  Dflsas,  of 
whom  many  are  of  low  caste.  9^^^^^'"°^ 
adopted  mainly  the  formuls  of  the  deistic 
Bankhya.  The  soul  is  distinguished  both 
from  matter  and  from  God.  Matter,  the 
prakriti,  is  the  eternal,  blind  medium  in 
which  the  Maya  and  the  modes  of  the  divine 
energy  work,  and  in  connection  with  which 
the  soul  suffers  the  consequences  of  its  acts. 
Union  to  matter  is  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  God.  All  efforts  must  be  directed  to 
breaking  this  bond.  God,  (^va,  is  a  pure 
spirit,  but  to  be  perceptible  and  conceivable 
assumes  a  bodv  composed  not  of  matter  but 
force.  He  is  the  efficient  and  absolute  cause 
of  thinss,  the  omnipotent  also,  but  leaves  to 
the  soul  a  certain  fieedom.  The  problem  of 
liberty,  encountered  also  amonff  the  Yaish- 
navas,  received  a  twofold  scuution.  The 
Pleupatas  adhered  to  predestination,  the  Cai- 
vadar^anas  left  to  man  the  initiative  in  salva- 
tion. Inferior  manifestations  of  the  ddty 
were  admitted.  A  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween ^vtk  and  the  modes  of  his  energy,  his 
GaktI.  This  is  the  instrumental  cause,  his 
if  ava.  and  is  personified  in  his  wife  Devi  or 
MahadevI,  "the  great  goddess,"  under  a 
thousand  names  and  a  thousand  forms.  The 
personification  of  the  ^fakti  is  not  peculiar  to 
yiyaism,  but  has  found  in  9ivaisin  the  soil 
most  favorable  to  expansion,  and  has  there 
been  monstrously  distorted.  *  Half  of  the  9iva- 
ite  religions  are  marked  b^  the  worship  of  an 
androgynous  or  female  divinity.  The  Cakti 
of  these  svstems  has  its  roots  in  a  sexual  dual- 
i3m  as  old  as  India  itself..  This  early  became 
complicated  with  horrible  or  obscene  ritual 
observances.  The  cultus  of  the  9aktis  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  homage 
paid  by  all  sects  to  the  wives  of  the  gods.  It 
u  a  special  religion,  that  of  the  9Akta8,  which 
is  subdivided  into  several  branches.  At  the 
snmmit  and  source  of  things  is  MahadevI,  in 
whose  character  the  Mayft  and  prakriti  are 


blended.  Below  her  are  arrayed  her  emana- 
tions. 

In  combination  with  the  male  divinities 
these  ^iktiB  are  the  most  outrageous  divinities 
ever  conceived.  MahAmftya,  "  the  Great  Illu- 
sion," is  invested  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms.  These  oorrespond  to  one  or  the  other 
of  her  two  aspects,  black  or  white,  benevolent 
or  cruel,  creative  or  destructive.  To  both  a 
twofold  cultus  is  addressed,  the  public  Dokshi- 
nacOra,  or  "  cultus  of  the  right  nand."  and  the 
more  or  less  secret  V&mAcara,  or  **  cultus  of 
the  left  hand."  Many  of  the  strange  cere- 
monies of  the  latter  aim  at  acquiring  the  sidd- 
his,  or  supernatural  powers.  The  Yoga  phi- 
losophy is  directed  toward  the  explanation  of 
these  practices.  Human  sacrifices  have  often 
been  entered  to  these  gloomy  goddesses  Durga, 
Kali,  Ctndikft,  and  Cftmunda.  This  may 
have  oome  from  the  bloodv  rites  of  the  ab- 
original tribes.  The  English  police  have  put 
an  end  to  human  sacrifices,  but  not  to  the  ob- 
scene observances  of  the  secret  cults  which 
are  minutely  expounded  in  the  Tantras.  In 
Hindustan  the  great  mass  of  the  9ivaite8  are 
I>akshina9flktas..  In  Bettgal  the  entire  popu- 
lation takes  part  in  the  Durflrflptilft,  the  great 
festival  in  honor  of  their  goddess,  thoush  the 
stricter  Hindus  reprobate  the  public  inaecen- 
des  of  thetKXMision.  Anoth^  system,  which 
is  inspired  by  the  idealism  of  the  Vedanta  and 
maintains  the  essential  unity  of  the  world, 
the  soul  and  God  is  that  of  the  Tridandins, 
"the  bearers  of  the  triple  baton*'— that  is, 
those  who  exercise  a  threefold  sovereignty 
over  their  words,  their  thoughts,  and  their  ac- 
tions, and  carry  as  a  symbol  a  stick  with  three 
knots,  and  that  of  the  Smartas,  adherents  of 
the  SmriU  or  orthodox  tradition.  This  Ve- 
^ftttfitifig  branch  of  the  Civaite  theosophy  re- 
ceived its  final  form  in  Kashmir  between  the 
9th  and  11th  centuries  in  the  works  of  the 
sdiool  of  SomAnanda  and  Abhinavagupta. 
Here  God  is  ihfi  only  substance,  objects  his 
ideas,  and  as  he  is  identical  with  ourselves 
these  objects  are  really  in  us.  The  individual 
rep^ceives  in  itself  the  ideals  of  the  tran- 
scendental ego.  Coipiition  is  a  recognition ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  system,  PratyabhiJnS, 
"recognition." 

There  is  a  vast  gulf  between  such  idealism 
and  such  gross  superstition  as  is  seen  in  the 
Lingtyits,  though  these  appear  to  be  con- 
nectea  with  the  idealistic  form  of  Civaism. 
TIm  Jangamas,  "vagrants,"  form  tiieir  as- 
cetic order.  Their  founder,  Basava,  was  a 
Brahman  born  in  the  west  of  the  Dekhan  in 
the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  and  con- 
tended against  the  orthodox,  the  Vishnuites, 
and  the.Jainas.  He  preached  9^^a^iA  ^'^^ 
the  abolition  of  sacrifice  and  caste.  He  com- 
mitted suicide  to  escape  vengeance  for  pro- 
curing the  assassination  of  nis  son-in-law, 
Bi1Ja&,  then  king  in  the  Dekhan.  Basava's 
followers  are  dominant  in  th^  Nizam's  do- 
minions and  in  Mysore,  and  are  numerous  in 
the  extreme  south,  while  itinerant  monks  are 
found  everywhere.  They  worship  9i^a>  ta  a 
procreative  power. 

Aside  from  the  systems  enumerated  there 
is  a  crowd  of  obscure  sects  composed  prin- 
cipally of  professional  devotees,  commonly 
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called  yogins,  **  poaseasore  of  the  yoga,"  who 

represent  every  grade  from  saint  to  charlatan. 

Civa  has  more  sanctoaries  than  any  other 

Soa,  but  except  in  Kashmir  and  Nep&l  and  at 
tenares,  its  holy  city,  y^vaism  has  been  losing 
eroand  in  Hindustan.  To  the  north  of  tlie 
Yindhya  Mountains  the  majority  belong  to 
Vishnuite  religions.  In  the  Deuian  the  two 
religions  are  more  equally  balanced. 

All  the  sects,  both  Vaisnnava  and  9aiva«  aim 
at  salvation.  To  obtain  it  they  preacribe  a 
simpler  or  more  elaborate  cultus  and  above 
It  the  ifiSna,  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  God,  a  mystic  interpretation.  A  new  de* 
parture  is  the  subordination  of  this  knowledge 
to  bhakti,  "  devotion,  love  for  Qod,  faith." 
(This  doctrine  led  to  the  hjrpothesis  of  Chris- 
tian influence,  and  Weber  especially  has  tried 
to  demonstrate  the  dependence  of  the  legend 
of  Krishna  upon  the  story  of  Christ  for  many 
astonishing  resemblances.  Barth,  however, 
.vkwa  the  features  in  question  as  a  natural 
Hindu  development  [See  Barth,  pp.  21^ 
si.]  As  regards  the  counter-thesis  of  tbe  in* 
debtedness  of  western  religions  to  India,  Barth 
finds  it  to  consist  only  in  a  few  legends — the 
use  of  the  bell  at  services,  which  is  Buddhist, 
and  the  use  of  the  rosary,  which  is  Oivaite  or 
Brahmanic.)  There  were  different  aegrees  of 
bhakti,  as  ^anti,  **  repose,  contemplative 
piety  ;*'  dflsatva,  **  the  slave  state/'  surrender 
of  the  whole  will  to  Qod ;  sakhya,  '*  friend- 
ship ;"  vfttsalya,  "  filial  affectien."  and  mad- 
hurya,  "ecstatic  susceptibility."  The  doc- 
trine of  bhakti  led  to  speculations  on  grace 
and  the  divine  omnipotence  and  omnipresence 
and  discussions  strangely  like  those  of  Ar- 
mlnians  and  Gomarists.  It  had  also  develop- 
ments oorresponding  to  many  Christian  heN 
esles;  for  instance,  that  the  man  who  has 
once  experienced  the  effects  of  grace,  iht 
bhakta,  can  sin  no  longer,  that  hb  acts  are 
indifferent.  From  ascribing  surprising  re- 
sults to  a  minimum  of  intention,  they  came 
not  to  require  any  at  all.  A  single  act  of 
faith  cancels  a  Hie  of  iniquity.  Hence  the 
importance  of  the  kuit  thought,  whence  the 
practice  of  throwing  one's  self  in  the  fire  or 
drowning  one's  self  in  a  sacred  river  while  in 
a  state  of  grace.  Another  characteristic  fiea- 
ture  of  Hinduism  is  the  deification  of  the  guru, 
or  founder,  which  almost  always  involves  the 
duty  of  absolute  devotion  to  the  existing 
gurus,  the  heirs  of  his  powers  through  blood 
or  consecration.  Authority  came  to  reside 
merely  in  the  word  of  the  guru. 

Owing  to  the  importance  assigned  to  bhakti, 
Yishnuism  became  at  length  an  erotic  religion, 
a  tendency  shown  in  several  Puranas,  espe- 
cially the  Bhagavata,  with  its  popular  adapta- 
tion, the  Premsagar,  the  "Ocean  of  Love," 
and  the  lyric  drama  of  the  Bengalese  poet 
Jayadeva  in  the  12th  century,  the  Gitagovinda, 
or  the  "Song  of  the  Shepherd,'*  Govinda, 
"shepherd,"  being  an  epithet  of  Krishna. 
In  tne  last  work  lewdness  of  imagination 
struggles  with  devout  frenzy.  Erotic  mysti- 
cism infects  nearly  all  branches  of  Vishnu- 
ism,  but  is  seen  especially  in  the  Caitanyas 
and  the  €K)ku1a8tha  Gosalns.  The  first  sect 
was  founded  by  Caitanya,  a  Brahman  vision- 
ary of  Nadiya,  in  Bengal,  in  the  16th  cen- 


tury. He  proclaimed  himself  and  la  wor- 
shipped as  an  Incarnation  of  Krishna.  His 
principal  disciples  and  their  descendants,  the 
gosains,  are  all  viewed  as  having  the  same 
sacred  character.  The  Caitanyas  revere  espe* 
dally  the  sanctuary  of  Jagannatha,  in  Orissa, 
and  those  of  Mathura,  the  birthplace  of 
Krishna.  The  essential  act  of  tbelr  worship 
is  the  klrtan,  "  glorification,"  consisting  of 
litanies  and  dancing,  sometimes  followea  by 
a  kind  of  love-feast.  VaDabhacBrya,  a  Brah- 
man of  Camparan,  on  the  borders  of  Nepal, 
who  lived  likewise  In  the  16th  century, 
founded  the  Goknlastha  Gosalns,  or  "  Saints 
of  Gokula."  After  long  travels  he  settled  at 
Gokula,  on  the  Jumnft,  whence  the  name. 
He  had  48  disciples.  His  followers  are  most 
numerous  in  Hindustan  and  Bombay.  EM 
the  rich  merdiauts  of  Bombay  belong  to  this 
sect.  Its  gcsains,  or  doctors,  are  often  them- 
selves Dierehants.  Vallabhacarya  taught  ibsti 
to  renounce  well-being  was  to  insult  the  deity, 
and  that  worship  should  be  celebrated  with 
expressions  of  joy.  Like  the  Caitanyas,  his 
sect  worships  the  Shepherd  of  VrindAvan. 
They  represent  him  as  a  >«hild.  The  worship 
is  extremely  licentious.  No  sect  lias  carried 
the  worship  of  the  guru  so  fir.  All  the  de- 
scendants of  the  founder  receive  homage  as 
gods.  In  1861  there  were  about  70  of  these 
men-gods  in  Bombay.  These  sects  are  again 
subdivided  into  many  smaller  ones,  some  of 
them  reformatory. 

Tlie  most  perfect  representative  of  the  r&> 
forming  movement  was  Kablr.  So  little  is 
known  of  him  that  Wilson  has  doubted  his 
existence,  but  he  is  believed  to  have  been  bora 
of  the  weaver  caste  in  Benares  at  the  beghi- 
ning  of  the  15th  century.  He  left  no  writ* 
ings,  but  those  in  Hindi  ascribed  to  his  dis- 
ciples give  his  teachinn.  He  rejected  the 
9aBtras  and  Puranas,  oondemned  the  arrogance 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  Brahmans,  and  every 
malevolent  distinction  of  cast  and  sect^aU 
who  love  €k>d  are  brothers.  He  rejects  all 
idolatry—- the  temple  should  be  only  a  house 
of  prayer.  He  tolerates  no  too  demonstrative 
worship  nor  sizigufaaities  of  costume  and 
recommends  conformity  in  indifferent  mat- 
ters. He  demands  renunciation,  a  contem- 
plative life,  but  above  all  moral  purity.  All 
authority  in  faith  and  morals  belongs  to  the 
guru,  but  a  reservation  is  made  of  the  rights 
of  conscience  of  the  believer.  This  system, 
as  a  whole,  recalls  Moslem  quietism.  Tlie 
Mohammedans  claim  Kablr  as  one  of  them. 
Many  Hindus  represent  him  as  a  converted 
Mussulman.  Eablr's  aim  was  to  found  a  re- 
ligion that  should  unite  Hindu  and  Mussul- 
man, but  he  had  slight  knowledse  of  Mussul- 
man theology ;  and  though  profasdng  mono- 
theism admitted,  or  his  followers  admitted, 
most  of  the  personifications  of  Hinduism. 
The  Kablrpantbis  have  their  centre  at  Benares, 
but  are  found  in  Bengal,  Central  India,  and 
Gujarat.  The  infiuence  of  KataSr  is  reoo|f- 
nized  by  many  reforming  sects,  and  Is  seen  m 
all ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  the  sects  more 
or  less  connected  with  Kablr  is  that  of  the 
Sikhs  or  **  disciples."  This  took  shape  as  a 
national  religion,  or  gave  birth  to  a  nation. 
Nanak,  the  founder,  was  bom  in  1469  in  the 
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Pun}Sb,  near  Lahore,  in  the  commercial  caste 
of  thie  KhatrU.  In  his  wanderings  he  potsibly 
became  acquainted  with  the  disciples  ox  Kablr. 
He  sought  to  found,  like  Kablr,  a  unitary  re- 
ligion, based  on  monotheism  and  mora!  purity. 
A  Hindu  at  bottom,  though  rejecting  the 
Vedas,  Castras,  and  PutSnas,  as  well  as  the 
Koran,  he  retained  most  of  the  samskftras,  or 
private  ceremonies,  which  were  abolished 
much  later.  He  tolerated  caste  as  a  ciTil  in- 
stitution. The  Bible  of  the  Sikhs  is  the  Adi- 
granth  (translated  br  Trumpp,  1877).  This 
proYes  the  profound  Influence  of  Islam,  but 
Dreathes  the  mystic  pantheism  of  the  Vedanta 
re-enforoed  iiy  the  aoctrines  of  bhakti  and  of 
absolute  devotion  to  the  guru.  Though  there 
is  in  it  at  times  a  sort  of  return  to  the  Hindu 
deities,  the  Sikhs  practically  came  to  worship 
one  God.  Their  religion  is  deism  tinctured 
with  superstition.  From  the  Aiohammedans 
the  Sikhs  borrowed  their  mflitary  fanaticism 
and  the  dogma  of  the  holy  war.  The  Adi* 
granth,  '*  tM  fundamental  book,"  was  com- 
piled 1^  Ntnak's  fifth  successor,  Quru  Arjun 
(1664-1^06).  It  contains  poetical  pieces  of 
Ninak,  the  next  three  gurus,  and  Aijun,  with 
sentences  and  fragments  of  Ramananda, 
Kablr,  KSmdev,  and  others.  The  tenth  and 
last  guru,  Qovind,  made  some  additions  (1675- 
1706)  and  composed  a  second  Granth,  **  The 
Qranth  of  the  Tenth  Reign."  The  language 
Is  an  ancient  Punjabi,  called  Gurmukhl,  **  that 
which  comes  from  the  mouth  of  the  guru.'* 
There  are  aside  from  the  Granths  bio^phies 
of  the  gurus  and  saints  and  some  directions 
as  to  ritual  and  discipline. 

For  a  century  the  Sikhs  were  a  purely  re- 
Hg^oua  community  composed  of  industrious 
husbandmen  or  merchants.  Recruiting  from 
Mussulman  and  Hindu  and  forbidding  infan- 
tidde,  they  became  ntunerous.  The  authority 
of  the  guru  was  absolute.  Tiansmitted  as  far 
as  the  Hfth  guru  by  consecration,  Guru  Arjun 
made  it  hereditary.  He  asstmied  the  marks 
of  royfdty  and  began  to  play  a  political  part. 
He  prayed  for  JOiusro,  the  rebel  son  or  the 
Emperor  Jahanglr,  and  died  in  prison  at 
Lahore  in  the  same  year  (1600).  The  SIklis 
now  rapidly  became  a  military  theocracy,  with 
a  fanatical  soldiery  drawn  from  the  Jats. 
Struggling  with  Aurangzeb,  Teg  Bahadur 
was  beh^ed  at  Delhi  in  1675.  His  son, 
Govind  Singh,  surrounded  the  sect  with  regu- 
lations which  made  it  a  people  by  itself  de- 
yoted  to  triumph  or  extermination.  Hb  pon- 
tificate was  a  succession  of  battles.  Social 
Ineouality  was  abolished.  Every  member  of 
the  Khtba,  "  (he  portion"  (of  CTod),  received 
the  surname  of  Singh,  in  Sanskrit  sinha, 
'*lion."  Costume  was  uniform.  Though 
Govind  even  went  so  far  as  to  sacrifice  a  fol- 
lower to  Durgft,  every  urage  of  Hinduism 
was  proscribed  save  the  respect  paid  to  cows. 
No  connection  was  to  be  tolerated  with  the 
unbeliever,  one  not  adtuitted  to  the  Khalsa  by 
having  five  of  the  initiated  drink  with  him 
the  sherbet  of  the  Pahul.  A  Sikh  could  not 
return  the  salutation  of  a  Hindu.  He  was 
bound  to  kill  a  Mussulman  at  the  moment  of 
meeting  him.  The  holy  war  wss  his  perma- 
nent occupation.  The  Sikh  soldier  addressed 
his  prayer  to  his  sword,  which  became  a 


sort  of  fetish.  In  the  struggle  against 
the  Moguls  Govind  Singh  after  80  years 
succumbed.  Accepting  a  command  In  the 
imperial  armies,  he  fell  by  an  Afghan  assassin 
in  1706.  He  appointed  no  successor,  abolish- 
ing the  dignity  and  declaring  the  C^ranth  to 
be  the  future  guru.  After  nis  death  an  as- 
cetic named  Banda  directed  the  Khalsa.  After 
three  fearful  irruptions  into  the  lower  country 
the  Sikhs  were  nearly  annihilated  by  the  gen- 
erals of  Farokhshlr.  Banda  was  captured 
and  sent  to  Delhi.  Seven  consecutive  days 
he  waa  compelled  to  witness  the  torture  of  740 
companions,  of  whom  no  one  winced,  and  the 
butchery  of  his  own  son,  when  he  was  him- 
self tortured  to  death  by  red-hot  pincers, 
meanwhile  praising  God  for  choosing  him  to 
be  the  instrument  of  his  vengeance  upon  the 
wicked.  After  his  death,  in  1716,  the  Akalls, 
"  the  faithful  of  the  eternal,"  set  themselves 
up  as  the  defenders  of  orthodoxy  and  the 
guardians  of  the  sanctuary  of  Amritsar,  where 
the  Granth  of  Guru  Arjun  was  kept.  The 
G^nrmata,  "  Council  of  the  Guru,"  held  su- 
preme, temporal,  and  spiritual  authority,  and 
prevented  new  divisions,  thus  ending  the  re- 
ligious histoty  of  the  Sikhs.  Their  political 
history  continues  until  1848,  when,  after  a 
violent  struggle,  the  English  armies  annexed 
the  Punj&b.  They  now  supply  an  admirable 
continffent  to  the  Anglo-Indian  army,  and  their 
fanatidsm  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  (On 
the  Sikhs  see  The  Adi-Oranth,  &r  the  Holy 
Seripturee  of  the  SOkhe,  translated  from  the 
original,  Gurmukhl,  with  introductory  essays 
by  fi.  Trumpp,  London,  1877,  4to.) 

The  sects  enumerated  are  by  no  means  all 
that  have  sprung  up.  New  religious  bodies 
are  continually  forming  around  pretended  in- 
carnations. The  forms  of  worship  are  even 
more  diversified  than  the  sjstems  of  doctrine. 
The  neo-Brahmanic  religions  are  essentially 
idolatrous.  Sacred  symbols  also  plav  a  great 
port  Sacred  plants,  trees,  and  animals  receive 
worship.  There  are  many  private  religious 
observances  and  mystic  formul»  and  litanies, 
great  festivals  and  places  of  pilgrimage. 
Benares  is  the  holy  city,  the  Jerusalem  of  all 
the  sects,  ancient  and  modern.  It  has  2000 
sanctuaries  and  600,000  idols,  and  is  yisited  by 
thousands  of  pilgrims.  (On  Benares  see  A. 
Sherring,  The  Sacred  City  oft?ie  Hindve:  an 
Acc&uniof  Benares,  Ancient  and  Modem,  Lon- 
don, 18^;  ou  the  festivals,  Monicr  Will- 
iams, Mnduiem,  p.  181 :  on  the  centres  of 
pilgrimage,  the  same  work,  p.  177 ;  on  Jagtm- 
natn  in  particular,  Barth,  Bdigiona  of  India, 
p.  281 ;  Hunter's  Oriesa,  London,  1870-72, 
2  vols.  ;  RajendralBla  Mitra,  The  AnUquitiet 
of  Oriesa,  Calcutta,  187»-80.) 

A  complete  treatment  would  also  require  a 
discussion  of  the  religions  of  the  aboriginal 
anddravidian  peoples.  The  Mohammedans, 
Parsees,  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  and  mod- 
ern Christian  missions  are  treated  under 
other  heads.  On  the  northern  and  eastern 
frontier,  among  the  Tindhyas,  in  the  most 
inhospitable  regions  of  the  DeUian,  in  tho 
recesses  of  the  Ghats  and  Nilgherries,  are 
tribes  connected  with  Tliibetan  or  Dravidian 
races,  who  have  remained  distinct  and  have 
preserved  their  national  customs  and  religions. 
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They  have  no  literature,  aDd  the  aooounts  of 
observera  are  still  very  incomplete.  The 
ereater  Dra vidian  peoples  have  adopted  Uin- 
auism,  but  the  tribes  that  have  remained  dis- 
tinct, so  far  as  they  retain  primitive  usages, 
worship  divinities  representing  the  elementary 
X)owers  and  the  earth,  mostlv  female  and 
malignant,  ghosts  and  evil  spirits,  which  they 
appease  by  bloody  sacrifices  and  orgiastic  rites 
like  those  of  the  Shamans  of  Northern  Asia. 

The  remarliable  reform  movement  of  the 
firahmo-somaj  has  already  been  mentioned. 
(See  Brahmosomaj.) 

(On  the  general  subject  of  the  Indian  re- 
ligions, see  A.  Barth,  BeUgumB  of  India,  JQng. 
trans.,  London,  1882  |of  whose  work  this 
article  \&  largely  an  abndgment] ;  the  works 
of  H.  H.  Wilson,  12  vols.,  London,  1862-71, 
especially  vols.  i.  and  iL  ;  Monier  Willianos, 
jES/w2ui«77»  [London,  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge].)        W.  R.  Kabtin. 

^dians  was  the  name  given  by  Columbus 
to  the  native  race  of  America,  and  though  it 
originated  from  a  mistake,  it  has  been  re- 
tained. Without  entering  upon  any  charac- 
terization of  that  race,  historically  or  other- 
wise, a  rapid  survey  shall  here  be  given  of  its 
relation  to  Christianity  throughout  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  continent. 

L  The  Dominion  of  Canada  contains  110,- 
505  Indians  (1883),  occupying  various  stages 
of  civilization  in  the  various  provinces,  often 
even  in  the  same  province.  In  Quebec  thcv 
number  11,071,  and  are  Roman  Catholic,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  Weslcyans.  At  Oka,  in  the 
county  of  Two  Mountuns,  near  Montreal, 
547  IroquoU  were  settled  as  agriculturists,  and 
they  prospered.    But  thev  were  to  such  a  de- 

§ree  annoyed  by  the  land-grabbing  propensi- 
es  of  the  JesuiU,  that  in  1869  they  left  the 
Roman  Church  in  a  body  and  became  Wes- 
leyans.  They  built  a  church,  which,  of 
course,  was  destroyed  in  1875  by  the  French 
Catholics,  and  rebuilt  in  1876  bv  the  Enslish 
Protestants.  Their  own  chief  has  transmted 
the  New  Testament  for  them.  In  Ontario 
16,000  Indians  are  settled  on  the  reserves. 
Some  of  them  are  heathens,  some  Roman 
Catholics,  but  the  Methodists,  Anglicans, 
Presbyterians,  etc,  have  veij  successful  mis- 
sions among  them.  The  Methodists  alone 
have  4383  Indian  communicants.  In  New 
Brunswick  there  are  1438  Indians,  and  in 
New  Scotland  2200,  mostly  Micmacs  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Of  the  40,000  Indians  in 
Manitoba,  about  one  half  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity.  The  Anglican  Church 
has  established  6  episcopal  sees  here :  Win- 
nipeg, Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Moosoonee, 
Athabasca,  and  Mackenzie,  and  the  Method- 
ists have  several  flourishing  stations :  Nor- 
way House,  Edmonton,  etc.  Among  the 
86,000  Indiana  in  British  Columbia  the  Angli- 
can Church  maintains  8  episcopal  sees — Cale- 
donia, Columbia,  and  New  Westminster — and 
there  are  several  Methodist  stations. 

IL  T(ic  United  States  of  North  America 
contains  265,000  Indians,  of  whom  100,000 
are  Christians,  140.000  are  dressed,  and  66,407 
arc  settled  as  citizens,  paying  taxes  and  send- 
ing 7000  children  to  the  public  schools.    The 


first  society  for  missions  to  the  Indians  was 
formed  in  Boston,  1787.  In  1817  the  Ameri- 
can Board  and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
took  up  the  work,  in  1819  the  Methodists,  in 
1833  the  Presbyterians,  etc.  After  the  re- 
moval in  1888  oi  the  Indians  bevond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  proved  a  great  oisturbance  to 
the  missionary  work  so  well  begun,  the  two 
largest  bodies  of  Indians  in  the  United  States 
are  found  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  in 
California.  In  the  Indian  Territory  there 
live  68,000  "  civilized*'  and  24,000  "  savage" 
Indiuis,  belonging  to  the  Five  Nations: 
Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Chlckasaws, 
and  Seminolea,  or  remnants  of  Quapaws, 
Modocs,  Wiandottes,  Pawnees,  etc.  Among 
the  Cherokees  the  Baptists  have  6000  mem- 
bers, 45  churches,  2  high  sdiools,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament.  Among  the 
Seminoles  the  Baptists  and  the  Presbyterians 
have  8000  members,  who  contribute  $2500  a 
year  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  school. 
In  1860  President  Grant  left  the  appointment 
of  Indian  agents  to  the  missionary  societies 
and  church  corporations  among  them,  but  in 
1880  this  was  changed.  The  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia, numbering  about  85,000,  are  divided 
into  18  different  nations,  with  18  different  lan- 
guages. Franciscan  missionaries  worked  at 
one  time  among  them,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  Since  1878  the  Methodists,  the 
United  Presbyterians,  and  the  Quakers  have 
taken  care  of  them. 

III.  Central  America  and  Mexico  present  a 
somewhat  different  aspect.  Two  decades 
after  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  In  1482, 
the  aboriginal  population  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands  was  so  utterly  used  up  or  so  nearly 
destroyed,  that  Charles  V.,  in  1517,  saw  fit  to 
sanction  an  annual  importation  of  4000  ne- 
groes from  Africa,  and  now  almost  evexy 
trace  of  Indian  blood  has  disappeared.  On 
the  continent,  in  Guatemala,  Siem  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  the 
main  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Ind- 
ians and  half  •breeds.  The  former  are  often 
savages,  the  latter  always  Roman  Catholics. 
The  only  evanselical  church  in  the  whole  re- 
gion stands  at  San  Jo86,  Costa  Rica.  An  ag- 
gressive evangelical  mission  has,  however, 
been  begun  among  the  Indians  :  on  the  Mos- 
quito Coast  by  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who 
have  flourishing  stations  at  Blueflelds,  Rama. 
Bethania  (Tasbapuni),  Magdala^  etc.,  ana 
have  translated  parts  of  the  Bible  Into  Mos- 
quito ;  and  in  British  Honduras  by  the  Wes- 
lcyans and  other  denominations,  which  have 
their  stations  at  Belize.  A  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Maya  has  been  begun  by  the  Bap- 
tist, Kelly,  and  the  Methodist,  Fletcher. 

In  Mexico  the  chief  stock  of  the  population 
is  also  composed  of  half -sj^vage  Indians  and 
Roman  Catnolic  half-breeds.  For  centuries 
the  Jesuits  have  domineered  over  the  church 
in  Mexico,  and  rigidly  excluded  any  and 
every  evangelical  influence.  But  President 
Juarez,  himself  an  Indian,  expelled  them 
from  the  country,  established  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, and  laid  the  first  foundation  to  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  ;  and  durins  the  Isst 
two  decades  14  different  mission  societies  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  American  Board, 
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the  Metliodlst  Episcopal  Church,  the  Presbyte- 
rian 8oath,  the  Cumberland  Prenbyterians, 
the  Baptiats,  the  Quakers,  have  formed  264 
evangeUcal  congregations  in  the  country, 
with  90  ordained  ministers,  11  printing- 
presses,  12  periodicals,  and  16,60(i  church 
membm.  How  far  this  Is  a  mission  to  the 
Indians  and  how  far  it  is  a  mission  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  it  would  perhaps  be  imixM- 
Bible  to  ascertaitt. 

lY.  In  Sooth  America  the  aboriginal  Ind- 
ian population  is  still  larger  than  m  Central 
America.  In  Braeil  alone  there  live  more 
than  one  million  savaf^  Indians,  and  in  all 
the  Spanish  states  the  Indian  element  has  in- 
creased Tery  considerably  since  the  war  of 
independence,  1^09-24,  and  proved  a  most 
valuable,  if  not  a  veij  easy,  material  for  civ- 
ilization. As  a  significant  trait,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  two  cases  have  Indian  lan- 
guages— the  Quarani,  in  Paraguav,  and  the 
Chetjua,  in  Peru— been  very  widely  adopted 
also  by  the  white  men  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication. The  Christianization  of  these 
peoples  was  performed  chiefly  by  the  Jesuits, 
but  in  a  very  superficial  way.  An  active 
evangelical  mission  is  carried  on  in  Guiana, 
and  has  also  been  started  in  Patagonia. 

In  Dutch  Guiana  the  Moravian  Brethren 
have  won  one  of  their  greatest  victories.  In 
those  unhealthy,  wood-covered,  fever-stricken 
swamps  the  nidians  could  be  approached 
only  oy  canoe.  At  Bambey,  on  the  upper 
Surinam,  9  missionaries  were  buried  In  rapid 
succession.  Still,  in  1869,  the  station  of 
Paramaribo  had  charge  of  27,000  souls.  Ind- 
ians and  .  negroes.  In  British  Guiana, 
which  in  1891  comprised  79,900  Indians,  the 
missionary  work  is  done  by  English  soci- 
eties— the  8.  P.  O.,  the  Wesleyans,  etc.  A 
just  idea  of  the  character  of  the  population  in 
Mi  country  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 
that  though  there  are  in  all  only  254,000  in- 
habitaots,  there  immigrated,  from  1885  to 
1866.  or  were  imported.  65,796  Hindoos, 
12,681  Chinese,  18,355  negroes  from  Africa, 
27.076  Portucruese  from  Madeira,  20,588 
white-black-yellow-red  persons  from  the 
West  Indies,  etc.,  and  th^  have  to  be  taken 
care  of,  each  in  his  own  language  and  in  his 
own  way,  by  the  societies.  Among  the  Ind- 
ians, however,  the  work  is  generally  started 
by  an  independent  missionary. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  America  inde- 
pendent missionaries  have  formed  a  Ciuristian 
village  of  880  Jahgans  on  the  main  island  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  starting  points  have 
also  been  fixed  m  Patagonia,  at  C&rmen,  and 
Patagones,  and  at  Lota,  in  Southern  Chili. 

C.P. 

Xndiotion  is  a  method  of  noting  time, 
which  came  in  general  use  throughout  the 
Eoman  £mp!re  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th 
century,  and  originated  from  the  svstem  of 
taxation  established  by  Constantino  the  Great. 
He  ordered  that  for  fiscal  purposes  a  valua- 
tion of  propertv  should  be  made  every  15th 
year,  the  year  beginning  on  Sept.  1,  and  that 
the  assessment  should  be  fixed  according  to 
that  valuation  for  the  next  15  years.  Thxi& 
was  formed  a  cycle  in  which  it  was  very  easy 


to  distinguish  each  single  year  by  its  number, 
and  as  the  cycle  revolved  regularly,  a  con- 
venient method  of  noting  time  in  general  was 
obtained  by  adding  the  number  oi  the  cycle, 
begioning  from  Sept.  1,  812,  the  year  in 
which  Constantine,  after  the  defeat  of  Max- 
entlus,  came  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
whole  empire.  When  the  revolution  became 
uncertain  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  empire,  the  indiction  became,  of  courso, 
useless,  but  there  are  traces  of  it  even  so  far 
down  OS  the  9th  century.  The  Eastern  cus- 
tom of  placing  New  Year's  Day  on  Sept.  1 
originated  from  this  method  of  reckoning 
time. 

Zndnotion  is  the  ceremony  by  which,  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  the  temporalitiea  of  a  bene- 
fice is  conferred  upon  the  clergyman  ap- 
pointed. It  is  ffenerally  performed  by  the 
deacon,  who  leads  the  appointed  minister  to 
the  door  of  the  parish  church,  reads  the  epis- 
copal mandate,  and  gives  him  the  key,  after 
whidi  the  minister  opens  the  door  and  signi- 
fies his  taking  possession  of  the  church  by 
tolling  a  belL 

ZndolgvpoM  (Latin,  indfOgentia).  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  does  not  pretend  to  pos- 
sess any  power  with  respect  to  the  natural 
consequences  of  sin,  such  as  disease,  infamy, 
etc.,  but  she  does  claim  that,  with  respect  to 
those  punishments  which  God  infiicts  on  sin- 
ners, either  in  this  world  or  in  purgatory,  ab- 
solute Jurisdiction  has  been  conferred  npon 
her  through  Peter  by  Christ  with  the  power 
of  the  keys ;  and  on  basis  of  this  claim  she 

{grants  complete  or  partial,  general  or  particu- 
ar,  indulffences.  The  theology  of  this  doc- 
trine, with  its  opera  operata  and  ihetomrut 
operum  mpereroaationi$,  is  as  crude  as  it  is 
fantastic,  and  when  it  seduced  the  pope  to 
set  up  a  shop  and  actually  sell  indulgences, 
people  were  scandalized  b^nd  measure,  and 
the  Keformation  began.  Still,  the  Council  of 
Trent,  sefls.  25,  anathematized  all  opposition 
to  that  theology.  (See  l>eereta  antheniiea 
....  1668-18^,  edited  by  the  order  of  Leo 
XIIL,  Rome,  1888;  P.  A.  Maurel,  Dw  .46- 
lds&6,  Paderbom,  1862,  8th  ed.,  1884.) 

C.P. 

Tnfaltihility.  This  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church,  first  defined  by  the  Vatican  Council 
in  1870,  had  been  held  in  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct form  from  the  earliest  times,  but  with 
no  general  agreement  upon  the  nature  or  or- 
gan of  infallibility.  The  Roman  ideal  of  the 
church  naturally  tends  in  the  direction  of  the 
doctrine.  The  church  is  identified  with  the 
visible  church,  which  is  the  i^ent  which 
brings  the  soul  to  God  and  salvation.  When 
it  teaches,  it  must  therefore  teach  the  infalli- 
ble truth,  or,  since  there  is  nothing  else  upon 
which  the  soul  can  rely,  no  inner  communion 
with  €fod  apart  from  tiie  church,  there  will 
be  no  possibility  of  certainty  as  to  salvation, 
and  men  will  be  as  though  they  had  no  reve- 
lation and  salvation  whatever.  Tet  with  this 
dogmatic  tendency  was  early  Joined  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  facts  which  assisted  the  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  infallibility.  The 
first  general  councils  gradually  attained  the 
character  of  infallibility  by  the  natural  proo- 
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ess  bv  which  the  ancient  was  and  still  is  re- 
yered.  as  such.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  doc- 
trine of  infallibility  was  sometimes  reduced 
to  the  form  that  the  church  can  never  be 
without  the  truth,  though  it  exist  only  in  the 
mind  of  a  single  person.  During  the  papal 
schism  (1878-1400)  the  doctrine  was  broached, 
under  the  lead  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
that  a  ffeneral  council  cannot  err,  and  is  the 
rightful  judge  of  popes.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  though  not  claiming  infallibility,  acted 
upon  the  assumption  that  it  possessed  it. 

The  Vatican  Council  made  the  pope  the 
organ  of  the  church's  infallibility,  and  de- 
fined the  doctrine  in  the  following  words : 
"  We  teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma  di- 
vinely revealed :  that  the  Roman  pontiff, 
when  he  speaks  ez  eaihedra—xhat  is,  when  in 
discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor  and  doctor 
of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme, 
apostolic  authority,  'he  defines  a  doctrine  re- 
garding faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  uni- 
versal church,  by  the  divine  assistance  prom- 
ised to  him  in  blessed  Peter,  is  possessed  of 
that  infallibility  with  which  the  divine  Re- 
deemer willed  that  his  church  should  be  en- 
dowed for  defining  doctrine  regarding  faith 
or  morals ;  and  that,  therefore,  such  defini- 
tions of  the  Roman  pontiff  are  irref oriuable 
of  themselves  and  not  from  the  consent  of 
the  church."  According  to  Heinrich,  pro- 
fessor in  the  Archiepiscopal  Seminary  in 
Mainz  (Dogmatik,  ii.,  246  ff.),  the  following 
points  must  be  carefully  noted  :  (1)  The  de- 
cision must  affect  faith  or  morals.  DisdpU- 
nary  regulations  do  not  come  under  this  head. 
(2)  It  must  be  a  decision,  and  not  a  mere  tem- 
porary regulation.  (8)  It  must  be  ex  eaikedra, 
which  involves  the  following  points  :  (a)  It 
must  be  the  purpose  of  the  pope  to  issue  such 
a  decision,  (b)  He  must  act,  m  virtue  of  his 
official  character,  as  highest  teacher  of  the 
church,  (e)  He  must  purpose  to  utter  a  doc- 
trine which  is  to  binoi  the  church  as  an  un- 
changeable law.  (d)  He  must  do  this  in  per- 
fect freedom.  But  (4)  it  is  not  necessary  that 
any  particular  form  should  be  followed. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
pope.    (8m  Hase,  Bdndbueh  dsr  proU$tant- 

Kirehe,  Leipzig.  4th  ed. ,  1878  ;  and  the  dis- 
cussions of  Hefele  and  DoUinger  before  and 
after  the  Vatican  Council,  for  whose  Dogma- 
tic Decree  "  Concerning  the  Infallible  Teach- 
ing of  the  Roman  Pontiff,"  see  Schaff,  Creeds 
IL,  260-271.)  F.  H.  F. 

Znfiint  Oommonionf  the  administering  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  infants.  The  custom 
has  been  traced  t>ack  as  far  as  Cyprian  in  the 
8d  century,  and  seems  from  that  time  to  have 
become  well-nigh  universal.  Augustine  con- 
sidered the  sacrament  generally  necessary  to 
the  salvation  of  infants.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  while  not  oondemnlns  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  church,  yet  held  that  it  was  not  of 
obligation,  and  so  it  has  died  out  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  It  is  still  in  use  in  the  Greek 
Church,  and  amonff  the  Nestorians,  Jacobites, 
Armenians,  and  Maronites.  All  Protestants 
disown  it,  because  it  is  without  scripture 
authority,  and  infants  are  not  able  to  ex- 


amine themselves  and  so  discern  the  Lord's 
body.     .  T.  "W.  C. 

lahokt  MMsbanhip.  All  Psedobaptists 
consider  that  the  children  of  believers  are  by 
their  birth  members  of  the  dinrch,  a  fact  of 
whidi  baptism  is  the  formal  recognition  (see 
Subjects  of  Baptism,  p.  78).  They  rest  this 
view  upon  the  oneness  of  the  diurch  in  the 
Old  Dispensation  and  the  New,  the  scripture 
idea  of  the  family,  and  the  blessed  results 
that  follow  when  the  relation  is  properly  re- 
garded. Baptists,  on  the  contrary,  maintain 
that  the  churdi  consists  only  of  believers. 

T.  W.  C. 

In£uit  Regeneration.  The  possibility  of 
this  is  denieoDy  none  but  a  few  sectaries,  and 
is  inx>ven  by  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist,  who 
(Luke  i.  15)  was  '*  fiUed  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  his  mother's  womb."  The  Roman 
Church  and  some  Protestants  hold  that 
regeneration  is  wrought  whenever  baptism 
is  rightly  administered,  but  the  Reformed 
churches  in  general  consider  that,  while  this 
wondrous  cliAnge  may  take  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ordinance  and  should  be  ear- 
nestly prayed  for,  yet  it  does  not  follow  of 
necessity.  T.  W.  C. 

Znlant  Salvation,  or  the  fate  of  those  who 
die  in  infancy.  The  ancient  church  from  the 
4th  century  hdd  that  infants  dying  unbaptized 
were  not  saved.  Auffustine  taueht  the  same 
thing  more  vigorously,  yet  held  that  their 
sufferings,  though  eternal,  were  yet  bearable. 
The  Roman  Church  assigned  them  a  separate 
place  in  hell  called  limbus  irtfantum,  and 
there  was  mudi  dispute  whether  their  pain 
was  positive  (pema  ieneiu)  or  ne^tive  {pana 
datnni)^  the  loss  of  the  vision  of  God.  a  point 
which  the  Council  of  Trent  refused  to  de- 
cide. At  present  the  prevailing  view  of  Ro- 
manists is  that  they  suffer  only  the  lack  of 
the  beatific  vision.  In  agreement  with  this 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  representing  some  at 
least  of  the  Church  of  England,  said,  "It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  sustain  a 
loss  of  whatever  kind."  Zwingli  maintained 
that  all  who  died  in  infancy  were  elect,  and 
therefore  were  saved.  Calvin  and  the  Re- 
formed in  general  held  that  while  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  safety  of  the  infants 
of  godly  parents,  there  was  reason  to  fear 
concerning  others.  And  this  view  prevailed 
in  New  England  in  the  17th  century,  but 
with  exceptions.  Arminians,  in  accordance 
with  their  doctrine  that  original  sin  is  not 
punishable  apart  from  actual  transgression, 
taught  the  general  salvation  of  infants.  At 
the  present  time  this  view  is  dominant  through 
the  Protestant  world,  not  on  the  ground  of 
the  innocence  of  infants  (for  if  this  were  the 
case,  why  should  they  suffer  and  die  f),  but 
because  of  God's  gracious  election  and  Christ's 
ample  atonement.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not 
formulated  in  creeds  or  confessions,  because 
it  is  not  necessary  that  those  standards  should 
contain  anything  but  what  is  plainly  stated 
in  Scripture.  And  this  doctrine  is  not  so 
stated,  although  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
from  several  broad  utterances,  as,  for  exsm- 
pie.  the  assurance  that  **  where  sin  abounded 
grace  did  much  more  inbound  "  (Rom.  v.  20^ 
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or  our  Lord's  remark  in  regard  to  the  babes 
brought  for  his  blessing,  *'Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Qod  "  (Luke  xriii.  16).  Not  a 
f eW  of  those  who  h<^  the  belief  yerj  ftrmlj 
are  yet  persuaded  that  there  are  good  reasons 
why  a  more  explicit  statement  of  its  grounds 
was  not  made  In  the  letter  of  Scripture.  (See 
C.  P.  Krauth.  I^fan4  JSaiuUion  in  the  OaiDif^ 
istic  System,  Philadelphia,  1874)  T.  W.  C. 

hdBxiat  Cnasgjt  The^  of  the  early  church 
eomprised  the  reiidere,  sub  deacons,  exorcists, 
estimes,  acolytes,  siagers,  etc,  and  denoted 
an  intermediarr  position  between  the  holy 
orders  of  the  bishop,  the  priest,  and  the  dea- 
con on  the  one  side,  and  the  laymen  on  the 
other.  As  church  officials  they  received 
"  orders,"  but  not  at  the  altar  nor  in  ecclesi- 
astfcal  form,  and  only  by  the  priest.  They 
were  therefore  excluaed  from  all  sacerdotal 
functions,  and  even  forbidden  to  eater  the 
sanctuary  proper  or  touch  the  sacred  vessels. 

Xnfidelitsr  Is  a  general  term,  but  usually  de- 
notes the  position  of  those  who  deny  the 
claims  of  Christianity  as  a  revelation  from 
God.  The  Hst  of  its  advocates  is  a  lonr  one. 
Among  the  earliest  was  Oelsus  toward  the 
end  of  the  3d  century,  of  whose  work  we 
know  only  from  OHgen's  reply.  In  the  next 
century  appeared  Porphyry,  an  abler  man 
and  a  Neo-Platonist,  who  was  answered  by 
Eusebius,  but  only  eoanty  fragments  of  Por- 
phyry's work  remain.  Uierccles  (a.d.  806), 
a  Roman  proconsul,  sought  to  prove  Christ 
inferior  to  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  but  was  re- 
futed by  Eusebius.  The  Emperor  Julian 
(80d>  wrote  against  the  Christians,  and  was 
well  answered  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in 
whose  pa^  alone  are  preserved  any  portions 
of  Julian  s  treatise.  After  the  fall  of  pagan- 
ism literary  controversy  ceased  until  a  cen- 
tury after  the  Reformation,  when  infldelitv 
asserted  itself  in  the  school  of  the  English 
Deiste,  from  Lord  Herbert  of  Gherbury 
(1581-1648)  through  Blount  (1695),  Tohmd 
(laee).  Lord  Shaftesbury  (1711),  Collins  (1718), 
Woolston  (1727),  Matthew  Tindal  (1780), 
Chubb  (1736),  Morgan  (1787),  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke  (1764),  a  school  which  contained  many 
writers  of  learning  and  acumen,  whose  per- 
manent Infiaence,  nowever,  was  less  in  their 
own  country  than  on  the  continent,  where 
their  views  were  reproduced  in  the  form  of 
Rationalism.  Intermediate  between  these  was 
fhe  "  Encyclopndism'  '*  of  France.  The  wsjy 
for  this  was  prepared  by  the  pantheistic 
views  oi  Spinoza  (1633-77)  and  the  sceptical 
no^ns  set  forth  by  Bayle  in  his  Dictionary 
(1697),  and  still  more  by  the  hideous  corrup- 
tions of  church  and  state,  and  the  decay  of  a 
living  piety  in  both  Romanists  and  Protes- 
tants. Voltaire,  Diderot,  Condorcet,  and 
D'Alembert  were  heads  of  the  movement, 
which  was  characterized  more  by  wit,  verbal 
dexterity  and  sarcasm  than  by  solid  logic  and 
extensive  leamine.  Their  influence  was  verv 
ceat,  and  contributed  much  to  the  Frencn 
Revolution,  with  its  temporary  obscuration  of 
Christianity,  but  it  was  powerful  only  for  de- 
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stniction.  They  were  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  David  Hume  (1711-76),  but  the  atheism 
in  which  most  of  them  gloried  was  repulsive 
to  him,  since  he  professed  to  be  only  a  sceptio 
as  to  the  possibility  of  proving  miracles  or 
the  supernatural.  The  best  answer  to  Hume 
was  by  Campbell,  (hk  Mimda  (1762).  The 
G(erman  Rationalism,  although  largely  de* 
rived  from  French  and  especially  English 
sources,  was  greatlv  aided  by  the  decline  of 
Christian  life  and  laith  among  the  people,  a 
decline  which  the  Pietistic  movement  of 
Spener  and  Francke  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  had  failed  to  arrest.  This  took  two 
forms,  one  the  critical^  which,  as  set  forth  by 
Bemler,  Eicbhorn,  and  Paulus,  advanced  so 
far  as  to  deny  any  special  inspiration  in  the 
sacred  books,  and  to  cast  aside  their  distinctive 
doctrines,  while  exalting  Christ  as  a  teacher 
and  example.  Even  thisrenmant  wasgiven 
up  by  Reimarus,  whose  posthumous  wUfef^ 
biUtei  Fragments  were  published  by  Lessing 
(1774-78).  The  other  form,  the  ethical,  & 
represented  by  Kant  and  his  followers.  The 
EOnigsberg  philosopher,  by  making  the  in- 
finite and  the  absolute  mere  regulative  ideas 
not  to  be  grasped  by  the  finite,  removed  the 
incarnatioi^  from  its  true  place,  and  left  no 
room  for  redemption  and  grace  in  the  ordi- 
nary Christian  sense  of  those  terras.  Hence 
it  was  left  for  Schleiermacber  to  overturn 
this  m&e  naturalism  and  restore  historical 
Christianity  to  its  true  place. 

In  the  present  century  the  two  great  advo- 
cates of  infidelity  have  been  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss, 
who,  in  his  successive  writings,  gradually  ad- 
vanced from  a  respectful  rationalism  to  a 
complete  atheistic  evolutionism,  and  Ernest 
Renan,  a  learned  scholar  and  fascinating 
writer,  who  builds  his  view  of  the  universe 
upon  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  and  holds 
the  so-called  miracles  of  Jesus  to  have  been 
indispensable  to  his  success.  Opposers  of 
the  Scriptures  now  usually  call  themselves 
Agnostics,  and  their  chief  argument  is  the 
impossibifity  of  proving  the  supernatural. 
The  great  difflculty  in  their  way  is  the  person 
and  character  of  Jesus  of  Kazareth  as  set 
forth  in  the  Ck>spels.  His  miraculous  works 
are  so  interwoven  with  all  the  details  of  his 
life  that  they  cannot  be  separated  without 
extremest  violence,  and  even  after  this  sepa* 
ration  what  remains  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  on  any  rationalistic  bssis.  If  Jesus  has  a 
transcendent  place  in  history  and  is  the  ideal 
representative  and  guide  of  humanity,  he 
must  be  accepted  as  a  teacher  of  truth,  and  if 
so,  no  room  is  left  for  infid^ty.  Helpful  in 
the  study  of  the  general  subject  will  be  found 
lit.  under  Deism,  to  which  add :  Hagenbach, 
German  Bationaliem,  Edinburgh,  1866; 
Hurst,  HUtory  of  Batianalism,  New  York, 
1866  ;  John  Hunt,  Religioue  Thought  in  Eng- 
land, London,  1870-73,  8  vols. ;  Leslie 
Stephen,  Sist&ry  of  BngUth  Thought  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  1676.  2  vols.,  2d  ed., 
1880;  Lichtenberj^er,  Hietory  of  German 
Theologv  in  the  2f%neteenth  Century,  London, 
1890.  T.  W.  C. 

Xnfialty  {in  and^m'tum,  unlimited,  or  rather 
limitless).    This  word  has  been  the  source  of 
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much  controversy.  Some  maintain  that  the 
word  is  ft  name  for  a  mere  nesation,  and 
therefore  we  cao  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
it  means  or  contains.  Thus  Boethlas  (c  600) 
is  quoted  as  saying,  Infinitorum  nuUa  eog^ 
nitw  est,  Locke  held  much  the  same  view. 
It  was  held  also  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  And 
Sir  William  Hamilton  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  "  Uie  infinite  and  tne  absolute  are  only 
the  names  for  two  counter-imbecilities  of  the 
human  mind  transmitted  into  properties  of 
the  nature  of  things— of  two  subjectiye  negft- 
tives  converted  into  objective  negatives"  (J)itf- 
eussion$,  p.  21).  The  gist  of  the  argument  is 
that  infinity,  as  that  which  is  free  from  all 
possible  limitation,  must  include  the  sum 
total  of  all  things,  evil  and  fTOod;  that  it 
cannot  be  an  oblect  of  knowledge,  for  to 
know  is  both  to  limit  and  to  bring  into  rela- 
tion to  one  knowing  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  a 
Serson,  for  personal  consciousness  implies 
mitation  ana  change.  But  to  this  it  is  an- 
swered that  the  infinity  of  €k)d  does  not  in- 
volve his  identity  with  the  sum  of  existence, 
but  implies  simply  that  he  does  not  exist  in 
any  necessary  relation  to  finite  things  or 
beings,  and  that  whatever  limitation  of  the 
divine  nature  results  from  their  ecistence  is, 
on  the  part  of  Qod,  a  self-limitation.  And  as 
to  our  knowing  him,  as  Cudworth  says, 
"  truth  is  bigger  than  our  minds,''  and  whUe 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite,  we  may 
and  do  apprehend  it  in  contrast  with  the 
finite.  And  as  to  Ood's  personality,  that  fol- 
lows from  the  recognition  of  our  own  per- 
sonality as  havine  the  power  of  self-con- 
sciousness and  self-determination.  The  no- 
tion that  he  is  infinite  does  not  rise  from  an 
impotence  of  thought,  but  is  an  Intuitive  con- 
viction which  constitutes  the  basis  of  all 
other  knowledge.  The  logical  bewilderment 
on  this  subject  has  been  Justly  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  philosophers  have  started  from 
the  false  premiss  of  an  abstract  notional  *'  in- 
finite,'*  and  have  substituted  their  definition 
of  this  notion  in  the  place  of  the  true  Infinite 
Person  revealed  in  Scripture  and  in  conscious- 
ness as  the  first  cause  of  all  things.  When 
we  say  that  God  is  infinite  in  his  being  or 
his  knowledge  or  his  power,  we  mean  that 
his  essence  and  its  active  properties  have  no 
limitations  that  involve  impenections  of  any 
kind  whatsoever.  He  transcends  all  the 
limitations  of  time  and  space  ;  he  knows  all 
things  in  an  absolutely  perfect  manner. 

T.  W.  C. 

Znfralapsarian,  the  same  as  aublantarian. 
The  term  has  respect  to  the  order  oi  the  di- 
vine decrees  of  election  and  reprobation  or 
pneterition— that  is,  whether  they  preceded 
or  were  based  upon  the  fall  (laptus)  of  man. 
Supralapsarians  consider  that  Gkxi  for  his 
own  glory  determined  the  destinies  of  men  at 
or  before  their  creation ;  but  itjfra  or  aub- 
lapsarians  hold  that  the  Most  High  having 
decreed  to  permit  the  fall  of  man,  then,  in  the 
view  of  thb  deplorable  result,  did  choose  an 
innumerable  multitude  to  be  vessels  of  mercy, 
while  he  left  others  to  the  Just  punishment 
of  their  sins.  T.  W.  C. 

bfela  was,  in  clanlcal  langoage,  the  name 


of  a  band  of  red  and  white  stripes  which 
adorned  the  brow-  of  the  sacrificing  priest,  aa 
also  that  of  the  victim.  Thence  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  head-covering  of  the  Christian 
priest,  though  it  also  seems  to  have  been  ap* 
plied  to  other  ecclesiastical  vestments,  as,  for 
Instance,  the  eaaula  or  plaulta,  the  chasuble, 
probably  because  the  latter  in  some  forms  was 
provided  with  a  hood. 

Tngham,  B^^Jamla,  "  the  Torkshire  evan- 
gelist," and  founder  of  the  In^andtes ;  b.  at 
Osset,  near  Wakefield,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
York,  June  11,  1718  ;  d.  at  Aberford,  in  the 
same  region,  in  1772.  At  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  be  was  one  of  the  ''  Holy  Club"  or 
Methodists.  Ordained  in  1786,  he  went  with 
John  Wesley  to  Georgia,  and  in  1788  to  Herm- 
hut,  both  having  Joined  the  Moravians.  Ex- 
cluded from  church  pulpits,  he  pursued  an 
itinerant  ministry,  and  soon  had  organized 
50  societies.    In  1741  he  married  Lady  Mar« 

§aret  Hastings,  sister  of  the  earl  of  Hunting- 
on,  and  removed  from  his  birthplace  to 
Aberford.  In  1758  he  left  the  Moravians  and 
formed  a  sect  of  his  own,  of  whidd  be  be* 
came  overseer  or  bishop.  Members  were  ad- 
mitted by  laying  on  of  hands ;  they  celebrated 
the  communion  and  love-feast  monthly,  and 
had  a  curious  hymn-book  of  their  own. 
Without  formally  Joining  Wesley,  Ingham 
was  in  fellowship  with  him,  and  attended  his 
conference  in  1755.  In  1750  he  accepted  the 
tenets  of  GUs  and  Sandeman  ;  in  consequence 
of  this  but  18  of  his  80  societies  adhered  to 
him,  many  of  them  becoming  Dakite8--a 
Scotch  sect  holding  moderate  Bandemanlan 
opinions.  In  1878  six  of  the  Inghamite  soci- 
eties survived.  Ingham  was  a  man  of  consis- 
tent life  and  unflagging  aseal.  His  views  were 
set  forth  in  A  DUimrae  on  ths  Faith  and  Mopa 
nf  the  Ooapet,  Leeds,  1768,  4th  ed.,  1822. 
(See  Tyerman's  Oxford  Msthodkta,  London, 
1878.)  P.  M.  B. 

Ingnlphns,  b.  in  London  about  1080 ;  d.  at 
Crowland,  Lincolnshire,  Dec.  16,  1109;  be- 
came secretary  to  William  of  Normandy  in 
1051,  and  was  by  him  made  abbot  of  Crow- 
land  in  1076.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  HMoria  Monaaterii  OroylandensU 
(650-1091),  but  after  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  had 
shown,  Quarterip  Bevies,  Sept.,  1826,  to 
what  extent  this  book  has  been  interpolated, 
it  lost  its  prestige  as  a  historical  document. 
It  was  continued  by  Peter  of  Blois,  and 
then  by  three  others  down  to  1486.  For 
text  see  vol.  ii.  of  Hardy's  Bn,  Brit,  medii 
cBfd  Script,  IT,  (London,  1865),  Eng.  trans.,  in 
Bohn's  Antiqtiarian  lAbrary,  by  H.  T.  Qiley 
(London,  1854). 

Inheritance   among   the   Babrowi.      In 

cases  in  which  there  were  no  children,  the 
brother,  the  paternal  uncle,  or  the  nearest 
kinsman  inherited  (Num.  xxvii.  9).  If  there 
were  no  sons,  daughters  inherited,  but  other- 
wise not,  and  then  they  had  to  marry  in  thefr 
own  tribe  (Num.  xxvii.  1-11,  86).  Of  the 
sons  the  firstborn  received  a  double  portion 
(Deut.  xxi.  15-17),  but  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture might  be  forfeited  (Gen.  xxv.  81, 
xlviii.  17,  xUx.  8).  The  sons  of  concubhies 
received  only  presents   (<3en.  zzv.  5),  and 
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those  of  harlots  nothing  (Judges  xi.  2).  As 
Jehovah  was  considered  the  true  own«r  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  the  right  to  dispose  finally 
of  property  in  real  estate  belonged  to  him  and 
not  to  the  incidental  person  who  for  the  mo- 
ment held  it.  Every  jubilee  year,  conse- 
quently, that  kind  of  property  returned  to  the 
heirs  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ffiven  by 
the  original  distribution  of  the  landf  among 
the  12  tribes. 

Iiilqiiiljr-    Bee  Bnr. 

Inn,  Th0,  of  the  Old  Testament  was  simply 
the  halting-place  of  the  caravan,  selected  oe- 
cause  it  offered  water  and  pasture.  Of  build- 
ings there  were  none ;  if  the  traveller  chose 
to  stop  there  for  the  night,  he  had  to  unpack 
And  pitch  his  tent.  In  i^ew  Testament  times 
khans  or  caravansaries  had  come  into  exist- 
ence, but  they  were  not  'business  enterprises, 
like  the  modem  hotel ;  thev  were  erected  by 
benevolent  persons  and  offered  nothing  but 
shelter  and  water.  They  consisted  of  a  large 
square  buiklioff,  constructed  around  an  open 
courtyard  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre. 
There  was  a  host,  but  he  was  a  public  official 
rather  than  a  caterer.  In  Luke  x.  84  is  men- 
tioned an  inn,  however,  in  which  the  traveller 
could  have  food  and  other  accommodations. 

Innmr  Mission.  The  name  given  in  Ger- 
many to  a  vigorous  effort  to  reach  the  classes 
that  have  fallen  away  from  the  Cliristian 
faidi  and  life,  by  preaching  the  gospel  and  by 
Tarioas  other  agencies  of  a  religious  or  chari- 
table kind.  The  effort  began  with  Fliedncr 
in  his  institutions  at  Kaiscrswerth,  but  was 
further  developed  by  Wichem,  who  gave  the 
name  to  the  enterprise  at  the  Kirchentag  held 
at  Wittenberg  in  1B48.  Then  was  formed 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Inner  Mission 
of  the  German  Protestant  Church.  The 
movement  met  with  much  opposition,  but 
gradually  won  the  sympathy  of  Christians  of 
all  classes.  It  includes  schools  for  cripples, 
houses  of  refuge,  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
poor,  Sunday-schools,  young  men's  associa- 
tions, the  training  of  servants,  promotion  of 
Sunday  observance,  and  other  forms  of  Chris- 
tian work.  It  is  in  no  respect  under  state 
control,  and  all  its  enterprises  are  sustained 
by  voluntary  contribution.  It  is  not  so  much 
an  organization  as  an  impulse  working  itself 
out  in  various  channels  for  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. There  are  in  different  parts  of  the 
land  committees  under  whose  guidance  evan- 
gelists, colporteurs*  and  other  officers  are  edu- 
cated and  trained,  but  these  committees  are 
not  dependent  upon  any  central  power.  (See 
Zezschwitz,  Innere  Mtmon,  Frankfort,  1864  ; 
Beck,  In,  Mis.,  Augsburg,  1874.)  T.  W.  C. 

Ximooesit  is  the  name  of  18  popes.  1.  402- 
March  12,  417,  was,  according  to  Jerome,  a 
son  of  his  predecessor,  Anastasius  I.  The 
leadiog  principle  of  his  policy  was  the  exten- 
sion and  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  the  head  of  the  whole 
Christendom,  but  the  authority  he  thus 
daimed  and  assumed  he  used  with  Justice 
and  discrimination.  He  defended  Chrysos- 
tom  against  Theophilus,  Jerome  against  JPela- 


fius,  etc  The  siege  and  capture  of  Rome 
y  Alaric,  one  of  the  horrors  of  history,  oc- 
curred in  410,  but  the  anecdote  told  bv  Zosi- 
mus  that,  when  the  pli^e  and  the  famine 
were  at  their  worst  in  the  beleaguered  city. 
Innocent  allowed  the  inhabitants  to  try  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  the  pagan  gods  by  sacri- 
fices and  prayers,  is  an  impossibuity.  See  his 
letters  in  Migne,  I\it.  Lot,  XX.  :  Langen,  Oe- 
achieht$  d,  rom*  Kircke  bis  Leo  L  Bonn,  1881. 
2.  (Qragoxlo  de"  Papi  or  Paparesohi)  Feb. 
14,  1180-49cpt.  23, 1148.  His  election  was  ac- 
companied with  some  irregularities,  and  when 
an  anti-pope,  Anacletus  U.,  was  elected  and 
established  in  Rome,  he  was  compelled  to 
flee.  France,  however,  and  Ensland  and 
Germany  declared  in  his  favor.  Lothaire  made 
two  campaigns  to  Italy,  and  Bernard  of 
Clairveaux  preached  against  the  anti-pope  in 
Milan  and  even  in  Rome.  Nevertheless  the 
schism  was  not  healed  until  the  death  of  Ana- 
cletus, 1188.  Then  followed  a  series  of  un- 
seemly political  squabbles  with  Tiyoli,  Roger 
II.  of  Sicily,  Louis  VII.  of  France,  etc. 
Abelard  and  Arnold  of  Bresda  were  con- 
demned. His  letters  are  found  in  Migne, 
Pat,  Lat,  CLXXIX.  8.  (Landoa  of  Saasa) 
Sept.  29, 1179,  was  the  4th  anti-pope  set  up 
against  Alexander  III.,  but  was  sofd  to  him 
by  his  own  supporters  and  shut  up  in  the 
monastery  La  Cava.  1180.  8.  (Lotaxlo) 
Feb.  22,  119B-July  16, 1216,  a  son  of  Count 
Trasimund  of  Segni,  and  a  Roman  lady, 
Claricia,  of  the  family  of  the  Scotti,  was  bom 
in  1160  and  made  a  cardinal  in  1190  by  his 
uncle,  Clement  III.,  but  llyed  in  literary  re- 
tirement under  the  papacy  of  CoBlestine  III., 
who  belonged  to  the  rival  family  of  the  Or- 
sini.  Immediately  on  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  throne  he  subdued,  with  eminent  suc- 
cess, all  the  unruly  elements  in  the  city  of 
Rome  and  the  papal  states ;  conauered  Spo- 
leto  and  Perugia ;  was  appointea  regent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  during  the  minority  of 
Frederick  by  the  will  of  his  mother,  Con- 
stance, the  widow  of  the  Emperor  VLenrj  VI. 
(d.  Nov.  27,  1198),  and  stood  forth  as  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  national  party  in 
Italy.  In  the  contest  between  Philip  of 
Suabia  and  Otto  IV.  in  Germany,  he  sidecl 
first  with  one  and  then  with  the  other,  just  as 
either  of  them  proved  more  subservient  to  his 
purposes,  and  when  Otto,  after  being  crowned 
emperor,  tried  to  evade  his  obligations,  Inno- 
cent put  him  under  the  ban  and  had  Frederick 
of  Sicily  elected  in  his  place,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Bouvines,  July  27,  1214,  duly  pro^ 
claimed  emperor.  Still  more  high-handed 
and  no  less  successful  was  his  interference  ia 
English  affairs.  The  quarrel  with  John 
Lackland  was  occasioned  by  the  appointment 
of  Stephen  Lanc^n  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  ana  the  king  was  finally  com- 
pelled literally  to  throw  himself  in  the  dust 
before  the  archbishop  and  to  surrender  hla 
kingdom  to  the  pope,  1218,  only  receiving  U 
back  as  a  fief  for  which  he  bound  himself  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute.  Innocent  was  a  mas- 
ter in  handling  the  terrible  weapons  of  the 
ban  and  the  interdict ;  he  never  once  missed 
his  aim.  Philippe  Auguste  of  France  he 
thoroughly  humiliated  and  compelled  tO"  re- 
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ceive  back  his  wife,  Ingeborg,  whom  he  had 
repudiated  without  cause,  and  Alfonso  IX. 
of  Gaslile  and  Peter  of  Aragon  fared  no  better. 
The  latter,  as  well  as  Bancho  of  Portugal,  de- 
clared himself  a  vassal  of  the  pope.  When 
Innocent  called  himself  the  Ticar  of  Christ  he 
meant  it  literally ;  he  was  in  full  earnest 
when  he  applied  to  himself  the  words,  "  All 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  earth," 
and  he  acted  up  to  them.  He  was  scandal- 
ized when  the  fourth  crusade  turned  out  a 
campaign  against  Constcmtinople,  but  when  a 
Latin  empire  was  established  and  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  appoint  a  patriarch  in  Con- 
stantinople, he  changed  his  mind,  and  soon 
he  alBo  changed  the  direction  of  the  crusades, 
which  were  now  sent  to  Livonia  and  Esthonia 
or  against  the  Albigenses  and  Waldensians. 
In  the  last  year  before  his  death,  1215.  he 
summoned  the  fourth  Council  of  the  Lateran. 
Fifteen  hundred  ecclesiastics,  among  whom 
two  Oriental  x>atriarch8,  400  archbishops  and 
bishops,  etc.,  besides  representatives  of  kings 
and  princes,  were  present,  but  the  proceedings 
were  verv  simple ;  the  dicta  of  the  pope  were 
read  ana  then  the  audience  subscribed ;  it 
was  an  expression  of  the  closest  concentra- 
lion  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  pope 
which  history  has  seen.  His  writings  are 
found  in  Migne,  Plat  Lai,  CCXIV.-CCXVII. ; 
his  life  was  written  by  Hurler,  Hamburg, 
1841-43,  4  vols.  ;  Delftzsch,  Breslau,  1878, 
and  Breschar,  Freiburg,  1883.  4.  (Sinibald 
de'  Fiesohi)  June  25,  1243-Dec.  7.  1254, 
a  native  of  Qenoa,  fought  desperately  but 
without  success  against  the  Hohenstaufens. 
He  was  an  excellent  jurist,  and  his  Appa- 
ratus in  quinque  Libros  DecreUiUum  is  con- 
sidered an  autnority  on  canon  law,  and  has 
often  been  printed.  6.  (Peter  of  Tarantasia) 
Jan.  21-June  22, 1276,  a  native  of  Burgundjr, 
France,  was  a  learned  man  and  a  volumi- 
nous writer  on  theology  and  philosophy.  His 
collected  works  appeared  at  Tolosa,  1651, 
4  vols.  (See  E.  Pascalien,  Origins  du  Inno- 
cent F.,  Annecy.  1889.)  6.  (Stephan  Aubert) 
Dec.  18,  1352-Sept.  12,  1862,  b.  at  Mons,  in 
the  diocese  of  Limoges,  Belgium,  was  ono 
of  the  best  popes  of  the  Avignon  period,  and 
introduced  many  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  church.  He  sent  Cola  di  Rienzi 
to  Rome  to  pacify  the  city  and  negotiated  the 
peace  of  Bretigny  between  England  and 
France,  but  lost  influence  In  Germany  by  the 
issue  of  the  Qolden  Bull  by  Charles  lY.  in 
1856,  which  regulated  the  election  of  the  Ger- 
man king  so  as  to  prevent  the  pope  from  in- 
terfering. (See  Wernusky,  Oesckichte  Karla 
IV.,  Vienna,  1883.  7.  (Ooslmo  de  MigUor- 
aU)  Oct.  17,  1404-Nov.  6,  1406,  a  Neapolitan 
by  birth,  was  pope  in  Rome,  while  Benedict 
XIII.  was  pope  at  Avignon.  8.  (Oiovanni 
BattisU  Oibo)  Aug.  24,  3484-July  25,  1492, 
a  native  of  GI«noa,  called  the  Father  of 
Rome,"  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  with  orgies  in  the 
Vatican ;  received  an  annual  pension  of 
40,000  ducats  from  the  Sultan,  Bajazet  II., 
for  keeping  his  brother,  Djem,  safely  shut  up 
in  a  Roman  dungeon,  supported  by  his  bulls 
Sprenger,  in  his  hunt  after  witches  in  Qer- 
many,  and  Torquemada,  in  his  perfection  of 


the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  and  tried  to  prolong 
his  life  by  a  drink  prepared  by  a  Jewi»h  phy- 
sician from  the  blood  of  three  young  boys 
bought  for  the  purpose.  (See  Creighton^  Hist- 
ory of  the  Papa^eu  during  the  Period  of  the  i?«- 
formation,  London  and  Boston,  1882  sq.,  l.c^ 
9.  (OioTannl  Antonio  Facchinetti)  Oct.  2T- 
Dec.  80,  1591,  a  native  of  Bologna,  took  the 
side  of  Philip  II.  against  Henry  IV.  10. 
(Giovanni  BattisU  Pamphili)  Sept.  15,  164^ 
Jan.  5,  1655,  a  Roman  by  birth,  stood  com- 
pletely under  the  command  of  his  sister-in- 
law.  Donna  Ol^mpia  Haidalchina,  andwas, 
like  her,  principally  engaged  in  getting  as 
much  money  as  possible  out  of  the  situation. 
While  she  sold  otfices  on  small  monthly  pay- 
ments, his  sale  of  pardons  to  criminals  con- 
victed' by  the  courts  of  Rome  brought  him  in 
more  than  a  million.  He  protested  against 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  and  condemned  Jan- 
sen's  book  on  Augustine.  (See  Archibald 
Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  London,  1748-66, 
7  vols.— 1.  c.)  11.  (Benedetto  Odeschalchi) 
Sept.  21,  1676-Auff.  12,  1689,  b.  atComoin 
Northern  Italy.  He  condemned  65  proposi- 
tions of  the  Jesuit  morals,  hesitated  for  a  long 
time  to  confirm  the  Inquisition's  condemna- 
tion of  6B  propositions  bv  Molino,  and  took  a 
great  interest  in  Spinola  s  plans  for  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Protestantism  and  Catholi- 
cism. His  orthodoxy  was  consequently  sus- 
pected by  the  Ultramontanists.  For  his 
opposition  to  the  Gallican  **  liberties,''  see 
article  Gai.lioai7I8M,  and  Michaud,  Louis 
XIV,  et  Innocent  XL  12.  (Antonio  Pignatelli) 
July  12,  1691-8ept.  27, 1700,  a  Neapolitan  by 
birih,  was  a  disciple  of  Innocent  XI. ;  introduc- 
ed many  excellent  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  the  churdi,  and  brousht  the  controversy 
with  the  Gallican  Church  to  a  satisfactory 
issue.  In  the  controversy  between  Bussuat 
and  Fenelon  concerning  quietism,  he  decided 
in  favor  of  the  former.  (See  Libouroux,  Con' 
troverse  entre  Bossuet  et  Fenelon,  Paris,  1876. 
(13.  Michel  Angelo  Ooceti)  May  8. 1721March 
7,  1724,  a  Roman,  was  a  decided  adversary 
of  the  Jesuits  and  forbade  them  to  receive 
new  members  into  the  order.  C.  P. 

Innocents'  Day,  a  church  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  the  massacre  of  the  innocent 
at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  16),  who  are  considered 
as  the  first  Christian  martyrs.  It  falls  on 
Dec.  28  and  is  celebrated  in  the  Roman, 
Anglican,  and  Episcopal  churches.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Irenai-us  and  Cyprian. 

In  partibus  infidellom,  "  in  heathen  coun- 
tries," is  an  ecclesiastical  term  corresponding 
to  titularis.  As  the  Roman  Church  never  in 
principle  gives  up  a  place  of  which  it  once 
has  come  into  possession,  it  continues  to  ap- 
point bishops  to  sees  which  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  "infidels,"  f.«.,  generally  Mo- 
hammedans, and  have  no  more  a  Christian 
congregation,  and  these  titular  bishops,  or 
bishops  in  partihus  infidelittm,  are  general!  v 
sent  out  to  assist  bishops  who  find  it  diificuft 
to  take  proper  care  of  their  dioceses. 

Inquisition.  The  Roman  Church  claims 
for  herself  the  office  of  sole  authoritative 
teacher  of  mankind  in  religious  thinp,  and 
derives  the  same  from  the  divine  institution. 
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Ail  men  are  bound  in  duty  to  hear  her,  and 
she  has  the  right  and  duty  to  compel  them  to 
hear  when  they  will  not.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  idea,  the  original  discipline  of 
the  church,  whereby  the  erring  were  led  back 
to  the  confession  and  voluntary  abandonment 
of  their  errors,  has  developed  into  an  inquisi- 
torial system,  incorporated  in  a  special  organ- 
ization known  as  the  Holy  Office,  or  the  In- 
quisition {Ifiqitisitio  hereUca  pramtaiisy  It 
has  the  duty  of  discovering  and  of  punishing 
such  as  Hhall  stray  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bomin  Church. 

The  first  officers  who  were  appointed  to 
deal  especially  with  heresy  were  appointed 
upon  occasion  of  the  Novatian  controrersies 
in  the  dd  century.  Theodosius  (382)  was  the 
first  to  make  death  the  penalty  of  a  heresy, 
but  this  was  against  the  judgment  of  the 
principal  church  teachers.  Leo  I.  approved 
the  death  sentence.  After  this  time,  discip- 
line grew  lax,  and  the  Council  of  Terragona 
(516)  and  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemairne 
commanded  the  courts  to  interfere.  The 
Cathari  in  the  south  of  France,  and  like 
morements  in  Italy,  called  out  the  activity  of 
tiie  diurch  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries ; 
and  under  Innocent  III.  the  bishops  were 
specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  searching 
out  and  punishing  heretics.  The  whole  popu- 
lation 01  a  diocese  might,  if  necessary,  Ve  put 
under  oath  to  deliver  up  heretics. 

In  1229  the  Council  of  Toulouse  created 
Innocent's  arrangements  into  a  regular  in- 
quisitorial system.  Archbishops  and  bishops 
should  appoint  two  or  three  special  priests, 
and  if  necessary  additional  laymen,  to  search 
out  heretics,  and  to  imprison  them  and  their 
defenders.  To  conceal  a  heretic  was  to  for- 
feit all  property.  The  house  in  which  a 
heretic  was  found  was  to  be  destroyed. 
Heretics  who  should  voluntarily  repent  were 
to  be  set  free,  though  obliged  to  leave  their 
homes  and  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress.  In- 
voluntary recantations  were  punished  by  im- 
prisonment. Absence  from  the  yearly  obliga- 
tory confession  was  a  proper  ground  for  sus- 
picion of  heresy. 

Under  this  system  great  zeal  was  displayed, 
but  the  results  did  not  correspond  to   the 

gipal  desires.  In  1282  Gregory  IX  put  the 
ominlcans  in  charge  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Germany,  Ara^on,  and  Austria,  and  they 
were  largely  identified  with  the  institution 
thereafter.  St.  Louis,  the  French  king,  made 
it  the  special  duty  of  the  secular  magistrates 
to  punish  those  condemned  by  the  spiritual 
tribunal  without  delay.  In  1235  it  was  made 
ecclesiastical  law  that  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses a^nst  an  accused  person  should  not 
be  made  Known  to  him.  This  was  confirmed 
by  Innocent  IV.  in  1254.  Other  heretics  and 
Criminals  might  be  witnesses.  Confessions 
might  be  extorted  by  torture.  But  limits  had 
soon  to  be  put  to  the  course  of  the  inquisitors 
under  thete  rules  by  kings  and  popes  The 
definition  of  heresy  was  enlarged  to  include 
disrespect  to  the  cross  and  to  the  clergy,  and 
many  other  offences,  such  as  witchcraft. 
The  punishments,  besides  death,  included  the 
galleys,  imprisonment,  loss  of  civil  rights, 
etc    The  property  of  the  condemned  was 


confiscated,  and  to  stimulate  the  activity  of 
the  Inquisition,  Innocent  IV.  (1252)  gave  two 
thirds  of  it  to  the  Inquisition  itself,  and  later 
it  was  all  given  to  the  same.  So  hateful  did 
the  Holv  Office  become  at  last  to  the  people, 
that  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  schism  and  coun- 
cils, it  disappeared,  to  be  renewed  by  Paul 
IV.  in  1557. 

The  Inquisition  appeared  in  Germany  first 
about  1231.  It  played  no  great  part  in  public 
events,  effected  something  In  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  was  finally  put  to  an  end 
by  Maria  Theresa.  Its  greatest  field  of  activ- 
ity was  found  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  was 
set  up  in  Spain  in  the  18th  century.  It  was 
employed  first  in  Aragon,  and  there  especially 
a^nst  the  Moors  and  the  Jews.  Various 
efforts  have  been  made  by  Catholics  to  save 
their  church  from  the  odium  of  the  evil  deeds 
of  the  Inquisition  in  this  country,  as  by 
Hefele,  who  said  it  was  more  a  civil  than  an 
ecclesiastical  institution.  But  the  Spanish 
nation  found  the  Inquisition  already  in  exist- 
ence, it  did  not  create  it ;  and  the  peculiar 
'features  of  its  proceedinj^  which  maide  it  £0 
infamous  were  all  sanctioned  by  papal  au- 
thority. The  numbers  of  those  who  suffered 
under  its  cruelty  may  have  l?een  exaggerated, 
OS,  for  example,  in  ascribing  2000  executions 
to  Torquemada  during  the  first  year  of.  his 
incumbency,  but  the  picas  for  its  relative  hu- 
manity seem  like  a  bitter  sneer.  Eymericus 
was  44  years  general  inquisitor  in  Aragon 
(d.  1399).  After  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had 
come  to  the  throne  of  combined  Castile  and 
Aragon,  the  Inquisition  was  established 
anew,  and  Morillo  and  San  Martino  were  put 
at  its  head.  Torquemada  soon  became  in- 
quisitor-general, and  his  cruelty  spread  terror 
on  every  side.  But  the  king  sustained  him 
and  made  use  of  the  system  to  extend  his 
power.  Torquemada  compelled  all  Jews 
who  would  not  become  Christians  to  emigrate 
in  1492.  Diego  Deza  (inquisitor  1499-1509) 
executed  the  same  sentence  upon  the  Moors. 
Ximenez  was  inquisitor  from  1507  to  1517. 
Under  him,  according  to  Llorente,  2536  died, 
1368  were  burned  in  effigy,  and  47,263  pun- 
ished in  other  ways.  The  whole  process  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  supposition  that  if  a  man 
was  accused,  he  must  be  guilty.  Torture 
was  freely  employed.  If  an  accused  person 
died  of  his  sufferings,  he  was  burned  in 
effigy.  The  secular  arm  performed  the  exe- 
cution in  an  auto  dafi  (act  of  faith),  which 
was  made  a  festal  occasion.  The  Reforma- 
tion, which  gained  some  influence  in  Spain, 
furnished  the  Inquisition  with  new  victims. 
Under  Philip  II.  the  Inquisition  had  every- 
thing its  owd  way.  This  king  renewed  the 
provision  which  rewarded  an  informer  from 
the  property  of  the  accused.  In  1588  the 
Irul^  librorum  prohilntorum  was  begun. 
The  years  1559  and  1560  were  the  height  of 
this  anti-Reformation  activity.  From  that 
time  the  Inquisition  was  of  less  importance, 
but  was  not  finally  suspended  till  1834. 
Meantime  it  had  been  a  principal  means  of 
driving  some  of  the  best*  classes  of  its  inhab- 
itants from  the  country,  of  crippling  its  liter- 
ary and  scientific  life,  and  helping  to  reduce 
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it  to  the  insignificant  position  it  now  holds  in 
Europe. 

In  Portugal  the  Inquisition  had  a  similar 
history,  and  was  suppressed  by  John  VI. 
(1818-26).  It  was  introduced  mto  Italy  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  IX.  (1870-78),  suppressed 
the  tendencies  to  Protestantism  with  bloody 
hand,  and  endures  formally  to  this  day. 
The  chief  branch  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
was  that  in  the  Netherlands,  where  under 
Margaret  of  Parma,  but  especially  under  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  thousands  of  men  were  slaugh- 
tered. The  result  was  the  independence  of 
Holland  purchased  with  incredible  toils,  and 
the  complete  Catholicization  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  The  Inquisition  was  also  ac- 
tive in  America,  for  it  was  early  introduced 
from  Spain,  and  converted  Mexico,  Cartha- 

Sna,  and  Lima  into  regions  of  terror.  (See 
.  0.  Lea,  Hiatcry  of  the  Inquintion,  New 
York,  1889,  8  vols.  Cf.  Paul  Forster,  Der 
JSinfliiM  der  Inquiaition  anfdat  geiatipe  Lehen 
und  die  LUteratur  der  Spanien,  Berlin.  1890.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Iniplnition  and  Revelation.  These  two 
things,  although  often  confounded,  are  radi- 
cally distinct.  Revelation  means  the  com- 
munication of  truth  from  heaven,  while  in- 
spiration refers  to  the  infallible  record  of  such 
revelations.  Abraliam  had  many  visions,  but 
was  not  inspired  to  record  any  of  them,  and 
Matthew  had  no  revelations,  yet  was  inspired 
to  write  his  memoir  of  Christ. 

The  early  fathers  presupposed  the  fact  of 
Inspiration,  though  tfiey  described  it  in  vari- 
ous ways,  but  the  doctrine  was  not  well 
defined  until  after  the  Reformation.  Luther 
and  his  compeers  emphasized  the  authoritv 
of  Scripture,  which  all  Protestants  admittea, 
without  discussing  the  character  of  its  in- 
spiration, but  in  tne  following  centuries  the 
tneme  was  greatly  agitated,  and  the  FhrmtUa 
(hnaensus  Selvetiea  (1675),  very  different  from 
the  creeds  of  the  16th  century,  none  of  which 
defined  the  subject,  ppshed  the  doctrine  to 
its  furthest  limits,  ana  claimed  that  even  the 
vowel- points  were  inspired — an  extreme  to 
which  very  few  now  are  willing  to  go. 

Theories  :  1.  The  Mechanical,  held  by  Calo- 
Tins  and  Quenstedt,  and  even  by  the  judicious 
Hooker,  who  said  of  the  penmen  of  Scripture, 
••  They  neither  spoke  nor  wrote  any  words  of 
their  own,  but  uttered,  syllable  by  svllablc, 
as  the  Spirit  put  it  into  their  mouths.  But 
this  makes  no  allowance  for  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  human  authors,  and  leaves  their  differ- 
ences of  tone,  manner,  and  style  wholly  unex- 
plained. 2.  The  Partial,  which  confines  the 
inspiration  to  the  doctrines  taught  or  to  the 
thinffs  naturally  unknown  to  the  writers.  So 
GroUus,  Clericus,  Dr.  Ladd,  and  others.  If 
this  be  true  we  should  need  divine  help  to 
draw  the  line  between  what  is  inspired  and 
what  is  not.  8.  The  Varied,  which  supposes 
degrees  of  inspiration,  stretching  from  mere 
superintendence  up  to  immediate  oUggestion 
(Bishop  Wilson,  Dick,  Henderson,  and  others), 
a  theory  liable  to  the  difficulty  Just  suggested, 
and  one  that  sadly  diminishes  the  authority 
of  the  Word.  4.  The  lUuminatum  view, 
which  supposes  in  the  sacred  writers  only  an 


extraordinary  degree  of  the  spiritual  influence 
common  to  all  believers,  the  difference  being 
one  of  quantity,  not  quality  (Coleridge,  Ar- 
nold, F.  W.  ftobertson;,  whereas  the  familiar 
cases  of  Caiaphas  and  Balaam  show  that  men 
can  speak  under  divine  influence,  yet  not 
only  without  eminent  grace,  but  without  any 
degree  of  it  at  all.  6.  Plenary,  which  insists 
that  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  the  Word  of  God, 
and  in  every  part  of  it  is  of  divine  authority. 
One  portion  is  Just  as  much  inspired  as  an- 
other, although  these  portions  may  differ  very 
much  in  intrinsic  importance  and  practical 
usefulness.  The  men  who  wrote  were  not 
perfect  men,  neither  were  they  masters  of  all 
Knowledge,  but  for  the  work  given  them  to 
do  they  were  divinely  influenced  so  as  to 
make  no  mistake.  How  this  influence  Waa 
exerted  no  one  knows.  It  did  not  make  them 
machines,  nor  did  it  obliterate  their  human 
characteristics,  but  it  so  guided  them  that 
their  work  was  unerring  and  authoritative. 
Thus  the  divine  and  the  human  were  united 
in  the  composition  of  Holy  Writ  Just  as  they 
were  in  the  person  of  our  Lord. 

The  proof  of  the  doctrine  is  foimd  in  the 
Scripture  itself,  the  claims  it  makes,  the  in- 
cessant appeal  of  its  writers  to  a  **  Thus  saith 
the  Lord, "  the  sanction  given  by  our  Lord  in 
various  ways  and  times  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  emphatic  claims  made  by  the  Apos- 
tles Paul  (2  Tim.  ill.  16, 17)  and  Peter  (2  Epis. 
i.  21),  the  promises  made  hj  our  Lord  to  his 
disciples  (John  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.),  and  the  asser- 
tions they  made  as  to  their  authority  (1  Cor. 
il.  1-16,  xiv.  87,  2  Peter  iii.  1.  2).  It  is  true 
that  objections  have  been  raised  against  this 
view  on  moral,  critical,  or  scientific  grounds, 
on  alleged  discrepancies  or  mistakes,  and  on 
the  insignificance  of  some  details,  but  these 
have  all  been  answered  and  shown  to  rest 
upon  misapprehension  of  the  true  doctrine. 
Tne  Bible  is  the  historical  record  of  a  pro- 
gressive revelation  ;  it  records  many  opinions 
which  it  does  not  sanction  and  many  actions 
which  it  does  not  approve ;  Its  aim  was  not 
to  teach  science,  but  religion ;  and  its  char- 
acter required  the  mention  of  many  things 
trivial  in  themselves,  but  of  importance  In 
their  relations.  *' Every  Scripture  inspired 
of  God  is  also  profitable  for  teaching,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness" (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  R.  V.).  (See  Hen- 
derson, Divine  Inspiration,  London,  1886, 
4th  ed.,  1652;  Gaussen,  Theopneuetp,  Eng. 
trans..  New  York,  1842 ;  Elliott,  Inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Edinburgh,  1877.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Ihstallation  is  the  ceremony  by  which,  In 
the  Anglican  Church,  the  temporalities  of  a 
benefice  are  conferred  upon  a  canon  or  preb- 
endary, and  corresponds  to  the  induction  of 
the  pastor  and  the  enthronization  of  the  bish- 
op.   See  Ikduction. 

iDStHiitlon  is  the  act  by  which,  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  the  bishop  commits  the 
spiritual  care  of  a  certain  pansh  to  a  certain 
pastor,  and  it  is  this  specification  which  dis- 
tinguishes institution  from  ordination  (q.v  ). 

Xntentlon.    According  to  Roman  Catholic 
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dogmatics,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  **  intention''  with 
which  they  are  received,  but  also  on  the  "  in- 
tention*' with  which  they  are  offered.  This 
dogma,  which  actually  makes  not  the  sacra- 
ment but  the  officiating  priest  the  true  sub- 
ject of  faith,  is  distinctly  and  emphatically 
set  forth  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  1546,  in  iu 
11th  canon  '*  On  the  Sacraments  in  General" 
(Sess.  vlL,  cf.  Schaff,  Creeds,  il.,  121). 

Zntsze«8sion  of  OhrisL  This  is  one  of  our 
Lord*s  functions  as  high-priest.  He  appears 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  his  people  ^eb. 
ix.  24).  makes  intercession  for  them  (Rom. 
▼iii.  M),  and  hence  is  called  their  advocate 
(1  John  ii.  1).  He  pleads  the  merits  of  his 
blood,  and  obtains  for  his  people  whatever 
they  need.  This  intercession  has  justly  been 
described  as  authoritative  (John  xvil.  24), 
wise  (John  ii.  25),  compassionate  (Hcb.  ii.  17, 
T.  8).  unique  (1  Tim.  ii.  5),  perpetual  (Heb. 
vii.  25),  and  efficacious  (1  John  ii.  1,  2).  It  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  Saviour's  office  as 
mediator,  because  it  was  necessary  not  merely 
to  open  a  way  of  possible  deliverance  from 
an  and  guilt,  but  actually  to  accomplish  the 
salvation  of  his_people  and  give  them  access 
to  the  Father  (Kom.  v.  2,  Eph.  ii.  18,  iii. 
12).  Our  Lord  exercised  this  function  on 
earth  (Luke  xxiii.  84,  xxiL  82,  John,  x vii., 
Heb.  V.  7),  but  the  principal  scene  of  its  exer- 
cise is  in  heaven.  T.  W.  0. 

Ihteroesiion  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  The 
same  function  Is  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the 
second  i)erson  of  the  Trinity  and  to  the  third, 
l>ut  not  in  the  same  sense.  The  former  inter- 
cedes with  the  Father  for  his  people  ;  the  lat- 
ter intercedes  in  the  hearts  of  believers  with 
groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered.  One  inter- 
cession is  objective  and  carried  on  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  made ; 
the  other  Is  subjective  and  presupposes  their 
presence.  The  blessed  Paraclete  revives 
faith,  zeal,  and  love,  and  stimulates  the  soul 
to  unspeakably  exercises  of  holiness.  The 
Christian  lives  and  grows  by  this  gracious, 
inward  intercession.  T.  W.  C. 

Iiit«roMMdon  of  Saints.  In  the  Roman  and 
Greek  churches  it  is  held  that  the  saints  in 
glorv  can  and  do  intercede  for  believers  on 
earth,  and  may  properly  be  solicited  to  per- 
form this  kind  office.  But  by  Protestants  this 
is  rejected  as  unscriptural,  and  therefore  su- 
perstitious, as  derogatory  to  Christ,  since  it 
implies  his  insufficiency  for  the  purpose  as 
practically  idolatrous,  smoe  it  diverts  prayer 
from  the  Creator  to  his  creatures,  and  de- 
grading, since  it  substitutes  an  arm  of  flesh 
For  the  living  Qod.  T.  W.  C. 

Zntsvoalary  Month.    Sec  Ctclb. 

Interdict,  an  ecclesiastical  decree,  issued 
br  the  pope,  a  council,  or  a  bishop,  forbid- 
ding the  celebration  of  service,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  the  performance  of 
ecclesiastical  burial,  etc.,  within  a  certain 
area,  developed  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  excommunication,  and  was 
from  the  middle  of  the  11th  to  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  the  most  efficacious  weap- 


on in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Church  by 
which  to  enforce  her  opinions. 

Interim  is  the  name  of  a  provisional  estab- 
lishment imposed  upon  Germany  by  Charles 
v.,  until  a  national  council  could  meet  and 
decide  upon  the  various  points  of  disagree- 
ment between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. There  were  issued  three  such  interims  : 
at  Ratisbon,  1541 ;  Augsburg,  May  15,  1548 ; 
and  Leipzig,  Dec.  22, 1548,  but  none  of  them 
was  successfuL 

Intermediate  State,  that  is,  the  state  of 
souls  between  the  hour  of  death  and  the  gen- 
eral resurrection.  There  has  been  much  spec- 
ulation on  this  branch  of  eschatology  from 
the  beginning,  men  seeking  to  fill  out  and 
complete  from  reason  and  imagination  the 
scanty  details  which  Scripture  furnishes. 
The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory 
(q.v.)  is  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to  sup- 
plement the  Bible.  The  place  of  depart^ 
souls  was  called  In  the  Ola  Testament  8heol 
and  in  the  New  Hades,  terms  which  in  them- 
selves have  no  ethical  meaning,  since  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  are 
both  in  the  unseen  world  or  middle  state,  yet 
in  the  course  of  time  they  seem  to  have  ac- 
quired an  unfavorable  tinge  as  denoting  an 
unhappy  condition.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  abundantly  clear  tliat'while  the  final  des- 
tiny of  men  is  not  announced  until  the  judg- 
ment day,  nor  do  they  until  then  receive  the 
full  recompense  of  their  deeds,  yet  in  the  in- 
tervening period  they  are  happy  or  miserable 
according  to  their  character.  Thus  the  rich 
man  who  died  and  was  buried,  we  are  told 
(Luke  xvi.  28),  "  in  Hades  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
bdng  in  torments,'*  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Paulexpected  as  soon  as  he  left  this  world  to 
be  with  Christ  (Phil.  i.  23),  which  was  "  very 
far  better"  than  having  Clurist  with  him  in 
this  world.  All  the  luiguage  of  Scripture 
respecting  what  follows  death  indicates  that 
state  as  final.  There  are  teachers  in  our  own 
day  who  prolong  sanctification  iDto  the  un- 
seen world  and  undertake  to  tell  us  of  its 
progress  there,  but  this  is  pure  speculation 
without  any  biblical  basis  whatever.  AU 
that  we  know  is  that  death  puts  the  seal  upon 
the  believer's  salvation  and  upon  the  unbe- 
liever's perdition.  Each  has  a  foretaste  of 
what  is  to  follow  the  decisions  of  the  great 
day,  but  there  is  no  possibilhy  of  either  cross- 
ing the  '*  great  gulf  fixed"  between  them. 

Some  have  held  that  souls  in  the  middle 
state  are  in  a  condition  of  sleep  or  suspended 
life  until  the  moment  of  the  resurrection. 
This  doctrine  was  held  by  some  Arabian  her- 
etics in  the  time  of  Or^en  who  were  called 
Thuetopsychites ;  it  was  revived  by  some 
theologians  in  the  18th  and  14th  centuries, 
but  was  condemned  by  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  1240,  and  by  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  in 
1866  ;  at  the  Reformation  it  was  set  forth  by 
some  Anabaptist  sectaries,  and  refuted  by 
Calvin  in  his  treatise  called  Psychopannychla  ; 
and  in  the  last  generation  was  advocated  as 
probable  by  Archbishop  Whately.  But  it 
has  never  been  held  by  any  church  or  perma- 
nent school  of  theologians.  It  is  alike  against 
reason,  against  probability,  and  against  the 
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letter  and  tlie  spirit  of  the  Inspired  Word. 
Bee  Heaven,  Hell,  and  lit.  under  Ebcha* 
TOIX)GY.  T.  W.  C. 

IntemoBoio.    See  Legates. 

Znterpretation.    See  Hebmekeutics. 

Intinction,  the  peculiar  mode  of  adniinister- 
ing  the  cucharist  to  the  laity  in  the  Greek 
Church,  viz.,  breaking  the  bread  into  the 
"wine  and   administering  both  elements   to* 

g ether  in  a  spoon.    It  never  gained  foothold 
I  the  West.  T.  W.  C. 

Zntoleranco  is  the  imposing  of  creeds  or 
modes  of  worship  upon  men  against  their 
will.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  union 
of  church  and  state,  and  has  been  the  source 
of  grievous  and  innumerable  evils  wherever 
practised.  It  is  wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  which  abhors  alike  force  and  fraud, 
and  appeals  only  to  reason  and  conscience. 
A  faith  that  is  constrained  ab  extra  is  worth- 
less in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 

T.  W.  C. 

Zntrodnotion,  BiblicaL  the  theological  dis- 
cipline, also  called  by^  the  Greek  equivalent 
Aagoffics,  which  handles  the  several  topics 
introductory  to  the  detailed  study  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  in  two  parts.  General  Introduc- 
tion treats  of  the  on^n,  history,  and  peculiar 
character  of  the  Bible  taken  as  a  whole,  its 
original  languages,  the  formation  of  the 
canon ;  the  history  of  the  text  and  of  the 
different  translations  (versions).  Special  In- 
troduction treats  of  the  authenticity  and  gen- 
uineness, the  age  and  occasion  of  the  several 
books.  In  short,  to  it  the  Bible  is  literature, 
and  it  applies  the  canons  of  history  and  criti- 
cism to  the  solution  of  the  various  literary 
problems  it  presents.  It  is  emphalicallv  the 
product  of  a  critical  age,  and  is  specially  at- 
tractive rather  to  critical  minds.  Tet  its  re- 
sults are  precious  and  enduring.  The  dissec- 
tion of  the  Bible,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  literary,  so-called  "  higher,"  criticism, 
has  brought  into  plainer  light  its  divine 
origin. 

The  scientific  term  iBogogics,  by  which  the 
discipline  is  known,  comes  from  the  Greek 
treatise  of  Adrian  in  the  6th  century  called 
Eimgogd  ;  but  Sanies  Pagninus  Lucensis,  by 
his  Imgoga  ad  Mcrns  litercLS,  Lynn,  1586,  first 
put  it  on  its  present  basis.  It  is  to  Rich- 
ard Simon,  however,  by  his  critical  histories 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Paris,  1678)  and  the 
New  Testament  (Rotterdam,  168^93),  that 
the  distinction  of  being  the  "father"  of 
Biblical  Introduction  belongs.  The  Germans 
have  done  most  in  this  department,  and  thus 
have  been  the  teachers  of  other  nations.  Such 
names  as  Semler  (1771),  Eichhom  (1808),  De 
Wette  (1817-26),  Bleek  (1860),  and  Reuss 
(1881)  are  honored  names. 

In  English,  aside  from  translations  from 
the  German,  we  have  the  monumental  work 
of  T.  H.  Home  (London,  1818.  8  vols.,  14th 
ed.  by  John  Ayre  and  S.  P.  Treeelles,  1877, 
4  vols.),  and  the  meritorious  work  of  H.  M. 
Harman  (New  York,  1878,  4th  ed.,  1884). 
In  New  Testament  introduction  the  chief 
English  work  lately  produced  is  G.  Salmon, 
Jntrodvctum  to  the  Jyew  Testatnent  (London, 


1886,  4th  ed.,  1890).  The  chief  work  from 
the  critical  standpoint  in  German  is  Holtz- 
mann's  Lehrbuefi  der  hMtcriteh-kritiicheti 
Einleitung  in  das  Neue  TBatament,  Freiburg, 
1885,  2d  ed.,  1886,  while  that  from  the  Ger- 
man conservative  standpoint  is  Bernard 
Weiss's  Introduction  to  the  New  Tettameni, 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1887-88,  2  vols. 

Introit,  the  name  of  the  anthem  sung  at 
the  beginning  of  the  communion  service.  Its 
origin  is  objure,  but  is  generally  attributed 
to  Pope  Celestine  in  423.  T.  W.  C. 

Invention  of  the  Cross,  The,  is  the  some- 
what awkward  phrase  by  which  is  designat^l 
the  alleged  disooverv  of  the  true  cross  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  826.  In  the  Vita  Conetantini, 
by  £usebius,  the  event  is  not  mentioned.  It 
is  first  alluded  to  some  20  years  later  by  Cyril, 
of  Jerusalem,  but  some  20  years  stUl  later  the 
legends  are  in  full  bloom.  (See  W.  C.  Prime, 
Jmy  CroM,  New  York,  1877 ;  E.  Nestle,  De 
eaneta  eruee,  Berlin,  1^9.)  C.  P. 

Investiture  is  the  act  of  conferring  a  bene- 
fice on  any  one.  In  France  and  Germany  it 
was  held  that  the  civil  ruler  alone  could  put 
a  bishop  or  abbot  in  possession  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  fief,  and  he  did  this  by  invest- 
ing the  new  official  with  the  pastoral  staff  and 
the  ring,  and  rcceivini?  his  homage  or  oath  of 
.fealty. .  The  cause  oi  this  was  the  fact  that 
bishops  and  abbots  were  not  merely  ecclesi- 
astics* but  also  secular  rulers  with  rights  of 
coinage,  toll,  lurisdiction,  etc.  But  in  the 
11th  century  tne  Roman  curia  began  to  at- 
tack this  custom  as  leading  to  simony,  since 
the  bishops  and  abbots  used  to  offer  larc^e 
gifts  to  the  king  on  their  investiture.  In 
1068  a  clash  occurred  at  Milan,  where  the 
king  appointed  a  bishop  in  the  usual  wav, 
and  the  people,  instigated  from  Rome,  ob- 
jected. The  kin^  not  giving  way.  In  1075 
Gregory  VII.  offlciaHy  denied  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture, and  admonished  the  people  to  op- 
pose all  who  obtained  their  office  in  this  man- 
ner. This  led  to  a  long  and  veir  bitter  con- 
test, which  at  times  was  doubtful  as  to  its 
issue.  A  settlement,  however,  was  reached 
by  the  Concordat  of  Worms  (1152)  in  the 
pope's  favor,  whicn  continued  in  operation 
until  the  diceolution  of  the  empire  in  1806. 
By  this  the  emperor  gave  up  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture with  the  ring  and  staff  and  substi- 
tuted for  these  the  touch  of  his  sceptre.  Elec- 
tions were  to  be  made  in  his  presence,  but 
without  his  interference.  The  contest  was 
most  severe  in  Germany,  because  there  the 
question  affected  the  iK>litical  constitution 
most  deeply.  But  in  France  and  in  England 
the  same  result  was  obtained.  In  the  former 
the  king  alone  could  permit  an  election,  and 
he  alone  confirm  it  when  made  ;  in  the  latter 
the  king  retained  the  right  of  nomination  and 
of  demanding  an  oath  of  fealty,  which,  how- 
ever, Stephen  (1185-54)  relinquished,  as  did 
John  also  in  1215.  Yet  the  English  chap- 
ters never  obtained  freedom  in  their  elections, 
nor  do  they  enjoy  it  now.  (See  W.  Klemm. 
Der  engUeehe  frwe»titvr$treit,  Leipzig,  1880 ; 
Peiser,  Der  deuteehe  InveHiturstreit,  Berlin, 
1888.)  T.  W.  C. 

Invooalion    of    Angels.      This    custom. 
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though  largely  practised,  and  especially  sane- 
lioaed  in  the  VcUeMsmus  ItomanxM,  Is  con- 
trary to  the  language  of  Scripture  (Rev.  xix. 
10)  and  to  the  constant  usage  of  the  godly  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Angels, 
though  holy  and  elect,  are  creatures,  and 
therefore  not  proper  objects  of  worship  by 
their  fellow -creatures ;  nor  can  they  know 
the  prayers  offered  to  them  unless  informed 
hy  the  Most  High ;  and  hence  to  invoke  them 
instead  of  going  directly  to  Him,  is  ''  a  super- 
fluity of  naughtiness."  T.  \V.  0. 

Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is 
every  way  scriptural,  reasonable,  and  wise. 
It  is  the  special  office  of  the  Comforter  to 
apply  the  redemption  obtained  by  the  Son  of 
Cfod,  and  to  work  in  the  hearts  of  believers 
all  the  appropriate  graces  of  the  Christian 
character.  Hence  he  is  to  be  invoked  inees- 
sahtly,  earnestly,  and  believingly.  He  being 
divine  is  able  to  hear  our  supplications,  and 
to  answer  them  "  even  above  all  we  ask  or 
think.**  The  disciple,  however  active  and 
laboHous,  is  to  feel  his  dependence,  and  lead 
a  life  of  prayer  so  as  to  be  truly  a  spiritual 
man.  T.  W.  C. 

Invocation  of  Salntik  This  is  liable  to  the 
flame  objections  as  the  appeal  to  angels,  and 
Is  even  more  unreasonable,  since  they  are  hu- 
man, and  so  sharers  in  the  general  apostasy,  and 
saved  only  bv  grace,  while  the  elect  angels 
have  never  fallen.  The  practice,  besides,  can 
hardly  fail  to  end  in  a  mischievous  and  de- 
grading idolatry.  T.  W.  C. 

lona,  or  HI,  a  small  island  o£F  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  the  seat  of  earlv  missionary 
labors  in  Scotland  and  England  (see  the  art. 
Celtic  Church).  At  present  the  ruins  of 
Uie  cathedral  church  or  St.  Mary's  may  be 
seen  there,  the  church  dating  from  the  11 1  h 
century.  The  nunnery,  some  small  chapels, 
and  a  number  of  ancient  tombs  are  still  to  be 
traced.  (Duke  of  Argyle,  Zona,  London, 
1870 ;  J.  Drummond,  MonumenU  in  lona^ 
Edinburgh.  1880  )  P.  H.  P. 

Iron^os  of  Lyons  was  bom  probably 
about  the  year  115  in  the  province  of  Asia, 
and  died  as  bishop  of  Lyons,  Prance,  some- 
what, but  not  long,  after  the  year  190.  Of 
his  life  onlv  the  most  meagre  outlines  can 
now  be  haa.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Poly  carp 
and  other  sub-apostolic  men  in  Asia.  It  is 
probable  that  he  accompanied  his  beloved 
teacher,  Polycarp,  to  Rome  not  long  before 
his  martyrdom  (156),  and  that  he  remained 
here  for  some  time  engaged  as  a  teacher,  but 
not  later  than  166.  He  thus  gained  the  inti* 
mate  acquaintance  with  Itoman  affairs  which 
h^  exhibits.  Why  he  went  to  Gaul  we  are 
not  informed.  We  flrot  meet  him  again  when 
acting  as  a  messenger  in  the  year  177  to  bring 
from  the  imprisoned  Christians  in  Lyons  a 
letter  to  the  bishop,  Eleutherus,  of  Rome,  re- 
specting the  montanistic  movement.  He  had 
already  met  with  some  persecution,  and  it 
may  be  that  lie  was  sent  off  by  the  church 
upon  this  errand  to  Rome  to  put  him  out  of 
harm^s  way.  He  soon  returned,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  common  account  that 
he  was  made  (178)  bishop  of  the  church  in  the 


place  of  Pothinus,  who  Imd  died  during  the 
persecution.  As  bishop,  he  wrote  to  Victor 
of  Rome  about  the  vear  190  in  resnect  to  his 
excommunication  of  the  East  for  alfferences 
in  the  observance  of  Easter.  All  further  in- 
formation as  to  his  life,  or  the  manner  of  his 
death,  is  wanting. 

Ireno^us  wrote  several  smaller  works,  of 
which  fragments  have  been  preserved.  His 
chief  work  was  that  commonly  called  Against 
Heresies.  It  is  in  five  books,  of  which  the 
first  two  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  heretical 
sects,  specially  the  Gnostics,  and  the  last  three 
present  the  aoctrines  of  pure  Christianity 
(see  art.  G:?ostici8m).  In  opposition  to  the 
Gnostics,  Iremeus  holds  fast  to  historic  Chris- 
tianity and  to  the  church  as  its  embodiment. 
His  theological  system  revolves  about  the 
person  of  Christ,  against  which  the  Gnostic 
atiiick  was  the  strongest.  He  is  the  first  theo- 
logian w^ho  made  the  work  of  Christ  central 
in  his  system,  and  this  is  his  great  service  to 
the  church.  He  also  defined  the  person  of 
Christ  more  cleariy  than  had  been  done  be- 
fore him.  The  work  of  Christ  he  conceives 
under  the  form  of  a  *'  recapitulation,'*  by 
which  is  meant  that  Christ  came  to  sum  up 
in  himself  all  that  Adam  was  or  should  have 
been,  and  thus  to  restore  man  to  the  immor- 
tality and  holiness  for  which  he  was  de- 
signed. Thus  Christ  is  bom  of  the  virgin  as 
Adam  was  formed  of  the  earth  ;  the  incama* 
tion  recapitulates  the  flesh  of  Adam ;  Christ 
was  tempted  in  the  wilderness  as  Adam  was 
in  Eden  ;  and  Christ's  obedience  recapitulates 
the  disobedience  of  Adam,  etc.  Christ  in  all 
these  ways  perfectly  exhibits  in  himself,  the 
ideal  of  humanity,  and  thus  brings  man  back 
to  this  ideal.  More  specifically,  he  does  this 
by  his  work  in  the  narrower  sense,  or  by  the 
obedience   and   death   which    establish   the 

f  round  of  our  saltation.  How  tliis  is  effected, 
renaeus  does  not  exactly  say.  He  has  no 
clear  theory  of  the  Atonement,  but  in  general 
his  thought  is  that  the  Devil  has  man  bound 
in  the  chains  of  deceit ;  that  Christ  gains  the 
victory  over  him,  and  thus  exhibits  to  man 
the  possibility  of  victory ;  unmajsks  the 
Devil;  inspires  the  struggling  sufferer  with 
new  courage ;  and  thus  delivers  him.  (See 
Harvey's  edition  of  Ireneeus'  works,  Cam- 
bridge, Eng.,  1857  ;  Migne.  Pat.  Or.  V.  ; 
and  vol.  i.  of  the  "  Ante-Nicene  Pathers," 
published  by  the  Christian  Literature  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  for  an  excellent  translation; 
Gouillond,  St.  IrenSs  et  son  temps,  1876 ; 
Montet.  La  Legende  d*Irinie,  1880 ;  also 
Preppel,  St.  Irlnbe,  Paris,  1861.)    P.  H.  P. 

Irene,  b.  at  Athens  about  752 ;  d.  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  808  ;  was  married  in  769  to 
the  Byzantine  emperor,  Leo  IV.,  and  became 
regent  after  his  death  in  780,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  her  son,  Constanline  VI.,  whom  she 
had  blinded  in  order  to  maintain  herself  in 
power,  but  was  overthrown  and  banished  by 
Nicephorus  in  802.  She  is  a  saint  of  the 
Greek  Church,  as  she  helped  image- worship 
to  a  signal,  though  transient  triumph. 

Ir«nioa  (from  eiphvn,  peace)  is  the  opposite 
of  polemics,  and  proposes  to  itself  the  pleas- 
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ing  task  of  showing  how  confllcthig  views 
may  be  reconciled,  and  how  large  is  the 
ffround  common  to  all  Christians.  The  true 
irenical  temper  is  to  be  carefully  distin- 
ffuished  from  its  counterfeit  which  springs 
from  indifference.  Real  charity  never  sacri- 
fices truth.  The  present  age  has  shown  a 
gratifying  advance  in  irenical  feeling ;  wit- 
ness the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the  German 
Eirchentaff,  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod,  the 
AJlianoe  of  the  Reformed  churches,  etc.  Con- 
troversies when  they  occur  are  conducted  in 
a  milder  spirit,  with  less  acrimony  and  with 
fewer  personalities,  and  the  various  Chris- 
tian churches  have  pleasure  rather  than  pain 
in  seeing  the  prosperity  of  one  another.  The 
fine  maxim  of  Rupertus  Meldenius  seems  to 
find  universal  acceptance,  "  In  necessarv 
things,  unity  ;  in  unnecessaiy,  liberty:  in  both 
things,  charity."  Nor  can  anv  good  reason 
be  given  why  our  Roman  CatnoTic  brethren 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  this  axim  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  them  as  Cliristians.  (Cf. 
H.  G.  Hasse,  Orundlinien  chriHlieher  Irenik, 
Leipzig,  1882.)  T.  W.  C. 

Zron,  The  use  off  was  known  very  early 
among  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  iv.  22).  In  Deut. 
iii.  11,  zxvii.  6,  iron  is  mentioned  as  material 
for  tools  and  implements.  A  preceding 
bronze  epoch,  however,  is  dUscemiblo  here  as 
everywhere.  The  weapons  of  €k)liath  and 
Samson  were  made  of  bronze  (Judges  xvi. 
21,  1  Sam.  xvil.  5).  **  Northern  iron"  (Jer. 
XV.  12)  came  probably  from  the  region  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and  the  *'  land  whose  stones  are 
iron"  (Deut.  viii.  9)  meant  the  northern 
part  of  Palestine,  where  recent  explorations 
have  discovered  iron  ore  in  great  abundance. 

Xrregolarity,  in  canon  law,  denotes  sudi  a 
defect  as  incapacitates  one  from  admission  to 
orders.  There  were  two  classes  of  such  de- 
fects, one  esc  defectu,  the  other  ex  delieto.  To 
the  former  belonged  ille^timate  birth,  physi- 
cal deformity,  lack  of  education,  etc.  ;  to  the 
latter  all  crimes  that  have  become  public,  and 
some,  such  as  heresy  and  apostasy,  that  have 
not  become  public.  From  these,  however,  a 
dispensation  could  be  obtained  from  the  i>ope, 
ana  in  some  cases  from  the  bishop. 

T.  W.  C. 

Xxresistible  Qraoe  is  a  term  in  general  use 
to  denote  the  grace  that  issues  in  conversion. 
Commonly  there  are  struggles  and  at  times  a 
severe  conflict  in  the  soul,  but  in  the  end  the 
Spirit  prevails.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander 
used  to  say  that  it  was  not  worth  while  for 
Calvinists  to  insist  upon  the  employment  of 
this  term,  since  all  that  was  meant  was  the 
fact  that  such  grace  is  not  effectually  resisted 
by  the  converted  sinner.  T.  "W.  C. 

Lrving,  Bdward,  b.  at  Annan.  Dumfries* 
shire,  Scotland,  Aug.  4,  1792;  d.  at  Glas- 
gow, Dec.  4,  1884 ;  was  the  real  founder  of 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  He  entered 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1805,  at  the 
age  of  18,  and  graduated  M.A.  in  1809.  The 
following  year  he  became  master  of  the  acade- 
my of  Haddington,  in  1812  of  that  of  Kir- 
kaldy,  and  there  he  remained  until  1818.    In 


1815  he  was  Uoensed  to  preadi,  and  for  scxme 
time  he  thought  of  going  to  foreigp  parts  as 
a  missionary.  His  ideal  of  Christianity  was 
entirely  derived  from  the  primitive  church, 
and  he  felt  not  prompted  to  make  any  changrs 
in  it  on  account  of  ine  changed  conditions  of 
the  world.  The  miraculous  power  was  to 
him  a  natural  and  indispensable  accessorv  of 
the  church,  though  at  present  kept  in  abey- 
ance, and  the  '*  reign  of  Satan,"  now  at  full 
power,  made  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
only  the  more  necessary  and  sure.  These 
ideas,  kept  aloft  by  a  high-strung  feeling,  he 
set  forth  with  great  power  of  imagination  and 
subtle  application,  in  1819  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  Dr.  Chalmers  in  St.  John's  par- 
ish, Glasgow,  and  there  he  remained  till  1822. 
His  sermons  did  not  make  any  great  impres- 
sion, but  his  missionary  work  among  the  poor 
and  the  sick  brought  wonderful  results.  He 
was  again  thinking  of  going  out  among  the 
heathens,  when,  in  18&,  he  was  call(»i  to 
London  as  pastor  of  the  Caledonian  church. 
There  his  preaching  made  a  great  sensation. 
The  old  church  Ix^ame  too  small ;  a  larger 
one  was  built,  and  he  filled  that  too.  But  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  it  became  evident 
that  the  impression  he  liad  made  was  nothing 
more  than  a  sensation,  and  when  his  ideas 
began  to  develop  and  take  definite  shape,  his 
congregation  thinned  out.  He  met  Coleridge, 
whose  influence  upon  him  strengthened  tbe 
transcendental  bent  of  his  mind,  and  he 
began  to  wander  into  obscurities  where  every 
practical  aim  was  lost  sight  of.  He  foil  in 
with  the  Venida  del  Meaia%  en  Olaria  y 
Mdgeetad,  by  Juan  Josafat  Ebn  Ezra  (the 
Spanish  Jesuit  Lacunza),  Cadiz,  1812,  which 
he  translated,  1827,  and  wrote  u  preface  to» 
thereby  committing  himself  definitely  to 
millcnarianlBm.  In  1880  the  speakine  with 
tongues  began  in  Scotland^  and  the  follow- 
ii^  year  it  reached  London.  To  Irving 
Xam  appeared  as  the  beginning  of  the  fulfil- 
ment. He  Joined  the  movement,  modestly 
taking  his  place  in  the  second  rank,  and 
though  his  most  intimate  friends  forsook 
him,  and  though,  in  1888,  he  was  deposed 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
he  remained  true  to  his  conviction  to  the  last, 
and  died  wasted  and  worn  out,  but  still  with 
unslmken  confidence  in  his  divine  call.  His 
collected  works,  in  5  vols.,  contain  Fc^r  the 
Oracle*  of  Ood,  1828 ;  Far  Judgment  to  Come^ 
1828;  Bcdtyhn  and  Infdelity  Faredomned, 
1826 ;  Bemume,  1828,  8  vols. ;  Ba-poeition  of 
the  Book  of  Bevelation,  1881,  etc.  His  life 
was  written  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  London,  1862, 
8d  ed.,  1865.  (See  also  Carlyle,  MieceUaniee 
and  Bemimeoeneee^  and  G.  Seesemann,  J^ 
Lt^re  der  Irtingiemer,  Hitau,  1881.)    C.  P. 

IrriogitM.  See  Catholic  Apostolio 
Church. 

Isaac,  the  second  of  the  Hebrew  patri- 
archs, the  son  which  Sarah  bore  to  Abiaham 
when  he  was  100  years  old,  and  who  himself 
became  180  (Qen.  xxxv.  28).  His  name 
means  "laughter"  or  "mocking"  (Gen. 
xvii.  17,  xviii.  12.  xxvi.  6).  The  principal 
scenes  of  his  life  are  the  sacrifice  (Gen.  xxii. 
1-18)  and  his  marriage  (Gen.  xxiv.-xxv.>i 
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In  the  troubles  between  Jacob  and  Esau  his 
figure  is  somewiiat  dim. 

Lwao  of  Antinoh,  d.  about  460,  was  a  nap 
tlve  of  Amid,  Mesopotamia,  and  priest  at 
Antiocli,  Syria.  He  has  written  many  works 
in  Syriac:  treatises  against  Kestorians  and 
Eutychians,  and  poems  on  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  Alaric,  410,  on  the  overthrow  of  Antioch 
by  an  earthquake,  459,  etc.  Of  the  edition 
by  G.  Bickell,  there  have  appeared  vol.  i.  in 
1878,  vol.  ii.  in  1877,  Oiessen  ;  G.  Bickell. 
Ausffeicdhlts  Oedichte  der  tyriwhen  Ktrehen- 
fOter,  Kempten,  1872  (BOHiothek  der  Kirchen- 
ndterU), 

Xragogloa.    See  Introduction. 

Isaiah  {Jehomh's  Mlvatian),  the  son  of 
Amoz,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  prophets. 
He  began  his  official  career  toward  the  close 
of  Uzziah's  reign  (Isa.  vi.  1),  and  continued 
it  under  the  three  following  monarchs,  Jo- 
tham,  Ahaz,  and  Hesekiah,  thus  covering  the 
long  period  from  760  to  698  B.o.  Little  is 
known  of  his  personal  history  save  that  he 
was  married  and  had  children  (vii.  8),  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  (xxxvii.  2).  Jewish 
tradition  states  that  when  90  years  old  he  was 
sawn  asunder  in  a  hollow  carob-tree  in  Manas- 
seh's  reign. 

PropMcy  ^f.  This  obviously  consists  of 
two  i»rts.  The  first  (chs.  i.-xi6cix.)  contains 
avarietv  of  sepanite  predictions  and  narra- 
tives belonging  to  the  period  of  his  active  ex- 
ertions in  reference  to  the  public  concerns  of 
the  rulers  and  the  i>eople,  while  the  second 
(xl.-lxvi.)  is  one  continuous  strain  directed  to 
the  future.  The  first  12  chapters  of  the  book 
are  occupied  with  Judah.  Isaiah  rebukes 
the  idolatry  and  the  social  vices  that  prevailed 
with  ffreat  severity,  yet  relieved  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  tone  by  references  to  the  great  De- 
liverer to  come  (vii.  14,  ix.  6,  7,  xi.  1-9)  and 
by  occasional  promises.  Then  (chs.  xiii.- 
xxiii.)  he  turns  to  foreign  nations  and  fore- 
tells the  calamities  to  come  upon  Babylon, 
Philistia,  Moab,  Damascus,  Ethiopia.  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Tyre,  interposing  before  the  last 
an  oracle  against  Jerusalem.  Chs^  xxiv.- 
xzvi.  contain  a  great  apocalypse  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  after  which  the  prophet  re- 
nimea  his  rebukes  and  warnings  of  his  coun- 
trvmen  in  relation  to  Assyna,  concluding 
with  the  doom  of  Edom  (xxxiv.)  and  a  vivid 
picture  of  Israel's  redemption  (xxxv.).  The 
next  4  cliapters  are  historical  and  run  parallel 
with  the  records  in  2  Kings.  The  second 
part  hardly  admits  of  division,  save  that  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  refrain,  ''  There  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked  t"  at  the  close  of  chs. 
xlviii.  and  Ivii.  has  suggested  to  many  that 
here  was  a  transition  to  a  new  part  of  the 
general  theme,  which  is  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  exile  as  a  typo  of  the  greater  de- 
liverance set  forth  in  the  gospels.  In  this  are 
remarkable  descriptions  of  a  suffering  and  of 
a  triumphant  Messiah,  and,  as  a  whole,  it  an- 
swers well  to  its  opening  strain,  "  Comfort 
ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people." 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  conti- 
nental scholars  that  the  second  portion  of  this 
book  was  not  written  by  Isaiah,  but  by  some 


very  able  writer  whose  name  we  do  not 
know,  but  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
captivity,  and  some  very  plausiole  arguments 
are  presented  in  favor  of  this  view,  arising 
from  the  obvious  contrast  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  prophecies.  But  this  is  of  little 
moment,  for  the  same  critics  take  out  from 
the  earlier  prophecies  chs.  xiii.-xlv.  23.  xxiv.- 
XX vii..  and  xxxiv.-xxxv.,  which  they  consider 
interpolations  from  the  pen  of  a  later  writer. 
The  reason  is  that  all  these  portions  recognize 
Babylon  as  the  great  enemy,  and  deliverance 
from  Babylon  as  the  great  Messianic  blessing, 
whereas  Isaiah  is  the  great  prophet  of  the 
Assyrian  period,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  prophesied  of  what  was  to 
come  two  centuries  afterward.  But  the  vice 
of  this  reasoning  is  that  it  does  not  consider 
the  divine  foresight  which  lay  back  of  the 
prophet  and  guided  his  utterances,  and  en- 
able him  to  set  forth  what  was  to  come  ages 
afterward.  He  did  know  of  Babylon  (as  we 
are  told  in  ch.  xxxJx.),  and  had  a  sufficient 
reason  for  putting  on  record  the  divine  will 
in  relation  to  Israel  and  this  new  enemy. 
His  prophecy  did  its  work  at  the  time  of  its 
utterance,  and^ever  since  for  more  than  20 
centuries  it  has  been  a  mine  of  instruction 
and  comfort  to  the  people  of  God,  none  of 
whom  ever  dreamed  that  it  was  a  poem  of 
much  later  date  surreptitiously  smuggled 
into  the  canon  and  adorned  with  the  great 
name  of  Isaiah.  The  chief  argument  has 
been  supplemented  by  others  based  on  lan- 
guage, style,  and  sentiment,  but  these  are 
not  sustained  by  critical  investigation.  And 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  con- 
sentient faith  of  Jews  and  Christians  from 
the  beginning  as  to  the  authorship  of  Isaiah 
rests  upon  a  solid  basis. 

Out  of  the  rich  literature  on  this  prophet 
may  be  singled  out  as  specially  helpful  the 
commentaries  of  J.  A.  Alexander,  New 
York,  1846-47,  2  vols.,  n.e.  by  Eadie.  1875 ; 
N&gelsbach  (in  Lange,  1878) ;  T.  E.  Cheyne, 
London,  1880-81,  2  vols.,  8d  ed.,  1884 ;  C. 
Orelli,  Edinburgh,  1890.  (Cf.  Driver  and 
Keubauer,  The  Fifty-thiird  Chapter  oflMtah 
according  to  the  Jetciih  Interpreters,  Oxford 
and  London,  1876-77,  2  i)art8 ;  J.  Forbes, 
The  Sertant  of  phe  Lord  in  Isaiah  xL-ixn,_ 
Reclaimed  to  Isaiah  as  the  Author,  from 
Argument,  Structure  and  Date,  Edinburgh, 
1890 ;  A.  H.  Sayce,  Tim>e$  of  Isaiah,  London* 
1889.)  T,  W.  C. 

Xsh-bo'-flheth  (man  of  shame),  the  son  of 
Saul,  assumed  the  government  at  Manhanaim, 
while  David  reigned  at  .Hebron,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged as  king  by  all  Israel,  except 
Judah,  but  was  utterly  defeated  in  the  battle 
at  Glbeon  and  assassinated,  after  a  reign  of 
two  yeara  (2  Sam.  il.  4). 

Ish'-ma-el  {tchom  God  hears),  the  son  of 
Abraham  by  Hagar,  was  expelled  from  the 
house,  together  with  his  mother,  on  Sarah's  re- 
quest, and  went  off  into  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba,  where  be  became  a  hunter  (Gen.  zxi. 
13-20),  married  an  Egyptian  woman,  and 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen. 
XXX vii.  25),  who  at  this  very  day  are  repre- 
sented by  numerous  Bedouin  tribes  roaming 
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ikbout  in  the  very  same  places  and  living  prin- 
cipally by  robbery. 

Isidore  Mercator  is  not  the  name  of  any 
real  person,  but  simply  a  mistake  caused  by 
combining  together  one  quotation  from  Isi- 
dore of  Seville  and  one  from  Marius  Mercator, 
both  occurring  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  and  ascribing  the 
combination  to  one  author,  Isidore  Mercator. 

Isidore  of  Pelnsiiim,  b.  before  870 ;  d. 
after  i31 ;  was  archimandrite  of  a  monastery 
at  Pelusium  in  Lower  E^ypt.  Two  thousand 
and  twelve  letters  by  him,  of  great  interest 
for  the  history  of  his  time,  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  are  found  in  Migne  Fat,  Or, 
LVIII. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  b.  at  Carthagena,  560, 
of  Roman  and  Christian  parents ;  was  edu- 
cated by  his  brother,  Leander,  who  was 
bishop  of  Seville  and  active  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Goths,  and  succeeded  him  in  600  ; 
d.  636.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  used  and  best-liked 
teachers  during  the  dark  agps.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  Etymdogim  site  Origifies,  a 
kmd  of  theological  encyclopeedia,  still  of 
value;  Sententiarum  Libri  III.,  treating  of 
dogmatics  and  ethics  ;  Ohrantcon,  a  history 
of  the  world ;  Mstoria  Oothorum,  Vandalo- 
turn  et  Suerorum,  etc.  He  had,  however, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  so-called  Isidorian 
Decretals.  The  best  collected  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  by  Faustinus  Arevalus,  Rome, 
1797>ld08.  (See  Gams,  Kirehtngeaehieliie 
Spaniena,  Leipzig,  1874,  l.c.) 

ItUuiL     See  MOHAMSflCDANIBM. 

Israel  (thsprtJice  thatprevaUa  with  Ood),  is 
the  surname  giren  to  Jacob  after  his  wrestle 
with  the  an^el  at  Manhanaim  (Gen.  xxxii. 
28).  Hence  it  naturally  came  to  signify  the 
whole  body  of  his  descendants,  the  Israelites 
(Ex.  iii.  16),  and  later  on,  by  an  equally  nat- 
ural, metaphorical  turn,  the  chosen  flock  of 
true  believers  (Rom.  ix.  6).  But  it  has,  be- 
sides, a  specific  historical  i^isnification.  That 
kingdom  which,  after  the  death  of  Solomon 
and  the  revolt  under  Rehoboam  (1  Kings  xii. 
20),  was  formed  in  075  B.C.  out  of  the  10 
northern  tribes,  was  generally  called  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  which  consisted  of  the 
two  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  settled  in 
the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  with  Jerusa- 
lem as  capital.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  com- 
prised about  9000  sauare  miles,  with  between 
three  and  four  millions  of  inhabitants.  Sa- 
maria was  its  capital,  built  by  Omri.  Jero- 
boam IL  was  its  most  powerful  king.  It 
lasted  to  721  b.c.,  when  tioshea  and  the  rem- 
nants of  his  people  were  carried  into  captivity 
to  Assyria  by  Shalmaneser. 


Israelites.    See 
Jbwb. 


Hbbbbwb,   Ibbael,   and 


Issaohar.    See  Tbibbs. 

Italian  Band  (Acts  x.  1),  means  the  Roman 
cohort  to  which  Cornelius  belonged.    C.  P« 

Itela,  the  name  of  the  oldest  Latin  trans- 


lation of  the  Bible.    See  Biblb,  p.  104,  coL 
2. 

Itinerancy.  The  method  adopted  by  the 
Methodists  for  their  ministers,  who  are  as- 
signed by  the  bishops  to  churches,  but  are 
not  allowed  to  hold  the  same  charge  more 
than  5  consecutive  years.  On  the  frontier  the 
circuit  svstem  prevails,  by  which  a  number 
of  preaching  stations  are  served  by  the  same 
set  of  ministers  in  rotation.  The  itinerancy 
has  been  of  immense  value  in  the  past,  but 
whether  It  Is  still  as  useful  is  a  question 
greatly  debated  among  the  Methodists  them- 
selves. The  tendency  during  this  century 
has  been  to  enlarge  the  time  for  holding  the 
same  charge.  T.  W.  C. 

It -tai,  a  chieftain  in  the  army  of  David  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  sincerely 
devoted  to  him  (2  Sam.  xv.  19-22). 

It-ti*r«^-a,  a  small  province,  17  m.  by  20, 
of  Northeastern  Syria,  comprising  an  ele- 
vated plain  of  considerable  fertilitv  at  the 
base  of  Mt.  Hermon.  It  received  its  name 
from  Itur  or  Jetur,  one  of  Ishmaers  sons, 
and  belonged  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 
At  the  time  of  Christ  it  formed  part  of  the 
tetrarchy  of  Philip  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  present 
Jedur  is  almost  desolate. 

Ito  of  Ohartrea,  Tvo  Oamotensis,  b.  about 
1040;  d.  Dec.  23,  1116;  was  educated,  to- 
gether with  Anselm,  in  the  monastery  of  Bec- 
by  Lanfranc,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Char- 
tres,  54  m.  s.w.  of  Paris,  in  1090.  In  the 
great  contest  then  going  on  between  state  and 
church,  and  which  had  come  to  a  pointed 
issue  in  the  question  about  the  right  oi  Invee- 
titure,  he  held  very  moderate  and  fair  views, 
but  he  maintained  them  with  unwonted 
energy  and  independence,  alternately  attack- 
ing and  defending  the  papal  measures  as  he 
agreed  or  disagreed  with  them.  His  works, 
amon^  which  especiallv  his  letters  are  of 
great  mterest,  are  founa  in  Migne,  Pat,  Lot, 
CLVII.-C  LXI.  Lives  by  Dombrowski,  Brea- 
lau,  1881,  and  Sieber,  Leipzig,  1885. 

Ivory  was  very  well  known  and  highly  ap- 
preciated by  the  Hebrews.  They  obtained  it 
i)oth  by  caravan  and  by  vessel,  and,  as  the 
Hebrew  name  proves,  they  knew  that  it  was 
a  tooth,  not  a  horn.  Solomon's  throne  was 
made  of  ivory  and  gold  {\  Kings  x.  18) ;  beds 
inlaid  with  ivory  were  in  use  (Amos  vi.  4) ; 
the  ivory  house  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxii.  89) 
was  probably  a  palace  whose  walls  were  pan- 
elled with  ivory,  like  the  palace  of  Menelaus, 
described  in  the  Odyssey, 


J. 

Jab'-bok  {pouring  ^Q,  a  torrent  near  Mt. 
Gilead,  flowing  for  60  m.  s.w.  and  falling  into 
the  Jordan,  midway  between  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee and  the  Dead  Sea.  Over  this  stream 
Jacob  passed  (Gen.  xxxii.  22)  by  a  ford,  now 
pointea  out  at  Kalaat  Zerka,  on  thegreat  road 
from  Damascus.  TT  W.  C. 

Ja'-beeh^U'-e^id  (dry  OiUnd),  the  chief 
city  of  Manasseh,  east  of  the  Jordan.    It  waa 
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siAcked  by  the  Israelites  (Judges  xxl.  8-14) ; 
afterward  delivered  by  Baul  from  the  Am- 
monites (1  Sam.  xi.  l-ll).  in  return  for  which 
its  people  rescued  the  bodies  of  him  and  his 
sons  from  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  ii.  5)  and 
interred  them.  Its  ruins  are  on  or  near  Wady 
Yabes,  southeast  of  Pella.  T.  W.  C. 

Ja'-ohin  and  Bo'-as  (firm  and  lively),  the 
two  pillars  set  up  in  the  entrance  of  Solo- 
mon's temple  (1  Kings  yii.  21),  about  85  feet 
high.  They  were  probably  named  after  the 
givers.  T.  W.  C. 

JablonaU,  Daniel  Ernst,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
1706),  a  bishop  of  the  Unitas  Frati'um,  or 
Moravian  Church  ;  son  of  Bishop  Peter  Figu- 
lus,  who  had  changed  the  ola  name,  and 
grandson  of  Amos  Comenius ;  b.  at  Nasscn- 
Suben,  West  Prussia,  Nov.  26,  1660 ;  d.  at 
Berlin,  Mav  27,  1741.  After  being  educated 
at  LLssa  ana  Frank fort-on-the-Odcr,  he  went  to 
Oxford,  1660  ;  became  pastor  of  the  lieforraed 
church  at  Magdeburg,  1688,  and  rector  of  the 
college  of  the  Moravian  church  at  Lissa, 
1686.  He  was  appointed  court  preacher  at 
Koenigsberg,  1691 ;  at  Berlin.  1608 ;  and 
consecrated  a  bishop  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum 
at  Lissa,  1609.  In  1708  became  the  actual 
head  of  the  remnant  of  this  old  Protestant 
church  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  pro- 
moted its  interests  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Prussia.  He  was  created,  in  turn,  a  councillor 
of  the  consistory,  a  church  councillor,  and 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Berlin.  The  efforts  which  he  made,  at  the 
request  of  EJn^  Frederick  I.,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  Leibnitz,  to  bring  about  a  union  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 
were  unsuccessful.  In  1785  he  consecrated 
David  Nitschmann,  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Benewed  Moravian  Church,  and  in  i787  con- 
secrated Count  Zinzendorf  in  like  manner. 
His  chief  works  were  an  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  (1699),  a  treatise  setting  forth  the 
rights  of  Polish  Prot&stants,  Jura  et  Liber- 
totes  DisHdentium  in  Religione  Christiana  in 
Regno  Polonies,  etc.  (1708),  an  edition  of  the 
Talmud  (1715-21).  Histaria  Consensus  Sen- 
domiriensis,  etc.  (Berlin,  1731),  and  a  collec- 
tion of  sermons  in  5  volumes.  (See  Kappe, 
JSamnUunff  tertrauter  Briefs  Leilmitzens  und 
J.,  Leipzig,  1747  ;  Do  Schweinitz,  History  of 
the  Unitas  Fratrum,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1885.) 

J.  T.  Hahii^ton. 

Ja'-eob  (Juel-Twlder,  supplanter),  the  son  of 
Isaac,  born  after  his  twin-brother  Esau,  and 
named  from  what  occurred  at  his  birth  {Qen. 
zxv.  26).  He  took  advantage  of  Esau's  weak- 
ness to  buy  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  meat 
(Gten,  XXV.  84,  Heb.  xii.  16),  and  afterward, 
with  his  mother's  help,  deceived  his  aged 
father  and  obtained  the  patriarchal  blessing 
(Gkn.  xxvi!.).  To  avoid  his  brother's  wrath 
he  fled  to  Mesopotamia.  On  the  way  he  had 
a  glorious  vision  at  Bethel  and  a  blessed  prom- 
ise. He  reached  the  home  of  Laban,  with 
whom  he  spent  20  years,  and  married  two 
of  his  daughters,  Leah  and  Rachel.  Laban 
treated  him  harshly,  but  God  prospered  him, 
and  he  returned  to  Canaan.  On  the  border 
the  angels  of  God  met  him,  and  the  God  of 
ftngels  wrestled  with  him  at  Penuel  (Gen. 


xxxii.),  and  he  liad  a  peaceful  meeting  with 
Esau.  He  then  settled  at  Shechem,  but 
further  trials  awaited  him.  Dinah,  Simeon, 
Levi,  and  Reuben  caused  him  shame,  his 
mother  and  Rachel  were  removed  by  death, 
he  lost  Joseph  and  was  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  Benjamin,  but  finally  he  went  to  Egypt 
and  there  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  cave  of 
MacJipelah.  Ho  bad  many  weaknesses,  but, 
under  the  divine  discipline,  grew  steadfastly 
in  grace  and  left  an  example  of  patient  per- 
severance. His  name  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  to  illustrate  the  sovereignty  of 
Gkxl  (Rom.  ix.  18)  and  the  power  of  faith 
(Heb.  xi.  9,  21).  T.  W.  C. 

Jacob's  Wall,  excavated  by  him  when  he 
settled  in  Shechem,  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  our  Lord's  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria  (John  iv.  5,  6).  It  is  a  mile  from 
Nablus,  and  on  the  ed^  of  the  plain  £1 
Mukhna,  about  75  feet  aeep  and  lined  with 
masonry.  T.  W.  C. 

Jacob  Baradnofl  (from  the  Syriac,  Bara- 
dai^  a  "horse  blanket,"  his  garment);  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Nisibis,  in  548,  by 
the  monophysiie  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
Theodosius,  and  from  that  day  till  his  death, 
July  80,  678,  he  spent  his  life  in  wandering 
all  through  the  regions  between  the  boundaries 
of  Egvpt  and  the  border  of  the  Euphrates, 
preaching,  consecrating  bishops  and  priests, 
and  trying  to  organize  and  expand  the  scat- 
tered monophysite  communities,  which  after 
him  were  called  Jacobites.  (See  Eleyn, 
Jacob  Baradaus,  Leyden,  1882.) 

Jacob  of  Bdessa,  b.  in  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century,  near  Antioch  ;  d.  708  near  Edes- 
sa;  was  educated  in  Alexandria,  and  ap- 
T>ointed  bishop  of  Edessa  in  687,  but  resigned 
hU  see  in  688  on  account  of  disagreement 
with  his  clergy,  and  lived  since  in  literary 
retirement,  translating  works  by  Aristotle, 
Porphyry,  the  two  Gregories,  and  others,  into 
Syriac,  most  of  which  have  come  down  to  us 
and  are  found  in  manuscript  in  the  libnuiea 
of  London,  Paris,  Florence,  and  Rome. 

Jacob  of  BSisa.  b.  at  Misa,  Bohemia,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century ;  d.  in 
Prague,  Aug.  9,  1429 ;  was  appointed  pastor 
first  at  Tina,  afterward  of  St.  Michael  in 
Prague  ;  began  in  1414  to  administer  the  cup 
to  his  parishioners  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  wrote  a  Demonstratio  and 
an  Apologia  in  defence  of  the  practice  he  had 
adopted,  and  which  he  continued  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors. 

Jacob  of  Todi,  Jacopone  da  Todi,  was  a 
lawyer  in  his  native  town,  situated  24  m.  s. 
of  Perugia,  Italy,  but  entered  the  Franciscan 
order  in  1268 ;  became  famous  as  a  hymn- 
writer,  and  died  in  1806.  His  most  celebrated 
hymn  is  Stabat  mater  dolorosa,  which  still  is 
much  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service, 
and  which  has  been  set  to  music  Inr  Pales- 
trina,  Pcrgolese,  Haydn,  Rossini,  and  others. 
(See  Ozanam,  Les  poetes  Franciscains  en  Italie 
au  IZme  siccle,  Paris,  1852.) 

Jacob  of  Viragglo,  Jacobus  da  Voragiiu^ 
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b.  in  1280 ;  d.  in  1298 ;  was  in  1292  made 
archbishop  of  Geneva.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  so-called  Legenda  aurea,  or  Legenda 
Sanctorum,  sometimes  also  called  SRstoria 
Lonoobardica,  on  account  of  the  short  Lom- 
bard chronicle  attached  to  the  life  of  Pope 
Pelagius.  The  legends  are  gathered  partly 
frbm  books  and  partly  from  oral  tradition, 
but  the  compilation  is  crude  and  clumsy,  and 
has  interest  only  for  the  study  of  medieval 
superstition ;  for  it  became  one  of  the  most 
read  and  best  appredated  folk-books  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  often  'transcribed,  immediately 
printed  after  the  invention  of  the  printing- 
press,  and  translated  into  all  languages  in 
which  people  read.  There  is  an  English 
translation  by  William  Cazton  from  the  15th 
century,  often  reprinted ;  latest  edition  by 
Th.  Oraesse,  Vrat&lavia  (BresUiu),  1890. 

Jacobi,  Fxittdrich  Belnrich.  b.  at  Dtissel- 
dorf,  Jan.  25,  1748 ;  d.  in  Munich.  March 
10,  1819 ;  received  a  business  education ; 
to6k  charge  of  a  large  mercantile  concern 
after  his  father's  death  in  1768  ;  was  in  1770 
made  a  member  of  the  administration  of 
Jiilich  and  Berg ;  lived  in  Holstein  during 
the  disturbances  of  the  French  Revolution, 
1793-1804,  and  settled  then  in  Munich  as 
president  of  the  newly  established  academy. 
By  his  essays  on  Spinoza,  Hume,  the  critical 
philosophy,  etc.,  he  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  Gkrman  philosophy,  and  still 
more  on  German  civilization  in  general,  by  his 
philosophical  novels,  AUwill  and  WMetnar, 
He  is  called  the  philosopher  of  faith,  and  the 
appellation  illustrates  his  standpoint  quite 
well.  Many  and  very  various  religious  move- 
ments received  an  impulse  from  him  or  found 
its  main  support  with  him.  His  collected 
works  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1812-25,  6  vols., 
and  his  life  by  Zierngiebl,  Leipzig,  1867. 

JaoobitM  is  the  name  adopted  by  the  Mo- 
nophysites  (q.v.)  of  8yria  in  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century,  when  Jacob  Baradseus  (q  v.)  was 
consecrated  their  bishop,  and  succeeded  in 
reorganizing  them  in  definite  congregations. 
Thejr  are  now  spread  over  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Babylonia,  and  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  Thomas  Christians  of  In- 
dia. Their  number  is  estimated  at  60,000 
families.  They  recognize  only  the  first  three 
oecumenical  councils  and  the  so-called  Robber 
Synod  of  Ephesus,  449.  But  they  respect 
the  Synod  of  Ohalcedon,  451,  and  condemn 
Eutydies.  Their  patriarch  resides  at  Mar- 
din.  Since  the  14th  century  he  is  always 
called  Ignatius,  just  as  the  Maronite  patri- 
arch is  called  Peter,  the  Chaldean  Joseph, 
and  the  Nestorian  Simon  or  Elijah.  In  1874 
he  went  to  England  to  seek  help  from  the 
Anglican  Churcu  against  the  violent  obtru- 
sivencss  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  espe- 
cially the  Jesuits,  and  since  that  time  the  An- 
glican Church  maintains  an  active  mission 
among  the  Jacobites.  (See  Khayyath,  S^i 
OrierUala,  Rome,  1867.) 

Jacobs,  Henry  Bystor,  D.D.  (Thiel  Col- 
lege, Carthage,  III.,  1877),  Lutheran ;  b.  at 
Gettvsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1844 ;  graduated 
at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  1862, 


and  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary,  1865  ; 
tutor  in  Pennsylvania  College,  1864-67 ; 
home  missionary  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1867-68  ; 
pastor  and  principal  of  Thiel  Hall,  Philips- 
burg,  Pa.,  now  Thiel  College,  Greenville, Pa., 
1868-70 ;  professor  in  Pennsylvania  College, 
1870-83  ;  professor  of  systematic  theology  in 
the  Eva^elical  Lutheran  Seminary,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  since  1888.  He  has  translated 
Hatter's  Campend  of  Lutheran  Theology  (with 
G.  F.  Spieker),  Philadelphia,  1867,  4th  ed., 
1882;  Schmidts  Doctrinal  Ttmology  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutlieran  Church  (with  C.  A. 
Hay),  1875  ;  The  Book  of  Concord  (annotated), 
1882-83,  2  vols. 

Jacobus,    Melancthon     Williams,    D.D. 

(Jefferson,  1852),  LL.D.  (Princeton,  1867), 
Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19, 
1816  ;  d.  at  Allegheny.  Pa.,  Oct.  28, 1876.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton,  1884,  and  in  theology, 
1838 ;  was  pastor  in  Brooklyn,  1889-^,  and 
then  professor  of  Oriental  and  biblical  litera- 
ture in  the  Western  Theolodcal  Seminary. 
He  published  Notee  on  the  Neu>  Testament^ 
1848-59  [Matt.-Act8l,  New  York,  4  vols., 
and  on  Oeneeis,  1864-65,  2  vols.     F.  M.  B. 

Ja'-«1  {mid  goat),  wife  of  Heber  the  Ke- 
nite.  Having  invited  Sisera,  the  defeated  gen- 
eral, into  her  tent,  she  treacherously  Sew 
him  while  sleeping.  Deborah's  song  (Judges 
V.  24)  appears  to  praise  her,  but  it  is  only  the 
deed,  not  the  accompanying  circumstances. 

T.  W.  C. 

Jaffe,  Philipp.  b.  at  Schwerzenz,  6  m.  e. 
of  Posen.  Feb.  17,  1819 ;  d.  in  Wittenberge, 
April  8,  1870.  He  studied  first  medicine,  af- 
terward history ;  was  the  assistant  of  Pertz  in 
the  publication  of  the  Mon,  Oerm.,  1851-63, 
and  became  professor  extraordinary  of  history 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1862.  Besides 
several  works  on  German  history,  he  pub- 
lished Eegesta  Pontifieum  Bomanorum,  Ber- 
lin, 1851.  2d  cd.,  1881,  a  book  of  great  im- 
portance in  church  history.  He  was  a  Jew. 
in  1869  he  was  converted,  and  in  1870  he  com- 
mitted suicide. 

Jahn.  Johann.  b.  at  Tasswitz,  Moravia, 
June  18,  1750  ;  d.  in  Vienna,  Aug.  16.  1816  ; 
entered  the  order  of  the  Premonstratenaes  in 
1774,  and  was  in  1789  appointed  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Vien- 
na, but  was  removed  from  his  chair  in  1805, 
and  several  of  his  books  were  even  put  on  the 
Index.  His  Biblical  ArchoBology  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  Andover,  1823,  5th  cd.. 
New  York,  1849,  and  also  his  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth,  Andover,  1828,  2 
vols.,  3d  ed.  rev.,  Oxford,  1840. 

Jainlam.    See  Iitdia.  p.  404. 

Ja'-ir  (Jehovah  enligMene),  1.  A  man  of 
Judah  who,  under  Moses,  made  great  con- 
quests in  the  trans- Jordanic  region  (Num. 
xxxii.  41).  2.  A  Gil  AdxiQ  of  Manasseh  who 
judged  Israel  22  years  (Judges  x.  8-5).  and 
had  80  sons,  who  ruled  80  ciSes.    T.  W.  C. 

James  (the  same  as  Jacob,  supplarUer). 
1.  James  the  Blder,  son  of  Zebedce  and  Sa- 
lome, and  a  brother  of  John  the  apostle  (Matt, 
iv.  21,  xxvii.  56).     With  Peter  and  John  he 
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witneBsed  the  transflfl^ration,  the  raising  of 
JairuB*  daughter,  and  the  agony  in  Qethsem- 
ane.  His  apostolic  labors  did  not  extend 
beyond  Judiea.  Beheaded  by  Herod  Agrippa 
(a.d.  44),  he  became  the  first  martyr  among 
the  apostles  (Acts  xii.  2).  2.  Another  apos- 
tle, son  of  Alphseus  or  Clopas  (Matt.  x. 
8»  John  xix.  25)  and  Mary,  called  James 
the  JjOss  (Mark  xv^.  40),  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  son  of  Zebedee.  He  Is  supposed 
to  have  labored  in  the  southwest  of  Pal- 
estine and  afterward  in  Egypt.  8.  "The 
Lord's  brother"  (Gal.  i.  19),  that  is,  a  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  or,  as  some  think,  a  cousin 
of  Jesus.  He  resided  at  Jerusalem,  was  mar- 
ried (1  Cor.  ix.  6),  and  was  early  a  recognized 
leader  in  the  church  (Acts  xh.  17,  xxL  18. 
Qal.  11.  0,  12).  He  presided  at  the  council 
held  at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  49  (Acts  xv.)  and 
proposed  the  decree  which  was  adopted.  In 
Gal.  i.  19  he  is  apparently  (not  certainly) 
claned  as  an  apostle.  He  is  called  "t,he 
Just"  by  Joscphus,  and  stood  in  hifi;h  repute 
even  among  the  Jews,  but  was  slain  by  the 
Banhedrin,  according  to  Josephus,  a  d.  62,  but 
according  to  Hegesippus,  a.d.  69.    T.  W.  C. 

James,  Bpistle  o(  *'  a  servant  of  Qod  and 
of  the  Lora  Jesus  C)hrist."  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  «lamcs  the 
Just,  probably  from  Jerusalem,  oefore  a.d. 
62,  ana  possibly  much  earlier.  It  is  addressed 
to  "the  12  tribes  which  are  of  the  Disper- 
sion," that  is,  Jewish  believers.  The  style  is 
marked  and  original,  unlike  any  other  New 
Testament  writing.  It  is  sententious,  vivid, 
and  figurative,  and  rich  in  appropriate  illus- 
trations. The  design  is  ethical,  not  doctrinal. 
The  writer  supposes  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  Christianity  Known,  and  pushes  their  prac- 
tical applications.  Ho  says  nothing  or  the 
atonement,  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion, or  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Even  our 
Saviour's  name  occurs  onlv  twice  (i.  1,  IL  1). 
A  close  resemblance  to  the  Sermon  on  tho 
Mount  has  been  noted,  many  of  tho  precepts 
and  illustrations  b^ing  the  same  in  the  Sermon 
and  the  epistle.  The  logical  connection  is 
not  easy  to  trace.  The  author  dwells  on  the 
benefits  of  affliction,  the  observance  of  the 
moral  law,  the  sin  of  worldlincss,  the  worth- 
leasness  of  faith  without  works,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tongue,  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the 
avoidance  of  .covetousness,  and  the  exercise 
of  patience  and  prayer.  The  apparent  differ- 
ence between  him  and  Paul  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  former  opposes  an  unfruitful  theo- 
retical belief,  while  the  latter  opposes  legalism 
and  self-righteousness.  Besides  the  general 
commentaries,  Lange,  Mever,  the  Bme  Com- 
in^ntory  (Scott),  Popular  dkmimentary  {Q\(\9k^, 
see  R  Johnstone,  Edinburgh,  1871,  2d  ed., 
1888 ;  and  C.  F.  Deems,  under  caption  The 
Ootpel  of  Oomman  Sense,  New  York,  1890. 

T.  W.  C. 

Jamea,  John  Angell,  D.D.  (Princeton, 
18 —  ;  Glasgow,  18 — ).  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  BlandfoTtl.  Dorsetshire,  103  m.  w.  by  s.  of 
London,  June  6,  1785 ;  d.  at  Birmingham, 
Oct.  1. 1859.  He  studied  at  Gosport,  and  was 
pastor  of  Carr's  Lane  chapel,  Birmingham, 
Xfom  Sept.,  1805.    He  acquired  fame  as  a 


preacher,  and  was  active  in  forming  tho 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  1846.  His  writings, 
as  collected,  London,  1860-64,  fill  15  vol- 
umes ;  tlie  most  notable  are.  The  Anstious 
Inquirer,  Birmingham,  1834,  14th  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1884  ;  An  Eameet  Minietry,  1848 ;  the 
latter  has  been  widely  circulated  and  trans- 
lated. His  Life  and  Letters,  edited  by  his 
colleague,  R.  W.  Dale,  appeared  London, 
1862.  (See  also  True  Greatness,  a  Brief 
Memoir,  1860,  and  a  review  of  his  life  and 
character  by  J.  Campbell,  1860.)    F.  M.  B 

Jameson,  Bffrs,  Anna  (Murphy),  b.  in  Dub- 
lin, May  19,  1794 ;  d.  at  Eahng,  London, 
March  17,  1860.  In  1825  she  contracted  an 
unhappy  marriage  with  Robert  Jameson,  a 
barrister ;  In  18^  he  went  to  Dominica  as  a 
judge,  and  she  returned  to  her  father,  a  paint- 
er of  note.  She  gained  much  litcraiy  re- 
pute, and  in  her  later  years  rendered  impor- 
tant services  to  the  cause  of  charity  ana  re- 
form. Among  her  books  are.  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  London,  1848,  '2  vols.  ;  Le- 
gends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  1850  ;  Legends 
of  the  Madonna,  1852  ;  History  of  our  Lord  in 
AH,  1860,  vol.  i.  (vol.  ii.  completed  by  Lady 
Eastlake,  1864).  F.  M.  B. 

Janei,  Bdmmid  Storer,  M.D.,  D.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  1844),  LL.D.  (  ). 
Methodist ;  b.  at  Sheffield,  Berkshire  C!lounty, 
Mass.,  April  27,  1807  ;  d.  hi  New  York  City, 
Sept.  18,  1876.  He  was  early  removed  to 
Salisbury,  Conn.  ;  taught  from  1824  to  1880, 
meantime  studying  law,  and  afterward  medi- 
cine ;  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference, 
1880;  became  financial  secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  1840,  and  was  elected 
bishop,  1844.  In  this  office  he  was  pre-emi- 
nent for  labors  and  travels,  and  contributed 
as  largely  as  any  man  of  his  time  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  his  denomination. 
(See  his  life  by  £[.  B.  Ridgaway,  New  York, 
1882.)                                              F.  M.  B. 

Jan'-nes  and  Jam'-brea,  two  of  tho  princi- 
pal magicians  of  Egvpt  who  attempted  to 
imitate  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex. 
vii.  11,  etc.).  Their  names  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  occur  in  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  and  hi  2  Tun.  iii.  8.    T.  W.  C. 

Janow.  Matthias  Ton,  descended  from  a 
noble  Bohemian  family  ;  studied  theology  at 
I^gue  and  in  Paris ;  was  appointed  canon 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Vitus,  Prague,  1881, 
and  died  there,  Nov.  80,  1394.  He  was  one 
of  the  precursors  of  Hus  and  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  treatises  which  he  collected  himself  in 
1892.  under  the  title,  Begulcs  V,  et  N,  Testa^ 
menti,  (See  Jordan,  Die  Vorldufer  des  Hus- 
sitenthums,  Leipzig,  1846:  Lechlcr,  Johann 
wn  Wiclifunddie  Vorgesehiehte  der  Beforma- 
tion,  1878,  2  vols..  I.e.) 

Janaen  and  Jansenism.  Oomelimi  Jan^ 
sen.  b.  at  Acquoi,  North  Holhmd,  the  Nether- 
lands, Oct.  28,  1585 :  d.  at  Ypres,  West 
Flanders,  Belgium,  May  6,  1688;  studied 
philosophy  ana  theology  at  Lou  vain  ;  lived 
for  several  years  in  Paris  and  at  Bayonne, 
and  became  principal  of  the  newly  erected 
Pulcheria  College  in  Louvain,  1617  ;  profeai- 
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or  of  theology  in  the  university,  1080 ;  and 
bishop  of  Ypres,  1630.  Tliis  last  promotion, 
by  the  kins  of  Bpaln,  he  owed  to  his  Mars 
4aUieue,  iw5,  a  pamphlet  full  of  violent  in- 
vectives against  the  king  of  France  and  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  on  account  of  their  alliance 
with  the  Protestants  of  Gtermany.  Several 
other  writings,  Alexipharmacum,  1680 ;  If(h 
tarum  Sponfia^  1681,  etc.,  were  expressly 
directed  agamst  the  Reformed.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  no  friend  of  the  Jesuits.  Twice, 
in  1623  and  1627,  he  went  to  Madrid  as  the 
representative  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  exclusion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  the  chairs  of  philology  and 
philosophv  in  that  institution,  and  in  the  con- 
troversy between  Archbishop  Rovenius  of 
Utrecht  and  the  order,  he  sided  with  the 
former.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Augustinua^  which  is  the  positive  ex- 
pression of  his  personal  views,  the  Jesuits  be- 
came his  deadly  enemies.  This  book,  Angus- 
tinns,  site  doctrina  8ti.  Augustini  de  hvmaruB 
naturm  sanitate,  cegfitudine,  tnedieina  adver- 
BUS  Pelagianos  et  MassUtenses  was  really  the 
result  of  more  than  20  years  of  labor.  While 
studying  at  Louvain,  he  had  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Du  Vergier.  Prom 
1618  to  1617  he  lived  with  him  in  Bayonne: 
they  studied  Augustine's  works  together,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Roman  Church 
in  many  points  had  deviated  from  the  straight 
line  of  orthodoxy,  as  that  line  had  been 
marked  out  bv  nim.  When,  in  1621,  Du 
Yergier  visited  Jansen  in  Louvain,  they 
agreed  to  enter  jointly  upon  a  criticism  of 
the  standpoint  of  the  Roman  Church  viewed 
in  the  light  of  St.  Augustine,  Jansen  treating 
the  doctrinal  part  of  the  question,  Du  Vergier 
the  part  concerned  with  polity   and   disci- 

gline.  Jansen  finished  his  work  a  short  time 
efore  he  died,  and  the  discrepancy  which  it 
exposed  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Churoh  and  the  doctrines  of  St.  Augustine  is 
Jansenism,  It  was  published  at  Louvain, 
1640,  in  three  volumes,  folio. 

First  the  Jesuits  tried  to  prevent  the  print- 
ing of  the  book  altogether.  In  that  they 
failed,  but  after  the  publication  they  suc- 
ceeded in  having  it  forbidden,  first  by  the  In- 
quisition,  Aug.  1,  1641,  and  then  by  the  pope. 
Urban  YIIL,  in  the  bull  In  eminenti,  March 
6,  1642.  The  bull,  however,  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition  both  from  the  bishops 
and  from  the  universities.  Quite  conspicuous 
was  the  resistance  offered  by  the  monastery 
of  Port  Royal,  in  Paris.  Since  1623  it  stood 
under  the  direction  of  Du  Vergier,  and  after 
his  death  in  1643,  under  that  of  his  pupil. 
Antoine  Arnauld  (q.v.).  It  was  the  home  of 
a  fully  developed  Jansenism  long  before  the 
world  ever  heard  about  such  a  thin^.  The 
bull  In  eminenti  condemned  Janscn's  book  in 
general  terms  without  giving  any  specifica- 
tion. In  1661,  85  members  of  the  French 
clergy  petitioned  the  pope  for  such  a  speci- 
fication, and  it  was  granted  by  Innocent  X., 
May  81,  1653.  But  in  1655  Arnauld  pub- 
lished his  Lettre  d'un  docteur  de  Sorbonne  d 
un  due  et  pair  de  France,  in  which,  though  he 
admitted  that  the  5  propositions  condemned 
by  Innocent  X.  were  erroneous,  he  protested 


that  they  were  not  found  in  Jansen 's  book,  or 
at  least  not  used  by  him  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  condemned  by  the  pope.  This 
touched  Alexander  VII.,  the  successor  of  In- 
nocent X.,  to  the  quick.  He  asserted  with 
great  vehemence  that  the  5  propositions  did 
occur  in  Jansen's  book  and  were  used  by 
him  in  the  sense  condemned,  and  he  peremp- 
torily demanded  that,  under  penalty  of  ex- 
communication, every  one  should  subscribe 
to  a  formula  condemning  Jansen.  The  king, 
Louis  XIV.,  always  averse  to  the  Jansenista 
because  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  in- 
terfered, and  the  monks  and  nuns  of  Pott 
Royal  were  compelled  to  subscribe,  though 
they  did  so  with  certain  reservations.  Ar- 
nauld had  made,  in  the  above-mentioned  let- 
ter, a  distinction  between  the  question  of  right 
and  the  question  of  fact.  When  the  pope,  he 
said,  confirms  anything  as  right  or  conaemns 
it  as  wrong,  he  must  be  obeyed  ;  he  is  infalU- 
ble.  But  with  respect  to  the  mere  question 
of  fact,  his  perception  is  as  limited  and  as 
liable  to  mistakes  as  anybody's  else.  Henoe 
the  reservations  of  the  subscription.  The 
papal  authority  was  at  stake.  Port  Royal 
was  at  that  moment  a  power  which  had  to  be 
managed.  In  1656  Pascal  published  his  J^ 
vindai  Letters,  and  though  they  did  not  attack 
the  pope  himself,  they  made  such  an  onset 
upon  the  pope's  most  trusted  and  most  power- 
ful ally,  the  Jesuits,  as  had  never  been  seen 
before.  A  frightful  contest  ensued  between 
the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits,  and  the  latter 
were  evidently  worsted.  Other  circumstances 
made  the  situation  still  more  difficult.  The 
distinction  of  Arnauld  was  adopted  by  4  of 
the  bishops  of  France,  those  of  Alet,  Angers, 
Beauvais,  and  Pamiers.  and  Alexander  VII. 
was  compelled  to  negotiate.  He  did  not 
yield,  however,  but  the  so-called  "  peace" 
which  his  successor,  Clement  IX.,  brought 
about  in  1668  was  a  defeat. 

Meanwhile  the  fight  between  Jansenists 
and  Jesuits  went  on  imtil,  in  1701,  by  the  so- 
callod  "Cas  de  Conscience,*'  the  battle  once 
more  became  pitched  between  the  Jansenists 
and  the  pope.  A  Jansenist  asked  whether 
absolution  should  be  given  to  a  priest  who 
on  his  death-bed  confessed  that,  though  with 
the  church  and  the  pope  he  condemned  the  5 
propositions,  he  still  felt  uncertain  as  to  the 
question  whether  they  actually  were  found 
in  Jausen's  Augustinus  or  not,  and  50  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne  declared  that  in  such 
a  case  absolution  should  not  be  withheld. 
The  Jansenists  published  the  declaration,  but 
Clement  XI.  condemned  it  in  1703.  and,  in- 
stigated by  Louis  XIV.,  he,  in  1705,  issued 
the  bull  Mneam  Domini,  by  which  he  took  up 
the  standpoint  of  Alexander  VII.,  absolute 
condemnation  and  unreserved  submission. 
The  nuns  of  Port  Royal  refused  acouiescence. 
In  1707  they  were  excommunicatea  ;  in  1709 
the  monastery  was  dissolved ;  in  1710  the 
buildings  were  razed  to  the  ground.  This, 
however,  was  really  a  victory  for  the  king ; 
the  pope  had  still  his  laurels  to  win.  In  1^7 
Paschasius  Quesnel  had  published  his  BejUx- 
urns  Morales  sur  le  Nouwau  lestament,  and 
the  Jansenists  had  used  the  book  much  and 
done  much  to  spread  it.    In  1708  the  Jesuits 
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succeeded  ia  having  it  forbidden  by  the  pope, 
and  in  1718  Ciement  XI.  iasued  the  famous 
bull  Vhdgenitus,  condeoinintf  101  propositions 
in  Quesners  book,  among  wnich  were  several 
sentences  from  the  Bible  and  the  church 
fathers.  The  bull  was  accepted  by  some, 
the  Acoeptauts,  but  others,  the  Appellants, 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council. 
In  1720,  however,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  re- 
gent of  France,  accepted  the  bull,  in  1728  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  and  in  17d0  the  Sor- 
bonne  were  compelled  to  submit,  and  from 
that  time  Jaosenism  existed  only  in  form  of 
vague  mysticism.  Its  last  appearance,  or 
rather  its  disappearance,  was  not  very  edi- 
fying. Francois  de  Paris,  a  Jansenist  deacon 
in  the  churcn  of  St.  Medard,  Paris,  died  in 
1737,  and  shortly  after  it  was  reported  that 
miracles  were  wrought  on  his  grave  in  the 
cemetery  of  8t.  Medard.  The  place  soon 
became  the  goal  of  numerous  pilgrims,  but 
also  the  scene  of  disgustine  excesses,  and 
the  Gonvulsionists  actually  threw  a  shadow, 
if  not  over  Jansen,  certainly  over  Jansenism. 
(See  Gerberon,  Histoire  generale  du  JansSn- 
%$me,  Amsterdam,  1700 ;  Montgeron,  La  veritS 
des  Miracles  operis  par  I' intercession  de  A,  de 
P.,  1737-45,  Paris,  17—  ;  Rapin  [Jesuit],  His- 
taire  de  JansSnisfne,  edited  by  Domenech, 
Paris,  1861 ;  Bouvier,,  jStude  critique  sur  le 
JanshUsme,  Strassburg,  1864 ;  Fuzet,  Des 
Jansinistes  du  XVII.  sihele,  Paris,  1876,  and 
the  literature  to  the  articles,  Armauld,  Pas- 
cal, Port  Rotal,  Uniqsnitus.)         C.  P. 

Janssen,  Johannes,  Ph.D.  (Bonn,  1858), 
D.D.  (hon.  Wflrzburg,  1882;  Lou  vain.  1884), 
Roman  Catholic ;  b.  at  Xanten,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  (Germany,  April  10,  1820 ;  studied 
at  Lou  vain,  1860-51,  and  Bonn,  1851-58  ; 
and  became  professor  of  history  in  the  gym- 
nasium at  Frankfurt-am-Main,  1854.  Re  is 
papal  domestic  prelate,  apostolic  prothonotary, 
and  archicpiscopal  councillor  of  Freiburg. 
Besides  several  other  works,  he  wrote  FW«3- 
rieh  Leopold,  Oraf  zu  Stolberg,  Freiburg, 
1875-76,  2  vols.,  also  in  1  vol.,  8d  ed.,  1882, 
and  Gesehiehte  des  deutschen  VMes  sett  dem 
Aitsgang  des  Mittelalters,  1876  sqq.  (vol.  1., 
14th  ed.,  1887  ;  vol.  il.,  15th  ed..  1889  ;  vol. 
vi.,  12th  ed.,  1888).  In  defence  of  this  book, 
which  was  vigorously  attacked  by  Protestant 
scholars,  he  published  An  tneine  Kritiker, 
1884  ;  Bin  sweites  Wort  an  meins  Kritiker, 
1884  (many  editions  of  both.) 

Jannarius,  St.,  bishop  of  Bcnevento,  was 
beheaded  at  Puteoli  during  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian,  but  his  head  and  two  phials  of 
his  blood  were  rescued  and  are  preserved  in 
a  chapel  of  the  cathedral  in  Naples,  of  which 
city  he  is  the  patron  saint.  Twice  a  year, 
Mav  1  and  Sept.  19,  these  relics  are  exhibited, 
and  when  the  blood  Is  brought  within  sight  of 
the  head,  it  becomes  liquid  and  begins  to  bub- 
ble. This  performance  is  believed  by  tlic 
credulous  to  be  miraculous.  (See  Act.  JSanct., 
Sept.  19.) 

Japan.  The  empire  of  Japan,  called  by 
the  natives  Dai  Nippon,  consists  of  4  large 
and  nearly  4000  small  islands  lying  in  the 
Pacific  Oc^an,  east  of  China,  Corea,  and  Rus- 
sia, extendhig  from  long.  122'  45'  to  156*  82' 


and  from  lat.  24*  6'  to  50*  56'.  Its  total  area 
is  148,766  square  miles,  and  it  has  a  coa«t 
line  of  21,088  miles.  The  4  larsa  Islands-- 
Hondo,  Kiushiu,  Shikoku,  and  xezo—with 
fringes  of  outlying  archipelagos  like  the 
Kuriles  and  Riu  Kiu,  make  a  nearly  oonthiu- 
ous  chain  stretching  from  the  Aleutian  Islands 
to  Formosa,  thus  Including  much  variety  of 
climate*  and  bringing  the  frontiers  in  close 
proximitv  with  those  of  the  United  States, 
Russia,  Corea,  and  China. 

The  population  by  census  of  1888  was 
89,607.284,  of  whom  20,006,445  were  xnalo9 
and  19,598,789  were  females.  Since  1880, 
when  an  exact  census  was  first  taken,  there 
has  been  steady  increase.  Most  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  is  now  over  40,000,000,  ia  massed 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  country,  and  not- 
withstanding the  removal  of  political  and 
legal  disabilities,  is  still  allocated  on  the  old 
feudal  lines.  The  densest  population  is  found 
along  the  coasts  of  the  inland  sea  and  on  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  <Hondo.  Mu- 
sashi,  Owari,  Sanuki,  and  the  4  provinces 
between  Osaka  and  Kioto  have  over  1000  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile,  while  in  Yezo 
there  are  fewer  than  7.  Hondo  has  80.420,- 
162,  Kiushiu  6.103,446,  Shikoku  2,828,821, 
and  Yezo  254,805  souls.  The  average  to  a 
household  is  5.08.  The  nobles  number  8811, 
the  gentry  1,976,480,  and  the  conunon  people 
37,626,948.  Of  these  137  are  over  10()  years 
old.  The  males  are  in  exf^ess  at  birth,  but 
after  the  60th  year  the  superior  longevity  of 
the  women  is  strikingly  manifest.  There  are 
6  cities  which  have  over  100,000  inhabitants, 
viz.,  Tokio,  Osaka,  Kioto,  Nagoya,  Yoko- 
hama, and  Kobe  ;  80  which  have  over  80,000, 
and  124  which  have  over  10,000.  The  num- 
ber of  marriages  in  1888  was  830,246,  or  8.84 
to  every  10(]&  people,  the  married  couples 
numbering  7,419,958,  or  one  fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  divorces  being  109,175,  or  one  di- 
vorce to  fewer  than  three  marriages. 

The  chief  food  of  the  people  is  rice  and 
fish.  Physically  the  Japanese  are  smaller  in 
weight  and  height  than  their  environment  de- 
mands, owing  to  their  peculiar  sedentary 
habits  and  deficient  nourishment— defects 
which  promise  to  be  remedied  by  the  reforms 
now  in  progress.  Ethnologically  they  are  in 
a  mixed  race  made  up  of  the  great  drift  of 
humanity  coming  up  from  the  south  along 
the  Kuro  Shiwo  or  Black  Stream  of  the  Pacific 
that  sweeps  from  the  tropics  past  Formosa, 
Japan,  Alaska,  California,  and  Hawaii,  with 
abori^nal  tiibes  from  the  more  northern 
Asian  mainland.  About  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era,  a  band  of  conquerors  from  the 
northern  highlands  of  Asia,  descending  l^ 
way  of  Corea,  landed  in  Kiushiu  and  grad- 
ually pushed  their  conquests  northward,  set- 
tling m  the  region  around  Kioto,  and  im- 
posing their  authoritjr  upon  the  outlying 
tribes.  Japanese  tradit ion  was  not  committed 
to  writing  until  a.d.  712,  nor  was  time  accu- 
rately measured  until  the  6th  century,  so  that 
the  so-called  history  of  Japan,  which  dates 
the  founding  of  the  throne  and  imperial 
dynasty  at  660  B.C.,  is  worthless.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  Yamato  house  or  tribe 
emerged  from  the  mass  of  warring  clans  and 
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became  paramoont  The  conq|ue8t  of  an 
agricultural  people  having  superior  weapons 
and  a  rigid  system  of  dogmatics,  which  lo- 
cated the  ancestors  of  the  Mikado  or  chief  of 
Yamato  in  heaven,  went  on,  and  the  con- 
querors and  conquered,  like  Kormatts  and 
Saxons,  became  amalgamated.  The  Mikado's 
person  became  more  and  more  sacred,  and 
reverence  for  the  throne  increased  until  it 
showed  itself  the  most  potent  and  ineradicable 
force  in  the  national  history.  Nevertheless 
actual  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
men  of  craft  and  ability,  and  throughout  all 
her  history  Japan  has  been  governed  by  a 
family,  or  clan  combination,  Fujiwara,  Taira, 
Minamoto,  HojO,  Ashikaga,  or  Tokugawa. 
Having  no  outside  enemies  or  invaders,  the 
struggle  of  able  and  ambitious  men  was  that 
of  native  with  native,  and  all  Japanese  history 
tended  to  a  dualism  in  form.  The  long  wars 
requisite  to  subdue  the  aborigines  to  the 
Mikado's  rule  issued  in  a  separation  of  the 
official  f unctiens  into  those  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  the  people  into  a  warrior  and  an 
agricultural  class.  Then  the  soldiers  ranged 
themselves  under  the  Red  or  Taira  and  the 
White  or  Minamoto  banners,  and  these  soldier 
clims  transferring  their  activities  from  camp 
to  court,  displacS  the  civil  officers  and  them- 
selves came  to  blows,  the  Minamoto,  after 
bloody  wars,  annihilating  Uie  Taira.  The 
victors  then  established  the  city  of  Kamakura 
in  the  East  a.d.  1192,  holding  the  sword,  the 
purse,  and  actual  administration  of  the  law, 
while  the  Mikado,  the  court,  and  the  fountain 
of  honors  remained  in  Kioto.  Thus  were 
the  functions  of  the  camp  and  the  throne 
separated  during  nearly  700  years,  and  until, 
in  the  presence  of  foreigners,  dualism  ceased 
forever  after  the  eaup  dritat  and  civil  war  of 
1868,  when  all  government  was  united  in  the 
Mikado.  Japan  is  now  a  nation  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  has  never  been  before. 

The  coming  of  Commodore  Perry,  modem 
diplomacy,  Western  civilization,  and  mis- 
sionary influences  from  without  were  timed 
by  Providence  and  made  to  coincide  with  a 
most  remarkable  inward  preparation  which 
had  been  going  on  for  a  century  before  the 
arrival  of  the  American  ships.  The  contact 
of  the  inward  and  outward  forces  formed  the 
resultant  which  is  New  Japan,  and  of  which 
the  Constitution,  proclaimed  Feb.  11,  1889,  is 
the  logical  expression.    By  this  document, 

given  bv  Mutsuhito,  the  12dd  Mikado  of  "  the 
ne  unbroken  for  ages  eternal,"  the  govern- 
ment is  changed  from  a  despotism  to  a  con- 
stitutional and  representative  monarchy,  and 
the  imperial  diet  is  to  assemble  in  Dec,  1890. 
Under  this  instrument,  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who  have  hitherto  never  been  ac- 
knowledged, defined,  or  guaranteed,  are  to  bo 
determined  by  law,  as  they  are  now  broadly 
outlined  and  guaranteed.  The  right  of  abode 
and  of  changing  the  same,  of  freedom  from 
arrest,  detenuon,  or  trial,  except  according  to 
law,  of  domicile  and  freedom  from  search,  of 
the  secrecy  and  inviolability  of  letters,  of  the 
freedom  of  religious  belief,  and  the  libertv  of 
speech,  writing,  publishing,  public  meeting, 
association  and  petition,  withm  the  limits  of 
law,  arc  guaranteed  to  every  subject. 


In  religion,  the  Japanese  are  ShintOlsts, 
Buddhists,  Confucianists,  or  Christians.  Shin* 
to  means  the  way  or  doctrine  of  the  ^ods, 
and  is  the  indigenous  cult,  with  a  ritual  and 
dogmas,  but  Without  formulated  codes  of 
morals.  According  to  the  Eojiki,  its ' '  bible, ' ' 
composed  713  a.d.,  heaven  and  earth  came 
into  existence  through  evolution  or  spontane- 
ous generation  and  differentiation,  and  out  of 
the  first  rush-sprout  were  propagated  several 
beings,  or  pairs  of  beings,  then  sex,  creators, 
gods,  men,  plants,  rocKs,  etc.,  the  Mikado 
being  the  direct  desoendent  of  the  sun-goddess, 
and  the  various  deities  which  fill  the  pantheon 
of  Shinto  being  but  chieftains,  warriors,  civil- 
ians, and  various  personages  of  ability  apothe- 
osized. When  Buddhism  came  from  Corea 
in  552  A.D.  and  found  only  this  rudimentaiy 
cult  opposed  to  it,  the  conquest  of  Japan  was 
not  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  especiallv  when, 
in  the  9th  century,  Eobo,  by  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  reconciliation,  in  which  all  the 
Shinto  deities  were  declared  to  have  been 
atatars  or  manifestations  of  Buddha,  suc- 
ceeded in  absorbing  Shinto  into  Buddhism. 
For  nearly  a  millennium  this  indigenous  faith 
sunk  out  of  sight,  only  to  be  revived  in  this 
century  bv  scholars,  archeeologists,  and  poli- 
ticians, who  made  it  an  engine  of  statecraft  in 
restoring  the  prestige  of  the  Mikado. 

The  missionary  age  of  Buddhism  lasted 
from  the  6th  to  the  12th  century,  and  th^i 
came  the  a^  of  the  development  of  doctrine, 
during  which  the  sects  unknown  to  Buddh- 
ism outside  of  Japan  were  formed.  From 
the  16th  to  the  19th  century  is  the  era  of  out- 
ward splendor,  the  last  hundred  vears  being 
one  of  decay.  The  triumphs  of  Christianity 
have  recently  provoked  the  Buddhists  in 
Japan  to  a  determined  show  of  strength,  and 
even  into  the  formation,  in  Kioto,  Aug.,  1889, 
of  a  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  (Outer  Seas 
Proclaiming  Doctrine  Board),  and  the  con- 
tributions to  two  chief  temples  in  Kioto,  in 
1889,  are  stated  at  860,000  yen,  or  $270,000. 
There  are  6  great  sects  and  numerous  smaller 
sects  and  subdivisions,  many  having  flour- 
ished for  a  time  and  passed  away.  The  chief 
elements  in  the  formation  of  those  sects  whidi 
have  departed  most  widely  from  the  primi- 
tive doctrine  of  Sakyamuni  are  the  constant 
tendency  of  the  Japanese  mind  to  pantheism, 
and  the  patriotism  which  modifles  all  their 
religion.  Almost  every  Japanese  of  eminence 
in  life  becomes  some  sort  of  a  Buddhist  saint. 
The  Zen,  Jodo,  Shin-gon,  and  Shin  are  the 
most  powerful  sects,  the  last  being  that  em- 
bracing what  is  called  "Reform^  Buddh- 
ism," Its  features  being  notably  protestant. 
The  Tendai  lay  emphasis  on  asceticism  and 
contemplation,  the  Shin-gon  on  spiritual 
vision,  the  Zen  on  intuition,  the  Jodo  on  im- 
puted righteousness,  and  the  Nichiren  on 
emotional  religion.  There  were,  in  1887,  152 
state  temples  and  192,859  smaller  temples  and 
shrines,  with  14,195  priests  in  the  Shmto  and 
71,991  temples  and  56,280  priests  in  the  Buddh- 
ist cultus.  The  government  statistics,  which 
include  all  who  in  any  way  teach,  preach,  or 
serve  officially,  give  for  Shinto  9  heads  of 
sects,  54,850  priest-preachers  and  850  pupils ; 
for  Buddhism  88  heads  of  sects,  48,587  priest- 
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preachers,  82»848  monks,  or  ordinary  priests, 
and  19,869  papils.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
strength  of  Shinto  is  in  Western  and  of  Buddh- 
ism in  Central  Hondo. 

The  history  of  Christianity  covers  two 
periods  of  time,  the  one  between  a.d.  1549 
and  1087,  and  the  other  since  the  opening  of 
Japan  in  1859  by  the  Townsend  Harris 
Treaty.  Europeans  first  landed  at  the  island 
of  Tan6,  the  famous  Mendez  Pinto  introduc- 
ing trade  and  firearms.  In  1549,  Fnmcis 
Xavier,  who  had  met  Anjhro,  a  Japanese,  at 
€k)a,  India,  came  to  Kagoshima  with  three 
other  missionaries,  and  after  a  year's  labors 
100  converts  to  the  Roman  form  of  Christi- 
anity were  enrolled.  Going  thence  to  Hirado 
(Firando)  Island,  and  to  Yomaguchi,  in  Buwo, 
Xavier  made  his  way  to  Kioto  only  to  find 
the  capital  desolated  by  cinl  war.  Return- 
ing to  Yamaeuchi,  he  gathered  a  church  of 
509  converts  in  two  montlis,  after  which  he 
went  to  Bun^o  province,  and  shortly  after 
sailed  for  China,  djing  on  the  way  thither. 
The  other  missionaries  were,  in  1558,  rein- 
forced, and  Bungo  became  the  centre  of  ac- 
tive propagation.  The  times  were  rather  mro- 
pitious  for  the  spread  of  a  new  religion.  The 
power  of  the  Ashilcaga  dynasty  of  military 
rulers  had  waned,  and  that  of  the  Hikado  was 
little  more  than  a  shadow.  The  arts  of  liter- 
ature and  of  peace  had  decayed,  civil  war  was 
the  rule,  and  fighting  the  chief  pastime.  The 
various  daimiOs,  or  feudal  rulers,  now  practi- 
cally independent,  were  seeking  the  advan- 
tages of  foreign  trade,  and  patronized  the 
missionaries.  In  some  cases  they  even  com- 
pelled their  subjects  to  become  Christians  by 
groclamation,  giving  the  alternative  of  ban- 
ihment  or  confiscation  of  goods.  In  the  op- 
position religions  there  was  little  vitality,  for 
Shinto  was  a  shadowy  system  of  myths,  and 
Buddhism  had  overgrown  into  a  system  of 
military  monasticism,  combining  great  Out- 
ward splendor  of  temples  with  immense 
wealth  in  land  and  revenues,  and  armies  of 
monks  in  armor,  who  often  decided  the  day  in 
the  battles  of  rival  daimiOs. 

At  no  time  in  Japan's  history  was  the  estate 
of  the  people  lower,  or  their  condition  more 
pitiable.  Coming,  then,  with  eloquence,  fer- 
vor, new  doctrines,  and  a  gorgeous  ritual, 
the  success  of  Torrez,  Organtin,  Valignani, 
Kartizen,  and  scores  of  other  Portuguese 
priests,  was  markedly  rapid.  Kiushiu  was 
especially  a  promising  field.  In  1582  several 
Japanese  Christian  nobles,  the  representatives 
of  many  thousand  converts,  sent  an  embassy 
to  the  pope  at  Rome,  the  envoys  remaining 
o?er  two  years,  to  find,  on  their  return,  in 
1585,  that  Nobunaga,  their  friend  and  pro- 
tector and  the  uncompromising  enemy  and 
doitroyer  of  the  Buddhists,  had  fallen  under 
the  assassin's  arrow.  Two  vears  later  Hid6- 
yoshi,  the  regent,  ordered  all  foreign  priests 
to  leave  the  empire,  but  the  decree  was  not 
pressed,  and  the  propaganda  went  on,  8000 
converts  being  baptized  in  one  year.  In  1590 
four  Franciscan  friars,  coming  in  the  train  of 
the  visiting  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Introduced  the  two  elements  of  atscord  which 
tended  to  the  destruction  of  Roman  Christi- 
anity in  Japan;   they  trespassed  upon  the 


ground  of  the  Jesuits,  hitherto  the  only  mis- 
sionaries in  Japan,  and  they  violated  their 
promise  made  to  Hid^yoshl  not  to  preach  or 
make  converts,  and  thus  roused  his  implacable 
wrath  and  suspicions,  to  which  his  successor 
ly^yasti  became  heir.  Notwithstanding  the 
scheme  of  the  invasion  of  Corea,  in  which  the 
Christian  leaders  and  many  of  the  abler  men 
were  sent  out  of  the  country,  the  propajranda 
continued,  new  reinforcements  of  mission- 
aries arrived,  in  1608  the  pope  declared  Japan 
a  field  for  all  orders,  a  mission  press  was 
established  and  Christian  literature  circulated. 
In  1611  the  Dutch,  and  in  1618  the  English, 
established  commercial  factories,  and  in  1614 
ly^yaslk,  the  founder  of  Tedoand  of  the  Toka- 

Sawa  dvnasty  of  military  rulers  (1604>186d)y 
eclared  Chrlstianitv  a  religion  dangerous  to 
the  state,  and  rigidly  enforced  the  decree  of 
suppression  and  banishment.  The  churches 
were  destroyed,  the  foreign  priests  and  native 
leaders  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  the  Chris- 
tian peasantry,  numbering  a  million  and  a 
half  souls,  were  left  without  teachers. 

The  Roman  Catholics  explain  the  hostility 
of  lyfyasti  bv  the  intrigues  of  the  Protestant 
Dutch  and  English,  but  the  true  story  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreign  religion  has  never 
yet  been  told  from  the  most  important  side — 
the  Japanese— and  still  awaits  a  historian. 
Diligent  search  reveals  no  trace  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  beyond  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, Lord's  Prayer,  and  selections ; 
but  in  his  monograph.  The  Jemiit  Misnon 
Presi  in  Japan,  1591-1610,  Mr.  Ernest  Satow 
shows  that  grammars,  dictionaries,  cate- 
chisms, various  works  of  devotion  and  dis- 
cipline, the  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  a  few 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  literature,  were  com- 
posed in  or  translated  into  Japanese. 

Despite  the  bloody^  repression  of  the  Chris- 
tian rebellion  at  Shimabara  in  1687,  and  the 
severe  measures  used  during  the  two  and  a 
half  centuries  of  Japan's  isolation,  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  faith,  the  French  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  found,  on  their  arrival 
at  Nagasaki,  in  1859,  considerable  numbers 
of  descendants  of  believers  who  were  secret 
disciples.  At  first  persecuted  by  the  govern- 
ment, these  people  are  now  open  and  devout 
adherents.  From  this  nucleus  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  in  modern  Japan,  with 
methods  more  conciliatory,  and  entirely  free 
from  suspicion  of  ulterior  political  purposes, 
have  diligently  prosecuted  their  earnest  labors 
in  most  parts  of  the  empire.  Thev  claim  a 
following  of  49,000,  including  infants  and 
children,  and  in  their  organization  are  8 
bishops,  49  abbots  or  heads  of  parochial 
clergy,  and  84  ordinary  priests,  located  at  23 
stations,  most  of  them  large  cities.  There 
are  also  88  sisters  of  charity,  with  5  mothers- 
superior  in  7  cities. 

The  Russian  Ecclesiastical  Mission,  under 
the  energetic  leadership  of  Bishop  Nicolai, 
began  the  labors  of  propagating  Christianity, 
according  to  the  Russo-Greek  form,  in  1870. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Hondo  and  in  Yezo 
a  number  of  churches  have  been  planted. 
The  Protestant  translation  of  the  Bible  is 
made  use  of,  and  special  stress  is  laid  upon 
raising  up  a  large  native  ministry.    Massive 
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and  commodious  buildings  in  Tokio,  paid  for 
by  the  Russian  Government,  which  has  re- 
cently increased  its  appropriation  for  Japan 
by  100,000  roubles,  are  the  headquarters  of  the 
eaacational  and  propaganda  departments,  and 
in  the  capital  this  church  has  a  strong  follow- 
ing. Three  other  Russian  clergymen  assist 
Bishop  Nicolai,  and  the  following  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Japan  numbers  probably 
18,000. 

In  the  history  of  Protestant  missions  in 
Japan  there  are  two  distinct  epochs,  with  a 
prospective  third,  from  1859  to  1872  and  from 
1872  to  1890.  The  American  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Reformed  (Dutch)  and  Baptist 
societies  located  their  teachers  and  medical 
missionaries  in  1859  at  Yokohama  and  Naga- 
saki, amid  mudi  prejudice  and  suspicion, 
and  during  10  years  prosecuted  the  work  of 
education,  enlightenment,  mastery  of  the 
language,  and  smoothing  of  the  path  for 
other  comers.  These  were  years  of  toil  and 
discouragement,  and  of  unrest  and  turmoil  in 
the  country  itself,  but  a  foundation  was  laid 
on  which  a  superb  superstructure  has  since 
been  erected,  in  1869  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  of  England  and  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
established  missions.  At  the  opening  of  1872 
there  were  10  natiyes  known  to  be  Christians, 
and  on  Sunday,  May  10,  after  a  season  of 
prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Book  of  Acts, 
the  Japanese  Church  was  organized  with  11 
membi^rs.  At  this  time  the  embassy  sent 
round  the  world  by  the  Mikado  was  in  Amer- 
ica, and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  calendar 
of  Christendom  was  adopted,  and  in  Feb.  18, 
1873.  the  edicts  against  Christianity  were  re- 
moved. At  the  end  of  1872  there  were  51 
missionaries  ou  the  ground,  and  in  1878  a  re- 
inforcement of  45  arrived,  and  evangelistic, 
educational,  medical,  and  literary  work  was 
pushed  with  fresh  yigor.  By  1879  the  ex- 
perimental stage  was  oyer,  the  field  fully 
plotted  out,  and  the  missionaries  numbered 
Soi.  The  New  Testament  in  Japanese,  after 
20  years  of  preliminary  study,  and  5J-  years 
after  it  had  lisen  begun  by  a  board  of  foreign 
and  native  translators,  was  completed  No- 
yember  8. 1879.  The  completion  of  the  Bible 
in  Japanese,  after  various  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  been  published,  was  celebrated 
in  Tokio,  Feb.  3,  1888. 

One  of  the  oldest  missionaries  ascribes  one 
half  of  the  present  wonderful  results  of  Chris- 
tian missions  in  Japan  to  the  work  of  the 
Bible  societies.  Of  these  the  American,  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign,  and  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland  have  agencies  in  Japan,  and  have 
been  generous  supporters  of  the  expenses  of 
translating,  publishing,  and  circulating  the 
Scriptures,  the  American  Bible  Society  alone 
having  disposed  of  over  550,000  volumes  of 
the  whole  or  portions  of  the  Bible.  In  this 
work,  as  in  the  multifarious  labors,  the  na- 
tive Christians  have  taken  part,  and  the  trans- 
lation is  probably  one  of  the  most  successful 
missionary  versions  yet  made  of  the  divine 
Word,  while  by  the  80,000  Christians  in  800 
churches  it  is  read  with  avidity  and  edifica- 
tion. 

Into  a  description  of  all  the  forms  of  mis- 
sionary activity  our  space  does  not  permit  us 


to  go,  nor  to  mention  the  names  of  even  the 
veteran  toilers  who  have  seen  both  seed-time 
and  planting.  Remarkable  are  the  gifts  and 
characteristics  of  the  native  Christians,  more 
tlian  one  half  of  whom  have  come  from  the 
samurai  class,  which  has  for  centuries  been 
noted  for  its  strong  intellectuality,  and  from 
which  has  issued  tne  public  opinion  that  has 
swayed  society.  A  spirit  of  eager  desire  to 
engage  actively  in  all  departments  of  Christian 
service,  a  spirit  of  self-support,  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conversion  of  their  coun- 
trymen, equally  with  a  refusal  to  inherit  or 
blindly  receive  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  and 
quarrels  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
sectarianism  of  some  of  their  teachers,  have 
characterized  the  native  ministry  and  congre- 
gations. Nearly  all  the  methods  and  agencies 
collateral  to  the  churches  and  found  efficient 
at  home  are  tried  in  Japan,  and  usually  with 
satisfactory  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
missionaries,  as  a  rule,  a  noble  band  of  highly 
Qualified  men  and  women,  have  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  ignore  differences  and  to  unite  as 
far  as  possible  in  presenting  an  unbroken 
front  against  paganism.  A  good  beginning 
has  been  made  in  vernacular,  Christian  jour- 
nalism and  literature,  and  in  the  churches  of 
Reformed  Christianity  are  many  promising 
editors,  writers,  and  scholars.  Of  the  17 
Christian  newspapers  now  published,  1  is 
Roman  Catholic,  1  Greek  Cliurch,  1  unde- 
nominational, 1  Methodist,  2  Episcopal,  2 
Presbyterian,  6  Congregational,  2  Unitarian, 
1  Friends.  Twenty-nine  societies  now  labor 
in  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire,  and  the  ap- 
proximate statistics  for  1890  are  as  given  he- 
low. 

There  are  5  large  groups,  the  missionaries 
and  natives  in  which  work  in  practical  har- 
mony, viz.,  the  Presbyterial  co-operating 
with  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan, 
the  Episcopal  in  connection  with  the  Nippon 
Sei  Kokwai,  the  Baptists,  the  Conffregational- 
ists,  and  the  Methodists,  all  of  these  having 
British  as  well  as  American  missionaries,  ex- 
cept the  Congregationalists.  There  are  also 
the  German  Evangelical  Protestant  (German 
Swiss),  and  from  the  United  States  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  Christian  Alliance,  Uni- 
tarian, and  Universalist  missions,  besides  va- 
rious educational,  medical,  or  evangelistic 
agencies  not  under  regularly  organized  mis- 
sionary societies.  Of  the  527  missionaries 
(1889),  166  were  married  males,  34  unmarried 
males,  and  171  unmarried  females,  at  84  sta- 
tions and  448  outstations.  Of  the  274  organ- 
ized churches,  153  were  wholly  and  151  par- 
tially self-supporting,  in  which  5007  adult 
converts  and  535  chfldren  were  baptized.  In 
present  membership  are  13,021  men,  9418 
women,  2204  children— total,  24,643.  In  18 
boys*  boarding  schools  are  2998  pupils,  and 
in  51  girls'  schools  4249  ;  in  56  day  schools 
are  3269  pupils,  or  a  total  of  10,506  young 
persons  under  direct  Christian  training  dur- 
ing week  days ;  350  Sunday-schools  have 
21,597  pupils,  and  17  theologiad  schools  train 
up  275  young  men  for  the  ministry.  There 
are  135  native  ministers  and  409  unordained 
native  helpers,  3  schools  for  Bible  women, 
with   22  pupils.     In  3  hospitals  were  487 
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in-patients,  and  in  9  dispensaries  14,057  per- 
sons were  treated.  Tiie  numt)er  of  pen  (three 
guarters  of  a  dollar)  contributed  bv  native 
'liristianfl  for  all  purposes  was  58,603.18,  an 
increase  over  1888  of  0048.48.  Later  statistics 
presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Japanese  Evan- 
gelioal  Alliance,  in  TokiO,  May,  1890,  show  a 
total  of  nearly  84,000  Protestant  native  Chris- 
tians  in  Japan. 

LiTEBATURB. — For  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity in  Japan  and  for  descriptions 'of  the 
country,  see,  Trantactions  of  tfie  Atiatie  Sa- 
tiety cf  Japan,  pamm  ;  JisanCnBBet,Hi$taire 
delEgim  du  Japon,  Paris.  1689,  2  voht.,  2d 
ed..  1715,  £ng.  trans.,  Tha  HUtorp  tf  tht 
Church  of  Japan,  London,  1705  ;  P.  F.  X. 
de  Charlevoix,  HiiUnre  et  dMeriptian  generaU 
du  Japofi,  Paris,  1786,  4th  ed..  Tours,  1844  ; 
Leon  Page»  Hwtoire  ds  la  religion  efiritienne 
a»  Japon,  Paris,  1869 ;  W.  £.  Griffis,  The 
Mikado* •  Empire,  New  York,  1876,  6th  ed., 
1890 ;  £.  M.  Satow.  Ths  Jeniit  Mimon  Press 
of  Japan;  Q.  F.  Verbeck,  History  of  ProUs- 
tarU  Missions  in  Japan,  Yokohama,  1888; 
Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese,  hon- 
don,  1800,  and  the  numerous  popular  works  of 
travel  and  observation  {e.g.,  by  W.  Gray  Dixon 
'1809],  Isabella  Bird  [1880],  J.  J.  Rein  [1888- 
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Ja -pheth  {enlargemsnC)^  the  second  son  of 
Noah  (Gen.  x.  21).  His  7  sons  (Gen.  x.  2-5, 
1  Chron.  i.  5)  occupied  with  their  posterity 
the  north  of  Asia  and  most  of  Europe.  In 
later  years  the  Greeks  and  Romans  subdued 
large  portions  of  Southern  and  Western  Asia, 
in  accordance  with  Noah's  blessing  (C^n.  ix. 
27),  and  Japheth's  **  enlargement  now  ex- 
tends over  America  and  Australia. 

T.  W.  C. 

Jarvia,  Samnel  Farmer,  D.D.  (University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1819),  LL.D.  (Washington 
[now  Trinity],  1887),  Episcopalian ;  b.  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  20,  1786 ;  d.  there. 
lEarch  26,  1851.  His  father  was  the  second 
bishop  of  Connecticut.  He  graduated  at 
Yale,  1805  ;  was  ordained  deacon,  1810,  and 
priest,  1811 ;  rector  In  New  York,  1818-19, 
at  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  1820-26,  and  at  Middle- 
town,  1887-42,  with  brief  terms  as  professor 
in  the  (^neral  Theological  Seminary,  1819- 
20,  and  in  Washington  (now  Trinity)  College, 
Hartford,  1885-^7.  From  1826-85  he  was 
alntMid,  mainly  in  Italy.  In  1888  he  was  ap- 
pointed historiographer  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  His  chief  works  are,  A  Chronciogi- 
eal  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church, 
London,  1844,  Boston,  1845,  and  The  Church 
of  the  Bedcemed,  Boston,  1850,  vol.  i.  (all 
published).  F.  M.  B. 


r,  Book  of,  is  mentioned  twice  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Josh.  x.  18,  2  Sam.  i.  18), 
but  the  work  itself  does  not  exist  any  more. 
Several  boolis  of  this  title  have  since  been 
written  by  Jews,  one  in  1891,  by  Rabbi  Shab- 
batai  Carmuz  Levita,  is  a  moral  treatise  and 
is  found  in  manuscript  in  the  Vatican ; 
another,  by  Rabbi  Tham,  d.  1171,  is  a  treatise 
on  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  was  published  in 
Hebrew,  in  Italy,  1544,  at  Cracow,  1586,  and 
Yiennai  1811 ;  a  third,  probably  written  by 


a  Spanish  Jew  in  the  18th  century,  is  an 
introduction  to  the  Hcxaleuch,  and  was 
published  at  Venice,  1625,  Cracow,  1628, 
Prague,  1668,  German  translation  at  Frank- 
fort, 1674.  English  in  New  York,  1840. 
2'he  Book  qf  Jasher,  TransUUed  into  English 
from  the  Hebrew  by  Alcuin  of  Britain,  ioho 
went  on  a  Pilgrimage  into  the  Holy  Land, 
London,  1751,  1829,  1888,  is  a  mere  fraud. 
(See  Home,  Introduction,  iv.,  741-47.  See 
The  Book  of  Jasher  in  Emanuel  Deutsch's 
Literary  Bemains,  New  York,  1874.) 

Ja'-son,  the  name  of  several  Jews.  1.  Ja- 
son, son  of  Eleazar,  was  sent  by  Judas  Mac* 
cabeeus  as  ambassador  to  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii. 
17).  2.  Jason  of  Oirrane,  a  Hellenistic  Jew, 
who  wrote  shortlv  before  the  time  of  Christ  a 
history  of  the  Maccabees  in  5  books.  The 
original  has  perished,  but  the  second  book  of 
Maccabees  (if.  19)  is  declared  by  its  author  to 
be  an  abridgment  of  Jason's  work.  3.  Jaaon 
(brother  of  the  high-priest  Onias  11 L),  who 
bought  the  of&ce  of  high-priest  from  Antio- 
clius  Epiphanes,  ciianged  his  name  from  Jesus 
to  Jason,  and  used  every  means  to  introduce 
Hellenism  among  his  coimtrymen,  but  after 
some  years  (b.c.  172)  was  supplanted  and  be- 
came a  fugitive.  Soon  he  returned  and  cap- 
tured Jerusalem,  but  was  again  expelled, 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  and  at  last 
died  in  Spaita.  4.  Jason,  a  Christian  who 
enteriainea  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  5-^)  in  Thessa- 
louica,  and  mi^  have  been  identical  with  the 
man  mentionea  In  Rom.  xvi.  21  as  a  kinsman 
of  the  apostle.  T.  W.  C. 

Ja'-van,  the  fourth  son  of  Japheth  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  Greeks  or  lonians.  Greece  is 
meant  by  the  word  In  Isa.  Ixvi.  19  and  Ezek. 
xxvii.  18,  and  is  given,  by  both  the  conmion 
version  and  the  Revised,  in  Ban.  viii.  21  and 
Zech.  ix.  18.  T.  W.  C. 

Jay,  William,  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Tisbu^,  Wiltshire,  May  6,  1769  ;  d.  at  Bath. 
Dec.  27,  1858.  He  passed,  in  1785,  from  the 
stone-mason's  trade  to  C.  Winter's  academy 
at  Marlborough,  and  before  he  came  of  age 
had  preached  nearly  1000  times.  From  Jan., 
1791,  to  Jan.,  1858,  he  was  minister  of  Argyle 
Chapel,  Bath,  where  he  attained  great  repu- 
tation ;  John  Foster  called  him  the  prince  of 
preachers,  and  Sheridan  the  most  natural 
orator  he  ever  heard,  his  Mominq  and  Eten- 
inp  Exercises,  1842,  4  vols.,  and  Mo^'nings 
vnth  Jesus,  London,  1854,  have  been  very 
popular.  His  works  were  collected  in  12 
vols.,  Bath,  1842-48,  and  reprinted  in  1856 
and  1876.  Princeton  gave  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  but  he  did  not  use  it.  (See  his  Auto- 
biography, ed.  bv  G.  Bedford  and  J.  A. 
James,  London,  1854 ;  S.  Wilson's  Memoir, 
1854 ;  Wallace's  Portraiture,  1854 ;  and  C. 
Jay's  BeeoUeetions,  1859.)  F.  M.  B. 

Jealousy,  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of 
our  nature  (Prov.  vi.  84,  Cant.  viii.  6).  Com- 
monly it  denotes  a  suspicion  of  conjugal  in- 
fidelity (2  Cor.  xi.  2),  but  is  used  for  anger 
(Ps.  Ixxix.  5, 1  Cor.  x.  22),  and  also  to  denote 
intense  zeal  for  another's  welfare  (Zech.  i.  14, 
viii.  2).  As  God's  relation  to  his  people  is 
frequently  represented  as  a   marriage-cove- 
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Bant,  he  expresses  the  purity  and  fervor  of 
his  life  by  the  jealousy  he  reels  toward  any 
rival,  and  calls  himself  "  a  Jealous  God." 

The  Tn€U  of  Jealousy. — A  peculiar  pro- 
vision of  the  Mosaic  law  required  a  woman 
who  came  under  suspicion  of  adultery  to 
drink  a  certain  water  of  bitterness,  which  in 
case  she  was  guilty  proved  a  sore  curse,  but 
if  she  were  innooent  was  entirely  harmless 
(Num.  v.).  This  was  far  better  than  the 
medieeval  ordeals  which  wrought  death  or 
great  suffering,  whether  the  suspected  person 
was  guilty  or  innocent.  T.  W.  C. 

jMuine  d'AIbret  (zhan  dal'brft),  queen  of 
Navarre,  one  of  the  most  impressive  char- 
acters in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
France,  was  bom  at  Pau,  Jan.  7,  1526 ;  the 
only  child  of  Marguerite  d'Orleans-Angou- 
Ume,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  cfAl- 
bret,  king  of  Navarre.  By  her  mother  she 
was  early  brought  into  connection  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Reformation  and  with  the  re 
formers  themselves.  She  grew  up  free  and 
strong  in  spirit.  Everything  was  hapi)y 
around  her,  and  she  was  gay.  When,  in 
1548,  she  was  married  to  Antoine  de  Bour- 
bon, duke  of  Yendome,  who  also  belonged  to 
the  reform  party,  she  advised  him  "  not  to 
mix  too  much  with  those  new  ideas,"  and 
when,  in  1558,  she  bore  her  soa.  Henri  IV., 
she  sang  a  Bearnese  ditty  while  being  de- 
livered. But  times  soon  became  more  seri- 
ous and  she  with  them.  Her  mother  died  in 
1540,  her  father  in  1555.  As  reigning  queen 
she  continued  the  policy  of  her  parents.  The 
reformed  pastors  were  allowed  to  preach,  and 
refugees  from  France  or  Spain  were  pro- 
tected. The  harangues  of  the  pope  she  left 
unnoticed  and  the  ootrusiveness  of  the  French 
court  she  rebuked.  When  'Catherine  of  Medi- 
cis  admonished  her  of  her  duty  to  her  son  and 
her  kingdom,  she  answered  that,  with  her  son 
in  one  hand  and  her  kingdom  in  the  other, 
she  would  jump  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
rather  than  go  to  mass.  In  1561  she  solemnlv 
abjured  Romanism,  and  when  her  husband, 
a  man  of  great  talent  and  no  character,  died 
in  1563,  Calvin  became  her  adviser,  the  cele- 
bration of  mass  was  forbidden  in  her  king- 
dom, and  a  Protestant  academy  was  estab- 
lished at  Orthez.  Meanwhile  the  religious 
war  raged  with  fury  in  France,  and  Navarre 
was  involved  in  it.  After  the  battle  of  Jamac, 
Harch  13,  1569,  when  Conde  was  assassinated 
and  all  seemed  to  be  lost,  she  joined  the 
Huguenot  army  and  placed  her  son,  15  years 
old,  at  the  head  of  the  dragoons.  "  Who 
asks  about  sexes  or  age  in  times  like  these  ?" 
she  said.  In  Aug.,  1670,  Catherine  of  Medi- 
cis  and  the  Guises  had  to  pray  for  peace, 
however,  and  proposed  to  seal  it  with  a  mar- 
riage between  Marguerite  of  Yalois  and  Prince 
Henri  of  Navarre,  the  general  of  dragoons. 
She  accompanied  her  son  to  his  wedding,  but 
on  June  4,  1572,  two  months  before  the  prep* 
arations  for  St.  Bartholomew  were  finished, 
she  died  suddenly  of  a  mysterious  fever,  in 
Paris.  She  left  as  her  witnesses  in  history  a 
large  collection  of  letters  which  are  found,  in 
the  National  Library  in  Paris,  but  of  which 
very  few  have  been  printed,  a  tender  memory 


among  men  like  Calvin  and  Beza,  a  flourish- 
ing Protestant  university  on  French  soil,  a 
law  book,  iitil  de  la  rdne  Jefianne,  still  in 
force,  a  Basque  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, still  in  use,  and  a  son,  Henri  Qnatre. 
(See  H.  M.  Baird,  ffistary  of  the  RUe  of  the 
Huguenots,  London,  1880,  2  vols.  ;  Lettresde 
Ant,  d.  Bourh,  et  J,  d'Al.,  ed.  by  Rocham- 
beau,  Paris,  1877 ;  A.  de  Ruble,  Le  mariage 
deJ,  d'A.,  Paris,  1877 ;  Antoine  de  Bourbon 
et  Jeanne  d*A\brtt,  1881.  C.  P. 

jMuine  d'Aro  (zahn  dare),  the  heroine  of 
French  history,  verv  legendary  and  very  real, 
was  bom,  the  third  child  of  humble  peasant 
parents,  about  1410,  at  Dom-Remy,  in  Cham- 
pagne, near  the  frontier  of  Burgundy.    She 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  she  knew 
her  Oredo,  her  Pater ^  her  Ate  Maria;  she 
was  intensely  religiouA.  and  her  faith  was  her 
inspiration.    She  understood  nothing  of  poli- 
tics, but  she  grew  up  amid  the  feuds  between 
France  and  Burgundy,  and  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  she  became  intensely  French,  and  her 
patriotism  was  to  her  a  duty.    Close  by  her 
father's  flcld  lay  the  forest  of  Bois  Chenu, 
where  the  still  living  lore  told  that  Merlin 
had  lived,  and  from  which  it  was  said  that  a 
virgin  should  come  forward  to  save  France. 
When  the  £ng[Iish  laid  siege  to  Orleans  and 
the  last  hour  of  France  seemed  near  striking, 
she  heard  voices  in  the  air  which  said  to  her. 
that  it  was  she  who  should  go  forward,  and 
she  went.     The  king,  the  court,  the  anuy 
followed  her  with  awe.    She  raised  the  siege 
of  Orleans  ;  she  defeated  the  English  in  sev- 
eral battles  and  they  fled  in  terror  ;  she  car- 
ried Charles  VII.  to  Rheims  and  held  the 
banner  of  France  at  his  coronation,  July  17» 
1420.    Then  she  wanted  to  go  home  to  Dom- 
Remy  ;  she  felt  that  her  mission  was  ended. 
But  her  surroundings,  friends  and  foes,  felt 
otherwise.    To  them  she  was  a  living  mir- 
acle, an  an^el  or  a  demon,  and  as  long  as  she 
breathed   sue   must  necessarily   remain  the 
centre  of  the  world.    She  was  persuaded  to 
sta^,  but  her  next  undertakings  were  not  so 
stnkingly  successful,  and  by  an  accident  she 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.    A  coun- 
cil condemned  her  as  a  witch  and  a  relapsed 
heretic,  and  she  was  burned  alive  at  Rouen, 
May  81,  1431.    The  literature  on  her.  histori- 
cal,   psychological,    poetical,    is    enormous, 
sometimes   blasphemous,  as   with    Voltaire* 
sometimes  hysterical,  as  with  Dupanloup,  but 
generally   trivial   and    utterly    superfluous. 
The  facts  of  her  life  are  indubitable,  and, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  time,  very 
easy  to  explain.    There  was  only  one  pecu- 
liarity  about  her,  she  was  a  very  grand  wom- 
an.   But  the  phenomena  of  the  order  to  which 
she  belongs— Alexander  the  Great,  Francis  of 
Assissi,  Shakespeare,  etc. — are  not  difficult  to 
understand  when  the  student  is  able  to  feel 
that  they  are  considerably  greater  than  he  is 
himself.     (See  Jules   Quicherat,    Les  deux 
Proeis  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,   Paris,    1841-49,   5 
vols.,  French  trans,  of  the  Proces,  Paris.  1868 ; 
Lives  by  B.  Martin  [last  ed.,  Paris,  1875]  and 
Janet   Tuckey   [London,    18801;     Mrs.    F. 
Caddy,  Footsteps  of  Jeanne  d'Are,  London, 

1885.)  a  P- 
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J«bb,  John,  D.D.  (Dublin,  18—).  bishop  of 
Limerick  ;  b.  at  Drogheda,  Ireland,  Sept.  27, 
1775  ;  cl.  at  Limerick.  Dec.  7,  1888.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  became 
rector  of  Abinffton,  1810,  and  was  conse- 
crated, 1828.  He  was  a  prelate  of  liberal 
spirit  and  exemplary  character.  Besides  his 
Saered  LUeraiure,  a  review  of  Bishop  Lowth 
(1830),  he  published  many  sermons,  and  Prac- 
tical The^ogy,  London,  1830,  2d  ed.,  1837, 
2  vols.  His  life  (1886)  was  written  by  C. 
Forster,  who  also  edited  his  Ct^rreipondencs 
with  Alexander  Knox,  London,  1884,  2d  ed., 
1887.  F.  M.  B. 

Je'-bns  (a  trodden  place),  an  old  name  of 
Jerusalem  (Judges  xix.  10,  11).      T.  W.  C. 

Jo -bastes,  the  people  dwelling  in  and 
around  Jebus  in  the  time  of  Joshua  and  whom 
he  was  directed  to  destroy  (Deut.  vii.  1). 
Their  citv  was  burned  (Josh.  xi.  16-21),  but 
afterward  reoccupied.  David  conquered 
their  stronghold,  and  it  became  part  of  his 
capital  (2  Sam.  y.  6-8).  Afterward  he  bought 
from  Araunah  the  site  for  an  altar  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  24),  and  upon  this  the  temple  was  built. 

T.  W.  C. 

Je-hc-a-has  (Jeh4>vdh  stutains),  1.  Son 
and  successor  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  who 
leigned  17  years  (b.c.  866-840),  during  which 
time  the  country  was  invaded  and  despoiled 
hr  the  kings  of  Syria.  2.  Son  and  successor 
of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  80), 
also  called  Shallura  (1  Chron.  ill.  15).  He 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  reigned 
onlv  8  months,  when  he  was  deposed  by  Pha- 
raoh-Necho,  who  sent  him  to  Egypt,  where 
he  died  b.c.  610).  Comp.  Jerem.  xxil.  10-12 
and  Ezek.  xix.  8,  4),  T.  W.  O. 

Je-ho'-aah.    See  Joash. 

J»-hoi'-a-chin  (appointed  by  Jehovah),  Son 
and  successor  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah 
(B.C.  598),  who  reigned  only  8  months,  and 
was  then  carried  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  a 
captive  for  87  years,  and  then  released  and 
favored  by  Evil-Merodach  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
a-16,  XXV.  27-80).  T.  W.  C. 

J#-hoi'-a^-da  {Jehowih  knoiM),  1.  The 
father  of  Benaiah,  a  distinguished  captain 
under  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  18).  2.  A  high- 
priest  in  the  days  of  Athaliah,  whose  dethrone- 
ment he  secured  (2  Kings  xi ).  He  was  so 
able  and  faithful  that  when  he  died,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  he  was  buried  with  royal  honors. 

T.  W.  0. 

Je-hoi'-»-kim  {Jehawih  sets  up),  eldest  son 
of  Josiah.  He  reigned  wickedly  for  11  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  slain  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (b.c.  599)  and  **  was  buried 
with  the  burial  of  an  ass. "  T.  W.  0. 

Je-hon'-a-dab.    See  Rechab. 

J»-ho'-nuii  (eitalied  hy  Jehovah),  1.  Eldest 
■on  and  successor  of  Jehoshaphat.  He  reigned 
8  years.  He  married  Jezebel's  daughter,  and 
was  very  wicked.  In  his  reign  the  Edomites 
revolted  and  secured  their  indei)endence. 
Afterward  he  was  smitten  with  an  incurable 
disease,  and  when  he  died  was  buried  without 
royal  honors  (2  Chron.  xxi.  20).     T.  W.  C. 


J«-ho«h'-a-ph«t  (God  judges).  The  fourth 
king  of  Judah  after  Solomon.  He  began  to 
reign  at  the  age  of  85  and  reigned  25  years 
(b.c.  914-690).  Distinguished  for  religioua 
zeal,  he  cleansed  the  land  from  idolalrv,  and 
was  highly  prospered  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  great  error  was  an  entangling  alliance  with 
Ahab,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life  (2  Chron. 
xviii.  81).  A  vast  host  of  Edomites  and 
others  once  invaded  (he  land,  but,  iu  answer 
to  his  prayers,  were  panic-stricken  and  routed 
(2  Chron.  xx.).  Later  in  life  he  joined  Aha- 
ziah  in  a  naval  expedition,  but  it  turned  out 
disastrously.  An  expedition  with  Ahaziah 
against  Moab  was  saved  from  failure  only  bv 
Elisha's  presence.  He  died  at  the  acre  of  60, 
leaving  7  sons,  one  of  whom,  Jehoram,  sue* 
ceededhim.  T.  W.  C. 

Jehoshaphat,  Valley  of  (vaUey  of  thejudg- 
fiient  of  Jehovdfi),  a  metaphorical  name  of 
some  place  where  €k>d  would  judge  the  foes 
of  bis  people  (Joel  ill.  2,  12).  There  is  no 
ground  for  applying  it  to  any  known  site, 
though  since  the  8d  oentury  it  has  been  given 
to  the  narrow  glen  of  the  Kidron. 

T.  W.  C. 

Je-ho'-vah  (hs  mil  be),  the  ineifable  name 
of  God  amoo^  the  Hebrews,  who  substituted 
for  it  Adonai  or  Elohim.  Its  ancient  pro- 
nunciation is  thought  to  have  been  YaJt-veh, 
but  this  is  not  certain.  It  denotes  the  self- 
existence,  independence,  immutability,  and 
infinite  fulness  of  the  divine  being.  From 
£x.  vi.  8  it  appears  that  while  this  name  was 
in  use  from  man's  creation,  its  full  meaning 
had  not  been  wroueht  out  In  the  experience 
of  the  patriarchs.  It  is  the  peculiar  name  of 
the  Most  High  as  the  author  of  revelation 
and  redemption.  There  may  be  gods  many 
and  lords  many,  real  or  imaginary,  but  there 
is  and  can  be  only  one  Jehovah.  Jehovah- 
Jireh  (Jehovah  wiU  see  or  provide),  the  name 
given  by  Abraham  to  the  place  where  he  was 
about  to  slay  Isaac  (Qen.  xxiL  14) ;  hence 
used  as  a  proverb  for  every  extremity  of 
Qod's  i)eoplc.  Johovah-Nissi  (Jehovah  my 
banner),  the  name  riven  to  an  altar  in  mem> 
ory  of  Amalek's  defeat  (Ex.  xvii.  15;.  Joho- 
vcui-Shalom  (Jehovah  is  neaee),  the  name 
given  to  Gideon's  altar  In  Ophra,  in  memory 
of  the  angel's  greeting,  "  Peace  be  unto  thee 
(Judges  vi.  24).  jMiovah-Shammah  (Jeho- 
vah t*  there)  (Ezek.  xlviil.  85).  Jehovah- 
Tsidkenu  (Jehovah  our  righteoueneee).  The 
marginal  reading  in  Jer.  x^nii.  6,  xxxiii.  16. 

T.  W.  C. 

Jo'-ha  (Jehovah  it  he).  1 .  The  son  of  Hanani 
the  seer,  who  carried  a  threatening  message 
to  Baasha  (1  Kings  xvi.  7),  and  80  years  after- 
ward did  the  same  office  to  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  xix.  2).  2.  A  genefal  of  the  army 
of  Joram,  king  of  Israel,  who  was  divinely 
chosen  to  inflict  judgments  on  the  house  of 
Ahab.  He  slew  his  master  and  usurped  the 
throne,  and  reigned  28  years.  See  the  his- 
tory in  I  Kings  xix.,  2  Kings  ix.  He  slew 
Jezebel  and  extirx>ated  the  impious  family  of 
Ahab.  He  also  zealously  destroyed  the 
priests  of  Baal  and  all  the  aidherents  of  Ahab. 
but  his  heart  was  not  ri^ht  with  God  ;  his 
zeal  for  the  Lord  was  reiuly  a  zeal  for  him- 
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self ;  and  he  did  not  abolish  the  worship  of 
the  golden  calves.  His  family  continued  on 
the  tnrone  till  the  4th  generatton,  and  one  of 
them,  Jeroboam  II.,  was  the  most  prosper- 
ous of  Israel's  kings.  T.  W.  0. 

J«hudah  Ben  Samuel,  the  j^rcatest  Jewish 
poet  of  the  Middle  Age  and  father- in-law  to 
the  great  grammarian,  Aben  Ezra.  Born  in 
Castile,  Spain,  he  died  in  Jerusalem  about 
1150  A.D.  His  chief  work  was  The  Book  of 
Cosari,  an  argument  for  the  national  faith, 
written  in  Arabic,  translated  into  Hebrew 
1504,  Latin  1660,  and  German  1858.  It  is  a 
very  able  production,  uniting  rabbinnical 
learning  ana  poetic  beauty.  (See  D.  Kauf- 
mann,  Jehuda  BcUetoi,  Breslau,  1877.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Jenks,  WiUiain.  D.D.  (Bowdoln,  1825; 
Harvard,  1842),  LL.D.  (Bowdoin,  1862), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Newton,  Mass., 
Nov.  25,  1778 ;  d.  in  Boston,  Nov.  18,  1866. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1797 ;  was  pastor 
at  Bath,  Me.,  1805-18  ;  professor  at  Bowdoin, 
1815-18 ;  pastor  in  Green  street,  Boston, 
1826-45.  He  founded  the  American  Oriental 
Society.  His  Comprehennve  Commentary, 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  1884.  5  vols.,  and  Philadel- 

I)hia,  1851,  6  vols.,  was  very  widely  circu- 
ated.  F.  M.  B. 

Jennings,  David,  b.  at  Eibworth,  Leicester- 
shire, England,  in  1691  ;  d.  in  Loudon,  Sept. 
16.  1762  ;  became  in  1718  pastor  of  an  inde- 
pendent congregation  at  Old  Gravel  Lane, 
Wapping,  and  remained  there  to  his  death. 
He  wrote  Jewish  Antiquities,  London,  1766. 
10th  ed.,  1839,  etc. 

Seayw^  Soame,  b.  In  London,  1704 ;  d. 
there,  Dec.  18,  1787 ;  was  not  a  theologian, 
but  wrote  with  success  on  theological  sub- 
jects. His  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  London,  1776,  appeared  in  its 
10th  ed.  in  1798  and  often  since.  His  ool- 
lected  works  were  published  In  London,  1790- 
93, 4  vols. 

Jeph'-thah  {whom  Ood  sets  free),  son  of 
Gilead  by  a  harlot.  Driven  from  home  on 
account  of  his  birth,  he  became  a  freebooter  in 
the  region  east  of  Gilead.  On  invitation,  he 
headed  Israel  in  defeating  the  Ammonites 
with  great  loss,  and  sorely  chastised  the  et*- 
vious  Ephraimites.  Ho  Judged  the  trans- 
Jordanic  Israelites  6  years  (b.c.  1188-1182). 
It  is  still  a  question  whether.  In  accordance 
with  his  vow,  he  actually  sacrificed  his  daugh- 
ter or  simply  devoted  her  to  perpetual  celi- 
bacy, but  the  weight  of  the  argument  is  with 
the  former  view.  In  either  case  God  did  not 
approve  of  his  vow,  which  was  one  that  he 
had  no  right  to  make  (Judges  xi.,  xii.).  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  no  is  mentioned 
(xi.  82)  among  the  examples  of  faith,  which, 
however,  is  no  sanction  of  his  dealing  with 
hh  daughter.  T.  W.  C. 

Jer-e-mi'-ah  (whom  Jehovah  sets  up),  son  of 
Hilkiah,  the  second  of  the  4  great  prophets. 
He  lived  under  various  kings  from  Josiah  to 
the  captivity.  Born  at  Anathoth  In  Benja- 
min, of  a  priestly  race,  he  was  consecrated  to 
be  a  prophet  before  his  bh*th  (Jcr.  i.  1,  5). 


He  began  his  ministrv  at  an  early  age  (b.c. 
628,  the  18lh  year  of  King  Josiah),  first  at 
Anathoth,  where  his  townsmen  persecuted 
him  (xi.  18-21),  and  afterward  at  Jerusalem. 
He  remained  unmarried  for  prophetic  reasons 
(xvi.  2).  Josiah  co-operated  with  him  in 
promoting  a  general  reformation  (2  Kings 
xxiii.),  and  his  death  was  lamented  griev- 
ously (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25).  In  the  4th  year 
of  Jchoiakira  he  wrote  his  first  roll  of  warn- 
ings, which  the  king  burned,  and  sought  the 
writer's  life  ( Jer.  xxxvi.).  but  the  prophet  re- 
wrote them.  He  counselled  Zedeklah  kindly, 
but  to  no  purpose,  for  he  was  in  prison  when 
the  city  was  taken.  Nebuchadnezzar  re- 
leased him  and  offered  him  a  home,  but  ho 
chose  to  remain  with  the  remnant  of  Jews 
who  carried  him  to  Egypt,  where  he  remained 
till  he  died.  For  over  40  years  he  persisted 
in  his  office,  not  silenced  by  threats  or  ill 
usage,  and  shared  in  the  woes  which  he  could 
notpersuaUe  his  countrymen  to  avert. 

The  Book  of  Jeremiah  is  a  faithful  reflec- 
tion of  his  sad  and  tender  character  and  the 
calamities  of  his  period.  The  utterances  not 
being  arranged  In  chronological  order,  it  is 
hard  to  moke  a  division.  But  one  ma^  at- 
tempt it  in  this  way :  1.  Prophecies  in  Josiah 's 
reign,  chs.  i.-xii.  B.C.  629-^08.  2.  In  Je- 
hoiakim's,  chs.  xiil.,  xx.,  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxxv., 
xxxvi.,  xlv.-xlviii.,  xlix.  1-83.  B.C.  607-597. 
8.  In  Zedekiah's,  chs.  xxL,  xxiv.,  xxviL- 
xxxiv.,  xxxvii.-xxxix.,  xlix.  84-89.  B.C. 
597-586.  4.  In  Gedaliah's,  chs.  xl.-xliv.  Or 
it  may  be  said  that  chs.  i.-xlv.  treat  of  Israel, 
while  all  the  rest  refer  to  the  nations.  Clis. 
i.-xxiiL  are  prophetic  concerning  Israel ; 
xxiv.-xlv.  combine  prophecy  and  history  ; 
xxiv.-xxix.  set  forth  Nebuchadnezzar  as  God 's 
means  of  chastisement,  and  therefore  submis- 
sion as  the  wisest  policy ;  xxx.-x xxiii.  aro 
the  mast  Messianic  portion  ;  while  xxxiv.-xlv. 
are  mainly  historical.  New  Testament  recog- 
nitions of  the  book  are  found  in  Matt.  ii.  17, 
xvi.  14,  Heb.  viii.  8-12.  (See  the  critical 
text  by  G.  C.  Workman,  Edinburgh,  1889, 
and  by  Baer,  Leipzig,  1890  ;  the  Commentaries 
of  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  Adeney  [Pulpit  Com- 
mentary, Lonaon,  1888-85,  2  vols. J;  C.  von 
Orelli,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1890,  and 
C.  J.  Ball,  London  and  New  York,  1890  ; 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  Life  and  Times  of  Jeremiah^ 
London,  1888.)  T.  W.  C. 

Jeremiah,  SpUtle  oL    See  Pseudepigra- 

FHA. 

Jeromiah,  Xiammtationa  6L  See  Lamen- 
tations. 

Jw'-i-cho  {fragrance),  a  rich  and  stronj^ 
city  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  6  m.  n.  of  the 
Uead  Sea.  Destroyed  by  Joshua,  who  pros- 
trated its  walls  with  the  blast  of  trumpets,  it 
was  rebuilt  500  years  afterward  (1  Kings  xvi. 
84)  and  became  flourishing.  It  was  made  a 
school  of  the  prophets  and  was  the  residence 
of  Elisha  (2  Kings  ii.) ;  in  its  plain  Zedckiah 
was  seized  by  the  Chaldeans  (2  Kings  xxv.  5). 
Here  Christ  healed  the  two  blind  men  (Matt. 
XX.  29-84)  and  was  the  guest  of  Zaccheeus 
(Luke  xix.  1-10).  It  is  now  an  arid  plain 
with  a  miserable  village,  where  once  were 
stately  palaces  and  groves  of  palms.    Thera 
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is  still  shown  a  fountain  supposed  to  be  the 
water  which  Elisha  healed  with  salt  (2  Kings 
ii.  10,  20),  and  with  proper  culture  the  an- 
cient fruitfulness  could  be  restored.  The 
wild  and  difficult  road  from  Jericho  to  Jeru- 
salem is  still  infested  with  robbers  as  in  the 
time  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  z.  84). 

T.  W.  C. 

Jer-o-bo'-am  {whose  people  u  many).  1. 
The  son  of  Nebat,  an  officer  uoder  Solomon, 
to  whom  Abijah  foretold  the  crown.  Driven 
to  £gypt»  he  returned  after  Solomon's  death, 
aud  on  the  disruption  was  chosen  king  of  the 
10  tribes.  He  set  up  calves  at  Bethel  and 
Daft  for  worship,  and  made  any  one  he  pleased 
to  be  priest ;  hence  is  often  aescribed  as  the 
one  who  made  Israel  to  sin.  He  reigned  22 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nadab,  in  whom 
the  family  became  extinct.  2.  Jeroboam  IL, 
son  of  Joash,  was  the  18th  kine  of  Israel  and 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  whole  line.  In 
his  long  reign  of  41  years  he  recovered  the 
full  extent  of  the  ancient  sovereignty  and 
took  Hamath  and  Damascus.  But  luxury, 
oppression,  and  vice  greatly  prevailed  (Amos 
11.  6-16,  V.  6),  and  after  his  death  the  king- 
dom  rapidly  declined.  T.  W.  C. 

Jerome  (Latin  form,  Hieronyi&^i  Buse- 
bins  (sometimes  Sophronins   is  added,  but 

J>robably  by  mistake),  b.  about  846,  at  Stridon, 
n  Paanonia  (modern  Hungary) ;  d.  at  Bethle- 
hem, Sept.  80,  420.  His  early  public  educa- 
tion was  at  Rome,  where  he  was  baptized 
about  360.  After  this  event  he  made  long 
journeys,  and  was  found  at  Treves,  Acquilea, 
Antioch,  and  in  Syria.  At  Antioch  he  had  a 
dream  in  which  he  was  reproached  by  Christ 
for  his  devotion  to  Cicero,  and  vowed  to  re- 
nounce his  classical  studies  ;  and,  in  fact,  he 
did  from  this  time  devote  himself  chiefly  to 
eacred  subjects.  He  immediately  went  into 
the  deserts  of  Syria  and  there  practised  the 
asceticism  of  the  anchoretic  life.  He  was  or- 
dained presbyter  in  Antioch  in  870.  In  Con- 
stantinople, at  the  CBCumenical  council  of  881, 
he  soon  returned  to  Rome,  and  remained  there 
some  time,  engaged  about  the  person  of 
the  Roman  bishop,  though  not  made  cardinal 
by  him,  according  to  the  later  legend.  Here 
be  met  a  circle  of  pious  women,  whose  in- 
clinations to  a  monastic  life  he  encouraged, 
and  of  whom  two,  Paula  and  Eustochium, 
returned  with  him  to  Syria.  He  passed 
through  Egypt  on  his  way,  and  then,  m  886, 
^withdrew  to  a  cell  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethle- 
bem.  Here  he  renutined,  busied  in  literary 
labors  and  correspondence,  till  his  death. 
Hospitals  and  convents,  at  the  head  of  one  of 
Vrhich  was  Paula,  arose  about  him,  of  which 
be  was  the  spiritual  ^uide. 

The  greatest  service  of  Jerome  was  ren- 
dered through  his  writings.  He  was  a  liter- 
ary man  rather  than  a  theologian,  revised  the 
Italian  translations  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  translated  at  least  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  Hebrew.  He  ranks  next 
as  an  exegete,  for  which  service  he  was  better 
prepared  tiian  any  of  his  contemporaries  by 
Knowledge  of  the  necei»sary  languages.  In 
geography,  antiquities,  and  archaeology,  as 
weU  as  £ii  patristic,  he  performed  yaluable 


pioneer  service.  His  letters  arc  a  principal 
source  of  the  history  of  his  times.  Works  in 
Mignc.  Pat,  TmU  XXII.-XXX.  (See  h'ves 
by  Zflckler  [Gotha,  18651,  Thierry  [Paris, 
1875,  8d  ed.L  CutU  [London,  1877],  Mrs. 
C.  Martin  [1888].)  F.  H.  P. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  b.  about  1365  ;  d.  May 
80,  1416  ;  studied  in  Cologne,  Paris,  and  Ox- 
ford,  whence  he  brought  back  to  Prague  the 
writings  of  Wiclif.  He  immediately  Joined 
Hus  in  his  opposition  to  the  hierarchy,  and 
in  April,  1516,  he  repaired  to  Constance, 
whither  Hus  had  been  summoned  the  preced- 
ing October,  in  order  to  support  him.  On 
his  arrival  there  he  was  imprisoned,  and  after 
the  execution  of  Hus  the  council  succeeded 
in  intimidating  him.  He  retracted,  but  again 
withdrew  the  retraction,  and  in  consequence 
was  burned  at  the  stake,  while  singing  8dhe 
festa  diet,  etc.  (See  C.  Becker,  Hil8  und 
Hieronymue,  Ndrdlingen,  1858.) 

Jerosalam  is  situated  in  lat.  Sr  47'  N.  and 
long.  85**  14'  E.  On  the  map  of  the  United 
States  its  position  would  be  a  little  south  of 
Savannah,  Ga.  It  is  85  miles  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Coast  in  a  direct  line,  but  by  the 
road  to  Jaffa,  at  present  its  only  seaport,  it  Is 
40  miles,  namely,  12  miles  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  and  28  miles  thence  across  the 
plain  to  the  ancient  Joppa.  It  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  ridge  of  Western 
Palestine  just  east  of  the  water-shed,  and  is 
2598  feet  above  the  sea-level.  This  is  the 
highest  part  of  the  city  at  the  northwest 
angle,  but  the  height  of  Mt.  Zion  is  less,  being 
25fi)  feet  above  the  same  level,  while  that  oi 
the  Temple  mount  is  only  2440  feet  above  it. 

Its  site  is  composed  of  four  ridges  or  bluffs 
separated  by  deep  ravines  and  bounded  on 
the  east,  west,  and  south  by  two  others. 
These  bluffs  form  part  of  the  taole-land  which 
exists  north  of  the  city  and  which  ends  ab- 
ruptly toward  the  %outh  and  east,  so  that  the 
position  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
one.  Of  these  ravines,  Hinnom  on  the  west 
and  south  sides  and  Jchoshaphat  on  the  east 
still  remain,  but  the  three  that  passed  through 
the  city  have  been  filled  so  that  the  original 
contour  of  the  ground  is  not  now  apparent. 
Although  the  surface  of  Jerusalem  is  uneven 
and  hilly,  it  furnishes  hardly  a  hint  of  its 
former  condition,  and  only  by  means  of  ex- 
cavations at  numberless  points  has  this  been 
positively  ascertained.  Why  such  a  place 
was  selected  for  a  city  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  on  three  sides  no  important 
artificial  defence  was  reauired  ;  and  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  the  earliest  structure 
here  w^as  of  the  nature  of  a  stronghold,  the 
city  being  a  development  of  later  times.  The 
absence  of  water  would  of  itself  moke  this  a 
most  inappropriate  site  for  a  town  of  any 
size,  and  this  circumstance  formed  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  be  overcome  as  the  popu- 
lation increased. 

A  few  facts  as  to  the  rocky  bluff  where  the 
Temple  was  built  will  illustrate  the  general 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  height  where  the 
Temple  stood  is  2440  feet,  dropping  abruptly 
at  the  northeast  corner  100  feet,  at  the  south- 
east comer  250  feet,  at  the  southwest  corner 
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140  feet,  and  on  the  west  side  about  100  feet, 
while  toward  the  north,  beyond  what  after- 
ward became  the  Temple  area,  the  ridge  rose 
gradually  about  100  feet,  its  highest  point 
being  at  the  spot  now  known  as  Jeremiah's 
Grotto.  Excluding  the  extension  of  the  ridge 
to  Jeremiah's  Grotto,  the  horizontal  area  thus 
bounded  is  the  same  as  the  present  Haram 
Area.  Zion  was  100  feet  higher  than  the 
Temple  mount,  and  the  distance  across  from 
summit  to  summit  was  less  than  one  third  of 
a  mile  ;  but  the  descent  to  the  bottom  of  tlie 
ravine  separating  the  two  was  100  feet  on  the 
side  of  the  Temple  moimt,  and  200  feet  on 
the  side  of  Zion.  Olivet  is  90  feet  higher 
than  the  highest  point  of  Jerusalem,  143  feet 
higher  than  Mt.  Zion.  and  248  feet  higher 
than  the  Temple  mount.  But  the  distance 
from  the  highest  point  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
top  of  Olivet  is  scarcely  more  than  a  mile. . 
Thus  Olivet  conmiands- Jerusalem,  and  from 
its  summit  the  best  view  of  the  city  is  obtained. 

The  views  from  Jerusalem  are  not  extensive 
except  in  a  single  direction.  To  the  east  Is 
Olivet,  to  the  north  Scopas,  to  the  northwest 
a  few  high  points  are  seen,  and  to  the  south- 
west and  south  the  view  is  arrested  by  moun- 
tains only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  city, 
which,  however,  are  less  than  100  feet  higher 
than  the  city  itself.  As  Olivet  toward  the 
south  breaks  down  suddenly  the  view  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  southeast  is  unobstructed, 
and  a  long  stretch  of  the  distant  mountains 
of  Moab  is  seen,  this  being  the  only  extensive 
outlook  which  Jerusalem  enjoys.  In  the 
clear  atmosphere  so  characteristic  of  Pales- 
tine these  mountains  seem  close  at  hand,  al- 
though they  are  80  to  50  miles  away. 

To  show  the  heights  of  some  well-known 
places  relative  to  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Bethel,  10  miles  to  the  north,  is 
2890  feet,  and  Bireh,  where  there  is  a  copious 
fountain,  a  little  nearer  Jerusalem  than  Bethel, 
is  2830  feet.  Bethlehem  {a  about  the  height 
of  Mt.  Zion.  2550  feet,  and  therefore  is  100 
feet  higher  than  the  Temple  mount,  while 
Hebron,  8040  feet,  is  445  feet  higher  than  the 
highest  part  of  the  Holy  City.  From  the 
house-tops  of  Jerusalem  one  sees  on  every 
side  higher  land  except  in  a  single  direction, 
as  has  been  described,  and  these  different 
heights  may  illustrate  the  Psalmist's  words, 
"  Aa  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jeru- 
salem." as  well  as  though  they  rose  like  Al- 
pine summits. 

The  earliest  historical  name  of  the  place 
was  Jebus,  by  which  it  was  known  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  under  Joshua,  B.C.  1450, 
and  which  it  retained  for  four  centuries  after- 
ward till  it  was  taken  by  David  in  b.c.  1050 
(2  Sam.  V.  6),  when  its  name  was  changed  to 
Jerusalem.  The  meaning  of  the  word  Jebus 
is  obscure,  nor  is  the  derivation  of  the  word 
Jerusalem  beyond  dispute  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  first  part  of  tlie  compound  means 
foundation,  and  the  second  part  peace  in  the 
sense  of  security,  '*  Peace  could  never  be 
approi>riate]y  applied  to  a  place  whose  strug- 
gles with  foreign  enemies  were  almost  num- 
berless, while  "security"  would  certainly 
characterize  its  wellnisrh  impregnable  posi- 
tion.   "  Holy  HiU,"  ••  Holy  Mountain,"  and 


"  Holy  City"  are  terms  used  not  infrequently 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  de- 
scribe Jerusalem,  and  *'  £1  Ends,"  meaning 
"  The  Holy,"  is  the  name  at  present  applied 
to  it  by  the  Arabic-speaking  world. 

Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the 
Mohammedans,  the  others  being  Hebron, 
Mecca,  and  Medina.  Although  it  is  thus  re- 
vered by  them  and  its  mosque  guarded  with 
the  most  jealous  care,  still  it  cannot  be  thought 
of  as  a  centre  of  Mohammedan  influence.  As 
such  it  has  no  place  in  the  world .  to-day.  As 
one  of  the  four  sacred  cities  of  the  Jews,  He- 
bron, Tiberias,  and  Safed  being  the  others, 
it  has  achieved  its  fame  chiefly  as  a  centre  oi 
Jewish  influence.-  Mohammedans  claim  it 
and  Would  fight  for  its  possession,  although, 
in  fact,  it  is  to  them  little  else  than  a  name  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
world  has  been  moulded,  not  to  say  created , 
by  it.  Its  political  influence,  once  powerful, 
is  now  gone,  except  that  it  may  be  destined 
to  become  a  factor  in  the  politics  of  other  na* 
tions  that  had  not  even  begun  to  exist  when 
the  Holy  City  was  destroyed. 

Its  long  occupation  by  the  Jebusites  forms 
the  flrst  chapter  in  its  ancient  history.  For 
some  reason  it  must  have  been  regarded  as  a 
desirable  location  for  the  capital  of  the  He- 
brew monarchy,  for  immediately  after  its 
conquest  by  David  it  became  the  royal  as 
well  as  the  sacred  city  of  the  Jews.  Its  prog- 
ress under  David  and  Solomon  was  simply 
wonderful,  and  its  walls,  palaces,  and  Tem- 
ple erected  by  their  care  soon  gave  it  a  world- 
wide fame.  Its  supreme  glory  was,  how> 
ever,  of  short  duration,  for  soon  after  the 
death  of  Solomon  the  kingdom  was  divided, 
and  Jerusalem,  becoming  the  capital  of  the 
southern  kingdom  only,  had  a  powerful  rival 
in  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  northern  king- 
dom, until  the  destruction  of  the  latter  by 
Slialmanczer  in  B.C.  721  (2  Kings  xviii.).  In 
spite  of  these  three  and  a  quarter  centuries 
when  its  power  was  diminished,  no  one  ever 
regards  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  Jews.  Wealthy,  beautiful  for  situ- 
ation, and  enjoying  a  reputation  for  great 
strength,  foreign  kmgs  and  armies  were  fre- 
quently before  its  gates  for  the  purpose  of 
conquest.  The  sieges  which  it  has  unaergone 
nuniber  between  25  and  80,  and  it  is  no  won* 
der  that  the  excavator  finds  it  to-day  an  in- 
definable mass  of  dibris  and  ruins. 

When  Uzziah  came  to  the  throne.  In  b.c. 
810  (2  Chron.  xxvi.),  Jerusalem  was  suffering 
from  the  destruction  caused  in  his  father's 
reign  bv  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  about  b.c. 
825,  and  he  immediately  set  about  rebuilding 
the  wall,  strengthening  the  fortifications,  ana 
erecting  additional  towers  for  defence.  Hia 
reign  marks  an  era— a  building  era— in  He- 
brew history,  for  throughout  the  country  ho 
built  cities,  walls,  and  fortresses,  besides  dig- 
ging many  wells  and  cisterns.  Under  hu 
care  the  Jewish  army  also  was  ^catly  in- 
creased, well  disciplined,  and  furnished  with 
improved  weapons  and  implements  of  war. 
In  the  reign  of  Hesekiah,  about  B.C.  710, 
when  the  Assvrian  armv  under  Sennacherib 
was  approaching  Jerusalem,  its  fortifications 
were  still  further  strengthened.    In  hia  timo 
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much  was  done  toward  aup; 
with  water.    After  Man 


the  city 
Ueen  re- 

leMBed  from  his  Assyrian  captivity  the  gates, 
walls,  and  towers  which  had  siinered  in  the 
recent  siege  were  rebuilt  by  him ;  but  no  pre- 
cautions could  avail  against  the  power  of  the 
Babylonians,  and  after  two  memorable  and 
cruel  slopes  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  him,  and  the  city,  tooether  with 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  that  had  stood  416 
years,  was  destroyed.  This  occurred  in  B.C. 
588  (8  Ghron.  xxzvi.  17-19). 

When  2<erubbabel  returned  from  captivity 
he  began  the  erection  of  a  temple  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  100  years  later,  in  b.c.  446,  Nehe- 
njah  rebuilt  Its  walls  and  towers.  In  b.c. 
8Sio  Alexander  the  Great  visited  the  city  and 
entered  the  temple.  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  died  in  b.c.  164,  introduced  heathen 
sports  and  idols,  and  used  various  other 
means  to  turn  away  the  people  from  a  strict 
adhecence  to  the  Jewisli  religion.  The  city 
yielded  to  Pompev  in  b.o.  63,  and  the  Roman 
general  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  whence, 
finding  to  his  surprise  no  visible  image  of  the 
deity  were  worriiipped,  he  retired,  leaving  its 
treasures  undisturbed. 

Herod,  the  first  king  of  that  name,  who 
gained  possession  of  tl^  city  in  b.c.  87,  was 
really  a  neater  builder  than  Solomon.  He 
erected  three  great  towers  named  after  his 
wife,  brother,  and  friend  respectively,  Mar- 
■lamne,  Phaseelus,  and  Hippicus ;  he  built  two 
magnificent  palaces  for  mmself  on  Mt.  Zion  ; 
he  enlaraed  tne  Temple  area  to  twice  its  former 
extent  (Josephus,  yfofn,  i.,  21, 1),  and  recon- 
structed the  second  temple  on  such  a  scale 
that  it  was  prac^cally  a  new  structure.  His 
city  and  temple  were  captured  and  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  in  a.d.  70.  When  in  a.d. 
180  or  a  little  later  the  walls  of  the  city  were 
rebuilt  br  Hadrian,  the  place  received  the 
name  ^Ua  Capitollna,  but  the  tenmle  re- 
mained in  ruins.  Jerusalem  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  and  Christians  tiQ  a.d. 
614,  when  it  was  captured  and  held  for  a 
short  time  by  the  Persians.  In  a.d.  637  It 
was  taken  by  the  Mohammedans.  It  was 
captjred  by  the  Crusaders  in  a.d.  1099,  re- 
captured by  the  Mohammedans  about  100 
years  later,  and  since,  under  various  dynas- 
ties, 4he  Holy  City  has  been  in  their  power. 
Its  present  rulers  are  Turks,  and  it  is  the  cap- 
ital of  an  important  province  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  It  seems  nothing  less  than  miracu- 
lous that  during  a  period  of  1070  years  the 
Temple  should  have  been  destroyed  but 
twlo&— namely,  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Titus,  for  we  do  not  count  the  reconstruction 
by  Hetod,  which  divided  between  the  second 
and  third  temples.  Considering  the  calami- 
ties that  have  overtaken  the  city  since  David 
first  appeared  before  the  stronghold  of  Jefaus 
to  the  present  day,  its  very  ruins  and  heaps 
of  dmu  become  memorable  as  witnesses  to 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  suffering  and  like- 
wise to  deeds  of  heroism  such  as  no  other 
dty  on  the  globe  has  experienced. 

One  would  suppose  that  in  a  place  like 
Jeruwlera,  which  has  always  been  a  centre 
of  special  interest,  there  would  be  many  re- 
mains of  antiquity  and  a  large  number  of  his- 


torical sites  whose  genuineness  no  person 
would  question.  The  truth  is  just  the  con- 
trary of  this.  Very  many  things  are  doubt* 
less  buried  which  will,  from  time  to  time,  be 
brought  to  light,  as  has  been  the  case  during 
the  past  25  years.  Thanks  to  recent  excava- 
tions certain  points  and  objects  have  been  re- 
covered whidi  may  be  accepted  as  authentic 
beyond  dispute.  Thus  we  have  the  actual 
site  of  the  Herodian  Temple,  together  with 
portions  of  the  wall  which  supported  its  areiL 
also  the  remains  of  a  bridge  of  the  same  period 
which  led  from  the  Temple  to  Mt.  Zion. 
We  have  the  point  of  the  native  rock  over 
which  the  altar  was  built,  and  from  this  are 
able  to  determine  the  site  of  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
We  can  point  to  the  spot  where  the  castle  of 
Antonia  stood,  and  thus  fix  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  '*  second  wall."  Near  the  Jaffa 
gate  tlie  present  writer  discovered,  in  1886,  a 
section  of  this  wall,  whose  position  has  beien 
so  long  in  dispute.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  of  it  were  exposed,  consisting  of  one,  two^ 
and,  in  a  single  place,  of  three  layers  of  mas- 
sive stones,  and  from  this  the  position  of  the 
Qennath  Gate  can  be  determined  within  a 
few  yards.  The  tower  portion  of  the  so- 
called  "Castle  of  David"  belonp  to  the 
time  of  Herod,  if  not  to  an  earlier  period. 
In  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city  the  foun- 
dations of  one  of  the  great  towers  of  ancient 
Jerusalem  have  been  uncovered,  and  massive 
work  of  the  same  ago  Is  found  at  the  Damas- 
cus Gate.  Under  the  mosque  £1  Aksa  we 
have  the  columns  of  the  Double  Gate  and  the 
Porch  belonging  to  it,  through  which  our 
Lord  must  have  often  entered  the  Temple. 
There  is  no  question  about  the.  vaU^ys  Hin- 
nom,  Jehoshaphat^jand  the  Tyropean,  or  the 
Pool  of  Siloam.  The  rock*  cut  conduit  lead- 
ing for  1700  feet  imder  Ophel,  connecting  the 
Pool  of  Siloam  with  the  Virp:in's  Fountain, 
in  which  the  Biloam  inscription  was  discov- 
ered in  1880,  dattes  from  the  time  of  the  He- 
brew kings.  North  of  the  citv  we  have  the 
tomb  of  Helena,  tlie  mother  of  Izates,  built 
in  the  last  century  before  Christ ;  and  there 
are  a  few  other  objects,  as  the  Tomb  of  Ab- 
salom and  that  cf  Jchoshaphat,  which  cer- 
tainly belong  to  ancient  times,  but  whose  ex- 
act date  cannot  be  determined. 

Besides  this  brief  list,  which  might  be 
slightly  increased,  all  else  is  chaotic.  Tradi- 
tional sites  are  almost  numberless,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  without  any  good  founda- 
tion and  command  no  respect.  Some  of  tho 
most  venerable  of  these  traditions  cluster 
around  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
This  site  was  chosen  in  consequence  of  a 
dream  which  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  had,  buc  as  for  historical 
evidence,  there  is  none  whatever  that  this  was 
the  actual  place  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial 
of  our  Lord.  When  carefully  exsmined  the 
allied  evidence  is  found  to  be  unsatbfac- 
tory ;  it  carries  no  weight,  and  there  remain 
very  few  modern  scholars  who  still  bclievo 
this  to  be  the  genuine  site.  The  line  of  the 
second  wall  was  outside  this  church,  which 
fact,  had  we  no  other  argument,  would  alone 
disprove  its  extravagant  claims.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  on  this  site  a  diurck. 
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was  built  by  Constantinc,  but  It  has  since 
been  destroyed  and  rebuilt  several  times,  and 
the  present  structure  dates  from  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was  re- 
constructed after  a  disastrous  conflagration  in 
1808. 

Each  of  the  chief  religious  sects— Greek, 
Latin,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Abyssinian — ^have 
their  allotted  places  in  this  church,  and  order 
is  preserved  by  a  Turkish  guard.  Some  of 
the  other  churches  of  the  city  deserve  notice, 
but  the  interest  of  the  antiquarian  and  of  the 
devout  traveller  as  well  will  doubtless  be  cen- 
tred in  the  Haram  Area  and  its  two  beautiful 
mosques.  Here  stood  Solomon's  and  Herod's 
temples,  and  the  present  area  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  space  about  Herod's  Temple 
with  which  our  Lord  was  familiar.  About 
86  acres  are  inclosed,  and  the  entire  southeast 
portion  of  the  platform  is  supported  on  mas- 
sive piers  erected  probably  by  Herod  the 
Great.  This  vast  underground  room  is  known 
as  **  Solomon's  stables.  The  dome  of  the 
principal  mosque,  popularly  known  as  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  rises  to  a  height  of  100  feet, 
and  while  the  exterior  of  the  dome  is  cx)vered 
with  lead,  the  exterior  of  the  walls  of  the 
mosque  are  covered  with  beautiful  tiles  repre- 
senting some  of  the  oldest  work  of  the  kind 
in  existence.  Between  this  and  the  Mosque 
El  Aksa  is  the  great  stone  basin  usually  filled 
with  water  from  Solomon's  pools  south  of 
Bethlehem.  The  ancient  and  exouisitely 
carved  pulpit  in  the  mosque  itself  deserves 
the  admiration  it  receives.  A  special  seat  is 
provided  for  the  pasha  of  Jerusalem,  who  at- 
tends service  here  every  Friday. 

The  present  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  built 
by  Sultan  Suleiman  **  the  Magnificent"  about 
A.D.  1543.  and  in  it  stones  can  here  and  there 
be  pointed  out  which  belonged  to  the  days  of 
Hebrew  suprenuicy.  Its  four  principal  gates 
are  the  Damascus  Gate  on  the  north,  the 
Jaffa  Gate  on  the  west,  David  or  Zion  Gate 
on  the  south,  and  St.  Stephen's  Gate  on  the 
east.  For  these  gates  the  Mohammedan 
population  have  other  names.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  in  the  early  Christian  centuries,  all 
the  traditions  respecting  the  martyr  Stephen 
were  confined  to  the  region  just  north  of  the 
Damascus  Gate,  while  for  600  ^ears  past  they 
have  bc^n  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  city. 
These  gates  were  formerly  closed  at  night, 
but  for  15  years  past  they  have  been  open 
night  and  dlay.  In  the  middle  of  the  Jaffa 
Gate  there  is  a  small,  narrow  door,  now  closed, 
designed  to  allow  persons  to  enter  after  the 
gate  had  been  locked  at  night.  Formerly 
there  was  no  such  contrivance,  but  when 
these  gates  were  built,  25  years  ago,  the  pasha 
ordered  this  place  to  be  left.  The  older  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  are  familiar  with  this 
fact,  and  the  man  is  slill  living  who  made 
the  gates.  In  recent  times  some  sensational 
writers  and  speakers  have  used  this  little  door 
of  sucb  modern  origin  as  an  illustration  of 
the  "  needle's  eye"  referred  to  by  our  Lord, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  absurd. 

In  Jerusalem  the  death-rate  is  very  high. 
The  prevailing  diseases  are  fever,  diarrhoea, 
measles,  and  small-pox.  Occasionally  the 
dty  is  visited  by  cholera,    l^o  lepers  are  al-, 


lowed  in  the  city,  and  have  not  been  for  10  or 
more  years  past.  This  disease  is  not  consid- 
ered contagious.  Water  is  supplied  by  cis- 
terns, but  when  these  fail  in  early  sununer,  all 
that  is  used  is  brought  into  the  town  in  skins. 
When  water  is  scarce  and  sold  at  a  high 
price  as  little  as  possible  is  used,  and  sickness 
prevails.  Sanitary  laws  are  uniformly  vio- 
lated by  all  classes.  The  rainy  season  lasts 
from  Ifovember  till  the  first  of  April,  and  the 
dry  season  from  April  to  November.  During 
the  dry  season  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls,  but 
during  the  rainj^  season  there  are  numerous 
intervals,  sometimes  lasting  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  of  delightful  weather.  The  coldest 
weaUier  is  in  February,  when  the  temperature 
is  as  low  as  44".  The  freezing-point  is  seldom 
reached.  The  mean  temperature  in  August, 
the  hottest  month,  is  76",  but  during  the  sum- 
mer 100"  is  frequently  reached.  At  night 
there  is  usually  a  oreeze  which  is  cool  and  re- 
freshing. Jerusalem,  is  a  garrison  town,  the 
soldiers  stationed  there  bein^  brought  from  a 
distance,  while  those  recruited  in  Palestine 
are  sent  to  remote  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  impression  made  upon  one  who  visits 
Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  is  not  altogether 
pleasant.  The  smallness  of  the  city,  it  being 
less  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  its  un- 
even surface,  its  narrow  winding  streets,  its 
dilapidated  houses,  its  filth,  and  its  motW, 
uninteresting  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  he 
sees  at  a  glance  are  poor  and  wretched,  kindle 
anything  but  feelings  cf  inspiration  and  joy. 
Outside  the  walls  the  houses  are  better,  but 
the  conditions  of  life  are  far  from  being  at- 
tractive or  desirable. 

There  is  very  little  wealth  in  Jerusalem. 
Formerly  it  could  boast  of  families  of  ample 
means,  but  their  money  has  been  scattered, 
and  at  present  it  is  true  that  more  persons,  in 
proportion  to  the  entire  population,  are  as- 
sisted by  charity  in  this  city  than  in  any  other 
in  the  world.  Estimating  that  Jerusalem  con- 
tains 12,000  Mohammedans,  8000  Christians, 
and  22,000  or  25,000  Jews,  a  majority  of  the 
two  latter  classes,  numbering  upward  of 
30,000.  are  helped  to  a  part  or  their  scanty 
living  from  benevolent  sources. 

Jerusalem  is  not  a  centre  of  trade,  and  it 
has  no  manufactures  or  business  by  which 
wealth  can  be  acquired.  It  has  its  market- 
place, its  multitude  of  small  shops  where  goods 
of  an  inferior  quality  are  sold,  and  its  work- 
men in  veiT  many  departments  of  artisan 
life.  Very  few  laborers  or  traders  earn  any- 
thing beyond  the  most  meagre  subsistence. 
Money-changers  are  numerous,  because  peo- 
|>le  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  every  sec- 
tion of  Western  Asia  are  found  there,  most  of 
whom  bring  with  them  coin  that  is  not  cur- 
rent in  the  city.  Besides,  it  is  a  curious  rule 
that  shopkeepers  are  never  able  to  make 
change  themselves,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  purchaser  must  come  prepared  to  pay  the 
exact  amount  of  his  purchase ;  hence,  with- 
out money-changers  both  strangers  and  resi- 
dents would  alike  be  put  to  their  wit's  end  to 
carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  dally  life. 
The  baker  has  always  enough  to  do,  and  his 
is  one  of  the  few  profitable  occupations. 
With  him  may  be  mentioned  those  wiio  f  u(- 
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nish  the  market  with  fruit  and  yegetablcs. 
Of  all  industries  represented  in  the  city,  that 
of  soap  making  comes  nearest  to  being  a  lu- 
crative one.  for  great  quantities  of  this  article 
are  manufactured  in  Jerusalem  and  shipped 
from  Jaffa  every  year.  A  good  stone-cutter 
— and  his  art  has  been  a  leading  handicraft 
here  since  the  days  of  the  Jebusites — receives 
the  highest  wages  of  any  workman,  while  the 
ordinary  laborer  must  be  satisfied  with  10  or 
20  cents  a  day,  according  to  the  kind  of  work 
he  does.  Even  with  steady  employment  it 
would  be  difficult  to  live  on  such  wages  as 
are  paid  in  Jerusalem,  but  with  work  obtain- 
able only  a  portion  of  the  year  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  enforced  idleness  which  results  in 
distress  and  misery.  In  any  civilized  country 
such  a  state  of  things  would  cause  an  in- 
crease of  vice  and  intemperance,  but  in  Jeru- 
salem and  the  East  In  general  the  class  re- 
ferred to  have  no  money,  and  hence  cannot  in- 
dulge in  vices  or  excesses  of  any  kind. 

In  such  a  mixed  population  as  exists  in  the 
Holy  City,  where  upward  of  40  different  lan- 
guages and  dialects  arc  spoken,  the  traits  of 
character  exhibited  are  not  purely  Oriental. 
The  Mohammedans  are  fatalists,  but  the  Jews 
and  Christians  are  not,  nor  are  they  indiffer- 
ent to  events,  progress,  hopes  and  fears,  as 
the  Moslems  are.  Society  is  of  a  low  order, 
all  phases  of  it  being  rude  rather  than  refined, 
and  in  this  description  morals  must  be  in- 
cluded. The  people  are  slow  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  conditions,  which  no  doubt 
would  greatly  improve  their  lot,  preferring 
the  uncouth  and  slow  methods  and  ways 
which  they  have  inherited  from  former  gen- 
erations. There  is,  however,  reason  to  hope 
that  much  might  be  made  of  them  could  they 
be  brought  under  better  reU^ious  and  educa- 
tional influences,  and  likewise  under  a  wise 
and  helpful  government.  At  present  one 
looks  upon  their  condition  with  pity  ;  bodies 
and  minds  are  neglected  ;  oppressive  burdens 
are  laid  upon  them  by  those  in  power  ;  their 
homes  are  small,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  a 
large  family  will  be  found  crowded'  together 
in  one  room  ;  children  are  only  half  clothed, 
and  both  parents  and  children  are  poorly 
fed  ;  personal  cleanliness  is  almost  unknown  ; 
and  when  epidemic  diseiue  comes  it  finds  a  mul- 
titude ready  to  be  swept  away  as  its  victims. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  an  immediate 
change  for  the  better,  but  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  for  the  elevation  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  by  the  various  missionary  and 
charitable  societies  represented  in  Jerusalem 
deserve  the  highest  praise.  Some  of  these 
movements  are  opposed  by  the  government, 
but  the  difficult  work  of  transformation  has 
been  begun,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it 
can  be  permanently  checked.  The  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christiaoity  among 
the  Jews  has  a  school  for  Jewish  boys,  an- 
other for  Jewish  girls,  and  another  of  a  higher 
grade  for  young  men,  who  at  the  same  time 
are  trained  in  one  or  more  industrial  arts. 
They  have  also  a  home  for  aged  and  needy 

Sersons,  and  a  well-equipped  hospital  and 
bpcnsary.  The  Kaiserswerth  deaconesses 
have  a  flourishing  school  for  Mohammedan 
girls,  and  a  hospital  whem  patients  are  re- 


ceived without  regard  to  sect.     Schneller's 
orphanage  for  native  boys  is  a  large  and  pros- 

E irons  institution,  and  is  most  useful,  as  every 
mate  is  taught  some  trade.  Blind  children 
are  likewise  received  here  and  instructed  in 
some  simple  handicraft  by  which  they  may 
in  part  support  themselves.  The  English 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  a  number  of 
schools  besides  a  native  church,  together 
with  many  outstations.  There  U  on  Mt.  Zion 
an  excellent  school  for  young  men,  many  of 
whose  graduates  become  teachers.  The  Jews 
have  several  charitable  institutions,  hospitals, 
almshouses,  and  the  like,  toward  whose  sup- 
port Montefiore,  Kothschild,  and  other  weal- 
thy Jews  have  made  liberal  contributions. 
The  Israelite  Alliance  has  a  large  establish- 
ment where  industrial  arts  are  taught  besides 
languages  and  such  other  branches  as  will  fit 
youn^  Jews  for  positions  in  business  or  for 
teaching.  This  school  flourishes,  although 
the  orthodox  Jewish  leaders  in  Jerusalem 
look  upon  it  as  inimical  to  the  Jewish  faith. 
(For  an  account  of  this  Alliance  see  art.  Jbws.) 
In  1883  an  eye  inflrmary,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  English  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  established,  where  every  year 
since  that  time  hundreds  of  suffering  people 
have  been  treated. 

Only  the  more  important  of  the  benevolent 
enterprises  centred  in  Jerusalem  have  been 
mentioned,  nor  has  any  account  been  taken 
of  those  that  are  under  the  care  of  the  Greeks 
and  Roman  Catholics,  which,  like  all  Jewish 
institutions,  are  strictly  and  exclusively  sec- 
tarian. These  various  forms  of  good  works 
designed  to  relieve  poverty,  ignorance,  dis- 
ease, and  distress  are  having  their  influence 
on  the  people,  although  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  misery  and  wretchedness  that  has  not  yet 
been  reached.  It  is  a  wonder  that  Moham- 
medans, who  cannot  be  blind  to  the  beneffcial 
results  accomplished,  should  not  be  impelled 
to  organize  similar  enterprises  among  their 
own  i>eople.  It  is  their  ratalism  that  makes 
them  indifferent  to  the  wants  of  others,  and 
prevents  them  from  making  any  efforts  to 
alleviate  suffering  or  to  improve  the  condition 
of  their  fellow-men. 

The  best  map  of  Jerusalem  is  that  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  Those  found  in  the  Hand- 
book of  Baedeker  are  correct,  and  this  vol- 
ume for  accurate  details  is  indispensable. 
When  Captam  Warren  began  his  excavations 
in  1867,  a  new  era  in  the  literature  of  Jeru- 
salem was  inaugurated.  Books  written  since 
that  date,  if  carefully  done,  ou^^t  to  be  of 
much  greater  service  than  those  that  appeared 
previous  to  it.  Older  works  are  valuable  in 
many  respects,  and  some  of  them  are  models 
for  scholarly  research.  Under  this  head 
should  be  mentioned  E.  Robinson,  Biblical 
Buearchei,  Boston,  1841,  8  vols.,  rev.  ed., 
1856 ;  W.  H.  Bartlett.  Walka  about  the  City 
and  Environs  of  Jenualem,  London,  1844 ; 
JeruMlem  Bevinted,  la'iS ;  G.  Williams,  The 
Holy  City,  London,  1845,  2d  ed.,  1849  ;  A.  P. 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Paiestine,  1858,  and  many 
editions  since ;  J.  F.  Thrupp,  Ancient  Jeru- 
salem, 1855 ;  J.  T.  Barclay.  Tfie  City  of  the 
Great  King,  Philadelphia.  1857 ;  T.  Lewin, 
Jerusalem :  a  Sketch  of  the  City  and  7hnpk» 
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LondoQ,  1861 ;  also  77m  Siege  of  Jeruealem 
by  TUue,  1868  ;  James  Fergusson,  Afusient 
Topography  of  Jerusalem,  1847  ;  and  The  Holy 
SepvXehre  and  the  Tomb,  1865.  The  works  of 
this  latter  writer  exhibit  great  learuing,  and  his 
name  will  always  be  mentioned  with  respect, 
although  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  clung  to  an 
impossible  theory  resjpecting  the  Temple. 
Important  works  in  German  are  those  of 
Sepp,  Bchultz,  Tobler,  Rosen,  Guthe,  and 
others,  and  the  Journal  of  the  German  Pales- 
tine Society,  which  has  been  published  since 
1878,  contains  many  papers  of  special  interest 
on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem.  For  the 
ancient  history  of  the  city  important  docu- 
ments translated  from  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
Ionian  tablets  will  be  found  in  the  series  of 
Tolumes  entitled  Becorde  of  the  Pant.  For 
the  moiern  history  an  interesting  work  is 
that  of  B:isant  and  Palmer,  Jeruealem,  tlie 
City  of  Herod  and  Saladin,  London,  1871, 
n.e.,  1888.  For  a  scholarly  account  of  the 
geological  features  of  the  region  about  Jeru- 
sakm'tho  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  J.  W. 
Dawson's  Modern  Science  in  Bible  Lands , 
New  York,  1888.  Since  the  date  mentioned 
— 1867'^the  Quarterly  StatemcnUof  the  Eng- 
lish Palestine  Exploration  Fund  have  been 
full  of  T^iuable  papers  and  discussions  per- 
taining to  the  Hol7  City.  Among  the  works 
publiwed  under  the  auspices  of  this  society 
are  Wilson  and  Warren,  flte  Becovery  of  Jeru- 
salem,  1871  ;  Our  Work  in  Paieetine,,  1873  ; 
Warren,  Underground  Jerusalem,  1876  ;  C.  R. 
Ck>nder,  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  1878 ;  and 
in  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  1884,  a 
large  quarto  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Jerusalem.  As  a  recent  volume  of  early 
Palestinian  travel,  see  TJ^e  Epitome  of  S, 
Eueherius  about  Certain  Holy  Places  {circa 
A.D.  530)  and  the  Breviary  of  Short  Descrip- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (circa  a.d.  583).  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  annotated  by  Ch.  W.  Wilson. 
London,  1890.  On  "The  Site  of  Calvary," 
flee  an  article  in  the  Andover  (Mass.)  Beview, 
November,  1885 ;  and  on  "  The  Second 
Wall,"  with  a  plan  showing  the  portions  that 
have  been  recovered,  see  The  SuTiday-ScJiool 
Times  (Philadelphia),  June  1,  1889.  These 
articles  are  by  the  present  writer,  who  has  in 
preparation  a  volume.  The  Discovery  of  the 
Second  Wall  of  Ancient  Jerusalem,  and  its 
Bearing  on  the  Site  of  Calvary, 

Sblah  Mbbrill. 

Jaroflalem,  OoonoiUi  oi  Several  councils 
have  been  held  in  Jerusalem,  of  which  the 
first  two  have  special  interest :  that  of  47, 
under  James  the  Less  (Acts  xv.),  ia  the  first 
council  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  commanded  the  faithful  to  abstain  from 
meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols,  from 
blood  and  things  strangled,  and  from  fornica- 
tion ;  that  of  835,  on  the  consecration  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  restored  Anus 
to  community  with  the  church,  and  allowed 
him  to  return  to  Alexandria. 

JenuaUm|    The    Patriarchate    ol^    was 

erected  by  Theodosius  II.,  and  its  boundaries 
were  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451. 
Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  the 
dty  became  the  subject  of  general  attention 


and  reverence  throughout  Christendom,  and 
the  Council  of  Nicsa,  325,  conferred  a  prec- 
edence of  honor  upon  it ;  but  the  episcopal 
see  never  exercised  an  v  considerable  influence 
on  the  history  of  the  church,  and  still  less  did 
the  patriarchate.  The  country  was  succes- 
sively conquered  by  the  Persians,  the  Arabs, 
and  the  Turks,  and  when  reconquered,  in 
1099,  by  the  crusaders,  the  patriardial  throne 
was  vacant.  The  selection  of  the  first  Latin 
patriarch  was  an  unfortunate  one,  and  the  re- 
lation to  Rome  was  loose  or  strained.  Better 
were  afterward  the  relations  with  the  Rus- 
sian Church,  and  the  Synod  of  Jerubalem, 
1672,  resulting  in  the  Sfiield  of  Orthodoxy,  one 
of  the  8vmM>ncal  books  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  forms  the  culminating  point  in  the 
history  of  the  patriarchate,  it  comprises  14 
episcopal  dioceses,  but  numbers  hardly  17,000 
souU.  (See  Schaff,  Through  Bible  Lands, 
New  York,  1880.) 

Jenuudem,  Synod  of.  See  preceding  arti- 
cle. 

jatrnMlom.  The  Protettuit  Bplaoopal  See 

ol^  was  founded  in  1840  by  England  and  Prus- 
sia conjointly.  With  respect  to  jurisdiction, 
it  stanos  under  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  right  of  appointment  is  alternately 
exercised  by  the  two  states.  The  institution 
has  been  of  great  importance  for  the  mission 
among  the  Jews.  The  first  bishop  was 
Michael  S.  Alexander  (184^-45);  the  second 
was  the  famous  Abyssinian  missionary,  Sam- 
uel Gobat  (q.  V. )  The  present  bishop  is  George 
Francis  Popham  Blyth,  D.D.,  consecrated 
1887.  (See  W.  H.  Heckler,  The  Jerusalem 
Bishopric,  London,  1888.) 

Jeerap,  Henry  Benria,  D.D.  (University 
of  New  York  City  and  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Princeton,  1866),  Presbyterian ;  b.  at 
Montrose,  Pa..  April  19,  1882;  graduated  at 
Tale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1861,  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City, 
1856 ;  went,  in  1856,  as  a  missionary  to 
Tripoli,  thence  to  Syria,  and  settled  in  1860 
at  Beim't.  Ho  published  Women  of  the  Arabs, 
New  York,  1878 ;  Syrian  Home  Life,  1874 ; 
T?ie  Mohammedan  Missionary  ProMem,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1879. 

Jeenita,  The  Order  of  the,  Sodetas  Jesu, 
was  founded,  1534,  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  in 
Paris,  and  confirmed,  1540,  by  Paul  ill.  At 
its  head  stands  a  general,  propositus  generalis, 
and  under  him  a  propositus  protincialis  for 
each  province.  The  body  of  the  order  con- 
sists of  novices  who,  after  two  years'  prepara- 
tion, take  the  three  common  monastic  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  ;  scholastics, 
who  study  and  teach  for  10  or  15  vears,  first 
rhetoric,  literature,  histoiy,  and  languages, 
then  philosophy,  physics,  and  mathematics, 
and  finally,  during  their  terciate,  theologv ; 
coadjutares,  both  temporales,  comprising  the 
whole  personel  of  the  management,  from  the 
valet  and  the  cook  to  the  spy  and  the  com- 
mercial agent,  and  spirituales,  who  are  always 
ordained  priests ;  and  professi  guatuor  voUh 
rum,  who  take  the  vow  of  absolute  obedienoe 
to  tike  pope.  The  present  number  of  mem- 
ben  is  12,300,  distributed  in  23  provinoea. 
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Their  field  of  work  is  and  has  alwaj^  been 
double,  mission  and  education,  and  in  botli 
fields  they  have  rei^ealed  the  most  admirable 
energy.and  talent  side  by  side  to  the  most  as- 
tonishing frivolity  of  purpose  and  laxity  of 
method.  Francis  Xavier  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est examples  of  sublime  courage  and  neroic 
self-sacrifice  which  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian mission  contains,  and  yet,  in  his  track, 
grew  up  the  theory  of  accommodation,  ac- 
cording to  which  Christianity  was  lowered 
until  it  could  meet  even  the  most  abominable 
forms  of  heathenism  without  a  clash.  Sev- 
eral popes — Innocent  X.,  Clement  XI.,  Clem- 
ent xu. — fought  hard  against  this  scandal, 
until  at  last  Benedict  XlY.  succeeded  in  wip- 
ing it  out.  Paraguay  was  one  of  the  most 
gigantic  successes  the  Christian  mission  has 
ever  achieved.  In  a  few  years  a  nation  was 
converted  and  a  Christian  state  established, 
and  it  held  on  for  more  than  100  years,  1610- 
1750,  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole  Christian 
world.    Then  came  the  astonishment.    Peo- 

fie  discovered  that  the  Jesuits  managed  the 
^araguavans  exactlv  as  the  farmer  manages 
his  milcn  cows,  and  when  they  were  driven 
out  of  the  country  they  left  not  a  trace  of 
Christianity  or  Christian  civilization  behind 
them.  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the 
Indian  Empire,  wherever  under  a  civilized 
regime  the  Jesuits  were  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  uncivilized  aboriginal  popu- 
lation, it  always  ended  in  lawsuits  between 
them  and  their  converts ;  while  they  con- 
verted the  poor  people  to  Christianity,  they 
tried  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  landed  es- 
tates. In  the  field  of  education  their  success 
was  as  phenomenal  and  of  as  doubtful  a  char- 
acter. In  the  two  first  centuries  after  the 
Reformation  they  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
bi^n  in  possession  of  the  school  and  the  uni- 
versity within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Their  pupils  were  singularly  accomplished, 
End  prov«l  singularly  useful.  Even  Protes- 
tants in  the  higher  walks  of  life  wanted  to 
have  their  children  instructed  by  Jesuits. 
Nevertheless  by  degrees,  as  the  Jesuit  hand- 
books became  known  to  the  public,  i)eople 
were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  adroitness 
and  audacity  with  which  unpleasant  facts  or 
even  whole  series  of  such  facts  were  spir- 
ited away  and  concealed  from  science,  and 
they  were  actually  shocked  when  they  became 
acquainted  with  maxims  and  principles  like 
probabilism.  mental  reservation,  methodus 
dingendm  inUntionis,  etc.,  which  could  not 
fail  to  undermine  the  whole  moral  foundation 
of  social  life. 

In  the  first  decades  of  the  18th  century 
everybody  began  to  understand,  the  pope  not 
excepted,  that  the  Jesuits  were  something 
more  than  simply  a  powerful  instrument ; 
they  were  a  danger.  The  enormous  wealth 
they  had  amassed  and  the  immense  power 
they  wielded  through  the  confessional  made 
them  almost  irresistible  when  they  mixed  with 
politics,  and  their  political  intrigues,  which 
filled  every  court — that  is,  every  government 
In  Europe— with  uncerlaioty  and  suspicion, 
and  which  actually  covered  the  whole  globe 
with  a  network  of  underground  forces,  had 
always  for  their  sole  objects  the  agrandize- 


ment  of  the  power  of  the  order  and  the  in- 
crease of  its  wealth.  They  were  much  feared 
and  they  were  still  more  hated.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  century  it  cpme  to  an  explo- 
sion. They  carried  tiieir  resistance  to  the 
liberal  and  progressive  policy  of  Pombal  so 
far  as  to  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king,  but 
Sept.  8,  1759,  a  royal  ordinance  dissolved  the 
orcier  in  Portugal ;  all  its  property  in  tbo 
country  was  confiscated  and  every  one  of  its 
members  was  arrested,  some  bemg  held  in 
f>rison  for  a  time  and  then  placed  before  the 
criminal  courts,  while  others  were  sent  to 
Rome  "  as  a  present  to  St.  Peter."  About 
the  same  time  the  failure  of  a  commercial 
speculation  entailed  a  loss  of  between  2  and  8 
million  livres  (between  10  and  12  million 
francs)  on  the  order  in  France,  but  instead 
of  paying  the  debt,  the  provincial  tried  to  un- 
ijad  It  on  the  shoulders  of  the  agent.  The 
parliament  took  up  the  case,  and  the  investi- 
gations instituted  caused  such  a  scandal  that, 
in  1764,  the  order  was  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try. March  81, 1767,  all  the  Jesuits  not  only 
in  Spain,  but  also  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
were  arrested  and  shipped  to  Rome.  Neither 
the  pope  nor  the  general  would  receive  them. 
Finally  they  were  allowed  to  land  in  Corsica 
and  disperse.  Their  expulsion  from  Naples, 
Parma,  etc..  followed  shortly  after,  and  Ju\f 
21,  1778,  Clement  XIV.  dissolved  the  order. 
As  the  papal  bull  could  have  no  effect  in  a 
Protestant  or  Greek  Catholic  country,  the 
order  lived  on  in  Prussia  and  Russia,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  Pius  VII.  restored 
the  order,  Aug.  7,  1814.  The  restoration, 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  suc- 
cess. Generally  the  Jesuits  sided  with  the  re- 
action in  its  most  sterile  forms  :  Don  Miguel 
in  Portugal,  Don  Carlos  in  Spain,  Charles  X. 
in  France ;  and  whenever  they  adopted  an 
idea  from  modem  civilization,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  liberty  of  religion,  the  use  they 
made  of  It  never  failed  to  impress  people  as  if 
a  hideous  spectre  suddenly  had  unmasked 
itself.  They  have  successively  been  expelled 
from  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Mexico^  etc.  (See  for  their  constitu- 
tion, InstUutum  Societatis  Jesu,  Avignon, 
1880-88,  7  vols.  ;  for  their  history,  Cr^ineau- 
Joly,  Histaire  de  la  Campagnie  de  Jhim^  Paris, 
1844-46,  6  vols.  ;  Parkman,  Tlie  Jesuits  in 
Narth  America,  Boston,  1868 ;  J.  A.  Wylie, 
The  Jesuits,  London,  1881.)  C.  P. 

Jesus  Ohrist.  llie  name  Jesus,  the  Greek 
form  of  Joshua,  signifies  Jehovah  saves  or 
Saviour,  and  was  our  Lord's  common  name. 
Ohrist,  meaning  the  Messiah  or  Anointed 
One,  was  his  omcial  name.  His  Person  has 
been  treated  under  Christology  ;  his  Work 
will  be  in  the  next  article  ;  the  present  article 
recounts  his  life.  The  sources  are,  of  course, 
the  fourfold  biography  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pels. As  these  were  written  independently 
and  from  different  points  of  view,  the  exact 
course  of  events  can  only  approximately  be 
determined.  The  order  common  to  most 
harmonists  has  been  followed. 

1.  His  Birth  and  Childhood,— Toward  the 
close  of  the  reiffn  of  Herod  the  Great,  4  years 
before  a.d.  1,  he  was  bom  of  Mary,  the  be- 
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trothed  wife  of  Joseph,  while  still  a  vir^n, 
in  order  that,  entering  our  humanity,  he  might 
escape  its  inherited  curse.  This  occurred  in 
Bethlehem  according  to  Micah's  (v.  2)  proph- 
ecy. Angels  celebrated  it  with  songs,  and 
wise  men  from  the  East  brought  precious 
gifts  to  the  new-bom  babe.  To  escape  Herod *8 
Jealous  rage  he  was  taken  to  Egjrpt,  but  soon 
returned  and  was  settled  with  nis  parents  at 
Nazareth,  where  he  grew  up  in  obscurity, 
varied  only  by  a  visit  when  12  years  old  to 
Jerusalem,  when  he  astonished  the  doctors  by 
his  words  and  questions. 

2.  Opening  of  his  Ministry. — John  the  Bap- 
tist came  forward  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius 
(Luke  iii.  1)  and  produced  a  wide  and  deep 
impression  by  his  call  to  repentance.  Jesus 
sought  baptism  at  his  hands,  and  received 
testimony  from  heaven,  after  which  he  was 
led  into  the  wilderness  to  bo  tempted  of  the 
devil.  This  temptation  did  not  take  place  in 
vision,  nor  was  it  a  mere  subjective  experi- 
ence, but  actually  occurred,  although  we 
must  hold  that  our  Lord  could  not  possibly 
have  fallen.  After  conquering  Satan  he  went 
to  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  his  first  sign  or 
miracle  was  accomplished  at  a  wedding. 

3.  First  Year  of  his  Ministry. — After  col- 
lecting some  disciples  he  set  out  for  Jerusalem 
to  keep  the  Passover.  His  first  work  was  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  area  from  traffickers 
and  money-changers — an  action  which  he  re- 
peated at  the  close  of  his  ministry  (Matt.  xxi. 
12).  He  received  a  visit  by  night  from  the 
ruler,  Nicodemus,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
whole  gospel  in  epitome.  Soon  after  he  re- 
paired to  the  Jordan,  where  his  disciples  bap- 
tized in  his  name,  and  John  gave  a  fresh  testi- 
mony to  Christ's  claims.  Presently  the  Bap- 
tist was  thrown  into  prison^  which  seems  to 
have  impelled  the  Saviour  to  withdraw  to 
Galilee.  On  his  way  through  Samaria  he 
held  an  interesting  conversation  with  a  woman 
at  Jac(»b*8  well.  Arriving  at  Kazareth,  ho 
was  rejected  by  the  people,  and  went  to  Ca- 
pernaum, which  henceforth  became  "  his 
own  city. ' '  Here  he  called  Peter  and  Andrew 
and  James  and  John,  and  made  a  tour  through 
Galilee,  performing  many  miracles,  and  among 
them  the  first  case  of  the  healing  of  a  leper. 

4.  Second  Fear.— Jesus  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  a  feast  of  the  Jews  (John  v.  1),  and 
healed  a  lame  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 
vindicating  at  length  his  right  to  heal  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  a  subject  which  he  resumed 
when  his  disciples  were  blamed  for  plucking 
cars  of  corn  as  they  accompanied  him  on  his 
return  to  Galilee.  When  he  reached  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias  multitudes  followed  him.  He 
appointed  the  12  apostles  and  delivered  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  much  the  longest  of 
his  discourses.  He  gave  a  significant  answer 
to  the  question  sent  by  John  from  his  prison, 
and  then  commenced  a  second  circuit  in 
Galilee,  during  which  he  delivered  the  series 
of  parables  in  Matt,  xiii.,  stilled  the  storm  on 
Galilee,  healed  the  demoniacs  of  Gadara, 
raised  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  after  other 
miracles  came  again  to  Kazareth,  where  he 
was  again  rejected.  He  then  made  a  third 
circuit  in  Galilee,  and  sent  forth  the  apostles,  I 
giving  the  instructions  recorded  in  Matt,  x,,  | 


xi.  After  an  interval  of  perhaps  two  months, 
during  which  Herod  Antipas  held  him  to  be 
the  beheaded  John  restored  to  life,  the  12  re- 
turned, and  with  them  he  retired  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  Tiberias.  Here  occurred  the  feeding 
of  the  5000  with  5  loaves  and  2  fishes,  Christ's 
walking  upon  the  water,  and  the  remarkable 
discourse  (John  vi.)  In  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum. 

5.  THrd  lear.— Jesns  rebuked  the  Phari- 
sees, who  complained  of  the  disciples  for  eat- 
ing with  unwashen  hands,  and  then  set  off 
toward  the  northwest,  where  he  healed  the 
daughter  of  the  Syrophenician  woman,  and 
then  passed  around  to  Decapolis,  where  he 
wrought  manv  miraclea  and  fed  4000  with  7 
loaves.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Csesarea 
Philippi  he  drew  from  Peter  and  the  rest  a 
confession  of  their  faith,  and  then  foretold 
hie  own  death  and  resurrection  and  the  trials 
of  his  followers ;  after  which  to  cheer  them 
ocx^urred  the  transfiguration,  followed  tiie 
next  morning  by  the  healing  of  a  demoniac 
child.  On  the  way  back  to  Capernaum  he 
anew  foretold  his  sufferings,  and  having  ar- 
rived, exhorted  the  disciples  to  humility,  for- 
bearance, and  brotherlv  love.  About  this 
time  he  instructed  ana  sent  out  the  70  on 
their  temporary  mission^  probably  through 
Percea. 

Then  he  left  Galilee  for  the  last  time,  and 
having  cleansed  10  lepers  as  he  passed  through 
Samaria,  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (John  vii.  2).  ..  Here  he  taught  in 
public,  and  answered  a  lawyer's  question 
with  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  The 
healing  of  the  man  born  blind  led  to  a  lone 
discourse,  after  which  Jesus  retired  beyond 
Jordan,  and  multitudes  followed  him.  In 
Pereea  he  healed  the  infirm  woman  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  then,  as  he  went  joumej^ing 
toward  Jerusalem,  uttered  the  parables  of  the 
lost  sheep,  etc.,  the  unjust  steward,  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  and  the  pharisee  and  the 
publican  ;  gave  precepts  concerning  divorce  ; 
blessed  little  children ;  and  followed  his  an- 
swer to  the  rich  young  ruler  with  the  parable 
of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard.  A  third  time 
he  foretold  his  death  and  resurrection,  and 
approaching  Jericho,  healed  two  blind  men^ 
called  Zaccneeus,  and  gave  the  parable  of  the 
pounds.  He  arrived  at  Bethany  6  davs  before 
the  Passover.  At  supper  in  Simon  s  house, 
he  is  anointed. 

6.  Proceedings  of  the  Last  Week, — Jesus 
made  a  public  entry  into  the  city,  and  once 
more  cleansed  the  temple.  Gave  parables  of 
the  two  sons,  the  wicked  husbandmen,  the 
marriage  of  the  king's  son.  Confronted 
Pharisees  about  the  tribute,  the  Sadduoees  on 
the  resurrection,  and  a  lawyer  on  the  greatest 
commandment— all  on  the  same  day.  €^ve 
warnings  against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees ; 
lamented  over  Jerusalem  ;  praised  the  widow's 
mite ;  met  certain  Greeks  and  predicted  his 
second  coming  with  solemn  warninf^s  con- 
firmed by  the  parables  of  the  ten  virgins,  the 
five  talents,  and  the  sheep  and  the  goats. 

7.  From  the  Fourth  Passover.  Jesus  ate 
this  with  the  12,  instituted  the  Lord's  Sup^, 
delivered  his  valedictorydiscourses,  and  with- 
drew to  Gethsemane.    Here,  after  his  agony» 
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be  was  arrested  and  dragged  first  before 
Caiaphaa  and  then  before  Hetod.  Con- 
demned at  tbe  double  trial,  be  was  mocked 
and  crucified.  After  death  be  was  buried 
and  a  watch  set  upon  the  grave.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  the  tomb  was  found 
empty,  and  soon  he  appeared  to  the  women 
ana  to  the  disciploB,  who  could  hardly  believe 
the  fact.  During  40  days  he  taueht  them, 
and  then,  at  Bethany,  ascended  to  neavcn  in 
their  sight.  Two  subsequent  appearances  are 
on  record-~one  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  when  ho 
was  converted  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  the 
other  to  the  Apostle  John  in  Patmos,  when 
he  received  the  astounding  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse.  There  is  a  number  of  unsettled 
questions  as  to  certain  details  of  this  life  of 
one  who  went  about  doing  good,  but  as  to 
the  general  course  of  events  there  is  and  can 
be  no  dispute.  It  is  history,  not  fable ;  re- 
ality, not  Imagination. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  most  spotless 
life  ever  lived,  friends  and  foes,  heaven  and 
earth  testifying  that  Christ  was  without  sin. 
In  word  ana  deed  he  showed  such  a  sjrmmetry 
of  virtues  and  graces  as  has  never  been 
equalled.  He  stands  alone  as  a  miracle  of 
moral  excellence.  And  this  short  life,  by  the 
confession  of  an  unbeliever,  has  done  more  to 
Tegenerate  mankind  than  all  the  reasonings  of 
pbilosophers  or  the  exhortations  of  morausts. 

The  best  lives  in  English  are  by_S.  J.  An- 
drews (New  York,  18«2),  F.  W.  Farrar 
(1875),  C.  Geikie  (1877),  A.  Edershehn  (1888), 
and  J.  Stalker  (Edinburgh,  1884);  in  Ger- 
man by  B.  WelBS  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh, 
1888-84.  8  vols.),  and,  from  the  R.  C.  stand- 
point, J.  Grimm  (Regensburg,  1876,  2d  ed., 
1890) ;  in  French  by  Pressense  (Eng.  trans., 
London,  186(J).  T,  W.  C. 

Jaana  Ohriat,  Offices  of.  From  a  very  earl  v 
period  these  have  been  considered  as  threefold. 
This  mode  of  representation  is  found  In  the 
Eabbins,  was  common  in  the  4th  century,  is 
used  in  the  chief  catechisms  (Gkneva,  Heidel- 
berg, Westminster),  and  has  won  the  approval 
of  many  modem  scholars.  It  has  intrinsic 
merit,  for  Christ  could  not  be  a  full  Mediator 
unless  he  was  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 
These  offices  are  found  among  the  heathen, 
they  are  fully  developed  in  me  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah  set 
him  forth  unoer  this  imagery.  He  is  a 
Prophet^  one  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. 
He  declared  the  Father,  and  gave  the  new  and 
perfect  revelation  of  his  will.  All  previous 
teachings  are  summed  up  in  him  as  the  Word 
of  God.  He  in  his  own  person  and  by  those 
whom  he  appointed  has  given  to  men  all  the 
knowledge  needed  for  this  life  and  that  which 
Ib  to  come.  He  is  a  Priest,  the  only  true 
miest,  who  offered  himself  without  spot  unto 
God  through  an  eternal  spirit.  All  other 
priests  were  but  types  and  shadows,  while  he 
by  his  one  sacrifice  became  the  author  of  eter- 
nal redemption  to  idl  who  obey  him.  He  is 
also  a  King,  not  of  this  world,  yet  ruling  by 
an  indefeasible  right.  His  crown  of  thorns 
became  an  imperial  diadem.  God  gave  him 
a  name  that  is  above  every  name ;  and  all 
thingB  are  put  under  his  feet.  | 


It  is  necessary  to  consider  Christ  in  all  these- 
offices  in  order  to  be  preserved  from  partial 
and  one-sided  views  of  his  work.  Some  take 
him  as  only  a  teacher,  others  dwell  most  upon 
his  atoning  death,  while  others  view  him 
chiefiy  as  tlie  Lord  of  spiritual  life.  But  he 
is  each  and  all.  Nor  do  we  know  him  fully 
and  truly  until  we  know  him  in  all  his  func- 
tions :  as  our  Prophet  to  teach  us,  our  Priest 
to  make  atonement,  our  King  to  rule  in  and 
over  us.  T.  W.  C. 

Jesus,  Soolety  of  the  Sacred  Heart  o^  ex- 
isted, since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
in  the  form  of  brothcrnoods,  founded  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  visions  of  Maria  Alacoque 
(q.v.),  but  was  reorganized  in  1794  as  a  form 
under  which  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
Jesuits  to  live  on  after  the  dissolution  of  their 
order.  When  the  order  was  restored,  in 
1814,  the  society  was  consequently  simply  ab- 
sorbed by  it.  Of  more  importance  became 
the  female  society  of  the  same  name,  founded 
in  1800  by  Madame  Magdclena  Sophie  Barat, 
oonfirmea  in  1826  by  Leo  XII.,  and  much 
favored  by  Pius  IX.  Its  principal  object  was 
female  education,  and  it  became  very  fashion- 
able. On  account  of  its  connection  with  the 
Jesuits  it  has  been  expelled  both  from  France 
and  from  Germany.  (See  Baunard,  Histoire 
de  Madame  Barat,  Paris,  1876,  2  vols.) 

C.  P. 


Jeter,  Jeremiah  BelL  D.D.  (• 
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Baptist ;  b.  In  Bedford  County,  Va.,  July 
18. 1803  ;  d.  in  Richmond,  Feb.  26, 1880.  He 
began  to  preach  in  1822,  but  was  not  ordained 
till  1824,  and  was  a  pastor  in  Richmond  from 
1885,  except  1849-52,  when  he  held  a  charge 
in  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  leading  divine  of  his 
denomination,  and  wrote  Campbdlitm  Meam* 
ined,  New  York,  1854 ;  The  Christian  Mir- 
ror, Charleston,  1856,  and  several  memoirs. 
His  life  was  written  by  W.  E.  Hatcher,  Balti- 
more, 188-.  F.  M.  B. 

Jeth'«ro  (exeeUenee),  a  priest  or  prince  of 
Midian,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  1). 
He  is  cidled  Raguel  (Num.  x.  29)  and  Reuel 
(Ex.  11.  18),  so  that  Jethro  was  probably  his 
official  title.    He  visited  Moses  at  Sinai,  and 

fave  him  judicious  counsel  (Ex.  xviiL).    See 
[OBAB.  T.  W.  C. 

Jew,  The  Wandering.  The  legend  of  the 
wandering  Jew  is  of  comraratively  late  date. 
In  Engli&  and  French  literature  it  is  first 
mentioned  by  3£atthew  Paris  in  his  Chronicle, 
1259  ;  in  German  literature  not  until  1602,  in 
a  pamphlet,  Kurze  Besehreibunff  und  Ert&h- 
lung  von  einem  Juden  vUt  Ndhmen  Ahatterus; 
Luther  and  Hans  Sachs  seem  not  to  have 
known  it.  The  two  stories  present  many  dis- 
crepancies, but  also  many  points  of  resem- 
blance.  According  to  Dr.  L.  Neubaur :  Die 
Sage  vom  evoiaen  Juden,  Leipzig,  1884,  the 
former,  the  flying  rumor,  the  tradition— which 
finally  became  fixed  in  the  latter,  the  folk- 
book,  the  novel— grew  from  a  double  root, 
partly  from  a  misunderstanding  of  John  xxi., 
20,  which  made  people  believe  that  John  had 
never  died,  but  should  wait  alive  on  earth 
imtil  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord ;  partly 
from  a  story  about  some  one— a  servant  in  the 
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palace  of  the  hifh-piiest  or  a  tradesman  living 
in  the  street  leading  to  Qolgotha — who  rudely 
pushed  Jesus  on  and  gave  him  a  blow,  but 
received  the  answer:  *'I  am  going  on,  but 
you  shall  wait  till  I  come  back.  In  the 
12th  and  18th  centuries  all  these  elements 
coalesced,  and  were  used  in  the  disputations 
between  Christians  and  Jews  as  one  of  the 
principal  arguments  in  favor  of  Christianity. 
It  being  asserted  that  In  Armenia  there  lived 
a  man  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Christ  and 
present  at  the  crucifixion.  (See  M.  D.  Con- 
way. The  Wandering  Jeto,  London,  1881,  and 
in  Baring-Gould,  Juythe  of  ths  Middle  Aaee, 
n.e.  London,  1873,  pp.  1-31.)  C.  P. 

Jewel  (or  JeweU).  John.  D.D.  (Oxford* 
16^),  bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  b.  at  Berry  Nar- 
bor,  near  llfracombe,  Devonshire,  May  24, 
1522;  d.  at  Monkton  Farlcigh,  Sept.  22, 
1571,  while  on  a  tour  of  visitation.  He  en- 
tered Merton  College,  Oxford,  1585  ;  imbibed 
Protectant  opinions  from  Parkhurst,  after- 
ward bishop  of  Norwich,  and  became  tutor 
in  Corpus  Christi,  1589.  In.  1549  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Peter  JSiartyr.  After 
Mary's  accession,  in  1558,  he  was  expelled 
from  his  college,  and  induced  to  sign  a  state- 
ment of  Roman  doctrine.  Repenting  this 
error,  he  fled,  in  1565,  to  Frankfort,  and  pub- 
licly abjured  his  recantation.  The  next  8 
years  he  spent  chiefly  at  Strassburg  aud  Zu- 
rich, with  Peter  Martyr.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land in  1558,  he  was  one  of  8  who  disputed 
with  as  many  of  the  old  party  before  Eliza- 
beth at  Westminster.  Appointed  bishop,  he 
had  scruples  about  vestments,  bat  put  them 
aside  and  received  consecration,  Jan.  21, 
1560.  Previous  controversies  with  Harding 
and  other  papists,  which  followed  on  his  ser- 
mon at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  Jan.,  1559,  led 
him  to  write  his  famous  book,  Apologia  Eecle- 
<MB  AnglicaruB,  1562,  Eng.  trans..  Apology  for 
the  Church  of  England^  repeatedly  smce,  e.g., 
1886.  This  was  esteemed  the  ablest  defence 
of  the  Anglican  position  at  that  time,  and  has 
retained  a  high  place  to  the  present  da^r. 
Elizabeth  ordered  a  copy  to  be  chained  m 
every  parish  church ;  it  was  translated  into 
nearly  every  language  of  Europe,  and  into 
English  (1564)  by  Ann,  mother  of  Lord  Ba- 
con. The  Council  of  Trent  honored  it  by  a 
formal  condemnation,  and  appointed  two 
divines  to  refute  its  arguments.  Harding's 
Co/\futation,  1565,  was  answered  at  length  by 
Jewel  in  a  Defence  of  the  Apology,  15o7,  en- 
larged, 1571.  He  defends  the  Reformation 
as  a  return  from  unauthorized  opinions  and 
practices  to  primitisre  truth ;  his  views  are 
neither  sacramentarian  nor  strongly  Calvin- 
istic ;  the  fathers  non  sunt  domini,  sed  duces 
("  not  lords,  but  leaders").  His  works  were 
collected,  London,  1600,  4  pt.  fol.,  4th  ed., 
1711 ;  by  the  Parker  Society,  1845-50,  4  vols., 
and  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Jelf,  1847-48,  8  vols.  (See 
his  life  by  C.  W.  Le  Bas,  1835,  and  others.) 
His  character  as  man  and  prelate  was  of  the 
highest;  Hooker  called  him  "the  Jewel  of 
bishops,  the  worthiest  divine  that  Christen- 
dom hath  bred  for  some  hundred  of  years." 

P.  M.  B. 

J«wiah  Ohilitiaiis.    See  Judaizbbs. 


Jews.  The  first  period  of  Jewish  or  rather 
Hebrew  history  is  here  made  to  extend  from 
the  call  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.)  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  in  a.d.  70,  and 
embraces  nearly  21  centuries.  The  origin  of 
tlie  Hebrew  race  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  remotest  times  there 
was,  about  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
(Gen.  X.  10)»  a  people  which  enjoved  a  high 
degree  of  civilization,  and  which  sent  out 
cofonies  to  other  countries.  Thus  building^ 
Semites  went  from  this  resdon  to  Nineveh 
(Qen.  X.  11,  12),  pastoral  Semites  went  to 
Canaan  afterward  Palestine  (Gkn.  xii.),  and 
others  skilled  in  maritime  arts  went  to  the 
Phoenician  coast,  each  in  turn  developing 
into  a  famous  historical  nation.  The  restless, 
roving  spirit  which  has  always  characterized 
the  Jews  is  illustrated  even  in  the  lives  of 
Abraham  and  his  immediate  descendants,  for 
the  long  journeys  made  by  themselves  and 
their  wives  would  have  been  noteworthy  in 
modem  times.  Southern  Palestine  was,  how- 
ever, the  place  of  the  chief  sojourn,  and  there, 
at  Hebron,  they  were  all  buried. 

Two  hundred  years  after  Abraham  entered 
Palestine,  B.C.  1921,  Jacob  and  his  family 
left  it,  B.C.  1706,  for  a  long  residence  in 
Egypt.  Received  at  first  with  almost  royal 
honors,  allowed  to  reside  in  one  of  the  richest 
portions  of  the  empire,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  treated  witli  consideration,  they  at  last 
became  slaves  to  Egyptian  masters,  and  for 

fenerations  suffered  in  cruel  bondage  (Ex. 
-xii.).  Both  he  who  received  them  when 
they  went  to  Egypt  and  he  who  led  them 
forth  again  were  representatives  of  the  He- 
brew race,  and  it  is  significant  that  both 
Joseph  and  Moses  were  prominently  connected 
with  the  Egyptian  royal  household. 

Whether  the  time  spent  in  Egypt  was  480 
years  (Ex.  xii.  40),  or  only  half  tnat  number, 
the  same  marvel  was  true  that  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  every  age  and  country  since— name- 
ly, that  they  could  have  preserved  their  race 
characteristics  intact  throughout  such  a  period 
and  under  such  oppression.  This  fact  is  un- 
disputed ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  influ- 
enced by  Egyptian  life  and  thought  in  many 
ways,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  laws  of  Moses.  Egypt  did  not  supplant, 
but  only  supplemented  the  features  of  religion 
and  thought  which  their  ancestors  had  brought 
from  the  East.  It  is  true,  we  find  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Nile  and  that  of  the  Tigris  both 
contributing  to  the  stream  of  Hebrew  history, 
but  the  real  fatherland  of  the  Hebrew  reli^on 
was  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates ;  its  lan- 
guages, written  laws,  extensive  literature, 
sacred  poetry,  its  learning,  art,  and  military 
science,  full  records  of  whldti  modem  research 
has  brought  to  light,  formed  the  great  foun- 
tain which  gave  life  and  character  to  the  He- 
brew world  in  all  subsequent  ages. 

If  the  exact  route  of  the  exodus  is  not 
known  the  historical  character  of  such  a  fact 
cannot  be  denied,  and  subsequent  to  it  40 
years  are  allowed  for  the  wanderings  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  wilderness  before  they  reached 
the  promised  land.  Moses  died  in  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Jordan  (Deut.  xxxiv.),  and 
Joshua  led  the  Israelites  to  the  conquest  of 
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Canaan.  This  was  in  b.o.  1460,  and  at  this 
time  thev  possessed  the  Tabernacle,  with  its 
altars,  table,  seven-branched  candlestick,  and 
other  furnishings,  also  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  which 
had  been  given  at  Sinai.  These  were  placed 
at  Shiloh  (Josh,  xviii.  1),  which  for  a  long 
period  was  the  religious  centre  of  the  nation. 
After  the  conouest  of  the  countxr  under 
Joshua  it  was  oivided  between  the  i2  tribes, 
Beuben,  Gad,  and  half^Manasseh  receiving 
their  portions,  by  their  own  choice,  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  while  all  the  others  were 
located  on  the  west  of  the  river  (Josh,  xiii- 
xvu.). 

From  this  time  forward  till  the  anointing 
of  Saul  as  king,  the  nation  for  nearly  SOiO 
years  was  governed  by  judges.  This  is  in 
many  respects  an  obscure  period,  yet  it  was 
full  of  names  and  deeds  that  have  made  the 
Hebrew  annals  famous.  In  its  records  the 
growth  of  idolatry  is  mentioned,  and  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  troublesome  Canaanite 
tribes  that  had  not  been  thoroughly  subdued, 
and  there  axe  other  dark  pages  which  show 
the  prevalence  of  human  weaknesses  and  pas- 
sions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  re- 
corded the  heroic  deliverance  of  the  nation, 
under  one  brave  leader  and  another,  from  the 
Mesopotamian  king,  Ohushan-Rishathaim, 
also  from  the  Midianites,  Moabites,  Ammon- 
ites, and  the  Philistines,  always  their  implaca- 
ble enemies,  from  whom  they  suffered  much, 
all  of  which  shows  that  national  vigor  and  re- 
sources were  not  wholly  wantine  to  the  Jews. 
Moreover,  this  period  contains  me  exploits  of 
such  heroic  chaoracters  as  Deborah  and  Barak, 
Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samson,  such  a  charm- 
ing story  as  that  of  Ruth  and  her  family,  such 
a  life  as  that  of  the  saintly  man  and  pious 
reformer  Samuel. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  last-named  worthy 
that  the  nation  began  to  emerge  from  its  con- 
dition of  comparative  obscurity  and  to  move 
forward  until,  under  David  and  Solomon,  it 
reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Under 
the  influence  of  Samuel  a  religious  and  politi- 
cal revival  was  begun,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  culminated  in  the  Temple  and  its 
magnificent  service,  and  in  the  consolidation 
and  extension  of  the  empire  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  border  of  Egypt  (1  Kings  iv. 
21).  A  royal  navy  was  created  (2  Cliron.  ix. 
21),  trade  and  commerce  were  extended, 
wealth  increased,  and  public  edifices  were 
erected,  among  which  the  palace  and  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  were  the  most  elaborate  and 
costlv.  With  continued  prosperity  there  were 
developed  in  Solomon  himself  the  traits  of  an 
Oriental  ruler—a  passion  for  extravagant  dis- 
play, ambition  to  outdo  all  rivals,  indifference 
to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects — until 
the  Hebrew  monarchy  was  in  realitv  a  des- 
potism powerful  and  splendid  while  it  lasted, 
but  which  brought  forth  its  legitimate  results 
in  the  rebellion  which  followed  Solomon's 
death. 

In  B.O.  975,  when  Rchoboam  refused  to 
lighten  the  burdens  under  which  the  people 
simered  in  his  father's  reign,  10  trib^  re- 
volted under  Jeroboam,  established  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  and  thereafter,  besides  for- 


eign wars,  there  were  constant  internal  dis- 
sensions which  added  many  tra^pc  pages  to 
the  dieckered  history  of  the  nation.  From 
this  point  on  till  Samaria  was  captured  bv 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  in  b.c.  720, 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  19  rulers,  while 
that  of  Judah,  whose  capital  was  Jerusalem, 
had  20  rulers.  It  was  in  the  sack  of  the  Holy 
City  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  b.c.  586,  that  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  was  destroyed,  after  hav- 
ing stood  418  years.  The  power  of  the  Jews 
was  now  gone,  and  their  fame  as  a  great  na- 
tion was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Judah  was 
prostrate,  and  the  territory  of  Israel  had  been 
planted  with  colonies  of  mixed  and  strange 
people  from  the  East,  that  were  destined  to 
be  unified  and  to  become  known  as  the  Sa- 
maritan race,  a  new  source  of  trouble  to  the 
remnant  of  the  chosen  people. 

From  the  East— that  is,  from  Babylon,  de- 
struction had  come,  but  from  a  nation  still 
farther  east  help  was  to  arise,  for  Cyrus,  the 
Persian  king,  was  magnanimous  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  exiled  Jews,  and  by  his  royal 
favor  a  great  colony  returned  to  the  promised 
land  in  b.c.  536.  Under  Zerubbabel,  in  b.c. 
520,  the  second  temple  rose  on  the  ruins  of 
the  first,  but  it  was  not  till  75  years  later,  in 
B.C.  445,  that  the  walls  of  the  city  were  re- 
built by  Nehemiah.  The  records  of  that 
period  reveal  the  weakness  of  the  Jews  and 
the  opposition  they  had  to  encounter  from 
iealous  and  hostile  neighbors  (see  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah).  They  remained  subject  to  Per- 
sia till  Alexander  the  Great  appeared  in  the 
East  as  a  conqueror,  and  to  him  thev  sub- 
mitted without  a  struggle.  This  was  in  b.c. 
832.  Alexander  entei^  the  Temple,  was  re- 
ceived with  marked  honors,  and  his  only  act 
seems  to  have  been  the  transplanting  of  many 
thousands  of  Jews  to  Egypt  to  increase  the 
population  of  his  new  city — Alexandria.  In' 
the  long  period  following  his  death  the  Jews 
were  frequentlv  plundered  by  different  con- 
querors, and  tne  soil  of  Juaea  became  the 
scene  of  many  bloody  confiicts  between  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings.  The  cruel  forms 
of  oppression  resorted  tol^  AntiochusEpiph- 
anes  drove  the  Jews  to  desperation,  and  In 
B.C.  165,  with  Judas  Maccabeus  as  a  leader, 
they  revolted  and  freed  themselves  from  the 
Syrian  yoke.  By  heroic  efforts  they  estab- 
lished an  independence  which,  with  some  re- 
verses, lasted  till  Rome  conquered  the  East, 
and  in  a  modified  form  even  till  the  great  re- 
volt against  the  Roman  power  in  a.d.  66-70. 

The  Asmonean  family,  counting  from  Judas 
Maccabeus  to  the  accession  of  Herod  the 
Great,  reigned  130  years,  and  in  subsequent 
times  the  Jews  always  spoke  with  pride  of 
that  line  of  native  rulers — a  feeling  that  was 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  next  dynasty, 
the  Herodian,  was  of  an  alien  race.  Herod 
and  his  descendants  governed  Judea  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  though  some  of  the 
family  led  profligate  lives  and  all  were  hated 
by  the  orthodox  Jews,  they  were  princes  who 
loved  their  adopted  country,  and  who  did 
much  to  enhance  its  prospenty.  They  could 
not,  however,  check  the  ardor  of  their  sub- 
jects, who,  with  an  infatuation  that  was  blind 
and  reckless,  were  determined  to  plunge  into 
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a  war  with  Rome,'  in  which  eyerythhig — the 
Holy  City,  Temple,  wealth,  country,  liberty- 
was  lost.  The  war  beean  in  a.d.  66,  and 
two  future  emperors,  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
were  the  successive  leaders  of  the  Roman 
army.  Seldom  has  the  world  witnessed 
flpreater  desperation  than  was  evinced  by  the 
Jews  in  their  hopeless  struggle  with  the  im- 
perial legions.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
A.D.  70,  Jerusalem  was  ti^en,  and  both  the 
city  and  the  maniificent  Temple  of  Herod, 
the  second  of  the  Jews,  were  destroyed. 

The  government  of  the  Hebrews  was  theo- 
cratic. All  their  laws  and  enactments  bear 
witness  to  the  intimate  relations  which  were 
supposed  to  exist  between  Gk)d  and  his  chosen 
peoDle,  and  hence  they  breathe  a  spirit  that  is 
mila  and  humane,  fiational  questions  were 
decided  in  national  asseqiblies.  Civil  and 
criminal  causes  were  heard  by  the  king  or  by 
legally  appointed  Judges,  ana  the  testimony 
01  competent  witnesses  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Punishments  were  tempered  by 
justice  and  mercy.  Even  slavery  e^sted  un- 
der such  modified  conditions  as  to  rob  the  sys- 
tem of  its  forbidding  features.  In  very  many 
respects  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  was  a 
moael  one,  where  just  laws  were  administered 
bv  intelligent  citizens,  and  where  the  rights  of 
all  classes  were  duly  considered.  As  to  edu- 
cation, the  familv,  the  household,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  and  public  worship, 
systematic  contributions  for  sacred  and  be- 
nevolent purposes,  rules  as  well  as  practice 
were  strict,  and  the  moral  effect  upon  the  na- 
tion at  large  was  an  unmeasured  blessing. 
Some  critics  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
priestly  system  of  the  Jews,  as  described  in 
the  Books  of  Moses,  was  an  invention  of  a 
late  period,  but  the  assumption  has  not  been 
proved.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  con- 
'  sider  that  temples  and  priests  both  in  the  He- 
brews' fatherland  and  in  Egypt,  the  land  of 
their  long  sojourn,  were  the  most  prominent 
facts  in  &e  economy  of  the  two  nations,  we 
can  sav  that  it  woula  have  been  simplv  inex- 
plicable had  not  these  things  been  established 
by  the  Jews  the  moment  they  were  free  to 
act  for  themselves,  which  was  true  when  they 
had  safelv  reached  the  wilderness. 

The  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature,  repre- 
sented by  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  was 
long  previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple,  but  the  ^riod  of  the  exile,  including 
one  or  two  centuries  subsequent  to  that  event, 

Produced  works  of  great  historical  interest, 
'oo  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon 
Ezra  as  a  reformer,  especially  upon  the  p|art 
he  took  in  eradicating  ydolatry  and  in  raising 
to  a  higher  level  the  religious  life  of  his  peo- 
ple. In  what  is  termed  the  Greek  period,  that 
following  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
there  was,  in  spite  of  the  wars  and  commo- 
tions of  the  times,  an  unusual  degree  of  lit- 
erary activitv,  and  man^  writers,  diiefly  those 
living  outsioe  of  Palestine,  attempted  to  make 
Jewish  religion  and  thought,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Greek  philosophy,  on  the  other,  illustrate 
and  confirm  each  other.  The  greatest  monu- 
ment of  this  period  is  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which 
throughout    the    Qreek-speakdng,    civilized 


world  had  a  wonderful  influence  in  ahapinic 
reli^ous  thought.  Previous  to  the  time  ol  our 
Lord  the  ancient  and  classic  Hebrew  had  been 
supplanted  in  Palestine,  except  in  svDagOjnie 
and  school,  by  the  Aramaic,  which  at  first 
was  the  language  of  commerce,  and  which, 
by  necessity,  came  at  last  to  be  the  language 
of  the  people.  To  the  literature  of  this  hm- 
guage  telong  the  paraphrases  of  the  books  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  known  as  the  Targums. 
As  a  nation  the  Jews  cherished  alwasrs  an 
intense  feeling  of  pride  coupled  with  a  feeling 
of  contempt  for  every  other  race.  This  & 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  they  did  not 
share  the  fate  of  other  peoples,  and  become 
absorbed  by  those  who  conquered  them.  In 
slavery,  captivity,  poverty,  and  national  dis- 
aster and  dissolution  the  Jew  preserved  hia 
character  to  the  last. 

The  second  chapter  in  Jewish  history  that 
we  are  to  consider  extends  from  the  close  of 
the  war  in  a.d.  70  to  the  present  time.  Sev- 
enteen centuries  of  this  period  present  a  suc- 
cession of  enactments  in  different  countriea 
for  and  against  the  Jews,  also'  numberless 
persecutions  succeeded  by  brief  intervals  of 
respite  from  oppression  and  death— a  strange 
ana  appalling  record  of  which  hardly  an  out- 
line can  here  be  given. 

After  the  destruction  caused  by  those  four 
terrible  years  of  war,  when  one  and  a  half 
millions  of  people  from  Jerusalem  alone  were 
consumed  by  the  sword  or  by  slavery,  one 
mi^ht  well  suppose  that  the  Jewish  nation 
had  been  annihilated,  and  that  its  history  was 
at  an  end.  But  we  find  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  exceptional  race— a  race  that  defies 
disaster,  that  has  never  been  absorbed  or  as- 
similated by  another  nation ;  a  race  that  war, 
persecution,  famine,  and  pestilence  have  not 
succeeded  in  blotting  out. 

The  many  Jews  that  were  carried  into  East- 
em  captivity  previous  to  our  era  developed 
into  a  powerful  body,  which  for  a  long  tune 
exerted,  in  that  re^^on,  great  influence  in. 
wealUi,  learning,  and  even  in  politics.  On 
the  other  hand,  tiiose  that  returned  fipm  cap- 
tivity, together  with  those  that  remained  in 
Palestine,  formed  a  vast  community  in  the 
West,  so  that  for  centuries  the  world  pos- 
sessed two  important  centres  of  Jewish 
thought,  Judea  and  Babvlon,  the  head  of  one 
being  known  as  The  Prince  of  the  Captivity, 
and  of  the  other,  The  Patriarch  of  the  West. 
Between  these  two  bodies  there  was  at  times 
harmony,  at  other  times  sharp,  not  to  say 
bitter  rivalry,  but  both  helped  to  maintain 
and  perpetuate  the  principles  of  Judaism  in 
their  strictest  forms.  The  schools  of  Nehar- 
dea,  Sura,  and  especially  Pumbeditha  in  the 
East  were  famous,  but  no  more  so  than  that 
by  the  Sea  of  GkJilee.  After  the  destruction 
01  Jerusalem  the  centre  of  Jewish  authority 
was  moved  first  to  Jabne,  thence  to  several 
other  places  before  it  was  jiermanently  estab- 
lished at  Tiberias.  It  was  subsequent  to  this 
time— that  is,  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  that  the  synagogues  of  Galilee  were  built, 
the  remains  of  a  &w  of  wliich  still  exist,  as  at 
Tell  Hum,  Kef  r  Birim,  and  elsewhere. 

The  different  parties  in  Judea,  Pharisees 
Sadduoees,  Essenes,  and  Herodians,  as 
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tioned  in  the  New  Testament,  by  no  means 
repreaented  all  the  various  divisions  and  sects 
among  the  Jews  at  that  period,  for  to  discuss 
endlessly  and  never  to  arrive  at  harmony  of 
opinion  was  then  as  now  a  prominent  char- 
acteristic of  the  Jewish  race.  The  fame  of 
two  leaders  and  teachers  of  that  time  is  world 
wide — Hillel  and  Shammai — and  they  need 
not  be  mentioned  further  than  to  say  that 
Hillel  was  lenient  or  liberal  in  his  views, 
while  Shammai  adhered  to  the  strictest  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  With  these  should  be 
named  the  wise  Gamaliel,  the  teacher  of  St. 
Paul. 

It  IB  a  curious  fact  that  imtil  some  time  in 
the  2d  century  Jews  and  Christians  were  con- 
founded both  by  the  Roman  authorities  and 
in  the  Koman  popular  mind,  so  that  in  the 
successive  persecutions  of  that  age  both  par- 
ties suffered.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  2d 
centuxy  the  Jews  appear  to  have  eained 
greatly  in  nimibers  and  wealth  in  Egypt, 
Cypni8y  Mesopotamia,  and  Palestine,  and 
goaded  by  cruelties  practised  upon  them,  they 
roee  in  rebellion  against  their  oppressors, 
slaughtered  multitudes  of  them,  and  at  last 
aimra  at  the  reconquest  of  their  fatherland. 
Their  leader  was  Bar-Kochba  (q.  v.),  Son  of  the 
3tar,  to  them  a  real  messiah,  under  the  magic 
of  whose  name  thev  rallied,  captured  Jeru- 
salem, and  besides  it  had  In  their  possession 
50  of  the  strongest  castles  of  the  country  and 
085  villages.  Soon  they  were  driven  from 
the  Holy  City  and  retired  to  Bither,  where, 
after  a  heroic  resistance,  their  leader  was  slain 
and  most  of  his  followers  perished.  Dion 
Cassius  reports  that  during  this  formidable 
rebellion  580,000  Jews  fell  by  the  sword. 
When  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  a  royal  edict 
prohibited  them  from  entering  the  city  or 
even  from  approaching  it  near  enough  to  be- 
hold it  from  a  distance.  This  war  ended  In 
A.D.  185. 

Persecution  and  toleration  alternate  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Jews — Constantine  was  se- 
vere affainst  them,  Theodosius  the  Great  and 
Hononus  considerate  toward  them,  Justinian 
retorned  to  harsh  and  cruel  meUiods,  and 
Heraclius  (a.d.  610-41)  drove  them  from  Jeru- 
salem and  prohibited  their  return.  He  was 
impelled  to  this  step  bv  the  horrid  massacres 
of  Christians  which  the  Jews  had  been  guilty 
of  during  the  short-lived  triumph  in  Palestine 
of  Chosroes,  to  whose  standard  they  flocked, 
hailing  him  as  their  deliverer. 

As  a  large  part  of  Jewish  history  in  these 
early  centuries,  as  In  every  other  period,  is  a 
sickening  record  of  bloodshed  and  suffering, 
it  Is  pleasanter  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  an- 
other phase  of  their  life.  In  every  age  their 
rdon  for  money  getting  has  been  equalled 
their  love  of  literature,  and  in  Babylon 
and  Judea  we  find  them,  in  spite  of  war  and 
persecution,  devoting  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  law.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
a  literature  that  does  not  in  some  degree  deal 
with  religion.  The  written  law  formed  the 
basis  of  all  their  learning.  They  spent  their 
Jives  in  defending  and  explaining  it.  First 
came  oral  tradition,  much  of  which  existed 
In  the  time  of  Christ,  but  which  was  not  col- 
lected Into  its  present  shape—that  is,  the  Mish- 


na,  till  about  a.d.  230.  To  this  was  added  the 
Gemara,  or  explanation,  which  took  two  forms 
according  as  it  was  delivered  by  the  teachers 
in  the  East  or  by  those  in  the  West;  the 
Western  commentary,  with  the  Mishna,  formed 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  while  the  Eastern, 
with  the  same  Mishna,  formed  the  Babylonian 
Talmud.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  was  com- 
pleted between  a.d.  850  and  400,  the  Babv- 
fonian  not  earlier  than  a.d.  500.  As  regaros 
affaira  in  Palestine,  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
has  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  was  com- 
piled earlier  than  the  other  and  in  the  countrr 
Itself. 

To  most  modem  scholars  the  Talmuds  are 
an  unexplored  wilderness  of  thought.  They 
contain  maxims  of  wisdom  in  pages  of  repe- 
titious nonsense,  diamonds  in  mountains  of 
earth,  flowers  that  must  be  plucked  from 
fields  of  mire.  The  elder  Disraeli,  a  man  re- 
spected by  the  Jews,  and  not  chargeable  with 
partiality  toward  Christians,  says  :  '*  In  the 
Talmud  we  find  a  prodigious  mass  of  contra- 
dictory opinions,  an  infinite  number  of  casuis- 
tical cases,  a  logic  of  scholastic  theologj^,  some 
recondite  wisdom,  and  much  rambling  do- 
taze  ;  many  puerile  tales  and  Oriental  fancies  ; 
ethics  and  sophisms,  reasonings  and  unreason- 
ings,  subtle  solutions,  maxims  and  riddles ; 
notlbing  in  human  life  seems  to  have  happened 
which  these  doctors  have  not  perplexed  or 
provided  against.  .  .  .  The  children  of  Israel, 
always  children,  were  delighted  as  their  Tal- 
mud increased  Its  volume  and  their  hardships. 
The  Gemara  was  a  third  law  to  elucidate  Uie 
Mishna,  which  was  a  second  law,  and  which 
has  thrown  the  first  law,  the  law  of  Moses, 
into  obscurity*'  (Oenius  of  Jvdaimn,  p.  88). 
This  is  a  pretty  correct  description  of  that 
wonderful  compilation,  and  the  last  paragraph 
contains  one  of  the  most  serious  charges, 
damaging  because  it  is  true,  that  can  be 
brouffht  against  modem  Jews,  that  they  have 
fors&en  the  law  of  Moses,  and  seem  to  be 
satisfied  to  pin  their  faith  on  the  petty  and 
ridiculous  alkurdities  of  their  Talmud. 

Between  the  Magian  religion  on  the  East 
and  Christianity  on  the  West,  it  is  surprising 
that  Judaism  should  have  maintained  itself 
with  such  vigor  for  so  many  centuries.  In 
the  South,  however,  there  was  no  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  extension  of  this  race  and  their 
doctrines,  and  in  Arabia  they  established 
themselves  at  an  early  period,  and  long  before 
the  time  of  Mohammed,  even  in  a.d.  280, 
there  was  in  that  country  a  floiuishing  Jew- 
ish kingdom.  But  when  Mohammed  (q.v.) 
arose  thev  were  the  first  to  be  slaughtered  or 
converted  by  his  sword.  When,  however, 
his  followers  had  taken  Jerusalem  the  Jews 
are  said  to  have  fared  well  at  their  hands. 
Indeed,  under  the  Arabian  princes  in  general 
the  Jews  enjoyed  a  long  interval  of  compara- 
tive peace,  and  especial^  was  this  true  under 
the  Moors  of  Spain,  where  their  condition 
was  in  every  respect  one  of  prosperitv.  Great 
attention  was  paid  by  them  at  this  time  to 
literature,  and  in  the  Arabic  language,  which 
they  adopted,  they  transmitted  to  the  modem 
world  some  of  the  ancient  classics  that  other- 
wise would  now  be  lost.  This  was  a  bright 
and  perhaps  it  might  be  called  a  romantic 
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period  in  their  history.  But  disaster  came  or 
rather  culminated  in  1492,  when,  after  a  cen- 
tury of  most  cruel  persecutions  from  the 
Inquisition,  they  were  driven  from  Spain. 
In  the  commerce,  agriculture,  learning,  and 
politics  of  the  nation  the^  had  taken  a  promi- 
nent part,  and  their  position  had  been  one  of 
honor.  In  every  way  they  were  superior  to 
their  coreligionists  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  this  superiority  is  still  apparent  in  Uie 
Spanish  as  distinguished  from  the  German 
Jews,  as  both  are  represented  in  the  East. 
They  were  obliged  to  leave  Spain  in  four 
months  and  to  leave  all  their  property  behind 
them.  Half  a  million  or  more  depart^  on 
these  merciless  terms,  and  Spain,  to  say  noUi- 
In^  of  the  Jews,  has  never  recovered  from 
this  shock  to  her  national  enterprise  and 
wealth.  These  wretched  people,  havinc  no 
countxy  to  which  to  flee,  suffered  untold  pri- 
vations and  hardships.  Those  that  took  ref- 
uge in  Italy  and  Turkey  fared  the  best.  In 
Italy  they  turned  at  once,  as  if  by  instinct,  to 
their  passion  for  handling  and  accumulating 
money,  and  at  one  time  wealthy  Italian  Jews 
had  in  their  hands  nearly  the  entire  trade  of 
tiie  Levant. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  the  Jews  were 
banished  from  France,  as  indeed  they  have 
been,  at  one  time  or  another,  from  almost 
every  country  of  Europe.  But  after  a  time 
they  began  to  return,  gradually  gained  dis- 
tinction in  many  ways,  and  in  1790  they  were 
admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  with- 
out reservation.  The  conduct  of  Napoleon 
toward  the  Jews  shows  that  his  ffreat  mind 
could  rise  above  all  personal  ana  religious 
prejudices  in  his  consideration  of  the  interests 
of  a  race  to  which  the  world  was  so  deeply 
indebted.  His  summoning  of  the  Sanhedrin 
to  Paris,  in  1806,  and  his  submitting  to  its 
members  a  series  of  dignified  and  reasonable 
propositions,  which  were  formulated  and 
adopted  by  this  Jewish  body,  forms  a  remark- 
able chapter  in  the  history  of  France,  not  to 
say  in  the  history  of  civilization.  The  con- 
slstorial  organization  which  the  emperor  es- 
tablished still  exists  there  in  a  modified  form. 
A  very  important  organization  in  France  in 
the  interest  of  the  Jews  is  the  Alliance  Israel- 
ite Universelle,  established  in  1860,  whose 
object  is  in  part  to  support  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  in  Africa  and  Turkey,  but  whose 
chief  purpose  is,  by  using  legitimate  political 
Influence,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their 
core! ironists  in  other  countries,  as  Kussia  and 
the  different  provinces  of  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope— ^sufferings  that  result  from  oppressive 
laws.  The  result  of  the  favorable  conditions 
granted  to  Jews  in  France  has  resulted  in 
making  Judaism  there  less  objectionable  on 
the  ground  of  bigotry  than  in  any  other 
country.  Indeed,  very  many  once  of  that 
faith  have  f^adually  allowed  tnemselves  to  be 
either  partially  or  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
Christianity  or  infidelity  of  the  French  na- 
tion. 

Frederick  the  Great  favored  the  Jews  in 
some  respects,  while  in  others,  as  in  laws 
regulating  marriage,  owning  property,  and 
engaging  in  trade,  nis  restrictions  upon  them 
were  severe.    The  year  1871,  which  witnessed 


the  consolidation  of  the  German  Empire,  ffave 
also  political  and  civil  equality  to  the  Jews 
throughout  Germany.  This  nad  been  ap- 
proached in  previous  years,  as,  for  instance, 
m  1812,  when  a  royal  edict  declared  all  Jews 
in  Prussia  to  be  citizens  and  gave  them  equal 
rights  with  their  Christian  fellow-country- 
men. Later  a  few  of  these  privileges  were 
withdrawn,  and  equal  rights  were  not  fully 
assured  to  them  till  the  date  indicated,  at  tfaie 
close  of  the  war  with  France. 

In  the  last  century  (1729-86)  Hoses  Mendels- 
sohn deserves  great  praise  for  his  efforts  to 
elevate  the  peome  of  his  race  by  a  higher  and 
more  liberal  education,  and  by  showing  that 
the  exercise  of  tolerant  views  was  the  only 
reasonable  way  of  living  for  both  Jews  and 
Christians.  Like  a  second  Ezra,  his  life  and 
literary  labors  form  an  important  era  in  Eu- 
rope in  regiurd  to  the  oppressed  race  to  which 
he  belonged.  One  of  the  earliest  theological 
seminaries  was  that  founded  by  Zacharias 
Fraenkel,  in  Breslau,  in  1854,  which  has  sent 
out  many  well-trained  rabbis  to  different  parts 
of  Europe  and  even  to  America.  A  similar 
school  was  established  by  Hildesheimer,  in 
Berlin,  in  1877.  In  Germany,  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  and  in  other  countries  the  Jews 
have  in  recent  years  founded  schools  of  a  high 
order  for  their  own  x>eople,  and  some  of  these 
have  already  become  famous. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  political  restrictions  under  which 
the  Jews  had  suffered  began  to  be  removed, 
there  was  more  freedom  of  action  on  their 
part  in  regard  to  their  religious  observances, 
and  two  strong  parties  arose  between  which 
the  feeling  was  sometimes  violent  and  which 
has  resulted,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  exist- 
ence in  very  many  of  the  cities  of  Europe  and 
America  of  an  orthodox  and  a  reform  con- 
gregation. Many  of  the  so-called  "re- 
formed" congregations  are  simply  rational- 
istic societies — the  Jews  themselves  apply  the 
term  "  infidel "  to  them,  which  are  held  to- 

f  ether  by  no  other  bond  than  a  pronounced 
isbelief  in  all  that  ever  ennobled  Judaism. 
The  history  of  Jewish  emancipation  in  Eng- 
land or  of  the  various  enactments  by  whidi 
Jews  have  come  to  enjoy  the  same  legal  rights 
that  their  fellow-countrymen  possess,  is  deeply 
interesting,  and  belongs  for  the  most  part  to 
the  present  century.  The  history  of  the  op- 
position to  this  movement  is  likewise  interest- 
ing, but  from  another  point  of  view.  They 
entered  England  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
and  after  centuries  of  tragic  experience  were 
driven  from  the  island  in  a.d.  1290,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  Cromwell  favored  them, 
but  his  efforts  in  their  behalf  were  not  sup- 
ported  by  the  nation,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  that  they  were  allowed  to 
settle  in  the  kingdom.  In  1723  they  obtained 
the  right  of  possessing  land,  and  in  1758  that 
of  naturalization  was  granted  them.  It  was 
not  till  1833  that  they  entered  the  profession 
of  advocates,  and  in  1845  the  ofiices  of  alder- 
man and  lord  mayor  were  opened  to  them. 
In  1858  they  were  allowed  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  1871,  after  the  abolition  of  tests, 
a  Jew  was  made  a  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  Ist  cen- 
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tuiy  of  our  era  the  Jews  were  scattered  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
names  of  the  places  where  they  were  residing, 
as  given  by  early  writers,  make  a  long  list. 
In  aD  the  great  cities  which  were  also  cen- 
tres of  oonunerce  and  trade,  they  had  estab- 
lidied  themselves  and  were  living  according 
to  the  traditions  and  customs  of  their  fa- 
thers. Sometimes  they  were  courted,  some- 
times oppressed  and  robbed,  but  seldom  or 
never  were  they  so  poor  and  degraded  as  to 
be  treated  by  the  Koman  authorities  with 
sflent  contempt.  Their  wide  dispersion  at 
that  time  might  be  regarded  as  miraculous, 
for  the  fact  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  It  was 
through  the  medium  of  these  influential  Jew- 
ish communities  that  the  new  religion  made  its 
way  so  rapidly  throughout  the  Koman  world. 
No  less  interesting  is  we  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
at  the  present  day.  Indeed  it  would  be  dlSL- 
cult  to  name  a  country  where  the^  are  not. 
In  China,  India,  Central  Asia,  Afnca,  in  the 
mast  unexpected  r^ons  there  are  commu- 
nities representing  this  ancient  race.  What- 
ever theur  country,  language,  or  color,  they 
present  the  same  general  features  and  char- 
acteristics of  mind,  occupation,  and  life  that 
are  so  well  known  to  the  student  of  their 
history. 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  said  of  the 
return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  Journals  in 
the  interest  of  such  a  scheme  have  been  estab- 
li^ied  and  societies  organised,  and  a  few  colo* 
nies  have  been  plantM  there.  They  are  idl 
weak  and  are  for  the  most  part  aided  by  be- 
nevolent contributions  from  other  countries. 
Owing  to  the  obstacles  they  have  to  contend 
with— climate,  competition  with  fellaheen 
labor,  lack  of  familiarity  with  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  restrictions  imposea  bv  the 
Turkish  Gk>vemment— their  success  is  far 
from  being  assured.  On  the  whole,  the 
movement  seems  to  be  forced,  there  being  no 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  as  a 
race  to  reoocupy  the  Holy  Land.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  Jews  in  Palestine 
has  been  increasing  durine  10  or  15  years 
past,  and  Jerusalem  contains  at  present  not 
far  from  25,000  of  them.  As  a  class  th^  are 
poor,  extremely  orthodox,  and  many  of  the 
adult  males  devote  much  time  to  the  studv  of 
the  Talmud.  If  the  entire  number  of  Jfews 
in  the  world  is  placed  at  7,000,000  (there  are 
no  exact  figures),  those  in  Jerusalem  form 
about  one  third  of  one  per  cent  of  this  num- 
ber. 

As  any  outline  of  Jewish  history  is  neces- 
sarily meagre,  the  present  condition  of  this 
people  may  best  be  appreciated  by  contrasting 
ft  with  their  condition  two  centuries  ago,  or 
perhaps  with  a  much  more  recent  date.  They 
were  then  despised  by  every  other  nation  and 
race.  They  were  crowded  into  ghettoes  and 
Jew-alleys  and  shut  away  from  light  and  air. 
Th<nr  lived  in  fllth  and  misery.  They  were 
coimned  to  the  most  menial  and  degrading 
occupations.  A  few  accumulated  money  only 
to  have  it  taken  from  them  by  oppressive 
rulers  or  unjust  enactments.  A  few  others 
orosecuted  literary  studies  under  the  greatest 
aisadvantages,   and   not  infrequently   their 


works  were  condemned  to  be  suppressed  or 
burned.  They  were  denied  every  honorable- 
position  in  civil,  social,  educational,  and  po- 
litical life.  They  existed  but  under  such  or- 
cumstances  as  to  make  existence  a  burden. 

The  transformation  that  has  taken  place  iu 
recent  years  in  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  ha» 
added  a  new  marvel  to  the  a1r«idy  long  cata- 
logue of  wonders  of  which  their  history  is 
composed.  Now  in  every  department — ^liter- 
ature, art,  music,  medicine,  politics — ^as  states- 
men, hiwvers,  bankers,  military  officers,  edi- 
tors, proiessors — they  occupy  many  of  the 
foremost  positions.  Laws  discnminatine 
against  them  have  been  repealed.  No  civu 
or  political  disabilities  bar  their  way  to  prog- 
ress or  success.  If  with  this  change  in  public 
sentiment  there  had  been  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  Jewish  character,  these  people 
would  command  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  world.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
use  the  Jew  will  make  of  the  new  conditions 
by  which  he  is  now  surrounded.  In  the  past, 
to  the  shame  of  governments  and  peoples, 
Jews  have  been  condemned  without  mercy  ; 
but  at  the  present  time  the  opposite  extreme 
has  been  reached,  and  the  unqualified  praise 
that  is  bestowed  upon  them  is  as  unwise  as  it 
is  unjust.  Thus  their  pride  is  fanned,  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  feel  that  as  the  seed 
of  Abraham  they  are  without  blemish.  (Jn« 
less  Jewish  character  Is  elevated  Jews  will 
not  deserve  the  new  privileges  which  they 
now  enjoy  or  the  many  honon  that  are  now 
heaped  upon  them. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles were  directed  toward  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews.  Through  the  communities  of  these 
people  scattered  throughout  the  world  Uie 
Qospel,  as  we  have  seen,  fint  gained  a  foot- 
hold. After  the  distinction  between  Christian 
and  Jew  came  to  be  clearly  defined  idl  frater- 
nization ceased ;  courtesy  gave  way  to  mutual 
contempt  Perhaps,  however,  in  no  age  of 
the  church,  even  when  i>ersecution  of  the 
Jews  was  most  fanatical  and  violent,  have 
there  been  wanting  persons  who,  by  voice  or 
pen,  have  advocate  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. Likewise  there  has  been  no  period 
during  the  past  1800  yeara  that  has  not  wit- 
nessed the  turning  of  some  of  the  children  of 
Israel  to  the  GkMpel. 

Some  of  the  early  proselytes-^that  is,  those 
who  renounced  Judaism  for  the  Catholic 
f^th,  wrote  vi^rously  against  the  Jews  and 
in  favor  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  history  of 
religion  in  mediieval  times  their  works  have 
an  unportant  place.  Such  books  were  largely 
controversial,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
most  of  them  emanated  from  Spain,  in  which 
country  for  many  centuries  catholic  aseal  was 
fervent  In  this  phase  of  missionary  work. 
Proselytinff  efforts  were  also  extensively  car- 
ried on  in  Italy,  but  they  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  a  later  era  than  those  in  Spain  tl)at 
are  now  referred  to.  One  of  the  greatest 
councils  in  the  world  was  that  held  in  Tortosa 
between  learned  rabbis  and  eminent  proselytes, 
when  in  the  interval  from  February,  1418,  to 
November,  1414,  69  sittings  were  held.  This 
conference  was  arranged  and  presided  over 
by  Cardinal  Pedro  de  Luna,  who  was  after- 
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'V«rd  known  as  Benedict  XIII.  The  actual 
ts^icoess  attendhi^  these  efforts  is  not  known, 
'but  it  is  certain  that  many  thousands  of  Jews 
were  baptized,  and  Qraetz  admits  {GeBchiekte, 
viii.,  p.  82 ;  see  also  p.  124)  that  "  Judaism 
was  deprived  of  much  talent  by  the  transition 
of  so  many  learned  and  cumvated  men  to 
Christianity."  Many  Interesting  movements 
were  set  on  foot  in  England  during  the  long 
period  between  William  Rufus  and  the  ban- 
bhment  of  the  Jews  from  the  country,  in 
1290,  for  their  conversion,  resulting  in  the  re- 
nouncing of  Judaism  by  a  laree  number  of 
families  which  became  absorbea  in  the  Eng- 
lish, race.  In  fact,  more  Jewish  blood  is  now 
flowing  in  Christian  veins  than  is  dreamed  of 
by  the  popular  mind. 

Coming  down  to  modem  times,  we  find  that 
more  difficulties  beset  this  question  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  than  anv  other  moral 
problem  that  Is  before  the  world.  They  are 
such  that  very  many  in  the  Christian  Church 
liave  despaired  of  success,  and  have  left  this 
for  other  channels  of  relleious  effort.  On  the 
part  of  the  Christian,  it  requires  unusual 
bravery  and  skill  to  address  listeners  who  are 
'bltterlv  hostile  to  the  facts  one  has  to  present, 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  excite  their  anser, 
which  would  be  only  a  negative  result,  but 
in  a  way  also  to  commana  their  attention. 
The  Christian  teacher  in  addressing  a  Jew 
addresses  one  whose  hostility  to  the  Gospel 
amounts  to  hatred. 

On  the  side  of  the  Jew  who  would  become 
a  Christian,  there  Is  not  only  his  own  deep- 
seated  prejudice  against  Christianity  that  he 
must  overcome,  but  he  has  to  endure  from 
those  of  his  own  faith  a  persecution  worthy 
of  the  davs  of  Torquemaoa.  If  it  is  known 
to  Jews  that  one  of  their  faith  has  such  a  de- 
sire they  cut  him  off  from  all  social  relations, 
they  refuse  to  deal  with  him  in  business,  they 
excommunicate  him  from  the  synagogue,  and 
do  all  in  their  power  to  make  him  nuserable. 
Toleration  is  not  known.  If  a  Jew  would 
take  such  a  step  he  must  make  himself  as  one 
that  is  lost  or  dead  to  his  family,  friends,  and 
home.  To  face  such  things  requires  no  ordi- 
naxy  amount  of  courage. 

Amon^  the  converts  from  Judaism  could 
be  mentioned  some  of  the  foremost  writers, 
scholars,  philanthropists,  and  most  eminent 
Christians  that  the  world  has  seen.  But  it  is 
not  by  noted  personages  so  much  as  it  is  by 
the  faith  and  life  of  humble  disciples  that  the 
Gospel  achieves  its  greatest  triumpbs.  There 
are  to-day  tens  of  wousands  of  believers  who 
have  come  out  of  Judaism  and  have  accepted 
Christ  as  their  Messiah.  England  has  be- 
tween 5000  and  6000  such  converts,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  from  this  class  are  numbered 
among  the  professors,  Christian  teachers,  and 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church.  Among 
the  eminent  divines  of  the  Presbyterian  body 
are  not  a  few  representatives  of  this  ancient 
race. 

The  London  Socielr  for  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  amon^ir  the  Jews  was  founded  in 
1808,  and  one  of  the  few  who  were  particu- 
larly active  in  the  movement  was  a  convert 
from  the  Jewish  faith.  Since  1815  this  so- 
ciety has  been  under  the  care  of  the  Church 


of  England,  and  upward  of  100  proeelytes  are 
at  present  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
its  different  stations  throughout  the  world. 
Between  20  and  80  societies  exist  in  different 
Protestant  countries  for  the  express  purpose 
of  convertine  the  Jews,  all  of  which  have 
been  establisned  since  the  formation  of  the 
London  society— Norway,  Sweden,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the  United  States 
loining  with  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England 
m  carryingon  this  enterprise  of  such  peculiar 
interest,  when  the  nature  of  the  work  is 
considered  together  with  the  limited  means 
employed,  the  number  of  converts  yearly, 
averaging  from  800  to  800,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  marked  success. 

The  most  important  station  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society  is  that  in  Jerusalem.  If  the 
(jk)spel  makes  any  progress  here  it  is  in  the 
face  of  the  strongest  opposition  that  Judaism 
can  present.  Nowhere  else,  not  even  in  Uie 
depths  of  CetLtral  Europe,  is  Jewish  bigotry 
and  fanaticism  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as 
it  is  by  the  rabbis  and  their  followers  in  the 
Holy  City.  Their  struggle  is  against  eveiy 
form  of  education,  science,  language,  business 
that  is  not  thoroughly  rabbinical  and  there- 
fore, as  they  think,  orthodox.  But  even  here 
the  efforts  of  this  society  are  not  without  a 
good  measure  of  success.  A  home  for  aged 
and  helpless  persons,  an  excellent  hospital, 
an  industrial  school  where  trades  are  taught, 
and  two  schools,  one  each  for  Jewish  boys 
and  Jewish  girls,  are  the  chief  means  used 
aside  from  preaching,  by  which  many  have 
been  led  to  accept  the  Cfoepel.  All  the  soci- 
eties of  this  class  are  doing  excellent  work, 
and  from  the  group  the  one  at  Leipzig, 
founded  in  1849,  may  be  mentioned,  and 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  emi- 
nent scholar  and  Christian,  Dr.  Delitzsch, 
who  died  in  1890,  did  so  much  for  its  success. 
Among  the  masses  of  Jews  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope his  Hebrew  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, has  been  read  by  thousands  and  is 
silently  producing  good  results.  Such  a 
movement  as  that  of  Rabinowitz  in  South- 
eastern Europe,  if  it  has  not  led  large  num- 
bers to  Christianity,  has  had  the  Sect  of 
calling  the  serious  and  earnest  attention  of 
many  nitherto  prejudiced  Jews  to  the  claims 
of  the  Gospel,  llie  slanders  which  Jewish 
writers  are  always  ready  to  cast  upon  those 
who  embrace  Christianity,  particularly  if 
they  are  prominent  in  Jewish  circles,  as  was 
true  of  the  person  just  named,  are  in  most 
cases  as  unjust  as  they  are  malicious,  and  tiie 

§  resent  writer  can  testify  from  observations 
uring  his  residence  of  several  years  in  Jeru- 
salem, that  some  of  the  converts  exhibit  the 
noblest  traits  of  mind  and  heart— a  disregard 
of  opposition  whose  bitterness  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  a  devotion  to  principle  that  Is 
nothing  less  than  heroic.  Poverty,  the  worst 
forms  of  ostracism,  and  sometimes  personal 
violence  are  endured  with  a  patient  and  for- 
giving spirit  that  can  be  manifested  only  by  a 
sincere  and  humble  follower  of  Christ 

In  Judaism  at  the  present  day  there  are  two 
notable  movements,  both  of  which  tend  to  dis- 
integrate the  Jewish  faith  so  far  as  that  is  a 
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nbbinlcal  syBtem—one  is  toward  ChrisUanltj 
and  the  oth^  toward  rationalism  or  infidelity. 
Many  Jews  in  Germany,  by  education  In 
modem  schools^  reading  all  classes  of  litera- 
ture, and  association  wuh  tliose  not  of  their 
faith,  have  become  worldly  and  materialistic. 
Theological  and  religious  study  have  given 
place  to  something  that  is  supposed  to  have  a 
material  advantage.  In  proportion  as  they 
learn  how  to  get  money  and  power,  they  f or- 
s»t  Qod  and  lul  that  pertains  to  a  higher  life. 
The  attitude  of  multitudes  of  Jews  toward 
religion  is  one  of  Indifference.  With  pros- 
perity has  come  worldliness,  and  against  its 
attractions  religion,  with  its  necessary  re- 
straints, has  little  power.  The  future  of  the 
Jews  awakens  questions  of  the  deepest  inter- 
est. 

LrraauTUBS. — For  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Jews  the  Bible  is  the  only  record.  The 
Assyrian  documents  should  be  read  and 
Josephus  consulted.  It  may  be  said  that 
without  Josephus  a  large  part  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Jewish  history  would  be  simply  a 
blank.  His  account  of  the  war  of  the  Jews 
"^th  Rome  in  a.d.  66-70  is  deservedly  one  of 
tiie  most  famous  productions  of  antiquitv. 
In  addition  to  his  works  we  have,  for  the 
dose  of  the  first  period,  the  books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, Fhilo,  and  a  considerable  body  of  no- 
tices in  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  For 
the  second  period,  since  a.d.  70,  the  amount 
of  literature  is  bewildering.  '  No  library  con- 
tains anything  like  a  complete  collection,  and 
no  complete  bibli^raphical  list  has  ever  been 
made.  Fuerst's  Sbhotheea  Jitdaica  (Leipzig, 
184&-^y  8  vols.,  8vo)  is  the  nearest  approadi 
to  sudi  a  list,  but  since  the  date  of  his  third 
volume  works  in  tnis  department  have  multi- 
nlied.  They  exist  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  in  the  mediaeval  dialects,  and  in  every 
modern  language  of  Europe.  Many  Jewish 
writers  have  issued  their  works  in  Hebrew, 
and  hence  they  are  not  accessible  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Others  have  written  in  the  lan- 
guages of  their  respective  countries,  and 
among  the  most  valuaole  of  these  we  j^ve  the 
first  place  to  J.  M.  Jost.  His  OeichtehU  der 
laraeliten  $eit  der  Maccabder  bis  auf  untere 
Tas(6  (Berlin,  1820-47,  10  vols.)  and  his  Qe- 
sohikehte  dei  Judenthums  und  seiner  Seeten 
(Leipzig,  1857-69,  8  parts)  are  characterized 
by  great  learning  and  resesjxJi,  and  in  fairness 
he  IS  a  model  nistorian  compared  with  the 
partisan  spirit  of  Hirsch  Graetz.  Nevertheless 
the  latter's  C^eschichte  der  Juden  wn  den  dues' 
ten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  Oegenwort  (Berlin, 
1854-75),  extending  to  12  closely  printed  oc- 
tavo volumes,  is  a  monument  of  industry, 
and  since  it  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  materials, 
no  student  can  afford  to  overlook  or  slight  it. 
Nearly  on  a  level  with  Jost  we  wouldplace 
Dr.  Leopold  Zunz.  He  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  all  his  works  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  In  Die  Synagagale  Foesie  des  MUtet- 
alters  (Berlin,  1855-^9,  2  parts)  he  has  given 
from  a  study  of  the  original  documents  an 
appalling  record  of  the  cruelties  to  which  the 
Jews  were  subjected  in  that  age.  How  two 
such  subjects  can  be  united  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  history  of  those  sufferings  had 
lo  be  described  in  order  to  explain  the  mean- 


ing of  the  poetry.  In  preparing  this  work, 
he  read  manv  ola  manuscripts  and  frequently 
spent  a  gooa  part  of  the  mght  at  this  labor. 
More  than  once  his  wife  came  to  call  him  from 
his  study,  and  found  him  bathed  in  tears,  so 
affected  was  he  by  what  he  read  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  ancestors.  See  also  Levi  Herzfeld, 
Oesebiehte  des  VMes  Israel  wn  Zerstihrung  des 
ersten  Tempels  bis  eur  Mnsetzung  des  Maeka- 
bders  Sehimon  turn  hdhen  Priester  und  li- 
sten (Braunschweig,  1847-68,  8  vols.,  8vo), 
and  if  one  is  interested  in  the  commercial  ac- 
tivity of  the  Jews  he  will  find  this  author's 
Edndelqesehichte  der  Juden  des  Alterthums, 
1879,  of  special  interest.  Of  special  histories 
may  be  mentioned  M.  Kayserling,  Oesehiehte 
der  Juden  in  Portugal,  Leipzig,  1867 ;  Jas- 
sttda  B^arride,  Les  Juifs  en  France,  enltalie, 
et  en  Espagne,  Paris,  1859,  8d  ed.,  1867; 
H.  N.  Adler,  T?ie  Jews  in  Ehigland,  London, 
1870 ;  A.  A.  Beugnot,  Les  Juifs  d'  Occident, 
Paris,  1824 ;  for  the  Jews  in  Berlin,  L.  Geiger. 
Berlin,  1871,  2  parts  ;  the  Jews  in  Hamburg, 
by  M.  M.  Haarbleicher,  Hamburg,  1867-68  j 
the  Jews  in  Worms,  Breslau,  1862,  and  the 
Jews  in  Vienna,  Wien,  1876,  by  G.  Wolf ;  the 
Jews  in  Danzig,  by  A.  Stein,  Danzie,  1860 ; 
the  Jews  in  Roumania,  by  Israel  Davis,  Lon- 
don, 2d  ed.  [1872] ;  the  Jews  in  Poland,  by 
HoUaenderski,  Paris,  1846 ;  the  Jews  in  Meck- 
lenburg, by  L.  Donath,  Leipzig,  1874,  and 
there  are  a  dozen  or  20  other  single  histories 
of  the  Jews  in  different  European  centres. 

The  best  general  survey  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture since  the  time  of  Christ  is  the  scholarly 
work .  of  J.  W.  Etheridge,  Jerusalem  arid 
Tiberias;  8ora  and  Cordova,  London,  1866. 
W.  H.  Rule  has  a  valuable  Bistort/  tf  the 
Karaite  Jews,  London,  1870,  which  we  men- 
tion, although  in  our  article  we  have  not  given 
any  space  to  this  branch  of  our  subject.  (See 
Karaites.)  On  the  return  of  the  Jews  to 
Palestine  many  works  have  been  written,  and 
that  of  Professor  David  Brown,  under  the 
title  The  Restoration  of  the  Jews  (London, 
1861)  is  mentioned,  as  it  contains  all  the  argu- 
ments. The  standard  work  in  English  and 
the  best  in  any  language  is  by  H.  H.  Millman, 
The  History  of  the  Jews,  London,  1829, 8  vols., 
8vo,  4th  ed.,  1866.  Many  of  the  almost  num- 
berless articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  vari- 
ous Journals  and  periodicals  of  the  day,  on 
different  phases  of  the  Jewish  question,  are  of 
great  value,  alUiough  they  cannot  be  specified 
here.  On  the  connection  of  the  Jews  with 
Christianity  the  most  important  work  is  by 
tiie  Danish  sdiolar  Ealkar,  Israel  und  die 
Kirehe.  Geschichtlicher  UeberbUck  der  Bekeh- 
rungen  der  Juden  turn  Christenthume  in  aUen 
Jahrhunderten,  Ckrman  trans.,  Hamburg, 
1869.  The  present  writer,  as  well  as  every 
one  who  touches  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
must  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  this 
volume.  A  vast  amount  of  information  will 
be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  various  miB-> 
sionary  societies  which  labor  amonx  the  Jews. 

SsLAH  Mersilu 

Jes'-*-b«l  (untouched),  daughter  of  a  Zido- 
nian  king,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel 
(1  Kings  xvi.  81).  She  sought  to  establish  a 
false  worship,  maintaining  400   priests   of 
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Afltarte  while  Ahab  maintained  450  of  Baal. 
When  the  latter  perished  at  Carmel,  she  per- 
secuted Elijah,  their  destroyer.  By  perjuries 
and  murder  she  secured  Kaboth's  vineyard 
for  her  husband,  and  afterward  was  slam  at 
the  very  scene  of  this  crime  (2  Kings  ix. 
30-87). 

Her  name  has  become  proverbial  even  to 
our  own  dtiy  as  a  name  of  infamy,  and  was 
used  symboucally  in  Rev.  (ii.  20)  to  denote  a 
person  or  party  in  Thyatira  holding  a  like 
pre-eminence  in  station  and  wickedness. 

T.  W.  C. 

Jes'-reel  {pomng  of  Qod),  a  celebrated  city 
of  Issachar,  10  m.  s.  of  Nazareth,  where  Ahab 
had  a  palace,  probacy  his  "ivory  house'* 
(1  Kings  xxi.  1,  xxii.  89),  and  near  which  was 
Naboth's  viney'ard.  It  is  now  replaced  by  a 
miserable  Arab  village  called  Zerin. 

T.  W.  C. 

J«zreel,  VtJUiy  of.  The  largest  plain  in 
Palestine,  extendmg  25  miles  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Jordan,  and  12  miles  from 
the  range  of  Carmel  to  the  hills  of  Qalilee. 
It  was  noted  for  its  richness,  though  now 
mainly  uncultivated.  Here  the  hosts  of  Sisera 
fell  (Judges  iv.)  and  Josiah  was  mortally 
wounded  (2  Kings  xxiii.).  It  is  a  classic 
battle-field.  Its  modem  Greek  name  {Es* 
draehn)  occtirs  only  in  the  Apoaypha. 

T.  W.  C. 

JimlnM.    See  Ximenss. 

Jo'-ab  (Jehovah  his  father).  The  oldest  of 
the  8  sons  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  army  (1  Chron.  ii.  16, 
1  Kings  xi.  15).  He  was  a  valiant  man.  an 
able  ^neral,  and  a  shrewd  statesman,  but 
imperious,  revengeful,  and  unscrupulous. 
He  treacherously  assassinated  Abner  and  his 
cousin,  Amasa  (2  Sam.  iii.  27,  xx.  60),  con- 
nived at  the  death  of  Uriah,  slew  Absalom, 
and  at  last  conspired  with  Adonijah  against 
Solomon,  by  whose  order  he  was  at  length 

Sut  to  death  by  the  side  of  the  altar  (1  Kings 
.  28-84).  T.  W.  C. 

Joaofaim  of  Florla,  b.  at  Ooelicum,  a  vil- 
lage of  Calabria,  Italy,  about  1145 ;  d.  at 
Floris  about  1201  ;  entered  the  Cistercian 
order  after  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
but  retired  afterward  witJi  some  friends  to 
the  mountain  wilderness  of  Sylee,  near  his 
native  place  ;  formed  a  monastic  community, 
with  a  very  austere  rule,  of  its  own,  and  built 
a  monastery,  St.  Joannis  en  Flori,  which 
Ccelestine  III.  confirmed  as  an  independent 
institution,  and  which  became  the  model  of 
several  other  similar  establishments.  His 
prophetico-apocalyptical  views  of  the  reign 
of  the  Father  from  the  creation  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  reifn  of  the  Son  to  1260,  and 
the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  that  time 
to  the  end,  were  looked  upon  with  interest  by 
several  popes  and  adopted  by  various  groups 
of  the  Franciscans  ;  and  after  his  death  they 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  an  everlasting  gospel, 
ewingelium  ateme,  which  should  supersede 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Three  of  his 
works  stni  exist,  and  were  printed  in  Venice 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century :  Con- 
eordia  VeterU  et  Novi  Tutamenti,  FBolterium 


deum  Chordarum^  and  Expoiitio  in  Apoealffp- 
nn.  In  1254  a  Minorite,  Gerard  of  Borgo 
San  Donnino,  wrote  a  commentary  on  these 
works,  which  he  called  TrUroduetoritu  in 
EfoangeHum  JEUme,  and  the  book  made  a 
great  sensation.  It  was  immediately  sup- 
pressed by  the  pope,  however,  and  the  author 
locked  up  in  a  ctungeon,  where  he  spent  18 
years.  Nevertheless,  the  professor  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  at  that  moment  under 
the  sway  of  the  mendicant  orders,  undertook 
to  systematize  the  views  of  Joachim  in  81 

Fropositions,  and  presented  them  to  Alexander 
V.  But  the  CouncU  of  Anagni,  1245,  con- 
demned the  propositions,  and  finally,  in  1268, 
a  Coimcil  of  Aries  condemned  Joachim's 
writings.  His  ideas,  however,  continued  to 
live  on  for  a  long  time  among  the  Francis- 
cans. (See  R£nan  in  Becue  des  denx  Mondea, 
1866;  D511inger  in  EiHoriaeh  Taachenhueh, 
1871 ;  Schneider,  cAoocA.  v.  Fhria  und  die 
ApokaZyptiker  de8  MUtdaUers,  DUlingen, 
1878.)  C.  P. 

Joan,  Pope,  a  fable  according  to  which  the 
papal  throne  was  occupied  for  two  years  by 
a  woman,  who  died  in  855  from  bearing  a 
child  whfle  walking  in  a  procession  through 
the  streets.  (See  D011inger,  FaMeB  Bupeeting 
the  Popee  in  the  Middle  Agee,  Eng.  trans.. 
New  York,  1872  ;  and  E.  Rholdes,  Ape  Joan, 
£n^.  trans,  by  C.  H.  CoUette,  London,  1886» 
a  vmdication  of  the  reality  of  the  story.) 

C.  P. 

Joan  d'AlfareL    See  Jbakne  d'Axbkbt. 

Joan  of  Arc.    See  Jbaivkb  d'Arc. 

Job  {ajflieted),  the  famous  patriarch  of  Uz, 
probably  in  Eastern  Edom.  He  was  a  patri- 
archal magnate,  distinguished  for  his  wealth 
and  honors,  and  at  the  same  time  for  his  in- 
tegrity and  piety.  It  pleased  God  to  allow 
Satan  to  strip  him  of  his  children  and  his 
property,  and  afl9ict  him  with  a  painful  and 
loatnsome  disease.  But  he  maintained  hia 
integrity  with  some  drawbacks  of  intemperate 
speech,  and  was  ultimately  restored,  God 
giving  back  all  that  he  haa  lost  and  much 
more.  That  he  was  a  real  historical  person 
is  apparent  from  the  Scripture  references  in 
Ezek.  xiv.  14,  16,  18,  20  and  James  y.  11 ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  book  itself  specifies  per- 
sons, places,  and  circumstances  in  the  manner 
of  true  history. 

The  Book. — This  is  an  elaborate  poem  on 
an  historical  basis,  as  is  shown  by  the  narra- 
tive prologue  and  epilogue  In  prose.  Its  au- 
thor is  uncertain,  some  ascribing  it  to  Moses 
in  Midian,  others  carrying  It  down  to  the  am 
of  Solomon.  It  is  written  in  the  purest  He- 
brew, and  shows  intimate  acquaintance  with 
both  Egyptian  and  Arabian  scenery  and 
ufages.  Its  great  theme  is  the  problem  of 
evil,  why  the  righteous  suffer  and  the  wicked 

Jrosper  in  this  world.  After  the  outbreak  of 
ob's  despair  (ch.  iii.)  there  are  three  series 
of  controversies,  in  which  each  of  Job*s 
friends  makes  an  address,  to  which  Job  replies 
(save  that  in  the  82d  series  Zophor  is  silent) 
(chs.  iv.-xxvi.).  Then  Job  makes  a  cloeinf 
address  to  all  three  (xxvii.,  xxviii.y  foUowea 
by  a  striking  soliloquy  (xxix.*zzxi.)'    Elihu 
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utters  four  discourses  (xxxiL-xzxvii.),  after 
which  JehoTah  speaks  out  of  the  whirlwind 
(xxxTiii.-zli.),  and  Job  is  humbled  and  vet 
Tindicated.  The  poetic  merit  of  the  book  has 
been  recognized  bj  the  best  critics  of  ereiy 
a^.  It  ranks  as  one  of  the  immortal  master- 
pieces of  genius.  Carlyle  said  that  "  there  Is 
nothing  written  of  eaual  literary  mwit.  * '  But 
it  is  no  less  estimable  for  its  religious  and 
ethical  worth,  setting  forth  as  it  does  the 
being  and  perfections  of  Jehovah,  the  apos- 
tasy and  guilt  of  evil  spirits  and  of  mankind, 
the  soverelffnty  of  divine  providence,  the 
merpy  of  God  on  the  basis  of  sacrifice  and 
penitence,  the  disciplinary  nature  of  his  peo- 
ple's sorrows,  the  wisdom  of  submission  to 
Ids  will,  and  the  assurance,  in  view  of  his  in- 
finite |>ower  and  wisdom,  that  all  shall  be  well 
with  his  followers  in  the  end.  Tlie  book  has 
suffered  much  from  the  imperfection  of 
translations,  and  the  Revised  £nglish  Version 
greatly  facilitates  the  apprehension  of  its  true 
meanmg. 

Special  works  on  Job,  including  commen- 
taries, are  by  Delitzsch  (Leipzig,  2a  ed.,  1876, 
£ng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1866, 2  vols.) ;  Zoeck- 
ler  (1864,  in  Lange,  New  York);  W.  H. 
Green  (New  York,  1874) ;  Samuel  (jox  (Lon- 
don, 1880,  2d  ed.,  1885) ;  G.  H.  B.  Wright 
(1888,  2d  ed.,  1885) ;  A.  B.  Davidson  (1884) ; 
G.  G.  Bradley  (1887,  2d  ed.,  1888) ;  T.  E. 
Qieyne  {Job  and  Solomon,  1887) ;  Joseph 
Parker  (1890) ;  G.  H.  Gilbert  (Chicago,  1890). 

T.  W.  C. 

JobaoB,  Frederick  Jamas,  D.D.  (  ), 

Wesleyan  ;  b.  at  Lincoln,  181  m.  n.  by  w.  of 
London,  in  1812  ;  d.  in  London,  Jan.  8, 1881. 
He  entered  the  ministry,  1834,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1869. 
Among  his  writings  are  Chapel  and  School 
ArehUeeture,  London,  1850 ;  America  and 
American  Methodism,  1857 ;  AustraUa,  with 
Notc9  by  the  Way  on  Egypt,  Ceylon,  Bombay, 
and  the  Holy  Land,  1862.  Life  by  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Gregory,  London,  1884.        F.  M.  B. 

Jcoh'-«-b«d  {whose  glory  is  JehovaJi),  wife 
of  Amram,  and  mother  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Miriam  (Num.  xxvi.  59).  T.  W.  C. 

J</-el  (Jehovah  is  Ood),  the  son  of  Pethuel, 
one  of  the  minor  prophets,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known  beyond  the  hints  contained  in  h£ 
prophecy.  He  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
Different  dates  have  been  assigned  for  his  ap- 
pearance, but  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
ne  was  the  first  of  the  prophets  after  Jonah, 
and  came  forward  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah 
about  800  B.C.,  though  some  say  it  was  in  the 
time  of  his  grandfather,  Joash. 

The  Book  of  Joel  suffers  by  the  division  of 
diapters.  It  consists  obviously  of  two  parts. 
The  first  (i.-ii.  17)  deals  with  the  national 
judgments  and  calls  to  repentance ;  the  sec- 
ond (iL  18,  iii.  iv.)  has  promises  of  mercy  and 
bleesmg  for  Judah,  and  foretells  the  over- 
throw of  opfiressors.  The  calamity  is  de- 
scribed in  the  most  vivid  way,  whether  the 
plajpie  of  locusts  be  considered  actual  or  sym- 
Dobcal,  and  the  call  to  penitence  is  very  earn- 
est and  based  on  Ck>d^  known  character  of 
mercy  and  mce  (ii.  18).  The  promise,  begin- 
ning with  n.  18  ("  Then  was  the  Lord  jealous 
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for  his  land,  and  had  pity  on  his  people, 
R.  V.)  offers  assurance  of  present  reu^,  and 
then  passes  on  to  a  great  future  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit,  wonderfully  fulfilled  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  16).  After  this  follows 
a  glance  at  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  nations 
are  smitten  down  and  trodden  as  in  a  wine- 
press, while  Jehovah  dwells  in  Zlon  which  is 
a  refuge  for  his  people,  holy  and  lasting  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  detailed  inter- 
pretation of  these  passages  is  difficult,  but  the 
general  sense  is  plain  and  very  comforting  to 
the  people  of  Gk>d.  For  Literature,  see  art. 
Minor  Frophbts.  T.  W.  C. 

John  (i.q.,  Johanan,  whom  Ood  loves) 
1.  Th«  Bapust,  the  forerunner  of  our  Saviour. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  priestlv  family  on  both 
sides  (Luke  L  5),  and  his  birth,  name,  and 
work  were  foretold  by  the  angel  Gktbriel  to 
his  father  while  ministering  at  the  altar.  He 
grew  up  in  solitude,  and  when  about  90  years 
old  began  to  preach  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judaea.  In  appearance,  dress,  food,  and  man- 
ner of  life  he  was  an  austere  Nazarite,  and, 
like  Elijah,  expressed  in  symbol  the  repent- 
ance which  was  the  burden  of  his  discourses. 
He  was  fearless  and  faithful,  and  met  with 
immense  success  among  the  people  and  the 
authorities,  yet  he  was  numble  and  gave  all 
honor  to  the  Saviour,  whom  at  his  own  in- 
stance he  baptized.  He  prosecuted  his  labors 
with  growing  popularity  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  when  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
Herod  because  of  his  fidelity  in  reproof.  Here 
his  faith  began  to  waver,  for  he  sent  to  Jesus 
to  know  if  he  were  really  the  Messiah,  and 
received  a  most  satisfactory  answer  (Matt.  xi. 
4-6).  But  the  implacable  malice  of  Herodias, 
whose  connection  with  Herod  John  had  re- 
buked, wrought  his  death  (Matt.  xiv.  6-12). 
He  was  the  greatest  of  them  that  are  bom  of 
women,  vet  less  than  one  that  was  but  little 
in  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,  the  former  because 
he  saw  Christ  entering  on  his  work  and  pre- 
pared his  wav,  the  latter  because  he  did  not 
see  the  kingdom  established  bv  our  Lord's 
death  and  resurrection.  (See  life  by  H.  R. 
Reynolds,  London,  1889.) 

II.  The  Apostle  andBvangeliiti  The  son 
of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  he  was  bom  in  Beth- 
saida.  His  father  was  able  to  have  "  hired 
servants"  and  his  mother  was  one  of  the 
women  who  aided  in  Jesus'  support  (Luke 
viiL  8)  and  took  spices  to  embalm  his  body 
(Mark  xvi.  1).  The  younxest  of  the  12,  he 
had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  but 
on  seeing  the  Lamb  of  God  followed  him 
(John  i.  85-37}.  He  is  noted  as  *'  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,"  and  as  one  of  the  three 
chosen  to  witness  the  restoration  of  Jairus' 
daughter,  the  transfiguration,  and  the  agony 
in  we  garden.  At  the  Last  Supper  he  re- 
clined on  Jesus'  bosom,  and  to  his  care  the 
dying  Redeemer  committed  his  mother.  He 
with  Peter  on  the  resurrection  mom  ran  to 
the  empty  tomb  of  Jesus,  and  "  he  saw  and 
believed.  When  with  some  others  be  was 
fishing  on  the  Qe&  of  Qalilee,  he  was  the  first 
to  recognize  the  Lord  standing  on  the  shore. 
After  Oie  ascension  he  and  James  and  Peter 
were  the  **  pillar"  apostles  (Gal.  ii.  9),  who  are 
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the  heads  of  the  iafant  church  and  guide  Its 
oounselB.  He  was  banished  for  a  time  to  the 
isle  of  Patmos.  Tradition  represents  liim  as 
closing  his  career  at  Ephesus.  He  lyas  medi- 
tative and  ailectionate,  but  no  sentimentalist, 
for  our  Lord  called  hitn  a  **  son  of  thunder/' 
Though  amiable,  he  was  firm  and  fearless, 
and  m  his  own  way  as  plain  spoken  and 
severe  as  Paul. 

Writinob.— His  gospel  was  the  latest  of 
the  four  and  admirably  supplements  them.  It 
groups  all  the  events  around  the  several  Jew- 
uh  feasts — ^viz.,  three  or  four  Passovers,  one 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  one  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation ;  and  thus  furnishes  invaluable  notes 
of  time.  Its  object  was  that  we  might  **  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
and  believing  might  have  life  in  his  name" 
(xx.  81).  It  contains  none  of  Christ's  para- 
bles and  relates  only  7  of  his  58  miracles. 
While  omitting  much  given  in  the  other  8 
gospels,  it  dwells  much  more  than  they  on 
tbe  new  life  in  the  soul  through  Christ,  union 
with  him,  r^eneration,  ana  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Its  genuineness  has  been 
much  contested  of  late,  but  quite  ineflectu- 

The  First  Epistle  of  John  is  a  sort  of  prac- 
tical application  of  his  gospel,  and  aims  to  re- 
fute certain  errors  as  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  also  to  build  up  believers  in  truth  and 
grace  and  especially  in  holy  love.  The  Sec- 
ond Epistle,  addressed  to  the  "  elect  lady  and 
her  children,"  had  in  view  either  some  honor- 
able woman  eminent  for  piety  or  possibly  a 
S articular  church  so  described.  Tne  Third, 
irected  to  Gains,  commends  his  piety  and 
urges  perseverance  in  every  good  work.  For 
the  Apocalypse  see  Revelation. 

Literature. — ^For  life  see  Macdonald 
(New  York,  1877)  and  Culross  (London,  1872, 
ad  ed. ,  1878).  On  thegospel  may  be  specially 
recommended  Godet  (Eng.  trans.,  New  York, 
1881-85,  8  vols.) ;  Lange  (with  Schaff's  addi- 
tions. New  York,  1871) ;  M.  F.  Sadler  (Lon- 
don,  1888).  On  the  epistles  B.  F.  Westcott 
(London,  1888),  and  on  all  his  writings  J.  T. 
Harris  (London,  1890).  T.  W.  C. 

John  is  the  name  of  28  popes.  1.  Aug.  13, 
623-May  18,  526,  a  native  of  Siena,  a  city  of 
Tuscia,  84  m.  s.e.  of  Florence,  was  sent  by 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  to  Con- 
stantinople to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Arians. 
He  was  not  an  Arian  himself,  however,  but 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  king.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Ravenna  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
and  died  there.  2.  Dec.  81,  582-May  27,  585, 
a  native  of  Rome,  Mertmriiu  by  name. 
8.  July  14,  560-July  13,  573,  a  native  of 
Rome,  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor.  4.  Dec.  25,  640-Oct.  12,  642,  a  Dal- 
matian by  birth,  condemned  the  Monothelites 
at  the  Synod  of  Rome,  641.  5.  May  or  July, 
685-Aug.  2,  686,  a  Syrian.  6.  Oct.  80,  701- 
Jan.  10,  705,  a  Greek.  7.  March  1,  705-Oct. 
18,  707,  also  a  Greek.  8.  Dec.  14,  872-Dec. 
16,  882,  a  native  of  Rome  ;  audacious  and  un- 
scrupulous ;  verv  busy  with  political  affairs 
and  wholly  indifferent  to  religious  questions  ; 
full  of  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  papal 
power,  out  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  the 


Saracen  marauders  in  the  Campagna ;  was 
poisoned,  and  as  the  poison  did  not  work 
quickly  enough  killed  by  the  blow  of  a  ham- 
mer. There  are  808  letters  of  his  extant  found 
in  Mansi,  Cbneil,,  xvii.  (See  G^asquet,  Jean 
VUI.  etla  fin  de  Vempire  earolingten,  Paris, 
1886.)  9.  June,  808->mly,  900,  a  Benedictine 
monk  from  Tivoli.  10.  May  15,  914rJuly, 
929 ;  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne  bv  Theo- 
dora, who^  paramour  he  was,  and  lea  in  per- 
son a  successful  campaign  against  the  Sara- 
cens, but  became  inconvenient  to  Marozia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodora,  and  her  husband* 
Guiao  of  Tuscia,  and  was  seized  by  them, 
thrown  into  prison,  and  strangled.  11.  March, 
981-Jan.,  936,  a  son  of  Marozia  and  Pope 
Sergius  III.,  was,  together  with  his  mother, 
drae^ed  from  the  orgies  of  the  ijapal  palace 
by  nis  half-brother  Alberic  and  imprisoned. 
Though  released,  he  died  verv  soon  after. 
12.  Dec.  16,  955-May  14,  964,  Octavian ;  a 
son  of  Alberic  ;  16  or  18  years  old  when  en- 
throned and  the  first  pope  who  on  that  occa- 
sion changed  his  name  ;  led  a  most  scandalous 
life  in  the  Lateran,  and  was  in  968  convicted 
of  murder,  adultery,  and  perjury,  and  deposed 
by  a  synod  convoked  by  the  Emperor  Otto  I. 
and  held  in  St.  Peter's.  As  soon,  however, 
as  Otto  had  left  Rome  John  returned  and  suc- 
ceeded in  liaving  the  synodal  decrees  can- 
celled by  a  new  synod,  but  he  died  very  soon 
after  struck  by  apoplexy  in  an  adulterous 
bed.  18.  Oct.  1,  96lf-Sept.  6,  972,  a  Roman 
by  birth.  14.  Nov.  or  Dec.,  988-Aug.  20, 
984,  died  from  starvation  in  a  dungeon  of  St. 
Angelo,  where  he  had  been  confined  by  Boni- 
face YII.  15.  Sept.,  985-AprU,  996.  16. 
May,  997-March,  998,  of  Greek  descent ;  b. 
in  Calabria ;  was  seized,  fearfully  mutilated, 
and  brought  to  death  by  Gregory  V.  17. 
June  18-Dec.  7,  1003,  b.  at  Ajscona,  in  the 

g resent  canton  of  Ticino,  Switzerland.  18. 
»ec.  25,  1008-June,  1009,  Faaanua,  a  Roman 
by  birth.  19.  July,  1024-nran. ,  1038,  a  brother 
of  Benedict  YIII.  and  a  layman.  21.  Sept.  8, 
1276-May  20,  1277,  Petrui  JoUaai,  b.  at  Lis- 
bon ;  ought  really  to  be  counted  as  number 
20,  but  owing  to  some  confusion  he  assumed 
the  title  of  21.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  is  identical  with  Petrus  Hispanus,  the  au- 
thor of  several  medical  and  philosophical 
works.  He  was  killed  at  Yiterbo  by  the  fall- 
ing in  of  the  ceiling  of  his  room.  22.  Aug.  7, 
1316-Dec.  4,  1884,  Jacaues  J>n6Be,  b.  at 
Cahors,  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Lot, 
France ;  was  elected  by  a  conclave  held  at 
Lyons  ;  resided  at  Avignon,  and  becmne  no- 
torious for  his  almost  incredible  cupidity  and 
graspiness  (he  left  25  millions)  and  his  mon- 
strous arrogance  in  his  contest  with  Lewis  of 
Bavaria.  (See  Y.  Yerlaque,  Jean  XXU., 
Paris,  1888.)  28.  Baldaasam  Oossa,  b.  at 
Naples,  was  elected  pope.  May  17,  1410,  by 
bribery  and  fraud,  but  was  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Constance,  forgiven  by  Marim  Y., 
and  died  as  cardiniU-bishop  of  Tusculum, 
Dec.  22,  1419.  Since  his  time  no  other  pope 
has  liked  to  bear  the  name  of  John.  (Bee 
H.  H.  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  London, 
1854-56,  6  voK,  2d  ed.,  1858;  Langen,  Oe- 
schiehte  d,  Rdm.  KircTie,  Bonn,  1881-S5.) 

C.  P 
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John  J^HBAtor,  <*the  Fastor,"  pfttriarch 
of  Constantiiiople,  58^-05 ;  aasuzned  the  title 
of  (Eoumenicat  Patriarch,  for  which  he  was 
most  violently  attacked  by  Gregory  I.,  who 
considered  the  idea  as  an  inspiration  of  Satan. 
He  is  a  saint  of  the  Greek  Cnurch. 

J6bn  Mepoamk,  b.  at  Nepomuk,  a  town  of 
Bohemia,  54  m.  8.w.  of  Prague,  between 
1880  and  1840 ;  d.  in  Prague  in  1898 ;  held 
some  high  position  in  the  Bohemian  Church, 
bat  fell  out  with  the  king,  and  was  on  his 
command  thrown  in  the  MoTdau  and  drowned. 
He  was  canonized  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  17^, 
and  is  the  most  popular  saint  among  the  Bo- 
hemians, but  his  life  by  Bohnslav  Baibinus  is 
legendary  throughout.  (See  Anton  Frind, 
JA.  Nepomuk,  Eger,  1861.) 

John  of  Antiooh.  or  John  Soholastious, 
b.  at  Sirimis,  near  Antioch,  was  a  presbyter 
of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  and  since  564  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  ;  d.  578.  His  0(Msetio 
^onanwn,  containing  8i6  so-called  apostolical 
canons,  is  found  in  Greek  and  Latm  in  Jus- 
telli,  BihUotheca  JurU  Canoniei,  Paris,  1662, 
vol.  S. 

John  of  OhvXy  b.  at  Coire  or  Chur,  in  the 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  Switzerland,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century ;  a.  about 
1880  ;  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  and  in- 
herited a  large  fortune,  but  distributed  his 
wealth  among  the  poor,  built  a  chapel  in  the 
mountain  wudemess,  and  lived  there  in  se- 
clusion. He  belonged,  like  Eckart  and  Tauler 
and  the  author  of  The  German  Theology,  to 
that  kind  of  mystics  who  were  generally  des- 
ignated as  '*  Friends  of  God,"  and  has  devel- 
oped his  views  in  a  book,  Dae  Bueh  ton  den  5 
Mannen,  (See  Jundt,  Ruhnan  JUernnn  et 
rami  de  JHeu  de  VOberland,  Paris,  1800.) 

John  of  Damasons,  b.  at  Damascus  toward 
the  dose  of  the  7th  century  ;  d.  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century ;  was 
educated  by  an  Italian  monk,  Cosmas,  and 
held  a  hiffh  office  under  the  Saracenic  caliph 
in  his  nauve  dty,  but  resigned  and  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas  in  Jerusalem.  He 
is  the  last  of  the  Greek  Fathers  and  the  high- 
est theological  authoritv  in  the  Groek  Church. 
His  principal  work.  The  Fountain  ofKnowl- 
«d70  (German  trans,  of  8d  and  most  important 

r,  "Summary  of  the  Orthodox  Fiith," 
Hayd  in  Bibiiothek  der  Kirehenvdter, 
tfempten,  1880)  is  an  application  of  Aris- 
totelian dialectics  to  the  Christian  dogma, 
but  so  that  the  circumscription  of  tradition  is 
never  transgressed.  He  also  wrote  some 
hymns,  of  which  one,  ''The  Day  of  Resur- 
rection/' is  well  known  from  Enelish  hymn- 
books.  His  life  was  written  by  Jdin  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  10th  centurv,  but  is  of  a  very 
legendary  character.  His  collected  woru 
were  edited  by  Le  Quien,  Paris,  1712,  d  vols. 
foL  (See  Laaigen,  Johann  von  Damaekue, 
Gotha,  1879;  J.  H.  Lupton,  St.  John  of 
IkMnaecue,  London,  1882. 

John  of  BphMua,  a  Monophyslte  bishop, 
lived  in  the  6th  century  and  wrote  a  churdi 
historv,  of  which  parts  were  discovered  in  the 
British  Museum  among  some  manuscripts 


from  the  Kitrian  desert,  edited  by  Cureton, 
Oxford,  1853,  and  transited  intojSngUsh  by 
R  Payne  Smith,  Oxford,  1860. 

John  of  Monta  Oorvino,  b.  about  1260 ; 
d.  1882 ;  proved  a  very  successful  missionary 
among  the  Mongols  in  Persia,  and  was  in  1291 
sent  to  China,  where  he  translated  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Psalms,  and  formed  a 
school  of  native  bovs  who  were  educated  for 
missionary  work.  He  is  said  to  have  baptized 
6000  heatnens  and  was  made  archbishop  of 
Pekin. 

John  of  SaUabnry  ( Johannaa  Sarasbari- 
anais,  or  Johannaa  Parvus),  b.  at  Sarum,  the 
present  Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  £ngland,  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  12th  century ;  d.  at 
Chartres,  France.  Oct.  25,  1180 ;  went  hi 
1186  to  France,  where  he  studied  under  Abe- 
lard  ;  acoompanied  Eu^nius  III.  to  Rome ; 
returned  in  1158  to  England  ;  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Becket;  fol- 
lowed him  into  exile,  and  was,  in  1176,  made 
bishop  of  Chartres.  His  philosophical  writ- 
ings have  some  interest  for  the  development 
of  scholasticism,  but  of  still  greater  interest 
to  the  historian  are  his  numerous  letters  and 
his  life  of  Becket.  His  collected  works  were 
edited  by  Giles,  Oxford,  1848,  5  vols.  (See 
Schaarschmidt,  Johan  Salisbury,  Leipzig, 
1862. 

I  John,  The  Bva  of  BX^  falling  on  June  24, 
was,  like  Christmas  Eve,  celebrated  by  all  na- 
tions of  Germanic  origin  with  merry-making 
and  great  glee,  referrmg  to  the  longest  day, 
the  summer  solstice,  like  Christmas  E^e  to 
the  shortest  day,  the  winter  solstice.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Christian  Church,  but  never 
became  a  truly  Christian  festival. 

J^in  tha  Prasbytar,  a  mythical  or,  at  all 
events,  entirely  unidentified  character  of  the 
12th  centuiT.  According  to  popular  belief, 
he  was  a  Christian  pri«it  who  routed  the 
Mohammedans  in  a  frightful  battle  and 
founded  a  magnificent  empire  in  Central  Asia 
or  India  or  China,  and  on  account  of  this 
popular  belief,  for  which  no  historical  basis 
could  be  given,  the  popes  sent  embassies  to 
him  which  never  found  him,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries and  even  Marco  Polo  went  in  search 
of  his  empire  without  ever  reaching  it.  (See 
G.  Brunet,  La  Legende  du  PrHre  Jean,  Bor- 
deaux, 1877 ;  F.  Zarncke,  Der  Priester  Jo- 
hannes, Leipzig,  1879.) 

Johns,  John,  S.T.D.  (Princeton,  Columbia, 
and  University  of  New  York,  1884),  LL.D. 
(William  and  Mary,  1855),  bishop  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  b.  at  Newcastle,  Del,  July  10,  1796 ; 
d.  at  Aiexandria,  Va.,  April  5,  1876.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton,  1815 ;  studied  the- 
ology there  ;  was  ordained  by  Bishop  White, 
1819  ;  rector  at  Frederick,  Md.,  till  1829,  and 
then  of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore:  conse- 
crated, 1842,  as  assistant  bishop  of  Virginia, 
and  succeeded  Bishop  Meade  in  1862.  He 
was  also  president  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
leg^,  1849-54,  and  for  some  time  professor  of 
hondletics  and  pastoral  theology  m  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Seminary  at  Alexandria. 
He  was  amiable  and  popular  and  an  intimate 
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friend  through  life  of  Dr.  C.  Hodge.  He 
published  a  Memorial  of  Bishop  Meade,  Balti- 
more, 1857.  The  hymns  Wnich  bear  his 
name  are  bj  another  Johns,  an  English  Uni- 
tarian, who  wrote  for  Beard's  collection,  1887. 

JB*.  M.  B. 

Johnson,  Henick,  D.D.  (Western  Reserve 
College,  Hudson,  O.,  1867),  LL.D.  (Wooster 
University,  Wooster,  O.,  1880),  Presbyte- 
rian ;  b.  near  Fonda,  Montgomery  County, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  21, 1882 ;  graduated  from  Hamil- 
ton College,  Clinton,  N".  Y.,  1857,  and  from 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  1860 ;  colleague  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1860-62  ;  pastor  of  the 
Third  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1862-68,  and 
of  the  Fb^t  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1868- 
74 ;  professor  of  homiletics  and  pastoral  the- 
ology at  Auburn,  1874-80 ;  pastor  of  the 
Fourth  Church  and  professor  of  sacred  rhet- 
oric in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Northwest  since  1880.  He  is  president  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  Board  of  Aid  for  Col- 
leges and  Academies,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Lake  Forest  University,  111.  Be- 
sides sermons  and  articles  he  published  Ohrie- 
tianity'e  ChaUerMe,  Chicago,  1882,  4th  ed., 
1884  ;  Pkiin  Talks  About  the  Theatre,  1888  ; 
Remvale,  their  Place  and  Power,  1888. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  M.A.  (Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, 1728),  D.D.  (Oxford,  1748),  Episco- 
palian ;  b.  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct.  14,  1696  ; 
d.  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  Jan.  6,  1772.  He 
graduated  at  Yale,  1714 ;  served  as  tutor  for 
a  while,  and  in  1720  became  Congregational 
pastor  at  West  Haven.  In  1722-28  he  crossed 
the  sea  to  obtain  orders  in  the  Church  of  £ng- 
liuid,  and  was  sent  back,  in  1724,  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  8.  P.  G.  For  years  he  was 
the  only  Episcopal  minister  in  Connecticut. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  King's  (now 
Columbia)  College,  1758-63,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Strauord.  Among  his  works  are 
A  System  of  Morality,  1746,  of  which  an  en- 
larged edition  was  published  under  the  title 
JSlementa  Philosophiea,  Philadelphia,  1752,  a 
Hebrew  Orammar,  1767,  etc.  His  life  was 
written  by  Drs.  T.  B.  Chandler,  1805,  and 
E.  E.  Beardsley,  New  York,  1874. 

F.  M.  B. 

Jok'-tan  (diminished),  son  of  Eber  and  an- 
cestor of  the  Joktanite  Arabs  (Gen.  x.  25-30, 
1  Chron.  i.  19-28).  T.  W.  C. 

Jo'-nah  (dote),  the  son  of  Amittai,  and  the 
5th  of  the  minor  projects,  was  bom  at  Gath- 
hepher  in  Zebulun  (2  Kings  xiv.  25).  Nothing 
certain  is  known  about  him  beyond  what  is 
given  in  his  book.  Sent  about  825  B.C.  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  he  em- 
barked at  Joppa  for  Tarshidi,  but  a  storm 
arising  he  was  cast  into  the  sea,  where  a  great 
fish  swallowed  him.  On  the  8d  day,  being 
vomited  up,  he  went  to  Nineveh  and  deliv- 
ered his  message,  and  sat  down  to  see  It  exe- 
cuted. But  the  Ninevites  repented,  and  were 
spared,  which  angered  Jonah,  and  the  Lord 
rebuked  him  severely.  The  veracity  of  this 
narrative  has  often  been  objected  to,  but  with- 
out reason.  Not  a  few  Christian  scholars  of 
repute  consider  it  as  a  parable  or  figurative 


illustration  of  God's  care  for  the  heathen 
world.  But  our  Lord  refers  to  it  in  a  way 
which  comDels  one  to  regard  it  as  literal  truth. 
He  makes  Jonah's  imprisonment  in  the  fish  a 
type  of  his  own  burial  and  resurrection  (Matt. 
xii.  89-41),  and  refers  to  Jonah's  preaching 
and  its  results  in  comparison  with  his  own 
(Luke  xi.  29-32).  The  narrative  is  a  very  in- 
structive one,  forecasting  the  universality  of 
the  Gospel,  exhibiting  the  extent  of  the  divine 
sovereigntv,  and  showing  that  Gk)d's  grace 
has  never  been  confined  to  the  covenant  peo- 
ple. Recent  English  commentaries  are  by 
H.  Martin  (London,  1866,  3d  ed.,  1889); 
A.  Raleigh  (1866,  2d  ed.,  1875) ;  Stuart  Mit- 
chell (Philadelphia,  1875) ;  R.  A.  Redfoid 
(London,  1883) ;  O.  Funcke  (London,  1885, 
2d  ed..  1886).  T.  W.  C. 

Jonas,  Justus,  originally  Zodoous,  or  Jobat 
Xooh,  b.  at  Nordhausen,  Prussian  Saxony, 
June  5,  1493  ;  d.  at  Eisfeld,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Oct  9,  1555 ;  studied  humaniora,  canon  law, 
and  theology  at  Wittenberg  and  Erfurt ;  be- 
gan to  lecture  on  theology  m  the  latter  place 
in  1518 ;  was  appointed  professor  at  Witten- 
berg in  1521  ;  went,  in  1541,  to  Halle  to  intro- 
duce the  reformation,  but  was  expelled  by 
Maurice  in  1546  ;  was  appointed  court  preach- 
er at  Coburg  in  1550,  and  superintendent  at 
Eisfeld  in  1553.  He  was  one  of  Luther's 
most  intimate  friends ;  accompanied  him  to 
Worms  and  officiated  at  his  fimeral ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  him,  which  is  of  the  great- 
est interest  for  the  historv  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, has  been  edited  by  Kawerau,  with  bio- 
graphical  sketch,  in  the  Ist  and  2d  parts  of 
9ie  17th  vol.  of  Oeschichtsquellen  der  Protinz 
Saehsen,  Halle,  1884-85.  His  works  consist 
mostly  of  polemical  treatises  and  translations 
of  Luther's  and  Melanchthon's  works.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Reinhard,  Weimar, 
1731;  Enapp,  Halle,  1814;  and  Hasse  in 
Meurer's  Leben  der  Altvdter  d.  L.  Kirche, 
Leipzig,  1864. 

Jon'-a-than  (gtft  of  Jehovah),  the  eldest  of 
Saul's  4  sons.  His  brilliant  exploit  at  Mich- 
mash  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.)  illustrates  his  bravery, 
his  pious  faith,  and  his  favor  with  the  people, 
who  would  not  suffer  the  king  to  perform  the 
foolish  vow  which  would  have  caused  Jona- 
than's death.  He  loved  David  as  his  own 
soul,  and  that  notwithstanding  he  saw  that 
Gk>d  had  chosen  him  for  Saul's  successor. 
He  perished  at  Mt.  Gilboa,  and  David  em- 
balmed his  memory  in  an  elegy  unsurpassed 
in  its  beauty  and  pathos  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27). 

T.  W.  C. 

Jones,  Jeremiah.  Nonconformist ;  b.  1698  ; 
d.  1724.  He  stuaied  under  S.  Jones,  of 
Tewksbury  (the  teacher  of  Butler  and  Seeder) 
and  became  minister  at  Forest  Green,  near 
Nailsworth,  Gloucestershire.  His  Jffew  and 
FuU  Method  of  Settling  the  Canonical  Author- 
ity of  the  New  Testament  (London,  1726-27, 
•Is.)  was  the  completion  of  a  book  which . 


8vo 

he  put  forth  in  1719. 


F.  M.  B. 


Jones,  Samuel  Porter,  the  "Mountain 
Evangelist,'*  Methodist  Church,  South  ;  b.  in 
(Chambers  County,  Ala.,  Oct.  16,  1847 ;  re- 
ceived a  good  aoademic  education  ;   entered 
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the  legal  profession,  and  practised  law  in  his 
native  county,  1869*70 ;  was  converted ; 
Joined  the  Methodist  Church,  and  became  a 
preacher  under  the  sanction  of  the  North 
Georgia  Conference.  Since  1881  he  has 
preadied  all  over  the  South  and  also  in  the 
North,  and  everywhere  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. Several  volumes  of  his  sermons  have 
been  printed. 

Jopi^-pa  {beauty),  an  ancient  dty  on  the 
Mediterranean,  80  m.  s.  of  Cnsaiea  and  85 
n.w.  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  seaport  to 
which  wood  was  brought  from  Lebanon  to 
build  Solomon's  temple  (3  Chron.  ii.  16)  and 
also  for  the  second  temple  (Ezra  iii.  7).  Here 
Joni^  took  ship  for  Tarshish.  Here,  too, 
Peter  raised  Dorcas  from  death,  and  in  the 
house  of  Simon  had  a  heavenlv  vision  (Acts 
ix.  86-41,  X.  11).  It  is  now  called  Jaffa,  and 
has  16,000  inhabitants.  T.  W.  C. 

Jor'-dan  {descender),  the  chief  river  of  Pal- 
estine. It  rises  among  the  hills  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  and  runs  south  through  Lake  Huleh 
(waters  of  Merom)  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  till 
it  ends  Its  sinuous  course  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
having  made  a  descent  of  nearly  8000  feet. 
Its  stream  is  sluggish  at  first,  but  afterward 
▼ery  swift,  and  its  waters  are  always  turbid. 
The  plain  of  the  Jordan  (2  Kings  xxv.  4),  be- 
tween the  two  seas,  called  now  £1  Ghor,  is 
5  miles  wide,  but  at  Jericho  12  miles.  During 
its  annual  swelling  it  was  miraculously  crossed 
by  Israel  (Josh.  iii.  16),  and  afterward  by 
Elijsh  and  Elisha  (2  Kings  ii.  8,  14).  In  its 
waters  Naaman  was  heald  and  an  iron  axe- 
head  made  to  swim  (2  Kiags  v.  14,  vi.  6).  In 
it  our  Saviour  wdS  baptized.  It  runs  through 
the  most  remarkable  depression  of  the  earth's 
surface  anywhere  to  be  seen,  and  is  as  note- 
worthy for  its  phvsical  character  as  it  is  for 
its  sacred  associations.  T.  W.  C. 

Jorifl,  or  JoxisBoon  (fite  son  of  George), 
David,  b.  at  Bruges,  West   Flanders,  Bel- 

fium,  1501 ;  d.  at  Basel,  Aug.  25, 1666 ;  was 
y  profession  a  painter  on  glass ;  married 
and  settled  at  Delft,  South  Holland,  9  m. 
foom  Rotterdam,  when,  in  1628,  he  was  put  in 
the  pillory  and  had  his  tongue  piercea  with 
a  red-hot  iron,  because  be  had  scoffed  at  the 
monstrance  carried  by  in  the  streets  l^  a 
priest.  In  1684  he  joined  the  Anabaptuts, 
out  sooD  formed  a  sect  of  his  own,  the  I>avid- 
ists  or  Jorists,  whose  Messiah  he  was  and  for 
whom  he  wrote  a  number  of  treatises,  half 
mvstical,  half  scurrilous  (Wimderboeck,  etc.). 
Tue  Jorists  were  most  cruelly  persecuted  by 
the  Reformed,  but  they  put  absolute  con- 
fidence in  their  leader,  and  he  used  their  con- 
fidence to  amass  a  good  fortune,  with  which 
he  disappeared.  Under  the  name  of  David 
of  Bruges  he  settled  in  Basel  and  joined  the 
Reformed  Church,  no  one  susi)ecting  that  the 
pious,  decorous,  and  rich  citizen  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  horrible  scandals  of 
David  Joris,  until  three  years  after  his  death, 
when  his  corpse,  his  books,  and  his  portrait 
were  burned  E)y  the  hangman  and  his  family 
compelled  to  do  public  penance  in  the  cathe- 
dral. (See  Kippold  in  Zeiischrift  f.  hUU  The- 
dogie,  1868-64.) 

JorUn,   John,   D.D.    (Cambridge,    1766), 


Church  of  England  ;  b,  in  London,  Oct.  28, 
1688 ;  d.  there,  Sept.  6, 1770.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  held 
two  rural  livings,  but  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  London,  of  which  he  was  made  archdeacon 
in  1764.  Among  his  learned  works  are  220- 
markt  an  EeeUgiMtieal  Hiatcry,  London,  1761- 
73,  6  vols.  ;  a  Life  of  Braamus,  1768-60,  8 
vols.,  and  sundry  DUcoureee  and  Tracts,  His 
life  was  written  by  J.  Disney,  1792. 

f*.  M.  B. 

Jo'-seph  {he  will  add).  I.  The  elder  of  the 
two  sons  of  Jacob  and  Rachel.  The  story  of 
his  father's  partiality,  his  protest  against  sin 
in  his  brothers,  of  their  jealous  hostility,  of 
his  sale  to  the  Midianites  and  by  them  to 
Potiphar  in  E^ypt,  of  the  divine  favor  on  his 
pure  and  prudent  life,  his  resistance  to  keen 
temptation,  his  imprisonment  for  years,  his 
sudaen  transfer  to  power  and  his  wise  use  of 
it,  his  tender  care  for  his  father,  his  magnanim- 
ity to  his  brethren,  and  his  faith  in  the 
future  of  Gk>d's  chosen  people,  makes  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  narra- 
tives in  all  Scripture.  (Gen.  xxx.  24,  xxxviL, 
xxxix.-xlix.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  110,  and 
when  the  Israelites  went  up  from  Egvpt  they 
took  his  bones  and  buried  them  in  Snechem 
(Josh.  xxiv.  82). 

II.  The  husband  of  Mary,  our  Lord's 
mother.  He  resided  at  Kazareth  and  was  by 
occupation  a  carpenter.  He  was  a  pious  and 
honorable  man,  who  received  4  distinct  inti- 
mations of  God's  will  (Matt.  i.  20,  ii.  18,  19, 
22)  and  promptly  obevea  them  all.  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  he  died  before  our  Lord 
began  his  ministry,  as  he  is  not  mentioned 
after  his  attendance  on  the  Passover,  when 
Christ  was  12  years  old. 

HI.  Joseph  of  Azimathoa.  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  Jerusalem,  eminent  lor  wisdom  and 
piety,  who  was  "  looking  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  "  (Luke  xxiii.  61).  A  secret  disciple  of 
Christ  (John  xix.  88),  when  all  was  over,  he 
went  boldly  to  Pilate  to  ask  for  the  body  of 
Jesus,  which  he  interred  in  his  own  new  tomb. 

T.  W.  C. 

Joaephinism  denotes  that  peculiar  tendency 
which  was  pursued  by  Joseph  II.  of  Austria, 
1766-90,  in  his  church  policy,  more  espe- 
cially i^ter  the  death  of  his  mother,  Ms^ 
Theresa,  in  1780.  On  the  one  side  he  issued, 
in  1781,  an  edict  of  toleration,  which,  with  few 
and  insignificant  restrictions,  eave  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  Augsburg  ana  the  Helvetic 
Confessions,  and  the  Greeks  the  same  relig- 
ious and  civQ  rights  in  Austria  and  his  other 
hereditary  possessions — Hungary,  Belgium, 
Bohemia— as  the  Roman  Catnolics.  On  the 
other  side  he  tried  to  loosen  the  connection 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  within 
his  dominion  and  the  pope  by  forbidding  the 
introduction  of  any  papal  bull  or  brief  until 
it  had  received  his  ^placet,'*  by  dissolving 
all  relation  between  the  religious  orders  in  his 
realm  and  any  superior  residing  in  foreign 
countries,  etc  He  met  with  great  opposition 
both  in  Hungary  and  Belgium,  and  after  his 
death  all  his  rdorms  were  abolished.  (See 
Riehl-Reindhl,  Joerf  II,  Vienna,  1881 ;  G. 
Franks  Joseph  JL,  1882.) 
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J08«i>lnis  Ftaviut.  The  place  which  this 
Jewish  writer  occupies  in  history  is  in  every 
way  unique.  He  was  bom  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  last  part  of  a.d.  87,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  1st  century,  in  his  64th  year,  was  still 
living  at  Rome.  The  exact  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known.  He  lived  under  11  different 
emperors— Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Galba, 
Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  I>omitian, 
Nerva,  and  Trajan  ;  7  procurators  of  Judea, 
3  Jewish  kings,  Agrippa  I.  and  II.,  not  to 
mention  2  famous  women  of  the  Herodian 
family,  quasi-ruleirs,  Drusilla  and  Bemice. 

The  period  covered  by  his  life  was  one  of 
intense  thought  and  thrilling,  not  to  say 
tragic  events.  In  government  and  religion 
an  unprecedented  msis  had  been  reached. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  been  crucified,  Stephen 
had  been  stoned,  the  adherents  of  the  new 
faith  were  preaching  in  every  comer  of  the 
land,  the  supporters  of  crumbling  Judaism 
were  struggling  in  its  defence  as  never  before, 
and  it  was  hardly  possible  that  a  man  of 
Josephus'  temperament  should  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  a  religious  life  as  his  father, 
a  man  of  the  priestlv  order,  had  at  first  de- 
signed. Each  of  the  8  great  parties,  the 
Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes, 
claimed  his  attention  and  adherence  as  a  fol- 
lower, but  it  was  to  the  latter  that  he  joined 
himself,  and  for  8  years,  from  the  age  of  16 
to  19,  he  studied  their  doctrines  and  con- 
formed to  their  severe  ways  of  life.  Al- 
though he  left  them  to  Join  the  Pharisees,  the 
effects  of  that  discipline  can  be  traced  in  much 
that  he  has  written. 

At  the  age  of  26  he  went  to  Rome  in  the 
interest  of  certain  Jewish  priests  who  had 
been  imprisoned,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  Jewish 
actor  who  was  a  friend  of  Nero,  and  that  of 
Nero's  wife,  Poppeea,  who  was  a  Jewish  pros- 
elyte, his  mission  was  successful.  On  this 
voyage  to  Rome  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  of 
the  6u0  persons  on  board  the  vessel  only  80 
were  saved.  There  were  at  that  time  multi- 
tudes of  great  transport  and  passenger  ships 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  the  ship- 
wreck of  8t.  Paul,  as  describe  by  Luke,  and 
this  event  were  identical.  Two  years  later 
he  was  at  Jerusalem  trying  to  dissuade  his 
countrymen  from  plunging  into  a  war  with 
Rome.  A  spirit  of  oitter  discontent,  that  had 
been  growing  for  a  generation,  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  cruelties  of  the  Procurator  Gessius 
Florus,  and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  in 
A.D.  66. 

Josephus,  who  had  labored  for  conciliation, 
joined  his  countrymen  when  the  strugfifle 
came,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Gafilee 
and  general  of  the  Ghililean  army.  He  man- 
aged the  campaign  with  ability,  fortified  sev- 
eral places,  contended  successfully  against 
the  intrigues  of  his  rival,  John  of  Gischala, 
resisted  for  40  days  the  siege  of  Jotai^ata  by 
Vespasian,  was  taken  prisoner  at  its  capture 
in  A.D.  67,  and  thereafter  till  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem under  Titus,  in  a.d.  70,  accompanied  the 
Roman  army  and,  as  interpreter  and  in  many 
other  ways,  was  of  great  service  to  his  captors. 
In  A.D.  69  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  V^asian, 
and  after  the  war  went  with  Titus  to  Rome. 


Up  to  tlris  point  his  life  had  been  a  meet 
eventful  one,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  84,  be 
was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  literary  phase  of 
his  career,  which  was  to  be  lastly  more  im- 
portant to  the  world  than  his  previous  civil 
and  military  career  had  been.  He  enjoyed 
the  favor  oi:  the  emperor,  from  whose  family, 
the  Flavian,  he  adopted  the  name  Flaviua,  so 
that  he  was  no  longer  known  as  Joseph,  the 
son  of  Matthias.  In  the  sack  of  Jerusalem 
he  had  saved  certain  books  and  documents, 
which  proved  invaluable  in  his  future  labors. 
He  had  at  hand  the  "  commentaries'*  of  Ves- 
pasian on  his  Judsean  campaign,  a  large  num- 
ber of  letters  of  King  Agrippa  II.,  and  sev- 
eral accounts  of  the  war  wntten  by  different 
persons.    His  History  of  the  Jeuiim  War  waa 

Srepared  in  his  vernacular,  the  Aramaic,  and 
esigned  for  his  countrymen  in  the  East. 
Subseauently  it  was  translated  into  Greek  by 
the  aid  of  persons  more  familiar  with  that 
language  than  himself.  The  date  of  this 
work  u  about  a.d.  75.  His  Jeteish  Antiq- 
uities did  not  appear  till  a.d.  98.  His  life 
and  I>rfence  of  the  Jewish  Nation  against 
Apion  appeared  toward  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

His  writings  are  useful  in  interpreting  and 
illustrating  me  Old  and  New  Testament,  in 
the  views  presented  of  Alexandrian  philoso- 
phy and  Jewish  tradition,  and  in  the  evidence 
they  afford  that  the  author  had  at  his  com- 
mand authentic  national  records  other  than 
the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  Scriptures  which 
we  now  possess.  They  have  always  been 
highly  esteemed,  and  even  those  who  are  most 
ready  to  speak  slightingly  of  Josephus'  merits 
are  obliged  to  turn  to  his  pages  when  they 
would  illustrate  the  life,  politics,  and  religion 
of  Judaea  18  centuries  ago.  The  permanent 
hold  they  have  on  the  Christian  world  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  during  the  8  decades 
just  past  more  attention  has  been  jMiid  to 
them  by  scholars  than  during  any  other  x)eriod 
of  equal  duration  since  printed  copies  first  ap- 
pear^ in  the  last  half  of  the  10th  century. 

Literature. — Flatii  Josephi  Opera  (edited 
by  A.  Arlenius),  Basel,  1544,  fol.  (the  first 
Greek  edition) ;  Flavii  Josephi  opera  omnia  ah 
I.  ^KEXERorecognita,  Leipzig,  1855-56, 6  vols. 
(2d  ed.  by  Samuel  Adrian  Naber,  188i8  sqq., 
vol.  2,  1889) ;  Flavii  JosepM  opera.  EdOidU 
et  apparatu  critieo  instruxit  B.  Niesb,  Berlin, 
1885  sqq.  (Niese  is  professor  at  Marburg,  and 
has  been  at  work  many  years  on  a  revised 
text,  comparing  for  that  purpose  all  existing 
manuscripts).  English  translations :  First 
translation,  "  out  of  the  Latin  and  French," 
by  T.  Lodge,  London,  1602,  fol.  ;  best  trans- 
lation, from  the  Greek,  by  William  Whiston, 
London,  1787,  fol.,  many  editions  and  reprints 
(in  spite  of  all  the  hard  things  that  have  been 
said  against  it,  it  still  holds  its  own,  and  has 
driven  from  the  field  no  less  than  a  doz^i 
different  English  competitors  of  whose  names 
in  connection  with  Josephus  no  one  now,  ex- 
cept the  antiquarian,  ever  hears) ;  rev.  ed. 
by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto  (on  the  basis  of  Din- 
dorf 's  Qreek  ed.,  Paris,  1865),  London,  1889- 
90,  5  vols.,  12mo.  For  the  War  see  Traill's 
(London,  1862)  JEhiglish  translation. 
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Joflh'^iMi  {Jshovah  90068),  the  son  of  Nun, 
the  successor  of  Moses.  First  called  Oshea 
or  Hoshea  (Num.  xiii.  8,  Deut.  xxxU.  44),  he 
was  afterward  called  Jehoshua  or  Joshua 
(Num.  zUi.  10),  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
A.  v.,  Jesus  (Acts  viL  45,  Heb.  iy.  8).  He 
was  about  44  years  old  at  the  Exodus,  and 
led  the  attack  on  Amalek  (£x.  xvii.  9).  He 
and  Oaleb  were  of  the  spies,  and  they  alone 
urged  the  people  to  set  forth  at  once  (Num. 
lAv.  6).  He  was  set  apart  to  succeed  Moses 
(Deut.  iCxxi,  7,  8),  and  at  the  age  of  84 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  in  6  years  subjugated 
the  land,  though  portions  of  it  were  still  held 
by  the  Oanaamtes.  He  and  Eleazar  divided 
it  among  the  13  tribes.  He  died  in  Timnath- 
serah,  1426  B.o.p  having  given  his  farewell 
counsels  (Josh.  :Ddii.»  xjnv.).  He  had  all  the 
qualities  needed  for  a  military  leader — prompt- 
ness, decision,  and  courage— nor  did  Israel 
produce  a  better  soldier.  He  was  a  hero  of 
zaith,  of  piety,  and  of  unswerving  obedience. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  narrates  what  he  did, 
and  was  written  by  him  or  under  his  direc- 
tion. The  first  13  chapters  relate  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  the  next  10  the  apportionment  of 
the  land,  and  the  hist  3  Joshua  s  farewdl,  yv. 
80-83  of  the  last  chapter  being  added  bv  a 
Liter  hand.  Frequent  references  and  allu- 
sions to  its  events  are  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Ps.  xliv.  3^,  Ixxviii.,  cxiv.)  and  the 
New  (Heb.  xi.  80-83,  James  M  35).  Its  au- 
tiienticity  and  inspiration  are  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed. (See  commentary  by  J.  Lloyd,  London, 
1886,  also  W.  Deane,  Lift  and  Times  of  Joshua, 
London,  1880.)  T.  W.  C. 

Jo^'-ah  (whom  Jehovah  heals),  son  and  suc- 
ooBSor  of  Amon,  king  of  Judah,  he  began  to 
reign  at  the  age  of  8  years  and  reigned  81 
years  (b.c.  641-610),  during  which  he  grad- 
ually abolished  idolatry  and  accomplished 
great  reforms  in  worship  and  in  the  religious 
character  of  the  people.  In  repairing  the 
temple  Hilkiah  found  **  the  book  of  the  law 
of  the  Lord  given  by  Moses"  (3  Chron.  xxxiv. 
14).  The  king  assembled  the  people,  read  to 
them  the  law,  and  with  them  renewed  the 
covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  celebrated  the 
Passover  with  a  solemnity  like  that  of  its  first 
institution.  When  Pharaoh- Necho  went  up 
to  Garchemish,  Josiah,  as  ally  or  vassal  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  gave  him  battle  at  Megiddo 
and  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  buried 
at  Jerusalem,  and  Jeremiah  composed  an 
el^^  on  the  occasion  (3  Chron.  xxxv.  35). 
Noking  was  more  deeply  lamented  ;  indeed, 
the  mourning  was  such  as  to  become  prover- 
bial (Zech.  xiL  11).  Josiah  was  remarkatile 
for  his  early  and  consistent  piety,  his  zeal  for 
parity  of  worship,  and  his  resolute  opposition 
to  all  idolatrous  customs  not  only  in  JudiUi, 
but  as  far  north  as  Naphtidi  (3  Chron.  xxxiv. 
6).  T.  W.  C. 

Jost  O^Ost),  baao  BCaroua,  b.  at  Bemburg, 
in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  33  m.  s.  of  Magde- 
burg, Feb.  33,  1708 ;  d.  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  Nov.  80,  1860  ;  was  educated  in  a  Jew- 
ish orphan  asylum  at  Wolfenbtitel ;  studied 
philology  and  philosophy  at  Gdttingen  and 
Berlin,  and  beotme  in  1885  head-master  of 
the  Jewish  high  school  at  Frankfort.    Of  his 


numerous  writings  his  OesehiehU  der  Isradi' 
ten,  fiedin,  1830-26, 0  vols.,  is  the  best  known. 

jy-tham  {Jehocah  is  upriffht).  1.  The 
youngest  son  of  Qideon,  the  only  one  who 
escaped  the  massacre  by  Abimelech  (Judges 
ix.)  and  boldly  denounced  the  Shechemites. 
3.  The  10th  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Uzziah. 
For  7  vears  he  was  regent  with  his  leprous 
father,  out  on  his  death  ascended  the  tluone, 
aged  35  years,  and  reigned  16  years  fB.c. 
758-741).  His  wise  and  prosperous  adminis- 
tration, his  resubjugation  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  his  useful  public  works  are  recounted  in 
3  Kings  XV.  and  3  Chron.  xxvi.,  xxvii. 

T.  W.  C. 

Jovlanus,  Roman  emperor  from  June  37, 
868,  to  Feb.  16, 864.  He  was  a  Christian,  and 
he  immediately  abolished  the  laws  of  Jidian, 
restored  to  the  Christian  Church  its  authoritv, 
immunities,  and  wealth,  and  reintroduced  tne 
Christian  emblems  on  standards,  coins,  etc. 
But  he  allowed  no  oppression  of  paganism. 
He  was  also  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Atha- 
nasius,  reinstated  him  at  Alexandria,  and 
took  his  advice  on  all  ecclesiastical  points. 
But  he  showed  the  same  impartiality  toward 
the  Arians  as  toward  the  pagans.  In  other 
respects  he  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  medi- 
ocre person,  and  his  short  reign  left  hardly 
any  traces  of  itself. 

JoTinlanus.  a  Roman  monk,  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  centuty,  opposed  the 
reigning  ascetic  tendencies,  and  was  con- 
demned by  a  synod  of  Rome  in  800.  He  is 
known  only  through  the  attacks  of  his  antag- 
onists, Jerome,  Aaversus  Jonnianus,  406,  and 
Augustine,  Matres.,  83,  JM  Virginitate,  De 
Bono  Cor^fuaale,  but  he  makes  quite  a  differ- 
ent impression  on  our  time,  and  has  by  some 
Protestant  church  historians  been  represented 
as  one  of  the  most  reliable  sources.  (See 
Bestmann,  OesehiehU  d,  ehrisi.  8itte,  Ndrd- 
lingen,  1883-1885,  3  vols.  O-c) ;  Luthardt, 
OesehiehU  d.  ehr,  Ethik,  Ldpeig,  1888. 

Jowett,  Bei^amlii,  LL.D.  (University  of 
Leyden,  1875),  Church  of  England ;  b.  at 
Camberwell,  London,  England,  in  1817 ; 
graduated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  B.A., 
1880,  M. A.,  1843  ;  was  ordahied  deacon,  1843, 
and  priest,  1845 ;  fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
1888;  master,  1870;  r^us  professor  of 
Greek,  1855  ;  vice-chancellor,  18B3.  He  has 
translated  the  Diaiogues  of  I^ato,  London 
and  New  York,  1871,  4  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1875, 
5  vols.  ;  Thucf/didM,  1881,  3  vols.,  rep.  Bos- 
ton, 1888,  1  Tol.  ;  Ths  Fblities  of  ArisUUe, 
London,  1885,  3  vols. 

JnUleey  a  Hebrew  festival  celebrated  every 
50th  year.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the 
curved  trumpets  whose  Joyful  peals  an- 
nounced its  arrival.  Its  peculiar  feature  was 
that  it  restored  individuals,  families,  and  com- 
munities to  the  same  condition  in  which  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  All  ser- 
vants of  Hebrew  Urth  were  set  free,  all 
pledges  were  given  up,  all  inheritances  (save 
nouses  in  waUeid  towns)  which  had  been  alien- 
ated for  whatever  cause  came  back  to  the 
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original  owners.  No  Hebrew  sowed  or  reaped, 
but  all  lived  on  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  soil.  The  design  was  to  prevent  oppres- 
irion,  maintain  equality,  perpetuate  the  old 
diyision  of  lands,  afford  nme  for  instructing 
the  young,  and  remind  all  that  they  were 
simply  tenants  of  Jehovah.  No  mention  is 
maoe  of  its  actual  observance,  but  there  are 
evident  allusions  to  it  in  Isa.  bd.  1,  2  (cf. 
Luke  iv.  17-21).  Ezek.  vii.  12,  18,  xlvi.  17, 
Neh.  V.  3-18.  T.  W.  C. 


Jubllea  Tear,  an  institution  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  which  arose  incidentally, 
without  any  historical  or  typical  foundation, 
and  was  established  by  Boniface  YIII.,  in 
1300,  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  by 
selling  absolutions,  valid  for  a  whole  century, 
to  any  one  who  visited  Rome  during  the 
Jubilee  year.  Clement  YI.  made  every  50th 
year  a  lubilee.  Urban  VI.  every  33d,  Paul  II. 
every  26th,  but  then  the  popular  confidence 
was  e3±austed,  and  the  iuBtitution  fell  to 
pieces. 

Jfld  (yude),  Zieo,  called  by  his  fellow-towns- 
people Meistar  lien,  b.  at  Gemar,  Alsace, 
1482  ;  d.  at  Ztlrich,  June  19,  1542 ;  studied  at 
Basel,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  £insiedeln, 
1618,  and  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Ztlrich,  1522.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Zwlngli.  In  lit- 
erary respects  he  helped  on  the  Rieformation 
by  his  translations :  Old  Testament  in  Ger- 
man (used  by  Coverdale) ;  New  Testament  in 
Latin.  His  life  was  written  by  his  son,  Ztl- 
rich, 1674,  and  by  Pestalozzi,  £lberfeld,  1860. 

Ju-dsi^-a,  the  land  of  the  Jews,  a  name 
given  sometimes  to  the  southern  part  of  Pales- 
9ne,  at  others  to  the  whole  country.  In  New 
Testament  times  it  was  the  third  province, 
west  of  the  Jordan  and  south  of  Samaria. 
"The  hill  country  of  Judah"  (Judsea)  lay 
south  of  Jerusalem  and  included  Bethlehem, 
Hebron,  and  36  other  cities  (Josh.  rv.  48-60, 
Luke  i.  39).  *'  The  wilderness  of  Judasa,"  in 
which  John  began  to  preach  and  where  Christ 
was  tempted  (Matt.  iii.  1,  iv.  1),  was  in 
the  eastern  part,  the  slope  adjacent  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  had  only  6  towns  (Josh.  xv.  61, 
62),  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  desolate  and 
dreary  regions  in  the  whole  country. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ja'-dah  {praise),  the  4th  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah.  His  name  appears  honorably  in  the 
history  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxviL  26,  xliii., 
xliv.),  but  disgracefuUy  in  that  of  Tamar 
(Gen.  xxxviii.).  Jacob's  prophetic  blessing 
(Gen.  xlix.  8-12)  foretold  the  warlike  char- 
acter of  the  tribe  and  its  duration  till  the  com- 
ing of  Christ.  After  the  schism  of  Jeroboam 
this  name  was  given  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
two  tribes  who  preserved  the  true  religion 
and  the  temple  worship  at  Jerusalem.  After 
tiie  exile  this  name  was  given  to  the  entire 
nation,  who  from  that  time  were  known  only 
as  Jews.  T.  W.  C. 

Judah,  Tribe  oL    See  Tbibbs. 

Jndaizers,  a  name  given  to  those  Christians 
who  not  only  themselves  kept  the  ceremonial 
law,  but  held  that  it  was  oinding  upon  all 
believers,  whether  of  Jewish  or  Gentile  origin. 


Differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject  led  to 
the  Council  in  Jerusalem  (see  Apoeroiiic 
Council),  where  the  matter  was  fully  dis- 
cussed and  a  decision  arrived  at  whicn  was 
generally  accepted.  But  there  were  dJssen- 
uents  who  kept  alive  the  controversy  and  gave 
the  Apostle  raul  much  trouble,  and  at  one 
time  even  persuaded  Peter  at  Antioch  to  dis- 
semble. Paul's  most  earnest  argumentation 
on  the  point  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Gkdatians,  where  he  denounces  in  the  strong- 
est terms  the  bandage  which  some  of  the  Jew- 
ish  Christians  sought  to  enforce.  The  in- 
crease of  Gentile  converts,  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  growth  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge diminished  more  and  more  the  Judaizers 
until  the  remnant  took  shape  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury as  Ebionitbs  (q.v.).  T.  W.  C. 

Jn'-daa.  I.  Iscarlot  (Ish  K&rioth\  the 
man  of  Kerioth,  a  town  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv.* 
25),  the  betrayer  of  Christ.  His  executive 
ability  led  to  his  choice  as  treasurer,  but  the 
office  stimulated  his  avarice  (John  xii.  6). 
For  the  paltry  «um  of  about  $15  he  engaged 
to  guide  Christ's  foes  to  a  place  where  they 
coi3d  arrest  him  without  a  tumult.  But 
when  the  deed  was  done  he  was  filled  with 
terrible  remorse,  confessed  his  sin  to  the 
priests,  and  flunff  down  before  them  the 
money  and  hanged  himself  (Matt,  xxvii.  3-10) ; 
but  tne  rope  breaking,  he  fell  headlong  and 
burst  asunder  (Acts  i.  18).  The  prophecr  as 
to  the  30  pieces  of  silver  quoted  by  Matthew 
as  from  Jeremiah  is  found  in  Zech.  xi.  12,  13. 
Some  have  tried  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of 
Judas,  but  our  Lord  called  him  "  the  son  of 
perdition, "  for  whom  it  would  have  been  good 
'•  if  he  had  not  been  born"  (John  xvii.  13, 
Matt.  XX vi.  24).  His  confession  was  a  signal 
testimony  to  Christ's  spotless  innocence,  and 
a  solemn  warning  against  covetousness  and 
all  unfaithfulness  (Acts  i.  25).  For  sugges- 
tive fiction  see  J.  W.  T.  Hart.  AutMography 
of  Judas  Iscariot,  London,  1884. 

II.  The  apostle  (Jude,  A.  VX  called  also 
Thadd»na  (Mark  iii.  18)  and  Xiebbssna  (Matt. 
X.  3).  Kb  was  the  author  of  the  epistle  that 
bears  his  name,  written  about  a.d.  65.  In  it 
he  calls  himself  "  a  servant  of  Christ  and  a 
brother  of  James"— t.e.,  the  Less,  who  was 
sumamed  the  Just  and  lived  at  Jerusalem. 
The  epistle  is  a  vehement  warning  against 
false  tochers,  whose  character  and  doom  are 
set  forth  most  vividly.  In  verse  14  is  a  re- 
markable quotation  from  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch,  relating  the  prediction  oi  the 
7th  from  Adam  respecting  a  judgment  to 
come.  The  book  was  never  received  as  ca- 
nonical, but  the  authority  of  the  apostle  stamps 
this  portion  as  a  genuine  inspiration.  (See 
G.  F.  E.  FronmtllTer  fin  Lange,  Ger.  orig., 
Bielefeld,  4th  ed.,  1890].) 

III.  Judas  of  Galilee,  a  leader  of  insurrec- 
tion **  in  the  days  of  the  taxing"  or  enrol- 
ment, A.D.  6,  who,  according  to  Gamaliel, 
was  very  successful  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end 
perishea  (Acts  v.  37).  Some  8ui)pose  that 
this  was  the  same  as  the  man  bom  in  Gamala 
of  whom  Josephus  speaks  as  attempting  to 
excite  a  revolt  in  the  time  of  Quirfnus,  the 
proconsul  of  Syria. 
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IV.  A  Jew  of  Damascus  with  whom  Paul 
lodged  during  his  blindness  at  the  time  of  his 
conversion  (Acts  is.  11, 17). 

y.  A  Christian  teacher  sumamed  Barsdb- 
bos,  a  chief  man  among  the  brethren,  a  proph- 
et, who  was  sent  along  with  Paul,  Barnabas, 
and  Silas  to  convey  to  Antioch  the  decisions 
of  the  Jerusalem  Council,  a.d.  50,  a  mission 
which  he  faithfully  performed  and  then  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  22,  27,  82,  88). 

T.  W.  C. 

Jndas  Maocabssus.    See  Macgabeb. 
Jnde.    See  Judas  II. 

Judge.  A  magistrate  appointed  by  Moses 
at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro  to  relieve  him  of 
a  part  of  nis  duty  in  the  administration  of 
lustioe  (Ex.  xvjii.  18-26).  It  would  seem 
from  1  Chron.  xxiii.  4  that  there  were  local 
judges  in  David's  time.  The  ereat  reform  of 
Jehoshaphat  included  a  sort  oi  supreme  court 
sitting  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xix.  5-11). 
The  Scripture  contains  many  exhortations  to 
Judicial  fairness  (Deut.  xvi.  19,  Prov.  xxiv. 
28,  Ps.  Ixxxii.). 

There  were  others  of  this  name  raised  up 
in  special  emergencies  and  invested  with  ex- 
traordinary civil  and  military  powers,  some- 
thing like  the  dictators  of  Rome.  They  were 
given  to  Israel  about  the  space  of  450  years 
till  the  days  of  Samuel,  who  was  the  last  of 
the  order  (Acts  xiii.  20).  There  were  15  in 
all,  of  whom  only  6  (Ehud,  Deborah,  Gideon, 
Jephthah,  Samson,  and  Eli)  have  any  details 
recorded.  It  is  certain  that  these  were  not 
all  successive,  but  some  ruling  at  the  same 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
period  was  rude  and  semi-barbarous,  tvhen 

every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes"  (Judges  xxi.  25),  but  for  th^t  very 
reason  divine  interpositions  were  needed  and 
were  often  granted.  It  was  the  heroic  age  of 
Hebrew  history. 

I%e  Book  of  Judges  contains  the  annals  of 
the  time  when  Israel  was  ruled  by  judges, 
and  is  a  narrative  of  events  from  20  years 
after  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Saul.  The  chro- 
nology of  the  period  is  very  uncertain.  Its 
author  is  unknown,  but  it  is  quite  evidently 
a  compilation  from  existent  and  trustworthy 
matenalB.  Many  critics  assign  it  to  Samuel 
B.G.  1403.  It  consists  of  8  parts,  (a)  ch.  i.- 
iii.  6  being  introductory,  {b)  ch.  iii.  7-xvi., 
the  main  narrative,  and  (e)  ch.  xvii.-xxi.,  the 
appendix  containing  two  separate  incidents, 
one  the  story  of  Micah  and  his  priest  (xvii., 
xviii.),  the  other  the  revenge  of  the  insult  to 
the  Levite,  this  appendix  being  plainly  out  of 
chronological  order.  The  book  illustrates 
God's  care  over  his  people,  mingling  his  long- 
suffering  with  timely  chastisements.  On  4 
memorable  occasions  (ii.  1-5,  vi.  11*21,  x. 
10-16,  xiii.  8-28)' the  Angel-Jehovah  appeared 
for  their  deliverance.  Upon  the  whole  the 
period  was  one  of  prosperity.  The  book  has 
been  styled  a  commentary  upon  the  saying 
"  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is 
a  reproach  to  any  people"  (Prov.  xiv.  84). 
Recent  commentaries  are  those  b^  A.  R. 
F^useet  (London,  1885)  aod  Millar  (m  Bomi- 
ktieal  Commentary,  1890).    (Cf.  R.  A.  Wat- 


son,  Judges  and  Buih  [in  Expositor's  BStHe, 
London  and  New  York,  1889].)    T.  W.  C. 

Judgment  is  the  act  of  the  mind  in  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  anything 
or  the  character  of  any  person  or  act  (Ps. 
cxix.  66).  Gk>d's  judgments  are  his  secret  de- 
cisions (Ps.  X.  5),  or  the  declarations  of  his 
will  (Deut.  vii.  12),  or  his  chastisements  of 
evildoers  (Prov.  xix.  29).  For  Judgment- 
HaU  see  PSiBTORruM. 

Day  of  Judgment  is  that  great  day  when 
Christ  shall  sit  as  judge  over  all  the  world 
(Acts  xvii.  81),  and  each  member  of  the  race 
will  receive  according  to  his  works,  whether 
they  be  good  or  evil.  The  necessity  of  sudi 
an  event,  and  the  fact  that  such  a  day  is  ap- 
pointed, are  evident  from  the  inequalities  of 
retribution  in  tLls  world  and  the  forebodings 
of  conscience  as  well  as  from  the  statements 
of  Scripture  (Eccl.  xi.  9,  xii.  14,  Heb.  ix.  27). 
The  books  will  be  opened  (Rev.  xx.  12),  and 
every  secret  thing  be  brought  to  li^ht.  Its  de- 
cisions will  be  tinal  and  irreversible,  admit- 
ting the  righteous  to  the  joys  of  Christ's 
kingdom  of  glory,  and  dooming  the  wicked 
to  outer  darkness  and  eternal  despair  (Matt. 
XXV.  81-46).  The  time  of  its  coming  and  its 
duration  are  known  only  to  God,  but  it  will 
break  upon  the  world  with  awful  majesty 
and  be  a  perfect  vindication  of  all  the  ways 
of  the  Most  High.  T.  W.  C. 

Judflon,  Adoniram,  D.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity, Providence,  R  I.,  1828),  Baptist ;  b.  hi 
Maiden,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1788  ;  d.  at  sea,  April 
12,  1850.  The  eldest  son  of  a  Congregational 
minister  of  the  same  name,  and  showing  from 
infancy  exceptional,  if  not  precocious,  mental 
ability,  he  received  a  most  careful  religious 
and  mental  training.  He  was  graduated  in 
1807  from  Brown  university,  valedictorian  of 
his  class.  At  this  time  he  was  inclined  to  the 
deistic  type  of  scepticism  then  prevailing,  but 
the  sudden  death  of  an  infidel  friend  impelled 
him  to  a  more  serious  consideration  of  the 
evidences  of  religion.  In  the  fall  of  1808  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  as  a  special  student,  beine  then 
neither  a  Christian  nor  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  On  Dec.  2  of  that  year  he  gave 
himseu  to  the  service  of  €k)d,  and  May  28, 

1809,  he  was  received  as  a  member  into  the 
Third  Congregational  Church  of  Plymouth, 
of  which  his  father  was  pastor.  His  intimate 
friends  in  the  Andover  Seminary  were  Samuel 
Nott,  Jr.,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Jr.,  James  Rich- 
ards, Luther  Rice,  and  Gk)rdon  Hill.  At 
about  the  same  time  these  young  men  became 
impressed  with  their  duty  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  foreign  missions  and 
formed  a  missionary  societjr.     In  February, 

1810,  near  a  haystacK  at  VTilliamstown,  these 
young  men  solemnly  dedicated  themselves  to 
this  work.  The  great  foreign  missionary  en- 
terprises of  American  Christians  had  their 
birtii  at  that  hour  and  place.  A  letter,  signed 
by  4  of  these  6  voun^  men,  to  the  Greneral 
Association  of  Massa(Uiusetts,  notifying  this 
body  of  theur  decision,  led  to  the  formation, 
on  June  28,  1810,  of  the  American  Board  of 
Conmiissioners  of  Foreign  Missions.  On 
Sept.  24  Judson  was  graduated  from  An- 
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dover.  After  a  viBit  to  England  as  a  delegate 
to  the  English  Missionary  Society,  an  inc^ent 
of  which  was  his  capture  and  brief  incarcera- 
tion in  a  French  dungeon,  he  was  appointed, 
wiUx  Messrs.  Nott,  Newell,  Hall,  and  Rice, 
missionary  to  India,  and  sailed  from  Salem, 
Mass.,  Feb!  10,  1812,  arriving  at  Calcutta, 
June  17.  Knowing  that  he  would  encounter 
Engli^  Baptist  m&sionaries,  and  that  possi- 
bly controversy  might  ensue,  he  undertook  to 
prepare  himself  by  Etudy  of  the  Scriptures 
for  this  possible  emergency.  But  by  this 
study  he  was  convinced  that  the  only  baptism 
recognized  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  immersion 
of  a  ueliever.  True  to  this  conviction,  he  was 
immersed  by  the  Rev.  William  Ward  at  Cal- 
cutta. Sept.  6.  This  necessitated  his  with- 
drawal from  the  service  of  the  American 
Board,'  and  left  him  in  a  strange  land  without 
denominational  support  or  financial  resources. 
When  the  news  reached  the  United  States, 
however.  It  roused  the  Baptist  churches  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  in  the  work  of  foreign 
missions,  and  the  Baptist  Triennial  Conven- 
tion was  formed.  May  18, 1814,  and  undertook 
the  support  of  Judson.  Before  this  time, 
however,  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  leave  Calcutta,  and  July 
14,  1818,  he  arrived  at  Rangoon,  where  he 
at  once  began  missionary  work  among  the 
Burmans.  Fruits  of  this  work  were  slow  in 
appearing,  but  on  June  27,  1819,  Moung 
Nau  was  baptized — the  first  Burman  convert 
to  Christianity.  The  work  now  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  to  prosper ;  Mr.  Judson  was  favor- 
ably receivea  at  the  Burman  court,  and  no 
obstacles  were  placed  in  his  way.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  war  between  England  and 
Burmah,  in  1824,  all  was  changed.  Mr.  Jud- 
son was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  spent  a 
year  and  seven  months  in  all,  suffering  un- 
speakable tortures  of  body  and  mind.  At 
one  time  he  was  condenmed  to  death.  But 
for  the  heroic  devotion  of  his  wife,  Ann  Has- 
seltine  Judson  (q.v.).  who,  with  a  young  in- 
fant in  her  arms,  ministered  daily  to  his  wants, 
his  life  would  have  ended  then.  When  at 
length  released  he  resumed  his  missionary 
labors  at  Ava,  Maul  main.  Prone,  and  Ran- 
goon. Besides  his  work  as  preacher,  teacher, 
pioneer,  and  organizer  of  the  mission,  he  la- 
bored indefatigably  as  a  translator,  complet- 
ing the  translaaon  of  the  Bible  into  Burmese 
Jan.  81,  1881,  and  at  his  death  leaving  well 
advanced  a  complete  Burmese-EnglioE  dic- 
tionary. Like  all  other  missionary  trans- 
lators, he  was,  of  course,  lar^ly  indebted  to 
his  native  assistants,  but  he  himself  possessed 
extraordinary  linguistic  capacity,  wa  Bur- 
mese Bible  is  acknowled^;edto  be  unsurpassed 
among  missionary  versions  for  faithfulness, 
elegance,  and  idiomatic  style,  and  still  re- 
mslns  the  only  version  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Burmese  language.  In  1845  Dr.  Judson 
visited  the  United  States.  During  the  few 
9ionths  of  his  stay  honors  and  attentions  of 
every  kind  were  showered  upon  him,  and  his 
influence  in  arousing  and  extending  tiie  mis- 
sionary spirit  among  the  Baptist  churches  of 
this  country  cannot  be  overestimated.  Re- 
turning to  Burmah  in  June,  1846,  he  reached 
India  u  the  following  Nov.  at  Maulmain. 


Here  he  continued  his  missionary  and  lin- 
guistic labors,  but  his  hardships  and  toils  had 
broken  his  health.  A  severe  attack  of  fever 
found  the  enfeebled  condition  of  his  constitu- 
tion unable  to  resist  it.  As  a  last  resort  his 
physicians  ordered  a  sea  voyage,  but  4  dava 
after  the  ship  sailed  he  died,  and  his  boay 
was  committed  to  the  deep  A  memoiisi 
chapel  has  recently  been  erected  in  Maulmain, 
and  a  memorial  church  was  completed  in  1891 
in  New  York  City  at  Washington  square  and 
Fifth  avenue.  Dr.  Judson  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  missionaries.  His  natural 
endowments  were  exceptional,  .  His  force  of 
character  impressed  itself  upon  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  In  Ids  personal  piety 
there  was  a  tinge  of  asceticism,  which  in  later 
years  became  more  marked.  Of  the  depth  of 
his  consecration  to  his  work  and  hlu  unfalter- 
ing devotion  to  duty  as  he  saw  it  there  was 
never  any  question.  To  the  inspiration  of 
his  life  and  example  American  Baptists,  un- 
der Qod,  owe  all  that  they  have  done  in  the 
work  of  foreign  missions. 

Dr.  Judson  was  thrice  married.  His  wives 
were:  1.  Ann  HassalUna,  b.  in  Bradford, 
Mass.,  Dec  22, 1789  ;  d.  in  Amherst,  Oct.  24, 
1826.  From  a  very  early  age  her  character 
foreshadowed  a  remarkame  career  ;  of  a  veiy 
ardent,  restless  temperament,  and  of  excep- 
tional religious  expmence,  i^e  was  spedidiy 
fitted  to  be  the  wife  of  the  pioneer  missionary. 
She  became  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Bradford,  Sept.  14,  1806,  and  was 
married  to  Adoniram  Judson,  Feb.  5,  1812. 
She  experienced  the  same  change  of  convio- 
tion  with  her  husband  on  the  voyage  to  India, 
and  was  immersed  at  the  same  time  hy  Rev. 
Wm.  Ward.  With  the  exception  of  a  visit  U> 
the  United  States  in  1821-23,  her  misdonaiy 
labors  were  identified  with  those  of  her  hua> 
band  until  her  death.  There  is  no  more  ro- 
mantic story  in  modem  missions  than  the  for- 
titude and  aevotion  vrith  which  she  bore  hard- 
sliips  and  ministered  to  her  husband  in  his 
afSiction.  Her  death  was  hastened,  if  not 
caused,  by  her  terrible  exx)eriences  at  Ava 
and  Oung-pen-la.  The  proto-martyr  of 
American  missions,  her  memory  will  always 
be  cherished  by  those  to  whom  a  life  of  im- 
f altering  faith  and  devotion  do  not  appeal  in 
vain.  2.  Sarah  Boardman,  b.  in  Alstead,  N. 
H.,  Nov.  4,  1803 ;  d.  at  St  Helena,  Sept.  1, 
1845.  The  daughter  of  Ralph  and  Abiah  Hall ; 
in  early  life  she  became  a  member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Salem,  Itfass.  Soon  after 
her  conversion  she  had  a  desire  to  engage  in 
foreign  missionary  work.  She  was  married 
to  George  Dana  Boardman,  July  4,  1825,  and 
sailed  with  him  to  Calcutta.  After  a  few 
months  of  missionary  work  at  Moulmein  thqr 
were  transferred  to  Tavoy,  April  1,  18^, 
where  Mr  Boardman  began  the  first  mission 
among  the  Karens.  After  *the  death  of  her 
husband,  Feb.  11,  1881,  she  continued  her 
missionary  work  among  the  Karens.  June 
10,  1884,  she  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Judson, 
and  for  11  years  was  his  faithful  and  efficient 
assistant  in  all  his  labors.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year  1844  her  physicians  decided  that 
nothing  would  restore  her  health  but  a  long 
sea  voyage.    She  embarked  with  her  husbana 
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and  childrai  April  26,  1845,  but  thoogh  at 
first  she  rallied,  her  strength  rapidly  uiiled, 
and  the  end  came  in  mid-voyage.  Her  char- 
acter was  one  of  singular  grace  and  beauty. 
Her  translation  of  the  Pilgrim's  Prooreu  into 
Burmese,  and  her  hymns  in  that  lanj^age 
are  among  the  best  of  missionary  writings. 
8.  Bmily  Ohubbnok,  b.  in  Eaton,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  22,  1817  ;  d.  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Jane 
1,  1854.  From  early  ^rlhood  she  showed  a 
marked  aptitude  for  literary  pursuits,  and 
became  a  contributor  to  many  of  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  of  the  day  under  the 
pen-name  of  "Fanny  Forester.'^  Many  of 
these  papers  were  afterward  collected  and 
publishea  under  the  title  of  Alderbrook  (Bos- 
ton, 1846^  2  vols.)  She  was  married  to  Dr. 
Judson  June  2,  1846,  sailing  for  Calcutta  the 
same  month,  and  ajriving  there  Nov.  80. 
During  Dr.  Judson's  last  years  at  Maulmain 
she  wia  his  sympathizing  companion,  friend, 
and  helper,  and  her  literary  talents  were  of 
great  aasistanoe  to  him  in  his  work.  After 
Dr.  Judson 's  death  she  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, but  her  health  waa  broken,  and  beyond 
aasistinff  in  the  preparatton  of  Dr.  Way  land's 
biography,  her  labors  were  few.  She  was  a 
woman  of  rare  gifts  of  mind  and  heart.  (See 
Wajland's  Memoir  cf  Jud&on,  New  York, 
1858,  2  vols.  ;  I^fe  cf  AdorUram  Judmm,  by 
his  son,  Edward  Judson,  New  York,  1888 ; 
Knowles'  Life  of  Mrs,  Ann  H,  Judstm,  Boa- 
ton,  1829,  8d  ed.  ;  Memoir  cf  aa/roh  B.  Jud- 
son, by  Emily  G.  Judson,  New  York,  1849 ; 
Eendrick's  Life  and  Letters  of  Emily  (7.  Jud- 
son, New  York,  1861.) 

HeNBT  0.  yBDX>ER. 

JudaoiL  Bdwmrd,  D.D.  (Madison  Univer- 
sity, 1888),  Baptist ;  son  of  Adoniram  and 
Sarah  Boardman  Judson ;  b.  at  Maulmain, 
Burmah,  Dec.  27,  1844 ;  graduated  at  Brown 
University,  1865 ;  principal  of  Townshend 
(Vt.)  Seminary,  1865  ;  professor  of  Latin  and 
modem  languages,  Madison  University,  1867 ; 

nr  of  Baptist  Church,  North  Orange,  N. 
376 ;  Berean  Church.  New  York  City, 
1^1.  He  brought  out  a  life  of  his  father. 
New  York,  1888. 

JnUan  (commonly  styled  the  **  Apostate"), 
Roman  Emperor.  Flavins  dandlna  Julian- 
QB,  b.  at  Constantinople  881  (after  June  26) ; 
d.  during  the  campaign  against  the  Persians, 
June  26,  868  ;  was  a  member  of  the  imperial 
family.  Spared  at  the  accession  of  the  sons 
of  Constantino  in  the  general  murder  of  rela- 
tives with  which  they  signalized  that  event, 
he  was  educated  chiefly  by  Mardonius,  who 
was  only  outwardly  a  Christian,  but  also  by 
Euaebius,  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter  Julian  was  sent  to 
Iboellum  in  Cappadoda,  where  he  lived  in 
great  isolation,  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  porsue  those  studies  in  literature  and  phi- 
kMophy  to  which  he  had  already  become 
matly  attached.  It  is  said  that  he  here  per- 
lormed  the  office  of  '*  reader''  in  the  church  ; 
whether  he  had  been  baptized  or  not  does 
not  appear.  The  year  850  restored  to  Julian 
the  opportunity  of  study  in  Constantinople, 
bat  he  waa  soon  sent  to  Nicomedia,  where  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  famous  Liba- 


nius,  the  rhetorician.  The  influences  of  these 
years  led  him  finally  to  go  over  secretly  to 
pa£[anism  (851).  It  was  not  a  low  paganism 
which  he  adopted,  but  the  higher  pmlosophic 
speculations  of  the  Greeks,  their  poetic  and 
mystic  ideas  as  expressed  in  the  pagan  cultus, 
with  considerable  emphasis  upon  Uie  ancient 
sacrificial  rites,  were  accepted  by  him  with 
deep  enthusiasm.  It  seems  that  he  also  em- 
braced about  this  time  the  purpose  of  reform- 
ing Hellenism  in  such  directions.  But  first 
he  had  to  begin  his  public  life  under  difficult 
circumstanoes.  Gaflus,  his  brother,  who  had 
been  made  Cssar  in  851,  was  executed  h. 
854,  and  Julian  called  to  court.  For  a  short 
time  in  855  he  was  permitted  to  study  in 
Athens,  but  the  following  winter,  having 
been  made  Cffisar,  he  was  sent  to  the  army  in 
Gaul.  Here  he  spent  several  years  in  con- 
stant campaigning,  and  with  distinguiehed 
success,  in  SSO  the  emperor  set  out  to  weaken 
him  by  withdrawing  his  troops,  but  the  troops 
themselves  took  occasion  to  make  him  em- 
peror, and  he  was  finally  obliged  to  march 
against  Constantius.  But  before  they  could 
meet  in  battle  Constantius  died,  and  Julian 
entered  Constantinople  in  December  861  un- 
disputed emperor.  He  had  already  openly 
avowed  his  adhesion  to  the  old  religion,  ana 
had  invoked  the  help  of  the  gods  in  his  march 
against  the  emperor.  He  immediately  began 
efforts  to  re-establish  heathenism  as  the 
privilejged  religion  of  the  state,  and  to  deprive 
Christianity  of  the  advantages  which  it  had 
secured  through  its  establishment.  It  waa 
not  his  policy  to  persecute  Christians,  and 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  persecution 
occurred  during  hia  reign,  though  his  failure 
to  receive  the  support  of  any  party  among  the 
people  rendered  him  irritable  at  the  last,  so 
that  he  approved  of  some  excesses.  In  teucX, 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  large  degree  of  ^iiil- 
osophic  toleration  both  in  temper  and  in 
policy.  In  March,  868,  he  set  out  upon  his 
expedition  against  the  Persians  from  Ajitioch, 
whence  he  never  returned.  The  legend  that 
he  cried  **  Thou  hast  conquered,  Galilean  I" 
has  no  certain  foundation.  He  wrote  several 
works,  including  letters   and  orations  (see 

Sartial  translation  in  Bohn's  series,  Ix>n- 
on,  1888),  the  most  important,  a  work 
against  Christianity,  being  now  lost.  (Beside 
CHbbon  and  Neander,  see  Rode,  Gesehiehte 
der  Beaktion  Kaiser  Julians  ffwen  die  ehrist- 
liehe  Kirehe,  Jena,  1877,  and  Kendall's  IM- 
sean  Essay  upon  Julian^  London,  1879.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Julius  is  the  name  of  8  popes.  1.  887- 
April  12,  853,  a  Roman  by  Mrth ;  took  the 
side  of  Athanasius  in  the  Arian  controversy. 
The  Council  of  Sardica,  848,  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  receive  ap- 
peals from  bishops  who  were  deposed  by 
provincial  synods,  and  act  as  a  superior 
court.  His  lettera  are  found  in  Migne,  Pat» 
Lai,  VIII.  3.  Oct.  81.  1508-Feb.  20,  1518, 
QhiHiano  Bovere,  b.  at  Albizola,  in  the  pres- 
ent province  of  Genoa,  Italy,  of  a  family 
without  name  or  fortune ;  obtained  a  good 
chance  when  his  uncle  became  cardinal  and 
then  pope,  Sixtus  lY.,  and  knew  how  to  im- 
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prove  it.  He  waa  passionate  and  cunning, 
and  became  a  scandal  on  the  papal  throne  by 
his  unscrupulous  diplomacy  and  bloody  wars, 
which  had  no  other  purpose  than  the  exten- 
sion of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  He 
first  formed  the  league  of  Cambray  with 
Spain,  France,  and  Germany  against  Venice, 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  what  he  want- 
ed he  turned  round  and  formed  the  holy 
league  with  Venice  and  Spain  aeainst  France. 
He  was  successful,  however,  in  his  policv,  and 
Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Ferrara  were  adaed  to 
the  papal  dominions.  He  built  the  larger 
part  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  founded  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican,  kept  Bramante, 
Michel  Angelo,  Raphael,  busv  at  work,  and 
left,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  sum  in 
ready  cash  in  the  papal  treasury.  (See  his 
life  by  M.  Brosch,  Gotha,  1878.)  8.  Feb.  7, 
155a  March  23,  1555,  Giovanni  Maxia  del 
Monte,  a  native  of  Rome,  was,  while  cardi- 
nal, a  decided  adversary  of  Charles  V.,  but 
became,  as  pope,  his  most  pliant  tool.  (See 
Balan,  Qifdio  11,  e  Oiulio  IIL,  Mirandola, 
1876.)  C.  P. 

Julius  A^^^"n«j  Siztos,  a  Christian 
scholar  from  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  ; 
b.  in  Libya ;  lived  at  Nicopolis,  Palestine ; 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Heliogabalus  ;  dedi- 
cated a  book  to  Alexander  Severus ;  main- 
tained relations  with  Abgarus  of  Edessa.  Of 
his  writings  a  history  of  the  world,  a  letter  to 
Origen  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  another  to 
Aristides  on  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  Luke 
and  Matthew,  the  remains  are  found  in 
Migne,  PaU  Or,  X. 

Jumpors  is  the  name  given  to  some  Welsh 
Methodists,  who  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century  adopted  dancing  or  Jumping  as  part 
of  thdr  worship.  The  Jumping  followed 
immediatelv  after  the  sermon  and  lasted  for 
hours.  The  phenomenon  is  described  in 
Tyerman,  Life  of  John  Wuley.voX.  it,  p.  480. 

Joniliua,  a  high  official  in  the  civil  admin- 
istration during  the  reign  of  Justinian  ;  lived 
in  Constantinople  and  wrote  in  551  a  work, 
Jnstituta  regularia  dimna  legis  or  De  partibui 
divincB  UgU,  which  is  one  of  the  first  attempts 
in  biblical  introduction.  It  is  found  in  Migne, 
Pat.  Lot.  LXV.,  and  re-edited  by  Kmn, 
Freiburg,  1880. 

Juniper,  a  shrub  of  the  broom  family,  at- 
taining a  height  of  about  12  feet.  The  Arabs 
call  it  retem.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Sinaitic 
penisula,  where  it  is  often  the  only  possible 
£hade  (1  E[ings  xix.  4,  5).  Its  roots  are  thick 
and  made  by  the  Bedouin  into  charcoal,  which 
brings  a  high  price  because  of  its  intense  heat 
•(Ps.  cxx.  4).  In  the  extreme  of  hunger  its 
bitter  roots  may  be  used  as  food  (Job  xxz.  4). 

T.  W.  C. 

Junius,  Franoiscna  (Francois  du  Jon),  b. 
at  Bourges,  Central  France,  1545  ;  d.  at  Ley- 
den,  1602  ;  studied  at  €teneva  ;  was  pastor  at 
Antwerp  ;  almoner  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg  and  at 
Levden.  He  aided  Tremellius  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  and  wrote  a  number  of 
critical  and  polemical  works,  Junii  Opera 


Theologiea,  Geneva,  1607,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Am- 
sterdam, 1882,  edited  by  A.  Kuypers.    C.  P. 

Jnnkin,  Ckorge,  D.D.  (Jefferson  College, 
1888),  LL.D.  (Rutgers  College,  1856),  Pres- 
byterian ;  b.  near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1790  ; 
d.  in  Philadelphia,  May  20, 1868.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  College,  1818 ;  studied 
divinity  under  Dr.  J.  M  Mason ;  beean  to 
preach,  1816 ;  and  held  pastorates  at  Milton 
and  McKwensville,  Pa.  He  was  president  of 
Lafayette  College,  1882-41  and  1844-48 ;  of 
Miami  University,  1841-44,  and  of  Washing- 
ton College,  Lexington,  Va.,  184&>61.  At 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  returned  to  the 
North.  He  was  a  prominent  champion  of 
the  Old  School  theologv,  the  accuser  of 
Albert  Barnes  (1886),  and  moderator  of  the 
Old  School  Assembly  in  1844.  He  wrote  a 
Treatise  on  Justifieation,  Philadelphia,  1889  ; 
Lectures  on  the  Prophecies,  1844  ;  SaJbbatismos 
(1866) ;  a  Commentary  on  Hebretos  (1878),  and 
other  books.  (See  his  life  bv  his  brother, 
D.  X.  Junkin,  Philadelphia,  18'71.) 

F.  M.  B. 

Jurieix  (zhtl'-re-uh),  Pierre,  b.  at  Mer,  near 
Blois,  France,  Dec.  24,  1687 ;  d.  at  Rotter- 
dam, Jan.  11,  1718 ;  studied  at  Saumur, 
Sedan,  Holland,  and  England;  held  various 
positions  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  France, 
but  retired  in  1681  on  account  of  persecutions 
to  Rotterdam,  whence  he  carriea  on  his  in- 
defatigable defence  of  the  Reformed  Church 
and  his  unremitting  attacks  on  its  foes,  espe- 
ciallv  Bossuet.  One  of  his  principal  writing 
is  his  Apologie  pour  la  morale  des  Btfortnes, 
1675  ;  another  is  his  Histcire  du  Calvinisms  et 
ceUe  du  Papisms  mises  en  paraUele,  Rotter- 
dam, 1688.  In  English  have  appeared  his 
Plain  Method  of  Christian  Devotion  (Rotter- 
dam, 1674),  London,  22d  ed.,  1692 ;  Eistory 
of  the  Cmnca  of  Trent  (Geneva,  1682).  1684  ; 
Pastoral  Letter  (1686),  1689  ;  The  Accomplish- 
ment of  the  Scripture  Prophecies  (1686),  1687  ; 
A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  and  Wor- 
ships ,  ,  .  of  the  Church  (Amsterdam,  1704- 
5,  2  pts.).  1705,  2  vols. 

Jurisdiction,  Boolesiastical.    See  Church 

JUBISDIGTION. 

Justice  is  that  principle  which  secures  an 
exact  and  scrupulous  regard  to  the  rights  of 
others.  It  is  counted  as  one  of  the  4  (Ordinal 
virtues  and  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  character 
approved  in  Grod's  Word,  nor  wiU  anything 
else  compensate  for  the  lack  of  it.  Justice 
in  QtcA  is  that  perfection  which  causes  him 
to  render  to  every  one  of  his  creatures  wtiat 
is  due,  and  it  is  so  identified  with  his  being 
that  we  cannot  conceive  of  an  unjust  Goo. 
"  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right  r'  T.  W.  C. 

JustifioatioB  is  a  forensic  term.  It  Is  the 
opposite  of  condemnation  and  means  acquit- 
tal and  vindication  (Deut.  xxv.  1,  cxliii.  2, 
Prov.  xvii.  15).  As  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  that  act  of  Gk)d's  sovereign  grace 
by  which  he  accepts  and  receives  all' who 
believe  in  Christ  as  lust  or  righteous.  It  in- 
cludes the  pardon  of  sins  and  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness  (Eph.  i.  17,  2  Cor. 
V.  19,  21).    The  merits  of  Christ  are  the  only 
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Sound  of  Justification,  and  faith  is  simply 
e  means  by  wliich  those  merits  are  appro- 
priated. Ndther  faith  nor  any  other  act  or 
work  of  the  believing  soul  lumishes  any 
claim  upon  God.  "  Te  are  saved  by  grace. 
"  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus. "  The  moment 
they  beUeve  their  Justification  is  as  perfect  as 
it  can  be,  for  it  is  as  perfect  as  the  infinite 
worthiness  of  the  Redeemer.  Their  sanctifi- 
cation  is  not,  for  it  is  a  progressive  growth  in 
holiness,  which  starting  from  ever  so  small  a 
nucleus  goes  on,  or  should  go  on,  day  by  day, 
ever  becoming  more  full  and  complete.  And 
to  this  the  strongest  motives  are  offered  by 

gratuitous  iustification.  The  soul  engrafted 
to  Christ  is  continually  summoned  by  grati- 
tude and  love  and  consecration  to  pursue  a 
holy  life,  and  having  adoption  into  Qod's 
family,  peace  of  conscience  and  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  has  unusual  facilities 
for  dropping  the  old  nature  and  putting  on 
the  new.  The  Roman  Catholic  divines  men- 
tify  JusUfication  and  sanctiflcation,  and  hence 
make  it  a  progressive  course  consisting  in 
faith  and  good  works.  They  appeal  to  James 
ii.  24,  where  the  apostle  seems  to  exalt  works 
over  faith ;  but  it  is  a  dead  faith  which  re- 
mains alone  and  which  even  the  demons  have 
that  James  opposes,  and  so  do  all  friends  of 
truth.  A  genuine  faith  workeUi  through 
love,  and  must  so  work,  otherwise  it  demon- 
strates its  own  spuriousness.  This  doctrine 
is  ezceedinffly  important.  Luther  called  it 
the  article  by  wmch  the  church  stands  or 
falls.  It  is  the  secret  of  strength,  the  hiding 
of  God's  power.  T.  W.  C. 

Jnstiii  Martyr,  the  first  Christian  writer 
after  the  apostolic  fathers  of  whom  we  have 
adequate  information.  His  martyrdom  oc- 
curred under  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  Rome 
(166  f).  He  was  bom  at  Flavia  Neapolis,  the 
ancient  Shechem,  of  heathen  parents,  and  re- 
ceived a  heathen  education.  He  long  sought 
truth  among  the  different  systems  of  philoso- 
phy without  satisfaction,  till  in  Platonism  he 
seemed  to  find  the  promise  of  a  knowledge 
of  GkMi.  But  meetmff  with  a  Christian,  he 
was  convinced  of  the  unpossibility  of  finding 
Ckxl  himself  by  philosophy,  and  became  a 
Christian,  after  which  event  he  Journeyed 
through  the  world  defending  and  ezplaimng 
ChrisSanity,  going  more  than  once  to  Rome. 

Eusebius  mentions  a  lar^e  number  of  writ^ 
ings  as  belonging  to  Justin,  but  only  three 
have  come  down  to  us,  two  Apologtes  and  the 
DuUogue  with  Trypho,  The  apologies  defend 
Christians  from  tne  charge  of  atneism  and 
secret  crimes  by  setting  forth  their  doctrines 
and  their  life.  The  dialogue  defends  Chris- 
tianity against  Judaism  by  proving  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  Justin  accepts  as  truly 
as  the  Jews,  that  the  new  law  of  Christ  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  law  of  Moses. 
Thus  the  faith  of  the  church  of  Justin's  day 
is  clearly  spread  before  us,  and  the  more  ade- 
quately* inasmuch  as  Justin  always  attempts 
to  present  the  common  faith  of  all  Christians. 
Over  against  the  transitory,  material,  and  im- 
perfect world,  he  taught  the  existence  of  a 
single,  spiritual  God,  possessed  of  all  perfec* 


tions,  underived  in  being,  the  creator  of  all' 
things  and  the  former  of  the  world,  who  was' 
actuated  in  the  creation  and  in  all  his  subse- 
quent dealings  with  his  creatures  by  the  spirit 
of  love.  Here  is  no  special  advance  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  But 
Justin  sets  forth  for  tne  first  time,  clearly, 
the  doctrine  of-  the  Logos.  Qod  (who  had 
from  eternity  wisdom  in  himself)  before  his 
works,  and  as  the  beginning  of  the  same, 
begat  of  himself,  by  an  act  of  nis  will,  a  Son,, 
who  was  another  God,  numerically  distinct, 
and  yet  not  separate  from  himself.  By  this; 
Son  God  created  the  worlds,  reveded  him- 
self in  the  prophets  and  in  the  Scriptures, 
appeared  unto  the  patriarchs  and  others  in 
the  theoi^anies,  was  eraciously  present  in  all 
men,  produced  everything  good  in  the  world, 
till  at  last  this  Son  was  miraculously  bom  of 
a  virfi^,  and  as  a  Saviour  lived  and  died  In 
our  behalf.  The  marks  of  crude  thinking 
are  evident  in  the  doctrine  at  this  stage.  The 
New    Testament    writings    are   extensively 

a  noted  by  Justin,  but  never  as  authority  in 
le  sense  in  which  he  continually  employs 
the  Old.  The  central  importance  oi  the 
death  of  Christ  is  fully  taught,  but  no  theory 
of  this,  or  of  faith,  or  of  free  will  could  b!e 
expected  at  that  time,  and  is  not  found.  But 
Justin  and  his  associates  succeeded  in  their 
object  of  making  Christianity  intelligible  to 
educated  Greeks  and  in  commending  it  to 
them.  Justin's  works  are  translated  in  the 
AfUe-Nicene  Fhthen,  Christian  Literature 
Company  ed.,  vol.  i.  (See  Semisch,  Jtutin 
der  jfdrtyrer,  Breslau,  1840-42.  2  vols,,  and 
Hamack,  Dogmenaeuhichte.  vol.  i.,  pp.  872- 
422  ;  also  G.  T.  Purves,  lutimarw  of  JuHin 
Maria/r  to  Early  Chriitianity,  New  York,  . 
18893  F.  H.  F. 

Justinian,  Roman  emperor  ;  b.  at  Tauresi- 
um,  nivricum.  May  11,  488  ;  d.  at  Constanti- 
nople, Nov.  14,  665.  He  was  adopted  by  his 
Uncle  Justin,  and  when  he  had  become  em- 
peror tiie  nephew  acquired  at  once  great  in- 
fluence. He  acceded  to  the  throne  in  527. 
His  greatest  work  was  the  preparation  by 
means  of  commissions  of  what  is  known  aa 
the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  containingthe  bodies 
of  the  Imperial  and  earlier  laws  of  Kome,  and 
an  elementary  treatise  upon  law,  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian.  His  own  chief  personal 
interest  was,  however,  in  theology,  and  hia 
ecclesiastical  activity  was  extensive  and 
varied.  He  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Monophysite  party  by  first  purging  the  Greek 
(]lhurdi  of  all  suspicion  of  complicity  with 
the  heresy,  and  then  by  persuading  or  com- 
pelling the  Monophysitic  oishops  to  give  up 
their  views.  It  was  with  this  purpose  that 
he  engaged  in  the  controversy  of  the  Three 
Chapters  (q.  v.).  But  at  the  dose  of  his  career 
Justmian  himself  fell  into  heresy  by  embrac- 
ing the  doctrine  that  the  flesh  of  (Jhrist  was 
incorruptible  and  incapable  of  all  weakness. 
Justinian  also  persecuted  heathens.  He 
closed  the  famous  schools  of  Athens.  He 
was  so  severe  upon  the  Montanists  in  Phrygia 
and  the  Samaritans  in  Palestine  as  to  lead  to 
revolts  in  both  cases.  The  alienation  of 
Monophysitic  Egypt  and  Syria  by  Justinian's 
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methods  may  in  part  explain  tbelr  ready  con- 
quest by  the  Mohammedans.  (Eng.  trans, 
of  his  WOTks  by  J.  B.  Movie,  Oxford,  1888, 
■2  vols.;  of  the  InsHtute$  by  T.  C.  Sandars, 
London,  1874,  7th  ed.,  1888.  See  P.  A.  Isam- 
berl,  Vie  de  JusHnen,  Paris,  1856,  2  vols.) 

P.  H.  P. 

Jiiv«ncua,  Oi^  V«itias  Alinilim.  a  Span- 
iard by  birth  and  a  presbyter  of  his  native 
church,  wrote  about  880  a  Historia  ewjtngelica 
in  8288  Latin  hexameters,  which  was  Ughlv 
appreciated  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is 
found  in  Migne,  Fat,  Lot,  XIX, 

K 

Kaabah,  Th«i  This  structure,  without  any 
historical  or  symbolical  significance,  is  much 
older  than  Mohammed,  and  probably  a  rem- 
nant of  old  Arabian  heathenism,  just  9fi  the 
black  stone,  which  is  devoutly  kissed  by  the 
pilgrims,  certainlv  is  an  old  fetish.  Diodorus 
spmks  of  it  as  tne  Pantheon  of  the  Arabs. 
Mohammed  purged  it  of  its  heathenish  idol- 
atry and  turned  Into  a  sacred  shrine,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Mohanmiedan  world,  to  which  all 
Moslems  address  their  prayers  and  direct  their 
pilgrimages.  It  stands  in  the  court  of  the 
great  mosque  at  Mecca,  and  consists  of  an 
oblong  structure  about  40  feet  high,  with  no 
windows,  but  with  a  door  raised  7^  feet  from 
the  ground,  built  of  irregular  blocks  of  stone, 
among  which  is  inserted  the  black  stone,  a 
piece  of  volcanic  basalt,  set  in  silver.  (See 
burton,  Medinah  and  Mecca,  Lc.  ;  Keane,  Siso 
MorUhe  in  Mecca,  Lc.) 

Ka'-desh  {holy),  or  Kadesh-Bamea,  called 
also  Bnmishpat  (Qen.  xiv.  7)  and  Merlbah 
Kadesh  (£zek.  xlvii.  19),  the  name  of  a  foun- 
tain, a  city,  and  the  desert  round  it  (Ps.  sdx. 
8).  Its  precise  location  has  not  been  identi- 
fied until  of  late  years.  Robinson  put  it  at 
Ain  el  Weibeh,  near  the  pass  of  Supha,  and 
Dean  Stanley  in  or  near  Petra,  but  Kowland 
and  Palmer  at  Ain  Oadie,  on  the  border  of 
the  Negeb,  hi  the  desert  of  M  Tih,  about  40 
miles  south  of  Beer-sheba.  This  last-men- 
tioned identification  has  been  established  by 
the  personal  investigation  of  Dr.  H.  CHay 
Trumbull,  whose  volume  on  the  sublect  was 
issued  in  1888.  The  place  was  visited  by  the 
Israelites  soon  after  tney  left  Sinai,  and  from 
here  they  sent  spies  into  Canaan,  who,  when 
they  returned.  Drought  an  evil  report,  and 
murmuring  broke  out  among  the  i)eople 
(Num.  xiu.,  xiv.).  Then  foUowed  the  great 
penal  wandering  in  the  desert,  at  the  close  of 
which,  40  years  after  the  Exodus,  the  people 
once  more  encamped  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  1). 
Here  Miriam  died  and  was  buried,  and  here 
Moses  smote  the  rock  and  called  forth  water 
for  the  thirsty  people.  From  this  point  Israel 
commenced  the  march  which  brought  them 
to  the  plains  of  Moab  at  Jericho.  (See  H.  C. 
Trumbull,  Kadesh  Bamea,  New  York,  1884 
[1888].  T.  W.  C. 

Kalkar,  Ohxlstian  AndrMs  Bamian,  Ph.D. 
(Kiel,  1888),  D.D.  (Copenhagen,  1886),  Lu- 
theran ;  b.  in  Stockholm,  Nov.  27, 1802  ;  d.  in 


Copenhagen,  Feb.  2,  1886 ;  was  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  rabbi ;  studied  first  Jurisprudence, 
then,  after  his  conversion,  theology  in  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  ;  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Western  Europe  ;  was  appointed 
pastor  of  Glasaxe,  near  Copenhagen,  1848 ; 
retired  and  settled  in  Copenhagen,  1868 ;  was 
a  member  of  the  examining  h(Mid  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  the  founder  of  the  Danish  Mission 
Societv,  1860  ;  president  of  the  Conference  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Ck>penhagen, 
1884,  etc.  He  published  in  Danish  a  trans- 
lation  of  the  Bible,  1847,  8  vols.,  with  iUus- 
trations,  several  works  on  biblical  history 
and  Danish  church  history,  a  commentary  to 
the  Old  Testament,  etc.,  and  in  Danish  and 
German,  Die  ewingeliechen  MiseianebeetrUmn- 
gen  in  uneeren  Tagen,  Erlangen,  1867;  Qe- 
echichte  der  rlfmieeh-katltaliechen  Mission,  Er- 
langen, 1867  ;  Geschiehte  der  christUehen  Mis- 
sion unter  den  Briden,  Otitersloh,  1870-81, 
2  vols.,  etc.  C-  P. 

Kaaty  ZBBJBaniiel,  b.  at  Kdnigsberg,  Prus- 
sia, April  22,  1724 ;  d.  there,  Feb.  12,  1804  ; 
studied  first  theolo^,  afterward  phllosophv 
and  mathematics  m  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  there  in  1770.  He  remained  un- 
married and  led  a  very  quiet,  regular,  some- 
what pedantic  life,  but  was,  in  aU  social  rela* 
tions,  not  onlv  a  man  of  strict  duty,  but  also 
a  generous  friend  and  a  pleasant  companion. 

His  system,  which  denotes  a  deciidve  turn 
in  the  lustory  of  modem  philosophy,  is  alter- 
nately designated  as  criticism  and  transcen- 
dentalism. The  former,  because  in  his  Ori- 
ti^  of  Pure  Reason  he  subjected  the  human 
mmd  to  a  searching  investigation,  and  proved 
that  the  thing  itself  is  utterlv  inaccessible  to 
us,  and  what  knowledge  we  nave  of  it  is  con- 
ditioned bv  tiie  inborn  organization  of  our 
understanaing.  The  latter,  because  in  his 
Critique  of  Fta^icdl  Reason  he  demonstrated 
the  existence  in  the  human  conscience-^that 
is,  in  the  natural  relation  between  man  and 
Gkxi— of  a  **  categorical  imperative"  which  is 
transcendent  to  all  analjrsis  and  yet.  by  its 
very  presence,  authoritative  to  the  will.  Hoth 
characterizations,  however,  give  some  hints 
with  respect  to  what  his  Bdigion  within  the 
Boundaries  of  Pure  Reason  contains.  The 
latter  book  was  published  in  1793,  and  brought 
its  author  a  cabinet  ordinance  from  Friednch 
Wilhelm  II.,  which  forbade  him  to  publish 
anything  more  concerning  things  religious. 
Rdigion  is  here  made  an  appendix  to  morals* 
useful  as  a  means  bv  which  to  combat  what 
is  evil  in  the  world,  but  losing  its  impor- 
tance as  the  true,  moral  standard  becomes  re- 
alized. The  Christian  dogmas  are  not  denied* 
but  the^  are  accepted  omy  as  "postulates'* 
of  practical  reason.  There  is  an  iaeal  of  man 
in  general  without  which  individual  man 
cannot  save  himself  from  sin,  not  be  bom 
anew,  not  rise  morally.  To  call  that  ideal 
the  Son  of  Qod  is  very  proper.  To  believe 
that  it  has 'been  realizea  by  any  one  indi- 
vidual being  can  do  no  harm.  But  it  cannot 
be  proved,  and  even  if  it  could  that  would 
add  nothing  to  the  impressiveness  and  au- 
thority of  the  IdeaL 
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Wluto  Kant's  influence  on  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  his  age  was  very  great,  his  influence 
on  its  religious  deyelopment  was,  of  course, 
▼ery  small.  But  it  must  not  be  taken  for 
granted  that  he  in  anj  way  worked  into  the 
hands  of  rationalism.  On  the  contrary,  Uioee 
who  ma^  be  considered  as  his  theological  rep- 
resentatives— Wegscheider,  Paulus,  Ammon, 
etc. — found  through  him  a  way  out  of  ration- 
alism. (See  Die  BeligiontUhrs  KaiUs,  Jena, 
1874  ;  P.  Bridei,  LaphilaaopMe  de  la  religion 
de  Kant,  Lausanne,  1876.) 

There  are  three  editions  of  his  collected 
works  in  German.  Translated  into  English 
are,  MeUfphyaice  of  Ethiee,  1886  (rep.,  1870), 
and  ReUgion  within  the  Boundary  of  Pure 
Beason,  1888,  by  Semple,  Edinburgh ;  Ori- 
tique  of  Pare  Beaeon,  by  Meiklejohn,  London, 
1868,  and  Max  Miiller,  London,  1882,  2  vols.  ; 
Critique  of  Praetieal  Beaeon,  by  Abbott,  Lon- 
don, 1878,  n.e.,  1881.  C.  P. 

Karaites,  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  who,  rejecting 
the  Talmud  and  the  Hidrash  as  the  work  of 
man,  hold  onl^  such  ordinances  and  laws  as 
come  from  a  simple  and  natural  exegesis  of 
Scripture  to  be  binding  upon  the  community. 
They  began  at  Bagdad  in  the  8th  century, 
and  sprrad  over  the  East  and  in  the  regions 
around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  great 
rapidity.  They  are  now,  however,  found 
omy  in  small  numbers  in  Southern  Russia, 
Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria.  Having  set  a^e 
'*  rabbinical"  traditions,  thev  developed  a  new 
traditional  system  of  their  own.  Prayer, 
fasting,  pilgrimages  to  Hebron  are  the  points 
to  which  they  pay  the  greatest  attention. 
Their  general  conduct  has  oeen  allowed  even 
by  their  antagonists  to  be  of  the  highest 
moral  standaro.  They  produced  an  extensive 
Hebrew  literature,  cousistingof  works  on  the- 
ology, philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  medicine.  The  greater  part  of  this  has 
been  lost,  and  what  remains  is  for  the  most 
part  buried  in  great  libraries.  The  library  of 
Leyden  was  lonff  the  richest  in  manuscripts 
and  printed  wonks  of  the  Karaites,  but  it  is 
now  surpassed  by  that  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  has  the  large  and  valuable  collection 
made  by  Firkowitsch  and  bought  by  the  em- 
pcrw.  T.  W.  C. 

KarlsUdt  (karl'-stat).  Andreas  Rudolf 
Bodanstein,  b.  at  Karhtadt,  Franoonia,  a 
few  years  before  1488 ;  d.  at  Basel,  in  1541  ; 
studied  in  Italy ;  settled  at  Wittenberg,  in 
1504,  and  became  professor  of  theology  in 
the  university  in  1508.  He  considered  him- 
self the  ornament  of  the  university,  one  of 
the  leading  theologians  of  the  age,  but  he 
belonged  entirely  to  the  old  school.  His  van- 
ity, however,  superficiality  and  impetuosity 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  jump  from  one  ex- 
treme into  another,  and  when  be  could  not 
command  Luther,  he  became  his  humble  ser- 
vant. From  scholasticism  he  turned  to  mys- 
ticism, and  while  Luther  was  at  Wartburg 
be  brought  the  city  of  Wittenberg  into  a  most 
dangerous  state  of  uproarious  excitement. 
On  Xiuther's  return  he  was  expelled,  1522, 
but  the  next  year  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
renew  his  reformatory  experiments  at  (Jrla- 
m&nde.    Scenes  took  place  which  reminded 


of  Thomas  Mtkntzer  and  the  Anabaptists,  and 
he  was  again  expelled.  Accused  of  being  in 
connection  not  only  with  the  Anabaptists 
but  also  with  the  peasant  insurrection,  he 
was  sorely  persecuted,  and  wandered  about 
from  place  to  place  until  he  finally  found  an 
asylum  in  Switzerland,  by  siding  with  Zwingli 
and  attac^ng  Luther  in  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  Lord's  Supper.  In  1584  he  was 
made  professor  of  theology  at  Basel.  There 
is  no  collected  edition  or  his  works,  but  a 
complete  list  of  them  is  found  in  Rotermund, 
Brneuertee  Andenken,  Bremen,  1818.  His 
life  was  written  by  Jftger,  Stuttgart,  1856. 

C.  P. 

Kaya^  John,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1815),  bish- 
op of  Lmcoln  ;  b.  at  Hammersmith,  London, 
1788  ;  d.  at  Lincoln,  Feb.  19,  1858.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
became  master  of  it,  1814 ;  regius  professor 
of  divinity,  1816;  bishop  of  Bristol,  1820, 
and  of  Lincoln,  1827.  Besides  charges,  etc.. 
he  wrote  on  Tertullian,  Cambridge,  1825,  5th 
ed.,  1845 ;  Justin  Martyr,  London,  1829 ; 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  1835  ;  Athanasius  and 
the  Council  of  Niccea,  1858.  and  the  Ootem- 
ment  and  Diecipline  of  the  Cliurch  during^  the 
Firet  Three  Centuries,  1855.  F.  M.  B. 

Keaoh,  Benjamin,  Particular  Baptist ;  b. 
at  Stokehaman,  Bucks,  England,  Feb.  29, 
1640 ;  d.  at  Horsleydown,  Southwark,  Lon- 
don, Julv  18,  1704.  He  was  a  London  pastor 
from  16o8,  and  endured  persecution  for  his 
opinions.  Of  his  quaint  devotional  books  the 
best  known  is  Travels  of  True  Oodlinese,  1688, 
which,  with  its  companion.  Progress  of  Sin, 
exists  in  modem  editions.  New  York,  1881, 
London,  1846  and  1849.  He 'wrote  also,  in 
prose,  Tropologia,  London,  1681,  rep.,  1858 
and  1856;  A  Golden  Mine  Opened,  1694; 
Oospel  Mysteries  Unveiled,  1701,  2  vols,  fol., 
rep.,  1856 ;  and  in  verse,  Sion  in  Distress, 
1682  ;  Glorious  Lover,  1686  ;  Spiritual  Melody, 
and  others.  (See  his  memoir,  by  Dr.  H.  Mal- 
com,  New  York,  1881,  in  the  edition  of 
Travels  of  True  Godliness,)  F.  M.  B. 

Kebl*,  John,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Fairford,  25  m.  s.e.  of  Gloucester,  England, 
April  25,  1792 ;  d.  at  Bournemouth,  Hants, 
^larch  29,  1866.  His  father  prepared  him 
for  Oxford,  where  he  entered  Corpus  Christi 
College,  1806,  and  graduated  with  double 
first  class  honors,  1810.  In  April,  1811,  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel ;  here  he  was  as- 
sociated with  Whately  and  Arnold,  and  be- 
came intimate  with  Pusey  and  Newman.  He 
was  ordained  deacon,  1815,  and  priest,  1816  ; 
tutor  at  Oriel,  1818-28  ;  curate  to  his  father, 
1823,  and  at  Hursley,  Hampshire,  1825  ;  vicar 
of  Hursley,  1885.  He  was  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford,  1831-41,  succ^ecung  Dean  Milman. 
His  sermon  on  National  Apostasy,  preached 
from  the  University  pulpit  July  14, 1833,  was 
called  forth  by  the  suppression  of  ten  Irish 
bishoprics ;  that  day,  says  Dr.  Newman, 
'*  I  have  ever  considered  and  kept  as  the  start 
of  the  religious  movement  of  1888. "  In  that 
movement  (popularly  called  Tractarian,  Pu- 
seyite.  Newmanite,  etc.).  Keble  took  a  promi- 
nent part.  After  Newman  he  was  the  chief 
contnbutor  to  Lyra   Apostoliea,    1836 ;    he 
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wrote  8  (Nos.  4,  18,  40,  62,  54,  57,  60,  89)  of 
the  famous  Tracts  for  the  Times,  and  saw  and 
approved  the  numuscript  of  No.  90,  which 
closed  the  series  in  1841  and  occasioned  an 
uproar.  Newman's  secession  to  Rome  was  a 
deep  grief  to  Keble ;  with  Pusey  he  came 
resolutely  to  the  front,  and  assumed  the  task 
of  defending  and  applying  their  principles 
within  the  English  Church,  and  counselling 
those  who  had  followed  them  thus  far  to  go 
no  farther.  His  ecclesiastidsm  was  consist- 
ent and  unflinching  ;  the  beauty  of  his  char- 
acter did  much  to  reconcile  opponents  to  his 
extreme  position ;  Uiey  might  abhor  the 
views,  they  could  not  but  respect  and  admire 
the  man.  Keble's  reputation  as  a  poet  rests 
upon  his  Christian  Year,  which  appeared 
without  his  name  at  Oxford,  1827,  2  vols. 
Within  half  a  century  some  400,000  copies 
were  sold ;  no  other  devotional  poet  smce 
George  Herbert  has  been  nearlv  so  popular  in 
the  English  Church.  The  object  of  the  vol- 
ume was  to  help  toward  "  a  sober  standard 
of  feeling,"  in  tune  with  the  Praver-Book, 
**  in  matters  of  practical  religion  ;  perhaps 
its  chief  charm  was  tliat  it  so  faithiully  re- 
flected the  modest,  delicate,  ethereal,  and  lov- 
ing spirit  of  the  writer.  Of  less  fame  and 
vsSue  are  his  Metrical  Version  of  t7ie  Psalter, 
Oxford,  1889 ;  Lyra  Innocentium,  Oxford 
(1846),  and  Miscellaneous  Poems  (posthumous), 
London,  1869.  His  most  precious  composi- 
tion is  "  Sun  of  my  soul  "  (1827).  In  prose 
he  wrote  Prcelectiones  Aeademica  (lectures  on 
poetry),  1844,  2  vols.;  Eucharistical  Adora- 
tion, 1857  ;  a  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson,  1868  ; 
Sermons,  collected  in  11  vols.,  1876-80 ;  Oc- 
easional  Papers  and  Reviews,  1877  ;  Studia 
Sacra,  1877  ;  Outlines  of  Instruction  or  Medi- 
tation, 1880  ;  and  prepared  the  best  edition  of 
Hooker's  works,  1886.  His  Memoir,  by  Sir 
J.  T.  Coleridge,  appeared  in  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1869.  Keble  College,  at  Oxford,  is  a 
fitting  memorial  of  the  reverential  affection 
with  which  he  impressed  many.  His  last 
years  were  spent  at  Bournemouth  for  his 
wtfe's  health,  and  there  he  died  from  a  par- 
alytic stroke.  F.  M.  B. 

Ke'-deah  (sanctuary,  a  fortified  and  liCviti- 
cal  citv  of  refuse  in  N^aphtali  (Josh.  xlx.  87, 
xxi.  82).  Here  Barak  was  bom,  and  here  the 
forces  were  assembled  to  fight  with  Sisera 
(Judges  iv.  6.  10^.  It  was  ravaged  by  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  (2  Kmgs  xv.  29).  It  is  now  a 
small  village,  Kades,  10  miles  north  of  Safed, 
surrounded  with  ruins.  T.  W.  C. 

KeU  (kile),  Johann  Oarl  Friedxloh,  Lie. 
Theol.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  (University  of  Beriin, 
1882, 1834,  and  1888),  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Oehiitz, 
Saxony,  Feb.  26, 1807  ;  d.  at  ROdlitz,  Saxony, 
Feb.  26,  1888 ;  studied  at  Dorpat,  1827-80, 
and  Berlin,  1881-88  ;  became  privat  docent  at 
Dorpat,  1^  ;  professor  extraordinarv,  1888  ; 
ordinaiy  professor,  1889  ;  and  retired  as  pro- 
fessor emeritus  to  Leipzig,  1859.  Among  his 
works  are  Biblische  Archaologie,  Franldort, 
1857 ;  commentaries  on  the  historical  and 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
translated  in  Clark's  Library,  etc. 

K«im  (kime).  Sari  Th«odor,  Ph.D.  (Ta- 
bingen,   1847?),  D.D.  {hon„   I860?);   b.   at 


Stuttffart,  Dec.  17, 1825 ;  d.  at  Giesaen,  Nov. 
17,  1878 ;  studied  theology  at  Ttibxngen  and 
Bonn ;  was  appointed  i)astor  of  Esslineen, 
Wiirtemberg,  1856  ;  and  professor  of  theology 
hi  Zurich,  1860,  and  in  Qiessen,  1878.  He 
was  essentiallv  a  historian.  A  series  of 
monographs  ri851-60)  on  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  Suabia  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. But  after  settling  at  Zurich  ne  changed 
his  field.  He  concentrated  his  energv  on 
the  origin  of  Christianity,  more  espedauy  on 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  here  he  produced  some- 
thing decisive,  the  standard  representation 
from  his  standpoint— rationalistic,  but  with 
deep  roots  down  in  a  tender  conscience,  and 
with  reverence.  The  first  monomph.  Die 
mensehUche  Entwickelung  Jeeu  Qhruti,  ap- 
peared, Zurich,  1860 ;  then  followed  Die  ge- 
schiehtliche  WUrde  Jesu,  Zurich,  1864,  and  Der 
geschichtliche  Christus,  Zurich,  1865,  8d  ed., 
1866 ;  and  finally  came  Jesu  of  NoMareth  and 
the  National  Life  of  Israel,  l^rich,  1867-72, 
8  vols.,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1878-82,  6  vols. 
He  published  also  Predigten,  Stuttgart,  1861- 
62,  2  vols. ;  Aus  dem  Urchristentum,  Zurich, 
1878.  To  his  Bom  und  das  Christentum, 
Berlin,  1881,  H.  Zie^ler,  his  literary  executor, 
added  a  memoir  of  nis  life.  C.  P. 

Keith,  Alexander,  D.D.  (  ),  Scottish 

Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeen- 
shire, 1791  ;  d.  at  Buxton,  82  m.  n.w.  of 
Derby,  Feb.  7,  1880.  He  became  minister  of 
St.  Cyrus,  Kincarolineshire,  in  1816,  but  de- 
voted most  of  his  life  to  litenury  pursuits. 
His  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Be- 
ligion,  derived  from  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of 
Prophecy,  Edinburgh,  1824,  was  extremely 
popular,  and  drew  largely  on  the  accounts  of 
recent  travellers  in  Bible  lands.  Of  similar 
general  character,  but  less  eminently  success- 
ful, were  Signs  of  the  Times,  1882,  2  vols.  ; 
D^nonstration  of  the  Truth  of  OhristianUy, 
1888 ;  The  Land  of  Israel,  1848 ;  Harmony 
of  Prophecy,  1851  ;  and  History  and  Destine 
of  the  World  and  of  the  Church,  1861.  By 
also  published  replies  to  Elliott's  Harm  Apoca- 
lyptica  and  to  some  parts  of  Stanley's  Binai 
and  Palestine.  He  was  one  of  the  committee 
sent  bv  the  Kirk,  in  1889,  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  Oriental  Jews,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Free  Church,  in  1843. 

F.  M.  B. 

Keith,  O«orge.  a  Quaker  sectary ;  b.  in 
Aberdeen  about  1640 ;  d.  at  Edburton,  Sus- 
sex, about  1714.  He  was  educated  for  the 
Scottish  Church,  but  joined  the  Friends  about 
1664,  and  was  associated  with  Barclay  and 
Penn  In  defending  their  principles.  Impris- 
oned, 1684,  for  preaching,  he  went  to  America ; 
was  surveyor- general  of  East  Jersey,  168Ch-88 ; 
taught  in  Philadelphia,  and  disputed  with  the 
Matners,  but  soon  attacked  the  beliefs  of  his 
coreligionists  as  unsound ;  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  was  denounced  by  Penn  as  an  apostate, 
and  condemned  bv  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
Hereon  he  formed,  a  body  of  "  Christifux 
Quakers"  or  Keithians.  Entering  the  Church 
of  England,  he  was  sent  to  America  as  a  mis- 
sionary,  and  in  1702-5  converted  and  baptized 
many  Quakers.  From  1706  he  was  rector  of 
Edburton.    Bishop  Burnet  pronounced  him 
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the  most  learned  of  (Quakers.  His  Standard 
of  the  Quakers  MBomiJied,  London,  1703,  was 
an  answer  to  Barclay's  Apology.     F.  M.  B. 

Kelly,  Thomas.  CongregationaHst ;  b.  near 
Athy,  12  m.  s.  of  KilcUure,  Ireland,  in  1769  ; 
d.  were.  May  14,  1855.  He  graduated  at 
Dublin  University ;  was  ordained,  1792,  but 
inhibited  by  the  aix^hbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
became  a  oissenter,  engaging  in  evangelistic 
work  and  building  many  chapels.  His 
Bymn»,  which  appeared  in  at  least  8  editions, 
1804-^,  number  near  800 ;  they  are  simple 
and  fervent,  and  especiaUy  strong  on  the  ex- 
altation of  Christ  and  the  spread  of  his  king- 
dom. During  his  life  they  were  more  ex- 
tensively employed  than  those  of  any  other 
writer  of  the  present  century,  unless  James 
Montgomery,  and  many  of  mem  are  still  in 
use.  F.  M.  B. 

Keltic  Ohnrch.    See  Celtic  Chubch. 

Ktimpi%  Thomas  L  the  author  of  the 
famous  Imita/tion  of  Chrut;  b.  at  Kempen, 
in  the  bishopric  of  Colonic,  1880 ;  d.  at 
Zwolle,  July  25,  1471.  His  surname  was 
Haemercken  T"  little  hammer").  His  father 
and  mother  lived  in  humble  circumstances. 
His  brother  John  was  a  friend  of  Qerharrl 
Qroot,  and  belonged  to  the  founders  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  (q.v.).  He 
establidied  the  monastery  of  3It.  St.  Agnes 
near  Zwolle,  and  Thomas,  who  at  the  age  of 
13  had  gone  to  the  famous  school  at  Deventer, 
was  transferred  here  in  1899.  Thomas  had 
aheady  rained  a  proficiency  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing booKs,  and  the  poverty  of  the  monastexy 
kept  him  at  this  employment  most  of  his  life. 
TIU  1406  he  remained  in  the  novitiate,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1414.  At  this  time  he 
wrote  the  treatise  upon  the  communion  which 
constitutes  the  fourth  book  of  the  Imitation. 
His  life  was  uneventful,  though  filled  with 
busy  labors  as  preacher,  confessor,  copvist, 
writer.  Twice  he  was  made  superior  of  his 
monastery,  but  he  preferred  the  quiet  routine 
of  his  studies.  He  was  of  a  contemplative, 
spiritual  nature,  and  this  was  the  chiei:  source 
whence  he  drew  his  ereat  book. 

The  Imitation  itself,  which  arose  gradually, 
and  was  often  revised  by  the  author,  is  anon- 
ymous. It  is  composed  of  4  books :  1.  Ad- 
monitions useful  for  a  spiritual  life.  2.  Ad- 
monitions concerning  inward  things.  8.  Of 
internal  consolation.  4.  A  devout  exhortation 
to  the  holy  communion.  The  division  into 
chapters  and  paragraphs  was  made  by  Thomas 
himself,  as  well  as  the  punctuation,  which, 
with  the  parallelism  of  the  sentences  and  the 
rhythm  and  even  rhvme  of  the  whole,  shows 
that  the  structure  of  the  work  is  poetic.  It 
should  be  specially  noted  that  it  was  not  de- 
siloed  as  a  book  of  devotion  for  Christians  in 
general,  but  for  the  inmates  of  a  monastery. 
Neither  is  it  a  treatise,  nor  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  a  theme.  It  is  rather  a  collection  of 
useful  suggestions  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
in  the  fathers,  particularly  Augustine  and 
Bernard,  in  the  classics  and  elsewhere,  which, 
illuminated  by  experience,  were,  with  the 
added  suggestions  of  actual  life,  loosely 
thrown  together  under  appropriate  heads  for 
the  advantage  of  the  brethren. 


Since  the  book  is  anonymous,  and  since 
Thomas  is  well  known  to  have  been  an  indus- 
trious copyist,  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
he  really  wrote  the  Imitation,  It  has  been 
ascribecl  to  several  others,  and  particularly  to 
Qerson.  '  But  the  following  grounds  are  de- 
cisive for  Thomas  a  Eempis :  1.  Direct  wit- 
nesses among  contemporaries,  of  whom  5  ex- 
pressly ascribe  the  work  to  him.  The  first 
collector  of  Gerson's  works  says  it  was  not 
Gerson's,  but  Thomas's.  2.  Autograph  manu- 
scripts, of  which  one  at  least  has  corrections 
which  no  one  but  the  author  would  allow 
himself.  8.  Citations  which  mention  Thomas 
as  the  author.  4.  Various  internal  reasons, 
such  as  the  citations,  the  Germanisms,  and 
similarity  to  other  writings  of  Thomas.  Its 
date  is  the  years  previous  to  1421. 

There  were  numerous  other  writings  of 
Thomas,  of  the  same  general  character,  and 
of  no  special  present  interest 

The  best  critical  edition  is  that  of  Hirsche, 
Berlin,  1874,  after  the  autograph  of  1441.  It 
has  been  translated  into  many  lan^ages,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  religious  works. 
The  only  edition  in  English  treating  it  as  poetry 
is  Jfustca  eedesiastiea  (anoDjmously  edited), 
London  and  New  York,  1889.        F.  H.  F. 

Ken,  Thomaa,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1684),  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells ;  b.  at  Berkhampstead, 
Hertfordshire,  July,  1687 ;  d.  at  Longleat, 
Somersetshire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Weymouth, 
March  19,  1711.  He  entered  Winchester  Col- 
lege, 1652,  and  Oxford,  1656 ;  became  fellow 
ofNew  College,  1657  ;  B.A.,  1661 ;  and  was 
ordained,  1662.  After  holding  three  succes- 
sive livings  he  returned,  in  1672,  to  Winches- 
ter as  prebendary  ;  here  he  wrote  his  hymns 
and  put  forth  his  Manual  of  Prayers,  1674. 
A  visit  to  Rome  in  1674  confirmed  his  Angli- 
can principles.  He  was  chaplain  to  Marv, 
princess  of  Orange,  1679,  and  to  Charles  II., 
1680,  who,  in  16^,  appointed  him  to  the 
vacant  see  of  Bath  and  WeUs,  as  **  the  good 
little  man  that  refused  his  lodging  to  poor 
Nell "  (Gwynn).  He  was  consecrated,  Jan. 
25,  1685,  and  soon  after  ministered  faithfully 
to  the  kinfi^  in  his  last  hours.  He  was  one  of 
the  illu8trK)us  7  bishops  who  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  June  8,  1688,  for  refusing  to 
read  the  "  Declaration  of  Indulgence  of 
James  II.  Refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  William  and  Mary,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  see  in  1691.  On  the  death  of 
his  successor,  Dr.  Kidder,  in  1708  he  was 
urged  to  resume  his  diocese,  but  refused. 
He  was  an  eloquent  preacher  ;  his  character, 
says  Macaulay,  "  approached  as  near  as  hu- 
man infirmity  permits  to  the  ideal  perfection 
of  Christian  virtue. ' '  His  lofty  independence 
and  saintly  purity  have  kept  his  memory 
green  ;  his  momlug  and  evening  hymns,  with 
their  doxology,  have  been  familiar  to  every 
worshipphig  assemblv  for  near  200  years. 
His  Ivems,  in  4  vols.,  appeared,  London, 
1721 ;  selections  from  them  exist  in  recent 
editions.  His  prose  works  were  edited  by 
J.  T.  Round  in  1  vol.,  London,  1838.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  W.  Hawkins,  Lon- 
don, 1718 ;  W.  L.  Bowles,  1880,  2  vols.  ; 
J.  L.  Anderdon,  1851,  2d  ed.,  1862  ;  and 
E.  H.  Plumptre,  1886.  2  vols,        F.  M.  B. 
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XMidriok,  Anhel  Olark,  D.D.  (Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.  T.,  1845),  LL.D.  (Lewis- 
burg  University,  Lewisburff,  Pa.,  1870),  Bap- 
tist;  b.  at  roultney,  Vt ,  Dec.  7,  1809, 
rduated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton, 
Y.,  1881 ;  professor  of  Greek  in  Madison 
University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  1882-50,  and  in 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  University  since  1850, 
teaching  also  Hebrew  and  ^w  Testament 
Greek  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary 
(Baptist).  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Testament  Company  of  the  Anglo-American 
Bible  Revision  Committee,  1871-^1.  He  re- 
vised and  in  part  translated  Olshausen's  Chm- 
mentary,  New  York,  1856-58,  6  vols.  ;  trans- 
lated Moll  on  HebreiM  in  American  edition  of 
Lange's  Commentary,  1868  ;  revised  transla- 
tion of  Meyer's  CommerUarjfon  John,  1884,  etc. 

K^nitm  ^worker  in  iron),  A  tribe  of  Midian 
between  Palestine  and  Sinai.  Jetfaro  was  a 
Kenite,  and  he  and  others  of  the  tribe  settled 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Heber  and  the  Rechabites 
were  their  descendants.  Saul  and  David 
spared  them  in  their  raids  on  Amalek  (1  Sam. 
XV.  6,  xxvii.  10,  XXX.  29).  T.  W.  C. 

Kennet,  White,  D.D.  (Oxford,  17—),  bish- 
op of  Peterborough ;  b.  at  Dover,  Aug.  10, 
1660  ;  d.  at  Westminster,  Dec.  19,  1728.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
vice- principal ;  vicar  of  Amersden,  1685-1700  : 
archaeacon  of  Huntingdon,  1701 ;  dean  of 
Peterborough,  1707  ;  bishop,  1718.  He  pub- 
lished 57  works,  of  which  tne  more  important 
treat  of  history  and  antiquities,  and  several 
refer  to  America.  He  was  in  his  later  years 
an  active  Low  Churchman.  His  Ufe,  by 
W.  Kennet,  appeared,  London,  1780. 

F.  M.  B. 

Kennioott,  Beojamin,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1767), 
Hebraist ;  b.  at  Totnes,  Devonshire,  196  m. 
w.  by  s.  of  London,  April  4,  1718  ;  d.  at  Ox- 
ford, Sept.  18,  1788.  He  passed  from  an 
humble  station  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
1744,  and  won  a  fellowship  in  Exeter  College, 
1747,  by  dissertations  on  The  Tree  of  Life  and 
The  (matums  of  Cain  and  Abel.  He  iSecame 
keeper  of  the  Kadclifte  Library,  1767,  and  in 
1770  canon  of  Christ  Church  and  rector  of 
Culham,  Oxfordshire.  His  State  of  the 
Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  TeetametU 
Considered,  Oxford,  1758-59,  2  vols.,  won 
unfavorable  comment  from  Warburton  and 
Home,  but  attracted  much  attention.  In 
1760  he  issued  proposals  for  collating  all  He- 
brew manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  and  received 
subscriptions  of  nearly  £10,0()0.  During  9 
years  P.  J.  Bruns,  of  Helmstadt,  and  many 
others  labored  at  this  task,  and  over  6()0 
manuscripts  were  collated,  amounting  to  80 
folio  volumes  of  material.  The  Vetue  Teeta- 
mentum  Hebraicum  cum  variie  Leetiombus  ap- 
peared, London,  1776-80  ;  the  second  volume 
included  a  Disecrtatio  generalie.  Kennicott 
followed  the  text  of  Van  der  Hooght,  but 
neglected  the  vowel  points  ;  the  variations  of 
text  were  given  at  the  foot  of  the  ^tgc.  De 
Rossi  carried  the  work  further  in  VoArim  Lee- 
tionee,  Parma,  1784-88-98,  4  vols,  and  a  sup- 
plement. F.  M.  B. 

KcnSsis  {an  emptying),  a  theological  term 


of  constant  recurrence  in  Christological  dis- 
cussions. It  is  taken  from  the  woras  of  the 
apostle  (Phil.  ii.  7),  ''But  emptied  himself, 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant,"  and  the  ques- 
tion fi  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
emptying.  In  the  17th  century  there  was  a 
subtle  controversy  between  the  Lulheran 
divines  of  Giessen  and  those  of  Ttibingen, 
whether,  as  the  former  maintained,  there  was 
a  kenoeie  by  Christ  in  the  state  of  humiliation — 
i.e.,  an  entire  abstinence  from  the  use  of  his 
divine  attributes,  or,  as  the  latter  held,  there 
was  a  secret  use  of  them.  The  discussion 
came  to  an  end  in  the  disasters  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  But  it  has  been  revived  of  late 
in  another  form,  to  wit :  whether  the  kenosls 
of  Christ  was  a  renunciation  of  the  use  or  of 
the  possession  of  the  divine  attributes.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  subject  is  treated  in  the  Dogmatics 
of  Hodge,  Martensen,  and  Domer,  and  with 
great  fulness  in  the  work  of  Professor  Bruce, 
The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  Edinbi^h.  2d 
ed.,  1881.  T.  W.  C. 

Kenrick,  Francis  Patrick,  D.D.  (  ), 

Roman  Catholic  archbishop ;  b.  in  Dublin, 
Dec.  8,  1797 ;  d.  in  Baltunore,  July  6,  1868. 
He  studied  at  Rome,  and  In  1821  was  ordained 
priest  and  sent  to  Ainerica  as  head  of  a  semi- 
nary at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  where  he  wrote  LeU 
ten  from  Omtcron  to  Omega,  1828 ;  was  con- 
secrated, June  6,  1880.  as  bishop  of  Arath  in 
partibus,  and  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Conwell, 
of  Philadelphia  ;  translated  to  that  see,  1842, 
and  foimded  the  seminary  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  ;  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  1851  ;  apos- 
tolic dele^te  at  the  first  plenaiy  council  of 
the  United  States,  1852  ;  honorary  primate  of 
the  United  States,  1859.  He  wrote  several 
controversial  books,  and  in  Latin  Theologia 
dogmatica,  Philadelphia,  1889-40,  4  vols.,  2d 
ed.,  Mechlin,  1858,  8  vols.,  and  Theologia 
Moralis,  Philadelphia,  1841-48, 8  vols.,  2d  ed., 
Mechlin,  1859,  which  are  works  of  authority 
in  his  church.  His  revised  and  annotated 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  English, 
New  York,  1849-51,  2  vols. ;  of  the  Psalms, 
Canticles,  and  Book  of  Wisdom,  1857 ;  of 
Job  and  the  Prophets,  1859  ;  the  Pentateuch, 
1860  ;  and  the  later  historical  books,  1862, 
is  meritorious.  F.  M.  B. 

Kentigem,  St.,  apostle  of  Strathclyde ;  b. 
at  Culross,  21  m.  w.n.w.  of  Edinburgh,  about 
516 ;  d.  at  Glasgow,  608.  In  the  traditions 
he  was  son  of  a  nun  and  grandson  of  a  pagan 
king  ;  his  other  name,  Muneo,  means  dear- 
est friend."  Qomg  to  Cathures  (Glasgow), 
he  won  fame  for  sanctity  and  was  made  a 
bishop.  Driven  thence,  he  founded  in  South 
Wales  the  monastery  of  Llanclwy,  afterward 
St.  Asaph's.  Returning,  his  see  was  for  a 
time  at  Hoddam,  Dumfriesshire,  but  finally  at 
Glasgow  C'  the  dear  family''),  where  he  again 
restored  religion  after  the  primitive  pattern. 
His  day  is  Jan.  18.  F.  M.  B. 

K«ri  and  Kethib,  better  Q'eri  and  KHhlbi 

terms  emploved  in  the  margin  of  Hebrew 
Bibles.  K'thib  {written)  denotes  what  is 
found  in  the  text ;  Q'eri  {to  be  read)  indicates 
the  reading  which  it  is  supposed  should  be 
substituted  for  the  text.  T.  W.  C. 
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r,  Johannti,  b.  at  St.  Gall,  Switaer- 
land,  1502  ;  d.  there,  March  17, 1574  ;  studied 
theolorj  at  Basel,  but  decided  after  a  visit  to 
Wittenberg  and  a  meeting  with  Luther,  in 
1622,  not  to  become  a  priest,  but  to  go  into 
business.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  saddler, 
but  began  the  following  year  to  preach  the 
Reformation,  and  that  with  such  effect  that 
he  became  the  reformator  of  his  native  city. 
In  1587  he  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  Latin 
sdiool,  and  in  1542  pastor  of  St.  Margaret. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Beformation  at  St  GktU,  which  he  called  Sab- 
batta,  because  he  wrote  it  on  his  holy  days, 
and  which  others  have  called  "  the  good  con- 
science of  the  Reformation,"  because  it  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  historical  documents 
of  the  age.  It  was  edited  by  Q5tzinger,  St. 
Gall,  186&-68.  His  life  was  written  by  Ber- 
net,  St  Gall,  1826. 

K«7S|  PowMT  o^  in  the  Roman  Church, 
the  power  ascribed  to  bishops  and  priests  of 
binding  and  loosing,  or  of  forgiving  sins  and 
imposing  punishments,  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance,    it  is  claimed  to  be  derived  from 
the  words  of  our  Lord  to  Peter  (Matt,  xvi 
19)  and  subsequently  to  the  other  disciples 
(John  XX.  22).    For  a  Ions  time  in  the  ancient 
diurch  there  was  consiaerable   uncertainty 
in  the  application  of  these  passages,  but  they 
were  restricted  more  and  more  to  the  office  of 
the  church  in  administering   discipline  for 
sin.    Two  tendencies  early  become  traceable, 
which  reappear  in  the  church  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  which  have  not  disappeared  from 
the   Roman   theology   to   the  present  day. 
These  are  that  which  emphasizes  the  spiritual 
dde,  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  the  be- 
stowment  of  forgiveness  by  Qod  immediately 
upon  Uie  spiritual  exercise  in  the  heart,  and 
the  other,  that  which  emphasizes  the  eodesi- 
astical  side,  or  conditions  the  attainment  of 
forgiveness  in  some  sense  upon  the  offices  of 
the  church.    The  first  tendency  is  represented 
by  Peter  Lombard,  who  said  that  forgiveness 
was  bestowed  even  before  oral  confession, 
when  the  desire  for  it  first  rose  in  the  heart 
The  power  of  binding  and  loosing  is  therefore 
only  the  power  to  declare  the  individual  loosed 
or  bound,  to  loose  before  the  church  him 
whom  Qod  has  already  loosed.    The  priest  is 
therefore  a  judge,  but  it  is  infora  eeeleeia 
(i.e.,  in  the  Church's  place).    This  view  is 
held  by  a  number  of  distinguished  theologians 
to  the  Keformation  period.    On  the  other  side 
stands  Thomas  Aquinas,  now  exalted  to  the 
position  of  teacher  of  the  church  by  Leo 
Xni.    To  him,  the  priest  was  Judge  in  foro 
Dei  (i,e, ,  in  CkNl 's  plaoB).    He  has  power  by  the 
use  of  the  keys  to  remove  hindrances  which 
would  otherwise  bar  the  way  of  the  sinner 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     This  sacra- 
mental power  is  exercised  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance.    God  alone  forgives  sin,  and  peni- 
tence (contrition)  must  precede,  or  if  a  less 
degree  of  sorrow  is  present  (attrition),  it  is  in- 
cr^ised  by  the  sacrament.     Hindrances  are 
removed  and  grace  enters.    When  finally  the 
conditions  have  been  fulfilled  and  the  satis- 
faction prescribed,  the  utterance  of  the  priest, 
"  I  absolve  thee/'  is  the  act  of  bestowment 


of  forgiveness  by  Gk)d.  Thus  the  Judgment 
of  the  priest  is  an  absolute  one,  an  infallible 
Judgment  of  Qod*a.  But  by  the  peculiar  in- 
consistency of  the  Roman  theology,  which 
often  contains  within  it  the  most  Irreconcil- 
able elements,  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  priest  is  not  lifted  to  the  plfme  of 
infallibility,  and  hence  the  judgment  is  re- 

Sarded  as  a  conditioned  one.  But  the  ten- 
ency  of  the  Roman  Church  since  the  Coxmcil 
of  Trent  and  the  Roman  catechism  is  to  stif- 
fen the  ecclesiastical  system,  and  to  view  the 
power  of  the  keys  as  more  and  more  abso- 
lute. 

The  Protestant  churches  have  from  the 
first  generally  limited  the  power  of  the  keys 
to  the  declaration  of  the  lorgiveness  of  sins 
bv  preaching  and  otherwise,  and  to  the  exer- 
cise of  church  discipline.  The  power  granted 
by  the  Saviour  was  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, so  that  what  the  church  does  &  not  a 
mere  empty  thing,  but  is  done  by  the  com* 
mission  of  God,  and  thus  has  a  divine  validity, 
conditioned,  however,  so  that  not  every  act 
of  the  church  as  such,  but  onlv  those  which 
are  in  accord  with  the  divine  will  are  accepted 
in  heaven.  Yet  all  have  authori^.  See 
article  Roman  Chxtbch.  F.  fi.  F. 

Khan.    See  Ink. 

Kid'-ron  (blaek),  a  winter  torrent  and  the 
valley  in  which  it  flows,  east  of  Jerusalem. 
It  rises  1^  m.  n.w.  of  the  city,  runs  between 
it  and  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  and  pursuing  a 
winding  course  through  the  wilderness  of 
San  sSbtL,  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Its 
sides  are  full  of  tombs  ancient  and  modem. 
It  was  crossed  by  David  in  his  flight  from 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  28, 80),  and  by  our  Lord 
on  his  way  to  Gethsemane  (John  xviii.  1). 

T.  W.  C. 

Kierkegaard  (kver -ke-gord),  86ren  Aaby, 
b.  at  Copenhagen,  May  5, 1818  ;  d.  at  the  same 
place,  iNov.  11, 1855,  naving  never  left  his  na- 
tive city  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time,  except- 
ing once,  when  he  went  to  Germany  to  study 
Schelling's  philosophy.  He  was  the  most 
original  thinker  and  theological  philosopher 
the  North  ever  produced.  His  fame  has  oeen 
steadily  growing  since  his  death,  and  he  bids 
fair  to  bMome  the  leading  relifl^o-philosophi- 
cal  light  of  Germany,  ^t  on^  his  theologi- 
cal, but  also  his  aesthetic  wor&s  have  of  late 
become  the  subject  of  imiversal  study  in 
Europe. 

As  a  boy,  S^ren  Kierkegaard  was  weak  in 
health,  rather  morbid  and  precocious.  From 
his  father,  a  Jutland  peasant  and  woolhandler 
in  Copenhagen,  he  inherited  a  sharp  wit  and 
keen  Insight,  together  with  a  large  amount 
of  melanoioly,  traits  that  led  him  into  much 
trouble,  and  laid  him  in  an  earlv  grave.  In 
1880  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  and  10  vears  later  he  passed  the 
theological  examination,  but  neither  sought 
nor  ever  fiUed  any  public  nunistry.  His  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  he  earned  by  an  essay  On  Irony, 
the  main  concept  of  his  future  philosophy. 
His  father  left  him  a  fortune,  which  enabled 
him  to  live  in  independent  and  elegant  retire- 
ment.   But  he  was  most  literally  cuone  in  the 
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world  ;  as  he  said  himself »  "  Knowing  all,  I 
am  known  by  nobody."  He  was  never  mar- 
ried, though  for  a  few  months  engaged. 

S6ren  Sierkegaard's  writings  abound  in 
X>8ychological  onservations  and  experiences, 
great  penetration  and  dexterous  experimenta- 
tions, all  of  which  enable  him  to  speak  of  that 
which  but  few  know  and  fewer  still  can  ex- 
press, flis  diction  is  noble,  his  dialectics  re- 
nned  and  brilliant ;  scarcely  a  page  of  his 
can  be  found  which  is  not  rich  in  poetic  senti- 
ment and  passionate  though  pure  enthusi- 
asm. It  is  generally  concedra  tluit  his  literary 
productions  overflow  with  intellectual  won- 
ders, still  it  must  be  said  that  he  is  often 
more  fascinating  and  seductive  than  convinc- 
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[e  defined  his  task  to  be  "  to  call  attention 
to  Christianity,"  to  make  himself  an  instru- 
ment to  sunmion  people  to  the  truly  Human. 
Ideal  or  true  Chrisdanity,  so  little  known,  as 
he  claimed,  and  to  which  he  wanted  to  call 
attention,  is  neither  a  theory,  scientific  or 
otherwise,  but  a  life  and  a  mode  of  existence  ; 
a  life  which  nature  can  neither  define  nor 
teach.  It  is  an  existence  rooted  wholly  in  the 
beyond,  thoui^h  it  must  be  realized  in  actual 
life.  Christian  truth  is  not  and  cannot  be 
the  subject  of  science,  for  it  is  not  objective, 
but  purely  subjective.  He  does  not  deny  the 
value  of  objective  science ;  he  admits  its  use 
and  necessity  in  a  real  world,  but  he  utterly 
discards  any  claims  it  may  lay  to  the  spiritual 
relations  of  the  Christian— relations  which 
are  and  can  be  only  sublective,  personal,  and 
indlviduaL  Defined,  his  perception  is  this, 
"  Subjectivity  is  the  truth"— a  doubtful  prop- 
osition, and  only  true  with  regard  to  the  One 
who  could  say  about  himsdf,  "I  am  the 
truth."  Rightly  imderstood,  it  is  the  specula- 
tive i)rincipTe  of  Protestantism  ;  but  wrongly 
conceived,  it  leads  to  a  denial  of  the  church 
idea.  However,  the  main  element  of  this 
philosophy  would  not  have  met  with  any  de- 
termined opposition  had  Kierkegaard  moder- 
ated his  language.  As  it  was  he  defiantly  de- 
clared war  against  aU  speculation  as  a  source 
of  Christianity,  and  opposed  those  who  seek 
to  speculate  on  faith— as  was  the  case  in  his 
day  and  before— thereby  striving  to  get  an  in- 
sight into  the  truths  of  revelation.  Specula- 
tion, he  claimed,  leads  to  **  a  fall,"  and  to  a 
falsification  of  the  truth.  He  would  protect 
faith  from  speculation  by  declaring  it  to  be 
beyond  reasoning,  because  it  is  "  absurd  " 
or  even  **  divinely  absurd"  {credo,  ^ia  ah- 
surdum  est),  as  he  said.  Again,  he  declared 
that  Christianity  is  '*  the  absolute  paradox," 
which  must  be  believed  in  defiance  of  all  rea- 
son, "in  virtue  of  the  absurd."  Here  he 
gave  offence,  and  so  he  did,  too,  when  he 
propounded  his  method  of  airiving  at  Chris- 
tian truth.  In  answering  that  to  him  mo- 
mentous question.  How  do  I  become  a  Chris- 
tian? he  does  not  point  directly  to  faith 
and  the  imitation  of  Christ,  but  proposes  the 
Socratic  method  of  ''betrayal  mto  truth." 
"  It  is  just  a  Socrates  of  which  this  world, 
perplexed  by  its  great  knowledge,  stands  in 
need,"  to  help  it  to  turn  against  speculation, 
"  to  make  difficulties, "  to  disperse  all  imag- 
inary knowledge,  and  to  evoke  soberness. 


He  was  right  eoiough  when  he  insisted  upon 
the  category  of  "the  individual  "  in  oppK>8i- 
tion  to  Pantheism  and  the  dead  Churchism  of 
his  day.  Without  personal  relationship,  the 
cause  of  Christianity  falls  to  the  ground. 
"£very  one  must  navigate  the  sea  of  this 
world  m  his  own  little  kajak  ;"  to  be  saved 
"  one  must  embark  in  the  vessel  of  his  own 
individuality  ;"  but  he  denies  the  church  idea 
and  leads  us  astray  when  he  says,  "  Every 
human  beine  of  earnest  mind,  who  knows 
what  edification  means — eveiy  one,  whatever 
else  they  may  be,  high  or  low,  wise  or  sim- 
ple, man  or  woman — every  one  who  has  felt 
the  power  of  edification,  or  €k)d  present  with 
them,  will  crant  me  unconditionally  that  it 
is  impossibfe  to  edify  or  to  be  edified  en 
moMe;  edification  yet  more  than  love  can 
only  bear  relation  to  the  individual — ^the  in- 
dividual, not  in  the  sense  of  the  distinguished 
and  specially  endowed,  but  the  individual  in 
the  sense  in  which  every  one  ought  and  can 
be  such,  in  which  he  must  place  his  honor — 
nay,  his  salvation,  on  attaining."  He  de- 
stroys all  ministry,  and  makes  Christ  the 
saviour  of  the  individual  only,  overlooking 
both  the  church  and  the  world  when  he  says, 
"  The  individual— this  category  has  only  been 
employed  once  before,  the  first  time  in  a  de- 
cidedly dialectic  manner  by  Socrates  in  order 
to  overthrow  paganism.  In  Christianity,  on 
the  other  hana,  it  is  to  be  employed  this  sec- 
ond time  to  make  men  {i,e,,  nominal  Chris- 
tians) real  followers  of  Christ.  It  is  not  the 
category  of  the  missionary  in  regard  to  the 
heathen  which  he  announces  to  the  Christian 
world ;  but  it  is  the  missionary's  category 
within  Christendom  itself  to  reintroduce 
Christianity^  into  Christendom." 

His  one-sided  interest  in  **  the  individual  " 
led  him  to  a  false  position  in  regard  to  the 
established  state  church,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
"  official  Christianity,"  which  was,  as  he  re- 
peatedly declared,  a  vast  deception."  It 
also  made  him  antagonistic  to  church  people 
at  large,  "  the  thousands  of  people  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  but  have  their  lives  in 
entirely  different  categories."  During  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  he  became  quite  vio- 
lent in  his  denunciations,  particularly  so 
after  the  funeral  of  Bishop  flynster,  a  man 
and  a  minister  of  no  remarkable  qualities, 
whom  Bishop  Martensen  extravagantly  char- 
acterized as  a  "  witness  of  truth."  In  a  peri- 
odical. The  Moment,  established  and  owned 
by  Kierkegaard  he  overdid  himself,  and  made 
himself  the  laughing  stock  of  many.  In  the 
most  extraordinary  language  he  abused  the 
clergy  for  their  easy-going  ways,  for  making  a 
"living  out  of  the  wounds  and  bruises  of 
Christ,^'  and  took  them  to  tai^  for  their 
hypocrisy  and  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  Christ. 
In  the  same  paper  ne  also  frequently  wrote 
about  "the  ar«Etdful  error"  to  suppose  that 
"  because  one  outwardly  is  within  tne  vessel 
of  the  church,  outwardly  belongs  to  the  com- 
munity of  the  true  church,  he  therefore  has 
an  insurance  upon  eternal  bliss." 

S^ren  Kierkegaard's  infiuenoe  was  jgoodin 
many  ways,  but  he  never  had  the  effect  he 
expected,  and  died  a  disappointed  man.  He 
did  cause  many  to  ask  about  Christ  and  the 
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living  ways  ;  he  also  influenced  the  dersy  for 
the  better ;  but  it  can  be  said  on  good  evidences 
that  he  did  a  great  deal  of  harm,  too.  His 
characterizations  of  Christianity  as  a  "  para- 
dox" and  "  an  absurditv,"  and  of  the  Church 
as  a  '*  vast  deception/'  became  the  stumbling- 
block  for  many,  and  caused  much  suffering 
and  offence.  The  use  one  of  his  followers 
and  a  teacher  in  the  university,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Rasmus  Nielsen,  made  of  his  phraseol- 
ogy, set  an  absolute  barrier  against  belief  in 
many  a  student's  heart,  and  much  of  mod- 
ern Danish  infldelitv  and  blasphemy  may  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
Many  of  Ms  works  have  been  translated  into 
German,  e.g.  Christenthum  u.  Kirehe,  Ham- 
burg, 1861 ;  Die  LiHen,  etc.,  Halle,  1877  ; 
HoMT  priegter,  1877  ;  MniU^ung  in  CkriUen- 
ihum,  1878 ;  Die  Krankheit  mm  Tode,  1881 ; 
Furcht  u.  Zittem,  Erianjren,  1883  ;  Entweder- 
Oder,  Leipzig,  1885;  Stadien  auf  dem  ,Le- 
ben»wege,  ISS^;  Zur  Peychologie  der  SUnde, 
1890  ;  Leben  und  Walten  der  Liebe,  1890. 

C.  H.  A.  Bjerbbgaaju). 

Smohi  (kim'-kee),  David,  a  Jewish  rabbi 
living  at  iNarbonne,  Southern  France,  1160- 
1240,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  ^own,but  whose 
writings  were  very  celebrated.  They  consist 
of  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  printed,  1477, 


at  Bologna,  translated  into  Latin  by  Janvier, 
Constance,  1544  ;  a  Hebrew  grammar,  edited 
by  Ellas  Levita,  Venice.  1545,  and  by  M. 
Hechim,  Furth,  1798,  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  Guidocier,  Paris,  1540 ;  a  Hebrew 
dictionarv,  also  edited  by  Elias  Levita,  Venice, 
1546,  ana  Bieeenthal  and  Lebrecht,  Berlin, 
1847,  and  translated  into  Latjn,  1585 ;  com- 
mentaries on  Genesis  and  tlie  prophets,  of 
which  that  on  Zechariah  was  translated  by 
McCaul,  London,  1887.  C.  P. 

Sing,  a  title  which  in  Scripture  does  not 
always  denote  great  power  or  large  territory. 
It  is  applied  to  rulers  of  single  towns  (of 
whom  Adonizedek  had  "70^*  under  his 
table),  like  the  sheikhs  of  modern  Arabs. 
Israel  had  no  kings  until  Saul,  but  was  gov- 
erned by  elders,  as  in  Egypt,  by  rulers  ap- 
pointed of  God,  as  Moses  and  Jouiua,  and  by 
judges,  as  Gideon  ;  and  when  a  king  did  come 
the  government  was  still  a  theocracy,  as  the 
king  was  to  rule  according  to  Gkxi's  laws. 
The  first  three  kings  were  Saul,  David,  and 
Solomon,  each  of  whom  reigned  40  years. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Solomon  the  kingdom 
was  divided,  and  hence  there  are  from  that 
time  two  parallel  lines  which  are  given  in  de- 
tail in  the  table  that  covers  a  period  of  nearly 
400  years.  T.  W.  C. 


KOffOB  or  JlTDAH 

atttifoMdyfuuty. 

KiN«8  or  Israel 
of  fkHns  dynatHe; 

i 

Name. 

8  u 

|i 

1* 

^  . 

Name. 

• 

o 

■ 

Cootemporanr  Prophets, 
Kings,  anaSventa. 

1 

Rehoboain 

Abijah 

17 
8 

41 

8S 

8 

1 

7 

40 

S9 

68 

16 
16 
S9 

56 

8 
81 

a  mos 

11 
8  mos 

11 

975 
068 
06B 

914 

9Xt 

886 
878 

888 

810 

758 
741 
726 

097 
64S 
640 

609 

596 
688 

975 

964 
968 
980 
929 
918 

897 
896 

8R8 

866 
840 
886 

784 
778 
771 

780 
768 

788 
789 
781 

88 

2 
94 

8 
18 
88 

8 

18 

88 

17 
16 
41 

18 
6  mos. 
Imo. 

10 
8 

90 

8 
9 

Jeroboam 

Nadab  

Klah,  Zimri 

Omn 

1 

8 

8 

4,6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 
18 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 

19 

L 

n. 
n. 

iV. 

IV. 

rv. 
rv. 

V. 

V. 
V. 
V. 

V. 
VI. 
Vll. 
VIL 

vm.'! 

IX. 

Shlahak,  Egjpt,  975-968. 

8 

Am   

Jehoahaphat 

Jehoram 

Homer,  960. 

Lycorgns,  988-841. 
Ben-hadad,  914-886. 

Ahab. 

4 
5 

Ahaaiah 

Jeboram 

Jeba. 

Haaael,  886-646. 

6 

Ahft^li^h 

Athallab,  Usurper 
Joaah 

Carthage  founded,  869. 

7 

Jeboaah 

Jeroboam  11 

Interregnam.... 

Zacharfah 

8hallam 

Menahem 

Pekahiah 

P^kah  . 

8 
9 

Amaatoh 

8ha]roaneser  U.,  860-884. 
Jonah,  880-816. 

10 

Jotham 

Amos,  800-784. 
Hoeea,  786-786. 
Shalmaneser  ill..  788-77& 
Pol  inyades  Israel,  770. 
Isaiah,  766-«)8. 

Ahaa 

Rome  founded,  754. 

11 

Interregnam... 
Hoshea 

Micah,  760-698. 

12 

Heseklah 

Maaaaaeh 

Amon 

Josiah 

Nabonassar,  747-781. 
Tiglath-plleser,  746-787. 
Nflmm,  780-698. 
Nnma  PompUlns,  716-678. 
Sennacherib,  7(XM)81. 

Solon,  688-666. 

18 
14 
16 

Captivity 

16 

17 
18 
19 

Joboahas 

Jehoiaklm 

Jehoiachin 

Zedeklah 

Zephaniah,  680-4)90. 
Jeremiah,  688-568. 

Daniel,  606-588. 
Nebnchadnezzar,  605-669. 

Captiritjr 

Ezekiel,  694-fi^. 

T.  W.  C. 
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King,  ^ohn,  D.D.  (Oxford,  ),  bishop 

of  London  ;  b.  at  Womall.  Backinghamshire, 
ftbom  1660 ;  d.  in  London,  March  80,  1621. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  aad  became  chaplain 
to  the  queen ;  archdeaooR  of  Nottingham, 
1500;  dean  of  Christ  Church,  1005;  and 
bishop  of  London,  1611.  His  Lectures  an 
Jonas,  Oxford,  1594-97,  had  neat  celebrity, 
and  was  reprinted  in  toI.  with  Rainold's  on 
Obadiah,  in  NicoU's  series,  Edinburgh,  1864. 

F.  M.  Q. 

Kinf  ,  Jonas,  D.  D.  (Princeton,  1832),  Con- 
gregationalist ;  b.  at  Hawley,  Mass.,  July  29, 
1792 ;  d.  at  Athens,  Greece,  May  22.  1869. 
He  graduated  at  Williams  CoUese,  1816,  and 
at  Andover,  1819.  He  preached  for  a  time 
in  South  Carolina  ;  was  a  missionary  in  Syria, 
1828-26.  and  in  Greece,  1828-^.  He  trans- 
lated into  modern  Greek  sundry  publications 
of  the  Tract  Society,  and  wrote  several  vol- 
umes in  the  same  language.  One  of  these, 
condemning  Mariolatry  by  citations  from  the 
fathers,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  prosecu- 
tion by  the  local  church  authorities  m  1845. 
In  1850-51  he  was  again  attacked  for  preach- 
ing doctrine  contrary  to  that  received.  In 
March,  1852,  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  15 
days'  confinement,  and  banishment  from  the 
kingdom.  One  day  he  spent  in  prison,  and 
for  several  more  he  was  under  guard  ;  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  was  remitted,  and  in  1854  it 
was  revoked.  In  1863  the  Holy  Synod  of 
Athens  anathematized  him.  lie  wrote  in 
English  The  Oriental  Church  and  the  Latin, 
New  York,  1865,  and  other  books.  His  life, 
by  P.  E.  H.  H.,  appeared.  New  York,  1879. 

F.  M.  B. 

King,  Thomas  Starr,  Unitarian  ;  b.  in  New 
York  (iity,  Dec.  17,  1824 ;  d.  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, March  4,  1864.  After  supporting  him- 
self in  youth,  he.  in  1846,  became  a  Univer- 
salist  pastor  (as*  his  father  had  formerly  been) 
at  Charlestown,  Mass.  In  Dec.,  1848,  he  was 
installed  at  the  HoUis  street  Unitarian  church, 
Boston ;  thence  he  passed  to  San  Francisco  in 
1860.  He  was  mamly  instrumental  in  keep- 
ing California  in  the  Union,  and  in  establish- 
ing there  a  branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion. By  his  eloquence  as  a  lecturer  and  his 
shining  qualities  as  a  man  he  gained  great 
reputation  and  many  friends.  His  only  publi- 
cation was  TJie  White  Bills,  Boston,  1851  ; 
but  three  volumes  of  his  lectures,  etc,  were 
gathered  after  his  death.  One  of  these, 
Christianity  and  Humanity,  Boston,  1877,  in- 
cluded a  memoir  by  E.  P.  Whipple.  A 
lYibute  to  his  memory,  by  R.  Frothingham, 
appeared,  Boston,  1864.  F.  MT  B. 

King,  William,  D.D.  (Trinity  College, 
16—),  archbishop  of  Dublin ;  b.  at  Antrim, 
19  m.  n.w.  of  Belfast,  May  1,  1650 ;  d.  at 
Dublin,  May  8,  1729.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  Colle^,  Dublin  ;  ordained,  1674,  and 
after  9  years  m  a  Dublin  parish  became  dean 
of  St.  Patrick's,  1688;  bishop  of  Derry, 
1691 ;  and  archbishop  of  Dublin,  1702.  As  a 
Whig  and  a  Protestant  he  was  imprisoned  in 
1688.  His  works  include  The  8taU  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland  under  King  James,  Lon- 
don, 1691,  and  a  Latin  treatise,  De  Origine 
Mali,  1702,  which  attempts  to  reconcile  God's 


goodness  with  the  existence  of  evil ;  this  was 
answered  by  Bayle  and  Leibnitz,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Bishop  E.  Law,  1781. 
His  celebratedsermon  on  Predestination,  1709, 
has  been  held  to  maintain  the  dangerous  posi- 
tion tliat  the  moral  attributes  of  deity  cnfler 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  essence  from  those 
of  his  rational  creatures.  F.  M.  B. 

King's  B-vil,  Thtt,  was  a  century  ago  the 
common  name  of  scrofula  in  £nglana,  and 
arose  from  the  belief  that  the  disease  could  bo 
cured  by  the  touch  of  the  king.  The  fitst 
English  king  who  "  touched  "  children  was 
Edward  the  Confessor,  1042-66.  and  the  last 
was  Anne,  1702-14,  and  for  centuries  the 
belief  in  this  miracle  formed  "part  of  the 
religion  attached  to  the  person  of  the  king," 
and  the  Prayer  Book  prescribed  a  special  ser- 
vice for  the  ceremony  up  to  1719.  The  same 
belief  prevailed  in  France ;  Louis  XVL 
"  touched"  a  child  at  Rheims  in  1775. 

King's  Daughters.    See  p.  988. 

Kingdom  of  Ood,  a  name  of  the  greatest 
institution  in  the  world.  Foretold  by  Daniel 
(ii.  44),  it  was  announced  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist (Matt.  iii.  2),  proclaimed  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  (Matt.  iv.  17),  who  explained  its  char- 
acter and  demands,  and  set  up  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  Spirit  was  poured  out. 
From  that  time  it  has  gone  on,  usmg  the  visi- 
ble church  as  its  instrument  or  training  school,, 
but  exerting  an  influence  on  all  forms  of  hu> 
man  life  and  character,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  its  full  and  final  manifestation  in  a. 
regenerated  world.  It  will  be  perfected  in 
heaven  (Matt.  viiL  11),  and  will  never  cease 
(Luke  i.  88),  even  when  the  mediatorial  reign 
of  our  Saviour  is  accomplished  (1  Cor.  xv.  ^). 
All  other  kingdoms  have  in  themselves  the 
seeds  of  their  own  dissolution,  but  this  one  in 
its  nature,  as  in  the  purpose  of  its  divine 
founder,  is  spiritual  and  eternal.    T.  W.  C. 

Kings,  The  Books    of     In  the  Hebrew 
Canon  they  formed  one  book,  and  may  be  so 
treated,  as  the  narrative  is  unbroken.     Unlike 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  which  treat  onlv  of 
Judah's  kings,  these  contain  the  record  of 
both  lines  intermingled,  beginning  with  Solo- 
mon and  ending  with  ZedeKiah.    The  author 
cannot  be  identified.    They  are  largely  a  com- 
pilation from  existing  documents,  yet  are  not 
a  haphazard  collection,  but  the  work  of  a 
competent  and  inspired  writer.    They  are  not 
a  mere  record  of  events,  but  an  account  of 
the  nation  in  its  relation  to  Jehovah,  its  right- 
ful ruler,  and  of  his  dealings  with  it  bv  his 
priests  and  his  prophets.    The  ann^,  there- 
fore, are  highly  instructive,  not  onlv  in  show- 
ing how  the  theocratic  promise  of  2  Sam.  vii. 
12  was  kept  in  the  preservation  of  the  Davidic 
line,  but  also  in  setting  forth  the  evil  of  de- 
parting from  the  living  Ood  and  the  wisdom 
of   uniform   obedience   to  his  will.     These 
books  are  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  iv.  25,  Acts  vii.  47,  Rom.  xi.  2,  James  v. 
17),  and  the  latest  discoveries  in  ancient  his- 
toiT  are  in  striking  agreement  with  their  rec- 
ord.   The  Moabite  stone,  the  temple  waUs  at 
Eamac,  and  the  tablets  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lon all  bear  witness  to  the  trutn  of  theee  art- 
less histories. 
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EinnUy,  OharlM,  Church  of  England ; 
b.  at  Holne  Ticarage,  Dartmoor,  Devonshire, 
June  12,  1819 ;  d.  at  Eversley,  Hampshire, 
Jan.  38,  1875.  He  entered  Magdalen  CoUege. 
Cambridge,  1888,  and  in  1842  graduated  with 
honors  and  became  curate  of  Eversley,  of 
which  he  was  rector  from  1844.  He  was  also 
professor  of  modem  history  at  Cambridge, 
1860-69 ;  canon  of  Chester,  1869 ;  canon  of 
Westminster,  1873,  and  chaplain  to  the  queen. 

His  Tersatile  talents,  his  untiring  energy, 
his  quick  and  wide  sympathies,  found  vent 
in  various  activities,  and  made  him  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  influential  men  of  his 
time.  A  diligent  and  brilliantly  successful 
author  in  sevcnral  fields,  an  earnest  and  gifted 
preacher,  a  zealous  reformer  and  philan- 
thropist, his  interest  extended  alike  to  science 
and  politics,  to  every  work  of  God  or  man. 
As  Dean  Stanley  said,  "that  listening  ear 
seemed  almost  to  catch  the  growing  of  the 
grass  and  the  opening  of  the  shell.  With 
his  friend,  F.  D.  Maunce,  whom  he  followed 
in  theologv  and  philosophy,  he  was  an  advo- 
cate of  *'  Christian  socialism,"  eagerly  study- 
ing the  condition  of  the  working  classes  and 
seeking  to  improve  it ;  hence  his  earlier 
novels.  Often  accused  of  inconsistency  (as 
when  he  shocked  many  by  defending  Gov- 
ernor Eyre  of  Jamaica),  he  was  never  con- 
sciously inconsistent.  Not  a  deep  scholar,  he 
was  always  prying  into  and  beneath  the  sur- 
faces of  things,  and  finding  in  them  new  reve- 
lations of  God.  He  had  a  wonderful  gift  of 
realizing  keenly  what  he  saw  or  felt,  and 
giving  it  vivid  and  vivacious  expression ; 
tiius  he  was  a  powerful  interpreter  of  the 
thoughts  of  men  intellectually  i^reater  than 
himself.  He  abjured  the  distmction  between 
"sacred"  and  "secular;"  all  life  to  him 
was  God's  kingdom,  the  body  as  well  as  the 
spirit ;  thus  his  lusty,  heart;^  nature  was  at 
one  with  "muscular  Christianity,"  and  his 
faith,  his  convictions,  are  as  prominent  in  his 
novels  and  poems  as  in  his  sermons.  He  was 
a  man  of  his  time,  intensely  feeling  and  re- 
fiecting  its  conflicts  and  aspirations.  He  grew 
somewhat  more  conservative  with  years  ;  but 
to  the  last,  wherever  he  went,  in  person  or  in 
his  books— with  the  queen's  children,  at  the 
Abbey,  or  in  his  American  lecturing  tour  of 
1873-74— he  attracted  and  impressed  nis  hear- 
ers. His  errors,  his  deflciendes  might  now 
and  then  repel ;  but  his  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness were  rarely  questioned. 

His  books  must  be  divided  into  several 
classes.  Poems :  Saint's  Traaedy,  1848 ; 
Andromeda,  etc.,  1858.  Fiction :  AUon 
Locke,  1849;  Teast,  1851;  Hypatia,  1853; 
Westward  Ho !  1855  ;  Two  Tears  Ago,  1857  ; 
ffereward  the  Wake,  1866.  Sermons,  under 
various  titles,  1846.  1852-54-55-59-61-68-66- 
67-72-74.  History  and  philosophy  :  PfuBthon 
(a  Socratic  dialogue),  1852 ;  Alexandria  and 
her  Schools,  1854;  Limits  of  Exact  Science 
Applied  to  History,  1860 ;  The  Roman  and 
the  Teuton,  1864  ;  The  Ancient  Bigime,  1867 ; 
The  Hermits,  1869.  Juvenile  and  miscellane- 
ous :  Qlancus,  1854  ;  The  Heroes,  1856  ;  Jtfw- 
eeUanies,  1859  ;  Water-Babies,  1868 ;  Madam 
Eow  and  Lady  Why,  1869 ;  At  Last,  1871 ; 
Town    Qeoloffy,    1872;    Prose    Idyls,    1873; 


Plays  and  Puritans,  1873 ;  Health  and  Edu- 
cation, 1874  ;  Lectures,  1875.  His  life,  by  his 
widow,  appeared  in  2  vols.,  London,  1876, 
and  in  an  abridged  American  ed.,  New  York, 
1877.  F.  M.  B. 

Kinsman  often  denotes  mere  relationship 
(Lev.  xviii.  12,  Ps.  xxxviii.  11),  but  the  He- 
brew word  GoEL  designates  one's  nearest 
male  blood  relative,  to  whom  certain  rights 
and  duties  belonged,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  was  the  privilege  of  ransoming  back 
an  estate  after  it  had  been  sold  by  repaying 
the  purchase  money.  Thus  Boaz  as  kinsman 
redeemed  the  patrimony  of  Elimelech  and 
married  Ruth.  The  term  kinsman-redeemer 
has  often  been  applied  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
took  our  nature  upon  him  and  so  became  kin 
that  he  might  redeem  us.  T.  W.  C. 

Ifiip,  William  Ingraham,  S.T.D.  (Columbia 
College,  New  York,  1847),  LL.D.  (Yale  Col- 
lege, New  Haven,  Conn.,  1872),  Episcopalian, 
Bbhop  of  California ;  b.  in  New  York,  Oct. 
3,  1811 ;  ^aduated  at  Yale  College,  1831, 
and  at  the  Greneral  Theological  Seminanr, 
New  York,  1835 ;  became  rector  of  St.  Peter  s, 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  1835  ;  assistant  minister  of 
Grace  Church,  New  York,  1836 ;  rector  of 
St.  Paul's,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1837  ;  missionary 
bishop  of  California,  1853,  and  diocesan 
bishop  1857.  He  was  by  appointment  of  the 
President  a  member  of  the  jBoard  of  Exam- 
iners in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
Hd.,  1860,  and  in  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  1883.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  very  popular  works  :  Early  Jesuit 
Missions  in  jfbrth  America,  New  York,  1846 
(now  in  5th  ed.) ;  Early  Conflicts  of  Christi- 
anity, 1850  (now  in  4th  ed.) ;  Catacombs  of 
Borne,  1854,  4th  ed.,  1881 ;  The  Unnoticed 
Things  of  Scripture,  1868,  3d  ed.,  1879  ;  Olden 
Time  in  New  York,  1872 ;  Historical  Scenes 
from  Old  Jesuit  Missions,  1875. 

Kirohentag,  Bvangelisoher,  is  the  German 
name  of  a  union  between  the  various  evan- 
gelical churches  in  Germany — the  Lutheran, 
me  Reformed,  the  United,  the  Moravian,  etc. — 
which  was  attempted  in  1848.  It  looked  at 
that  moment  very  much  as  if  the  relation  be- 
tween church  ana  state,  hitherto  very  close  in 
Ctermany,  should  be  severed  a1to&;ether,  and 
as  the  evangelical  churches  would  have  to 
face  at  the  same  time  the  onset  of  the  Ultra- 
montanes  and  the  attacks  of  the  Materialists, 
the  situation  was  very  grave,  and  combined 
action  seemed  to  be  the  only  escape.  Under 
the  pressure  of  these  circumstances  a  move- 
ment arose  which  resulted  in  the  assembling 
of  the  flrst  Eirchentag  at  Wittenberg,  Sept. 
21,  1848.  More  than  500  delegates  from  the 
various  evangelical  churches  were  present, 
and  after  an  animated  debate  the  assembly 
agreed  that  the  evangelical  church  communi- 
ties should  form  a  union ;  that  this  union 
should  not  assume  the  form  of  a  unity,  abol- 
ishing the  differences  of  creed,  but  only  the 
form  of  a  confederacy  ;  that  the  confederacy, 
based  on  the  common  evangelical  principle  of 
the  confessions,  should  leave  each  church 
free  to  arrange  its  relations  to  the  state,  its 
constitution,  its  ritual,  and  its  doctrinal  sys- 
tem, as  it  pleased ;  that  tibe  confederacy  as 
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such  should  bear  witness  against  the  non- 
evanffelical  churches,  defend  the  rights  and 
liberties  which  belong  to  every  evaneelical 
church,  act  as  umpire  In  case  of  possible  con- 
flicts between  its  members,  etc.  The  union, 
however,  was  never  realized,  though  the 
Kirchentag  continued  to  assemble  up  to  1872. 
The  strict  Lutherans  kept  aloof  from  the 
veiy  beginning.  In  1857  Stahl  and  Heng^ten- 
berg  and  the  group  they  represented  retired  ; 
some  years  later  SchenKel,  Lipsius,  and  their 
group  did  the  same.  But  the  purpose  for 
which  the  union  was  to  be  formed  has  been 
to  some  extent  achieved  by  the  Church  Con- 
ference of  Eisenach,  which  assembles  every 
second  vear,  and  consists  of  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical officials  of  the  various  evangelical 
denominations.  C.  P. 

Kir-Ha^r«'-8«th  (Mek-fortrest),  a  strong  city 
of  3Ioab,  situated  near  the  southeast  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  once  nearly  destroyed  by  Jo- 
ram,  kin^  of  Israel  (2  Kings  ill.  25).  It  is  now 
called  K&rctk,  and  is  a  town  of  800  families. 

T.  W.  C. 

Kirk,  Bdward  Norris,  D.D.  (Amherst, 
1855),  CongregationaUst ;  b.  in  New  York, 


Aug.  14,  1802  ;  d.  in  Boston,  March  27,  1874. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton,  1820,  and  in  the- 
ology, 1825 ;  was  a  Presbyterian  pastor  at 
Albany,  1829-87;  travelled  abroad  and  at 
home,  1837-42,  as  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Evangelical  Society  ;  pastor  of  Mount  Vernon 
Church,  Boston,  1942-71.  In  1856  he  went 
to  France  and  procured  the  erection  of  an 
American  chapel  in  Paris.  His  works  in- 
clude Sertiu^ns,  Boston,  1840  and  1880 ;  Lec- 
tures on  Christie  Parables,  New  York,  1856, 
and  On  Revivals,  Boston,  1874 ;  two  hynm- 
books,  and  translations  from  Asti^,  Lectures 
on  Louis  XIV,  and  the  Writers  of  his  Age, 
Boston,  1855,  and  Gaussen,  Canon  of  the 
JStriptures,  Boston,  1862.  His  life,  by  D.  O. 
Mears,  appeared,  Boston,  1877.      F.  M.  B. 

Kirkland,  8amn«L  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Dec.  1,  1741 ;  d.  at  Clin- 
ton, Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28,  1808. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton,  1765,  and  was  or- 
dained, 1766.  Having  learned  the  Mohawk 
tongue  at  E.  Wheelock's  school,  and  ac- 
quired that  of  the  Senecas  by  a  sojourn  among 
them,  he  was  for  vears  a  missionary  to  the 
Six  Nations,  and  Kept  the  Oneidas  friendly 
to  the  American  cause  when  the  other  trib^ 
Joined  the  British.  In  1779  he  was  an  army 
chaplain.  The  government,  in  1789,  rewarded 
his  services  with  a  large  tract  of  land,  to 
which  he  removed,  and  which  took  his  name. 
In  1798  he  founded  the  Hamilton  Oneida 
Academy,  from  which  grew  Hamilton  Col- 
lege. A  memoir  bv  his  grandson  is  in  Spark's 
American  Bioffraphy,  F.  M.  B. 

Kirwan,  Walter  Blake,  dean  of  Eillaloe 
(kll'-la-loo),  Ireland ;  b.  at  Galway,  1754 ; 
d.  at  Killaloe,  Oct.  27,  1805.  Educated  a 
Jesuit,  he  was  for  a  time  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Louvain,  but  in  1787  conformed  to  the 
Established  Church ;  was  made  prebendary 
of  Howth  and  rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Dublin 
(1788),'  where  he  at  once  gained  great  note  as 
a  preacher ;  became  dean,  1800.    His  Ser- 


mens,  with   a   memoir,  appeared,  London, 
1814,  2d  ed.,  1816. 

"  Klrwan"  was  the  pen-name  of  Dr. 

Nicholas  Murray  (q.v.).  F.  M.  B. 

Kir'-Jath-Jear-im  {city  of  forests),  one  of 
the  4  Gfbeonite  cities  (Josh.  ix.  17),  on  the 
border  between  Benjamin  and  Judah,  but  as- 
signed to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  60).  Hither  the 
ark  was  brought  back  from  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  vi.  21)  and  remained  70  years  till 
David  removed  it  (1  Chron.  xiii.  5).  It  was 
repeopled  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  vii.  29). 
It  Is  now  Kuryet  el-Enab,  a  small  vills^  8 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  T.  W.  C. 

Sir  Moab.    See  Em  Haressth. 

ICi'-shon  (winding),  now  the  Nahr  Mukatta, 
a  river  which  drains  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  a  little  south 
of  Acre.  The  total  defeat  of  Slsera  (Judges 
iv.  7)  and  the  execution  of  the  priests  of  Baal 
by  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviii.  40)  took  place  on  Its 
banks.  T.  W.  C. 

Kiss,  a  salutation  of  respect  and  affection 
used  in  most  nations  and  from  the  earliest 
times.  UsuaUy  it  was  between  relatives  and 
near  friends.  It  was  a  token  of  condescen- 
sion (2  Sam.  XV.  8),  of  respect  (Luke  vii.  45). 
of  reconciliation  (Gkn.  xxxiii.  4).  of  leave- 
taking  (Gen.  xxxi.  ^),  of  hom^  (Ps.  ii.  12, 
1  Sam.  X.  1),  or  symbolical  of  Christian  love 
and  fellowship  (1  Thess.  v.  26,  Rom.  xvi.  16, 
1  Peter  v.  14).  Images  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  worshippS  by  kissing  the  hand 
toward  them  (1  Kings  xix.  18,  Job  xxxi.  27, 
Hos.  xiii.  2).  In  the  Christian  Church  the 
holy  kiss  accompanied  social  worship  long 
after  apostolic  times,  and  died  out  with  the 
age  of  persecutions.  T.  W.  C. 

mtto,  John,  D,D.  (Giessen,  1844),  a  Uyman 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Plymouth, 
Dec.  4,  1804 ;  d.  at  Oannstadt.  Wiirtemberg, 
Nov.  25,  1854.  His  youth  was  passed  in 
misexy,  and  three  years  of  it  in  the  work- 
house ;  at  12  he  totallv  lost  his  hearing  bv  a 
fall  while  assisting  his  father,  a  drunken 
stonemason.  In  1^  better  fortunes  began, 
for  he  attracted  the  attention  of  intelli|?ent 
and  humane  persons.  Mr.  Groves,  a  dentist 
at  Exeter,  employed  him  for  a  time,  and  in 
1825  sent  him  to  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety Institution  at  Islington,  to  learn  printing. 
Thence  he  was  sent  to  >ialta,  but  in  both  placid 
his  z^  for  the  acauisition  of  knowledge  was 

freater  than  his  aevotion  to  his  duties.  In 
829  he  accompanied  his  benefactor  on  a  mis- 
sionary Journey  to  the  East,  serving  as  tutor 
to  Mr.  Groves'  sons.  In  Bagdad,  1829-82,  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  OrientiJ  life  which 
he  so  abundantly  utilized  in  his  books.  Re- 
turning he  married,  and  wrote  for  Charles 
Knight,  the  Penny  Magazine,  etc.  His  Pic- 
torial  Bible  appeared,  London,  1888,  8  vols., 
8vo,  and  in  an  enlarged  edition,  1849,  4  vols. 
His  zealous  industry  was  further  shown  in 
Travels  in  Persia,  1888,  2  vols.  ;  Pictorial 
History  of  Palestine,  1841.  2  vols. ;  Gallery  of 
Scripture  Engravings,  1841-48,  3  vols.  ;  His- 
tory of  Palestine  from  the  Patriarchal  Age, 
18& ;  Pictorial  Sunda/y  Book,  1845 ;  Ancient 
Jerusalem,  1846;    Modem  Jerusalem,  1847; 
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CkmH  ofPema,  1840 ;  People  ofPerna,  1849  ; 
The  Tabemtusleandita  Furniture,  1849 ;  Bi&le 
Bistary  of  the  Holy  Land,  1849.  His  most 
popular  and  useful  productions  were  the 
CyelopcBdta  of  BUtHeaJL  Idterature,  Edinburgh, 
1848-45,  2  vols.,  8d  ed.,  greatly  enlarged  by 
W.  L.  Alexander,  1862-70.  8  vols.,  &ua  Daily 
BibUe  Illuetrations,  1849-58,  8  vols.,  n.e.  by 
J.  L.  Porter,  Edinburgh,  1866-67,  both  of 
which  he  edited  and  mainly  wrote.  The 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  London,  1848- 
58,  11  vols.,  was  less  successful,  and  involved 
him  in  losses.  In  '1850  he  was  pensioned. 
In  1851  his  health  began  to  fail ;  in  Aug., 
1854,  he  went  to  Germany  for  rest,  and  there 
died. 

Dr.  Eitto  was  unsurpassed  as  a  popularizer 
of  biblical  knowledge,  and  an  example  of  the 
self-made  and  self-educated  man  who  strug- 
gles with  and  triumphs  over  immense  difflcul- 
ties.  His  autobiography  is  partly  given  in  a 
short  memoir  appended  to  his  first  book.  Es- 
says and  Letters,  Plymouth,  1825,  and  in  his 
Lost  Senses,  London,  1845.  His  hfe  has  been 
written  by  J.  E.  Ryland,  London,  1856,  and 
J.  Eadie,  Edinburgh,  1857 ;  rep.  New  York. 

F.  M.  B. 

Klee(c]ay),  Hainrioh,  b.  at  Miinstermaifeld, 
near  Coblentz,  April  20,  1800  ;  d.  at  Munich, 
Julv  28,  1841 ;  was  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  seminarv  at  Mayence  ;  ordained  a 
priest  in  1828,  and  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology and  philosophy  in  the  seminary  of  May- 
ence, 1825  ;  at  Bonn,  1829 ;  and  in  Munich, 
1839.  He  Tei)resented  the  orthodox,  tradi- 
tional standpoint  of  the  Roman  Church  over 
against  the  Hermesians,  and  wrote  Die  Katho- 
lisehe  Dogmatik,  Mainz,  1884-85,  8  vols.,  4th 
ed.,  1861  (partial  Eng.  trans.,  A  Treatise  on  the 
Church,  London,  1847) ;  LehrhucJi,  der  Dog- 
mengesehiehle,  1885-87,  2  vols.  (French  trans., 
Paris,  1848),  etc. 

Klopstock,  Fxiedxich  Oott]ieb,b.  at  Qued- 
linburg,  81  m.  s.w.  of  Magdeburg,  Saxony, 
July  2,  1724;  d.  in  Hanaburg,  Aiarch  14, 
1808 ;  was  educated  in  the  celebrated  school 
at  Schulpforte  ;  studied  in  Jena  and  Leipzie  ; 
lived  from  1751  to  1770  in  Copenhagen,  at  the 
court  of  Frederik  V.,  who  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion of  400  thalers,  but  removed  a  few  years 
after  the  death  of  the  kin^  (1766)  to  Ham- 
burg,  still  enjoying  the  Danish  pension.  His 
great  work,  Messias,  an  epic  written  in  hex- 
ameters, appeared  in  parts  between  1748  and 
1780,  and  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  Eng- 
lish (London,  1768,  2  vols.,  first  complete, 
1814,  8  vols.),  French  (Neuchatel,  1795,  4 
vols.),  Dutch,  ItaUan  (Milan,  1888),  Polish 
(Pesth«  1872),  and  Icelandic  (KaupmannahdJfn, 
1884-38).  His  Oden  und  Blegien  have  also 
been  translated  into  English  by  W.  Nind, 
London,  1847,  but  not  his  drama.  Die  Her- 
mannschlaclit.  The  motive  powers  in  his  in- 
spiration were  nationality  and  Christianity  ; 
his  artistic  models  w^ere  English— Milton  and 
Shakespeare.  The  impression  he  made  on 
his  age  was  decisive.  Willi  him  begins  mod- 
em €k3rman  literature.  Of  his  collected 
works  there  are  numerous  editions.  There 
is  a  life  of  him  by  Dflring,  Weimar,  1825, 
besides  monographs  on  every  event  of  his  Ufe, 


from  his  valedictory  at  Schulpforte  to  his 
funeral  in  Hamburg.  C.  P. 

Knapp,  Albert,  b.  at  Tiibingen,  July  25, 
1798  ;  d.  in  Stutt^rt,  June  18,  1864  ;  studied 
theolog;^  at  Tiibmgen ;  held  severi&l  minor 
charges  in  the  country,  and  was  in  1886  trans- 
ferr^  to  Stuttgart  and,  in  1845,  made  pastor 
of  St.  Leonhard's  church.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  Irvmn-writers  in  Germany  in  this 
centurv.  His  various  collections  of  poems, 
Ohristliche  Oedichte,  Basel,  1829  ;  Christen- 
lieder,  1841,  etc.,  contain  more  than  1200 
hymns  and  songs.  >£any  of  his  hymns  passed 
immediately  into  the  hymn-books ;  a  few 
have  been  translated  into  English,  e.g.  **  3Iore 
than  all.  one  thing  my  heart  is  craving," 
Schaff,  Cfirist  in  Song.  (See  £[arl  Gkrok, 
A.  K.,  Stuttgart,  1879.) 

Eneeling.  To  bow  the  knee  means  to  wor- 
ship (1  Kings  xix.  18,  Isa.  xlv.  28,  Phil.  ii. 
10),  and  this  was  the  customary  posture  in 

grayer  (2  Chron.  vi.  13,  Dan.  vi.  10,  Acts  vii. 
3,  Eph.  iii.  14),  since  it  is  the  simplest  and 
most  striking  way  of  declaring  one  s  self  in- 
ferior to  another,  and  expresses  both  humilia- 
tion and  dependence.  T.  W.  C. 

Knife  is  used  to  translate  4  different  He- 
brew words,  and  applied  to  all  cutting  instru- 
ments, whether  of  flint  (Ex.  iv.  25,  Josh.  v.  2) 
or  of  bone,  bronze,  or  iron.  Knives  were 
seldom  used  at  meals,  but  for  carving  sacri- 
fices (Gen.  XX  ii.  6,  10),  for  pruning  hooks 
(I^.  xviii.  5),  as  lancets  (1  Kings  xviii.  28), 
and  for  sharpening  reed-pens  (Jer.  xxxvi.  28). 

T.  W.  C. 

Enobel,  Karl  August,  b.  at  Tzschechelm, 
in  Lower  Lusatia,  Aug.  7,  1807  ;  d.  at  Gies- 
sen.  May  25,  1863 ;  was  educated  at  Sorau  ; 
studied  theology  at  Breslau  ;  was  appointed 

Srofessor  extraordinary  there  in  1885,  and  or- 
inary  professor  at  Giessen  in  1889.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  Ecclesiastes,  Gknesis, 
Exodus,  etc.,  and  Isaiah,  which  involved  him 
in  a  controversy  with  Ewald  and  occasioned 
him  to  write  ^eegetisches  Vademeeum,  1844. 

Knollys,  Hanserd,  Baptist ;  b.  at  Chalk- 
well,  Lincolnshire,  1598  ;  d.  in  London,  Sept. 
19,  1691.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
and  ordained,  1629,  but  renounced  episcopacy 
about  1686  and  joined  the  Puritans.  Under 
persecution  he  emigrated,  1638 ;  became  the 
first  minister  of  Dover,  N.  H.  ;  engaged  in 
controversv  with  the  authorities ;  made  '*  a 
confession  in  Boston,  and  was  dubbed  "  Mr. 
Absurd  Knowless''  by  Cotton  Mather.  Re- 
turning to  England,  he  endured  varying  for- 
tunes, and  for  a  time  was  a  refugee  on  the 
continent,  but  at  last  a  London  pastor.  He 
possessed  learnins:  and  eloauence.  He  wrote 
The  Shining  of  a  Flaming  Fire  in  Zion  (a  book 
in  defence  of  the  Baptists),  London,  1646 ;  Jtu- 
diments  of  Hebrew  Cframmar,  1648 ;  The  Life 
and  Death  of  H  K„  1692  (an  autobiography 
to  1672,  finished  by  W.  KnifiSn).  A  society 
named  from  him  was  formed,  1845,  to  reprint 
early  Baptist  works.  F.  M.  B. 

knox,  John,  Scottish  reformer ;  b.  at  Gif- 
fordgate,  a    suburb   of    Haddington,    East 
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Lothian,  1605 ;  d.  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  24, 
1672.  His  father  was  of  medium  family  and 
estate  ;  his  mother  was  a  Sinclair.  He  stud- 
ied for  a  time  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
but  did  not  graduate,  and  became  a  priest 
about  1680.  Particulars  of  his  early  life  are 
lacking.  In  1648  he  was  still  in  Homan  or- 
ders ;  but  the  influence  of  his  friend  Wishart, 
who  was  martyred,  1545,  fixed  him  in  Protes- 
tant principles.  He  now  thought  of  going  to 
German  v,  but  being  dissuaded  by  Douglas  of 
Longniddrie,  to  whose  sons  he  was  tutor, 
took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
there  preached  the  new  doctrines.  In  July, 
1547,  the  French,  avenging  Cardinal  Beaton's 
death,  took  the  castle,  and  Knox  became  a 
galley  slave.  Released  after  near  19  months' 
imprisonment,  he  repaired  to  England,  was 
favorablv  received  by  Cranmer,  and  minis- 
tered at  ^Berwick,  15^^0  ;  Newcastle,  1551- 
58  ;  and  in  London  and  the  south.  Cited  by 
Tonstall  in  1550,  he  argued  against  the  mass. 
As  one  of  6  chaplains  to  Edward  YI.,  he  re- 
viewed the  45  Articles  of  Religion  drawn  up 
by  Cranmer.  The  duke  of  Northumberlana 
recommended  him  for  bishop  of  Rochester, 
but  £jiox  did  not  desire  the  post.  (See  Dr. 
Lorimer's  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England, 
London,  1875.)  On  Mary's  accession  he  with- 
drew to  ttke  continent,  and  was  English  chap- 
lain at  Frankfort,  1554,  and  at  Geneva,  1555- 
59.  His  Faithful  Admonition  appeared  1554. 
Part  of  1555-56  he  spent  in  Scotland,  preach- 
ing in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  ;  either  then 
or  previously  he  married  Marjory  Bowes, 
who  died  1560.  Among  bis  writings  of  this 
period  the  most  momentous  was  the  First 
ikut  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women,  Geneva,  1558.  Directed 
against  the  two  Marys,  this  imprudent  publi- 
cation so  incensed  Elizabeth  Uiat  its  writer 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  through  England  on 
his  return.  Landing  at  Leith,  May  2,  1669, 
he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel  and  outlaw,  and 
joined  Uie  Protestants  at  Dundee.  His 
preaching  at  Perth  and  St.  Andrew's  resulted 
in  the  speedy  destruction  of  monasteries  and 
the  removal  of  images  and  pictures  from  the 
churches.  Returning  to  Edinburgh  in  June, 
he  was  elected  its  minister,  July  7.  From 
this  date,  or  rather  from  his  setting  foot  on 
her  shores  in  May,  his  history  is  that  of  Scot- 
land. Leaving  the  capital  with  the  lords  of 
the  congregation  when  the  queen-regent's 
army  entered,  he  travelled  through  the  coun- 
try, rousing  the  people  and  consolidating  the 
reforming  party.  The  next  year  he  was  a^ain 
in  Edinburgh,  received  Protestant  ordination, 
bore  part  in  drawing  up  the  Confession  of 
Faith  ratified  by  parliament,  Aug.  17,  and 
the  Book  of  Policy  or  plan  of  churai  govern- 
ment approved  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
December. 

The  Reformation  was  now  officially  estab- 
lished, but  its  troubles  were  by  no  means 
over.  The  young  queen  returned  from 
France  in  Aug.,  1^1,  and  presently  held  the 
first  of  several  debates  with  Knox.  She  ex- 
erted her  fascinations  on  him  in  vain,  but 
with  more  success  on  the  Protestant  nobles. 
Foiled  bv  bis  bold  denunciation  of  their  ai^bs- 
tasy  and  of  her  papist  views  and  practices. 


she  said  to  him,  **  I  cannot  get  quit  of  you  ; 
I  vow  to  God  I  shall  be  once  revenged  I"  His 
personal  character  was  assailed  in  vain.  Ac- 
cused of  treason,  he  was  triumphanUy  ac- 
quitted by  the  councU  in  Dec.,  1562  ;  ^'  that 
night  was  neither  dancing  nor  fiddling  in  the 
court"  In  1568  he  pubushed  an  accoimt  of 
his  dispute  (Sept.,  1562)  with  Kennedv,  abbot 
of  CromagneL    March,  1564,  he  married  Mar- 

Siret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree, 
arnley,  Mary's  husband,  took  offence  at  a 
sermon  delivered  in  his  presence,  Aug.  19, 
1565,  and  broueht  Eno;  again  before  tlie 
council,  which  forbade  his  preaching  while 
their  majesties  were  in  the  city.  Within  two 
years  Mary  had  fallen,  and  Knox  preached  at 
the  coronation  of  James  VI.,  July  29,  1567. 
He  had  the  same  office  in  Dec,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  parliament  which  ratified  the  Con- 
fession of  1560.  The  assassination,  Jan.  28, 
1570,  of  the  regent  Murrav,  by  a  man  whose 
pardon  Knox  had  obtainea,  afflicted  him  pro- 
foundly. In  Oct.  he  had  an  apoplectic  stroke, 
but  recovered.  Under  Uie  enmity  of  Kircaldy 
of  Grange,  governor  of  the  castle,  "  sore 
against  his  will,  being  compelled  by  the 
brethren  of  the  kirk  and  town,"  he  retired, 
May  5, 1571,  to  St.  Andrew's.  Aug.  28.  1572, 
he  returned  to  appear  twice  more  in  the  pul- 
pit— on  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  on  the  induction  of  his  succes- 
sor, Nov.  9.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Giles' 
churchyard,  but  the  precise  spot  is  unknown. 

His  History  of  ths  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
begun  about  1560  and  mostly  written  1566, 
appeared  1586 ;  his  works  were  edited  by 
D.  Laing  in  Edinburgh,  1846-64,  6  vols.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Dr.  T.  McCrie,  Edin- 
burgh, 1811-18,  7th  ed.,  1855  ;  W.  M.  Taylor, 
New  York,  1885,  and  in  German  by  Brandes, 
Elberfeld.  1862. 

Many  varying  opinions  have  been  held  of 
the  Scottish  Luther.  Against  the  laudations 
of  his  admirers  and  the  tearful  tribute  of  his 
servant  Ballantyne — "this  man  of  Gkxi,  the 
light  of  Scotland,  the  comfort  of  the  kirk, 
the  mirror  of  godliness,  and  patron  and  ex- 
ample to  all  true  ministers" — may  be  cited 
the  partisan  verdict  of  the  Tory  sceptic 
Hume  :  ''  His  political  principles  were  as  full 
of  sedition  as  his  theological  were  full  of  rage 
and  bigotry ;"  and  the  horrified  outburst  of 
the  peaceful  scholar  Lecky,  who  calls  him 
' '  the  great  apostle  of  murder.  * '  So  Pr.  John- 
son hoped  that  he  was  buried  "  in  the  high- 
way," and  Whitaker  pronounced  him  "  a  holy 
savage. "  But  he  was  a  man  of  his  own  time 
and  land,  which  were  somewhat  fierce ;  the 
politic  Cranmer,  the  mild  Melanchthon  could 
not  have  done  his  work.  The  least  courtly, 
the  most  pugnacious  and  unbending  of  the 
reformers,  he  was,  in  Carlyle's  words,  "a 
most  clear-cut,  hardv,  distinct,  and  effective 
man,  fearing  God,  without  any  other  fear." 

F.  M.  B. 

Koestlin,  Joliua  Theodor,  Ph.D.,  Lie. 
Theol.  CTftbingen,  1855),  D.D.  (hou.,  G6t- 
tingen,  1860),  LL.D.  (hon.,  Marburg,  1888) ; 
b.  at  Stuttgart,  May  17,  1826 ;  studied  in 
Tubingen,  1844--48,  and  Berlin,  1849-50  ;  pro- 
feasor  extraordinary  at  G5ttingen,  1855 ;  or- 
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dinary  profeflsor  at  Breslau,  1860 ;  at  Halle, 

1870.  CUb  standpoint  is  that  of  the  so-called 
orthodox  New  Qerman  theology,  which  aims 
at  a  union  of  the  Latheran  and  Reformed 
churches.  He  studied  Presbyterianism  per- 
sonally in  Scotland  in  1849,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  new  consisto- 
rial  constitution  in  Prussia,  which  shows  Pres- 
byterian features.  He  wrote  Die  seottitefie 
Kirehe,  Hamburg  and  Gk>tha,  1852 ;  Luthers 
Lehrt  von  der  Ktrehe,  Stuttgart,  1858  ;  Das 
Wemn  der  Kirehe  nach  d.  iVl  T.,  Gotha,  1854. 
3d  ed.,  1872 ;  Luthers  TheciogU,  Stuttgart, 
1863,  2  Yols.  ;  Martin  lAither  »ein  Leben  und 
Mine  Schr^n,  Elberfeld,  1875,  2  vols.,  8d 
ed.,  1883 ;  Luthers  LOen,  Leipzig,  1882,  8d 
ed.,  1883,  £ng.  trans.,  London  and  New 
York,  1883,  and  Philadelphia,  1883  ;  Martin 
Luther  {Festeehrm,  Halle,  1883,  22d  ed., 
1884  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1883). 

Kohathite,  one  of  the  8  ^reat  famUies  of 
Levi,  afterward  divided  mto  4  branches 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  12).  They  bore  the  ark,  the 
altars,  the  tables,  etc.,  in  the  wilderness,  and 
when  in  camp  their  station  was  south  of  the 
tabernacle.  They  attained  wealth  and  impor- 
tance, and  were  judges,  treasurers,  and  singers 
(1  Chron.  xxvi.  23-32,  2  Chron.  xx.  19). 

T.  W.  C. 

Kol  Nidr^  {all  wws),  a  formula  uttered 
thrice  by  the  leader  of  worship  on  the  evening 
of  the  Di^  of  Atonement,  indicating  that  all 
▼0W8  and  renunciations  hitherto  made  are 
now  repented  of  and  pronounced  of  no  efficacy. 
Lehmann,  Die  Abachaffung  dee  Kol  Nidrh, 
M&inz,  1863.  T.  W.  C. 

Kbileglal  System,  or  Oollegialism,  a  tech- 
nical term  developed  by  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
prudence of  Qermany,  and  denoting  a  theory 
of  church  polity  which,  in  contradistinction 
to  episcopalism  and  territorialism,  defines  tlie 
church  as  a  society  of  voluntary  members, 
eoUegium^  independent  of  the  state,  self-gov- 
erning, and  with  the  highest  authority  vested 
in  the  whole  body  of  members. 

Konrad  of  Marburg,  b.  at  Marburg,  a  town 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  12th  century ;  was 
killed  there,  July  80,  1238.  He  became 
noted  as  the  spiritual  adviser  of  St.  Elizabeth 
and  inquisitor-general  of  Germany,  and  was 
the  best  hated  and  most  detested  person  in 
his  time.     His  life  has  been  written  by  Beck, 

1871,  Cuno,  1877,  and  Kallner,  1882. 

Korahites,  descendants  of  Eorah,  a  Kohath- 
ite Levite  who  was  a  ringleader  in  the  rebellion 
against  Moses,  which  was  summarily  ended 
by  the  miraculous  opening  of  the  earth  to 
swallow  some  of  the  conspirators,  while  others 
were  destroved  by  Are.  Korah's  children 
escaped,  and  became  prominent  in  the  temple 
service  (1  Chron.  vi.  22,  ix.  19).  To  them 
were  inscribed  several  Psalms  (xlii.,  xliv.- 
xllx.,  etc.).  T.  W.  C. 

Komthal,  a  religious  community  in  Wiir- 
temberg,  7  m.  from  Stuttgart,  was  founded 
in  1819  by  Michael  Hahn,  a  peasant.  G.  W. 
Hoffmann,  mayor  of  Leonberg,  and  other 
^etists.    By  a  royal  edict  of  Sept.  8,  1818, 


such  a  community  was  allowed  to  form.  In- 
dependent of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of 
the  state  government,  with  absolute  right  to 
manage  its  own  church  matters,  with  power 
to  expel  obnoxious  members,  etc.,  and  the 
following  year  a  number  of  families  bought 
an  estate  of  13,000  acres  at  Eomthal  and  set- 
tled there.  The  community  is  not  schismatic. 
It  accei>ts  the  Augsburg  Confession  with  a 
few  omissions.  The  cmliastic  views,  at  one 
time  very  prevalent,  have  nearly  died  out. 
It  manages  its  affairs,  secular  as  well  as  re- 
ligious, with  sreat  strictness,  and  is  very  pros- 
perous. See  jCrapff,  Die  uitrt,  BrMtrgemeinr 
den  Komthal  und  Wilheltnsdorf,  Kornthal, 
1839 ;  Palmer,  Oemeinechqften  und  Sekten 
W^rtembergs,  Ttlbingen,  1877. 

Krasinaki,  Valerian,  b.  about  1780;  d. 
Dec.  22,  1855 ;  was  a  Pole  by  birth,  but  a 
Protestant  by  faith,  and  held  a  position  in 
the  department  of  public  instruction  in  War- 
saw, when  the  revolution  of  1830  broke  out. 
By  the  proTisory  government  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  England,  but  the  revolution 
was  80  swiftly  suppressed  that  he  never  re- 
turned. He  settled  in  London,  afterward  in 
Edinburgh,  and  published  Tlte  Reformation 
in  Poland,  London,  1838-40,  2  vols.  ;  Re- 
ligious  History  of  the  Slavonian  Nations,  Edin- 
burgh, 1851. 

Krauth,  Charles  Porterfield,  D.D.  (Penn- 
sylvania College,  Gettysburg,  1856),  LL.D. 
(Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  1874), 
Lutheran  ;  b.  at  3Iartinsburg,  Va.,  March  17, 
1823  ;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  2,  1888.  The 
son  of  an  eminent  professor  at  Gettysburg, 
he  graduated  there,  1839,  and  in  theology, 
1841 ;  was  pastor  at  Baltimore,  1842-47  ;  Shep- 
herdstown,  Va.,  1847-48;  Winchester,  Va., 
1848-55;  Pittsburg,  1855-59,  and  then  in 
Philadelphia  ;  editor  of  The  Lutheran,  1861- 
67  ;  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the 
seminary  there,  1864-83,  and  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1868 ;  vice-provost  from 
1873.  A  brilliant  wit  and  controversialist, 
he  was  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  his 
communion  in  America.  He  bore  a  leading 
part  in  founding  its  General  Council,  and  was 
one  of  the  American  revisers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Of  his  numerous  publications,  the  most 
important  is  The  Conservative  Reformation  and 
its  Theology,  Philadelphia,  1872.     F.  M.  B. 

Krebs,  John  Michael,  D.D.  (Dickinson, 
1841),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Hagerstown,  Md., 
May  6, 1804  ;  d.  in  New  York,  Sept.  80, 1867. 
He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  1827.  and 
in  theology  at  Princeton,  1880,  and  was  pastor 
in  Rutgers  street.  New  York,  1880-67 ;  per- 
manent clerk  of  the  Old  School  (General  As- 
sembly, 1887-45,  and  its  moderator,  1845  ; 
director  of  the  Princeton  Seminary,  1842-67, 
and  president  of  the  board,  1866  ;  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
from  its  organization,  and  for  some  years  its 
president.  He  wrote  Purpose  and  Success  of 
the  Gospel,  New  York,  1888,  and  sundry  other 
books.  F.  M.  B. 

Xrell,  Nikolaua,  b.  at  Leipzig  about  1550  ; 
beheaded  at  Dresden,  Oct.  9,  1601 ;  was  in 
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1589  made  chancellor  of  Saxony,  and  has  a 
place  in  the  church  hiatoiy  of  the  country  on 
account  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  triea  to 
substitute  Calnnism  for  Lutheranism.  Sub- 
scription to  the  FbrmtUa  ConanxUa  was  not 
demanded  any  more,  a  Calnnistic  catechism 
was  introduced,  Calvinist  preachers  found 
appointment,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  Ger- 
man Bible,  with  Calvinistic  notes  in  the  mar- 
fin,  the  so-called  Kreirs  Bible,  was  published, 
'or  10  years  after  1591,  however,  he  was  im- 
prisonea  at  EOnigstein,  but  his  process  was 
principally  concerned  with  his  politics.  (See 
his  life  by  Richard,  Dresden,  1859,  2  yoIsJ 

C.  P. 

Krtldener,  Barbara  Juliane,  Baroness 
von,  b.  at  Riga,  Nov.  21,  1764  ;  d.  at  Karasu- 
Bazar,  Dec.  25,  1824 ;  was  married  when  14 
years  old,  but  separated  from  her  husband 
and  settled  in  Paris,  where  she  led  a  very  friv- 
olous life.  Suddenly  she  became  religious, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  her  from  continuing 
very  eccentric  and  extravagant.  In  1815  she 
became  very  intimate  with  Alexander  I.  ;  she 
gave  the  Holy  Alliance  its  name.  For  several 
years  she  exercised  great  influence  not  only 
on  him.  but  on  many  of  the  highest  social 
circles  in  Oermany,  Switzerland,  and  Russia. 
After  her  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  1818, 
Alexander  I.  felt  annoyed  at  her  eccentricities, 
and  banished  her  from  the  citv.  Her  life 
was  written  by  Evnard.  Paris,  1849,  2  vols.  ; 
Sternberg,  Leipzig,  1856,  and  Ziethe,  New 
York.  1867.  (See  Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  de 
femmes  and  Demiers  portraits.)  C.  P. 

.  Krummacher,  Frledrich  Adolf,  Reform- 
ed, b.  at  Tecklenburg,  July  18,  1767 ;  d.  in 
Bremen,  April  4,  1845 ;  He  studied  at 
Halle,  and  was  successively  pastor  of  Eett- 
wig,  Bemberg,  and  the  church  of  St.  Ansgar 
in  Bremen,  since  1824.  His  Parables,  Bremen, 
1805,  were  translated  into  English,  London, 
1844,  and  often  reprinted. 

Krammacher,  Frledrich  Wilhelm,  son  of 

the  preceding  ;  b.  at  M5rs  on  the  Rhine,  Jan. 
28,  1796 ;  d.  at  Potsdam,  Dec.  10,  1868.  He 
studied  at  Halle,  and  was  successively  pastor 
at  Frankfort,  Ruhrart,  Elberfeld,  and  Trinity 
Church,  Berlin,  since  1847,  and  finally  court 
preacher  at  Potsdam.  Several  of  his  collec- 
tions of  sermons  have  been  translated  with 
great  success  into  English :  Elijah  the  Tish- 
lite,  London  and  New  York,  1838  ;  The  Suf- 
firing  Saviour,  Edinburgh  and  Boston,  1870  ; 
Bavid,  the  King  of  Israd,  Edinburgh  and 
New  York,  1870;  also  his  autobiography, 
Edinburgh,  1871. 

Koltnrkampf  is  the  name  generally  adopted 
for  a  movement  in  Germany,  which  took 
place  immediately  after  the  establishment  of 
the  empire  in  1871,  and  which,  although  on 
the  surface  it  looked  like  a  series  of  purely 
administrative  measures,  nevertheless  involved 
retigious  interests  of  the  greatest  import. 

Everybody  felt  that  two  so  momentous 
•events  as  the  promulration  of  the  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  Oerman  Empire,  with  a  Protestant  prince 
at  its  head,  could  not  occur  contemporane- 
ously and  work  themaelvea  out  into  their  first 


consequences  without  clashing  together ;  and 
Pius  IjC.  was  neither  slow  nor  sparinjc  in  his 
denunciations  of  what  he  saw  must  come. 
Perhaps  this  somewhat  uncommon  outspoken- 
ness 01  the  pope  acted  as  a  provocation  ;  per- 
haps the  commotion  which  the  promulgation 
of  the  dogma  caused  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Grermany  acted  as  a  temptation ; 
at  all  events,  the  first  moves  of  an  aggressive 
character  were  made  by  the  emperor  as  king 
of  Prussia.  July  8,  1871,  the  administration 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia  by 
a  special  Roman  Catholic  department  was 
abolished,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
suddenly  saw  itself  represented  in  the  Prus- 
sian Government  by  a  Protestant.  Feb.  18, 
1872,  the  state  assumed  the  exclusive  right 
and  the  sole  power  to  superintend  the  schools 
and  educational  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, within  the  dominion  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  and  seminaries  sud- 
denly felt  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  Prot- 
estant minister  of  state.  These  specific  Prus- 
sian laws  were  rapidly  followed  by  general 
imperial  laws  of  the  same  description.  Dec. 
10, 1871,  the  German  clergy  were  warned  that 
any  interference  from  their  side  with  the 
affairs  of  the  state  was  liable  to  be  punished 
with  suspension,  discharge,  imprisonment, 
etc.  July  4,  1872,  the  Jesuits  and  several 
other  monastic  congregations  were  expelled 
from  the  empire. 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  go  further 
in  the  direction  indicated  without  altering  the 
Prussian  constitution  of  1850.  But  that  was 
speedily  done,  and  then  followed  the  so-called 
May  or  Falk  laws,  which  expelled  all  religious 
orders  from  Prussia  except  those  whose  sole 
object  is  to  nurse  the  sick,  regulated  the  edu- 
cation and  appointment  of  all  ecclesiastics, 
limited  church  discipline  to  purely  religious 
affairs  and  purely  religious  means,  made  civil 
marriage  obligatory  to  all,  allowed  a  member 
of  a  church  to  leave  it  by  simply  announcing 
his  intention  to  the  nearest  justice  of  the 
peace,  ordered  all  church  property  to  be 
placed  in  charge  of  royal  commissionaries  in 
case  of  vacancies,  etc.  These  laws  were  met 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  with  decided 
and  stubborn  resistance.  Six  bishops,  who 
would  not  submit,  were  deposed  ana  impris- 
oned by  the  government,  a  number  of  schools 
and  seminaries  were  closed,  and  many  con- 
gregations were  without  pastors.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  clergy,  however,  was  not  sufii- 
ciently  supported  by  the  laity  to  be  of  any 
importance.  Very  little  senous  discontent 
was  felt  in  the  Roman  Catholic  districts,  the 
ultramontane  thunder  in  the  diet  rolled  away 
without  hurting  anybody,  and  the  fulmina- 
tions  of  Pius  IX.  in  his  allocutions,  calling 
the  old  emperor  a  second  Nero,  a  modern 
Attila,  caused  only  a  smile.  Nevertheless, 
long  before  Pius  Ia.  died  it  had  become  ap- 
parent that  Bismarck  was  not  prepared  to  go 
any  further,  and  inmiediately  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Leo  Xni.,  1878,  he  turned.  The  rea- 
son was  that  the  Mav  laws  had  touched  not 
only  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  also  the  Prot- 
estant churches  in  Germany ;  that  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  had  taken  aUrm  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  Bismarck  was  as  poorly 
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gapported  in  his  position  as  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  in  theirs.  In  the  follovring  years 
several,  though  hardly  any  of  the  more  im- 
portant points  of  the  May  laws  hare  been 
cancelled.  C.  P. 

Knenan,  Abrahaoi.  D.D.  (Leiden,  1851),  b. 
at  Haarlem,  North  Holland,  Sept.  16,  1828 ; 
studied  at  Leiden,  1846-51,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  there  in  1853.  In  theology 
he  belongs  to  what  in  Holland  is  called  "  the 
modern  school,''  and  advocates  the  application 
of  historical  criticism  to  the  Bible,  especially 
to  the  Old  Testament.  He  wrote  I»r<iel  to  the 
FhU  €f  the  Jewish  State,  translated  by  A.  W. 
May,  London,  1874-75,  8  vols.  ;  Prophets  and 
Prophecy  in  Israel,  1877 ;  National  Religions 
and  Universal  Religion  (Hibbert  Lectures), 
London,  1882 ;  of  his  Historieo-critieal  Intes- 
tmtion  into  the  Origin  and  CoUeetion  of  the 
Books  of  the  (Hd  Testament,  Leiden,  1861-65, 
3  vols.,  2d  ed.  revised  and  enlarged,  1885  sqq., 
the  two  first  chapters  were  translated  by  Bishop 
Colenso  in  his  PefUateueh,  London,  1865  ;  the 
2d  ed.  is  appearing  in  German  (Leipzig)  and 
English  (London)  translations. 

Knim.  John  Ohristopher,  D.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  rennsvlvania,  1783),  Lutheran  ;  b.  at 
Artem,  Prussian  Saxony,  Aug.  4, 1744  ;  d.  in 
New  York,  July  24,  1807.  Having  studied 
at  Leipziff,  he  taught  for  four  vears  in  Qtr- 
manv,  ana  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1770  as 
third  collegiate  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  and 
Zion's.  In  1779  he  succeeded  the  rector.  Dr. 
H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married.  In  1784  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  pastor  till  his  death.  He  helped 
to  found  the  University  of  New  York,  and 
was  for  a  time  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
in  0>lumbia  College.  Among  his  publica- 
tions were  a  History  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  of  the  Lutheran  (fnureh,  and  the  first  £ng- 
hsh  Lutheran  hymn-book,  1796 ;  its  transla- 
tions from  the  Gterman  are  curiosities. 

F.  M.  B« 

Kuits,  Johana  Heinrich,  Lie.  Theol.  (hon., 
EOnigsberg,  1844),  D.D.  (hon.,  Rosbach, 
1849),  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Montjoie,  near  Aachen, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Dec.  13,  1809  ;  d.  at  Mar- 
burg, April  26,  1890 ;  studied  at  Halle  and 
Bonn,  1830-83 ;  became  head  master  in  re- 
ligion at  the  Milan  gymnasium,  1885,  and  in 
1850  ordinary  professor  of  theologr  in  Dorpat 
University,  whence  he  retired  in  1870  as  pro- 
fessor emeritus  and  settled  at  Marburg.  He 
wrote  The  Bible  and  Astronomy,  Eng.  trans., 
Philadelphia,  1857  ;  Manual  of  Sacred  His- 
torp,  Eng.  trans.,  Phihidelphia,  1855 ;  BSbU 
Hittory,  translated  by  A.  Melville,  Edin- 
burgh, 1867 ;  Bfistory  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
translated  and  annotated  by  Dr.  A.  Eders- 
heim,  Edhiburgh,  1860,  3  vols.  ;  Text-book  of 
(^ureh  History,  orig.  Mitau,  1849,  11th  ed., 
Leipzig,  1890;  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh  and 
New  York,  1888-90,  8  vols.  ;  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,   Eng.  trans.,  1863,  etc. 

Kyiitt,  an  abridgment  of  Kyiie  Bleyion 
{Lord,  haw  mercy),  which  very  earlv  became  a 
fixed  formla  in  the  common  church-prayer  of 
the  Greek  Church.  Afterward  it  came  into 
use  among  the  Latins,  and  has  been  retained 
in  many  Protestant  churches.       T.  W.  C. 


•L. 

Ziabadle  (la-ba-de),  Jean  da,  b.  at  Bourg, 
near  Bordeaux,  Feb.  IS,  1610 ;  d.  at  Altona, 
Holstein,  Feb.  13,  1674  ;  was  educated  in  the 
Jesuit  college  in  Bordeaux  and  actually  en- 
tered the  oraer,  but  left  it  a^in  in  1689,  and 
preached  in  Bordeaux,  Pans,  Amiens,  etc.  ; 
persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  but  for  some  time 
protected  by  Richelieu  until,  in  1650,  after  the 
study  of  Calvin's  Institutiones,  he  embraced 
the  Reformed  faith.  He  was  successively  pas- 
tor at  Mortauban,  Geneva,  and  Middleburg, 
but  there  was  a  tendencv  to  separatism  in  his 
nature  which  easily  dnturbed  his  relations 
both  to  the  congregation  and  to  his  col- 
leagues. In  Midfueburg  he  refused  to  sub- 
sciibe  to  the  Belgian  Confession  and  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  the  synod,  and  he  was 
consequentiv  suspended.  I'inally  he  retired 
with  a  small  circle  of  friends  or  followers  to 
Altona.  His  writings,  La  propMtie,  1668; 
Manuel  de  pieti,  1669 ;  Protestation  de  bonne 
foiet  saine  doctrine,  1670,  etc.,  were  trans- 
lated into  German  and  much  read  by  the 
Pietists  and  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

After  the  death  of  Labadie  his  followers, 
called  Labadists,  settled  at  Wienwert,  West 
Friesland,  and  at  one  time  the  flock  began  to 
increase.  Theoretically  they  differed  very 
little  from  the  Reformed  Church  as  instituted 
by  Calvin,  but  the  practical  ideal  they  pur- 
sued was  mediseval  monasticism,  transplanted 
on  Protestant  ground  and  in  modem  times. 
Their  attempts  of  colonization  in  Surinam  and 
on  the  Hudson  came  to  nothing,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century  they  disappeared 
altogewer.  (See  Berkum,  Die  Labadie  en  die 
LajMdisten,  Sneek,  1851,  2  vols. ;  Heppe, 
Oeschichte  des  Pietismns  der  rtformierten 
Kirche,  Leyden,  1879;  Ritschl,  Oesch,  d. 
Pietismus  in  d.  ref  K.,  Bonn,  1880).     C.  P. 

Zia'-ban  (white),  son  of  Bethuel,  grandson  of 
Kidior,  Abraham's  brother,  and  brother  of 
Rebekah.  He  at  first  showed  heartv  hospi- 
tality to  Eliezer  and  arranged  RebekaJi's  mar- 
riage, but  in  his  dealings  with  Jacob,  his 
nephew,  exhibited  a  grudging  and  mercenary 
disposition  (Gen.  xxix.-xxxL).  In  the  end  he 
was  outmatched  by  Jacob's  shrewdness,  and 
restrained  from  harming  him  by  divine  inter- 
position. T.  W.  C. 

Ziabarom.  a  Roman  military  standard  be- 
longing to  the  later  empire.  It  was  composed 
of  a  banner  suspended  from  a  cross-bar,  and 
bore  the  efligy  of  the  general,  thus  being  a 
personal  stanaard.  Constantine  put  upon  it 
the  sign  of  tiie  cross  (as  is  said,  in  consequence 
of  a  vision  or  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  the 
cross  in  the  heavens),  and  made  it  the  imperial 
standard.  He  also  put  upon  it  the  monogram 
of  Christ,  XP.  F.  H.  F. 

X«abbe  (lab),  Philippe,  b.  at  Bourses,  Cen- 
tral France,  July  10,  1607  ;  d.  in  Paris,  March 
25,  1667  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  order  ; 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature,  and 
wrote  75  different  works,  of  which  one,  Con- 
cUia,  Paris,  1672. 18  vols.,  rep.  1728  at  Venice, 
is  still  used. 

I     Zia  Ohalsa  (shftz),  TnnqolM  d«,  b.  at  Aix 
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17  m.  n.  of  Marseilles,  Atig.  25.  1624 ;  d.  at 
Versailles,  Jan.  20,  1705 ;  was  a  member  of 
Uie  Jesuit  order  and  became,  in  1678,  con- 
fessor to  Louis  XIV.,  whom  he  allowed  to 
•do  exactly  what  he  liked.  The  king  gave 
4iim  an  extensive  piece  of  ground  in  Paris,  on 
which  he  built  a  sumptuous  villa,  and  which 
is  now  Uie  famous  cemeterv,  P^re  la  Chaise. 
His  life  was  written  by  Chantelauze,  Paris, 
1859. 

La^-chlsh  (inviTieibU),  a  royal  Canaanitish 
city,  south  of  Jerusalem,  subaued  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  X.  8),  fortified  by  Jeroboam  (2  Chron. 
jd,  9),  besieged  by  Sennacherib  (xxxii.  9),  re- 
occupied  after  the  exile  (Neh.  xi.  80).  Now 
identified  with  Tel  d-Hety,  T.  W.  C. 

Tinohmann  (lak-man),  Karl,  Protestant,  b. 
at  Brunswick,  March  4,  1798 ;  d.  in  Berlin, 
March  18,  1851 ;  studied  at  Leipzig  and  G5t- 
tingen,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  phil- 
ology at  ECnigsberg,  1816,  and  Berlin,  1827. 
The  object  of  his  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament  was  to  restore  the 
oldest  obtainable  text,  that  of  the  4th  century. 
His  life  was  written  by  Hertz,  Berlin,  1851. 

X«acordaire  G^-^or-dar),  Jean  Baptiate 
Henri  Dominique,  b.  at  Recey-sur-Ource, 
Cdte  d'Or,  Franco,  March  12,  1802 :  d.  at 
Sordze,  Tarn,  Nov.  21,  1861  ;  studied  law  at 
Dijon  and  be^^  practising  in  Paris,  but, 
stirred  up  by  Lamennais'  Esmy  sur  Vindiff^r^ 
ence,  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  in  1824,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1827.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  founded 
VAvenirt  a  journal  which  should  demonstrate 
and  explain  the  natural  and  necessary  connec- 
tion between  Romanism  and  radicalism,  and 
opened  a  free  school,  without  paying  any  re- 

fard  to  tiie  privileges  of  the  University  of 
^aris.    But  the  ponce  closed  his  school  and 
the  pope  condemned  his  paper.    He  then  be- 

fan  to  preach,  and  his  eonfirences  in  Notre 
^ame  made  a  sensation  unparalleled  in  Paris 
and  kept  up  for  many  years.  In  1840  he  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order  and  in  1848  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, and  he  made  the  cowl  as  respected 
on  the  platform  as  he  had  made  it  awful  in 
the  pulpit.  But  when  he  declared  himself  an 
uncompromising  republican,  he  received  order 
from  the  Vatican  to  retire  from  politics,  and 
when  he  openly  and  vehemently  denounced 
the  coup  d'etat,  he  received  order  to  retire  also 
from  the  pulpit.  The  last  years  of  his  life  he 
spent  as  director  of  the  school  of  Sordze  and 
provincial  of  the  Dominican  order  in  France. 
Within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  he  repre- 
sented the  same  movement  which,  a  ^nera- 
tion  later,  became  verv  conspicuous  in  the 
Protestant  churches  of  America,  and  whose 
object  avowedly  is  to  infuse  fresh  blood  into 
the  religious  life  of  the  age  by  applying  Chris- 
tianity directly  to  the  questions  of  the  day, 
social,  political,  literary,  idustrial,  etc.,  and 
he  represented  that  movement  with  matchless 
eloquence  and  coura^  to  spare.  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  in  Paris,  1872- 
78,  9  vols.  His  Coj^erencM  Delitered  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  were  translated  by 
Henry  Langdon,  New  York,  1870.    His  life 


was  written  bv  Montalembert,  1868 ;  Chocame 
(Eng.  trans.,  by  Father  Aylward,  London  and 
New  York,  1867,  2d  ed.,  1878) ;  Sidney  Lear, 
London,  1882,  n.e.,  1888,  and  Ricard,  Paris, 
1882.  C.  P. 

Ziaotantiiia,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  early 
4th  century,  of  Italian  (?)  origin,  the  place 
and  time  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  not 
known.  He  was  trained  as  a  rhetorician,  and 
was  engaged  in  this  profession  under  Diocle- 
tian in  Nicomedia,  when  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Diocletian  per- 
secution, he  relinquished  his  professorsnlp, 
and  after  much  distress  was  finally  made  in- 
structor of  Crispus,  son  of  Constantine,  in 
Gaul. 

Lactantius*  writings  in  the  service  of  the 
church  are  numerous.  The  greatest  is  his 
Divine  Institutes,  comprising  seven  books, 
written  in  an  elegant  Latin  sty^le,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  commend  Christianity  to  the 
educated.  It  is  not  only  an  apology,  but  a 
real  institute  of  Christianity.  After  treating 
Of  False  Religion  and  Of  the  Origin  of  Evil, 
he  treats  the  heathen  philosophies  in  the  book 
Of  False  Wisdom.  The  fourth  book,  Of 
True  Wisdom,  treats  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  God  and  Christ,  and  then  in  succes- 
sive books.  Of  Justice,  Of  True  Worship,  and 
Of  a  Happy  Life,  the  positive  ideas  of  Cliristi- 
anity  are  further  drawn  out. 

Lactantius'  other  writings  are :  On  the 
Wrath  of  Qod,  On  the  Workmanship  of  Qod, 
On  the  Death  of  the  Persecutors  ;  and  there 
are  one  or  two  others  ascribed  to  him  without 
sufficient  authority.  (See  for  orijrinal  edi- 
tions that  of  Fritzsche,  Leipzig,  1842 ;  Migne, 
Pat,  Lot,  VI.,  VII.  ;  and  for  an  Enetish 
translation,  the  Christian  Literature  Com- 
pany, Ante-Meene  Fathers,  vol.  vii..  1886 ; 
Brandt,  Ueber  die  dnalistischen  ZuMze  und 
die  Kaiseranreden  bei  Z.,  Vienna,  1890.) 

P.  H.  F. 

ZiSotioinia  (Latin,  milk  dishes),  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese,  etc.,  including  also  eggs,  were  for- 
bidden during  fasts  by  the  Council  of  Laod- 
icea,  861,  and  the  Irullan  Council  of  092, 
and  the  rule  is  still  observed  in  most  East- 
ern Churches,  while  in  the  Western  Church 
abstinence  from  UusHdnia  Is  enjoined  only 
for  the  quadragesimal  fast  before  Easter. 

X«ady  Ohapel  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  generally  attached  to  the  eastern 
end  of  cathedrals  or  other  large  churches. 

• 

ZiSdy  Day,  March  25th,  thus  called  be- 
cause Uie  festival  of  the  annunciation  of  the 
Virgin  is  held  on  that  day. 

Ii«taro  Sunday,  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
Lent,  received  its  name,  kstare,  "rejoice," 
from  the  first  word  with  which  the  introit  of 
the  mass  for  that  day  begins.  It  is  the  day 
on  which  the  pope  blesses  the  rose. 

Ziafitau  (la-fe-to),  Joseph  lYan^ols,  Jesuit ; 
b.  at  Bordeaux,  1670  ;  d.  there.  July  3,  1746. 
Coming  to  Canada,  1712,  he  was  a  missionair 
among  the  Iroouois  at  Sault  St.  Louis  till  1717. 
Returning  to  France,  he  became  a  professor 
of  belles-letters,  and  wrote  MoBwrt  de$  Sauv- 
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ages  AmMquaim,  Paris,  1728-24, 2  vols.,  and 
a  history  of  Portuguese  discoyeries  in  the 
New  World,  1788, 4  vols.  The  former  aimed 
to  prove  the  Indians  descendants  of  the  pre- 
historic inhabitants  of  Greece.        F.  M.  J5. 

ZiSgarda,  Paul  Anthony  do,  Ph.D.  (Berlin, 
1849),  Lie.  Theol.  (hon.,  Erlancen,  1851), 
D.D.  (hon..  Halle,  1868).  Gterman  Protestant ; 
b.  in  Berlin,  Nov.  2, 1827  ;  studied  in  the  uni- 
versity there,  1844-46,  and  at  Halle,  1846-47  ; 
taught  in  schools  in  Berlin,  1855-66,  and  be- 
came, in  1869,  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
at  Q^ttingen.  He  says  "  he  accepts  nothing 
but  wKat  is  proved,  but  accepts  everything 
tiiat  has  been  proved."  His  chief  labors  have 
been  in  linguistics,  especially  orientalia,  and  he 
has  edited  texts,  mostly  biblical,  in  Qreek, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Persian,  etc.  See 
list  in  Eneydopadia  of  Living  Divines  (now 
called  vol.  Iv.  of  the  Schaff-Hertog  Bncyelo- 
podia),  to  which  add  Agathangelxis  u,  die  Akten 
Gregors  von  Armenien,  neu  hrsg.  1887  ;  Veber- 
sicht  aber  die  im  Aramdischen,  AroMseken  und 
Hebrdischen  iibHehe  BUdung  der  Nomina, 
1889;  Ueber  einige  Berliner  Theologen  und 
loas  von  ihnen  zu  lemen  ist,  1890. 

Ziftidlie,  Arohibald,  D.D.  (New  Jersey, 
1770),  Dutch  Reformed ;  b.  at  Kelso,  Scot- 
land, Dec.  4,  1727 ;  d.  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.. 
Nov.  14. 1779.  Educated  at  Edinburgh,  and 
ordained,  1759,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Scotch 
church  at  Flushing,  Holland,  till  called,  in 
1768,  to  be  the  first  English-speaking  minister 
of  the  Collegiate  Churdi  in  New  York.  The 
new  departure  excited  opposition,  which 
yielded  to  his  talents  and  virtues.  He  left 
the  city  when  the  British  took  it.    F.  M.  B. 

Xiaines  (ll-i^6^b)>  ^S^i  b*  &t  Almancaris, 
Castile,  Spain,  1512 ;  d.  in  Rome,  Jan.  19, 
1565  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jesuit 
order  (see  Ignatius  Loyola),  and  became  its 
second  general  in  1557.  He  exercised  consid- 
erable mfluence  on  the  development  of  the 
order,  as  also  through  his  manipulation  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  general  history 
of  the  church.  His  life  was  written  by  Riba- 
deneira,  Madrid,  1592  ;  French  trans.,  Michel 
d*£sne,  Douai,  1597. 

La'-iah  (lion),  a  place  on  the  wooded  slopes 
of  Bashan,  afterward  called  Dan  (Judges 
xviii.  7,  29)  because  of  the  settlement  there  of 
a  number  of  persons  who  came  from  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  The  reference  in  Isa.  x.  80  is  prob- 
ably to  another  Laish  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 

T.  W.  C. 

Laity,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  body  of 
believers  as  distinguished  from  their  leaoers. 
This  distinction  certainly  existed  in  the  New 
Testament  age,  for  elders  were  recognized 
(Acts  xlv.  28,  XV.  22),  and  Paul  in  his  earliest 
epistle  (1  Thess.  v.  12)  directs  the  brethren  to 

know  them  that  are  over  you  in  the  Lord. " 
Of  course  all  believers  were  at  liberty  to  speak 
the  word  as  they  had  ooportunity,  6ut  official 
instruction  and  the  administration  of  ordi- 
nances and  the  exercise  of  discipline  belonged 
to  the  pastors  and  teachers.  But  the  laity 
have  a  work  to  do.  In  all  Protestant  bodies 
they  are  represented  in  the  councils  of  the 
church  by  their  delegates.    But  decency  and 


order,  and  the  steady  advance  of  the  gospel 
require  that  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
the  clerey  as  ministers  of  Christ  and  leaders 
and  guides  of  the  people  should  be  carefully 
maintained.  AH  believers  are  indeed  priests 
(Christ  being  the  only  atoning  or  sacrificial 
priest  in  the  New  Dispensation),  but  all  are 
not  rulers  or  teachers  (1  Cor.  xii.  29,  80, 
Ephes.  iv.  11),  nor  do  all  have  charge  of  the 
flock  of  God  (1  Peter  v.  2,  3).        T.  W.  C. 

Lamaism  A  form  of  Buddhism  (see  India) 
prevalent  in  Thibet  and  Mongolia,  and  to 
some  extent  in  China  and  Japan,  so  called 
from  its  lamas,  celibate  priests  of  different 

frades.  There  are  two  Great  Lamas,  the 
'antshen  and  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  second  of 
whom  is  the  ruler  in  Thibet,  and  is  known 
outside  as  the  Grand  Lama,  and  also  is  the 
spiritual  ruler  of  the  Buddhists  of  Mongolia 
and  China,  but  not  of  his  co-religionists  in 
Japan. 

Lamb.  The  sacrificial  type  of  the  atoning 
Saviour,  and  the  most  frequent  victim  in  the 
Jewish  ritual.  It  is  with  the  sacred  writers 
a  common  emblem  of  innocence  and  inoffen- 
slveness  (Isa.  xi.  6,  liii.  7,  Jer.  xi.  19). 

T.  W.  C. 

Iiamb  of  Qod.    See  Agnus  Dei. 

Xjambert  of  Hersfbld  became  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  Hersfeld,  in  the  Prussian  prov- 
ince of  Hesse-Nassau,  82  m.  s.e.  of  Cassel,  in 
1058  ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  same  year  ; 
made  afterwa^rd  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
and  wrote,  besides  two  other  works  which 
are  lost,  his  AnnaUs,  edited  by  Hesse,  1848 
and  1874,  which  are  of  great  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  11th  century,  more  espe- 
cially the  period  from  1069  to  1077. 

Xrfunbert,  Frani9oi8,  b.  at  Avignon,  1486 ; 
d.  at  Marburg,  April  18,  1580 ;  entered  the 
Franciscan  order  in  1501,  but  afterward  em- 
braced the  Reformation,  first  in  its  Gkrman 
form  and  later  in  its  Swiss ;  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Marburg,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Reformation  in  Hesse. 
His  life  was  written  by  J.  W.  Baum.  Strass- 
burg,  1840  (German) ;  F.  S.  Stieve,  Breslau, 
1867  (Latin),  and  L.  Ruffet,  Paris,  1873 
(French). 

Iiambeth  ArticleB.  See  Abticles  of  Re- 
ligion. 

Xrfunbmachini  (lam-broos-kee-nee),  ZiUigi, 
Oardinal,  b.  at  Genoa.  May  6,  1776 ;  d.  in 
Rome,  May  8,  1864 ;  enterea  the  order  of  the 
Bamabites  and  became  archbishop  of  Genoa 
in  1819,  and  cardinal  in  1881.  As  papal  nun- 
cio in  Paris,  1828-80,  he  was  one  of  the  sup- 
porters, if  not  the  very  instigator,  of  that 
policy  in  France  which  ended  in  the  revolution 
of  July,  1880,  and  as  secretary  of  state  to 
Gregory  XVI.,  1886-15,  he  was  the  leader  of 
that  policy  in  Italy  which  ended  with  the 
revolution  in  1 848.  He  was  so  hated  in  Rome 
that  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life,  disguised  as  a 
groom. 

Zia'-mech,  (1)  the  fifth  lineal  descendant  of 
Cain  and  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal- 
Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18-24) ;  (2)  the  seventh  lineal 
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descendant  of  Seth  and  father  of  Noah  (Gen. 
V.  26-31).  T.  W.  C. 

XrfunennaiB  (la-mS-na),  Hngnes  F^lioit^ 
Robert  de,  b.  at  St.  Malo,  Bretagne,  June  19, 
1782 ;  d.  in  Paris,  Feb.  27,  1864 ;  entered  the 
theological  seminary  of  his  native  city  in  1811 ; 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1816,  and  published 
from  1817  to  1835  his  Essay  sur  ^indifference,  4 
vols.,  which  caused  a  revival  within  Roman- 
ism, prepared  for  a  breach  with  Gallicanism, 
and  formed  the  first  rallying  point  of  the 
Ultramontane  party.  The  pope  was  enthusi- 
astic for  the  book.  But  when  Lamennais  be- 
gan to  further  develop  his  very  radical  views 
of  the  true  relation  between  state  and  church, 
and  his  very  democratic  ideas  of  the  perfect 
organization  of  the  church,  the  pope  ^w 
cold.  In  1882  he  condemned  I  Avemr,  a 
paper  which  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  and 
Montalembert  had  founded  with  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  natural  afflnitv  which 
existed  between  Komanism  and  raaicalism, 
and  in  1886  he  rose  in  a  towering  rage  against 
Paroles  d'un  eroyant,  **  a  small  volume  of  huge 
perversity,"  which  in  a  few  years  ran  through 
100  editions  and  was  translated  into  many  for- 
eign languages.  Lamennais  answered  with 
his  Affaires  de  Borne,  1886-87,  2  vols.,  and 
went  on  his  own  wa^  without  submitting. 
From  1841-46  he  published  his  Esquisse  d*une 
philosophie,  4  vo&.,  and  in  1848  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  But 
after  the  coup  d^etat  he  retired  altogether 
from  public  life,  sad  and  disappointed.  His 
(Euwes  completes  appeared  in  11  vols.,  1844- 
47  ;  (Euvres  pasthurms  (containing  his  corre- 
spondence) in  6  vols.,  1865-68.  ^ee  Blaize, 
Essai  hiographique,  Paris,  1858.)  C.  P. 

Xrfunentations,  the  title  of  6  elegies  com- 
posed on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  attrib- 
uted by  tradition,  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  They  are 
elaborately  composed,  the  first  4  being  acros- 
tics (like  Ps.  25,  34,  etc.).  Chs.  1,  2,  and  4 
contain  22  verses  each,  but  ch.  8  has  3  suc- 
cessive verses  beginning  with  the  same  letter, 
making  66  in  all.  This  artificial  structure 
was  doubtless  intended  to  aid  the  memory, 
to  ensure  completeness  to  the  composition, 
and  to  give  emotion  its  due  and  proper  scope. 
The  first  and  second  elegies  describe  the  over- 
throw of  the  city,  the  calamities  of  the  siege, 
the  horrors  of  famine,  the  pollution  of  tiie 
temple,  the  ravages  of  the  sword,  the  failure 
of  friends,  and  the  derision  of  foes.  The 
third  elegy  is  more  personal,  and  dwells  on 
the  writer's  own  afflictions,  their  severity  and 
the  purpose  for  which  the^^  were  sent,  at  the 
same  tune  suggesting  penitence  and  confes- 
sion as  offering  a  gleam  of  hope  The  fourth 
recapitulates  the  woes  endured  with  special 
reference  to  the  king,  "  the  breath  of  their 
nostrils,"  and  closes  with  a  prediction  of 
Edom's  doom.  The  last  one  takes  the  form 
of  a  prayer,  reciting  the  sufferings  of  all  ages, 
classes,  and  conditions,  and  entreating  reuef . 

The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  read  these 
elegies  once  every  year  to  commemorate  at 
once  the  national  misery  and  the  final  deliver- 
ance, and  they  are  said  to  be  still  used  at ''  the 
place  of  wailing' '  in  Jerusalem.    Recent  com- 


mentaries in  English  are  those  by  Henderson 
(Andover,  1868) ;  Nagelsbach  (in.  Lange, 
New  York,  1871) ;  Payne  Smith  (m  Speaker's 
Commentary,  1876).  T.  W .  C. 

Ztammas  Day,  or  I^unmaji  Tide,  a  word  of 
uncertain  etymology,  but  probably  from 
'*  klaf-mass,  loaf -mass,  was  the  name  of  the 
old  English  festival  of  the  wheat  harvest, 
celebrated  on  Au^.  1.  As  the  Roman  Church 
celebrates  a  festival  in  honor  of  St.  Peter 
(Acts  xii.  4-10)  on  the  same  dav,  there  arose 
a  derivation  of  the  word  from  lamb,  but  it  is 
mere  fiction. 

Iiamp,  the  usual  means  in  the  East  of  secur- 
ing artmcial  light.  Candles  were  and  are  un* 
known  save  as  brought  by  travellers.  In 
Judges  viL  16,  20,  John  xviii.  3,  Matt.  xxv. 
1,  torches  are  meant  Lamps  were  of  clay 
or  of  bronze  or  other  metals.  T.  W.  C. 

Ijamy  (la-me),  Bernard,  b.  at  Le  Mans, 
Sarthe,  France,  130  m.  s.w.  of  Paris,  in  June, 
1640  ;  d.  at  Rouen,  Jan.  29,  1716;  entered  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1658  ;  was  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  at  Grenoble,  Paris,  and 
Rouen,  ana  published  an  Apparatus  BibUevs, 
Lyons,  1696,  which  was  twice  translated  into 
French,  and  also  into  English,  by  R  Bundy, 
London,  1723. 

Ziance,  The  Holy,  is  in  the  ecclesiastical 
terminology  of  the  Greek  Church  the  name 
of  that  knife  with  which  the  officiating  priest 
pierces  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  Just  as 
Christ,  when  on  the  cross,  was  piercedfby  the 
lance  of  a  Roman  soldier.  In  the  legends  of 
the  Roman  Church,  however,  it  means  that 
very  lance  itself.  According  to  tradition,  it 
was  discovered  by  the  Empress  Helena,  and 
was  preserved  in  the  portico  of  the  church 
she  built  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Thence 
it  made  many  singular  wanderings  until  the 
legend-creating  spirit  died  out  and  it  was 
allowed  to  rest— one  in  Prague,  where  Inno- 
cent YI.  (1362-62}  established  a  festival  in  iU 
honor,  another  in  Rome,  where  Innocent 
yill.  (1484-92),  who  received  it  as  a  present 
from  Constantinople,  placed  it  in  the  basilica 
of  the  Vatican,  and  a  third,  which  was  cut  up 
in  splinters  and  scattered  all  over  the  earth. 

Lando,  pope,  Nov.,  913-May,  914,  between 
Anastasius  III.  and  John  X. 

Lanfranc,  thirty-fourth  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  b.  in  Pavia,  Italy,  about  1005  ;  d. 
at  Canterburv,  May  28, 1089.  His  father  was 
a  jenator  of  Pavia,  and  the  son  was  instructed 
in  civil  law  in  Bologna,  and  became  attorney 
and  teacher  of  junisprudence  in  his  native 
city.  But  his  income  and  position  here  not 
meeting  his  wishes,  he  made  his  way  to  Nor- 
mandy, where  the  duke  had  a  reputation  for 
desiring  the  improvement  of  learning.  He 
opened  (1039)  a  school  in  Avranches,  which 
soon  became  famous.  But  a  change  of  feel- 
ing and  conviction  led  him  to  enter  upon  the 
monastic  life,  which  he  did  in  1042,  in  the 
Benedictine  monasterv  at  Bee.  After  three 
vears  of  retirement  here  the  knowledge  of 
his  place  of  retreat  got  spread  abroad,  and  he 
was  soon  surroundeti  by  a  multitude  of  schol* 
ars  again,  among  whom  were  Anselm,  his 
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8U006S8or  (1098),  the  famous  theolosian,  and 
another  AnseUn,  who  became  Pope  Alexander 
n.  (1061).  In  1045  he  became  prior  of  his 
monastery,  and  soon  after  became  involved 
in  the  contest  with  Berengarius  (q.y.)  upon 
transubstantiation.  It  would  appear  that  he 
even  went  to  Rome  to  institute  proceedings 
against  him,  and  Berengarius  was  condemned 
(1050).  His  public  activity  had  brought  him 
to  the  notice  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
this  fact  determined  his  further  career.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  soul  of  the  enterprise 
of  conouering  England,  and  his  prince  early 
destined  him  for  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury. Made  abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen 
(10&),  he  declined  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen 
(1067),  but  accepted  that  of  Canterbury,  and 
was  consecrated  Aug.  29.  1070.  In  1070  he 
proceeded  in  the  most  intimate  connection 
with  William  to  remodel  the  English  Church 
in  conformity  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  archbishopric  of  York  was  made  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  Canterbury  (1072),  and  grad- 
ually the  Anglo-Saxon  prelates  and  abbots 
were  replaced  by  Normans,  till  only  one  Saxon 
bishop  was  left.  At  the  same  time,  Lanfranc 
was  rather  independent  in  his  relations  to 
Rome.  Thus  he  disregarded  a  summons  to 
Rome,  under  threat  of  suspension  (1081). 
The  obedience  of  England  m  his  day  was 
scarcely  anything  more  than  courteous  bear- 
ing. He  follow»l  in  the  line  of  the  reforms 
of  Gregory  VII.  in  the  matter  of  simony  and 
clerical  celibacy  (1076),  but  only  partially,  for 
he  allowed  the  parochial  clergy  to  retain  their 
wives,  and  did  not  carry  out  the  financial 
wishes  of  the  pope. 

In  his  literary  capacity  Lanfranc  was  much 
overpraised  in  his  own  time.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  every  talent  and  for  vast  erudition. 
But  in  truth  he  seems  to  have  been  a  sharp 
dialectician  without  speculative  genius,  and 
to  have  had  only  a  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
fathers.  His  true  work  was  that  of  an  in- 
spiring teacher,  and  he  thus  did  much  to 
usher  in  a  new  epoch.  His  most  important 
writing  was  the  Book  upon  the  Body  and  Blood 
ef  the  Lord  against  Berengarius.  He  sur- 
passes Paschasius  Radbertus  in  his  doctrine, 
since  he  teaches  that  those  who  unworthily 
partake  receive  not  only  bread  and  wine,  but 
the  real  body  and  blood,  though  not  with 
saving  effect.  He  attempts  to  answer  thor- 
oughly the  logical,  metaphysical,  historical, 
and  biblical  objections  of  berengarius  with 
varying  success.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  writings  of  hia,  comprising  letters,  and 
a  monastic  rule.  Some  of  his  works  are  lost 
Works,  Paris,  1648.  Lyons,  1677,  rep.  Oxford. 
1844,  2  vols.  ;  in  Miene.  Ptii.  Lat,  CL.  (See 
also  Hook,  Livea  of  the  ArchbUhaps  of  Canter- 
bury,  vol.  ii.  ;  Freeman,  History  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  vol.  iv.  ;  Crozal,  Lanfranc, 
Paris.  1877.)  F.  H.  F. 

Laag-^,  Johann  Peter,  D.D.,  United  Evan- 
gelical ;  b.  at  Sonnbom,  near  Elberfeld, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  April  10,  1802  ;  d.  at  Bonn, 
July  8,  1884 ;  studied  in  the  University  of 
Bonn,  1822-25  ;  became  pastor  of  Wald,  1826, 
Langenberg,  1828,  and  Duisburg,  1882  ;  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Zurich,  1841,  and  at 


Bonn,  1854.  He  wrote,  Leben  Jesu,  Heidd- 
berg,  1844-47,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1864^ 
6  vols.,  n.e.,  PhiUidelphU,  1872;  Theol,- 
homU.-Bibtlwerk,  Bielefeld,  1857-76,  Eng. 
trans.,  edited  by  P.  Schaff,  New  York,  1864- 
74,  24  vols.,  etc. 

Irfmgton,  Stephen,  forty-fourth  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  b.  about  1150,  probably  in 
Yorkshire ;  a.  at  Slindon,  Sussex,  July  9. 
1228.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  become 
chancellor.  His  college  friend,  Lothario 
Conti,  became  Innocent  III.  in  1198,  and 
made  him  a  member  of  the  papal  household. 
In  1206  he  was  made  cardinal- priest  of  St. 
Chrysogonus,  and  soon  after  elected  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  by  order  of  the  pope, 
who  rejected  two  candidates  chosen  by  op- 
posing parties  in  England.  His  consecration 
at  Vilerbo,  June  17,  1207,  was  violently  re- 
sented by  King  John,  who  in  refusing  to  ad- 
mit him  braved  the  terrors  of  an  interdict 
(1208),  but  finally  yielded  to  deposition  (1212) 
and  a  threatened  crusade  (1218).  Having  so- 
journed meantime  at  Pontigny,  in  France, 
Langton  reached  England  in  July,  1213,  and 
absolved  the  delinquent  monarch  upon  con- 
dition that  he  should  keep  the  laws  of  his 
grandfather,  Henry  I.  Next  year  he  helped 
the  barons  to  unite  at  London,  when  (Aug. 
25,  1214)  he  produced  the  old  charter  of 
Henry  I.,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
Magna  Charta,  which  ne  was  the  first  to  sign 
in  June,  1215.  The  pope  repealed  this  docu- 
ment and  suspended  Langton  for  contumacy 
in  refusing  to  allow  the  sentence  read  in  the 
churches.  He  went  to  Rome  to  attend  the 
fourth  Lateran  Council,  and  remained  there 
till  1218,  part  of  the  time  as  a  state  prisoner. 
He  crowned  Henry  III.  in  1220,  presided  at 
the  Council  of  Osney,  1222,  and  in  1228  led 
the  barons  in  demanding  from  the  king  the 
confirmation  of  Magna  Charta.  He  wrote  a 
Hexameron  and  a  commentary  on  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  little  we  know  of  hia 
life  is  derived  chiefly  from  Roger,  of  Wen- 
do  ver.  (See  Hook's  Lites  of  the  Archbishops, 
vol.  U.)  F.  M.  B. 

La^o-di-oe'-a,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  associated 
by  Paul  (Col.  iv.  13-16)  with  Colossae  and  Hier- 
apolis,  one  of  which  was  18  m.  e.  of  it,  the 
other  6  m.  n.  Under  the  Roman  rule  it  be- 
came a  great  commercial  centre  and  gained 
large  wealth  from  its  excellent  wools. 

The  Epistle  from  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  16)  is 
probably  one  that  God  did  not  see  fit  to  pre- 
serve, being  only  of  local  and  temporary  use. 
Wliat  is  known  as  this  epistle  exists  only  in 
Latin  and  is  a  forgery  of  late  date. 

The  epistle  "  to  the  angel  of  the  church  In 
Laodicea''  (Rev.  iii.  14-22)  shows  that  the 
church  addressed  was  in  a  lukewarm  state, 
and  so  offensive  to  Christ,  yet  buoyed  up  with 
imaginary  excellence.  The  counsel  given  to 
it  is  earnest  and  tender.  T.  W .  C. 

Ziao-Tse  {hoary  child),  the  founder  of  Tao- 
ism, b.  in  the  province  of  Honan,  China, 
B.C..  665  ;  d.  at  unknown  date  ;  was  so  called 
because  at  birth  his  hair  was  white.  He  was 
historiographer  to  a  prince,  and  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  Confudus,    He  taught  the  exist- 
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ence  of  a  Bnpreme  Being,  whom  he  denomi- 
nated Tao,  or  "  supreme  wisdom/'  henoe  his 
disciples  are  called  Tao-tse,  or  "  disciples  of 
reason/'  He  inculcated  virtue  and  undis- 
criminating  kindness.  Modem  Taoism  is 
akin  to  Buddhism.    See  China. 

Laplace  (la-plass),  Josn6  (Plaoans),  b.  in 
Bretagne,  1606  ;  d.  at  Saumur,  on  the  Loire, 
Aug.  17,  1655 ;  was  appointed  preacher  of 
Kantes  in  1625,  and  professor  in  8aumur,  1682. 
In  his  De  statu  hamtnis  lapsi,  1640,  he  tried  to 
weaken  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church 
concerning  the  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 
but  this,  as  well  as  other  novelties  introduced 
by  him  and  Amyraut,  were  formally  rejected 
by  the  Consensus  Helwtieus,  1675.  Hfo  col- 
lected works  were  published  at  Franeker, 
1699,  and  Aubeneit,  1702,  2  toIs.,  quarto. 

Ziapsed,  a  name  applied  after  the  8d  cen- 
tury in  the  wider  sense  to  all  Catholic  Chris- 
tians who  had  committed  a  mortal  sin,  for 
which  they  came  under  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  when  persecutions  were  renewed 
in  a  narrower  sense  to  those  baptized  Chris- 
tians who,  in  one  way  or  another,  had  failed 
to  confess  Christ. 

There  were  from  the  first  cases  of  apostasy 
under  persecution,  and  at  times  the  number 
of  the  lapsed  rose  to  a  large  amount.  But  by 
the  testimony  of  the  heathen  themselves  we 
know  thkt  steadfastness  was  characteristic  of 
the  Christians.  This  went  so  far  that  at  times 
there  was  a  fanatical  desire  for  martyrdom, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ignatius.  While  all  ac- 
knowledged the  duty  of  submitting  to  martyr 
dom,  there  arose  a  school  in  tne  church, 
afterward  represented  by  the  Montanists,  who 
taught  that  it  was  to  be  sought.  But  these 
were  excesses  which  sober  experience  brought 
to  an  end. 

The  question  as  to  what  discipline  should 
be  inflicted  upon  the  lapsed  became  a  vital 
one  only  in  the  last  persecutions  which  the 
church  suffered.  The  number  of  the  lapsed 
had  greatly  increased,  and  this  was  particu- 
larly so  when  a  long  period  of  peace  had  inter- 
vened between  two  persecutions.  Technical 
terms  appear  about  the  year  250.  The  "  sac- 
rlflcati  were  those  who  had  sacrificed  to  the 
heathen  gods,  the  "thurificati"  those  who 
had  burned  incense  to  them,  the  "  libellaticl" 
those  who  in  various  wavs  had  obtained  offi- 
cial papers  certifying  tnat  they  were  not 
Christians.  After  the  edict  of  Diocletian, 
which  commanded  the  delivery  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, there  was  a  class,  ''  traditores,"  who 
had  in  some  way  complied.  With  all  such 
the  original  method  of  the  church  had  been 
to  refuse  readmission  to  the  church,  even 
after  evidence  of  genuine  repentance.  God 
might  forgive  them,  but  the  church  not.  In 
the  process  of  time  it  became  impossible  to 
enforce  so  rigid  a  standard,  and  concessions 
were  made  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other. 
Schisms  of  those  who  wished  to  maintain  the 
old  principle  occurred.  The  growing  ten- 
dency to  identify  the  visible  with  the  invisible 
church,  and  so  to  make  salvation  depend 
upon  restoration  to  church  privileges,  worked 
ia  the  direction  of  mitigation.    The  way  was 


first  opened  for  the  readmission  of  persons 
guilty  only  of  carnal  sins.  The  intercession 
of  "  confessors"  was  enough  to  lustify  the  re- 
admission of  almost  any  one,  which  evil  rose 
to  a  great  height  in  Carthaee.  The  general 
tendency  was  still  to  greater  laxness  when  the 
cessation  of  persecutions  removed  the  ques- 
tion in  its  narrower  application  from  among 
living  issues.  (See  Ritschl,  Entstehung  d.  alk. 
Kirche,  and  monographs  on  Cyprian.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Lardner,  Nathaniel,  D.D.  (Aberdeen, 
1745),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Hawkhurst,  Kent, 
about  50  m.  s.e.  of  London,  June  6,  1684 ; 
d.  there,  July  24, 1768.  His  father  was  a  dis- 
senting minister.  He  studied  at  Utrecht, 
1699-1708,  then  at  Leyden  for  6  months,  and 
for  6  years  in  London,  entering  the  ministir, 
1709.  From  1718-21  he  was  chaphiin  to  Lady 
Treby  and  tutor  to  her  son.  Deafness  ana 
an  infirmity  of  speech  interfered  with  his 
preaching,  and  inclined  him  to  a  retired  and 
studious  ufe  ;  but  he  was  assistant  at  Crutched 
Friars,  1729-51.  His  Tuesday  evening  lec- 
tures at  the  Old  Jewry,  1724,  were  the  begin- 
ning of  his  great  work.  Credibility  of  the  Gos- 
pel History,  or  the  Principal  Facts  of  the  New 
Testament  Confirmed  by  PoMoges  of  Ancient 
Authors,  Part  i.,  in  2  vols.,  appeared,  Lon- 
don,1727  ;  part  ii.,  in  12  vols.,  im-55.  From 
this  storehouse  of  learning  Paley,  Gibbon,  and 
many  others  have  drawn.  A  supplement  in  3 
vols. ,  1756-57,  dealt  with  the  apostles.  He  also 
wrote  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  1764- 
67,  4  vols.;  Heretics  of  the  Tuh>  First  Centuries, 
1780 ;  and  a  letter  on  the  Logos.  1759,  indi- 
cating Socinian  views.  Memoirs  of  him  ap- 
pearS,  1769.  His  works,  with  a  life  by  Dr. 
Kippis,  were  collected  in  11  vols.,  1788,  and 
rep.,  1817  and  1827.  F.  M.  B. 


-a,  a  town  in  Crete,  near  Fair  Haven, 
mentioned  in  Paul's  last  voyage  (Acts  xxviL 
8),  now  in  ruins.  T.  W.  C. 

La  SaUe,  Jean  Baptiate  de.  D.D.  (Paris, 
167-},  founder  of  an  R.  C.  oraer,  the  Igno- 
rantmes  (q.v.),  or  Brethren  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  which  was  approved  by  the  Pope  in 
1724  ;  b.  at  Rhehns,  April  80,  1661 ;  was  edu. 
cated  in  Paris ;  d.  at  Rouen,  April  7,  1719. 

La  Saoasaye,  Daniel  Ohante|^e  de,  D.D. 
(Bonn,  1858),  Reformed,  b.  at  The  Hague, 
Dec.  10,  1818 ;  d.  in  Gioningen,  Feb.  18, 
1874,  where  he  had  been  professor  of  theology 
since  1872.  He  was  a  distinguished  opponent 
of  rationalism.  Pienre  Darnel  Ohantapie  da 
(Utrecht,  1871),  his  son,  b.  at  Leenwarden, 
April  9,  1848,  has  been  since  1878  professor 
of  the  history  of  religions  at  Amsteraam,  and 
is  the  author  of  JOehrbueh  der  Beligionsge- 
sehichte,  Freiburg  i.  Br.  1887-89,  2  vols. 

Las  Oaaas,  Bartolomeo  de,  b.  at  Seville, 
1474;  d.  in  Madrid,  1566;  a  Dominican 
monk  ;  devoted  his  life  to  preaching  the  Gospel 
among  the  American  aborigines  and  protect- 
ing them  against  the  cruelties  of  the  Span- 
iards. His  writings  have  been  collectea  in 
2  volumes,  Paris,  1822. 

Lasoo,  Johannes  k^  b.  at  Warsaw  in  1409  ; 
d.  at  Erticic,  Jan.  18,   1560;  educated  for 
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the  church  ;  trarelled  and  made  the  aoqoahit- 
ance  of  Erasmus  and  Zwingli ;  received  ap- 
pointment in  the  Polish  Chumi  as  soon  as  he 
returned  home,  1526,  but  refused  an  Episcopal 
see  in  1536 ;  embraced  the  Reformed  faith  and 
left  Poland,  fie  was  then  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed congregation  at  Emaen,  1543-49,  and 
of  the  foreign  Protestant  congregation  in 
London,  15&^68.  In  1556  he  was  called 
home  and  made  superintendent  of  the  Re- 
'  formed  congregations  of  Lesser  Poland.  His 
collected  works  appeared  in  Amsterdam, 
1866,  2  vols.  Life  by  Dalton,  Eng.  trans., 
London,  1886.  (See  Krashiski,  SkOeh  of  ths 
Htformation  in  JPoUrndf  London,  1888,  2  vols.) 

C.  P. 

Ziateran  Ohurch  at  Rome.  The  palace  of 
the  Lateran  family  was  confiscated  py  Kero, 
and  given  in  part  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  as 
his  r^dence  by  Constantine,  who  also  built  a 
basilica  in  connection  with  it,  which  was  the 
first  Lateran  church.  Sergius  III.  rebuilt  it 
at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  and  the 
present  diurch  was  erected  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  upon  the  walls  of  the 
old.  It  has  had  several  names,  and  is  com- 
monly called  St.  John  Lateran.  It  is  re- 
farded  as  the  mother  church  of  all  Christen- 
om,  by  some  said  to  have  received  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  ori^nal  temple  at  Jerusalem.  It 
is  the  cathedral  church  of  the  pope,  and  here 
he  is  solemnly  enthroned.  F.  H.  F. 

Iiateran  Oomioils,  that  is,  councils  held  in 
the  Lateran  basilica  in  Rome,  5  of  which  are 
recognized  as  oecumenical  by  the  church  of 
Rome— namely  1128,  1189,  1179,  1215,  and 
1512.  The  most  important  is  the  fourth,  con- 
vened b^  Innocent  III.,  1215,  and  attended 
by  412  bishops  and  800  abbots  and  priors.  In 
its  decree  a^inst  the  Waldensians  the  word 
traiuubstanticUio  occurs  for  the  first  time. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  reformer  and  mart3rr ;  b. 
at  Thurcaston,  Leicestershire,  about  1490 ; 
burned  at  Oxford,  Oct.  16,  1555.  A  farmer's 
son,  he  retained  the  plain  language  of  the 
people.  Entering  Cambridge  at  14,  he  be- 
came fellow  of  Clare  fiall,  1509,  and  later 
was  "as  obstinate  a  papist  as  any  in  Eng- 
land." Bilney  (who  was  martyred  1581) 
brought  him  to  Protestant  opinions,  which  he 
was  prompt  to  avow.  His  sermons  On  the 
Cards,  Dec.,  1529,  provoked  attack,  but 
Henry  YIII.  protectea  him.  A  year  later  he 
pleaded  for  the  free  circulation  of  Scripture, 
and  was  made  a  royal  chaplain  and  (1581) 
rector  of  West  Kington,  Wiltshire.  Thrice 
silenced  by  bishops,  doors  were  opened  to  him 
elsewhere ;  condemned  by  convocation,  1582, 
he  escaped  by  a  partial  recantation.  Cran- 
mer*s  elevation  in  1588  diminished  his  dilfi* 
culties,  and  on  the  king's  repudiation  of  papal 
authority  in  1584  he  became  a  chief  adviser 
in  the  new  measures.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Worcester  in  Sept.,  1585,  but  re- 
signea  his  see  in  1539,  beinf  opposed  to  the 
"  Six  Articles,"  and  refusea  to  resume  it  on 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  Just  before 
this,  in  1546,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
His  preaching,  resumed  in  1548  with  even 
greater  power  than  before,  was  a  leading  in- 


fluence in  fixing  Beformation  principles  in  the 
popular  heart.  Bold,  terse,  direct,  humorous, 
nobly  practical,  often  quaintly  narrative, 
sometimes  stingihgly  sarcastic,  his  sermons 
are  a  chief  source  of  information  as  to  the 
conditions  of  his  time.  His  ending  was  tri- 
umphant. Warned  of  his  doom,  but  scornin^^ 
to  escape,  he  obeved  the  summons  of  council, 
knowing  that  *'  Smithfield  groaned  for"  him. 
After  two  years'  imprisonment  and  wearisome 
disputations  he  was  led  to  the  stake.  "  Be 
of  good  comfort.  Master  Ridley,"  he  said  to 
his  companion,  "  and  play  the  man  ;  we  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace, 
in  England  as  shall  never  be  put  out.  He 
"  received  the  flame,  as  it  were  embracing  it," 
bathed  his  hands  in  it,  and  so  died.  His  ser- 
mons, first  published  1549,  were  rep.  1869 ; 
Sermons  en  ths  Card,  London,  1886 ;  his 
works,  edited  by  G.  E.  Coirie  for  the  Parker 
Society,  2  vols.,  1844-45.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  W.  Gilpin,  1755,  and  R.  Demaus, 
1869,  n.e.,  188L  F.  M.  B. 

X«atin  X«angnage,  Ohuroh  Use  o£    In  the 

Western  Church  Latin  became  the  recognized 
vehicle  of  intercourse,  and  while  the  modem 
tongues  were  forming  this  was  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  all.  But  even  after  the  custom 
ceasea  to  be  of  service  Rome  insisted  upon 
preserving  it,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  an- 
athemati:^  those  who  say  that  the  mass 
should  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue  only. 
(Seas.  XXII.  C.  ix.  Canon  9.  CJf.  Schaff's 
Creeds,  U.,  186.)  T.  W.  C. 

Iiatin  VenionB.    See  Beblb,  p.  104. 

Ziatitndinarian,  a  term  which  came  into 
use  in  the  17th  century.  It  is  applied  to  men 
who,  while  differing  in  their  theological  opin- 
ions, vet  agreed  in  wishing  to  relax  somewhat 
liturgical  strictness  in  the  hope  of  winning 
over  dissenters.  They  were  represented  by 
Hales  and  Chillingworth,  Cudworth,  Tillot- 
son,  and  perhaps  Stillingfleet.  Opposed  at 
first,  they  gained  influence  afterward,  but  not 
with  any  decisive  result.  The  name  has  been 
applied  in  our  day  to  those  who  are  known 
as  the  "  Broad  Church"  party  in  the  Church 
of  England.  As  usually  employed,  it  de- 
notes one  who  puts  more  stress  upon  conduct 
than  upon  creed  or  ritual  and  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  doctrine  for  comprehensiveness. 
(See  TuUoch,  Bational  Theology  and  Chris- 
tian Philosophy  in  England  in  the  Vtth  Cen- 
tury, London,  1872-74.) 

Ziand,  William,  seventy-eighth  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  b.  at  Reading,  37  m.  w.  of 
London,  Oct.  7,  1578 ;  beheaded  at  Tower 
Hill,  Jan.  10, 1645.  His  father  was  a  well-to- 
do  clothier ;  a  maternal  uncle  became  a  knight 
and  lord  mayor  of  London.  In  1589  he  en- 
tered St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  became  a  fellow,  1598,  and  president,  1611. 
From  the  start  he  held  those  peculiar  views 
which  had  such  vital  results  on  his  own  fate 
and  on  English  historv  ;  the  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, who  ordained  him  in  1601,  "  found  his 
study  raised  above  the  system  and  opinions  of 
the  age,  upon  the  noble  foundation  of  the 
Fathers,  councils,  and  ecclesiastical  histori- 
ans," and  expected  him  to  be  "  an  instrument 
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of  restoring  the  church  from  the  narrow  and 

Srivate  principles  of  modem  times."  His 
efence  of  Rome  as  the  true  church  until  the 
Reformation  involved  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Abbot  in  1602,  and  in  1606  he  was  accused 
and  tried  by  the  vice-chancellor.  Chiining  re- 
pute by  his  ability  and  energy,  though  always 
opposing  the  doctrines  then  prevalent,  he  was 
presented  to  various  livings,  which  he  held  in 
commendam  after  he  had  attained  the  highest 
dignities.  He  became  archdeacon  of  Hun- 
tingdon, 1615,  dean  of  Gloucester,  1616,  and 
soon  after  urged  James  I.  to  impose  a  prayer- 
book  upon  Scotland.  *'  I  keep  back  Laud 
from  all  place  of  rule  and  authority,"  the 
king  is  credited  with  saying  in  one  of  his 
wiser  moments,  *'  because  he  hath  a  restless 
spirit,  and  cannot  see  when  matters  are  well, 
but  loves  to  toss  and  change,  and  to  bring  things 
to  a  pitch  of  reformation  floating  in  his  own 
brain,  which  may  endanger  the  steadfastness 
of  that  which  is  in  good  pass."  Despite  these 
prudent  suspicions  Laud  was  made  bishop 
of  St.  David's,  1621.  His  controversy  with 
the  Jesuit  Fisher,  in  1622,  concerning  the 
papal  claims,  was  an  eminent  service  to  Angli- 
can polemics,  and  won  the  favor  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Prince  Charles.  When  the  latter 
reached  the  throne,  in  1625,  the  way  was 
smoothed  for  Laud's  ambition.  He  was  made 
dean  of  the  Chapel  Roval  and  afterward  of 
Westminster,  transferred  to  the  see  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  1626,  and  to  that  of  London,  1628. 
Already  a  member  of  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission, he  became  a  privy  councillor,  1627, 
and  prime  minister  on  Buckingham's  death 
in  1628.  A  similarity  of  aims  and  of  temper- 
ament endeared  him  to  the  new  king.  Both 
were  earnest,  narrow,  wilful,  careless  of 
means  as  compared  with  ends,  anxious  to  es- 
tablish what  they  thought  right,  and  con- 
temptuous of  public  ooinion.  Both  loved 
ceremonial,  highly  prized  authority,  and  ab- 
horred the  ways,  works,  ideas,  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  Puritans.  Less  than  absolute  su- 
premacy in  every  department  of  human 
thought  and  life  could  not  content  them  ;  for 
so  only  could  the  Lord  triumph  and  his  truth 
have  free  course  in  the  persons  of  his  anoint- 
ed. A  certain  weakness  of  temporizing  ir- 
resolution in  Charles  was  corrected  by  the 
steady  and  somewhat  ruthless  firmness  of  his 
adviser.  So  this  congenial  but  dangerous  in- 
strument was  made  cnancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  1628,  and  primate  of  Eng- 
land in  1633. 

Thus  armed  with  almost  absolute  power, 
what  he  considered  the  good  work  went  on 
apace.  Unity,  in  his  opinion,  could  not  long 
endure  witliout  uniformity,  and  outward 
neglect  and  irreverence  will  "  cast  a  damp 
upon  the  true  and  inward  worship  of  God, 
which,  while  we  live  in  the  body,  needs  ex- 
ternal helps,  and  all  little  enough  to  keep  it  in 
any  vigor."  So  (to  continue  in  his  own 
words)  he  "  labored  nothing  more  than  that 
the  external  public  worship  of  God — too  much 
slighted  in  most  parts  of  this  kingdom — might 
be  preserved,  and  that  with  as  much  decency 
ana  uniformitv  as  might  be." 

However  pious  this  object,  the  means  em- 
ployed for  its  furtherance  were  repugnant  in 


the  last  degree  to  our  modem  ideas  of  liberty, 
and  extremely  offensive  at  the  time  to  a  very 
large  proportion  of  Englishmen  of  all  classes. 
If  people  did  not  know  what  was  right,  they 
must  be  taught  by  precept,  example,  and 
penalty.  The  prayer-book  services  were 
rigidly  enforced ;  the  holy  table  was  every- 
where removed  to  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
and  conununicants  required  to  kneel  before 
the  railing.  Terms  and  usages  regarded  by 
the  Puritans  as  scandalous  innovations  were 
insisted  on  as  a  return  to  primitive  practice. 
Adherents  of  Geneva  were  sternly  repressed, 
and  advocates  of  what  seemed  almost  Komish 
methods  brought  to  the  front.  The  arch- 
bishop and  his  spies  were  everywhere,  even 
in  private  houses  ;  recalcitrants  were  brought 
before  the  terrible  Star  Chamber,  fined,  im- 
prisoned, exiled ;  branded  foreheads,  lopped 
ears,  and  slit  noses  became  familiar.  Char- 
acter was  no  defence,  position  afforded  no 
immunity ;  an  inquisition,  only  less  severe 
than  the  Spanish,  was  in  every  parish.  Every 
one  knew  that  the  primate  was  the  king's 
chief  adviser,  the  instigator  and  supporter  of 
every  encroachment  on  human  rights.  Un- 
der this  tyranny  men  grew  restive  ;  as  the  in- 
strument of  so  much  oppression  the  church, 
hitherto  supposed  to  include  all  citizens,  be- 
came detestable  ;  the  end  was  at  hand. 

It  came  through  the  Scottish  liturgy  of 
1537  and  the  fatuous  folly  of  Laud  in  trying 
to  impose  episcopacy  and  forms  of  prayer 
upon  a  race  of  sturdy  Presbyterians.  For 
this  attempt  James  I.  liad  been  too  sagacious  ; 
his  son,  no  wiser  than  a  minister  who  was 
distinguished  for  "  good  intentions  and  bad 
management,"  yielded,  and  the  consequence 
was  rebellion.  When  the  victorious  Scots,  in 
1640,  sent  commissioners  to  London,  they  de- 
manded the  primate's  punishment.  The 
Long  Parliament  had  no  sooner  met  than  the 
Commons  impeached  him  of  high  treason. 
He  was  conunitted  to  the  Tower,  fined  £20,- 
000,  and  ordered  to  compensate  Prynne  and 
others  for  their  sufferings  at  his  hands.  His 
trial  began  March  12,  1644,  and  lasted  20 
days.  He  defended  himself  ably,  and  the 
peers  hesitated ;  but  the  impatient  commons 
passed  a  bill  of  attainder,  Jan.  4,  1645,  and 
overruled  the  king's  pardon  under  the  great 
seal.  In  his  fall  he  behaved  with  meek  firm- 
ness,  and  made  an  edifying  end. 

By  his  admirers  (see  Southey's  Book  of  the 
Church)  he  has  been  esteemed  a  martyred 
saint,  by  his  enemies  little  better  than  a  de- 
mon. At  this  distance  from  the  partisan  pas- 
sions of  his  time,  it  is  not  difficult  fairly  to 
estimate  his  character  and  motives.  His  sin- 
cerity, his  piety,  and  (in  large  measure)  his 
disinterestedness  need  not  be  questioned ;  but 
for  statesmanship  he  was  curiously  unfit. 
For  a  reformer  (which  he  earnestly  meant  to 
be)  he  had  too  little  svmpathy  and  magnet- 
ism. Coldly  resolute,  naughty,  unconciliat- 
ing,  he  sought  to  mend  the  world  by  the 
strong  arm  of  secular  force,  rather  than  by 
an  appeal  to  conscience.  Not  vulgarly  am- 
bitious, he  valued  wealth  and  power  for  what 
he  supposed  the  Lord's  uses,  and  spent  them 
royally  to  that  end.  If  he  looked  rather  to 
the  surface  than  beneath,  and  was  busier  with 
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TeBtmento  and  rituals  than  with  deeper  things, 
the  fact  Indicates  his  limitations.  Vet  in  one 
way  he  is  almost  justified  ;  the  pattern  which 
he  strove  to  Impose  upon  his  church  it  has 
since  in  good  degree  received,  by  peaceful 
and  gnidufd  means  ;  the  more  emimatic  and 
reverent  ritual  at  which  he  aimed  has  been 
realized  ;  ^e  **  popish  novelties"  for  which 
he  was  blamed  are  now  accepted  marks  of 
Anglicanism.  He  was  no  papist,  as  many 
thought,  but  one  not  so  afraid  of  Rome  as  to 
shun  what  i^e  had  retained  from  purer  ages  ; 
when  a  cardinal  s  hat  was  privately  ofFered 
him,  he  said,  **  Something  dwells  within  me 
that  will  not  suffer  that  till  Rome  be  other 
than  it  is."  His  violences,  his  cruelties,  his 
willingness  to  set  up  Christ's  kingdom  by  the 
rack  and  pillory,  belong  to  a  time  when  toler- 
ation was  scarcely  dreamed  of,  when  religion 
and  government  were  indissolubly  united  in 
all  men's  minds,  when  each  sect  was  ready  to 
exterminate  its  rival,  to  ''  persuade"  through 
policemen  and  penal  laws,  and  convert  by 
jails  and  scafiFolos.  Laud's  condemnation  lay 
in  his  lack  of  political  sense,  in  his  impotence 
to  estimate  facts  and  possibilities.  To  ignore 
public  feeling,  to  turn  the  world  against  its 
will,  requires  a  loftier  enthusiasm  than  his, 
dependent  solely  on  spiritual  aids— or  else 
less  intelligence  and  spirit  in  the  people,  and 
a  strong  standing  army.  Such  counsellors 
are  bred  by  kinn  like  the  Stuarts,  but  seldom 
with  Laud's  element  of  moral  greatness. 
His  virtues,  his  abilities,  his  reckless  courage, 
his  tenacious  consistency,  served  only — for 
the  moment — to  destroy  everything  that  he 
prized.  Had  his  church  been  fairly  repre- 
sented by  his  methods,  she  had  deserved  never 
to  rise  again.  But  in  a  sense  he  builded  bet- 
ter than  he  knew.  His  violence  bred  strife, 
and  through  that  strife  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  began  to  be  apprehended. 
The  truths  for  which  he  stood,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal ideal  he  aimed  at,  survived,  to  be  purged 
of  bad  companionship  and  pursued  by  more 
effectual  ana  gentler  means.  With  the  least 
possible  external  similarity,  there  is  a  certain 
parallel  between  Laud  and  that  John  Brown 
who  was  hanged  in  Virginia. 

Laud's  ^Sroen  Sermon*  appeared,  London, 
1651 :  his  Summane  o/D&votions,  1667  ;  lEti- 
tory  of  (his)  TrovbU*  and  Trial,  1695.  These, 
with  his  valuable  Letters  and  Diary,  are  in- 
cluded in  his  works,  edited  bjr  Dr.  Bliss,  1853, 
7  vols.  For  one  view  of  his  life,  see  Dr. 
Heylin's  Oyprianus  Angli&us,  1671 ;  for  an- 
other, Prynne's  BremaU,  1644,  and  Canter- 
bury** Doome,  1646 ;  and  in  general,  Hook's 
lAve*  of  the  AreKbuhops,  ii.,  vol.  6,  1875 ;  8.  R. 
Gardiner's  books  on  Charles  I.,  1877-82; 
A.  C.  Benson,  London,  1887,  etc. '  F.  M.  B. 

Lands  In  combination  with  matins  forms 
the  first  of  the  7  canonical  hours  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  has  received  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  consists  prin- 
cipally of  songs  of  praise.  C  P. 

Laura,  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  de- 
notes a  transition  form  between  the  hermitage 
and  the  monastery.  In  the  laura  each  cell  is 
an  independent  and  separate  structure,  and 
oonsequently  the  Inmatei  of  the  laura,  the 


monks,  live  in  solitude  and  see  each  other 
only  in  the  church  at  service.  This  form  of 
monastic  life  was  at  one  time  very  common 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 

LanrentluB,  Sti,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  267.  In  the  following  year,  during  the 
Valerian  persecution,  he  was  thrown  info 
prison.  The  prefect,  having  heard  that  the 
church  was  in  possession  of  a  great  treasure, 
proposed  to  release  Laurentius  if  he  would 
surrender  the  treasure.  He  consented,  hast- 
ened to  the  treasury,  and  returned  with  a 
flock  of  cripples  ana  paupers,  of  whom  the 
church  took  care.  "That  is  our  treasure." 
The  prefect  then  sentenced  him  to  be  roasted 
alive  on  a  gridiron  over  a  slow  coal- fire.  His 
day  is  Aug.  10.  In  his  memory  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  who  had  himself  a  liking  for  roasting 
people  alive,  built  his  magnificent  palace  at 
£scorial  (q.v.)  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron. 

LaurenUuBy  antipope.  Upon  the  death  of 
Anastasius  II.  (498)  two  popes  were  chosen, 
Symmachus  and  Laurentius.  A  savage  civil 
war  broke  out  over  the  matter,  and  streets 
and  churches  flowed  with  blood.  Theodorich 
decided  for  Symmachus.  F.  H.  F. 

LanrsntiQa  Valla  (LorenBO  Delia  Valle), 
humanist  and  theologian ;  b.  at  Rome,  1406 
or  1407  ;  d.  there,  Aug.  1,  1457.  His  family 
was  distinguished,  and  his  early  education 
careful.  &  1481  he  was  ordainea  priest,  and 
became  professor  of  eloquence  at  Pavia.  Here 
he  wrote  his  Dialectic  Questions  and  his  On 
Elegance  of  Latin  Diction,  which  were  a  break 
with  the  barbarisms  of  the  past.  The  strife 
which  broke  out  was  so  hot  that  Laurentius 
had  to  flee,  and  in  1485  or  1486  entered  the 
service  of  Alphonso  V.  of  Arragon.  He  now 
engaged  in  theological  studies,  writing  (about 
1440)  his  Declamation  Concerning  the  SpuriouM 
Donation  of  Constantine,  which  he  followed 
with  publications  questioning  the  genuineness 
of  the  correspondence  of  Christ  with  Abgar, 
the  identity  of  Dionysius  of  Athens  with  the 
author  of  the  writing  bearing  the  same 
name,  etc.  For  all  this  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  but  was  protected  by  the  kin^.  He 
now  passed  over  to  New  Testament  questions, 
founa  mistranslations  in  the  Vulgate,  and  ac- 
cused Augustine  of  error  in  the  doctrine  of 
predestination.  Being  called  by  family  affairs 
to  Rome  (1444),  he  was  compelled  to  escape 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  by  flight.  He  now 
took  up  his  residence  in  Naples,  where  he 
opened  a  school.  He  fell  into  violent  con- 
troversy with  humanists  upon  literary  ques- 
tions. But  flnally  he  became  a  favorite  of 
the  humanistic  pope,  Nicholas  V.,  was  made 
apostolic  secretarv  by  his  successor,  Calixtus, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Lateran  church.  His 
works  were  collected  (incomplete)  at  Basel, 
1540-48  ;  Venice,  1592.  (See  his  life  by  Mon- 
rad,  Copenhagen,  1879,  €krman  trans. ,  €k>tha, 
1881.)  F.  H.  F. 

Lavat«r,  Johaim  Kaspar,  b.  at  Zurich, 
Nov.  15,  1741 ;  d.  there,  Jan.  2.  1801  ;  stud- 
ied theology,  and  was  appointed  deacon  of  the 
church  of  tne  orphan  house  in  his  native  city, 
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1768,  and  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  church,  1786. 
He  exercised  an  eztraordinair  influence  on 
hiB  time,  partly  through  his  Phygioanomisehe 
FragmerUe,  Leipzig,  1775-78,  4  toIs.,  wliich 
chimed  in  fully  witu  the  hero-worship  or  gen- 
ius-worship inaugurated  by  Gk)ethe  and  one  of 
the  l^iding  traits  of  the  age ;  partly  by  his 
sermons,  hymns,  Attsnchten  in  die  moigkeit, 
1768-78,  8  Tols.,  which  formed  a  striking  and 
often  very  effectual  protest  against  the  reigning 
rationalism.  His  life  was  written  by  GteSsner, 
Zurich,  1802.  8  vols.  ;  Herbst,  Ansbach,  1882  ; 
Bodemann.  Gk>tha,  1856,  2d  ed.,  1877,  and  by 
M5rikofer  in  his  Sehweitz,  Litter,  d,  18  Jahrh., 
Leipzig,  1861. 

liavar,  a  brazen  vessel,  standing  in  the 
court  of  the  tabernacle  containing  water  for 
the  priests  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet  when 
approaching  the  altar.  It  was  made  from 
the  metallfc  mirrors  of  the  women  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  8).  In  Solomon's  temple  there  were 
10  lavers,  5  on  each  side  of  the  priest's  court 
(1  Kings  vii.  27-39).  T.  W.  C. 

Law  is  a  rule  of  action  enforced  by  com- 
petent authority.  There  is  a  law  of  nature 
written  in  the  hearts  of  men  (Rom.  ii.  15) 
which  is  coeval  with  the  human  race  and 
binding  all  over  the  globe.  This  law,  which 
all  men  recognize,  their  conscience  bearing 
witness  therewith  and  their  thoughts  one  with 
another  accusing  or  else  excusing  them,  is 
that  by  which  the  heathen  are  to  be  judged  in 
the  great  day.  But  there  is  another  law ,  given 
bv  express  revelation,  which  is  a  complete  and 
aosolute  rule  of  duty.  Its  substance  is  stated 
in  the  Decalogue  and  still  further  summarized 
in  the  two  precepts  of  Christ  enjoinine  the 
supreme  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves.  This  law  is  perfect, 
perpetual,  and  holy.  It  forbids  all  that  is 
wrong  and  enjoins  all  that  is  ri^ht,  and  can 
never  cease  to  be  binding.  Chnst  came  not 
to  abrogate  it,  but  to  complete  it  and  furnish 
means  and  motive  for  obedience.  The  glory 
of  the  Gospel  is  that  it  makes  provision  for 
pardon  ana  redemption,  while  at  the  same 
time  upholding  the  sanctity  and  permanence 
of  the  moral  law.  T.  W.  C. 

Ijaw  of  Moses.    See  Moses,  Pentateuch. 

Law.  William,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Kingscliff,  Northamptonshire,  12  m.  w.  of 
Peterborough,  in  1686 ;  d.  there,  April  9, 1761. 
He  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
1705,  and  in  1711  became  a  &llow  and  took 
orders.  In  1716,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths 
to  G^eorge  I.,  he  abandoned  his  position  and 
prospects.  From  1727-81  he  was  tutor  to 
Gibbon  at  Cambridge,  and  for  some  years 
lived  at  Putney  as.  *' friend  and  spiritual 
director"  to  the  family  of  the  future  his- 
torian. About  1784  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Jacob  Behmen,  the  German  mystic. 
From  1740  he  was  "  chaplain,  instructor,  and 
almoner"  to  two  wealtny  ladles,  who,  like 
himself,  preferred  a  life  of  rural  retirement 
and  unobtrusive  charities.  His  talents  were 
eminent,  his  character  singularly  pure,  his 
chosen  pursuits  those  of  study,  benefioenoe, 
and  piety.  His  literary  career  began  with 
controversy,  in  Three  Lettere  to  the  Biehap 
of  Bangor  (Hoadley),  Loodon,  1717,  in  de* 


fence  of  the  Nonjurom.  He  also  answered 
MandeviUe's  FahU  of  the  Beee,  in  1723  (re- 
print by  F.  D.  Maurice,  1844),  and  Tindal  in 
1782.  His  best-known  work,  Serious  Call  to 
a  Devout  and  Holy  L(fe,  1729,  has  won  the 
praise  alike  of  EvangeUcals,High  Churchmen, 
and  Rationalists,  and  still  has  readers.  His 
mystical  writings,  far  less  familiar,  display 
his  genius  and  character  to  great  advantage. 
Some  of  them  confute  Dr.  Trapp,  Bishop 
Warburton.  etc.  ;  others  deal  with  Rnelatiort, 
1739;  Begeneration,  1789;  ITte  Spirit  of 
Prayer,  1749  ;  Spirit  of  Love,  1752 ;  Way  to 
Divine  Knowledge,  1752  ;  A  Methodiet  and  a 
Churchman,  1760  ;  Address  to  the  Clergy,  1761. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  R.  Tighe,  1813 ; 
C.  Walton,  1848,  and  J.  H.  Overton,  1881. 

F.  M.  B. 

Lay  Abbots.    See  Abbots. 

Lay  Brothers  and  Lay  Ststers  were  arti- 
sans, nurses,  menial  servants,  employes  of 
various  descriptions,  who  lived  in  tiie  monas- 
teries under  certain  very  strict  rules,  but  took 
no  vows.  They  occur  for  the  flrst  time  in  the 
11th  century,  out  became  soon  very  numer- 
ous. 

Lay  OommunioiL  when  used  as  a  technical 
term,  means  the  aeprivation  of  office  and 
general  degradation  of  a  clergvman  to  the 
state  of  a  layman— whence  it  follows  that  he 
partakes  of  the  eucharist  only  as  a  layman — 
out  has  no  direct  reference  to  communion  in 
one  kind  (i.^.,  the  bread). 

Lay  Preaching.  The  present  distinction 
of  clergy  and  laity  is  not  primitive  nor  essen- 
tial, though  conducive  to  order.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  a  layman  should  not  preach, 
if  his  call  to  do  so  be  manifest,  just  as  there  i» 
no  good  reason  why*  a  clergyman  should 
preach  when  he  is  plainly  not  so  called.  Ex- 
perience, however,  shows  that  persons  with- 
out regular  theological  training  are  likely  to 
be  more  useful  in  Christian  work  outside  of 
the  pulpit.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Meth- 
odism owed  its  spread,  under  God,  to  lay 
preaching,  but  then  there  has  always  been  in 
that  body  a  guiding  band  of  trained  profes- 
sional teachers,  and  where  such  is  present  lay 
preaching  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
clerical. 

Lay  Representation.  The  feature  of  Prot- 
estant churches  whereby  religious  judicato- 
ries are  composed  in  part  of  regularly  chosen 
laymen. 

La3ring  on  of  Hands.  See  Imposition  of 
Hands. 

Lazarists,  a  religious  order  founded  in  1625 
bv  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  confirmed  in  1681  by 
Urbftn  YIII.',  and  named  after  that  house  in 
Paris,  the  abbey  of  St.  Lazare,  in  which  it 
was  installed.  Its  formal  name  was  "  The 
Priests  of  the  Mission,"  and  its  objects  were 
missions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  education, 
especially  of  young  priests.  It  spread  into 
many  countries,  and  in  France  it  lived  through 
the  Revolution.  Under  the  name  of  "  The 
Fathers  of  the  Mission"  it  still  exercises  great 
influence  in  Poland,  especially  on  ecclesiastical 
education,  and  in  1878  it  numbered  1195  mem 
hers  in  France,  mostly  occupied  in  missions 
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in  foreign  countries.  It  maintained  at  that 
time  46  atations  in  China,  5  in  Turk^  in 
Asia,  8  in  Turkej  in  Europe,  8  in  Abyssinia, 
etc. 


Lasttrus  (=  Sleasar,  Qod  hdp9).  1.  Of 
Bethany,  brother  of  Maiy  and  Martiia  (John 
zi.  1).  Christ  was  a  frequent  guest  of  the 
fiunilV.  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  grave, 
which  so  angered  the  Jews  that  they  sought 
to  kill  both  Christ  and  Lazarus.  2.  The  name 
of  the  beggar  in  the  striking  parable  in  which 
our  Lord  taught  what  we  uiow  of  the  mid- 
dle state  (Luke  xvi.  19-81).  T.  W.  C. 

ZiMda,  Jane  (WardX  founder  of  the  Phila- 
delphian  Society  ;  b.  at  Norfolk,  1628  ;  d.  in 
London,  Aug.  19,  1704.  She  married,  1644, 
and,  losing  her  husband  and  property  in  1670, 
gave  herself  up  to  mystical  speculations,  and 
fathered  a  congregation  of  the  likeminded. 
In  1680  she  began  to  public  her  revelations, 
among  them  The  Wonders  of  Qod*$  Creation, 
London,  1695,  and  The  Tree  of  Faith,  1696. 
She  predicted  the  Second  Advent  about  1700. 
An  account  of  her  life  and  writings  is  given 
by  Hochhuth  in  Zeiteehrift  fur  die  Hist,  The- 
oloffie,  vol.  XXXV.,  1865.  P.  M.  B. 

Leandar,  St,  b.  at  Cartagena,  Spain,  in  the 
first  half,  d.  at  Seville  toward  the  dose  of  the 
6th  century ;  was  metropolitan  bishop  of 
Seville  from  about  675  to  about  600,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  Council  of  Toledo,  589,  at 
which  the  whole  West  Gothic  people.  King 
Reccared  at  their  head,  abjured  Arianism  and 
loined  the  Catholic  Church.  This  event,  so 
important  not  only  to  the  Spanish  Church  but 
to  Christendom,  was,  indeed,  his  work,  and 
he  is  revered  by  the  Roman  Churc^  as  a  saint. 
His  two  brothers,  Isldorus  Htspalensis  and 
Fulgentius,  and  his  sister,  Florentina,  were 
aL'^o  canonized.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  dedicated  his 
Moralia  in  Jobum  to  him.  Of  his  own  writ- 
ingc  only  two  are  still  extant,  a  rule  for  nuns, 
Begula  de  institutione  Virginum,  found  in 
Holsten,  Cod.  Reg.  iii.,  and  his  speech  at  To- 
ledo, Homilia  de  triumpho  eeclesicB,  in  Mansi, 
CM,  Cone. 

Zieacthaa,  Stanley,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1878), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  EUesborotigh, 
Bucks,  March  21.  1880 ;  B.A.  (Cambridge, 
1852) ;  Professor  of  Hebrew,  King's  College, 
London,  1863.  Ho  was  Boyle  lecturer,  1868- 
70  ;  Hulsean  lecturer,  1873  ;  Bampton  lectur- 
er, 1874 ;  Warburtonian  lecturer,  1876-80  ; 
O.  T.  reviser,  1870-85.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  works,  including  the  witness  of 
the  0.  71  (London,  1868),  of  St,  P^ul  (1869), 
and  of  8t,  John  (1870)  to  Christ ;  The  Gospel 
its  Own  Witness,  1874 ;  The  Beligian  of  the 
Christ,  1874,  2d  ed.,  1870;  0.  T.  Prophecy, 
1880 ;  Christ  and  the  Bible,  1885. 


,  a  lump  of  fermented  dough.  The 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  offer  it  in  the  temple 
(Lev.  ii.  11),  and  could  not  have  any  in  their 
houses  during  the  Passover  week.  It  is  used 
to  denote  corrupt  doctrines  (Matt.  xvi.  6)  and 
evil  practices  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8),  and  also  in  our 
Lord's  parable  (Matt.  xili.  88)  to  express  the 
sOent  wav  in  which  the  truth  works  in  the 
heart  onttl  Its  aim  is  acoompliahed. 

T.  W.  C. 


Laavltt,  Joshua,  D.D.  (Wabash  Coll<»e), 
CongregationaUst ;  b.  at  Heath,  Franklin 
(Jounty,  Mass.,  Sept.  8, 1794  ;  d.  hi  Brooklyn, 
Jan.  16,  1878.  He  graduated  at  Tale,  1814, 
and  in  divinity,  1825,  after  practising  law 
a  few  years  ;  was  pastor  at  Stratford,  Conn., 
1825-28 ;  secretary  of  the  Seamen's  Friend, 
Society  and  editor  of  the  SaUor's  Magaxine, 
New  York,  182&-81 ;  editor  of  the  Evangelist, 
1831-37 :  of  the  Bmandpattn',  1837-41 ;  of 
the  Boston  DaUy  Chronicle,  1841,  and  of  the 
Independent  from  1848.  He  compiled  the  Sear 
men*s  Bymn-Book,  1830,  and  tne  Christian 
Lyre,  1830-31.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
or  the  New  York  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the 
first  lecturer  employed  bv  the  American  Tem- 
perance Society,  and  active  on  behalf  of  Sun- 
day-schools and  free  trade.  F.  M.  B. 

Xjeb'-a-non  (exceeding  white),  a  double  moun- 
tain range  north  of  Palestine  enclosine  a  val- 
ley from  6  to  8  miles  broad  (Josh.  xi.  17), 
anciently  OEdled  Coelosyria,  now  El-Bukda,  in 
which  are  the  ruins  of  BaaJbec.  The  average 
height  is  7000  feet,  but  the  loftiest  peaks  are 
10,000  feet  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  sides  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, and  every  available  space  is  utilized  for 
figs,  vines,  and  olives.  The  lordly  cedars 
which  covered  the  mountain  are  now  reduced 
to  a  few  groves.  The  region  was  assigned  to 
the  Israelites,  but  never  conquered  by  them 
(Josh.  ii.  18,  Judges  iii.  1-8.  Its  cedars,  wines, 
and  cold  waters,  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (Can.  v.  15,  Hoe.  xiv.  7,  Jer. 
xviii.  14),  and  it  often  gave  occasion  for  a 
striking  simile  (Ps.  Ixxii.  16,  xxix.  5,  6,  civ. 
16-18,  Isa.  XXXV.  2,  Ix.  18).  T.  W.  C. 

XiebbsBus.    See  Jude. 

Xiebuin  or  Ualwin  (Latin,  Linnus),  an 
Anglo-Saxon  by  birth,  went  as  missionary 
among  the  Frisians  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
8th  century,  built  two  churches  at  Wulpen 
and  Deventer,  and  is  revered  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Deventer.  His  life  is  in  Pertz,  Mon-' 
um.  Oerm.  ii. 

Lechler,  Gk>tthard  Victor,  Ph.D.  (Tdbing- 
cn,  1840) ;  D.D.  (Gottingen,  1858),  Lutheran  ; 
b.  at  Klostcr  Keichenbach,  WUrtemberpr, 
April  18,  1811 ;  d.  at  Leipzig,  Dec.  26,  1888, 
where  he  was  professor  of  theology  since  1858. 
His  two  greatest  works  were  Dcls  Apostolische 
ZeitaZter,  Haarlem,  1851,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1885  (Eng.  trans.,  IJie  Apostolic  and  jPost- 
apostoiic  Times,  Edinburgh,  1886),  a,nd  Johann 
tonWidif,  1873,  2  vols.  (Eng.  trans,  of  eol.  i., 
London,  1878,  2  vols.,  n.  e.,  1884,  1  vol.) 

laeciam  or  laectum,  a  piece  of  church 
furniture,  the  desk  from  which  the  lessons  of 
Holy  Scripture  are  read,  sometimes  made  of 
wood  or  brass  and  movable,  sometimes  of 
stone  and  fixed,  often  having  the  shape  of  an 
eagle  with  the  wings  spread,  referring  prob- 
ably to  the  eagle  of  St.  John. 

Loctlonaries  (Latin,  wlumina  leetumaria, 
or  Ubri  lectianorii)  were  tables  of  religious 
lessons  selected  from  Holy  Scripture  with  a 
reference  to  their  special  applicability  to  a 
certain  day,  as,  for  instance,  the  narrative  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  Christmas,  that  of  his 
naumction  to  Easter,  etc,  and  read  on  that 
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very  day  by  the  lector  from  the  ambo  as  part 
of  the  divine  service.    This  custom  of  having 
sacred  lessons  read  at  every  service,  between 
the  hymns,  the  prayers,  the  sermon  and  the 
administration  of  the   sacraments,  was,  no 
doubt,  adopted  by  the  primitive  church  from 
the   synagogue,  and   Uie   lessons   were,   of 
course,  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  only. 
Then  Uie  books  of  the  New  Testament  came 
in ;  then  the  Acta  Martyrum,  letters  from 
and  sermons  by  eminent  divines,  etc.     But 
already  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  800,  forbade 
to  use  uucanonical  writings  for  church  les- 
sons, and  gradually  the  selection  was  confined 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    The  num- 
ber of  such  lessons   varied  in   the  various 
churches.    Thus  the  churches  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
ritual,  had  three  lessons :  one  from  the  Old 
Testament,  one  from  the  gospels,  evangelis- 
taria,  and  one  from  the  epistles,  epistolaria, 
while  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Church,  fol- 
lowed in  this  point  by  the  Anglican  and  the 
Lutheran,  had  only  two,  of  which  the  latter 
was  always  taken  from  the  gospels.    Origi- 
nally these  lessons  ran  on  continuously,  the 
next  always  beginning  where  the  preening 
had  stopped.    JBut  soon  it  became  general 
practice,  on  account  of  the  special  applica- 
bility of  certain  portions,  to  select  and  nz  the 
lessons  for  each  day  of  the  year— a  little  ar- 
bitrarily, it  would  seem,  as  when  the  Book  of 
Gknesis  was  always  read  in  Lent— and  thus 
sprang  up  the  pericopal  system  (see  Peri- 
cope).    The  oldest  instance  of  such  a  table 
of  ecclesiastical  lessons  or  lectionary,  still  ex- 
isting, is  the  so-called  Comes,  once  ascribed 
to  Jerome  and  found  among  his  works,  then 
the  Lectionarium  OcUlicanum  (Mabillon,  De 
Liturg.  OcUl,),  the  Leetumarium  Bomanum 
(Fronto,    (Mend,   Bmn.),  Lectionarium  Ala- 
mannicum  (Gkrbert,  Mon,  vet.  lurgv,  Alem.), 
etc.    (SeeRanke,  DaskirM,  Pericopenstysten, 
Berlin,  1847.)  C.  P. 

laector  (ivayv6<rnfc)  was  one  of  the  regular 
officers  of  the  ancient  church.  His  duty  was 
to  read  the  sacred  lessons  from  the  ambo 
during  service,  but  as  he  was  not  allowed  to 
give  any  exegetical  or  homiletical  expositions, 
he  belonged  to  the  lower  clerical  orders. 
After  the  5th  century  his  office  disappeared 
and  his  duties  were  performed  by  the  deacon. 
Bee  Harnack,  Die  Quellen  der  apostcliechen 
Kirchenordnung,  Giessen,  1886. 

Lea,  Ann,  founder  of  the  American  Shak- 
ers ;  b.  in  Manchester,  Feb.  29,  1786 ;  d.  at 
Watervliet,  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8, 1784. 
The  daughter  of  a  blacksmith,  in  early  life 
she  served  in  a  cotton-mill  and  an  infirmary 
kitchen ;  married  A.  Standley,  and  buried 
4  children.  Connected  in  1758  with  Ward- 
ley's  "  Shaking  Quakers,''  she  be^n  in  1770 
to  have  visions  and  revelations,  which  brought 
her  for  a  time  into  a  lail  and  a  lunatic  asylum. 
She  left  her  husbana,  believed  herself  a  sec- 
ond incarnation  of  Christ,  and  was  called 
"  Mother  Ann"  and  **  Ann  the  Word. "  She 
led  her  followers  to  America,  1774 ;  settled 
at  Watervliet,  1776 ;  was  twice  imprisoned 
for  alleged  treason  and  witchcraft,  but  gained 
many  converts ;  removed  her  headquarters  in 


1780  to  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  County,  and 
travelled  and  preached  through  New  Eng- 
land, 1788-^.    See  Shaksbs.       F.  M.  B. 

Lee,  Samuel,  D.D.  (Halle,  1822;  Cam- 
bridge, 1888),  Orientalist ;  b.  at  Longnor, 
Shropshire,  152  m.  n.n.w.  of  London,  Mav 
14, 1788  ;  d.  at  Barley,  Somersetshire,  Dec.  1^ 
1852.  He  learned  6  dead  languages  while 
apprentice  to  a  carpenter  ;  taught  at  Shrews- 
burv,  1810-18  ;  entered  Queens  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1818 ;  graduated,  1817,  and  took  or- 
ders ;  professor  of  Arabic,  1819,  and  of  He- 
brew, 1881  ;  rector  of  Barley.  He  translated 
Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  London,  1829,  and 
The  Book  of  Job,  1837,  and  produced  a  Hebrew 
grammar  (1880)  and  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
lexicon,  1840,  etc.  F.  M.  B. 

ICiegal  Hundred.    See  p.  665. 

Xiegates  and  Nuncios.  Papal  representa- 
tives, legati,  nundi,  missi,  etc.,  are  spoken  of 
as  present  at  the  first  councils  held  in  the 
East,  and  when  the  Council  of  Sardica,  843, 
gave  the  bishop  of  Rome  the  right  to  receive 
appeals  from  other  bishops  ;  also  on  other  occa- 
sions, when  some  case  had  to  be  decided  on 
the  very  spot  where  it  occurred.  But  in  the 
first  centuries  there  were  no  canonical  regu- 
lations of  the  title,  rank,  power,  etc.,  of  those 
representatives.  As,  however,  the  Roman 
hierarchy  became  more  and  more  perfectly 
organized  these  offices  also  became  more 
and  more  strictly  defined,  the  principal  decre- 
tals belonging  to  Gregory  IX.,  Boniface  VIH., 
and  Leo  X.  A  distinction  was  made  between 
legati  nati  (born)  and  legati  dati  or  missi  (ap- 
pointed). The  office  of  the  legatus  natus  was 
alwa^ps  connected  with  an  episcopal  or  archi- 
eplscbpal  see,  but  was  not  much  more  than  a 
title  and  a  rank.  At  all  events,  the  power  of 
a  legatus  naXus  was  immediately  suspend- 
ed when  a  specially  appointed  legate  was 
present.  The  title  still  belongs  to  the  sees 
of  Quesen-Poeen,  Cologne,  Salzburg,  and 
Prague.  Among  the  legates  specially  ap- 
pointed a  further  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween the  simple  legatus  missus  and  the  lega- 
tus a  latere,  from  the  side  of  the  pope.*' 
The  former  was  provided  with  a  special  man- 
date which  limited  his  power  to  that  particu- 
lar case  for  which  he  was  sent,  while  the 
latter  really  was  the  representative  of  the 
pope,  and,  with  very  few  restrictions,  acted 
with  full  pontifical  power.  A  cross  was  car- 
ried before  him  in  \hie  streets ;  he  sat  on  a 
throne  under  a  canopy ;  not  only  the  whole 
clergy,  but  also  the  king  and  the  court  turned 
out  to  receive  him.  As  the  legate  generally 
was  to  be  entertained  by  the  clergy  of  the 
province  to  which  he  was  sent,  and  as  his 
principal  errand  often  was  to  raise  money  for 
the  papal  treasury,  he  was  by  no  means  al- 
ways a  welcome  guest,  and  the  arrogance 
wiUi  which  he  bdmved,  the  extortions  he 
was  allowed  to  make,  the  frauds  and  crimes 
he  was  suffered  to  commit,  form  one  of  the 
most  curious  pages  of  mediaeval  history.  Li 
the  12th  and  ld£  centuries  the  kings  oi  Eng- 
land and  France  declared  that  no  legates  were 
allowed  to  enter  their  dominions  without  a 
special  royal  permit.  Continuous  nunciatures 
were  first  established  at  the  imperial  court  of 
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ViamA  and  the  royal  court  of  Warsaw.  But 
they  had  a  more  political  or  diplomatic  char- 
acter. The  nundo  was  clad  in  red,  rode  on 
a  white  horse,  and  wore  golden  span.  After 
the  Reformation  nunciatures  were  also  estab- 
lished at  Luzem,  Cologne,  Brussels,  and  oiher 
mixed  districts.  But  these  nunciatures  had  a 
missionarr  purpose,  to  reclaim  Protestant 
fields,  and  caused  much  discontent  among  the 
bishops.  There  was,  iodeed,  always  a  great 
jealousy  between  the  bishops  and  tne  legates. 
The  Council  of  Trent  tried  to  adjutt  the  mat- 
ter by  a  strict  definition  of  the  power  of  a 
legate.  Nevertheless,  the  establishment  of 
the  nimciature  in  Munich  led  to  the  Emser 
Punctation,  1785.  Besides  regular  nuneii 
there  are  also  pro-nujieii  and  intsr-nuncii,  but 
the  distinction  between  these  oflElces  has  no 
interest  except  perhaps  to  the  incumbents. 

C.  P. 

Xiegend  {legenda,  **  thin^  to  be  read  '')  was 
the  name  ghen  in  early  tmies  to  a  book  con- 
taining the  daily  lessons  of  divine  service. 
These  afterward  came  to  include  lives  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  At  first  the  lives  had  a 
historic^  basis  and  were  useful,  but  in  the 
9th  century  there  arose  such  a  wonderful  ex- 
aggeration of  fancy  and  ecclesiastical  enthusi- 
asm that  the  legends  became  a  mass  of  fic- 
tion. The  fraudulent  representations  were 
so  gross  that  the  simplest  faith  could  not  re- 
ceive them.  Finally  in  the  16th  century,  with 
the  rise  of  Protestantism,  the  legend  began 
to  disappear.  And  if  in  oui  day  men  of 
f  enius  take  up  the  subject  at  all,  it  is  merely 
from  a  literary  or  aesthetical  point  of  view. 

T.  W.  C- 

Lesion,  The  Thaban,  thus  called  because 
levied  in  the  Thebais,  the  district  around 
Thebes,  Egypt,  was  taken  to  Italy  by  Max- 
imian,  285^05,  to  be  used  against  the  Basand®, 
who  had  risen  in  revolt  under  the  leaaership 
of  two  Roman  officers,  280  or  297.  At  Agau- 
num,  the  present  St.  Maurice,  in  the  canton 
of  VaUais,  Switzerland,  the  emperor  reviewed 
the  new  legion,  and  the  soldiers  were  called 
upon  to  swear  allegiance,  with  all  the  usual 
heathen  ceremonies.  They  were  Christians, 
however,  and  exhorted  by  their  commander, 
Mauritius,  they  refused.  The  consequence 
was  a  decimation— every  tenth  man  was 
killed.  Still  they  refused,  and  a  new  decima- 
tion followed.  Finally  the  emperor  ordered 
the  whole  legion  to  be  massacred — 6660  men 
—and  it  was  done.  This  story  spread  widely 
north  of  the  Alps,  and  took  very  strong  hold 
of  men's  minds.  The  name  of  Agaunum  was 
changed  to  St.  Maurice ;  a  monastery  was 
foonaed  there  in  his  honor  ;  his  lance  became 
the  ensign  of  the  Burgundians,  and  when  the 
Roman  emperor  came  to  Aries  to  be  crowned 
as  king  of  Burgundy,  he  was  invested  with 
the  spurs  of  St.  Maurice.  Many  places  in 
Qermany,  as,  for  instance,  Magdeourg,  chose 
him  for  their  ixitron  saint,  and  it  was  also  a 
northern  man,  St.  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons 
and  a  €^ul  by  descent,  who  first  gave  a  writ- 
ten account  of  the  event,  some  time  in  the  5th 
century,  150  years  after  it  took  place.  But 
south  of  the  Alps  nobody  seems  to  have  heard 
anything  about   the  story.     Contemporary 


writers  or  such  as  are  nearest  to  the  event, 
Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Orodus,  etc.,  are  silent, 
and  it  looks  very  singular  that  Lactantius, 
who  was  tutor  to  the  son  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  often  speaks  of  the  cruelty  of  Max- 
imian,  never  mentions  it.  The  first,  however, 
to  reject  the  whole  legend  as  a  mere  fable 
was  the  Moffdeburg  Centuries,  and  after  that 
time  it  has  alternately  been  attacked  (Du 
Bordieu,  Hottinger,  Gibbon,  Rettberg)  and 
defended  (Del'Isle,  Canon  Robertson,  Am6d^e 
Thierry,  Friedridi).  The  sources  are  given 
in  full  and  very  ably  treated  by  the  Bolland- 
ists,  Act  SaThct,  Sept.  22. 

Legion,  The  Thundering  (legio  fulmina- 
trix\  happened  some  time  during  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  161-80,  to  find  itself  shut 
up  in  a  gorge  in  the  Alps  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  enemies,  and  sujffering  terribly  from 
total  lack  of  water,  when  unexpectedly  it  was 
saved  by  the  bursting  of  a  mighty  shower. 
The  event  made  quite  an  impression  at  the 
time.  It  stands  pictured  on  the  column  of 
the  emperor  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  Rome, 
and  is  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers, 
both  Christian  and  pagan,  the  former  ascrib- 
ing the  salvation  of  the  legion  to  the  prayers 
of  the  Christian  soldiers,  the  latter  to  the 
prayers  of  the  pagan  emperor.  The  letter  of 
the  emperor  to  the  senate  is  spurious,  how- 
ever, and  the  name  ftUminatrix  was  not  giv^cn 
to  the  legion  on  account  of  that  event ;  it  was 
more  than  100  years  old  at  that  time. 

Ii</hi  (jawbone),  a  place  in  Judah  where 
Samson  slew  1000  Philistines  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass  (Judges  xv.  9-19).  T.  W.  C. 

]:.eibni(t)z  Olb-nits),  Gottfried  WUhelin,  b. 
at  Leipzig,  July  1, 1646  ;  d.  at  Hannover,  Nov. 
14,  1716.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Jena, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  elector  of  May- 
ence  in  1667,  and  in  1676  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  in  which  he  continued  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
precocitv  and  the  wide  range  of  his  scholar- 
ship, being  eminent  in  nearfy  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  His  writings  were  numerous, 
but  those  of  most  interest  to  the  theologian 
were  his  theodicy  and  those  in  bchali  of 
Christian  union.  The  former  maintained 
that  this  was  the  best  possible  world  that 
could  exist,  a  thesis  whioi  led  him  to  strip 
evil  of  its  ethical  character,  and  nmke  it  a 
natural  result  of  the  necessary  limitation 
of  everything  created.  The  latter  induced 
him  to  enter  into  many  conferences,  with 
a  view  of  reconciling  Romanism  and  Prot- 
estantism, and  at  len^h  to  prepare  an  ex- 
position of  his  doctnnal  belief,  called  8i/s. 
tema  Theologtcum,  written  about  1686,  but 
not  published  till  1819,  Ger.  trans.,  Mainz, 
1820,  but  the  only  result  was  to  render  his 
own  Protestantism  suspected  by  many.    His 

genius  was  colossal  and  his  ideas  were  brill - 
LUt.  His  works,  latest  ed.  by  Onno  Klopp, 
Hannover,  1864-86,  18  voU.,  were  read  with 
interest  even  where  his  positions  were  not  ac- 
cepted, and  he  left  an  enduring  mark  upon 
his  age.  (See  Pichler,  Die  Theologie  dee  X., 
Leipag,  1869-70,  2  vols.)  T.  W.  C. 

iMAghtoa  (la-ton),  Robart,  archbishop  of 
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Glasgow  ;  b.  probably  in  Scotland,  1611 ;  d. 
in  London,  June  25»  1684.  Uia  father,  Dr. 
Alexander  Leighton,  for  Zion'a  Flea  against 
the  PreUteie,  was  barbarously  mutilated  by  the 
Star  Chamber  and  imprisoned  10  years  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  the  son's  gentle  and  catholic  spirit 
harbored  no  resentment  for  these  injuries.  En- 
tering the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1627,  he 
graduated,  1631,  and  spent  some  years  in 
France,  seeing  mucii  of  certain  relatives  at 
Douay ,  with  whom  he  long  corresponded,  and 
coming  into  contact  with  some  Jansenists  ;  this 
was  the  only  foundation  for  the  later  charges 
of  a  leaning  toward  Rome.  He  was  Presby- 
terian minister  at  Newbattle  in  Midlothian, 
1641-52,  and  from  Feb.,  1668,  principal  and 
professor  of  divinity  at  Edinburgh.  When 
Charles  II.  reconstituted  the  Scottish  Church, 
he  accepted  the  small  see  of  Dunblane,  and 
was  consecrated  with  Sharp  and  others  at 
Westminster  Abbev,  Dec.  15,  1661.  He  was 
now  between  two  nres.  An  unworldly  man, 
caring  little  for  politics  and  much  for  peace, 
he  was  surrounaed  by  fierce  partisans  and 
bitter  strife.  His  work  ''  seemed  to  him  a 
fighting  against  Qod ;"  more  than  once  he 
desired  to  lay  down  his  dignity,  and  went  to 
London  to  protest  against  the  persecutions  of 
the  Covenanters.  Himself  at  the  furthest  re- 
move from  prelatic  arrogance  and  self-seeking, 
he  accepted  Archbishop  Ussher's  moderate 
sdieme  of  episcopacy,  and  in  his  cathedral 
used  "  neither  liturgy  nor  surplice."  He 
had  wished  in  1652  to  resign  his  parish  and 
'*  be  left  to  his  own  thoughts  ;'*  his  comfort 
was  still  in  solitary  walks  and  silent  medita- 
tion. In  1672  he  was  persuaded,  against  his 
will,  to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow. 
Here  he  attempted  a  scheme  of  accommoda- 
tion, in  the  vain  effort  to  reconcile  those  who 
desired  no  reconciliation  ;  for  episcopacy  was 

generally  hated  in  Scotland,  and  most  of 
1096  who  adhered  to  it  were  of  another  spirit 
than  Leighton's.  Disheartened,  he  retired 
from  his  office  in  Sept.,  1674,  and  soon  took 
refuse  with  a  sister  at  Broadhurst  in  Sussex. 
Whue  on  a  visit  to  London  his  singular  wish 
was  fulfilled,  and  he  died,  like  a  pilgrim,  in 
an  inn. 

It  does  not  appear  that  his  great  talents, 
learning,  and  piety  exerted  anv  appreciable 
influence  on  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 
Unfitted  for  scenes  of  contention,  if  not  for 
active  duties,  he  was  without  effect  on  his 
own  generation,  but  not  on  posterity.  The 
ejected  ministera  whose  woes  he  labored  to 
mitigate  regarded  him  with  suspicion  and 
hostility',  and  denounced  him  as  a  Jesuitical 
hypocnte.  Wadrow  says  **he  was  judged 
▼Old  of  anv  doctrinal  principles,"  and  '"as 
very  much  indifferent  to  all  professions  which 
bore  the  name  of  Christian."  Burnet,  who 
seems  the  only  one  among  his  contemporaries 
to  appreciate  him,  credits  him  with  **  the 
greatest  elevation  of  soul,  the  largest  compass 
of  knowledge,  the  most  mortified  and  heavenly 
disposition  .  .  .  the  greatest  parts  as  well  as 
virtue,  with  the  perfectest  humility  that  I 
ever  saw  in  man.  ...  I  never  knew  him  say 
an  idle  word,  or  one  that  had  not  a  direct 
tendency  to  edification ;  and  I  never  once 
saw  him  in  any  other  temper  but  that  which 


I  wished  to  be  in  in  the  last  minutes  of  my 
life."  Serious,  unsmiling,  saintly,  remote 
from  human  passions  and  infirmities,  de- 
tached from  earthly  affairs,  ambitions,  inti- 
macies, he  was  one  to  fail  of  effect  at  the  time 
and  leave  his  memory  to  later  ages.  He 
would  never  be  callea  ''my  lord,"  and  at 
clerical  gatherings  wi^ed  to  take  the  foot  of 
the  table.  When  told  that  all  the  brethren 
preached  to  the  times,  he  said  thev  might 

permit  one  poor  brother  to  preach  Christ 
and  eternity."  His  retiring  modesty  over- 
came even  the  desire  of  usefulness,  or  else 
(as  is  said)  he  had  no  sense  of  the  value  of  his 
writings  ;  for  he  published  nothing,  and  left 
ordere  for  his  papera  to  be  burned.  This  ex- 
treme demand  was  happily  disregarded,  and 
his  fame  rests  upon  his  books.  His  Sermon$ 
appeared,  London,  1692 ;  Burnet  ascribes  to 
them  "  a  sublime  strain,  majesty  of  thought, 
and  of  language."  His  Prcueetiones  Theolog- 
tea,  1698,  are  "  remarkable  for  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  their  Latinity,  and  their  subdued 
ana  meditative  eloquence."  Bishop  Jebb 
called  tliem  "  the  very  philosophy  of  the  New 
Testament,"  and  the  Practical  Commentary 
on  the  First  Bpiitle  of  St,  Peter,  1698-94,  "  a 
treasury  of  devotion."  This  last  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  his  writings,  which, 
taken  together,  have  for  near  two  centuries 
enjoyed  eminent  repute,  not  so  much  for 
their  theological  as  for  their  practical  and  de- 
votional character.  They  have  been  edited 
by  Wilson,  1746-68  ;  Middleton,  about  1760  ; 
Foster,  1777 ;  Jerment,  1808-14 ;  Baynes, 
1828-29 ;  Pearson,  1825,  and  W.  West,  1869. 
and  later ;  besides  single  volumes  and  selec- 
tions, Seleetums,  edited  with  memoir  and  notes 
by  W.  Blair,  London,  1888.  Some  of  these 
contain  brief  memoirs  of  the  author,  and  his 
life  has  been  written  by  Dr.  T.  Murray,  Dr. 
J.  Stoughton,  and  others.  F.  M.  B. 

Xjelpslg  Interim.    See  Interim. 

Leland,  JohDfD.D.  (Aberdeen,  1789),  Pres- 
byterian ;  b.  at  Wigan,  Lancashire,  196  m. 
n.n.w.  of  London,  Oct.  18,  1691 ;  d.  at  Dub- 
lin, Jan.  16,  1766.  Removed  in  diildhood  to 
Dublin,  he  was  educated  there,  and  from 
1716  was  pastor  in  New  Row.  Stirred  up  by 
the  English  sceptics  of  his  time,  he  answered 
Tindal  in  A  Drfenee  of  Christianity,  London, 
1788  ;  Morgan  in  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teetamente,  1788 ;  Dodwell  in  Be- 
marke,  1741 ;  and  Bolingbroke  in  BeflexionM, 
1758.  His  chief  work,  A  View  of  the  PnnHpal 
Deietieal  Writers,  appeared  in  2  vols.,  1754- 
56,  and  was  reprintea,  1887  ;  its  value  is  his- 
torical only.  His  Advantage  and  Necessity  of 
the  Christian  Hevelation  was  printed  1766. 
and  his  Discourses,  in  4  vols.,  1768-79.  His 
life  was  written  by  Huddesford,  1772.  Others 
of  this  name  were  a  noted  antiouary,  1506-52, 
and  an  American  Baptist  preacher  and  hvnm- 
writer,  1754r-1841.  F.  M.'B. 

lie  Maitre  (leh-mStr),  Iiouis  Isaac,  better 
known  under  the  name  de  Saoy  ]  b.  in  Paris, 
March  29,  1618 ;  d.  at  Pomponne,  Jan.  4, 
1684 ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1648  ;  became 
the  spiritual  director  of  the  nuns  of  Port 
Royal ;  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  for  2^ 
yean,  166d-4)8»  during  the  contest  between  the 
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Jansenists  and  the  Jesuists,  and  retired  in  1679 
to  Pomponne.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer. 
He  translated  the  Bible  ;  the  ^lew  Testament, 
well  known  under  the  title  If<nLveau  Testa- 
ment  de  Mons,  appeared  in  Amsterdam,  1667. 
His  Office  de  CJijlise  traduit  en  franftns,  Par- 
is. 1650,  coniaxDin^ ^fmneetraduites  en  f)er8ia 
often  spoken  of  under  the  title  Heure%janUnr 
i&Us  or  Heures  de  Port  Boycd, 

jdeiii'-u-el  {dewted  to  Ood\  the  king  to 
whom  were  addressed  the  counsels  in  I^ov. 
xxxi.  3-9.  Some  think  it  an  enigmatical  name 
for  Solomon.  T.  W.  C. 

Ii«iid««-H«nd  Olubs.    See  p.  985. 

Zianfisnt  (lon-fon),  Jaoques.  Reformed ;  b. 
at  Bazochcs,  Beame,  Central  France,  April 
18,  1661  ;  d.  in  Berlin,  Aug.  7,  1728 ;  studied 
theology  at  Saumur  and  Geneva,  and  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed 
congregation  at  Heidelberg,  1684,  and  in 
Berlin,  1688.  Of  his  numerous  critical,  po- 
lemical, and  historical  writinj^,  the  last  ones 
are  the  most  remarkable,  I&Unre  dti  eancUe 
de  Constance,  Amsterdam,  1714,  2d  ed.,  1727, 
much  enlarged,  2  vols.,  1136  pages,  with  a 
great  number  of   portraits,  excellently   en- 

graved  (the  Paris  reprint,  1718,  is  worthless), 
ng.  trans.,  London,  1780,  2  vols,  quarto ; 
Hietoire'  da  eoncUe  de  Piee,  Amsterdam,  1724, 
2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Utrecht,  1781 ;  HUtoire  du  con 
eile  de  Bade  (posthumous),  Utrecht,  1731,  2 
vols.  There  is  something  in  these  books 
which  resembles  the  most  modem  treatment 
of  history — their  statistics— and  there  is 
something  which  wof  ully  reminds  of  the  time 
in  which  they  were  written ;  the  Jesuits 
succeeded  in  Keeping  all  the  documents  on 
the  Hussite  side  away  from  the  writer ;  he 
knew  only  the  slander  of  the  papists. 

Lent  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  leticten^ 
**  spring/'  the  (German,  lenz)  denotes  in  eccle- 
siastical terminology  that  period  of  40  week- 
days which  the  Gfreek,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Anglican  churches  observe  with  fasts  and 
prayers  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of 
Easter.  The  custom  of  such  a  preparation 
seems  to  be  as  old  among  Christians  as  the 
church  itself,  but  the  len^  and  the  strict- 
ness of  the  observation  has  varied  very  much, 
according  to  time  and  place.  Originally  the 
fast  lasted  only  40  hours,  having  reference  to 
the  40  hours  which  elapsed  between  the  cru- 
dflxion  and  the  resurrection,  but  gradually  it 
extended  to  40  days,  having  reference  to  the 
40  days  of  the  fast  and  temptation  of  Clurist, 
to  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  to  £Iijah,  to 
Jonah.  Gregory  the  Great,  590-604,  speaks 
of  Lent  as  lasting  6  weeks,  but  as  no  fasting 
took  place  on  Sundays,  6  weeks  give  only  80 
days,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  he  or 
Gregory  II.  added  the  4  days  which  go  to 
make  up  the  ouadrageHma.  The  manner  of 
observation  auo  varied.  In  some  places  it 
consisted  in  abstinence  from  aU  kinds  of  food 
until  after  sunset,  in  others  simply  in  absti- 
nence from  certliin  kinds  of  food— meat,  wine, 
etc.  At  the  same  time  all  arrahgements  of 
a  festal  character  were  prohibited— public 
gaiiieB,  theatrical   shows,    horse-races,  even 


the  celebration  of  marriages  and  birthday 
festivals.  Yalentlnian  would  not  allow  a  sen- 
tence of  death  to  be  given  during  the  holy 
season  ;  Theodosius  forbade  the  application 
of  torture ;  in  manv  places  the  courts  were 
closed  altogether.  Li  the  churches  the  divine 
service  assumed  a  more  sombre  character — 
there  was  no  music,  the  pictures  were  veiled, 
etc.  But  about  all  these  things  there  were  no 
universally  accepted  regulations. 

XientUes  (ervum  lens),  a  species  of  pulse  or 
small  bean  still  common  in  Syria,  sometimes 
made  into  pottage  (Gen.  xxv.  84),  or  by  the 
poor  into  bread  (£zek.  iv.  9).  A  *'  piece  of 
ground  full  of  lentiles"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11)  is 
common  in  Palestine.  T.  W.  C. 

laentulus.    See  Chkibt,  Images  of. 

Zi60.  popes  of  that  name.  1.  (The  Great) 
pope  4^-61.  His  early  life  is  unknown  to 
us.  He  first  appears  when  engaged  in  vari- 
ous public  employments,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  election  to  the  bishopric  of  Rome  ab- 
sent in  Gaul  by  commission  of  the  emperor, 
in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  highest 
Roman  officials  there.  His  surroundings  as 
he  ascended  the  episcopal  chair  were  such  as 
to  caM  ioT  a  strone  man,  and  rive  such  a  one 
an  opportunity.  Yalentlnian  III.,  a  man  of 
no  character,  was  emperor  of  the  West,  and 
was  succeeded  by  men  less  than  himself. 
The  emperors  of  the  East  were  Theodosius 
II.,  and  then  Marcian,  the  husband  of  Pul- 
cheria.  The  affairs  of  Italy  were  in  great 
confusion,  and  in  the  lack  of  any  other  leader, 
a  man  like  Leo  had  every  opportunity  to  lead, 
and  thus  to  advance  hiinself  and  the  chair  he 
filled.  Leo  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  this,  and  was  prominent  in  averting  an 
attack  by  Attila  (452),  and  in  moderating  the 
ferocity  of  Gknseric  at  Rome  (45o).  Such 
events  made  him  the  most  prominent  person- 
ality in  Italy. 

Leo  was  the  first  pope  to  hold  clearly  the 
monarchical  idea  of  the  papacy.  The  church 
is  built  upon  Peter,  and  nence  he  has  the  duty 
of  guiding  and  governing  it.  This  duty  has 
descended  to  his  proper  successors,  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  who  have  therefore  supreme  power 
in  the  church.  This  is  especiauy  conferred 
by  Gk)d.  The  whole  ecclesuistical  activity  of 
iJeo  is  filled  with  this  idea.  It  appears  in  hia 
attempts  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Africa. 
This  province,  which  had  been  so  indepen- 
dent in  the  days  of  CVprian,  had  now  sunk^ 
under  the  invasion  ot  the  Vandals,  to  a  sad 
state  of  dependence,  and  Leo  was  able  to 
issue  directions  for  remedying  abuses  as  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  do  in  happier 
times.  The  monarchical  idea  was  still  more 
clearly  brought  out  in  a  contest  with  Hilary 
of  Aries.  Under  Patroclus  (d.  426)  a  kind  of 
primacy  in  Gaul  had  been  recognized  by  the 
pope  as  residing  in  the  bishop  of  Aries.  The 
idea  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  but  was  re- 
affirmed by  Hihiry  (429  ff. ).  He  came  thereby 
into  conflict  with  Celidonlus  of  Besan^on, 
who  made  an  appeal  to  Rome.  Hilary  Justi- 
fied his  action  there,  and  for  his  Independent 
utterances  was  nearly  imprisoned.  The  ap- 
pellant was  successful,  and  was  restored  in 
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445  by  a  Roman  synod,  and  Leo  procured 
from  the  emperor  an  edict  which  made  oppo- 
sition to  the  Roman  bishop  treason  to  the 
state. 

In  the  Ghristological  controversies  of  his 
time  (see  Chbibtoloot)  Leo  exercised  the  de- 
cisive influence  at  the  Council  of  Chaloedon 
which  settled  the  dispute.  He  was,  however, 
much  disturbed  by  further  action  of  the  coun- 
cil, which  put  new  Rome  upon  a  level  with 
old,  and  made  the  question  to  depend  upon 
the  political  rank  of  the  two  cities.  He  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  the  offensive  canon  can- 
celled by  the  emperor. 

In  other  r^pects  the  work  of  Leo  was  less 
important.  His  proceedings  against  heretics, 
ManiclueaDS  in  Italy,  PrisciUianists  in  Spain, 
were  not  entirely  successful.  As  a  preacher, 
he  obtained  great  fame.  Asa  dogmatician, 
he  has  no  special  historical  importance.  His 
works  were  collected  in  an  edition  (the  best) 
by  Ballerini  at  Venice,  1758-^7,  8  vols.  In 
Migne.  Fat,  Lot,  LIV.-LVI.  For  life,  see 
Arendt,  Leo  der  Qrone  und  seine  Zeit^  Mainz, 
1835 ;  Perthel,  BapatLeasI.  Lebenundikhrif' 
ten,  Jena,  1848. 

2.  Pope  681^-88,  confirmed  the  result  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (681),  which  con- 
demned Honorius  (q.v.)  as  a  heretic.  8.  Pope 
795-816.  The  correspondence  which  he  had 
with  Charlemagne  at  the  beginning  of  his 
pontificate  shows  that  Charlemagne  regarded 
him  as  a  subject.  After  three  years  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Rome,  and  sought  out  the 
kizuz  at  Paderbom.  Together  they  returned 
to  Rome,  and  here  Leo  crowned  Charlema^e 
as  emperor  on  Christmas  Day,  800  (see  article 
Filioque).  (See  D511inger,  JDas  Kaiserthum 
KarU  des  Ghvsaen,  MfJmehener  HUt,  Jahr- 
hucher,  1865.  4.  Pope  847-55.  Beside  efforts 
to  repair  the  damages  done  to  the  city  by  war 
and  fire,  Leo  assumed  again  somewhat  of  the 
tone  of  the  first  Leo  in  regard  to  the  papacy. 
5.  Pope  about  a  month  in  908.  6.  Pope  July, 
928,  to  Feb.,  929.    7.  Pope  986-89. 

8.  Pope  963-65.  John  XII.  was  deposed 
by  a  Roman  synod,  and  the  same  day  Leo 
was  elected,  hastily  put  through  all  the  orders 
of  the  ministry,  and  two  days  later  conse- 
crated pope.  But  the  city  of  Rome  was  in- 
clined to  obey  neither  the  emperor,  Otto  I., 
nor  the  pope,  and  in  Feb.,  964,  Leo  wajs 
obliged  to  flee,  and  John  returned.  He  soon 
died,  only  to  be  succeeded  b^  Benedict,  and 
Otto  was  obliged  to  reseat  his  pope,  Leo,  by 
force.  When  the  emperor  again  withdrew 
the  position  of  the  pope  became  precarious, 
l>ut  he  soon  died. 

9.  Pope  Feb.  12,  1049,  to  April  19,  1054. 
His  fandly  name  was  Brun,  and  he  was  bom 
in  Alsace,  June  21,  1002.  He  was  educated 
in  the  monastic  school  at  Toul,  and  became 
<»non,  and  subsequently  bishop  there.  He 
was  a  favorite  with  Conrad  II.,  both  for  his 
aervices  in  war  and  for  his  personal  charac- 
teristics. He  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  reform  efforts  of  the  monastery  at 
Cluny,  and  when  the  Romans  demanded  an- 
other pope  of  the  emperor,  Henry  III.,  after 
the  death  of  Damasus  II.,  the  emperor's  at- 
tention was  immediately  attracted  to  Bruno. 
He  accepted  the  nomination  only  upon  con- 


dition  that  he  should  also  be  regularly  elected 
at  Rome,  whither  he  went,  with  Hildebrand 
in  his  train,  for  election  and  consecratioiL 
He  immediatelv  began  his  efforts  for  the  re- 
form of  the  church,  and  this  he  sought  to 
effect  by  a  revival  of  the  system  of  local 
synods.  Over  many  of  these  he  presided 
mmself,  and  journeyed  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other  constantly  in  this  work. 
We  may  mention  the  earliest  of  these  svnods, 
that  of  Rome  at  £aster,  1049,  where  the  two 
subjects  of  simony  and  celibacy  were  dis- 
cussed. Celibacy  was  prescribea  for  all  the 
clergy  down  to  the  subdeacons.  The  synod  of 
1050,  also  at  Rome,  where  the  heresy  of  Be- 
rengarius  (q.v.)  was  considered  and  celibacy 
enforced  by  new  regulations,  is  noteworthy. 
In  these  synods  Leo  sought  to  revive  the 
ecclesiastical  life  of  the  church  at  large.  To 
this  end  he  joined  with  them  efforts  lying  in 
the  exact  line  of  the  piety  of  the  day,  presid- 
ing at  many  ceremonies  where  the  relics  of 
martyrs  were  deposited  in  new  sanctuaries, 
at  the  dedication  of  churches,  etc.  He  effected 
much  in  these  ways  toward  kindling  a  new 
and  real  life  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
His  life  closed  in  a  less  glorious  manner. 
Marching  against  the  Normans  In  1053,  he 
was  totally  defeated,  and  though  his  personal 
influence  led  them  to  a  nominal  submission, 
he  was  really  some  time  their  prisoner.  He 
returned  to  Rome,  but  did  not  long  survive. 

10.  Pope  March  11,  1513,  to  Dec.  1,  1521. 
(Oiovanni  de  Medici)  b.  in  Florence,  Dec. 
11,  1475  ;  d.  at  Rome  as  above  ;  received  the 
tonsure  at  the  age  of  7 ;  was  cardinal  at  18, 
and  actually  admitted  to  the  college  at  17. 
He  immediately  occupied  important  posts, 
but  spent  his  life  up  to  the  death  of  Julius 
II.  cmiefly  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  He 
comman^d  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  (1612). 
At  his  election  he  had  to  sign  a  capitulation 
which  protected  the  property  of  the  church, 
and  promised  a  reformation  in  head  and  mem- 
bers ;  but  he  did  not  fulfll  it.  His  reign  was 
taken  up  with  intrigues  and  conflicts  for  the 
extension  of  the  papal  power  in  Italy.  The 
Frendi  had  lost  Milan  after  the  battle  of 
Ravenna,  but  repossessed  themselves  of  it  in 
the  battle  of  Mangnano  (1515).  This  cost  the 
pope  also  Parma  and  Piacenza.  He  finally 
recovered  these,  and  met  with  other  successes 
in  the  political  sphere  ;  but  he  left  the  papal 
treasury  empty.  In  the  more  purely  ecclesi- 
astical sphere,  he  found  at  his  accession  a 
schism  of  a  portion  of  the  cardinals,  which  he 
heal^.  He  gave  away,  in  his  capacity  as 
lord  of  the  earth,  .great  tracts  of  undiscovered 
lands  to  the  kin^  of  Portugal.  The  Reforma- 
tion which  he  nad  solemnly  promised,  but 
did  not  make,  was  introduced  during  his 
reign  by  anotiier.  (See  Luther.)  When 
Charles  V.  was  elected  emperor,  Leo  made  a 
secret  treaty  with  him  agamst  France.  But 
his  speedy  death  put  the  conduct  of  affairs 
during  this  prince's  life  into  another's  hands. 

11.  Pope  April  1  to  April  27,  1605.  12. 
Pope  Sept.  28, 1828,  to  Feb.  10, 1829.  (Aimi- 
baie  della  0«igm)  b.  Aug.  22, 1760  ;  cardinal, 
1816 ;  was  occupied  in  various  missions  till 
his  election  to  the  papacy.  His  policy  aa 
pope  comprised  the  -assumption  of  more  ihti- 
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mate  relalioDs  with  France,  the  holding  of  a 
Jubilee  at  Rome— which  was  largely  a  failure 
— the  promotion  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  in  England,  and  a  wUier  conduct  of 
the  papal  afifairs  with  Russia.  Ue  also  orsan- 
ized  the  church  anew  in  the  South  American 
republics,  a  measure  which  the  jealousy  of 
Spain  had  hitherto  prevented,  and  which  was 
now  unfavorably  received  there.  He  also 
made  great  efforts  to  improve  tlie  government 
of  the  papal  states,  in  which  he  was  partly 
sucoessfuL  13.  Pope  at  the  present  time 
(1890}  (Vino«iiso  GUoaochino  Pecoi) ;  b.  at 
Carpineto,  Anagni,  states  of  thechurch,  March 
2,  1810,  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  Rome, 
mduating  D.D.  in  1881,  and  D.C.L.  in  1887. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1887  ;  made  arch- 
bishop of  Peruffia  in  1846  ;  proclaimed  cardi- 
nal in  1858,  ana  made  camerlengo,  1877.  He 
was  chosen  pope  Feb.  20,  1878,  and  crowned 
March  3.  In  his  encyclica  of  April  21,  1878, 
he  reaffirmed  the  theological  positions  of  his 
predeoesBor  (immaculate  conception,  infalli- 
nlity),  emphasized  the  necessity  of  the  tem* 
poral  power  of  the  pope,  and  condemned  all 
the  errors  which  his  predecessors  had  con- 
demned. In  some  respects  he  has  been  more 
liberal  than  hia  immediate  predecessor,  Pius 
IX.,  and  haa  shown  an  interest  in  scholarship 
l^  opening  the  Vatican  library  to  scholars. 
It  is  still  too  early  to  Judge  of  the  true  charac* 
ter  of  his  reign.  Life  by  O'Reillv,  London, 
1887.  F.  H.  F. 

Zi«o  BebrMos.    See  Ababb^lnbl. 

LaontiiM  of  Bysantium,  a  writer  aboat  the 
end  of  the  6th  century  upon  heresy,  b.  in 
Byzantium,  and  therefore  named  as  above, 
but  an  inmate  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas, 
near  Jerusalem,  whence  he  is  also  called 
Leontios  of  Jerusalem.  Some  writers  dis- 
tinguish between  these  names  as  denoting 
di&rent  men.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
Conctming  the  Sects,  and  is  a  valuable  con- 
teibation  to  history  (found  in  Mtgne,  Pat. 
Or,  LXXXVL).  dealing  with  ffreat  minute- 
ness with  the  writers  during  ana  after  the  4lh 
century.  Other  works  of  his  are  that  Against 
the  Nmorians  and  ICutyeMans,  and  a  dia- 
logue Agaimt  the  Aphtharto-Dooetists,  with  a 
short  trntise  against  the  Apollinarists.  There 
are  other  worlu  ascribed  to  him,  but  without 
sufficient  grotmds.  There  are  also  several 
other  Leontiuses.  F.  H.  F. 


^M^Mv-T.  a  loathsome  disease  still  preva- 
lent in  the  East.  Beginning  with  reddish  erup- 
tions, it  gradually  attacks  Die  whole  body,  and 
the  Joints  of  the  hands  and  the  feet  lose  their 
power.  While  usually  not  affecting  the  gen- 
eral health,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  cure 
(2  Kings  V.  7).  Anciently  it  was  regarded  as 
a  "plajgue"  or  Judgment  from  Qod  (Deut. 
xziv.  8).  It  rendered  the  sufferer  unclean, 
and  as  such  he  was  cut  off  from  the  sanctuary 
and  from  the  society  of  his  fellows  (Lev.  xiiL 
46, 46,  Num.  xU.  10,  2  Chron.  zxvi.  21).  The 
diKase  in  all  its  forms  was  a  lively  emblem 
of  sin.  This  malady  of  the  soul  is  also  all- 
pervading,  unclean,  and  incurable ;  it  sepa- 
rates its  victim  from  Qod  and  heaven ;  it 
proTea  its  existence  by  its  growing  strength 


and  its  fatal  termination.  The  typical  nature 
of  the  disease  accounts  for  the  minute  direc* 
tions  in  Leviticus  (xiii.,  xiv.)  as  to  the  meanss 
of  ascertaining  its  existence,  the  seclusion  of 
the  victim,  and  the  method  of  restoring  him 
when  cleansed  to  the  privileges  of  the  sanc- 
tuary and  communion  with  his  kind.  The 
term  "  the  plague  of  leprosy"  was  applied  not 
only  to  this  disease  in  men,  but  also  to  a  sim- 
ilar infection  in  garments  and  upon  the  walls 
of  houses,  the  exact  nature  of  which  cannot 
be  determined,  but  the  law  was  imperative 
that  if  the  disease  certainly  existed,  the  gar- 
ment must  be  burned  with  fire  and  the  house 
broken  down,  and  the  stones,  timber,  and 
mortar  carried  into  an  unclean  place. 

The  divine  power  of  our  Saviour  was  no- 
where more  signally  shown  than  in  the  way 
in  which  with  a  word  he  healed  tliis  awful 
disease  (Mark  i.  40,  Luke  xvii.  12-19)  and  re- 
stored its  victim  to  health  and  hope.  Among 
the  signs  of  his  Messianic  mission  reported  by 
his  direction  to  John  the  Baptist  (Mjitt.  xi.  5) 
was  this  significant  statement,  "  The  lepers 
are  cleansed."  T.  W.  C. 

Xierlns  Isles  {Inavlm  LeriruB),  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to 
France  ;  near  the  coast.  Just  opposite  Cannes, 
of  which  the  largest,  Lero,  the  present  Sainte 
Marguerite,  was  strongly  fortified  during  the 
later  Middle  Ages  and  became  the  prison  of 
the  *'  man  with  the  iron  mask"  and  of  Ba- 
zaine,  while  a  minor  one,  Lerinum,  the  pres- 
ent St.  Honorat,  was  the  seat  of  a  convent 
which,  founded  in  400  by  St.  Honorat  as  a 
comobium  of  anchorites  after  Eastern  pat- 
terns, developed  into  a  rich  and  magnificent 
monastical  institution  and  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  church  of  Southern  France 
from  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  to  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the 
popes,  1805-77.  The  monks  of  Lerins  al- 
ways showed  a  strong  spirit  of  independence  : 
in  the  7th  century  they  killed  the  abbot 
Aigulf  because  he  tried  to  introduce  the  rules 
of  St.  Benedict  among  them,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century  they  refused  to 
be  called  fratres,  and  demanded  the  title  of 
domini,  which  was  granted  them.  Though 
the  convent  was  plundered  in  the  8th  century 
by  the  Arabs,  in  the  10th  by  the  Saracens, 
and  in  the  12th  by  the  Genoese,  the  popes, 
when  they  settled  at  Avignon,  in  1305,  found 
it  a  eold  mine.  John  aXII.,  Clement  YI., 
and  Innocent  YI.  drew  immense  sums  from 
it  by  selling  it  under  the  form  of  giving  it 
away  in  eommendam,  and  when  the  popes 
finally  left  Avi^on,  1877,  both  the  wealth 
and  the  disciphne.  of  Lerinum  were  eone. 
The  monastery  was  closed  in  1788,  ana  the 
island  was  sold  in  1791  to  an  actress  from 
the  Oom^e  Francaise.  (See  Vita  8t.  II,  in 
304,  Pair.  Max,  VlII.,  and  Act,  Sanct.  Jan. 
II.  ;  Alliez,  Bistoire  du  monaUere  de  Lerins, 
Paris,  1662,  2  vols.) 

ZiMlia,  OharlM,  nonjuror ;  b.  at  Raphoe, 
Donegal,  1650 ;  d.  at  dlaslough,  Monaghan, 
April  18,  1722.  The  son  of  an  Irish  bishop, 
he  graduated  at  Trinity  Ck>llege,  Dublfai, 
1668 ;  studied  law  in  London  ;  took  orders, 
1680,  and  was  dianoellor  of  the  cathedral  of 
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'Connor,  1687-88.  For  20  years  he  lived  in 
London,  engaged  in  political  and  religious 
controversies  with  aU  opinions  diflering  irom 
his  own.  His  Chad  Old  €auae,  an  atUck  on 
Bishop  Burnet,  brought  him  into  trouble; 
he  flea  to  the  Pretender,  and  lived  in  France 
and  Italy  till  1721.  His  Slun-t  and  Eaty  Method 
with  the  Deists,  London,  1697,  has  often  been 
reprinted.  Similar  books  of  his  assailed  the 
Jews  (1689),  Quakers  (1696),  Soclnians  (1697), 
and  Romanists  (1703,  1718).  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  his  reasoning  is  said  to  have 
converted  many.  His  Theological  Works  ap- 
peared in  2  vols,  folio,  1721,  and  in  7  vols., 
8vo.  1832.  F.  M.  B. 

Ziesaiiig,  Qotthold  Bphndm,  b.  at  Kamentz, 
Saxonv,  Jan.  22,  1729 ;  d.  at  Brunswick, 
Feb.  15,  1781 ;  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Wolfenbiittel  in  1770,  and  while  there  he 
published  EmiUe  Galotti,  1770;  Fragmente 
einer  UngenanrUen,  1774-78,  together  with 
the  whole  Goeze  controversy,  ifathan  der 
Weise^  1779,  and  Die  Erziehurig  des  Mensehen- 
gesehUchts,  1780  ;  the  very  works  from  which 
alone  can  be  formed  a  true  conception  of  his 
relation  to  Christianity.  The.  question  is 
somewhat  obscure.  While  his  influence  on 
literature  and  art  is  decisive  and  palpable, 
his  influence  on  philosophy  and  theology, 
though  easy  to  feel,  is  very  difllcuU  to  define. 
There  are  some  who  thmk  they  can  trace 
through  his  later  writings  a  progress  toward 
Chrisuanitv,  and  there  are  others  who  protest 
that  he  ended  as  a  full-fledged  pupil  of  Spino- 
za.   How  is  this  to  be  explained  ? 

Lessing  was  a  critic.  Even  his  dramas  are 
the  products  of  critical  insight  rather  than  of 
poetical  inspiration.  But  if  criticism  shall 
mean  something  more  than  a  mere  correction 
of  blunders,  if  it  shall  become  a  living  influ- 
ence in  the  evolution,  it  must  bo  launched 
from  a  positive  standpoint.  In  literature  and 
art  he  had  a  firm  and  fixed  foothold,  and 
when  he  appealed  to  nature,  he  was  able  not 
onlv  to  laugh  down  the  unnaturalness  of 
Voltaire,  but  also  to  show  his  readers  what 
nature  is,  where  to  find  it,  how  to  handle  it, 
etc.  In  philosophy  and  theology  he  lacked 
such  a  positivlty.  He  appealed  to  truQi,  and 
he  could  be  most  mercilessly  delightful  in 
demonstrating  how  wrong  was  poor  Goeze. 
But  truth  was  to  him  not  a  fixed  point  from 
which  heaven  and  earth  could  be  moved  ;  it 
was  only  an  infinite  process  toward  such  a 
point.  "  If  the  Lord  held  truth  in  the  right 
hand  and  search  after  truth  in  the  left,  and 

gave  me  the  choice,  I  should  choose  the  left 
and.''  By  his  studies  and  controversies  he 
certainly  learned  much,  very  much  about 
philosophy,  theology,  and  (Christianity,  but 
an  infinite  progress  toward  an  infinite  goal 
leaves  a  man  forever  at  the  point  from  which 
he  starts. 

There  are  several  German  editions  of  Les- 
sinff's  collected  works,  excellent  and  cheap, 
ana  several  biographies  of  him  by  his  brother, 
1793  ;  Danzel,  1860  ;  Stahr,  1859  ;  Dftntzer, 
1882.  Translated  into  English  are  Dramatic 
Works,  by  Bell  and  Zinmiem,  London,  1878 ; 
Nathan  der  Wsise,  by  Ellen  Frothingham, 
New  York,  1871,  and  by  Wood  inblank 


verse,  London,  1877  ;  JSducation  of  tfie  Human 
Baee^  by  Robertson,  London,  1872  ;  Laoeoon^ 
by  Frothingham,  1874,  Sir  R.  Phillimore. 
1875,  A.  Hamann,  1878  ;  SeUcted  Prose  Works 
in  Bohn's  Standard  Library,  1879  ;  Fragments 
from  Bdmartis,  London,  1879.  His  biog- 
raphy was  written  by  James  Sime,  London, 
1877-79,  2  vols.  (Boston  repr.,  1879).   C.  P. 

XiMtin0s,  OounoU  of  {Concilium  Liftinense), 
the  second  Austrasian  synod  under  Carloman, 
was  held  at  Lestines,  a  royal  residence  in  the 
present  Hainault,  Belgium,  in  743,  and  is 
noted  for  the  heavy  secularization  of  ecclesi- 
astical estates  which  took  place  there.  (See 
Paul  Roth  in  Munchner  hist.  Jahrbuch, 
1865,  1.) 

Iie^-Ti  (joined),  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah 
(€fen.  xxix.  34).  By  avenghig  with  Simeon 
the  wrongs  of  Dinah  (Gten.  xxxiv.  25-31)  he 
incurred  the  curse  of  Jacob  (Gten.  xlix.  6-7), 
but  for  the  zeal  of  his  descendants  on  occa- 
sion of  the  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.  26-29)  the 
curse  was  changed  into  a  blesslngJDeut. 
xxxiii.  8-11).  T.  W.  C. 

Ziovl.    See  Tribes  of  Ibbael. 

Xieviathan,  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  huge 
reptile  minutely  described  in  Job  xli.  It  is 
probably  the  crocodile  (as  behemoth  in  the 
previous  chapter  is  the  hippopotamds),  which 
once  abounded  in  the  Lower  NUe,  but  now  is 
rarely  seen.    (See  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14,  Isa.  xxvii.  1.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Zjevlrate  {levir,  "a  husband's  brother"). 
An  ancient  usa^  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen. 
xxxviii.),  reordamed  by  Moses  (Deut.  xxv. 
5-10)  required  that  when  a  man  died  without 
male  issue  his  brother  should  marry  the  wid- 
ow, and  the  firstborn  son  of  the  new  marriage 
should  succeed  in  the  deceased  brother's  name 
and  enjoy  his  property  and  privileges,  "  that 
his  name  be  not  blotted  out  of  Israel."  We 
learn  from  the  case  of  Ruth  (iii.,  iv.)  that 
when  there  was  no  brother  alive  the  law  ex- 
tended to  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased 
husband.  In  case  the  person  refused  to  per- 
form the  dutv,  he  was  publicly  disgraced. 
The  reasons  or  the  regulation  were  to  gratify 
the  natural  desire  of  an  Israelite  not  to  lose 
his  share  in  the  blessings  bound  up  with  the 
preservation  of  Abraham's  seed,  and  also  to 
De  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Israel  con- 
cerning the  retention  of  property  within  the 
same  tribe  and  family.  That  the  law  existed 
in  our  Lord's  time  appears  from  the  question 
of  the  Sadducees  (Matt.  xx.  24).    T.  W.  C. 

ZievitM.  All  the  descendants  of  Levi  are 
sometimes  intended  by  this  name  (Ex.  vi.  25. 
Josh.  xxi.  3),  but  usually  it  meant  all  these 
except  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests.  At  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  the  firstborn  males  of 
srael,  being  spared  when  those  of  Egypt 
were  slain,  belonged  unto  the  Lord,  but  he 
took  the  Levites  in  their  place  (Num.  iii.  11- 
13),  and  thenceforth  they  occupied  a  place 
midway  between  the  priests  ana  the  people. 
They  could  not  offer  sacrifice  or  bum  incense, 
but  they  marched  nearer  the  ark  than  the 
people,  and  during  the  wanderine  in  the  wilder- 
ness one  of  their  families,  the  Kohathites  car- 
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Tied  the  sacred  yeasels,  a  second,  the  Gershon- 
ites,  the  hangings  and  curtains  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  the  third,  the  Merarites,  the  boards 
and  pillars.  They  also  kept  the  book  of  the 
Law  and  served  as  judges  (Lev.  xvii.  8-18,  18). 
God  assigned  for  the  Levites  48  cities  wiUi 
fields,  pastures,  and  gardens  (Num.  xxxv.),  of 
whidh  13  were  given  to  the  priests  and  6  were 
cities  of  refuge.  Besides,  they  received  a 
tithe  of  all  produce,  animal  and  vegetable,  of 
which  they  paid  a  tithe  to  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  26).  Another  tithe  they  received  every 
third  vear  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  29),  and  a  special 

erovisAon  was  made  for  them  when  they  min- 
tered  in  the  sanctuary.  In  the  time  of 
David  their  number  had  increased  to  88,000, 
of  whom  24,000  were  set  apart  for  the  ordi- 
nary service,  6000  for  the  teaching  of  the  law, 
4000  as  porters,  and  4000  as  musicians  (1 
CSiron.  xxiii.  1-6).  They  were  divided  into 
courses,  and  came  up  from  their  cities  to  the 
temple  in  rotation.  After  the  revolt  of  the 
10  tribes  the  Levites  abandoned  their  cities  in 
Israel  and  dwelt  in  Judah  (2  Chron.  xi.  18, 
14)  and  were  conspicuous  in  the  history  un- 
der Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xix.,  xx.),  Joash 
(xxiii.),  Hezekiah  (xxix.),  Josiah  (xxxiv., 
XXXV.).  After  the  Captivity  a  small  number 
returned  (Ezek.  ii.  80-42.  lii.  10,  vi.  18),  and 
assumed  their  former  position  in  the  new  or- 
^nization.  In  the  New  Testament  they  are 
noC  often  mentioned  (John  i.  19,  Luke  x.  82, 
Acts  iv.  36),  and  when  they  are  it  is  as  unlov- 
ing formalists.  The  distinction  of  Levite  is 
still  maintained  among  .the  Jews.  T.  W.  C. 

Xicvitioas,  the  third  book  of  the  Pentateuch, 
80  called  because  of  its  contents.  Only  the 
chapters  viii.-x.  are  nanative ;  all  the  rest 
treat  of  the  Levitical  services.  Chs.  i.-vii. 
give  the  law  of  offerings.;  viii.-x.,  the  con- 
secration of  the  priests  ;  xi.-xv.,  the  laws  con- 
cerning what  is  clean  and  what  is  unclean  ; 
xvi..  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  culmination 
of  Hebrew  worship  ;  xvii.-xx.,  the  separation 
of  Israel  from  heathendom  in  food,  marriage, 
etc.  ;  xxi.,  xxii.,  the  holiness  of  priests  and 
offerings ;  xxiii.,  the  holiness  of  convocations, 
Sabbauis,  etc.  ;  xxv.,  the  Jubilee  year  ;  xxvi., 
a  hortatory  discourse ;  xxvii.,  the  rule  con- 
cerning vows.  The  only  history  In  the  book 
is  that  of  Aaron's  consecration,  the  death  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu  (viii.-x.)  and  the  doom  of 
the  blasphemer  (xxiv.  10-28).  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  the  New  Testament  commen- 
tary on  this  book,  showing  the  correspond- 
ence and  also  the  superiority  of  the  aulitypo 
to  the  typical  sacrifices.  The  authenticity  and 
integrity  of  the  book  are  not  denied  save  by 
those  critics  who  insist  that  the  entire  ritual 
belongs  to  the  post-exilian  period,  a  theory 
which  raises  many  more  and  worse  difficulties 
than  those  it  seeks  to  remove.  Bee  the  general 
commentaries,  and  those  on  the  Pentateuch  ; 
for  a  special  commentary  see  C.  D.  Ginsburg, 
London,  1885.  T.  W.  C. 

Zj0Wi8,  Tayler.  LL.D.  (Union,  Schenectady, 
1844),  Reformed  (Dutch),  layman ;  b.  at 
Northumberland,  Saratoga  County,  N.  F., 
March  27.  1802  ;  d.  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
May  11, 18T7.  He  graduated  at  Union,  1820 ; 
studied  law  and  practised  it  for  a  time,  but 


turned  to  scholastic  and  literary  pursuits ; 
became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  New  York,  1888,  and  at  Union,  1849,  as  later 
of  Oriental  languages.  Among  his  works  are. 
The  Six  Days  of  Creatum,  Schenectady,  1856, 
n.e..  New  York,  1879  ;  The  Bible  and  Science, 
Schenectady,  1856,  answer  to  criticisms  of 
the  former  book  ;  The  Divine  Human  in  the 
Scriptures,  New  York,  1860 ;  metrical  ver- 
sions of  Ecclesiastes,  1870,  and  Job,  1874 ; 
and  Jiature  and  the  Scriptures,  1875. 

F.  M.  B. 

Z««yden,  John  o£  Bee  Anabaptists,  p. 
28. 

liibellaticL    See  Lapsed. 

Ziibmr  Dinmua  Romanomm  Pontifionni, 

a  collection  of  formulas  used  by  the  Roman 
Curia  in  its  correspondence  and  ordinary 
business,  seems  to  have  been  made  between 
685  and  751,  and  was  in  use  till  the  11th  cen- 
tury, when  it  became  antiquated.  It  was 
afterward  entirely  forgotten,  until  Lucas 
Holstenius,  in  16SK),  discovered  a  copy  of  it 
in  Rome.  He  was  not  allowed  to  publish  it, 
however,  but  another  copy  was  found  In 
Paris,  in  1680,  and  published  by  the  Jesuit 
Gamier.  It  has  considerable  interest,  both 
archaeological  and  historical.  Thus,  it  con- 
tains the  confession  of  faith  which  the  pope 
had  to  subscrit)e  at  his  accession,  and  as  that 
confession  accepted  the  canons  of  the  sixth 
(Ecumenical  Council,  it  condemned  Honorius 
I.  as  a  heretic.  The  best  edition  of  the  Lib. 
Diur.  is  that  by  Rozi^rc,  Paris,  1869. 

Zjiber  Pontlfioalis,  a  history  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome  from  Peter  down  to  the  last  half  of 
the  9th  century.  It  was  at  first  regarded  as 
the  work  of  Anastasius,  abbot  of  a  monastery 
at  Rome  and  librarian  of  the  Roman  Church 
under  Nicholas  I.  (858-67),  but  internal  evi- 
dence makes  it  evident  that  it  is  the  work  of 
several  hands.  The  earliest  sources  of  the 
Liber  are  still  in  existence  in  the  shape  of 
several  catalogues  of  popes  of  great  antiquity, 
such  as  the  Catalogue  Liherii,  which  Momm- 
sen  dates  a.d.  854,  and  the  Catalogue  Feiidan- 
us,  the  character  of  which  is,  however,  more 
doubtful.  The  earliest  portions  of  the  work 
were  written  about  the  end  of  the  5th  or  the 
begiiming  of  the  6th  century,  and  there  is  a 
distinct  division  about  the  end  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury, where  the  numerous  references  to  de- 
tails betray  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
writer  with  the  times.  At  least  two  ckarly 
marked  continuations  bring  down  the  history 
to  the  time  of  Hadrian  II.  (872),  with  an  ap- 
pendix upon  Stephen  VI.  The  first  proper 
edition  dates  from  the  year  1602,  and  is  by 
Busaeus.  There  is  a  Roman  edition  by  Vig- 
noli,  1724-55,  3  vols.  A  new  edition  is  prom- 
ised for  the  Manumenta  Qermania.  Four 
separate  continuations  have  brought  the  his- 
tory down  to  Alexander  III.  (1181). 

F.  H.  F. 

Uberina,  bishop  of  Rome,  May  22,  852  to 
Sept.  24,  366.  As  the  successor  of  Julius,  he 
first  took  the  side  of  Athanasius  in  the  strife 
which  still  continued  about  his  person.  He 
resisted  the  tendencies  of  the  Synod  of  Aries 
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against  Athaoasius,  and  also  held  out  against 
the  Synod  of  Milan.  When  brought  before 
the  Emperor  Constantius,  he  demanded  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Kicene  Creed,  the 
restoration  of  Athanasius,  and  the  calling  of 
a  council  at  Alexandria,  where  the  questions 
raised  about  Athanasius  could  be  properly 
settled.  But  when  he  had  been  banished  to 
Berea,  and  when  Felix  had  been  consecrated 
bishop  in  his  place,  Liberius  went  as  far  in 
the  other  direction.  He  agreed  with  the  the- 
ological statements  of  the  Oriental  bishops, 
gave  Athanasius  wholly  up,  even  declarmg 
that  he  had  long  since  been  excluded  from 
the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church,  re- 
jected the  test  word  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  the 
Homoousion,  and  was  thus  finally  permitted 
to  return  to  Rome.  Felix  retired,  and  when 
Constantius  was  dead,  Liberius  took  back  all 
the  concessions  he  had  made.  F.  H.  F. 

Ubertines.  1.  The  name  of  a  synagogue 
in  Jerusalem  the  members  of  wmch  were 
among  the  opponents  of  Stephen  (Acts  vi.  9). 
They  are  thought  to  have  be^n  Jews  who  had 
been  enslaved  as  captives  in  war,  and  after 
manumission  had  settled  as  freedmen  (liber- 
tint)  in  Jerusalem.  2.  A  party  that  arose  in 
the  Netherlands  during  the  Reformation  and 
for  a  time  made  progress,  but  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  disappeared.  As 
they  had  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric  teaching, 
it  is  not  easy  to  define  their  tenets.  The^ 
held  a  sort  of  pantheism,  saying  that  Qod  is 
all  and  all  is  Gk>d,  so  that  the  natural  passions 
are  the  voices  of  the  Spirit — impulses  from 
God.  Hence  they  called  themselves  Spirituals, 
but  were  in  reality  favorers  and  loUowers 
of  the  flesh.  Calvin  detected  their  error,  and 
published  twice  against  them,  once  in  1545, 
and  again  in  1547.  8.  The  name  of  a  party  in 
Geneva  who  rose  in  resistance  asainst  the 
moral  reforms  which  were  carried  through 
with  such  unsparing  ri^or  under  the  influence 
of  Calvin,  ana  complained  of  them  as  a  new 
tyranny  as  bad  as  the  old.  It  is  possible, 
although  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  this  fac- 
tion was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
Libertines  of  the  Netherlands.       T.  W.  C.^ 

Ubrariea  of  Christian  books  were  formed 
very  early  both  at  the  cathedral  churches  and 
in  the  monasteries. 

The  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  mentioned 
by  any  historian  is  that  founded  by  Alexan- 
der, bishop  of  Jerusalem,  about  212.  £use- 
bius  (d.  840)  says  of  it  that  it  had  been  of 
much  use  to  him  in  compiling  his  church  his- 
tory, and  tells  us  that,  among  other  books,  it 
contained  a  great  number  of  epistles  written 
by  one  bishop  or  learned  ecclesiastic  to  an- 
other. A  still  larger  and  more  famous  library 
was  that  of  Csesarea,  in  Palestine,  founded  by 
Origen,  185-254,  and  much  enlarged  by  Pam- 
philus  (d.  809),  the  friend  of  Eusebius.  St. 
Jerome,  840-420,  knew  it  well,  and  mentions 
among  its  books  the  supposed  Hebrew  orig- 
inal 01  the  gospel  accordmg  to  Matthew,  the 
orinnals  of  the  Hexapla,  the  Apology  for 
Origen  by  Pamphilus,  etc.  Isidore  of  Sevilla 
(d.  636)  asserts  that  the  library  of  Cttsarea 
contained  nearly  80,000  volumes.  But  the 
ohief  church  library  of  the  East  was  that  be- 


longing to  the  Patriarchium  in  Constanti- 
nople, both  on  account  of  its  wealth  of  books 
and  on  account  of  the  authority  of  its  copies. 
There  is  still  extant  a  letter  from  Constantine 
the  Great  to  Eusebius  ordering  ''  flfty  vol- 
umes of  the  sacred  writings,"  to  be  made 
*'  on  well-prepared  parchment  by  calligraphic 
artists,  thorouglily  skilled  in  the  art,**  for  the 
new  church.  And  when  Bede,  674r-735,  and 
afterward  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  806-82.  visited 
Constantinople,  they  speak  of  the  "silver- 
bound  parchments  lent  them  from  the 
libraries.  It  was,  however,  not  the  imperial 
library  in  the  portico  of  the  palace,  but  the 
churcn  library  in  the  Patriarchium  which 
was  considered  as  authoritative..  Thus,  the 
ardent     image-worshipper,    Theophanes,    of 

yzantium,  758-816,  refused  to  look  at  a 
copy  of  Isaiah  brought  from  the  imperial  li- 
brary, because  all  those  books  were  corrupted, 
and  asked  for  a  copy  from  the  Patriarchium. 

In  the  West  the  general  state  of  affairs  was 
by  no  means  so  favorable  to  the  acquisition 
of  learning  as  in  the  East,  fewer  books  were 
produced  and  fewer  were  used.  Still,  when 
Augustine  died,  480,  there  was  a  library  at  his 
church  in  Hippo  Regius,  the  present  Bona, 
Algeria,  to  which  he  bequeaued  his  own 
books  and  copies  of  his  works.  From  about 
the  same  time  we  have  notices  of  the  exist- 
ence of  libraries  at  the  churches  of  Rome.^ 
According  to  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  Hilarius/ 
461-68,  formed  two  libraries  in  the  Lateian 
baptistery,  and  the  works  of  Gelasius,  492-96, 
were  kept  in  the  library  of  the  church.  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  590-604,  speaks  not  oidy  of  the 
libraries  of  the  city,  which  were  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, but  also  of  those  of  the  churches 
which,  as  yet,  hoii^ver,  were  not  much  more 
than  simple  archives.  An  anecdote  shows 
that  there  was  a  library  at  St.  Peter*s  in  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  but  it  also  shows 
in  what  state  it  was.  Bishop  Taio  of  Sara- 
gossa  went  to  Rome  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  copy  of  the  Moi'alia  by 
Gregory  the  Great.  But  neither  the  pope  nor 
anybody  else  could  tell  where  the  hook  was  ; 
in  a  vision,  however,  it  was  revealed  to  Taio 
that  it  could  be  found  in  the  library  of  St. 
Peter's,  in  that  or  that  press,  etc.  Curious 
is  also  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion which  the  Roman  legates  brought  from 
Agatho,  678-81,  to  the  emperor ;  he  makes 
excuses  for  their  ignorance.  In  Spain  and 
Gaul  times  were  so  troubled  that  nobody 
could  think  of  forming  a  new  library'.  Bet- 
ter were  the  prospects  in  Ireland  and  Enir- 
land.  Already  in  the  7th  century  the  Irish 
monks  were  excellent  transcribers,  and  from 
Alcuin,  785-804,  we  learn  that  there  at  his 
time  were  good  libraries  at  York  and  Canter- 
bury. So  far  as  the  Frankish  Empire  is  con- 
cerned a  powerful  impulse  was  nven  to  the 
cause  by  Charlemagne's  order  of  787,  that 
there  should  be  established  schools  at  all 
cathedrals,  and  that  the  schools  should  be 
provided  with  books :  the  gospels,  a  psalter, 
an  antiphonary,  a  breviary,  a  computus,  a 
martyrology,  a  penitential,  a  passional,  a 
volume  of  canons,  homilies,  etc. 

Of  still  greater  importance  are  the  monastic 
libraries,  not  because  the  schools  and  book 
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coUectioDB  eatablisbed  in  the  monasteries, 
when  compared  to  those  established  at  the 
cathedrals,  were  the  more  powerful  centres 
of  learning  and  intellectual  development,  for 
that  is  very  doubtful,  but  because,  through 
their  indefatigable  copying,  they  became  the 
printing;- presses  of  their  time.  To  the  monks, 
their  mdustry,  conscientiousness,  taste  ~ 
which  it  is  as  easy  to  sneer  at  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  equal—the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  preseryation  of  the  whole  Latin  and  the 
better  part  of  the  Greek  literature.  As  for 
the  East,  very  little  is  known  about  the  date 
cf  the  origin  and  the  manner  of  the  growth 
( f  the  monastic  book  collections,  but,  to  infer 
from  the  remains  of  them,  they  must  have 
been  Terr  old  and  very  large.  Between  the 
years  1880  and  1847  no  less  than  400  vol- 
umes of  manuscripts  were  brought  to  the 
Lritish  Museum  from  one  single  Syrian  mon- 
astery, St.  Mary  Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  Des- 
ert, and  three  of  those  volumes,  containing 
the  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  date  back  to  a 
time  before  the  middle  of  the  6th  century. 
The  manuscript  Bible  found  by  Tischendorf 

n  the  monastery  of   St.  Catherine  at  Mt. 

inai,  dates  from  the  4th  century,  and  the 
immense  treasures  he  brought  back  to  St. 
Petersburg  from  the  monasteries  of  Palestine, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Patmos,  etc. ,  give  a  very 
vivid  idea  of  what  the  book  collections  of  the 
Eastern  monasteries  must  have  been  before 
they  were  overthrown  by  the  Arabs  and 
Turks. 

Among  the  Western  monks  reading  was 
often  commanded  by  their  rules ;  those  of 
Ciesarius,  502,  ordered  that,  while  at  the  table 
no  one  should  speak,  but  some  book  should 
be  read  aloud,  "  that  as  the  body  is  refreshed 
by  food,  so  may  the  soul  be  refreshed  by  the 
word  of  Qod ;"  those  of  Benedict,  CSO,  that 
in  Lent  every  monk  should  receive  a  book 
from  the  library  and  read  it  through,  and,  in 
order  not  to  soU  the  books,  the  monks  were 
allowed  to  keep  a  handkerchief  about  it  while 
r^uiing.  When  Cassiodorus  in  663  built  the 
monastery  of  Vivarium,  he  introduced  tran- 
scription as  a  regular  work  among  his  monks, 
and  so  it  continued  in  many  monasteries  and 
for  centuries.  The  above-mentioned  order  by 
Charlemagne,  787,  was  also  addressed  to  the 
abbots,  and  one  of  its  immediate  consequences 
was  the  establishment  of  the  library  at  Fulda, 
which  became  the  most  famous  tEook  collec- 
tion among  the  Germans,  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  St.  Gall,  both  of  which 
are  still  in  existence  ;  Abbot  Sturm,  who  re- 
cently had  founded  the  monastery  of  Fulda, 
\b  Bam  to  have  employed  400  monks  as  copy- 
ists. The  two  most  celebrated  monastic 
libraries  in  Italy  were  that  of  Monte  Casino 
and  that  of  Bobbio.  The  former  was  burned 
down  in  the  6th  century  by  the  Lombards  and 
in  the  9th  by  the  Saracens,  but  each  time  re- 
established ;  the  latter  was  famous  for  its 
palimpsests,  of  which  the  catalogue,  made  in 
the  lOth  century,  is  found  in  Muratorl,  Antiq. 
Ital.  Med.  jSt.,  iii.,  817-24.  In  France  the 
monasteries  of  Cluny  and  Corbie  were  re- 
Downed  for  their  libraries,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, of  which  the  larger  part  has  been  incor- 
porated with  the  national  library  in  Paris. 


Of  monastic  libraries  in  Enghind  that  of 
Wearmouth  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been 
the  largest,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  867.  Those  of  Canterbury,  Whitby, 
Croyland,  Durham,  were  idso  considerable, 
and  far  above  anything  of  the  kind  at  that 
time  found  in  France  or  Germany.      C.  P. 

licentiate,  an  academical  degree,  interme- 
diate between  Bachelor  of  Art  and  Doctor, 
has  become  antiquated  in  England,  but  is 
still  in  use  in  France  and  Germany. 

lichtenberger,  Fr^d^rio  Augoste,  Lie. 
Theol.,  D.D.  (Strassburg,  1857  and  1860),  b. 
at  Strassburg,  March  21,  1832  ;  studied  there, 
in  Paris,  and  in  Germany ;  became,  in  1864, 
a  member  of  the  French  Protestant  theologi- 
cal faculty  at  Strassburg,  which,  in  1877,  was 
reorganized  in  Paris  with  him  for  its  dean. 
He  edited  the  Encyclopidis  dei  Sdenees  Re- 
ligieuM,  Paris,  1872-^2,  18  vols.  Among  his 
other  works  is  a  ffiHoire  des  ed6es  religieuses 
en  AUemagne,  etc.,  1873,  8  vols. 

liiddon,  Henxy  Parry,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  (both 
Oxford,  1870),  b.  at  Stoneham  HanU,  Aug.  20, 
1829  :  d.  at  Weston  Super  Mare,  Eng.,  Tues- 
day, Sept.  9, 1890.  He  graduated  B.  A.  at  Ox- 
ford, 1850  (second  class  in  classics) ;  Johnson 
Theological  Scholar,  1851 ;  M.  A..  1858 ;  Bamp- 
ton  lecturer,  1866.  From  1854  to  1859  he  was 
vice-principal  of  the  theological  college  of 
Cudaesdon  ;  from  1864  to  1870  a  prebendary 
of  Salisbury  ;  from  1870  to  1882  Ireland  pro- 
fessor of  exegesis,  Oxford  ;  from  1870  to  1886 
a  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  London ; 
since  chancellor.  He  was  by  common  consent 
the  foremost  preacher  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. His  sermons  were  usually  at  least  an 
hour  lon^  and  very  elaborate,  but  so  clear  in 
style,  so  mteresting  in  manner,  and  so  admira- 
ble in  delivery  that  they  were  attentively  listen- 
ed to  by  enormous  congregations.  His  great 
work  is  his  Bampton  lectures  on  The  Divinity 
ofJe9U9  (7/<mt,  London,  1867  (numerous  edi- 
tions), an  English  classic ;  but  he  published 
many  sermons  and  the  Lenten  lectures.  Some 
Elements  of  Religion,  1870-72. 

XJebner,  Theodor  Albert,  b.  at  Schk51en, 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  March  8, 
1806 ;  d.  at  Meran,  Tyrol,  June  24,  1871  ; 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  succes- 
sively at  Gdttingcn,  1885 ;  Kiel,  1844 ;  Leip- 
zig, 1851,  and  court  preacher  at  Dresden, 
1855.  He  published  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, a  Cfiriitliche  Dogmatik,  G5ttingen,  1849, 
monographs  on  Hugo  (Leipzig.  1882(  and 
Biehard  (GCttingen,  1887-39),  of  St.  Victor, 
etc. 

Ziightloot  John.  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1652), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Btoke-upon-Treut, 
Staffordshire,  March  19(29),  1602 :  d.  at  Ely, 
Dec.  6,  1675.  He  graduated  B.A.  at  Cam 
bridge,  1621  ;  became  minister  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, London,  1642,  and  sat  in  tlie 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines ;  in  1643 
master  of  Catherine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
rector  of  Much  Mundcn,  Hertfordshu'e ;  in 
1655  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. He  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  Pres- 
byterian party,  but  conformed  in  1662,  and 
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became  a  prebendary  of  Ely,  }675.  His 
mat  and  universal  fame  was  made  as  a  He* 
braist,  especially  as  the  author  of  Eara  He- 
braieas  et  Talmudiea,  Hebrew  and  Talmudi- 
cal  exltations  upon  the  Gospels,  Acts,  1  Co- 
rinthians, and  part  of  Romans,  £ng.  trans., 
Oxford,  1659,  4  vols.,  a  perfect  storehouse  of 
Talmudical  lore.  (See  Ids  complete  works, 
London,  1822-25,  18  vols.,  with  life.) 

Ziightfoot,   Joseph   Barber,    D.D.   (Cam- 
bridge, 1864 ;  Durham,  1879),  LL.D.  (Glas- 
fow,  1879),  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1879),  bishop  of 
Durham ;   b.  at  Liverpool,  April  18,  1828 ; 
d.  at  Bishop's  Auckland,  8  m.  s.w.  of  Dur- 
ham, Dec.  21,  1889.    Entering  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  he   gained  a  scholarship, 
1&9,  and  gradui^ed  with  high  honors,  1851 ; 
became  fellow,  1862,  Norrisian  prizeman,  1853. 
M.A.,  1854,  and  tutor,  1857 ;   was  ordained 
deacon,  1854,  and  priest,  1858  ;  select  preach- 
er to  the  universitv,  1058 ;  chaplain  to  Prince 
Albert,  1861 ;  Hulsean  professor  of  divinity, 
1861-75;   honorary  chaplain  to  the  queen. 
1862 ;   examining  chaplain   to   Dr.   'fait  as 
bishop  of  London,  1861-69,  and  as  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  1869-79 ;  preacher  at  White- 
hall, 1866-67 ;  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
1871-79  ;  select  preacher  at  Oxford,  1874-75  ; 
Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1875 ;  deputy  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
the  queen,  1875 ;  bishop  of  Durham,  1879. 
He  was  a  Moderate  Churchman  and  a  munifi- 
cent and  efficient  prelate.     He  never  married, 
but  received  at  his  palace  many  young  men 
whom  he  trained  for  the  minlstrv ;  70  of 
them  are  now  in  orders.    As  a  blDlical  and 
patristic  scholar  he  had  no  superiors  in  his 
own  age  and  few,  if  any,  equals.     His  learn- 
ing is  shown  without  pedantry  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  Oalatians,   1865 ;   Philippians, 
1868  ;  Colossians  and  Philemon.  1875,  and  on 
the   Epistles  of   Clement,   1869   (Appendix, 
1877) :  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  1885.    While 
engaged  upon  Ignatius,  he  learned  Armenian 
and  Coptic,  to  gain  every  possible  light  upon 
his  snbject.    He  was  one  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Company  of  Bible  Revisers,  whose  work 
he  explained  in  an  essay  On  a  Presk  Beneioji 
of  the  Engluh  New  Testament,  1871.      With 
good  talents  for  practical  affairs,  his  was  emi- 
nently the   scholar's   temperament ;    if   his 
candor,  modesty,  and  moderation  make  his 
character  appear   somewhat   colorless,  thc^ 
contributed  to  the  singular  happiness  of  his 
life.    Honors  came  to  nim  unsought,  and  he 
bore  them  meekly.    Though  much  engaged 
in  controversy,  as  with  the  author  of  Super- 
natural  Religion  (1875)  and    the  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  he  escaped  the  attacks  alike  of 

Sirtisan  zeal  and  of  personal  misconception, 
ean  Stanley  and  Dr.  Jowett  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge4  his  criticisms  on  their  writings. 
His  work  was  never  of  a  sort  to  win  popular 
interest  or  applause,  but  Archdeacon  Farrar 
(Contemporary  Bevieto,  Feb.,  1890)  considers 
him  "by  far  the  greatest  ecclesiastic  of  the 
present  day,''  and  says  of  his  sermons,  which 
are  soon  to  appear  in  three  volumes,  that  "  for 
massive  splendor  and  majesty  of  style  he  was 
unsurpassed,  and  that  if  matter  be  infinitely 
more  important  than  manner,  he  should  have 


been  ranked  as  one  of  the  first — if  not  the 
first — preacher[s]  in  the  Oiurch  of  England." 

F.  M.  B. 

Ziighta,  Th0  Oaremonial  Use  o^  in  the 
Christian  service  does  not  seem  to  be  a  mere 
continuation  of  a  Jewish  custom.  In  spite  of 
Acts  XX.  8 ;  or  a  simple  adoption  of  a  pagan 
practice,  in  spite  of  its  manifest  connection 
with  Greek  and  Roman  usages,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  Candlemas  (q.v.). 
More  likely  it  is  a  reminiscence  from  those 
days  when  Christianity  was  a  forbidden  re- 
ligion, and  the  Christians  were  compelled  to 
worship  in  the  dead  of  night  or  in  secret 
places— the  catacombs,  for  instance — where 
artificial  light  was  a  practical  necessity.  In 
^e  4th  century  it  had  become  a  sacred  rite  ; 
Yigilantius  attack^  it,  Jerome  defended  it. 
Afterward  it  spread  and  became  very  con- 
spicuous at  certain  occasions,  for  instance  at 
burials.  The  Reformed  Church  abolished  It 
but  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  retained  it, 
tliough  it  seems  to  have  lost  its  living  power 
of  symbolization. 

Xiign-aloe  (lignum  aloes).  A  tree  of  tropi- 
cal Asia  yielding  a  rich  perfume  (Num.  xxiv. 
6).  Elsewhere  in  sacred  Scripture  it  is  called 
aloe  (Ps.  xlv.  8,  Prov.  vii.  17,  Sone  Iv.  14). 
Nicodemus  brought  it  mingled  with  myrrh 
to  embalm  the  body  of  our  Lord  (John  xix. 
89).  T.  W.  C. 

Ugnorl,  Alfonso  Maria  da,  b.  at  Marinnel- 
la,  a  suburb  l>f  Naples,  Sept.  27,  1696 ;  d.  at 
Nocera,  Aug.  1.  1787  ;  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1726  ;  formed  the  order  of  the  Redemptor- 
ists  in  1782 ;  was  appointed  bishop  of  St. 
Agatha  de'  Ooti  in  17^,  but  retired  to  a  Re- 
demptorist  house  in  1775.  He  was  canonized 
in  1839  by  Gregory  XVI.,  and  declared  a 
doctor  of  the  church  by  Pius  IX.  in  1871. 
His  best  known  book  is  T?ie  Oloriee  of  Mary, 
Venice,  1784,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans..  New  York, 
1852 ;  but  his  chief  work  is  his  Thedoata 
Moralie,  Naples,  1758,  2  vols.  There  is  a  life 
of  him  written  in  English  by  a  Redemptorist 
father,  Baltimore,  18£%,  and  his  Maxims  and 
Counsels  were  translated,  London,  1887. 

ZaUie,  John,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1865),  b. 
at  Kelso,  Scotland,  Dec.  16,  1812;  d.  at 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28,  1867.  He  gradu- 
ated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1881  ; 
studied  theology  there  and  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. ;  was  Dutch  Reformed  pastor  at 
Kingston,  1886-41,  and  in  New  York  City, 
184^48 ;  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Kingston, 
1857-67.  He  was  an  eminent  biblical  sdiolar 
and  a  translator  for  the  American  Bible 
Union,  1861-67.  Among  his  writings  are 
Perpetuity  of  the  Earth,  New  York,  1842, 
translations  for  Lange's  Commentary,  and 
lectures  on  Thessalonians,  1860,  and  on  1  and 
2  Peter,  1869.  The  latter  has  a  sketch  of  his 
life  by  Dr.  Schaff  and  J.  Inglis.     F.  M.  B. 

Ijily.  Several  varieties  of  the  plant  thus 
namea  are  found  in  Palestine.  It  was  used 
in  the  ornamental  work  of  the  temple  (2 
Chron.  iv.  5),  and  is  often  employed  as  a  sym- 
bol of  loveliness   (Song  ii.   1,  v.   18,  etc.). 
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From  it  Christ  drew  one  of  his  most  striking 
figures  (Matt.  tL  28).  T.  W.  C. 

Umboroh,  Phllipp  Tin,  b.  in  Amsterdam, 
June  10,  1688  ;  d.  there,  April  18,  1712  ;  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Ctonda  in  1667,  and  pro- 
fessor of  tAeoIogy  in  the  Remonstrant  college 
in  Amsterdam,  1668.  His  Institutiones  l^he- 
ologuB  OhristiaTUB,  1686,  was  translated  into 
£nglish  by  William  Jones,  London,  1702,  and 
his  Historia  Inmimtiams,  1692,  by  Samuel 
Chandler,  London,  1781.  (See  Van  der 
Hoeven,  De  J.  Clerico  et  P,  Z.,  Amsterdiun, 
1846.  He  was  a  friend  of  Locke;  see  Locke's 
Letters,  London,  1727.) 

Xiimbiis,  or  Umho^  meaning  in  Latin  "  bor- 
der," is  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism  in  two  connections— /tm^tM  patrum,  or 
the  bosom  of  Abraham,  a  place  between 
heaven  and  hell,  where  the  pre-Christian 
saints  are  received,  and  Umbut  irtfantum,  also 
a  place  between  heaven  and  hell  to  which  tiie 
unbaptized  children  are  sent.  In  both  places 
the  state  is  intermediate  between  blessedness 
and  punishment 

Linen,  a  cloth  made  of  flax,  used  for  tho 
garments  of  the  priests  (£x.  zxviii.  89)  and  of 
Kings  (1  Chron.  xv.  27).  The  best  was  made 
in  Egypt.  It  was  an  emblem  of  innocence 
and  purity  (Rev,  xv.  6.  xix.  8).      T.  W.  C. 

Ungard.  John,  D.D.  (Rome.  1821),  LL.D. 
(Rome,  1821),  F.R.S.  (1824),  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  b.  at  Winchester,  Feb.  6,  1771 ;  d.  at 
Hornby,  9  m.  n.e.  of  Lancaster,  July  17. 
1861.  He  studied  at  Douai,  1782-98,  and 
after  a  year  as  tutor  settled  with  others  at 
Crook  ILUl,  near  Durham,  where  a  seminary 
was  soon  organized,  with  him  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  teacher  of  philosophy.  In  1S6^  the 
community  removed  to  Ushaw.  Durham.  In 
1811  he  declined  the  presidency  of  the  college 
at  Maynooth,  and  retired  to  a  small  mission 
at  Hornby  to  gain  leisure  for  his  studies.  He 
visited  Rome  in  1817,  and  in  1821  received  his 
two  degrees  from  Pius  VII.  In  1826  he  is 
said  to  have  declined  a  cardinalate.  His  An- 
tiquities of  the  Anglo-ScuDcn},  Church,  1806,  was 
much  enlarged,  1846.  His  great  work,  A 
Wrtory  ofMnglavd,  appeared  m  8  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1819-80,  and  was  several  times  revised  ; 
the  6th  ed..  in  10  vols.,  1864-66,  had  a  life  of 
Lingard  by  Tiemey,  and  was  translated  into 
French,  Qerman,  and  Italian.  It  is  of  great 
value  for  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  British 
affairs;  Cardinal  Wiseman  called  its  author 
**  the  only  impartial  historian  of  our  coun- 
try." Amonff  hiB  avowedly  polemic  works 
are  A  CoHeOion  of  TracU,  1820,  and  Cats- 
eJietieal  iMtruetiom,  1840.  F.  M.  B. 

Linus,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  as  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  by  Irenseus  identified  with  that 
Linus  from  whom  St.  Paul  sent  greetings  to 
Timothy  (2  Tim*,  iv.  21).  There  is  with  him 
no  question  about  the  order  of  succession,  as 
is  the  case  with  his  successors,  but  the  dates 
are  differently  given  by  Irenaeus,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  etc. 

Lion,  the  well-known  king  of  beasts,  found 
in  Palestine  till  the  12th  centurv.  He  is  men- 
tioned over  100  times  in  the  Bible,  and  the 


Hebrew  has  6  different  names  for  him.  Christ 
is  called  (Rev.  v.  6) ''  the  Uon  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah."  T.  W.  C. 

Lipsins,  Rlohard  AdcIbMrt.  Ph.D.,  Lie. 
Theol.  (Leipzig,  1868  and  1864).  D.D.  (hon., 
Jena.  1868).  b.  at  Gkra,  86  m.  s.w.  of  Leipzig, 
Feb.  14,  1880;  studied  at  Leipzig,  1848-61; 
became  |?rtiKi/  doeent  there,  1866,  and  profes- 
sor extraordinary,  1859 ;  ordinary  professor 
in  Vienna,  1861,  at  Kiel,  1866,  and  at  Jena, 
1871.  He  is  in  philosophy  a  follower  of  Kant 
and  in  theology  of  Scmeiermacher,  and  seeks 
to  build  up  the  dogmatic  system  upon  the  re- 
ligious experience  of  the  Christian  com- 
munion and  the  individual  believer.  He 
wrote,  amon^  other  learned  works,  Chronol- 
ogie  der  romieehen  BieMfe  hie  but  Mitte  dee 
4  Jahrh.,  Kiel,  1869  ;  Die  QueOen  der  SUeeten 
Ketzerffeeehu^te,  1876  ;  Lehrhtteh  der  ee,  prot. 
Dogmatik,  Braunschweig,  1876,  2d  ed.,  1879  ; 
Die  apokrifphen  ApoetelgSichiehten  arid  Apoetel- 
legenden,  1888-87,  2  vols.;  PhUoeophie  vnd 
Religion,  Leipzig,  1886. 

Litany.  Tho  word  (A^rove/a),  as  used  by 
Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  and  in  a  law  of  AroEi- 
dius,  means  a  prayer  of  any  kind.  Later  it 
was  applied  to  the  processions  in  which  peni- 
tential or  intercessory  petitions  were  recnted. 
The  form  of  words  varied  greatly,  and  seems 
at  times  to  have  been  confined  to  *'  Eyrie 
eleison."  This  expression  was  introduced  in 
the  West,  629,  as  the  equivalent  of  "  Domine 
miserere,'*  and  must  have  been  commonl;^  a 
congregational  response  to  some  petition 
offered  Dy  the  minister.  The  litany  was  much 
developed  in  France  during  the  oth  and  6th 
centuries,  and  passed  into  English  use,  747. 
A  processional  litania  mqfor  was  employed  in 
Rome,  April  26,  before  690.  Gregory  I.  in- 
troduced a  litania  eepti/ormie  (sung  by  7 
choirs)  on  occasion  of  a  pestilence,  690-91  : 
tills  was  the  model  of  the  Gallic  rogationee  or 
litania  nUnoree.  Bede  says  that  Augustine 
and  his  monks  chanted  a  litany  as  they  entered 
Canterbury. 

Clement  YIII.  found  it  necessary  to  chock 
the  increasing  number  of  litanies,  accepting 
of  the  later  ones  only  that  of  our  Laay  of 
Loretto.  That  of  the  'Name  of  Jesus  was  also 
sanctioned  in  1646.  Luther  compiled  a  Latin 
and  a  German  litany,  to  which  petitions 
against  Turks  and  pope  were  added.  The 
Moravians  early  employed  a  similar  form. 

The  first  English  litany  appeared  1644,  and 
in  the  Prayer-Book  of  1649  was  ordered  to 
be  said  before  the  Communion  office  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  In  1662  it  occa- 
pied  its  present  place,  and  was  appointed  also 
for  Sundays.  Cranmer  compiled  it  from 
many  sources,  with  such  emincDt  success  that 
it  has  hardly  been  modified  since.  Except  in 
Lent  it  is  generally  somewhat  abridged. 

Of  late  years  metrical  litanies  nave  been 
abundantly  produced  in  the  English  Church 
and  introduced  into  sundry  hymnals. 

F.  M.  B. 

Litem  Oommnnioatoriis  and  Litena  For- 
mats. From  the  earliest  time  it  was  cus- 
tom in  the  Christian  Church  to  give  its  travel- 
ling members  letters  of  introouction,  literm 
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eommunieatorim  (Acts  xWiL  27,  Rom.  xvi.  1), 
and  as  it  was  forbidden  to  receive  a  heretic  into 
one's  house  (2  John  x.).  a  passport  of  or- 
thodoxy soon  became  absolutely  necessary. 
Then  people  began  to  counterfeit  such  letters, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  fraud  and  deceit 
thus  practised,  they  were  written  in  certain 
prescribed  forms  and  provided  with  a  seal, 
forma  ;  hence  their  name,  litertB/orfnata, 

Ziitter,  a  covered  conveyance  carried  either 
by  men  or  animals  (Isa.  Ixvi.  20).  Solomon's 
''  chariot"  (Song  iii.  0)  is  rendered  in  H.  V. 
palamquin — ^no  doubt  correctly.     T.  W,  C. 

Ziitaedale,  Richard  Fr^ltfiok,  LL.D. 
(DubUn,  1862),  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1862),  Church 
of  England ;  b.  in  Dublin,  Sept.  14,  1838 ; 
d.  in  London,  Jan.  11,  1890.  He  graduated 
at  Trinitv  College,  Dublin,  1854;  was  or- 
dained, 1856,  and  served  till  1861  as  a  curate 
at  Thorpe,  Norfolk,  and  St.  Mary's,  Soho, 
London  ;  but  ill-health  turned  him  from  active 
duties  to  religious  and  controversial  litera- 
ture, in  which  he  became  eminent  for  learn- 
ing, dllgence,  ability,  and  wit.  He  was  a 
churchman  of  the  most  "  advanced  **  school, 
but  a  steady  and  most  formidable  opponent  of 
Roman  claims.  Among  his  works  are  Com- 
munities  of  Women  in  the  Early  Ohwrch,  Lon- 
don, 1862 ;  Offioee  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church, 
1868 ;  The  Mixed  Ohaliee,  1863 ;  :^orth  Side 

?f  the  Altar,  1864 ;  Unity  and  the  Beacript, 
864  ;  Gatholio  Ritual  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 1865;  Elevation  of  the  Ho$t,  1865; 
Early  Christian  Ritual,  1867  ;  TJie  Children's 
Bread,  1868  ;  vols,  ii.-iv.,  1868-74.  of  A  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Psalme  from  Primitive  and 
Medianal  Writers,  begun  by  his  friend.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Neale ;  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Songi,  1869  ;  Religious  Edfication  of  Wom^en, 
1872;  At  tJis  Old  Cathode  Congress,  1872; 
Papers  on  Sisterhoods,  1874-78 ;  Last  Attempt 
to  Reform  the  Church  of  Rome  from  Within, 
1875 ;  Ultramontane  Popular  Literature, 
1876  ;  An  Inner  View  of  the  Vatican  Council, 
1877 ;  Why  Ritualists  do  not  Become  Roman 
Catholics,  1878;  PetHne  Claims,  1878-84. 
Of  his  Plain  Reasons  against  Joining  the 
Church  of  Rome,  1879,  40,000  copies  were 
sold  in  8  years.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  Priest's  Prayer-Book,  1864  ;  The  People's 
Hymnal,  1867,  which  contained  many  original 
Gfr  translated  hymns  of  his  own ;  Primitive 
Liturgies,  1868-69  ;  The  Altar  Manual,  1877, 
etc.  He  wrote  steadily  for  the  Church  Times, 
The  Academy,  and  other  papers.  This  enor- 
mous amount  of  work,  ana  much  more,  he 
performed  while  suffering  the  tortures  of  a 
spinal  disease.  F.  M.  fi. 

Zitnzgy  (^iTovpyia,  public  service):  ge- 
nericaUy,  any  form  for  worship,  as  the  Book 
of  O)mmon  Prayer  or  its  component  parts  ; 
specifically  and  more  accurately,  a  eucharis- 
tic  ritual  or  **  order  for  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holy  Communion." 

The  questions  of  divine  authority  and  apos- 
tolic practice  in  Uie  matter  of  forms  of  prayer 
are  more  easily  raised  than  settled.  As  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  it  may  be  claimed,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  in  it  Christ  not  only  sanctioned 


but  enjoined  foraui  of  prayer ;  on  the  other^ 
that  he  merely  offered  a  model  for  the  sub- 
stance  and  spirit  of  our  devotions  ('*  after  this 
manner  pray  ye").  As  to  the  usage  of  the 
Ist  century,  nothing  is  known  with  certainty. 
The  services  of  the  first  Christians,  as  Jews, 
and  accustomed  to  a  fixed  service,  would 
naturally  be  liturgical ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
forms  of  service  grew  and  took  shape  by  de- 
grees, like  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. 

The  chief  and  central  act  of  Christian  faith 
and  worship  from  the  first  must  have  been 
the  commemoration  of  the  Founder's  death, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  himself.  His 
words  and  acts  in  blessing  the  bread  and 
vrine  were  necessarily  repeated  in  subsequent 
consecrations,  and  imorded  at  least  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  liturgy  proper,  fiut  however  thia 
service  developed,  or  at  whatever  time  and 
place  it  assumed  something  like  a  fixed  shape. 
It  seems  to  have  been  committed  to  memory 
rather  than  to  writing  ;  for  while  in  the  per- 
secutions portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  often 
siezed,  no  ofiicial  service-book  was  ever  given 
up.  Tlie  "  books'*  and  '*  parchments"  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  18)  may  have 
been  of  any  nature  ;  and  while  certain  quota- 
tions in  the  epistles  seem  to  be  of  hymnic 
structure,  and  others  are  found  in  early  litur- 
gies, we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  an  offi- 
cial character  for  the  unknown  originals 
whence  they  were  taken.  The  oldest  known 
precomposed  Christian  prayer,  apart  from 
Holy  Writ,  is  found  in  that  part  of  the  epis- 
tle of  Clement  discovered  by  Brvennios,  1875, 
and  may  have  been  a  sample  ox  the  petitions 
offered  in  the  church  at  Rome.  The  so-called 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  probably  of  the  4th 
century,  contain  in  Book  VIII.  a  quasi-lit- 
urgy,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  used 
in  public  worship. 

The  early  liturgies,  intended  for  congre- 
gational use,  and  in  general  supposed  to  have 
been  thus  actually  used,  arc  divided  into  5 

Soups,  3  of  them  wholly  Oriental.  All  of 
em  ar&  "  sacramentaries'^'  or  liturgies  proper, 
and  all  contain  prayers  for  the  dead,  but 
without  allusion  to  pur^tory. 

I.  West  Syrian.—Thm  group  includes,  be- 
sides the  pseudo-Clementine  above  mentioned, 
those  which  bear  the  names  of  St.  James,  St. 
Basil,  St.  Chi^soBtom,  and  St.  Gregory  the 
Illuminator  (Armenian),  besides  many  based 
upon  the  Syriac  liturgy  of  St.  James.  Those 
of  SS.  Chrysostom  and  Basil  are  still  used  in 
the  Eastern  Church. 

II.  Egyptian. — Greek  liturgies  of  St.  Mark, 
St.  Basil,  and  St.  Gregory  ;  Coptic  of  the  two 
last  and  St.  Cyril,  and  the  Ethiopic  "  Canon 
Universalis." 

III.  East  Syrian.^Three  survive,  those 
credited  to  SS.  Adseus  and  Maris.  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  aud  Nestorius;  those  of 
N  arses,  Barsumas,  and  Diodorus  of  Tarsus 
are  lost.  That  of  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  in  Western  India  belonged  to  this 
group  till  taken  in  hand,  1599,  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  who  gave  it  a  Roman  form. 

IV.  A  group  of  Eastern  origin  but  West- 
em  use,  named  after  Ephesus  and  St.  John ; 
once  prevalent  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  but  since 
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ffenerallr  superseded  by  the  Roman  liturgy. 
Its  chief  numbers  are  (1)  the  Mozarabic»  which 
was  national  in  Spain  till  near  1100,  was 
printed  by  Ximenes  about  1500,  and  Is  still 
used  in  Tolodo ;  (2)  the  Galilean,  used  in 
France  till  suppressed  b^  Charlemagne  about 
800,  discovered  and  published  in  several  forms 
by  Tnomasius,  1680,  Mabillon,  1687,  and  re- 
cently by  Mone,  Bunsen,  and  Mai ;  (3)  the 
Ambroeian,  also  suppressed  by  Charlemagne, 
but  preserved  by  the  Lombards ;  claimed  for 
8t.  6amabas,  the  first  preacher  of  Milan ; 
gradually  corrupted  into  affinity  with  the 
Roman  fiturgy  ;  (4)  the  Celtic,  of  which  our 
knowledge  Is  due  almost  wholly  to  recent 
discoveries. 

V.  Rinnan  or  Pttrine. — Supposed  to  be 
wholly  Western,  this  liturgy  was  once  of 
looad  use,  but  through  papal  influence  it 
gradually  drove  out  others  and  became  nearly 
coextensive  with  the  Roman  obedience.  The 
manuscripts  purport  to  copy  the  Roman  sac- 
ramentary  of  the  time  of  Gregory  I.  (590- 
604),  but  none  of  them  antedates  the  9th  cen- 
tury. One  published  1680  by  Thomasius  as 
JSacramerUarium  Qdatianum  was  written  in 
iVanoe.  The  origin  of  this,  as  of  all  the  early 
liturgies,  is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
They  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
chiefly  by  the  varying  positions  of  the  great 
intercession. 

Turning  to  England,  where  the  Roman 
liturgy  was  introduced  in  the  7th  century,  we 
ha^e  the  Anglo-Saxon  missals  of  Leofric  and 
of  Robert  of  Jumidges,  all  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, which  are  mere  modifications  of  the 
Roman  ;  and  in  the  Norman  period  the  cele- 
brated Sarum  missal  of  1085,  which  passed 
from  ihe  province  of  Canterbury  to  Ireland 
and  parts  of  Scotland.  Minor  *'  uses"  ob- 
tained in  York,  Hereford,  and  elsewhere. 
Besides  the  miasal  and  breviary,  there  were 
less  important  books  called  ArUiphonary, 
GradtMl,  etc. 

At  the  Reformation  English  took  the  place 
of  Latin  in  the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward 
VI.,  1549.  Its  successor,  1553,  went  further 
In  the  Puritan  interest.  Of  these  Cranmer 
and  Ridley  were  the  chief  compilers.  Sup- 
pressed under  Mary,  this  was  restored  with 
modifications  in  1559,  and  revised  in  1604  and 
1662.  Since  the  latter  date  only  slight 
changes  have  been  made  in  it.  The  Prayer- 
Book  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
monumental  works  of  English  literature.  It 
preceded  Shakespeare  and  the  King  James 
bible  in  forming  and  fixing  the  English 
tongue.  Thouffh  only  a  compilation  and 
translation,  it  Is  almost  a  work  of  genius. 
Mr.  Gladstone  calls  its  collects  our  finest 
prose.  Purged  of  mediaeval  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions, storing  carefully  between  opposite 
extremes,  and  avoiding  or  gently  touching 
doubtful  and  disputed  points,  it  is  a  marvel 
alike  of  tact,  taste,  large-minded  statesman- 
ship, and  spiritual  discretion.  The  noble 
beauty  of  its  language  so  matches  the  gravity 
and  wisdom  of  its  thoughts  tliat  though  it 
was  prepared  for  times  and  conditions  far  re- 
mote from  ours,  very  little  of  its  contents  has 
become  obsolete  or  inappropriate ;  few  of  the 
millions  who  use  it  would  have  it  changed, 


and  it  is  exposed  to  criticism  only  in  some  of 
its  minor  portions.  Whatever  of  disreputable 
policy  and  time-serving  self-interest  marked 
the  course  of  the  English  Reformation,  the 
learning  and  piety  of  its  adherents  found 
their  worthiest  expression  and  most  effective 
agency  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

In  Scotland  a  liturgy  was  compiled  in  1686 
by  Spottiswood  and  other  bishops,  approved 
by  Laud,  and  unwisely  attempted  to  be  forced 
upon  the  people  by  Charles  I.  As  revised 
and  adopted  in  1718,  it  more  nearly  resembles 
the  first  book  of  Edward  VI.  than  its  succes- 
sors. The  American  Episcopal  Praver-Book 
of  1789  was  in  the  main  based  closely  on 
that  of  England,  but  in  the  Communion  Ofiice 
rather  followed  the  Scottish,  with  it  restoring 
the  second  oblation  and  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  immediately  after  the  consecra- 
tion. It  was  slightly  revised,  1886-89,  chiefly 
in  the  interest  of  greater  liberty.  The  Irish 
Prayer-Book  was  revised  (after  the  disestab- 
lishment) in*1870  by  omission  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  (also  omitted  in  the  American  book) 
and  some  minor  matters.  The  Irvin^le  or 
'*  Catholic  Apostolic  Church"  has  a  nch  lit- 
urgy based  on  the  English  Prayer-Book. 

Protestants  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  are 
usually  more  or  less  liturgical.  Luther  issued 
a  treatise  Of  the  Order  of  Service ,  1528,  and 
the  Oerman  Mass,  1526.  The  Moravians, 
Lutherans,  etc.,  have  service  books  in  Ger- 
man and  English,  compiled  from  ancient 
sources  ;  of  the  latter  the  best  American  book 
is  that  of  the  General  Council,  1868.  The 
Old  Catholics  put  forth  in  1875  a  Rituale  in 
German,  preliminary  to^a  revised  missal. 

The  Calvinistic  bodies  are  less  given  to 
forms,  and  such  as  they  have  used  look  more 
to  instruction  than  to  worship,  and  take  as 
their  central  point  the  sermon  rather  than  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  form  put  forth  by  Cal- 
vin in  158&-41  was  little  more  than  an  order 
of  service,  with  the  Decalogue  and  a  confes- 
sion of  sin  prescribed.  Knox  followed  this 
at  Frankfort  in  1554 ;  his  scheme  was  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly,  1560,  and  usea  in 
Scotland  till  the  Dhrectonr  of  Public  Worship 
was  adopted  in  1645.  The  English  Puritans 
abhorred  forms  of  prayer,  no  less  than  church 
festivals,  fasts,  vestments,  etc.,  as  rags  of 
Rome  and  marks  of  Antichrist ;  and  the  de- 
votions of  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists, 
etc.,  have  ever  since  been  almost  wholly  ex- 
tempore. But  of  late  years  the  advantages  of 
a  fixed  and  decorous  order  for  public  worship 
are  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  a  liturgical  move- 
ment, led  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  R.  D.  Hitch- 
cock and  other  Presbyterians  of  the  highest 
eminence,  has  been  initiated.  The  outcome  is 
not  yet  visible,  but  the  force  of  prejudice  has 
in  good  degree  abated.  The  feeling  of  can- 
did and  scholarly  men  in  non-lituigical  com- 
munions was  long  ago  expressed  by  President 
Mark  Hopkins,  in  answer  to  a  student's  ques- 
tion whether  forms  of  prayer  were  ever  ad- 
missible :  "  Sir,  I  pity  the  man  who  cannot 
pray  without  a  form,  and  I  most  profoundly 
pity  the  man  who  cannot  pray  vdui  one.'* 

F.  M.  B. 

Uudgmroa,  or  Lndgamai  8U,  b.  near  Dock- 
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um,  about  744  ;  d.  at  fiiUerbeck,  Westphalia, 
March  26,  809;  descended  from  a  Frisian 
family ;  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
Utrecht ;  studied  at  York  imder  Alcuin ; 
was  bv  Charlemagne  sent  as  missionary  to 
the  Fnsians,  and  worked  8  ^ears  among  them, 
after  which  he  was  made  bishop  of  the  newly 
founded  MtLnster  among  the  Baxons.  ae 
founded  the  monastery  of  Werden  on  the 
Ruhr  in  Westphalia.  The  sources  of  his  life, 
among  which  are  three  biographies  from  the 
9th  century,  are  found  in  Diekamp,  OeschkkU- 
quelUn  dea  BUtttmB  WSkntter^  Mtlnster,  1881, 
▼ol.  iv.  His  life  was  written  by  Behrends, 
1848  ;  HOsing,  1878,  and  Pingsmann,  1879. 

Xaiudpruid,  or  Iioitpnuid,  b.  at  Pavia,  of 
Lombard  descent ;  d.  at  Constantinople,  972. 
He  was  educated  at  Pavia ;  served  Otho  1.  ; 
was  by  him  made  bishop  of  Cremona,  and 
left  unfinished  three  histories,  Antapodoau, 
887-949  ;  De  rebus  gestu  OtUmU,  960-64,  and 
De  legations  GonstarUinopolitanaf  968-69, 
edited  by  Pertz,  Man.  Germ,  iii.,  and  by 
Dttmmler,  1877. 

Livingston,  John  Henry,  D.D.  (Utrecht, 
1770),  *' father  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  America ;"  b.  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  May  80,  1746  ;  d.  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  20,  1825.  He  graduated  at  Yale, 
1762  ;  read  law  for  a  time  ;  went  to  Holland, 
1766 ;  studied  divinity  at  Utrecht,  and  se- 
cured the  independence  of  the  American 
churches  from  the  Dutch  classis.  Returning 
to  New  York  1770,  he  became  associate  pas- 
tor, and  soon  reconciled  two  contending  par- 
ties in  his  church.  This  office  he  retained  till 
1810,  though  absent  from  the  city  during  its 
occupation  by  the  British,  1776-83.  In  1784 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology,  and 
for  a  time  taught  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.  lleceiv- 
ing  a  second  appointment,  with  the  presi- 
dency of  Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College,  he 
removed  to  New  Brunswick  m  1810.  His  ser- 
vices to  his  denomination  were  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  included  the  chief  part  in 
framing  its  constitution,  and  its  first  psalm 
and  hymn-book,  1787.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
patriot  and  as  a  preacher.  His  memoirs  by 
A.  Gunn,  New  York,  1829,  were  abridged  by 
Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers,  1866.  F.  M.  B. 

Xivingstone,  David,  LL.D.  (Glasgow, 
1857),  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1857),  F.R.8.  (1858). 
F.R.G.8.,  African  missionary  and  explorer  ; 
b.  at  Blantyre,  7  m.  from  Glasgow,  March 
19,  1813 ;  d.  in  Ilala,  Africa,  April  80,  1873. 
The  son  of  poor  parents,  he  was  placed  in 
a  cotton-mill  at  10,  but  managed  to  obtain 
an  education  ;  was  aoorpted  as  a  candidate  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1838,  and 
in  1840  took  a  medical  degree  and  was  or- 
dained. He  had  desired  to  go  to  China,  but 
the  opium  war  prevented,  and  Dr.  Moffat 
turned  his  thoughts  toward  Africa.    Dec.  8, 

1840,  he  sailed  for  Algoa  Bay,  and  reached 
Kuruman  station,  700  m.  inland,  July  31. 

1841.  After  two  years  in  that  neighborhood 
he  settled  at  Mabotsa,  200  m.  n.e.  Here  he 
narrowly  escaped  death  from  a  lion,  which 
crushed  his  left  arm,  and  in  1844  married 
Mary  Moffat.     Always  preferring  to  open 


new  ground,  he  removed,  in  1846,  to  Chonu- 
ane,  40  m.  n.,  and  in  1847  to  Koloberg,  40  m. 
w.  ;  at  these  places  he  ministered  to  the  Bak- 
wahi  tribe.  In  an  excursion  to  the  north  he 
crossed  the  Kalahari  desert  and  discovered 
Lake  N'gami,  Aug.  1, 1849.  In  1851  he  made 
his  way  to  the  Chobe  and  the  Zambesi,  and» 
reaching  Capetown  with  his  family  in  1852, 
sent  them  to  England.  From  this  time  his 
most  oonspicuous  work  was  exploration. 
This,  however,  he  regarded  as  subsidiary  to 
his  missionary  aims ;  routes  must  be  sought 
and  opened  between  the  interior  and  the 
coast,  that  the  natives  might  be  brought 
within  reach  of  civilizing  influences. 

Returning  to  the  Chobe,  he  was  waimly 
received  by  the  Makololo  at  Linyanti.  Leav> 
ing  there  with  27  picked  men,  in  Nov.,  1858, 
he  reached  Loanda  May  31,  1854,  after  a  toil- 
some and  perilous  journey,  whereof  he  sent 
home  an  account  to  the  Geographical  Society, 
which  awarded  him  its  gold  medal.  Thence 
he  crossed  the  continent  for  the  first  time, 
resting  and  refitting  at  Linyanti,  discovering 
the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi  in  Nov., 
1855,  and  reaching  Killimane,  on  the  eastern 
coast.  May  20,  1856.  This  journey  added 
vastly  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and 
involved  a  reconstruction  of  the  map  of  Afri- 
ca. Reaching  England  in  Dec.,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  lionor,  published  his  MiS' 
nonary  TraeeU  and  Beseardies  in  South  Africa 
(1857) ;  left  the  service  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  in  Feb.,  1858,  was  ap- 
pointea  *'  consul  at  Killimane  for  the  eastern 
coast  and  the  independent  districts  in  the  in- 
terior, and  commander  of  an  expedition  for 
exploring  Eastern  and  Central  Africa. ' '  Sail- 
ing in  March,  he  ascended  the  Zambesi  to 
Tette  and  explored  the  regions  beyond,  much 
hampered  by  the  Portuguese  slave-traders, 
but  discovenn^  Lake  Nyassa  in  Sept.,  1859. 
The  Universities'  Mission,  beeun  early  in 
1860,  met  witli  little  success,  and  was  recalled 
in  1868,  after  Bishop  Mackenzie  and  others, 
with  Livingstone's  wife,  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  climate.  The  comparative  failure  of  this 
expedition,  due  in  part  to  disagreements 
among  the  members,  and  in  greater  degree  to 
natural  obstacles,  increased  by  the  paralyzing 
and  desolating  effects  of  the  slave-trade, 
brought  much  discouragement  and  no  little 
blame  to  the  explorer.  In  1864  he  returned 
to  England  via  Bombay,  and  wrote  his  Zam- 
besi and  ite  Tributariee,  1865. 

Sir  R.  Murchison  now  urged  him  to  go  out 
again ;  true  to  his  principles,  he  would  pur- 
sue geographical  ends  only  in  subordination 
to  the  improvement  of  the  natives.  He  was 
appointed  consul  to  Central  Africa ;  to  his 
expedition  the  government  contributed  £500, 
and  later  £1000 ;  most  of  its  support  came 
from  other  quarters.  Its  chief  objects  were 
the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the  ascertain- 
ment  of  the  watershed  between  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika.  Reacliing  2^nzibar  Jan.  28, 
1866,  he  started  for  the  interior  April  4,  with 
no  white  companions.  Misfortunes  of  every 
sort  now  assailed  him :  his  escort  melted 
away ;  hii  medicine  chest  and  supplies  were 
stolen  ;  fever,  dysentery,  and  ulcers  ate  away 
his   strength;  the   natives   supposed   every 
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stranger  to  be  an  agent  of  the  slave- trade,  and 
would  afford  little  help.  Tet  he  discovered 
Lake  Bangweolo,  Julv  18,  1868,  and  March 
14, 1869,  arrived  at  Ujiji,  "  a  ruckle  of  hones." 
For  over  a  year  he  tried  in  vain  to  reach  the 
Lualaba,  and  for  4  months  he  sought  a  canoe 
at  Nyangwe  to  take  him  across  the  stream. 
Here,  in  1871,  he  witnessed  a  massacre  bv 
Arab  raiders,  and  described  it,  with  much 
subsequent  effect,  in  England.  Returning  to 
Ujiji,  lie  was  found,  Oct.  18,  1871,  by  H.  M. 
Stanley,  with  supplies  from  the  New  York 
HerM.  Five  months  of  comradeship  bright- 
ened the  darkness  of  these  later  years.  In 
Aug.,  1872,  he  started  for  Lake  Bangweolo 
with  a  native  company  sent  him  bv  Stanley, 
aiming  to  seek  south  and  west  for  the  sources 
of  the  Nile.  Entangled  in  swamps  and  at- 
tacked by  dysentery,  he  had  to  be  carried  in 
a  rude  fitter;  the  last  entry  in  his  journal 
is  dated  April  27,  1878.  Two  days  later  the 
party  reached  a  village  on  the  Lulimala.  on 
the  south  shore  of  Bangweolo ;  here,  on  the 
morning  of  May  1,  he  was  found  dead  on  his 
knees.  His  men,  with  exemplary  fidelity, 
carried  his  body  to  Zanzibar,  and  it  was 
buried  with  all  honors  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
April  18,  1874. 

Livingstone  is  famous  not  more  for  his  im- 
mense contributions  to  geographical  knowl- 
edge, pursued  to  the  last  day  ox  his  life  under 
terrible  difficulties  and  sufferings,  than  for 
the  lofty  purity,  devotedness,  and  zeal  of  his 
Christian  character.  His  example  and  mem- 
ory have  peopled  Africa  with  missionaries  and 
explorers,  and  raised  a  feeling  against  the 
slave  trade  which  will  sooner  or  later  destroy 
that  abomination.  His  motto  was ' '  Fear  God 
and  work  hard."  (See  his  Lcut  JoumcUs, 
edited  by  H.  Waller,  London  and  New  York, 
1874,  and  his  life  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Blaikie, 
1881  ;  Anecdotes,  by  Dr.  Macaulay,  London, 
1889.)  F.  M.  B. 

Usard,  a  reptile  much  like  a  serpent,  but 
having  4  feet.  Laree  numbers  are  found  in 
Syria,  varying  greatTv  in  size  and  appearance. 
The  "spider"  of  Prov.  xxx.  28  is  in  the 
R.  Y.  made  a  lizard.  The  animal  was  un- 
clean by  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xi.  80). 

T.  W.  C. 

XJormita,  Juan  Antonio,  b.  at  Rincondel 
Soto,  Aragon,  March  80,  1756 ;  d.  in  Mad- 
rid, Feb.  5,  1828 ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1779,  and  was  appointed  vicar  general  to  the 
bishop  of  Calahorra  in  1782,  and  secretary- 
general  to  the  Inquisition  in  1789.  Having 
been  dismissed  in  1801,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  State  under  King  Joseph,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  till 
1822.  He  wrote  in  France  a  history  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  made  a  great  sensation  and 
was  translated  into  Engliui,  London,  1822  ; 
also  PoriraiU  politique  de$  Papa,  etc. 

Zioal    See  Bread. 

Ziookai  John,  layman,  b.  at  Wrington, 
Somersetshire,  Aug.  29,  1682 ;  d.  at  Gates, 
Enex,  20  m.  from  London,  Get.  28,  1704. 
Educated  at  Gxford.  he  entered  the  pub- 
lic serrice,  in  whi(^  he  continued  nearly 
all  his  life,  occupying  different  positions  in 


turn.  He  was  a  devout  and  conscientious 
man,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  but  his  fame 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  Essay  on  the  Under- 
standing, flrst  Issued  in  1687.  Written  in  a 
clear,  somewhat  loose  and  conversational 
style,  free  from  all  technicalities  and  charac- 
terized throughout  by  profound  sense,  it  con- 
trasted favorablv  with  the  scholastic  distinc- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  abstract 
metaphysical  discussions  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  soon  attained  great  popularity. 
Locke  denied  the  existence  of  innate  ideas, 
maintained  tliat  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from 
sensation  and  reflection,  and  held  knowledge 
to  be  the  perception  of  the  connection,  and 
agreement  or  d&agreement,  and  repugnancy 
of  any  of  our  ideas.  His  principles  were,  on 
one  hand,  carried  out,  or  perverted  in  France 
to  the  establishment  of  a  sensational  philoso- 
phy, while,  on  the  other,  Berkeley  deduced 
from  them  his  idealism.  But  Reid  and  the 
Scottish  school  avoided  both  these  extremes, 
and  developed  the  Common  Sense  Philoso- 
phy. Few  English  writers  have  excited  so 
wide  and  so  lasting  influence  as  he.  Some 
French  critic  said  that  his  essay  was  well 
named,  for  it  put  a  lock  on  the  human  under- 
standing ;  but  so  far  from  that  it  has  ever  since 
it  was  written  been  a  stimulant  to  investiga- 
tion and  thojght.  He  was  the  author  of 
other  works.  The  Beasonableness  of  Christi- 
anity.  Letters  on  Toleration,  Commentary  on 
St.  PauVs  Epistles,  and  The  Conduct  of  the 
Understanding,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  named,  they  have  all  been  superseded  by 
other  works  in  the  same  field.  (See  Fox 
Bourne,  Life  of  Locks,  London,  1876,  2  vols. '; 
Thomas  Fowler,  Locke,  n.e.,  London,  1888.) 

T.  W.  C. 

ZiocQst,  a  voracious  winged  insect  of  the 
grasshopper  family,  a  great  scourge  in  Gri- 
ental  countries  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  The  Bible  represents  swarms  of  lo- 
custs as  directed  by  God  for  the  chastisement 
of  guilty  nations,  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt 
(Ex.  X.  4-19).  A  vivid  account  of  their  rav- 
ages is  given  in  Joel  ii.  1-11.  The  locust 
was  a  **  clean"  animal  (Lev.  xi.  22),  and  was 
used  for  food  by  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii. 
4).  In  Rev.  ix.  7-10  there  is  a  terrific  de- 
so-iption  of  symbolical  locusts.      T.  W.  C. 

Ziogos  (transliteration  of  the  Greek  term, 
meanmg  both  "  word  "  and  **  reason''),  its 
theological  use  has  been  wide  and  varied. 
1.  In  Philo,  the  Jewish  philosopher  of  Alex- 
andria who  souffht  to  hannonize  Mosaism  and 
Platonism,  the  Logos,  which  he  derived  from 
the  personified  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  com- 
bined with  Plato's  nous  (mind),  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  divine  powera  and  ideas.  He 
distinguished  between  the  Logos  inherent  in 
(}od=reason  in  man,  and  the  Logos  emanat- 
ing from  (jkxl,  corresponding  to  the  spoken 
word.  His  whole  conception  was  vague  and 
wavering,  if  not  self -contradictory,  and  in  no 
respect  mvolved  or  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos  and  his  real  union 
with  humanity. 

2.  In  the  gospel  of  John  Logos  is  used  6 
times  to  designate  the  divine  pre-exlstent  per- 
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son  of  Christ.  This  use  of  the  t^ord  was  de- 
rived not  from  Philo,  but  from  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  which  distinguishes  between  the  hidden 
and  the  revealed  being  of  God.  Christ  in  his 
divine  nature  bears  the  same  relation  to  €kxi 
as  the  word  does  to  the  idea,  giving  it  form 
and  shape,  and  revealing  it  to  others.  Christ 
as  Logos  is  the  revealer  and  interpreter  of  the 
hidden  being  of  God  (John  i.  18.  Matt,  zi 
27).  He  was  one  in  essence  with  Qod,  yet 
personally  distinct  from  him  and  in  closest 
connection  with  him. 

8.  The  doctrine  of  John  was  the  germ  of 
mo.st  of  the  Gnostic  and  patristic  specidations 
as  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  Justin 
Martyr  was  the  first  to  apply  to  the  prehis- 
toric Christ  the  term  Logos  in  the  double 
sense  of  divine  reason  and  creative  word.  By 
him  the  world  was  made,  and  he  sent  forth 
all  the  seeds  of  truth  and  virtue  found  in  the 
heathen  world.  But  to  him  the  Logos  and 
Clirist  were  a  single  person,  while  the  Gnostic 
separated  the  ideal  Christ  from  the  historical. 
The  Alexandrian  school  felt  the  influence  of 
Philo  and  Plato  and  used  their  language  in 
developing  the  subject.  Origen  maintained 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Loeos,  yet 
viewed  him  as  subordinate  to  the  Father.  In 
the  Nicene  age  the  essential  unity  and  per- 
sonal distinction  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Father 
were  brought  out  and  established  through 
the  influence  of  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen,  and  Gregoir  of  Nyssa.  The 
development  of  the  Logos  doctrine  reached  its 
full  and  final  stage  at  that  period,  and  subse- 
quent ages  of  investigation  and  discussion 
have  added  nothing  to  the  apprehension  or 
the  statement  of  this  sublime  and  all-impor- 
tant truth. 

Bee  Dorner,  ErUwickelung9ge8ehicJUe  d. 
Lehre  von  Person  Christi,  Berlin.  184^-56,  3 
vols. ;  Eng.  trans. ,  Devdoptnent  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ,  Edinburgh,  1861-63,  5 
vols.;  Liddon.  77i«  Difdnity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
London,  1868 ;  Westoott,  Revelation  of  the 
Father,  London,  1884.  T.  W.  C. 

Lfihe,  Johann  Eonrad  Wilhelm,  b.  at 
Fttrth,  near  Nuremberg,  Feb.  21.  1808;  d.  at 
Neudettelsau,  Jan.  2,  1872  ;  studied  theology 
at  Erlangen  and  in  Berlin,  and  was  succes- 
sively pastor  at  Kirchenlamitz,  Nuremberg, 
and  Neudettelsau,  and  founded  in  1849  the 
Lutheran  Society  for  Home  Mission,  m  1853 
an  institution  of  deaconesses,  etc.,  and  aided 
in  the  formation  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  etc. 
He  published  some  sermons. 

ZiOllards,  the  followers  of  Wiclif ,  so  called 
from  the  faintly  heard  singing  of  their  meet- 
ings (old  German,  loUen,  luUen,  English, 
lull),  who  continued  to  exist  down  to  the 
times  of  the  Reformation.  Their  doctrines 
were  derived  from  Wiclif,  and  were  all  in- 
volved in  their  main  proposition  that  the 
Bible  is  the  sole  source  of  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  They  took  the  position  after- 
ward taken  by  the  Reformed  churches,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Lutheran,  that  all  that  was 
not  commanded  in  the  Scriptures  was  imlaw- 
ful.  Although  Wiclif  himself  was  engaged 
with  the  deeper  speculative  questions  of  the- 
ology, his  followers  confined  their  efforts  to 


the  reform  of  the  church  upon  the  practical 
side,  to  what  had  to  do  with  divine  service, 
with  Christian  life,  and  with  the  relations  of 
church  and  state.  They  were  particularly 
strong  in  their  opposition  to  pilgrimages,  to 
the  worship  of  pictures,  and  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  Here  they  taught  that 
the  bread  and  wine  were  not  changed  Into 
the  body  and  blood,  so  that  no  bread  and 
wine  remained  upon  the  altar,  but  that  the 
body  and  blood,  were  given  with  the  bread 
and  wine— a  view  approximating  the  Luther- 
an. Faith  as  the  condition  of  blessing  was  of 
more  importance  to  them  than  the  elements 
of  the  sacrament.  They  not  only  laid  em- 
phasis upon  the  duty  of  the  priests  to  preach, 
but  also  said  that  every  layman,  even  women, 
had  the  right  to  preach.  Oral  confession  was 
rejected  by  them,  though  advice  of  a  good 
priest  was  acknowledged  to  be  useful.  Thus, 
while  much  enlightened  above  the  church  of 
their  day,  the  Lollards  were  at  some  points  in 
danger  of  goinff  to  the  extreme  of  throwing 
discredit  upon  Uie  organized  church. 

Five  periods  are  distinguished  in  their  his- 
toiT.  The  first,  extending  to  the  death  of 
Wiclif,  is  the  period  of  their  establishment. 
Wiclif 's  ideas  gained  much  sympathy  in  the 
higher  classes,  and  among  university  men,  as 
wdl  as  among  the  common  people.  Many 
eminent  men  gave  themselves  to  the  work  of 
the  travelling  preacher,  and  went  through  the 
kingdom  extending  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif. 
They  preached  righteousness  and  faith,  but 
did  not  abstain  from  taking  the  clergy  sharply 
to  task  for  the  many  abuses  and  the  moral  cor- 
ruption of  the  church.  The  bishops  were  soon 
stirred  up  against  them.  They  were  accused 
of  disobedience  to  ecclesiastical  laws,  of  sowing 
the  seeds  of  discontent  amonj^  the  people,  ana 
of  heresy.  In  1382  the  archbishop  Approached 
Parliament  upon  the  subject,  but  though  the 
House  of  Lords  passed  a  resolution  directing 
the  imprisonment  of  the  travelling  preachers, 
the  Commons  did  not  concur.  But  the  king  by 
a  patent  of  June  26  gave  the  necessary  orders, 
and  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards  began. 
The  principal  representatives  of  the  cause  at 
Oxford  were  cowed  into  submission.  The 
death  of  Wiclif  now  occurred  (1884),  and  the 
second  period  of  the  history  began.  At  first 
the  bishops  seem  to  have  thought  that  they 
had  extirpated  the  sect  by  silencing  its  leaders. 
But  these  leaders  themselves  were  found  to 
be  still  active  and  the  movement  to  be  still 
rogressing.  The  principal  seats  of  the  Lol- 
ards  were  London,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and 
Worcester.  The  movement,  took  on  a  politi- 
cal aspect.  In  1395  a  memorial  was  presented 
to  Parliament  against  the  secularization  of 
the  clergy,  against  the  combination  of  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  office  in  one  person,  against 
celilMicy,  aeainst  the  doctrines  to  which  the 
Lollards  objected,  and  against  luxury  and 
war.  But  the  party  which  might  have  sup- 
ported the  memorial  was  cowed  by  the  meas- 
ures of  king  and  prelates,  and  the  fall  of 
Richard  and  elevation  of  Henry  IV.,  who 
needed  the  support  of  the  cler^  to  make  his 
hold  upon  the  crown  secure  (18®9).  destroyed 
every  possibility  of  success.  Now  began  the 
third  period,  which  was  one  of  persecution. 
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and  closed  with  the  execution  of  Lord  Cob- 
hbm  (1417).  In  1400  the  clergy  secured  the 
passage  of  an  act  d0  eonUmrenao  h&retieo,  by 
which  for  the  first  time  in  £ngland  heresy 
was  made  punishable  with  deaw.  William 
8autre  was  the  first  to  suffer  under  it,  Feb. 
24.  1400.  A  visitation  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1408  purified  it  and  brought  it  back 
to  Romish  orUiodoxy.  Oldcastle  (see  art. 
Cobham),  who  had  been  protected  by  Henry 
IV.,  could  be  apprehend^  under  Henry  V., 
and  was  bumea.  The  fourth  period  extends 
to  1481,  when  the  last  Lollards  were  executed. 
It  was  a  period  of  bitter  persecution.  The 
political  <uiaracter  of  the  parly  had  ceased 
with  the  execution  of  Oldcastle,  and  now  the 
great  assemblies  under  the  travelling  preach- 
ers were  suppressed,  and  the  faithful  met 
only  in  little  assemblies  in  obscure  spots. 
Durinfi^  the  fifth  period  (1481-1585)  it  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  the  Lollards 
had  been  entirely  rooted  out ;  but  this  is  an 
error.  We  find  a  tract  of  Pecock.  bishop  of 
Chichester,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, in  which  he  combats  certain  errorists, 
as  then  existing,  and  mentions  as  their  lead- 
ing peculiarities  those  of  the  Lollards,  even 
gives  this  name  to  them,  and  then  adds  a 
name  of  his  own  invention— Bible- men  1  They 
are  evidently  identical  with  the  old  Lollards. 
Even  later  than  this  there  are  manv  indications 
of  continued  existence  among  the  Lollards. 
In  1476  the  government  is  informed  that  many 
members  of  the  Universitrv  of  Oxford  are  at- 
tached to  the  opinions  of  Wiclif ;  in  1485  a 
certain  Hilman  is  accused  before  the  bishop 
of  Coventry  of  having  books  of  the  Bible  in 
English  in  his  possession ;  in  1494  Lollards 
are  arrested  in  Kvle,  Scotland ;  in  1506  80 
persons  in  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln ;  and  in 
1517  a  great  activity  in  spreading  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  is  evident.  Add  to  this  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  Scriptures  were 
seued  upon  and  read  in  the  two  universities 
as  soon  as  made  accessible  by  the  edition  of 
Erasmus,  and  evidence  enough  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  infiuence  of  the  Lollards 
has  been  given. 

(See  Ltfe  of  Widif,  by  Yaughan,  fiondon, 
1881,  2  vols.,  and  by  Lechler,  translated  by 
Lorimer,  London,  n.e.,  1882.)        F.  H.  F. 

Xiombards,  a  €(erman  tribe,  which  had  their 
seat  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Elbe,  and  which 
entered  Italy  as  conquerors  in  568.  They 
were  at  this  time  Arians,  with  a  considerable 
admixture  of  heathenism.  The  process  of  re- 
ducing Italy  was  a  long  one,  and  indeed  the 
Lomtwrds  never  gained  the  control  of  the  en- 
tire peninsula.  The  process  of  transfer  to  the 
conununlon  of  the  Catholic  Church  began 
with  the  coming  of  Theodelinda  of  Bavaria 
as  consort  of  Authari.  After  his  death,  in  590, 
she  00  operated  with  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
became  pope  the  same  year,  in  gradually 
drawing  the  Lombards  near  to  Rome.  The 
difficulties  of  the  time  and  the  many  suffer- 
ings of  the  Catholics  made  the  Church  of 
Rome  more  prominent  throughout  all  Italy, 
and  g&ve  it  the  opportunity  to  act  the  r6le  of 
helper  of  all.    Agllulf,  the  second  husband 


of  Theodelinda.  gave  rich  gifts  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Bobbio,  which  was  founded  in  his 
reign  (612).  Under  Rothari,  who  died  in 
652,  the  Allan  bishops  of  the  Lombards  were 
replaced  with  Catholic.  His  successor,  Ari- 
bert,  was  the  first  Catholic  Lombard  king. 
During  the  troubles  between  Gregory  II.  and 
Constantinople  the  Lombards  were  zealously 
upon  the  side  of  the  pope.  It  was  the  char- 
acteristic double  dealing  of  the  papacy  in 
political  matters  which  brought  about  the 
difficulties  which  led  Gregory  to  apply  to 
Charles  Martel  for  protection.  Finally,  in 
774,  Pavia  was  taken  by  Charlemagne,  and 
the  Lombard  power  in  Italy  came  to  an  end. 
By  this  time  the  Lombards  were  thoroughly 
Italianized,  and  have  no  separate  history 
afterward.  P.  H.  P. 

Xiombardiia,  Petms,  a  famous  theologian  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (**  Master  of  Sentences"),  b. 
at  Novara,  Lombardy,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
12th  century, 'who  studied  at  Bologna,  and 
then  transferred  his  residence  to  Pam  for  tbe 
sake  of  studying  theology.  He  became  in 
time  professor  of  theology  himself ;  was  made 
bishop  of  Paris  in  1159,  and  died  July  20, 
1160  (others,  1164).  His  fame  rests  upon  his 
writings,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
Fbur  Book$  of  Sentences,  whicn  was  com- 
mended at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215  as  an 
authoritative  manual  of  theology,  and  which 
served  for  centuries  as  the  basis  of  theological 
lectures  in  the  universities.  The  first  book 
treats  of  Gkxi  as  the  absolute  good,  the  second 
of  the  creatures,  the  third  of  the  incarnation, 
redemption,  and  the  virtues,  the  fourth  of  the 
sacraments  and  eschatology.  The  object  of 
the  work  is  to  gather  together  the  principal 
utterances  of  the  church  writers  upon  Uie 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
thus  set  bounds  to  the  course  of  arbitrary 
speculation,  and  then  also  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  division 
of  the  subject  reveals  the  Lombard's  concep* 
tion  of  the  aim  of  theology,  which  is  not  so 
much  the  knowledge,  as  Uie  fruition  of  God, 
whereby  it  is  made  a  practical  rather  than  a 
theoretical  science.  In  discussing  many  of 
the  more  difficult  questions,  he  does  not  him- 
self pronounce  an  opinion,  which  gives  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  uncertainty  to  the 
work.  But  its  fulness  of  treatment  and  the 
clearness  of  its  style  gave  it  a  pro-eminence 
above  every  other  work  of  the  kind.  One 
point  of  its  teaching  may  be  mentioned.  Peter 
seems  to  incline  to  the  view  that  the  divinity 
assumed  in  the  incarnation  the  human  body 
as  a  garment,  so  that  tbe  person  of  the  Logos 
remamed  unchanged,  ana  became  man  only 
in  appearance.  The  first  edition  of  the  Ser^ 
tejicei  was  issued  in  1474.  The  works  are 
found  in  Migne,  i^j^.  Lai.  CXCI.,  CXCIL 
Life  by  Protois,  Paris,  1881.  F.  H.  F. 

Ziord,  the  name  belonging  to  Gkxi  by  pre- 
eminence, and  not  to  be  given  to  any  creature. 
In  the  common  version  when  printed  in  capi- 
tals, LoBD,  it  stands  always  for  Jehovah  in 
Hebrew.  T.  W.  C. 

ZiOrd's  Day,  Rev.  i.  10.  From  the  times 
of  the  apostles  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
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kept  sacred  by  the  Christian  Church  in  com- 
memoration of  the  resurrection  of  Clirist ; 
and  it  is  invariably  designated  as  the  Lord's 
day  by  the  Fathers  of  the  primitive  church 
up  to  the  time  of  the  edict  of  Constantine 
(821),  when  the  name  Sunday  became  com- 
mon. This  is  the  best  designation  of  the  day, 
because  it  indicates  its  character  and  suegests 
its  relation  to  the  Mosaic  dav  of  rest  ana  wor- 
ship. Nor  can  any  reason  for  the  observance 
of  this  dav  be  suggested  other  than  that  it 
took  the  place  and  transferred  the  obligations 
of  the  Sabbath.  For  the  weekly  division  of 
time  had  not  then  attained  general  currency, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  stul  retaining,  the 
former  their  decades,  the  latter  their  Nun- 
dina.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Constantine 
tliat  the  7  days'  cycle  was  officially  intro- 
duced. The  assertion,  therefore,  that  the 
early  Christians  in  their  use  of  the  Lord's  day 
borrowed  a  heathen  custom  or  were  influ- 
enced by  heathen  associations  is  a  mere  pre- 
tence, without  a  shadow  of  support  either  in 
any  patristic  writings  or  in  the  other  literature 
of  the  period.  T.  W.  C. 

Zioid's  Pray«r.  That  which  our  Lord 
taught  his  disciples  and  which  is  recorded  by 
Matthew  (vl.  9-18)  and  Luke  (xi.  2-4).  It  is 
the  most  perfect  model  of  supplication  that 
we  can  conceive.  The  address  Our  Father, 
etc.,  gives  us  the  humility  and  the  encourage- 
ment we  need.  Of  the  six  petitions,  the  first 
three  refer  to  the  name,  the  kingdom,  and 
the  will  of  Ood,  and  the  second  three  set  forth 
our  temporal  wants,  our  need  of  pardon  for 
the  past  and  of  hope  for  the  future,  the  whole 
concluding  with  a  doxology  which  although 
its  textual  authoritv  is  contested  yet  is  thor- 
oughly scriptural  in  letter  and  si)irit.  The 
ordfer  of  this  prayer,  its  simplicity,  its  beauty, 
its  fulness,  its  brevitv,  and  its  comprehensive- 
ness have  endeared  it  to  the  whole  Christian 
world.  It  may  become  a  dead  form  and  be 
used  without  any  conscious  sense  of  its  mean- 
ing, but  this  is  no  argument  against  its  appro- 
pnate  use  in  public  and  private  worship,  since 
It  was  given  to  us  as  a  model  of  devotion. 
The  assertion  that  the  praver  is  a  compilation 
from  Rabbinical  sources  has  been  shown  to 
be  without  foundation.  (Cf.  Margoliouth, 
The  Lord*8  Prayer  No  Adaptation  of  Existing 
Jewish  Petitions,  London,  1876.)  Recent 
works  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  by  Newman 
Hall,  London,  (1888) ;  N.  Loraine,  1885 ;  W. 
Gladden,  Boston,  1886;  G.  Kamey,  Pater 
noster,  London,  1889.  T.  W.  C. 

Zjord's  Supper  is  the  ordinance  that  com- 
memorates the  dying  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  giving  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  and  which  his  followers  are  com- 
manded to  observe '  *  till  he  come. ' '  We  have 
4  accounts  of  its  institution — one  bv  each  of 
the  synoptical  evangelists  and  a  lourth  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  who  received  it  by  express 
revelation  (1  (Dor.  xi.  23),  but  all  are  in  sub- 
stantial agreement.  This  memorial  service  is 
one  of  touching  simpllcitv  and  appropriate- 
ness, and  has  always  been  dear  to  the  Christian 
heart,  presenting  as  it  does  the  emblems  of 
the  great  atoning  work  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  our  hopes,  and  expressing  in  a  very  lively 


way  the  fellowship  which  all  believers  haw^ 
with  their  common  Lord,  and  therefore  with 
each  other,  and  conveying  in  large  measure 
the  grace  for  grace,  of  which  Uiere Is  a  f  ulnesa 
in  Christ.  It  is  ver^  unfortunate  that  an  or- 
dinance which  has  in  it  so  much  of  heaven, 
and  which,  besides  being  tiie  culmination  of 
Christian  worship,  is  in  Its  own  nature  calcu- 
lated to  bind  pious  hearts  together  and  fill 
them  with  holy  and  tender  affection,  has 
been  made  through  human  imperfection  an 
occasion  of  bitter  controversy,  violent  passiou, 
and  uncharitable  judgment.  Hence  it  has 
been  suggested  that  however  Christians  may 
differ  as  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
rite,  yet  they  may,  when  occasion  offers,  sit 
around  the  same  table  and  worship  the  same 
Lord  and  feel  the  tie  which  makes  them  one, 
whatever  view  each  one  may  take  of  the  sym- 
bols that  are  used.  The  differences,  how- 
ever, are  very  great  and  of  such  a  character 
as  to  affect  seriously  both  doctrine  and  life. 

I.  The  Raman  Catholic  tdew,  with  which  the 
Greek  Church  is  in  substantial  agreement. 
The  salient  points  of  this  are  two  :  That  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine  are  by  the  conse- 
cration of  the  priest  transubstantiated — that 
is,  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  and  soul 
and  divinity  of  the  Lora  Jesus,  although  the 
elements  remain  the  same  to  si^ht  and  touch 
and  taste,  and  that  the  celebration  of  the  or- 
dinance has  the  significance  not  only  of  a 
sacrament,  but  of  a  sacrifice  which  the  priest 
offers  for  the  living  and  the  dead  and  in 
which  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the 
cross  is  daily  repeated.  This  view  began  at 
an  early  period  and  grew  constantly  in  defi- 
niteness  until,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  was 
carefully  elaborated  and  defined.  It  is  re- 
jected by  all  Protestants  as  not  required  by 
the  words  of  the  institution,  but  rather  in 
conflict  with  them  and  with  other  Scriptures ; 
as  involving  a  perpetual  series  of  astounding 
miracles  and  magical  transmutations ;  as  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses  ; 
as  matenalizing  the  divine ;  as  really  dero- 
gating from  the  high  office  of  the  glorified 
Christ  by  making  mere  men  as  efficacious 
priests  as  he ;  as  tying  down  the  ^race  of  God 
to  an  outward  nte ;  and  as  giving  to  the 
priesthood  a  dangerous  power  nowhere  au- 
thorized in  Scripture.  Of  course  there  is  a 
precious  truth — viz.,  that  bhrist  is  the  bread 
of  heaven  that  nourishes  his  people,  imder- 
lying  this  gross  error,  and  hence  its  power 
over  millions  of  devout  hearts  to  this  day,  but 
none  the  less  is  it  carnal,  superstitious,  un- 
scriptural,  and  leading  to  idolatry. 

II.  The  Lutheran  view  rejects  transubstan- 
tiation  utterly,  but  insists  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  mysteriously  and  super- 
naturally  united  with  the  elements,  so  as  to  be 
received  whenever  the  bread  and  wine  are. 
This  union  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly  ele- 
ments is  called  a  sacramental  union,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  ordinance,  and  is  not  present  when 
the  ordinance  is  not  observed  according  to 
Christ's  appointment.  Lutherans  prefer  to 
say  that  in,  with,  and  under  the  bread  and 
wine  ^e  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  are  re- 
ceived. Nothing  depends  upon  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  recipient.    He  may  receive 
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the  sacrament  unworthily — ^that  is,  without 
faith,  without  repentance,  without  any  sin- 
cere desire  to  lead  a  holy  life  ;  nevertheless  he 
receives  the  body  and  olood,  but  onlv  to  his 
own  condemnation,  as  one  guilty  of  the  body 
and  blood  (1  Cor.  xi.  27).  The  adherence  of 
the  great  Reformer  to  this  view  of  the  sacra- 
ment led  to  the  first  great  division  among  the 
Protestants  of  Europe,  and  its  ill  effects  con- 
tinue to  our  own  day.  The  Lutherans  of 
America  are  divided  into  various  bodies,  but 
it  Is  believed  that  they  all  agree  as  to  the  ob- 
jective force  of  the  sacraments.    (Bee  below.) 

III.  Tha  Brformed  view  emphasizes  the  sig- 
nificance ana  importance  of  the  ordinance. 
While  it  is  a  symbolical  sign,  yet  it  is  not  an 
empty,  meaningless  sign ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  it  m  and  of  itself  confer  grace. 
There  is  a  true  and  real  presence  of  Christ, 
but  it  is  sacramental,  not  local  or  corporal. 
This  presence  is  the  glory  of  the  service,  for 
he  comes  laden  with  gifts,  but  only  to  the 
believing.  WiUiout  faith  in  the  recipient  the 
sim  is  destitute  of  significance  and  power. 
There  is  no  spiritual  presence  of  the  Lord, 
only  the  presence  of  a  symbol.  To  humble 
believers  the  supper  is  blessed,  not  by  any 
miraculous  influence,  but  simply  .a  working 
of  grace  according  to  the  measure  of  faith  in 
the  participants.  Where  there  is  no  faith 
there  is  no  communion.  The  unworthy  re- 
cipient eats  and  drinks  judgment ;  he  does 
not  and  cannot  receive  Christ. 

IV.  The  ZiDingHan  Hew,  as  commonly  un- 
derstood, is  that  the  Supper  simply  rejpresents 
by  appropriate  symbols  and  symbolical  ac- 
tions the  great  fact  of  redemption,  that  Christ 
is  not  specially  present,  and  the  ordinance 
eets  all  its  value  from  the  fact  that  it  secures 
in  so  striking  a  form  the  objective  presenta- 
tion of  the  truth  of  which  it  is  the  symbol. 
This  view  of  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  is  considered  by  the  Reformed  as 
low,  as  overlooking  the  truth  that  a  sacra- 
ment is  a  seal  as  well  as  a  sign  (Rom.  iv.  11), 
as  inconsistent  with  the  terms  by  which  the 
Scripture  sets  forth  the  worth  of  these  ordi- 
nances (Acts  ii.  88,  xxii.  16,  Gal.  iii.  27, 
Titus  iii.  5). 

V.  Mode  of  Adndnistration.  Nearly  all 
Protestants  agree  that  as  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  not  only  a  proclamation  of  Christ's  death, 
but  a  seal  of  his  covenant  and  a  badge  of  his 
disciples,  it  should  be  administered  only  by 
those  church  officers  who  are  recognized  as 
called  of  Gkxl  to  minister  in  his  church.  In 
non-Episcopal  churches  the  minister  conse- 
crates the  elements  by  prayer  and  then  hands 
them  to  the  proper  persons,  who  distribute 
them  to  the  congregation  sitting  in  pews  or 
at  tables  in  the  aisles.  In  the  Episcopal  and 
Methodist,  and  also  in  many  Lutheran 
churches  the  communicants  kneel  at  the 
chancel  railing  in  little  companies,  and  re- 
ceive the  elements  there.  In  the  German  Re- 
formed churches  they  stand.  The  Friends 
consider  both  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  spiritual  or  figurative,  and  therefore  have 
no  such  outward  ordinances.  (See  G.  A. 
Jacob,  Lord* 9  Supper  HUtoHeaUy  CoTmdered, 
Oxford,  1884  ;  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  Doctrine  of  the 
LoTd'%  Supper,  London.  1887.)       T.  W.  C. 


The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per passed  through  several  stages  of  develop- 
ment before  it  reached  dogmatic  and  confes- 
sional statement.  So  early  as  the  year  1518 
Luther  renounced  the  Romish  opue  operas 
turn,  and  declared  that  the  sacrament  justifies 
not  because  it  has  been  administered,  but 
because  faith  is  exercised  in  the  word  of 
Christ.  This  is  the  chief  thing  in  the  sacra- 
ment because  the  sacrament  is  a  visible  word. 
In  Tfie  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church 
(1520)  Luther  indicates  the  right  of  the  laity 
to  the  cup,  and  bases  the  right  on  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ,  and  on  the  words,  *'  This  is  my 
blood,  shed  for  you  and  for  many  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  Drink  ye  all  of  u. "  In  this 
same  writing  he  attacks  transubstantiation, 
and  calls  it  "a figment  of  human  opinion, 
which  rests  on  no  support  of  Scripture  or  of 
reason."  He  also  assails  the  sacnfice  of  the 
mass,  "  the  third  tyranny  which  is  by  far  the 
most  impious."  The  sacrament  con  ains  a 
promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  There- 
fore it  is  not  a  wors,  or  a  sacrifice,  or  some- 
thing which  we  offer  to  God.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  promise  from  God  which  we  re- 
ceive by  faith.  In  the  reply  to  Henry  VIII. 
Luther  rejecta  the  errors  oi  Rome  with  still 
greater  emphasis,  and  asserts  in  the  most 
positive  way  the  presence  of  the  body  of 
Christ  in  and  tvith  the  bread.  But  he  uses 
the  words  in  and  wit/i  to  assert,  as  against 
transubstantiation,  the  real  and  true  presence 
of  the  bread,  along  with  which,  but  not  in 
substance  mixed  or  mingled  with  which  is 
the  body  of  Christ.  He  bases  his  view  on  the 
words  of  Institution  and  on  the  words  of 
Paul  (1  Cor.  X.  1(5)  which  make  distinct  men- 
tion of  bread  and  of  body.  The  bread  is 
bread.  The  body  is  body.  In  the  sacramen- 
tal act  neither  bread  nor  body  suffers  any 
change  in  substance  or  properties,  yet  when 
they  are  brought  together  in  the  sacramental 
act  they  constitute  unum  aliguid—ihai  is, 
one  thing— viz.,  the  sacrament  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  or  "  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ."  Hence,  whoever  receives  the  bread 
in  the  sacrament  receives  at  the  same  time  the 
body  of  Christ.  All  this  was  brought  out 
still  more  fully  in  the  controversy  with  Carl- 
stadt  and  Zwingli  (1525-29),  in  which  Luther 
maintained  with  the  utmost  tenacity  that  ieri 
(esti)  means  t«,  and  not  eignifiee,  and  that 
Tovro  (touto)  is  that  which  Cnrut  gives  in  the 
sacrament— not  bread  only,  but  also  body. 
The  body  Is  present  wherever  the  sacrament 
is  administered,  not  because  of  any  absolute 
ubiquity  which  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
has  imparted  to  his  human  nature,  but  be- 
cause Christ  has  power  to  fulfil  his  word  and 
to  be  present  boaily  wherever  he  wills  to  be 
thus  present.  Philosophy  cannot  explain  this 
presence  because  the  body  of  Christ  is  spirit- 
ual, heavenly,  and  not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
matter.  The  real  presence  must  be  accepted 
on  the  ground  of  the  divine  word.  In  the 
Small  Catechism  (1520)  Luther  states  his  doc- 
trine didactically  thus  :  "  What  is  the  Sacra- 
ment  of  the  Altar  f  Answer,  It  is  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
under  bread  and  wine,  given  to  us  Christians 
to  eat  and  to  drink  as  It  was  instituted  by 
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Christ  himself."  In  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
don  Melauchthon  has  presented  Uie  same 
doctrine  in  language  substantially  identical 
with  that  of  the  Catechism :  **  Concerning 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord  it  is  taught  that  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  pres- 
ent under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  are  there  distributed  and 
received.  Article  X.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental confessional  article  of  the  Lutheran 
faith  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper.  Anal- 
yzed according  to  Lutheran  conceptions,  it 
contains  the  following  elements  :  (a)  A  pro- 
test against  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  which  the  Lutheran  Church  re- 
jects both  in  name  and  in  reality.  This  pro- 
test is  implied  in  the  words  '*  form  of  bread 
and  wine,"  b^  which  is  meant  that  form  of 
bread  and  wme  which  exists  in  connection 
with  the  substance  and  all  the  qualities  of 
bread  and  wine  ;  or,  as  Melanchthon  explains, 
in  the  Apology  :  *'  The  visible  thin^,  to  wit, 
bread  and  wine."  (6)  The  affirmation  of  the 
presence  of  the  true,  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  which  now  exist  in  inseparable  union 
with  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  This  pres- 
ence is  in  no  sense  gross,  nor  carnal,  nor  ma- 
terial, but  spiritual  and  immaterial ;  although 
the  word  spiritual  in  this  connection  has  no 
reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  is  used  in 
antithesis  to  gross  or  eamai.  Neither  is  this 
presence  local  in  the  sense  that  it  is  circum- 
scribed by  space,  but  iUocal  and  without  the 
occupancy  of  space.  It  is  a  real,  true,  but 
supernatural  presence  of  the  whole  Christ ;  of 
the  divine  nature  which  is  present  by  virtue 
of  the  inherent  attribute  of  omnipresence  ;  of 
the  human  nature  which  is  rendered  present 
by  the  divine  with  which  it  is  personally 
united,  {e)  The  bread  and  the  wine  are  the 
media  by  which  the  body  and  blood  are  really 
administered  to  and  received  by  the  communi- 
cant. But  there  is  no  union  of  the  substances, 
neither  is  there  the  formation  of  a  third  sub- 
stance, which  consists  partly  of  the  substance 
of  bread  and  putly  of  the  substance  of  body. 
Each  substance  remains  unchanged  in  the  act 
of  conununion,  which  consists  of  blessing, 
administering,  easing,  drinking.  Hence  con- 
substantiation,  a  term  invented  by  Gultmund, 
has  al  wavs  been  rejected  by  Lutherans  because 
the  wora,  as  it  is  defined  in  theological  dic- 
tionaries and  by  Reformed  authors  generally, 
does  not  describe  the  Lutheran  doctrine'  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Buddseus  says:  "All 
who  understand  the  doctrines  of  our  church 
know  that  toith  our  wh/Ae  sotU  f/oe  abhor  the 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation,**  With  equal 
emphasis  do  Lutherans  protest  against  im- 
panation  and  subpanation,  and  the  local  in- 
clusion of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  or 
with  or  under  the  bread  and  wine,  for  they 
use  these  prepositions  not  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  forth  the  mode  of  the  supernatural 
presence,  but  to  express  its  reality  in  connec- 
tion with  the  visible  elements,  the  br^  and 
the  wine.  Or,  as  Luther  has  explained,  to  set 
forth  that  Christ  also  is  there,  and  not  mere 
bread  and  wine,  and  that  when  we  receive 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Holy  Supper  we 
also  receive  the  whole  Christ,  but  with  this 
difference,  the  mode  of  receiving  the  bread 


and  wine  is  natural,  visible,  comprehensive. 
The  mode  of  receiving  Clirist  is  mysterious, 
supernatural,  incomprehensible,  but  not  on 
that  account  the  less  true  and  real.  What 
Lutherans  principally  contend  for  is  the  pres- 
ence of  true  ana  natural  bread  and  wine  in 
the  Lord's  Oupper,  as  over  against  the  Romish 
transubstantiation,  and  the  real  substantial 
presence  of  the  whole  Christ  as  over  against 
the  merely  efficacious  or  representative  pres- 
ence advocated  by  the  Reformed. 

J.  W.  RlCHAHD. 

LiTERATUBB.— Besides  the  appropriate  sec- 
tions in  the  standard  theologi(»l  treatises  of 
Calvin,  Hodge,  and  Shedd  for  the  Calvinistic ; 
Domer  and  Martensen  for  a  speculative ; 
Schmid  for  the  Lutheran  -  Watson  for  the  Ar- 
minian,  and  Burnett  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land view,  see  the  historical  and  archseological 
treatises  of  W.  £.  Scudamore,  Notitia  Eueha- 
ristica,  London,  1872-75  ;  Charles  Hebert,  The 
Lord^s  Supper;  History  of  Uninspired  Teaching, 
1880,  2  vols.;  G.  A.  Jacob,  Tha  Lord's  Sup- 
per HistoricaUy  Considered,  1884. 

Zioreto,  or  Iioretto  {Lauretum),  a  city  of 
Italy,  southeast  of  Ancona,  8  m.  from  the 
Adriatic,  was  from  the  14th  to  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  centre  of  the  Mary  worship,  and  con- 
tains a  magnificent  church  built  over  the 
"holy  room."  According  to  Baptista  Man- 
tuanus,  Redemptoris  mundi  Matris  Eccleim 
Lauretancs  historia  (Op.  voL  iv.,  Antwerp, 
1576),  which  is  not  the  first  but  the  most  com- 
plete representation  of  the  legend,  that  room 
in  which  the  Virgin  was  \x)m  and  Christ 
grew  up  was  by  the  apostles  made  into  a 
church  and  used  as  such  ever  since  their 
time.  But  when  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
was  overthrown  by  the  Turks,  the  angels 
took  the  holv  room,  casa  santa,  carried  it 
away  through  the  air,  and  deposited  it  at 
Tersato  in  Dalmatia,  1291.  Hence  it  was  in 
1204  brought  in  the  same  manner  across  the 
Adriatic  to  the  estate  of  a  rich  and  pious 
lady,  Laureta.  The  truth  of  this  story  was 
vouchsafed  for  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  §  bull  of 
1471  and  by  Julius  II.  in  a  bull  of  1507. 
Clement  VII.,  1528-84,  commenced  and  Six- 
tus v.,  1585-90,  finished  the  grand  church. 
Innocent  XII.,  1691-1700,  instituted  a  special 
offlcium  cum  missa  in  honor  of  the  Holv  Vir- 
gin of  Loreto,  and  Benedict  XIV.,  1740-58, 
gave  the  church  the  most  extraordinary  priv- 
ileges. In  the  17th  century,  partially  on  ac- 
count of  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  the  institu- 
tion reached  the  acme  of  its  fame  and  wealth. 
Every  year  over  200,000  pilpims  visited  the 
place,  over  $40,000  were  paid  the  priests  for 
special  masses,  over  14,000  pounds  of  oil 
were  used  for  the  lamps,  etc.  The  treasures 
which  the  church  contahied— massive  statues 
of  silver  and  gold,  crowns  set  with  gems  and 
diamonds,  etc. — were  fabulous.  But  in  1798 
Napoleon  took  it  all,  and  only  very  little  of  it 
was  returned  in  1800. 

Iiorlmer,  Peter,  D.D.  (Princeton,  1857), 
Presbyterian ;  b.  in  Edinburgh,  June  27, 
1812 ;  d.  at  Whitehaven,  85  m.  s.w.  of  Car- 
lisle, July  28,  1879.  He  was  educated  at 
Heriot's  Hospital  and  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1886  became  minister  at  Prince's 
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Teriuoe,  London.  In  1843  he  and  his  con- 
eregation  seceded  from  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  and  joined  the  Free 
Kirk.  From  1845  he  was  professor  of  He- 
brew and  biblical  criticism  m  the  Presbyte- 
rian theological  college  at  London ;  in  1878 
he  became  its  principal.  He  wrote  Life  of 
Patrick  HamUton,  Edinburgh.  1857;  The 
Scottish  Beformation,  London,  1860 ;  John 
KnooR  and  the  Church  of  JSngland^  London, 
1875  ;  Preeursore  of  Knox,  1882  ;  and  trans- 
lated Lechler's  Widif  1878.  F.  M.  B. 

Ziot  (a  covering).  The  nephew  of  Abraham 
(q.v.). 

Ziot,  a  method  ot  determining  chances  or 
preferences.  As  accordinff  to  Scrii>ture  the 
lot  is  an  app^  to  Ood  (Prov.  xvi.  83),  it 
should  not  oe  done  on  trivial  occasions.  In 
the  Old  Testament  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
distributed  by  lot  (Num.  xxvi.  55)  and  the 
choice  of  priests  and  of  the  scapegoat  in  the 
same  way  (1  Chron.  xxi7.  5,  Lev.  xvi.  8). 
So  Matthias  was  chosen  (Acts  i.  26).  Among 
Uie  Moravians  formerly  ministers  were  as- 
signed and  marriages  contracted  by  lot. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ziotse,  Hermann  Rndol^  b.  at  Bautzen. 
May  21.  1817 ;  d.  in  Berlin.  July  1,  1881. 
Professor  successively  at  Leipzig,  G5ttingen, 
and  Berlin.  During  his  long  course  he  was 
an  effective  opponent  of  Hegel's  Pantheism 
and  equally  of  the  Materialism  which  suc- 
ceeded. His  mastery  of  natural  science,  criti- 
cal acumen,  and  force  of  logic  made  him  a 
power  in  argument.  His  whole  conception  of 
the  universe  was  essentially  ethical.  Admit- 
tinjiT  that  Gkxi's  existence  could  not  be  demon- 
strated nor  his  nature  determined — ^so  far  he 
was  agnostic—he  yet  confessed  a  belief  in  God 
as  the  living  centre  of  the  universe,  and  held 
that  the  kosmos  as  actuated  by  him  cannot 
be  purposeless,  but  must  have  a  moral  aim, 
and  this  aim  is  best  set  forth  in  Christianity. 
Lotze's  published  writings  are  voluminous 
and  cover  a  wide  range  ;  translated  are  Logic, 
London,  1884 ;  Metaphyeic,  1884 ;  Microeoe" 
mue,  Edinburgh,  1885-6, 2  vols. ;  Outlines  of  the 
Philoeophy  of  Religion,  London,  1887. 

T.  W.  C. 

Zioiils,  St,  king  of  France,  Louis  IX.,  b. 
April  25.  1215 ;  d.  Aug.  25,  1270 ;  ascended 
the  throne  Nov.  15. 1226.  and  has  a  place  in 
church  history  because  he  led  two  crusades, 
1240  and  1269 ;  because  he  pursued  with  great 
consistency  a  church  policv  of  his  own,  burn- 
ing the  Cathari,  but  abolishing  altogether  the 
ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  and 
forbidding  the  Roman  Curia  to  lew  money 
in  Fiance  without  his  consent,  ana  finally 
because  he  is  one  of  the  most  complete  types 
of  medieval  piety  known  to  history.  He 
was  canonized  by  Boniface  VIII.,  Aug.  11, 
1207.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Le  J^ahi 
de  Tillemont,  Guizot.  Verdi^re,  Wallon, 
Verlaque,  etc. 

ZiOTe,  a  chief  attribute  of  Jehovah  (1  John 
Iv.  16).  and  one  whose  extent  passeth  knowl- 
edge (£ph.  iii.  18).  Between  the  persons  of 
the  GodncAd  it  is  unutterably  full  and  bliss* 


ful ;  toward  angels  and  saints  it  is  a  bound- 
less complacency ;  toward  sinners  immeasu- 
rable compassion.  It  is  shown  in  all  God's, 
works,  but  espedaUy  in  the  gospel  (1  John 
iv.  0).  The  same  a&ection  in  man  rightly 
directed  comprehends  the  whole  of  our  duty., 
for  '*  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law"  (Rom., 
xiii.  10).  We  are  to  love  God  supremely  and 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  Love  therefore  is 
the  chief,  the  indispensable  grace,  for  the  lack 
of  which  nothing  can  compensate.  It  is  itself 
the  fruit  of  fai&  (Gal.  v.  6)  and  the  mother 
of  obedience  (John  xiv.  15, 1  John  ii.  5).  The 
glowing  encomium  on  love  in  the  13th  chap- 
ter of  1  Corinthians  should  be  in  the  memory 
and  in  the  heart  of  every  believer.  Upon  it 
see  Henry  Drumraond,  The  Greatest  Tiling  in 
the  World,  New  York,  1890.  T.  W.  C, 

I«ovo,  Family  o£    See  Fahilists. 

Ziove-foast    See  Aoapb. 

IjOW  Ohorch,  the  name  of  a  school  or  party 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  which 
emphasizes  justification  by  faith,  denies  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  and  holds  the  Reformed 
doctrine  of  the  Loid's  Supper.  In  polity  it 
holds  episcopacy  as  essential  to  the  well-being, 
but  not  to  the  existence  of  a  church.  In 
worship  it  rejects  such  innovations  as  elevat- 
ing the  host,  the  use  of  candles,  etc.  Blunt, 
Diettonarp  of  Sects.  T.  W.  C. 

Ziowdor,  Charles  Fuga,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  Bath,  June  22,  1820 ;  d.  at  Zell- 
am-See,  Austria,  Sept.  0,  1880.  He  studied 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  at  Oxford, 
graduating,  1843 ;  was  ordained  deacon,  1848. 
and  priest,  1844;  curate  at  Tetbury,  1845, 
and  at  St.  Barnabas,  London.  1851.  In  1856  he 
began  a  most  fruitful  mission  at  St.  George*s- 
in-the-£ast.  Here  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's. 
London  Docks,  was  formed  in  1866,  and  he 
became  its  vicar,  laboring  with  extraordinary 
devotion  and  success  among  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  London.  His  vows  of  celibacy  and 
poverty  were  religiously  kept ;  he  was  noted 
alike  for  extreme  ritualism  and  for  missionary 
zeal.  Whether  his  advanced  views  and  prac- 
tices helped  or  hindered  his  work  is  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  modern  times  have  produced  no 
more  self-sacrificing  and  efficient  helper  of 
the  lowest  class  in  cities.  Three  thousand  of 
his  friends  and  converts  attended  his  funeral. 
His  Biography  appeared,  London,  1882. 

F.  M.  B. 

Ziow  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter, 
so  called  because  formerly  part  of  the  Easter 
services  was  repeated  upon  it,  and  hence  it 
was  a  feast  of  a  lower  degree  than  Easter. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ziowth,  Robert,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1754), 
F.R.S.  (1765),  bishop  of  London  ;  b.  at  Whi- 
Chester,  or,  as  some  say,  at  Buriton,  Hamp- 
shire, Nov.  27,  1710 ;  d.  at  Fulham  Palace. 
Nov.  8,  1787.  His  father  was  Dr.  William 
Lowth  (q.v.).  He  entereii  New  College.  Ox- 
ford, 1780 ;  became  fellow,  1734,  and  pro- 
fessor of  poetry,  1741 ;  rector  of  Ovington, 
Hampshire,  1744  ;  archdeacon  of  Winchester. 
1750;   rector  of   Ea&t  Woodhay,   1758;   of 
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^Sedgfield,  and  prebendary  of  Durham,  1755, 
after  declining  the  see  of  Limerick ;  bishop 
of  St.  David's,  1766;  translated  to  Oxford 
the  same  year,  and  to  London,  1777.  In 
1783  he  declined  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury.  Ilis  great  work,  De  mcra  pom  ffeb- 
rceorum  predectionea,  Oxford,  1758,  consisted 
of  his  lectures  at  Oxford  ;  it  went  through 
many  editions,  was  translated  into  £nglish  by 
Q.  Gregory,  London,  1787,  and  into  French, 
Lyons,  18i2,  2  vols.  His  metrical  translation 
oi  Isaiah,  1778,  also  won  ^reat  repute.  Re 
wrote  also  a  Life  of  Wilham  of  Wyheham, 
1758.  His  memoir  appeared  1787  ;  another  by 
P.  Hall,  is  prefixed  to  his  Sermons  and  other 
Bemains,  1»M.  F.  M.  B. 

Iiowth,  WiUlam,  D.D.  (Oxford,  17-), 
Church  of  £ngland ;  b.  in  London,  Sept.  11, 
1661  ;  d.  at  Buriton,  Hampshire.  May  17, 
1732.  He  entered  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford, 1675 ;.  became  M.A.,  1683,  and  B.D., 
16t^  ;  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester  ; 

?rebendary  there,  1606  ;  rector  of  Buriton  and 
'etersfleld,  1699.  His  eminent  learning  was 
shown  in  contributions  to  Potter's  Ctemerm 
Alexandrtnus,  1715 ;  Hudson's  Josephvs,  1720, 
and  Reading's  lEstorim  Scdesiastiece,  1720 ; 
as  well  as  m  his  Vindication  of  the  Divine 
Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  1692 ;  Commentary  on  the  Proph- 
ets, 1714-28,  4  vols.,  usually  reprinted  with 
those  of  Patrick  and  Whitby,  and  Directions 
for  the  Profitable  Beading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, 1708.  A  7th  ed.  (1799)  of  the  latter  has 
a  life  of  the  author.  F.  M.  B. 

Zjoyala,  Ignatius.    See  Ignatius  Loyola. 

Iiucian  the  Martyr  was  bom  at  Samosata, 
the  present  Someisat,  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  educated  at  Edessa.  at  that 
time  the  most  celebrated  theological. school 
next  to  Alexandria.  From  275  to  his  death, 
in  812,  he  lived  in  Antioch,  and  he  is  the 
real  founder  of  the  Antiochian  school  of  the- 
ology; among  his  pupils  were  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  and  Arius.  But  as  he  formed  the 
transition  between  Paul  of  Samosata  and 
Arius,  and  was  the  real  father  of  Arianism, 
he  maintained  no  connection  with  the  ortho- 
dox church  in  Antioch,  though  a  reconcili- 
ation seems  to  have  taken  place  before  his 
death.  In  811  he  was  dragged  to  Nicomedia 
by  Maximin,  and  suffered  martyrdom  there 
In  the  following  year.  Of  his  works  nothing 
has  come  down  to  us.  The  most  important 
seems  to  have  been  his  rescension  of  tne  text 
of  the  Bible,  which  Jerome  has  no  praiae  for, 
but  which  was  in  use  aU  over  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  while  that  of  Hesychius  was 
used  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Lucian  of  Samosata,  a  Greek  satirist ;  b, 
about  120  at  Samosata,  in  Syria ;  d.  at  an 
advanced  a^e  in  Egypt.  He  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  out  gave  his  attention  principally 
to  literature,  and  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  literary 
man.  His  principal  writing  coming  here  into 
consideration  is  his  Concerning  Vie  Death  of 
Peregrinus,  a  satire  against  the  cynics.  Per- 
egrinus,  a  criminal  of  the  lowest  kind,  is  said 
to  have  attached  himself  to  the  Christians,  to 
have  become  a  great  authority  among  them. 


and  even  to  have  written  some  of  their  sacred 
books.  He  finally  left  them,  joined  the 
cjmics,  and  after  Journeying  through  the 
world,  preaching  their  doctrines,  died  volun- 
tarily, out  of  a  morbid  desire  for  notoriety, 
upon  the  pyre.  Such  a  person  as  Pere^nus 
may  have  lived.  The  occasion  of  brmging 
the  Christians  into  the  satire  seems  to  have 
been  that  Lucian  confused  them  with  the 
cynics.  He  was  altogether  a  superficial 
writer.  Complete  translation  by  Dryden, 
London,  1711, 4  vols.  ;  Diaiog^ies,  by  Howard 
Williams.  London,  1888.  F.  H.  F. 

LuoidoB,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
Gaul,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, represented  Augustinism,  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  church,  but  by  Faustus  Rejensis  and 
the  Synod  of  Axles,  475,  where  semi-Pelagian- 
ism  prevailed,  was  compelled  to  recant.  (See 
Mansi,  Con.  Coll.  vii.) 

Lu'-ci-fer  (light-bringer),  the  Latin  name  of 
the  morning  star.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the 
Bible  (Isa.  xiv.  12),  and  then  is  applied  to  in- 
dicate his  glory  as  "  a  son  of  the  morning." 
It  is  now  commonly,  but  inappropriately, 
given  to  the  prints  of  darkness.     T.  W.  C. 

I«ucif«r,  Iiuoiferians.  Lucifer  was  bishop 
of  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantius  ;  d.  there  in  371.  After  the  Council 
of  Aries  had  rejected  Athanasius  he  went  to 
Home,  and  was  sent  by  the  bishop  of  that 
city  to  the  emperor  to  obtain  a  new  and  im- 
partial councQ.  The  council  (of  Milan),  how- 
ever, pronounced  again  against  Athanasius, 
and  Lucifer  was  banished.  He  was  first  at 
Germanicia,  in  Commagene,  and  then  at  Eleu- 
theropolis,  in  Palestine,  from  which  place  he 
wrote  a  number  of  bitter  controversial  tracts 
against  the  emperor.  With  the  accession  of 
Julian,  he  was  permitted  to  return  from  exile, 
and  paused  on  his  way  at  Antioch  long 
enough  to  ordain  a  bishop  of  the  old  Kicene 
party,  which  step  put  on  the  day  of  peace 
somewhat.  The  Synod  of  Alexandria  (362) 
decided  in  favor  of  the  return  to  their  dio- 
ceses of  all  bishops  of  the  Arian  tendency 
who  had  not  been  leaders  of  that  i^arty.  But 
Lucifer  could  admit  no  such  nuldness,  and 
so,  retiring  to  his  bishopric,  separated  him- 
self more  and  more  from  the  church  as  guilty 
of  apostasy  from  the  purity  of  the  faith. 
The  party  of  the  Luciferians  at  one  time  had 
considerable  extension,  and  even  a  church  in 
Rome.  But  it  did  not  long  survive  those 
who  founded  it.  F.  H.  F. 

Lucius,  popes  of  that  name.  1.  Pope  Jime 
25,  253,  to  March  5,  254.  He  agreed  vnth 
his  predecessor,  Cornelius,  in  teaching  that 
Uie  lapsed  upon  evidence  of  true  repentance 
should  be  readmitted  to  the  church.  Canon- 
ized, his  day  is  March  4.  2.  (Qherardo  Cao- 
oianemici)  pope  from  March  12,  1144,  to  Feb. 
15,  1145.  Before  his  accession  he  had  been 
employed  upon  many  important  embassies 
with  success,  and  was  the  most  promising 
candidate  for  election  in  the  difllcult  time  in 
which  the  papacy  then  found  itself.  But  in 
his  short  pontificate  he  accomplished  noth- 
ing. 8.  (Ubaldo  Allucingoli)  pope  Sept.  1, 
1181,  to  Nov,  25, 1185.    EQs  reign  was  largely 
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taken  up  with  disputes  with  the  emperor, 
Frederick  I.,  about  the  estate  of  Matilda,  in 
wUch  no  agreement  was  arrived  at.  He 
secured,  however,  from  the  emperor  the 
promise  to  go  upon  the  crusade.     F.  H.  F. 

Lflok^,  Ooitfried  Christian  Friedrioh, 
Lutheran,  b.  at  £geln,  near  Magdeburg,  Aug. 
24.  1791;  d.  at  Gattlngen,  Feb.  14,  1865, 
where  he  became  professor  in  1827.  His  best 
work  is  his  commentary  on  the  writings  of  St. 
John,  partial  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1887. 

Lad,  Lndim.  Lud  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Shem  (Gren.  x.  22),  from  whom  the  Lydians 
are  thought  to  liave  descended.  Ludim  was 
a  son  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  18),  whose  descend- 
ants dwelt  in  Africa  and  were  famous  bow- 
men (Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  Ezek.  xxviii. 
10,  XXX.  6).  T.  W.  C. 

Lokas  Tndonaia,  bishop  of  Tuy,  Gklicia, 
Spain,  1239-50  ;  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Spain, 
670-1236,  which  was  edited  by  Schott,  Frank- 
fort, 1603,  4  vols,  fol.,  and  a  life  of  St.  Isi- 
dore, of  which  the  first  part,  the  biography, 
is  found  in  Act,  8anct,,  April  4,  and  the  sec- 
ond part,  polemics  against  the  Cathari,  in 
Bib,  FUtr.  Max.  XXV. 

Lnko  (Greek,  Lueeu,  Philemon  24),  an  ab- 
breviation of  Lucanus,  called  bv  Paul  "  the 
beloved  physidan"  (Colos.  iv.  14),  and  distin- 
guished from  those  ''of  the  circumcision." 
He  was  not  an  eye-witness  (Luke  i.  2)  of  the 
gospel  facts.  He  comes  into  notice  as  a  com- 
panion of  Paul  in  his  later  journeys.  Join- 
ing him  at  Troas  (Acts  xvi.  10),  he  accom- 
panied him  to  Philippi,  where  they  separated. 
Rejoining  him  some  years  later  at  the  same 
plflMX  (Acts  XX.  5),  he  remained  with  him  to 
the  close  of  the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 
His  personal  history  before  and  after  his  con- 
nection with  the  apostle  is  entirely  unknown, 
but  by  common  consent  he  is  the  author  of 
the  tnird  gospel  and  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 

Gotpel  of, — Written  primarily  for  one  The- 
ophilus,  to  whom  it  and  the  Book  of  Acts  were 
both  dedicated.  It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote 
under  the  direction  of  Paul.  "  There  is  a 
striking  resemblance  between  the  style  of 
Luke  and  that  of  Paul,  which  corresponds  to 
their  spiritual  sympathy  and  long  intimacy." 
Some  200  phrases  are  common  to  them  and 
foreign  to  other  New  Testament  writers. 
The  literary  merits  of  the  gospel  are  great. 
Renan  says  that  **  Luke  displays  a  genuine 
skill  in  composition.  His  book  is  a  beautiful 
narrative,  uniting  the  emotion  of  the  drama 
with  the  serenity  of  the  idyl."  He  is  the 
best  writer  of  the  evangelists.  His  construc- 
tion is  rythmical  and  his  vocabulary  rich  and 
well  selected.  His  style  is  clear,  animated, 
and  picturesque.  That  he  was  a  physician 
appears  very  clearly  from  his  descriptions  of 
disease  and  his  use  of  medical  terms,  in  both 
of  which  he  is  remarkably  accurate.  His 
close  observation  and  retentive  memoir  are 
shown  in  his  references  to  civil  and  political 
affairs  (e.g.,  never  confounding  a  proconsul 
with  a  propraetor  or  a  governor),  and  in  his 
use  of  nautical  terms  in  regard  to  the  voyage 
and  shipwreck,  in  which  he  was  Paul's  asso- 
ciate.    His  is  the  ttnivergcU  gospel,  intended 


for  the  Gentiles,  and  dwelling  on  what  would 
be  especially  interesting  to  them  ;  the  gospel 
of  womanhood,  for  the  word  woman  occurs  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  49  times,  but  in  Luke 
alone  48  times  ;  the  prayer  gospel,  for  he  re- 
cords our  Lord's  prayers  at  his  baptism,  after 
cleansing  the  leper,  before  tue  call  of  the 
twelve,  at  his  transfiguration,  and  on  the  cross 
for  his  enemies,  and  to  him  alone  belong  the 
prayer-parables  of  the  Friend  at  Midnight  and 
the  Unjust  Judge ;  the  Gkwpel  of  iong^  for 
to  him  we  owe  the  BenedUttis  of  Zacharias, 
the  Magnificat  of  Mary,  the  Hutic  Dimittis, 
of  Simeon,  the  Ave  Maria  of  the  angel,  and 
the  Gloria  in  Excclris  of  the  angelic  hobt ; 
and  the  Gospel  of  if^fancy,  for  he  alone  tells 
of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  details  of 
Christ's  birth  and  circumcision,  and  presenta- 
tion in  the  temple  and  subjection  to  his  par- 
ents, and  his  questioning  with  the  doctors. 

The  narrative  is  more  complete  than  the 
others,  and,  as  has  been  said,  has  portions 
peculiar  to  it.  Among  these,  beside  the  in- 
teresting details  in  the  first  and  second  chap- 
ters, are  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  the 
sermon  at  Nazareth,  the  healing  of  10  lepers, 
the  refusal  to  call  down  fire  upon  the  inhos- 
pitable Samaritans,  the  mission  of  the  seventy, 
the  parables  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Bar- 
ren Fig-tree,  the  Lost  Sheep  and  Coin  and 
Son,  the  Unjust  Steward,  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
and  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  the  jour- 
ney of  the  two  disciples  to  Einmaus,  to  whom 
the  risen  Saviour  revealed  himself. 

The  gospel  was  written  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  before  the  Book  of 
Acts,  but  for  any  closer  detennination  of  its 
date  the  materials  are  wanting. 

Recent  works,  besides  the  general  commen- 
taries, are  especially  Godet,  lev.  trans..  New 
York,  1881 :  Cornelius  &  Lapide.  Commentary, 
translated  by  Ross.  London,  1887  ;  M.  F.  Sad- 
ler, Notes,  Critical  or  Practical,  London,  1886  ; 
G.  R.  Bliss,  Commentary,  Philadelphia,  1885  ; 
F.  W.  Farrar,  Goepel  According  to  St,  Luke. 
with  notes,  (Cambridge.  1884.         T.  W.  C. 

Luke  of  Prague,  a  bishop  of  the  Unitae 
Fratrum,  or  Church  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  Brethren ;  b.  about  the  year  1460, 
in  Bohemia ;  d.  at  Jungbunzlau,  Dec.  11. 
1528.  He  studied  at  Praeue  ;  was  originally 
a  Utraquist,  but  joined  tue  Unitas  Fratrum 
in  1480.  and  helped  to  prevent  a  schism  in 
this  body  between  the  cultured  and  the  illiter- 
ate. A  tour  of  exploration,  undertaken  in 
1491  with  4  others,  to  Constantinople  and  the 
Orient,  in  search  of  primitive  Christians  with 
whom  he  and  his  brethren  might  have  fellow- 
ship, proving  unsuccessful,  on  his  return  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  He  visited 
Italy  and  France  to  confer  with  the  Walden- 
ses,  1497-99 ;  witnessed  the  execution  of  Sa- 
vonarola ;  was  chosen  bishop,  1500 ;  devel- 
oped the  ritual  of  the  Brethren,  and  wrote 
controversial  tractates  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Utraquists.  He  was  firm  amid 
persecutions.  In  1505  he  published  a  Cate- 
chism and  a  Hymn-Book,  the  first  evangelical 
publications  of  this  description  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  1515  arrested  and  threatened  with 
torture  and  the  stake,  he  was  released  through 
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the  intervention  of  Baron  Krajek.  He  be- 
came senior  bishop  of  his  church  in  1618,  and 
sent  deputations  to  Luther,  1522  and  1524, 
without  satisfactory  result.  Besides  polemi- 
cal writings  he  published  various  doctrinal 
and  exegetical  works  in  Latin  or  in  Bohe- 
mian, in  all  more  than  80.  (See  De  Sdiwei- 
nitz,  History  of  the  Umtas  Fratrum,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  1885.)  J.  T.  Hamilton. 

Iiolltis.  Raymondas,  Spanish  nobleman, 
poet,  philosopher,  theologian,  and  mission- 
ary ;  b.  about  1285  at  Palma,  Island  of  Ma- 
jorca ;  d.  at  sea,  near  the  Island  of  Cabrera, 
June  80,  1315.  The  first  80  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  at  the  court  of  King  James,  the 
Conqueror,  as  a  complete  man  of  the  world. 
Suddenly  awakened  to  the  unsatisfying  char- 
acter of  such  a  life  (1265),  he  renounced  the 
world,  divided  his  superfluous  property 
amon^  the  poor,  and  retired  from  family  and 
friend  to  a  mountain  to  live  the  life  of  a  her- 
mit. Six  jrears  later  he  had  a  vision  which 
implanted  m  his  mind  the  idea  that  proved  to 
be  the  Riding  one  of  his  life,  that  of  Chris- 
tian missions  among  the  heathen  and  Sara- 
cens. He  sought  first  to  gain  a  method  by 
which  truth  could  be  most  readily  made  ac- 
cessible to  the  minds  of  men,  then  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
then  to  preach  the  gospel  personally  to  heathen 
and  Moslems.  He  sought  to  Interest  others 
in  his  plans,  founded  schools  for  the  study  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  in  1286  journeyed 
to  Rome  to  lay  his  plans  before  the  pope. 
He  met  with  little  success  at  Rome,  and  finally 
himself  went  upon  a  mission  to  Tunis,  em- 
barking at  Genoa  (1202).  At  Bugia,  Tunis, 
he  began  to  preach,  having  first  laid  down 
the  condition  that  if  he  proved  Christianity 
to  be  superior  to  Islamism,  his  hearers  were 
to  adopt  It,  and  promising  in  the  reverse  case 
to  do  accordinglv.  His  sermons  showed  the 
superiority  of  the  Christian  conception  of 
QoA  as  a  being  of  love  so  clearlv  that  tlie  au- 
thorities began  to  be  alarmed  for  Islamism, 
and  he  was  banished.  He  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, and  was  active  in  many  places  teaching 
his  philosophic  svstem,  and  seeking  to  gain 
adherents  to  his  ideas.  He  succeeded  in  get- 
ting chairs  for  the  Oriental  languages  estab- 
lished at  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford, 
and  Salamanca.  Meantime  he  made  one  mis- 
sionary journey  to  the  East,  going  as  far  as 
Armenia.  And  now  his  first  love  drew  him 
back  to  the  Moslems  of  Tunis,  and  he  reap- 
peared in  Tunis  and  preached,  but  was  driven 
out  of  Bugia,  was  nearly  killed  by  stoning, 
and  died  on  the  journey  home.  His  philo- 
sophical ideas  have  not  been  fully  studied  or 
understood.  His  works  are  in  an  incomplete 
edition,  published  at  Mayenoe,  1721-42,  In  8 
vols.  (See  Neander,  Church  HUtory,  and  the 
philosophical  histories  of  Ritter  and  £rd- 
mann.)  F.  H.  F. 

Lupus,  Sanratns,  b.  about  805 ;  d.  after 
862 ;  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Fer- 
ri^res  in  the  diocese  of  Sens  ;  studied  at  Fulda 
tmder  Rabanus  Maurus,  8^-87 ;  lived  for 
some  time  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
and  was  by  Charles  the  Bald  made  abbot  of 
Ferri«)res,  842.    He  sided  with  Gottschalk, 


whom  he  defended  both  in  letters  and  in  larse 
treatises.  His  works  were  first  edited  bv 
Baluze,  Paris,  1664  ;  Migne,  Pat.  Lot.  CXIX. 
(See  Nicolas,  JBtudes  9ur  le»  lettre$  de  Sertat^ 
Loup,  Paris,  1861  ;  F.  Sprotte,  SertHztus 
Lupus,  Ratisbon.  1880.) 

Lust  originally  meant  any  longing  desire 
(Deut.  xii.  15,  xiv.  26),  but  in  tacit  acknowl- 
edgment of  man's  sinful  pafi»ions,  it  came  to 
denote  carnal,  lascivious  desire  (Matt.  v.  28). 
and  in  the  epistles  all  the  native  evil  desires 
of  men  (Gal.  v.  16,  17,  24,  James  i.  14,  16). 
Lusty  in  Judges  iii.  80  means  vigorous. 

T.  W.  C. 

IiQthardt,  Ohristoph  Bnist,  Lie.  Theol., 
Ph.D.,  D.D.  (Erlangen,  1852,  1854,  1856), 
Lutheran ;  b.  at  Maroldsweisach,  Bavaria, 
March  22,  1823;  studied  at  Erlangen  and 
Berlin,  1841-45,  and  was  ordained  at  Mttnden. 
1846 ;  teacher  in  the  Munich  gymnasium, 
1846-51 ;  privat  decent  at  Erlangen,  1851-^  ; 
professor  extraordinary  at  Marburg,  1854-56  ; 
professor  of  systematic  theology  and  New 
Testament  exegesis  at  Leipzig,  1856.  Of  his 
writings  have  been  translated  and  published 
in  Edinburgh,  Fundamental  Truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, 18&  ;  Saoifig  Truths  of  Christianity, 
1868;  Moral  TrtUhs  of  Christianity,  1873  ;  St. 
John,  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  1875 ;  St. 
John's  Gospel  Described  and  Explained  oMord- 
ing  to  its  Peculiar  Charade,  1878,  3  vols.; 
History  of  Christian  Ethics  for  the  Reformation , 
18^,  2  vols.  The  most  useful  of  his  writings 
is  his  Kompendium  der  Dogmatik,  Leipzig. 
1865,  7th  ed..  1886,  which  is  a  text-book 
throughout  C^rmany. 

Luther,  Martin,  the  son  of  Hans  Luther 
and  Margaret  Lindeman,  his  wife,  was  bom 
at  Eisleben,  Nov.  10.  1488 ;  d.  there,  Feb.  18, 
1546.  He  was  baptized  on  the  day  following 
his  birth  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  His  parents  were  very  poor  and  worked 
hard  for  a  living  and  for  the  accumulation 
of  means  with  which  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. The  family  discipline  was  severe,  but 
the  children  were  brought  up  in  the  fear  of 
QtoCi.  When  Martin  was  a  few  years  old  the 
family  removed  to  Mansfeld,  where  the  father 
improved  his  fortune  and  became  alderman. 
Here  Martin  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to 
a  famous  school  at  Magdeburg.  The  next 
year  he  went  to  Eisenach  as  a  charity  scholar, 
where  he  sang  in  the  streets  for  bread  iintil 
he  was  taken  into  the  house  of  Madame 
Cotta,  who  had  been  attracted  by  his  fine 
voice.  He  now  surpassed  all  his  fellow - 
students  in  acquiring  knowledge.  At  the 
age  of  18  (1501)  he  entered  the  University  of 
Erfurt,  where  he  was  made  a  Bachelor  in 
1508,  and  a  Master  of  Philosophy  two  years 
later.  His  father  had  intended  that  he  should 
study  law.  But  anxietv  about  his  soul  and 
the  sudden  death  of  his  friend  Alexius  led 
him  to  enter  the  Au^stinian  cloister,  Julv 
17,  1505.  As  a  novitiate  he  performed  with 
great  cheerfulness  all  the  menial  services 
which  his  superiors  imposed  upon  him  in 
order  to  overcome  hiff  pride.  But  he  found 
time  to  make  diligent  study  of  the  Bible  and 
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of  the  works  of  Augustine,  Bernard,  and 
other  mysticB.  In  1507  he  was  ordained  a 
priest.  In  his  troubles  about  his  soul  and  in 
his  <x>nflicts  with  sin  he  gained  much  com- 
fort and  strength  from  the  article  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  **  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,"  to  which  his  attention  was  called  by 
a  fellow-monk.  In  the  year  1508,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  John  von  Staupitz,  he  was 
appointed  profes&or  of  phOosophy  in  the 
■  newly  establuhed  University  of  Wittenberg. 
But  the  philosophy  then  in  vogue  did  not 
satisfy  the  craving  of  his  deep,  earnest  soul. 
He  longed  to  exchange  it  for  the  study  of  the- 
ology. Accordingly  he  made  preparation 
for  taking  the  dLSerent  theological  degrees. 
In  1509  he  was  made  Bachelor,  and  in  1512 
Doctor  of  Theology.  He  now  began  to  lec- 
ture on  the  Psalms,  then  on  Romans  and 
Galatians.  In  1517  he  translated  the  7  peni- 
tential Psalms  and  published  them  with  a 
commentary.  In  tliis  same  year  he  also  pub- 
lished an  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  German  Theology,  Meanwhile,  in 
1510,  he  had  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  where 
he  improved  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  under 
Elias  Levita,  and  made  many  observations  in 
regard  to  the  corruptions  of  the  papacy,  which 
were  subsequently  of  great  value  m  his  work 
of  reform.  He  was  wont  to  say  :  *'  Whoever 
goes  to  Rome  for  the  first  time  is  looking  for 
a  rogue ;  whoever  goes  ag[ain  will  find  him  ; 
and  whoever  goes  a  third  time  will  return 
with  hina."  When  Tetzel  came  to  "Witten- 
berg and  be^an  the  sale  of  indulgences  Luther 
warned  agamst  the  traffic  in  the  confessional, 
preached  against  it  from  the  pulpit,  and 
throush  letters  to  the  bishops  of  Brandenburg 
and  Mainz  sought  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Finally, 
on  Oct.  31,  1517,  he  posted  95  theses  against 
indulgences  on  the  door  of  the  Castle  Church 
in  Wittenberg.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  great  Protestant  Reformation  of  the  16th 
century.  In  these  theses,  or  plain  proposi- 
tions drawn  from  the  evident  sense  of  the 
word  of  God,  Luther  denounces  the  papal  in- 
dulgences and  declares  that  "  The  true  treas- 
ure of  the  church  is  the  holy  gospel  of  the 
glory  and  grace  of  God."  The  theses  spread 
rapidly  through  Germany,  and  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  were  read  by  the  pope  himself,  who 
declared  that  the  author  was  a  very  clever 
German,  but  was  drunk  when  he  wrote  them. 
Tetzel  burned  Luther's  theses  and  prepared 
counter-theses.  £ck  wrote  the  Oboluci,  to 
which  Luther  replied  in  the  Asterisci,  Hoo^- 
straten  raised  the  cry  of  heresy.  Prierias 
sent  out  a  Dialogue  against  the  Pt*e8umpttu>us 
GoneluHonf  of  Martin  Luther ,  which  Luther 
ignored  for  a  time,  but  effectually  refuted  in 
Aug.,  1518.  The  bold  monk  was  now  sum- 
moned to  Rome  within  60  days,  but  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  university  and  of  the  Elec- 
tor Frederick  the  pope  agreed  to  settle  the 
difficulty  through  Cardinal  Cajetan,  whom 
Luther  was  ordered  to  meet  at  Augsburg. 
But  refusing  to  recant,  and  appealing  to  the 
Bible  and  to  the  pope  better  informed,  he  was 
haughtily  dismissed,  and  happily  escaped  back 
to  Wittenberg,  where  he  continued  to  attack 
the  comiptions  of  the  church  and  to  preach 
and  teach  evangelical  doctrine.     The  pope 


now  instructed  Miltitz  to  hold  an  interview 
with  Luther.  The  latter  still  refused  to  re- 
cant, though  he  consented  to  write  a  letter  of 
humble  apology  to  the  pope  for  hi»  seeming 
disrespect  to  the  Holy  Father.  In  July,  1519, 
Luther  engaged  in  a  public  disputation  with 
£ck  at  Leipzig.  He  denied  the  pnmacy  of 
the  pope  and  the  infallibility  of  councils,  and 
declared  that  even  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
Hus  were  unrighteously  condemned.  This 
w  idened  the  ureach  w  ith  Rome.  Both  parties 
claimed  the  victory.  £ck  had  the  advantage 
from  the  witness  of  the  church,  Luther  from 
the  witness  of  the  Bible.  Hence  learning 
now  wherein  his  strength  lay,  he  began  to 
study  the  Bible  still  more  earnestly.  But  he 
also  mcreased  the  activity  of  his  pen.  In  the 
year  1520  appeared  the  3  great  Reformation 
treatises.  The  Appeal  to  the  Gerrnan  ^'obility. 
The  Freedom  qf  the  Christian  Man,  and  The 
Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church,  The  first 
is  the  political  manifesto  of  ihe  Reformation  ; 
the  second  applies  tJie  principle  of  faith  to 
the  church  and  to  the  individual ;  the  third 
sweeps  away  the  mighty  sacramental  system 
of  Ek)me.  The  effect  of  these  writings  on 
the  German  people  and  on  the  church  was 
tremendous.  They  stirred  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  broke  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  But  the  arch-heretic  had  now  gone 
80  far  that  he  could  no  longer  be  tolerated  «r 
be  owned  as  a  son  of  the  church.  Early  in 
Oct.  he  is  excommunicated  by  a  papal  Dull 
which  Eck  brings  from  Rome.  On  Nov.  10 
Luther  bums  this  bull  and  a  copj  of  the 
canon  law  at  the  Elster  gate  of  n  Jttenberg 
with  the  words  :  '  *  Because  thou  hast  offended 
the  Holy  One  of  the  Lord,  be  thou  consumed 
with  everlasting  fire."  Henceforth  he  is  an 
ecclesiastical  outlaw.  All  hope  of  reconcili- 
ation with  the  pope  is  at  an  end.  He  must 
now  appear  before  the  emperor  at  Worms, 
whither  he  would  go  though  there  were  as 
many  devils  there  as  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  Even  before  the  emperor  he  refuses 
to  recant,  and  leaves  the  city  an  acknowledged 
hero.  But  as  his  friends  anticipate  that  he 
will  now  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
they  take  him  into  friendly  captivity  and  con- 
ceal him  in  the  Wartburg.  Here  he  has  time 
to  meditate  and  to  grow  mto  that  deeper  spir- 
itual apprehension  of  the  gospel  which  after- 
ward characterized  his  work.  His  enemies 
and  many  of  his  friends  who  supposed  that 
he  had  been  murdered  soon  found  out  by  his 
powerful  writings  that  he  still  lived.  During 
this  confinement  he  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  March,  1522,  he  returned  to 
Wittenberg  and  restored  order,  which  had 
been  greatly  disturbed  by  Carlstadt  and  the 
Zwickau  fanatics.  In  this  same  year  he  re- 
plied to  the  book  of  Henry  YIII.  of  England 
on  The  Seven  Sacraments,  lectured  in  the  uni- 
versity, preached  and  made  journeys  in  the 
interest  of  the  evangelical  cause.  From  1524 
to  1529  Luther  was  engaged  in  controversy 
with  Carlstadt,  Zwingli,  and  others  over  the 
matter  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  it  was 
also  during  this  period  that  he  lays  aside  the 
monk's  cowl,  marries  Catharine  von  Bora, 
becomes  a  father,  writes  a  reply  to  Erasmus 
on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  composes  his  Ger- 
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man  liturgy  and  the  two  catechisms,  and 
visits  many  of  the  churches  of  Saxony  in 
order  to  instruct  the  pastors  in  the  true  doc- 
trine ;  finally,  Oct.  1-3,  1529,  attending  the 
Marburg  Conference,  where  he  refused  full 
concord  with  Zwingll,  because  the  latter  held 
a  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  Luther 
believed  in  his  conscience  to  be  contrary  to 
the  teaching  of  the  word  of  God.  But  Luther 
cordially  shook  hands  with  Zwingli  when 
they  separated,  and  both  promised  to  abstain 
from  further  controversy  on  the  subject,  nor 
was  Luther  the  first  to  break  the  promise. 
In  the  year  1580  occurred  the  memorable 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  the  Protestants 
offered  their  confession  of  faith.  Luther, 
who  was  still  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
would  not  have  been  safe  at  Augsburg. 
Consequently  he  accompanied  the  Saxon  dele- 
gation as  far  as  Cobur^,  where  he  lodged 
in  the  castle  from  Apnl  to  Oct.     But  he 

greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened  the 
earts  of  his  confessing  brethren  by  his  fre- 
quent letters,  which  breathe  the  tenderest 
solicitude  for  his  cause  and  show  his  confi- 
dence in  its  final  triumph.  Here  also,  it  is 
thought,  he  wrote  his  famous  battle  hymn, 
*•  Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott."  The  Con- 
fession delivered  at  Augsburg  he  cordially 
approved.  To  the  elector  he  wrote :  "It 
pleases  me  very  well,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  I  could  change  or  improve.  Nor  would 
it  be  expedient  for  me  to  do  so,  for  I  cannot 
tread  so  softly  and  <]^uietly."  On  his  return 
home  to  Wittenberg  m  Oct.  he  took  the  place 
of  Bugenha^en  as  pastor  of  the  principal 
church,  while  the  latter  was  absent  establish- 
ing the  church  at  Lubeck.  But  not  the  less 
was  he  active  with  his  pen.  In  1586  he  en- 
tered into  full  concord  with  Martin  Bucer 
and  other  South  German  theologians  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  doctrines  which  had  been  in 


dispute.  Bucer  and  Capito  shed  tears  of  jov, 
and  all  joined  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.    But  scarcely  had  tni 


and  all  joined  in  partaking  of  the  Loras 

\  "  lis  concord  been 
established  when  Luther  was  called  on  to 
prepare  to  meet  a  general  council  at  Mantua. 
He  now  wrote  the  Smalcald  Articles,  which 
are  among  the  most  positive  and  defiant  of  all 
his  anti- papistical  writings.  He  denounces 
the  mass  as  **  the  dragon- tail  whidi  has  multi- 

Slied  abominations  and  idolatries."  He  con- 
emns  purgatonr,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the 
papacv,  and  renises  to  yield  a  single  iota  in 
regard  to  justification  by  faith.  These  arti- 
cles were  signed  by  nearly  all  the  represent- 
ative theolopans  of  Germany,  and  are  still 
held  in  high  honor  as  a  confession  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Lutlier  now  began  to 
feel  the  approach  of  old  age,  but  he  did  not 
cease  to  labor  with  voice  and  pen.  He  still 
preached  much  and  wrote  some  of  his  most 
valuable  treatises,  as  On  the  Councils  of  t/ie 
Church,  in  which  he  developed  the  idea  that 
the  church  is  the  congregation  of  believers, 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  evermore  sanctifies  and 
perfects  in  the  faith  ;  and  Against  the  Pttpacy 
of  Borne  Founded  by  the  Devil.  Amid  trials, 
persecutions,  and  sicknesses  he  has  now 
reached  the  6dd  year  of  his  age  and  longs  for 
death.  In  Jan.  he  went  to  Eisleben  to  at- 
tempt a  reconciliation  of  the  counts  of  Mans- 


feld.  In  this  city  of  his  birth  he  died,  on  the 
morning  of  Feb.  18,  1546,  aged  62  years,  8 
months,  8  days.  His  last  words,  spoken  in 
Latin  8  times,  were  :  "  Father,  into  thy  hands 

1  commend  mv  spirit ;  thou  hast  redeemed 
me,  thou  faithful  Qod,*'  His  body  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Castle  Church  at  Wittenberg. 
The  German  people  have  honored  him  with  a 
monument  of  brass  at  Worms  (1868),  but  iiis 
true  monuments  are  the  open  Bible,  Uie  Prot* 
estant  Church,  the  liberated  conscience  of 
Christendom.  He  was  a  great  moral  hero,  a 
man  of  sublime  faith,  a  profound  mystic,  a 
practical  worker.  His  vices  of  temper  and 
manner  were  but  the  shadows  of  great  vir- 
tues. He  was  God's  own  chosen  instrument 
for  purifying  the  temple  and  for  building 
anew  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  hymns 
kindle  the  devotions  of  millions  of  worship- 
pers. His  theology  is  regenerating  and  re- 
storing the  whole  race  of  man.  ' '  Four  poten- 
tates ruled  the  mind  of  Europe  in  the  Refor- 
mation—the emperor,  Erasmus,  the  pope, 
and  Luther.  The  pope  wanes,  Erasmus  is 
little,  the  emperor  is  nothing,  but  Luther 
abides  as  a  power  for  all  time."  Best  edi- 
tions of  worKs,  Leipzig,  28  vols.,  German ; 
Walch,  24  vols.,  German  ;  Erlangen,  67  vols. 
German  and  87  vols.  Latin.  The  great  critical 
edition  is  that  edited  by  Knaake,  and  pub- 
lished at  Weimar,  1888  sqq. .  which  eniojred 
the  patronage  of  the  late  Emperor  William 
and  the  Prussian  Gk)vernment.  Luther's  life 
has  been  written  by  Melanchthon,  Matthesius, 
IJkert,  Muerer,  KOstlin,  Baynci  Rae,  F.  H. 
Hedge,  and  many  others.  [Of  his  writings 
have  been  translated  his  95  The$e$,  his  Ad- 
dress to  the  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation, 
Christian  Liberty  and  Bahylonish  Captivity  of 
the  Church,  by  W ace  and  Buchheim,  London, 
1888;  his  commentaries  on  Galatians  (n.e. 
1878),  on  the  first  five  chapters  of  Genesis 
(Edinburgh,  1855),  and  on  Epistles  of  Peter  and 
Jude;  h\aEyinns,  Table  Talk,  Way  to  Prayer 
(1846),  Pdpe  Confounded  (1886),  LetterstoWom- 
en  (1865),  and  selections  from  his  voluminous 
miscellaneous  works.]         J.  W.  Richabd. 

Iiutheran  Ohuroh,  The.  I.  In  Genkbal. 
1.  Origin.— The  Lutheran  Church  as  such 
began  her  distinct,  historical  life  at  Augs- 
burg, in  Germany,  June  25,  1580,  when  7 
evangelical  princes  and  the  representatives  of 

2  imperial  cities  presented  to  the  emperor, 
Charles  Y.,  a  confession  of  faith,  which  em- 
bodied the  teaching  of  Luther  on  the  chief 
articles  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  nail- 
ing up  of  tlie  95  theses  by  Luther,  Oct.  81, 
1517 ;  the  disputation  with  Eck  at  Leipzig, 
June  27-July  16,  1519,  in  which  he  assailed 
the  primacy  of  the  pope  and  the  infallibili^ 
of  councils ;  the  Diet  of  Worms,  April  17, 
18,  1521,  where  he  refused  to  recant ;  the 
exile  in  the  Wartburg,  May  4,  1521-March, 
1522,  where  he  form^  and  partly  executed 
the  plan  of  translating  the  whole  Bible  into 
Ckrman ;  his  controversy  (1524-29)  with 
Carlstadt  and  Zwingli  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  his  visitation  of  the  Saxon 
churches  (1527-28)  and  the  preparation  of 
the  two  catechisms  in  1529  ;  the  colloquy  at 
Marburg,  Oct.  1-8, 1529,  where,  on  account  of 
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Tsdical  difference  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  he  refused  alliance  with  Zwingli— 
these  events,  together  with  what  transpired 
■at  the  two  diets  of  Sp^er,  1626,  1529,  ren- 
dered the  Augsburg  Confession  both  possible 
and  necessary.  As  the  first  Diet  of  Speyer 
had  secured  legal  recognition  to  the  followers 
of  Luther,  as  the  second  had  completed  their 
separation  from  the  Roman  communion,  so 
the  delivery  of  their  confession  established  a 
new  ecclesiastical  body  with  a  distinct  bond 
of  union.  But  this  confession  did  not  sepa- 
rate the  Lutherans  from  the  Church  Catholic, 
for  it  claims  to  be  "  drawn  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  word  of  Qod/*  accepts  the 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  rejects 
the  heresies  which  the  ancient  Catholic 
Church  rejected,  and  appeals  to  the  Fathers 
in  support  of  its  doctrine.  In  itself  consid- 
ered, the  Augsburg  Confession  is  in  part  a  re- 
assertion  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as 
taught  in  and  by  the  Historical  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  and  in  part  a  protest 
against  the  corruptions  of  Rome.  The  first 
21  articles  are  positive  and  doctrinal,  and 
cover  the  chief  subjects  of  the  Christian  faith  ; 
the  remaining  7  are  negative  and  controver- 
sial, and  refer  to  the  abuses  which  had  been 
corrected.  In  sentiment  firm  and  evangelical, 
it  exhibits  the  theology  of  Luther,  who,  as 
Kahnis  savs,  is  the  autlior  of  its  contents ;  in 
tone  mild  and  conciliatory,  it  reflects  the 
gentle  spirit  of  Melanchthon,  who,  as  like- 
wise Kahnis  says,  is  the  author  of  its  form. 
Because  of  its  doctrinal  contents  and  of  its 
historical  position  and  relations,  it  is  now  and 
has  ever  oeen  considered  the  fundamental 
confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  is 
the  only  universally  recognized  bond  of  union 
common  to  all  who  bear  the  Lutheran  name. 
But  in  addition  to  it  the  great  majority  of 
Lutherans  recognize,  and  with  varying  de- 
grees of  stringency  subscribe,  the  Apologv  of 
the  Confession  (1531),  the  Smalcald  Articles 
(1537),  the  two  catechisms  of  Luther  (1529), 
and  the  Formula  of  Concord  (1577),  which, 
^ogether  with  the  Augsbure  Confession  and 
the  three  oecumenical  creeds,  constitute  the 
Book  of  Concord,  which,  with  a  preface  signed 
by  51  princes  and  the  delegates  of  85  cities, 
was  promulgated  by  the  Elector  Augustus  of 
Saxony,  June  25,  1580,  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

2.  Doctrines. — The  central  doctrine  of 
all  the  distinctive  Lutheran  confessions  is, 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone  in  the 
merit  and  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  without  works.  Around  this  funda- 
mental ''article  of  a  standing  or  falling 
church"  are  grouped  the  propositions  that 
man  is  totally  depraved,  in  the  sense  that  sin 
affects  and  corrupts  all  his  moral  powers ; 
that  man's  wiU  is  in  bondage,  unable  to  do 
anything  positive  or  meritorious  in  the  matter 
of  salvation ;  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  true 
God  and  true  man,  offered  a  sufficient  sacri- 
fice for  all  the  sins  of  men,  both  original  and 
actual ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  imparted 
through  the  word  and  sacraments,  "who  in 
his  own  time  and  place  works  faith  in  those 
who  hear  the  gospel  -/*  that  faith  brings  forth 
good  works ;  that  the  church  is  the  congre- 


gation of  believers,  who  maintain  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments ;  that  repentance  consists  in  ter- 
ror on  account  of  sin  and  faith  in  the  gospel ; 
that  at  the  last  dav  Christ,  who  now  sits  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father  on  high,  will  re- 
turn to  give  eternal  life  to  the  righteous  and 
to  assign  the  wicked  to  everlasting  punish- 
ment ;  that  the  cause  of  sin  is  the  perverted 
will  of  the  devil  and  of  wicked  men.  "  Re- 
specting baptism,  it  is  taught  tliat  it  is  neces- 
sary ;  that  grace  is  offer^  through  it,  and 
that  children  ought  to  be  baptized,  who 
through  baptism  are  presented  to  God  and 
become  acceptable  to  him."  Article  IX., 
Augaburg  Co^estion,  This  article,  according 
to  Lutheran  interpretation,  contains  4  propo- 
sitions :  (a)  That  baptism  \a  necessary — that 
is,  baptism  is  enjoined  by  the  divine  com- 
mand, which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  obey. 
No  Lutheran  creed  and  no  standard  Lutheran 
theologian,  from  Luther  down  to  the  present 
time,  has  ever  taught  that  the  necessitj^  of 
baptism  is  aimolute.  In  the  sense  that  it  binds 
G<Ki,  or  that  baptism  is  absolutely  indispemta- 
ble  to  salvation.  In  the  universal  Lutheran 
teaching  the  necessitv  of  baptism  is  limited 
by  the  possibility  of  securing  it.  (d)  That 
grace  is  offered  through  baptism.  Bv  this  is 
meant  that  baptism  is  a  means  of  grace 
through  which  the  Holy  Ghost  offers,  con- 
veys, and  seals  salvation ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
grace  offered  in  baptism  is  conveyed  and 
s^ed  when  there  is  faith  in  the  recipient. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  Lutheran  interpretation 
of  the  article.  But  no  Lutheran  creed  teaches 
'*  baptismal  regeneration"  in  the  sense  bap- 
tued,  therefore  regenerated,  {c)  Tiiat  children 
ought  to  be  baptized.  This  obligation  is 
ba^  on  the  universality  of  human  corrup- 
tion (John  iii.  6),  on  the  all-embracing  char- 
acter of  Christ's  command  (Matt,  xxviii.  19), 
on  the  perpetuity  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
(Gen.  xvii.  7,  Acts  ii.  89),  on  the  purpose  of 
Christ  to  save  children  (Mark  x.  14).  (cf)  That 
baptized  diildren  are  acceptable  to  God — 
that  is,  they  are  brought  into  the  covenant  of 
grace,  are  made  members  of  the  bodv  of 
Christ,  and  have  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  it  has  always  been  the  teaching 
of  the  Lutheran  theologians  that  *'  infants  who 
are  cut  off  from  baptism  by  death,  and  con- 
sequently die  unbaptized,  are  by  no  means 
lost."  Luther  and  the  whole  Wittenberg 
faculty  left  themselves  on  record  on  this  sub- 
ject. (See  Corpus  ReformcUorum^  v.,  687.) 
See  art.  Lord's  Supper  for  the  Lutheran 
teaching  on  tlus  subject. 

8.  CoNTROVERsiEB. — During  the  period 
1517-80  Luther  and  his  followers  were  en- 
gaged mainly  in  controversies  with  the  papists, 
the  Anabaptists,  and  the  Sacramentarians. 
With  these  the  main  subjects  of  dispute  were 
grace,  the  Scriptures,  the  sacraments,  in 
which  the  Lutherans  sought  to  establish  both 
the  principles  and  the  bounds  of  their  faith. 
The  chief  internal  strifes  of  the  Lutherans 
were  the  Antinomian,  begun  (1537)  by  John 
Agricola,  who  maintained  that  the  gospel 
should  be  the  only  theme  of  preaching ;  the 
Oriandrian^  begun  (1549)  by  Andrew  Os- 
itmder,  who  confounded   justification   with 
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Banctification,  maintaining,  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  Luther,  that  Justification  is  not  a 
judicial  act  of  pardon  and  adoption,  but  a 
sanitary  act,  an  infusion  of  the  nghteousnefis 
of  Christ ;  the  Ma^aristie,  begun  (1551)  by 
George  Major,  who  afflrmed  that  good  works 
are  necessary  to  salvation,  in  opposition  to 
Amsdoi^,  who  took  the  position  that  good 
works  are  detrimental  to  salvation  ;  the  Stan- 
carian,  begun  (1552)  by  Francis  Stancar,  who 
asserted  that  man's  redemption  depended 
wholly  ui)on  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and 
not  upon  the  two  natures  of  Christ  as  em- 
braced in  the  one  personality  ;  the  Synergistic, 
begun  (1555)  by  certain  of  Melanchthon*s  fol- 
lowers, who,  in  opposition  to  Luther  and  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  tauf^ht  a  certain  co- 
operation of  the  human  will  in  conversion  ; 
the  Flckcian,  beeun  (1560)  bv  Matthias  Flacias. 
who  declared  tiaat  original  sin  was  a  part  of 
the  substance  of  human  nature,  and  not  a 
corruption  of  that  substance ;  the  Crypto- 
Calvinistie  (1552-74),  which  had  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  held  by  Cal- 
vin. To  these  must  be  added  the  Adiophor- 
iattc  controversy  (1548)  about  admitting  Catho- 
lic forms — thin^  in  themselves  indifferent— 
into  ^e  constitution  and  worship  of  the 
church.  But  this  long  period  of  internal 
strife  found  its  close  in  the  composition  and 
promulgation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (see 
above),  in  which  the  strict  Lutheranism  of 
Brentz,  Andreee,  and  others,  known  as  the 
Swabian  school,  triumphed  and  obtained 
official  recognition  and  wide  prevalence. 
"  The  Formula  was  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
diet,  and  all  who  held  office  m  the  several 
schools  or  churches  under  it  were  required  to 
subscribe  iL  It  was,  however,  rejected  by 
Hesse,  Nassau,  Anhalt,  Pomerania,  Holstein, 
Bremen,  Nuremberg,  Strasburg,  and  others, 
on  the  ground  that  in  some  respects  it  was 
too  rigid,  especially  when  it  separated  two 
such  much-loved  heroes  as  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon  by  canonizing  the  oae  and  making 
the  very  name  of  the  other  offensive,  and  vet 
many  pastors  despised  it  because  they  regarded 
it  as  too  lenient  and  too  fluctuating  in  its 
meaning*'  (Hase,  Church  History). 

4.  Worship. — In  1528  Luther  revised  the 
Roman  mass  service  and  purged  it  of  all  its 
superstitious  ceremonies  and  idolatries,  but 
re&ined  the  hymns,  collects,  and  other  parts 
in  so  far  as  they  agreed  with  the  Scriptures. 
In  1526  he  greatly  simplified  this  same  service, 
and  published  it  in  the  €ferman  language. 
These  two  orders  of  divine  service  became 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  Lutheran  liturgies, 
which  are  recommended  to  the  churches  as 
guides  and  helps  in  the  worship  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  are  by  no  meaus  enjoined  as  a  law. 
Nor  has  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the  same 
liturgy  ever  been  insisted  on  as  a  mark  of 
Uie  imity  of  the  church.  Hence  even  in  Oer- 
manv  in  the  16th  century  nearly  every  prin- 
cipality and  city  had  its  own  liturgy.  Yet 
these  hturgies  are  in  the  main  of  similar  type, 
and  proviae  for  much  singing  and  chantmg 
and  reading  of  the  Scripture,  while  preaching 
in  the  language  of  the  people  has  always  been 
insisted  on  as  '*  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  divine  service"  (Luther).    In 


Europe  the  clergyman  always  appears  before 
the  altar  and  in  the  pulpit  in  a  distinctive 
dress,  usually  a  black  robe  with  bands,  though 
in  the  Scandinavian  cotmtries,  where  about 
96  per  cent  of  the  population  is  Lutheran,  the 
surplice  and  cope  are  worn.  In  Sweden  the 
archbishop  wears  a  mitre  and  carries  the 
crozier  on  solemn  occasions.  Auricular  con- 
fession, which  required  an  enumeration  of 
sins,  was  rejected  from  the  beginning ;  but 
private  confession,  as  a  purely  voluntary  dis- 
cipline, was  retained  by  the  Reformers  as 
something  still  serviceable  in  that  period  of 
ignorance,  on  account  of  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  the  pastor  of  making  a  personal  ap- 

Slication  of  the  gospel  to  each  individual. 
»ut  long  ago  the  whole  practice  fell  into 
oblivion.  Persons  are  admitted  to  member- 
ship after  instruction  and  examination  in  the 
elements  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  the  sol- 
emn rite  of  confirmation,  wnich  is  always 
performed  by  the  pastor  of  the  church.  The 
communion  is  frequently  celebrated  preceded 
by  special  services  of  preaching,  prayer,  con- 
fession, and  exhortation.  In  all  these  services 
in  well-regulated  Lutheran  churches  there  is 
quiet  solemnity,  and  such  a  just  harmonizing 
of  the  various  parts  as  will  best  satisfy  both 
the  aesthetic  taste  and  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  worshipper.  Hence,  as  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Schaff  says,  **  The  Lutheran  Church  draws 
the  fine  arts  into  the  service  of  religion,  and 
has  produced  a  body  of  hymns  and  chorals 
which  in  richness,  power,  and  unction  sur- 
passes the  hymnology  of  all  other  churchts  in 
the  world." 

5.  (JovERNMEKT. — The  Lutheran  Church 
was  from  the  beginning  necessarily  connected 
with  the  civil  power.  Hence  she  could  not 
realize  in  constitution  and  government  the 
ideal  involved  in  her  doctrine  of  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers,  and  of  the  essential 
independence  of  the  church.  '*  In  the  exi- 
gency of  the  church  the  princes  and  magis- 
trates assumed  unavoidable  episcopal  power, 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  churcn,  and  ap- 
pointed eormstorks,  composed  of  laymen  and 
clergv,  to  execute  their  orders  and  plans,  and 
to  take  special  charge  of  the  clergy,  church 
discipline,  and  matrimonial  questions" 
(Kurtz,  Church  History).  This  makes  the 
civil  ruler  summits  episcopus  eccUsia,  though 
the  practice  is  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  the- 
ory of  Lutheran  Church  polity.  In  Germany 
there  have  been  modifications  of  tiie  old  prac- 
tice. Pastors  are  nominated  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities, but  congregations  have  the  right  of 
rejecting  the  nominees.  In  the  main  the 
church  is  governed  by  superintendents  and 
consistories,  but  the  tendency  now  is  toward 
government  by  syiiods.  Different  ranks  or 
grades  in  the  ministry  are  all  regarded  as  of 
human  origin,  and  are  institutea  and  toler- 
ated for  the  sake  of  good  order.  The  regu- 
larly called  clergy  are  all  essentially  on  the 
same  level,  ana  are,  according  to  Kurtz. 
"  servants  of  the  church,  of  the  word,  of  the 
altar,  enjoying  equal  rights  in  spiritual 
things."  Even  in  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
where  the  church  is  governed  by  bishops,  the 
doctrine  of  the  parity  of  the  ministry  is  fully 
recognized,  and  episcopacy,  which  as  a  form 
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of  goveroment  was  retained  from  Catholic 
times,  is  held  to  be  only  of  human  origin,  and 
as  not  essential  to  the  ordering  of  the  min- 
istry or  to  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  In  the  Umted  States  there  are  not 
even  any  human  gradations  in  the  ministry  ; 
and  the  congregation — ^that  is,  the  pastor,  me 
officers  elected  by  the  members,  and  the  mem- 
bers, is  the  ultimate  source  of  power.  Each 
congregation  elects  and  dismisses  its  own  pas- 
tor and  manages  its  own  concerns.  Members 
are  amenable  to  the  congreiption  and  minis- 
ters to  the  synods  to  which  they  belong. 
Synods,  which  are  an  aggregate  of  so  many 
congregations,  have  only  those  powers  which 
are  delegated  to  them  by  the  congregations. 
These  synods  may  unite  themselyes  into  larger 
bodies,  which  likewise  have  only  delegated 
powers.  No  particular  form  of  church  goy* 
ernment,  whether  episcopacy,  presbytery,  or 
democracy,  is  held  to  be  of  aiyiue  right. 

6.  Theolooical  Science.— The  Lutheran 
Church  is  pre-eminently  the  church  of  theo- 
logians. Her  schools  of  theology  have  been 
the  best  and  the  most  numerously  attended 
of  any  in  the  Protestant  world.  Her  theo- 
logians have  been  numerous  and  dislinguished 
and  haye  cultiyated  eyery  field  of  theolo^caJ 
science.  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Cruciger, 
Bugenhagen,  Brentz,  Chemnitz,  Andreae, 
Cbytneus  adorn'  the  16th  century.  In  the 
17th  century  we  haye  in  dogmatics  Hutter, 
Gerhard,  Quenstedt,  Caloyius,  Baler,  Museeus, 
Oalixtus,  Srochmand  of  Copenhagen  ;  in  his- 
tory, Rechenberg,  Kortholt,  Ittig,  Sagittarius, 
SeclLendorf  ;  in  philology,  Glassius,  Walther, 
Erasmus,  Schmidt,  Hakspan.  In  the  18tli 
century  flourished  Budd»us,  Carpzov,  Walch, 
Pfaff,  Mosheim.  ''the  father  of  modern 
church  history  ;"  Bengel,  the  author  of  the 
Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  *'  the 
father  of  New  Testament  criticism."  The 
chief  representatives  of  the  stricter  Lutheran 
theology  of  the  19th  century  are  Claus  Harms, 
Sartonus,  Rudelbach  of  Denmark,  Guericke, 
Thomasius,  Philippi,  Franck  Ldhe,  Luthardt, 
Delitzsch,  Oehler,  Kurtz.  The  works  of  al- 
most all  these  great  men  of  the  several  cen- 
turies are  still  esteemed  of  high  yalue,  and 
are  in  the  hands  of  nearly  all  Lutheran  theo- 
logians in  Europe  and  America.  The  Luther- 
an Confession  alongside  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  the  Reformed  is  represented  at  this 
time  in  the  uniyersities  of  Tabingen,  Giessen, 
Breslau,  Bonn,  with  the  Reformed  at  Heidel- 
berg, Griefswald,  Marburg,  KOnigsburg, 
HaUe,  Erlangen,  Berlin  ;  exclusively  at  Leip- 
zig, Rostock,  Jena,  Kiel,  GOttingen,  Copen- 
hagen, in  Denmark,  Christiania,  in  Norway, 
Upwla  and  Lund,  in  Sweden,  Helsingfors,  in 
Finland,  Dorpat,  in  Russia. 

7.  Statistics  — The  following  statistics  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  world,  prepared 
by  an  exi)ert  for  this  article,  are  deemed  yery 
approximately  correct : 

Jtlnistert.  Churchei,  S^^. 

Gennany 15,600  aO,4aO  88,888,000 

ScandiiuiTlAn  Lands 5,1&1  3.090  6,809,998 

KoMiAO  Lands 1,892  2J238  4,617,fi00 

Austria  and  Hangary...       608  1,180  1,416,874 

France 1»4  90  80,000 

Holland 67  68  68,070 

Gt«at  Britain S4  97  94,000 


Italy 11  11  8,089 

Roamanla 19  19  7,676 

SwitzerUnd. 8  9  11,096 

Totalin£nrope 99^79  99.644  48,084,806 

'"      '*  Asia. ...     906  149  90,969 

"      "^  Africa. 814  987  108,891 

"      *'  Ocoanica 189  810  195,791 

"      "N.  America 4,710  T,964  6,511,500 

*'      "B.America 47  61  95.600 

Jewish  Missions. 90  98 

Grand  Total, 98,408        88,881         60,061,280 

II.  LuTHERAK  Church  in  the  Unitbd 
States. — Lutherans  from  Holland  settled  in 
New  Amsterdam  (now  Kew  York)  in  the  year 
1623.  They  did  not  enjoy  the  seryices  of  a 
pastor  of  their  own  faith  until  after  the  colony 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  (1664).  In 
the  year  1688  two  shiploads  of  Swedish 
Lutherans  ent^!ed  the  Delaware  and  founded 
Fort  Christina,  near  where  Wilmington  now 
stands.  Haying  brought  with  them  a  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Reorus  Torkillus.  they  erected  a 
house  of  worship  and  began  to  hold  divine 
services.  In  the  year  1649  their  second  pas- 
tor, Campanius,  translated  Luther's  Small 
Catechism  into  the  language  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Indians.  The  book  was  printed  in  Upsala, 
Sweden.  A  copy  of  this  rare  litera^  curi- 
osity is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Luther- 
an Historical  Society  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
During  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  17th  century 
large  numbers  of  German  Lutherans  came  to 
this  country,  but  we  have  no  account  of  the 
organization  of  Lutheran  congregations  or 
of  the  labors  of  a  Lutheran  pastor  prior  to  the 
year  1708,  when  tiie  Rev.  Justus  Falkner  be- 
gan to  preach  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
From  1708  to  1718  colonies  of  German  Luther- 
ans settled  along  the  Hudson  River  and  or- 
ganized congregations,  some  of  which  still 
exist.  In  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  Lutheran  settlers 
in  Pennsylvania  was  so  great,  that  In  the  year 
1788  they  sent  a  deputation  to  (Germany  with 
tlie  report  that  the^  were  "  in  a  land  full  of 
sects  and  heresy,  without  ministers  and  teach- 
ers, schools,  churches,  and  books."  In  1784 
a  colony  of  persecuted  Lutherans  fled  from 
Saltzburg,  in  Germany,  with  two  ministers, 
and  settled  on  the  Savannah,  in  C^rgia.  A 
little  later  Lutherans  settled  and  organized 
conjrregations  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Maine.  But  there  was  no  bond  of  union 
between  these  widely  scattered  congregations, 
which  were  generally  sadly  destitute  of  the 
proper  means  of  mce.  In  the  year  1742  the 
Key.  Hen^  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  a  mission- 
ary from  Halle,  a  man  of  true  apostolic  spirit, 
began  his  labors  among  the  scattered  Luther- 
ans in  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  to  organ- 
ize congregations,  to  build  houses  of  woruiip, 
and  to  preach  the  gospel  for  45  years.  In 
the  year  1748,  when,  so  far  as  is  now  known, 
there  were  only  11  Lutheran  ministers  in  the 
country,  Muhlenberg,  with  5  other  pastors 
and  a  few  laymen,  organized  the  Minister- 
ium  of  Pennffvlvania,  which  on  January  1, 
1890,  had  265  ministers,  442  congrega- 
tions, and  101,846  members.  Growth  was 
very  slow.  But  few  ministers  came  from  the 
Fatherland,  and  there  were  no  institutions  of 
learning  for  the  education  of  a  native  min- 
istry.   The  German  language  was  used  al- 
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most  exclusively  in  the  servioes  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  young  people  who  became 
Anglicized  in  speech  were  advised  by  pastors 
and  church  councils  to  connect  themseWes 
with  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  at  that 
time  was  regarded  as  the  English  Luiheran 
Churdi.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  un- 
toward influences  at  the  beginnine  of  the 
present  century  there  were  scarcely  70  Luther- 
an ministers  and  not  more  than  25,000  Luther- 
an communicants  in  the  United  States,  with 
no  schools,  no  periodicals,  and  with  almost  no 
{^reaching  in  the  English  langua^.  Statis- 
tics of  the  year  1820  report  108  ministers,  sepa- 
rated into  5  distinct  synods.  In  this  year  4 
of  these  synods  united  in  forming  the  General 
Synod.  But  2  of  them  soon  withdrew  into 
independency.  Growth  now  began  to  be 
more  rapid,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
decennial  exhibits : 
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This  rapid  growth  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  foreign  immigration,  although  it  is  com- 
monly thought  that  not  more  than  two  fifths 
of  Uie  foreign  Lutherans  who  land  on  these 
shores  find  their  way  into  connection  with 
the  Lutheran  Church,  which  in  this  country 
is  divided  into  4  general  bodies  and  several 
independent  svnooui,  each  of  which  claims 
for  itself  and  allows  to  the  others  the  common 
historical  name  and  title,  Ths  EwingeUcai 
Lutfwran  Church;  and  all  alike  "believe, 
teach,  and  confess  that  the  only  rule  and 
standard  according  to  which  all  doctrines  and 
teachers  alike  ought  to  bo  tried  and  Judged, 
are  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  alone.''  All 
alike  also  acknowledge  the  8  oecumenical 
creeds,  and  "  reject  all  heresies  and  doctrines 
which,  in  opposition  to  these,  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Church  of  God."  Their 
differences  arise  mainly  from  the  relation 
which  each  has  assumed  to  the  Lutheran  con- 
fessional writings  of  the  16th  century. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Shangelieal  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  United  States  was  organ- 
ized at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  the  year  1820. 
It  reached  its  greatest  strength  in  the  year 
1860,  when  it  numbered  864  ministers  and 
164,000  communicants,  or  '*  two  thirds  of  the 
entire  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country." 
In  1861,  4  synods  in  the  Southern  States 
withdrew  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war. 
In  1866-68,  5  others  left  for  alleged  doc- 
trinal reasons.  The  present  (a.d.  1890) 
strength  of  the  body  is  979  ministers,  1487 
congregations,  151,^  communicants.  Its 
coniesMonal  basis  is  as  follows  :  "  We  receive 
and  hold,  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  our  fathers,  the  word  of  God  as 
contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession  as  a  correct  exhibition  of  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  divine  word,  and  of 


the  faith  of  our  church  founded  upon  that 
word."  This  body,  while  holding  fast  the 
historical  Lutheran  faith  as  expremed  in  the 
Augsburff  Confession,  maintains  an  attitude 
of  Clirisuan  fraternity  toward  other  denomi- 
nations, freely  co-operating  with  them  in  tem- 
perance reform,  in  Bible  distribution,  and  in 
meetings  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  It  con- 
ducts missionary  operations  in  India  and  in 
Liberia,  and  supports  about  100  missionaries 
in  the  home  field. 

The  General  Council  began  its  organization 
at  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1866,  and  completed  it  at 
Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  1867.  The  doctrinal 
basis  of  the  General  Council  is  the  entire  Book 
of  Concord  *  *  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  one 
and  the  same  scriptural  faith. "  The  formula 
of  subscription  to  this  confessional  basis  is  as 
follows :  **  That  confessions  may  be  such  a 
testimony  of  unity  and  bond  of  union,  they 
must  be  accepted  in  every  statement  of  doc- 
trine in  their  own  true,  native,  original,  and 
only  sense.  Those  who  set  them  forth  and 
subscribe  them  must  not  only  agree  to  use 
the  same  words,  but  must  use  and  understand 
those  words  in  one  and  the  same  sense." 
This  body  has  promulgated  "The  Rule: 
Lutheran  pulpits  are  for  Lutheran  ministers 
only.  Lutheran  altars  are  for  Lutheran  com- 
municants only."  The  German  ministers  be- 
longing to  the  General  Council  fortliemo^t 
part  interpret  the  rule  with  the  literal  strict- 
ness implied  in  the  word  ' '  only. ' '  The  Scan- 
dinavians and  the  English-speaking  admit 
exceptions,  and  practise  a  moderate  and 
judicious  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship  with 
other  Christians.  The  General  Council  is 
composed  of  8  district  synods,  and  contains 
910  ministers,  1522  congregations,  259,801 
communicants.  The  body  su]pports  a  small 
missionary  work  in  India,  and  is  beginning  to 
take  active  interest  in  the  work  of  missions 
at  home. 

The  Synodieal  Conference,  or  "  Missouri- 
ans. "  This  body  originated  in  a  small  colony 
of  German  Lutherans  who  settled  in  Perry 
County,  Mo.,  in  1838.  In  1847,  15  ministers 
and  12  congregations  o^anized  their  first 
synod  in  Chicago,  111.  Tuey  are  now  scat- 
tered over  large  i)ortions  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  familiarly  known  among  Lutherans 
as  "the  Missourians."  The  Synodical  Con- 
ference in  its  present  form  was  organized  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1872,  with  a  confessional 
basis  as  follows  :  ' '  The  Synodical  Conference 
acknowledges  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  God's  word,  and 
the  Confession  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  1580  called  '  the  Concordia  '  [that 
is.  Book  of  Concord]  as  its  own."    Every 

gerson  seeking  admission  to  the  Svnodical 
inference  as  a  minister  is  required  to  sub- 
sCTibe  the  Book  of  Concord  as  his  own  con- 
fession, and  to  promise  that  he  will  "  exercise 
his  ofiice  faithfully  and  diligently  according 
to  it."  The  body  contains  1297  ministers, 
1842  congregations,  874,524  communicants, 
and  is  very  active  in  missionary  operations, 
chiefly  among  the  Germans. 

The  United  Synod  of  the  South  was  organ- 
ized at  Roanoke.  Ya.,  in  1886.  Its  confes- 
sional basis  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
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the  General  Council,  inasmuch  as  it  accepts 
the  word  of  God  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  aU 
the  symbolical  books  as  "  in  the  perfect  har- 
mony of  one  and  the  same  pure,  scriptural 
faith."  It  numbers  201  ministers,  385  con- 
gregations, 87,528  communicants. 

In  addition  to  these  4  general  bodies  there 
are  14  independent  synods,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  strict  confessional  status,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  state  exactly  wherein 
one  differs  from  another.  These  independent 
synods,  with  a  few  independent  pastors  and 
congregations,  report  1305  ministers,  2782 
congregations.  276,611  communicants. 

wneral  StatUties  of  the  Evangelical  Luther- 
an Church  in  the  United  States :  Ministers, 
4692  ;  congregations.  7948 ;  communicants, 
1.099,868.  There  are  26  theological  semi- 
naries (including  several  theological  depart- 
ments connected  witii  colleges),  having  74 
theological  professors  and  nearly  1000  stu- 
dents ;  25  colleges  with  198  professors  and 
teachers  and  above  8000  students ;  87  classi- 
cal academies,  11  ladies'  seminaries,  and  56 
orphans'  homes,  asvlums,  etc.  There  are  140 
periodical  publications,  of  which  48  are  Eng- 
lish, 51  German,  15  Norwegian,  16  Swedish, 
4  Danish,  1  Icelandic,  8  Furnish,  2  French. 
This  last  item  suggests  the  polyglot  character 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  descendants  of  the  foreign-born 
Lutherans  soon  adopt  the  language  of  the 
country.  Schools  and  colleges  very  generally 
use  the  English  language,  and  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  ministers  to  preach  the 
gospel  In  Englidi.  Unity  in  language  will 
assist  in  promoting  unity  of  organization. 
At  present  all  the  Lutheran  bodies  in  the 
United  States  stand  together  on  the  inspired 
word  of  God  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  on  the  Au^burg  Con- 
fession of  1530  as  a  correct  exhibition  of  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  rule.  They  differ 
mainly  in  reference  to  the  later  confessions, 
which  some  regard  as  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  which 
others  hold  to  be  too  elaborate,  theological, 
and  scholastic  for  a  creed.  At  this  time 
(1890)  no  doctrinal  controversy  rages  as  be- 
tween any  of  the  general  bodies  or  indepen- 
dent synods,  but  neither  do  any  very  encour- 
aging signs  of  union  appear. 

LrrsBATURB.— Up  to  this  time  the  Luther- 
an Church  in  America  has  depended  mainlv 
on  the  Fatherland  for  literature.  Walther  s 
Baier's  Gompend  of  Lutheran  Theology  (in 
Latin),  St.  Louis,  1879,  8  vols.,  is  valuable  to 
those  who  can  read  Latin  and  Gterman  with 
profit.  Schmid's  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia,  1876,  trans- 
lated by  Drs.  Hay  and  Jacobs,  gives  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  older  Lutheran  the- 
ology. To  these  may  be  added  Krauth's 
Conieroaiive  Brformation,  Philadelphia,  1872, 
and  Jacobs'  The  Book  of  Concord ;  or.  The 
Symbolical  Books  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Philadelphia,  1882-83,  2  vols.  In  history  and 
biography  we  have  Hazellus'  Hietory  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Church,  Zanesville,   0., 

1846 ;  Schaefler's  Early  History  of  the  Lu- 
theran  Church,  Philadelphia,  1857  ;  Acrelius' 
^eu>  Sweden,  PhiladelphU,  1875 ;  Morris'  Fffty 


Tears  in  the  Lutheran  Ministry,  Baltimore, 
1878 ;  Mann's  Ltfe  of  Muhlenberg,  Philadel- 

e,  1887  ;  Wolf's  The  Lutfteraiu  in  America, 
'  York,  1890.  A  large  amount  of  original 
material  for  history  and  biography  may  be 
found  in  the  library  of  the  Lutheran  Historical 
Society  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  The  represent- 
ative living  Lutheran  tlieologians  are  Valen- 
tine, of  (Gettysburg,  Pa.,  for  flie  General  Syn- 
od ;  Jacobs,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the 
General  Coimcil ;  Pieper,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
for  the  Synodical  (5onference ;  Horn,  of 
CSiarleston,  S.  C,  for  the  United  Synod  of 
the  South.  J.  W.  Richakd. 

Lns  (almond  tree).  1 .  The  Canaanite  name 
of  a  place  in  which  Jacob  rested  and  had  a 
prophetic  vision,  and  on  which  afterward  the 
city  of  Bethel  was  built  (Gen.  xxviii.  19, 
XXXV.  6).  2.  A  city  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites, 
founded  by  a  refugee  from  the  old  city  who 
rendered  an  important  service  to  Israel  (Judges 
i.  23).  T.  W.  C. 

Ly-oa-o'-nl-a,  a  small  province  in  the  heart 
of  Asia  AOnor,  not  fertile  but  well  adapted  to 
sheep  pasturage.  Its  chief  towns  were  Derbe, 
Iconium,  and  Lystra,  which  Paul  visited 
(Acts  xiv.  1-23,  xvi.  1-6,  xvili.  23.  xix.  1). 
The  **  speech  of  Lycaonia"  (xiv.  11)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  dialect  of  Greek  cor- 
rupted by  a  mixture  of  Syriac.      T.  W.  C. 

L3r'-oi-a,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor  extending 
along  the  Ih^iterranean.  Paul  visited  it, 
and  preached  the  gospel  at  Patara  (Acts  xxi. 
1,  2)  and  at  Myra  (xxvii.  5).  T.  W.  C. 

Lyd'-da  (Hebrew,  Lod),  once  a  flourishing 
town,  9  m.  e.  of  Joppa.  Here  Peter  healed 
the  paralytic  .£neas  (Acts  ix.  82).  It  is  now 
a  muerable  village  called  Ludd.    T.  W.  C. 

Lyd'-i-a,  a  Jewish  proselyte  from  Thyatira, 
who  resided  temporarily  at  Philippi  as  a 
dealer  in  Uie  purple  trade.  She  was  Paul's 
first  European  convert,  was  baptized  with 
her  household,  and  tendered  him  hospitality 
(Acts  xvi.  14,  15,  40  with  Phil.  iv.  8). 

T.  W.  C. 

Lynch,  Thomas  Toke,  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  Dunmow,  Essex,  88  m.  n.e.  of  London, 
July  5,  1818;  d.  in  London,  May  9,  1871. 
He  was  pastor  at  Highgate,  1847,  and  from 
1849  in  Lonobn,  where  Mornington  church, 
Hampstead  Road,  was  built  for  him  in  1862. 
His  chief  prose  works  are  Theophilus  Trinal, 
London,  1850  ;  Essays,  1858  ;  Lectures  in  Aid 
of  JSelf  Improvement,  1854 ;  The  Mornington 
Lecture,  1870,  and  Sermons,  1871.  His  Eim- 
let,  a  Contribution  to  Sacred  Song,  1855,  was 
violently  attacked  by  James  Grant  and  Dr. 
John  Campbell,  and  thereon  arose  the  most  re- 
markable controversy  in  the  recent  history  of 
British  dissent.  The  enlarged  edition,  1868, 
contains  some  of  our  finest  hymns,  and  is  re- 
markable for  fresh  thought,  delicate  feeling, 
and  deep  experience.  He  had  an  original, 
subtle,  powerful,  and  poetic  mind,  with 
peculiar  modes  of  expression  ;  his  views  were 
akin  to  those  of  Robertson,  Maurice,  and 
Bushnell.  Always  in  delicate  health,  his 
spirit  was  mighty  and  fearless :  he  endured 
and  survived  much  odium  for  what  he  held 
to  be  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
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His  memoir,  edited  by  W.  White,  appeared 
1874.  F.  M.  B. 

Iiyon,  BSary,  educator ;  b.  at  Buckland, 
Franklin  County,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1797 ;  d.  at 
8outli  Hadlev,  Mass.,  March  6,  1849.  She 
began  to  teach  at  17,  completed  her  education 
at  By  field  and  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  assisted 
Miss  Grant  in  the  Adams  Academy  at  Lon- 
donderry, N.  Y.,  1824-28,  and  at  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  1828-84.  Her  great  work  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  Mount  llolyoke  Female  Semi- 
nary, a  school  of  distinctively  Christian  and 
missionary  character,  in  which  the  domestic 
labor  was  to  be  performed  by  the  pupils,  and 
a  thorough  education  could  be  attained  at  a 
minimum  of  expense.  The  plan  called  forth 
many  objections,  but  also  much  favor ;  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  at  South  Hadley,  Oct. 
8,  1836,  and  the  seminary  opened  Nov.  8, 
1887.  Here  Miss  Lyon  trained  over  8000 
pupils,  many  of  whom  went  to  the  foreign 
fields.  (See  her  life  by  Dr.  E.  Hitchcock, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  1851 ;  New  York,  re- 
vised ed.,  1858,  and  Beeollectiont  of  her  by  F. 
Fiske,  1866.)  F.  M.  B. 

Iiyra,  Nicolana  de,  b.  at  Lvre,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Evreux.  Normandv,  France,  the  date 
unknown  ;  d.  in  Paris,  Oct.  28,  1840 ;  en- 
tered the  Franciscan  order  in  1291,  and  was 
made  a  provincial  in  1825.  His  commentary 
on  the  Bible,  PMiilkB  perpetua,  printed  in 
Home,  1471,  in  Venice,  1540,  etc.,  is  by  far 
the  most  successful  attempt  at  biblical  ex- 
egesis made  during  the  Middle  Ages.  He 
understood  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  at  every 

f>oint  his  first  problem  was  to  ascertain  the 
iteral  meaning  of  the  word  or  passage ; 
Luther  used  to  say,  &  Lyra  non  lyrcmet,  Lu- 
therus  non  saZtasset  ("  had  Lyra  not  sung.  Lu- 
therhad  not  danced  ").  C.  P. 

Iiy-sa'-ni-aa,  a  Roman  officer  who  in  the 
time  of  John  the  Baptist  was  tetrarch  of 
Abilene,  a  small  district  on  the  slopes  of  Anti- 
Libanus,  of  which  Abila  was  the  capital 
Luke  iii.  1).  T.  W.  C. 

Iiys'-i-ai,  or  Olandins  Iiydaa,  commander 
of  the  Roman  guard  at  Jerusalem  during 
Paul's  last  visit  there.  He  repeatedly  saved  the 
apostle  from  the  malice  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xxi. 
27-40,  xxii.  23).  T.  W.  C. 

Iiya'-tra,  a  city  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lyca- 
onia,  twice  visited  bv  Paul,  the  first  time  in 
company  with  Barnabas  (Acts  xiv.),  when  he 
was  saluted  as  the  god  Mercury,  but  after- 
ward stoned,  the  second  time  in  company 
with  Silas  (Acts  xvi.  1).  Timothy  was  prob- 
ably born  here.  T.  W.  C. 

Iiyte,  Henry  Francis.  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Eelso,  88  m.  s.e.  oi  Edinburgh,  June  1, 
1793  ;  d.  at  Nice,  Nov.  20,  1847.  He  studied 
at  Trinitv  College,  Dublin ;  was  ordained, 
1815 ;  held  curacies  at  Wexford,  Marazion, 
and  Lymington  ;   and  in  1823  became  per- 

Situal  curate  of  Lower  Brixham,  Devonshire, 
is  Po&TM  Chiefly  Bdigvms,  1888  (enlarged 
edition.  New  York,  186-),  and  Spimt  of  the 
PMlfM,  1834,  contain  sundry  hymns  of  great 
merit  and  wide  acceptance  ;  of  these,  "  Abide 
with  Me"  is  of  the  very  first  rank,  and 
familiar  wherever  the  English  language  is 


used  in  Christian  worship.  It  was  written 
Just  before  the  author  left  home  in  a  vain 
search  for  health.  Lyte  was  an  evangelical 
High  Churchman.  F.  M.  B. 

Lsrttleton,  Q«org«,  first  Baron  Lvttleton  ; 
b.  at  Hagley,  Worcestershire,  Jan.  17,  1709 ; 
d.  there,  Aug.  22,  1773.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  entered  Parliament  at  21, 
and  became  prominent  in  the  opposition  to 
Walpole's  ministry  ;  suoceeded tonis  father's 
baronetcy  and  fortune,  1751 ;  became  privy 
councillor  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1756.  His 
ObeerwUione  on  the  Convernon  and  Apoetleship 
of  8t.  Paul,  London,  1747,  won  much  repute, 
and  has  been  credited  with  great  evidential 
value.  His  Dialogue*  of  the  Dead  appeared 
17d0  ;  his  MteeeUane^ms  Works,  1774,  and  his 
Jfemoire  and  Corre^pondmiee,  London,  1845,  2 
vols.  F.  M.  B. 

M. 

BAabillon  (md-be-jon),  Jean,  b.  at  St. 
Pierremont,  in  the  diocese  of  Reims,  France, 
Nov.  28,  1682 ;  d.  in  Paris,  Dec.  27,  1707 ; 
entered  the  Benedictine  congregation  of  St. 
Maur  in  1654,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Gtermain  des  Pr6s,  in  Paris. 
His  first  work  was  an  edition  of  St.  Bernard, 
1667,  which  became  the  model  of  the  cele- 
brated St.  Maur  editions  of  the  Fathers. 
Then  followed  Act.  Sanct.  Ord.  8,  Bened., 
1668-1701,  9  vols.,  which  made  quite  a  sen- 
sation on  account  of  its  sharp  criticism  ;  Ann. 
Ord.  St,  A,  1703-89,  of  which  he  finished  4 
vols.,  etc.  One  of  his  most  famous  works 
is  his  ^  r9  diplomatiea  LSbri  VL,  1681,  an 
answer  to  an  attack  bv  the  Jesuit  Papbroch 
and  ti^e  foundation  of  the  science  of  diplo- 
matics. His  life  was  written  by  Malon,  Paris, 
1843:  Jadart,  Reims,  1879;  and  by  £.  de 
Broglie,  Paris,  1888,  2  vols. 

Macarians.    See  Monothklites. 

BAacarioB  thtt  XSlder,  or  the  Bgsrptian,  a 
native  of  Thebais,  a  pupil  of  St.  Antonius, 
lived  for  60  years  as  a  hermit  in  the  Scetic 
desert,  and  died  891.  His  homilies  were 
edited  by  Pritius,  Leipzig,  1698 ;  his  letters 
bv  Floss,  Cologne,  1850.  Macaziua  th^ 
Younger,  or  the  Alezandzlan,  was  a  pres- 
byter, but  retired  into  the  Nitrian  desert, 
where  he  died  in  404.  A  monastic  rule,  a 
homily,  and  some  apophthegmata  by  him  are 
found  in  Migne,  Bit.  Or.  XXXI V .  Macarioa 
Magnea,  bishop  of  Magnesia  in  the  beginning 
of  me  5th  century,  left  an  apology  of  Chris- 
tianity, Apokritikoe,  which  was  discovered  at 
Athens  in  1869  and  edited  by  Blondel,  Paris, 
1876. 

MoAIl  Mission.  An  undenominational, 
evangelistic  mission  to  the  working  people  of 
France,  founded  in  Paris  hi  1871  by  Robert 
Whitaker  McAll  (b.  at  Macclesfield,  Eng., 
Dec.  17,  1821 ;  B.A.,  London  University, 
1847),  an  English  Congregational  pastor,  and 
his  wife,  and  within  16  years  extended 
through  all  the  provinces  of  France  and  into 
Corsica  and  Algeria.  Utterly  free  from  sec- 
tarianism, it  has  reached  Roman  CatholioB 
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and  Protestants  with  equal  success,  but  its 
signal  efficacy  has  been  shown  in  meeting 
t&t  spirit  of  Ubre  pens^,  which  in  France  has 
long  meant  not  so  much  atheism  as  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and  revolt  against  ecdesi- 
asticism.  Thus,  while  standing  as  completely 
aloof  from  political  and  social,  as  from  eccle- 
siastical complications,  it  soon  came  to  be 
recognized  by  the  French  (Government  as  a 
strong  power  for  order,  and  every  possible 
facilitv  has  been  extended  to  it.  The  intel- 
lectual world  soon  recognized  the  value  of 
the  work,  and  two  learned  and  philanthropic 
societies  of  Paris  conferred  gold  medals  upon 
Mr.  McAll.  The  Protestant  churches  of  all 
denominations  welcomed  the  mission  from 
the  first,  frankly  owning  to  the  service  it 
renders  them  as  a  feeder  to  their  churches, 
and  by  the  inspiration  of  its  methods.  Though 
large  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  have  been 
drawn  within  its  influence,  it  has  never,  ex- 
cept for  a  brief  period,  in  Corsica,  been  an- 
tagonized by  the  Roman  Church.  Many  of 
its  methods  have  been  engrafted  upon  city 
mission  work  in  England,  America,  and  other 
countries. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  mission  is 
its  inexpendveness,  no  money  being  invested 
in  buildings  or  spent  for  administration  be- 
yond necessary  office  expenses,  and  compar- 
atively little  being  i>aid  for  salaries.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McAll  have  always  served  the  mission 
at  their  own  chanres,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  is  whoUy  or  in  part  gratuitous,  a 
method  rendered  possible  only  by  Mr.  Mc All's 
marvellous  genius  for  organization.  The 
places  of  meeting  are  rent^  shops,  fitted  up 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  work,  and  util- 
ized daily  and  nightly  for  religious  meetings 
of  all  vaneties,  philanthropic  works,  audi  as 
a  medical  mission  and  industrial  schools,  and 
such  social  purposes  as  reading-rooms,  frater- 
nal and  mothers'  meetings.  Psalmody  classes, 
and  occasional  tea .  meetings  and  festive 
gatherings. 

The  work  was  opened  in  a  small  shop,  con- 
taininjj  100  sittings,  in  the  Belle vUle/audemT^ 
of  Pans.  There  are  now  28  stations  in  Paris, 
and  18  in  the  environs,  82  in  the  provinces, 
1  in  Corsica,  and  5  in  Algiers :  a  total  of  128 
sUtions  with  18,696  sittings.  In  1889,  21.706 
religious  (exclusive  of  philanthrc^ic  and 
social)  meetings  were  held  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  1,185,042.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  all  works  for  the  year,  including 
20,673  domiciliary  visits  and  the  distribution 
of  1,099,118  Bibles,  Testaments,  Scripture 
portions,  tracts,  and  illustrated  papers,  and 
exclusive  of  a  great  special  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Exposition  was  £18,495  5«.  9d. 
Mr.  McAll  estimates  Uiat  between  four  and 
five  dollars  provides  for  the  cost  of  one  sitting 
for  a  year,  including  all  expenses,  and  eat& 
sitting  is  occupied  on  the  average  60  times  a 
year.  There  are  58  men  and  women  who 
g|ive  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  550  who  gi^e  a  portion  of  time,  a 
small  proportion  of  both  classes  being  sal- 
aried. Of  the  volunteer  workers  are  many 
French  pastors,  the  late  Pastor  Bersier  hav- 
ing given  one  Sunday  and  one  week  evening 
in  the  month  for  many  years,  besides  sitting 


on  the  board  of  direction,  and  Pastor  E.  de 
Pressens6,  senator  of  France,  Theodore  Mo- 
nod,  Fisch,  Lorriaux,  and  many  others  having 
lonebeen  identified  with  it.  Other  workers 
are  French  professional  men.  Journalists,  men 
of  affairs,  and  men  of  leisure,  with  wome^ 
of  all  ranks.  A  large  number  of  workers  are 
volunteers  from  Qreat  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  with  a  few  from  Switzerland  and 
other  European  countries.  The  expenses  of 
the  mission  are  entirely  met  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  Qreat  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  France,  Switzerland,  Bel- 
^um,  Holland,  G^ermany,  Italy,  Sweden, 
India,  the  Sandwich  Islandis,  Egypt,  Algiers, 
and  South  Africa,  by  far  the  largest  part 
being  contributed  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Both  of  these  countries  main- 
tain a  number  of  auxiliary  societies  for  the 
dissemination  of  intelligence  and  the  col- 
lection of  funds.  The  o8  auxiliaries  of  the 
United  States  being  united  in  an  association, 
with  its  board  of  direction  at  Philadelphia. 
The  American  McAll  Association  contributed 
in  1889.  f35,201.94. 

The  administration  of  the  mission  is  by  a 
board  of  direction,  of  which  Mr.  McAll  is 
president,  the  other  members  being  pastors 
and  laymen  of  the  French,  English,  and 
American  churches. 

LiTEBATUSE. — Horatius  Bouar,  The  White 
Fields  of  France,  London  and  New  fork, 
1879  ;  the  same,  Ltfe  of  Bev,  Q.  2\  Dode  (his 
son-in-law,  who  died  in  the  service  of  the  mis- 
sion), 1884 ;  Louise  Seymour  Houghton, 
Fifi-ne,  New  York,  1879  ;  the  same,  Mh'e  Mer- 
CMAid,  1884 ;  (anonymous)  A  Voice  from  t?ie 
Land  of  Calvin  and  Voltaire,  1887 ;  Lydia 
Hoyt  Farmer,  A  Knight  of  Faith,  1889; 
what  France  Thinks  of  the  McAU  Mission 
(papers  by  MM.  de  Pressense,  Bersier,  RSveil- 
laud,  Lorriaux,  and  other  Frenchmen),  pub- 
lished by  the  American  McAll  Association, 
which  also  publishes  many  pamphlets  and 
tracts  by  Bishop  Whipple,  Mr.  M!cA11,  Rev. 
Drs.  E.  Hitchcock,  and  A.  F.  Beard,  Madame 
Pasteau,  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  and 
others.  The  mission  issues  a  quarterly  record 
and  an  annual  report,  the  American  McAll 
Association  publishes  a  quarterly  record,  and 
the  larger  auxiliaries  publish  annual  reports.  # 
Louise  Sbtmour  Houghton. 

BAaoArthur,  Robert  Stuart,  D.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1880),  Baptist ;  b. 
at  Dalesville,  Argenteuil  Coimty,  Quebec, 
Canada,  Aug.  81,  1841 ;  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Rochester,  1867,  and  from 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1870;  has 
since  that  time  been  pastor  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  New  York.  He  issued  Christ  and 
Him  Crucified  (sermons),  New  York,  1890. 

MoAoUy,  J«rMniah  (commonly  called 
"  Jerry"),  layman ;  b.  in  Ireland,  1889 ;  d. 
in  New  York  aty,  Sept.  18,  1884.  He  came 
to  America  at  the  age  of  18,  and  grew  up 
ignorant,  vicious,  and  criminal.  In  1857  he 
was  sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  15  years  on  the 
false  charge  of  highway  robbery.  In  1862 
he  was  converted.  In  1864  paraoned,  he  re- 
turned to  his  evil  ways,  but  in  1872  he  again 
entered  on  a  religious  life,  and  till  his  death 
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labored  earnestlj  and  very  successfully  among 
the  degraded,  Inunoral,  and  criminal  classes. 
His  life  by  R.  M.  Offord,  New  York.  1886, 
is  a  remarkable  proof  that  the  grace  of  God 
can  reclaim  even  the  vilest. 

Mao'-oaF>be6S,  the  name  given  to  the  As- 
monseans,  a  Jewish  family,  which  led  the 
popular  revolt  against  Antiochus  (IV.)  Epi- 
phanes,  who,  intent  uponHellenizing  aU  native 
populations,  was  active  and  persistent  in 
thrusting  Greek  customs  upon  the  Jews. 
Mattathias  of  Modin  began  the  armed  resist- 
ance. Upon  his  death  (166  B.C.)  a  younger 
son,  Judas,  became  leader.  For  6  years  he 
kept  the  field,  shunning  decisive  engagements, 
but  succeeding  in  innumerable  skirmishes, 
and  his  followers  called  him  "Maccabi*' 
(hammerer  or  extinguisher).  But  at  last 
Jerusalem  was  retaken  by  Demetrius  and 
Judas  was  slain.  At  once  his  brother  Jona- 
than took  his  place  and  carried  on  a  guerilla 
warfare  for  a  time,  but  there  being  two  com- 
petitors for  the  throne  of  Antiochus,  Jonathan 
Dy  favor  from  both  ffained  possession  of  the 
temple  and  was  maae  high-priest.  In  150 
B.O.,  he  was  master  of  Judaea,  and  4  years 
afterward  added  Philistia  to  his  kingdom. 
Though  not  a  brilliant  man,  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  independence  of  the  Jews. 
He  was  treacherously  murdered  In  148  B.C., 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Simon,  who 
in  142  declared  the  nation  independent,  and 
by  his  wisdom  and  courage  consolidated  the 
people,  planting  schools  and  securing  recog- 
nition from  the  Romans.  But  in  186  he  was 
murdered,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John,  or  Hyrcanus  I.,  who  proved  to  be  a 
just  and  enlightened  ruler,  at  least  compar- 
atively, and  the  country  enioyed  great  pros- 
gerity  during  his  reign,,  which  continued  till 
is  death,  1(^  b.c.  Of  his  6  sons  Aristobulus 
seized  the  reins  and  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
which  he  held  only  a  year.  Upon  his  death 
his  widow  married  Alexander  Jannffius,  who 
then  became  king  and  ruled  longer  than  anv 
of  his  family,  dying  in  78  b.c.,  when  his 
widow  ruled  for  the  next  9  years.  After  her 
death,  00  b.c,  her  son,  Hyrcanus  II.,  suc- 
ceeded, but  was  soon  supplanted  by  his  dar- 
ing brother,  Aristobulus  II.  After  which 
«time  the  fortunes  of  the  familv  became  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  ambitions  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  Herodian  house. 

The  materials  for  the  Maccabean  history 
are  slender,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
general  result.  The  sons  of  the  aged  priest 
Mattathias  began  with  a  few  persona!  fol- 
lowers, and  they  ended  with  a  strong  and  well- 
organized  nation.  As  Milman  says,  '*  None 
have  surpassed  them  in  accomplishing  a  great 
end  with  inadequate  means  ;  none  ever  united 
more  generous  valor  with  a  better  cause." 
(See  Conder,  JueUu  Maeea^us,  London  and 
New  York,  1880.)  T.  W.  C. 

BCaooabees,  Books  o£    See  Psbudbpigba- 

FHA  AND  ApOCBTPHA. 

BCaocabaM,  Festival  oL  A  festival  dating 
from  the  14th  century  commemorates  the 
heroic  constancy  of  the  7  brothers  who,  with 
theh*  mother,  were  tortured  and  slain  at  An- 


tioch  under  Antiochus  IV»,  as  recorded  in 
the  7th  chapter  of  2  Maccabees.     T.  W.  C. 

MoOhAyiM,  Robart  Monay,  Presbyte- 
rian ;  b.  at  Edinburgh,  May  21,  1818 ;  d.  at 
Dundee,  March  25,  1848.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  after 
serving  a  year  at  Larbert,  near  Falkirk,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  St  Peter's,  Dundee,  Nov. 
24, 1886.  In  1888  he  was  sent  with  others  on 
a  mission  of  inquiry  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine, 
of  which  a  nairative  appeared,  1889.  After 
this  he  travelled  much  through  Scotland  and 
Ireland  as  an  evangelist,  till  his  promising 
career  was  cut  short  by  tvphus- fever.  He 
possessed  great  unction  and  fair  poetical  tal- 
ents ;  two  of  his  hymns,  "  When  this  passing 
world  is  done"  and  **  1  once  was  a  stranger 
to  grace  and  to  God,"  are  widely  used.  Sis 
Benunns,  with  memoir,  bv  A.  A.  Bonar, 
Dundee,  1845,  went  through  more  than  100 
editions.  His  works  appeared,  Edinburgh, 
1847,  in  2  vols,  F.  M.  B. 

MoCnintock,  John,  D.D.  (Universi^  of 
Pennsylvania,  1848),  LL.D.  (Rutgers,  1866), 
Methodist ;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  27,  1814  ; 
d.  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  March  4,  1870.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1835,  and  johied  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence ;  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Dick- 
inson CoUege,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  188^-40,  and  of 
Grenk  and  Latin,  1840-46;  editor  of  the 
MethodM  Quarterly  RmeiB,  184&-56  ;  pastor 
of  St.  PauTs.  New  York,  1857-^  and  1864- 
65  ;  pastor  of  the  American  chapel  in  Paris, 
1860-64 ;  first  president  of  the  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1867-70.  In  1857  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  English  Wesleyan  Conference 
and  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Berlin. 
He  was  probably  the  foremost  scholar  of  his 
communion,  and  one  of  her  best  preachers. 
The  series  of  classical  text-books  which  he 
and  Dr.  Crooks  began  in  1846  have  been  very 
extensively  used.  Of  the  Cffdopadia  of  BibU- 
ecU,  Theoiogicai,  and  Ecelesiastieal  Literature, 
undertaken  by  himself  and  Dr.  J.  Strong  in 
1858,  appeared  4  vols..  New  York,  1867-71, 
under  his  superintendence.  Besides  these  he 
wrote,  edited,  or  translated  several  relieious 
works,  and  left  in  manuscript  Living  words, 
1871,  and  Lectures  on  TheoloffiealEneydopadia 
and  Methodology,  1878.  His  Life  and  Letters, 
by  Dr.  G.  R  (>ooks,  appeared.  New  York, 
1876.  F.  M.  B. 

MoOloskey,  John,  Cardinal,  D.D.,  b.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  10,  1810  ;  d.  in  New 
York,  Oct.  10,  1885;  graduated  from  8t 
Mary's  College,  Emmettsburf,  Md.,  1828; 
was  ordained  priest,  1884 ;  studied  two  yean 
in  Rome  and  one  in  France ;  was  appointed 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  New  York, 
1887  ;  consecrated  bishop  of  Axiere  in  parti- 
bus,  and  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  (later  arch- 
bishop) of  New  York ;  succeeded  to  the  see 
in  1864  ;  attended  the  Vatican  Council,  1869- 
70,  and  was  created  a  cardinal — the  first 
American  cardinal— in  1875.  He  built  the 
Cathedral  of  New  York,  and  under  him  the 
number  of  churches  rose  from  70  to  170,  and 
the  number  of  clergymen  from  150  to  400. 

MoOook,  Bauy  Obiistophiar,  D.D.  (La- 
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fayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  1880),  Presbyte- 
rian ;  b.  at  New  Lisbon,  O.,  July  8,  1887 ; 
graduated  from  Jefferson  College,  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.,  1859,  and  from  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Allegheny.  Pa.,  1861 ;  took 
part  in  the  war  as  chaplain  of  a  r^ment ; 
acted  as  home  missionaiy  at  St.  Louis,  1868- 
70,  and  has  since  that  time  been  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  has  written  much  on  the  American 
ants  and  spiders,  and  is  Tioe-director  of  the 
American  Entomological  Society.  He  pub- 
lished The  Last  Year  of  Christ's  Mimstry, 
Philadelphia,  1871  ;  The  Last  Days  of  Jesus, 
1872 ;  Ga/rfiM  Memorial  Serrnons,  1881,  and 
several  scientific  works— e.^..  Tenants  of  an 
Old  Farm,  New  York,  1884. 

MoOosh,  James,  S.T.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity. Providence,  R  I.,  1868),  LL.D.  (Har- 
vard OUeee,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1868  ;  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  Washington, 
Pa.,  1868),  D.  Lit.  (Queen's  University.  Ire- 
land), Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Carskeach,  Banks 
of  tne  Doon,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  April  1, 
1811 ;  studied  at  Glasgow,  1824-29,  and  Edin- 
burgh, 1829-84 ;  bc^me  minister  of  Ar- 
broath, Scotland,  1885,  but  entered  the  Free 
Church  in  1843  ;  was  appointed  professor  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  in  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  Ireland,  1851,  and  elected  president 
of  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  1868 ;  resigned, 
1889.  Among  his  numerous  writings  are 
T?te  Method  0/  the  Divine  Government,  Edin- 
burgh, 1850,  5th  ed.,  revisc^i,  London,  1856 ; 
The  Scottish  Philosophy,  New  York,  1874 ; 
treatises  in  the  Philosophieai  Series,  1882-86, 
etc. 

BfloQiie,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1818). 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Dunse,  Berwickshire,  40 
m.  e.s.e.  of  Edinburgh,  Nov.,  1772 ;  d.  in 
Edinburgh.  Aug.  5.  1885.  He  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1791 ;  taught  8 
years  at  Brechin,  and  in  1796  was  ordiuned 
pastor  of  the  Second  Associate  Congregation 
in  Edhiburgh.  In  1806  he  and  others  left 
^e  synod  and  formed  a  **  Constitutional 
Presbytery  ;"  in  1827  this  was  merged  in  the 
"  Synod  of  Original  Seceders. "  His  congre- 
gation removed,  in  1806,  from  Potter-row  to 
Uie  south  side,  and  here  he  ministered  till 
death.  His  J^e  of  John  Knox,  Edinburgh, 
1811,  enlarj^ed,  1818,  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
study  of  Sottish  ecdesiastical  history.  In 
1817  he  attacked  Scott's  account  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. His  later  works  are  The  Life  of 
Andrew  Melville,  1819 ;  Two  Discourses  on  the 
Unity  of  the  Church,  1821 ;  B^ormation  in 
Italy,  \&n  ;  Btformaiion  in  Spam^  1829  ;  Ser- 
mons, 1886 ;  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther, 
1888;  Miscdlaneous  WHtings,  1841.  His 
works  were  edited  in  4  vols.,  1855-57,  by  his 
son,  who  also  wrote  his  life,  1840.   F.  M.  B. 

BfcChie,  Thomas,  Jr.,  D.D.  (  ). 

LL.D.  (  ),  Presbyterian ;  b.  hi  Edin- 

burgh, 1798  :  d.  in  London  (?),  1875  ;  succeed- 
ed to  his  father's  charge,  1886 ;  joined  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  1852,  and  was  professor 
of  divinity,  first  in  Edinburgh,  and  from  1856 
at  the  Presbyterian  college  in  London.  He 
wrote  Sketches  of  Scottish   Church  History, 


1841 ;  Anruds  of  EngUsh  Presbytery,  1872 ; 
Story  of  the  Scottish  Church,  1875,  etc.,  and 
edited  Tlie  British  and  Foreign  EoangeUeal 
Beview,  1862-70.  P.  M.  B. 

McDowell,  John,  D.D.  (Union,  1818  ;  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolhia,  1818).  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Bddminster,  Somerset  County, 
N.  J.,  Sept.  10,  1780;  d.  in  Philadelphia, 
Feb.  18.  1868.  He  graduated  at  Princeton, 
1801,  and  was  pastor  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
1804-88,  and  thenceforth  in  Philadelphia,  at 
the  Central  and  (from  1846)  at  the  Spring 
Gkurden  Church.  He  was  long  a  trustee  or 
Princeton  College  and  Seminary ;  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  1820 ;  permanent 
clerk.  1825-40  (Old  School,  1886-40).  He 
published  the  first  Bible-class  questions, 
Elizabethtown,  1814  ;  A  BibU- Class  Manual, 
1819,  and  a  System  of  Theology,  1826.  2  vols. 
(See  memoir,  by  W.  B.  Sprague,  New  York, 
1864.)  F.  M.  B. 

Bftaodnf^  John  Ross,  D.D.  (University  of 
New  York,  1857  ;  Glasgow,  1859),  Churdi  of 
Scotland ;  b.  at  Bonhurd,  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land. May  28,  16I8 ;  studied  m  Edhiburgh, 
1885-42 ;  was  minister  of  Eettins,  1848-49 ; 
St.  Madoes,  1849-55:  Sandyford  Church. 
Glasgow,  1855-70,  and  resides  now  in  Eng 
land.  He  wrote.  Morning  and  Night  Watches, 
London,  1852 ;  Brighter  than  the  Sun,  1877, 
4th  ed.,  1886  ;  Parables  of  the  Lake,  1885, 
etc.,  generally  reprinted  in  New  Y'ork. 

Bffa-OA-do'-ni-a,  a  large  country  north  of 
Greece  proper,  which  became  famous  under 
Philip  and  his  son  Alexander  the  Great, 
whose  power  was  foretold  by  Daniel  (viii.  8^ 
under  the  symbol  of  a  goat  with  one  horn. 
It  was  the  first  part  of  Europe  to  receive  the 
gospel.  Paul  visited  it  8  or  4  times,  and 
founded  the  churches  of  PhiUppi  and  Mace- 
donia (Acts  xvi.  lO-xvii.  15).  T.  W.  C. 

Maeedonlua,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
semi-Arians,  fought  from  886  to  860  with 
Paulus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Athanasians, 
about  the  episcopal  see  of  Constantinople, 
being  alternately  enthroned  and  deposed, 
according  to  circumstances.  But  the  fight 
finally  closed  with  victory  for  the  Athana- 
sians. The  subject  of  the  controversy,  how- 
ever, was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  contest 
not  the  question  of  the  dlvmity  of  Christ,  the 
semi-Arians  being  willing  to  accept  the  ortho- 
dox definition,  but  a  repetition  of  it  with  re- 
spect to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

BSa-ohss^rus,  a  strong  fortress  9  m.  e.  of 
the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  Josephus  (Ant. 
xviii.  V.  2)  says  it  was  the  place  on  which 
John  the  Baptist  was  impnsoned  and  be- 
headed (Mark  vi.  21-29).  T.  W.  C. 

Mach-pe'-lah  (double),  a  field  at  Hebron  con* 
tainin^  the  cave  which  Abraham  bought  for 
a  family  tomb  (Gen.  xxiii.),  and  which  be- 
came the  burial-place  of  himself  and  Sarah, 
Isaac  and  Rebekah,  Jacob  and  Leah.  It  ia 
one  of  the  few  Bible  sites  about  which  there 
is  no  doubt.  T.  W.  C. 

BCoBvalns.  OharlM  P«ttit,  D.D.  (Prince- 
ton, 1882;   Brown,  1882),  D.C.L.   (Oxford, 
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1858),  LL.D.  (Cambridge.  1858),  bishop  of 
Ohio  ;  b.  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  June  18, 
1799 ;  d.  at  Florence,  March  14,  1878.  He 
CTaduated  at  Princeton,  1816 ;  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1820,  and  priest  in  1828 ;  minister 
of  Christ  Church,  (Georgetown,  D.  C,  1820- 
25 ;  chaplain  to  the  Senate,  1822  and  1824 ; 
chaplain  and  professor  of  ethics  at  West 
Point,  1825-27 ;  rector  of  St,  Ann's,  Brook- 
lyn, 1827-82 ;  professor  of  evidences  and  sa- 
cred antiquities  in  New  York  University, 
1881 ;  bishop  of  Ohio,  1832,  with  presidency 
of  Eenyon  College  and  of  Gambier  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  diocese  then  had  17 
clergy,  40  parishes,  and  900  communicants. 
A  diligent  worker,  an  able  executive,  and  a 
natural  leader  of  men,  his  labors  co-operated 
with  the  growth  of  the  state,  and  at  his  death 
there  were  108  clergy,  128  parishes,  and 
10,000  communicants.  During  the  civil  war 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, and  with  others  undertook  an  informal 
mission  to  England.  His  episcopal  labors 
were  lightened  oy  the  election  of  Dr.  Bedell 
as  his  assistant  in  1859.  In. doctrine  he  was 
a  Calvinistic  evangelical.  He  published  JSm- 
dences  of  Christianity,  New  York,  1831  ;  Ox- 
fard  Divinity,  Philadelphia,  1841  ;  The 
Truth  and  the  lAfe,  1854 ;  The  True  Temvle, 
1860,  and  sundry  charges  and  sermons.  Me- 
morials of  him  appeared,  Cleveland,  O., 
1882.  F.  M.  B. 

MoKondree^  William,  b.  in  Eins  William 
County,  Va.,  July  6, 1767  ;  d.  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  March  5,  1885  ;  bishop  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  ;  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army^  |  loined  the  Methodists  in  1787  ; 
was  made  an' itinerant  preacher  in  1788,  pre- 
siding elder  in  1796,  general  superintenaent 
of  the  Western  Conference  in  1801,  and  bishop 
in  1808.  He  was  one  of  the  truly  informing 
powers  in  the  religious  education  of  the  West. 
(See  his  life  by  Bishop  R.  Paine,  Nashville, 
1869,  2  vols.,  n.e.,  1875.) 

Mackenzie,  Oharlos  Frederick,  mission- 
ary bishop ;  b.  at  Portmore,  Peebleshire, 
April  10,  1825 ;  d.  in  Africa,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Shur6  and  Ruo  rivers,  Jan.  81,  1862. 
He  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1848 ;  became 
fellow  of  Caius  College ;  went  to  Natal, 
1855,  with  Bishop  Colenso,  and  was  arch- 
deacon of  Pietermaritzburg  till  1859,  when 
he  returned  to  England  to  ur^e  the  establish- 
ment of  more  African  missions.  Sent  out 
with  the  Universities'  mission,  he  was  conse- 
crated at  Capetown,  Jan.  1, 1861  ;  sailed  with 
others  for  the  2iambesi,  and  began  operations 
at  Magomero,  but  soon  succumbed  to  the 
climate.  His  memoir,  by  Dr.  H.  Gk>odwin, 
Appeared,  Cambridge,  18io4.  F.  M.  B. 

MacKolght,  James,  D.D.  (Edinburgh, 
1764),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Irvine,  24  m.  s.w. 
of  Olasgow,  Sept.  17,  1721 ;  d.  at  Edinburgh, 
Jan  18,  1800.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  and 
Leyden,  and  was  minister  at  Maybole,  Ayr- 
shfre,  1758-69  ;  at  Jedburgh,  17^72,  and  at 
Edinburgh,  1772-1800.  He  published  A  Har- 
many  of  the  Four  Gospels,  London,  1756,  2 
vols.,  of  which  a  Latin  version  bj  A.  F. 
Ruckersfelder  appeared  in  8  vols.,  1772-79 ; 


The  Truth  of  Gomel  JEstory,  1768,  and  A 
New  Literal  Tranttatian  of  cM  the  ApostolieeU 
Epistles,  1795,  4  vols.,  which  has  been  greatly 
praised  for  its  learning,  and  blamed  by  some 
for  alleged  defective  orthodoxy  and  lack  of 
spirituality.  The  editions  from  1806  contain 
a  life  by  his  son.  F.  'hL  B. 

McLeod.  Alexander,  b.  in  the  island  of 
Mull,  Scotland,  June  12,  1774;  d.  m  New 
York,  Feb.  17,  1888 ;  came  to  America  in 
1792 ;  graduated  at  Union  (College,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  1798,  and  was  from  1801  tiU  his 
death  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbvte- 
rian  Church,  New  York.  He  published 
Slawry  Ur^tifiable,  New  York,  1802,  n.e., 
1860  ;  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Prophecies  of 
the  Betelation,  1814  ;  The  Life  and  Power  of 
True  Godliness,  1816,  etc.  A  memoir  of  him 
was   written   by    Samuel   B.    Wylie,    New 

York,  1855. ^His  son,  Zavier  Donald,  b.  in 

New  York,  Nov.  17,  1821 ;  d.  near  Cincin- 
nati,  July  20,  1865  ;  graduated  at  Columbia 
College  ;  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  became,  in  1857,  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  belles-lettres  at  Mt.  St.  Marv's  College, 
near  Cincinnati.  He  published  Life  of  Mary 
Queen  of  ."kots.  New  York,  1857  ;  History  of 
Devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, 1866,  5th  ed.,  1868  (with  memoir  by  J.  B. 
PurcelL) 

Madeod,  Norman,  D.D.  (Glasgow,  1858), 
Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  at  Campbeltown, 
Argyleshire,  June  8,  1812 ;  d.  in  Glasgow, 
June  16,  1872.  He  studied  at  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  in  Germany,  and  was  minister 
of  Loudoun,  1888-48 ;  of  Dalkeith,  1848-51, 
and  of  the  Barony  parish  at  Glasgow  from 
1851.  His  overflowing  vitality,  his  wide  and 
warm  sympathies,  h£  earnest  but  broadly 
tolerant  spirit,  made  him  eminently  efficient 
as  a  pastor  and  preacher.  He  edited  the 
Edinburgh  Christian  Magaaine,  1850-60  with 
no  especial  success ;  but  Good  Wards,  begun 
under  his  charge,  in  1860,  attained  rapid  and 
immense  popularity,  to  which  his  own  writ- 
ings contributed  largely.  Among  his  books 
are.  The  Earnest  Student,  London,  1847  ;  The 
Horns  School,  1855;  Parish  Papers,  1862; 
Eastward,  1866  ;  Peeps  at  the  Far  East,  Rem- 
iniscences  of  a  Htghiand  Parish,  and  stories 
like  The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Bon,  The 
Gold  Thread,  The  Starling.  Dr.  Macleod 
was  rather  an  orator  than  a  writer ;  he  had 
little  pretension  to  scholarship,  but  great 
fluency,  versatilitv,  and  impressibility.  As 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee 
from  1864,  he  visited  India  in  1867,  and  was 
warmly  received.  His  liberal  views  upon 
the  Sabbath,  freely  expressed  in  1865,  brought 
him  into  disfavor  for  a  time ;  but  this  passed, 
and  in  1869  he  was  made  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly.  He  was  dean  of  the 
thistle,  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  Few  men 
have  done  more  work  or  been  more  beloved. 
(See  his  memoir  by  his  brother,  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1876 ;  also  a  sketch  in  J.  C.  Shairp's 
Portraits  of  Friends,  1889.)  F.  M.  B. 

Maoneile,  Hugh,  D.D.  a)ublin[n»  1878[?]), 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  BaUycastle,  near 
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Belfast,  in  1795  ;  d.  at  Bournemouth,  Hamp- 
shire, Jan.  28, 1879.  He  graduated  at  TrinHy 
CoIIe^,  Dublin,  1815,  and  entered  at  Lm- 
coki's  Inn,  but  was  oidained,  1820,  and  held 
charges  in  Liverpool,  1884-68 ;  canon  of 
Chester,  1860 ;  dean  of  Ripon,  1868-76.  He 
was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Evangelical 
school,  and  enjoyed  great  repute  as  a  preach- 
er. He  published  many  sermons  and  lec- 
tures, and  sundry  tracts  against  Rome,  the 
Oxford  movement,  Unltarianism,  etc. 

F.  M.  B. 

Maclrar,  Ooorge  Fred«riok,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge, 1872),  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Bedford,  Eng.,  Feb.  8,  1883;  studied  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  was  ordained 
priest  in  1857 ;  held  various  ministerial 
charges,  and  was  appointed  warden  of  St. 
Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  in  1880. 
He  wrote  Clou  Books  of  Old  am  New  Testa- 
merU  Hietory,  London,  1861,  2  vols.,  15th  ed., 
1880;  Olau  Book  of  the  Catechism,  1868, 
6th  ed.,  1878 ;  The  Conversion  of  the  Celts, 
the  Snglish,  the  Northmen,  and  the  Slaw, 
1878-79,  4  vols.,  etc. 

Maomtllap,  Hugh,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1879), 
LL.D.  (St.  Andrew's.  1871),  F.R.8.E.  (1871), 
Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  at  Aberfeldy, 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  Sept.  17.  1833 ;  studied 
theology  at  Edinburgh,  held  various  ministeri- 
al charges,  and  has  oeen  pastor  of  Free  West 
Church,  Greenock,  since  1878.  He  wrote  Bible 
Teachings  in  Nature,  London,  1866,  24th  ed., 
1886,  translated  into  Danish,  Swedish,  Ger- 
man, etc.  ;  8aifbath  of  the  Fields,  1875, 5th  ed., 
1886.  Danish  and  Norwegian  trans. ;  The 
Marria>ge  of  Cana,  1882,  2d  ed.,  1886,  etc. 

MoVickar,  John,  S.T.D.  (Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  1825),  b.  in  New  York,  Aug. 
10,  1787 ;  d.  there,  Oct.  29.  1868  ;  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  ;  took  orders  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church ;  became,  in  1817. 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
oeDes-lettres  in  Columbia  College,  and  retired 
in  1864  as  professor  emeritus.  He  published 
memoirs  oi  Samuel  Bard,  1822  ;  Eamund  D. 
Griffin.  1831  ;  Bishop  Hobart.  1834  and  1836. 
etc.  His  life  was  written  by  his  son.  New 
York,  1872. 

Madagascar,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
separated  from  Africa  by  the  Mozambique 
ChMinel,  980  m.  long  and  850  in  greatest 
breadth,  extending  from  12"  to  25"*  35'  s.  lat. 
The  people,  called  Malagasy,  are  of  different 
tribes,  but  seem  to  be  mostly  of  Malayo-Poly- 
nesian  stock.  Here  Christian  missions  have 
met  with  eminent  success,  and  cruel  persecu- 
tions been  endured  with  .exemplary  con- 
stancy. In  1818  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety sent  out  2  evangelists  with  2  print- 
InK-pTesses.  King  Radama  encouraged  their 
efforts,  and  helped  in  founding  schools,  till 
his  death,  in  182b.  His  successor,  Ranavstona 
I.,  expeOed  the  missionaries,  re-established 
idolatry,  and  punished  the  native  CSiristians 
with  chains,  slavery,  and  death.  The  first 
martyr,  Rasalama,  suffered  Aug.  14,  1887. 
The  persecution  raged  20  years,  and  in  1867 
900  were  slain.  Yet  the  number  of  believers 
incieased,  and  under  Radama  II.  the  mieBion- 


aries  returned  in  1861,  and  churches  were* 
erected  in  memory  of  the  martyrs.  In  1882 
the  missions  of  the  London  Society  had  71 .585 
communicants.  The  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  came  m  1874,  and  sup- 
ports a  resident  bishop.  The  Friends  began 
a  mission  in  1871,  and  the  Norwegians,  Luther- 
ans, and  French  Romanists  have  others.  Re- 
cent sovereigns  have  been  friendly,  and  great 
Erogress  has  been  made.  Slavery  was  abol- 
ihed  in  1877.  Ranavalona  U.,  soon  after 
her  accession  in  1882,  publicly  recognized 
Christianity,  received  baptism,  erected  a 
chapel  royal,  and  destroyed  idols  throughout 
the  central  provinces.  There  are  now  some 
1200  congregations  and  900  schools,  with  col- 
leges for  the  training  of  teachers,  pastors,  and 
evangelists.  Several  printing-presses  are  kept 
at  work ;  the  suppression  of  polygamy,  the 
restraints  placed  on  arbitrary  divorce,  and 
the  efforts  to  remove  other  abuses  have  im- 
proved the  moral  standards  of  the  people. 
(See  Freeman  and  Johns'  Narrative  of  the  Per- 
secutions, London,  1840  ;  Front's  Madfigascar, 
1863  ;  Ellis,  Madagascar  Bevisited,  1867  ;  The 
Ma/riyr  Church,  1869;  and  Ten  Tears'  Re- 
view of  Mission  Work,  1880.)  F.  M.  B. 

BKag'-da-la  (tower),  now  a  mean  village 
called  el-Meidel.  It  lay  on  the  shore  of  wf 
Sea  of  Galilee,  8  m.  n.  of  Tiberias.  Mary 
Magdalene  was  born  or  resided  at  Magdala. 

T.  W.  C. 

BAagdalen,  Order  ot  Under  this  or  some- 
what similar  names  there  arose  very  early,  at 
different  places,  and  probably  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  associations,  oouCTe- 
gations,  orders,  convents ;  in  short,  institu- 
tions for  the  rescue  of  fallen  women.  The 
Magdalen  Convent  of  Metz  dates  back  its 
origin  to  1005.  In  1249  Innocent  IV.  con- 
firmed  several  such  associations  in  Germany. 
In  1372  Johann  Milicz,  the  precursor  of  Hus. 
built  a  large  house  for  fallen  women,  '*  Little 
Jerusalem,"  in  Prague.  (See,  so  far  as  Ro- 
manism is  concerned,  Helyot,  Histoire  des 
ordres  monastiques,  Paris,  1714-19,  8  vols, 
[vol.  3.  426-55],  and  for  Protestantism, 
Herbst,  Die  Magdalenen  Saehe,  Elberfeld, 
1867  ;  Schafer.  Die  weibliche  Diakonie,  Ham- 
burg. 1880.  Uhlhorn  :  Die  christliehe  Liebes- 
thdtigkeit,  Stuttgart.  1881-90, 3  vols.) 

MagL  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  denoting 
a  saceraotal  caste  among  the  ancient  nations, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
moral  and  physical  sciences,  and  especially  to 
astrology  and  medicine.  They  luone  per- 
formed the  public  religious  rites,  and  pro- 
fessed to  divine  future  events  through  mys- 
terious agencies.  They  were  held  in  great 
honor  ana  became  the  counsellors  of  kings 
and  princes.  During  the  captivity  the  Jews 
became  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  Dan- 
iel describes  them  as  men  of  wisdom  (i.  20), 
interceded  for  them  with  Nebuchadnezzar 
(ii.  24),  and  accepted  a  position  as  their  chief 
or  master  (v.  11).  But  they  are  spoken  of 
disparagingly  by  Isaiah  (xlvii.  18,  14). 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whence  the 
magi  came  who  worshipped  the  infant  Jesus 
(Matt  iL  1-12).    It  is  probable  that  the  exiled 
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-Jews  had  told  them  of  the  Messiah  whom 
ihey  expected,  of  Balaam's  prediction  of  the 
star  (Num.  xziv.  17)  and  of  Daniel's  prophetic 
utterances  (ix.  25-^).  Thus  influenced,  they 
were  led  by  a  special  providence  to  the  cradle 
at  BeUilehem,  where  they  stood  as  forerun- 
ners of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  heathen 
converts.  Tradition  represents  them  as  three 
kings,  one  of  whom  is  black,  and  gives  them 
names  which  are,  of  course,  conjectural. 
(See  P.  W.  Upham,  Ths  Wiae  Men,  New 
York,  1878.)  T.  W.  C. 

Magic,  the  art  of  influencing  future  events 
by  the  secret  aid  of  demons  or  evil  spirits.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians, 
Chaldeans,  Persians,  etc.,  but  was  forbidden 
among  the  Hebrews  under  penalty  of  death 
(Lev.  xix.  81).  It  crept  in,  however,  from 
their  neighbors,  as  we  see  from  the  instance 
of  the  sorceress  of  Endor  (1  Sam.  xxviii.). 
Exodus  (vii.  11,  12,  22,  viii.  7)  gives  a  vivid 
account  of  the  conflict  of  Moses  with  the 
Egyptian  magicians.  The  New  Testament 
refers  to  the  custom  (Acts  viii.  9,  10,  xiii. 
6-12,  xix.  18-19).  There  is  no  evidence  of 
supernatural  power  in  any  case.  (See  Enne- 
moser,  Mstary  of  Magie,  Eng.  trans,  by 
W.  Howitt,  London,  1864.)  T.  W.  C. 

Maglster  Saoxl  Palatil,  an  officer  of  the 
papal  court,  whose  original  duty  was  to  in- 
struct and  superintend  the  members  of  the 
papal  household,  his  servants,  but  whose 
office  gradually  changed  into  that  of  a  censor 
for  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  papal  states. 
It  was  instituted  in  1218  hj  Honorius  III., 
and  first  held  by  St.  Dominic ;  it  is  still  a 
privilege  in  the  Dominican  order.  In  1456 
Calixtus  III.  charged  his  M.  S.  P.  with  select- 
ing the  preacher  for  the  papal  chapel  and 
supervising  the  sermons — that  they  should 
contain  no  disagreeable  things.  In  1515  Leo 
X.  made  him  censor  of  all  books,  pamphlets, 
engravings,  etc.,  issued  in  Rome.  At  present 
he  is  a  born  member  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
Ck>ngregation  on  the  Index,  and  the  Congre- 
gation as  ritHnts.  He  is  BeverencUmmus  and 
has  a  papal  coach  ai  his  disposal. 

BAagistrata,  a  term  applied  in  the  Bible  to 
various  civil  and  military  rulers  (Ezek.  vii 
25,  Titus  ill.  1).  In  Acts  xvi.  20,  22,  25,  etc., 
it  signifies  the  Roman  colonial  officers,  the 
duum  viri,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  Prse- 
tors.  T.  W.  C. 

BfajM^o^^  ^0  fl^  word  and  thence  the 
liturgical  designation  of  the  hynm  of  Maria 
in  the  house  of  Zacharias  (Luke  1.  46-55),  ac- 
cording to  an  old  Latin  translation,  "  Mag- 
nificat anima  mea  Deum."  It  is  sung  every 
day  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  Ves- 
pers, and  its  use  seems  to  date  back  to  the  first 
centuries. 

BAagog.    See  Goo. 

Bflahan,  Asa,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Adrian  Col- 
lege,  Mich.,  1877),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1800 ;  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  V.,  1824,  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  1827  ; 
pastor  at  Pottsford,  N.  Y.,  1829-81  ;  in  Chi- 
cinnati  (Presb.),  1881-35 ;  president  of  OberUn  | 


College,  O.,  1885-50 ;  of  Cleveland  Univer- 
sity, Jackson,  Mich.,  1850-54  ;  pastor  (Cong.) 
there,  1855-^7,  and  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  1857- 
60 ;  president  of  Adrian  CoUeffe,  1860-71 ; 
resides  in  England.  He  wrote  ajfstem  of  In- 
teUeetual  Philo9ophy,  New  York,  1857 ;  Phe- 
nomena qf  Spiritualism  Scientifically  Ex- 
plained  and  Skwrnd^  1876  ;  Critieal  Hutory 
of  Philosophy,  1888,  2  vols.,  etc. 

Mahan,  Mile,  D.D.  (William  and  Mary, 
1852),  Episcopalian  ;  b.  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  May 
24,  1819  ;  d.  m  Baltimore,  Sept.  8,  1870.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  College,  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  and  ordained  1845 ;  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  Jersey  City,  1848 ;  assistant  at  St. 
Mark's,  Philadelphia,  1850 ;  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  General  Hieological 
Seminary,  New  York,  1857-64  ;  rector  of  St. 
Paul's,  Baltimore,  1864-70 ;  elected  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  General  Seminary  shortly 
before  his  death.  His  diief  work  is  a  ChurA 
History  of  the  First  Ssfien  Centuries,  New 
York,  1860 ;  n.e.,  1872.  His  works,  with  a 
memoir,  by  J.  H.  Hopkins,  were  collected  in 
8  vols.,  1872-75.  F.  M.  B. 

BAa-ha-na'4m  (two  camps),  a  town  east  of 
the  Jordan,  where  a  host  of  angels  met  Jacob 
(Gten.  xxxii.  1,  2).  It  became  a  LeviticaJ  city 
(Josh.  xiii.  26),  and  was  of  some  size,  for  Ish- 
boshcth  lived  there  during  his  short  reign 
and  David  took  refuge  in  it  duiingAbsalom's 
rebellion.  T.  W.  C. 

SSahomot.  •  See  Mohammed. 

Mai  (ml),  Angelo,  cardinal ;   b.  at  Schil- 

rio,  Bergamo,  Lombardy,  March  7, 1782 ; 
at  Castelgandolfo,  near  Albano,  Sept.  9, 
1854.  The  son  of  i>oor  peasants,  he  was  edu- 
cated by  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  received  into  tlie 
order,  1799 ;  taught  at  Naples,  1804,  and 
completed  his  studies  at  Rome.  In  1818  he 
became  custodian  of  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan  ;  here  he  discovered  and  published 
several  ancient  manuscripts  of  Phiio,  Por- 
phyry, etc.  Thus  gaining  deserved  reputa- 
tion, he  was,  in  1819,  call^  to  Rome  as  chief 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  librarv,  and  there  con- 
tinued his  explorations  with  important  le- 
suits.    He  was  made  secretarv  of  the  Congre- 

fition  of  the  Propaganda,  1883,  and  cardinal, 
eb.  12,  1888.    "  Hu  services  to  scholarship 
were  those  of  a  laborious  and  persevering 

gioneer  ;  as  a  textual  critic  he  does  not  rank 
ieh,  either  for  sagacity  or  for  accuracy." 
His  editorial  labors  extended  over  four  series, 
Scriptorum  Veterum  nova  coUectio,  Rome. 
1825-38,  10  vols. ;  Glassici  auetares,  1828-88, 
10  vols.;  Spicilegium  Bomanum,  1889-44,  8 
vols.;  Jffopa  patrum  bibUotheca,  1844-71,  8 
vols. ;  with  an  appendix,  1879.  His  life  was 
written  by  B.  Pnna,  Bergamo,  1882. 

F.  M.  B. 

BCaimboiirg  (man-boor),  ZiCyola.  b.  at  Nan« 
86  m.  s.  of  Metz,  France,  1610 ;  d.  hi 

aris,  Aug.  18,  1686 ;  entered  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1626 ;  became  famous  as  a 
preacher  and  writer,  but  was  expelled  from 
fkis  order  because  he  sided  with  Louis  XIV. 
against  the  pope,  and  was  made  roval  histori- 
ographer.   He  wrote  a  number  of  historical 
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works  on  Calvinism,  Lutheranism,  the  Greek 
schism,  etc.,  which  were  yerr  much  read  in 
their  time,  but  his  books  had  generally  some 
special  purpose  which  had  more  to  do  with 
the  morals  of  the  author  than  with  the  truth 
of  his  subject 

BCalmonidas  (ml-mon-e-des),  Mosm  ^oms 
ben  Mainnn),  a  great  Jewish  theologian  ;  b. 
in  Cordova,  Spiun,  March  80,  1185;  d.  at 
Cairo,  Dec.  18, 1204.  His  father  left  Cordova 
at  its  capture  in  1148,  and  went  first  to  Fez, 
and  then  in  search  of  greater  religious  freedom 
to  Cairo,  where  he  died  in  1180.  He  hiyl  al- 
ready instructed  his  son  in  the  Talmud,  and 
had  had  him  taught  medicine  and  philosophy 
by  Mohanunedan  teachers.  Moses  becam'e 
early  noted  for  learning,  and  in  1177  became 
chief  rabbi  in  Cairo,  though  he  continued  to 
support  himself  by  the  practice  of  medicine. 
He  was  made  court  physician  to  Saladin  in 
1187,  and  about  the  same  time  the  civil  head 
of  all  the  Jewish  communities  in  Egypt.  His 
reputation  for  learning  was  so  great  that  he 
was  constantly  resorted  to  from  all  quarters 
for  advice  ana  instruction. 

Maimonides'  literary  activity  began  at  an 
early  age.  His  first  great  worR  was  his  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Mishna,  completed  in  1168, 
which  by  means  of  clear  and  intelligible  in- 
troductions and  explanations,  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  principles  drawn  from  the  sci- 
ences, strives  to  make  the  Mishna  clear  to 
inquirers.  His  main  idea  was  that  Judaism 
was  a'  revealed  philosophy,  and  must  embrace 
within  itself  all  truth  which  men  could  dis- 
cover by  any  method.  He  also  began  in  this 
work  the  formulation  of  a  system  of  Jewish 
doctrine,  which  he  summarized  in  about  18 
main  dogmas,  among  which  he  introduced 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  His  second 
great  work  was  the  reproduction,  in  a  new 
arrangement,  under  a  series  of  general  heads, 
of  the  contents  of  the  entire  Taunud  (finishea 
1180).  It  makes  the  main  idea  of  Jewish 
theology — viz.,  the  Imow ledge  of  Qod,  the 
basis  of  the  work,  and  brings  to  a  proper 
apex  the  entire  Jewish  theology  up  to  Mal- 
monides'  day.  The  thhrd  great  work  (1190)  is 
the  Ouide  of  the  FeTpUxed,  designed  for  Jews 
who  had  become  sceptical  as  to  their  religion. 
In  all  these  works  it  was  the  purpose  of 
Maimonides  to  make  the  learning  and  doc- 
trines of  Judaism  accessible  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  thus  to  deliver  them  from 
dependence  upon  their  rabbis.  He  has,  how- 
ever, only  aaded  another  authority  to  the 
many  who  preceded  him,  with  wliich  it  is 
necessary  to  become  familiar.  The  contents 
of  his  system  do  not  altogether  agree  with 
those  of  the  Bible,  for  his  conception  of  God 
Is  of  a  being  who  is  so  far  removed  from  all 
likeness  to  men,  the  cause  of  motion,  but 
himself  unmoved,  as  to  have  scarcely  free 
will  or  point  of  contact  with  the  universe. 
He  acknowledges  the  creation,  but  it  is  com- 
posed of  four  spheres,  of  which  the  lowest  is 
that  of  the  earth,  in  which  motion  and  change 
are  produced,  not  by  Gknl  himself  dh«ctly, 
but  by  the  spheres  above.  Miracles  and 
prophecy  are  also  acknowledged,  but  prophecy 
19  explained  in  such  a  way  as  to  excluae  the 


necessity  of  much  divine  Intervention.  It  is 
r^ly  a  process  of  self -exaltation  by  the  soul, 
which  thus  fiUs  itself  with  the  divine.  Provi  - 
dence,  rewards,  and  punishments  are  really 
unknown  in  his  system.  Even  the  resurrec- 
tion is  a  superfluous  element,  not  needed  to 
make  the  system  consistent. 

His  works  have  been  often  published  In 
part.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  pub- 
lished at  Jessnitz,  1740,  4  vols.  (See  Joel, 
Beitrdgezur  Oeschiehts  der  Philowphie,  Bres- 
lau,  1876  ;  Ouida  to  the  Perplexed  of  Maimon- 
idee,  translated  and  annotated  by  Friedl&Dder, 
London,  1885,  8  vols.)  F.  H.  F. 

Bflaistro  (metr),  Marie  Joseph,  Count  de, 
b.  at  Chambery,  Savoy,  April  1,  1754;  d.  in 
Turin,  Feb.  26,  1821 ;  one  of  the  leaders  of 
that  reaction,  political  and  religious,  which 
set  in  during  the  second  decade  of  the  19th 
century.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
studied  law,  entered  the  civil  service  of  Pied- 
mont, lived  in  St.  Petersburg,  1808-17,  as  the 
diplomatical  representative  of  Charles  Em- 
manuel IV.,  and  afterward  in  Turin  as  minis- 
ter of  state.  His  two  most  famous  books  are 
Du  Pape,  1820,  and  Soiriee  de  Saint  Petere- 
hourg,  1821,  2  vols.,  in  which  he  tries  to  re- 
construct the  whole  social  order  of  Europe  in 
accordance  with  a  mediieval  dream,  as  a  the- 
ocracy with  the  pope  at  the  top.  His  letters 
were  edited  by  his  son  in  1820.  (See  Sainte- 
Beuve,  P&rtraite  littSrairee  II.,  and  life  by  A. 
de  Margerie,  Paris,  1880.) 

Maitland,  Samuel  Roffey,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge. 18—),  F.R.S..  F.S.A.,  b.  in  London, 
1792 ;  d.  at  Gloucester,  Jan.  19,  1866.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
called  to  the  bar,  1816  ;  ordained,  1821 ;  per- 
petual curate  of  Christ  Church,  Qloucester, 
1828-20 ;  keeper  of  manuscripts  at  Lambeth 
and  librarian  to  the  archbisnop  of  Canter- 
bury, 1888-48.  Some  of  the  chief  of  his  many 
publications  deal  with  the  Albigeneee  and 
Waldeneee,  London,  1882 ;  The  Dark  Ages, 
1844  ;  The  Btformation  in  England,  1849. 

P.  M.  B. 

Mmior  and  the  Mi^ristlc  Oontroversy. 
Qeorg  M^or  (properly  Meier),  b.  at  Nurem- 
berg m  1502 ;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  Nov.  28. 
1574 ;  a  pupil  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  ; 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1586  ;  took  part  in  the  disputation 
of  Hegensburg,  1541 ;  subscribed  to  the  Leip- 
zig Interim,  1548,  etc.  In  his  controversy 
with  Amsdorf  he  maintained  that  good  worlu 
were  necessary  to  salvation,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Menius  and  others,  while  Amsdorf, 
supported  by  Flacius  and  others,  held  that 
good  works  were  detrimental  to  salvation. 
The  Formula  Concordia  rejects  both  opinions 
as  extravagant. 

Blakemle,  Francis,  b.  near  Rathmelton, 
County  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  d.  in  Accomac  County,  Va.,  1708  ;  the 
founder  of  the  Presbyterian  dliurch  in  the 
United  States.  Having  been  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Laffgan  in  1681. 
he  went  as  a  missionary  to  Bnrbadoes,  came 
in  1684  to  Somerset  County,  Md.,  where  he 
founded  the  church  in  Snow  Hill ;  removed 
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to  Virginia ;  obtained  in  1699  a  fonnal  lioenae 
to  TOc»ch  agreeably  to  the  requirements  of 
theToleration  Act,  and  aided  in  1706  in  form- 
ing the  Pliiladelphia  presb^ry  of  which  he 
was  moderator.  He  published  Truths  in  a 
New  Light,  Edmburgh,  1699 ;  A  PkUn  and 
Laving  Persuasive  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Indi- 
ana and  Virginia,  London,  1704 ;  Letter  to 
Lord  Cominiry,  Boston,  1707  (as  he  had  been 
arrested  in  New  York  for  preaching  without 
having  a  proper  license),  etc. 

Mak-ke'-dah  (herdsman* s  place),  a  royal 
city  of  the  Canaanites  where  Joshua  executed 
the  6  confederate  kines  (Josh.  x.  10-28).  It 
lav  to  the  southwest  of  Jerusalem  in  the  tribe 
01  Judah,  but  its  site  has  not  been  identified. 

T.  W.  C. 

BCakrina,  a  sister  of  Basil  the  Great  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  oldest  of  9  children, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  the  typical  character 
in  that  grand  family,  was  born  about  827,  re- 
tired alraut  857  to  an  estate  on  the  Iris,  Pon- 
tUB,  and  formed  there  a  kmd  of  monastic 
community  practising  an  ascetic  life.  Her 
life  was  written  by  her  brother,  Gr^ry,  and 
she  is  commemorated  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches  on  July  19. 

Bflal'-fr-ohi  (messenger  qf  Jehovah),  the  last 
of  the  prophets.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
persoaal  liie.  He  prophesied  after  Zechariah 
and  Hag^ai,  at  a  time  when  the  temple  was 
completed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Nehemiah.  Ue  inveighed  against 
prevailing  vices.  He  rebuked  the  priests  for 
their  unfaithfulness.  He  reproved  the  people 
for  their  murmurings,  for  their  neglect  of  the 
altar,  for  intermarriage  with  foreign  wives, 
for  inhumanity,  for  divorcing  meir  own 
wives,  for  withholding  tithes  and  first  fruits, 
and  forewarns  them  of  approaching  Judg- 
ments. At  the  same  time  ne  foretells  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  (lii.  1-4),  and  at  the 
dose  of  his  prophecy^  speaks  of  Elijah  as  his 
forerunner,  a  prediction  which  found  its  ful- 
filment in  John  the  Baptist  (Mai.  iv.  6,  Matt. 
xi.  10,  14,  xvii.  10-18).  Thus  the  Old  Testa- 
ment closes  with  predictions  of  the  Messiah 
and  the  New  opens  with  the  record  of  their 
f  ulfihnent.  T.  W,  C. 

Bffalaohy,  St^  b.  at  Armagh,  Ireland,  1095  ; 
d.  at  Glairvaux,  France,  1148 ;  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  1120,  and  became  successively  ab- 
bot of  Bangor,  bishop  of  Connor,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh.  He  has  done  more  than 
any  one  else  to  orin^  Ireland  under  the  au- 
thority of  Rome.  He  introduced  the  canon 
law,  the  confessions,  the  confirmation,  the 
canonical  hours,  the  psalmody,  and  many 
other  Roman  rules  and  regulations  into  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  The  actual  incorporation, 
which  began  with  the  invasion  of  the  Nor- 
mans, took  place  a  few  years  after  his  death. 
He  was  the  first  Irishman  created  a  saint  by 
the  pope.  His  name  has  inddentaUv  been 
connected  with  the  so-called  Prophecies  Con- 
coming  the  P^pes  by  St.  Malaehy,  first  pub« 
lished  bv  A.  Wion  in  his  Lignum  VUm,  1595, 
and  still  believed  in  by  many,  though  their 
fraudulent  character  has  been  completely  ex* 
posed.    (See  Ddllinger,  Fables  Rejecting  the 


Popes,  translated  by  H.  B.  Smith,  New  York, 
1872.) 

MalakaniMu    Bee  Russian  Sects. 

Bialan  (mll-lon),  Oiaar  Bonrl  Abraham, 
1>,T>.  (Glasgow,  1826),  b.  at  Geneva,  July  7, 
1787  ;  d.  there,  Ma;^  18,  1864 ;  studied  theol- 
ogy and  was  ordamed  in  1810,  but  experi- 
enced a  kind  of  revival  under  the  influence  of 
Robert  Haldane,  and  became  a  revivalist 
preacher  liimself  in  1817.  On  account  of 
some  discrepancies,  boUi  of  ideas  and  meth- 
ods, the  Venerable  Company  of  Psators  at 
Gteneva  forbade  him  the  ^uJ^itsof  the  city, 
dismissed  him  from  his  position  as  headmaster 
in  the  Latin  school — ^because  he  refused  to  use 
the  Company's  somewhat  Bocinian  catechism 
and  in  its  stead  used  the  Bible — and  finally 
struck  his  name  from  the  church  register.  In 
the  mean  time  he  had  gathered  a  small  fiock, 
and  now  he  became,  very  much  against  his 
own  will,  the  pastor  of  a  dissident  congrega- 
tion, Les  Meters,  in  the  OhapeUe  du  Temoion- 
age.  He  also  made  missioniunr  or  revivalist 
Journeys  to  other  parts  of  Hwitzorland,  to 
France,  Holland,  and  Scotland,  which  be  has 
described  in  his  Quatre-vingts  jours  d*un  mis- 
sionaire,  Geneva,  1842.  He  was  a  very  pro- 
lific writer,  also  a  poet ;  his  Chants  de  Sum  are 
widely  used.  His  life  was  written  by  one  of 
his  sons,  C^eva,  1869. 

Malan,  Solomon  Osssar,  D.D.  (University 
of  Edinburgh,  1880),  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  April  22,  1812; 
studied  in  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford ;  was 
ordained  a  priest,  1848 ;  appointed  senior 
classical  professor  at  Bishops'  College,  Cal- 
cutta, 1888 ;  secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  1889  ;  vicar  of  Broadwindsor,  Dor- 
setshire, 1845,  and  retired,  1886.  He  has 
translated  and  annotated  a  great  number  of 
literary  documents  and  monuments  from  the 
Ethiopic,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, etc. 

Malay  Arohipelago,  a  group  of  islands 
S.W.  of  Asia.  The  chief  are  Sumatra,  1200 
m.  by  200 ;  Java,  700  by  100 ;  Borneo,  1000 
by  750 ;  Celeb^ ;  the  Moluccas,  and  the 
Philippine  islands.  The  people  are  of  mixed 
race,  and  generally  of  low  character  and  con- 
dition ;  Mohammedanism  and  Buddhism  have 
found  entrance,  but  failed  to  supplant  the 
native  forms  of  paganism.  Portugal  once 
had  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  many  of  these 
islands,  but  in  the  17th  century  possession 
was  gained  by  the  Dutch,  who  proceeded  to 
extend  the  Reformed  faith  bv  perfunctory 
and  wholesale  conversions  after  the  early 
medieval  method.  Manv  were  baptized  m 
Java  and  elsewhere,  with  little  previous  in- 
struction ;  and  this  sacrament  was  in  some 
places  exiforced  by  political  penalties  for 
neglectinj^  it.  This  mode  of  evangelization 
has  left  little  permanent  result,  and  whatever 
has  been  accomplished  of  real  benefit  has 
come  mainly  from  the  recent  labors  of  other 
nationalities.  These  efforts  are  attended  with 
difficulty  and  sometimes  with  danger :  two 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  to  Suma- 
tra, in  1888,  were  murdered  (see  Memoir  of 
Henry  Lyman,  New  York,  1856),  as  were  seven 
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9ent  l^  the  Rhenish  Society  to  Borneo  in  1859. 
The  mtter  Society  has  sinoe  gathered  some 
moderate  fruit  amon£  the  Dyaks,  and  is  doing 

good  work  with  the  Battas  of  Sumatra.  The 
.  P.  G.  has  a  mission  in  n.w.  Borneo.  Java 
has  but  4000  Christians  in  a  population  of 
18,000.000;  but  the  Mirahassa  mission  in 
Celebes  has,  since  1826,  formed  200  confinrega- 
tions  with  80,000  native  members.  The  Dutch 
Qovemment  appears  to  have  shown  more 
favor  to  Mohammedanism  tlian  to  Christian- 
ity. F.  M.  B. 

Haloom,  Howard,  D.D.  (University  of 
Vermont,  1841 ;  Union,  1841),  LL.D.  (Lewis- 
burg,  1859),  Baptist ;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Jan. 
19, 1799  ;  d.  there,  March  25, 1879.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dickinson,  1818,  and  in  theoloey  at 
Princeton,  1821 ;  was  pastor  at  Hudson, 
N.  Y.;  in  Boston  (1827-85),  and  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  president  of  Georgetown  College,  Ky., 
1839--49,  and  of  Lewisburg  University,  Pa., 
1851-58,  teaching  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy in  both.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday-school  Union  and  of  the  Tract 
Societv,  and  president  of  the  Peace  Society 
and  tiaptist  Historical  Society.  In  1885  he 
inspectol  the  Baptist  missions  in  India,  Bur- 
mah,  Siam,  and  CHiina.  Among  his  works 
are  a  Dietiona/ry  of  the  BSUe,  Boston,  1828, 
n.e.,  1858;  The  Atonement,  Philadelphia, 
1829  ;  Ohriatian  Rule  of  Marriage,  Boston. 
•1880  ;  Tra/wle  in  Southeaetem  AHa,  1889,  and 
Index  to  BOigioue  Literature,  1869. 

P.  M.  B. 

MaldonatuB,  Joannes,  Jesuit  theologian  ; 
b.  at  Las  Casas,  Estremadura,  Spain,  1538 ; 
d.  in  Rome,  Jan.  5.  1583.  He  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Salamanca,  1556-62 ;  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Italy,  and  was  sent, 
1563,  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  tbeologv  with 
success  unparalleled  since  the  days  of  Abe- 
lard  ;  was  accused  of  heresy  by  jealous  col- 
leagues, and  acquitted,  but  removed  to 
Bourges,  1576  ;  appointed  visitor  of  his  order, 
1578,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  University 
of  Pont'&'Mousson,  founded  1578  ;  taught  at 
Rome,  1580-83.  He  wrote  various  treatises 
and  commentaries,  including  that  on  the 
gospels,  published  1596,  and  often  reprinted. 
ma  Opera  varia  theologiea  were  collected  in  3 
vols,  at  Paris,  1677.  A  sketch  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Paris,  by  I.  M. 
Prat,  appeared  in  Paris,  1856.        F.  M.  B. 

lIal«branoh«  (mill-bronsh),  Nicolas,  b.  in 
Paris,  Aug.  6,  1638 ;  d.  there,  Oct.  18,  1785  ; 
studied  theology,  entered  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oratory,  and  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
literary  pursuits.  His  system,  *'  Occasional- 
ism," or  better,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
he  explained  the  harmony  between  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  material  world,  which  he  other- 
wise, as  a  disciple  of  Cartesius,  separated  vety 
sharply  from  each  other,  is  demonstrated  in 
hUDe  la  Beeherehi  de  la  ViriU,  1674.  The 
latest  edition  of  his  collected  works  appeared 
in  Paris,  1887.  2  vols.  fSee  memoirs  on  his 
life  and  philosophy  by  Blampequon,  Paris, 
1862,  and  0116  Laprune,  Paris,  1870,  2  vols.) 

Malthas,  Thomas  Robert,  an  English  cler- 


gyman, b.  at  Albury,  near  Dorking,  Surrey, 
29  m.  S.8.W.  of  London,  1766 ;  d.  at  Bath, 
Dec.  29,  1834,  who  gained  great  celebrity 
by  his  book,  first  issued  in  1798,  An  Ewiy 
on  t?ie  Principlee  of  Population  ae  itjiffect9 
the  Future  Improvement  of  Society,  He  wrote 
other  works,  but  they  are  forgotten.  The 
essay,  which  was  in  subsequent  editions 
greatly  enlarged,  argued  tiiat  while  popula- 
tion was  found  to  increase  in  geometrical 
progression,  the  fertility  of  lana  increased 
only  in  arithmetical  proportion.  Hence  he 
inferred  the  duty  of  applying  preventive 
checks  to  population,  for  otherwise  it  would 
outrun  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  occa- 
sioned a  loud  outcry.  In  1805  he  was  made 
professor  of  political  economy  in  the  colleg^ 
at  Harleyburff,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  See  his  memoir  by  Otter,  prefixed  to 
2d  ed.  of  hie  Principlee  of  Political  Economy, 
London,  1886.  T.  W.  C. 

Mamertoa.    See  Rogations. 

Mam'-mon,  a  Chaldee  word  signifvinz 
riches,  used  twice  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  vL  24, 
Luke  xvi.  9-11).  It  was  never  the  name  of 
a  personal  beinff,  though  to  those  who  set 
their  hearts  on  It,  wealiii  is  as  much  an  idol 
as  Baal  or  Astarte.  T.  W.  C. 

Mam'-re  {stoutnese).  The  name  of  an 
Amorite  chief,  (Oen.  ziv.  18),  also  the  name 
of  a  grove  at  Hebron  where  Abraham  enter- 
tained three  angels  (xviii.  IVand  near  which 
was  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  which  he  pat 
chased  for  a  cemetery.  T.  W.  C. 

Man  consists  of  a  rational  soul  and  a  phy 
sical  body.  He  is  the  head  of  the  animal  cre> 
ation  ana  at  the  same  time  separated  from  it 
by  his  spiritual  nature,  by  which  he  is  ca^a* 
ble  of  communion  wiUi  Qod  and  has  domin- 
ion orer  all  other  earthly  creatures.  On  his 
physical  side  we  inquire  : 

I,  Cf  Bis  Origin. — The  Scripture  repre- 
sents him  as  the  product  of  a  new  creative 
thought  (Gen.  i.  26,  ii.  7).  With  this  the 
traditions  of  nearly  all  nations  agree.  But 
many  scientists  affirm  that  he  is  the  result  of 
a  process  of  development  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals, some  species  of  ape  that  is  now  extinct 
behig  his  immediate  ancestor.  But  this  is  de- 
nied on  the  ground  of  anatomical  differences, 
especially  in  the  conformation  of  the  skull 
and  the  weight  of  the  brain,  between  him  and 
the  highest  tvpes  of  the  chimpanzee  family. 
This  gap,  so  lar  as  our  knowledge  extenas, 
has  always  existed.  Nor  has  any  one  case  of 
a  definite  and  abidine  change  of  an  organic 
structure  by  means  of  natural  selection  been 
proved,  but  it  is  still  true  that  God  created 
'•  everything  after  its  kind."  What  is  more 
important  is  that  man's  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  represents  an  entirely  new  stage  of 
being,  one  that  could  not  by  possibility  have 
been  developed  out  of  a  mere  animal  exist- 
ence. 

II.  The  Unity  of  the  Eace.'-The  Scripture 
declares  that  the  human  family  has  descended 
from  a  single  pair  (Gen.  i.  27)  and  all  men  are 
of  one  blo^  (Acts  xvii.  26).  The  early  natu- 
ralists (Buffon,  Unnseus,  Cuvier,  etc.)  ac- 
cepted this  view,  but  in  the  former  part  of 
this  century  it  was  vehemently  denied.    Now, 
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however,  it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded 
save  by  those  who  have  revived  the  theory  of 
Isaac  La  Peyr^re  (1066)  that  there  was  a  pre- 
Adamic  race.  The  doctrine  of  unity  rests 
upon  the  common  physiology  of  the  different 
races,  their  power  of  procreation  by  inter- 
marriage, the  fact  that  their  differences  of 
color  and  of  language  may  be  accounted  for 
by  climatic  and  other  influences,  the  simi- 
larity of  their  religious  traditions,  and  above 
all,  the  ethical  and  spiritual  features  which 
obtain  among  all  nations  and  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

III.  The  Antiquity  of  Man.^-'MBitj  attempts 
have  been  made  to  settle  this  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  this  is  now  in  a 
large  measure  given  up  by  the  best  authori- 
ties. There  is  much  in  the  chronological 
tables  of  the  Old  Testament  to  make  any  cal- 
culation based  upon  them  of  questionable  ac- 
curacy. Many  agree  with  £ishop  Browne 
{Speaker's  Commentary,  i.,  64)  that  there  is 
great  reason  to  think  that  the  genealogies 
given  in  Genesis  (which  are  the  basis  of  all 
chronological  computations)  neither  were,  nor 
were  intended  to  be  complete,  lust  as  we 
know  that  the  genealogies  of  our  Lord  given 
in  the  gospels,  while  presenting  the  form  of 
great  completeness,  yet  beyond  a  doubt  have 
some  links  omitted.  The  question  may  there- 
fore be  left  for  settlement  bV  scientific  re- 
search elsewheije.  Valuable  help  has  been 
gained  from  the  records  of  Egyptian  history, 
although  even  here  caution  is  necessary  lest 
contemporary  dynasties  be  confounded  with 
such  as  were  successive.  The  same  caution 
is  still  more  needful  in  accepting  conclusions 
based  upon  geological  calculations,  as  these 
have  been  altered  again  and  again  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living.  T.  W.  C. 

Manasaefa,    Prayer   oL      See  Psbudefi- 

ORAFHA. 

Bfanasaeh,  Tribe  o£  See  Tbibes  of 
Israel. 

Mandasana.    See  Mend.£anb. 

BAandrake  (Hebrew,  low-plants),  a  plant  to 
which  was  attributed  the  power  of  rendering 
barren  women  fruitful,  a  superstition  tliat 
survived  in  Hachers  time  (G^.  xxx.  14-16). 
It  is  a  stemless  plant  with  a  root  like  a  beet, 
white  and  reddish  blossoms,  and  a  yellow 
pulpy  fruit  of  a  sweet  and  agreeable  flavor 
(Cant.  vii.  18).  T.  W.  C. 

Mandyaa.  a  garment  somewhat  similar  to 
a  cope,  reaching  almost  to  the  feet  and  fast- 
ened at  the  throat,  is  worn  in  the  Greek  Church 
by  the  monks  and  also  by  the  bishops,  who  are 
taken  from  among  the  monks. 

Manetho.    See  Eotpt. 

Mani,  ManiohesianL  Mani,  the  founder 
of  that  independent  religion  known  as  Mani- 
chieism,  was  a  Persian ;  d.  in  Mardinu,  Baby- 
lon, 216-16  A.D.,  crucifled  in  Gundesapur, 
276-77.  His  father's  name  was  Fatak  Babak, 
who  was  himself  something  of  a  sect-founder, 
and  under  whose  special  supervision  the  son's 
education  took  a  religious  turn.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  was  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  South  Babylonian  "  Mughtasilah,"  or 
Baptists,  but  when  about  12  he  formed  inde- 


pendent religious  ideas  which  separated  him 
rrom  them.  The  following  12  years  were 
spent  in  study  and  thourat,  and  then  an 
aneel  appearea  to  him  ana  commanded  him 
to  Degin  the  preaching  of  his  doctrine.  The 
precise  date  of  the  beginning  of  his  public 
work  was  the  1st  of  Kisan,  or  March  20,  242, 
and  the  place,  the  Persian  capital  city.  His 
success  was  not  great,  and  the  disfavor  with 
which  his  ideas  met  on  the  part  of  the  king 
led  him  to  leave  Persia  and  spend  a  long 

gfriod — ^said  to  be  40  years — in  foreign  parts, 
e  sent  out  in  this  period  some  representa- 
tives to  the  northern  part  of  the  Persian 
Kingdom,  and  was  possibly  himself  in  Tur- 
kestan and  India  a  portion  of  the  time.  At 
least,  at  the  time  of  the  recommencement  of 
his  labors  in  Persia  congregations  had  been 
gathered  in  those  countries,  and  a  consider- 
able increase  of  his  followers  in  Persia  had 
been  made.  He  had  given  himself  out  at  this 
period  as  the  ''  Messenger  of  the  true  God," 
and  later,  among  Christians,  he  styled  him- 
self the  Paraclete,  whom  Jesus  promised, 
thus  reckoning  Jesus  among  the  continuous 
line  of  prophets,  though  at  other  times  he 
spoke  of  him  as  a  devil.  At  the  close  of  this 
period  of  wanderings  and  labors  elsewhere 
Mani  returned  to  Persia  itself.  He  gained 
over  the  brother  of  the  king,  and  then  sought 
to  gain  the  king  himself.  But  the  power  of 
the  reigning  house  was  so  dependent  upon 
the  existing  religious  organization,  that  the 
king  could  but  regard  the  mission  of  Mani  as 
a  threat  to  himself.  Yet  he  was  so  over- 
come by  the  appearance  and  words  of  Mani, 
when  tney  came  face  to  face,  that  he  granted 
him  full  toleration,  and  even  promised  to  be- 
come a  convert  to  his  system.  But  this  favor 
did  not  last.  Mani  was  at  one  time  obliged 
to  flee,  and  was  flnally  crucifled.  After  his 
death  his  followers  were  subjected  to  a  fear- 
ful persecution,  but  Manichseism  spread  on 
every  side  with  great  rapidity.  In  India  the 
sect  flourished  vigorously  ana  produced  many 
able  writers.  In  the  "West,  where  it  assumed 
somewhat  of  a  Christian  complexion,  it  spread 
in  Sjrria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  though  the 
principal  seat  of  its  power  was  North  Africa. 
As  early  as  290  measures  seem  to  have  been 
taken  against  the  ManichBeans  there,  and  after 
877  repeated  edicts  were  issued  against  them. 
For  9  years  Augustine  belonged  to  the  **  hear- 
ers" of  the  sect.  Among  their  leaders  was 
Faustus,  who  was  a  man  of  great  influence, 
though  shallow  in  his  knowledge.  Felix  was 
another  leader,  who  was  converted  by  Augus- 
tine. Augustine  made  great  efforts  agidnst 
the  sect  by   various   writings,  but  accom- 

Slished  little.  It  was  the  coming  of  the  Yan- 
als  in  429  which  began  their  destruction. 
But  they  reappeared  in  various  forms  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  in  Italy,  in  Spain  as  Priscil- 
lianists,  and  in  Ckiul.  The  Manichaeans  of 
the  Middle  Ages  are  the  Cathari,  the  Pau- 
licians,  and  the  Bogomiles(q.v.). 

Manichseism  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  as 
fully  a  distinct  religion  as  Mohammedanism 
is.  It  was  at  bottom  the  same  as  Gnosticism 
(q.v.),  but  it  carried  out  the  dualism  of  that 
group  of  systems  in  a  much  more  consistent 
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maimer.  The  two  eternal  and  eqnalljr  inde- 
pendent  ezistenoea  are  termed  light  ana  dark- 
ness. The  regions  of  light  and  darkness  are 
not  clearly  demarcated.  £ach  being  is  com- 
posed of  series  of  elements.  The  earth  is 
formed  by  a  mingling  of  the  two  essences, 
and  the  occasion  or  this  is  the  development  of 
Satan  within  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  who, 
ascending  to  the  region  of  light,  became  aware 
of  its  edtence  for  the  first  time,  was  seized 
with  horror  of  it,  and  sought  its  destruction. 
Against  him  were  sent  forth  spirits  of  light, 
but  the  first,  the  ardietypal  man,  was  de- 
feated by  Satan,  though  later  set  free  by  other 
spirits  of  light.  The  mingling  of  the  auxil- 
iary spirits  of  light  and  darRness  sent  out 
into  this  contest  formed  this  world.  As  in 
Onosticism,  the  whole  object  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  was  the  liberation  of  the  light 
elements  from  those  of  darkness.  Man  com- 
bines in  himself  both  elements  of  light  and  of 
darkness,  and  to  the  liberation  of  the  light, 
the  archetypal  man  is  sent  down  (the  Sa- 
viour), who  substantially  redeems  by  impart- 
ing knowledge.  The  end  of  the  world  comes 
by  fire,  and  the  consummation  is  the  return 
of  all  things  to  their  place.  In  practical  life, 
3Ianich£eiBm  separated  its  devotees  into  two 
classes,  the  perfect,  upon  whom  were  laid 
severe  restrictions,  and  the  hearers,  whose 
manner  of  life  did  not  differ  specially  from 
that  of  men  about  them.  There  were  numer- 
ous fasts.  The  system  excluded  all  sacrifices, 
and  the  worship  consisted  chieflv  in  prayers. 

The  original  literature  of  Manichtelsm  is 
mat.  For  an  excellent  account  of  it  see  Kess- 
ler,  in  Herzog,  Bealencj/clopddie,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
249  ft.  (See  also  Geyler,  Byatem  des  Mani- 
clunsmfis  u.s.w.,  Jena,  1875,  and  Eessler, 
Untermichungen  9ur  Oenesit  det  manichditehen 
Religianssyttems,  1876  ;  Mani,  1882.) 

F.  H.  F. 

BSanlple,  mappnla,  manipnla,  was  origi- 
nally merely  a  handkerchief  held  in  the  hand 
— perhaps  with  a  reference  to  the  eucharistic 
vessels— but  became  in  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies a  sacred  vestment,  suspended  from  the 
wrist  and  often  of  very  costly  materials. 


L'*na  (Hebrew,  what  i$  this  f)^  the  food 
miraculously  given  to  Israel  on  their  Joumev 
through  the  desert  It  was  like  a  small 
grain,  round,  and  of  the  size  of  coriander- 
seed  (Ex.  xvi..  Num.  xi.).  It  fell  every  morn- 
ing with  the  dew  and  in  such  quantities  as 
during  40  years  to  supply  Israel  with  a  sub- 
stitute for  bread.  It  did  not  fall  on  the  Sab- 
bath, but  a  double  quantity  fell  the  dav  be- 
fore, and  when  gathered  remained  fresh  till 
the  first  day.  It  ceased  when  the  people 
reached  Qilgal,  but  Moses  laid  up  a  golaen 
Tase  of  it  near  the  ark  as  a  memorial.  It  ob- 
viously was  not  the  manna  ot  commerce.  It 
is  caUed  * '  angels'  food"  and ' '  com  of  heaven' ' 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  ^,  25),  and  offers  manv  analogies 
of  the  true  Bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven  (John  vL  47-58),  and  is  represented  in 
Bevelation  (ii  17)  '* hidden  manna,"  as  an 
emblem  of  that  nutriment  of  which  the  world 
does  not  know  and  cannot  partake. 

T.  W.  C. 


Manningy  His  Bminmio«  Henry  Bdward, 
Oazdinal,  D.D.  (Home,  1854),  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  b.  at  Totteridge,  Hertfordshire,  Eng., 
July  15,  1808 ;  B.A.  at  Oxford  (Balliol  Col- 
lege), 1880 ;  became  rector  of  Lavington  and 
Oraflham,  1884,  and  archdeacon  of  Chiches- 
ter in  1840 ;  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Oxford  movement,  and  resigned  his  ecclesias- 
tical preferments  in  1851,  and  entered  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  After  studying  in 
Rome  for  several  years  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, founded,  in  1857,  a  congregation  of  the 
Oblates  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  in  1874 
a  Roman  Catholic  university  at  Kensington  ; 
was  made  prothonotary  and  domestic  prelate 
to  the  pope  in  1860  and  archbishop  of  West- 
minster, 1865  ;  attended  the  Vatican  Council, 
1869-70,  and  was  created  a  cardinal  in  1875. 
He  published  :  Sermons,  London,  1868-78,  8 
vols. ;  The  Vatican  Qmncil  and  its  Deflni- 
turns,  1870  ;  Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing 
on  Civil  Allegiance,  1875 ;  IVtie  Story  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  1877;  Miscellanies,  1877, 
2  vols.  ;  The  Catholie  Church  and  Modem 
Society,  1880,  etc.  (See  W.  S.  LiDy's  Coftdi- 
nal  Manning,  London,  1885.) 

BCanael,  Henry  Ziongneivlllo.  D.D.  (Ox- 
ford, 18—),  Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Cos- 
ffrove,  Northamptonshire,  Oct.  6,  1820  ;  d.  in 
London,  July  81,  1871.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylor's  School  and  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow  and 
tutor ;  ordained,  1845 ;  reader  in  moral  and 
metaphysicalphilosophy  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, lo55  ;  Waynflete  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, 1859 ;  regius  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  1867  ;  canon  of  Christ  Church,  1867  ; 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  1868.  He  was 
chiefly  eminent  as  a  lo^cian,  and  wrote  Pro- 
legomena Logica,  London,  1851.  His  most 
noted  work,  The  Limits  of  Beligunts  Thought 
(the  Bampton  Lecture  for  1858),  applies  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned 
to  theology,  and  aims  to  refute  objections  to 
dogma  by  showing  that  divine  things  are  be- 
yond the  province  of  human  reason.  But  the 
argument  went  too  far  and  worked  both 
wavs  ;  it  was  welcomed  by  those  who  would 
make  all  knowledge  dependent  on  sensation, 
and  soon  discovered  to  favor  agnosticism 
rather  than  Christianity.  Hansel 's  good  faith 
was  unquestioned,  but  his  weapon  was  ill 
chosen  for  the  defence  of  the  faith.  He  after- 
ward wrote  Metaphysics  ;  or,  The  Phenomena  of 
Consciousness,  1860  (reprinted  from  the  Eney' 
elopcsdia  Britannica,  1857)  and  Tfie  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Conditioned,  1866,  a  defence  of 
Hamilton's  position  against  J.  S.  Mill.  His 
Letters,  Lectures,  and  netiews  appeared  1878, 
and  Gnostic  Heresies,  edited  by  J.  B.  Light- 
foot.  1875.  F.  M.  B. 

ICanai  (mim-see),  Qioranni  Dominioo,  arch- 
bi^op  of  Lucca  ;  b.  at  Lucca,  Feb.  16,  1692  ; 
d.  there,  S<*pt.  27.  1769.  He  was  a  diligent 
worker  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  editing 
Baronius,  Fabricius,  and  others,  and  adding 
6  vols.,  1748-52,  to  the  Labbe-Cossart-ColeU 
collection  of  councils,  besides  preparing  his 
own  monumental  work,  Sacrorum  ConeilUh 
rum  nova  et  amplissima  eoUectio,  in  81  vols, 
folio,  Florence  and  Venice,  1759-98.  It  ex- 
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tends  to  a.d.  1450.    Vol.  xix.  contains  his 
life,  by  Zatta.  P.  M.  B. 

Mant,  Richard,  D.D.  (Oxford,  18—),  Irish 
bishop ;  b.  at  Southampton,  Feb.  12,  1770 ; 
d.  at  Ballymoney,  Nov.  2,  1848.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford  ;  became  fellow  of  Oriel,  1798  ; 
vicar  of  Great  Coggeshall,  Essex,  1810 ;  of 
St.  Botolph's,  London,  1815 ;  of  East  Hors- 
ley,  Surrey,  1818 ;  bishop  of  Killaloe,  1820 ; 
translated  to  Down  and  Connor,  1828,  to 
which  Dromore  was  added,  1842.  His  Antuh 
toted  Bible,  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
G.  D'Oyly,  1814,  8  vols.,  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Among  his  many  works  are  :  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  toith  Notes,  London, 
1820,  and  a  History  of  the  Church  oflrela/nd, 
1889-41,  2  vols.  He  also  wrote  much  verse, 
including  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  1824,  and 
AndeTtt  Hymns  from  the  Roman  Breviary, 
toith  Original  JB^ns,  1837.  The  latter  are 
better  than  his  translations,  and  sometimes  of 
great  merit.  Mant  was  a  conservative  High 
Churchman  and  a  useful  writ^.    F.  M.  B. 

BAanton,  Thoma%  D.D.  (Oxford  [?],  16—)* 
Nonconformist ;  b.  at  liaurence-Lydiaid,  Som- 
ersetshire, £ng.,  1620;  d.  in  liondon,  Oct. 
18,  1677.  He  entered  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
ford, at  15,  and  when  not  20  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Bishop  Hall ;  considering  this 
sufficient,  he  never  received  priest's  orders. 
He  was  pastor  at  Stoke-Newington,  and  at 
Covent  Glarden,  London  ;  chaplain  to  Crom- 
well, and  in  1660  to  Charles  II.,  but  ejected  in 
1662  and  imprisoned  six  months,  after  declin- 
ing the  deanery  of  Rochester.  He  was  an  emi- 
nent preacher  and  writer.  Amone  his  books 
are  several  commentaries  and  CXC,  Sermons 
on  the  CXIX,  Psalm,  London,  1681 ;  the  8d 
ed.  of  this,  1841,  has  a  life.  His  collected 
works  appeared  in  6  vols,  folio,  1681-1701, 
and  were  reprinted  by  f,  C.  Ryle  in  22  vols., 
1870-76.  F.  M.  B. 

MamneL  NiUana,  b.  at  Bern,  Switzerland, 
1484  ;  d.  there,  April  80,  15S0 ;  was  a  paint- 
er, carver,  architect,  local  magistrate,  captain 
of  a  regiment  under  Francis  I.,  and  a  poet. 
His  "  moralities,"  Vom  Papst  und  seiner 
Priestersehaft  and  Von  Papsts  und  Ohristi 
Oegensatz,  and  his  satires,  Testament  der  Messe, 
JSkScs  und  Fabers  Badenfahrt,  etc..  proved 
sharp  and  effective  weapons  on  the  side  of  the 
reformers.  They  were  edited  by  B&chtold, 
Frauenfeld,  1878.  (See  memou-  by  Grttneisen, 
Stuttgart,  1837.) 

Ma'-rah  (bitterness),  a  place  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Shur  or  Etham  (Num.  xxxiii.  8),  three 
days*  lourney  from  the  place  where  Israel 
crossed,  the  lied  Sea.  Its  well  of  bitter  water 
was  sweetened  by  a  certain  tree  which  "  the 
Lord  showed  Moses."  It  cannot  now  be  cer- 
tainly identified.  T.  W.  C. 

Mar'-an-ath'-a,  two  Syiiac  words  siirnifying 
**  Our  Lord  cometh."    See  Anathema. 

T.  W.  C. 

BAarback  (mar-bftk),  Johann,  b.  at  Lindau, 
on  Lake  Constance,  Aug.  24,  1521 ;  d.  at 
Strassburfi^,  March,  17,  1581 ;  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  pastor 


in  1545,  and  professor  of  theologv  in  1652  at 
Strassburg,  where  he  caused  considerable  dis- 
turbances by  reorganizing  the  Reformed 
Church  on  a  Lutheran  bails.  (See  Treuss, 
jfgHse  iMtherienne  de  Strassburg  sous  Mar- 
bach,  Strassburg,  1857.) 

Marburg  Bibla,  The,  a  precursor  of  the 
Berleburg  Bible,  consists  of  Luther's  trans- 
lation, somewhat  improved,  and  explanationa 
gathered  from  various  places,  for  instance. 
Madam  Guyon,  but  tending  in  a  mystical 
direction,  appeared  at  Marburg  iu  1712. 

Marburg  Ck>nference,  The,  between  the 
German  and  Swiss  reformers,  was  held  Oct. 
2-Oct.  5,  1529,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing a  consolidation  of  the  two  movements. 
Luther,  who  was  the  spokesman  of  the  Ger- 
mans, was  hard  and  unyielding,  and  the  15 
articles  of  i^reement  which  were  drawn  up 
and  subscribed  to  by  all  present  contain 
nothing  about  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. They  form,  however,  the  basis  of  the 
Confessio  Augustana.  (See  J.  Kradolfer, 
Z>.  Jf.  Beligionsgesprdeh,  Berlin,  1871.) 

MaroellXnos,  bishop  of  Rome,  June  30, 
296- Oct.  25,  805,  is  by  some  called  Marcel- 
lianus  and  by  others  confounded  with  his 
successor,  Marcellus.  During  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian  he  became  a  thurifie€Uus — 
that  is,  he  offered  incense  on  an  idol's  altar 
in  order  to  escape  prosecution  ;  even  Roman 
Catholic  writers  feel  compelled  to  accept  the 
fact,  and  it  has  been  used,  for  instance,  by 
Gerson  as  an  argument  against  the  infallibility 
of  the  pope. 

BCaroellna.  1.  Popes.  n)His  dates  are 
given  by  Lipsius  as  May  24  (?),  807,  to  Jan. 
15,  809.  His  history  is  very  obscure  and  un- 
certain. ^2)  Pope  April  10  to  May  1,  1655, 
b.  May  6,  1501  (Maroello  Oenrini),  at  Monte- 
fano.  2.  Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in 
Galatia,  died  at  an  aidvanced  age,  878  or  874. 
He  first  appears  at  the  provincial  synod  at 
Ancyra  in  814,  and  then  at  the  Council  of 
Nice,  825,  where  he  was  a  zealous  defender 
of  tlie  Athanasian  doctrine.  His  book  De 
Sutjectione  Domini  Christi  was.  however, 
thought  to  fall  into  the  error  of  Sabellius,  and 
was  condemned,  836,  and  he  was  deposed. 
After  the  death  of  Constantine  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  bishopric,  but  maintained  him- 
self there  but  a  short  time  His  doctrine  was 
opposed  bv  Athanasius,  who  respected  his 
person  and  did  not  mention  him  by  name. 
After  the  Synod  of  Sardica  we  know  little 
more  about  his  fortunes.  About  346  he  re- 
turned to  his  bishopric,  but  soon  retired,  pos- 
sibly having  never  f airlv  gained  possession  of 
it.  The  point  of  his  do^rine  which  was  so 
objectionable  was  that  he  assigned  to  the 
Lo^os  no  personal  existence  before  the  incar- 
nation. In  this  we  are  to  see  only  the  active 
display  of  the  divine  power  directed  to  the 
salvation  of  man.  3.  There  were  several 
martyrs  of  the  name  of  Marcellu^:  (1)  the  one 
who  was  martyred  at  Chalons  in  140  (Sept. 
4),  probably  not  an  historical  character ;  {^ 
one  martyred  at  Tingis  in  270,  not  historicid  ; 
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<8)  the  martrr  of  Argenton  (June  29) ;  (4) 
bishop  of  Apamea  under  Theodoeius  the 
Great ;  (6)  bishop  of  Die,  in  France,  martyred 
at  the  end  of  the  6th  century  (Af^l  9).  Of 
these  last  as  little  is  really  known  as  of  the 
first.  F.  H.  F. 

Maroion  was  born  in  Sinope»  Bithynia ;  Is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  bishop, 
but  by  TertulUan  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
vertea  from  heathenism.  He  fell  out  with 
the  church  of  his  region  on  account  of  its 
worldliness,  and,  excommunicated,  went  to 
Rome.  Here  he  founded  a  church  of  his 
own,  which  he  extended  into  all  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  himself  making  extensive 
journeys  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  He 
was  in  Rome  at  the  height  of  his  career  be- 
tween 154  and  166.  In  his  old  age  he  is  said 
to  have  sought  readmittance  ^into  the  church, 
but  this  is  doubtless  untrue. 

His  system  was  not  properly  a  form  of 
Gnosticism  (q.v.),  since  the  prime  emphasis 
is  laid  in  It  upon  faith.  The  corruptions  of 
the  church  he  traced  back  to  Judaism,  and 
was  thus  led  to  reject  the  Old  Testament  and 
its  €k)d,  the  €k>d  of  justice,  whom  he  taught 
created  the  world  in  alliance  with  the  nowers 
of  evil.  The  true  God  is  the  God  oi  good- 
ness revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  When  Christ 
appears,  the  God  of  the  Jews  takes  him  for 
the  Messiah  which  he  had  himself  promised 
his  people,  but,  undeceived,  he  causes  him  to 
be  crucified.  The  power  of  the  redemption 
consists  in  the  acts  of  love  which  Jesus  per- 
forms and  the  sufferings  which  he  under- 
§oes.  The  means  of  salvation  is  faith,  which 
ivides  men  Into  two  classes,  instead  of  the 
three  of  Gnosticism.  The  supposition  of  two 
gods,  good  and  evil,  and  of  the  docetic  char- 
acter of  the  body  of  Christ  are  the  chief  ele- 
ments taken  by  Marcion  from  Gnosticism. 
In  accordance  with  his  ^neral  position  tow- 
ard the  Jews,  the  New  Testament  is  "puri- 
fied "  of  Jewish  elements,  and  thus  reduced 
to  the  gpepel  of  Luke  and  the  epistles  of 
PauL  The  principal  writer  against  Marcion 
is  TertuUian  (q.v.),  whose  treatise  is  trans- 
lated in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Library, 
Christian  Literature  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.  F.  H.  F. 

Bfarous,  bishop  of  Rome,  Jan.  18-Oct.  7, 
836,  was  a  Roman  by  birth.  During  his  reign 
Arius  died  and  Athanasius  was  sent  into  ex- 
ile, but  the  letter  from  Athanasius  to  him, 
concerning  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  his  an- 
swer are  ^th  spurious. 

Marona  Aorelins  Antoninus,  Roman  em- 

gsror  and  sa^ ;  b.  April  26,  a.d.  121,  at 
ome ;  d.  in  Pannonia,  March  17,  180.  Of 
a  noble  family,  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle 
Antoninus  Pius,  when  the  latter  was  adopted 
by  Hadrian.  His  early  education  was  very 
carefully  conducted,  and  he  formed  then  an 
attachment  for  the  doctrines  of  the  8toics, 
which  he  always  retained.  Their  main  idea 
of  self-control  and  of  equanimity  as  the  ffoal 
of  moral  attainment  was  the  dominating  Idea 
of  his  system  of  ethics.  He  advanced  rapidly 
in  public  position,  was  consul  in  140,  sue- 
ceeaed  to  the  empire  in  161,  in  connection  with 
liis  adoptive  brother  Verus,  and  became  sole 


ruler  in  169.  His  public  career  was  one  of 
unintermitted  struggle  against  the  barbarian 
enemies  of  the  empire  upon  every  side,  in 
which  he  won  many  victoxies,  but  finally  him- 
self succumbed  to  the  pest.  His  fame  rests 
upon  his  character,  whidi  was  one  of  elevated 
morality,  and  is  best  expressed  in  his  Medita- 
ii9n$t  which  were  written  at  various  times  as 
occasion  offered,  and  which,  while  containing 
no  system  of  morality,  are  full  of  lofty  moral 
sentiment.  He  distmguishes  between  Ckxi 
and  matter  as  between  the  soul  and  the  body, 
but  gives  no  speculations  upon  the  real  nature 
of  €rod,  or  of  the  future  state. 

Under  this  wise  and  noble  emperor  the 
Christians  suffered  great  persecutions,  and  it 
becomes  a  question  of  importance  bow  he 
could  have  been  led  to  persecute  them.  The 
answer  probably  is  that,  while  bis  ethical  sys- 
tem had  many  points  of  contact  with  that  of 
Christianity,  Aurelius  was  himself  ignorant 
of  the  fact.  He  misconceived  the  Cliristians 
as  fanatics.  Then  he  may  have  been  under 
the  control  of  influences  about  him  too  strong 
for  him  to  overcome.  He  must  have  regard 
to  the  senate  and  to  precedent.  Hence  the 
increasingly  severe  edicts,  under  which  Poly- 
carp  and  Justin,  amonff  others,  died.  The 
best  translation  of  the  Meditations  is  that  of 
Gteorge  Long,  London,  1868.  (See  also  Far- 
rar's  Seekers  after  Ood,  London  and  New 
York,  1869,  n.e.,  1877 ;  Aube,  Hiat,  deeper- 
eecutions,  Paris,  1875;  £.  R^nan,  Mare- 
AureU,  1881.)  F.  H.  F. 

Marcus  Bremlta,  an  Egyptian  hermit 
about  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  Many 
legends  have  gathered  about  his  name,  and 
he  has  been  revered  as  a  saint  in  both  the 
Eastern  (day,  March  25)  and  the  Western 
(day  in  October)  churches.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  about  410,  at  the  age  of  more  than  100 
years.  Nine  treatises  of  his  have  oome  down 
to  us  (found  in  Migne,  Pat.  Or,  LXV.)  which 
deal  with  various  topics  of  a  mystic  and  as- 
cetic character.  In  them  are  found  in  close 
juxtaposition  the  spiritual  doctrines  of  Justi- 
fication by  faith,  and  of  the  necessity  of  union 
of  soul  with  Gk)d,  and  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
justification  by  works.  Still  their  general 
tendency  is  to  spiritualize  and  deepen  the 
monastic  system.  Catholics,  like  Bellar- 
mine,  have  thought  them  interpolated  b^ 
Protestants ;  but  the  explanation  of  their 
peculiarities  is  rather  that  they  belong  to  an 
early  stase  in  the  history  of  the  church,  when 
the  doctrine  of  the  appropriation  of  salvation 
had  not  been  maturely  considered. 

F.  H.  F. 

Marcus  Bugenions,  archbishop  of  Ephesus, 
was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Greek 
Church  at  the  Council  of  Ferrara-FIorence, 
1488,  but  strongly  opixxsed  to  the  papal  scheme 
of  a  union,  and  he  finally  refused  to  sign  the 
formula  of  concord,  July  6,  1489.  After  his 
return  to  Ephesus  he  continued  to  work 
against  the  union,  and  on  his  death-bed,  1447, 
he  took  an  oath  of  Gennadius,  who  afterward 
became  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  that  he 
would  never  accept  the  plan.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  found  m  Labbe,  Con,  CoU,  xiii., 
677. 
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Maresina.    See  Dbb  Mabbts. 

BCargarita  (Greek,  a  pearl)  is  the  name  of 
the  vessel  in  which  in  the  Greek  Church  the 
consecrated  host  is  preserved,  and  also  of  that 
piece  of  the  host  which  the  priest  carries  to 
the  sick. 

BAarheineke  (mar-hln-neh-keh),  Phillpp 
Konrad,  b.  at  Hildesheim,  Maj  1,  1780 ;  d. 
in  Berlin,  May  81,  1846  ;  studied  theology  at 
GOttingen,  and  became  professor  at  Erlangen, 
1805;  Heidelberg,  1807,  and  Berlin,  1811. 
His  first  works,  Suttem  d.  Katholieiffm/us  in 
seiner  symbolieehen  Bntwiekelung,  Heidelberg, 
1810-18,  8  vols.,  and  Oesehiehte  d.  deuUchen 
Beformation,  Berlin,  1817,  2d  ed.,  1881-84,  4 
vols.,  have  considerable  historical  interest. 
Later  on  he  concentrated  himself  on  systematic 
theology,  and  his  Dogmatica,  Berlin,  1819,  is 
the  representative  work  on  the  right,  the  ortho- 
dox side  of  the  Hegelian  influence.  His  Th^ 
oloaisehe  Varlemngen  appeared,  1847-49,  4 
V01&    (In  vol.  i.  is  a  biographical  sketch.) 

Mazia  Angelica.    See  Arkatjld. 

Ma-ri-am'-ne  (Greek  form  of  Hebrew, 
Miriam),  a  favorite  wife  of  Herod  the  Great, 
to  whom  she  bore  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus,  and  two  daughters,  Salampeo 
and  Cypros.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy  he  ordered 
her  to  he  put  to  death.  T.  W.  C. 

Mariana  (m&-re-&'-n&),  Juan  da,  Jesuit ;  b. 
at  Talavera  de  la  Reina,  1586  ;  d.  at  Toledo, 
Feb.  17,  1624.  He  studied  at  AIcal&  ;  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  at  17,  and  taught  theol- 
ogy at  Rome,  1561,  in  Sicily,  1565,  and  at 
Paris,  1569,  returning,  1574,  to  Spain,  where 
he  led  a  literary  life  in  the  house  of  his  order 
in  Toledo.  His  De  reae,  Toledo.  1598,  justi- 
fies the  killing  of  a  king  who  opposes  the 
church,  and  for  this  was  burned  by  the  hang- 
man at  Paris.  Another  book  of  his,  exposing 
the  secrets  of  the  Jesuits,  was  published  in 
four  languages  by  an  enemy,  1625,  and  con- 
demned by  the  pope.  A  better  fate  attended 
his  HistaruB  de  BAus  Btspamai,  in  20  books, 
1592-1605 ;  this  the  author  translated  into 
Spanish,  1601-9.  F.  M.  B. 

Mazlaniata,     Fratrea     gandentes,     Frati 

fodentL  Freres  Joyeujc  (*'  Knights  of  the 
toly  Virgin")  was  the  name  of  an  order  of 
knights  founded  at  Bologna  in  1288  by  a 
Dominican  monk,  Bartolomeo,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  widows  and  orphans  against 
the  general  insecurity  and  violence  of  the  times. 
It  was  confirmed  by  Urban  IV.,  and  com- 
manderies  were  established  at  Moidena,  Man- 
tua, Trevlso,  and  other  cities  of  Northern 
Italy,  where  the  contest  between  the  Guelfs 
and  C^hibelUnes  raged.  As  the  brethren  were 
allowed  to  marry,  hold  private  property,  etc., 
thev  were  callea  gaudentes,  gadenti.  In  the 
16th  century  the  order  disappeared.  (See 
Helyot,  Ordres  Mimaetiquea,  iv.,  456-^9.) 

Marie  Alaooque  (m&-re  drlA-kok),  Roman 
Catholic ;  b.  at  Lauthecourt,  July  22,  1647 ; 
d.  in  the  convent  of  Paray-le-Monial,  Oct.  17, 
1690 ;  both  places  in  the  diocese  of  Autun, 
Central  France.    She  took  the  veil  in  1672, 


and  on  her  visions,  some  of  which  she  put 
down  in  writing  and  acoompanied  with  mir- 
acles, are  founded  the  festival  and  the  order  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  Her  life  was 
written  by  Joseph  Languet,  Paris,  1729,  and 
by  Daras,  Paris,  1875. 

BCarinua,  the   name  of   two   popes.    See 
Mabtin  II.  and  III. 

Mariolatry,  the  worship  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  our  Lord.  The  New  Testament 
gives  no  sanction  to  this,  but  rather  a  warn- 
ing against  anything  of  the  kind  (Luke  xL 
27,  28).  The  cusposition  to  an  ascetic  life  in 
the  early  church  led  to  the  assertion  of  her 
perpetual  virginity  and  to  a  good  deal  of 
legendary  literature  as  to  her  early  history 
(The  Gospel  of  the  Nati^ty  of  Mary,  The 
PoMing  of  Mary,  etc.).  This  was  further 
strengdiened  by  the  results  of  the  Arian  con- 
troversy. Our  Lord's  deity  was  made  so 
prominent  that  his  humanity  fell  into  the 
background,  and  hence  a  tendency  to  exalt 
his  mother  to  a  place  at  his  side  as  one  who 
could  feel  sympathy  with  all  human  sorrows. 
Nestorius  denied  to  her  the  title  **  mother  of 
God,"  but  he  was  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  481,  and  this  ^atly  increased 
her  worship.  The  same  thmg  followed  the 
iconoclastic  disoutes.  Churches  were  dedi- 
cated to  her,  orders  founded  and  festivals  in- 
stituted in  her  honor,  and  her  cultua  assumed 
an  importance  which  it  has  never  lost  in  the 
Roman  communion.  In  1854  Pius  IX.  pro> 
claimed  the  doctrine  of  her  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, which  is  now  accepted  as  an  article 
of  fai^.  There  is  scarcely  an  epithet  of 
Christ  which  devout  Romanists  do  not  apply 
to  the  Virgin.  She  is  made  the  fountam  of 
grace,  and  as  mediatrix  between  Christ  and 
the  believer  is  virtually  put  in  the  place  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  T.  W.  C. 

Marina  Meroator,  a  layman,  but  an  able 
theologian  who  took  a  conspicuous  nart  in  the 
Pelagian  and  Nestorian  controversies  of  the 
6th  century.  Of  his  life  very  little  is  known. 
He  was  probably  a  native  of  Africa  and  a 
friend  of  Augustine.  He  lived  in  Rome 
about  418  and  in  Constantinople  about  429. 
His  last  work  dates  from  449.  He  was  a 
staunch  defender  of  orthodoxy,  and  his  works 
consist  partly  in  original  treatises  against 
Pelagianism  and  Nestorianism,  partly  in 
translations  from  Greek  in  the  same  line. 
They  were  first  edited  by  Gktmier,  Paris,  1678, 
and  then  by  Baluze,  Paris,  1684.  In  Migne, 
Pat.  Lat.  XLVUL,  is  found  an  elaborate  expo- 
sition of  all  facts  pertaining  to  his  life  and 
works.  It  appears  that  his  works  were  much 
used  in  the  9th  century  in  the  Gottschalk  con- 
troversy and  the  Pseuao-Isidorian  fabrication, 
and  as  nothings:  was  known  about  his  life,  the 
fable  about  Isidorus  Mercator  arose. 

Mark,  or  John  BAark,  as  he  was  also  called 
(Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xv.  87),  waa  probably  a  na- 
tive of  Jerusalem,  where  his  mother,  Mary,  re- 
sided. To  her  house  Peter  came  when  re- 
leased from  prison,  and  he  would  naturally 
instruct  the  youth  whom  in  his  epistle(  I.  v. 
18)  he  speaks  of  as  **  Mark,  mv  son."  It  is 
thought  that  in  the  mention  of  tne  young  man 
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who  hurried  after  Christ  clad  only  in  his 
tunic  (Mark  xiv.  51,  52X  the  evan^i^list  is  re 
counting  his  own  experience.  He  was  the 
companion  of  Paul  and  Barnahas,  who  was 
his  cousin  (CoL  iv^.  10),  on  their  first  mission- 
ary journey,  but  left  them  at  Perga  (Acts  xiii. 
13)  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  conse- 
quence occasioned  a  "  sharp  contention"  be- 
tween them  (Acts  xv^.  89),  as  to  the  propriety 
of  takinff  him  along  on  Paul's  second  mis- 
sionary journey.  But  he  labored  faithfully 
with  Barnabas  in  Cyprus,  and  afterward  ap- 
pears as  a  companion  of  Paul  in  Rome  (Col. 
iv.  10,  Phile.  24).  He  was  with  Peter  when 
that  apostle  wrote  his  first  epistle  (v.  18),  but 
subsequently  was  with  Timothy  at  Ephesus 
{2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Tradition  from  a  very  early 
date  spoke  of  him  as  the  "  interpreter''  of 
Peter,  meaning  doubtless  that  his  ffospel  rep- 
resented Peter  8  views — a  view  wmch  is  con- 
firmed by  numerous  details  in  the  work. 

The  gospel  of  Mark,  although  the  shortest 
of  the  four,  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  others. 
It  relates  facts  rather  than  discourses.  The 
style  is  conciae,  simple,  and  rapid.  Even 
when  reciting  the  same  thin^  as  the  others, 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  adaition  of  minute 
graphic  circumstances  that  give  liveliness  to 
Uie  narrative.  It  was  written  for  Gkntiles 
primarily  (as  the  frequent  explanation  of  Jew- 
ish customs,  etc.,  shows),  and  perhaps  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Romans,  as  Latin 
terms  (centurion,  etc.)  are  introduced,  and 
even  Roman  money  (xii.  42),  where  the  Qreek 
word  for  farthing  is  simply  the  transliter- 
ation of  a  Roman  term.  One  of  Mark's  pecu- 
liarities is  his  use  of  a  Greek  word  variously 
rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version,  but  al- 
ways "  straightway"  in  the  Revised,  which  oc- 
curs forty  times  of  tener  than  in  the  other  three 
gospels  together.  He  is  a  chronicler  rather 
than  a  historian,  and  his  is  the  pictorial  gos- 
peL  The  old  notion  that  Mark  was  an 
abridgment  of  Matthew  is  now  necessarily 
abandfoned.  Besides  the  commentaries  hi  the 
general  works,  such  as  Lange,  The  Speaker* », 
Schaff's  Popular  Commentary,  Meyer,  Ameri' 
can  Baptist;  cf.  J.  Morison,  London,  1878, 
6th  ed.,  1889.  T.  W.  C. 

BAarlomt  (mar-lo-r4),  Augnstin,  b.  about 
1506  at  Bar-le-Duc,  the  old  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Bar,  Lorraine ;  hanged  at  Rouen, 
in  front  of  his  church-door,  Oct.  81,  1562  ;  a 
celebrated  Protestant  pastor.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  an  Augustine  convent,  ordained 
priest  in  1524,  and  in  1583  appointed  prior  of 
an  Augustine  monastery  at  Bourges — the  city 
in  which  Calvin  and  Beza  made  their  studies. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  he  leaned  toward 
Protestantism,  and  in  1535  he  had  to  flee  for 
his  life  to  Oeneva.  In  1559  he  returned  to 
France  as  pastor  to  the  Reformed  congrega- 
tion in  Paris,  and  in  1560  he  moved  to  Ifouen. 
After  the  massacre  of  Yossy,  March  1, 1562, 
the  Reformed  party  in  Rouen  took  possession 
of  the  city,  April  16,  but  Oct.  26  they  had  to 
surrender  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  Mar- 
lorat  was  condenmed  to  death.  Of  his  Navi 
Teetamenti  GathoUea  EoBpadtio,  Oeneva,  1561, 
one  part  was  translated  into  English,  London, 
1570,  and  another,  1588. 


Mamiz  (mar-neks),  Philipp  van,  baron  of 
St.  Aldegonde,  Dutdi  Calvimst ;  b.  at  Brus- 
sels, 1588 ;  d.  at  Leyden,  Dec.  15,  1598.  He 
was  thoroughly  educated  at  Geneva  and  else- 
where, and  imbibed  the  principles  of  Calvin 
alike  in  theology  and  politics.  Returning  to 
the  Low  Countries  in  1560,  he  took  an  active 
part  with  pen  and  sword  against  the  papal 
encroachments.  After  describing  in  Dutch 
and  Frencli  the  disturbances  at  Antwerp  in 
Aug.,  1566,  and  vainly  attempting  to  re-en- 
force Valenciennes,  he  escaped  to  Germany, 
and  served  the  elector-palatine  for  some  years. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  synods  of  Ant- 
werp, 1566,  Wesel,  1568,  and  Emden,  1571  ; 
became  intimate  with  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  wrote  the  popular  and  effective  William's 
Lay  :  head^  embassies  to  England,  1575-76, 
and  France,  1580  ;  was  involved  in  discredit 
by  the  duke  of  Anion's  misconduct.  1583, 
and  his  own  surrender  of  Antwerp  to  the 
prince  of  Parma,  1587.  After  this  he  lived 
in  retirement  till  the  states-general,  in  1596, 
appointed  him  to  translate  the  Scriptures  ;  he 
removed  to  Leyden,  1597,  where  the  task  was 
cut  short  by  death.  Among  his  works  are 
De  BiervcorjB  der  helige  roomecke  keerke,  a 
satire  on  Rome,  1569,  and  a  TraitS  du  Sacra- 
ment, 1599.  A  selection  in  8  vols. ,  by  Quinet, 
was  published,  1857-60,  and  a  volume  of  his 
theological  writmgs  in  1871.  His  life  has 
beeh  written  by  Prins,  Leyden,  1782;  W. 
Broes,  Amsterdam,  1888 ;  £.  Quinet,  Brus- 
sels, 1854 ;  J.  Van  Hare,  Harlem,  1854 ;  T. 
Juste,  Brussels,  1858;  Volkman,  Harlem, 
1875 ;  and  Alberdingk-Thijm,  Harlem,  1878. 

F.  M.  B. 

Maronittfs,  a  Christian  sect,  or  nation,  as 
they  prefer  to  call  themselves,  in  communion 
with  Rome,  but  holding  many  peculiarities 
of  ritual.  They  occupy  the  Lebanon  range 
for  about  56  square  miles,  reaching  from 
Tripoli  in  the  north  to  Tyre  and  even  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  on  the  south.  There  are  also  scat- 
tered members  of  the  sect  in  the  villages  of 
Syria,  in  Damascus,  and  even  in  Cyprus. 
They  number  all  told  probably  about  »)0,000 
souls.  They  are  an  agricultural  people. 
They  maintam  a  certain  independence  of  the 
Turkish  power.  Their  connection  with  Rome 
is  somewhat  loose,  but  there  are  not  wanting 
writers  who  claim  an  unbroken  orthodoxy 
for  their  people  from  the  beginning.  It  is, 
however,  scarcely  subject  to  doubt  that  they 
were  originally  Monothelites,  for  whatever 
their  origin  may  be,  whether  from  a  saint 
Maro,  who  lived  about  the  year  400,  or  from 
a  much  earlier  saint,  the  first  mention  of  their 
name,  whidi  is  by  writers  of  the  8th  century, 
designates  them  as  heretics,  and  they  are  soon 
identified  with  the  Monothelites.  The  Mar- 
onite  writers  of  later  times  themselves  ap- 
peal, in  refutation  of  this  view,  to  the  history 
of  their  alleged  founder,  John  Maro,  whom 
they  say  to  have  been  born  near  Antioch,  to 
have  been  educated  in  Constantinople,  to 
have  become  bishop  of  Botrus  in  676,  and  to 
have  converted  the  whole  range  of  Lebanon, 
Monophysites,  Monothelites,  etc.,  to  the  Ro- 
man faitn.  and  appointed  priests  and  bishops. 
Some  modem  writers  deny  that  there  is  even 
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an  atom  of  higtorical  truth  in  this  account. 
That  there  has  been  some  connection  with 
Monothelitism,  the  Maronites  themselves  do 
not  wholly  deny.  From  it  they  say  they  re- 
tamed  to  the  Homan  Church  in  11H2.  u  so, 
they  were  soon  estranged  again.  The  Roman 
Church  made  great  efforts  to  win  them  back 
after  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  1445.  Again, 
in  1596,  a  national  council  of  the  Maronites 
was  held,  and  after  the  concession  of  certain 
departures  from  the  Roman  customs— com- 
munion under  both  kinds,  marriage  of  priests, 
etc. — their  submission  to  the  papal  see  was 
obtained.  In  1736  another  national  council 
was  held,  and  here  the  Maronites  were  brought 
into  much  closer  connection  with  Rome. 
They  nominally  accepted  XheJUioque,  kneeling 
at  the  consecration  or  the  host,  the  Council  oi 
Trent  and  the  Roman  Catechism,  the  incor- 
poration of  a  prayer  for  the  pope  into  the 
iiturgv,  and  the  confirmation  of  their  patri- 
arch by  the  pope,  and  his  responsibility  to 
him.  The  pope  had  already,  in  1584,  founded 
the  Maronite  College  in  Rome.  In  recent 
years  they  have  been  en^ged  in  many  con- 
flicts with  the  Druses,  andin  1860.  in  particu- 
lar, their  violence  led  to  a  general  massacre 
of  Christians  in  that  region.  (See  Dandini's 
account  of  the  mission  of  1596  in  French 
translation.  Voyage  du  Mont  Lebanon,  Paris, 
1685,  also  Robinson's  Researches,  BibUotieca 
Sacra  for  1848,  and  Thomson,  in  the  Mission- 
ary Herald,  1845.)  F.  H.  F. 

BCarot  (ma-ro),  Olemant,  b.  at  Cahors, 
Central  France,  about  1497 ;  d.  at  Turin  in 
1544  ;  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Mar^e- 
rite  of  Valois  and  led  a  very  adventurous  life  ; 
always  in  favor  with  Francis  I.,  because  he 
was  a  spirited  poet,  and,  nevertheless,  always 
persecuted  because  he  was  a  Protestant.  He 
translated  the  Psalms  into  French  verses : 
first  part  in  1541,  and  second  part,  with  a 
preface  by  Calvin,  in  1648 ;  and  they  were 
sung  both  in  the  Reformed  churches  and  at 
the  French  court.  Beza  completed  the  trans- 
lation in  1560.  (See  his  life  by  Douen,  Paris, 
1878-79,  2  vols.) 

Marriage  and  Divorce.  Marriage  is  the 
inseparable  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman 
for  the  happiness  and  perpetuation  of  the 
human  race.  Its  origin  in  Paradise  is  re- 
corded in  Genesis  (ii.  18-24),  and  the  record 
was  confirmed  bv  our  Lord  (Mark  x.  2-9). 
This  record  implies  the  unity  of  man  and 
wife,  indissoluble  save  by  adultery  (Matt. 
xix.  9),  their  social  equality  and  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  wife  to  the  husband  as  the  head 
of  the  household  (Ephes.  v.  22-38,  1  Peter 
iii.  1-7).  Marriage  by  promj>tin^  parental 
love  and  the  sense  of  responsibilitv  secures 
proTision  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  and 
their  proper  training,  and  is  indispensable  to 
what  is  included  in  the  idea  of  home.  Polyg- 
amy appeared  first  among  the  descendants 
of  Cain  (Gkn.  iv.  19),  and  though  it  was  re- 
buked by  the  example  of  Noah  and  his  sons, 
it  prevailed,  nor  did  the  restrictions  Moses 
placed  upon  it  hinder  the  practice  from  con- 
tinuing up  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity.  But 
amouK  the  Hebrews  polygamy  was  never  so 
degrading  as  among   pagans,  a  distinction 


being  made  between  the  chief  wife  and  the 
secondary  wives,  and  the  rights  of  the  latter 
being  carefuUv  iguarded  (£z.  xxi.  10,  11). 
After  the  Captivitv  no  cases  of  polygamy  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  we  find 
earnest  warnings  against  mixed  marriages 
with  heathen  women.  Before  Christ's  advent 
there  had  arisen  among  some  a  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  marriage,  as  we  see  in  the  sect 
of  the  Essenes.  This  ascetic  view  reappeared 
in  the  Christian  Church,  and  from  an  early 
period  until  the  Reformation  the  unmarried 
state  was  held  to  be  the  more  honorable,  not- 
withstanding .the  example  of  apostles  and 
such  Scriptures  as  Col.  ii  l&-2d,  1  Tim.  iv. 
3,  Heb.  xlii.  4. 

The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  marry 
within  certain  specified  degrees  (Lev.  xviiL), 
the  prohibitions  being  based  on  moral  pro- 

Eriety,  social  expediency,  and  distinction  from 
eathen  practices.  They  do  not  appear  to 
,  have  existed  in  patriarchal  times.  For  a  pe- 
culiar case,  see  Leviratb.  The  priests  were 
expected  to  marr^,  and  the  priesthood  was 
perpetuated  only  m  priests*  sons  (Ex.  xxviii. 
1,  48).  The  high  priest  could  marry  only  a 
virgin,  nor  could  any  priest  marry  a  divorced 
woman  or  a  harlot  (Lev.  xxi.  18,  7).  An 
heiress  was  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  her 
own  tribe  (Num.  xxxvi.  5-9).  Jewish  parents 
were  accustomed  to  negotiate  marriages  for 
their  children,  without  regard  to  the  young 
folks'  wishes  (Gen.  xxiv.  3,  4),  as  is  still  the 
case  in  the  Orient.  Sometimes  the  bride- 
groom exercised  some  influence  in  the  choice, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  a  case  in  which  the 
consent  of  the  bride  was  asked.  *'  From  this 
humiliating  subjection  Christianity  alone  has 
succeeded  in  elevating  woman"  (Schaff). 

After  the  selection  of  the  bride  followed 
the  betrothal,  a  contract  made  under  oath, 
not,  however,  in  writine  until  after  the  Cap- 
tivity. The  marriage  dowry  was  given  not 
by  the  father  to  m&  daughter,  but  by  the 
suitor  to  the  parents  of  the  bride  (Gren.  xxix. 
80),  the  primitive  idea  being  that  the  bride 
was  bought  bv  money  or  by  service,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  and  Othniel. 
After  betrothal  the  bride  was  considered  a 
wife,  and  any  unfaithfulness  on  her  part 
adultery ;  yet  she  remained  in  her  parents' 
house,  and  all  communication  with  her  was 
carried  on  by  '  *  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom.  * ' 
When  the  wedding  was  to  take  place  the 
groom  came  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  arrayed 
m  festal  garments,  with  the  nuptial  turban  on 
his  head  (Ps.  xlv.  8,  Cant.  iv.  10,  11,  Isa.  Ixi. 
10),  and  with  a  number  of  his  friends,  "  the 
children  of  the  bride-chamber"  (Matt.  ix.  15). 
The  bride  was  veiled,  adorned  with  jewels 
and  the  bridal  chaplet,  and  surrounded  by 
her  maiden  friends  (tsa.  xlv.  18,  14,  Isa.  xlix. 
18,  Ixi.  10,  Rev.  xix.  8,  xxi.  2),  Then  in  a 
great  procession  with  torchlights  and  lamps 
(Matt.  XXV.  1-10)  he  carried  her  to  his  house, 
where  a  feast  was  prepared,  and  often  this 
feast  lasted  for  seven  days  (Judges  xiv.  17, 18). 
Throughout  the  Scriptures  the  marriage  feast 
and  marriage  have  given  rise  to  numerous 
figurative  and  typical  allusions,  the  point 
of  comparison  in  the  Old  Testament  being 
the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  his  covenant  peo- 
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pie,  and  in  the  New  that  of  Christ  to  his 
church. 

Christianity  gives  peculiar  sacredness  to  the 
dom^tic  tie ;  makes  true  love  its  basis,  and 
mutual  preference  of  each  other's  happiness 
its  rule,  and  even  likens  it  to  the  ineffable 
union  between  Christ  and  his  church  (£ph. 
V.  22-83).  Nowhere  is  woman  so  honored, 
happy,  and  useful  as  in  a  Christiaa  land  and 
a  Christian  home.  The  Holy  Spuit  describes 
marriage  as  honorable  in  all  (Heb.  ziii.  4),  and 
desiraUe,  unless  in  exceptional  cfvses  (Matt. 
six.  10-12,  1  Cor.  vii.  8,  26).  but  some 
branches  of  the  church  put  dishonor  upon  it 
by  extolling  celibacy  in  the  laity  and  forbid- 
dmg  marriage  to  the  clergy,  for  which  things 
there  is  no  excuse.  In  tne  Old  Testament  a 
large  famUv  was  deemed  an  honor  and  a 
blessing.  The  contrary  view  which  now  ob- 
tains, uat  children  are  an  evil  or  an  encum- 
brance, and  some  of  the  practices  to  which 
this  view  leads,  are  every  way  lamentable. 

Divorce  among  the  Jews  was  not  an  act  of 
the  civil  Judicature,  based  on  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  injured  party,  but  was  the  act 
of  the  husband  alone,  who  could  put  away 
his  wife  if  he  "  found  any  unseemly  thing  in 
her.'*  To  prevent  this  from  being  a  sudden 
caprice,  he  was  required  to  give  her  **  a  bill  of 
divorcement"  (Deut.  xxiv.  1-4),  a  written  and 
formal  document  stating  the  grounds  of  his 
action.  Bat  the  right  even  with  this  limita- 
tion was  so  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and 
design  of  marriage,  that  our  Lord  said  ex- 
pressly (Matt.  xix.  8)  that  it  was  tolerated 
simply  because  of  their  *'  hardness  of  heart." 
That  IS,  considering  the  state  of  society  then 
and  the  harshness  of  the  race,  it  was  better 
for  the  wife  on  the  whole  that  this  liberty  of 
divorce  should  be*  allowed,  seeing  that  with- 
out it  she  would  sufter  more  severely  in  other 
ways.  Christianity,  however,  has  made  a 
great  change,  our  Lord  admitting  only  one 
sufficient  reason  for  a  divorce— viz.,  adultery, 
and  adding  (Matt.  xix.  9),  "  And  he  that  mar- 
rieth  her  when  she  is  put  away  committeth 
adultery.*'  It  is  generally  considered  that 
to  this  cause  stated  by  the  Saviour,  the  apos- 
tle has  added  another  in  the  case  where  a 
Christian  convert  has  a  wife  still  an  unbe- 
liever (1  Cor.  viL  11-15) ;  he  is  not  to  sepa- 
rate from  her  if  she  will  remain  with  him  ; 
but  if  she  will  depart,  he  Is  not  '*  under  bond- 
age," a  very  strong  expression  to  denote  the 
state  of  one  still  held  by  a  tie  which  the  other 
party  repudiates.  But  apart  from  the  occur- 
rence of  adultery  or  final  desertion  the  Scrip- 
tures gave  no  warrant  for  allowing  the  disso- 
lution of  the  marriage  bond.  A  mere  sepa- 
ration from  bed  and  board,  the  living  apart, 
but  without  liberty  for  either  to  marry  an- 
other, is  proper  enough  under  certain  circum- 
stances ;  only  these  should  be  very  clearly 
established  to  Justify  the  parties  in  pursuing 
a  course  so  liable  to  lead  to  evil  results. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  divorces  are 
not  allowed  in  any  case,  but  there  are  numer- 
ous circumstances  which  enable  the  authori- 
ties to  pronounce  a  marriage  void  ah  initio. 
Marriage  being  in  the  church's  view  a  sacra- 
ment, entire  control  of  it  is  claimed  by  its 
heads,  who  look  with  great  disfavor  upon 


what  is  called  civil  marriage.  Protestant 
churches  and  states  have  varied  much  in  their 
views.  In  Europe  all  matters  connected  with 
marriage  and  divorce  are  under  the  control 
of  the  state.  The  same  is  true  in  America, 
the  law  varying  in  almost  every  state  of  the 
Union.  In  South  Carolina  a  divorce  has 
never  been  granted.  In  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  it  is  allowed  only  in  case  of  adultery. 
In  other  states  for  a  number  of  causes  which 
are  sx)ecifled,  and  in  one  whenever  the  Judge 
thinks  that  the  happiness  of  the  marriage  re- 
lation requres  it  (!).  There  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing among  Jurists  and  moralists  that  divorce 
laws  should  be  more  strict  in  theory  and  ap- 
plication, seeing  that  the  number  of  divorces 
has  increased  so  much  of  late  years.  This 
cannot  go  on  without  undermining  the  whole 
social  system.  Marriage  is  a  life  union,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  such  to  obtain  its  full 
benefits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  New  Testament  law  in  some 
cases  would  work  great  hardship,  but  this 
ought  to  be  cheerful^^  endured  in  view  of  the 
vast  evil  of  making  the  marriage  contract  to 
read  "  as  long  as  we  agree"  instead  of  ''  until 
death  do  us  part."  T.  W.  C. 

Marrow  Oontrovmy,  The,  thus  called 
after  the  book  which  caused  it,  The  Mc^rrow 
of  Modem  Ditinity,  by  Edward  Fisher,  of 
Oxford,  1644.  The  book  was  reprinted  in 
Scotland  in  1718.  and  soon  became  very  popu- 
lar. But  in  1719  it  was  directly  attacked  in 
the  sermon  opening  the  Synod  of  Fife,  and  in 
1720  it  was  formally  conaemned  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Then  its  admirers,  "the 
Marrow  men,"  drew  up  a  "  representation." 
subscribed  to  by  12  pastors,  and  denouncing 
the  verdict ;  and  in  1722  these  "  representers" 
were  summoned  before  the  G^eral  Assembly. 
As  the  assembly,  however,  felt  that  it  was 
not  supported  by  the  church  in  general,  the 
question  was  quietly  dropped  ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple at  issue  in  this  controversy  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  which  finally  caused 
the  secession  of  1784. 

Marsdan,  Samuel,  apOjstle  of  New  Zealand ; 
b.  in  England,  1764 ;  a.  in  Australia,  May  12, 
1838.  At  first  a  Wesleyan  and  a  tradesman 
in  Leeds,  he  studied  at  St.  Joseph's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1794  went  to  Australia  as 
chaplain  to  the  penal  colony  at  Paramatta, 
near  Sydney ;  here  he  trained  the  convicts  on 
a  model  farm.  In  1809  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land for  help  to  found  a  mission  to  the  Maoris. 
Three  laymen  Joined  him  ;  he  bought  a  ves- 
sel, and  began  his  work  in  New  Zealand, 
which  thenceforth  he  often  visited  in  person. 
His  labors  were  attended  with  the  happiest 
results  in  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the 
island.  (See  C.  M.  Yonge's  Pianeere  and 
Fbunders,  pp.  216-40.)  F.  M.  B. 


I*  Bill,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  court  of 
Areopagus,  a  rocky  height  in  Athens  opposite 
the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis.  Here  Paul 
delivered  his  famous  address  to  the  men  of 
Athens  (Acts  xvii.  19-84).  T.  W.  C. 

BCardL  Berbert,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  18—), 
bishop  of  Peterborough ;  b.  at  Favetsham, 
Kent,  45  m.  s.e.  of  London,  Dec.  10,  1757 ; 
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d.  at  Peterborough,  81  m.  n.  of  London,  May 
1,  1889.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  became  a  fellow,  1782  ; 
stud^  further  at  Gdttingen  and  Leipzig,  and 
by  Qerman  pamphlets  won  notice  and  a  pen- 
sion at  home  ;  translated  Michaelis'  Introdue- 
iion  to  the  New  Testament,  London,  1792- 
1801,  4  vols.  ;  became  Lady  Marearet  profes- 
sor of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  1807,  and  lec- 
tured in  Engnsh  instead  of  Latin  ;  bishop  of 
Llandaff,  1816,  and  of  Peterborough,  1819. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  theologians  of  his  day, 
and  active  in  polemics  against  Rome  and 
Qeneva.  Among  his  works  are :  Authenticity 
cf  the  Five  Booke  of  Moeee,  London,  1792  ; 
Gritidem  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
1828  ;  Authenticity  and  Credibility  of  the  Neu> 
Testament,  Camfondge,  1840.  F.  M.  B. 

Marshall,  Stephen,  Presbyterian ;  b.  at 
Godmanchester,  near  Huntingdon,  59  m.  n. 
by  w.  of  London,  date  not  known  ;  d.  in 
iJondon,  1655.  He  studied  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  was  settled  at  Wethers- 
fldd  and  at  Finchingfield,  in  Essex,  till 
silenced  by  Laud  ;  lecturer  at  St.  Margao^t's, 
Westminster,  1640.  With  the  rise  of  the 
popular  party  he  came  to  the  front ;  was 
prominent  in  the  Smectynmuan  controversy, 
1641 ;  a  leading  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  1648,  and  accounted  the  greatest 
preacher  of  his  time.  He  was  active  in  politi- 
cal affairs,  and  repeatedly  a  commissioner  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  His  body  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  disinterred,  1660. 
He  published  many  sermons  and  A  Ikfenee 
of  infant  Baptism,  London,  1646.  His  life 
appeared,  1680.  P.  M.  B. 

Manhman,  Joahoa.  D.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity, 1811),  Baptist  missionary  ;  b.  at  West- 
bury  Leigh,  Wiltshire,  98  m.  w.  of  London, 
April  20,  1768 ;  d.  at  Serampore,  India,  Dec. 
5, 1887.  He  was  a  weaver  till  1794,  and  then 
a  teacher  at  Bristol,  but  always  an  indefatiga- 
ble student.  In  1799  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  sent  him  to  India,  where  he  labored 
40  years  with  eminent  success,  establishing  in 
18()<)  schools,  which  brought  revenue  to  the 
mission,  and  in  1818  a  college.  His  talent 
for  lanffua^  bore  abundant  fruit ;  he  was 
able  to  begin  preaching  in  Bengali  as  early  as 
Oct.  1,  1800 ;  with  the  aid  of  his  colleagues 
he  prepared  dictionaries  of  that  tongue  and 
of  Uie  Mahratta,  besides  a  Sanscrit  jyp^mmnr 
and  a  native  newspaper  and  periodical.  He 
edited  The  Friend  of  India  as  a  monthly 
from  1818,  and  as  a  Quarterly  from  1820. 
Not  content  with  these  labors,  ne  turned  his 
attention  to  Chinese,  in  1806,  and  published 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Characters  and  Sounds 
of  the  Chinese  Language,  1809  ;  The  Works 
of  Confucius,  Containing  the  Original  lext, 
with  a  Translation,  1811 ;  Clatds  ainica  ;  or. 
Key  to  the  Chinese  Language,  1814.  He  also 
wrote  a  Defence  of  the  Deity  and  Atonement 
of  Jesus  Christ,  1822,  in  answer  to  Rammohun 
Hov.  His  influence  secured  the  sympathy 
and  protection  of  Hastings,  Bentinck,  and 
other  governors  for  Serampore.  His  visit  to 
England,  1826-29,  and  his  later  years  were 
<;mbittered  by  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the 
missionary  society,  which  sought  to  gain  i>08- 


session  of  the  large  mission  property  acquired 
by  him  and  his  colleagues.  After  Caret's 
death,  in  1884,  he  became  broken  in  bodily 
and  mental  health.  One  of  his  daughters  was 
the  wife  of  €l^neral  Havelock.  (See  J.  C 
Marshman's  Life  and  Times  of  Carey,  Marsh' 
man,  and  Ward,  London,  1859.  2  vols.) 

F.  M.  B. 

Maniliua  of  Padna,  b.  between  1270  and 
1^0;  d.  about  1842.  He  occupied  various 
important  positions ;  was  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  in  1812,  physician  to  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  Lewis  lY.,  and  under  him  pa- 
pal vicar  in  Rome.  His  principal  importance 
arises  from  the  treatise  he  wrote,  entitled  De- 
fensor Pads  (Basel,  1522,  Frankfort,  1592), 
against  the  secular  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
Church,  which  rests  upon  the  thought  that 
Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church,  and  the 
Bible  the  only  source  of  doctrine,  thus  antici- 
pating the  Protestant  Reformation  long  before 
the  Keforming  Councils.  (See  Lechler's 
Wielif,)  F.  H.  F. 

Martene  (mar-tan),  Bdmond,  b.  at  St.  Jean. 
de-Losne,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  Dec.  22, 
1654 ;  d.  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres, 
Paris,  June  20, 1789 ;  entered  the  Benedictine 
congregation  of  St.  Maur ;  worked  under  and 
together  with  d'Achery  and  Mabillon,  and 
edited  TTiesaurus  Novus  Anecdotorum,  Paris, 
1717,  5  vols.  fol. ;  Veterum  Scriptorum  Ampl. 
CoUectio,  Paris,  1724-88,  9  vols.  foL 

Blartensen.  Bans  Xiasaen,  Lie.  Theol.  (Co- 
penhagen, 1887),  D.D.  (Kiel,  1840),  Lutheran 
bishop ;  b.  at  Flensburg,  in  the  duchy  of 
Sleswick,  Aug.  19,  1808  ;  d.  in  Copenhagen, 
Feb.  8,  1884.  He  studied  theology  and  phi- 
losophy in  Copenhagen,  1827-82  ;  travelled, 
188^6 ;  began  to  lecture  on  j^hilosophy  in 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1888 ;  wa« 
appointed  professor  of  theology  in  1840,  and 
became  bisliop  of  Sealand — that  is,  primate 
of  the  Danish  Church  in  1854.  He  grew  up 
and  developed  in  close  contact  with,  and  yet 
entirely  independent  of  the  various  move- 
ments in  the  Danish  Church  and  their  rep- 
resentatives— Mynster,  Clausen,  Grundtvig, 
etc.— and,  though  he  never  became  a  leader 
himself  of  any  party,  he  brought  into  the 
Danish  Church  a  strong  but  thoroughly  di- 
gested influence  from  Hegel  and  Schelling  on 
the  one  side,  and  Fr.  BaiSer  and  the  mystics 
on  the  other,  which  leavened  its  whole  life. 
His  first  lectures  in  the  university  created 
great  enthusiasm,  the  natural  resmt  of  the 
novelty  of  his  standpoint  and  the  charm  of 
his  talent.  Later  on  he  met  with  sharp  op- 
position on  account  of  the  delusiveness  of  this 
very  standpoint,  it  was  said,  and  the  danger 
of  his  talent.  But  neither  the  one  circum- 
stance nor  the  other  seems  to  have  had  any 
effect  upon  him  personally.  In  his  quiet  and 
reserved  way  he  continued,  uninterrupted  and 
undisturbed,  to  unfold  his  ideas,  and  as  he 
reached  onward  the  attention  widened  and 
deepened  around  him. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  renresenta- 
tives  of  what  is  called  speculative  theology. 
A  natural  and  inborn  opposition  between 
faith  and  science,  theology  and  phflosophy. 
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he  abflolutely  denied,  and  where  a  discrepancy 
actually  occurred,  he  presupposed  a  mistake, 
an  error  as  its  origin.  Science,  he  said,  can 
never  reach  a  complete,  all-encompassing  con- 
ception of  existence,  of  nature  and  hfitorr, 
unless  it  starts  from  the  divine  revelation  m 
Holy  Scripture  as  its  centre  and  faith,  though 
in  its  innermost  kernel  a  simple  movement  of 
consdenoe ;  the  relation  between  Qod  and 
man  feels  itself  with  necessity  driven  toward 
a  scientific  and  systematic  demonstration  of 
its  contents.  But  Holy  Scripture  is  and  must 
always  remain  the  authoritative  guide  and 
absolute  norm  for  such  a  demonstration,  and, 
in  spite  of  its  many  resplendent  novelties  in 
details,  his  Dogmatiea,  published  in  Danish  in 
1849,  and  afterward  in  two  German  trans- 
lations, keeps  strictly  within  the  pale  of  the 
doctrinal  system  of  tne  old  Lutheran  Church. 
In  Denmark  this  book  and  the  standpoint  it 
lepresentB,  this  complete  union  between  faith 
and  science,  between  theolojgy  and  philoso- 
phy, and  the  speculative  principle  on  which 
It  was  founded,  was  vehemently  attacked  by 
S6ren  Kierkegaard,  to  whom  every  and  any 
scientific  conception  was  utterly  indifferent, 
as  it  has  and  can  have  no  bearmg  whatsoever 
upon  man's  relation  to  Qod,  and  by  Rasmus 
liielsen,  who  protested  that  it  was  not  the 
onion,  but.  on  the  contrary,  the  opposition 
between  faith  and  science  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  human  consciousness  to  hold 
them  both  by  the  same  grip.  But  upon  Mar- 
tensen  those  attacks,  continued  through  years, 
seem  to  have  made  only  a  very  slight  impres- 
sion. 

With  his  speculative  standpoint  he  con- 
nected several  elements  of  mysticism  and  the- 
osoj^y.  While  travelling  as  a  young  man 
in  Qermany  he  studied  the  mystics  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  the  result  of  those  studies 
was  the  publication,  in  1840,  of  his  MeUter 
Eckari,  translated  into  (German  in  1842.  They 
are  also  quite  conspicuous  in  his  Dogmatics, 
in  his  idea  of  Christ  as  the  new  Adam,  whose 
apparition  is  not  only  of  spiritual  but  also  of 
cosmic  import ;  of  the  miracle  as  the  key  to 
the  last  understanding  of  nature  ;  of  the  effect 
of  the  sacraments  on  the  natural  part  of  man 
as  building  up  within  him  the  body  of  resur- 
rection, etc.  And  they  are  even  recognizable 
in  his  last  great  work.  Christian  Ethics,  1871- 
78,  8  vols.,  immediately  translated  into  Ger- 
man, and  often  reprinted,  more  especially  in 
vol.  2,  Individual  Ethics.  The  thcosopmcal 
elements  developed  later,  under  the  influence 
of  Schelling's  last  writing,  though  he  received 
the  first  impulse  in  that  direction  from  Baader. 
They  are  principally  met  with  in  his  Faith 
and  Science,  published  in  1867  against  Rasmus 
Nielsen,  translated  into  German  in  Jahrbficfier 
JUrdeutsche  Theologie,  xiv.,  1869,  and  Jakob 
B&htne,  1881.  translated  hito  German.  1882  ; 
in  his  development  of  the  lo^cal,  physical, 
and  ethical  idea  of  God  ;  in  his  idea  of  the 
glory  of  God  as  the  uncreated  heavens,  etc. 
His  mysticism  and  theosophy  were,  however, 
very  far  from  drawing  him  away  from 
the  world  in  which  he  lived.  On  the  con- 
trary, some  of  the  best  things  which  came 
from  his  pen  are  a  number  of  memoirs  on 
Mynster,  Grundtvig,  Rasmus  Nielsen,  etc.. 


not  seldom  of  a  polemical  character,  and  al- 
ways intended  for  some  practical,  instantane- 
ous effect.  By  the  sharp.  Just,  and  noble  light 
which  they  throw  both  on  persons  and  prob- 
lems they  have  proved  in^uable  contribu- 
tions to  Danish  culture.  Of  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar character  are  also  his  sermons,  of  which 
he  published  several  collections ;  they  are 
more  contemplative  than  stirring,  they  in- 
struct without  exciting.  Shortly  before  he 
died  he  published  his  autobiography,  also 
translated  into  German,  Aus  ineinen  Lehen, 
1888.  (Condensed  translation  of  the  article 
of  P.  Madsen  in  supplement  to  2d  ed.  of  Her- 
zog,  liealencyklopddic,) 

In  English  have  appeared  of  Martensen's 
works  his  Christian  Ihginatics,  Edinburgh, 
1866  ;  Christian  Ethics,  187»-82,  8  vols.  ;  hi 
German,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  his 
corr^pondence  with  Dorner,  Britfteechsel^ 
Berlin,  1888, 2  vols.  C.  P. 

BCartha,  sister  of  Lazarus  and  Mary  of 
Bethany.  Unlike  her  sister  in  temperament^ 
she  was  a  devoted  friend  of  Christ  and  be- 
loved by  him  (John  xi.  5^,  nor  does  his  gentle 
reproof  (Luke  x.  88-42)  imply  that  she  was  a 
stijmger  to  renewing  grace.  T.  W.  C. 

BCartin,  popes  of  that  name.  1.  Pope  649 
to  658.  He  was  born  in  Todi  in  Umbria.  He 
did  not  wait  for  the  imperial  confirmation  of 
his  election  before  consecration,  for  which  the 
emperor  sent  an  army  against  him.  He  was 
finally  taken  and  brought  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  treated  with  sreat  cruelty,  and 
at  last  banished  to  Cherson,  Slarch,  655,  where 
he  died  the  foUowhig  Sept.  16.  2  and  8.  The 
popes  Bflaxlnus  I.  and  u.  are  reckoned  under 
the  name  of  Martin  also  in  some  catalogues. 
The  dates  of  their  pontificates  are,  respectively, 
882-84  and  942-46.  4.  Pope  1281-85.  ffl^ 
men  de  Brlon,  b.  in  Touraine ;  was  made  car- 
dinal in  1261,  and  performed  several  diplo- 
matic missions  in  France.  Elected  pope,  he 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  Charles  of  An- 
ion, for  the  sake  of  whose  interests  in  Greece 
he  excommunicated  the  Greek  emperor,  and 
thus  broke  up  the  efforts  which  Nicholas  III. 
had  made  for  the  reunion  of  the  two  churches. 
5.  Pope  1417-81.  Oddo.  Oolonna,  as  cardi- 
nal, had  had  the  appeal  of  Hus  against  the 
order  to  burn  Wiclu  s  writings  and  to  cease 
preaching  in  chapels  to  examine,  and  had  re- 
ported unfavorably  upon  it.  At  the  Council 
of  Constance,  after  the  8  existing  popes  had 
all  been  deposed,  he  was  elected  pope,  before 
any  steps  had  been  taken  to  reform  the 
church.  Martin  appointed  a  commission  for 
that  ostensible  purpose,  but  his  measures  were 
really  hostile  to  the  effort,  and  nothing  came 
of  it.  He  stirred  up  repeated  crusades  against 
the  Hussites.  He  finally  called  the  council 
promised  at  Constance  to  meet  at  Pavia,  and 
opened  it  in  1428,  but  transferred  it  to  Siena, 
and  dissolved  ir  in  1424.  He  also  called  the 
Council' of  Basel,  but  did  not  live  to  see  it 
assemble,  dying  Feb.  20,  1481.       F.  H.  F. 

Martin  of  Braga.  or  IXimla,  b.  in  Pan- 
nonia(now  Hungary),  about  510  ;  d.  at  Braga, 
Portugal,  85  m.  n.e.  of  Oporto,  about  686  ;  be- 
came a  monk  ;  travellea  in  the  East,  where 
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he  acquired  neat  learning,  and  went  from 
tile  H0I7  liana  to  Spain,  where  he  labored  to 
convert  the  half-paffan,  half-Arian  Sueves  of 
Gallida ;  founded  the  monastery  of  Dumium, 
and  was  made  archbishop  of  Braga  by  King 
Theodemir,  559-70.  His  works  are  partly 
canonical,  GMecHo  orientaUum  eananum  or 
Oapitula  Martini  (Mansi,  C&n.  Coll,  ix.);  part- 
ly ethical,  FormtUa  honeskB  vita,  LibeUu*  de 
fnoribtis.  Be  superbia,  De  iiri,  etc.  Some  of 
the  latter  have  been  often  reprinted  as  works 
of  Seneca.  (See  Haase  in  his  edition  of  Sene- 
oa*s  works,  Leipzig,  1852.  See  Gams,  Kirch- 
engeecMehte  Spani&ns,  ii.)  C.  P. 

Martin  of  Toon,  b.  at  Sabarla,  Pannonia, 
819 ;  d.  at  Candes,  Gteul,  400.  His  parents 
were  pagans,  but  he  became  a  catechumen 
when  10  years  old,  and  was  baptized  in  his 
18th  year.  Etis  father  was  a  tribumis  militum, 
and  compelled  him  to  enter  the  army,  and  he 
served  in  Gaul  until  he  was  21,  when  he  left 
the  army  ;  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Hilary 
of  Poitiers,  and  took  up  an  ascetic  life.  After 
a  visit  to  his  home  and  a  short  stay  at  Milan 
he  settled  near  Poitiers  as  a  hermit ;  other 
hermits  joined  him,  and  a  monastic  institu- 
tion, the  oldest  in  Gaul,  mofuuterium  Locoeia- 
geriM,  Ligug6,  was  formed.  In  875  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Tours,  but  he  continued  to 
live  as  a  monk,  and  founded  Marmontier. 
As  a  bishop  he  took  no  part  in  the  theological 
controversies  of  the  time,  and  he  has  written 
nothing  ;  he  addressed  himself  exclusively  to 
the  pagans,  and  he  has  done  more  for  the 
Christianization  of  Gaul  than  anv  other  single 
man.  His  life  became  a  legend  even  before 
he  died.  It  was  written  by  Sulpicius  Seve- 
rus,  a  pupil  of  his,  and  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
and  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  France.  (See 
Chamard,  Saint  Martin^  Paris,  1878.) 

Martin,  William  Alexander  Parsons,  D.  D. 
(Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  1860),  LL.D. 
(University  of  New  York,  1870),  Presbyte- 
rian ;  b.  at  Livonia.  Ind.,  April  10,  1827 ; 
graduated  at  the  State  University  at  Bloom- 
fngton,  Ind.,  and  at  the  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  New  Albany  ;  was  mis- 
sionarv  at  Ningpo,  1850-60.  and  in  Peking, 
1863-68 ;  became  president  of  the  Imperial 
Tung  wen  CoUe^  of  Peking  in  1869,  and  was 
made  a  mandann  in  1885.  He  has  written  in 
English.  The  Chinese,  London,  1880,  New 
York,  1881,  etc.,  and  in  Chinese,  Evidencee 
of  Chrietianity,  which  has  also  been  trans- 
lated into  Japanese,  etc.  He  has  also  trans- 
lated works  of  Wheaton,  Woolsey,  Blunt- 
schli,  etc.,  into  Chinese. 

Martin    Marprelate    Oontro^ersy,    Hie, 

thus  called  after  the  pseudonym  under  which 
was  printed,  in  15^-89,  a  series  of  seven 
tracts,  which  attacked  the  prelacv  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Church  with  great  vigor  ana  wit.  Their 
circulation  was  very  wide  and  the  controversy 
they  caused,  very  angry,  but  their  authorship 
was  never  discoverea  :  bv  some  it  is  ascribed 
to  Henry  Barrowe,  by  others  to  the  Jesuits. 

BCartinean,  Jamea,  LL.D.  (Harvard  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Mass..  1872),  Th.D.  (Ley- 


den,  Holland,  1875),  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land,  1884),  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  Norwich,  Eng., 
April  21,  1805  ;  a  younger  brother  of  Harriet 
Martineau ;  was  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Manchester  New  College,  London,  1857-85, 
and  minister  of  Little-Portland-8t.  Chapel, 
185(^72,  and  wrote  The  Rationale  of  ReUg- 
ioue  Enquiry,  London,  1886,  4th  ed.,  1858  ; 
UnUarianiem  Defended,  1839 ;  Hymns,  1840, 
28d  ed.,  1885;  I^fpea  of  Ethical  Theory, 
1885,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1886 ;  A  Study  of  &- 
ligion,  1888,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1889 ;  The  Beat 
of  Authority  in  Religion,  18S0. 

BCartyn,  Henry,  missionaiy  ;  b.  at  Truro, 
Cornwall,  Enff.,  Feb.  18,  1781 ;  d.  at  Tokat, 
Persia,  Oct.  16,  1812.    He  was  educated  at  a 

frammar  school  at  Trufo.  1788-97,  and  at  St. 
ohn's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
senior  wrangler.  1801,  and  fellow,  1802. 
Becoming  a  disciple  of  Simeon,  he  served  aa 
his  curate,  1808-5,  and  set  his  heart  on  the 
foreign  work.  In  July,  1805,  he  sailed  as  a 
chaplain  of  the  East  India  Company  for  Cal- 
cutta, which  he  reached  April  21.  He  was 
stationed  at  Dinapore  from  Oct.,  1806.  to 
April,  1809,  and  then  at  Cawnpore,  where  be 
preached  to  the  heathen  *'  amid  groans,  hiss- 
ings, curses,  blasphemies,  and  threateniugs, " 
trusting  that  God  "  might  design  by  his  pa- 
tience and  continuance  in  the  work  to  encour- 
age other  missionaries."  Meantime  his  lin- 
guistic  talents  were  diligently  exercised.  He 
ad  finished,  in  Feb..  1807,  a  translation  of 
Sart  of  the  Prayer-Book  into  Hindustani,  and 
1  March,  1808,  one  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  now  made  a  Persian  version,  but  the  work 
required  revision  ;  his  health,  never  strong, 
was  failing,  and  his  physician  ordered  a  voy- 
age ;  so  he  sailed  for  Persia  in  1811,  mean* 
ing  to  go  also  to  Arabia  and  translate  the 
New  Testament  into  Arabic.  At  Shiraz  he 
revised  his  Persian  Testament,  made  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms,  and  engaged  in  disputa- 
tion with  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Arme- 
nians. Thence  he  went  to  Tebriz  to  lay  his 
translation  before  the  Shah.  The  loumey 
and  further  discussions  prostrated  him,  and 
he  turned  toward  Constantinople,  Sept.  12, 
seeking  escape  to  a  milder  climate,  but  died 
on  the  way  among  strangers.  His  fervid  and 
devoted  spirit  have  endeared  his  memory  to 
multitudes  ;  Ward  called  him  the  most  suc- 
cessful missionary  who  had  then  visited  India. 
His  posthumous  publications  were  XX  Ser* 
mona ;  Controvereial  Tracte  on  Chrxetianity 
and  Mohammedanism,  edited  by  Dr.  S.  Lee, 
Cambridge.  1824 ;  JoumaU  and  Letters,  edited 
by  8.  Wuberf  orce,  London,  1887, 2  vols.  His 
life  was  written  by  J.  Sargent,  London,  1819, 
and  again  by  C.  D.  Bell,  New  York.  1881,  and 
J.  Hall,  Philadelphia,  1888.  F.  M.  B. 

Mart3rr  (a  toitness)  occurs  thrice  in  the 
New  Testament  (Acts  zxii.  20,  Rev.  ii.  18, 
xvii.  6).  In  other  places  the  Greek  word  is 
rendered  '*  witness"  (Matt,  xviii.  16.  Luke 
xxiv.  48),  which  is  its  original  meaning. 
After  the  apostolic  age  it  came  to  denote,  as 
it  now  does,  a  witness  who  seals  his  testimony 
with  his  blood.  ''  The  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs" is  one  of  the  most  precious  poMessions 
of  the  Christian  Church.  T.  W.  C. 
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MutyrcHoffixan  is  a  list  of  martyrs,  with 
notices  about  their  lives  and  death.  Jerome 
is  said  to  have  made  such  a  compilation,  but 
the  fragments  of  it  now  in  existence  seem  to 
belong  to  a  later  date.  There  is  one  from  the 
7th  century  by  Bede,  several  from  the  8th  by 
Rhabanus  Maurus,  Ado  of  Vienne,  and  after 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  they  became  very 
frequent.  Generally  they  were  confined  to  the 
martyrs  of  one  place  or  one  country,  but  in^l686 
Biztus  y .  charged  Baronins  with  the  compila- 
tion of  a  Martyrologium  Universale,     C.  P. 

Martyrs,  The  Forty,  were  40  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  army  stationed  at  Sebaste,  in  Ar- 
menia, during  the  winter  of  S20,  who,  be- 
cause they  were  Clmstians  and  would  not 
offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  were  placed  naked 
on  a  poad  covered  with  ice  and  kept  there  the 
whole  night,  after  which  their  corpses  were 
burned.  Basil  of  Csesarea,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Chrysostom,  and  others  often  allude  to  the 
event  in  their  homilies. 


r,  the  Miriam  of  the  Hebrews.  1 .  The 
mother  of  our  Lord,  * '  blessed  among  women , ' ' 
was  of  the  lineage  of  David.  Amr  the  re- 
turn from  Egypt  she  is  mentioned  only  five 
times  in  the  sacred  history — at  Christ's  appear- 
ance in  the  temple  (Luke  ii.  48),  the  marriage 
in  Cana  (John  h.  8),  the  attempt  to  speak  with 
Jesus  while  he  was  teaching  (Matt.  xii.  46),  at 
the  crucifixion  (John  xix.  2ff),  and  with  the 
disciples  after  the  ascension  (Acts  i.  14). 
Thenceforth  no  reference  or  allusion  is  made 
to  her.  The  legends  which  have  clustered 
around  her  name  are  all  fabulous  and  of  in- 
turiotts  tendency.  2.  The  mother  of  John 
Mark  and  aunt  of  Barnabas  (Acts  xii.  12,  Col. 
iv.  10),  a  godly  woman  residing  in  Jerusalem, 
at  whose  house  the  disciples  were  met  the 
night  of  Peter's  miraculous  deliverance.  8. 
The  wife  of  Alphseus  or  Clopas,  and  mother 
of  James  the  Jess  and  Joses  (Matt,  xxvii.  56, 
61,  Mark  xv.  40,  Luke  xxiv.  10,  John  xix. 
25).  She  believed  early  on  Jesus  Christ,  ac- 
companied him  on  some  of  his  joumevs,  fol- 
low^ him  to  Calvary,  and  was  wuh  his 
mother  at  the  foot  or  the  cross.  She  was 
present  at  his  burial,  was  among  those  who 
went  to  embalm  him,  and  among  the  earliest 
to  receive  the  news  of  his  resurrection,  and 
while  ^inff  to  tell  the  news  met  the  Lord  and 
worshipped  him.  4.  The  sister  of  Lazarus 
and  Martha,  a  devoted  disciple  of  our  Lord, 
who  said  she  had  chosen  the  good  part  which 
should  not  be  taken  from  her  (Luke  x.  41, 
42).  Contemplative,  confiding,  and  affection- 
ate, it  was  her  loy  to  sit  at  the  Master's  feet. 
She  anointed  his  feet  with  precious  spikenard 
(John  xii.  8)  and  received  an  encomium  yet 
more  precious  (Matt.  xxvi.  10,  18).  5.  Mary 
Magdalene  or  of  Magdala  on  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee. There  is  no  ground  for  the  common 
opinion  that  she  was  an  unchaste  woman. 
Relieved  by  Christ  of  a  demoniacal  possession, 
she  became  his  faithful  follower  (liUke  vlii. 
2,  8),  and  showed  her  attachment  to  him  and 
his  cause  to  the  very  end.  Last  at  his  cross 
and  earliest  at  his  grave,  she  was  the  first  to 
whom  the  risen  Redeemer  appeared,  and  his 
conversation  with  her  (John  xx.  11-18)  is  won- 
derfully pathetk;  and  touching.    T.  W.  C. 


'•da,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  south  of  Engedi,  built  by  Jona- 
than Maocabeeus  and  strengthened  b^  Herod 
the  Great.  It  was  captured  by  Flavius  Silva 
in  the  Jewish  war,  but  the  whole  garrison, 
women  and  all,  killed  themselves  before  he 
entered.  T.  W.  C. 

Mason,  Francis,  D.I).  (Brown  University, 
1858),  Baptist  missionary  ;  b.  at  York,  £ng., 
April  2,  1799 ;  d.  at  Rangoon,  Burman, 
llforch  8,  1874.  Coming  to  America,  1818. 
he  worked  as  a  shoemaker  for  9  years  ;  en- 
tered Newton  Theological  Institution,  1827, 
and  sailed  for  Bummh,  1880,  succeeding 
G.  D.  Boardman  at  Tavoy.  Here  he  trans- 
lated  the  Scriptures  into  two  native  dialects, 
and  conducted  a  training  school  for  native 
teachers.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Toun^oo, 
and  in  1854-56  visited  England  and  America. 
He  published  a  Pali  grammar  and  vocabulary, 
and  in  Karen  Tfte  Bayinge  of  the  Eldere,  a 
monthly  paper,  etc.,  and  in  English  Tenas- 
terim,  Rangoon,  1852,  enlarged  as  Buitnah, 
iU  People  and  Natural  Pfwluets,  1865,  and 
several  memoirs,  among  them  an  autobiog- 
raphy, Story  of  a  Wor&ngman'e  Life,  New 
York,  1870.  P.  M.  B. 

Mason,  John  Blitohell,  D.D.  (University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1804),  Presbyterian ;  b.  in 
New  Yoik,  March  19,  1770 ;  d.  there,  Dec. 
26, 1829.  He  graduated  at  Columbia,  1789,  and 
studied  divmity  at  Edinburgh,  1791-92  ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  associate  Reformed  pastor 
in  New  York,  1793-1810 ;  published  Lettenon 
FreqtLent  Communion,  New  York,  1798 ;  was 
founder  and  professor  of  the  first  theological 
seminary  in  America,  1805  ;  edited  and  mainly 
wrote  The  Christian  Jfagaxine,  1807-10,  con- 
ducting a  controversy  with  Bishop  Hobart ; 
provost  of  Columbia  College,  1811-16 ;  a 
founder  of  the  American  Bible  6ociet^%  1816, 
and  its  first  foreign  secretary ;  presfdent  of 
Dickinson  College,  1821-24.     In  1810-12  he 

fathered  a  new  congregation  in  Murray 
treet ;  accused  of  afflUatrng  with  Presbyte- 
rians, he  defended  his  position  in  A  Flea  for 
JSaeramental  Communion  on  Catholic  Prin- 
ciples, 1816,  and  hi  1822  Joined  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  was  a  man  of  command- 
ing presence,  eloquence,  and  influence,  and 
was  accounted  the  greatest  preacher  of  his 
time.  Robert  Hall  called  him  '*  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
spl^re,"  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis  "  this  heroic 
scholar  and  divine,  .  .  .  the  chieftain  of  the 
ecclesiastical  brotherhood  of  those  da^s." 
His  writings  were  collected  by  his  son  m  4 
vols.,  New  York,  1882,  n.e.,  1849 ;  his  me- 
moir was  written  by  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  J. 
Van  Vechten,  New  York.  1856,  2  vols. 

F.  M.  B. 

Mason.  ZioweU,  Mus.  Doc.  (University  of 
New  York,  1855),  b.  at  Medfield,  Mass.,  jan. 
8,  1792 ;  d.  at  Grange,  N.  J.,  Aug.  11,  1879. 
His  passion  for  music  was  developed  early, 
and  overcame  every  disadvantage.  He  taught 
in  Savannah,  1812-27,  and  tb«n  in  Boston ; 
in  1829  he  adopted  the  Pestalozzian  method. 
His  first  book,  the  Handel  and  Baydn  Society'^ 
OoUeetion,  Boston,  1821,  was  followed  by  M 
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aggregate   circulatiozi   exceeding 
He  foundc " 


'others.   In       _    _ 

2,000,000.  He  founded  the  Boston  Academv^ 
of  Music,  1883,  and  greatly  stimulated  musi- 
cal education,  doing,  however,  "  more  to 
make  the  practice  of  vocal  music  popular  than 
to  raise  the  standard  of  musical  culture." 
His  services  to 'church  and  Sunday-school 
music  were  great.  In  several  of  his  publica- 
tions he  was  associated  with  Thomas  Hastings 
and  Professors  Park  and  Phelps,  of  Andover. 

F.  M.  B. 

BCastf  (Latin,  mma),  the  name  given  in  the 
Homan  Church  to  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  words 
used  at  the  close  of  the  service,  Ite,  mtMa  est 
("  Gk> ;  the  assembly  is  dismissed  **).  This 
service  is  held  to  be  a  sacrifice  which  the 
priest  offers  for  the  living  and  t he  dead.  Now 
it  is  true  that  In  the  New  Testament  mention 
is  made  of  aacHflee,  but  alwavs  in  a  figurative 
or  spiritual  sense,  for  all  believers  are  priests 
(1  reter  ii.  5,  9),  and  their  eood  deeds  and 
holy  services  are  called  sacrifices  (Rom.  xii. 
1,  Heb.  xiii.  15, 16).  Paul  compared  the  faith 
and  the  gifts  of  the  Philippians  to  a  sacrifice 
and  his  own  life  to  a  drink  offering  (Phil.  ii. 
17,  iv.  18).  This  view  continued  to  prevail 
in  the  early  church,  but  in  the  time  of  Cyprian 
the  term  priest  began  to  be  restricted  to  the 
clergy,  and  the  eucharist  to  be  spoken  of  as 
an  oblation  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  Cf  ril 
speaks  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  an  atonme 
sacrifice,  and  Augustine  calls  it  *^  a  memorial 
of  an  accomplish^  sacrifice,"  but  at  the  same 
time  "a  most  true  sacrifice."  In  the  Latin 
Church  as  time  went  on  an  increasing  em- 
phasis was  laid  on  the  sacrificial  notion. 
Gregory  the  Great  held  that  a  victim  was  on 
tiie  altar  through  which  Christ's  sufferings 
were  repeated,  and  in  his  time  the  custom 
was  established  of  saying  masses  as  expiatory. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
when  the  doctrine  ox  transubstantiation  was 
fixed,  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  mass  was 
determined  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Albert 
the  Great.  And  their  view  was  fully  adopted 
and  rigidly  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  made  the  mass  the  central  idea  of  the 
whole  system,  seeing  that  in  it  the  incarna- 
tion ana  sufferings  of  Christ  are  repeated 
every  day.  No  participation  of  communi- 
cants is  required,  out  simply  an  act  of  con- 
secration by  the  priest,  who  uus,  in  the  name 
of  the  church,  atones  and  intercedes  for  the 
living  and  the  dead.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween this  expiation  and  that  on  the  cross  is 
that  the  former  is  bloodless. 

There  are  two  main  parts  of  the  mass,  the 
introit,  or  preparatory  celebration,  and  the 
gacramentcu,  or  offering  of  the  body  and 
blood.  Gregory  the  Great  established  l^e 
liturgy  of  the  Latin  Church,  but  various 
usages  prevailed  until  arevlBion  was  made  by 
Pius  V.  in  1570,  and  17  years  later  Sixtus  V. 
appointed  a  congregation  of  rites  to  guard 
the  purity  of  the  ritiuJ.  Certain  prayers  con- 
tinue to  be  of  universal  observance.  After 
these  occurs  the  cation  misM,  in  which  the 
priest,  having  uttered  the  words,  **  This  is  my 
cxxly,"  bows  his  knees  in  prayer  to  the  Christ 
present  in  the  host»  and  then  shows  it  to  the 


congregation,  that  they  may  do  the  same ; 
after  which  he  places  it  upon  the  corporaie 
(altar-cloth),  and  again  kneels.  He  does  the 
same  with  the  cup,  and  the  whole  proceeding 
U  called  "  the  elevation  and  adoration  of  the 
host. ' '  A  usage  first  made  by  Cardinal  Guido 
and  afterward  enjoined  by  Honorius  III.,  in 
1527,  re(][uire8  that  at  the  elevation  of  the 
host,  which  is  signified  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  the  people  should  fall  on  their  knees  and 
remain  so  until  the  consecration  of  the  cup. 
This  part  of  the  service  ends  with  the  priest's 
breaking  off  a  piece  of  the  host  and  letting  it 
fall  into  the  cup  (which  signifies  both  Christ's 
suffering  and  the  reunion  of  his  soul  and 
body),  and  communicating  himself  wivh  the 
words,  **  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
keep  my  soul  unto  eternal  life."  Then  the 
host  is  given  to  the  communicants,  if  any  are 
present.  The  post-communion  service  con- 
sists of  praters,  responses,  and  the  reading  of 
John  i.  l-fi. 

The  general  divbion  of  masses  is  into  hifh, 
in  which  the  service  is  sung,  and  l&w,  which 
is  without  singing.  Private  masses  are  those 
said  at  side-altars.  PubUc  and  solemn  masses 
are  said  in  all  churches  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days,  and  in  cathedrals  every  day.  Votiva 
masses  are  those  celebrated  on  special  occa- 
sions, either  by  ecclesiastical  appointment  or 
at  the  request  of  private  parties.  Pro  de- 
functis  are  for  the  dead,  to  alleviate  the  pains 
and  curtail  the  duration  of  purgatorial  pun- 
ishment. The  mass  of  the  presanctified  occurs 
only  on  Gkxxl  Friday,  when  there  is  no  con- 
secration, and  the  priest  communicates  of  a 
host  consecrated  the  previous  day.  In  cele- 
brating mass  the  priest  wears  peculiar  vest- 
ments, 5  in  number,  2  of  linen  (amice  and 
alb)  and  8  of  silk  or  precious  stuffs  (maniple, 
stole,  and  chasuble).  The  color  of  these  vest- 
ments varies  with  the  occasion,  as  many  as 
5  colors  (white,  red,  green,  purple,  and  black) 
being  employed  at  various  times.  The  priest 
is  required  to  celebrate  the  mass  fasting,  and 
is  allowed  to  offer  it  only  once  a  day  save  on 
Christmas,  when  8  may  be  celebrated.  The 
Mozarabic  mass  is  that  which  was  used  by 
the  Goths  when  they  were  masters  of  Spain, 
and  is  still  kept  up  at  Toledo  and  Salamanca  ; 
the  Ambrosian,  that  prepared  by  Ambrose  and 
used  at  Milan  the  Galhc,  that  of  the  ancient 
Gauls. 

Amon^  Romanists  the  mass  occupies  the 
place  which  is  given  to  prayer  and  meditation 
among  Protestants.  It  binds  tLd  people  in- 
dissolubly  to  the  priest,  without  whom  this 
chief  part  of  worship  cannot  be  performed. 
Its  hiffhly  wrought  ritual  contrasts  strongly 
with  me  simplicity  of  Protestant  worship,  but 
what  is  gained  in  appeal  to  the  senses  and 
imagination  is  lost  in  the  domain  of  reason 
and  conscience,  for  the  service  is  conducted 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  ia  marical  rather 
than  spiritual  in  its  character.  Besides,  the 
whole  service  is  founded  upon  the  impossible 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  it  derogates 
from  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  in  regard  to 
which  the  Scripture  savs  that  by  the  one 
offering  of  himself  Christ  has  forever  per- 
fected them  that  believe  (Heb.  ix.  26,  x.  11) ; 
it  adds  other  mediators  and  other  {niests  to 
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the  one  Mediator  and  one  Highpriest  of  the 
Christian ;  and  in  effect  it  substitutes  the 
church  in  the  place  of  Christ.  (For  a  most 
elaborate  work  on  the  mass  see  Ch.  RohauU 
de  Fleury,  La  Me$ae  BtudeB  arehaohgique 
9ur  lea  monumenti,  Paris,  1888  sqq^  10  vols.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Hasaa  Candida,  a  term  iwplied  by  ecclesi- 
astical writers  of  the  4th  ana  5th  centuries  to 
a  great  number  (800)  of  Christian  martyrs  who 
in  258  were  put  to  death  at  Utica,  Africa,  by 
beinff  thrown  into  a  burning  lime  kiln.  Au- 
^ustme  explains  the  term  from  the  ^reat  num- 
ber, meuM,  and  the  heroism,  eandtda,  of  the 
sufferers  ;  Baronius  from  their  being  burned 
in  a  lime  kiln. 

Massalians,  or  Messaliana,  is  the  Syriao 
name  of  a  sect  of  monks  who  by  the  Greeks 
were  called  Euchites  (praying  friars),  Cho- 
rentsB  (dancing  friars),  etc. ,  ana  who  in  the  4th 
and  oth  centuries  caused  considerable  scandal 
in  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria.  Unlike 
other  monks  of  the  East,  they  had  no  fixed 
abode,  and  refused  to  work.  They  roamed 
about  begging,  and  protested  that  the  one 
tiling  necessary  was  prayer,  because  prayer 
alone  could  deliver  that  part  of  human  nature 
which  originated  from  the  demons.  Both 
their  name  and  their  principles  were  after- 
ward connected  with  the  Paulicians,  the 
BogomUes,  and  other  sects. 

BCaaalliensM,  with  the  Latin  Fathers  means 
semi-Pelagians,  because  Massilia,  the  pres- 
ent Marseilles,  for  a  long  time  was  the  chief 
seat  of  semi-Pelagianlsm. 

Masiillon  (mft-se-yongO,  Jaan  Baptlato, 
b.  at  Hyeres,  France,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
opposite  the  Hydres  Islands,  June  24, 1668  ; 
d.  at  Clermont,  Southeastern  France,  Sept. 
18.  1742,  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of 
France.  He  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  in  1681 ;  became  director  of  the 
seminary  of  St.  Magloire,  in  Paris,  the  most 
celebrated  school  of  rhetoric  in  France  in 
1699  ;  was  made  court  preacher  to  Louis 
XIV.  in  1704,  and  bishop  of  Clermont  in 
1717.  Among  his  best  sermons  are  Le  Petit 
Careme,  10  Lenten  sermons  preached  before 
Louis  XV.,  and  Oraiaom  funebre%,  6  funeral 
orations,  among  which  that  over  Louis  XIV. 
His  CEuvrea  Completes  have  often  been  edited. 
Translated  into  English  are  Sermons  on  the 
Duties  of  the  Great,  by  Dodd,  London,  1776, 
and  Sermons,  London,  1839,  with  a  life  of 
him  by  d'AIembert.  (See  Sainte-Beuve,  Cau- 
series  du  Lundi,  and  Campignon,  Massillon, 
Paris,  1879.) 


(tradiUan),  the  name  techni- 
cally given  to  a  collection  of  notes  on  the 
Hebrew  text  designed  to  determine  its  di- 
visions, grammatical  forms,  letters,  vowel- 
marks,  and  accents.  This  was  required  by 
the  fact  that  originally  the  Hebrew  was  writ- 
ten with  the  consonants  alone  and  without 
separation  between  the  words.  The  authors 
of  the  work,  called  Massoretes,  are  unknown. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  begun  in  the  schools  of 
Tiberias  and  Babylon  in  the  2d  century  of 
our  era,  and  existed  only  In  an  oral  form  un- 


til at  some  time  between  the  6th  century  and 
the  9th  it  was  committed  to  writing  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  these 
guardians  of  the  sacred  text.  The  chief  por- 
tion of  their  work  is  given  in  the  foot-notes 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  What  is  found  in  the 
text  is  called  Kthih  (written),  what  is  added 
as  a  various  reading  is  called  Q*r%  (read). 
The  number  of  these  various  readings  is  vari- 
ously estimated.  Some  are  merely  ortho- 
graphical, while  others  are  important  to  the 
sense.  The  best  treatise  on  the  subject  is 
that  of  the  eminent  Hebraist  Ginsburg,  en- 
titled Th>e  Massorah,  Con^led  from  Manu- 
scripts  Alphabetically  and  £exicaUy  Arranged, 
London,  1880-86,  8  vols.  T.  W.  C. 

Matamoros,  Manuel,  Spanish  Protestant ; 
b.  at  Lepe,  in  Andalusia,  Spain  Oct.  8,  1885  ; 
d.  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  July  81,  1866. 
Converted  under  the  preaching  of  F.  Ruet,  he 
entered  the  employ  or  foreign  committees  for 
the  evangelization  of  Spain,  labored  at  Grana- 
da, Seville,  and  Barcelona,  and  was  imprison- 
ed, 1861-68,  sentenced  to  ninej^ears  in  the  gal- 
leys, and  finally  banished.  VVarmly  received 
in  England,  he  studied  at  Lausanne  ;  began  a 
Spanish  school  at  Pace,  and  when  about  to  re- 
ceive ordination  died  of  consumption,  coutract- 
ed  during  his  confinement.  His  fate  aroused 
an  interest  in  his  cause  and  contributed  to  tbe 
opening  of  Spain  to  Protestant  missions  in 
1868.  F.  M.  B. 

ICatm:  Dolorosa,  a  kind  of  technical  term 
designating  such  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
as  represent  her  alone,  without  the  cnild,  the 
anxious  mother,  the  mourning  mother.  (See 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna,  Lon- 
don, 1852.) 


it^rtalism,  the  speculative  theory  which 
resolves  all  existence  into  a  modification  of 
matter.  It  has  appeared  in  different  countries 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  Lange,  the 
best  historian  of  the  doctrine,  affirms  that 
modern  thinkers  have  added  nothing  to  the 
positions  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus.  It 
affirms  that  there  is  but  one  substance  in  the 
universe  and  that  all  phenomena  can  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  atoms  and  force.  Intelli- 
gence, feeling,  will,  conscience,  etc.,  are  only 
properties  of  matter,  or  functions  of  the  phys 
ical  organization,  or  modifications  of  converti- 
ble energy.  To  a  superficial  observer  there 
is  something  attractive  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  monistic  theory,  but  it  soon  appears  that 
the  objections  to  it  are  insurmountable.  It 
opposes  consciousness.  From  the  beginning 
we  see  and  feel  two  classes  of  phenomena, 
which,  although  intertwined,  are  perfectlv 
distinct — ^thought,  feeling,  will  on  one  hand,, 
and  extension,  inertia,  etc.,  on  the  other. 
One  class  we  come  to  know  through  con- 
sciousness, the  other  through  sensation,  and 
in  both  cases  the  knowledge  is  direct  and  cer- 
tain. The  attempt  to  resolve  either  one  of 
these  into  the  other  must  necessarily  fail. 
The  materialistic  theory  is  one-sided  and  un- 
reasonable, for  our  knowledge  of  the  soul 
and  its  powers  is  more  clear  and  precise  than 
the  scientist's  knowledge  of  matter.  What 
does  he  know  of  the  rt^al  nature  of  atoms,  of 
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force,  of  gravitf,  etc.  ?  It  is  far  more  rational 
to  explain  matter  and  force  by  mind  and  will 
than  to  consider  mind,  will,  etc.,  as  modes  of 
matter  or  force.  We  know  tixai  the  soul  of 
man  is  an  absolute  cause,  whereas  matter  is 
simply  the  vehicle  of  force.  Intelligence 
proauoes  organization,  but  organization  does 
not  produce  Intelligence.  Materialism,  more- 
ov^er,  gives  the  Ue  to  our  moral  nature.    It 

Suts  an  end  to  freedom,  to  dutv,  to  conscience, 
[en  are  bound  in  an  inexorable  chain  of  phys- 
ical sequences  which  leave  no  room  for  truth, 
honor,  hope,  morality,  or  religion.  (See 
F.  A.  La^e,  Mitory  of  MaUrkUism,  £ng. 
trans.,  by  Thomas,  London,  1874-76,  2  vols.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Mather  Family  (The).    Biohard  Mather 

(1596-1609),  b.  at  Lowton,  Lancashire,  Eng.  ; 
was  minister  at  Toxteth  Park  till  his  emigra- 
tion in  1685,  and  from  1686  at  Dorchester. 
Mass.  Four  of  his  sons,  all  graduates  of 
Harvard,  followed  in  his  steps.  Samuel 
(162^71)  and  Nathaniel  (1680-97)  returned 
to  England  in  1650,  and  settled,  the  former  in 
Dublin,  the  latter  successively  in  Devonshire, 
Rotterdam,  Dublin,  and  London.  Bleaamr 
(1687-69)  was  minister  at  Northampton,  Mass. 
Increase  Blather,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1692^,  b.  at 
Dorchester,  June  21,  1689 ;  d.  in  Boston, 
Aug.  28.  1728 ;  graduated  at  Harvard.  1656, 
and  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  1658;  re- 
turned to  America,  1661,  and  was  pastor  of 
the  Second  or  North  Church,  1664-1728; 
president  of  Harvard,  1685-1701 ;  agent  of 
the  colony  in  England,  168&-92 ;  author  of 
160  books  or  tracts,  and  the  foremost  Ameri- 
can of  his  time.  In  1662  he  married  Maria, 
daughter  of  John  Cotton.  Their  eldest 
son.  Gotten  Mather,  D.D.  (Glasgow,  1710X 
F.R.S.,  b.  in  Boston,  Feb.  22,  1663  (n.  s.) ; 
d.  there,  Feb.  28. 1729.  He  graduated,  1678  ; 
overcame  an  impediment  of  speech ;  began  to 
preach,  1681,  and  in  1684  was  ordained  as 
colleague  to  his  father ;  this  charge  he  held 
till  death.  He  was  a  masterful  man,  abun- 
dant in  labors,  the  ominizer  of  orer  20  ch^i- 
table  societies,  a  leader  of  all  movements  in 
church  and  state,  an  omnivorous  reader,  and 
the  author  of  882  separate  publications,  be- 
sides his  enormous  Biblia  Americana,  whidi 
remains  to  this  day  in  manuscript.  He  sur- 
mounted the  prejudices  of  his  age  in  defend- 
ing inoculation,  but  not  with  regard  to  witch- 
craft and  some  other  matters.  His  character 
was  marred  by  certain  restless  infirmities ; 
**  it  was  his  unconcealed  grief  that  he  was 
never  elected  to  preside  over  Harvard."  His 
greatest  work,  Magnalia  Ohriati  Americana, 
1702,  was  reprinted  in  2  vols.,  with  memoir, 
and  translations  of  the  numerous  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  Hartford,  1855. 
His  son  Samnel  (1706-85)  was  co-pastor  of  the 
North  Church,  1782-42,  and  then  formed 
another  congregation  ;  he  wrote  a  life  of  his 
father,  1729,  and  other  books.  (See  Dr.  C. 
Bobbins,  MHory  of  Old  North  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, Boston,  1852.)  F.  M.  B. 

Matheson,  George^  D.D.  (Edinburgh, 
1879),  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at  Glasgow, 
March  27,  1842  ;  lost  his  sight  in  youth  ; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 


M.A.,  1862,  B.D.,  1866 ;  became  minister  at 
Innellan,  1868,  of  St.  Bernard's,  Edinburgh, 
1886,  and  wrote  Aids  to  the  Bttuty  of  German 
Theology,  Edinburgh,  1874,  2d  ed.,  1876  ;  Can 
the  Old  Faith  line  with  the  New  f  or.  The  Prob- 
lem of  Evolution  and  BevelaUon,  1885,  2d  ed., 
1886  ;  Psalmist  and  Scientist,  1887  ;  Land- 
marks of  New  Testament  Morality,  1888 ; 
Saered  simgs,  1889. 

Mathew,  Theobald,  apostle  of  temperance 
in  Ireland  ;  b.  at  Tbomastown,  5  m.  w.  of 
Cashel,  Oct.  10,  1790 ;  d.  at  Queenstown, 
Dec.  8,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  Maynooth 
and  Dublin ;  ordained  priest,  1814 ;  entered 
the  Capuchin  order,  and  was  soon  stationed 
at  Cork.  In  April,  1888,  he  bejran  a  crusade 
against  intemperance,  which  attained  wonder- 
'ful  success,  owing  to  his  winning  personal 
qualities ;  200,000  signed  the  pledge  in  less 
than  a  year.  He  travelled  over  Ireland,  vis- 
ited England.  1844,  and  America,  1849-51, 
winning  numerous  recruits  everywhere.  He 
was  a  bad  financier,  and  became  heavily  in- 
volved in  debt,  from  which  a  pension  of  £800, 
granted  in  1847,  imperfectly  relieved  him. 
(See  Father  Mathew,  by  J.  F.  Maguire,  M.P., 
London,  1868,  people's  ed.,  1866.) 

F.  M.  B. 

Mathurins,  or  Trinitarian  Brethren,  was 
the  name  of  a  religious  order,  founded  in 
1197  by  St.  John  of  Malha  and  Felix  of  Va- 
lois,  for  the  purpose  of  ransoming  Christians 
who  were  captured  by  the  infidels.  The 
name  Trinitarians  was  given  them  because  all 
their  churches  were  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  but  in  France  they  were  called 
Mathurins,  because  the  first  cnurch  they  oc- 
cupied in  Paris  had  St.  Mathurin  for  its  pa- 
tron saint.  (See  Helyot,  Hist,  d,  ordres  milit. 
et  relig.,  ii.,  49,  iil.,  45.)  C.  P. 

MatUda,  Oonntess,  b.  1046  ;  d.  1114  ;  was 
the  daughter  of  Duke  Boniface  the  Rich  of 
Tuscany  and  Beatrice  of  Lorraine,  and  in- 
herited, when  she  was  8  years  old,  Lombardy, 
Modena,  Ferrara,  etc.,  and  besides  these  huge 
landed  estates  an  immense  wealth  in  money 
and  chattels.  She  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Duke  Godfrey,  the  Humpback  of  Lorraine, 
then  with  Duke  Guelph,  of  Bavaria,  but  her- 
marriages  were  simply  political  shifts,  and  she 
never  hred  with  her  husbands.  As  the  inti- 
mate friend,  however,  of  Gregory  VII.,  his 
never  daunted  political  ally,  the  staunch  de- 
fender of  his  ideas,  she  played  a  part  in  the 
history  of  Italy  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
which  makes  her  out  one  of  the  typical  char- 
acters of  the  age  beside  WiUiam  the  Con- 
queror, Gk)dfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  Hildebrand 
himself.  Her  property  she  bequeathed  to 
the  papal  see,  and  it  forms  the  mincipal  bulk 
of  the  so-called  Patrimonium  Petri.  There 
is  a  life  of  her  by  Am6d6e  Ren6e,  La  Grande 
Italienns,  Paris,  1859. 

Matins,  matatlnim,  or  hens  matnttosB,  the 
first  service,  or  the  morning  service,  celebrated 
every  day  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Matter,  as  opposed  to  mind  or  spirit,  is 
that  which  occupies  space  and  with  which 
we  become  acquainted  by  our  bodily  senses. 
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Tlie  pR^[wrtiaB  esBentiiil  to  matter  are  exten- 
sion, impenetrability,  divisibility,  inertia, 
weight.  Dee  Cartes,  Locke,  and  others  held 
the  qualities  of  matter  to  be  either  primary, 
such  as  extension,  of  which  our  knowledge  is 
clear  and  absolute,  or  secondary,  such'  as 
sound  and  smell,  of  which  our  knowledge  is 
obscure  and  rel&tive.  But  this  distinction 
was  rejected  by  Kant,  who  maintained  that  all 
our  knowledge  is  relative  T.  W.  C. 

ICatthew  {gift  of  God),  an  apostle  and  au- 
thor of  the  fint  canonical  gospel,  was  a  Gali* 
Isean  by  birth,  a  Jew  by  religion,  and  a  pub- 
lican by  profession  (Matt.  ix.  9,  x.  8.  Luke 
▼i.  15).  His  original  name  was  Levi  (Mark 
iL  14,  Luke  v.  27),  but  this  was  changed 
when  he  was  called  to  be  an  apostle.  His  or- 
dinary abode  was  at  Capernaum  and  his  office, 
as  tax  collector,  probably  on  the  main  road 
near  the  Sea  of  liberias.  Here,  in  the  midst 
of  his  business,  he  was  called  by  Christ  to 
follow  him,  which  he  did,  after  making  a 
feast  in  his  honor  (Luke  v.  20).  He  was  with 
Christ  after  the  resurrection  and  with  the 
other  apostles  after  the  ascension  (Matt, 
xxviii.  16,  Acts  i.  18). 

The  gospel  of  Matthew  was  probably  writ- 
ten in  Palestine  and  certainly  for  Jewish 
Cliristians.  It  represents  Christ  as  the  great- 
est of  the  prophets,  the  promised  Messiah, 
the  true  king  of  Israel.  Its  arrangement  is 
not  chronological,  but  topical,  grouping  to- 
gether the  woiks  and  the  discourses  of  (jurist 
according  to  their  similarity.  An  old  and 
widesprmd  tradition  maintains  that  it  was 
originallv  written  in  Hebrew,  and  that  what 
we  now  have  is  a  translation  ;  but  if  so  Mat- 
thew himself  must  have  been  the  translator. 
The  point  is  still  in  dispute,  but  the  drift  of 
scholarly  opinion  is  in  favor  of  a  Greek  orig- 
inal. It  being  his  object  to  show  how  the 
law  and  the  prophets  were  fulfilled  in  Christ, 
he  abounds  in  references  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— his  direct  citations  being  more  than  60 
in  number.  His  is  eminently  the  didactic 
gospel,  one  Quarter  of  the  whole  being  occu- 

Sied  with  the  actual  words  of  the  Lord 
esus.  His  diction  and  construction  are  more 
Hebraistic  than  is  found  in  Mark  and  Luke, 
but  less  so- than  John's.  His  favorite  particle 
of  transition  is  then  (rdre),  whidi  occurs  90 
times  to  6  in  Mark  and  14  in  Luke.  (Cf .  the 
commentaries  in  the  series,  Lange;  The  Speak- 
er's; The  P&pvia/r  Oommentary;  American 
Baptist  Commentary,  etc)  T.  W.  C. 

Matthew  of  Paris,  thus  called  either  be- 
cause he  was  bom  there  or  because  he  studied 
there ;  entered  the  order  of  the  Cluniaoenses 
at  St.  Albans  in  1217,  and  wrote  a  History  of 
England.  1066-1250,  of  which  the  first  part, 
1066-1236,  is  only  a  transcription  of  the 
chronicle  of  Roger  of  Wendover,  and  which 
was  continued  to  1278  by  William  Rishanger. 
The  whole  composition  is  known  as  Hietoria 
anpliea  me0or,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
Hutoria  minor,  which  is  an  extract  from  it. 
It  was  edited  by  Luard,  London,  1872-^, 
7  vols.,  £ng.  trans,  in  fiohn's  library,  5  vols., 
and  forms  the  principal  source  of  the  history 
of  England  and  the  history  of  the  church  in 
that  jwriod. 


MaulbroiuL  a  Cistercian  monastery  in  the 
diocese  of  Spires,  Germany,  was  founded  in 
1148,  and  iu  1657  transformed  into  a  cloister- 
school.  Two  conferences  were  held  here  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  of  Wurtemberg  and  the 
Reformed  of  the  Palatinate  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  union.  The  first,  April  10-15, 
1563,  made  the  Aplit  only  deeper,  but  the  sec- 
ond, Jan.  19,  1576,  resulted  in  the  Formula 
Mau^runnensis,  the  basis  of  the  Formula 
Concordia, 

Maundy  Thursday,  the  day  before  Gk>od 
Friday,  probably  from  m^indatum  nofmm, 
*'  the  new  commandment,''  eiven  by  our  Lord 
in  connection  with  the  washing  of  feet. 


BCaur,  Congregation  oL  See  Benedict 
and  Benbdictinbs. 

Mauzloe  (mau'-riss),  John  Fr«d«rlo  Z>eiil^ 
son,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Kormanston, 
Sufifolk,  Eng.,  Aug.  20,  1805  ;  d.  in  London, 
April  1,  1872.  The  son  of  a  Unitarian  mhiis- 
ter,  his  studies  at  Cambridge  led  to  no  decree, 
but  coming  under  the  influence  of  Colerulge, 
he  entered  the  English  Churdi,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford,  1881.  He  soon  became  a  de- 
voted churchman,  though  of  no  common 
type-— equally  removed  mm  Tractarian  and 
EvangelicaL  After  writing  for  the  A thenatum 
and  producing  a  novel,  Saetaee  Conyers,  he 
was  ordained,  1884,  and  soon  made  chaplain 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  London.  From  1840  he 
was  professor  of  history  and  literature  in 
King^s  College,  and  from  1846  of  divinity ; 
these  poets  he  lost  in  1868,  because  of  the 
supposed  unsoundness  of  his  Theoioyieal  Ee^ 
says,  and  especially  of  his  tract  on  the  Word 
"Eternal.**  He  was  chaplain  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  1846-60 ;  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  Vere 
street,  1860-69,  and  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy at  Cambridge,  1866-72.  Shrinking 
from  the  Idea  of  leading  or  following  an  eccle- 
siastical party,  he  abhorred  the  name  "  Broad 
Church,"  but  scarcely  objected  to  that  of 
"  Christian  Socialist."  An  earnest  social  re- 
former, he  bore  part  in  schemes  for  whidi 
the  time  was  perhaps  not  ripe.  The  Working 
Men's  Collese  (1854)  and  Queen's  Colleee  for 
the  Education  of  Women  owed  their  being 
lar^ly  to  him  ;  few  clergymen  have  been  so 
widely  honored  and  trusted  by  workingmen, 
apart  from  creeds. 

But  it  was  as  a  theological  and  philosophic 
thinker  that  his  influence  was  deepest.  His 
books  were  seldom  popular,  but  he  taught 
the  teachers.  The  lovely  purity  of  his  dSu- 
acter,  his  profound  piety,  the  intensity  of  his 
convictions,  and  his  Socratic  power  of  stimu- 
lating thought  in  others  attracted  an  inner 
circle  of  warm  disciples  and  re-enforced  his 
mental  originality  and  independence.  His 
Kingdom  of  Chriet  (1888 ;  written  for  a  Quaker 
and  reviscxi  1842)  sAected  the  views  and  lives 
of  many.  His  reasoning  is  sometimes  im>- 
Tokingly  obscure  and  intricate ;  his  thoughts 
often  seem  to  proceed  in  a  spiral  rather  than 
directly,  but  he  always  reaches  his  end  sooner 
or  later,  and  with  much  uplifting  and  quicken- 
ing on  the  way.  Truth  with  him  was  not  a 
formula  or  a  tradition,  but  a  mighty  living 
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f  jrce,  to  be  souglit  and  served  with  one's  best 
pow^ers  of  intellect  md  souL  His  Moral  and 
Mstaphyneal  Phiiosophy  (1860-02,  4  vols.,  re- 
printed in  2  vols.,  1872)  reviews  and  interprets 
the  whole  range  of  human  thought  from  the 
beginning,  often  so  vividly  and  acutely  as  to 
be  in  happy  contrast  with  most  histories  of 
and  treatises  upon  tliis  large  subject. 

Maurice  was  a  most  duigent  and  volumi- 
nous writer,  always  seeking  to  combine  illu- 
mination and  edification  as  few  have  done. 
Among  his  books,  other  than  the  8  of  highest 
importance  alreadv  mentioned,  are  Chriatmas 
Day,  and  Other  oermona,  1842  ;  Unity  of  the 
New  Testament,  1844  (American  reprint, 
1879) ;  Epistle  to  the  He^yrews,  1846  ;  Beligions 
of  the  World  (Boyle  Lectures),  1847 ;  Tfie 
Lord'9  Prayer,  1848  ;  The  Pray&r-Book,  1849  ; 
The  Ghureh  a  Family,  1850  ;  PatriarehB  and 
Latogiveri,  1851  ;  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  1858  ;  The  Doctrine  of  Saeri- 
flee,  1854  ;  Lectures  on  the  Bcelesiastieal  Mie^ 
tory  oftlu  First  and  Second  Centuries,  1854  ; 
Learning  and  Working,  1854  ;  lUligion  of 
Borne,  1854  ;  Gospel  of  St.  John,  1856  ;  Epis- 
tles of  St,  John,  1857  ;  Sermons,  1857,  and 
other  dates  ;  On  Family  Win-ship,  1862  ;  The 
Commandments,  1866  ;  The  Workman  and  the 
Franchise,  1866 ;  The  Conscienee,  1868 ;  Cos- 
pel  of  St,  Luke,  1868.  His  orthodozv  was  at- 
tacked by  Dr.  Candiish  (1854)  and  others ;  per 
contra,  Kingsley  wrote,  "  I  owe  all  that  I  am 
to  Maurice.  I  aim  only  to  teach  to  others 
what  I  get  from  him.  I  live  to  interpret 
him."  Matthew  Arnold  thought  Maurice 
'*  spent  his  life  in  beating  the  bush  with  i)ro- 
foundly  devout  emotion,  and  never  starting 
the  hare."  He  was  mistaken  ;  Maurice  cer- 
tainly started  the  hare.  His  life,  by  his  son, 
London,  1884,  2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1885,  made 
him  known  to  many  who  had  missed  his 
meaning  before.  F.  M.  fi. 

BSaoritiofl.    See  Lboion,  The  Thbban. 

Maury  (mO-re),  Jean  fliffrein,  cardinal ; 
b.  June  26,  1746,  at  Yalrdas,  in  Yenaissin,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Rhone,  France ;  d. 
Mav  11,  1817,  at  Montefiasoone,  Central 
Italy  ;  was  educated  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary of  Avignon  ;  took  holy  orders  ;  attracted 
attention  by  his  eloquence,  and  was  in  1788 
appointed  court  preiu^her  to  Louis  XYI.  As 
a  member  of  the  States  General  and  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  extreme  right,  and  his  impassioned 
eloquence  and  great  power  of  repartee  made 
him  a  match,  not  altogether  unequal,  for 
Mirabeau.  In  1792  he  Am  to  Rome,  and  Pius 
YI.  made  him  bishop  of  Montefiascone,  and, 
in  1794,  a  cardinal.  In  1806  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  in  1810  Napoleon  made  him  arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  But  both  the  Chapter  and 
the  pope  protested  ;  his  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  Napoleon  made  him  suspicious.  On  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  expelled  from 
his  see,  and  when  he  again  fled  to  Rome  he 
was  imprisoned  in  St.  Angelo  and  not  released 
imtil  he  resigned  all  his  dignities.  His  works 
— specimens  of  eloq|uence — appeared  in  Paris, 
1827,  5  vols.  His  life  was  written  by  Ponjou- 
lab,  Paris,  1885.  (See  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries 
du  Lundi.) 


Maadminni  Thraz,  Roman  emperor,  285- 
88,  was  the  first  Barbarian  who  wore  the  im- 
perial purple,  being  bom  in  Thrace  from  a 
Gothic  father  and  an  Alan  mother.  Eusebius 
states  that  Maximinus  promulgated  an  edict 
ordering  all  the  leaders  of  the  Christian 
churches  to  be  decapitated.  No  martyrs  are 
heard  of,  however,  and  Sulpidus  Severus 
designates  the  whole  period  from  Septimius 
Severus  to  Decius  as  one  of  peace,  skipping 
the  7th  persecution  altogether  and  character- 
izing the  relation  of  Maximinus  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  merely  chicanery. 

Maximos  Oonfeaaor,  b.  in  Constantinople 
abotft  580  ;  became  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
HeracliuB,  but  resigned  that  position ;  en- 
tered the  monastery  of  Chrysopolis,  near  Con- 
stantinople, and  stands  in  history  as  the  ener- 
getic defender  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Monothelite 
controversy.  He  went  first  to  Africa,  where 
he  arrayed  the  whole  African  Church  on  the 
orthodox  side,  then  to  Rome,  where  he  in- 
duced Pope  Martin  to  reject  the  7)fpos,  but 
he  was  dragged  back  to  Cionstantinople,  con- 
denmed  by  a  Monothelite  synod,  mutilated, 
and  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Shemari,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  he  died, 
Aug.  18,  662.  Though  a  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
he  u  the  last  representative  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  mysticism  among  the  Greek  Fathers, 
and  his  numerous  works,  besides  being  the 
principal  documents  of  the  Monothelite  con- 
troversy, have  an  additional  interest  from  the 
influence  which,  through  Scotus  Erinna, 
they  exercised  on  the  Western  Church.  They 
were  edited  by  Combefis,  Paris,  1675,  and  are 
found  in  Migne,  Pat,  Or,  XC. 

Maylmus,  bishop  of  Turin,  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Milan,  451,  and  at  the  Council 
of  Rome,  465,  and  left  a  number  of  homilies 
and  sermons  which  are  of  great  interest  for 
the  history  of  the  time,  ecclesiastical  and  gen« 
eral.  Thus  his  homilies  86-94  refer  to  the 
invasion  of  Attila,  the  destruction  of  the 
cathedral  of  Milan,  the  heartless  smartness  of 
the  Italians  in  buying  the  prisoners  of  the 
Huns  and  selling  them  as  slaves,  etc.  Tbej 
are  found  in  Migne,  Pat,  Lot,  LYII. 

Maxwell,  Lady  X>arcy,  b.  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  1742:  d.  in  Edinburgh,  July  2. 
1810.  In  1759  she  married  Sir  William  Max- 
well, who  died  1761.  She  became  a  Metho- 
dist, 1764,  and  gave  herself  to  good  works. 


founding  J1770)   and   supporting  a  charity 

fife  by 
cester,  New  York,  1887.)  F.  M.  B. 


school  in  Edinburgh.    (See  her  fife  by  Lan- 


May,  Samuel  Joseph,  Unitarian  ;  b.  in 
Boston,  September  12,  1797 ;  d.  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  July  1, 1871.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, 1817 ;  was  pastor  at  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
1822-85,  South  Scituate,  Mass.,  188(M2,  and 
SjTiBCuse,  1845-68 ;  principal  of  a  normal 
school  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  1842-45  ;  general 
a^nt  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, 1885.  He  was  a  fearless  reformer  and 
a  zealous  abolitionist.  His  neatness  was 
wholly  moral ;  Gkrrit  Smith  culed  him  **  the 
most  Christlike  man  I  ever  knew."  (See  bis 
BeeoUections  of  the  Anti-Slatfery  Conflict,  Bos- 
ton, 1868  and  T.  J.  Mumford's  memoir  of 
hhn,  Boston,  1873.)  F.  M.  & 
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BtaylMW  FamUy.  Thomu  (1502-1662) 
obUiaed,  in  1641,  a  grant  of  Martha's  Vine* 
yard,  Man.,  where  he  and  his  son  Thomas 
(1621-57)  organized  a  mission  and  did  much 
for  the  Indians.  The  latter  had  8  sons,  Mat* 
hev  (d.  1710),  governor ;  Thomas,  a  Judge, 
and  John  (d.  1689),  an  active  missionary. 
John's  son,  Bzparieno«,  b.  Jan.  27,  1678  ;  d. 
Nov,  29,  1758 ;  lived  and  died  on  the  island, 
continued  his  father's  work  there,  translated 
for  the  S.  P.  G.  the  Psalms  and  St.  John's 
gospel  (1709),  wrote  a  book  on  Indian  Can- 
9ert9,  1727,  and  sundry  sermons  and  tracts. 
His  son,  ZMhaxia  (1717-1806),  was  a  mission- 
ary  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  from  1767. 
Another  son,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  D.D. 
(Aberdeen,  1749),  b.  at  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Oct.  8,  1720  ;  d.  hi  Boston,  July  9, 1766 ;  was 
(he  first  to  leave  the  island.  He  j^aduatdd  at 
Harvard,  1744,  and  was  pastor  of  the  West 
Church,  in  Boston,  from  1747.  An  ardent 
lover  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  his 
opinions  so  far  anticipated  the  Unitarian  seces- 
sion of  the  following  century  that  his  ordina- 
tion was  delayed.  A  sermon  of  his  in  1750 
"unriddled"  the  "martyrdom"  of  Charles 
I.  and  defined  the  limits  of  allegiance,  setting 
forth  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  He 
opposed  the  S.  P.  G.  and  episcopacy,  preached 
against  the  Stamp  Act  In  Mav,  1766,  and 
wrote  from  his  death-bed  to  Otis,  urging  the 
union  of  the  colonies  in  the  interests  of  lib- 
ertv.  His  sermons  appeared,  1749,  1756, 
17o7.  A.  Bradford  wrote  a  memoir  of  him, 
Boston,  1888.  F.  M.  B. 

Maynooth,  County  Kildare,  15  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Dublin.  Ireland,  is  the  seat  of  St.  Patrick's 
college  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  which  was  established  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  of  1795. 

BSasarin  BibU,  The,  or  Qntanberg  Bible, 
Mentz,  1450-55,  the  first  book  printed  with 
movable  types.  It  was  discovered  by  De 
Burc  in  the  Mazarin  Library  at  Paris  about 
1760.  Six  copies  on  vellum  are  known  and 
21  on  paper.  One  of  the  latter  is  in  the  Lenox 
Library,  New  York,  and  is  valued  at  about 
$15,000.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Allibone  in  the 
LUerary  World  of  Nov.  18, 1882.)  P.  M.  B. 

Masaxin,  Jnles,  cardinal ;  b.  at  Piscina  in 
the  Abruzzi,  Italy,  July  14,  1602 ;  d.  at  Yin- 
cennes,  France,  March  9,  1661.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Rome  and  Alcala,  in  Spain,  took  the 
degree  of  U.  J.D.,  and  was  a  captain  In  Colon- 
nas  regiment.  After  negotiating  several 
treatises  for  the  pope,  and  being  nuncio  at 
the  French  court.  1684-86,  he  was  natural- 
ized in  France,  1689 ;  made  cardinal,  1641, 
and  succeeded  Richelieu  as  prime-minister, 
Dec,  1642.  As  a  statesman  he  was  not  very 
successful  in  his  home  policy.  He  allowed 
the  FroTide  to  grow  into  a  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous movement,  and  he  suffered  himself 
considerably  on  that  account  But  his  for- 
eign policy  was  ver^  brilliant.  It  always 
brought  him  into  alhances  with  the  Protes- 
tant powers,  Cromwell,  Holland,  Sweden, 
etc.,  and  he  was  consequently  compelled  to 
show  some  favors  to  the  Huguenots ;  he  re- 
newed the  edicts  of  toleration,  and  allowed 


them  to  hold  the  Synod  of  Loudnn,  1669. 
(See  Cheruel,  Mttoire  de  Ihinee  pendant  la 
fninoriU  de  Zxmie  XIV,,  Paris,  1879-80,  4 
vols.  ;  HUtairede  Dranee  pendant  le  MinUtere 
de  Cardinal  Matarin,  Paris.  1881-82,  and  his 
edition  of  Mazarin's  Latiere,  1888,  et  sea,) 

F.  M.  B. 

Meade,  William,  D.  D.  (William  and  Mary, 
1827),  thu*d  bishop  of  Virginia  ;  b.  near  Mill- 
wood, Frederick  (now  Clarke)  County,  Va,, 
Nov.  11,  1789 ;  d.  at  Richmond,  March  14, 
1862.  The  son  of  a  Revolutionary  officer,  he 
graduated  at  Princeton,  1806 ;  was  ordidned 
deacon,  1811,  and  priest,  1814,  and  had  charge 
at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere,  doing  much  to 
raise  the  low  estate  of  his  church  in  Virginia. 
He  founded  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Alexandria,  1828.  In  1829  he  was  elected  as- 
sistant to  Bishop  Moore,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1841.  He  wss  a  Loti^  Churchman  and  an 
opponent  of  secession.  Besides  several  doc- 
trinal and  devotional  woiks,  he  published  Old 
Churehes,  Minieters,  and  Familieeof  Virginia, 
Phfladelphia,  1857,  2  vols.  (See  his  memo- 
rial by  Bishop  Johns,  Baltbnore,  1867.) 

F.  KB. 

Meals  among  the  Hebrews.  The  Egyp- 
tians took  their  principal  meal  at  noon  (Gen. 
xliii.  16),  but  the  Jews  followed  the  custom, 
still  prevailing  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  of 
making  it  after  sunset,  having  made  a  lighter 
one  at  about  10  o'clock  a.m.  The  posture 
was  in  the  oldest  time  sitting  (Gen.  xxvii.  19, 
Judges  xix.  6, 1  Sam.  xx.  5),  not  on  chairs, 
but  probably  squatting  on  the  ground  around 
a  table  of  a  very  slight  elevation.  The  first 
trace  of  the  custom  of  reclining  on  couches 
while  eating  is  fouud  in  Amos  iii.  12.  At 
the  time  of  our  Lord  it  had  become  general, 
three  persons  occupying  the  same  couch,  one 
overlapping  the  other  and  the  one  placed  lower 
leaning  on  the  bosom  of  the  other  (John  xiii. 
28).  Before  the  meal  grace  was  said  (Matt. 
XV.  86,  Luke  ix.  16,  John  vL  11)  and  also 
after,  in  conformity  with  Deut.  viii.  10. 

Means  of  Qraoe.  A  technical  term  to  de- 
note the  institutions  which  God  has  appointed 
to  be  the  ordin^  channels  by  which  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Eloly  Spirit  are  communiaited 
to  the  souls  of  men.  These  are  the  Word, 
the  sacraments,  and  prayer,  and  without  the 
diligent  and  faithful  use  of  them  men  cannot 
reasonably  expect  to  grow  in  grace. 

T.  W.  C. 

Measnraa.    See  Weiohts. 

Meat  in  the  English  Bible  usually  si^ifles 
food  in  general,  and  never  ^ImA,  which  is  now 
its  usual  acceptation.  T.  W.  C. 

Meat-Offexing  in  the  R  V.  is  always  ren- 
dered *'  meal  oflferinff,"  a  very  proper  change, 
since  this  oblation  m  Scripture  is  always  a 
vegetable,  and  never  an  animal  offering,  a 
cake  made  of  flour  and  oil  (Lev.  IL,  vi.  14- 
28).  These  bloodless  sacrifices  never  (with 
one  exception  in  case  of  the  poor,  Lev.  v.  11) 
had  any  element  of  atonement,  but  were  sim- 
ply acts  of  worship,  grateful  presentations  to 
God  of  the  fruiu  of  toil  T.  W.  C. 
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MeooiL  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  hence 
the  chief  holy  city  of  Islam  and  the  great  place 
of  pilgrimaffe,  is  in  Southern  Arabia,  near  the 
Red  Sea.  In  it  is  the  Eaabah  (q.y.).  It  has 
been  several  times  visited  by  Christians,  who 
passed  for  Mohammedan  pilgrims.  The  best 
acooimt  is  by  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah  and 
Meceah,  London,  1855-56,  8  vols.,  8d  ed., 
1879,  3  vols. 

Mechitarists  is  the  name  of  an  order  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  thus  called  after  its 
founder,  Mediitar  or  Mekhitar,  b.  at  8e- 
baste,  Lener  Armenia,  Feb.  7,  1676 ;  d.  in 
Venice,  April  27,  1748.  He  earlv  entered  an 
Armenian  monasteir,  but,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  decay  of  the  Armeniau  Church — ^its 
leamtog,  discipline,  and  spirit — he  decided  to 
go  to  Europe  to  find  the  proper  remedies.  In 
Constantinople,  however,  where  he  tried  to 
found  a  school  for  Armenian  youths,  he  was 
discovered  making  propaganda  for  Rome  and 
compelled  to  flee.  He  then  moved  his  school 
to  Modon,  in  Morea,  under  Venetian  author- 
ity, and  rave  it  a  monastic  rule,  which  was 
conflrmea,  in  1712,  by  Clement  XI.  When 
Morea  was  conquered,  in  1715,  by  the  Turks, 
the  school  had  to  be  removed  to  Venice. 
The  republic  gave  the  order  the  island  of  St. 
Lazaro,  where  a  monastery  and  church  were 
built,  and  here  the  Mechitarists  have  devel- 
oped a  very  great  and  important  literary  ac- 
tivity, transiting  into  Armenian  numerous 
classical  works  of  the  European  literatures, 
and  publishing  in  excellent  editions  several 
works  of  the  ancient  church  which  exist  only 
in  Armenian  versions.  (See  Haroutiun  Ati- 
keiian,  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Meckitaristiean 
Society,  Founded  in  the  Island  <^  St.  Laearo 
[Trans,  by  Alexander  Gk)ode],  Venice,  1825, 
2ded.,  1835  ;  Eugene  Hose,  St.  Lazare ;  ou, 
Histoirede  la  Soeiite  Beligieuse  Armenienne  de 
Meehitar,  Venice^  1885.) 

Meda,  Joseph,  b.  at  Berden,  Essex,  Eng., 
in  1586  ;  d.  Oct.  1,  1688,  at  Cambridge,  as 
fellow  of  Christ  College ;  published  VlavU 
Apoealyptiea,  Cambridge,  1627,  which  was 
translated  into  English  by  R.  More,  London, 
1648,  and  again  by  B.  Cooper,  London,  1883. 
His  works,  mostly  consisting  of  apocalyptic 
studies,  were  published  in  Ix)ndon,  1648-52, 
2  vols,  fol.,  2d  and  best  ed.,  1664,  5th  ed., 
1686. 

Medhunt,  Walter  Henry,  D.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  1848),  missionary ;  b.  in 
London,  1796  ;  d.  there,  Jan.  24, 1857.  As  a 
printer  he  was  sent,  in  1816,  by  tlie  London 
Missionary  Society  to  Malacca,  India,  where 
his  great  linguistic  talents  were  developed. 
Ordained,  1819,  he  labored  at  Batavia  and  in 
Borneo.  1822-80,  and  thenceforth  in  China, 
living  at  Shanghai  from  1848.  His  book  on 
China  appear^  in  London,  1888,  and  his 
Chinese  dictionaries,  Batavia,  1848  and  1848, 
2  vols.  He  also  revised  the  Chinese  Bible 
and  translated  several  works  into  that  lan- 
guage. He  died  two  days  after  the  end  of  a 
voyage  undertaken  for  his  failing  health. 

F.  M.  B. 

Ma'-di-a,  Mede.  Media  was  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Madai  (middle  land),  after  one  of 


Japheth's  sons  (Gen.  x.  2).  It  extended  west 
and  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  from  Armenia 
and  Assyria  on  tiie  north,  and  west  to  Persia 
on  the  south,  coving  a  territory  larger  than 
Spain,  much  of  it  very  fertile.  Its  early  his- 
tory Ib  obscure.  After  centiuies  of  conflict 
with  Assyria  the  Medes  became  powerful 
and  wealmy,  and  not  only  maintained  their 
independence,  but  under  dyaxares  conquered 
Assyria  (626  B.C.),  and  afterward  l^came 
united  with  Persia  under  Cyrus  (688  B.C.). 
Thus  arose  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom,  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture  (Dan.  v.  28,  vi  8,  12, 
15),  and  certainly  a  large  and  mighty  mon- 
archy (Esther  1.  1).  The  only  city  oi  Media 
mentioned  In  Scripture  is  Achmetha(£z.  vL 
2)  or  Ecbatana.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  Medes  and  Persians  are  intenaed  by  the 
breast  and  arms  of  the  colossal  image  seen  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  (Dan.  ii.).  Their 
country  was  absorbed  in  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  after  the  Christian  era 
became  tributary  to  the  Parthians.  Medes  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Parthians  as 
among  the  crowds  present  in  Jerusalem  (Acts 
ii.  9)  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.        T.  W.  C. 

Mediation,  Mediator.  Persons  who  are  at 
variance  often  need  the  intervention  of  a 
third  party  to  reconcile  them,  and  this  party 
is  styled  a  mediator.  Sin  having  caused  vari- 
ance between  God  and  man,  there  is  need  of 
some  one  to  bring  about  reconciliation  by  a 
satisfaction  for  sin.  This  is  done  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  bein^  a  sinless  man  and 
at  the  same  time  a  divine  person,  is  able  at 
once  to  offer  the  needful  saorifice  and  to  give 
it  the  requisite  value.  He  is  therefore  the 
one  Mediator  between  Qod  and  man  (1  Tim. 
ii.  4),  nor  is  there  any  other.  ' '  No  man  Com- 
eth to  the  Father  but  by  me"  (John  xiv.  6). 
The  mediatorial  work  is  performed  by  the 
functions  which  our  Savour  exercises  as 
prophet,  priest,  and  king.  See  Jesus  Christ, 
Offices  of.  T.  W.  C. 

Medicine,  Hebrew.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  healing  art  as  practised  among  the  Jews 
is  scanty.  It  appears  to  have  belonged  mainly 
to  the  priests,  who  cared  both  for  private  ail- 
ments and  public  hygiene,  though  there  were 
some  physicians  who  were  not  of  the  priestly 
order  (2  (^ron.  xvi.  12).  As  it  was  declared 
to  be  pollution  to  touch  a  dead  body,  the  Jews 
had  no  means  of  studying  anatomy  and  pa- 
thology. Many  of  the  dir^stions  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  although  designed  primarily  as  obiect 
lessons  in  regard  to  moral  purity,  nevertheless 
subserved  important  sanitary  uses.  Fevers, 
agues,  inflammations,  boils  and  blains,  hemor- 
rhoids, sunstroke,  elephantiasis  (Job)  and  pes- 
tilence  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  dropsy,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  uterine  hem- 
orrhage, atrophy  of  muscles  (withered  hand), 
dysentery,  and  gangrene  in  the  New.  Tbe 
materia  mediea  was  limited.  We  read  (2 
Kings  XX.  7)  of  a  cake  of  figs  applied  to  a 
boil  successfully,  but  whether  as  a  natural 
remedy  or  merely  in  the  way  of  symbol  does 
not  appear.  The  medical  portion  of  the  Tal- 
mud is  quite  full  but  of  extremely  little  value, 
yet  long  after  the  destruction  of  the  people  as 
a  nation  Jewish  physicians  were  held  in  high 
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repute,  and  became  pfomiiiMiti  at  the  ooUit  of 
mofe  than  one  mighty  monarch.  (See  R.  J. 
Wunderbar,  BiblUch-TaimudiMshe  MMcin, 
Biga,  1860 ;  J.  R.  Bennett,  DUeoiei  of  the 
mu,  London,  1888.)  T.  W.  C. 

Mfitna,  the  burial  place  of  Mohammed,  and 
only  second  to  Mecca  as  a  shrine.  It  contains 
the  mausoleum  of  Mohammed.  (See  Burton, 
M'Medinah  and  Meeeah,  London,  1865^56,  8 
Tols.,  8d  ed.,  1879,  2  vols.) 

Medley,  Samuel,  Baptist ;  b.  at  Cheshunt, 
Herts,  June  23,  1788 ;  d.  in  Liverpool,  July 
17, 1799,  where  he  became  a  pastor,  1772.  He 
wrote  many  hymns,  and  several  are  still  very 
popular,  especially  "  Awake,  my  soul,  to  iov- 
lul  lays,"  and  "  Oh,  could  I  speak  the  match- 
less worth.*'  (See  Duffield,  Engli$h  Hym'M, 
I.e.). 


a  temper  of  mind  not  easily  pro- 
voked to  resentment.  This  is  a  peculiarly 
Christian  Krace  and  finds  its  highest  pattern 
in  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart. 
Difficult  to  attain,  it  brings  a  blessing  of  the 
greatest  value,  for  the  meek  Jehovah  will 
beautify  with  salvation  (Ps.  czliz.  4),  and 
they  sfalall  inherit  the  earth  (Matt.  v.  5). 

T.  W.  C. 

Megapolenais,  or  Tan  Mekelenburg, 
Joannes,  first  Protestant  missionary  to  the 
Indians ;  b.  at  Eoedyck,  Holland,  1608 ;  d. 
at  New  Fork,  Jan.  24.  1670.  The  first  pa- 
troon  Van  Rensselaer  brought  him  to  America 
in  1642  as  a  frontier  missionary  ;  preceding 
Eliot,  he  labored  with  good  results  among  the 
Mohawks  for  6  years,  and  saved  8  Jesuit  cap- 
tives. From  1649  he  was  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Church  in  New  York.  He  wrote  in  Dutch  A 
Short  Account  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  Amster- 
dam, 1651 ;  translated  in  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society's  Collection»*To\.  ill. 

P.  M.  B. 

Ma-gid'-do,  a  town  of  Manasseh.  It  lay 
on  the  southwest  border  of  the  plain  of  Ea- 
draelon  and  south  of  the  Eishon,  which  is 
pobably  meant  by  ''the  waters  of  Megiddo" 
m  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judjras  v.  19).  It 
was  fortified  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  15). 
AhayJah  died  there  (2  Kings  ix.  27),  and  there 
Josiali  was  defeated,  slain,  and  sorely  lament- 
ed (2  Chron.  xxxv.  28-25).  T.  W.  C. 

Me-gUMoth  (rolls).  The  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, written  on  parchment,  usually  on  one 
side,  but  sometimes  on  both  (Ezek.  ii.  10). 
In  later  usage  the  term  was  applied  to  the  6 
books  (Ruth,  Canticles,  Lamentations,  Eccle- 
siastes,  and  Esther)  which  were  read  in  the 
synagogue  on  certain  festivals.      T.  C.  W. 

Makhitaxiata.    See  Mechitabists. 

Melanchthon,  Philipp.  b.  at  Bretten,  in 
the  Pahitinate,  Feb.  16,  1497 ;  d.  in  Witten- 
berg, April  19,  1560.  HIb  family  name  was 
Schwarzerd,  '*  black  earth,"  which,  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  trans- 
lated into  the  Greek,  Melanchthon,  when  he 
adapted  the  learned  profession.  His  father 
was  an  armorsmith,  which  at  that  time  was 
not  simply  a  profitable  trade,  but  the  highest 
aud  most  eateemed  of  all  the  arts.    He  died 


in  1507,  and  the  boy  was  then  educated  in  tha 
houae  of  hi$  grandmother,  who  waa  a  slater  to 
Reuchlin.  When  he  was  12  years  old  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  when 
he  was  14  he  graciuated  there  as  a  baeealau- 
reuM.  Not  so  very  well  off,  he  became  the 
tutor  of  the  young  Counts  L((wens(ein,  and 
from  the  exercises  of  that  office  spring  his 
celebrated  Greek  grammar.  As  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelbere  would  not  make  him  a 
moffister,  because  he  was  too  young,  he  re- 
moved to  Tubingen,  and  there  he  obtained  the 
denee  in  1514,  and  began,  when  only  16  jears 
old,  to  lecture  on  Greek  grammar,  Cicero^ 
Terence,  etc.  In  1518  he  w^as  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, and  his  inaugural  address,  J/e  eorrigendis 
odMsscentim  studies,  denotes  a  new  issue  in 
the  history  of  higher  education  in  Germany. 

As  a  true  humanist  Melanchthon  studied 
b'terature,  philosophy,  tlieology,  jurispru- 
dence, memcine — m  short,  everything.  It 
was  first  Erasmus'  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
of  the  New  Testament  and  then  his  friend- 
ship with  Luther  which  led  him  to  concen- 
trate his  whole  attention  upon  theology,  and 
he  became  a  theolo^^ian,  learned  and  acute  as 
few  in  his  time,  patient  and  tolerant  as  none. 
While  Luther  lived  they  shared  the  burdens 
and,  in  due  measure,  also  the  honors  of  the 
Reformation  with  each  other.  Melanchthon 
was  present  at  all  the  disputations  and  con- 
ferences between  the  contending  parties— at 
Marburg,  1529;  Spires,  1529;  Augsburg, 
1530;  Cassel,  15& ;  Wittenberg,  1586; 
Schmalkalden,  1687;  Hagenau,  1540;  Worms, 
1541 ;  Regensburg,  1541,  etc.  He  wrote  the 
first  systematical  expositions  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  new  church,  some  of  which  became  its 
symbolical  books,  Loci  Communes,  1521 ; 
Epitome  Doctrinn  Christ,  1524 ;  Unterricht 
der  Visitatoren,  1528 ;  The  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion and  its  Apology,  1530  ;  De  Potcstate  Papa, 
1587,  etc.  He  was  practically  engaged  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  church  In  Saxony. 
Mesnia,  etc.,  and  in  the  reform  of  the  school 
and  the  university  throughout  the  Protestant 
countries.    He  was  an  exceedingly  busy  man. 

His  relation  to  Luther  was  one  not  unfre- 
quent  between  man  and  man,  though,  of 
course,  very  variously  individualized  in  each 
case  and  genaraNy  on  a  minor  scale.  Like  all 
powerful  natures  bound  with  full  sincerity  to 
some  grand  ideal,  Luther  was  sometimes 
afraid  of  himself,  and  Melanchthon  became  a 
piece  of  his  conscience.  He  demanded  Me- 
lanchthon's  assent  to  everything  he  did  or  said 
or  thought,  and  when  Melanchthon  could  not 
or  would  not  give  that  assent  Luther  got 
angry.  Thus,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
Melanchthon  felt  no  special  antipathy  for  the 
Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
while  Luther's  aversion  to  it  became  more 
and  more  vehement,  silence  and  coolness 
settled  down  between  them.  But  when  Me- 
lanchthon fell  ill— dangerously  ill,  Luther  felt 
at  once  that  he  could  not  live  without  that 
man.  He  fiew  to  his  sick  bed,  and  he  stayed 
there,  rapt  in  ardent  prayer,  till  the  danger 
was  over.  When  Luther  became  a  little 
domineering  Melanchthon  would  become  a 
little  peevish ;  utterances  of  that  kind  have 
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escaped  him.  But  all  the  while  he  knew 
Veiy  well  that  his  own  ftplendid  gifts  received 
from  Luther  a  new  value,  and  he  came  to 
know  that  only  too  welL 

After  the  death  of  Luther,  1546,  not  only 
the  whole  moral  reeponsibillty  of  the  situation 
devolved  upon  Melanchthon,  but  also  the  en- 
tire management  of  all  the  diverging  tenden- 
cies and  mterests  which  had  developed.  He 
loved  peace  and  he  had  a  talent  for  making 
peace.  But  there  are  cases  in  human  life  in 
which  peace  can  be  established  onlv  by  a 
word  01  command,  and  that  was  not  in  him. 
Dragged  from  one  controversy  into  another, 
the  adiaphoristic,  the  synergistic,  etc.,  he  al- 
ways seemed  to  come  out  the  loser.  He  and 
his  immediate  pupils  and  followers  assumed 
the  appearance  of  being  only  one  party  (Phil- 
ippists)  among  all  the  other  parties.  He  was 
accused  of  Cr3rpto-Calvini8m  by  the  theolo- 
gians of  Jena,  and  the  attacks  upon  him  were 
often  made  in  a  most  unseemly  manner.  No 
wonder  that  he  discovered  a  new  disease  to 
which  human  flesh  is  heir,  and  that  it  bears 
to-day  the  name  he  gave  it  three  centuries 
ago,  rabies  theoloff&rum. 

There  are  several  collected  editions  of  Me- 
lanchthon's  works ;  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete is  that  by  Bretschneider  and  Bindseil  in 
Corpus  Beformatorum,  Halle,  1832-50,  28 
vols,  of  his  Lod  communes,  ed.  by  G.  L.  Plitt, 
Erlangen,  1864 ;  2d  ed.,  by  Eolde,  Leipzig, 
1890.  There  are  also  a  number  of  biographies, 
one  by  Ledderhose,  Heidelbere,  1847,  Eng. 
trans,  by  Krotel,  Philadelphia,  1855  ;  another 
by  Meurer,  Leipzig,  1860,  appeared  in  a  2d  ed. 
in  1869.  C.  P. 

Melohiades,  or  BflUltiades,  pope,  July  2, 
810-Jan.  10,  814,  was  an  Airican  by  birth. 
A  letter  to  him  from  Constantine,  written  in 
Gaul,  318,  is  found  in  Eusebius,  IRst.  JEcel,  v., 
17,  but  the  decrees  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Lib.  Pont,  are  spurious. 

Melchites,  or  Melekites  (from  the  Hebrew, 
melek,  **  kin^"),  is  the  name  of  those  Chris- 
tians in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Orient  gener- 
ally who,  though  almost  in  every  respect  pro- 
fessed Greeks,  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
pope.  They  represent  the  fruit  of  the  labors 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century. 

Mel-ohiz'-e-dek  [Jcing  of  righteousness), 
king  of  Salem  and  priest  of  the  Most  High 
GoQ,  in  which  capacity  he  blessed  Abraham 
and  received  tithes  from  him  (Gen.  xiv.).  Of 
unknown  origin  and  end  he  was  a  type  of 
Christ  (Ps.  ex.  4),  who  was  a  priest  not  of  the 
order  of  Aaron.  He  was  not  Enoch,  nor 
Shem,  nor  an  angel,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor 
the  Son  of  God,  but  a  pious  Canaanite  whom 
Gtod  called  and  chose  as  king  and  priest  to 
prefigure  him  who  was  to  be  a  Priest  upon 
his  throne  (Heb.  vi.,  vii.).  T.  W.  C. 

MeldeniuB,  Rupertus,  is  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  Paranesis  wtiva,pro  pace  Eccie- 
sicB,  ad  theologos  Augustanm  Confessionis,  pub- 
lished about  1630  in  Germany.  Nothing  is 
known  about  him.  But  the  book  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  its  pacifying  tendency.  It 
contains  the  famous  sentence,  "  In  necessary 
things  unity,  in  unnecessary  liberty,  in  both 
charity,*'  quoted  by  Baxter  in  1679, 


MeUtian  Sohiim.    See  below. 

Melatins  of  Antiooh.  Eustathius,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  who  adhered  to  the  symbol  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  lost  his  place  in  330  through 
the  efforts  of  his  opponents.  His  party  mam- 
tained  an  existence,  and  was  recognized  by 
Athanasius  as  the  true  church  of  Antioch ; 
but  the  bishopric  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Oriental  mediating,  or  Arianizing  party.  £u- 
doxius,  one  of  these  bishops,  became  bishop 
of  Constantinople  in  359,  and  thus  there  waa 
an  episcopal  election  at  Antioch  (360).  Un- 
der the  influence  of  Acacius,  an  extreme 
Allan,  Meletius  was  elected,  but  he  was  8oon 
found  to  belong  rather  to  the  mediating  party 
than  either  to  the  Nicene  or  the  Ariaii.  So 
much  displeasure  was  excited  by  this  fact 
that  in  a  month  his  enemies  had  secured  hia 
removal  and  had  put  Euzoius,  a  strong  Arian, 
in  his  place.  A  small  party  still  adhereil  to 
him,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church, 
and  thus  constituted  The  Meletian  tkiUsm. 
Paulinus  now  stood  at  the  head  of  the  old 
Eustathian  party,  but  no  union  could  be 
brought  about  between  the  Eustathians  and 
tiie  Meletians,  who  really  stood  for  the  same 
thing.  The  Synod  of  Alexandria  sought  to 
unite  them,  and  might  have  succeeded,  had 
not  Lucifer  consecrated  Paulinus  as  bishop. 
Paulinus  was  now  acknowledged  by  the  West 
as  the  true  bishop  of  Antioch,  while  the  or- 
thodox East  ranged  itself  upon  the  side  of 
Meletius.  In  363  a  synod  at  Antioch  imder 
the  guidance  of  Meletius  acknowledged  tiie 
symbol  of  Nice,  and  Basil  gave  his  counte- 
nance to  Meletius.  But  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  Basil  could  not  ^t  the  West  to  ac- 
knowledge Meletius,  and  in  375  Paulinus  waa 
declared  the  true  bishop  by  Rome,  and  in  877 
Meletius  and  Eusebius  of  Samosata  together 
declared  heretics.*  Under  Yalens  Meletius 
had  been  banished.  In  378  he  returned.  The 
two  parties  at  Antioch  now  approached  one 
another,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
by  which  no  new  bishop  was  to  be  elected  to 
succeed  either  schismatic  bishop.  Meletius 
died  in  381  while  absent  at  the  Council  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  buried  with  great 
honors.  Paulinus  should  now  have  been  rec- 
ognizcKl  by  all  as  bishop,  but  this  opix>rtu- 
nity  was  lost,  and  Flavian  elected.  Pope 
Damasus  in  382  recognized  Paulinus  again, 
and  when  he  died  Evagrius  was  elected  to 
succeed  him.  But  after  his  death  the  Eus- 
tathians had  no  head,  and  were  brought  into 
the  communion  of  the  remainder  of  the  Anti- 
ochian  Church  by  Alexander,  the  second  suc- 
cessor of  Flavian  (415).  Thus  the  schism 
lasted  85  years.  F.  H.  F. 

Meletiua,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  was  the 
originator  of  the  Meletian  /Scmsnh  of  Alexan- 
dria, which  antedated  that  of  Antioch,  and 
had  no  connection  with  it.  It  arose  from  a  dif- 
ference between  Meletius  and  Peter,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  about  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  lapsed  in  the  persecutions.  Peter  repre- 
sented the  milder,  Meletius  the  stricter  view. 
The  beginning  and  early  course  of  the  schism 
is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  the  accounts  of 
it  conflict.  It  seems,  however,  evident  that 
Meletius  was  guilty  of  some  encroachment 
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upon  the  rights  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
in  the  matter  of  ordinations.  Meletius  was 
deposed  by  Peter,  and  thus  made  a  schismatic 
bishop,  since  he  refused  to  recognize  the  sen- 
tence. The  Synod  of  Nice  (8£5)  sought  to 
heal  the  schism,  and  ordered  that  no  one 
should  be  recognized  as  bishop  without  the 
consent  of  the  metropolitan.  It  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  patriarchal  power  of  Alex- 
andria. The  Heletian  bishops  were  treated 
with  mildness,  and  were  only  ordered  to  ab- 
stain from  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  their  office.  Meletius  consented  for  a  time, 
but  when  Athanasius  proceeded  with  more 
strictness  against  the  Meletians,  Meletius 
chose  a  successor,  and  thus  perpetuated  the 
schism.  Gradually  the  Meletians,  though 
having  at  first  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Arians,  assisted,  and  possibly  came  to  sym- 
pathize with  that  party,  and  in  one  of  Atha- 
nasius' absences  the  Meletian  bishop  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Arians  as  bishop  of  Alexandria 
(^).  They  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  sepa- 
rate existence  till  some  time  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury. F.  H.  P. 

Mel'-i-ta  {honey),  an  island  south  of  Sicily, 
on  which  Paul  was  shipwrecked  during  his 
voyage  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  protected 
amid  perils  on  shore  as  well  as  on  the  sea,  and 
abode  three  months,  during  which  he  wrought 
many  miracles  and  receiyed  many  honors 
(Acts  xxviii.).  T.  W.  C. 

Memphis.    See  Noph. 

MelitOi  bishop  of  Sardes,  the  capital  of 
Lydia,  the  only  bidiop  of  that  place  mention- 
ed in  the  literary  documents  of  the  three  first 
centuries,  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  2d 
oentuiy,  and  occupied  a  prominent  position 
among  the  Asiatic  bishops,  both  on  account 
of  liis  personal  influence  and  his  literary  ac- 
tivity. But  of  his  works,  among  which  his 
apology  of  Christianity  as  the  true  philosophy, 
presented  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  the  most 
renowned,  only  fragments  have  come  down 
to  us,  collected  by  Routh,  Bd,  saera,  vol.  i. 
(See  Harnack,  Tesete  und  Untersuehungen, 
Leipzig.  1882,  vol.  i.,  24(^78.) 

MelvlU,  Henry,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Pendennis  Castle,  Cornwall,  Eng.,  li^pi,  14, 
1798 ;  d.  in  London,  Feb.  9, 1871.  He  gradu- 
ated, 1821,  at  St.  Peter's  CoUeee,  Cambridge  ; 
became  fellow  and  tutor  ;  minister  of  Camden 
Chapel,  Camberwell,  London,  1829-43 ;  chap- 
hdn  to  the  Tower,  1840  ;  principal  of  the  East 
India  College  at  Haileybury,  1843-69 ;  Gk)lden 
lecturer  at  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  1847-66  ; 
chaplain  to  the  queen,  1863 ;  canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  1866 ;  rector  of  Barnes  and  rural 
dean,  1863.  His  sermons  appeared  in  at  least 
20  separate  publications  from  1882  on  :  some 
of  them  were  edited  in  America  by  Bishop 
Mcllvaine,  New  York,  1870, 2  vols.  He  was 
of  the  Evaneelical  school,  and  had  a  great 
though  transitory  reputation,  due  rather  to 
his  rhetoric  and  oratory  than  to  his  matter. 

F.  M.  B. 

MelvilU,  Andrew,  Scottish  scholar  and 
reformer ;  b.  at  Baldovy,  near  Montrose, 
Scotland,  Aug.  1,  1646  ;  d.  at  Sedan,  France, 
1622.    At  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  he 


alone  knew  Aristotle's  Greek  text,  and  was 
accounted  "  the  best  poet,  philosopher,  and 
Grecian  of  any  young  master  in  the  land." 
He  spent  two  years  in  Paris  under  Ramus  and 
Tumebus,  two  at  Poitiers  in  the  study  of  civil 
law,  and  five  at  Geneva  as  professor  oi  human- 
ity. Returning  in  1574,  he  became  principal 
of  Glasgow  University,  which  he  raised  from 
a  nearly  ruined  condition,  and  in  1580  was 
transferred  to  St.  Mary's,  the  new  theological 
college  of  St.  Andrew's.  A  steady  opponent 
of  prelacy,  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  au- 
thorities, and  escaped  imprisonment  by  exile 
in  England,  1584-85.  Keturning,  he  was 
moderator  of  the  Assembly  in  1587, 1580,  and 
1594,  and  in  1592  saw  Presbyter ianism,  of 
which  he  was  the  most  powerful  exponent  and 
champion,  ratified  by  Parliament.  He  was 
rector  of  St.  Andrew 's,  1590-97.  King  James, 
dreading  so  formidable  an  opponent,  excluded 
him  from  the  Assembly  of  1600.  To  get  him 
out  of  the  way,  he  was  summoned  to  London 
with  others  in  1606,  ostensibly  to  confer  on 
church  afl^airs.  Here,  for  an  epigram  on  a 
service  in  the  chapel  royal,  he  was  tried  by 
the  Privy  Council,  Nov.  30,  convicted  of 
icandeUum  magnatum,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  1607-11,  pen,  paper,  and  society  being 
for  some  time  denied  him.  On  his  liberation, 
forbidden  alike  to  return  to  Scotland  or  to 
take  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Rochclle,  he  was 
allowed  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the 
Protestant  college  at  Sedan ;  there  his  last 
eleven  years  were  spent.  His  writings  were 
chiefly  poems,  of  which  the  best  is  Carmen 
Mo&i8,  Basel,  1574.  His  life  was  written  in  2 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  1819,  bv  Dr.  T.  McCrie, 
who  calls  him  the  greatest  benefactor  of  Scot- 
land after  Knox.  F.  M.  B. 

Memento  morl  (rem&mber  thou  »1uUi  di^  is 
the  device  of  several  monastic  orders,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Carthusians,  the  Camaldulenses, 
the  Trappists,  etc. 

Men  of  Understanding  {Homines  intelli' 
gentias),  a  branch  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  (q.v.),  which  appeared  in  Flanders, 
especially  in  Brussels,  about  1411,  under  the 
leadership  of  i£gidius  and  William  of  Hil- 
denissem  (Hildesheim). 

Men'-a-hem  {con^forter),  sixteenth  king  of 
Israel,  who  slew  Shallum  and  reigned  in  his 
stead.  His  reign,  which  lasted  ten  years  (b.c. 
771-760),  was  distinguished  for  cruelty  and 
oppression  (2  Khigs  xv.  14--22).      T.  W.  C. 

Menander,  one  of  the  earliest  Gnostics,  was 
a  native  of  Samaria,  a  pupil  of  Simon  Magus, 
the  teacher  of  Basilides,  and  the  link  between 
the  Oriental  and  the  Greek  gnosis. 

Menolas  (Chineee,  Meng-tse).  He  was  a 
noble  of  the  province  of  Ln,  and  lived  from 
871  to  288  B.C.  He  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
philosopher  of  the  school  of  Confucius,  and 
as  having  overcome  all  its  opponents.  He  is 
less  typical,  more  individual  than  Confucius, 
and  his  doctrine  was  better  systematized. 
His  dialogues  are  a  sacred  book.  The  virtues 
recommended  by  him  as  cardinal  are  wisdom, 
humanity,  justice  and  decorum.  He  regard- 
ed human  nature  as  originally  and  essentially 
good.  W.  R.  Mabtin. 
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.  MendMans,  or  Mandmanii,  a  Gnostic  sect, 
which  still  maintains  an  existence  in  South 
Babylonia.  The  name  has  the  same  signifl- 
cance  as  Gnostic ;  and  though  they  are  also 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Christians  of  St. 
John/'  they  are  in  no  sense  a  Cliristian  sect. 
They  are  remarkable  as  being  the  only  Gnos- 
tic sect  which  has  any  considerable  literature. 
Of  this  the  princip^  is  the  ''great  book/' 
which  is  largely  liturgical,  and  which  con- 
tains their  iaeas  in  an  unsystematic  form. 
This  body  of  literature  is  important  not  only 
for  the  study  of  the  Gnostic  systems  In  gen- 
eral, but  also  for  the  language,  a  dialect  of 
Aramaic.  (See  the  edition  of  Petermann, 
Thesaurus  seu  Liber  Magntu,  Berlin,  1867  ; 
Noldeke's  Manddtsche  Grammattk,  Halle, 
1875  ;  full  catalogue  of  literature  in  Herzog, 
BecUeneyclopddie,  vol.  ix.,  p.  205  ff.) 

Like  the  other  Gnostic  sects,  the  Mendseans 
begin  with  the  most  abstract  idea  or  divinity, 
which  they  entitle  the  "  great  glory."  With 
him  is  associated  the  cether,  or  king  of  light, 
the  source  of  the  development  of  the  world. 
From  these,  by  successive  emanations,  pro- 
ceed "the  great  Jordan ;"  "the  first  Life," 
which  is  the  real  God  of  the  Mendseans ; 
**  the  second  Life,**  which  becomes  a  fallen 
spirit ;  then  a  group,  of  which  one  is  *'  the 
third  Life  ;**  then  the  demiurge,  by  which  the 
world  is  created.  In  all  this,  and  in  much 
more,  the  closest  relation  with  Gnosticism,  and 
particularly  with  Manichfleism,  is  at  once  evi- 
dent. The  prophets  of  Judaism  are  all  called 
false  prophets,  and  Jesus  is  reckoned  in  the 
same  category.  A  characteristic  utterance, 
illustrating  their  attitude  toward  Christianity, 
is  this  :  "Beware  of  the  God-carpenter.  To 
the  carpenter  belongs  the  axe  ;  not  incense." 
Asceticism  pla^rs  a  smaller  part  with  them 
than  is  usual  with  the  Gnostics,  for  they  are 
polygamous  and  permit  the  marriage  of  their 
clergy. 

The  organization  of  the  Mendseans  is  quite 
complete.  They  have  a  regular  hierarchy  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  above  which 
stands  a  patriarch,  of  which  rank  there  have, 
however,  been  but  two  representatives  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  people,  and  which  is 
now  vacant.*  The  ceremonies  of  ordination 
are  long  and  severe.  Among  their  rites  bap- 
tism plays  a  large  part.  They  have  also  a 
eucharist.  Their  number,  which  in  the  17th 
century  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  20,000 
families,  is  now  reduced  to  about  1500  souls. 
£.  Babelon,  Les  Mendaites^  leur  histoire  et  leur 
doUHries,  Paris,  1882.  F.  11.  F. 

Mendeluobs,  Mosm,  b.  at  Dessau,  67  m. 
s.w.  of  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1729 ;  d.  in  Berlin, 
Jan.  4,  1786 ;  studied  rabbinical  lore  and 
afterward  literature  and  philosophy;  con- 
tributed very  much  to  improve  the  state  of 
the  Jews  in  Germany,  especially  in  Berlin, 
and  acquired  a  certain  name  in  German  liter- 
ature by  his  half-philosophical  writings, 
I^uadon,  JforgenstumUn,  etc.,  and  by  his  con- 
nection with  Lessing,  Lavater,  etc.  His  life 
was  written  by  Samuels,  London,  1822,  and 
Kayserlmg,  Berlin,  1862. 

Mendicant  Orders,  or  Begging  Friaxi, 
comprise  those  four  monastic  orders  which,  at 


least  in  the  first  time  after  their  foundation, 
realized  their  vow  of  poverty  by  actually  sub* 
sisting  on  alms — ^the  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
Carmelites,  and  Augustinian  Hermits.  See 
those  arts. 

Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,  the  enig- 
matical passage  supematurally  written  upon 
the  plaster  of  the  wall  in  Belshazzar's  palace 
in  Babylon  (Dan.  v.  5-25),  which  the  astrolo- 
gers, the  Chaldaeans,  and  the  soothsayers 
could  neither  read  nor  interpret,  but  which 
Daniel  read  and  interpreted  as  a  warning  to 
the  king,  that  his  time  was  up. 

MenI,  the  name  of  a  divinity  mentioned 
once  in  the  Bible  (Isa.  xlv.  11),  and  by  some 
identified  with  the  Greek  moongod,  Mene,by 
others  with  one  of  the  minor  divinities  of 
Babylon,  Manu. 

Menno  and  the  Meimonites.  Menno^ 
Simons,  b.  at  Witmarsum,  Friesland,  1492 ; 
d.  at  Oldeslohe,  Holstein,  Jan.  18,  1559.  He 
became  a  priest  about  1516.  After  earnest 
study  of  the  New  Testament  he  began  to 
preacli  the  gospel  in  an  evangelical  spirit. 
The  martyrdom  of  an  Anabaptist,  in  1531.  led 
Menno  to  seek  the  views  of  leading  reformers 
upon  the  subject  of  infant  baptism.  This  in- 
vestigation resulted  in  his  firm  conviction  that 
the  practice  was  not  warranted  by  either  the 
New  Testament  or  the  arguments  of  theolo- 
gians. In  1536  Menno  withdrew  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  became  an  Ana- 
baptist minister.  He  labored  earnestly  to  ad- 
vance his  opinions  until  his  death.  During 
much  of  this  time  he  was  subject  to  severe 
persecution,  and  labored  with  a  price  offered 
tor  his  arrest.  31any  churches  m  Friesland, 
Northern  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands 
took  his  name.  He  abhorred  the  excesses  at 
Milnster  and  disclaimed  all  sympathy  with 
that  movement.  He  adopted  many  views  of 
the  evangelical  Anabaptists  (q.v.),  and  in  the 
Low  Countries  his  followers  affiliated  with 
those  Dutch  Anabaptists  who  derived  their 
views  from  the  devout  and  peaceable  Ana- 
baptists of  Switzerland.  Menno  did  not  hold 
to  a  community  of  goods,  but  he  was  influ- 
enced by  Melcliior  Hoffman's  peculiar  views 
of  the  person  of  Christ  (see  p.  ^). 

The  early  followers  of  Menno  emphasized 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  personal  re- 
ligious experience  and  consistent  conduct. 
They  rejected  infant  baptism  and  oaths,  be- 
lieved in  non-resistance,  and  refused  to  hold 
office  as  civil  magistrates.  They  were  loyal 
citizens  and  held  that  magistrates  should  be 
obeyed  in  everything  not  contrary  to  the 
word  of  (Jod.  They  settled  all  differences 
among  themselves  by  arbitration ;  never  by 
reference  to  courts  of  law.  They  forbade 
divorce  except  for  adultery,  and  insisted  upon 
strict  morality  and  church  discipline,  but  they 
soon  divided  into  parties  on  the  subject  of  the 
proper  measure  of  strictness  in  church  dis- 
cipline. The  frequent  assertion  that  Menno 
taught  and  "practised  immersion  cannot  be 
supported  and  ought  not  to  be  made.  The 
early  Mennonites  agreed  with  modem  Bap- 
tists concerning  the  proper  mUifeets,  but  not 
concerning  the  <iet  of  baptism.  The  Dutch 
Anabaptists,  like  tho  Swiss,  anticipated  by 
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nearly  a  oentuiy  the  principles  of  Roger  Will- 
iams and  William  Penn  in  their  advocacy  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  and  of  the  separa- 
tion of  churdi  and  state.  It  is  not  usuallv 
conceded  that  the  contest  in  £n  jjland  whicn 
led  to  the  colonization  of  America  was  the 
natural  and  logical  issue  ot  the  doctrines 
which  were  held  by  the  better  class  of  Ana- 
baptists of  the  16th  century.  Yet  such  a  high 
claim  is  made  for  the  views  of  Menno,  Huo- 
meier,  and  others  of  like  spirit.  Though  for 
a  time  religious  toleration  was  granted  to  the 
Anabaptists  by  William  the  Silent,  bitter  per- 
secutions drove  the  Mennonites  up  the  Rhine 
and  into  Prussia,  and  at  a  later  date  they 
went  to  Southern  Russia  and  large  numbers 
came  to  America.  Thus  they  were  widely 
scattered  There  is  a  marked  resemblance 
and  a  close  historical  relation  between  many 
views  and  practices  of  the  Friends  and  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Mennonites. 
"  We  are  compelled/'  says  Barclay  in  his 
Inner  History  of  the  Heltgums  Societies  of  the 
Commonwealth,  *'  to  view  George  Fox  as  the 
unconscious  exponent  of  the  doctrine,  prac- 
tice, and  discipune  of  the  ancient  and  stricter 
party  of  the  Dutch  Mennonites.*'  The  early 
English  General  Baptists  were  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  and  the 
Friends.  (See  George  Tallack,  George  Fbt, 
the  Friends,  and  the  Early  Baptists,  London, 
1868.) 

The  indebtedness  of  the  Friends  to  the  Ana- 
baptists of  Hollimd  was  amply  repaid  by  the 
cordial  welcome  given  to  the  Mennonites  in 
the  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  The  mother  of 
WilUam  Penn  was  a  native  of  Rotterdam, 
and  he  made  not  less  than  three  journeys 
among  the  Mennoidtes  of  the  continent  before 
he  became  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania. 
Doubtless  the  first  Gkrman  immigrants  came 
to  Pcnn's  colony  by  the  founder's  special  in- 
vitation. They  were  Mennonites  who  reached 
Pennsylvania  m  1688  and  gave  the  name  to 
Germantown.  Their  first  minister  was  Will- 
iam Rittenhouse.  He  built  the  first  paper- 
mill  in  America,  in  1690,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Wissahickon  Creek.  £arly  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury many  Mennonites  settled  in  Lancaster 
County,  and  until  the  present  day  Menno- 
nites have  been  among  the  most  industrious 
and  worthy  residents  of  the  state.  By  re- 
movals and  later  immigration  their  settle- 
ments have  extended  to  Virginia  and  to  sev- 
eral of  the  central  and  western  states. 

The  present  Mennonites  of  Holland  and 
Frieshind  belong  chiefly  to  the  milder  school 
in  both  discipline  and  doctrine.  They  num- 
ber about  iO,000.  They  support  a  flourishing 
theological  school  at  Amsterdam,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  prejudices  of  many  early 
Mennonites,  was  founded  in  1785. 

Mennonites  of  German  descent  were  at- 
tracted to  Russia  by  privileges  granted  by 
Catharine  U.  and  confirmed  by  Paul.  Rus- 
sian Mennonites  became  very  prosperous,  and 
numbered  nearly  40,000  in  1874,  when,  on 
account  of  the  unwise  action  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  withdrawal  of  previous  exemp- 
tions, about  10.000  Mennonites  emigrated  to 
America  and  settled  in  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
and  Manitoba.    The  Russian  policy  was  soon 


modified  by  the  substitution  of  civil  for  com- 
pulsory military  service,  and  the  Mennonite 
settlements  continued  to  flourish,  so  that  to- 
day they  contain  about  40,000  souls,  even 
after  the  large  emigration  to  America. 

In  Switzerland  and  France  there  are  about 
2600  Mennonites,  and  in  Gkrmanv  18,000,  of 
whom  10,000  are  in  Prussia.  These  figures 
Include,  however,  the  whole  number  of  souls 
iuiMennonite  families— 1.«.,  the  members  in 
full  fellowship,  who  are  usually  received  at 
about  14  years  of  age,  and  the  unbaptizcd 
children  of  the  households. 

According  to  the  same  method  of  computa- 
tion, there  are  about  150,000  Mennonites  in  the 
United  States,  and  about  50,000  in  British 
America.  Of  these  the  so-called  "  Old  Men- 
nonites" are  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
Their  principal  paper.  The  Herald  of  2'rttth, 
is  issued  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  they  have  a 
flourishing  publishing  house. 

Mennonites  of  the  "  General  Conference," 
with  organs  at  Berne,  Ind.,  and  Philadelphia, 
seek  to  foster  union  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
essential  to  truth  and  salvation  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fundamental  views  of  the 
Mennonite  fellowship. 

The  very  strict  "  Old  Amish"  Mennonites 
are  not  very  numerous.  They  are  opposed  to 
special  houses  of  worship,  but  observe  a  fixed 
order  of  service  in  private  houses,  wear  long 
hair  and  beards,  and  are  marked  by  oUier 
peculiarities.  The  *' Reformed  Mennonites" 
originated  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in 
1811,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Herr,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  restoring  primitive 
doctrine  and  practices. 

Literature.— The  works  of  Menno  Simons 
and  the  Martyr's  Mirror,  by  T.  J.  van 
Brag:ht,  are  among  the  most  approved  speci- 
mens of  Mennonite  literature.  English  trans- 
lations have  been  issued  by  the  publi^ing 
company,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Much  useful  infor- 
mation IS  given  in  Barc^v's  Inner  History  of 
the  Religious  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth^ 
London,  1876.  (See  also  Brons,  Ursprung, 
Entwiekdung,  ttrid  Schicksale  der  Tat^fgesinnt- 
en  Oder  Mennoniten,  Korden,  1884 ;  H.  G. 
Mannhardt,  Jahrbueh  der  Altetangelischen 
laufgesinnten  oder  Mennoniten'Oemeinden, 
Danzig,  1888  ;  Oassel,  History  of  the  Menno- 
nites, Elkhart,  Ind.,  1889,  and  especially  the 
articles  Menno  and  Mennonites  [with  refer- 
ences] in  Herzog-Plitt  and  in  Schaft-Herzog. 
These  articles  are  by  Professor  J.  G.  de  Hoop 
Schefler,  of  Amsterdam,  perhaps  the  best 
living  authority  concerning  Uie  history  of  the 
Mennonites.)  B.  O.  True. 

Menologlnm,  In  the  Greek  Church  Is  the 
name  for  the  martyrologium  of  the  Latin 
Church. 

Mwuii,  Papales  (papal  months)  are  the  tm- 
even  months  of  the  year,  and  are  thus  called 
because,  according  to  an  old  custom  not  now 
in  existence  any  more,  the  pope  had  a  right  to 
appoint  to  all  bienefices  falling  vacant  in  those 
months. 

Mental  RMenration  means  a  premeditated 
concealment  of  some  part  of  the  truth  in  giv- 
ing a  statement,  which  really  makes  the  re- 
port utterly  false   and  misleading  without 
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making  the  reporter  a  liar,  or  a  latent  con- 
dition in  glTing  a  promise,  which  should 
make  the  contract  absolutely  null  and  void 
without  making  the  contractant  a  scoundrel. 
It  is  an  invention  of  the  Jesuit  morals,  and 
was  at  one  time  very  much  admired  on  ac- 
count of  the  intellectual  subtlety  it  presup- 
poses, but  it  is  so  repugnant  to  human  nature, 
when  in  a  healthy  state,  that  it  is  to  be  most 
vigorously  reprehended.  v 

Me-phiV-o-shoth  {exterminator  of  shame, 
i.e.,  idols),  a  grandson  of  Saul,  a  cripple  from 
his  youth,  who  received  his  grandfather's  es- 
tate from  David,  but  lost  part  of  it  through 
the  treachery  of  Ziba  (2  Sam.  ix.  13,  xvi.  1>4, 
xiz.  24-30).  He  was  exempted  from  the  de- 
scendants of  Saul  given  up  to  the  Gibeonites 
(xxi.  7),  though  another  bearing  the  same 
name  was  hanged.  T.  W.  C. 

Meroorsborg  Theology  denotes  a  move- 
ment within  the  German  Reformed  Church 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  thus  called  be- 
cause it  originated  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  Mercersburg,  Pa.  The  movement  was 
caused  simplv  by  the  contact  between  modem 
German  theology  and  Anglo-American  church 
life,  and  ran  through  three  successive  phases 
~a  philosophical,  188(M3 ;  a  theological, 
1848-58,  and  a  liturgical,  1858-^,  after  which 
it  came  to  rest  not  without  having  brought 
some  good  fruit.  The  chief  points  may  be 
thus  stated :  1.  **  The  divine-human  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  primordial  truth  of 
Christianity,  both  of  revelation  and  redemp- 
tion. From  the  Christ  idea,  as  the  funda- 
mental principle,  are  to  be  developed  all 
scriptural  doctrines."  "Mercersburg  was 
the  first  theological  school  in  America  which 
propounded  and  vindicated  wliat  has  since 
been  called  the  '  Christo-centric '  idea  of 
Christianity."  2.  The  church  is  the  mysti- 
cal body  or  which  Christ  is  the  head  and  true 
believers  are  the  members,  extending  through 
all  ages,  and  i>as8ing  through  experiences  of 
gro^^  similar  to  those  of  an  individual. 
^*  Different  phases  of  the  fulness  of  her  spirit- 
ual life,  including  doctrine  and  morals,  cultus 
and  ecclesiastical  polity,  appear  at  different 
epochs  in  her  wonderful  history.  Hence  no 
statements  of  doctrine  formulated  in  any  past 
age  need  be  final,  and  no  form  of  organization 
can  be  fixed  and  unchangeable.  But  the 
church  modifies  doctrinal  Formula  according 
to  her  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth,  and  adjusts  her  organization  to  the  ad- 
vanced status  of  her  life  and  to  her  altered 
connection  with  the  world.  On  this  principle 
Mercersburg  could  recognize  propnety  and 
wisdom  in  the  papal  hierarchy  of  medieval 
Romanism,  and  yet  affirm  the  necessity  of 
the  Reformation,  and  vindicate  the  anti-hie- 
rarchical organizations  of  the  Protestant 
churches."  3.  An  elevated  conception  of 
the  spiritual  dignity  of  the  ministry.  4.  The 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  considered  "the  sij^lficant  signs  and 
seals  of  God's  covenant  with  us. "  5.  A  litur- 
gical worship  was  urged,  and  (6)  the  diligent 
Instruction  of  the  baptized  youth  inculcated. 
(Of.  art.  Mereergbufv  Theology  in  Schaff-Her- 
zog.    Also  see  J.  El.  Dubbe,  Mstoric  Manual 


of  the  Brformed  Church  in  the  United  Stales,. 
Lancaster,  1885 ;  Theodore  Appel,  The  Ltfe 
and  Work  qf  John  WUUamson  Nevin,  D,V., 
LL.D.  [the  great  leader  of  the  movement], 
Philadelphia,  1880.) 

MeroT)  the  disposition  which  inclines  us  to 
show  kmdness  to  the  undeserving.  It  is  a 
Christian  grace,  and  eminently  becomes  those 
who  owe  Ufe  and  all  things  euw  to  the  mercy 
of  God  (Matt.  V.  7, 44-46),  The  divine  mercy 
is  Infinite  and  eternal,  but  its  exercise  is  op- 
tional, and  therefore  while  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners may  ask  it  the  best  of  men  cannot  de- 
mand it.  T.  W.  C. 

Mercy,  Sisten  o^  a  religious  order  of  the 
Romiin  Catholic  Church,  founded  in  Dublin 
by  Miss  Catharine  McAuley  in  1834,  formally 
confirmed  by  Gregory  XVI.,  in  1840,  and  de- 
voted to  the  aid  and  rescue  of  suffering  and 
tempted  women.  It  spread  rapidly  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world.  In  the 
United  States  the  first  house  was  established 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1843.  (See  Leaves  from 
the  Annals  of  the  Sisters  of  Merey,  New  York, 
1881,  8  vols.) 

Mercy-Seat.    See  Abk  of  Covskavt. 

Mer'-i-bah  (strife),  1.  A  place  in  Rephidim 
where  the  people  chided  Moses  and  he  smote 
the  rock,  also  called  Manih,  "  temptation** 
(Ex.  xvii.  1-7,  Deut.  vi.  16).  2.  A  place  near 
Kadesh,  where,  85  years  later,  a  like  miracle 
was  wrought  and  a  like  sin  committed  in- 
volving both  Aaron  and  Moses  (Num.  xx. 
1-13,  xxvii.  14).  T.  W.  C. 

Merid,  Angela.    See  Ubsitlikbb. 

Merit  signifies  desert  or  that  which  is 
eam^,  and  hence  there  is  no  merit  in  our 
best  obedience.  The  most  faithful  servant 
has  done  only  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do 
(Luke  xvii.  10),  and  therefore  has  no  claim 
on  God.  T.  W.  C. 

Merits  of  Ohrlst  is  a  term  used  to  denote 
the  active  and  the  passive  obedience  of  Christ ; 
all  that  he  did  and  all  that  he  suffered  for  the 
salvation  of  his  people.  His  mediation  being 
voluntary  gave  him  a  right  to  expect  and  to 
claim  its  due  reward.  1'.  W.  C. 

Meritum  de  Oondlgno,  a  distinction  made 
by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  adopted  in  the  Rom- 
an Church  in  order  to  save  the  meritorious- 
ness  of  believers'  works.  See  Conoruitt, 
CoNDioNiTT.  All  Protestants  reject  alike  the 
distinction  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
invented.  T.  W.  C. 

MexlTale,  Tery  Rev.  Charles,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge, 1870;  Durham,  ad  eund.,  1888), 
D.CX.  (hon.,  Oxford,  1866),  LL.D.  (hon., 
Edinburgh,  1884),  dean  of  Ely,  Church  of 
England  ;  b.  in  Bloomsbury,  London,  March 
8,  1^  ;  studied  at  Cambridge  ;  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  1884  ;  became  rector  of  Lawford, 
1848 ;  dean  of  Ely,  1869,  and  wrote  History 
of  the  Romans  Under  the  Empire,  London, 
1850-62,  7  vols,  (a  standard  worki ;  Conver- 
sion of  Vis  Roman  Bmpire,  London,  1864 ; 
Conversion  of  the  Northern  Nations,  1865 ;  St, 
Paul  at  Rome,  1877 ;  Con/tereion  of  the  Weet, 
1877 ;  Epoeha  of  EaHy  Church  Metory,  187V. 
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Merle  d'Anbfgnft  fmerl  do-ben-ya^,  Jean 
Benxly  b.  at  Eaux-VlTes,  on  Lake  Leman, 
Switzerland,  Aug.  16,  1794 ;  d.  at  Qeneva, 
Oct.  21,  1872 ;  studied  theology  at  Geneva, 
and  beoEime  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed 
congregation  in  Hamburg,  1818 ;  court 
preacher  ii\  Brussels,  1824,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Gkneva,  1881.  The  first  division 
of  his  celebrated  work,  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation, that  on  the  Reformation,  in  tlie  time 
of  Luther,  was  published  in  French  at  Paris, 
1885-47,  4  vols. ;  the  second  on  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  time  of  Calvin,  1862-78,  8  vols. 
Each  division  has  been  translated,  London 
and  New  York,  and  the  flret  has  been  enor- 
mously popular,  owing  to  its  picturesoue  and 
dramatic  style  and  its  enthusiastic  and  Prot- 
estant tone.  He  also  wrote  La  Bepttbligue 
d*Angleterre  aux  Jours  de  Cromwell,  1848,  and 
TroU  JSiecles  de  Luttes  en  £cosse,  1840.  (See 
the  memoir  by  J.  Bonnet,  Paris,  1874.) 

C.  P. 

Mer'-o-daoh  {death),  the  name  of  an  idol- 
god  of  the  Babylonians,  their  chief  divinity 
El  thefa-  later  history.  T.  W.  C. 

Mer'-o-daoh  Bal'-a-dan  {worshipper  of  Bel), 
a  king  of  Babylon,  who  sought  a  friendly  al- 
liance with  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah  (Isa. 
xxxix.,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  81).  In  2  Einesxx. 
12  he  is  called  Berodach  Baladan.  He  is 
named  in  the  Khorsabad  inscriptions  as  hav- 
ing been  twice  defeated  and  exiled  by  Sen- 
nacherib. T.  W.  C. 

Me'-rom  (height),  *' The  waters  of  Me- 
Tom"  (Josh.  xi.  5)  is  the  name  of  the  most 
northern  of  the  three  lakes  supplied  by  the 
Jordan.  It  is  six  miles  long  by  four  broad,  very 
shallow  aud  largely  covered  with  aquatic 
plants.  Near  it  Joshua  routed  the  confeder- 
acy under  Jabin.  T.  W.  C. 

Me'-ioB  (asylum),  an  unknown  place  in 
Galilee,  cursed  in  the  Song  of  Deborah 
(Judges  V.  28)  for  not  joining  with  her  and 
Bars^k  against  the  foes  of  Israel.  Sins  of 
omission  may  be  as  ruinous  as  sins  of  com- 
mission. T.  W.  C. 

Menill,  Selah,  D.D.  (Iowa  (College,  Grin- 
nell,  la.,  1875),  LL.D.  (Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1884),  (]k>ngregationalist ; 
b.  at  Canton  Centre,  Conn.,  l^y  2,  1887 ; 
studied  theology  in  New  Haven  Theological 
Seminary  ;  -was  chaplain  of  the  Forty -ninth 
United  states  Colored  Infantry  at  Yicksburg, 
Miss.,  1864-65 ;  studied  in  (iermany,  1868- 
70  ;  was  archsologist  of  the  American  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Society,  1874-77,  and  United 
States   consul   in   Jerusalem,    1882-86.    He 

Eubliflhed  East  of  Jordan,  New  York  and 
ondon,  1881  ;  GalOee  in  the  Time  of  Christ, 
Boston,  1881,  London,  1885,  etc. 

Merswin.    See  Rulman  Merswin. 

Me'-sha  (deliveranee),  a  king  of  Moab,  who, 
having  been  tributary  to  Ahab,  revolted  upon 
his  death  and  was  attacked  by  Jehoram  with 
Judah  and  £dom,  and  his  country  desolated. 
Besieged  and  hopeless  of  escape,  he  sacrificed 
his  own  son  openly  on  the  wall,  and  the  be- 
aiegers  withdrew.    In  18CPB  a  block  of  black 


basalt  was  found  at  Dibon  on  which  are  in- 
scribed in  Phoenician  letters  the  exploits  of 
Mesha  and  his  war  with  Israel.  This  is  the 
famous  Moabite  stone.  T.  W.  C. 

Me'-shaoh.  One  of  the  three  companions  of 
Daniel  who  were  trained  in  Babylon  for  the 
royal  service  (Dan.  L  7).  T.  W.  C. 

Me-BO-po-ta'-nd-a  {between  tfie  rivers).  The 
Greek  name  of  the  tract  lying  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  called  by  the  He- 
brews Aram-naharaim,  Syria  of  the  two  rivers. 
It  extended  from  Mt.  Taurus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  was  about  800  miles  long  and  860 
broad.  Its  plains,  once  fertile,  are  now  barren 
for  lack  of  irrigation.  It  was  the  home  of 
the  patriarchs  who  preceded  Abrabam,  and 
of  the  wives  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xi., 
XXV.,  etc.).  It  was  the  abode  of  Balaam  and 
of  Chushan-rishathaim,  the  first  oppressor  of 
Israel  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  ^iii.  8-10). 
When  the  Ammonites  were  at  war  with  David 
they  hired  chariots  and  horsemen  out  of  Meso- 
potamia. The  country  furnished  a  delegation 
of  Jews  and  proselytes  to  attend  the  Passover 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  0).  T.  W.  C. 

Messalians.    See  Massalianb. 

Mesrob)  b.  at  Hasecasus,  now  Mush,  Turk- 
ish Armenia,  88  m.  s.s.e.  of  Erzroom,  854 ; 
took  holy  orders,  886  ;  became  the  iiatriarch 
Sahag's  (Sahak's)  coadjutor,  890 ;  invented 
the  Armenian  alphabet,  406  ;  gave  wonderful 
impetus  to  religion  and  literature  among  the 
Armenians  ;  through  his  labors  a  vernacular 
edition  of  the  Bible  appeared  in  410  ;  also  in- 
vented the  Georgian  alphabet ;  succeeded 
Sahag,  440  ;  d.  at  Walarshapat,  Feb.  19,  44U 
(See  his  life  bv  Gtoriun,  Qet,  trans.,  by  Welte, 
Tubingen,  1841.) 

Messiah  (anointed).  The  Jews  were  accus> 
tomed  to  anoint  their  kings,  high  priests,  and 
prophets  (Lev.  iv.  8,  v.  16,  1  Sam.  ii.  10,  85^ 
when  they  were  set  apart  to  their  ofiSces,  and 
hence  the  word  got  a  technical  sense.  Thus 
Cyrus  is  called  (lia.  xlv.  1)  "the  anointed  of 
the  Lord, ''and  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  14  the  epithet 
is  given  to  the  king  of  Tvre.  But  one  per- 
son specially  (Dan.  ix.  25)  is  Messiah  the 
prince. 

Messianic  Propheor*  This  person  is  the 
central  theme  of  prophecy,  the  w^hole  object 
of  the  Old  Testament  being  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  coming.  The  testimony  of  Jesus 
is  tine  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  usage  of  the 
nation  made  it  very  clear  when  the  future  de- 
liverer was  announced  as  Messiah,  anointed,. 
that  the  qualities  and  functions  of  prophet, 
priest,  and  king  would  find  their  fullest  de- 
velopment in  him.  The  great  hope  of  the 
nation  was  set  forth  by  all  the  prophets,  and 
more  and  more  distinctly  even  to  the  last. 

The  work  began  in  what  is  called  the  pro- 
tetangelinm,  the  promise  couched  in  the  sen- 
tence pronounoea  on  the  serpent  just  after 
the  fall~viz.,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  This  prom- 
ij>e  received  a  closer  specification  in  the  proph- 
ecy of  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  26),  where  Jehovah  is 
called  "  the  Oodi  of  Shem"— that  is.  as  stand- 
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ing  to  him  and  his  posterity  in  a  relation  of 
mutual  possession.  The  general  statement  is 
further  defined  in  the  promise  made  to  Abra- 
ham, and  repeated  to  Isaac  (Gten.  xxvi.  4)  and 
to  Jacob  (xxviii.  14),  that  in  their  seed  should 
"  all  the  families  of  the  efu-th  be  blessed. "  It 
is  in  and  through  a  single  nation  that  the 
world-wide  blessmg  is  to  be  bestowed.  Jacob 
had  12  sons,  but  in  his  prophetic  benediction 
he  singled  out  one  whose  sceptre  was  not  to 
depart  "  tiU  Shiloh  come/'  and  though  the 
interpretation  of  this  phrase  is  disputed,  still 
we  may  accept  the  belief  of  Jewish  antiquity 
that  here  Judah  is  indicated  as  the  ancestor 
of  the  Messiah.  In  the  same  direction  points 
the  reference  of  Balaam  to  the  star  out  of 
Jacob  and  the  sceptre  out  of  Israel  (Num. 
xxiv.  17)  which  he  saw  far  off  in  time  and 
not  near  in  space.  Similar  was  the  assurance 
to  Moses  (xviii.  15)  of  a  prophet  to  come  like 
unto  himself — words  which  primarily  refer 
to  the  whole  order  of  prophets,  yet  mclude 
One  who  should  sum  up  all  that  went  before. 
Under  the  monarchy  the  family  as  well  as 
the  tribe  from  which  the  Messiah  should 
spring  Is  set  forth.  David  received  the  prom- 
ise of  a  descendant  whose  throne  should  en- 
dure forever  (2  Sam.  vii.  11).  In  the  Psalms 
we  find  two  forms  of  the  prophecy.  In  one 
.Messiah  is  set  forth  as  a  king,  triumphant, 
glorious,  and  of  boundless  empire  (ii.,  xlv., 
Ixxii.,  Ixxxvii.,  ex.).  In  the  other  he  is  a 
sufferer,  persecuted,  smitten,  and  derided 
(xxii.,  xli.,  xlix.),  and  yet  the  ends  of  the 
earth  are  to  fear  and  seirve  him.  The  same  con- 
trasted representation  is  found  in  the  Proph- 
ets, though  here  the  decay  of  Israel  is  stated 
as  the  cause  of  overthrow,  the  recovery  from 
which  in  the  fullest  sense  is  to  come  only  the 
Branch  that  is  to  spring  out  of  David's  roots. 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  and  Micah,  and  all  4  of 
the  greater  prophets  ^ive  significant  intima- 
tions of  the  future  deliverer,  and  after  the  re- 
turn from  exile  the  same  strain  is  resumed  bj 
Haggai,  ZecharJah,  and  Malachl.  From  this 
long  line  of  prophetic  utterances  grew  tip  a 
general  expectation  of  the  appearance  of  One 
who  woula  be  the  welcome  ruler  and  saviour 
of  all  the  world.  It  is  true  that  we  look  in 
vain  Id  the  Apocrypha  for  explicit  references 
to  this  confident  assurance.  But  we  find 
them  certainly  in  our  Lord's  time.  See  the 
answer  of  the  priests  to  Herod's  question,  the 
words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  Christ,  or 
of  Andrew  to  his  brother,  the  crv  of  the  blind 
beggars  by  the  roadside,  and  of  the  children 
in  the  temple  to  Jesus  as  "  the  Son  of  David, " 
not  to  speak  of  the  song  of  Zacharias  and  that 
of  Mary,  Simeon's  adcuress  to  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  the  repeated  references  of   the 

Sriests  and  scribes  to  *'  the  Christ"  as  a  well- 
efined  person  of  royal,  if  not  divine  claims 
(Luke  xxii.  67,  xxiii.  2).  The  worldly-minded 
cherished  the  expectation  as  a  national  hope, 
but  the  humble  and  devout  looked  for  the 
fulfilment  of  a  great  spiritual  promise  which 
would  make  an  end  of  sins  and  bring  an  ever- 
lasting righteousness. 

The  ideas  of  the  former  class  were  em- 
bodied in  Judas  the  Galilean  (Acts  v.  37)  and 
in  the  Zealots.  The  vital  power  of  such  con- 
Tictions  was  shown  in  the  frequent  outbreaks 


of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans,  nor  was  it 
overcome  even  by  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. On  the  contrary,  from  that  time  the 
expectation  became  an  accepted  article  of 
Jewish  faith,  as  the  story  of  Bar  Chochba 
shows.  The  manner  and  the  time  of  Mes- 
siah's coming  was  much  disputed,  but  that 
he  would  come  was  firmly  believed.  It  is 
now,  as  it  has  been  through  the  ages,  the 
conviction  of  every  earnest  Israelite. 

LrrEBATURB. — Drunmiond,  The  Jemsh 
Meuiahy  London,  1877  ;  Edersheim,  Prapluey 
and  History  in  Relation  to  the  Messiah,  1885  ; 
Briggs,  Mestfianic  Prophecy,  New  York  and 
Edinburgh,  1886 ;  Delitzsch,  Messianic  Proph- 
ecy, Edinburgh,  1890.  T.  W.  Cf. 

Metals,  Bible.  The  mountains  of  Pales- 
tine contained  metals  (Deut.  viii.  9),  but  the 
Jews  do  not  appear  to  have  worked  them. 
The  references  to  mining  in  Job  xxviii.  may 
have  been  taken  from  the  experience  of  other 
nations.  Gk)ld  abounded,  but  it  was  brought 
from  Ophir,  Uphaz,  Havilah,  Sheba,  and 
Parvaim.  Copper  and  iron  were  found  in  the 
Wadf  Maghara  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula. 
Before  tlie  exile  gold  and  silver  were  not 
coined  into  money,  but  used  mainly  for  orna- 
ments (bracelets,  chains,  etc.)  or  for  embroid- 
ery. Silver  was  lavishly  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle.  Copper  was 
in  common  use  ;  so  also  were  tin  and  lead, 
both  furnished  from  Phccnicia.      T.  W.  C. 

Metaphrastes,  Simeon,  a  diligent  Byzan- 
tine hagiologist  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries, 
whose  works  are  found  in  Migne,  Pat.  Gr, 
CXIV.-CXVI. 

Metempsychosis,  or  the  transmigration  of 
souls.  It  was  an  early  and  widespread  belief 
that  the  soul  after  death  passed  into  another 
body.  It  existed  among  several  tribes  in 
Afnca  and  America,  but  only  because  they 
thought  that  the  soul  must  dwell  somewhere 
on  earth.  Among  the  old  Mexicans,  the 
Druids,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Hindus  it 
was  based  on  ethical  grounds.  The  soul  hav- 
ing lost  its  original  purity  must  be  reborn 
a^n  and  again  until  its  depravity  is  done 
away  bv  expiation.  Among  the  Brahmans 
this  notion  was  worked  out  into  many  fantas- 
tic forms.  In  Greece  the  doctrine  never  pre- 
vailed among  the  people,  but  was  confinea  to 
the  philosophers,  who  derived  it  no  doubt 
from  Egypt.    Plato   gave   it   a   prominent 

Slace  in  his  system.  Among  the  post^biblical 
ews  it  found  entrance  through  the  Cabbal- 
ists,  and  among  early  Christians  was  adopted 
by  the  Manichseans.  In  our  own  day  it  has 
found  advocates  in  the  Theosophists,  who 
have  much  to  say  about  reincarnation. 

T.  W.  C. 

Meth,  Ezechiel  (d.  Oct.  26,  1640)  and 
SUefel,  Bsaias  (d.  Aug.  12,  1627).  leaders  of 
a  sect  of  mystical  enthusiasts  in  'Thuringia. 

Methodism.  The  name  given  to  what  at 
first  was  a  religious  revival,  chieflv  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century, 
but  which  resulted  in  a  formal  doctrinal  sys- 
tem and  in  a  distinct  church  organization.  It 
may  be  conveniently  studied  under  the  divi- 
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gions  of  I.,  British  Methodism  ;  II.,  American 
Methodism. 

I.  Britibh  Methodism. 

Eiatory, — The  centre  of  the  first  Methodist 
moirement  was  Oxford  University  ;  the  movers 
vere  a  band  of  young  men,  students  of  the 
university  ;  the  motives  were  conviction  of 
the  need  of  greater  spirituality  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  of  a  higher 
tone  of  morality,  and  of  greater  care  for  the 
unfortunate  classes.  The  prevalent  deistic 
and  materialistic  philosophy  had  resulted  in 
a  widespread  indifference  to  religion  and  in 
a  corresponding  decline  in  morality.  The 
spiritual,  moral,  and  social  condition  of  Great 
Britain  was  most  deplorable.  The  ordinances 
of  religion  were  generally  neglected  or  openly 
contemned. 

In  17^  Charles  Wesley  induced  a  few  stu- 
dents of  Christ's  Church  to  observe  the  weekljr 
communion  and  to  study  with  greater  dih- 

fence  the  sacred  Scriptures.  To  this  band 
ohn  Wesley,  the  elder  brother,  on  his  return 
from  assisting  his  father  as  curate  in  Lincoln- 
shire, Joined  himself ,  and  became  the  real 
leader.  There  was  no  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  members  of  this  club  except  the 
common  studv  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the 
observance  of  fasting  at  stated  seasons,  the 
care  for  prisoners  and  the  sick,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  neglected  children.  The  members  of 
the  Holy  Club  were  Churchmen  of  the 
strictest  type.  Soon  after,  however,  patristic 
literature  became  a  subject  of  earnest  study, 
and  for  a  time  was  regarded  as  almost  co- 
ordinate in  authoriU'  with  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  In  1736  John  Wesley  went  to 
Greorgia  as  misslonay  of  the  Propagation 
Society.  Here  his  life  was  cliaracterized  by 
ascetic  severitv  and  a  most  rigid  adherence 
to  the  forms  oi  the  church.  But  by  associa- 
tion with  the  Moravians,  especially  with 
Peter  B6hler,  whom  he  met  on  shipboard  on 
his  return  from  America,  Wesley  became 
dissatisfied  with  his  traditional  faith.  The 
faith  then  commonly  accepted  was  a  union 
of  intellectual  belief  in  the  accepted  creeds 
and  of  a  complete  submission  to  the  revealed 
laws  of  Christ  and  to  the  rules  and  services 
of  the  church.  Through  the  instruction  of 
Bdhler,  Wesley  was  led  to  see  that  such  faith 
did  not  adequately  represent  that  which  was 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  of  supernatural 
origin  and  power.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  second  stage  in  the  Methodist  movement. 
This  experience  of  a  new  life  in  himself 
was  accompanied  by  a  desire  that  others 
should  receive  a  like  blessing,  and  led  to  his 
earnest  preaching  of  salvation  by  simple 
faith,  and  the  witness  of  the  divine  Spirit  to 
the  adoption  of  the  believer.  These  doctrines 
and  this  earnest  preaching  were  distasteful  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
resulted  in  open  and  persistent  opposition, 
which  manifested  itself  in  the  withdrawal  of 
sympathv  and  ir  closing  the  diurches  against 
mm.  The  meeting-places  of  the  Moravians 
and  the  private  rooms  of  friends,  to  which 
they  betook  themselves,  soon  became  entirely 
too  limited  for  the  congregations  which  the 
zeal  of  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Cliarles 


Wesley,  attracted  to  their  preaching.  Georee 
Whitefield.  a  member  of  the  original  Holy 
Club,  had  gathered  immense  throngs  of 
people  to  his  open-air  services,  and  the  Wea- 
leys  were  soon  led  to  follow  his  example. 
The  results  were  wonderful.  Large  num- 
bers of  hearers  in  London,  in  Bristol,  and  in 
the  colliery  districts  were  converted,  and 
sought  spiritual  guidance  from  the  new  evan- 
gelists. The  exigencies  led  to  the  purchase 
of  buildings,  where  the  converts  could  receive 

S roper  instruction  and  centralization  of  in- 
uence  could  be  realized.  The  first  buildine 
thus  secured  was  in  Moorfields,  an  old  niinea 
cannon  foundry,  which  was  remodelled  into 
a  convenient  place  for  preaching  and  for 
other  religious  instruction.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning or  a  series  of  chapels,  which  rapidly 
multiplied  at  the  chief  centres  of  this  revival 
movement. 

Down  to  1789  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors 
had  labored  tn  close  afiihation  with  the  Mora- 
vians of  London,  but  through  an  increasing 
antinomian  spirit,  which  began  to  invade  this 
churdi,  Wesley  was  led  to  withdraw  from 
their  associations  and  to  establish  an  indepen- 
dent society  in  London  at  the  foundry, 
where  he  had  already  preached.  Meantime, 
other  societies  had  been  formed  at  several 
centres,  as  Bristol,  Newcastle,  etc.  To  bring 
these  various  societies  into  closer  union,  in 
1743  Wesley  published  his  celebrated 
"  Rules."  These,  which  have  continued,  al- 
most unchanged,  as  a  part  of  the  organic  law 
of  Methodism  in  all  its  branches,  may  be  re- 

farded  as  the  real  beginning  of  an  indepen- 
ent  and  separate  church.  A  further  step  tow- 
ard a  compact  organization  was  the  division 
of  the  societies  into  classes,  which  consisted 
of  ten  or  twelve  members  under  the  spir- 
itual direction  of  one  called  a  **  leader,"  and 
a  provision  for  financial  aid  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  a  penny  a  week  or  a  shilling  a  quarter 
by  each  member  of  these  classes.  The  re- 
ceiver and  dJsburser  of  these  funds  was  called 
a  '*  stewMii."  Afterward  there  were  two  of 
this  name  in  each  society.  These  initial  steps 
toward  the  founding  of  a  separate  church 
were  further  hastened  by  the  harsh  conduct 
of  some  of  Uie  clergy  in  excluding  the  Wes- 
leys  from  the  churches  and  their  converts 
from  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  led,  in  1740, 
to  the  independent  administration  of  the  sac- 
raments, in  Bristol  and  in  London,  by  the 
Wesleys  and  by  clergymen  who  were  friendly 
to  the  evangelistic  movement. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  was  taken 
on  the  demand  of  those  converted  persons 
who  had  been  gathered  into  "  classes"  for 
their  own  full  Sunday  services,  conducted  by 
their  own  preachers.  Wesley  had  earnestly 
advised  his  converts  to  attend  faithfully  upon 
the  parish  churches,  and  had  been  careful  to 
hold  his  own  services  at  a  time  which  could 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  worship  of  the 
Established  Church.  There  was,  however,  a 
Rowing  spirit  of  independence  and  separa- 
tion. The  movement  assumed  more  and 
more  the  form  of  an  independent  church. 
Moreover,  the  early  High  Churchism  of  John 
Wesley  had  been  undergoiug  very  serious 
modification.    Through  more  careful  biblical 
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«nd  historical  study,  and  venr  strongly  influ- 
•enced  by  Lord  Chancellor  King's  account  of 
the  early  diurch,  he  was  convmoed  that  the 

grimitive  bishop  and  presbyter  were  identical 
L  office  and  duties,  and  that  the  dogma  of 
apostolic  succession  was  a  mere  fable.  The 
logical  conclusion  was  that  he  himself  was  as 
mudi  a  real  episcopos  as  any  mitred  bishop 
of  England,  and,  therefore,  that  in  him, 
equally  as  in  them,  was  vested  the  right  to 
ordain  ministers  who  might  administer  the 
sacraments  to  the  numerous  societies  which 
had  been  gathered  through  the  untiring 
labors  of  himself  and  his  appointed  "  help- 
ers." These  "  helpers,**  whom  John  Wesley 
had  from  time  to  time  appointed,  were  al- 
most absolutely  under  his  own  direction  and 
control.  For  years  they  were  only  laymen 
who  held  simple  services  consisting  of  sing- 
ing, prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  ex- 
hortation. Wesley  met  these  helpers  in  con- 
ference for  the  first  time  in  1744,  and  yearly 
sessions  were  held  thereafter.  They  were  oc- 
cupied chiefly  in  the  settlement  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  in  the  instruction  of  his  preach- 
ers, in  the  careful  examination  of  new  help- 
ers, and  in  appointing]:  these  to  their  several 
fields  of  labor.  In  all  this  work  Wesley  was 
the  inspiring  and  directing  spirit.  Not  until 
late  in  life,  1784,  was  he  inouced  to  provide 
for  the  perpetuity  of  the  work.  The  rapid 
extension  and  growing  complexity  of  the 
movement,  the  accumulation  of  property  in 
chapels,  etc.,  made  necessary  a  legal  organi- 
zation which  should  hold  in  trust  tne  preach- 
ing places  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the  so- 
cieties after  Wesley's  death.  This  corporate 
body  consisted  of  100  itinerant  preachers, 
selected  by  Wesley  himself,  to  whom  were 
entrusted  the  control  of  the  chapels,  the  ad- 
mission and  expulsion  of  preachers,  and  their 
appointment  to  work  from  year  to  year. 
The  firm  adherence  of  Wesley  to  the  Estab- 
lishment is  seen  in  the  fact  uiat  he  did  not 
recognize  this  legal  organization  as  a  distinct 
church,  but  it  was  characterized  as  a  "so- 
ciety," or  "  the  society  of  the  people  called 
Methodists,"  all  the  members  of  this  "so- 
ciety," except  professed  dissenters,  being  re- 
garded  as  still  belonging  to  the  Anglican 
hurch. 

The  achieved  independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  compelled  the  abandonment  of 
this  principle.  The  Methodist  movement  in 
America  had  been  widespread  and  successful. 
The  creation  of  a  new  government  in  America 
necessitated  the  formation  of  an  independent 
church.  To  superintend  the  American  work 
Wesley  ordainea  Thomas  Coke,  a  presbyter 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  in  turn  or- 
dained Francis  Asbury  as  presbyter  and  asso- 
ciate sui>erintendent — these  two  ordaining 
the  American  preachera  and  assuming  super- 
vision and  direction  of  American  Metnodism. 
This  act  of  Wesley  respecting  the  American 
churches  led  him,  in  1785,  to  ordain  men  for 
the  work  in  Scotland,  and  8  years  later  to  or- 
dain a  number  of  preachers  to  assist  himself 
in  administering  the  sacraments  in  the  rap- 
idly multiplying  churches  of  England.  Thus, 
at  the  time  of  Wesley's  death,  in  1791,  nearly 
a  score  of  ministers  had  thus  been  ordainea 


in  England  and  Scotland,  and  tlie  former 
"  society"  had  assumed  the  form  and  func- 
tions of  a  distinct  church  organization.  By 
the  time  of  Wesley's  death  Methodism  had 
been  introduced  into  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  the  British  Isles,  France,  the 
United  States,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Foundland, 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  then  numbered  288 
circuits,  640  travelling  preachers,  and  134,599 
members.  Its  great  organizer  and  director 
had  been  John  Wesley.  Among  his  ablest 
Arminian  helpera  in  Eneland  were  his  brother 
Charles  and  John  Fletcher,  a  Swiss  by  birth  ; 
in  Ireland,  Thomas  Williams  and  Thomas 
Walch  ;  in  America,  Thomas  Coke  and  Fran- 
cis Asbury.  In  the  CalvinisUc  branch  were 
George  Whitefield,  who  had  separated  from 
Wesley  in  1741 ;  Howell  Harris,  of  Wales, 
and  Romaine,  Madan,  Venn,  and  Berridge. 

Doctrine. — Wesle^an    Methodism   at   first 
aimed  only  at  a  revival  of  spiritual  life  within 
the  church.    To  spread  scriptural   holiness 
over  the  land  was  declared  to  be  its  one  pur- 
pose.   Its  founder  framed  no  elaborate  creed 
as  the  Tridentine,  the  Heidelberg,  the  Aup- 
burg,  or  the  Westminster.      Its  distinctive 
theology  became  formulated  from  the  Scrip* 
tures  by  the  discussions  of  Wesley  with  his 
helpers  in  the  annual  conferences,  by  careful 
study  of  the  Fathers,  and  by  replying  to  the 
attacks  of  the  op  posers  of  the  movement. 
The  Twenty-five  Articles  prepared  by  Wes- 
ley, and  afterward  adopted  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  were  taken 
substantially  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England.    It  is,  however, 
generally  held  that  the  Wesleyan  theology  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Wesley  (espe- 
cially in  his  sermons  and  his  notes  on  the 
New  Testament),  of   Fletcher,  and  in  the 
quite  uniform  teaching  of  the  Methodist  pul- 
pit.   It  has  been  systematized  in  the  treatises 
of   Watson,    Pope,   Raymond,  Foster,    and 
others.    While  Methodism  is  in  substantial 
agreement     with     the     so-called     orthodox 
churches  with  respect  to  most  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  it  is  Arminian  in 
distinction   from    Calvinistic.     Its   material 
principle  is  that  the  salvation  or  non-salvation 
of  every  individual  depends  on  his  free  action 
with  respect  to  the  enlightening,  renewing, 
and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
If  he  willinely  receives  these  influences,  he 
will  be  saved ;  if  he  rejects  them,  he  will  be 
lost.    With  this  fundamental  principle  har- 
monize other  doctrines  of  the  system,  as  the 
rejection  of  absolute  foreordination  and  un- 
conditional election  and  reprobation,  the  self- 
determinative  power  of  the  human  will,  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  personal  assurance  of  the  salvation 
of  the  believer  by  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  perfection  of  the  believer  in 
love  and  obedience.    While  holding  that  the 
race  has  become  depraved  through  the  trans- 
cession  of  the  first  pair,  and  that  unaided  by 
divine  grace  fallen  man  is  unable  to  attain  a 
state  of  purity  and  holy  obedience,  Method- 
ism teaches  that  this  divine  grace  in  Christ  is 
universal,  in  that  God  wills  the  salvation  of 
all  since  Chribst  died  for  all ;  that  the  objec- 
tive operation  of  grace  is  universal,  and  Uiat 
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the  subjective  work  of  grace  is  likewise  uoi- 
Tersal,  tlius  putting  all  men  on  probation. 
Methodism  therefore  teaches  that  none  of 
Adam's  descendants  are  guilty  of  Adam's  sin, 
that  no  man  becomes  guiltv  until  he  has  wil- 
fully rejected  this  grace  which  is  proffered  to 
all.  Hence,  tlirough  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ,  all  men  under  the  new  covenant  stand 
in  a  gracious  and  not  merely  a  natural  rela- 
tion to  God,  and  that  they  continue  in  this 
gracious  relation  until  excluded  by  virtue  of 
voluntary  transgression.  With  this  view 
agrees  its  teaching  with  respect  to  infant  bap- 
tism and  salvation,  and  the  responsibilitv  cf 
each  individual  for  his  own  salvation  or  loss. 
In  harmony  with  most  Protestant  churches 
Methodism  recognizes  two  sacraments-^Bap- 
tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  holds  that 
infants  and  balievers  are  eligible  to  the  first, 
while  believers  and  penitent  seekers  of  salva- 
tion are  admitted  to  the  second.  While  it 
emphasizes  the  doctrUies  of  assurance  and 
perfect  love  as  the  privilege  of  believers, 
It  does  not  make  these  a  test  of  member- 
ship. 

wneral  BolUy, — Wesley  had  no  more  in- 
tention of  instituting  a  separate  church  polity 
tlian  of  developing  a  distinct  doctrinal  sym- 
bol. Both  are  to  be  explained  and  under- 
stood only  by  regarding  Methodism  as  a  re- 
vival movement,  and  by  studying  it  in  its  de- 
velopment. As  before  stated,  Wesley  most 
earnestly  advised  his  followers  to  aahere  to 
the  forms  and  usages  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  rebukea  the  tendencies  to  seces- 
sion. While  as  early  as  1744  a  large  part  of 
England  had  been  divided  into  "circuits," 
and  preachers  had  been  appointed  to  them, 
f3ra  long  time  thereafter  Wesley  seems  to 
have  had  no  thought  of  an  independent  or- 
ganization. The  conversations  held  with  his 
preachers  at  the  annual  conferences,  how- 
ever, clearly  show  that  his  opinions  were 
slowly  undergoing  a  change.  Especifdly  the 
provisions  maide  K>r  the  progress  and  govern- 
ment of  the  American  churches  led  him  to 
dedse  a  method  for  the  perpetuation  of  his 
work  in  England,  after  his  death.  Doubtless 
the  nersonal  supervision  of  the  work  during 
his  lifetime,  the  special  provisions  for  sup- 
plying the  circuits  with  preachers,  and  tlie 
annual  conferences  for  consultation  and  ad- 
vice contain  the  germs  of  that  itinerant  and 
supervisory  system  which  became  somewhat 
characteristic  of  Methodist  polity.  Method- 
ism, therefore,  holds  to  no  divinely  instituted 
church  polity.  While  it  finds  in  the  New 
Testament  and  early  church  certain  types  of 
church  organization,  it  regards  no  one  type 
or  form  as  obligatory,  but  believes  that  the 
church  is  free  to  adapt  its  polity  to  its  shifting 
environment  So  with  the  orders  of  the 
clergy.  It  finds  very  early  in  the  history  of 
the  church  the  recognition  of  three  orders, 
but  denies  that  these  are  scripturally  enjoined, 
bat  teaches  that  the  church  is  permitted  to 
ezerdse  Christian  liberty  in  the  creation  of 
church  oflloers.  While,  therefore,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  agreement  in  doctrine 
amonff  all  the  branches  of  Methodism,  each 
branch  has  felt  free  to  frame  its  own  polity. 
Indeed,  the  divisions  in   this  church  have 


chiefly   resulted   from    divergent   views   of 
churdi  government. 

WB8LBTAK  MBTHODISSC. 

While  Methodism  had  a  defaeto  existence 
from  the  formation  of  the  "  United  Societies'' 
in  1789,  its  de  Jure  life  dates  from  the  enrol- 
ment, in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  of  the 
**Deed  of  DecUration,"  in  1784.  This  in- 
strument recognizes  100  travelling  preachers, 
appointed  by  Wesley,  as  the  legaiconfcrence. 
Hence  thev  are  known  as  the  "  Legal  Hun- 
dred. ' *  Their  duties  and  prerogatives,  clearly 
defined  in  the  Deed,  have  remained  sub- 
stantially unchanged  to  the  present  day. 
As  before  staled,  during  Wesley's  life  the 
societies,  which  consisted  of  one  or  more 
classes,  were  grouped  into  circuits,  each  of 
which  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
one  or  more  of  Wesley's  preachers,  called 
**  assistants"  or  *'  helpers" — the  chief  preach- 
er being  called  an  assistant  and  his  unaer  col- 
league a  helper.  These  assistants  were  di- 
rectly responsible  to  Wesley,  who  exercised 
direction  durine  the  intervals  of  conferences 
and  at  the  conferences  themselves.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  however,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  take  free  counsel  with  his  assist- 
ants in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  per- 
sonal welfare,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of 
the  various  circuits.  After  his  death  these 
duties  and  prerogatives  pertained  to  the 
"  Legal  Hunared.'^  But  the  ij^uestion  of  per- 
sonal supervision  became  a  serious  one.  This 
was  secured  by  dividing  the  country  into 
"  districts"  and  appointing  district  conunit- 
tees  who,  in  the  interim  of  conferences,  should 
exercise  discipline  within  their  several  dis- 
tricts, subject,  however,  to  an  appeal  to  the 
conference.  The  preachers  enjoyed  equal 
rights  in  the  conference,  and  the  Legal 
Hundred  formally  sanctioned  and  confirmed 
the  decisions  of  the  whole  assembly.  At  first 
the  preachers  of  a  district  elected  their  own 
chairman,  and  the  district  meetings  consisted 
exclusively  of  preachers  ;  but  soon  the  chair- 
men of  the  districts  were  elected  by  the  whole 
conference,  and  circuit  stewards  and  district 
lay  officers  were  associated  with  the  preachers 
in  all  business  not  strictly  pastoral. 

From  1702-95  the  Wesley  an  body  was  great- 
ly a^tated  by  the  question  of  the  independent 
aammistration  of  the  sacraments  to  the  so- 
cieties. The  great  majority  insisted  on  re- 
ceiving the  sacraments  from  their  own  preach- 
ers, but  many  of  the  wealthier  members  and 
church  officers  resisted  this  demand.  This 
led,  in  1705,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  for  Ckneral  Pacification,  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  the  sacraments 
should  be  administered  wherever  the  majority 
of  the  trustees  and  of  the  stewards  and  l^ders 
of  any  chapel  should  so  vote.  The  sacramenta- 
rian  controversy  was  followed  by  that  respect- 
ing the  representation  and  rights  of  laymen. 
A^xander  Kilham  was  prominent  as  a  leader 
of  a  party  which  advocated  the  equal  authority 
of  preachers  and  laymen  in  the  government  of 
the  church,  that  the  laymen  should  appoint 
their  own  leaders  and  stewards,  and  that  the 
preachers  should  be  the  mere  executive  of 
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the  leaders*  meetings.    On  his  expulsion  Kil- 
ham  drew  with  him  about  5000  members. 

This  agitation  led  to  a  modification  of  the 
earlier  policy,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  ad- 
mission of  probationers  remained  the  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  the  *'  superintendent,"  or 
preacher,  while  the  admission  to  full  mem- 
bership could  be  determined  by  the  leaders' 
meeting,  and  no  member  could  be  expeUed 
for  immorality  until  such  immorality  was 
proved  at  a  leaders'  meeting.  Also  the  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  leaders  and  stew- 
ards, instead  of  being  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive of  the  superintendent,  were  now  lodged 
with  the  leaders'  meeting,  the  superintendent 
havins;  onlv  the  right  of  nonunation.  In 
1797  the  principal  rules  respecting  preachers 
and  laity  were  put  into  codified  form  and 

Sublished  under  the  title  of  the  Large 
[inutes.  This  document  is  accepted  by  the 
ministers  on  entering  the  conference,  and 
has  been  recognized  by  the  civil  courts  as  a 
part  of  the  organic  law  of  Wesleyanism. 
After  this  amendment  of  its  polity  Wesleyan- 
ism spread  rapidly,  and  conferences  were  or- 
ganist in  Ireland,  France,  Australia,  Canada, 
and  other  British  provinces,  while  missions 
were  established  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Continental  India,  Ceylon, 
China,  Western  and  Southern  Africa,  the 
West  Indies,  Australia,  and  many  islands  of 
Oceanica.  It  devised  an  efficient  financial, 
missionary,  and  publishing  policy.  Through 
the  ^labors  of  Thomas  Cokc,  Jabez  Bunting, 
Adam  Clarke,  Robert  Newton,  Joseph  Ben- 
son, Richard  Watson,  Thomas  Jackson,  and 
others  its  educational,  literary,  and  theolog- 
ical systems  have  been  wisely  and  rapidly  de- 
veloped. In  conmion  with  other  churches  of 
Great  Britain,  Wesleyanism  has  felt  the  dis- 
turbing influence  of  political  agitations.  The 
French  lievolution,  the  great  reform  of  1828, 
the  Chartist  movement  of  1840-48,  and  the  rev- 
olutions of  1848-^  strongly  affected  its  laity. 
This  branch  of  the  church  had  become  increas- 
ingly influential  in  the  government  of  the 
body.  There  had  also  b^  a  growing  Jeal- 
ousy on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  innovations  which  had  been  intro- 
duced, such  as  the  special  training  of  the 
clergy,  the  use  of  organs  in  the  churches,  etc. 
This  led  to  a  second  secession  in  1828,  to  a 
third  in  1836,  and  to  the  withdrawal  of  more 
than  100,000  members  between  1850-55. 
Since  1850  there  has  been  a  further  liberaliza- 
tion of  its  church  government,  till  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  conference  consists  of  an  equal 
number  (240)  of  ministers  and  laymen.  These 
meet  in  a  pastoral  union,  which  is  composed 
of  ministers  alone,  and  a  connectional  or  rep- 
resentative union,  both  ministers  and  laymen. 
The  former  is  for  the  stationing  of  the  minis- 
ters and  for  the  supervision  and  review  of 
strictly  pastoral  work  ;  the  latter  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  determination  of  lUl  financial  in- 
terests, or  which  are  of  a.  connectional  char- 
acter, as  missions,  education,  chapel  exten- 
sion, support  of  wom-ont  preachers,  and  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  minis- 
ters, etc.  All  conclusions  reached  must  be 
formally  ratified  by  the  Legal  Hundred,  any 
vacancies  in  which  body  must  be  filled  prior 


to  the  election  of  a  president  of  the  con- 
ference by  the  ministers  on  the  opening  of  the 
pastoral  session.  Wesley  an  Methodism  has  in- 
stitnted  various  connectional  enterprises  which 
have  been  most  serviceable  in  its  develop- 
ment. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Contingent  Fund,  1756,  for  the  support  of 
home  missionaries  and  to  Ynake  up  the  de- 
ficits of  salaries  of  preachers  on  poor  cir* 
cults ;  the  General  Uhapel  Fund,  1818,  to 
relieve  embarrassed  chapels  and  stimulate 
chapel  extension  ;  the  Children's  Fimd,  1819, 
to  equalize  the  support  of  the  children  of 
preachers ;  the  Preachers'  Auxiliary  Fund, 
for  aiding  worn-out  preachers  and  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers  :  the  Gen- 
eral Wesley  an  Missionary  Society,  1818,  in 
which  its  missionary  Interests  are  consoli- 
dated ;  the  Weslevan  Book  Concern,  for  the 
publication  and  aissemlnation  of  denomina* 
tional  literature,  its  theological  and  literary 
schools  and  colleges,  etc.  Its  statistics  are  : 
Preachers,  itinerant  and  supernumerary, 
2,807  ;  members  in  full  and  on  probation, 
005,427. 

OTHEB  BRAl^CHES  OF  BRTTI8H  ICETHODISM. 

Ths  Calvinistie  and  WeUh  Methodists.-- 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  separated  on  various 
doctrinal  points — Whitefield  holding  to  tlie 
Calvinistie  theology.  Bv  the  aid  of  his  pa- 
tron, the  Countess  of  Huntington,  he  built 
his  Tabernacle  near  the  site  of  Wesley's 
Foundry,  in  London,  and  was  also  infiuen- 
tial  in  founding  societies  in  various  parts  of 
England.  Thfi  branch  of  Methodism  after- 
ward became  divided  into  three  parts :  The 
Lady  Huntington  Connection,  which  adhered 
to  the  liturgT  of  the  Established  Chtirch  and 
had  a  settl^  pastorate  ;  the  Whitefield  Meth- 
odists, of  whom  nearly  all  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  Independent  Church  ;  and  the  Welsh 
Calvinistie  Methodists,  who  have  still  a  vigor- 
ous organization  and  life.  The  Welsh  revival 
movement  began  even  earlier  than  the  Wes- 
ley an,  and  was  entirely  independent  of  it. 
Under  the  powerful  preaching  of  Harris, 
Rowland,  and  Davies  evangelical  **  societies" 
were  founded  in  various  parts  of  the  princi- 
pality as  early  as  1748.  But  owing  to  the 
lack  of  efficient  organization,  these  societies 
became  largely  disintegrated,  until,  in  1786, 
Thomas  Charles,  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, against  whom  the  doors  of  the 
church  had  been  closed,  on  account  of  hia 
peculiar  style  of  preaching,  joined  the  Welsh 
Methodists,  pushed  forwara  the  revival  efifort, 
and  laid  a  strong  organizing  hand  on  the 
whole  movement.  By  this  means  Welsh 
Methodism  put  on  new  strength,  and  has  de- 
veloped a  distinct  form  of  church  govern- 
ment more  nearly  allied  to  the  Presbyterian 
than  to  the  Wesleyan.  It  has  two  separate 
theological  colleges,  a  vigorous  missionary 
society,  and  durmg  the  few  past  years  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  all  branches  of  church 
activity. 

The  Methodist  Nwo  Chnneetion, — As  before 
stated,  the  Deed  of  Declaration  had  vested 
the  supreme  government  in  the  preachers. 
This  was  highly  unsatisfactory  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  preachers  and  laymen,  and 
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led  to  earnest  discusBion  of  the  abuse  of  power 
by  the  der;^.  Ck»mected  with  this  cause  of 
dusatiafaction  was  the  hesitation  of  a  laree 
body  of  Wesleyans  to  have  the  sacraments  ad- 
numstered  by  their  own  preachers.  Alexander 
Eilham  (b.  at  Epworth^Iiincolnshire,  July  10, 
1763 ;  admitted  by  Wesley  into  the  regular 
itinerant  ministry,  1785 ;  d.  in  London[?], 
July  30,  1798),  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan 
CSonference,  had  written  yery  pointedly  on 
both  these  topics,  adyocating  the  independent 
administration  of  the  sacraments  and  the  dis- 
tibution  of  goyemmental  powers  equally  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  laity.  In  1796  he  was 
tried  for  allegea  defamation  of  the  conference 
and  expelled.  About  5000  members  of  the 
Wesleyan  body  followed  him,  whom  he  or- 
ganizea  imder  a  distinct  constitution  in  1797. 
The  doctrines  and  ordinances  are  the  same  as 
the  parent  body.  The  polity  is  characterized 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Iav  element  into 
church  government.  The  conference  consists 
of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and  laymen. 
It  elects  its  own  chairman  each  year,  appoints 
a  committee  of  five,  clerical  and  lay.  to  sta- 
tion the  preachers,  and  an  Annual  Commit- 
tee, clerical  and  lay,  which  becomes  the  su- 
pervising and  executive  power  in  the  interim 
of  conferences.  It  has  power  to  make  laws 
and  rules  every  7  years,  but  any  proposed 
changes  in  the  general  rules  must  be  sub- 
mittra  to  the  quarterly  conferences  and  must 
be  approved  by  two  thirds  of  the  ensuing  con- 
ference. This  church  supports  missions  in 
Ireland,  Canada,  Australia,  and  China.  Its 
progress  has  not  been  rapid  during  recent 
years.  Following  are  the  estimated  statistics : 
Churches,  256;  ministers,  210;  members, 
29,700. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Connection, — Influ- 
enced by  the  accounts  of  the  success  of  camp- 
meetings  in  America,  such  meetings  had  been 
held  in  Staffordshire  in  1807.  Prominent 
among  the  promoters  of  this  movement  was 
Hugh  Bourne,  then  a  local  preacher  in  the 
Wesleyan  Connection.  At  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  of  1807  the  subject  of  camp-meet- 
ings was  discussed,  and  a  minute  was  passed 
declaring  them  highly  improper  in  England, 
and  disclaiming  all  connection  with  them. 
In  1808,  on  his  refusing  to  declare  against 
camp-meeting,  Bourne,  without  warning, 
notice,  or  trial,  was  expelled  by  his  auper- 
intendent  from  the  Methodist  Society.  Will- 
iam Clowes,  who  had  co-operated  with 
Bourne,  had  a  similar  experience.  In  1810, 
through  the  labors  of  Bourne,  Clowes,  and 
others,  10  preachers  and  186  members  had 
united  in  a  new  organization — the  Primitive 
Methodist  Connection.  Notwithstanding  the 
preachers  were  mostly  poor,  uneducated 
worlLingmen,  and  the  leaders  had  but  slender 
experience  in  church  organization,  in  1828, 
three  years  after  their  first  conference,  45  cir- 
cuits, 202  preachers,  and  29,472  members 
were  reported.  It  has  developed  a  system  of 
chapel  extension,  has  founded  connectional 
schools,  has  a  book  establishment  in  London, 
and  maintains  its  own  magazines  and  reviews. 
Its  missionary  society,  organized  in  1848,  be- 
sides home  and  colonial  work,  supports  labor- 
en  in  West  and  South  Africa. 


Its  doctrines  and  ordinances  acree  with 
those  of  the  parent  body.  The  pouty  is  sub- 
stantially Presbyterian.  The  leaders'  meet- 
ing, composed  of  the  class-leaders,  the  society 
stewards,  and  the  travelling  preachers  of  the 
circuit,  corresponds  quite  closely  to  the  kirk 
session ;  the  quarterly  meeting  to  the  Pres- 
bytery ;  the  district  meeting,  composed  of  one 
delegate  from  each  circuit,  to  the  Provincial 
Synod,  and  the  conference,  which  meets  an- 
nually, to  the  General  Assembly.  The  con- 
ference is  composed  of  4  persons  elected  by 
the  previous  conference  and  12  deed  poll 
members  ;  the  remainder  being  chosen  by  the 
district  meetings,  two  thirds  or  whom  are  lay- 
men and  one  third  travelling  preachers.  The 
conference  constitutes  the  highest  court  of  the 
connection.  This  church  licenses  females  to 
preach.  It  is  distinguished  for  the  large 
^tuitous  labor  of  its  preachers,  the  superior 
influence  of  the  laity  in  church  government, 
and  the  zealous  attention  given  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  society. 

Its  statistics  for  1890  are  :  Chapels,  4460  ; 

greachers,  travelling  and  local,  17,866 ;  mem- 
era,  198,658. 
The  United  Methodist  Free  C ?iurchee, —Thi» 
organization  was  effected  in  1857.  It  resulted 
from  the  union  of  several  smaller  bodies  of 
Christians,  chiefly  Methodistic,  as  the  Protes- 
tant Methodists,  who  were  formed  from  the 
secession  of  the  Leeds  Methodists,  in  1828, 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  organs  in 
the  churches ;  the  Arminian  Methodists  of 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Red- 
ditch  ;  the  Welsh  Independent  Methodists ; 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association,  which 
seceded  from  the  Wesleyan  bodj^  under  Sam- 
uel Warren,  in  1835,  on  the  occasion  of  found- 
ing theological  schools,  but  really  on  account 
of  the  exclusive  judicial  and  administrative 
authority  given  to  the  clergy  ;  and  the  Wes- 
leyan Reformers,  who  organized  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  expulsion  of  James  Everett,  Sam- 
uel Dunn,  and  William  Griliith  from  the 
Wesleyan  Conference,  in  1849.  Their  expul- 
sion, without  formal  ^charges,  specifications, 
or  trial,  produced  a  profound  sensation,  and 
awakenea  lively  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
British  public.  The  tory  proclivities  of  the 
majority  of  the  Wesleyans  and  the  dictato- 
ri^and  repressive  policy  of  the  leaders,  which 
had  led  to  quite  unconstitutional  measures, 
caused  widespread  agitation  in  the  body,  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  more  than  100,000  mem- 
bers and  the  severe  cripplins  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church  for  several  years.  In  doctrine,  ordi- 
nances, and  institutions  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches  are  in  substantial  harmony 
with  the  parent  bodv.  Its  system  of  local 
government  is  based  on  the  congregational 
rather  than  the  connectional  principle.  As 
regards  their  internal  affairs,  the  circuits  are 
independent,  being  bound  only  by  the  con- 
nectional regulations  made  by  tneir  own  dele- 
gates in  conference  assembled.  The  circuit 
courts  are  supreme  and  final,  instead  of  being 
subject  to  re^ew  and  revision  by  the  confer* 
ence  or  annual  assembly.  Its  load  courts  are 
the  church  meetings,  of  fully  acrredited  mem- 
bers, for  the  election  of  society  stewards,  etc.  ; 
the  leaders'  meeting,  which  has  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  several  chuichee : 
the  preachers'  meeting,  for  the  examination 
of  preachers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry  ; 
the  circuit  quarterly  meeting,  in  which  are 
vested  all  legal  powers  for  looU  government ; 
and  the  annual  assembly,  consisting  of  4  ex 
officio  members,  and  members,  lay  and  cleri- 
cal, elected  by  the  quarterlv  meetings,  which 
considers  the  connectional  interests  of  the 
body. 

Statistics  are  as  follows  :  Preachers,  travel- 
ling and  local,  8718  ;  members,  85,461. 

BihU  OKrUtia'M, — ^Thlsbody  was  organized 
in  1816  by  William  0 'Bryan,  a  Wesleyan  lo- 
cal preacher  in  Cornwall.  £ng.,  hence  they 
are  sometimes  known  as  Bryanites.  Their 
doctrines  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Wes- 
leyan body.  Their  government  and  methods 
are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  like  them,  they  license  women 
to  preach.  Their  influence  is  ouite  limited. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  their  progress 
has  been  slow,  seven  years  showing^  a  de- 
crease from  the  preceding.  Statistics :  Preacli- 
ers,  142  ;  members,  25.217. 

Methodism  in  Ireland.— The  first  Methodist 
society  was  formed  in  Dublin  by  Thomas 
Williams,  in  1747.  Soon  after  John  Wesley 
visited  Ireland,  preaching  and  organizing  the 
work.  On  his  return  to  England  he  sent 
over  his  brother  Charles,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Charles  Perronet.  Thcv  labored 
for  several  months  with  considerable  success, 
but  encountered  much  opposition  from  their 
papal  hearers.  From  1747  to  1752  vigorous 
societies  had  been  formed  in  Dublin,  Cork. 
Limerick,  and  other  places,  and  John  Weslev 
held  the  first  conference  of  10  preachers  in 
Limerick  Uie  latter  year.  Notwithstanding 
the  stubborn  opposition  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  and  the  large  depletion 
by  emigration  to  America,  at  the  death  of 
Wesley  there  were  in  Ireland  16  circuits,  67 
preachers,  and  14,000  members.  For  more 
than  20  years  after  Wesley's  death  Thomas 
Coke  was  the  superintendent  of  Irish  Method- 
ism. He  took  a  most  lively  interest  in  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  Irish  people,  visiting 
the  country  25  times  at  his  own  expense,  giv- 
ing largely  of  his  private  means  for  the  erec- 
tion of  chapels,  and  often  preaching  8  and  5 
times  a  day.  Like  the  Wesleyans  in  England, 
the  Irish  Methodists  were  greatly  agitated 
by  the  sacramental  controversy,  many  being 
content  to  be  a  mere  society,  dependent  on 
the  Established  Church  for  the  sacraments, 
while  others  were  desirous  to  have  their  own 
ministers  recognized  as  competent  to  care  for 
their  people.  This  controvert  resulted  in 
the  secession,  in  1818,  of  "The  Primitive 
Wesleyan  Methodists,''  who  continued  their 
separate  organization  until  1878.  when  thev 
returned  to  the  parent  body.  While  Irish 
Methodists  constitute  a  distmct  conference, 
they  are  intimately  associated  with  the  Wes- 
leyans of  England.  The  chairman  of  the 
conference  is  a  representative  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference,  and  10  of  the  Irish  ministers 
are  members  of  the  Legal  Hundred,  whose 
sanction  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  meas- 
ures. Owing  to  the  agitations  of  1849-51  and 
to  the  continuous  emigration,  the  Irish  Con- 


ference has  for  many  years  had  veiy  slight 
numerical  increase.  Its  doctrines  and  polity 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

AfUiaied  Omtfereneea. — ^Formerly  there 
were  more  than  a  score  of  conferences  in  the 
various  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain 
which  were  affiliated  with  the  Wesleyan 
Chiuch.  These  have  graduaUy  assumed  an 
independent  standing,  with  the  exception  of 
the  French  Wesleyan  Conference  ana  that  of 
South  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
work  in  Australasia,  which  began  in  1812. 
has  rapidly  developed,  and  has  an  independ- 
ent standmg.  The  General  Conference  of 
A  ustralasia  Includes  the  annual  conferences 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  Vic- 
toria and  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  Their  doctrines,  ordinances, 
and  general  polity  are  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  original  Wesleyan  body. 

II.  Akbricak  Msthodusm. 

THB  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

This  is  the  original  and  largest  body  of 
Methodists  in  America. 

Hutorieal. — Duringtheir  missionary  visits 
to  America  neither  Wesley  nor  Wmtefleld 
founded  any  Methodist  societies.  The  former 
labored  under  the  auspices  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  had  not  yet  begun  his  special  re- 
vival movement,  while  the  erangelisUc  efforts 
of  the  latter  were  in  connection  with  existing 
churdies  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  first 
class  of  American  Methodists  was  formed  in 
New  York  by  Philip  Embury,  in  1766.  It 
was  composed  chiefly  of  Irish  immigrants, 
who  had  been  members  of  Wesley's  societies 
at  home.  Classes  were  soon  after  formed  in 
Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Philadelphia  by  Captain  Thomas  Webb  and 
others.  Webb  having  been  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher  by  Wesley  m  1765.  In  1768  the  first 
preaching-place  was  dedicated  in  John  street, 
New  York  City ;  two  years  later  the  first 
church  was  built  at  Philadelphia.  Nearly 
contemporary  with  Embury's  work  \(as  that 
of  Rolsert  Strawbridge  in  Maryland,  and  of 
liobert  Williams  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. Receiving  an  appeal  from  the  Meth- 
odists of  New  York  for  preachers  at  the  Leeds 
Conference  of  1768,  Richard  fioardman  and 
Joseph  Pilmoor  volunteered  to  ffo  to  America, 
the  former  to  New  York,  the  Tatter  to  Phila- 
delphia. In  1771  two  others.  Frauds  Asbury 
and  lUchard  Wright,  followed.  In  1773 
Thomas  Rankin,  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  most 
experienced  preachers,  held  the  first  confer- 
ence in  Philiuielphia,  when  10  preachers  and 
1160  members  were  reported.  During  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  all  the  English  preach- 
ers except  Francis  Asbury  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  nearly  all  the  clergy  of  the  AngO- 
can  Church  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
in  which  was  the  larger  number  of  Methodists, 
deserted  their  parishes.  The  membership  was 
thus  left  without  pastoral  care,  and  was  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  celebrating  the 
sacraments.  Thus  large  numbers  in  the 
Methodist  societies  had  not  been  baptized, 
and  some  of  the  preachers  had  never  partsken 
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of  tke  Lord's  Supper.  In  this  exigency  Wes- 
ley earnestly  requested  the  biidiop  of  London 
to  ordain  at  least  one  presbyter  to  administer 
the  sacraments  to  the  American  Methodists, 
but  this  request  was  decliaed.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  there  was  urgent  need  to  provide 
for  these  societies,  which  were  destitute  of 
properly  ordained  pastors.  ThereujpK)n,  in 
1784,  Wesley,  assisted  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Oreighton  and  Rev.  Richard  Whatcoat,  pres- 
bvters,  ordained  Rev.  Thomas  ColLe,  M.A., 
of  Oxford  University,  an  English  presbyter, 
as  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  churches 
in  America.  Instruction  was  also  ^iven  that 
Asbury  should  be  assistant  supenntendent. 
In  the  so-called  Christmas  Conference,  held  in 
Baltimoie,  Dec.  24, 1784,  which  consisted  of  60 
ministers.  Coke  presided  and  read  the  letter 
of  Wesley,  in  which  the  grounds  and  reasons 
of  his  action  respecting  the  American  work 
were  set  forth.  The  recommendations  of 
Wesley  touching  an  eplscop^  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  make  the  superintendent's 
election  by  the  body  of  the  ministers,  and 
amenable  thereto,  were  approved.  There- 
upon Coke  and  Asbury  were  unanimously 
elected  superintendents,  the  Sunday  service 
and  the  Twenty-five  Articles  prepared  by 
Wesley  were  adopted,  and  thus  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  assumed  organic  form. 
From  this  time  the  progress  of  the  church  was 
rapid.  Before  the  close  of  the  centurv  so- 
cieties had  been  formed  in  the  Mississippi  Yal- 
lev,  in  the  Eastern  British  provinces  and  Can- 
ada, in  New  England,  and  there  were  very 
numerous  adherents  in  the  Middle  and  South- 
em  States.  It  had  developed  its  polity,  had 
divid«l  its  territory  into  annual  conferences, 
had  commenced  its  benevolent  and  educa- 
tional enterprises,  had  introduced  the  Sundav- 
school  into  America,  had  founded  its  publish- 
ing house,  and  had  made  pronounced  utter- 
ance against  intemperance  and  slavery.  In 
1800  ISchard  Whatcoat  was  elected  bishop, 
and  in  1808  William  McKendree.  In  1808 
the  plan  of  a  delegated  (General  Conference 
was  adopted,  and  this  body,  consisting  of  90 
ministerial  delegates,  held  its  first  session  in 
Hay,  1812.  It  was  now  reported  that  the 
church  had  688  preachers  and  195,857  mem- 
bers. Space  will  not  permit  even  an  outline 
of  its  history.  Since  1812  the  progress  of 
tills  church  has  been  unprecedentedly^  rapid. 
It  has  been  almost  entirely  free  from  doctnnal 
controversy.  Its  ministry  and  members  have 
been  unijformly  hearty  in  the  acceptance  and 
maintenance  of  its  theology.  The  few  defec- 
tions of  its  ministrv  have  been  upon  the  more 
obscure  and  unsettled  points  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, respecting  which  the  Methodist  Church 
has  made  no  creed  statement.  Like  the  Wes- 
leyan  Church  of  England,  from  time  to  time 
it  has  experienced  agitations,  and  has  suffered 
secession  on  account  of  certain  features  in  its 
polity,  but  more  especially  from  the  earnest 
controverries  over  African  slavery. 

Doctrine. — ^Its  doctrine  is  Arminian  as  op- 
posed to  Calvinistic,  and  agrees  in  all  essen- 
tials with  the  Wesleyan  theology  of  Great 
Britain.  The  "  Articles  of  Reli^on"  were, 
with  tjie .  exception  of  the  Twenty-third, 
abridged  by  Wesley  from  the  Thirty-nine 


Articles  of  the  Church  of  Ensland.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  distinctive  m  these  articles, 
the  design  of  Wesley  being  to  prepare  a  broad 
platform  upon  which  a  body  of  Christian  be- 
lievers uUKht  stand  and  work  in  love  and 
charity.  They  do  not  once  refer  to  his  pecul- 
iar  Arminian  views,  nor  to  the  doctrines 
which  Weslej  had  g^esXLj  emphasized  in  his 
preaching,  smce  the  design  of  the  Articles 
was  irenic  rather  than  polemic.  Aside  from  the 
Articles,  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  like  those  of  the  British  Wes- 
leyan, are  to  be  found  in  WeE^ey's  doctrinal 
sermons,  his  notes  on  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  other  writings  which  have  come  to  be 
recognized  as  standards.  Upon  these  doc- 
trines all  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  care- 
fully examined,  and  their  unqualified  subscrip- 
tion thereto  is  a  condition  of  being  received 
amon^  travelling  preachers. 

BoUty  and  Gov&mment. — These  are  con- 
tained m  its  Book  of  Discipline.  The  Articles 
of  Religion,  the  General  Rules,  and  the  Six 
Restrictive  Rules  are  generally  regarded  as 
the  constitution  of  the  church.  Its  courts  and 
law-making  bodies  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  General  Conference.  Prior  to  1872 
this  was  composed  solely  of  ministerial  dele- 
gates, but  since  that  time  it  has  consisted  of 
one  minister  for  every  45  members  of  each 
annual  conference,  chosen  by  ballot  at  the 
session  of  the  annual  conference  next  preced- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  (General  Conference, 
and  of  two  laymen  from  each  annual  confer- 
ence, chosen  by  lay  electors  from  the  several 
(|uarterly  conferences  of  the  same.  Provision 
is  made  that  no  conference  shall  have  less 
than  one  ministerial  and  one  lay  delegate. 
The  General  Conference  meets  quadrennially 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  the  bishops  presiding- 
in  turn,  but  having  no  voice  in  the  delibera- 
tions. The  ministerial  and  lay  delegates  meet 
as  one  body,  thoueh  a  separate  vote  can  be 
taken  on  the  call  of  one  third  of  either  order. 
The  General  Conference  is  the  sole  legisla- 
tive bodv,  limited  only  by  the  Restrictive 
Rules,  all  of  which  rules  are  subiect  to  re- 
vision except  the  first,  which  forbids  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  to  revoke,  alter,  or  change 
the  Articles  of  Religion  or  establish  any 
other  standards  or  rules  of  dpctrine  than 
those  already  recognized.  It  has  entire  su- 
pervision of  all  general  interests  and  work  of 
the  denomination,  and  is  the  real  bond  of  the 
whole  connectional  system.  It  elects  bishops 
and  all  other  General  Conference  officers,  as 
missionary,  church  extension  and  educational 
secretaries,  editors  of  official  journals,  etc. 
It  also  reviews  the  administration  of  the  bish- 
ops, taking  notice  of  any  cases  of  maladmin- 
istration, and  also  examines  the  Journals  of 
the  various  annual  conferences. 

2.  The  Judicial  Conference.  This  is  for 
the  trial  of  bishops  and  of  appeiUs  of  mem- 
bers convicted  by  an  annual  conference.  The 
members  composing  this  conference  are  called 
Triers  of  Appeals,  seven  being  chosen  by  each 
annual  conference.  The  triers  from  three  con- 
ferences contiguous  to  the  one  from  which 
the  appeal  comes  constitute  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference for  the  trial  of  appeals,  in  case  of  a 
convicted  member  of  an  annual  conference. 
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and  from  five  contiguous  conferences  for  the 
trial  of  a  bishop.    A  bishop  presides. 

8.  The  Annual  Ck>nferencd.  This  is  com- 
posed solely  of  travelling  preachers.  The 
place  of  meeting  is  determined  by  the  con- 
ference, the  time  is  appointed  bv  the  bishop 
who  is  to  preside.  It  has  no  leg&lative  func- 
tion, its  power  being  simply  administrative. 
It  stations  the  preachers,  gathers  statistics, 
and  reviews  the  character  of  its  preachers, 
over  whom  it  holds  disciplinary  power.  Its 
action  is  subject  to  review  by  the  Oeneral 
Conference  through  the  examination  of  its 
Journal. 

4.  The  District  Conference.  This  embraces 
the  charges  of  a  presiding  elder's  district,  and 
is  composed  of  the  preachers  in  charge,  the 
local  preachers,  exhorters,  and  one  steward 
and  one  Sunday-school  superintendent  from 
each  pastoral  charge.  It  licenses  local  preach- 
ers, recommends  candidates  to  the  annual 
conference  for  orders  or  for  admission  on 
trial,  and  supervises  the  temporal  and  spir- 
itual interests  of  the  district. 

6.  The  Quarterly  Conference.  This  is 
comi)osed  of  the  pastor  of  a  church,  its  local 
preachers,  exhorters,  stewards,  and  class-lead- 
ers, together  with  the  Sunday-school  super- 
intendent and  trustees,  if  these  are  members 
of  the  church.  It  has  the  general  functions 
of  a  district  conference,  ana  cares  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  local  society  or  charge. 

6.  The  Leaders'  and  Stewards*  Meeting. 
This  is  presided  over  by  the  pastor,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  stewards  and  class-leaders  of  the 
charge.  It  recommends  probationers  for  full 
membership,  candidates  to  exhort  or  preach, 
and  cares  for  the  sick,  needy,  and  those  who 
need  admonition. 

The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  are  neither  prelatical  nor  diocesan, 
but  are  regarded  as  only  presbyters  appointed 
to  exercise  a  joint  supermtendence  over  the 
whole  church.  Since  1872  their  residences 
for  the  succeeding  quadrennium  have  been 
determined  by  the  General  Conference.  They 
preside  over  the  general,  annual,  judicial,  and 
missionary  conferences,  arrange  the  presid- 
ing elders'  districts,  appoint  the  presiding 
elders,  station  the  preadiers  annually,  and 
exercise  general  oversight  of  the  interests 
of  the  church.  The  presiding  elders  are 
superintendents  of  districts  in  the  interim 
of  the  annual  conference,  and  form  an  ad- 
visory board  of  the  presiding  bishop.  The 
ministry  is  itinerant,  no  minister  bemg  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  same  pastoral  charge 
more  than  five  consecutive  years.  Admission 
to  the  annual  conference  is  preced(xi  by  a 
probation  of  two  years  and  the  completion  of  a 
prescribed  course  of  study.  Admission  to 
membership  is  after  a  probation  of  six  months 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  a  leaders' 
meeting,  but  members  in  good  standing  in 
other  churches  are  directly  received. 

QonnectUm(d  Instttutuma. — This  church 
made  early  provision  for  supplying  its  mem- 
bership with  religious  literature.  Its  Book 
Concern,  started  in  1789  on  a  borrowed  capital 
of  $600,  has  now  (1890)  a  net  capital  of  over 
$8,000,000,  and  during  the  last  forty  years 
its  sales  have  amounted  to  more  than  $45,000,- 


000.  Of  its  gams  for  1890,  $100,000  go  to  the 
support  of  superannuated  preachers  and  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers. 
The  Missionary  Society,  organized  in  1819, 
besides  caring  for  destitute  peoples  within 
the  United  States,  supports  missions  in  South 
America,  Mexico,  Africa,  China,  India,  Japan, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Bulgaria,  and  Italy.  In  1889  it 
raised  and  disbursed  $1,180,137.  The  Wom- 
an's Foreign  Missionary  Society  supports 
missionaries  and  teachers  in  several  foreign 
fields,  having  made  appropriations  in  1890  of 
$247,454.  The  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  has  more  especial  care  for  destitute 
regions  within  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States.  Its  receipts  for  1889  were  $109,604. 
The  Board  of  Church  Extension,  organ- 
ized in  1864,  has  for  its  object  the  building 
of  churches  in  destitute  regions.  Its  receipts 
for  1889  were  $277,779,  and  its  disbursementa 
from  the  beginning  amount  to  $8,725,900. 
The  Freedman's  Aid  Society  was  organized 
in  1866  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  freed- 
men  of  the  Southern  states.  It  now  cares  for 
poor  whites  as  well.  It  has  already  expended 
$2,425,082,  and  has  established  numerous 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  South.  The  Edu- 
cational Society,  organized  in  1868,  has  for  its 
object  the  promotion  of  theological  and  gen- 
eral education.  Its  aim  is  to  place  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
under  strictly  connectional  supervision,  like 
all  her  other  departments  of  effort.  Since  its 
organization  over  2200  students  have  received 
aia,and  $224,489  have  been  expended.  This 
church  has  9  theological  seminaries,  including 
1  each  in  Qermany  and  India,  with  about  800 
students,  numerous  academies,  colleges,  and 
universities,  some  of  which  are  p;enerously 
endowed.  The  Sunday-school  Union,  organ- 
ized in  1840,  has  for  its  aim  to  establisli  and 
encourage  Sunday-schools,  publish  suitable 
books  and  supplies  for  the  same,  and  main- 
tain new  schools  in  destitute  parts.  This 
church  has  about  25,000  schools.  270,000  ofii- 
cers  and  teachers,  and  over  2,000,000  scholars. 
During  1889  it  issued  about  868,000,000  pages 
of  Sunday-school  literature. 

The  Cteneral  Conference  of  1888  recognized 
and  revived  the  order  of  deaconnesses  and 
made  provision  for  their  orderly  induction  to 
their  work  and  for  the  regulation  of  their  ac- 
tivities. Already  deaconnesses'  homes  have 
been  established  in  several  cities,  and  the  work 
is  rapidiv  multiplying. 
Recently  (1890)  the  organization  of  the 
young  people  of  this  church  in  Christian 
work,  under  the  name  of  the  Epworth 
League  has  been  effected.  It  has  now  more 
than  250,000  enrolled  members. 

Statistics:  Churches,  22,108;  travelling 
ministers,  18,279  ;  members,  2,286,468. 

The  Methodist  Episwpal  Chwxh,  South,— 
This  body  had  its  origin.  May,  1845,  in  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  annual  confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
within  the  slave-holding  states.  Almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Methodist  movement  in 
America  the  question  of  negro  slavery  had  re- 
ceived attention.  In  1780  advisory  measures 
had  been  adopted   looking  to  the  gradual 
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emancipation  of  slaves  by  its  members.  The 
succeeoing  conferences  became  even  more 
pronounced  in  tiieir  opposition,  and  warned 
church  officials  against  holding  slaves  where-i 
ever  the  laws  permitted  manumission,  and 
threatened  expulsion  of  such  as  should  bi  any 
manner  be  connected  with  the  slave  trade. 
At  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  1784,  clear  and  positive  in- 
structions were  adopted  relative  to  the  relig- 
ious care  of  the  negroes  and  their  gradual 
emancipation.  The  traffic  in  slaves  was  for- 
bidden on  pain  of  summary  expulsion.  The 
conference  of  1796  caused  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Book  of  Discipline  a  more  carefully 
prepared  and  discriminating  paragraph  re- 
specting the  crying  evil.  The  yearly  confer- 
ences were  authorized  to  make  whatever  regu- 
lations they  might  Judge  proper  respecting  the 
admission  of  persons  to  official  stations.  No 
less  urgent  recommendations  for  manumis- 
sion were  made,  but  the  laws  of  the  states  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  churches 
were  to  be  regarded.  The  conference  of  1800 
recommended  the  preparation  of  addresses  by 
annual  conferences,  urging  u];>on  the  legisla- 
tures of  states  the  duty  of  emancipation. 
The  utterances  of  Genem  Conferences  from 
1800  to  1840  were  uniformly  clear  as  to  the 
evil  of  slavery  and  the  duty  of  manumission 
whenever  it  was  practicable;  yet  the  legal 
impediments  to  emancipation  were  recog- 
nized, and  slave-holding  was  not  held  to  be  a 
bar  to  admission  to  membership  or  the  min- 
istry of  the  church.  In  1844  the  General 
Conference  met  in  New  York.  An  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  General  Conference  from 
the  decision  of  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
which  had  suspended  Rev.  Francis  A.  Hard- 
ing for  failure  to  manumit  slaves  belonging  to 
his  wife,  it  being  held  bv  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference that  the  laws  of  Maryland  permitted 
such  manumission.  The  General  Conference, 
aojuiescing  in  this  opinion,  confirmed  the  de- 
cision of  the  Baltimore  Conference.  Also 
Bishop  James  O.  Andrew,  residing  in  Georgia, 
was  found  to  be  connected  with  holding  of 
slaves,  whom  he  claimed  would  either  not  ac- 
cept freedom  or  could  not  be  legally  emanci- 
pated. The  connection  of  a  general  super- 
intendent with  slave-holding  caused  a  profound 
sensation  in  the  Northern  Church,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  this  relation  would  infract  the 
provision  forbidding  the  (General  Conference 
to  destroy  the  plan  of  the  itinerant  general 
superin tendency,  since  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  slave-holmng  bishopto  preside  over  the 
Northern  conferences.  The  solution  of  the 
difflcultv  was  for  Bishop  Andrew  to  dispose 
of  his  slaves — persons  standing  ready  to  re- 
lieve him — or  to  resign  his  office.  The  latter 
he  was  willing  to  do,  but  Southern  delegates 
would  not  consent.  After  protracted  debate 
a  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted  de- 
claring "the  embarrassment  to  the  church 
thus  caused  to  be  so  serious,  that  the  bishop 
desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  so  long 
as  this  impediment  remains.''  After  this  ac- 
tion the  delegates  from  conferences  within  the 
slave  states  presented  a  **  Declaration"  that 
this  action  relative  to  Bishop  Andrew  and 
the  continued  agitation  of  the  slavery  ques- 


tion made  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Conference  over  the  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  inconsistent  with  the  success  of 
the  mmistry  in  those  states.  Also  a  protest 
against  this  action,  as  extrajudicial  and  un- 
constitutional, was  allowed  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal.  The  Declaration  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  nine,  who  were  Instruct- 
ed to  report  some  constitutional  plan  for 
peaceful  and  equitable  division,  if  such  di- 
vision were  found  necessary.  Such  plan  was 
almost  unanimously  adopted.  It  provided 
for  defining  the  boundary  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  conferences,  for  the  exclusive 
ministrations  of  each  church  within  its  own 
territory,  for  the  equitable  division  of  all 
property  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  for 
the  creation  of  conunissloners  from  each 
branch.  North  and  South,  to  carry  these  in- 
structions into  effect,  and  for  the  early  vote 
of  the  annual  conferences  on  the  Plan  of 
Separation.  In  compliance  with  the  call  of 
the  Southern  delegates,  a  convention,  consist- 
ing of  the  clergy  of  conferences  within  the 
bounds  of  the  sUve-holding  states,  in  the  ratio 
of  1  to  11,  was  called  in  Louisville,  Ey.,  in 
May,  1845.  The  church  South  had  almost 
unanimously  adopted  the  Plan  of  Separa- 
tion, and  the  convention  declared  the  lx)dy 
thus  represented  at  Louisville  as  a  distinct 
organization,  under  the  title  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South.  Its  first 
General  Conference  was  appointed  for  May, 
1846,  at  Petersburg,  Va.  This  conference 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  election  of  bishops 
and  editors,  the  revision  of  the  Discipline, 
the  appointment  of  commissioners,  etc.,  the 
doctrines,  polity,  and  ordinances  remaining 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopfu 
Church.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
having  in  a  measure  repudiated  the  Plan  of 
Separation,  refused  to  make  over  an  equitable 
proportion  of  the  property  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern, but  the  question  was  settled  by  a  decree  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit^  States  in 
favor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Since  its  recovery  from  the  ravages  of 
ike  Civil  War  the  progress  of  this  church  has 
been  rapid,  and  the  development  of  its  mission- 
ary, educational,  and  literary  interests  has  been 
encouraging.  Several  overtures  toward  the  re- 
union 01  the  two  bodies  have  been  made,  but 
hitherto  they  have  been  unsuccessful.  Its  doc- 
trines are  identical  with  those  of  other  Meth- 
odist bodies.  Its  polity  is  very  like  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  admits, 
however,  4  lay  members,  1  of  whom  may  be 
a  local  preacher,  to  eadi  of  its  annual  con- 
ferences, while  its  General  Conference  is  com- 
posed of  an  eoual  number  of  ministerial  and 
lay  delegates,  it  does  not  reoulre  a  six  months' 
probation  of  those  who  desire  to  become 
members. 

Statistics  :  Churches,  11,767  ;  preachers  : 
travelling,  4862,  local,  6269 ;  members, 
1,166,019. 

2  he  Methodist  Protestant  Church. — The 
secessions  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  have  been  occasioned  by  circum- 
stances quite  similar  to  those  whicn  gave  rise 
to  seceding  bodies  from  the  Wesleyan  Church 
of  England.    The  fefusal  of  the  ministry  of 
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the  parent  church  to  admit  the  laity  to  its 
law-making  councils  and  the  opposition  of  a 
respectable  number  to  a  life  tenure  of  the  gen- 
eral superintendents  caused  early  discontent 
and  agitation.  Efforts  were  made  from  time 
to  time  to  effect  changes  in  church  goyem- 
ment.  A  society,  called  the  Union  Society, 
which  had  been  formed  in  1826  in  the  inter- 
ests of  change,  presented  a  united  petition  to 
the  General  Conference  of  1828,  praying  for 
lay  representation  and  other  important  modi- 
fications of  polity.  The  rejection  of  this 
petition  proyoked  much  impleasant  feeling, 
and  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  agitators.  This  resulted  in 
the  calling  of  a  conyention  in  Baltimore,  in 
1880,  to  prepare  proyisional  articles  of  associ- 
ation. Another  conyention,  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  ministers  and  laymen,  met 
in  Baltimore  in  1830,  adopted  a  constitution 
of  17  articles,  and  prepared  a  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline for  a  new  organization  under  the  title 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  This 
body  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  slayery 
question,  ^cessions  were  from  time  to  time 
threatened,  and  forbearance  was  oftentimes 
well-nigh  exhausted.  At  length  the  dele- 
gates from  the  conferences  of  the  Northern 
states  petitioned  the  General  Conference  of 
1858  to  pass  an  ordinance  excluding  slave- 
holders from  the  church.  On  its  refusal  to 
grant  this  petition  19  annual  conferences  sent 
elegates  to  a  conyention  which  met  at  Spring- 
field, O.,  in  1858.  This  conyention  yoted  to 
cease  all  official  connection  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  church  so  long  as  they  tolerated 
slave-holding.  Soon  after  the  conferences 
represented  m  this  convention  seceded  from 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  \nth 
some  members  of  other  non-episcopal  Meth- 
odist bodies  formed  the  Methodist  Church. 
These  bodies  have,  however,  been  recently 
reunited  under  the  original  title.  Its  doc- 
trines differ  in  no  respect  from  the  parent 
body.  Its  polity  differs  from  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  that  it  does 
not  recognize  the  episcopal  office  or  the  gen- 
eral superintendent,  chosen  for  life,  but  each 
annual  conference  elects  its  own  chairman. 
Its  General  Conference,  which  meets  quad- 
rennially, is  composed  of  eaual  numbers  of 
ministers  and  laymen,  elected  by  the  annual 
conferences,  in  the  ratio  of  one  delegate  each 
for  every  one  thousand  members.  In  ordi- 
nances, discipline,  and  worship  it  resembles 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Statistics :  Churches,  2003 ;  ministers, 
1441 ;  members,  147,604. 

Canadian  Methodism. — Methodism  was  in- 
troduced into  Upper  Canada  as  early  as  1778. 
The  first  itinerant  Methodist  preacher  was 
William  Losee,  a  member  of  tne  New  York 
Conference,  who  began  preaching  about  1790. 
Thereafter  the  work  was  suppliea  by  mission- 
aries from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States.  Until  the  war  of  1812  the 
relations  between  the  churches  in  Canada  and 
the  parent  body  continued  amicable,  but 
thereafter  the  work  was  hindered  by  the  op- 
position from  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  missionaries  from  the  British 
Wesleyans.    In  1820  an  agreement  was  en- 


tered into  between  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  English  Conference,  whereby 
the  former  was  to  withdraw  from  Lower 
Canada  and  the  latter  from  Upper  Canada, 
each  leaving  the  other  in  exclusive  control  of 
the  societies  and  church  property  in  its  own 
territory.  The  Canada  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  or^iranized 
in  1824,  and  had  a  prosperous  history  until 
the  violation  of  the  agreement  by  the  fin^lish 
Conference  in  1832,  when  large  numbers 
loined  the  Wesleyan  body.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  large  withdrawal,  the  original  organ- 
ization was  continued  with  three  annual  con- 
ferences, and  had  a  slow  but  steady  growth 
for  half  a  century.  In  1878  the  Wesleyan 
body  became  independent  of  the  British  Con- 
ference. It  was  divided  into  three  confer- 
ences, but  in  1874  it  united  with  East  British 
American  and  New  Connectional  Methodists 
under  the  name  of  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada.  From  time  to  time  efforts  had 
been  made  to  unite  all  the  Methodist  bodies 
of  Canada  under  one  organization.  In  Sept., 
1882,  a  delegated  committee  of  86,  appointed 
by  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada,  the 
Primitive  Church,  and  the  Bible  Christian 
Church,  adopted  a  basis  of  union  to  be 
presented  to  tneir  respective  churches.  This 
was  adopted  by  these  4  bodies,  and,  in  accord- 
ance witn  a  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  firat  General  Conference  of  the 
"Methodist  Church"  convened  at  Bellville, 
in  Sept.,  1888.  The  act  of  union  was  sanc- 
tioned by  appropriate  legislative  action  in 
1884.  At  the  time  of  the  union  the  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Canada  had  a  membership  of 
128,644 :  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
25,671 ;  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church, 
8090  ;  the  Bible  Christians,  7398--or  a  grand 
total  of  169,808.  Since  the  union  the  prog- 
ress of  the  church  has  been  rapid  in  all  de- 
partments of  effort.  Its  doctrines  are  entirely 
Wesleyan.  Its  General  Conference  is  quaa- 
renniai.  It  is  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  ministerial  and  lay  delegates,  and  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  general  superintendent,  whose 
term  of  office  is  eight  years  and  is  eligible  to 
re-election.  Its  eleven  annual  conferences  are 
also  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  lay  and 
ministerial  delegates.     Each  elects  its  own 

President,  who  is  ex  officio  president  of  the 
istrict  in  which  he  may  be  stationed.  They 
also  elect  a  superintenaent  for  each  district. 
The  ministers  are  stationed  b^  a  committee 
composed  of  the  chairmen  of  districts  and  the 
presiding  elders.  The  ministerial  term  Is 
three  years. 

Statistics  :  Churches,  8754  ;  ministers,  trav- 
elling and  local,  8486  ;  members,  233,868. 

Tne  American  Wesleyan  CJiurefi. — This  or- 

Sinization  ori^nated  m  a  secession  from  the 
ethodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1843.  The 
cause  of  this  withdrawal  was  the  alleged  laxity 
of  the  parent  body  with  respect  to  the  admis- 
sion of  slave-holders  to  membership.  These 
seceders  held  that  not  only  slave-holders,  but 
those  who  claimed  that  slavery  was  right 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Christian  Church. 
They  have  occupied  extreme  ground  on  intem- 
perance and  fellowship  with  Masonry  and 
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other  oath-bound  societies,  positively  refusing 
fellowship  to  members  of  such  societies.  In 
doctrines,  discipline,  and  ordinances  it  is 
Methodistic.  Its  polity  combines  the  oonnec- 
tional  and  the  congregational  principles.  Re- 
specting local  interests,  the  churches  are 
imlependent,  but  connectional  interests  are 
supervised  by  annual  and  eeneral  conferences, 
in  which  ndnisters  and  laymen  have  equal 
representation. 

Statistics :  Churches  (about),  (KX) ;  minis- 
ters (about),  800 ;  members  (about),  18,000. 

Ths  Free  MethodUt  CAttreA.— This  church 
originated  in  1860,  in  a  convention  of  minis- 
ters and  laymen,  formerlv  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  its  organization  was  the  expul- 
sion of  Kev.  B.  T.  Roberts  and  Rev.  J.  Mc- 
Creery  from  the  the  Genesee  Conference  on 
the  charge  of  contumacy.  Its  adherents  Jus- 
tified its  origin  on  the  assumed  departure  of 
the  parent  body  from  its  early  doctrines  and 
discipline,  and  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  early  Methodism* 
Especial  opposition  is  made  to  secret  or  oath- 
bound  societies,  to  rented  pews  in  churches, 
to  choir  singing,  to  extravagant  church  build- 
ings, etc.  It  hsA  seven  annual  conferences.  Its 
doctrines  are  those  of  general  Methodism.  In 
p^ty  it  recognizes  a  general  superintendent, 
elected  every  four  years,  instead  of  a  bishop. 
In  aU  its  conferences  laymen  have  an  equal 
voice  with  the  ministry. 

Statistics  :  Churches,  952  ;  ministers,  618  ; 
members,  19,998. 

The  African  MethodUt  Episcopal  Church, 
— ^From  its  origin  the  Methodist  Church  had 
given  much  attention  to  the  spiritual  improve- 
ment of  the  colored  population,  North  and 
South,  and  large  numbers  were  enrolled 
among  its  members.  There  had  been  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  greater  self-respect,  free- 
dom, and  opportunitv  for  improvement  would 
be  secured  to  the  colored  membership  under 
an  independent  organization.  To  secure  this 
result  a  convention  of  colored  delegates  met 
in  Philadelphia  in  1816,  and  organized  under 
the  above  title.  Richard  Allen  was  elected 
first  bishop.  This  independent  movement 
has  resultea  in  securing  all  the  benefits  which 
were  anticipated .  The  progress  of  the  church 
has  been  rapid  and  steady,  developing  all  the 
departments  of  a  vigorous  church  organiza- 
tion. 

Statistics  :  Churches,  4160  ;  ministers,  8160  ; 
members,  410,000. 

African  Msthodiet  Episcopal  Zion  Church, 
— This  church  originated  m  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Zion  congregation  of  colored  people,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Its  first  annual  confer- 
ence of  22  members  was  held  in  1821.  Since 
Its  organization  it  made  rapid  progress,  and 
has  b^me  an  influential  and  useful  body  of 
colored  people,  developing  all  the  elements  of 
a  healthv  church  life.  Its  doctrine,  discip- 
line, ordinances,  and  politv  agree  with  the 
paAent  body,  except  that  its  general  super- 
intendents are  elected  every  4  years. 

Statistics  :  Churches,  8Ck)0  ;  ministers  (esti- 
mated), 8000 ;  members.  412,518. 

Oolared  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh.^ThiA 


body  of  colored  Methodists  was  organized  by 
the  authority  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  1870.  It  has  its  own  dis- 
tinct conferences,  and  is  developing  all  the 
agencies  of  an  independent  church  organiza- 
tion. In  doctrine  and  polity  it  agrees  with 
the  church  which  founded  it. 

Statistics:  Churches,  2100;  ministers, 
1800 ;  members,  170,000. 

Other  Bodies, — The  smaller  bodies  of  the 
American  Methodist  Church  are  the  Congre- 

Sational  Methodists,  holding  to  Methcidist 
octi^ne,  but  accepting  a  Congregational  pol- 
ity, who  have  60  churches,  100  preachers,  and 
about  4000  members  ;  the  Independent  Meth- 
odists, differing  but  slightly  from  the  Congre- 
gational Methodists,  who  have  85  churches,  80 
ministers,  and  about  5000  members ;  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  differing  in  no  essen- 
tial particular  from  those  of  England,  who 
numoer  147  churches,  68  ministers,  and  5502 
members ;  and  the  Union  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  (colored),  who  have  about  50 
churches,  112  ministers,  and  8500  members. 

Small  secessions  other  than  those  mentioned 
have  occurred,  but  they  have  been  reabsored 
or  have  Joined  other  bodies. 

Closely  affiliated  with  the  Methodist  Church 
are  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  and  the 
Evangelical  Association.  These  are  mostly 
of  Qerman  membership. 

Tlis  Evangelical  Association,— Th\A  body  is 
sometimn  known  as  the  '*  Albrights^"  from 
their  founder,  Jacob  Albri^t.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  tiie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  undertook  the  labor  of  reform  among  the 
German  diurdies  about  1790.  With  no  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  separate  church,  he  con- 
tinned  his  gratuitous  labors  in  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  successful  in  inducing  many 
of  his  hearersto  seek  a  higher  spiritual  life,  m 
was  set  apart  as  their  spiritual  overseer,  and  by 
degrees  his  adherents  were  organized  into  a 
distinct  church.  Its  labors  have  been  abun- 
dant  and  its  success  marked.  Its  doctrines, 
ordinances,  and  modes  of  worship  are  Metho- 
distic. Its  polity  resembles  that  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  with  respect  to  the 
various  conferences  and  their  functions,  but 
differs  from  it  in  that  its  bishops  are  elected 
by  the  (General  Conference  for  4  years,  and  its 
presiding  elders  are  elected  by  the  annual 
conferences. 

Statistics :  C^hurches,  2048 ;  mkiisters,  1864 ; 
members,  148,606. 

•  United  Brethren  in  Christ, — This  name  is 
borne  by  a  society  of  Christians  which  was 
originated  and  fostered  by  the  labors  of  Philip 
William  Otterbein,  a  missionaiT  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  to  PennsylvanuL  and  Rev. 
Martin  Boehm,  a  minister  of  the  Mennouites. 
These  men  had  felt  the  need  of  a  deeper  spir- 
itual life  on  the  part  of  themselves  and  of 
the  people  to  whom  thev  ministered.  They 
became  colaborers,  travelling  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  forming  societies 
in  each  of  these  states.  The  superior  scholar- 
ship and  sanctity  of  Otterbein  eminently 
fitted  him  for  the  headship  of  the  church  to 
which  he  was  chosen.  In  1800  Otterbein 
and  Boehm  were  elected  superintendents. 
Since  its  members  had  been  gathered  from 
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churches  of  varied  doctrine  and  polity,  a  gen- 
eral Conference  was  assembled  in  June,  1815, 
to  formulate  a  common  doctrine  and  frame 
a  discipline.  Since  that  time  the  church  has 
had  a  healthy  growth,  and  its  teachings  on 
the  great  moral  and  social  questions,  as  in- 
temperance, impurity,  slavery,  etc.,  have  been 
radical  and  reformatory.  Its  doctrines,  ordi- 
nances, and  forms  of  worship  are  essentially 
like  those  of  the  Methodist  Episconal  Church. 
Its  courts  or  conferences  are  simnar  to  tiiose 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Its  bish- 
ops are,  however,  elected  every  four  years, 
and  lay  representation  holds  in  both  general 
and  annual  conferences.  It  has  also  the  itin- 
erant system  of  supplying  churches  with  pas- 
tors. 

Statistics :  Churches,  4265 ;  ministers,  1455 ; 
members,  199,709. 
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Methodius,  the  apostle  of  the  Slays.  See 
Otrillub. 

Methodology  corresponds,  in  the  theologi- 
cal system,  to  encyclopeedia  as  theory  to  prac- 
tice, and  has  for  its  object  to  furnish  the  best 
method  by  which  to  study  that  system  so  as 
to  grasp  it  in  its  entirety. 

Metropolitan  means  in  the  ancient  church 
the  bishop  of  the  metropolis  of  the  province. 
It  was  not  a  mere  title  or  rank,  but  had  some 
real  rights  and  duties  of  supervision  and  Juris- 
diction in  the  province.  Metropolitans  are 
iSrst  spoken  of  m  the  canons  of  the  Council 
of  Nic»a,  825. 

Meaioo,  Missions  in.  Religious  tolenttion 
was  decreed  by  Juarez  in  1857,  but  Protes- 
tantism gained  no  firm  foothold  in  the  country 
till  after  the  fall  of  Maximilian  m  1867.  Pre- 
vious to  this  a  priest,  Aquelar  (who  soon 
died),  and  a  layman,  Hernandez,  founded  the 
"  Church  of  Jesus*'  (1865),  aud  Miss  Rankm 
started  schools  at  Monterey  and  elsewhere. 
These  came  into  the  charge  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  which  in  1869 
sent  out  Henry  C.  Riley,  who  was  bom  in 
Cliili  of  American  parents.  In  1878  the  work 
came  under  the  patronage  and  support  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church*  Dr.  Rilev  was 
made  bishop,  ana  at  one  time  reported  12  na- 
tive presbyters.  Complications  arose,  he 
withdrew,  and  since  1886  the  Constitution  of 
the  Mexican  Church  has  been  "  temporarily 
in  abeyance,"  and  the  mission  under  the  con- 
trol 01  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  American 
ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Church.  In  1889  Rev. 
W.  B.  (Gordon  was  its  superintendent,  and 
had  under  his  care  4  native  priests,  6  native 
lay  preachers,  6  native  and  8  foreign  teach- 
ers, 29  mission  stations,  with  about  700  com- 
municants and  2700  adherents. 

A  Presbyterian  mission,  founded  in  Zacate- 
oas,  1872,  makes  a  better  showing ;  it  had  in 
18^,  8  missionaries,  80  native  preachers  and 
helpers,  and  over  6000  communicants.  Oper- 
ations were  begun  about  the  same  time  by 
the  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  Southern 
Method&ts,  Southern  Presbyterians,  and 
Friends.  In  some  cases  these  have  been  at- 
tended with  danger ;  a  Congregationalist, 
Stephens,  was  murdered  at  Ahualulco, 
March  2,  1874.  and  a  native  Methodist,  E. 
Monroy,  at  Santa  Anita,  April  8.  1881.  (See 
G.  Haven's  Our  Next-door  Neighbor,  New 
York,  1875.)  F.  M.  B. 


Meyer  (mf-er),  Heinrloh  August  WU- 
helm,  b.  at  Gotha,  Jan.  10,  1800  ;  d.  in  Han- 
over, June  21, 1878  ;  studied  theology  at  Juia, 
held  various  pastoral  charges,  but  resided 
since  1841  in  nanover  as  member  of  the  con- 
sistory. His  great  work  is  his  Kriti»ch-BxB- 
geti$eher  Kommentar  zum  N.  T,,  of  which  an 
English  translation  appeared  in  Edinburgh, 
1878-82,  20  vols.,  American  revised  ed., 
1884-88,  11  vols. 

HLvjfBxt  (ml-fart),  Johann  Matthssus,  b. 
at  Jena,  1590 ;  d.  at  Erfurt.  Jan.  26,  1642 ; 
studied  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  in 
1616  appointed  professor  at  Coburg,  and  in 
1631  at  Erfurt.  Besides  some  Latin  works, 
dogmatical  and  polemical,  he  published  in 
German  some  escbatological  works,  in  the 
form  of  sermons,  which  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  contemporaries,  and  some  memoirs 
on  witchcraft,  the  imiversities,  etc.,  which 
have  considerable  historical  interest. 


■naah  (Hebrew,  door-poH)  is  the  name 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  lead  or  brass  or  silver 
with  a  hole  in  front  covered  with  glass. 
This  cylinder  contains  a  piece  of  parchment 
on  which  are  written  passages  of  Scripture 
(Deut.  vi.  9,  ix.  20)  and  whfch  is  then  rolled 
up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  word  S/mddai, 
"  Almighty,"  is  visible  behind  the  glass. 
This  mezuzah  is  fastened  on  the  right-hand 
door-post  of  every  door  in  a  Jewish  house, 
and  is  supposed  to  guard  the  house  against 
evil  influences. 


MessoCsnti  (mct-zo-fan'-tee), 
Oaspardo,  cardinal ;  b.  at  Bologna,  Sept.  17, 
1774  ;  d.  in  Rome,  March  15,  1849.  He  was 
educated  at  Bologna,  and  in  1797  ordained 
priest  and  made  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
university,  where,  after  sundry  vicissitudes, 
he  held  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  and 
of  Greek,  1814-81.  Then  he  went  to  Rome, 
succeeded  Mai  1888  as  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
library,  and  in  1888  was  made  cardinal  and 
director  of  studies  in  the  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda.  He  was  a  phenomenal  lingtiist, 
speaking  over  50  divers  tongues,  and  having 
some  acquaintance  with  as  many  more  ;  but 
he  produced  nothing  of  importance.  His  life 
was  written  in  English  by  C.  W.  Russell, 
London,  1857,  and  In  German  by  A.  Belles- 
heim,  Wurzburg,  1880.  P.  M.  B. 

Mi'-cah  (who  18  like  Jefu>uifi),  1.  An  idola- 
ter in  Mt.  Ephraim  (Judges  xvii.,  xviii.)  who 
persuaded  a  Levite  to  be  his  priest,  but  had 
nis  idols  and  his  priest  taken  away  by  a  troop 
of  Danites. 

2.  The  Morasthite.  t.e.,  of  Moresheth,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  west  of  Judah  ;  the  sixth  of  the 
mmor  prophets.  He  prophesied  under  Jo- 
tham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiim,  kings  of  Judah 
(750-698),  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah, 
whom  he  somewhat  resembles.  (Cf .  Isa.  ii. 
2  with  Micah  iv.  1,  and  Isa.  xli.  15  with  Micah 
iv.  18.)  His  bold  fidelity  was  a  shield  to 
Jeremiah  a  century  afterward  (Jer.  xxvi.  18, 
19).  He  wrote  in  an  elevated,  poetic  style, 
rich  in  images  and  plays  upon  words,  with 
frequent  transitions,  and  oooisionally  abrupt 
and  obscure.  There  are  three  sections  in  his 
prophecy,  each  beginning  with  the  call "  Hear 
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ye"  (i.  2,  iii.  1,  vi.  1).  He  denounoes  the  sins 
of  the  people,  and  threatens  the  utter  deso- 
lation of  Samaria  and  the  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  captivitv  of  its  inhabitants. 
He  predicts  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  bon* 
dage  and  the  punishment  of  their  foes.  He 
proclaims  the  coming  of  Messiah,  and  specifies 
Bethlehem  as  the  pkce  of  his  birth  (y.  2,  8), 
a  prediction  thus  understood  bv  the  Jews 
(Matt.  it.  5,  John  vii.  41,  42).  Recent  com- 
mentaries are  by  P.  Eleinert  in  Lange,  Eng. 
trans..  New  York,  1875  ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Cam- 
bridge, 1882.  T.  W.  C. 

BKi-oha'*iah,  a  fearless  prophet  of  Samaria, 
who  foretold  to  Ahab  (1  Kings  zxiL)  his  de- 
feat and  death  at  Ramoth  Gilead. 

T.  W.  C. 

BSi'-oha-el  {who  in  like  Oodf).  The  name  of 
nine  men  of  Israel,  and  also  of  the  archangel 
(Jude  9)  described  in  Daniel  (z.  13,  21,  xii.  1) 
as  standing  in  a  special  relation  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  in  Rev.  xii.  7,  8  as  leading  the 
hosts  of  the  angels.  T.  W.  C. 

BCiohael  (Palnlogus)  VIZL,  Greek  emperor 
of  that  name ;  b.  1234  (?) ;  d.  in  Dec.,  1282  ; 
guardian  with  the  Patriarch  Arsenius  of  the 
voung  emperor,  John  Lascaris ;  finally  had 
himself  crowned,  and  in  1261  blinded  his 
young  colleague  and  banished  him.  For  this 
Arsenius  excommunicated  him.  In  1269 
Charles  of  Sicily  made  war  upon  him  with 
the  design  of  restoring  Baldwin,  Latin  em- 

Seror,  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  and 
[Ichael  was  so  hard  pressed  that  he  consented, 
in  order  to  secure  the  help  of  the  pope,  to  ap- 
pear by  deputy  at  Lyons  (1274)  and  accept  the 
JUioque  ana  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  But 
this  resulted  in  nothing  to  either  party. 

P.  H.  P. 

Miohaells  (me*ka-a-lis),  Johann  David,  b. 
at  Halle,  Peb.  27,  1717  ;  d.  at  GOttingen, 
Aug.  22,  1791 ;  studied  theology,  phlloeiophy, 
andOriental  lanjs^ages  at  Halle  ;  travelled  in 
England  and  I&lland,  and  was  in  1745  ap- 
pointed professor  at  GK^ttingen,  where,  by  lay- 
mg  out  new  lines  of  research  and  pursuing 
them  with  great  energy,  he  exercised  a  widely 
spread  and  long-felt  influence.  His  Comment 
taries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses  appeared  in  Ger- 
man {Erkldrung  des  mosaischen  Beehts),  at 
Prankfort.  1770-75,  6  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1776-80, 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1810,  4  vols.,  and  his 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Einleitung), 
CH5ttingen,  1750,  much  enlarged  in  later 
editions,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1828,  6  vols. 
Of  his  intrwluction  to  the  Old  Testament 
only  the  first  part  was  completed,  Hamburg, 
1787.  He  also  published  commentaries  on 
the  three  most  strongly  Messianic  Psalms, 
GK^ttingen,  1759,  and  Ecclesiastes,  1751,  and 
two  volumes  of  Supplem,  ad  Lexic,  Hebr., 
GKSttingen,  1786,  etc.  His  autobiography  was 
edited  by  J.  M.  Hassencamp,  Rinteln,  1793, 
and  his  letters  appeared,  Leipzig,  1794-96,  8 
vols. 

MichaelBUui,  or  the  Pestival  of  St.  Michael 
and  all  the  Holy  Angels,  is  celebrated  not 
only  by  the  Roman,  but  also  by  the  Greek 
and  several  Protestant  churches  on  Sept  29. 


The  custom  is  very  old ;  in  the  Roman  Church 
it  dates  back  to  the  8th,  in  the  Greek  to  the 
12th  century.  It  probably  originated  from 
various  provincial  or  local  festims  which  by 
the  chiut2h  were  modified  with  respect  to 
their  character  and  fixed  with  respect  to  tiieir 
time. 

Mi'-clial,  the  second  daughter  of  Saul, 
married  to  David,  whose  lui  she  saved  by^ 
strata^m  (1  Sam.  xix.  12) ;  then  given  to 
Phaltiel,  but  restored  to  David,  whom  she 
alienated  by  her  contempt  of  his  pious  zeal 
(2  Sam.  vi.  20-23).  T.  W.  C. 


Bffioh'-fiuui  (eomething  hidden),  the  present 
Mickmas,  a  village  5  m.  n.  of  Jerusalem,  was 
a  town  of  Benjamin,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Philistine  war  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  11)  and  in  connection  with  the  invasion 
of  Sennacherib  (Isa.  x.  28).  After  the  cap- 
tivity it  was  resettled,  and  under  Jonathan 
Maccabeeus  it  became  the  seat  of  government 
(1  Mace.  ix.  73).  In  the  time  of  Euscbius  and 
Jerome,  however,  it  was  nothing  but  a  large 
village. 

Middleton,  Oonyen,.  D.D.  (Cambridge^ 
1717),  Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Richmond, 
40  m.  n.w.  of  York,  Dec.  27,  1688 ;  d.  at 
Hildersham,  near  Cambridge,  Julv  28,  1750. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  fellow,  1706 ;  librarian  of  the  univer- 
sity,«  1723 ;  Woodwardian  professor,  1781. 
He  engaged  in  fierce  controversies  with  Dr. 
Bentley,  and  wrote  against  Waterland,  Sher- 
lock, and  others.  His  Life  of  Cicero,  London, 
1741,  won  and  deserved  high  praise,  and 
its  profits  procured  him  an  estate  at  Hildes- 
ham,  to  which  he  soon  retired ;  but  his 
permanent  fame  rests  upon  two  of  the  great- 
est controversial  works  of  the  18th  century, 
A  Letter  from  Borne  showing  an  exact  Con" 
formity  between  Popery  and  Paganism,  1729, 
and  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous 
Powers  Supposed  to  have  Subsists  in  tks 
Christian  Church,  1749.  These,  with  two 
minor  publications  in  1731,  caused  Mid- 
dleton  to  be  assailed  by  some  as  an  infidel. 
He  was  an  indifferent  churchman,  an  eager 
and  sometimes  bitter  polemic,  and  an  aole 
and  independent  thinker,  who  bv  his  applica* 
tion  of  the  scientific  spirit  to  theological  in- 
quiry rendered  eminent  service  to  the  cause 
of  unsectarian  Protestantism.  His  works,  ex* 
cepting  the  Life  of  Cicero,  were  collected  in 
4  vols.,  1752.  P.  M.  B. 

Middleton,     Thomas     Fanshaw,     D.D. 

(Cambridge,  1808),  P.R.S.,  first  bishop  of 
Calcutta ;  b.  at  Kedleston,  5  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Derby,  Jan.  26,  1769 ;  d.  at  Calcutta,  July  8, 
1822.  He  graduated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, 1792,  and  after  various  preferments 
became  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  1812,  and 
bishop  of  Calcutta,  1814.  Here  he  founded  a 
missionary  college  (1820)  and  other  useful  in- 
stitutions. He  wrote  2  he  Doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Article  applied  to  t^te  Critieism  and 
Illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  London, 
1808.  His  Sennons,  Charges,  etc.,  with 
a  memoir  by  Dr.  Bonney,  appeared,  1824, 
and  his  life,  by  C.  W  Le  Bas,  1880,  2  vols. 

P.  M.  B. 
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lg|dM*aii  (strife),  a  territory  stretching 
from  the  Elanittc  Gulf  to  Moab,  inhabited  by 
a  nomad  race,  numerous  and  rich  in  flocks, 
herds,  and  camels  (Isa.  Ix.  6),  and  also  active 
in  commerce.  They  were  idolaters,  and  often 
led  Israel  astray.  They  sought  to  destroy 
Israel  by  Balaam's  soKoenes^  by  enticing  them 
to  sin  and  by  open  war  (Num.  xxii.,  xxv... 
laxL.).  Afterward  they  oppressed  the  He^ 
liews,  but  were  defeated  by  Gideon  (Judges 
yl  7,  Ps.  ixxxiii.  10-12).  Thenceforward 
they  became  gradually  incorporated  with  the 
neighboring  Moabites  and  Arabians. 

T.  W.  C. 

BSidrash  (eommentary).  Found  in  K.  V., 
2  Cairon.  xiii  27,  xxiv.  27.  The  term  used 
b^  the  post-biblical  Jews  to  denote  the  expo- 
sitions of  Holy  Writ  or  portions  of  the  same, 
in  which  first  the  Halacha  (q.v.)  method 
was  followed  and  afterward  the  Haooada 
(q.  v.).  The  oldest  parts  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  Mishna,  i.e.,  about  the  Sd  century  a.d. 

T.  w;  C. 

BCig'-dol  (Unoer),  a  frontier  town  of  North- 
ern Egypt  (Jer.  xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14,  £zek.  xxix. 
10),  **  from  Miffdol  to  Syene" — the  northern 
and  southern  limits  of  E^pt.  The  Migdol 
of  Ex.  xiv.  2,  Num.  xxxin.  7  is  probably  a 
different  place,  perhaps  Bir  SutoeiM,  2  m. 
from  Suez.  T.  W.  C. 

BSIgne  (men),  Jaoquas  PauL  b.  at  St.  JQour, 
Central  France,  south,  Oct.  25,  1(300 ;  d.  in 
Paris,  Oct.  25,  1875 ;  was  educated  in  the 
theolo^cal  seminary  of  Orleans ;  ordained 
priest  in  1824,  and  appointed  curate  of  Pui- 
seaux.  but  removed  in  1838  to  Paris  on  ac- 
count of  a  disagreement  with  his  bishop ; 
founded  I*  Uniwre,  which  he  sold  in  1886  ; 
settled  then  at  Petit  Montrouge,  near  Paris, 
where  he  established  an  immense  factory 
for  church  furniture — organs,  statuaries,  pic- 
tures, etc. — and  a  still  more  immense  printing 
establishment,  from  which  issued  Patrologia 
Our$us  Chmpletue,  Latin  series,  221  vols., 
Greek  series,  I.  104  vols.,  II.  68  vols.  ;  En- 
eyeUfjMie  TMoiogique,  171  vols.  ;  Colleetian 
de$  QnUeuT9  Sacres,  100  vols.,  etc. 

Milan,  The  Ohoroh  ot^  pretends  to  have 
been  founded  bv  Barnabas,  but  its  real  im- 
portance it  derived  from  Ambrose,  874-97. 
From  his  time  and  down  to  the  days  of  Greg- 
ory VII.,  1078-85,  it  occupied  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  church,  intermediate 
between  Rome  and  Constantinople.  The 
liturgy  which  Ambrose  introduced  in  his  dio- 
cese was  modelled  after  the  Greek  pattern  and 
deviated  considerably  from  the  Roman,  but 
for  centuries  no  changes  were  made  or  sug- 
gested. Ambrose  had  been  elected  bishop  by 
the  people,  and  for  centuries  the  independence 
of  the  episcopal  election  was  vindicated  by 
the  MiUnese ;  the  pope  had  even  not  the 
right  of  confirmation.  Thus  it  was  quite 
natural  that  the  archbishop  of  Milan  should 
act  as  mediator  between  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople both  in  doctrinal  and  in  political  con- 
troveraies,  and  his  secular  position  was  such  as 
to  give  weight  to  his  advice.  He  had  the 
right  to  crown  the  king  of  Lombardy  with 
the  iron  crown,  and  that  single  circumstance 


could  in  those  days  hardly  fail  to  make  him 
the  political  leader  of  the  Lombards.  That 
which  finally  stopped  the  Independent  devel- 
opment of  the  Church  of  Milim  and  merged 
its  history  into  that  of  the  pspscy  was  the 
question  of  the  celibacy.  The  Milanese 
clergy,  even  the  bishops,  married,  but  after 
the  preaching  of  Petrus  Damiani  and  the 
direct  appeal  of  Gregory  YII.  to  the  laitv, 
their  power  was  utterly  wrecked  on  this  rock. 
It  is  quite  characteristic,  however,  that  in  the 
contest  between  Ultramontanism  and  the  na- 
tional cause  in  Ital^  in  the  present  century, 
the  Church  of  Milan  espoused  the  latter. 
(See  for  the  earlier  history,  Arnulf  and  Lan- 
dulf  in  Pertz,  Monumenta  Scriptorea,  viii.) 

Milcom.    See  Moloch. 

Mildmay  Oonference  was  held,  Oct.  21- 
25,  1878,  at  Conference  HaU,  Mildmav  Park, 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  Christian  mission  hi 
the  different  narts  of  the  world.  An  account 
of  the  proceeaings  was  published  in  1879,  and 
the  conferences  have  been  continued  from 
time  to  time. 


l-le'-tns,  an  ancient  city,  capital  of  Ionia, 
86  m.  s.  of  Ephesus,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
MsBander ;  the  parent  of  many  colonies  and 
the  birthplace  of  Thales  and  other  famous 
men.  Paul  on  his  return  from  the  third  tour 
stopped  here  to  meet  the  Ephesian  eldera 
(Acts  XX.),  and  revisited  the  place  with  Tro- 
phimus  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  At  that  time  it  had 
four  harbora  and  a  large  commerce,  but  sedi- 
ment from  the  river  1^  so  filled  up  the  gulf 
that  the  ancient  site  is  now  10  m.  inland. 

T.  W.  C. 

BSilica  (mQ'-litch — deareif),  a  predecessor 
of  Hus  ;  b.  at  Kremsier,  south  of  Olmfitz,  in 
Moravia ;  admitted  to  some  clerical  position 
in  1850 ;  in  the  imperial  cabinet  as  secretary 
as  early  as  1800,  at  the  same  time  canon  and 
archdeacon  at  Prague.  His  special  career  be- 
gan when,  in  1888,  he  resigned  all  these  ofiSoea 
and  began  to  preach  to  and  labor  for  the 
common  people,  at  first  in  the  country  and 
then  in  Prague,  where  his  Bohemian  sermons 
soon  brought  great  crowds  to  hear  him,  and 
led  to  the  conversion  of  multitudes  high  and 
low.  So  manv  fallen  women  were  won  to 
purity  and  reUglon  that  he  was  obliged  to 
found  a  special  institution  for  them.  His 
studies  in  the  Scriptures  led  hhn  to  the  belief 
that  Antichrist  was  already  come,  and  he 
called  boldly  upon  pone  and  emperor  to  re- 
form the  church.  Sucn  doctrine  led  to  sus- 
picion, and  in  1867  he  went  to  Rome,  was  for 
a  time  imprisoned,  but  finally  released  by 
Urban  V.  He  returned  to  Prague,  where  he 
had  greater  success  than  ever.  But  jealousy 
of  his  popularity  created  trouble  for  him 
again,  and  he  went,  in  1874,  to  Avignon,  to 
the  papal  court,  where  he  cleared  himself  of 
all  suspicion,  but  died  June  29  of  the  same 
year.  (See  Neander's  Church  Btstorv,  and 
Lechler,  Life  of  Wiclif.)  F.  H.  F. 

BEUitaiy  Religions  Ord«rs,  a  term  applied 
to  the  Knights  Templare,  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  whidi 
see  under  their  respective  titles.     F.  H.  F. 
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MUL  Jolm,D.D.  (Oxford,  1681),  Church 
of  England  ;  b.  at  Shap,  Westmoreland,  280 
m.  n.n.  w.  of  London,  about  1645  ;  d.  at  Blech- 
ingdon,  Oxfordshire,  June  28,  1707.  He  en- 
tered Queen's  College,  Oxford,  1661 ;  became 
fellow,  1669,  and  tutor ;  rector  of  Bleching- 
don,  1681,  and  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  ;  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  1685  ;  prebendarv 
of  Canterbury,  1704.  His  celebrated  Greek 
Testament,  with  80,000  various  readings,  was 
the  fruit  of  30  years'  labor,  and  appeared  two 
-weeks  before  his  death.  F.  M.  B. 

Mill,  John  Stnart,  b.  in  London,  May  20, 
1806 ;  d.  at  Avignon,  France,  May  8,  1873. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father,  James  Mill 
(1773-1836).  on  a  peculiar  system,  beginning 
Greek  at  three,  and  having  the  analytic  powers 
elaborately  trained,  while  the  imagmation  and 
emotions  were  ignored ;  he  did  not  "  tlirow 
off  religious  belief,  but  never  had  it."  The 
result  was  a  Utilitarian  materialist  of  the 
Bentham  school,  with  noble  powers,  intense 
sincerity,  and  hijs^h  character,  but  a  one-sided 
development ;  his  idealistic  tendencies,  se- 
verely restrained  in  youth,  found  vent  in  ma- 
turity in  a  romantic  worship  of  his  wife.  He 
was  m  the  employ  of  the  £ai>t  Indian  Com- 
pny,  1823-58,  and  in  Parliament,  1865-68, 
but  his  life  was  mainly  literary.  He  began 
writing  for  the  Westminster  Hevieto  on  its 
foundation  in  1823,  and  edited  it,  1886^0.  His 
System  of  Logic,  London,  1843,  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  1848,  and  On  Liberty,  1859, 
gained  great  reputation,  though  he  had  no 
charm  of  style.  Among  his  other  books  are 
Representative  Oovemment,  1860  ;  Utilitarian* 
ism,  1861  ;  Examination  of  Hamilton's  Phi- 
losophy, 1865  ;  Snbfection  of  Women,  1869 ; 
Three  Essays—Nature,  The  Utility  of  Beligion, 
and  Theism,  1874.  (See  his  Autobiography, 
1873,  and  A.  Bain's  J.  8.  MiU,  1882,)' 

F.  M.  B. 

BCiUedoler  (mil-dol'-ar),  Philip,  8.T.D. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania,  18—),  b.  at 
Rhhiebeck,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1775;  d.  on 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1852  ;  gradu- 
ated from  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
1793  ;  studied  theology,  held  various  pastoral 
charges  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
was  professor  of  theology  in  the  seminary  and 
president  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  1825-41.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
1816,  and  president  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  1823,  and  has  pub- 
lished several  dissertations,  sermons,  and  ad- 
dresses. 

BSillenary  Petition,  The,  thus  called  be- 
cause it  was  signed  by  nearly  1000  Puritan 
ministers,  was  presented  to  James  I.  on  his 
way  to  London,  1603,  and  resulted  in  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  (q.v.). 

Millenarianijim.  The  view  which  holds 
that  at  the  second  advent  the  pious  dead  will 
be  raised  up  and  reign  with  Christ  on  the 
earth  for  a  thousand  years.  There  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  been  a  time  when  this 
opmion  was  not  held  by  more  or  less  of  the 
followers  of  Christ,  yet  never  did  it  obtain 
Buch  general  prevalence  as  to  be  incorporated 


in  any  of  the  established  creeds.  Its  first  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  primitive  church,  where 
It  bore  the  name  of  Chiliasm.  It  seems  to 
have  been  held  by  Justin  Martyr,  as  it  was 
by  the  heretic  Cerinthus,  and  is  found  in 
most  of  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Jewish 
Christians.  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  set 
forth  the  doctnne  in  a  very  sensuous  form, 
and  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas  derives 
it  from  a  symbolical  view  of  the  six  days  of 
creation,  which  are  to  be  followed  by  a  Sab* 
bath  which  is  to  continue  a  thousand  years. 
Irenseus  and  Tertullian  advocated  millenarian- 
ism,  the  former  from  Scripture  and  tradition, 
the  latter  from  the  new  prophetic  impulse  of 
Montanism.  But  widely  extended  as  the  view 
was,  it  did  not  become  universal,  but  was  op- 
posed by  Caius,  a  Roman  presbyter  about 
200,  and  by  the  Alexandrian  School  with 
energy,  particularly  by  Origen.  From  this 
time  It  began  to  decline.  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine gave  a  tone  to  the  interpretation  of 
prophecy  which  prevailed  from  their  time 
on,  being  interrupted  for  a  season  by  the  gen- 
eral agitation  of  Christendom  at  the  approach 
of  the  year  1000. 

At  the  Reformation  millenarianism  revived 
in  a  gross  form  in  John  of  Munster  and  the 
Anabaptists,  but  in  milder  form  among  emi- 
nent men  such  as  the  learned  and  pious  Ben- 
gel.  At  the  present  time  it  is  held  by  many 
in  this  country  and  still  more  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  subject  is  treated  in  most  of  the 
works  on  dogmatics.  The  ablest  single  work 
against  the  premillenarian  view  is  that  of  Dr. 
David  Brown  on  the  Second  Coming  of  ovr 
Lord,  London,  1846,  while  on  the  other  side 
is  the  work  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  Ecee  venit : 
behold  He  cometh,  Chicago,  1890.    T.  W.  C. 

Millennium.  This  term  signifies  a  period 
of  a  thousand  years,  and  in  its  religious  use 
is  applied  to  the  prophetic  era  mentioned  in 
the  Apocalypse  (xx.  1-7).  All  expositors 
agree  that  tlie  description  indicates  a  state  of 
great  spiritual  prosperity,  but  they  differ 
much  as  to  its  chronological  date. 

T.  W.  C. 

Miller,  Hugh,  layman  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland ;  b.  at  Cromarty,  16  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Inverness,  Oct.  10, 1802 ;  d.  at  Portobello,  near 
Edinburgh,  Dec.  24,  1856.  He  was  a  stone- 
mason till  1836.  then  a  bank-clerk,  and  from 
1840  editor  of  the  Witness  at  Edinburgh.  His 
books  of  popular  geology,  Ths  Old  Jied  Sand- 
stone, Edmburgh,  1841,  Ibotprints  of  the  Cre- 
ator, 1849,  and  Testimony  of  the  Pocks,  1857, 
attracted  many  readers,  but  brought  needless 
imputations  on  his  piety  because  of  his  inters 
pretation  of  *'  day"  in  Gen.  i.  He  shot  him- 
self in  a  fit  of  insanity  brought  on  by  over- 
work. (See  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters^ 
1854;  his  Life  and  Times,  by  Dr.  T.  N. 
Brown,  London,  1858 ;  Life  and  Letters,  by 
P.  Bayne,  1871,  2  vols.)  F.  M.  B. 

Miller,  Samuel,  D.D.  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1804),  LL.D.  (WasUngton,  Pa. 
1847),  Presbyterian ;  b.  near  Dover,  Del., 
Oct.  31,  1769 ;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
7,  1850.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1789,  and  was  pastor  in 
New  York,  1798*1813  ;  profesaor  of  ecclesias- 
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tical  hisUMry  at  Princeton  Seminary,  1818-49. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  works  {2  hs  ChriHian 
Ministry,  Philadelphia,  1807  ;  PrimiHi^  and 
AptMioUeal  O&nstiiutum  ^  the  Church,  1885, 
etc.)  to  prove  that  the  Presbyterian  system 
was  ordained  by  Christ  and  established  by  the 
apostles.  His  life,  by  his  son,  appeared  in 
2  vols..  Philadelphia,  1889.  P.  M.  B. 

lUller,  William,  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Millerites  or  Adventists ;  b.  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1782;  d.  at  Low  Hampton, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1849. 
The  son  of  a  Revolutionanr  soldier,  he  was*a 
captidn  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  afterward 
sheriff  and  Justice  of  the  peace.  A  farmer  of 
little  education,  he  evolved  from  his  inner 
consciousness  explanations  of  the  most  myste- 
rious portions  of  the  Bible,. and  in  1881  pre- 
dicted the  end  of  the  world  in  1848  or  1844. 
He  gained  many  thousand  converts,  whose 
faith  in  some  cases  survived  disappointment. 
His  memoir  was  written  by  8.  Bliss,  Boston. 
1858.  F.  M.  B. 

lEUleKllM.    See  Advbktists. 

BSilla  among  the  Hebrews.  The  oldest 
contrivance  for  reducing  Krain  to  meal  was 
the  mortar  with  the  pestle  (Num.  xi.  8,  Prov. 
xxvii.  22).  It  was  ffradufdljr  supplanted  by 
the  hand-mill  (Ex.  xi.  5),  which  consisted  of 
a  nether  mUlstoae  with  a  somewhat  convex 
upper  surface  and  an  upper  millstone  or  rider 
with  a  correspondingly  concave  nether  sur- 
face. The  upper  millstone  was  kept  in  posi- 
tion on  the  nether  millstone  by  a  shaft  or 
standard  run  through  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  mill  was  fed,  and  was 
made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  handle  near 
the  outer  rim.  As  bV'ead  was  baked  every 
day,  perhaps  for  every  meal,  and  as  grain 
was  eronnd  for  every  baking,  the  noise  of  the 
hana  mill  was  one  of  the  most  familiar  sounds 
in  a  Hebrew  town,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in 
the  Bible.  In  New  Testament  times,  how- 
ever, the  hand-mill  was  gradually  being  sup- 
planted by  a  larger  mill,  worked  by  an  ass 
(Matt,  xviii.  6).  C.  P. 

Mills,  Samuel  John,  "father  of  foreign 
missions  in  America ;  b.  at  Torringford, 
Conn.,  April  21,  1788 ;  d.  off  the  Alrican 
coast,  June  16, 1818.  While  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, 1808-9,  he  devised  a  plan  of  sending  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen.  At  Andover  (1809-12) 
he  with  Judson  and  two  fellow-students  ad- 
dressed the  General  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts, June,  1810,  on  the  claims  of  the  foreign 
field ;  the  result  was  the  immediate  forma- 
tion of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  After  graduating, 
MOls  labored  in  Bible  distribution  through- 
out the  Southwest,  and  suggested  a  national 
Bible  society,  which  was  organized,  May  8, 
1816.  Ordained  as  a  Presbyterian,  June  21, 
1815,  he  urged  on  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  the  education  of  negroes  as 
missionaries  and  teachers.  The  Olonization 
Society,  founded  Jan.  1,  1817,  sent  him  to 
explore  the  coast  regions  of  Western  Africa 
and  choose  a  site  for  settlement.  After  spend- 
ing two  months,  March-May,  1818,  in  and 
almut  what  is  now  Liberia,  he  died,  and  was 
buried  at  sea.  His  memoir,  by  G.  Spring, 
appeared,  New  York,  1820.  F.  M.  B. 


Mllman,  BMoty  Hart,  D.D.  (Oxford,  18—7^ 
Churdi  of  England ;  b.  in  London,  Feb.  10,. 
1791 ;  d.  at  Sunninghill,  near  Ascot,  Sept.  24,. 
1868.  His  father  was  physician  to  the  king,. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  at  Brasenose  College^ 
Oxford,  he  gained  the  Newdigate  prize  for 
poetry,  1812,  and  became  a  fellow,  1815; 
vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading,  1816-35 ;  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  at  Oxford,  1821-81 ;  Bampton 
lecturer,  1827 ;  rector  of  St.  Margaret's  and 
canon  of  Westminster,  1885 ;  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  1849.  His  earlier  books  were 
poetioed  :  Faiio,  London,  1815  ;  Satnor,  1818 ; 
Tfie  FaU  of  Jerusalem,  1820  ;  The  Martyr  of 
AfUioeh,  1822;  BeUhaaar,  1822;  Anne 
Boleyn,  1826,  and  translations  from  Uie  Sans- 
krit, 1884.  Several  of  his  hymns  (which  ap- 
peared with  Bishop  Heber's,  1827)  are  much 
\ised  and  valued.  His  Poetical  and  Dramatic 
Works  were  collected  in  8  vols.,  1839.  But 
his  chief  fame  was  gained  in  another  field. 
His  History  of  the  Jews,  1829,  8  vols.,  which 
now  appears  rather  colorless,  incurred  much 
odium  by  its  supposed  rationalism.  The  His- 
tory of  Christianity  to  the  Abolition  of  Pttgan- 
ism,  1840,  won  less  attention ;  but  his  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  1854-56,  6  vols.,  is  a 
monumental  and  delightful  work,  which  has 
not  yet  been  supers^ed  nor  rivalled.  His 
Historical  Tr<>rA:« reappeared  in  15  vols.,  1866- 
67.  He  also  edited  Gibbon,  1888-89,  and 
Horace,  1849,  and  wrote  Annals  of  St,  Paul's 
Cathedral,  1868,  and  Saconarola,  Erctsmus, 
and  other  Essays,  1870.  By  his  talents,  ac- 
complishments, and  virtues.  Dean  Milman 
was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
English  Church  in  his  day,  and  greatly  hon- 
ored and  beloved  in  and  out  of  London.  He 
was  the  first  (and  is  still  the  chief)  English 
ecclesiastical  historian  who  wrote  simply  in  a 
fair,  scientific  spirit,  not  holding  a  brief  for 
any  party  or  set  of  opinions.  F.  M.  B. 

MUnar,  two  brothers.  Evangelicals  of  the 
English  Church,  and  ecclesiastical  historians. 
Joseph,  b.  near  Leeds,  Jan.  2,  1744 ;  d.  at 
Hull,  liov.  15.  1797 ;  educated  at  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge  ;  head  master  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  lecturer  at  Hull ;  vicar  of 
North  Perriby,  and  in  1797  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Hull.  He  answered  Gibbon,  London,  1781, 
and  wrote  vols,  i.-iii.  of  a  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  1794-99.  His  works  were 
edited  by  his  brother  in  8  vols.,  1810.  His 
life  was  written  by  Isaac  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Ser- 
mons, 1801.  Isaac, D.D. (Cambridge,  1788),  b. 
near  Leeds,  Jan.  11, 1751 ;  d.  in  London,  April 
1,  1820.  He  entered  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1770  ;  fellow,  1775,  and  master,  1788  ; 
Jacoonian  professor  of  philosophy,  1788 ; 
dean  of  Carlisle,  1791 ;  vice-chancellor,  1792 
and  1809.  Besides  other  writings,  he  con- 
tinued his  brother's  Church  History,  adding 
two  more  volumes,  1808-9,  and  doing  full 

Justice  to  Luther.  The  whole  has  been  trans- 
Ated  into  German,  often  reprinted  in  Eng- 
lish, and  continued  by  different  hands.  It 
lays  far  more  stress  on  the  subjective  aspects 
or  effects  of  Christianity  than  on  external 
occurrences,  and  is  diiefly  a  history  of  emi- 
nent Christians  in  yarioas  ages— according  to 
the  author's  conception  of  the  church  as  the 
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"suCcessioii  of  pious  persona."  By  those 
who  do  not  share  his  fiews  the  work  is  re- 
garded as  narrowly  partisan  and  of  no  critical 
value.  Milner  and  Milman  are  at  opposite 
extremes  as  church  historians.  See  life  of 
Isaac  Mllner,  by  his  niece,  Mary  Milner,  Lon- 
don, 1842.  F.  M.  B. 

Miltiades  (Pope).    See  Melchiadbs. 

Miltiades,  a  converted  philosopher  of  the 
2d  century,  the  author  of  a  Christian  apology 
and  some  polemical  writings  against  the 
Greeks  and  the  Jews,  is  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius  {K  E.,  6,  17)  and  TertuUian  {Adv.  Va- 
krU.  5),  but  of  his  works  none  have  come 
down  to  us. 

Miltlts  (mir-tits),  Earl  Ton,  b.  about  1490  ; 
d.  in  1529  ;  was  a  son  of  a  Saxon  nobleman  ; 
settled  in  1515  in  Rome ;  became  papal  no- 
tary, and  was  in  1518  sent  to  Germany  by 
Leo  X.  to  try  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
with  Luther.  It  seems  that,  at  one  moment, 
he  had  some  prospects  of  success,  but  all  his 
attempts  were  finally  foiled  by  the  foolish 
arrogance  of  Eck.    See  Luther. 

BKilton,  John,  Puritan  layman  and  Chris- 
tian poet ;  b.  in  London,  Dec.  9,  1608 ;  d. 
there,  Nov.  8,  1674.  His  course  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  1625-82,  was  preceded 
and  followed  bv  close  studies  at  home.  At 
Horton,  1632-88,  manv  of  his  finest  minor 
poems  were  written  ;  tney  appeared  together 
in  1646.  After  two  years  abroad  (1637-39)  he 
settled  in  London,  taught,  and  began  his 
career  as  a  polemic  in  1641  with  tracts  Of 
Brformation,  Of  Prelatical  JEpiscopacy,  and 
Animadvernons  upon  the  Bemonstrant  s  De- 
fence  againat  Smectymnuus,  Tlie  Reason  of 
Church  Oovemment  and  an  Apology  came  in 
1642.  His  first  ill-starred  matrimomal  experi- 
ment led  to  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce  and  The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer 
Touching  Divorce  (both  1645).  In  1644  he  de- 
fended the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing 
in  his  mightv  Areopagitica,  Tetraehordon 
and  others  followed,  and  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  Charles  I.  he  cast  his  lot  with 
the  Commonwealth  by  Tenure  of  Kings  and 
Magistrates,  1649,  ana  EikonokCaetes,  an  an- 
swer to  Eikon  Basilike.  In  March,  1649,  he 
became  secretary  for  foreign  tongues  to  the 
Council  of  State ;  this  post  he  held  till  1660, 
though  blind  from  1654  His  Pro  Populo 
Anglica7io  Dtfensio, .  1651,  annihilated  Sal- 
masius,  and  a  Dtfensio  Secunda,  1654,  casti- 

gated  Morus.  In  the  last  days  of  the  republic 
e  still  fought  for  liberty  in  a  Ready  and  Easy 
Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Oommonviealth,  1660, 
and  other  publications.  At  the  R^toration 
he  was  in  great  danger,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  unaer  a  cloud.  Paradise  Lost  ap- 
peared, 1667,  and  brought  him  a  few  pounds 
and  a  little  reputation ;  people  admitted  that 
it  was  fine  verse,  but  then  its  author  had  been 
a  rebel  against  church  and  king,  and  was  still 
unreconstructed.  He  published  a  History  of 
Britain,  1670 ;  Paradise  Regained  and  Sam- 
son Agonistes,  1671,  and  a  pamphlet  Qf  True 
Religion,  etc. ,  1678.  His  Doctrina  Chritftiana, 
discovered  1828,  shows  his  opinions  to  have 
been  at  least  semi-Arian,    Ko  writer  has 


served  freedom  more  ix>werfully,  and  Shake- 
speare  only  has  won  a  higher  place  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  Milton's  character  was  rather 
lof ^  than  amiable,  and  his  home  life,  unless 
with  his  third  raouse,  was  not  happy  ;  but 
his  domestic  deficiencies  affected  few,  while 
his  noble  independence,  his  severe  purity,  his 
entire  consistency  with  principle,  attain  the 
dignity  of  a  public  and  permanent  example. 
The  best  of  many  lives  of  him  is  by  D.  Mas- 
son,  1859-71,  6  vols.  ;  the  most  recent  is  by 
R.  Gamett,  1890.  His  poems  have  been  edited 
by  Mitford,  1851,  8  vols.,  Masson,  8  vols., 
and  many  others.  His  prose  works  were  col- 
lected by  Toland,  1697-98,  8  vols.,  and  fill  5 
vols,  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library,  1848-5^. 

F.  M.  B. 

Minims,  BCiniml  Fratres  {Least  among  the 
Brethren)^  is  the  name  of  a  monastic  order 
closely  related  to  the  Franciscans,  but  out- 
doing them  in  austerity  by  abstaining  al- 
ways and  from  all  kinds  of  meat.  It  was 
founded  in  Calabria  in  1486  by  St.  Frauds  of 
Paula  (q.v.),  and  was  confirmed  in  1474  by 
Sixtus  I  v.  Its  original  name  was  "  Hermits 
of  St.  Francis,"  but  as  the  order  spread  to 
other  countries  the  name  changed  {Les  bons 
/lommes  in  France,  '*  Pauliner"  m  €(ermany), 
until  Alexander  VI.,  in  1493,  fixed  it  as 
''Minims."  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  the  order  numbered  450  convents, 
spread  through  all  Christian  countries,  but  at 

E resent  it  is  about  to  become  extinct    (See 
(Ouis  Dony  d'Attichy,  Mistoire  generale  de 
Vordre  sacre  des  Minimes,  Paris,  1824,  2  vols.) 

AUning  among  the  Hebrews.   See  Metals. 

Ministexlal  Call,  the  right  or  authority 
which  a  man  receives  to  preach  the  gospel. 
It  is  twofold,  inward  and  outward.  The 
former  comes  from  Gkxl,  and  is  usually  in- 
ferred from  the  characteristics  of  the  candi- 
date, his  earnest  piety,  blameless  life,  zeal  to 
do  good,  aptness  to  teach,  self-control,  and 
the  indications  of  Providence  in  his  case. 
The  other  is  the  choice  of  the  people.  Other 
ministers,  whether  in  a  body  or  not,  may  rec- 
ommend a  man,  but  only  the  voice  of  the 
church  can  make  him  a  pastor.  Among 
nearly  all  Protestants  this  is  substantially  the 
rule,  although  there  are  differences  as  to  the 
method  of  applyhig  it.  T.  W.  C. 

Mlnisterlnm,  the  body  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  composed  of  oniained  ministers  and 
charged  with  the  examination,  licensure,  and 
ordination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry ; 
also  with  the  trial  of  ministers  for  heresy  and, 
on  appeal  from  a  church  council,  of  laymen 
on  a  similar  charge. 

Ministry.  An  institution  of  divine  origin 
for  the  instruction  and  training  of  Christians. 
This  appears  from  the  selection  of  the  twelve 
apostles  by  our  Lord  ;  from  the  express  state- 
ments of  Paul,  mentioning  the  different  offi- 
cers "  Gkxl  hath  set  in  the  church"  (1  Cor.  xii. 
28),  calling  the  ministry  one  of  Christ's  ascen- 
sion gifts  to  his  people  (Ephes.  iv.  8,  11),  set- 
ting forth  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the 
several  oflicers  (1  Tim.  ill.) ;  from  the  names 
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gi?en  to  them,  e.g.,  pastors  and  teachers, 
ishops  or  overseers,  deacoDS ;  and  from  the 
injunctions  both  upon  the  ministry  (1  Pfiter 
V.  1-4)  and  upon  the  people  (1  Tliess.  v.  12, 
13,  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17).  All  Christians  have  the 
privilege  and  the  duty  of  proclaiming  the 
l^ospel  as  heralds  whenever  the  opportunity 
18  afforded  ;  but  the  regular  instruction  of  a 
Christian  congregation,  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  the  maintenance  of  proper 
discipline  require  men  trained  and  commis- 
aioned  for  the  purpose.  The  distinction  of 
clergy  and  laity  is  therefore  scriptural  and 
proper.  A  gospel  minister  is  in  no  sense  a 
priest — that  name  is  never  applied  to  him  in 
the  New  Testament — ^yet  he  has  very  impor- 
tant functions  to  discharge.  Few  greater 
calamities  can  befall  a  church  than  the  re- 
moval of  its  ministry.  A  flock  without  a  shep- 
herd is  always  exposed  to  serious  peril.  (See 
W.  Lefroy,  The  vhristian  Miniatry,  London 
and  New  York,  1890.)  T.  W.  C. 

Minor  Oanon,  a  clergyman  attached  to  a 
cathedral  and  assistant  in  the  daily  choral 
service,  but  lower  in  rank  than  a  canon,  and 
not  a  member  of  the  chapter.  His  stipend  is 
fixed  by  law  as  at  least  £160. 

Minor  Prophets.  These  are  the  last  twelve 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon  make  only  one  book.  They  take  their 
name  from  the  fact  that  thev  are  briefer 
than  the  four  greater  prophets  (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel),  and  not  at  all 
because  they  were  less  important  All  of  them 
together  do  not  equal  Isaiah  in  length.  Yet  it 
is  evident  that  the  greater  prophets  studied 
the  minor,  for  Jeremiah  (xllx.  16)  uses  Oba- 
diah's  (3)  words  to  denounce  the  punishment 
of  £dom,  and  Ezekiel  (xxxvili.  22)  expands  a 
prediction  of  Joel  (iii.  2).  The  first  five  of  the 
minor  prophets  antedate  the  earliest  of  the 
greater,  and  Malachi  post-dates  them  all,  so 
that  the  twelve  began  and  closed  the  cycle  of 
written  prophecy  which  stretched  from  the 
9th  to  the  5th  centurv  B.C.  Thev  are  ar^ 
ranged  in  three  groups  chronologically,  though 
the  order  among  themselves  cannot  be  oe- 
termined.  First  come  the  prophets  of  the 
Dre-Assyrian  and  Assyrian  time,  Hosca  to 
Nahum  ;  then  those  of  tlie  Chaldsean  period, 
Habakkuk  and  Zephaniah  ;  and  last,  the  post- 
exile  prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Mala- 
chi. They  often  present  peculiar  difficulties 
from  the  obscurity  of  their  allusions,  yet  they 
are  full  of  interest  and  attractiveness.  Ho- 
sea's  sudden  transitions  from  righteous  anser 
to  divine  love  are  very  moving ;  Joel's  ae- 
«cription  of  the  locusts  is  uneauaUed  ;  Jonah's 
atoiy  is  wonderfully  well  told  ;  Nahum  puts 
us  m  the  midst  of  the  rushing  attack  on 
Nineveh ;  Habakkuk's  hymn  exceeds  any- 
thing in  Homer ;  Zechariah 's  visions  are  alise 
impressive  and  instructive  ;  and  Malachi  fitly 
closes  the  volume  of  Hebrew  inspiration  witn 
his  dramatic  dialogue  method  of  reproof  and 
scorn. 

LiTERATUBB. — See  the  list  in  Lange  on  the 
Minor  Prophets,  En^.  trans..  New  York, 
1876,  pp.  45-49.  Besides  that  volume  see  the 
commentaries  by  Henderson,  London,  1845, 
rep.,  Andover,  1866;  Pusey,  London,  1860> 


77,  1  vol.,  rep..  New  York,  1885,  2  vols. : 
Cowles,  New  York,  1867 ;  Keil,  Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1868,  2  vols.;  Ewald,  On  the 
Prophets,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1876-81,  5 
vols.  ;  M.  C.  Hyett,  1886 ;  Piain  Commentary 
on  the  Minor  PropheU,  1888 ;  F.  W.  Farrar, 
1890.  T.  W.  C. 

Minozlt«s.    See  Frakcibcaks. 

Blinuoius  FeUz,  a  Latin  apologist,  whose 
date  is  now  put  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines, 
and  probably  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161- 
80),  of  whose  life,  however,  little  is  known. 
He  must  have  been  a  man  of  wide  reading 
and  large  cultivation.  His  apology,  entitled 
Octavius,  reviews  in  the  form  of  a  conversa- 
tion the  principal  objections  of  the  heathen 
against  Christianity,  and  refutes  them.  It  is 
not  strong  in  its  positive  presentation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  could  scarcely  be 
expected  at  the  time.  It  has  been  frequent- 
ly published  and  commented  upon,  the  last 
original  edition  beins"  that  of  Halm,  in  the 
Corpus  Scriptorum  Eccl.  Lat.,  ii.,  Vienna, 
1867.  (See  the  Ene.  trans.,  Ante-Mcene 
Fathers,  edition  of  the  Christian  Literature 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  vol.  iv.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Miracle  Plays.    See  Mtstkries. 

Miraolea  (Latin,  miraculum,  teonder).  In 
the  New  Testament  three  terms  are  used  to  de- 
note a  miracle,  and  thrice  are  found  combined 
(AcU  ii.  22,  2  Cor.  xii.  12,  2  Thess.  U.  9). 
These  are  sign,  a  token  of  divine  c^ency ; 
wonder,  a  cause  of  astonishment ;  hjxd  power 
or  miffhty  deed,  the  energy  displayed.  A  mir- 
acle IS  a  work  so  superior  to  the  ordinaxy 
operation  of  the  laws  of  nature  as  to  evince 
the  special  interposition  of  Gkxl.  The  pos&i- 
bilitv  of  such  an  occurrence  cannot  consis- 
tently be  denied  by  any  one  who  believes  in  a 
personal  God.  It  must  have  taken  place  once, 
because  the  material  history  of  the  planet 
shows  that  there  was  a  time  when  life  began 
where  there  was  no  life  before.  The  observed 
sequences  of  nature,  therefore,  are  not  invari- 
able. Whether  the  interruptions  claimed  hj 
revelation  have  occurred  is  a  matter  of  testi- 
mony. On  this  point  faith  has  a  very  solid 
basis.  The  miracles  of  Scripture  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  wonders  wrought  by 
designing  men  by  means  of  artful  deceptions, 
occult  sciences,  or  laws  of  nature  unknown 
except  to  adepts.  The  miracles  of  Chribt,  for 
example,  were  such  as  Gkxl  only  could  per- 
form ;  were  wrought  in  public  blefore  friends 
and  foes ;  were  durected  to  worthy  and  ap- 
propriate ends ;  were  attested  by  witnesses 
who  by  their  character  and  conduct  claim  our 
belief ;  and  are  in  many  cases  confirmed  bv 
existing  institutions  which  date  from  their 
origin.  The  **  lying  wonders*'  of  the  magi- 
cians in  Egypt  and  of  false  prophets  in  an- 
cient times  and  modem  (Deut  xiii.  1,  Matt. 
xxiv.  24,  2  Thess.  ii.  9.  Rev.  xiii.  13,  14)  can- 
not bear  these  tests.  Our  Lord  appealed  to 
his  miracles  as  certain  evidences  of  his  deity 
and  Messiahship  (Matt.  ix.  6.  xi.  4,  6,  John 
X.  24,  25,  XV.  24,  xx.  80,  81),  nor  can  they  be 
separated  from  the  narrative  of  his  life  and 
his  discourses.  They  were  predicted  in  the 
earlier  Scriptures  (tsa.   xxxv.  5,  6,  xUi.  7, 
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Matt.  vtii.  17).  The  greatest  of  miracles  was 
the  divine  human  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  the  stainless  and  lofty  character  by  which 
he  was  distinguished  from  all  other  men. 

The  chief  object  of  miracles  having  been 
to  authenticate  the  revelation  God  has  made 
of  his  wiU,  these  mighty  works  ceased  when 
the  canon  of  Scripture  was  completed  and 
the  church  fairly  established,  though  no  pre- 
cise date  can  be  fixed.  Many  of  the  so-called 
ecclesiastical  miracles  are  ill-authenticated, 
and  of  a  trivia  or  unworthy  character. 
Whether  God  will  at  any  time  renew  the  mir- 
aculous ^ts  of  the  apostolic  age  is  known 
only  to  himself. 

The  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
not  evenly  distributed,  but  were  more  numer- 
ous than  usual  at  three  critical  epochs  :  at  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  and  the  founding  of 
the  nation ;  at  the  period  of  the  ^eat  apos- 
tasy in  the  days  of  JSlijah  and  Elisha.  when 
Baal  was  substituted  for  Jehovah  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  captivity,  when  Daniel  was  in  Baby- 
lon. Besides  these  were  the  flood,  the  over- 
throw of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  the  fall  of 
Jericho,  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  exploits  of  Samson,  the  withering 
of  Jeroboam  8  hand,  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  healing  of  Hezekiah,  and  the 
preservation  of  Jonah  in  the  fish's  belly. 

The  miracles  of  Olirist  showed  him  victor 
over  nature  in  calming  the  storm  with  a  word 
and  feeding  thousands  once  and  again  with  a 
few  loaves  and  fishes  ;  over  disease  in  healing 
persons  sick  with  fevers,  with  dropsy,  with 

J)aralysl8,  with  issue  of  blood,  with  a  crippled 
imb  or  a  withered  hand,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  blind,  tlie  lame,  and  the  leprous ;  over 
death  in  the  restoration  of  Jairus'  daughter, 
the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and  Lazarus  ; 
over  unclean  spirits,  in  releasing  demoniacs 
from  their  awful  bondage. 

The  miracles  of  the  apostolic  a^e  wrought 
in  Christ's  name,  the  lame  cured,  the  dead 
restored,  as  in  Dorcas  and  Eutychus,  sinners 
specially  punished,  as  in  the  death  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  and  the  blinding  of  Elymas, 
apostles  delivered  from  prison  in  Jerusalem 
and  Philippi,  Paul  unhurt  by  a  viper,  besides 
many  not  recorded  in  detail,  are  all  of  a  piece 
with  those  which  Christ  himself  performed. 

Literature. — The  classical  work  in  Eng- 
lish on  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  is  by  Trench, 
London,  1846,  18th  ed.,  1886,  rep.,  New 
York  ;  the  subject  has  also  been  handled  by 
George  Macdonald,  1870,  8d  ed.,  1886  ;  Stein- 
meyer,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1876  ;  W.  M. 
Taylor,  New  York,  1880;  John  Laidlaw. 
London,  1800.  (See  on  the  general  subject 
Wardlaw,  Edinburgh,  1852;  Bushnell.  Na- 
ture and  4he  Supernatural,  New  York,  1868  ; 
McCosh,  T%e  Supernatural  in  BdaUon  to  the 
Natural,  London,  1862 ;  Mozley,  On  Miracles, 
1866.  6th  ed.,  1888 ;  Duke  of  Argyll,  Beign 
cf  Law,  1866  ;  A.  J.  Gordon,  The  Ministrv  of 
Healing  ;  or.  Miracles  of  Cure  in  All  Ages,  1882, 
dd  ed..  New  York,  1890.)  T.  W.  C. 

BClrandola,  QioTannl  Pioo  della.  youngest 
son  of  a  prince  of  Mirandula.  a  small  territory 
in  the  valley  of  the  Po  north  of  Modena  ;  b. 


Feb.  24,  1468 ;  d.  in  Florence,  Nov.  17, 14M. 
He  was  very  precocious,  and  early  became 
learned  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  then  ac- 
cessible, including  many  very  uncommon.  In 
1487  he  went  to  l^Dme,.  where  he  published  a 
list  of  iKX)  questions  in  all  branches  of  theologr 
for  disputation,  in  consequence  of  which  bu 
enemies  charged  him  with  herpsy.  He  left 
Home,  was  in  Floruice,  and  then  several  years 
in  France,  but  finally  returned  to  Florence, 
where  he  died.  He  had  by  this  time  given 
himself  entirely  to  theology.  His  works 
were  numerous,  and  display  great  leamins, 
but  little  originality.  They  were  collected, 
and  several  times  reprinted.  (See  Dreydorff, 
Das  System  des  Johann  Pieus,  Qraf  ton  Mir- 
andula, Marburg,  1868.)  A  nephew.  Fran- 
cesca  (1460-1688),  also  wrote  a  number  of 
similar  works,  which  have  sometimes  been 
partially  printed  with  his  uncle's.  F.  H.  F. 

Mir'-i-am  (rebellion),  a  sister  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  supposed  to  have  been  the  one  who 
watched  the  ark  containing  her  infant  brother 
(Ex.  ii.  4-10).  She  led  the  choir  of  women 
who  celebrated  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea, 
but  afterward,  murmuring  against  Moses,  was 
smitten  with  temporary  leprosy  (Num.  zii.). 
She  died  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  1). 

T,  W.  C. 

BUnor.  a  plate  of  highly  polished  metal, 
usuallv  ox  a  roimd  shape  and  furnished  with 
a  handle  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8,  Job  xxxvii.  18,  Isa. 
ill.  28).  Used  in  comparison  in  the  New 
Testament  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  2  Cor.  iii.  18, 
James  i.  28).  T.  W.  C. 

Miserere  (have  mercy)  is  the  name  of  a 
musical  composition,  with  text  from  the  61st 
and  67th  psalms,  which  forms  part  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  ser- 
vices during  Passion  Week,  and  also  is  used 
at  other  occasions  of  sombre  solemnity.  The 
text,  which  has  the  form  of  a  prayer,  has 
often  been  set  to  music.  There  is  an  old 
Gregorian  melody.  The  melody  always  used 
in  the  Sixtine  Cliapel  in  Rome  is  by  AUegri 
(1690-1640).  The  narae  is  also  applied  to  a 
peculiar  kind  of  seats  often  found  in  old 
churches,  in  which  the  seat  is  made  to  be 
turned  back  so  as  to  give  more  room  for 
kneeling. 

Miwhna.    See  Talmud. 

Bflisaa.  The  introduction  of  the  eucharist 
into  the  ordinary  worship  of  Sunday,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  catechumenate  (see  art. 
Arcani  Disciplika),  led  to  a  division  of  the 
worship  into  a  homiletical  and  a  sacramental 
part,  which  both  closed  with  a  solemn  form 
of  dismissal,  and  hence  were  each  called 
"  missa"  (from  Latin,  mitto,  to  send).  The 
"missa  eatechumenorum**  was  open  to  all 
worshippers,  and  consisted  of  reading  the 
Scriptures,  preaching,  and  prayer.  Then  all 
except  the  communicants  were  dismissed,  and 
the  '*  missa  fldelium**  began,  which  consisted 
of  the  consecration  and  Administration  of  the 
eucharist.  Such  was  the  condition  of  things 
in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries,  llie  liturgy  was 
much  developed  and  enriched  as  time  went 
on.  The  "  missa  pr€BsanetiJlcorum'*  was  an 
office,  resting  upon  canons  of  the  4th  and  7th 
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centuries,  which  forbade  the  conBecration  of 
the  elements  in  Lent  except  upon  feast  days. 
In  it  there  were  no  prayers  of  consecration, 
but  the  bread  previously  consecrated  was 
brought  out  from  its  repository  in  the  altar 
and  employed  as  in  other  misM.  The  '*  mi8$a 
tieea**  was  an  abuse  employed  in  the  Middle 
Ages  for  mercenary  purposes,  to  extort  extra 
contributions  from  the  worshippers,  in  which 
the  whole  mass  was  said  except  the  consecra- 
tion and  communion.  This  was  substituted 
for  the  whole  mass  because  the  celebration  of 
the  mass  more  than  once  a  day  by  the  same 
priest  was  forbidden  except  in  cases  of  urgent 

c.  H.  r . 


An  office-book  of  the  Roman 
Church,  containing  all  the  liturgy  required 
for  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  i.e.,  the  fixed 
and  the  changeable  parts.  It  grew  up  grad- 
ually, and  in  its  full  form  comprises  several 
volumes.  F.  H.  F. 

Bffijialon,  in  the  Roman  and  in  the  Anglican 
Church  usage  is  a  series  of  revival  meetmgs. 

Minion,  Inner.    See  Inker  Mission. 

Miniona,  Ohrlattan.  The  historv  of  Chris- 
tian  missions  is  the  vital  history  of  the  church. 
When  the  missionary  idea  has  flourished  most 
tiie  church  has  had  its  truest  life.  For  con- 
venience  this  record  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods,  which  are  quite  distinctly  marked : 
(1)  Missions  of  the  Apostolic  Church  to  the 
year  100  a.d.  ;  (2)  the  mission  work  of  the  early 
church  (100  a.d.  to  500) ;  (8)  medieeval  mis- 
sions (500-1500) ;  (4)  modem  missions  from 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  period  is  the  most  important.  In 
the  first  the  whole  work  was  outlined  and 
put  on  a  solid  basis ;  in  the  second  the  centres 
of  civilization  were  completely  brought  under 
the  sway  of  the  cross  ;  in  the  third  the  Teu- 
tonic races  were  converted,  and  in  the  fourth 
the  whole  world  is  being  effectively  reached. 

I.  The  ApastoUc  MUsions, — The  whole  in- 
spired record  of  the  New  Testament  was 
penned  by  men  who  were  in  the  glow  of  an 
unsurpassed  nussionary  zeal.  Kearlv  the 
whole  of  it  was  written  for  direct  missionary 
purposes,  and  to  the  end  of  this  world-strug- 
gle It  wiU  remain  the  core  of  mission  litera- 
ture. In  that  upper  room  in  Jerusalem  be- 
tween Thursday,  May  18,  and  Sunday,  May 
28,  80  A.D.,  there  were  gathered  120  believers 
—almost  the  entire  Christian  Church.  On 
the  last  day  named— the  Day  of  Pentecost — 
9000  souls  were  added  to  their  number — 
"Parthians,  and  Bledes,  and  filamites,  and 
the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Judaea  and 
Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  in  Phrygia 
ana  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt  and  tlie  parts  of 
Libya  about  Cyrene  and  sojourners  from 
Rome,  both  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretans  and 
Arabians."  Cyprus,  Antioch,  Samaria, 
Ethiopia,  Ceesarea,  Damascus,  Phoenicia,  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Greece, 
Melita  were  soon  added  to  the  list,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  century  there  was  hardly  a  Medi- 
terranean city  without  a  representative  of  the 
gospel.  In  70  years  the  increase  was  from  at 
most  600  to  at  least  250,000  (good  authority 
placing  it  at  500,000). 


This  work  was  confined  largely  to  centres 
of  population.  The  Roman  worla  was  a  net- 
work of  municipalities  connected  by  superb 
public  highways.  The  Christian  congrega- 
tions in  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  PhUippi,  Corinth,  and 
Rome  stand  out  most  prominently.  The 
little  army  dashed  straight  upon  the  heaviest 
fortifications  with  an  unexampled  faith  and 
success.  The  Jewish  synagogue  furnished 
the  convenient  meeting  and  preaching-place 
at  first — ^about  private  dwellings,  river-banks, 
sea-shores,  ship  decks,  market-places,  bar- 
racks, prisons,  and  crucifixion  places  hang 
precious  memories  of  truth  proclaimed.  The 
majority  of  converts  in  this  period  were  Jews. 
The  language  used  was  for  the  greater  part 
the  later  Qreek  dialect. 

Simplicity  and  earnestness  marked  the 
methods  of  the  apostolic  missionaries.  Thev 
lived  as  the  people  lived,  entered  sympatheti- 
cally into  all  the  common  life  of  theu-  audi- 
tors, worked  for  their  own  livelihood,  set  an 
example  of  patient  suffering,  and  died  for  the 
truth  they  preached.  The  work  of  spreading 
the  gosoel  was  done  very  largely  duringthS 
period  by  the  laity — ^men  and  women.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  well-known  mission- 
aries— such  as  Peter,  Paul,  Apollos,  John, 
Barnabas,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  a  few  others 
— the  names  of  the  heroes  of  this  grandest  era 
of  Christian  missions  are  unknown.  Mer- 
chants, craftsmen,  sailors,  soldiers,  miners* 
and  even  slaves  did  most  of  the  evangelizing. 
The  work  was  voluntary  and  spontaneous. 
Christian  songs  were  heard  in  the  mines  of 
Southern  Spam  and  perhaps  of  Cornwall,  in 
the  busy  marts  of  North  Africa  and  the 
Rhone,  along  the  Syrian  deserts,  in  the  crowd- 
ed valleys  or  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  per- 
haps in  distant  India  and  Ceylon,  among  the 
wilds  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  m  the  fortresses 
along  the  edge  of  the  German  forests.  Tra- 
ditions of  the  apostles  linger  in  remotest 
lands.  Thomas  is  placed  in  India  and  the 
far  East,  Mark  in  Egypt,  Andrew  is  the  patron 
saint  of  Russia,  Bartholomew  is  located  in 
Armenia  and  Persia,  Thaddeus  in  Mesopota- 
mia and  Parthia,  and  Matthew  in  JSthiopia 
and  Syria. 

The  century  closed  upon  a  compact  church 
with  a  quarter  of  a  million  souLs  (some  say 
half  a  million)  ready  for  martyrdom,  with  a 
completed  Scripture  in  Its  hands,  with  a  story 
of  success  never  surpassed,  with  the  example 
of  apostles  still  fresh  in  mind,  and  before  it  a 
world  fast  losing  all  faith  in  the  heathen  re- 
ligions. 

II.  Mi$n<m8  of  the  Early  Church  (100  A.D.- 
500  A.D.). — ^In  this  second  as  in  tlie  first  period 
the  church  remained  almost  entirely  a  mission 
church.  By  the  year  825  a.d.  it  is  estimated 
that  there  were  1800  cities  containing  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  a  modest  estimate  of  the 
membership  of  the  church  at  large  in  that 
year  places  it  at  10,000,000  souls,  one  tenth  of 
the  entire  ix>pulation  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  was  good  statesmanship  for  the  Emperor 
Constantino  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  new 
faith.  Asia  Minor  was  "  the  garden  of  the 
church.  '*  There  was  a  splendid  development 
in  Egypt  and  North  Africa.     The  Britons 
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were  GhristiauB,  and  soon  6t.  Patrick  was  to 
preach  the  gospel  sucoessfuUj  in  Ireland. 
The  era  of  foreign  missions  proper  now  be* 
gins.  In  the  new  light  of  imperial  favor,  the 
church  went  forth  to  convert  the  outlying 
world  of  heathendom.  Imperial  legates 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  humble  mission- 
aries at  the  centres  of  national  life.  Chris- 
tians captured  in  frontier  wars  gloried  in 
their  opportunity  to  bring  their  rude  captors 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  Armenian  na- 
tion, a^  a  nation,  submitted  to  the  new  doc- 
trine ;  the  Abyssinians  were  won  over  by  the- 
fervent  preaching  of  Frumentius.     Ulfila  did 

Eioneer  work  amouK  the  Gk)ths  on  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  left  the  €k)thic  Bible  as  the 
foundation  of  all  Teutonic  literature.  Then 
followed  the  rapid  expansion  in  the  davs  of 
Theodosius  the  Great  and  Justinian,  in  which, 
behind  the  veil  of  the  Alps  and  the  Carpa- 
thians, the  rude  northmen  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  Christianity  under  its  Arian 
guise,  so  that  when  the  western  division  of 
the  empire  fell  a  reverence  for  Christian  sym- 
bols controlled  to  some  extent  the  ruthlessness 
of  its  conquerors.  Nestorianism  under  fear- 
ful embarrassments  pushed  eastward  through 
Persia  into  India,  across  the  steppes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  set  up  its  Christian  monuments 
in  China.  From  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
Christian  prayer  was  heard. 

The  methods  of  work  during  apostolic  days 
were  carried  into  the  succeeding  period.  For 
over  200  years  the  church  had  to  face  the  bit- 
terest persecution.  There  could  be  no  organ- 
ized work.  Throughout  this  period  of  400 
years  (100-500  a.d.)  spontaneity  and  volun- 
tariness marked  all  real  missionary  advance. 
The  laity  still  did  the  major  part  of  the  work. 
It  was  not  until  398  a.d.  that  lay  preaching 
was  condemned,  and  even  then  the  rule  was 
not  carried  out  in  foreign  mission  fields. 
The  great  middle  class  of  society  was  reached. 
Persecution  drove  the  Christians  from  the 
cities  into  the  rural  districts  and  across  the 
borders  of  the  empire.  £  very  where  paganism 
went  down  and  the  cross  was  honored.  It 
was  in  this  period  that  the  Bible  came  clearly 
to  the  front  as  a  missionary  agency.  The 
Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
(2^  B.C. -150  B.C.),  supplemented  fay  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  was  in  the  Greek  ver- 
nacular of  the  whole  Levant.  Aquila,  Theo- 
dotion,  and  Symmachus  made  useful  trans- 
lations and  revisions.  The  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  Syriac,  and  the  "  Peshitto"  version 
resulting  was  the  organ  of  the  Nestorian 
Churcli  in  its  work  in  the  far  East.  The 
"  Itala"  version,  originating  probably  in  North 
Africa,  was  the  first  attempt  in  Latin.  It  was 
followed  by  several  others,  there  probably 
being  national  versions  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Britain.  These  were  superseded  by  the  so- 
called  "  Vulgate"  version,  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  work  of  St.  Jerome  and  the  older 
versions,  which  had  become  entrenched  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  The  version  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Gothic  tongue  bv  the  Arian 
bishop  Ulfila  has  been  mentionea  as  the  fore- 
runner of  all  the  Teutonic  versions.  It  was 
also  translated  into  the  Coptic,  the  Ethiopic, 
and  perhaps  the  Arabic.    The  Bible  in  the 


vernacular  gave  staying  power  to  Christianity 
wherever  it  was  trans&ted.  No  people  hav- 
ing such  a  version  has  entirely  ^ven  up  its 
faith  in  Christ.  Many  Christian  races  with- 
out such  a  translation  have  been  entirely  lost 
to  the  faith. 

The  close  of  this  period  (500  a.d.)  saw  the 
Christian  Church  over  20,000,000  strong.  It 
dominated  the  centres  of  the  world's  life. 
Other  forces  of  a  pagan  civilization  had 
crumbled  to  pieces  all  about  it,  and  when  the 
western  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  fell 
before  the  Goth,  Christianity  was  enabled  to 
stem  the  tide  of  heatheniBm  and  conquer  the 
victors.  The  methods  of  work  had  been 
slowly  transformed,  the  church  had  been  or- 

ganized  on  the  imperial  system,  the  leaders 
ad  more  and  more  gathered  power  into  their 
hands,  and  the  Chr^tian  faitn  was  about  to 
go  tlirough  the  arduous  struggle  for  life  itself 
lor  a  thousand  years. 

III.  Medimal  Missions  (500  A.D,-'1G00  A,D.). 
— During  the  mediaeval  age  the  church  stood 
between  two  fires — victorious  barbarism  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  conquering  legions  of 
Islam  on  the  other.    Christian  leammg  was 
shut  up  in  the  monasteries,  and  intellectual 
life  among  the  masses  stagnated  for  a  thou- 
sand years.    The  church  seemed  stunned  suod 
incapable  of  advance.    A  few  brave  spirits, 
however,  pushed  forward.     The  Nestorians 
did  splendid  work  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia — Persia,  Media,  Hyrcania,  Bactria,  In- 
dia, Ceylon,  and  China  were  all  effectively 
reached.    While  the  Angles  and  Saxons  and 
Danes  were  totally  effacing  Christianity  in 
Eastern  and  Southern  Britain,   St.  Patrick 
was  gaining  victories  in  Ireland  and  training 
a  vigorous  young  church  that  for  two  cen- 
turies set  an  example  for  all  Christendom  in 
its  missionary  zeal.    From  its  monastic  re- 
treats Columba  went  forth  to  complete  the 
conversion  of  the  Picts  and  Scots.    Columban 
and  St.  Gallus  went  to  the  forests  of  (^rmany 
and  Switzerland  and  did  work  that  is  bearing 
fruit  to-day.    The  Burgundians  were  con- 
verted as  well  as  the  franks  and  the  Lom- 
bards.   St.  Austin  (Augustine)  and  his  fol- 
lowers reintroduced  Christianity  into  England, 
and  slowly  the  English  race  in  their  island 
home  were  entirely  won  over.    The  Flemish, 
the  Frisians,  the  Franconians,  the  Bavarians, 
the  Danes,  and  the  Croatians  were  reached. 
Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  did  his 
pioneer  work,  and  died  a  martvr's  death.    The 
Saxons  at  last  gave  up  their  heathen  gods  re- 
luctantly before  the  sword  of  Charles  the 
Great.    In  the  9th  century  the  Moravians 
were  converted,  the  Bulgarians,  Bohemians, 
Norwegians,  and  Swedes  submitted.    Mission 
work  was  done  among  the  Tartar  tribes  in 
the  Crimea.    In  the  10th  century  Hungary 
received  her  St.  Stephen,  Polana  was  con- 
verted, and  in  988  Wladimir  the  Great  and 
all  his  immediate  subjects  went  down  to- 
gether into  the  Dnieper,  at  Kiev,  to  a  Chris- 
tian baptism,  and  Russia  abolished  her  idols. 
RoUo  the  Norman  became  a  Christian,  the 
colonial  principle  was  used  in  Schleswig  to 
propagate  the  faith. 

During  the  11th  and  12th  and  18th  cen- 
turies the  vigor  of  Christendom  was  turned 
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into  the  UBeless  and  hopeless  task  of  recover- 
ing and  keeping  the  "Holy  Land"  from 
the  Turk  and  Saracen.  Mission  work  was 
greatly  obscured,  yet  went  on  with  falter- 
ing step.  Far-on  Iceland  and  Greenland 
were  converted.  The  Finns  and  Pomeranians 
were  brought  under  Christian  influence.  The 
good  work  went  on  in  the  vast  spaces  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Russia.  A  Tartar  prince, 
the  mysterious  Prester  John,  was  won  over  by 
the  Westorians.  The  "Order  of  Christ^' 
(sword  brothers)  and  the  *'  Order  of  Mary** 
(Teutonic  order)  carried  the  gospel  with  their 
swords  up  along  the  Baltic  shores. 

The  14th  and  15th  centuries  saw  a  decay 
in  missionary  zeal.  Disasters  came  thick  and 
fast.  What  was  lost  at  one  part  of  the  field 
was  gained  at  other  points,  yet  the  Christian 
Church  has  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the 
heavy  adverse  blows  of  those  centuries.  The 
little  light  of  Christianity  in  China  seems  to 
have  gone  entirely  out.  The  ruthless  Tamer- 
lane aestroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  Kes- 
torian  Church,  and  sapped  its  vitality  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  has  never  since  been  aggres- 
sive. Islam,  which  had  already  taken  the 
fairest  territory  of  the  church— Syria,  Egypt, 
North  Africa,  and  Spain — penetrated  faxther 
and  farther  into  Central  Asia.  Russia  fell 
under  the  Mongol  Hordes.  The  Ottoman 
Turk  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  marched 
steadily  westward,  engulfing  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  sweeping  up  to  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
and  laying  desolate  the  Christian  churches  of 
tile  entire  Levant. 

As  an  offset  to  all  this,  at  the  very  close  of 
the  period,  we  see  the  armies  of  the  Catholic 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  free  Spain  forever 
from  Muslim  domination.  Kussia,  after 
weary  centuries,  comes  out  from  under  the 
sway  of  the  "  (Golden  Horde"  and  becomes 
the  champion  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 
Franciscan  monks  made  headway  in  Korth- 
western  Persia.  The  west  coast  of  Africa 
received  missionaries,  as  did  also  the  islands 
newly  discovered  off  the  coast.  Just  at  the 
close  of  the  century  and  of  this  period  of  the 
history  of  Christian  missions  a  new  world, 
wiUi  its  teeming  possibilities,  dawned  upon 
the  vision  of  man,  and  the  church  began  to 

frasp  the  full  geographical  scope  of  the  king- 
om  oommittea  to  its  care. 
As  already  indicated,  mission  work  in  the 
mediffival  period  was  carried  on  almost  exclu- 
sively through  religious  orders,  and  the  cen- 
tres of  light  were  monasteries  scattered  all 
over  Europe.  Coming  from  the  East,  the 
monastic  system  was  mrgely  modified  in  Eu- 
rope, and  from  beins  purely  contemplative 
be^me  aggressive.  Just  at  the  opening  of 
this  perioa  (509  a.d.)  Benedict  of  Nursia  laid 
broad  the  foundations  of  a  relieious  order 
that  was  destined  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
the  forward  movement  in  the  church  for  a 
thousand  years.  The  monasteries  of  Ireland, 
and  especially  that  of  lona  off  the  Scottish 
coast,  were  very  efiScient.  Tours,  Clugny, 
and  St.  QM  were  beacon  lights  in  Western 
and  Central  Europe.  The  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine was  influential.  Close  upon  the  crusades 
came  the  military  orders,  already  mentioned, 
together  with  many  others.    In  1084  began 


the  Carthusian  order,  in  1098  the  Cistercian, 
half  a  century  later  the  Carmelite,  the  Alcan- 
tara (1156),  the  Calatrara  (1158),  the  Santiago 
Q175),  and  early  in  the  18th  century  came  tne 
Dommicans  (1216)  and  the  Franciscans  (1210- 
28).  The  latter  in  a  few  years  had  spread  so 
that  the  order  had  8000  monasteries  and  200,- 
000  monks.    These  new  orders  sprang  up  as 

Srotests  against  the  corruption  of  tne  day,  and 
rew  to  their  ranks  the  best  spirits  of  the  age. 
They  represented  the  missionary  zeal  of  me 
period.  It  should  here  be  noted  that  the 
original  establishment  of  monastic  life  was  a 
lay  movement,  and  all  through  the  mediaeval 
age  its  ranks  were  recruited  from  the  lait  v  of 
the  church.  In  those  rude  days  methods  of 
missionary  work  were  adopted  which  seem  to 
us  almost  subversive  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  It  was  an  age  of  brutality,  and  the 
appeal  was  constantly  to  the  sword.  By  this 
instrument  many  important  nations  were 
compelled  to  give  up  their  heathen  gods. 
This  work  of  forcing  conversion  by  arms  was 
carried  on  by  laymen  (such  as  Charles  the 
Great)  often  under  the  more  or  less  sincere 
protest  of  the  clergy.  But  in  times  when  all 
sorts  of  questions  were  settled  by  single  com- 
bat, the  successful  issue  of  a  religious  war 
was  an  unanswerable  argument. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  (1500  a.d.)  we 
find  Europe  a  Christian  continent  with  the 
exception  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Greece. 
Christian  churches  were  found  in  a  state  of 
deouience  throughout  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Nestorianism  held  together  a  few  adherents 
around  Lake  Oroomiah  in  Persia.  The  St. 
Thomas  Christians  remained  in  considerable 
numbers  in  India.  Abyssinia  was  still  an 
oasis  of  Christianity  in  Africa,  besieeed  on  all 
sides  by  Mohammedanism.  Iceland,  Green- 
land, the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  adjacent 
islands  had  been  reached  by  zealous  mission- 
aries. The  critical  transitional  age  of  a  thou- 
sand years  was  past,  and  enough  of  the  truth 
was  conserved  to  vindicate  Christianity  in 
spite  of  manifold  error.  A  new  hemis- 
phere was  opened  up  to  the  bewildered  gaze 
of  the  church,  and  the  missionary  problem 
approached  its  world-wide  solution. 

IV.  Missians  of  t/ie  Modern  Age  (1500-1890). 
— It  would  be  hazardous  to  aflSrm  that  the 
church  of  this  last  period  of  mission  activity 
has  lived  up  any  more  fully  to  the  light  it  has 
bad  than  did  t£e  church  in  the  three  periods 
that  preceded.  Much  has  been  done — ^super- 
ficially it  might  seem  everything  has  been 
done — since  1500  a.d.  But  it  has  been  easier 
>to  do  the  work  than  it  was  to  do  what  was 
done  earlier.  We  are  still  striving  to  eet 
back  to  the  wisdom  and  fervor  and  sunplicTty 
of  apostolic  days.  The  church  in  the  second 
period  conquered  its  Roman  persecutors  and 
withstood  successfully  the  barbaric  deluge 
from  the  North  of  Europe.  In  the  third 
period  the  Teutonic  peoples,  which  in  the 
fourth  period  were  to  establish  our  modern 
missionary  organizations,  were  converted, 
and  the  mightiest  organized  enemy  the  cross 
has  met,  Islam,  was  successfully  resisted  and 
driven  back.  Our  work  has  been  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  and,  on  the  whole,  less  formidable. 
It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our  age 
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will  receive  more  stars  in  its  crown  than  any 
of  the  other  three.  The  narrative  must  IJe 
broken  up  at  this  point,  and  we  will  deal  first 
with  the  Oriental  churches,  second  with  the 
Latin  Church,  and  finally  with  the  Evangeli- 
cal churches. 

Oriental  Churches. — Little  missionary  work 
has  been  done  since  1500  a.d.  by  the  strict] v 
Oriental  churches.  The  Nestorian  Church 
(the  Moravian  Church  of  the  earlier  days)  has 
languished  throughout  this  period.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  the  Abyssinian,  Coptic,  Jaco- 
bite, Armenian,  and  large  sections  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  churches.  They  have  lost  rather 
than  gained  ground.  However,  the  work 
done  bv  the  Kussian  Church  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  story  of  the  expansion  of 
this  church  is  the  story  of  the  expansion  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  By  the  time  of  the 
crusades  all  the  Russians  were  nominally 
Christian.  During  the  Mongol  domination 
(13th  ri205]  to  the  15th  [1472]  century)  the 
struggle  was  for  life  itself.  With  the  waning 
of  the  power  of  the  *'  Gk)lden  Horde"  politi- 
cal ana  religious  life  had  a  reawakening:. 
Contact  with  the  trans-Ural  tribes  brought 
information  of  the  vast  regions  now  embraced 
under  the  common  title  Siberia.  In  1580 
Yermak  entered  Asia  with  an  army.  Within 
80  years  the  Amur  and  the  Pacific  were 
reached,  and  over  4,000,000  square  miles  were 
added  to  the  Russian  Empire.  The  national 
church  kept  pace  with  this  conquest.  The 
story  of  the  Christianization  of  the  whole 
northern  part  of  Asia  is  an  obscure  one,  but 
in  the  long  run  this  work  will  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  triumphs  of  the 
cross  in  the  whole  period  of  modem  mis- 
sions. At  present,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Church. 
Biblejj,  however,  are  being  circulated  freely, 
and  when  the  day  of  religious  intolerance  in 
the  empire  is  over  vital  Christianity  will  have 
a  firm  footing  in  Asia  with  the  ihost  progres- 
sive peoples  of  the  continent  under  its  lead- 
ing. The  Russian  Church,  with  the  help  of 
the  secular'  arm,  has  been  working  through- 
out this  immense  territory  for  over  a  century. 
The  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska  were  also 
reached.  Her  strictly  foreign  mission  work 
to-day  is  in  Japan,  where,  under  Bishop  Nico- 
lai,  are  found  8  foreign  priests,  11  native 
priests,  104  theological  students,  and  native 
adherents  to  the  number  of  22,546.  * 

Lately  careful  government  reports  have 
brought  to  light  large  masses  of  non-Christian 
peoples  within  the  Russian  Empire.  The 
ecclesiastics  have  been  aroused,  and  efforts  arv 
being  made  to  win  over  the  heathen  and  Mo- 
hammedans to  the  orthodox  faith.  With  her 
free  use  of  pictures  in  didne  service  there  is 
little  hope  of  her  success  with  the  followers 
of  Mohammed.  Russia,  in  spite  of  present 
obstructions,  is  a  land  of  promise. 

Roman  Catholic  Misnions. — The  history  of 
Roman  Catholic  missions  mav  be  considered 
conveniently  under  two  subdivisions:  (1) 
1500-1622  A.D.,  during  which  period  missions 
were  carried  on  as  during  the  mediseval  age 
by  the  religious  orders  working  for  the  most 
part  hidependently ;  (2)  1622-1890,  during 
which  penod  the  mission  work  of  the  church 


as  a  whole  was  thoroughly  systematized  by 
the  establishment,  at  Itome,  of  the  '*  itocred 
Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith, '^by  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  July  22,  1622. 

1.  1500-1622  A.D.-— As  has  been  hidicated 
already,  the  Portuguese  discoveries  late  in  the 
15th  century  had  stimulated  the  imagination 
and  missionary  fervor  of  the  various  religious 
orders  of  the  church,  especially  the  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans.  The  new  world  gave 
a  field  for  their  romantic  religious  enthusi- 
asm. The  piety  of  Columbus  and  the  best 
spirits  about  him  cannot  be  questioned.  Bar 
what  we  may  about  those  rude  days  of  con- 
quest and  spoliation,  the  only  restraint  to  the 
ruthlessness  of  the  victors  was  the  command 
of  the  church  through  her  representatives,  the 
priests.  It  is  true  that  very  mixed  motives 
often  animated  these  missionaries,  and  meth- 
ods were  employed  which  appear  highly  ob- 
jectionable nowadays ;  they  were  the  methods 
used  for  the  conversion  of  our  Teutonic  fore- 
fathers. The  union  of  church  and  state  often 
made  any  better  style  of  work  impossible. 
The  rude  acts  of  the  secular  authorities  were 
often  boldlv  denounced  by  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  a  papal  bull,  in  1587,  declaring  the  na> 
tives  of  America  rational  creatures,  saved  for 
all  time  the  Indian  from  suffering  the  ignomin- 
ious fate  of  the  African.  By  1528  the  Aztecs 
of  Mexico  were  brought  outwardly  to  accept 
Christianity.  Peru  submitted  somewhat 
later  in  the  century.  California  and  Florida 
were  reached.  Cbamplain,  the  explorer  of 
Canada,  was  a  devout  man.  His  heart  went 
out  toward  the  northern  tribes  of  the  conti- 
nent as  he  found  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
degradation.  Missions  were  organized  in 
many  parts  of  South  and  Centnd  America. 
The  defeat  of  the  natives  under  the  banners 
of  their  heathen  gods  was  everywhere  looked 
upon  as  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the 
new  faith,  and  whole  nations  were  won  over 
to  a  nominal  acceptance  of  Christianity. 

The  East  Indies  were  also  reached  by  the 
Franciscans.  In  1520  the  bishopric  of  6oa 
was  established,  and  the  St.  Thomas  Chris- 
tians along  the  Malabar  coast  were  won  over. 
In  1528  the  Capuchin  order  was  instituted 
by  a  papal  bull. 

The  mission  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  about  to  be  re-enforced  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  corps  of  workers  destined  to 
have  a  far-reaching  influence.  On  Aug.  15, 
1584,  at  Paris,  Ignatius  Loyola  (q.v.^  gathered 
about  him  a  group  of  kindred  spirits,  one  of 
whom  was  Francis  Xavier,  and  an  association 
was  formed  (confirmed  by  Pope  Paul  III., 
Sept.  27, 1540,  as  the  JSodetas  Jew)  whose  single 
aim  was  the  spread  of  the  faith  at  home  and 
abroad.  With  Loyola  as  their  first  general, 
the  Jesuits  enterea  upon  their  vast  under- 
taking. Schools  must  be  established  through 
which  to  strengthen  the  faithful,  the  revolt- 
ing Protestants  must  be  reclaimed,  the  Ori- 
ental churches  must  be  won  over,  and  the 
outlying  millions  of  heathendom  must  be 
brought  to  bow  before  the  cross.  Frands 
Xavier  labored  in  India  and  Japan  with  a  z^ 
never  surpassed.  His  converts  caught  his 
enthusiasm,  and  In  turn  left  all  to  proclaim 
Christ.    A  few  years  later  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  Christians  in  Japan  sealed  the  faith 
by  their  lives.  Father  Jnicci  in  China  was 
equally  successful,  although  his  methods 
were  more  questionable.  A  republic  was  es- 
tablished in  Paraguay  under  this  order  in 
1586.  In  Canada  the  Jesuit  missions  among 
the  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  started  in  this 
period,  will  always  stand  as  monuments  of 
Christian  heroism. 

Roman  Catholic  missions  during  this  era 
(1500-1622),  in  spite  of  such  an  expenditure 
of  precious  life,  were  not  very  successful. 
Several  European  countries  were  reclaimed 
from  Protestantism,  and  Central  and  South 
America  were  gained.  Lil^e  all  unorganized 
work,  it  was  of  especial  service  in  ffuimng  the 
efforts  of  the  church  along  better  Tines.  The 
establishment  of  a  central  organization  at 
Home,  in  1622,  began  a  new  era. 

2.  1623-1890.— The  Gongregaiio  de  Propa- 
fanda   Fide  was  an  outcome  of  the  Jesuit 
idea.    Gregory  XY.  was  the  first  pupil  of 
that  order  to  reach  the  papal  dignity.    Dur- 
ing his  brief  supremacv  the  Propaganda  was 
firmly  established,  ana  Loyola  and  Xavier 
were  both  canonized.      In  1627  the  Jesuit 
plan  of  establishing  schools  for  the  education 
of  missionaries  was  employed  by  the  Propa- 
ganda.   In  1660  the  society  transferred  its 
headquarters  from  the  Vatican  to  its  present 
imposing  building  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
Here  are  found  to-day  all  the  offices  of  the 
society,  its  library  with  its  invaluable  manu- 
script correspondence  preserved  from  the  be- 
ginning, its  extensive  printing  establishment 
for  all  languages,  and  its  missionary  training 
school  (Urban  College)  for  the  whole  world. 
Students  from  every  section  of  the  globe  are 
to  be  found  there — such  a  democratic  mingling 
of  races  and  colors  can  be  seen  nowhere  else. 
With  this  central  college  are  affiliated  a  large 
number  of  national  colleges  established  at 
various  centres  and  at  different  epochs,  some 
dating  back  before  1627.    At  Rome  are  found 
the  English  college  (1579).  the  Scotch  (1600), 
the  Irisn  (1628),  the  (German,  the  Hungarian, 
the  Greek,  the  Armenian,  the  Bohemian,  the 
C!ollege  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  that  of 
the  United  States  (1859) ,  imder  this  common 
iurisdiction  are  found  also  the  mission  sem- 
inaries at  Lyons,  at  Paris,  at  Milan,  Verona, 
€lenoa,  Lisbon,  Valladolid,  Lou  vain,  Scutari 
(Albania),  Pulo  Penang  (China),  Stiel  (Hol- 
land),  Ocafia  (Spain),   Semache  (Portugal), 
Mill  Hill  (England).    In  Ireland  is  found  AU 
Hallows  College.    A  large  number  of  similar 
colleges  are  found  in  the  mission  fields  for 
the  training  of  the  native  clergy.    Thus  a 
good  si  zed  army  of  picked  men  is  recruited 
every  year  and  sent  where  the  need  is  great- 
est at  a  merely  nominal  expense  (food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter). 

The  Propaganda  has  the  entire  charge  of 
the  missionary  undertakings  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Its  affairs  are  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  cardinals,  with  the  venerable 
Cardinal  Simeon  as  their  **  prsefectus  gener- 
alls.'*  The  special  department  for  the  recla- 
mation of  the  Oriental  churches  was  estab- 
lished by  Pius  IX.  in  1862.  An  annual  pub- 
lication called  MU»iont9  CkUholica,  giving  a 
yearly  statement  of  the  whole  work  of  the 


Propaganda,  was  set  forth  for  the  first  time 
in  1886.    The  field  is  divided  continentally  : 

1.  Europe  (England,  Scotland.  Ireland,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Gkrmany,  Hol- 
land and  Luxemburg,  Switzerland,  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,    Greece,    Gibraltar,    and   Crete). 

2.  Asia  (Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia,  Arabia,  In- 
dia, Indo-China,  Malalsia,  China,  and  n  gions 
adjacent  to  China).  8.  Africa  (North  and 
Central,  Southern  and  Insular  Africa).  4. 
America  (British  America,  United  States, 
Antilles  and  Guyana  and  Patagonia).  5. 
Oceania  (Australia,  Pacific  Islands).  The 
Propaganda  considers  everv  country  where 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church  is  not  predomi- 
nate a  mission  field,  just  as  the  Protestants 
in  turn  view  such  countries  as  Mexico,  Brazil, 
and  Italy  as  mission  fields.  In  all  the  coun- 
tries above  specified  there  are,  according  to 
Roman  Catholic  statistics  for  1886,  about 
21,000,000  adherents  of  the  Catholic  C^hurch, 
about  6,000,000  of  which  appear  to  be  in 
strictly  mission  fields  (i.e.,  in  heathen  and 
Mohammedan  lands).  Reckoning  according 
to  the  usual  Protestant  method,  a  recent  statis- 
tician (Rev.  James  Johnston)  estimates  that 
in  Roman  Catholic  mission  fields,  strictly  con- 
sidered, there  are  (1886)  2,742,961  adherente, 
7561  churches  and  chapels,  2822  European 
missionaries,  752  native  missionaries,  4502  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  110,742  elementaiy 
scholars. 

The  history  of  Roman  Catholic  missions 
since  1622  forms  a  thrilling  narrative  of  ad- 
venture, discovery,  {persecution,  martyrdom, 
failure,  and  success,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  fact  from  pious  fiction.  But  the 
aureole  that  gathers  about  the  head  and  career 
of  a  zealous  missionary,  who  lives  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  fancied  muucles,  should  not  lead 
us  to  imagine  that  the  sacrifice  of  labor  and 
life  is  fruitless.  The  progress,  on  the  whole, 
has  proved  constant,  and  the  work  has  never 
been  so  extensive  nor  so  well  in  hand  as  it  is 
to-day.  The  Latin  Church  has  all  along  been 
under  the  fancied  or  real  odium  of  mixing 
political  schemes  with  mission  enterprises. 
In  Mohanunedan  lands  it  suffers  with  the 
Oriental  churches  in  general  under  the  charge 
of  using  visible  symbols  of  deity,  which  ap- 
pear to  encourage  idolatry.  The  Roman 
Catholic  missioDarp^  has  shown  wonderful 
adaptability  in  deahng  with  all  sorts  of  races, 
and  has  f  requentl^r  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  temporizing  with  heathen  customs.  Hot 
dissensions  between  religious  orders  compelled 
the  central  authorities  to  hand  over  the  work 
in  various  fields  to  particular  orders,  just  as 
Protestant  societies  agree  to  leave  certain 
lauds  to  certain  churdies.  The  Capuchins 
have  allotted  to  them  the  prefecture  of  Mar- 
din  (Mesopotamia),  as  the  United  Presbyte- 
rians (United  States)  have  Egypt. 

The  printing-press  has  been  used  with  con- 
siderable effect  by  the  Roman  Church  in  its 
mission  work.  At  Rome  and  in  the  various 
mission  fields  work  of  the  finest  order  has 
been  put  forth.  The  best  scholars  to  be  found 
in  the  various  lands  are  brought  to  Rome  and 
utilized.  Representative  £)man  Catholic 
books  have  been  translated  and  printed  in 
many  languages.    The   works   of  Thomas 
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Aquinas,  a  special  favorite  of  Pope  Leo  XIII., 
are  being  thus  disseminated.  Translations  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  speech  are 
rarely  undertaken.  The  Jesuit  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible  directly  from  the  original 
text  into  modern  Arabic  is  an  exceptionally 
good  version,  but  it  is  too  emnsive  for  popu- 
tax  circulation.  Much  has  been  done  to  pre- 
serve the  ancient  literature  of  the  Oriental 
churches,  such  as  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  and 
Abyssinian. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  been  contrib- 
uted to  the  Propaganda  at  various  times, 
which  are  dispensed  as  occasion  may  require. 
There  are  several  independent  societies  which 
raise  large  amounts  of  money  and  apply 
them  unoer  the  direction  of  the  Propaganda. 
The  society  at  Lyoos  is  the  largest  of  all,  and 
collects  yearly  more  than  all  the  others  put 
together.  A  glance  at  the  reports  given  in 
its  publication  shows  that  France  is  still  the 
devoutest  Roman  Catholic  country  in  Europe. 

Summing  up  the  whole  mission  work  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  cannot  help 
but  admire  the  compact  organization,  the 
shrewd  foresight,  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the 
individual  missionaries,  the  economy  in  the 
handling  of  men  and  means,  and  the  breadth 
of  view  taken  by  its  leaders.  The  wonder  is 
that  it  should  not  have  accomplished  more. 
This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  point  out 
many  and  glaring  defects  that  are  obvious. 
Wherever  to-day  Protestant  missions  are 
found  there  are  the  Roman  Catholics  in  larger 
numbers  and  with  seemingly  larger  resources. 
There  is  a  mutual  feeling  of  distrust  and  ac- 
tive opposition  all  along  the  line.  The  in- 
scription on  the  seal  of  the  Propaganda  is 
'*  Euntes  docete  omnes  gentes,'*  the  last  com- 
mand of  Him  who  prayed  in  the  garden  of 
agony  for  unity. 

Ktangelical  JmsHons. — The  history  of  evan- 
gelical missions  naturally  falls  into  two  peri- 
ods :  (1)  From  the  Reformation  (1517)  to  the 
era  of  the  founding  of  the  great  missionary 
societies  beginning  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
18th  century  (17»2).  (2)  The  century  follow- 
ing 1792,  during  which  the  various  Evangeli- 
cal churches  have  been  aroused,  one  after  an- 
other, to  the  full  force  of  Christ's  last  com- 
mand, and  in  which  time  the  work  has  become 
more  and  more  thoroughly  organized  under 
the  lead  of  societies,  some  of  which  are  Inde- 
pendent of  church  organizations,  while  the 
majority  are  officially  connected  with  particu- 
lar denominations.  The  first  period  was 
preparatory  to  the  second,  as  the  second 
period  is  preparatory  to  the  third,  upon  which 
we  are  about  entering,  in  which  the  gospel 
will  be  in  reach  of  the  whole  world,  in  which 
the  science  of  missions  will  be  more  and  more 
perfected,  and  in  which,  by  common  consent, 
the  entire  evangelical  movement  will  assume 
a  unity  of  aim  and  method  that  will  make  it 
for  all  practical  purposes  one  movement. 

1.  1517-1792.— The  Reformation  struggle 
was  a  protest  against  the  purely  human  ele- 
ments that  hm  crept  gradually  into  the 
Christian  Church  until  the  honest  religious 
sense  revolted  against  them,  and  was  an  at- 
tempt to  get  hack  to  the  simplicity  and  fervor 
of  apostofic  days.    A  fair  estimate  of  the  tre- 


mendous spiritual  and  intellectual  task  the 
Reformers  had  in  hand,  a  correct  idea  of  the 
enemies  in  church  and  state  they  had  to  f  aoe, 
and  the  limitations  of  their  resources  and  a 
true  notion  of  the  few  geographical  openings 
available  for  aggressive  work  among  the 
heathen,  ought  to  vindicate  them  from  any 
charge  of  neglected  opportunities.  Tet  we 
are  astonishc^a,  and  rightly  so,  that  Luther 
should  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  mission- 
ary Migation  of  the  church,  and  should  have 
said,  *'  Let  the  Turks  believe  and  live  as  they 
choose,  just  as  the  pcipe  and  other  false  Chris- 
tians live,"  and  that  Calvin,  in  commenting 
on  Christ's  last  command  (Matt,  xxviii.  19), 
should  have  said  nothing  of  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  follow  it  out  literally.  The  smoke 
of  the  battle  about  them  obscured  the  distant 
horizon. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  Protestants  to  carry 
the  gospel  into  foreign  lands  was  colonial  in 
its  nature,  and  was  started  under  the  com- 
mendation of  the  great  French  Protestant 
Coligny.  Durand  de  Villegaignon  in  1555 
took  to  Brazil  with  his  colony  two  ministera 
of  the  Reformed  Church  (recommended  to 
him  by  Calvin),  12  Swiss  and  800  Frenchmen. 
The  l^der  returned  soon  after  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  fold,  and  the  Protestants  were  driven 
ignominioiisly  from  the  colony,  three  dying 
for  their  faith.  Another  great  Protestant 
leader  in  the  North  of  Europe,  Gustavua 
.  Vasa,  in  1559  began  mission  work  in  Lapland. 
Schools  were  opened,  books  were  translated, 
and  much  good  work  was  done  that  long 
after  was  to  bear  important  fruit.  In  17^ 
the  money  was  raised  for  the  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible  into  Lapanese.  Nothing 
daunted  by  the  failure  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Admiral 
Coligny,  a  few  years  later,  tried  a  second 
Protestant  colony  under  Ribaut  in  Florida. 
This  attempt  was  equally  unsuccessful,  the 
colony  being  wiped  out  of  existence  by  what 
has  been  called  the  **last  crusade,"  under- 
taken by  the  Spaniards. 

As  the  power  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese  waned  on  the  sea,  Holland  and  England 
came  to  the  front.  Tlie  Dutch  soon  made 
havoc  with  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies.  In  1602  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  was  chartered,  with  an  avowed  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  heathen  put  in  as  one  of 
the  articles  of  the  charter.  Ceylon  was  taken 
from  the  Portuguese  in  1686,  and  Protestant- 
ism was  forced  upon  the  natives  in  a  manner 
altogether  out  of  harmony  with  all  present 
methods.  Ability  to  repeat  the  Lord 's  Pray er » 
the  Ten  Commandments,  a  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer,  and  a  grace  before  and  after 
meat,  gave  a  right  to  baptism.  Subscription 
to  the  Helvetic  Confession  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  holding  ofllce  under  the  gov- 
ernment. In  1795,  when  the  English  super- 
seded the  Dutch,  four  fifths  of  these  converts 
went  back  to  their  idols.  There  seemed  to 
be  an  utter  lack  of  spirituality  in  the  mis- 
sionary zeal  of  the  Dutch.  The  same  method 
was  used  in  Java  (1619),  Formosa  (1626),  in 
Ambogna  (1647),  in  South  Africa,  in  Sumatra, 
Celeb^,  and  other  islands.  The  Dutch  mis- 
sionaries by  1680  had  a  ni^ve  Christian  con- 
gregation In  India  near  Madras  (at  Pulicat), 
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aod  in  1060  Baldens  went  to  Negapatam  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  where  he  was  followed 
by  Nathaniel  do  Pape.  Attempts  at  nusdon 
work  in  Brasdl  came  to  an  end  m  1667. 

In  G^ermanj  mission  interest  languished. 
Peter  Heiling  went  to  Abyssinia  in  1685  and 
transhited  the  New  Testament  into  the  Am- 
haric  tongue.  Baron  von  Welz  was  a  zealous 
friend  of  missions.  He  published  stirring 
appeals,  urged  the  erection  of  missionary 
colleges  in  connection  with  everr  German 
university,  and  finally,  laying  aside  his  title 
and  setting  apart  $9d00  for  missions,  he  was 
consecrati^  *'an  apostle  to  the  heathen." 
He  died  shortly  after  in  Dutdi  Guiana, 
whither  he  had  gone  as  a  missionary.  His 
name  will  always  be  a  revered  one  in  tha  an- 
nals of  missions. 

The  earliest  missionary  efforts  ef  England 
were  connected  with  her  colonies,  which  were 
beginning  in  the  last  part  of  the  16th  century 
to  assume  a  prominent  place.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  1585,  sent  his  devout  friend  Harlot 
to  Virginia,  and  when  the  great  voyager  trans- 
ferred the  right  to  colonize  that  region  to  a 
company,  in  1589,  he  gave  £100  to  be  used 
"  in  special  regard  and  zeal  of  planting  the 
Christian  religion  in  these  dark  countnes." 
In  1606,  in  giving  letters-patent  for  the  same 
colony,  James  I.  distinctly  commended  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  na- 
tives. Provision  was  soon  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  youth.  The  kine  wrote  a 
letter,  which  stands  as  the  first  public  docu- 
ment of  the  kind  ever  issued  in  England, 
urging  the  colonists  to  push  the  mission  work 
among  the  natives.  In  the  charter  granted 
bv  Charles  I.,  in  1628,  to  the  Masaadiusetts 
dompany,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  "  the 
colony  would  win  the  nati<res  of  the  country 
to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  true 
God  and  Saviour  of  mankind."  The  seal  of 
the  colony  bore  the  figure  of  an  Indian  utter- 
ing the  words,  !' Come  over  and  help  us." 
The  legislative  authorities  in  the  colony  passed 
acts  encouraging  missions  among  the  Indians. 
In  1646  John  Eliot  commencea  work  among 
the  New  England  Indians,  and  carried  it  on 
with  great  success  until  his  death  in  1690. 
He  was  the  first  great  English  missionarv. 
His  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the 
Indian  dialect  shows  the  far-reaching  scope 
of  his  purpose.  The  Mayhews  worked  in 
Rhode  Island  successfully.  By  1680  in  New 
England  there  were  14  Indian  congregations 
with  1100  members.  In  1784  Sargeant  began 
work  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  was  followed 
bv  Jonathan  Edwards.  Still  later  Birtland 
was  working  among  the  Oneidas.  The  short 
career  of  David  Brainerd  (1748-47)  created  a 

Srofound  impression.  The  Long  Parliament 
1 1648  was  aroused  to  take  an  active  part  in 
encouraging  missions.  On  July  27,  1d49,  an 
ordinance  was  passed  legalizing, 

L  *'  A  CorportUion  for  Promoting  and 
Propagating  tke  Go$pel  of  Jetui  Christ  in 
New  England,  * '  The  successes  of  the  devout 
Eliot  began  to  bear  fruit.  Contributions 
flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  England  and 
Wales  to  the  amount  of  £12,000.  The  char- 
ter was  renewed  under  Charles  II.,  April  7, 
1669,  through  the  efforts  of   Hon.   Kobert 


Boyle,  who  started  an  endowment  fund.  The 
work  of  this  society  went  on  continuously 
until  the  War  of  independence.  In  1786 
work  was  commenced  in  New  Brunswick 
and  carried  on  until  1822.  This  society  still 
is  at  work,  having  an  annual  income  of 
£4000  ($20,000),  derived  entirelv  from  endow- 
ments.  It  has  four  fields  of  labor  among  the 
Indians  in  Canada,  with  5  stations,  19  foreign 
workers,  5  native  workers,  12  schools,  and 
542  scholars. 

II.  l^he  Society  for  Promoting  ChrUtian 
Knowledge  was  established  in  England  in 
1698.  Its  main  work  from  the  first  was  in 
publishing  Bibles,  prayer-books,  evangelical 
tracts,  and  books.  It  aided  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  India  liberally,  and  for  many  years 
sustained  the  Trichinopoly  mission,  which  is 
connected  with  precious  memories  of  the  self  • 
denving  Christian  Frederick  Schwartz,  who 
died  in  1798,  after  forty-eight  years  of  valuable 
service.  B v  degrees  tnis  society  transf ei  red  its 
direct  missionary  work  to  other  societies.  Its 
entire  missionary  income  for  home  and  foreign 
purposes  amounted,  in  1887-88,  to  over  £40,- 
000  ($200,000).  It  publishes  the  gospel  in 
one  form  or  another  in  over  twenty-five  lan- 
guages, working  very  much  through  foreign 
vernacular  sub-committees — in  India  for  tue 
Tamil,  Telugu.  Sindh,  Bensnli,  and  other 
languages  of  the  Northwest  Provinces — else- 
where for  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Bechuana, 
Swahili.  Malay,  and  North  American  Indian 
languages. 

III.  xhe  Society  for  tJie  Propagation  of  the 
Chepel  in  Foreign  Parts  largely  through  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bray  was  incorpo- 
rated by  William  III.  in  1701  (supplemental 
charter,  1882)  for  the  purpose  of  receiving, 
managing,  and  disposing  of  funds  contributed 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  queen's 
subjects  beyond  the  seas,  for  the  maintenance 
of  clergymen  in  the  plantations,  colonies,  and 
factories  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  in  those  parts."  This 
was  a  joint  action  of  church  and  state. 

It  assisted  English  residents  in  Archangel 
and  Moscow  first.  In  1702  it  sent  George 
Keith  and  Patrick  Gk>rdon  to  Boston,  who 
were  followed  by  many  more,  among  whom 
was  John  Wesley,  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  was  firmly  established. 
In  1708  it  took  under  its  care  Newfoundland, 
in  1749  Canada,  in  1752  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  in  1795  Australia,  in  1818  the  East 
Indies,  in  1820  South  Africa,  in  1839  New 
Zealand,  in  1849  Borneo,  in  1859  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Burmah,  in  1864  Madagascar,  in 
1868  independent  Burmah,  in  1878  Transvaal 
and  Japan,  in  1874  China,  in  1877  British 
Honduras,  and  in  1879  Fiji.  From  the  first 
it  has  reached  out  after  the  heathen  as  well 
as  the  colonists.  Its  total  income  for  1887 
was  about  £110,000  ($550,000),  one  fourth  of 
whidi  is  spent  on  Christian  colonies,  five 
eighths  on  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
within  the  British  Empire,  and  the  re- 
mainder on  foreign  mission  work  in  China, 
Japan,  Borneo,  Madagascar,  and  Honolulu. 
The  earliest  sustained  efforts  of  tliis  society 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  next  period 
(1818,  at  Calcutta).    In  13  fields  of  labor  in 
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1887  this  society  reported  464  stations,  460 
ordained  foreign  and  colonial  male  workers, 
61  lay  and  79  female  workers,  137  ordianed, 
1970  lay,  and  804  female  native  workers. 
281,620  adherents,  66,593  communicants,  802 
schools,  and  32,092  scholars. 

Protestant  Denmark  in  establishing  colonies 
in  the  East  Indies  (1620)  and  the  West  Indies 
(1672)  had  shown  zeal  for  orthodoxy  rather 
than  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  The  pietist 
movement  in  Germany,  emanating  from 
Spener  and  Francke,  awakened  a  missionary 
spirit  in  Ltttken,  the  court  preacher  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  through  his  influence  the  Danish 
king,  Frederick  IV.,  sent  Ziegenlmlg  and 
PlOtschau  as  missionaries  to  Tranquebar,  In- 
dia.   In  1714  (for  Greenland  m  1721)  a 

IV.  Danish  Collegium  de  eursu  etangtlii 
promovendi  was  organized.  The  real  centre 
of  the  Tranquebar  mission  was  at  Halle  under 
Francke,  who,  in  1710.  had  begun  to  edit  the 
first  regular  missionary  reports.  Amid  con- 
siderable opposition  the  work  went  on  under 
Ziegenbalg  and  Schwartz,  and  40,000  souls 
were  converted  before  the  work  was  left  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  societies  at 
the  close  of  the  century.  The  Danish  work 
was  carried  on  also  in  Lapland  (Thomas  von 
Westen,  1716-22)  and  in  Greenland.  The 
apostle  of  Greenland  was  Hans  Egede,  who 
with  his  family  labored  there  for  fifteen  years 
with  a  heroism  and  patience  rarely  surpassed. 

V.  The  United  Brethren,  or  Moravian,  Mis- 
sions date  from  1732,  when  two  missionaries 
were  sent  to  the  slaves  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
Danish  West  Indies.  The  Moravian  is  really 
the  pioneer  mission  church.  Count  Zinzen* 
dorf  had  gathered  about  him,  at  Herrnhut, 
a  devoted  band  of  fugitives  from  intolerance 
who  were  aflame  with  zeal.  In  1781  Zinzen- 
dorf,  returning  from  Copenhagen,  where  he 
had  learned  of  the  work  of  the  Danish  so- 
ciety, brought  with  him  a  negro  who  urged 
the  Brethren  to  send  the  gospel  to  St.  Thomas. 
In  Aug.,  1732,  Dober  and  David  Nitzsch- 
mann  answered  the  Macedonian  call.  In  Jan. , 
1783,  Matthew  and  Christian  Stach  started 
for  Greenland  to  help  Hans  Egede.  The  first 
convert  was  baptized  in  1739.  Others  went 
forth  to  St.  Croix  (1740),  Surinam  (1735), 
Cape  Colony  (1736),  to  the  North  American 
Indians  (1734),  Jamaica  (1754),  Antiqua  (1756), 
Barbadoes  (1765),  Labrador  (1770).  St.  Kitts 
(1777).  Tobago  (1790),  Mosquito  Coast  (1848), 
Australia  (1849),  Himalayas  or  Tibet  (1858), 
Demarara  (1878),  Alaska  (1885).  It  is  said 
that  bv  1750  the  Moravians  at  Herrnhut  had 
established  more  missions  than  had  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Protestant  Church  combined 
in  the  200  years  preceding.  Since  1732  over 
2300  missionary  workers  have  gone  forth 
from  the  Moravian  home  churches  in  Great 
Britain,  America,  and  Europe.  In  the  18 
fields  of  labor  to-day  (1887)  there  are  118  sta- 
tions, 299  foreign  workers,  1646  native  work- 
ers, 83,052  adherents,  29,283  communicants. 
210  day  schools,  17,419  scholars.  The  annual 
income  from  home  sources  is  about  £20.000 
($100,000),  although  this  is  supplemented  by 
£30,000  from  native  churches,  government 
grants  for  schools,  interest  on  endowments, 
and  proceeds  of  industrial  enterprises.    The 


work  in  G^rgia,  begun  in  1785,  was  trans- 
ferred in  1740  to  Pennsylvania,  and  located 
at  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Lititz.  David 
Zeisberger  for  68  years  was  the  master  mind 
in  the  mission  to  the  American  Indians.  Chris- 
tian Erhardt  and  Jens  Haven  did  heroic  work 
in  Labrador.  The  foreign  mission  work  to- 
day of  the  Moravian  Church  is  being  prose- 
cuted in  the  West  Indies,  Greenland,  amone 
the  Delawares  and  Cherokees  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  in  Dutch  Guiana  (Suri- 
nam), South  Africa  (western  and  eastern), 
Labrador,  Mosquito  Coast,  Australia,  Tibet 
(Himalayas),  and  Alaska.  They  have  a  most 
useful  leper  hospital  at  Jerusalem. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  sum  up  the  re- 
sults of  evangelical  mission  work  during 
this  first  period  (1517-1792).  It  was  largely 
colonial  oif  individual.  Political  ends  were 
chiefly  subserved.  The  methods  are  fre- 
quently as  unpleasant  to  recall  as  those  used 
by  the  Propaganda  at  Rome.  During  this 
whole  period  the  strouger  maritime  powers 
were  contending  for  the  mastery.  At  its  dose 
all  competitors  were  going  down  before  Eng- 
land. Irreligion,  rationfiism,  and  spiritual 
deadness  were  widespread.  The  various 
Protestant  churches  failed  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Moravians.  But  a  new  era  was 
at  hand,  and  William  Carey  heralded  its 
dawning. 

2.  1792-1890.— It  is  difficult  to-day  for  us 
to  credit  the  amount  and  the  bitterness  of  the 
opposition  to  foreign  missionary  work  a  cen- 
tunr  ago,  when  even  the  large-hearted  Sydney 
Smith  (1808)  could  ask,  publicly  and  in  aU 
seriousness,  "  Why  are  we  to  send  out  little 
detachments  of  maniacs  to  spread  over  the 
fine  regions  of  the  world  the  most  unjust  and 
contemptible  opinion  of  the  gospel  ?  The 
wise  and  rational  part  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry find  that  they  have  enough  to  do  at 
home  to  combat  with  passions  unfavorable 
to  human  happiness,  ana  to  make  men  act  up 
to  their  professions.  But  if  a  tinker  is  a  de- 
vout man,  he  infallibly  sets  off  for  the  East." 
We  here  strike  again  upon  the  ever-recurring 
fact  that  laymen  nave  taken  an  initial  part  in 
all  the  great  advances  of  gospel  truth.  The 
brilliant  churchman  goes  on  to  say,  "  It  is 
somewhat  strange,  in  a  duty  which  is  stated 
by  one  party  to  be  so  clear  and  so  indispensa- 
ble, that  no  man  of  moderation  and  good 
sense  can  be  found  to  perform  it.  And  if  no 
other  instruments  remain  but  visionary  en- 
thusiasts, some  doubt  may  be  honestly  raised 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  drop  the  scheme 
entirely. "  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
some  of  the  earlier  missionaries  were  fitted  to 
disgust  the  religious  sensibilities  of  men  like 
Sydney  Smith,  but  William  Carey  was  a  man 
of  hard  sense,  a  shoemaker,  a  school-teacher, 
a  diligent  student  of  history  and  geography, 
and  a  master  of  several  lanpiages  before  he 
urged  upon  the  unsympathetic  Baptist  preach- 
ers of  Nottingham  the  duty  of  doing  some- 
thing for  the  heathen.  Later  on  in  life  he 
became  an  authority  on  Sanscrit,  and  was 
made  a  professor  in  a  government  college. 
At  last  he  was  ordained  to  the  Christmn 
ministry  (1787).  Five  years  later,  on  May  81. 
1792,  his  sermon  before  the  association  surred 
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upthe matter  effectually,  andlnOctoberofthe 
unw  year  a  mfaatonary  society  was  formed 
Aod  a  collection  of  £18  2*.  id.  wat  token  up  on 
the  spot.  Carey's  sennon  In  Hay,  from  Isa. 
\iv.  2,  8,  liaa  since  been  the  VKtchword  for 
evaDgelical  miwIoDs,  (1)  "  Brpett  fireat  thiaKs 
from  God,  <8)  AtUmpt  rnaX  thlngsJVrGod.  ' 
This  fOuad«  like  the  Horavian  motto,  "  Ven- 
ture Id  faltb." 

The  world  by  the  last  decade  of  the  18th 
century  was  getting  In  shape  for  a  great  on- 
ward Chrlatlaa  movement.  The  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  were  pushing  zealously 
forward  in  ereiT  direction.  A  dead  ortho- 
doxy in  BnEland.  and  Bcntlaad  and  America 
had  been  Htfrred  to  life  by  the  eloquence  of  a 
Whltefleld  and  llie  sontca  of  the  Weeleyi.  A 
corrupt  and  brutal  Ea»t  India  Company  had 
Aook«d  the  ethical  aense  of  all  devout  Eng- 


lishmen. Even  Parliament  was  wodded  on  to 
take  some  action.  The  globe  bad  been  re- 
peatedly clrcumnarigatcd,  and  the  scope  of 
the  possible  advance  of  the  one  true  fajth  had 
been  brought  before  all.  England  was 
branching  out  In  every  directlOD,  and  was 
building  up  great  colonjee  on  every  conlinral. 
Commerce  was  expanding,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  brotherhood  of  men  was  on  the  lips  of 
all.  A  renewed  Wudy  of  the  Btbla  found  un- 
answerable calls  to  duty,  and,  aa  the  new  c^k- 
tury  moved  on  and  one  church  after  anotber 
responded,  It  was  found  that  Christian  work 
at  home  ran  panllel  with  Christian  work 
among  the  heatnen.  The  history  of  the  mod- 
em evangelical  movement  (■  the  history  of 
the  great  societies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  .America.  No  Chris- 
tian denomination  which  ha*  %  tpaxk  of  re- 
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llgiousness  about  it  is  without  its  foreign 
nussion  work,  and  there  are  also  organiza- 
tions not  connected  officially  with  any  single 
denomination.  The  whole  number  of  these 
societies  to-day  is  over  800,  many  of  which 
are  small.  The  following  table  gires  the 
most  important  statistics  of  forty-five  of  the 
more  influential  of  these  organizations,  as  they 
were  at  the  close  of  the  centennial  year  of 
Protestant  missions,  1888.  The  table  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  statement  of  the  most  im- 
portant societies. 

YI.  Tht  BaptUt  M%s9Umary  Society  (Eng- 
land). Founded  Oct.  2.  1792,  Kettering, 
Eng.  Missions  in  India,  1799  (Bengal  Presi- 
dency, Northern,  Western  India,  Southern 
Presidency),  Ceylon  (1812),  China  (1877), 
Japan  (1879),  Palestine,  West  India  (Trinidad, 
San  Domingo,  Turk's  Island,  Bahamas),  and 
on  the  Congo  (see  statistical  table).  The 
Jamaica  Baptist  Union  (fruit  of  this  society) 
in  1886  reported  146  churches,  78  out-stations, 
and  a  total  membership  of  81,776.  Work 
successfully  carried  on  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  from  1848  was  transferred,  in  1880,  to 
the  Basel  Missionary  Society. 

The  history  of  this  initial  modem  mission- 
ary society  has  had  a  most  powerful  effect 
upon  the  whole  missionary  enterprise.  The 
mission  at  Serampore,  where  Carey,  Marsh- 
man,  and  Wurd  spent  their  lives,  was  carried 
on  so  sensibly  that,  in  1813,  William  Wilber- 
force,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  commended 
the  learning,  wisdom,  nl'oderation,  and  zeal 
of  ' '  these  great  and  good  men. ' '  By  1842  the 
Scriptures  had  been  translated  in  whole  or  in 
parts  into  forty-four  languages  and  dialects  of 
India.  Dr.  Marshman  had  also  made  a  trans- 
lation into  Cliinese,  prepared  a  grammar  of 
that  language,  and  translated  Confucius  into 
Engliah.  In  1814  Rev.  John  Rowe  was  sent 
to  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  carried 
on  work  started  by  G^rge  Liele,  a  colored 
freedman  from  C^rgia.  The  initial  difficul- 
ties were  overcome,  and  by  1881  there  were 
14  English  missionaries,  24  churches,  and  10,- 
888  communicants.  During  an  insurrection 
of  the  slaves  that  followed  the  work  was  in 
leopardy.  In  1832  Mr.  Knibb  went  to  Eng- 
land (after  suffering  imprisonment)  and 
boldly  declared  that  slavery  must  cease. 
Public  interest  was  aroused.  Two  years  later 
slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  British 
dominions.  Compensation  was  made  the  so- 
ciety for  chapels  and  other  properties  de- 
stroyed by  mobs  in  Jamaica  m  1881.  The 
work  in  China  was  begun  in  1877,  and  is 
carried  on  in  Shansi  and  Shantung.  A  mis- 
sion was  established  In  Tokio,  Japan,  in 
1879,  and  on  the  Congo  during  the  same 
year. 

VII.  The  London  Mimonary  Society  {179^). 
Missions  in  Polynesia,  China,  India,  Madagas- 
car, Africa,  and  British  Guiana  (see  statistical 
table).  This  society  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  interesting  of  any.  An 
earnest  appeal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bogue,  in 
1794,  led  to  various  conferences  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  duty  of  Christians  to  con- 
vert the  heathen,  and  the  society  came  into 
being  the  next  year.  It  was  undenomina^ 
Uonid  from  the  start,  its  founders  and  con- 


stituents being  evangelical  Christians  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England,  various 
sections  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Con- 
gregational body.  Owing  to  the  formation 
of  mission  societies  in  most  of  these  churches* 
the  work  of  this  society  has  fallen  largely 
into  the  hands  of  the  dongregationalists,  al- 
though it  kee^  its  undenonunational  char- 
acter, as  does  its  sister  organization  in  the 
United  States  (A.  B.  C.  F.M.).  It  has  had  a 
very  successful  career.  Drs.  Morrison  and 
Legge,  in  China,  are  foremost  names  in  mis- 
sionary records.  The  work  in  Madagascar 
has  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in 
that  larse  and  important  island.  The  careers 
of  Dr.  Moffat,  David  Livingstone,  and  the 
conversion  of  Africaner  in  South  Africa  are 
bright  spots  in  missionary  annals  in  the  Dark 
Continent. 

Vm.  The  Church  JOssionary  Society  (Eng- 
land). Founded  April  12,  1799,  "to  send 
the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  heathen  and  Mo- 
hammedan world,  whether  within  or  without 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain."  It  carries 
on  work  in  East,  West,  and  Central  Africa, 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  Palestine,  Persia,  India, 
Ceylon,  Mauritius,  China,  Japan,  New  Zea- 
land, Northwest  America,  and  North  Pacific 
(see  statistical  table).  It  has  from  the  start 
sent  out  over  1000  missionaries  (not  counting 
wives).  Its  missionary  training  college  is  at 
Islington,  Eng.  Such  men  as  Wilberforce 
and  Bickersteth  were  early  leaders.  Bishop 
Crowther  (Niger),  Dr.  Krapf  (pioneer  in 
Abyssinia),  Bishop  Hannington,  Bishop  <jro- 
bat,  and  Mr.  Mackey  are  prominent  names  on 
the  roll  of  this  great  work.  The  whole  Maori 
nation  in  New  Zealand  has  been  brought 
from  paganism  to  Christianity  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  society.  The  bishop- 
ric of  Jerusalem,  founded  in  1841,  was  re- 
vived in  1887.  This  society  surpasses  in  the 
amount  of  its  moneyed  contribution  to  mission 
causes. 

IX.  T?ie  American  Board  of  Oommissionen 
for  Foreign  Mieeions  was  organiaied  June  29, 
1810,  by  Uie  general  association  of  Congrega- 
tional ministers  of  Massachusetts,  in  view  of 
the  request  of  several  young  men  who  desired 
to  be  sent  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  It 
was  the  first  American  society  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  foreign  lands.  It  has  always 
been  undenominational,  although  the  forma- 
tion of  denominational  societies  all  about  it 
has  left  it  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  Congregational  churches.  It  has  ita 
work  in  Africa  (3  missions),  Turkey  (4  mis- 
sions). India  and  Ceylon  (8  missions),  China 
(4  missions),  Japan  (2  missions),  and  the 
Pacific  Islands  (2  missions,  not  counting  the 
Sandwich  Islands  churches,  6000  meinbers, 
which  are  now  independent),  as  well  as  in 
Mexico,  Spain,  and  Austria.  The  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  was  the  pioneer  mission  society  (1818) 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  and  Persia  (western). 
In  1871  it  handed  over  its  Persian  field  (Oroo- 
miah)  and  the  Syrian  mission  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board.  The  Sandwich  Islands  became 
Christian  through  the  agency  of  this  society. 
It  has  sent  out  from  the  first  over  2000  m» 
sionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  has  re* 
ceived  over  100,000  communicants,  and  is  in- 
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creasing  now  at  about  the  rate  of  five  per  cent 
annually. 

X.  The  Am&riean  Baptist  liissum  Union 
was  organized  in  1814,  and  began  work  in 
Burman  under  Adoniram  Judson  and  Luther 
Rice.  The  missions  of  this  society  are  in 
Burmah  proper  (Karens,  8haDs,  Kachin, 
Chin),  Assam  (Caro  Naga),  India  (Telugu), 
China,  Japan,  and  Africa.  No  other  mission- 
arj  society  has  so  many  communicants  (see 
statistical  table).  The  work  has  had  special 
success  in  Burmah,  and  Africa  is  to-day  re- 
ceiving great  attention.  It  has  some  work  in 
papal  Europe. 

aI.  The  Basel  EvangeUcai  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  founded  in  1815  with  the  intention 
of  Mucating  young  men  for  mission  work  in 
the  service  of  other  foreign  missionary  soci- 
eties (especially  the  Church  Missionarv  Soci- 
ety). In  1^1  the  society  commenced  foreign 
work  on  its  own  account  in  Southern  Russia 
(expelled  1885).  The  work  has  grown  so 
that  now  it  has  four  fields  of  labor— East 
India  (Malabar,  Canara,  South  Mahratta), 
China  (provinces  of  Canton,  Hong-Kong), 
Gold  Co&st  (West  Africa),  and  the  Cameroons 
and  Victoria  (West  Africa).  (See  statistical 
table.)  At  Basel,  Switzerland,  it  has  a  flour- 
ishing mission  training  school  (about  1(X) 
students  in  a  six  vears'  course).  This  society 
is  peculiar  in  having  an  IndusUial  department 
in  its  work,  started  in  1859,  which  brings  in 
a  handsome  profit  to  the  society,  and  enables 
it  to  furnish  employment  to  its  adherents  in 
India  (silk  weaving  and  tile  making)  and  in 
Africa  (carpenters'  and  locksmith  work). 
The  directors  of  the  mission  school  and  the 
whole  mission  undertaking  have  been  Revs. 
Ch.  J.  Blumhardt,  1816-^;  W.  Hoffman, 
1838-49  •  F.  Josenhans,  1849-79 ,  O.  Schott, 
1879-84,  and  Th.  Oehler,  1884-  .  This  so- 
ciety is  undenominational,  and  draws  its  funds 
from  the  various  churches  of  Southwestern 
(Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Eastern  France. 

XII.  The  WesiUyan  Methodist  Missionary 
Society  (work  begun  1786,  fully  organized, 
1816).  Fields  of  labor  to-day  in  heathen 
lands  are  Ceylon,  India,  China,  West  Africa, 
West  Indies,  Honduras,  Bahamas,  and  South 
Africa  (Transvaal).  (See  statistical  table.) 
This  society  also  conducts  missions  in  Ireland, 
France,  Italy,  Gtermany,  Austria,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Malta,  and  has  work  under  affili- 
ated conferences  in  South  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  Australasia,  and  Canada.  There  can 
be  traced  to  the  work  of  this  society  (large 
part  of  which  has  become  self-supporting  and 
hence  independent  of  mission  supermten- 
denee)  a  constituency  which  represents  about 
2000  circuits,  11,000  chapels  and  preaching 
places,  2592  ministers  and  missionaries,  and 
4^,247  members.  The  most  remarkable 
growth  has  been  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  Out  of 
a  total  population  of  125,441,  in  1888,  the 
number  of  people  attending  worship  in  the 
native  churches  of  the  Wesleyan  mission  was 
104,585.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the  mis- 
sion establishment  10  European  missionaries, 
66  native  preachers,  41  catechists,  1016  teach- 
ers, 1889  local  preachers,  8206  class  leaders, 
961  churches,  and  861  other  preaching  places. 

XHL  Methodist  Bpiseopal  Mission  (North, 


U.  8.  A^),  organized  in  1819.  Work  in  Libe- 
ria, South  America  (Argentine  Republic  and 
Uruguay),  China  (Foochow,  Central,  North, 
West  China),  India  (North,  South),  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Bul- 
garia, Italy,  Japan,  and  Mexico  (see  statis- 
tical table  ;  see  also  Historical  Sketcfies  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  episcopal 
Church  to  1880,  published  by  PhiUips  &  Hunt, 
New  York  City). 

XIV.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  U.  S.  A,  Founded  1887.  Missions 
in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  South  America  (Co- 
lombia, Brazil  and  Chili),  Africa  (Liberia, 
Gaboon,  and  Corisco),  India  (Lodiana,  Fur- 
rukhabad,  Kolhapur),  Siam,  China  (Canton, 
Central,  Shantung,  and  Pekin),  Japan,  Korea, 
Persia  (Eastern  and  Western),  Syria,  as  well  as 
work  amone  the  Chinese  ana  Japanese  in 
America  and  among  the  Indian  tribes  (Sene- 
cas,  Dakotas,  and  Nez  Perces).  (See  statis- 
tical table.)  This  church  is  the  largest  con- 
tributor to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions  in 
the  United  States. 

XV.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  (Work 
begun  in  1827,  missionary  society  organized 
1843.)  This  society  has  work  hi  India  (Cal- 
cutta and  Bengal,  Santalia,  Bombay.  Poona, 
Madras,  Ccc/tral  Provinces,  Haidarabad,  and 
Deccan),  Africa  (Eaffraria,  Natal,  £a6t  Cen- 
tral Africa),  New  Hebrides.  Syria,  nnd  South 
Arabia  (see  statistical  table).  The  work  in 
most  of  these  fields  was  started  before  the 
Free  Church  separated  from  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  We  connect  with  this 
society  the  names  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Duff, 
and  more  recently  the  lamented  Hon.  Keith 
Falconer. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of  this  arti- 
cle to  deal  more  at  length  with  the  great  mis- 
sion and  publication  societies  which  have  in 
hand  the  magnificent  enterprise  of  evangel- 
izing the  world.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  various  mission  publications  and  to  the 
Eneydowjsdia  of  Missions  (2  vols..  Funk  db 
WagnaUs.  See  below ).  Four  distinct  types  of 
worKcanbe  mentioned  :  among  (1)  the  heath- 
en, (2)  the  Mohammedans,  (8)  the  Jews,  and 
(4)  tiie  decayed  Christian  churches  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Americas.  Thus  far 
the  great  successes  have  been  among  the  first 
mentioned.  We  have  seen  in  the  brief  state- 
ment concerning  fifteen  prominent  societies 
how  whole  nations  of  heathen  have  been  won  to 
the  cross,  and  the  work  goes  on  to-day  with 
accelerated  speed.  As  regards  the  second 
class,  the  results  have  been  mostly  indirect. 
With  faith  the  Christian  churches  have  laid  a 
broad  foundation  for  the  superstructure. 
Schools,  colleges,  and  the  mission  presses 
have  done  mu^  to  inform  the  Moslem  world 
(200,000.000  soals)  as  to  what  a  pure  gospel 
is,  as  contrasted  with  the  half  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  the  corrupt  Christian  churches.  In 
most  paits  of  the  world  of  Islam  it  is  still 
death  for  a  Mohammedan  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian. In  spite  of  this  quite  a  number  in  the 
Levant.  Persia,  India,  and  especially  Sumatra 
and  Java  have  been  emboldened  to  stand  for 
Christ  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Mo- 
hammedanism is  to-day  the  mightiest  organ- 
ized foe  Christianity  has,  and  it  deserves  even 
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more  attention  than  the  ohuiches  have  jet 
given  it  (see  art.  MoHAifMBDAKiSM). 

There  are  between  7,000,000  and  8.000,000 
Jew9  dispersed  over  the  earth.  The  heart  of 
the  Chnstian  world  has  for  a  century  been 
going  out  with  a  peculiar  tenderness  to  these 
°*  chudren  of  the  covenant."  A  large  num- 
ber of  mission  societies  have  been  organized 
in  this  century  for  the  express  purpose  of 
reaching  this  despised  people.  The  Lon- 
don BocTety  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews''  was  started  in  1808  ;  the  ^'  British 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Jews"  in  1842  ;  the  "  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  Committee  on  the  Conversion  of 
the  Jews"  in  1848 ;  the  '*  Mildmay  Mission  to 
the  Jews"  in  1876.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  also  have  work  in  this  line.  In  Qer- 
many  there  are  four  such  sociefies.  There 
are  also  societies  in  Basel  (1881),  Norway 
(1846),  Amsterdam  (1861).  Stockholm  (1874). 
and  New  York  City  in  connection  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  (1878).  It  is  calculated 
that  about  100,000  Jews  have  embraced 
Christianity  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. A  most  efficient  help  has  been  Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  modern  Hebrew  vernacu- 
lar. 

The  work  among  the  decayed  Christian 
churches  has  been  more  encouraging.  It  is 
carried  on  in  all  European  countries,  in  Per- 
sia, India,  the  Turkish  Empire,  Egypt,  West 
Indies,  and  in  South,  Central,  and  North 
America.  Its  indirect  influence  has  been  very 
ffreat  indeed.  Enlightenment  has  resulted 
in  every  case.  In  some  few  cases  the  work 
has  been  done  through  the  old  church  or- 
ganization itself;  in  most  cases  such  efforts 
were  resisted  by  the  various  hierarchies, 
and  the  only  way  open  was  to  establish  dis- 
tinctively evangelical  communities.  Nuclei 
formed  of  original  and  native  evangelical 
churches  are  found  in  several  countries. 
They  are  powerful  bodies  in  Italy  (Waldenses) 
and  In  France  and  Russia.  The  general  spread 
of  education  is  disintegrating  most  of  the  worst 
forms  of  perverted  Christianity.  Providen- 
tial workings  within  the  bodies  of  these  great 
churches  (especially  Greek  and  Latin)  encour- 
age Christians  to  pray  for  their  speedy  evan- 
gelization. 

MsdiecU  mistums  with  attendant  hospital 
work  have  attracted  special  attention.  Al- 
most all  the  great  societies  now  send  out 
skilled  physidans  (men  and  women),  and 
hospitals  luive  arisen  in  every  land.  "The 
Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society"  was 
established  in  1841.  This  sodety  has  a  train- 
ing institution  at  Edinburgh  (the  Livingstone 
Memorial  Medical)  in  connection  witja  the 
university,  and  another  institution  at  Agra. 
"The  London  Medical  Missionary  Society" 
was  established  in  1878.  There  are  also  the 
**  Friends*  Medical  Mission"  among  the  Ar- 
menians, the  "  Zenana  Medical  College"  at 
London,  and  similar  institutions  in  America. 
This  work  is  growing  rapidly.  Medical 
.schools  are  bdng  established  in  f ordgn  lands, 
And  trained  native  physicians  are  impressing 


the  nations  with  the  unBelflshnesa  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  "  Great  Physician." 

Christian  colleges  of  a  high  grade  are  being 
established  at  various  strategic  points.  The 
pioneer  was  Robert  College  on  the  Boepho- 
rus.  Among  the  others  we  may  mention  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beyrout,  Syria : 
Central  Turkey  College  at  Aintab  (1876); 
Euphrates  College,  Harpoot  (1878) ;  Anatolia 
College,  Marsovan  (1885) ;  Assiout  College, 
Egypt ;  Jaffna  College,  Ceylon  (1877) ;  Kyoto 
Training  School,  Japan  (1876) ;  North  Padflc 
Institute,  Sandwich  Islands  (1877).  and  the 
Constantinople  Home  (1870). 

Mission  presses  are  pouring  forth  millions 
of  pages  annually.  To  mention  only  one— 
the  American  press  at  Beyrout,  in  1889, 
printed  in  Arabic  24,669.167  pares.  The 
number  of  volumes  printed  was  62,Sk)8.  Ten 
new  books  and  14  tracts  were  printed  ;  while 
11  books  and  21  tracts  were  reprinted.  Five 
different  editions  of  the  Scriptures  were 
printed.  There  are  404  publications  on  the 
catalogue  of  this  press,  ana  the  total  number  of 
pages  printed  from  the  beginning  is  418,407,- 
8o4  fr  *n  this  press  alone. 

Henry  Woodward  Httlbert. 

LiTERATUiiE. — The  following  list  omits 
purposely  all  sketches  and  other  minor  works, 
and  confines  itself  to  what  arc  more  properly 
books  of  reference.  The  thesaurus  of  recent 
information  relative  to  foreign  missions  is 
Edwin  M.  Bliss,  Encyclopacka  of  Mimons, 
New  York,  1891,  2  vols,  (in  the  appendix  is 
a  full  bibliography  of  missions) ;  of  especial 
interest  and  value  is  the  Report  of  the  Cen^ 
tenary  Conferen^  on  Protestant  Mieeume  <ff 
the  World  held  in  .  .  .  London,  1888.  edited  by 
the  secretary,  James  Johnston,  London,  188o. 
2  vols,  (a  bibliography  fills  pp.  491-6S8  of 
vol.  i.) ;  see  also  The  Missumary  Tear  Book 
f<yr  1880-90,  New  York,  1889. 

Hietoriee — General. — The  following  recent 
comprehensive  works  in  English  can  be  reo- 
onmiended  :  Theodor  Christlieb,  Proteetant 
Foreign  Miseione,  Ens.  trans.,  Boston,  1880  ; 
W.  F.  Bainbridge,  Around  the  World  Tour 
of  Christian  Mteaiona,  New  York,  1881.  8d 
ed.,  1882 ;  J.  Croil,  The  Mimonary  Problem, 
Toronto,  1888  ;  C^rge  Smith,  Short  Hiet&ry 
of  Chnstian  Missions,  Edhiburgh,  1884,  2d 
cd.,  1886 ;  G.  Wameck,  OutUne  of  the  me- 
tary  of  Protestant  Missions,  Eng.  trans.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1884 ;  A.  T.  Pierson,  The  CrieiB  of 
Missions,  New  York,  1886,  6th  cd.,  1887; 
E.  Storrow,  Protestant  Missions  in  Pagan 
Lands,  London,  1888 ;  E.  S.  Todd,  ChrisUan 
Missions  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Ne'w 
York,  1890  ;  Edwin  Hodder,  ConquesU  of  ths 
Cross,  a  Record  of  Missumary  Work  through* 
out  tfie  World,  vol.  I.,  1890  ;  Pietorial  Africa  : 
lis  Heroes,  Missionaries,  and  Martyrs,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  1890 ;  Mrs.  H.  Grattan 
Guinness,  The  New  World  of  Centml  Africa, 
ufith  a  History  of  the  First  Christian  Mimion 
on  the  Congo,  London,  1890 ;  see  James  Baa* 
sett,  Persia  Eastern  Mission,  Philadelphia, 
1890 ;  also  J.  Lowe,  Medical  Missions,  Lon- 
don, 1886,  2d  ed.,  1887 ;  J.  Ligffins,  Ths  Great 
Value  and  Success  of  Foreign  Jmssiona  Pro9ed 
by  Distinguished  mtnesses.  New  York.  1880  : 
K.  Young,  The  Success  of  Christian  Miuiona  : 
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TuHmoniei  to  their  Beneficent  BeeuUe,  Lon- 
don, 1890 ;  in  French,  Florentin  Loriot,  Mc- 
ploratione  et  Mieaiane  dans  VAfriqut  Equa- 
tcriale,  Paris,  1890 ;  Chautard,  Le  Dahomey, 
Lyons,  1890. — Denominational. —For  Roman 
OatkoUe  missions,  see  T.  W.  M.  Marshall, 
Chriitian  Mietians,  tJieir  Agente  and  Be- 
eulU,  London,  1862,  8  toIs.,  2d  ed.,  1868, 
2  vols.  ;  for  the  American  Board,  Ruf us  An- 
derson, History,  Boston,  1870-74,  4  vols.  ; 
for  the  Baptist,  S.  F.  Smith,  Missionary 
Sketches,  Boston,  1879,  2d  ed.,  1883  ;  H.  A. 
Tapper,  Foreign  Missions  <^  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  Philadelphia,  1880 ;  for 
the  Methodist,  J.  M.  Reid,  Missions  and  Mis- 
sionary  Societies  of  t/ie  Methodist  Epibcopal 
Church,  New  York.  1879,  2  vols.  ;  for  the 
Moravian,  A.  C.  Thompson,  Moravian  Mis- 
sions, New  York,  1882 ;  for  the  Presbyte- 
rian, J.  C.  Lowrie,  Manual  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A., 
New  York,  1855,  2d  ed.,  1868  (anonymous 
editorship)  ,*  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Missions 
under  the  Care  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
1886 ;  for  the  Btformed  (Dutch},  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Sansster  (editor),  A  Manual  of  the  Missions 
of  the  Reformed  (DutcJi)  Church  in  America, 
New  York,  1887  ;  for  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  Emily  Headland.  Brief  Sketches  of 
C.  M.  S,  Missions,  London,  1890. 

Works  in  German, — C.  Qt.  Blumhardt,  Ver- 
such  einer  allgemeinen  Missionsgeschichte  der 
Kirehe    Christi,    Basel,     1828-37,    5    parts 

g French  trans..  Valence,  1888. 4  vols.) ;  (5.  E. 
urkhardt,  Kleins  Missions-bibliothek,  Biele- 
feld, 1858-62.  4  vols.,  2d  ed.,  by  P.  R.  Gnin- 
demann,  1876-81.  4  vols.  ;  G.  Wameck,  Mis- 
tiorisstunden,  OUtersloh,  187&-84,  2d  ed., 
1883-86  ;  the  same,  Die  SteUung  der  evangeli- 
sehen  Mission  zur  Skiavenfragegeschichtlich  und 
theoretisch  erdrtert,  1889  ;  C.  H.  Kalkar,  Oe- 
schicJite  der  christlichen  Mission  unter  den 
Heiden,  Gtttersloh,  1879;  H.  Gundert,  Die 
eoangelische  Mission,  ihre  Ldnder,  Vdlker  und 
ArbeiUr,  Calw,  1881,  2d  ed.,  1886  ;  Louise 
Cooper,  Aus  der  deutschcn  Mission  unter  dem 
W€ibUchen  Oeschlechte  in  China,  Hannover. 
1889  ;  R.  Grundemann,  Die  Entwiekelung  der 
evangelischen  Mission  im  letzten  Jahrtehnt 
(1878-88),  Bielefeld,  1890  ;  Orundtiigeder  Mis- 
sionswissenMchftft,  Berlin,  1890;  Alf.  Hille- 
brand.  Die  Sonntoene^feste  in  AUindien,  £r- 
langen,  1890  ;  A.  Steidl,  Die  Missionen  der 
Kapminer  in  der  Qegenwart,  nach  autlten- 
tisrhen  Beriehten  susammengestellt,  Meran, 
1890 :  DenkschHft  Hber  die  von  1887-1889  ah- 
oehaUene  OenertUvisitcUion  der  Hermanns- 
ourger  Mission  in  SQd- Africa,  Hermannsburg. 
1890 ;  Baron  J.  V.  Welz,  Der  Missionstceckruf 
(reprint  of  original  of  1664).  Leipzig,  1890. 

Maps. — The  Church  Missionary  Atlas,  Lon- 
don, 1859,  7th  ed.,  1887;  R.  Grundemann, 
AUgemeine  Missions-atlas,  Gotha,  1867.  and 
Kleiner  Missions-atlas,  Calw,  1888.  2d  ed., 
1886 ;  Vahl,  Missions-atlas,  Copenhagen, 
1883-86;  O.  Werner  (S.  J.).  Katholischer 
Missions  atlas,  Freiburg  im  Br.,  1884,  2d  ed., 
1885. 

Biographies. — Collections. — Andrew  Thomp- 
son, Oreat  Missionaries,  London,  1862,  2d  ea., 
1868 ;  C.  D.  Yonge,  Pioneers  and  Founders, 


London,  1872 ;  W.  P.  Walsh,  Modem  Heroes 
of  the  Mission  Field,  London  and  New  York^ 
1879,  8d  ed.,  1887  ;  A.  U.  Japp,  Master-  Mis-^ 
stonaries,  London,  1880,  3d  ed.,  1883 ;  Mra^ 
E.  R.  Pitman.  Heroines  qf  the  lOssion  Fields 
London  and  New  York,  1881  ;  Lady  Mission-- 
aries  in  Foreian  Lands,  1889  ;  F.  E.  Amold- 
Forster,  Heralds  of  the  Cross,  London,  1882, 2d 
ed.,  1885. — Separate.— Some  of  the  greater 
missionaries  alone  can  be  mentioned.  W.  C. 
Bums  China),  by  Islay  Bums,  Edinburgh  and 
New  York,  1870,  6th  ed.,  1871  ;  John  Camp- 
bell (South  Africa),  by  Ferguson  and  Brown, 
London,  1867;  William  Carey  (India),  by 
C^orge  Smith,  1885, 2d  ed.,  1887  ;  Titus  Coan 
(Hawaii),  by  Mrs.  Coan,  Chicago,  1885  ;  Alex- 
ander-Duff (India),  by  George  smith,  London 
and  New  York,  1879,  2d  ed.,  1881 ;  William 
Ellis  (Polynesia),  by  J.  £.  Ellis,  London, 
1873  ;  Miss  Fidelia  Fiske  (Persia),  by  Thomas 
Laurie,  Boston,  1863 ;  Samuel  Gobat  (Abys- 
sinia), by  Thiersch,  Eng.  trans.,  London  and 
New  York,  1884 ;  William  Goodell  (Turkey), 
bv  E.  D.  G.  Prime,  New  York,  1876  ;  Asnhel 
CTrant  (Persia),  by  Thomas  Laurie,  Boston 
and» Edinbur^,  1853,  8d  ed.,  1856;  James 
Hannington  (E.  E.  Africa),  by  E.  C.  Daw- 
son, London  and  New  York,  1887 ;  Adoni- 
ram  Judson  (Burmah),  by  Francis  Wayland, 
Boston.  1853.  2  vols.,  and  Edward  Judson, 
New  York,  1883 ;  David  LivhiCTtone  (South 
Africa),  by  Samuel  Smiles,  London  and  New 
York,  1885  ;  Henry  Martin  (India),  by  Charies 
D.  Bell,  London  and  New  York,  1880  ;  Rob- 
ert and  Mary  Moffat  (South  Africa),  by  John 
S.  Moffat,  London  and  New  York.  1885.  6th 
ed.,  1887;  John  Coleridge  Patteson  (Poly- 
nesia), by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  London,  1874, 
2  Yols.  ;  William  Gk>ttlieb  Schauffler  (Tur- 
key), by  himself.  New  York,  1888  ;  Christian 
Friedrich  Schwartz  (India),  by  H.  N.  Pear- 
son,  London.  1834 ;  John  Scudder  (India), 
bv  J.  B.  Waterbury,  New  York.  1870; 
(jeoree  Augustus  Selwyn'  (Auckland),  by 
H.  W.  Tucker,  London,  1879  ;  John  Williams 
(Polynesia),  by  John  Campbell,  London, 
1842,  3d  ed.,  1843  ;  Samuel  Wells  Williams 
(China),  by  F.  W.  Williams,  New  York, 
1889  ;  Daniel  Wilson  (India),  by  Josiah  Bate- 
man,  London,  1860,  2  vols.  ;  John  Wilson 
(India),  by  Georce  Smith,  London,  1878,  2d 
ed.,  1879;  David  Zeisberger  (Indians),  by 
Edmund  de  Schwehiitz,  Philadelphia,  lb70. 

Mitchell,  Alexander  Ferrier,  D.D.  (St. 
Andrew's,  1862),  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at 
Brechin,  Sept.  10,  1822;  graduated  at  St. 
Andrew's,  1841  ;  became  professor  of  He- 
brew at  St.  Andrew's.  1848,  and  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  and  divinity  iu  1868.  He  pub- 
lished The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
Edinburgh,  1866,  3d  ed..  1867 ;  The  Wedder^ 
bums,  ISQl ;  TJie  Westminster  Assembly,  Lon- 
don, 1882,  etc. 

Mite  (Greek,  lepton),  a  thin  Roman  copper 
coin,  in  value  less  than  two  mills  of  our  cur- 
rency (Mark  xii.  42.  Luke  xii.  59,  xxi.  2). 
None  are  too  poor  to  do  something  for  Christ, 
but  mites  from  the  rich  are  not  an  acceptable 
offering.  T.  W.  C. 

Mitre  is  the  name  of  the  head-dress  worn 
on  certain  solemn  occasions  by  the  pope,  the 
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biahoDfi,  and  Bome  abbots  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
«Uc  Church.  It  consists  of  the  ring  of  a 
"^crown  surmounted  in  front  anu  back  with  a 
^igh,  tongue-shaped  flap,  referring  to  the 
cloven  tongues  of  fire  which  rested  on  the 
heads  of  the  apostles  on  the  dav  of  Pentecost. 
It  is  not  used  in  the  Eastern  CJhurch.  In  the 
Western  Church  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
9th  century  ;  in  the  14th  it  had  come  in  gen- 
eral use.  Bv  the  Protestant  churches  it  has 
been  retained  onlj  in  Sweden. 

Bli-ty-lo'-ne  ifwrrden),  capital  of  Lesbos, 
the  seaport  at  which  Paul  touched  on  his 
way  from  Greece  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  14). 

T.  W.  C. 

Mixed  Maltitnde,  a  crowd  of  people  not 
purely  Hebrews  who  accompanied  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  and  were  either  the  offspring  of 
mixed  marriages  or  were  idle  camp-followers 
(Ex.  xli.  88,  Num.  xi.  4,  Neh.  xiii.  8). 

T.  W.  C. 

Mlzraim.    See  Egypt. 

Miz'-pah  [yoaicl^ioweTX  the  name  of  sev- 
eral places  in  Palestine,  of  which  the  ny)st 
important  are  one  named  from  the  stoneheap 
cast  up  by  Laban  and  Jacob  (Gkn.  xxxi.  48), 
where  Jephthah  met  his  daughter,  and  an- 
other, a  city  in  Benjamin,  where  Israel  as- 
sembled (Josh.  xviiL  26),  and  Saul  was  elected 
king  (1  Sam.  x.  17).  It  was  fortified  by  Asa 
(1  Kings  XV.  22),  was  the  residence  of  Gkda- 
liah  (2  Kings  xxv.  28),  and  was  reoccupied 
after  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii.  19).    T.  W.  C. 

Mo'-ab  {pf  the  father),  a  country  east  and 
southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  south  of  the 
Arnon,  but  in  a  wider  sense  including  also 
the  region  once  occupied  by  the  Amorites. 
"  The  land  of  Moab"  (Deut.  1.  6)  lay  between 
the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok ;  *'  the  field  of 
Moab"  (Ruth  i.  2)  was  a  tract  south  of  the 
Arnon  ;  the  "plains  of  Moab"  (Num.  xxi.  1) 
a  tract  in  the  Jerdan  valley  opposite  Jericho. 
Most  of  Moab  is  a  table-land  8200  feet  above 
the  sea,  well  fitted  for  pasture.  The  Moabites 
had  dispossessed  a  race  of  giants  called  Emim 
(Deut.  It.  11)  and  had  themselves  been  driven 
south  of  the  Arnon  by  the  Amorites  (Num. 
zxii.  1).  This  region  remained  in  their  pos- 
session after  Israel  entered  Canaan.  The  re- 
lations of  the  two  peoples  were  at  times  ami- 
cable (Ruth  i.  1,  1  Sam.  xxii.  4),  but  gener- 
ally hostile  (Jud^  iii.,  2  Sam.  viu.  2,  2 
Kings  iii.).  The  Moabites  aided  Nebuchad- 
nezzar against  the  Jews  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2),  and 
rejoiced  m  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  (Ezek. 
xxv.  8-11,  Zeph.  li.  8-10).  Hence  many  pro- 
phetic denunciations  (Isa.  xv.,  xvi.,  xxv.  10, 
Jer.  xxv.  21,  xlviil.,  Amos  ii.  1-8),  all  of  which 
have  been  fulfilled.  Cities  and  buildings  re- 
main, but  are  utterly  deserted.  Deso&tion 
reigns  over  the  entire  region.  Everywhere 
one  meets  with  ruins.  T.  W.  C. 

Modalism,  the  doctrine  that  the  Persons  of 
the  Trinity  were  not  distinct  personalities,  but 
modes  of  manifestation  of  the  one  God.    See 

MONARCHIAKISM. 

Modmratlsm  is  the  name  of  a  movement 
within  the  Established  Church  of  ScotUnd, 
which  began  to  show  itself  in  the  third  dec- 
ade of  the  18th  century—the  Marrow  con- 


troversy, the  act  on  the  right  of  patronage, 
the  secessions,  etc.— and  finally  resulted  in  Uie 
establishment  of  the  Free  dnurch  of  Scot- 
land, 1848.  The  general  object  of  the  move- 
ment was  a  mitigation  of  the  stiff  strictness, 
both  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  Among  its 
representative  men  were  Hugh  Blair  and 
Principal  Robertson. 

Moderator  is  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical 
officer  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whose 
duty  is  to  preside  over  the  assembly  of  min- 
isters, to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, to  declare  the  vote,  etc.  The  phrase, 
"To  moderate  a  call,'*  means  to  preside  at 
the  election  of  a  minister. 

MoOat,  Robezt,  D.D.  (Edinburgh.  1872), 
African  missionarv ;  b.  at  Ormiston,  Had- 
dingtonshire, Scotland,  Dec.  21,  1795 ;  d.  at 
Leigh,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  Aug.  9,  1888. 
A  poor  gardener,  he  offered  himseu,  in  1814. 
to  the  London  Missionuj  Society,  which  sent 
him  to  Africa,  1816.  H!e  was  first  stationed 
in  Namaqua  Land,  where  he  converted  the 
chief  Africaner.  In  1820  he  went  to  Oriqua 
Town,  and  soon  settled  at  Kuniman  among 
the  Bechuanas,  into  whoso  language  he  trans- 
lated the  whole  Bible.  He  made  frequent 
journeys  into  the  Matabele  coimtry,  south  of 
the  Zamb^i,  and  taught  the  natives  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  practismg  the  most  necessary 
trades  for  their  benefit.  During  a  visit  home 
he  publi^ed  Miesionary  Labore  and  Scenes  in 
South  Afnea,  1842.  He  retired  in  1870,  was 
warmly  welcomed  in  England,  and  in  1878 
presented  with  £6000.  His  wife,  Mary 
(Smith),  b.  at  New  Windsor,  near  Manchester, 
May  24,  1795 ;  d.  at  Brixton,  Eng.,  Jan.  10, 
1871 ;  was  educated  at  a  Moravian  school ; 
betrothed  to  Moffat  in  England ;  followed 
him  to  Cape  Town,  where  they  were  married, 
1819,  and  for  50  years  was  his  faithful  and 
invaluable  helper  among  the  Bechuanas. 
Their  daughter  Mary  married  Dr.  Living- 
stone, who  had  received  his  impulse  toward 
Africa  from  ^e  Moffats,  and  beffan  his  work 
with  them  at  Kuruman.  (See  John  S.  Moffat, 
The  Livee  of  Robert  and  Mary  Moffat,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1886.  6th  ed..  1887.) 

F.  M.  B.     . 

Mogilaa,  Petms,  metropolitan  of  Kieff, 
1682-47  ;  b.  about  1600  ;  d.  1647.  He  came 
of  a  noble  Wallachian  familv,  and  studied  in 
Palis ;  entering  the  Pecbersky  monastery  at 
Kieff,  1625,  he  became  its  archimandrite, 
1628.  In  1640  he  framed  or  caused  to  be 
framed,  by  the  abbot  Kosslowski,  the  Ortho- 
dox Confemon,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Jerusalem, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  1642-48,  and  sanc- 
tioned for  the  whole  Eastern  Church  by  the 
Synod  of  Jerusalem,  1672.  This  document 
was  aimed  at  once  against  Rome  and  Protes- 
tantism, and  has  been  repeatedly  published  in 
Russian,  Greek,  Latm,  etc.  (See  Scfaaff's 
Creede  of  Christendom,  i..  58.)        F.  M.  B. 

Mohammed,  Mohammedaniam,  or  lalaa 

(resignation).  The  career  of  Mohammed 
sharply  divides  the  history  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  into  two  periods.  The  H^fira 
(Arabic  Hijrah  —  "  mfflpration,"  the  so-called 
''flight,"  June  20,  622  a.d.)  furnishes  the 
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most  appropriate  date  for  the  be^nniDg  of 
the  last  and  the  important  era.  The  genius 
of  the  prophet  of  Islam  was  as  distmctly 
political  as  it  was  religious.  Before  his  day 
this  isolated  comer  of  Asia  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  had  a  history,  certainly  not  a  na- 
tional history.  Out  of  the  diaos  of  the  more 
or  less  independent  tribes  that  were  scattered 
all  over  the  vast  tract  stretching  from  Palmyra 
(Tadmor)  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from 
Egypt  and  Svria  to  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Persian  Qulf  (884.000  square  miles,  four  times 
the  size  of  France  and  as  large  as  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi),  Mohammed 
succeeded  for  the  first  time  in  history  in  mak- 
ing a  compact  nation,  which  later  gave  laws 
and  relifi^on  to  one  seventh  of  the  population 
of  the  globe.  There  are  indications  that  this 
extensive  territory  may  have  played,  at  an 
earlier  date,  a  much  more  important  part  in 
the  life  of  Asia  than  we  are  yet  sure  of. 
The  population  at  the  time  of  Mohammed 
cannot  have  been  very  different  in  numbers 
from  what  we  find  in  Arabia  to-day — viz., 
about  9,000,000  people,  four  fifths  ox  whom 
are  settled  and  one  fifth  are  wandering  Be- 
douins. Not  taking  account  of  the  so-called 
"  lost  Arabs,"  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  were 
divided  racially  into  two  sections :  (1)  the  pure 
4md  (2)  the  mixed  Arabs.  The  tribal  di- 
visions were  numerous  and  were  loosely  con- 
nected by  commercial  and  religious  ties. 
Sporadic  kingdoms  had  arisen  and  fallen — 
the  Kindites  in  Central  Arabia,  the  Himyarites 
in  the  southeast,  the  Ohassanids  along  the 
borders  of  the  Syrian  desert,  and  dynasties 
had  reigned  at  Hira  and  Anbar.  Just  before 
the  advent  of  Mohammed  the  Abyssinian 
rule  had  been  thrown  off  in  Southern  Arabia. 
The  tribal  leaders  all  over  the  peninsula  had 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Persian 
or  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  two  pow- 
ers were  fightingthe  lonff-standing  duel  in 
Western  Asia.  The  result  was  that  there 
could  be  no  settled  order  or  rule  in  Aralna. 
Mecca  (Arabic  Makkah  =  "  a  place  of  great 
concourse")  was  the  religious  centre.  An- 
nual fairs  (such  as  that  at  Ok&tz)  brought 
together  great  crowds  of  Arabs  to  witness 
contests  in  poetry,  and  the  successful  com- 
positions were  posted  up  in  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca.  On  their  long  caravan  tours  the  Arabs 
had  become  somewhat  familiar  with  their 
neighbors,  the  Persians  and  the  Orseco-Ro- 
mans,  but  were  still  content  with  their  old  life. 

Besides  the  Arabs  proper  there  were  the 
Jews.  The  terrible  persecutions  begun  in 
Palestine  by  the  Seleucids  (Greek)  and  con- 
tinued by  the  Romans,  after  the  Christian 
era,  had  driven  great  numbers  of  Jews  into 
the  safe  retreats  of  Arabia.  We  find  them 
scattered  in  compact  communities  over  the 
peninsula  and  exercising  considerable  politi- 
cal and  religious  infiuenoe.  Several  Arab 
tribes  had  become  converts  to  Judaism,  and 
the  terrible  Dhu  Nowas  had  usurped  the 
Himyarite  throne  and  persecuted  heatnen  and 
Christians  who  would  not  submit  to  his  faith. 

We  are  not  certain  when  Chrlstianitv  first 
made  headway  in  Arabia.  Doubtless  during 
the  days  of  persecution  at  the  bands  of  the 
Roman  emperors    many   Christians  sought 


refuge  along  the  borders  of  the  desert,  and 
even  penetrated  along  caravan  routes  to  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Soon  after  the  time 
of  Constantino  the  Great  we  hear  of  mission- 
aries in  Vemen,  and  Christianity  seems  to 
have  secured  a  hold  upon  the  southern  tribes 
about  the  time  it  was  winning  over  the  Abys- 
sinians,  just  across  the  Red  Sea.  A  century 
or  so  later  Christian  Abyssinia  championed 
the  cause  of  the  Arabian  Christians  and  put 
down  the  Jewish  usurper  Dhu  Nowas.  By 
this  time  several  of  the  northern  tribes  along 
the  Syrian  border  had  been  converted,  as  wefi 
as  those  living  near  the  Eu|>hrates  valley. 
By  the  time  of  liohammed  Christianity  seems 
to  have  been  widely  diffused  throughout 
Arabia.  A  number  of  tril)e8  had  embraced 
it— such  as  the  Banu  Taghlib  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  Banu  Abdul  Qais,  the  Banu  Haris  of 
Najran,  the  Banu  Ghassan  of  S^ria,  and 
other  tribes  about  Medina  and  Kufa.  Of 
the  quality  of  Christianity  which  found  its 
way  into  Arabia  little  can  be  said  that  ii 
favorable.  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  influences 
seem  to  have  predominated.  Ortainly  very 
little  vitality  existed  in  these  churches,  for 
they  vanished  without  an  apparent  struggle 
at  the  first  onset  of  the  Muslims.  Their 
beliefs  and  forms  of  worship  seem  to  have 
been  mere  travesties  on  (^Christianity.  The 
Apocryphal  gospels  seem  to  have  been  cur- 
rent as  on  a  level  with  the  true  gospels,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  so  misrepre- 
sented as  to  give  the  heathen  the  notion  of 
tritheism,  in  which  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  **  Virgin  Mary*'  were  given  as  the  three 

Sersons.  No  wonder  Mohammed  turned  in 
is^ust  from  such  a  puerile  representation  of 
divine  things.  As  we  shall  see,  however, 
Christianity  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
upon  his  formative  opinions. 

But  the  native  religion  of  Arabia  was  In 
even  a  worse  condition  than  these  two  ex- 
otics. The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  decadence.  The  claim  has  been 
made  that  the  Arabs  in  the  "  times  of  igno- 
rance' *  were  not  strictly  heathen  idolaters.  It 
is  certain  that  Allah  was  counted  the  supreme 
being,  but  there  were  associated  with  him 
wives  and  children  and  innumerable  under 
gods,  and  these  were  reverenced  and  wor- 
shipped to  such  an  extent  that  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  the  Arabs  were  idolaters.  The 
Kaaba  at  Mecca  had  as  many  images  of  these 
gods  as  there  were  days  in  the  year.  The 
state  of  religious  degradation  is  apparent 
when  we  consider  the  loose  morals  of  the 
people.  Indifference,  soofiing  at  the  gods, 
intemperance,  gambling,  profanity,  robbery, 
sexual  depravity  utterly  demoralizing  the 
home  and  making  impossible  any  advance  for 
womAnhood — all  these  and  their  attendant 
evils  rendered  Arabia  a  spiritual  desert. 

This  extreme  had  begun  to  bring  about  a 
reaction.  A  few  noble  minds,  who  could  not 
accept  Judaism  or  Christianity  of  the  type 
above  described,  were  searching  for  the  truth 
in  the  midst  of  the  conflicting  superstitions 
about  them.  These  were  called  Hanifs,  or 
**  penitents."  The  names  of  a  large  number 
of  these  men  have  come  down  to  us,  several 
of  the  important  ones  being  closely  connected 
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with  Mohammed.  They  were  not  organized 
into  a  sect  nor  did  thej  have  auy  fixed  creed. 
At  Medina  they  seem  to  have  tieen  quite  nu- 
merous. They  rejected  polytheism  and  ac- 
knowledged Allah  as  the  one  and  only  God. 
They  had  ascetic  tendencies,  quite  lisely  in 
imitation  of  Christian  hermits,  that  were  not 
uncommon  in  Arabia ;  "  resignation"  (Idam) 
was  a  prominent  element  In  their  faith,  as  was 
also  "Judgment."  While  some  of  them 
leaned  strongly  toward  the  Christian  faith, 
the  majority  reverted  to  an  earlier  type,  and 
sought  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Abraham, 
the  first  "Hanif." 

Into  this  world  of  conflicting  dogmas  of 
seneral  religious  indifference  and  or  moral 
laxity  Mohammed  (**  the  Praised  One")  was 
born  at  Mecca  in  the  year  570  a.d.  (some  put 
it  571).  His  father,  Abdallah,  son  of  Abd  al 
Muttalib,  had  died  several  months  before  birth 
of  the  boy,  leaving  Amina,  his  mother,  with 
a  dwelling  house,  five  camels,  and  a  slave  girl, 
0mm  Ayman,  which  made  a  competency  ac- 
cording to  Arab  ideas.  The  boy  seems  at  a 
very  early  age  to  have  been  sent  out  to  be 
nursed,  as  was  the  custom  at  Mecca,  in  one 
of  the  numerous  Bedouin  tribes  in  the 
vicinity,  and  he  was  cared  for  thus  for  four 
years  by  a  woman  named  Halima  of  the 
Banu  Sad  tribe.  This  experience  was  doubt- 
less of  great  value  to  Mohammed,  familiar- 
izing him  with  the  freer  Arab  life  of  the  des- 
ert and  with  a  purer  dialect  than  the  one  used 
in  Mecca.  The  phvsicid  effect  must  have 
been  beneficial  also,  for  the  boy  seems  to  have 
shown  weakness  of  body  at  an  early  date,  and 
even  in  the  healthful  life  of  an  Arab  encamp- 
ment was  subiect  to  what  appeared  to  be  fits. 
Although  Mohammed  grew  up  to  be  a  strong, 
well-framed  man,  there  were  undoubtedly  cer- 
tain tendencies  to  nervous  states  wMch  bor- 
dered on  melancholia  and  epileptic  seizures. 
When  six  years  of  age  he  lost  his  mother, 
who  died  as  they  were  returning  from  a  visit 
to  fathrib  (called  afterward  el  Medina  = 
'  *  the  city' ').  The  boy  was  then  taken  care  of 
by  his  grandfather,  Abd  al  Muttalib.  until  the 
death  of  the  old  man,  two  years  later.  Mo- 
hammed's uncle,  Abu  Talib,  then  succeeded 
to  the  guardianship.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
the  growing  youth  accompanied  his  uncle  on 
a  trading  expedition  to  Syria,  and  received 
his  first  impressions  of  the  outlying  world. 
Little  is  known  of  his  youth  except  that  he 
attended  the  annual  fair  at  Okatz,  tended 
sheep  on  the  hill-sides  about  Mecca,  and  was 
interested  in  tribal  feuds  and  in  the  politics 
of  his  native  city.  He  was  reserved  and  tem- 
perate. As  he  grew  into  manhood  his  pov- 
erty-stricken uncle  sought  occupation  for  his 
nephew,  and  so  the  youne  man  was  sent,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  with  a  caravan  owned 
by  a  wealthy  widow,  Ehadija,  to  Syria.  He 
was  very  successful  in  bartering  the  goods, 
and  gained  the  favor  of  SSiadija,  who.  though 
forty  years  of  a^,  married  him,  much  against 
the  will  of  her  father.  This  marriage,  which 
turned  out  happily,  was  the  making  of  Mo- 
hammed. It  gave  him  a  standing  in  the  com- 
munity, leisure  in  which  to  work  out  his  mis- 
sion, and  abo^e  all  a  confidante  in  his  spiritual 
struggles.     He  is  represented  as  hating  a 


spare  but  commanding  presence,  large,  pierc- 
ing black  eyes,  a<^umne  nose.  Ions,  bushy 
beard,  strong  passions  well  controlled,  de- 
cision, pungency  of  speech,  great  kindness 
of  manner,  but  with  a  will  fittedto  command 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Khadija 
was  the  first  one  to  understand  him  and  to 
encourage  him  in  his  aspirations.  She  bora 
him  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  Mo* 
hammed  remained  true  to  her  imtil  her  death, 
tW6nty>five  years  after  their  marriage.  On 
the  aeath  of  his  infant  son,  Mohanmied 
adopted  his  cousin,  Ali,  son  of  Abu  Talib,  and 
later  adopted  Zeid,  a  slave  boy  given  him  by 
his  wife. 

Thus  married  life  went  on  quietly  with 
Mohammed  at  Mecca.  As  he  grew  older  he 
became  more  and  more  disturbed  at  the  laxity 
of  reli^ous  life  about  him.  He  was  approach- 
ing hiB  fortieth  year.  Oppressed  by  doubt, 
he  spent  days  in  contemplation  in  a  cave  on 
Mount  Hira,  within  three  miles  of  Mecca. 
The  great  realities  of  religious  truth  seized 
more  and  more  firmly  upon  his  ardent  mind. 
He  was  thrown  into  states  of  alternate  dis- 
tress and  ecstasy,  and  at  times  contemplated 
suicide  as  his  only  escape  from  misery.  He 
found  a  helpful  counsellor  in  Khadija,  his 
wife,  who  persuaded  him  that  the  strange 
ideas  that  came  to  him  were  inspirations 
from  good  angels  rather  than  from  demons. 
He  gradually  gained  confidence  in  himself. 
The  earlier  suras  (chapters)  of  the  Koran  were 
put  into  writing,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
was  sincere  in  his  earlier  conduct.  His  first 
converts  were  of  those  who  knew  him  best — 
Khadija,  Zeid,  0mm  Ayman,  Ali,  and  Aba 
Bekr.  Now  began  the  public  ministry  of 
Mohanmied.  He  called  tne  people  to  Is- 
lam" (submission),  preached  against  imago 
veneration  and  polytheism,  and  proclaimed 
the  unity  of  the  godhead  and  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. Persecution  set  in,  and  the  new  con- 
verts, especially  those  that  were  slaves,  suf- 
fered, fifteen  of  them  fled  for  refuge  U> 
Abyssinia,  where  they  were  protected  at  the 
Christian  court  of  the  Negus.  After  a  sliffht 
wavering  Mohammed  sternly  denounced  idol- 
atry afresh.  Abu  Talib,  uncle  of  the  proph- 
et,  although  not  a  convert  to  the  new  faith, 
defended  Mohammed  against  his  Koreish  ene- 
mies. Hamza  and  Omar  joined  his  ranks. 
The  disciples  of  Islam  were  boycotted  and 
close  shut  up  in  a  quarter  of  the  city,  except 
at  the  pilgrimage  season,  for  three  years. 
The  prophet  seems  during  this  time  to  have 
carefully  studied  Jewish  subjects  and  embod- 
ied them  in  the  Koran.  At  last  the  ban  was 
removed  and  the  persecuted  Muslims  let 
loose.  Mohammed  was  now  fifty-one  years 
old.  Khadija  sickened  and  died  and  Abu 
Talib  followed  her  soon.  The  prophet  turns 
to  see  if  he  can  get  a  foothold  outside  of  Mec- 
ca. He  preaches  in  vain  at  TAyif .  He  has 
better  success  with  inauirers  from  Medina 
(Tathrib),  a  city  founded  by  Jews  and  Arabs, 
250  miles  north  of  Mecca.  After  a  year  of 
anxious  waiting  he  pledees  a  dozen  leading 
citizens  of  Medma  at  Acaba,  near  Mecca,  who 
return  and  proclaim  the  new  doctrine.  They 
send  back  to  Mecca  for  a  teacher  of  the  Koran, 
and  the  result  is  a  rapid  spread  of  Islam  la 
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the  new  soil.  At  Mecca  bitter  antagonism 
continues.  The  spread  of  his  doctrine  to  the 
north  directs  Mohammed's  attention  to  the 
still  more  northern  regions,  Byzantine  and 
Persian.  He  now  seems  to  have  come  into 
contact  with  Christian  influences  and  learned 
in  a  distorted  waj  many  of  the  facts  of  the 
gospel  story.  He  accepts  Christ  as  the  Mes- 
siah of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  thus  be- 
comes more  Christian  than  Jewish.  The 
famous  nightly  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  the  as- 
cent to  heaven  now  is  spoken  of.  A  second 
deputation  from  Medina  and  continued  oppo- 
sition at  Mecca  decides  Mohammed  to  remove 
with  his  followers  to  the  more  northern  city. 
Stealthily  arrangements  are  made,  and  the  150 
disciples  leave  the  city.  Mohammed,  Abu 
Bekr,  and  All  are  the  last  to  go,  and,  although 
closely  pursued,  successfully  make  their  es- 
cape. This  episode  occurred  in  June,  622, 
and  is  called  the  Hegira  ("  immigration'*). 

The  Muslims  were  given  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Medina,  and  Mohammed  became  the  lead- 
ing citizen.  A  mosque  was  built,  weekly 
services  set  for  Friday,  the  Eibla,  at  first 
Jennalem,  was  changed  to  Mecca,  and  the 
devout  were  instructed  to  pray  facing  in  that 
duection,  the  voice  of  the  Muezzin  called  the 
people  to  prayer,  the  fast  of  Ramadhan  was 
established,  and  all  the  other  customs  of  the 
Muslim  service  now  first  saw  the  lij^ht. 
There  were  four  parties  in  the  city :  (1)  the 
refugees  from  Mecca,  (2)  the  converts  in 
Medina,  (8)  the  disa£Pected  (*' hypocrites"), 
and  (4)  the  Jews.  For  some  time  Mohammed 
sought  to  win  over  the  last-named  faction, 
but  failing  in  this,  he  began  a  series  of  per- 
secutions that  destroyed  their  wealth  and 
power.  Mohammed  seems  to  have  become 
more  of  a  politician  and  less  of  a  religious  re- 
former. Although  living  in  great  simplicity, 
he  took  to  himself  a  larger  number  of  wives 
than  he  allowed  his  followers  (four),  and  can- 
not be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  sensual- 
ism. Passing  caravans  from  >Iecca  began  to 
tempt  thecupidity  of  the  "  faithful.'*  Forays 
took  place  at  the  instigation  of  Mohammed. 
War  against  unbelievers  was  sanctioned  by 
new  revelations  in  the  Koran.  The  battle  of 
Bedr  (Jan.  13,  624)  was  the  first  decisive  con- 
test between  Mohammed  and  the  Koreish 
faction  at  Mecca.  The  Meccan  army,  under 
Abu  Sofian,  fled  1000  before  800,  and  when 
the  haul  of  Abu  Jahl  was  cast  at  the  proph- 
et's feet,  he  exclaimed,  "  God,  there  is  none 
other.  The  head  of  his  enemy  is  better  to 
me  than  the  best  camel  in  all  Arabia."  As- 
sassination was  adopted  as  legitimate  in  tlie 
contests  with  the  Jews.  The  following  year 
Medina  was  besieged  by  a  Meccan  arm^,  the 
Muslims  suffered  a  reverse  under  the  cliffs  of 
Ohud,  but  the  enemy  was  at  length  oblieed  to 
retire.  These  reverses,  however,  weakened 
Muslim  influence  among  the  surrounding 
Arab  tribes.  Medina  was  again  besieged  (627 
A.D.)  by  a  combined  army  of  Bedouins  and 
Meccans,  but  by  skilful  handling  on  the  part 
of  Mohammed  dissensions  broke  out  among 
the  allies  and  the  siege  was  raised.  Various 
expeditions  against  the  Jews  and  hostile  Arab 
tribes  ensued  during  the  next  few  years.  A 
desire  to  reyisit  Mecca  grew  strong  in  the 


prophet.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Eo* 
reish,  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  the 
lesser  pilgrimage  in  Feb. ,  629  a.  d.  ffmbassies 
were  sent  to  distant  powers— to  Heraclius, 
the  Byzantine  emperor,  to  the  Persian  king,  to 
various  Arab  tribes,  Christian  and  heathen, 
as  well  to  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  Mohammed 
proclaimed  the  unity  of  God,  himself  as  the 
prophet  of  God,  and  the  necessity  for  all  men 
to  embrace  **  Islam."  The  influence  of  Mo- 
hammed was  spreading  in  every  direction. 
Khalid,  Amru,  and  Omar  led  successful  ex- 
peditions and  trained  the  Muslims  to  arms. 
In  680  A.D.  Mohammed  felt  strong  enough  to 
march  on  Mecca.  Bedouin  allies  flocked  to 
Medina.  The  army  numbered  10,000  men. 
A  stealthy  move  upon  Mecca  (Jan.  1,  680 
A.D.)  resulted  in  the  utter  surprise  of  the 
Eoreish faction, and  the  citvsurrendered  with 
only  a  slight  struggle.  The  idols  in  the 
Kaaba  were  destroyed  and  the  venerated 
building  was  turned  into  a  mosque,  to  be 
ever  after  the  centre  of  the  faith  of  Islam. 
The  prophet  dealt  magnanimously  with  hia 
old  foes,  and  finally  seems  to  have  won  them 
all  over  to  his  ranks. 

He  now  was  in  a  position  to  seek  a  wider 
horizon.  With  Mecca  and  the  Kaaba  in  hia 
hands,  Mohammed  was  ready  to  unify  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  He  first  marched,  with 
an  army  of  12,000,  on  Tayif,  70  miles  east  of 
Mecca.  After  the  hotly  contested  but  suc- 
cessful battle  at  Honein  he  besieged  the  city. 
As  a  matter  of  policy  the  siege  was  raised 
after  a  fortnight,  and  the  prophet  had  to  ap- 
pease his  army  by  large  gifts.  He  retired  to 
Medina.  Rumors  of  a  threatened  attack 
from  the  north  caused  the  sending  of  an  ex- 
pedition in  that  direction,  but  no  fighting  was 
done.  A  little  later  T&yif  submitted  volun- 
tarily to  the  faith.  Embassies  came  to  Medina 
from  all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  Islam  was 
embracea  by  nearly  all  the  tribes.  Jews  and 
Christians  were  made  tributary  and  their  ex- 
clusive claims  contemptuously  thrust  aside. 
Treaties,  however,  were  made  with  Christian 
tribes.  In  March,  682  a.d.,  Mohammed 
made  the  ' '  farewell  pilgrimage. ' '  About  this 
time  three  pretenders  arose  to  contest  the 
claim  of  Mohammed  to  imdisputed  sway 
over  the  peninsula.  They  were  not  put  down 
until  after  the  prophet  s  death,  which  oc- 
curred while  preparations  were  being  made 
for  a  campaign  along  the  Syrian  border.  He 
fell  sick  May  27.  682.  He  is  said  never  to 
have  recovered  fully  from  a  case  of  poisoning, 
which  had  occurred  a  few  years  beiore.  The 
fever  increased  in  violence.  Abu  Bekr  led 
the  prayers  in  the  mosque.  The  prophet  left 
his  bed  and  staggered  to  the  place  of  assem- 
bly. After  a  few  words  to  tlie  people  he  re- 
turned exhausted,  and  expired  soon  after  in 
the  arms  of  Ayesha,  his  favorite  wife,  June  8, 
682.  Abu  Bekr  was  chosen  Ealiph  ('*  suc- 
cessor"), and  led  in  the  solemn  burial  service. 
Thus  was  brought  to  a  close  the  life  of  the 
greatest  man  Arabia  ever  produced,  and  who 
was  destined  (as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned) 
to  have  a  greater  personal  influence  in  the 
world  than  any  other  mere  man.  Islam  re- 
ceived its  stamp  from  his  personality,  and 
must  vanish  when  that  personality  loses  its 
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force.  "  There  is  no  God  but  Gk>d,  and  Mo- 
hammed is  the  prophet  of  Qod. " 

The  severest  test  of  Islam  came  immediately 
after  the  prophet's  death,  when  revolts  broke 
out  all  over  the  peninsula.  The  firm  govern- 
ment of  Abu  Bekr  and  the  skill  of  Khalid  and 
Amru  restored  order,  while  the  last  warlike 
command  of  the  prophet,  to  bring  the  whole 
world  to  Islam,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  Arab 
unity.  Under  the  early  Ealiphs,  Abu  Bekr 
(633-84).  Omar  (634-44),  Othman  (644-56), 
and  AH  (656>61),  the  Arabs  poured  forth 
from  their  desert  home  and  conquered  Persia 
(633-37),  Syria  and  Palestine  (684-38),  Egvpt 
(641),  and  made  progress  along  North  Africa. 
Under  the  Omayyad  dynasty  (666-750), 
which  followed,  the  capital  was  changed 
from  Medina  to  Damascus.  The  Muslim 
world  extended  rapidly  in  every  direction. 
The  central  regions  of  Asia  were  penetrated 
and  various  tribes  of  Turks  converted.  After 
a  sharp  struggle  Christianity  in  North  Africa 
went  down,  and  in  711  the  Arabs  crossed  to 
Spain  and  swept  victoriously  up  to  Tours 
(782).  Constantinople  was  twice  besieged 
(668  and  717).  Within  eighty  vears  after  the 
death  of  Mohammed  Islam  ruled  over  a  ter- 
ritory larger  than  the  Roman  Empire  in  its 
palmiest  days.  The  Abbassid  dynasty  (750- 
1258)  ruled  at  Baghdad.  Cordova  was  the 
seat  of  the  Western  Kalipliate.  Although 
the  aggressive  force  of  Islam  seemed  spent 
and  tue  empire  divided,  conquests  went  on. 
India  was  entered  in  1001,  and  Islam  con- 
trolled the  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula 
until  1526.  In  the  mean  time  the  Seljuk  and 
Ottoman  Turks  began  to  move  westward. 
Constantinople  fell  in  1458,  and  the  victorious 
armies  swept  up  to  Vienna.  Bv  1492  Islam 
was  crowded  out  of  Spain  by  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  After  the  invention  and  use  of  the 
bayonet  the  Turks  began  to  recede  from  the 
Occident,  and  to-day  have  but  a  fragment  of 
Southeastern  Europe.  Since  the  crusades 
(the  motive  of  which  was  to  rescue  Palestine 
from  the  Mohammedans)  great  advance  has 
been  made  by  Islam  in  Northern  and  Central 
Africa.  The  latest  data  place  the  number  of 
Muslims  at  200,000,000—30,000,000  in  China. 
60,000,000  in  India,  10,000.000  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Afghanistan,  10,000,000  in  Persia 
and  Asian  fiussia,  80,000,000  in  Turkey, 
and  the  rest  in  North  and  Central  Africa. 
For  several  centuries  progress  has  been  made 
mainly  by  the  peaceful  measures  of  mission- 
aries, especially  in  India  and  Africa,  where 
considerable  gains  are  being  made  to-dav. 
Christianitv  has  made  little  or  no  headway  In 
winning  Mohammedans,  although  solid  foun- 
dations have  been  laid  for  future  work.  The 
greatest  progress  in  this  line  has  been  made 
m  Sumatra  by  the  Dutch  missionaries,  and 
the  printing-press  at  Beyrout,  Syria,  is  send- 
ing forth  in  Arabic  a  Christian  literature  that 
grows  more  and  more  effective  as  the  19th 
century  opens  the  way.    Bee  Missions. 

Islam  is  a  hook  religion.  The  Koran  ("  the 
reading")  is  of  about  the  size  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  has  114  suras  or  chapters, 
some  long  and  others  very  short.  These 
were  written  down  by  Mohammed  at  various 
intervals  from  his  fortieth  year  to  his  death. 


He  said  they  were  communicated  to  him  from 
heaven  by  an  angel,  and  are  identical  with  the 
heavenly  Koran  ;  hence  the  Koran  is  ac- 
coimted  a  divine  book  in  a  different  sense 
than  the  Christian  Bible  is.  Mohammed  left 
these  **  divine"  utterances  in  a  very  fragmen- 
tary condition  at  his  death.  His  devout  fol- 
lowers gathered  these  up,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing decades  they  were  embodied  in  the 
Koran  as  we  have  it  to-day.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  opening  prayer  (the  Fethah)  the 
longest  suras  were  placed  first  and  so  on 
down  to  the  shortest.  It  has  been  a  fine  bit 
of  higher  criticism  to  arrange  the  Koran 
chronologically.  The  Koran  is  at  once  the 
creed,  the  code  of  laws,  and  the  liturgy  of 
Islam.  Its  prominent  doctrines  are  :  (1)  The 
singleness  of  the  personality  of  Gkxl  as  con- 
trasted with  polytheism,  pantheism,  and  the 
Christian  Trinity  ;  (2)  the  inspiration  of  the 
Koran ;  (8)  general  resurrection  and  future 
judgment ;  (4)  future  rewards  and  pimishment, 
(5)  absolute  decrees  of  Gk>d  and  predestination 
of  good  and  evil ;  (6)  Mohammed,  the  prophet 
of  God.  The  four  fundamental  points  of  reli- 
^ous  practice  are — (a)  prayer,  (*)  alms,  (c)  fast- 
mg,  and  {d)  pilgrimage.  The  Koran  forbids 
the  drinking  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors, 
the  use  of  lots  and  games  of  chance,  usury  and 
infanticide.  It  attempts  to  regulate  polyg- 
amy, to  stop  licentiousness,  to  mitigate 
slavery,  and,  in  fact,  enters  minutely  into  the 
daily  life  of  its  votaries  and  gives  inechanical 
rules  for  almost  every  act  of  life.  It  com- 
mands war  against  infidels,  institutes  Friday 
as  the  sacred  day,  and  regulates  the  fasts  and 
feasts  of  Muslims.    The  whole  system  im- 

e roved  the  condition  of  the  Arabs,  but  drew 
ard  and  fast  lines,  which  made  further  prog- 
resspractically  impossible.  The  severe  aspect 
of  Qtodi  and  the  inexorableness  of  fate  have 
given  a  stern,  morose,  and  intolerant  cast  to 
the  Muslim  world.  Besides  the  Koran  there 
are  secondary  sources  of  authority,  such  as 
the  "  traditions"  and  the  ancient  commentaries 
on  the  Koran. 

Elements  of  incongruity  and  discord  soon 
appeared,  and  by  Uie  time  the  Eastern  Kali 
pliate  broke  up  the  Muslim  world  was  not 
only  divided  into  two  hostile  theological 
camps,  but  these  divisions  were  minutely  sub- 
divided, so  that  Islam  to-day  has  moie  sects 
than  the  Christian  Church,  and  these  are 
much  more  mutually  intolerant  than  are  the 
Christian  sects.  The  two  great  divisions  in 
Islam  are  :  (1)  The  Sunnites  (orthodox)  and  (2) 
the  Shi'ites  ('*  sect"  or  "  party").  The  latter 
division,  although  not  comprising  more  than 
one  twentieth  of  the  Muslim  world,  is  subdi- 
vided into  82  distinct  sects,  with  others  less 
distinct.  It  arose  after  the  assassination  of 
All,  whose  two  sons  Hasan  and  Hoosain  were 
ruthlesslv  killed.  The  Shi'ite  division  dis- 
allows the  Kaliphates  of  Abu  Bekr,  Omar 
and  Othman,  and  claims  that  Ali  was  the 
first  true  **  successor"  of  Mohammed.  It 
is  found  mainly  in  Persia  (an  Aryan  nation) 
and  among  the  upper  classes.  The  Turks, 
Africans,  and  Arabs  proper  are  mostlv  Sun- 
nites. There  are  to  be  distinguishea  over 
forty  sects  in  this  division.  The  Sultan  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  is  the  nominal  Kaliph» 
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but  he  has  little  or  no  real  control  outside  hia 
own  state.  Temporal  power  has  on  the  whole 
proved  injurious  to  Islam.  Muslims  under 
Christian  rule  (as  in  India)  fare  better  than 
under  their  own  rule.  Total  loss  of  temporal 
power  will  probably  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  Mohammecianism. 

The  sect  of  the  Wahhabees  in  Central 
Arabia  (the  Protestants  of  Islam)  during  the 
last  century  and  the  early  years  of  this  made 
a  considerable  commotion  until  they  were 
forcibly  put  down  by  the  £[hedive  of  Egypt, 
They  seek  to  do  away  entirely  with  tradition 
and  go  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Koran. 
This  movement,  though  checked,  bids  fair  to 
move  steadilv  forward  and  transform  Islam. 
Henrt  Woodward  Hulbbrt. 

Literature. — Of  course  the  chief  source 
of  information  in  regard  to  Mohammedanism 
is  the  Koran.  This  the  religion  of  Islam  for- 
bids to  print,  but  lithographed  copies  are 
made  and  freely  used,  even  in  the  great  uni- 
versity at  Cairo.  It  has,  however,  been 
Erinted  by  Christians,  best  ed.  by  Flflgel, 
leipzig,  1834,  rov.  ed.  by  Redslob,  i837  sqq. ; 
Eog.  trans,  by  George  Sale  (London,  17d4. 
ofien  since,  the  standard  translation,  with 
valuable  introduction) ;  J.  M.  Rod  well  (1861, 
2d  ed.,  1876)  and  E.  H.  Palmer  (1880,  2 
vols.).  Of  the  lives  of  Mohammed,  those  by 
Sir  William  Muir  (London,  1858-61)  and  A. 
Sprenger  (in  German,  Berlin,  1861-65,  2d  ed., 
1869,  3  vols.)  are  the  best.  On  the  religion 
and  history  of  Islam,  E.  A.  Freeman,  History 
4ind  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,  1856,  8d  ed., 
1876 ;  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  Mohammed  and 
Mohammedanism,  London,  1874,  3d  ed. ,  1889  ; 
Osborn.  Islam  Under  the  Arabs,  1876  ;  Osbom. 
Islam  Under  the  Khalifs  of  Baghdad,  1877  ; 
Creasy,  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  1877  ; 
M.  D«xls,  Mohammed,  Buddha  and  Christ, 
1877.  4th  ed.,  1887  ;  Koelle,  Mohammed  and 
Mohammedanism,  1889  :  W.  Muir,  Mahomet 
and  Islam,  1884  ;  T.  P.  Hughes,  Dictionary 
of  Islam,  1885. 

Mohl«r,  Johann  AdaiiL  one  of  the  princi- 
al  representatives  of  modem  Roman  Catho- 
ic  theology  ;  b.  at  Igersheim,  Wflrtemberg, 
May  6,  1796;  d.  at  Wttrzbure,  April  12, 
1838;  studied  theology  at  Tttbingen,  but 
visited  also  other,  even  Protestant  imiversi- 
ties ;  began  to  lecture  on  church  history  at 
Tubingen  in  1828 ;  was  appointed  professor 
there  in  1828,  and  removed  to  Munich  in  1885. 
His  principal  work  is  Symbolism  ;  or,  the  Doc- 
trinal Differences  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, Mayence,  1832,  En^.  trans,  by  J.  R. 
Roberteon,  London,  1848,  liew  York,  1844, 
2  vols. ,  which  caused  a  long  and  sharp  con- 
troversv  with  the  Protestant  theologians,  espe- 
cially F.  C.  Baur.  Among  his  other  works 
are  the  Einheit  der  Kirche  oder  das  Prindp  des 
Katholicismus,  Tubingen,  1825 ;  Atharuuius, 
Mayence,  182^,  etc.  He  was  entirely  out- 
side of  and  probably  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Hermesian  movement.  (See  Strauss,  Kleine 
Schriften,  Leipzig,  1862.) 

Mo'-lttoh  (a  king)  (Lev.  xviii.  21),  or  BSiU 
oom(l  Kings  zi.  6),  or  Molooh  (Acts  vii.  43), 
the  name  of  a  god  worshipped  by  the  Amonites- 
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with  human  sacrifices,  especially  children. 
The  Israelites  introduced  this  worship,  if  not 
during  the  Error  in  the  Wilderness  (Amos  v. 
25),  yet  afterward  in  Palestine  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
10,  Ezek.  XX.  26,  Jer.  vii.  81.  xix.  6.  xxxii. 
85.  Ps.  cvi.  87,  38).  The  Rabbins  say  that 
children  were  cast  alive  into  the  red-hot  arms 
of  a  hollow,  brazen,  calf -headed  statue  of  the 
deity.  According  to  the  Scriptures  just  cited, 
the  worship  of  Moloch  seems  to  have  been 
closely  associated  with  that  of  the  Moabitish 
Chemosh  and  with  Baal.  The  Phoenicians, 
whose  chief  god  was  Baal,  and  the  Carthagin- 
ians, their  colonists,  worshipped  his  image 
with  like  horrid  sacrifices.  T.  W.  C. 

Molina,  Lnis,  b.  at  Cuenca,  84  m.  s.e.  of 
Madrid,  Spain.  1535  ;  d.  in  Madrid,  Oct.  12, 
1661  ;  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  ;  was  for 
20  years  teacher  of  theolo^  at  Evora,  and 
became  finally  professor  in  Madrid.  In  1588 
he  published  Liberi  Arbitrii  cum  Oi'atim 
Donis  ....  Concordia,  which,  In  the  form 
of  a  commentary  on  certain  propositions  from 
the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  attemjpted  to 
reconciliate  the  views  of  Augustine  with  the 
reigning  semi-Pelagian  conception.  The 
book  made  a  great  sensation  and  became  a 

Earty  issue  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Dominicans.  In  1598  the  Congregatio  de 
auxiliis  gratia  was  formed  to  decide  the 
question,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  it 
would  be  as  dangerous  to  the  Roman  Chuich 
to  condemn  Molina's  book  as  to  accept  it,  and 
in  1611  Paul  V.  forbade  all  further  strife,  and 
postponed  the  decision  to  some  more  con- 
venient moment.  (See  Schneemann,  Die  Ent- 
stehung  und  Entwidcelung  der  thomistiseh^ 
molinistischen  Kontroverse,  Freiburg  in  Breis- 
gau,  1880.)  C.  P. 

MoUnos,  Miguel  do,  b.  at  Patacina,  near 
Saragossa,  Spain,  Dec.  21,  1640  :  d.  in  Rome, 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  Dec.  28, 
1697 ;  descended  from  a  noble  Aragonese 
family  ;  was  educated  for  the  church  and  or- 
dained priest ;  settled  in  Rome,  1670,  and  be- 
came the  confessor  of  the  pope,  the  cardinals, 
etc.  In  1675  his  Ouida  apiritudU  was  pub- 
lished in  Spanish  in  Rome,  and  soon  followed 
by  his  Breae  trattalo  delta  cottidiana  com- 
munione  in  Italian.  The  book  made  an  enor- 
mous sensation,  and  was  translated  into  Ital- 
ian, German,  French,  English,  and  Latin  ;  but 
its  object  being  to  reduce  religion  from  an 
ostentatious,  noisv  outwardness  of  ceremonies 
and  forms  to  a  silent  inwardness  of  spiritual 
contemplation,  this  Spanish  "  quietism" 
showed  a  certain  affinity  with  French  Jansen- 
ism, Gkrman  pietism,  English  Quakerism, 
etc.,  which  startled  the  Jesuits.  They  at- 
tacked the  book,  and  the  Inquisition  was 
compelled  to  take  notice  of  the  controversy. 
Molmoe'  sociid  position,  however,  was  such 
that  the  Inquisition  saw  fit  to  acquit  him. 
But  the  Jesuits  continued  the  attacks,  and 
supplemented  them  with  intrigues.  In  1685 
the  inquisition  was  compelled  to  take  up  the 
case  a  second  time.  Molinos  was  arrested, 
tortured  until  he  recanted,  condemned  to  life- 
long imprisonment,  etc.  (See  John  Bigelow, 
Molinos  the  Ouietist,  New  York,  1882.  and 
Golden  Thoughts,  from  the  Spiritual  Oaide  of 
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MoUnoa,  ed.  by  J.  H.  Shorthouae,  New  York, 
1888.)  C.  P. 

MolokanL    See  Rubsian  Sects. 

M011«r,  Beiarioh,  generally  called  Hein* 
rich  von  Zy;U>lMiit  because  be  was  a  native 
of  Zytpben,  Holland,  b.  in  1488  ;  burnt  at  the 
stake  at  Heide,  Holstein,  Dec  11,  1524 ;  one 
of  the  earliest  Protestant  martTrs.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Augustine  order  ;  visited  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  in  1515,  and  became 
a  friend  of  Luther  ;  was  successively  prior  of 
an  Augustine  convent  at  Dort  and  sub-prior 
of  another  Augustine  convent  at  Antwerp, 
but  had  to  flee  for  his  life  in  1520,  pursued 
by  the  Inquisition.  He  then  became  pastor 
of  Bremen,  and,  having  introduced  the  Refor- 
mation there,  he  went  into  Holstein  and  be« 
gan  to  preach  at  Heide.  But  there  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  mob  led  by  the  monks,  fearfully 
mutilated,  and  finally  burnt  as  a  heretic.  (Sec 
his  life  by  O.  Wiesner,  Berlin,  1884.) 

Mombert,  Jacob  Iiidor,  D.D.  (University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1866),  b.  atCassel,  Germany, 
J^ov.  6,  1829 ;  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Heidel- 
berg ;  became  curate  at  Quebec,  Canada, 
1857  ;  rector  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1859  ;  Amer- 
ican chaplain,  Dresden,  Saxony,  1869  ;  since 
1875  has  lived  in  America  and  devoted  him- 
self to  literary  work.  He  has  written  Faith 
Victoriaus  (life  of  Johann  Ebel),  New  York, 
1882  ;  Handbook  of  the  English  Version  of  the 
Bible,  1888,  2ded.,  1890 ;  Great  Lives,  Boston, 
1886 ;  Life  of  Cha/rles  the  Great,  New  York, 
1889  ;  ihe  drusades,  1891. 

Momien,  or  Mummers  {hypocrites),  was 
the  name  given,  in  spite,  to  that  party  in 
Switzerlana  which,  in  the  second  decade  of 
the  present  century,  broke  loose  from  the 
reigning  rationalism,  and,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  C^sar  Malan,  Robert  Haldane,  etc., 
returned  to  the  old,  strict  Calvinism.  (See 
Oeschichte  des  Momiers,  Basle,  1825  2  parts.) 

Monaohism.    See  Monastery. 

Monarchianiam,  a  doctrine  .emphasizing 
the  unity,  or  monarchy,  of  God,  and  opposed 
in  one  way  or  another  to  the  church  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  The  growth  of  theology  in 
the  church  was  conditioned  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  A  personal  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  did  not  necessitate 
complete  views  as  to  his  nature,  and  these 
were  not  found  in  the  earliest  periods  among 
the  teachers  of  the  church.  Justin  Martyr, 
who  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  Christian, 
exhibits  evidence  of  some  reflection  upon  the 
problems  suggested  by  the  exalted  nature  of 
Christ,  but  as  late  as  180  it  may  be  said  in 
general  that  two  things  alone  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  established  .  some  form  of  pre-ex- 
istence  on  the  part  of  Christ-  against  those 
who  maintained  an  essentially  Jewish  doc- 
trine, and  the  real  birth  of  Christ  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  against  the  Qnostics.  That  Christ 
was  God  was  the  common  confession  of  the 
church,  but  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  was 
not  entirely  settled.  The  increase  of  the 
speculative  spirit  in  the  church,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  writings  of  the  apologists,  led  to 
more  prolonged  consideration  of  the  relation 


of  the  Logos  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  but 
the  main  current  of  thought  upon  this  sub- 
ject was  directed  by  a  purely  theological  in- 
terest. Two  tendencies  were,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  necessary,  one  of  which  would  em- 
phasize the  unity  of  God,  from  which  Moq- 
archianism  sprung,  the  other  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  from  which  the  church  doctrine  waa 
developed  ;  and  these  two  tendencies  appear 
also  within  the  monarchian  school  itself,  giv- 
ing us  a  dynamistic  Monarchianism,  which 
conceives  that  the  special  power,  or  the  spirit 
of  God,  dwelt  in  Jesus,  and  a  modaUstie,  which 
conceives  that  the  deity  itself  was  incarnate 
in  him. 

The  earliest  traces  of  a  monarchian  party 
in  the  church  are  found  in  the  so-called  Alogi, 
who  arose  in  Asia  Minor,  and  whose  chief  sig- 
nificance lies  in  their  opposition  to  the  Mon- 
tanists.  They  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
prophetic  pretensions  of  that  sect,  and  refused 
them  the  Christian  name.  They  rejected  the 
gospel  and  the  epistles  of  John  because  of  the 
emphasis  they  lay  upon  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Apocalypse  because,  as  they  said,  it  was  un- 
intelligible and  absurd,  as  well  as  untrue. 
They  thought  they  also  detected  the  leaven 
of  Gnosticism  in  the  gospel.  As  to  their 
Christology,  we  only  know  that  they  rejected 
the  Logos  speculations  of  certain  teachers, 
and  emphasized  the  reality  of  the  human 
birth  and  life  of  the  Redeemer.  That  they 
denied  the  supernatural  birth,  or  spake  of 
Christ  as  of  a  mere  man,  are  assertions  with- 
out proof. 

The  second  appearance  of  Monarchianism 
is  in  connection  with  Theodotus,  a  currier, 
from  Byzantium,  who  came  to  Rome  about 
the  year  190.  His  party  includes  the  names 
of  Asclepiodotus,  Hermophilus,  Apollonides, 
Theodotus  the  money-changer,  Natalius,  and 
the  Artemonites.  He  may  have  had  some 
connection  with  the  Alogi,  was  of  some  cul- 
ture, but  in  general  little  is  known  as  to  hia 
history.  Upon  the  person  of  Christ  he  taught 
that  he  was  a  man,  born  of  the  Virgin,  i)y 
supernatural  power,  who  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  baptism,  and  was  thus  prepared  for 
his  work,  and  in  consequence  of  this  is  now 
*'God."  Their  doctrme  the  Theodotians 
sought  to  establish  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
canon  of  which  they  accepted  without  ques- 
tion. They  handlea  the  Scriptures  somewhat 
freely,  and  busied  themselves  with  science  in 
connection  with  their  theological  studies. 
Theodotus  was  excommunicated  by  Victor 
(189  to  199),  and  his  followers  attempted  to 
found  a  separate  church,  but  without  success. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  later,  Artemas  made 
another  effort  to  establish  this  form  of  Chris- 
tolo^,  but  failed  again. 

Tne  third  appearance  of  Monarchianism  ia 
under  the  leao  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop 
of  Antioch  from  about  260.  Little  is  known 
of  his  life.  He  was  probably  procurator  for 
Zenobia,  to  whose  kingdom  Antioch  belonged 
at  this  time,  and  continued  in  office  till  the 
city  was  taken  by  Aurelian  in  272,  though 
excommunicated  by  a  synod  in  268.  Tne 
principal  points  in  his  theology  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  God  Is  to  be  conceived  as  strictly 
unipersonal.    We  may  distinguish  a  Logoa 
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<8on)  in  Qod,  and  a  Wisdom  (Holv  Ghost), 
virhich  are,  however,  not  different  from  Gkxi 
or  from  each  other.  The  Logos  is  an  imper- 
sonal iMwer  of  Qod.  It  has  operated  in  the 
prophets,  in  Moses,  but  most  of  all  in  Christ. 
The  connection  of  the  Logos  with  Christ  is 
that  of  indwelling  by  means  of  inspiration. 
Mary  did  not  give  birth  to  the  Logos,  but  to 
a  man  who  at,  his  baptism  was  endued  with 
the  Logos.  He  received  tlie  Spirit  in  great 
measure,  and  on  account  of  the  unchangeable 
perfection  of  his  character  became  one  with 
Ood.  Hence  he  received  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles,  became  the  Redeemer,  was  given 
a  name  above  every  name,  and  is  clothed 
with  divine  honor.  He  has  also  a  certain 
pre- existence  in  the  decree  of  God.  This 
doctrine  disappears  with  the  condemnation  of 
its  author,  except  as  it  reappears  in  those  who 
were  influenced  bv  him,  Lucian,  and  some  of 
the  Antiochian  school. 

The  Monarchianism  considered  up  to  this 
point  is  dynamistic.  The  modalistic,  which 
appeared  in  Asia  Minor,  Rome,  and  Carthage 
from  about  180  till  240,  was  a  more  danger- 
ous antagonist  of  the  church  doctrine.  Nod- 
tus,  who  was  born  in  Smyrna,  propounded 
his  doctrine  in  that  place  or  in  Ephesus,  and 
gained  a  following.  His  pupil,  Epi^onus, 
came  to  Rome  about  200,  and  taught  his  doc- 
trine. Cleomenes,  his  pupil,  was  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  school,  and,  later,  SabelHus. 
Their  principal  opponent  was  Hippc^ytus, 
and  after  the  whole  controversy  was  brought 
to  an  end  at  Rome,  No^tus  seems  to  have 
been  excommunicated  in  Asia  Minor.  Our 
information  upon  the  exact  doctrine  of  NoStus 
is  scanty.  Tertullian  mentions  as  the  chief 
representative  of  this  school  a  man  whom 
Hippolytus  does  not  mention  at  all,  Praxeas. 
This  toicher  was  also  from  Asia  Minor,  had 
come  to  Rome  before  Epigonus,  and  after  a 
short  stay,  gone  to  Carthage.  Here  he  stirred 
up  some  trouble.  Tertullian*8  later  opposition 
against  him  may  have  been  intenssfled  by 
Praxeas'  seeal  against  Montanism,  though  at 
the  time  of  Praxeas'  stay  at  Carthage,  Ter- 
tullian was  still  a  Catholic.  The  treatise 
against  Praxeas  was  written  tifteen  vears  sub- 
sequently, when  the  controversy  broke  out 
again  in  Rome  and  Carthage. 

According  to  Hippolytus,  the  NoStians 
taught  that  Christ  was  the  Father  himself, 
and  the  Father  himself  was  born,  suffered, 
and  died.  If  Christ  is  God,  he  must  be  the 
Father,  or  he  would  not  be  God.  The  two 
purposes  which  governed  in  the  formulation 
of  tliis  doctrine  were  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  God  and  the  deity  of  Christ.  Hippolytus, 
in  his  reply,  shows  that  an  understanding  of 
the  matter  far  more  in  accord  with  the  later 
church  doctrine  was  alreadv  clearly  taught. 
Praxeas'  teaching  is  somewhat  more  compli* 
cated  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  but  this 
is  in  consequence  of  the  controversy  amid 
which  it  was  formulated.  The  same  ideas 
are  found  repeated,  but  the  attempt  is  made 
to  show  how  Christ  becomes  in  some  respects 
another  being  from  the  Father.  It  is  the  as- 
sumption of  the  flesh  which  makes  the  Father 
the  Son.  As  Father,  pure  Spirit,  he  cannot 
suffer  ;  but  as  Son— that  is,  God  having  as- 


sumed flesh,  he  has  suffered  along  with  the 
flesh. 

In  the  next  stage,  Monarchianism  appear? 
under  the  lead  of  ^bellius.  He  was  a  Lib 
van,  from  Pentapolis,  who  came  to  Rome  per- 
naps  as  early  as  218,  formed  a  schismatic 
party,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  upon 
the  Eastern  Church,  though  little  upon  the 
Western.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known . 
His  party  maintained  itself  at  Rome  till  after 
800. 

Sabellius'  doctrine  is  substantially  that  of 
the  previous  modalisticmonarchians.  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  are  the  same  being,  named 
sometimes  bv  Sabellius  the  Son-Father,  to  in- 
dicate that  It  is  the  same  being  who  appears 
as  Father  and  as  Son.  But  this  being  is  not 
simultaneously  Father  and  Son.  These  are 
rather  successive  phenomenal  forms  of  the 
one  essence,  which  appears  as  Creator  and 
Lawgiver,  then  as  Redeemer,  and  then  as 
Giver  of  life.  The  chief  advance  made  by 
Sabellius  upon  the  older  Monarchianism  lies 
in  the  perfect  similarity  which  he  gives  to 
the  treatment  of  all  three  persons,  and  to  the 
new  emphasis  laid  upon  the  Holy  Spliit.  His 
doctrine  was  soon  recognized  as  dangerous, 
and  modified  somewhat  the  course  of  the 
later  development  by  leading  the  church 
teachers  to  insist  upon  the  personal  distinc- 
tion as  well  as  the  identity  of  essence  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

The  best  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
topic  is  the  article  by  Hamack  in  Herzog's 
ReaiencydapMie,  vol.  x.,  pp.  178-218,  though 
it  is  marred  by  the  dogmatic  assumptions  of 
the  Ritschl  school.  (See  also  articles  in  the 
Eneydapctdia  Britannica  by  the  same  writer.) 
The  originals  of  Hippolytus  and  Tertullian  are 
accessible  in  English  in  the  Ante-Nicene 
Library  of  the  Christian  Literature  Publish- 
ing Company.  New  York,  vols,  iii.,  iv.^  v. 

F.  H.  F. 

Monastery,  Monaatloism.  The  t  raditional 
account  of  the  origin  of  monasticism  is  that 
during  the  Decian  persecution  (249-50)  Paul, 
a  native  of  the  Thebaid,  fled  for  safety  into 
the  Egvptian  desert,  and  having  established 
himseli  there,  became  a  perpetual  hermit,  and 
by  his  example  incited  many  others  to  em- 
brace the  same  life.  The  next  famous  monk 
was  Anthony  (q.v.),  who  visited  Paul,  and 
who  became  a  founder  of  monasticism,  which 
was  developed  by  Pachomius,  who  brought 
the  scattered  monks  together  into  a  monas- 
tery, and  thus  began  the  ccenobitic  life.  The 
early  ideas  upon  which  it  is  claimed  the  insti- 
tution rests  are  disgust  with  the  fearful 
wickedness  of  the  Roman  world  of  that  day, 
the  desire  to  live  in  the  constant  practice  of 
reUgiun,  and  the  necessity  of  flight  from  the 
allurements  of  the  world  to  secure  these 
ends.  'Thus  monasticism  is  conceived  as  a 
natural  and  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  life 
of  the  church  in  the  8d  century. 

But  monasticism,  resting,  as  it  actually 
does,  upon  an  oriental  confusion  of  the  flesh 
as  8uch  with  evil,  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
closely  connected  with  a  normally  developing 
Christianity  :  and  when  we  search  for  the 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  early  mo- 
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nasticism  among  the  historical  monuments  of 
the  dd  and  4th  centuries,  they  are  wanting. 
Eusebius  knows  nothing  of  any  Cliristian 
monasticism,  and  mentions  no  Anthony, 
though  he  does  mention  that  persecution  in 
Aleicandria  in  which  Anthony  is  said  by  his 
biographer  to  have  sought  martyrdonu  We 
are  reduced  for  our  authority  foi;  the  tra- 
ditional account  to  the  two  works,  the  life  of 
Paul  of  Thebes  by  Jerome,  and  that  of  An- 
thony by  Athanasius.  But  the  former  is  so 
full  of  tlie  marvellous  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
credit,  and  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
unhistorical.  The  life  of  Anthony  is  also  evi- 
dently not  a  work  of  Athanasius,  out  a  didac- 
tic fiction  designed  to  set  forth  the  ideal  of 
monasticism  in  the  person  of  a  reputed 
founder. 

Historically,  then,  the  oriffin  of  monasti- 
cism must  be  assigned  to  the  4th  century,  and 
the  founder  must  be  taken  as  Pachomius. 
The  influence  of  the  persecutions  in  establish- 
ing it  is,  accordingly,  no  longer  to  be  acc^t- 
ed,  since  their  period  has  now  elapsed.  The 
person  of  Pachomius  points  us  to  the  true  ex- 
planation. Born  about  292,  converted  as  a 
young  man,  he  be^an  his  monastic  career 
about  880  by  founding  a  monaste^  for  the 
common  dwelling  of  a  number  of  monks. 
The  pattern  for  this  establishment  was  given 
by  a  pre-existing  monasticism  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  Serapis,  located 
in  the  very  region  where  Pachomius  was 
born.  The  Serapis  monks  had  their  monas- 
teries with  separate  cells,  practised  great 
austerities,  sought  also  "'  purit}r,"  were  di- 
vided into  24  classes,  all  of  which  features, 
and  others  also,  were  copied  in  Pachomius' 
arrangements.  Some  of  the  best  authorities 
upon  this  subject  claim  to  have  shown  that 
Pachomius  had  himself  been  a  monk  of  Ser- 
apis before  his  conversion  to  tDhristianity. 
Evidently,  then,  monasticism.  which  con- 
tains so  many  heathen  features,  not  only  was 
not  of  Christian,  but  was  of  heathen  origin. 

Monasticism  thus  begun,  and  congezual  as 
it  was  with  Oriental  tendencies,  spread  rap- 
idly throughout  the  East.  There  still  exists 
a  so-call^  **  Rule  of  Pachomius"  (Eng. 
trans,  in  the  Presbyterian  JUview,  Oct. ,  1885), 
which  is  at  least  very  ancient  Basil  the 
Great,  however,  was  the  one  who  gave  it  the 
"  rule"  upon  which  the  monastic  life  of  the 
East  has  been  modelled  to  the  present  day. 
He  laid  emphasis  upon  the  coenobitic  life 
rather  than  the  anchoretic,  encouraged  the 
contemplative  piety  characteristic  of  the 
East,  directed  that  the  monasteries  should  be 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  drafted  a 
series  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  monks,  allotted  different  hours  to 
different  pursuits,  prescribed  a  special  vow 
of  obedience,  and  ordered  that  one  or  two 
clergymen  should  always  be  connected  with 
a  monastery,  that  the  regular  divine  worship 
should  not  be  omitted.  Thus  he  provided 
against  the  principal  dangers  of  the  system, 
and  gave  it  a  permanent  character.  There 
are  in  the  East  no  "  orders"  to  this  day,  and 
though  hermits  are  common,  monasticism  is 
generally  regulated  by  the  rule  of  Basil. 

Monasticism  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 


into  the  West  by  Athanasius  ;  hut  this  story 
falls  with  the  authorship  of  the  life  of  An- 
thony. Jerome  (q.v.)  was  its  true  promoter. 
Augustine,  though  hLi  doctrines  do  not  natu- 
rally harmonize  with  monasticism,  was  led 
awa^  by  the  current  of  the  times  to  j^ve  it  a. 
modified  support.  Benedict  of  Nursia  (q.v.) 
sustained  the  same  relation  to  Western  mo- 
nasticism as  Basil  to  Eastern.  The  principal 
features  of  his  ' '  Rule' '  are  the  following.  In. 
addition  to  the  three  vows  of  obeoienoe. 
chastity,  and  poverty,  already  well  established 
in  monasticism,  he  introduced  the  vow  of 
"stability,"  by  which  the  monk  was  bound 
to  continue  in  his  profession,  and  to  reside 
for  life  in  the  monastery  in  which  he  was  pro- 
fessed. Each  community  was  organized  un- 
der an  abbot,  elected  by  the  brethren,  who- 
was  to  rule  by  taking  the  advice  of  the  elder 
brethren  in  ordinary  matters,  but  of  the  whole 
brotherhood  in  more  weighty.  New  mem- 
bers were  admitted  only  after  a  novitiate  of 
a  year,  during  which  they  had  had  repeated 
opportunities  to  withdraw.  They  must  lay 
the  written  vow  of  stability  with  their  own 
hand  upon  the  altar.  Obedience,  silence, 
humility,  and  other  virtues  are  repeatedly 
inculcated.  The  entire  manaffemeut  of  the 
household  is  minutely  regulated.  The  monks 
are  to  sleep  in  a  common  dormitory,  with 
their  garments  on,  ready  to  rise  instantly  for 
divine  service.  The  charge  of  the  kitchen 
and  the  office  of  reading  at  meals  rotate  every 
week.  Two  meals  are  allowed  a  d&y,  to  tie 
eaten  in  silence.  The  occupations  of  the  day 
are  regulated  so  that  regular  work  and  wor- 
ship shall  foUow  each  other  throughout 
The  work  might  be  exchanged  for  reading, 
which  was  also  positively  prescribed  for  des- 
ignated times,  and  this  provision,  though 
only  intended  to  secure  devotional  culture, 
resulted  in  making  the  Benedictines  a  great 
learned  order.  Excessive  austerities  were  for- 
bidden, and  the  character  of  the  whole  rule 
was  sensible  and  moderate. 

Though  monasticism  was  at  first  somewhat 
opposed  in  the  West  (e,g.,  by  Jovinian,  q.v.), 
after  Benedict  (500)  it  spreaid  with  great  ra- 
pidity. In  the  end  it  was  to  be  found  in  all 
countries  of  Catholic  Europe,  and  in  England 
especially  it  had  a  great  extension.  Atone 
time  the  number  of  monasteries  of  this  rule 
in  England  is  said  to  have  been  15,000.  Since 
an  abbot  ranked  with  a  bishop,  and  there 
was  in  all  Europe  on  an  average  an  abbot  for 
every  bishop,  it  is  immediately  evident  that 
monasticism  exerted  a  prodigious  influence 
upon  the  church  life,  quite  aetermining  ita 
character.  But  it  was  a  form  of  life  so  essen* 
tially  unnatural  that  it  fell  inevitably  into  dis> 
order  and  corruption.  Its  history  is  largely 
that  of  successive  reformations  and  succes- 
sive relapses.  Benedict  of  Aniane  (q.v.)  was 
the  first  famous  reformer  of  the  monasteries. 
Reformation  soon  took  the  form  of  the 
foundation  of  new  orders,  or  societies  estab- 
lished upon  the  basis  of  a  somewhat  modified 
rule.  The  Cluniacs  (see  Oluont)  were  the 
first  of  these,  and  the  order  of  Clugpy  had  a 
wide  extension  from  England  to  Palestine. 
The  Cistercians  (see  art.,  and  Bbrnabd) 
formed  another  such  order,  and  others  arose. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century  a  new 
departure  was  niade  by  the  organization  of  the 
mendicant  monks  in  the  two  forms  of  Domin- 
icans and  Franciscans  (see  arts.  DoiciNic  and 
Fbancis).  The  crusades  produced  the  mili- 
tary orders,  Knights  Templars,  St.  John,  and 
Teutonic  Knights  (q.v.).  In  general  the 
course  of  devdopment  followed  these  lines 
till  the  Reformation,  when  the  genius  of 
Loyola  gare  the  Jesuits  (q.v.)  to  the  Roman 
Church  as  an  entirely  new  creation.  The 
formation  of  new  oraers  still  continues,  of 
which  an  illustration  are  the  Paulist  Fathers 
in  America.  For  accounts  of  these,  see  the 
special  articles.  Conyents  for  *  females  are 
found  side  by  side  with  the  monasteries  from 
the  first. 

When  we  consider  monasticism  in  itself, 
we  find  that  the  original  dualistic  idea  which 
appeajed  in  its  origin  has  somewhat  modified, 
but  has  maintained  itself  in  all  its  history. 
Instead  of  the  absolute  eyil  of  matter  as  such, 
monastidsm  has  emphasized  the  evil  of  the 
temptations  arising  from  the  flesh,  and  has 
inculcated  the  method  of  entire  renunciation 
instead  of  moderation  and  self-control  as  the 
way  of  victory.  The  contemplative  life, 
apart  from  the  world  with  all  its  entangle- 
ments and  responsibilities,  is  the  ideal  of 
monasticism.  From  this  it  is  but  a  step 
which  is  taken  to  a  distinction  between  two 
grades  of  morality,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  the 
one  attainable  only  by  those  who  specially 
give  themselves  to  a  religious  life,  ana  so  out 
of  reach  of  the  mass  of  men.  This  is  the  re- 
appearance in  another  sphere  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  separates  the  clergy  from  the  laity 
by  so  deep  a  gulf.  The  emphasis  laid  upon 
virginity  as  a  peculiarly  holy  estate  is  anoUier 
outcome  of  the  monastic  system,  as  the  rela- 
tions of  such  a  life  deteana  entire  abstinence 
from  marriage.  It  was  but  natural  that  from 
the  first  tiiere  should  be  a  morbid  deprecia- 
tion of  the  family  life,  and  of  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  intercourse  of  men.  Entire 
obedience  to  superiors,  even  in  matters  of 
conscience,  is  a  farther  necessity  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  also  individual  poverty. 

In  general,  the  effects  of  the  system  upon 
the  imividual  monk  were  injurious.  If  he 
had  embraced  it  with  a  true  inward  vocation, 
as  some  did,  it  was  fitted  to  develop  the  con- 
templative type  of  piety.  But  if  there  were 
Bernards  and  Thomas  a  Kempises,  and  if  in 
times  of  stress  harrassed  souls  found  in  the 
monastery  a  welcome  refuge,  in  the  long  run 
the  life  was  embraced  from  a  variety  of  in- 
sufiicient  considerations  by  those  who  were 
not  fitted  for  it,  and  who  derived  little  but 
harm  from  it.  The  ezcesdve  austerities  of 
the  East  in  the  earliest  times  drove  men  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  from  austere  holiness 
to  debauchery,  from  ecstatic  exaltation  to  in- 
sanity. In  the  milder  rule  of  Benedict,  even, 
many  found  a  yoke  they  could  not  bear,  and 
lapses  from  sexual  morality  became  so  fre- 
quent that  many  a  convent  was  little  more 
than  a  brothel.  The  travelling  preachers  of 
the  gospel  became  lusty  beggars  and  public 
dangers ;  or  even  when  all  seemed  to  go 
well,  the  monotonous  life  of  the  cloister  dead- 
ened the  intellectual  and  the  moral  life  of  its 


inmates,  while  at  the  best  the  morality  se- 
cured was  of  a  negative  kind,  consisting  of 
inununity  from  temptation  rather  than  robust 
and  independent  vigor.  The  neglect  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  fife  was  punished  by  the 
loss  of  all  those  high  and  delicate  fruits  of  its 
discipline  which  God  has  designed  it  to  bring 
forth.  At  most,  the  monastic  life  was  a  con- 
tracted, partial,  and  unsatisfactory  one. 

But  monasticism  performed  some  great  ser- 
vices for  the  churcu  and  the  world.  It  did 
this,  to  be  sure,  by  abandoning,  so  far,  the 
ideal  of  monasticism  ;  and  yet,  as  a  narrow  and 
exclusive  ideal  can  never  gain  complete  con- 
trol of  the  minds  of  men,  such  an  extension 
of  the  scope  and  work  of  the  institution  was 
to  be  looked  for,  and  may  rightly  be  reck- 
oned to  its  credit.  The  first  and  greatest  of 
these  services  was  the  extension  of  the  church 
by  monastic  missions.  Little  bands  of  monks 
going  out  from  some  parent  convent  to  estab- 
fish  a  new  monastery  in  some  desolate  place, 
converted  the  heathen,  introduced  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  created 
eventually  a  Christian  state.  Thus  Scotland 
was  converted  from  Ireland,  North  England 
from  Scotland,  Germany  from  England, 
Scandinavia  from  Germany.  The  **  reding" 
of  the  monasteries  developed  into  the  culture 
of  literature.  The  manual  toil  of  the  monks 
in  copying  manuscripts  multiplied  the  means 
of  instruction  and  often  saved  them  from  an- 
nihilation. Schools  thus  naturally  arose,  and 
these  developed  into  universities,  which,  how- 
ever, as  Uiey  became  universities,  ceased  to 
be  monastic.  The  lawlessness  of  the  rough 
barons  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  largely  kept 
in  check  by  the  abbots.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  monastery  Troitza,  in  Russia, 
the  monks  represented  and  defended  the  na- 
tional spirit  and  life. 

And  yet,  by  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  system  liad  had  its  probation  and  was 
condemned.  In  every  reformed  country  the 
monasteries  were  suspended,  and  their  funds 
and  buildings  turned  to  other  purposes.  As 
property  which  had  often  been  wrung  by  ter- 
rorism from  the  weak  and  dying,  they  were 
too  much  regarded  as  the  lawful  prey  of  the 
strong,  and  much  went  to  waste.  But  out  of 
their  accumulations  valuable  estates  were  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  education  and  religion, 
and  many  of  the  most  precious  of  European 
institutions  of  the  present  day  are  indebted  to 
monasticism  for  their  existence  and  pros- 
perity. As  at  present  constituted  and  man- 
aged, what  successful  monasticism  there  is 
must  be  adjudged  as  essentially  different  from 
medisBval  monasticism.  That  has  forever 
passed  away. 

(See  Hamack,  Iku  Jfonehthum,  9eine  Ideate 
und  seine  Oesefiichte,  Giesscn,  1882 ;  Wein- 
garten.  Der  Uraprung  dte  Monchthums, 
Gotha,  1877;  Helyot.  EisUnre  dee  Ordree 
Religieux,  Paris,  1714-19,  8  vols.,  often  re- 
printed ;  Montalcmbert,  Mainee  d' Occident, 
1860-77,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1861-67, 
3  vols.  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  mo- 
nasticism as  an  institution  in  thelOth  century, 
see  Victor  Hugo's  Lee  Mi$irablee.  There  are 
innumerable  accounts  of  the  separate  orders. 
Cf.  A.  Ebner,  Die  klOeterlichen  Oebete-Ver- 
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bruderungen  bis  gum  Afugange  des  karoiing- 
isc?ien  ZktaUert,  Regensbu^,  1890 ;  Mrs. 
Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders, 
London,  1850,  n.  e.,  Boston,  1886.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Money  among  the  Hebrews.  See 
Weights. 

MoniU  SecreU  SocieUtii  Jeeu  {Secret 
Instructions  for  the  Jesuit  Order)  is  the  name 
of  a  volume  which  was  first  printed  at  Cracow 
in  1612  by  an  unknown  editor,  and  afterward 
several  times  reprinted  in  other  countries. 
The  Jesuits  have  steadily  declared  it  a  forgery, 
but,  in  spite  of  its  more  than  doubtful  charac- 
ter, it  contains  nothing  which  has  not  been 
put  in  practice  by  the  order,  and  copies  of  it, 
in  manuscript  and  in  print,  have  repeatedlv 
been  found  in  Jesuit  convents.  It  was  edited, 
together  with  an  Eng.  trans,  and  an  historical 
sketch,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Brownlee,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  1881,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Society. 

Monk.    See  Monabtebt. 

Monnloa,  or  Monica,  the  mother  of  Augus- 
tine, implanted  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  Chris- 
tian faith  from  his  earliest  infancy.  She  fol- 
lowed him  with  her  prayers  through  all  his 
wanderings  from  the  way  of  right,  and  at 
last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  both  her  hus- 
band and  her  son  converted.  She  went  with 
Augustine  to  Italy,  was  with  him  at  Milan  at 
the  time  of  his  conversion,  and  died  at  Ostia 
on  their  return.  May  4,  887.  (See  Braune, 
Monnika  und  Augvstinus,  Grimma,  1846  ;  also 
art.  Augustine.)  F.  H.  F. 

Monod  (mo-nod),  Adolphe,  one  of  the  great- 
est preachers  and  pastors  of  the  French  He- 
formed  Church  ;  b.  in  Copenhagen,  Jan.  21, 
1802  ;  d.  in  Paris,  April  6,  1856  ;  was  edu- 
cated at  ColUge  Bonaparte,  in  Paris  ;  studied 
theology  at  Geneva ;  founded  in  1825  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Naples ;  accepted  in 
1827  a  call  to  Lyons ;  was  deposed  by  the 
lioman  Catholic  minister  of  cult  and  educa- 
tion on  account  of  his  sermon.  Qui  doit  Com- 
munierf  built  up  an  independent  congrega- 
tion at  Lyons,  now  served  by  two  pastors  ; 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Montauban  in 
1886,  and  settled  in  1847  in  Paris  as  pastor  of 
the  Oratoire.  Of  his  Sermons,  the  4tli  ed.  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  1866,  2  vols.  In  En^.  trans, 
are  Saint  Paul,  6  discourses,  Andover,  1861  ; 
Woman,  her  Mission  and  JDestiny,  London, 
1870 ;  The  Parting  Words  of  Monod,  Xew 
York,  1878.  His  life  by  one  of  his  daughters 
was  also  translated  into  English,  1885. — His 
brother  Fr^d^ric  (b.  at  Monnaz,  Canton  de 
Vaud,  Switzerland,  May  17,  1794 ;  d.  in 
Paris,  Dec.  80,  1868)  was  also  a  distinguished 
preacher  and  pastor  in  Paris  since  1820.  In 
1848  he  founaed  with  Count  Gasparin  the 
Union  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  France. 

Monophysltiam,  the  doctrine  that  after  the 
incarnation  there  is  in  Christ,  in  consequence 
of  the  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and  human, 
but  one  nature.  After  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don  (461),  the  extreme  Alexandrian  party  (see 
EuTTCHES)  could  not  rest  in  the  acceptance 


of  a  formula  which  seemed  to  have  given  the 
victory  in  the  Christological  controversy  to 
the  Aiitiochian  school.  The  monks,  in  par- 
ticular, both  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  em- 
braced the  side  of  the  identification  of  the  two 
natures,  and  great  disorders  arose.  In  Pales- 
tine Theodosius  led  ;  in  Egypt,  though  an  ex- 
ternal peace  was  maintained  till  the  year  457, 
the  Monophysites  formed  a  distinct  party, 
which  at  this  time  elected  Timotheus  Ailurus 
as  their  patriarch.  A  definite  schism  was 
thus  proouced.  The  Emperor  Leo  sought 
to  put  an  end  to  it  bv  force,  and  banished 
Timotheus,  but  this  effected  nothing.  Basil- 
iscus,  who  expelled  the  Emperor  Zeno,  in  bis 
brief  reign  pronounced  for  and  against  the 
Monophysite  views,  and  Zeno,  when  he  had 
again  come  to  the  throne,  issued,  in  482,  his 
"Henoticon,"  or  agreement,  in  which  he 
placed  himself  upon  the  basis  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  employed  ambiguous  terms,  care- 
fully avoidea  countenancing  the  result  of 
Chalcedon,  and  adopted  the  twelve  chapters  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (q.v.).  Buc  this  docu- 
ment increased  the  disturbance  in  Egypt  by 
creating  four  parties  instead  of  two.  The 
Western  Church  also  refused  to  accept  the 
Henoticon,  and  a  schism  with  it  was  therefore 
another  result  of  this  interference  of  the  civil 
power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Under  the  Em- 
peror Anastasius  there  were  serious  disturb- 
ances in  Egypt,  Palestine,  S^ia,  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  Monophysites  also  now 
found  two  important  leaders  in  the  persons 
of  Xenayas  and  Severus.  To  obtain  peace, 
Anastasius  was  inclined  to  yield  everything 
possible  to  the  Monophysites ;  but  an  insur- 
rection which  broke  out  (514)  imder  Vita- 
lian  compelled  him  to  appease  the  Chalcedon 
party,  and  to  seek  an  agreement  with  Rome, 
which  was  to  be  obtained  only  upon  condi- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  Chalcedon  Creed. 
During  the  reign  of  Justin  I.,  which  now  fol- 
lowed (618-27),  the  same  temporizing  policy 
led  to  the  same  confusion.  Justinian  (527-65) 
took  hold  of  the  matter  with  a  stronger  hand, 
but  was  so  ignorant  of  the  real  matters  at 
issxie  that  he  rather  promoted  than  quelled 
the  disorder.  His  wife,  Theodora,  was  so  in 
favor  of  Monophysitism  that  she  sought  by 
everv  intrigue  to  help  its  cause,  and  often 
partially  succeeded.  But  the  Roman  bishop, 
Agapetus,  opened  Justinian's  eyes,  and  under 
Mcnnas,  the  patriarch,  a  council  in  Constanti- 
nople (586)  condemned  Monophysitism,  which 
condemnation  was  confirmea  by  an  imperial 
decree.  The  intrigues  of  the  empress  con- 
tinued, and  she  tried  to  draw  the  Ori^nistic 
controversy  into  the  case.  The  Ongeniats 
favored  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  con- 
demn them  would  be  to  condemn  that  coun- 
cil. Hence  Justinian  was  induced  to  set  forth 
the  Three  Chapters  (q.v.).  This  plunged  the 
church  into  new  troubles,  and  the  confusion 
seemed  constantly  to  increase.  Justinian's 
last  efforts  were  to  make  Aphthartodocetism 
— an  extreme  of  Monophysitism,  which  main- 
tained that  the  body  of  Christ  during  his 
earthly  life  was  not  subjected,  by  any  neces- 
sity of  nature,  to  sensuous  wants,  such  as 
hunger— the  law  of  the  empire.  But  in  this 
he  was  hindered  by  death.    Monophysitism 
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lingered  on  in  Egypt  among  the  Copts,  though 
Christianity  was  nearly  effaced  by  Moham- 
medanism. For  its  histo^  in  other  regions, 
see  art.  Jacobites.  (See  Dorner's  History  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christy  Eng. 
trans.,  1861-68,  5  vols.  ;  Schultz,  Die  Lehre 
tonder  Oottheit  CJirudi,  Gotha,  1881.  Also 
the  article  by  M611er  in  Herzog,  RenleneycUh 
pndie.)  F.  H.  F. 

Monotheiam  is  the  recognition  and  worship 
of  one  Qod  in  opposition  to  dualism,  which 
holds  two  eternal  beings,  one  good,  the  other 
evil,  and  to  Polytheism,  whick  maintains  a 
plurality  of  deities.  Judaism,  Christianity, 
and  Mohammedanism  are  the  only  monotheis- 
tic religions,  although  most  of  the  systems  of 
Hindustan  are  based  upon  a  pantheistic  mo- 
nism. T.  W.  C. 

Monothelitism,  the  doctrine  that  there  was 
In  Christ  but  one  will,  the  divine.  As  a  dis- 
tinct movement  in  histoir,  it  had  its  origin  in 
an  effort  to  heal  the  Monophysite  schism. 
The  emperor,  Heraclius  (640-41),  had  a  polit- 
ical interest  in  bringing  back  the  large  popu- 
lations upon  the  east  and  south  of  the  em- 
pire to  allegiance,  and  thought  this  possible 
only  by  means  of  religious  reunion.  ISergius, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  also  in- 
terested in  the  attempt.  It  was  thought  that 
the  Monophysites  would  return  to  the  Catho- 
lic Cburch  if,  while  retaining  the  result  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  church  would 
concede  the  doctrine  of  one  energy  and  one 
win.  Union  upon  this  basis  actually  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Synod  of  Chamum.  Cvrus  of 
Phasis,  made  bishop  of  Alexandria  for  the 
purpose,  brought  back  multitudes  of  the 
Egyptian  Monophysites  to  the  communion  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  same  way. 

But  the  progress  of  the  plan  was  disturbed 
by  Sophronius.  bom  in  Damascus,  at  this 
time  iu  Alexandria,  who  thought  the  new 
doctrine  Apollioaristic.  Having  journeyed  to 
Constantinople,  he  was  quiet^  by  Sergius, 
but  t^o  dimculty  led  to  correspondence  be- 
tween Sergius  and  Honorius,  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  latter  agreed  entirely  with  Ser- 
gius, would  leave  the  ques^on  about  one  or 
two  energies  to  the  grammarians,  but  taught 
one  will  m  the  distmctest  manner,  since  on 
account  of  the  supematurallv  begotten  human 
nature  of  Christ,  there  could  not  be  a  contra- 
dictory will  in  him  opposing  the  divine  will. 
Sophronius,  now  maae  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
Gould  not  refrain  in  his  circular  letter  an- 
nouncing his  accession  (Svnodikon)  from  op- 
posing the  new  doctrine,  but  though  he  pro- 
noun^d  for  two  energies,  he  does  not  employ 
the  phrase  two  wills.  Finally  the  emperor 
was  mduced  to  put  forth  the  *'  Ekthesis,"  in 
which  the  phrases  one  or  two  energies  were 
avoided,  and  one  will  in  Clirist  was  taught, 
upon  the  ground  that  there  could  be  no  con- 
tradiction m  him. 

Now  followed  a  long  discussion  in  which 
the  Roman  bishop  favored  the  doctrine  of 
two  wills,  which  more  and  more  gained  the 
upper  hand.  In  678  tlie  emperor  called  a 
synod  to  meet  in  Constantinople,  and  in  680, 
after  the  pope  had  gained  support  for  his 
plans  in  the  West,  he  sent  an  embassage  to 


Constantinople,  to  demand  the  council.  This 
was  held  in  680-81,  and  the  doctrine  of  two 
wills  and  two  energies  placed  under  the 
same  forms  of  statement  which  had  been  em* 

Sloyed  at  Chalcedon  of  the  two  natures, 
ergius  and  several  other  Greek  bishops  were 
condemned  as  heretics,  and  with  them  Hono- 
rius was  Joined,  which  condemnation  was 
repeated  by  the  synods  of  698,  confirmed  by 
Leo  II.,  and  subsequently  sworn  to  by  multi- 
tudes of  bishops  of  the  West  in  their  oath  of 
office.  With  these  condemnations  Monotheli- 
tism lost  its  hold  upon  the  church,  and  rapidly 
disappeared.  (See  Hefele,  History  of  u&un* 
cils ;  Domer,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  Eng.  trans.,  1861-63,  6 
vols,  ;  Miller  in  Herzog,  Bealencydop&die, 
See  also  art.  Mabonitbs.)  F.  H.  P. 

Monrad,  Ditler  Qothard,  Danish  Luther- 
an ;  b.  at  Copenhagen,  Nov.  24,  1811 ;  d.  at 
Naskov,  Lolland,  March  28,  1887.  He  stud* 
ied  theology  and  Oriental  languages  in  Copen- 
hagen and  Paris ;  was  minister  of  cult  in 
1848 ;  became  bishop  of  Lolland-Falster  in 
1849,  again  minister  of  cult,  1899  ;  prime-min- 
ister, 1868-64 ;  emigrated  to  New  Zealand, 
1866 ;  returned.  1^9,  and  became  again 
bishop  of  Lolland-Falster  in  1871.  He  pub- 
lished World  of  Prayer,  Eng.  trans.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1879  ;  Laurentius  Vcula,  Qer.  trans., 
1888  ;  a  Danish  trans,  of  Isaiah,  etc.   C.  P. 

Monsell,  *  John  Samuel  Bewley,  LL.D., 
Church  of  England  :  b.  at  Londonderry,  Ire- 
land, March  2,  1811 ;  d.  at  Guildford,  29  m. 
s.w.  of  London,  April  9,  1875.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  became 
rector  of  Ramoan  and  chancellor  of  Connor  ; 
vicar  of  Egham,  Surrey,  1861 ;  rector  of 
Guildford,  1870.  Among  his  publications 
are  Our  yew  Vicar,  1867,  and  in  verse  Hymns 
and  Poems,  1837 ;  Parish  Musings,  1850 ; 
Hymns  of  Lore  and  Pi'aisefor  t?ie  Church*s 
Tear,  1863,  and  The  Parish  Hymnal,  1873. 
A  number  of  his  hymns  are  extensively  used. 

F.  M.  B. 

Monitranoe  (from  the  Latin,  monstrare, 
"to  show")  is  the  name  of  the  receptacle 
containing  the  consecrated  host  when,  m  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  latter  is  exhib- 
ited for  adoration  on  the  high  altar  or  in  a 
Procession.  Its  use  dates  bocK  to  the  18th  or 
4tli  century,  when  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  had  become  fully  developed.  Its 
form  has  varied  from  that  of  a  G<)thic  tower 
to  that  of  a  radiant  sun.  But  it  was  alwava 
made  of  the  most  costly  materials— gold,  sil- 
ver, precious  stones,  etc.,  and  it  was  always 
considered  a  sacred  vessel ;  none  but  an  or- 
dained priest  was  allowed  to  touch  it,  and  he 
who  stole  it  was  condemned  to  death. 

Montalembert  (mon'-ta'-lon^-bairO,  Charles 
Forbea  R«ne  de  Troy  on,  Count  do,  b.  in 
London,  April  15,  1810 ;  d.  in  Paris,  >Iarch 
12,  1870 ;  belonged  to  that  party  in  Franco 
which,  combining  Ultramontanism  in  religion 
with  radicalism  m  politics,  proposed  to  use 
the  liberties  established  by  moaern  civiliza- 
tion—of the  press,  of  association,  etc. —as 
means  of  propaganda  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.    Twice  he  enter^dpractical  life,  try« 
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ing  to  realize  his  ideas— after  the  revolution 
of  1830  and  after  the  revolution  of  1848 ;  but 
both  times  he  retired  to  his  study  sorely  dis- 
appointed, not  so  much  by  the  Radicals  as 
by  the  Ultramontanes.  The  only  results  of 
his  genius,  his  enthusiam,  his  energy  are  his 
literary  works,  Du  VandaUsme  et  du  Catholu 
eisme  dans  Us  Arts,  1840 ;  Histoire  de  Ste, 
Mizahefh,  1842,  17th  ed. ,  1880  ;  Monks  of  the 
West,  7  vols.,  unfinished,  Eng.  trans.,  by 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  Edinburgh,  1860-68,  8  vols., 
etc. ;  collected  edition  of  his  works,  Paris, 
1861-68,  9  vols.  His  life  was  written  by  A. 
Cochin,  Paris,  1870 ;  A.  Perraud.  1870 ;  C. 
^oisset,  1877;  Hib.  Oliphant,  Edinburgh, 
1872.  2  vols. 

Montanlam.  a  movement  which  arose  in 
the  middle  of  the  2d  century  (166?)  in  Asia 
Minor  (Phrygia),  under  the  (bad  of  a  certain 
Montanus,  who  associated  with  himself  in 
particular  two  female  prophetesses,  Prisca 
and  Maximilla.  The  movement  was  the  fa- 
natical extreme  of  a  laudable  effort  to  lay 
more  emphasis  upon  the  discipline  of  the 
church  and  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  than  the  church,  amid  the  difficulties 
and  temptations  of  the  times,  was  doing. 
Peculiar  severities  were  prescribed,  fastings, 
etc.,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  said  to  speak 
immediately  in  the  person  of  the  new  proph- 
ets. The  contents  of  the  prophecy  seem  to 
have  been  mostly  of  a  practical  nature,  and 
in  no  case  to  have  sought  to  pass  beyond  the 
limits  already  set  by  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
A  marked  feature  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mon- 
tanlsts  was  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ. 
But  the  suspicion  of  the  church,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  new  party, 
led  to  a  sharp  contest  between  the  bishops 
and  the  Montanistic  leaders,  and  to  ultimate 
excommunication.  Thev  obtained  some  foot- 
ing in  Rome,  but  got  their  chief  support  in 
North  Africa,  where  they  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  win  the  great  writer  TertulHan  (q.v.), 
who,  without  leaving  the  basis  of  essential 
Catholicism,  sympathized  with  their  dis- 
ciplinary rigor,  and  defended  them.  In  these 
particulars  they  find  successors  in  the  Pata- 
reni,  the  Cathari,  and  other  mediaeval  sects. 
But  they  soon  lost  all  organized  existence. 
They  are  viewed  by  the  Ritschl  school  of  his- 
torical critics  as  the  representatives  of  the 
primitive,  enthusiastic  Christianity,  which  in 
the  Catholic  Church  became  "secularized." 
For  this  view  see  Hamack,  DoffmengeschMUs, 
Freiburg,  1886-87,  2  vols.  ;  for  a  more  objec- 
tive one,  Bonwetsch,  Oeschiehte  des  Monianis- 
mus,  Erlanaren,  1881.  F.  H.  F. 

Montanus,  the  author  of  Montanism,  was 
a  native  of  Ardabau,  a  Phrygian  village  ;  was 
originally  a  heathen,  and  possibly  a  priest  of 
Oybele,  or  other  heathen  divinity,  but  was 
converted,  and  became  very  zealous  for  the 
purity  of  the  Church.    See  Montanism. 

Monte  Oasino,  the  celebrated  Benedictine 
monastery,  was  founded  in  528  by  Benedict 
of  Nursia,  and  stood  on  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  65  m.  n.w.  of  Naples.  In  the 
9th  century  it  established  the  first  medical 
school  the  world  ever  saw,  and  for  several 
centuries  the  school  also  was  the  best  one. 


In  the  11th  century  its  historical,  canonical, 
and  theolo^cal  learning  and  authorship  made 
Monte  Casmo  one  of  the  principal  centres  of 
civilization  in  Europe,  and  in  the  16th  cen- 
turv  it  was  still  the  wealthiest  institution  of 
its  kind,  in  spite  of  the  pillages  of  Lombards, 
Saracens,  etc.,  the  extoriions  of  popes,  kincs, 
etc.,  and  the  disastrous  earthquake  of  18l9. 
But  in  the  16th  century  a  monastery  had  be- 
come a  useless  thing,  and,  as  everything  use- 
less, so  also  the  monasteries  rapidly  degener- 
ated. In  the  revival  of  the  Benedictine  order 
it  took  no  particular  part.  In  1866  it  was 
secularized.  Its  history  has  been  written  by 
L.  Tosti,  Naples,  1848,  8  vols. ;  A.  Caravita, 
Naples,  1870,  2  vols. 

Monte  Oorvino,  John  o£    See  John  of 

Monte  Corvino. 

Montea  PieUtlji  atalian,  Ifonts  de  Pietd  ; 
French,  Mont  de  PUti)  were  pawnbroker 
establishments  founded  and  controlled  by  the 
state,  in  which  poor  people  could  borrow 
small  sums  on  pledges  without  paying  any 
interest  or,  at  least,  only  a  nominal  interest, 
sufficient  for  the  working  expenses  of  the  es- 
tablishment. The  first  Institution  of  the  kind 
was  founded  at  Perugia,  in  1464,  bv  a  Mino- 
rite monk,  Barnabas,  and  confirmea  by  Paul 
III.,  but  thence  they  rapidlv  spread  over 
Italy,  France,  €termany,  and  Spain. 

Mont&uoon  (mon-fo-kon),  Bernard  de, 
b.  at  Sou1atg6,  near  Narbonne,  -  Southern 
France,  Jan.  13,  1655 ;  d.  in  Paris,  Dec.  21, 
1741  ;  descended  from  a  distingui^ed  noble 
family ;  received  a  very  careful  education  ; 
served  in  the  army  tmder  Turenne.  but  en- 
tered, in  1675,  the  Benedictine  congregation 
of  St.  Maur,  and  settled  hi  1686  in  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Prls,  Paris.  His  editions  of  Atha- 
nasius,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  etc.,  are  con- 
sidered models  of  judgment,  taste,  and  in- 
dustry. His  PcU^ograpJiia  Grctea,  1708,  is  a 
standard  work  in  its  depattment. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  Count,  b.  at  Montfort, 
14  m.  W.8.W  of  Versailles  ;  struck  dead  by  a 
stone  thrown  from  a  catapult  at  the  siege  of 
Toulouse,  June  25,  1218,  was  by  Innooent 
III.  commissioned  with  the  suppression  of 
the  Albigenses,  or,  as  the  commission  read« 
made  leader  of  the  crieade  against  tbeni, 
1209.  As  such  he  became  the  norrible  evi- 
denoe  of  one  of  the  most  monstrous  mistakes 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  ever  made« 
for  although  his  fanaticism  developed  into  an. 
actual  perversion  of  human  nature  and  his 
cruelty  grew  into  a  raving  thirst  after  blood, 
the  pope  and  the  church  not  only  continued 
to  use  and  recognize  him,  but  even  tried  to 
throw  a  kind  of  halo  over  his  memory.  (See 
hb  biography  in  Guizot,  Mhnairst  rel.  a 
V  Histoire  ds  France,) 

Montgomery,  James,  Moravian  layman 
and  sacred  poet ;  b.  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, Nov.  4,  1771  ;  d.  at  Shelfield,  Enff., 
April  80,  1854.  His  parents.  Moravian  mia- 
sionaries,  died  in  Barbadoes  in  1788,  while  he 
was  at  school  at  Fulncck,  Yorkshire.  He 
drifted  to  SheflSeld  in  1792,  founded  in  17M 
the  Iris  newspaper,  which  he  conducted  till 
1825,  and  was  twice  fined  and  imi^risoned  for- 
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Ike  liberal  tone  of  its  contents.  His  earlier 
books  are  Fruoa  Amusements,  London,  1797  ; 
rii4  Ocaan,  180Q ;  The  Wanderer  of  Switzer- 
iami,  etc.,  1806  ;  T^iS  West  Indies,  1810  ;  T7is 
World  before  ih4  Flood,  1813,  and  Oreenland, 
1819.  As  an  epic  poet  he  is  remote  from 
greatness,  but  his  lyrics  are  spirited,  fi;race- 
ful,  and  fitted  to  touch  the  popular  hei^rt. 
Tlie  purity  and  sweetness  of  his  character, 
faitiifully  reflected  in  his  verses,  won  him 
great  honor  and  hosts  of  friends.  His  hymns 
were  constantly  sought  by  and  freely  i^iven 
to  the  collections  of  every  denomination,  and 
many  of  them  are  still  indispensable ;  they 
appeared  chiefly  in  his  8on(/s  of  Zion,  1822 ; 
OhrisUa.n  Psdmist,  1825.  and  Onginal 
Hgmns,  1853,  covering  over  half  a  century  in 
their  dates.  He  was  confessedly  and  by  far 
the  greatest  hymnist  of  tliis  period.  His 
Christian  I\>et  (a  compilation),  1827,  and 
Lectures  on  Poetry  and  General  Literature, 
1833,  show  extensive  reading,  wide  sympathy, 
and  superior  judgment.  Strong  humanitarian 
feeling  and  earnest  piety  were  the  mainsprings 
of  his  life  ;  no  literarv  man  has  better  illus- 
trated the  precepts  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  general  affection  was  shown  in  a  banquet 
on  his  retiring  from  editorial  cares  in  1825, 
in  a  pension  of  £150  granted  1846,  and  in  a 
public  f  uneraL  His  memoir,  by  Holland  and 
Everett,  London,  1855-56,  tills  7  vols. ;  an 
abridgment  in  1  vol.,  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Knight, 
appei^  at  Boston,  1857.  F.  M.  5. 

Civil.  Sacred. 

Vlt I.  NtaanorAblb 

VIII II.  ZlforZiv 

IX  UL  Siv«n 

X IV.  Tammuz 

Xf V.  Ab 

XII VI.  ElDl 

I VII.  EUuinimorTtohrl... 

II VUI.  Bui 

Ill IX.  Chislea 

IV X.  Tebeth 

V XI.  Shebat 

VI XII.  Adar 


Montgomery,  Robert,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  Bath,  1807  ;  d.  at  Brighton,  Dec. 
8,  1855.  His  father  was  a  comedian  named 
Gomerv.  He  graduated  at  Lincoln  College, 
Oxforcf,  1833  ;  was  ordained,  1835  ;  minister 
of  Percy  Chapel,  London,  1886-38,  and  1848- 
55 ;  of  St.  Jude's,  Glasgow,  1838-42.  His 
epics.  The  Omnipresence  of  Deity,  London, 
1828  ;  Satan,  1829  ;  Ths  Messiah,  1832,  etc., 
sold  largely,  notwithstanding  the  savage  and 
not  undeserved  criticism  of  macaulay.  Less 
pretentious  and  less  known,  but  more  meri- 
torious, were  The  Christian  Life,  1848,  and 
The  Sanctuary,  1855,  made  up  of  devout 
lyrics.  He  produced  no  less  than  30  vols., 
much  of  whose  ctmtents  were  gathered  in  6 
vols.,  London,  183iM0.  F.  M.  B. 

Month.  The  Hebrew  months  were  lunar — 
i.e,,  from  one  new  moon  to  another ;  but  as 
12  lunar  months  made  but  354  days  and  6 
hours,  the  Jewish  year  fell  short  of  the  solar 
nearly  11  days.  To  compensate  for  this  dif- 
ference every  three  years  a  thirteenth  month 
was  intercalated,  called  Ye  adar.  the  second 
Adar.  At  the  exodus  from  Egypt  God  or- 
dained that  that  month— the  seventh  of  the 
civil  year-^should  be  the  first  of  the  sacred 
vear,  by  which  the  religious  festivals  were  to 
be  reckoned.  The  months  were  usually  desig- 
nated as  first,  second,  etc..  and  the  names  by 
which  they  are  now  known  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  during  the  Captivity. 

Correflpondtng  with 

March  or  April.    Neh.  ii.  1. 

. . . .  April  or  May.    1  KiDgH  vl.  1. 

, . . .  May  or  Jane.    Bather  viU.  8. 

, . . .  Juce  or  July. 

....  July  or  Aoirnat. 

August  or  September.    Keh.  vl.  15. 

September  or  October.    1  Kinga  yUl.  8. 

. . ..  October  or  November.    1  Kinga  vi.  88. 

. ...  November  or  December.    Neh.  1.  1  :  Zech.  vil.  1. 

. . ..  December  or  January.    Bather  11. 19. 

....  January  or  February.    Zech.  1.  7.     -,   «•    -r, 

....  February  or  March.    Bather  111.  7.    T.  W.  C 


Monumental  Theology,  a  name  of  recent 
invention  to  designate  the  scientific  presenta- 
tion of  the  notions  and  doctrines  of  theology 
as  they  are  expressed  in  the  monuments  which 
successive  asres  of  the  Christian  Church  have 

{>roduced.  It  is  a  result  of  the  ever-increas- 
ng  subdivision  of  theological  topics  which 
springs  from  the  advance  of  scientific  study. 
Art  criticism,  art  history,  ecclesiastical  archs- 
ology,  etc.,  have  been  regarded  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  one  science  of  church  history  ;  but  as  a 
place  has  been  made  for  a  new  department, 
archaeology,  so  one  has  been  made  for  this, 
which  has  the  relation  to  that  of  genus  to 
species.  According  to  the  proposed  develop- 
ment of  the  science  by  Piper,  ft  is  to  incluae 
the  discussion  of  the  essential  nature  of  Chris- 
tian art  and  its  relations  to  the  church,  and 
then  the  history  of  Christian  art,  including 
its  various  species ;  its  monuments.  clviH 
such  as  coins,  or  private,  such  as  gems,  rings, 
or  sepulchral  monuments,  or  ecclesiastic^, 
such  as  churches  and  cloisters,  with  the  ves- 
sels and  ornamentation  found  in  them  ;  and 
the  history  and  development  of  Christian  art 
ideas.  He  even  proposes  such  titles  as  monu- 
mental exegesis,  monumental  dogmatics,  and 


ethics.  Unquestionably  the  monumental  re- 
mains of  the  church  have  many  a  lesson  to 
teach,  and  their  systematic  study  will  result 
in  new  illustrations  of  truth ;  but  whether 
such  study  should  be  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  a  distinct  theological  science  is  a  question 
about  which  there  may  evidently  be  two  opin- 
ions. (See  Piper's  art.  in  Herzog,  Realencydo- 
pddie,  vol.  XV.,  p.  482,  as  also  his  book,  Ein* 
teituvg  in  die  MonumentaU  Tfieologie,  Qotha, 
1867.)  F.  H.  F. 

Moody,  Dwight  Lyman,  Congregational 
layman ;  b.  at  Northfleld,  Mass.,  Feb.  5, 
1^7 ;  Joined  a  Congregational  church  ;  was 
during  the  Civil  >!^r  employed  as  a  home 
missionary  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Chicago  ; 
engaged  afterward  in  revival  work  together 
Willi  I.  D.  Sankey,  n  Great  Britain,  1873-76, 
and  1888,  and  in  Atnerica.  He  published 
The  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  Chicago,  1877  ; 
Secret  Power,  1881  ;  The  Way  to  Ood,  1884, 
and  several  collections  of  sermons. 

Moon  (Hebrew,  pale  yellow  or  uhite).  The 
"lesser  light*'  appointra  for  times  and  sea- 
sons (Gen.  I.  14-16,  Ps.  civ.  19).  The  begin- 
ning  of  the  month,  called  Neomenia,  new- 
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moon  day,  was  celebrated  with  special  sacri- 
ijces  (Num.  xxviii.  11-15).  The  moon  was 
worshipped  by  most  ancient  nations  either 
directly  (Job  xxxi.  26),  with  ctikes  of  honey 
(Jer.  xTii.  18),  or  as  an  idol  goddess  under  the 
name  of  Ashteroth,  Artemis,  Urania,  etc. 
The  Hebrews  were  specially  cautioned  against 
this  form  of  idolatry  (Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  8), 
yet  they  fell  into  it  and  burned  incense  to  the 
moon  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5),  and  their  women  wor- 
shipped her  as  the  queen  of  heaven  (Jer.  vii. 
18,  xliv.  17).  The  withdrawal  of  the  moon's 
light  (Isa.  3riii.  10,  Matt.  xxiv.  29.  Rev.  viii. 
12)  was  a  symbol  of  divine  judgments. 

T.  W.  C. 
Moral  Inability.    See  Inabilitt. 

Moore,  Clement  01arke,LL.D.,  Episcopal 
layman  ;  b.  in  New  York,  July  15,  1779  ;  d. 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  10,  1863.  He  was  a 
sen  of  Bishop  B.  Moore,  of  New  York.  He 
graduated  at  Columbia,  1798,  and  was  edu- 
cated for  the  church,  but  never  ordained. 
He  gave,  in  1818.  the  ground  on  whicli  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  was  built,  and 
was  professor  of  biblical  learning  there,  1821- 
50.  His  Hebrew  and  Greek  Lexicon  (the  first 
issued  in  America)  appeared,  1809,  and  his 
PoemM,  including  the  famous  "  Night  before 
Christmas,"  1844.  F.  M.  B. 

Moral  Law.  This  differs  from  the  laws 
of  nature,  which  mean  only  the  invariable 
sequences  of  phenomena,  and  from  juridical 
law.  which  contines  itself  to  external  acts  and 
to  motives  as  thus  manifested,  while  moral 
law  takes  cognizance  of  man's  entire  nature, 
lays  hold  of  motive  and  purpose,  and  while  it 
exacts  obedience,  requires  that  this  obedience 
shall  be  voluntary,  shall  be  the  exercise  of 
man's  free  will.  'This  ''  categorical  impera- 
tive*' does  not  come  from  without,  but  from 
within,  and  while  it  speaks  with  absolute 
authoritativeness,  yet  does  not  impress  us 
with  a  feeling  of  compulsion.  It  arises  in 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  appealing  to  our 
freedom,  insists  that  we  make  a  right  use  of 
that  freedom,  and  develop  our  composite  na- 
ture according  to  its  onginal  idea  and  pur- 
pose. It  is  not  wonderful  that  Kant  said 
that  there  were  two  things  which,  the  oftener 
and  the  more  steadfast^  he  contemplated 
them,  filled  his  mind  with  an  ever-new  and 
ever-rising  admiration  and  reverence — the 
starry  heaven  above,  the  moral  law  within 

T.  W.  C. 

Moral  Obligation  is  that  by  which  we  feel 
bound  to  perform  what  is  ri^ht  and  to  avoid 
what  is  wrong.  Its  ground  is  not  the  fitness 
of  things,  nor  conformity  to  reason,  nor  ex- 
pediency, but  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in 
nature  and  in  his  Word,  for  he.  as  the  great- 
est and  best  of  beings,  is  the  immutable  stand- 
ard of  rectitude.  T.  W.  C. 

Moral  Philosophy.    See  Ethics. 

Moral  Sense  is  a  term  frequently  used  to 
denote  conscience.  It  Is  that  faculty  by 
which  wo  perceive  the  moral  quality  of  an 
act,  and  either  approve  or  condemn  it.  It 
always  points  to  a  law  above  itself  which  de- 
termines what  is  good  and  what  is  evil. 

T.  W.  C. 


Moral  Theology.    See  Casuistry. 
Moralities.    See  Mysteries. 

Morality  is  the  relation  which  human  ac- 
tions bear  to  a  given  rule  of  right.  It  com- 
prehends only  a  part  of  religion,  but  religion 
comprehends  the  whole  of  morality.  One 
finds  all  its  motives  below  ;  the  other  fetches 
its  motives  from  above.  The  highest  prin- 
ciple in  social  morals  is  a  just  regard  to  the 
rights  of  men  ;  the  first  principle  in  religion 
is  the  love  of  God.  While  religion  covers  the 
whole  life,  present  and  to  come,  moralitT 
confines  itself  virtually  to  the  existing  world. 

T.  W.  C. 

Moravlaa  Brethren,  The,  a  body  of  Chris- 
tians whose  organization  dates  back  to  1457, 
as  a  result  of  the  religious  and  political  move- 
ments in  Bohemia  which  followed  the  martyr- 
dom of  John  Hus.  For  convenience  their 
history  is  generally  divided  into  two  periods  : 
that  o'f  the  Ancient  Moravian  Brethren,  or  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  and  that  of  the  Renewed 
Moravian  Brethren,  or  Moravian  Church. 
The  more  correct  title  in  each  case  is  the 
Um'ta^  Fratrum,  or  Unity  of  the  Bre(?tren. 

I.  The  Ancient  Moravian  Brethren^ 
1457-1722. 

1.  History.-— The  Hussite  wars  having  been 
ended  by  the  Compactata  of  Baecl  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  'Tabontes  and  Orphans  (see  Hns- 
bites),  the  national  Churcn  of  Bohemia, 
though  enjoying  the  privilege  of  the  use  of 
the  cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  of  the 
vernacular  in  public  worship,  did  not  satisfy 
many  pious  people  who  had  accepted  the 
teachings  of  Hus.  With  the  permission  of 
Rokyzana.  the  Calixtine  leader,  and  of 
George  Podiebrad,  the  regent  of  Bohemia, 
they  withdrew  to  Lititz,  a  desolated  estate 
near  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  country,  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  own  Christian  life  by 
quiet   meetings   for  Scripture  reading   and 

f)rayer,  desiring  to  live  an  honest  Christian 
ife   apart ,  from  the  turmoils  of   the  day. 
Their  object  was  not  to  found  a  new  sect, 
but  rather  a  Christian  association.    In  1457. 
calling  themselves  "  Brethren  and  Sisters  of 
the  Law  of  Christ,"  they  adopted  a  formal 
declaration  of  principles  under  the  leadership 
of  Gregory,  the  nepnew  of  Rokyzana.    This 
title  giving  rise  to  misunderstandings,  and 
cauMng  them  to  be  regarded  bv  many  as  a  new 
monastic  order,  the  name  Unitaa  ^Fratrum, 
or  Unity  of  the  Brethren,  was  later  substi- 
tuted.   Ministered  to  in  holy  things  by  Michael 
Bradacius  and  other  like-minded  priests  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  national  church, 
they  did  not  formally  separate  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Calixtmes  until  compelled  by 
persecutions.    This   was   effected   in    1467, 
when  at  a  synod  at  Lhota,  near  Reichenau, 
three  men  were  set  apart  to  the  ministry  by 
lot.    Recognizing  the  validity  of  presbyterial 
ordination   per  se,  the  Brethren   forthwith 
had  these  three  candidates  ordained  by  the 
priests  who  were  present.    But  in  order  to 
secure  a  ministry  which  even   the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Calixiines  must  acknowl- 
edge as  valid,   Michael  Bradacius  and  two 
unnamed    priests    were   sent   to    the   Aus- 
trian Waldenses  with  a  request  for  episcopal 
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consecration.  These  Waldenses  liad  received 
the  episcopate  from  Roman  bishops  at  the 
Council  of  Basel.  Two  of  their  bishops  now 
consecrated  Michael  and  his  associates,  who 
on  their  return  reordained  the  three  who  had 
previously  received  presby terial  ordination. 

A  well-arranged  ecclesiasticfd  government 
having  been  set  in  operation  for  themselves, 
the  Brethren  soon  spread  into  every  part  of 
Bohemia.  From  the  first  their  great  object 
was  Christian  life  rather  than  theoretical  dog- 
ma, and  they  insisted  upon  personal  piety, 
and  not  mere  adherence  to  a  creed  as  a  con- 
dition of  membership.  Special  prominence 
was  gieen  to  church  discipline.  In  spite  of 
terrible  persecutions  on  the  part  of  tlie  Koman 
Catholics  and  the  Calixtloes,  who  sought  their 
extinction  by  imprisonment,  confiscation  of 
property,  decrees  of  exile,  tortures  and  death, 
through  the  ^ood  management  and  self -sacri- 
ficing zeal  of  leaders  like  Luke  of  Prague  (q.  v.) 
the  ifiiiias  made  such  rapid  progress  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  German  Reformation  it 
counted  about  400  parishes  and  had  a  mem- 
bership of  probably  200,000  souls  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  It  nad  two  flourishing  publi- 
cation offices,  at  Jungbunzlau  and  Leito- 
mischl ;  and  the  literary  activity  of  its  schol- 
ars was  such  that  out  of  the  60  works  which 
appeared  in  Bohemia  from  1500  to  1510,  not 
less  than  50  came  from  the  presses  of  the 
Unitas.  It  had  a  hymn-book.  %  catechism, 
and  a  confession  of  fadth  of  its  own. 

The  commencement  of  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment aroused  a  hearty  sympathy  among  the 
Brethren,  who  sent  several  deputations  to 
Wittenberg.  With  the  Swiss  Reformers  they 
also  corresponded.  In  either  case  mutual 
good  followed,  even  though  actual  union  was 
not  effected.  The  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Brethren  was  purged  of  the  scholasticism 
which  still  clung  to  it  in  a  measui^  ;  and  the 
Roformers  were  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  a  scriptural  discipline  and  of  union 
among  themselves.  Calvin  in  particular  de- 
rivv.>d  certain  principles  from  the  Brethren, 
which  he  introduced  into  his  owu  system  of 
discipline. 

In  1549  the  Brethren  commenced  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  Poland,  in  consequence  of 
persecutions  set  in  motion  against  them  by 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Bohemia.  Manv  who  were 
exiled  from  Bohemia  also  or^^anized  congre- 
gations in  East  Prussia.  Their  labors  among 
the  Poles  were  so  successful*  that  in  1557  the 
Polish  branch  was  formally  recognized  as  a 
province  of  the  Unity  on  an  equal  footing 
with  those  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

Though  comparative  toleration  was  enjoyed 
in  their  original  seats  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  loth  century,  and  the  charter  granted 
bv  Rudolph  II.  to  his  barons  in  1609  recog- 
nized the  Brethren  as  a  legally  acknowledged 
church,  the  time  of  peaceful  growth  was  to 
be  short.  The  *' ant i- Reformation,"  com- 
menced  by  Ferdinand  II.  after  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  came  into  his  possession,  through 
the  defeat  of  the  Protestants  on  the  White 
Mountain  near  Prague  in  1620,  practically 
swept  the  Brethren  from  the  kingdom,  together 
with  the  adherents  of  the  other  evangelical 
confessions.    Many  were  put  to  death,  thou- 


sands were  exiled,  others  were  compelled  to 
outwardly  conform  to  Romanism.  I^or  did 
the  temporary  revival  of  the  church  at  its 
new  centre,  Lissa,  in  Poland,  with  about  a 
hundred  new  parishes  in  Poland  and  Prussia 
and  Hungary,  endure  permanently.  Lissa 
was  destroyed  in  1656  in  the  war  between 
Poland  ana  Sweden.  The  Polish  parishes 
gradually  coalesced  with  those  of  the  Re- 
formed. The  governing  board  was  scattered, 
its  presiding  bishop,  Amos  Comenius  (q.v.), 
finding  a  refuge  in  Holland.  After  his  death, 
1670,  though  the  episcopate  was  maintained, 
the  scattered  congregations  were  merged  into 
those  of  other  Protestant  churches.  Yet,  in 
Moravia  especially,  a  few  families  continued 
to  secretlv  maintain  worship  after  the  manner 
of  their  forefathers,  and  hoped  against  hope 
for  a  renewal  of  their  church. 

2.  Constitution  and  Doctrine  of  the  Ancient 
Brethren. — The  Brethren  recognized  the  three 
orders  of  the  ministry.  The  deacon  instructed 
the  young,  occasionally  preached,  assisted  at 
the  communion,  but  never  administered  it, 
and  occasionally  baptized  at  the  direction  of 
a  priest.  The  priest  was  at  the  head  of  a  par- 
ish. Each  bishop  had  his  diocese,  but  all  the 
bishops  together  were  associated  in  a  council. 
This  council  was  responsible  to  the  General 
Synod,  which  convened  at  stated  periods. 
Diocesan  synods  legislated  for  local  affairs. 
In  addition  to  the  bishops,  sometimes  known 
as  seniors,  at  a  later  time  there  were  assistant 
bishops  or  eonseniors.  The  Brethren  had  no 
law  respecting  celibacy,  and  toward  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  16th  century  an  unmarried 
priest  or  bishop  became  the  exception. 

In  doctrine  a  development  c-an  be  traced  in 
the  views  of  the  Brethren.  In  many  matters 
they  stood  for  a  time  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Reformers.  Purgatory 
they  rejected  from  earliest  times,  also  the 
adoration  of  the  saints  and  Mariolatry.  In- 
deed up  to  1580  they  went  so  far  as  to  rebap- 
tize  converts  from  Romanism,  regarding  them 
as  idolaters.  From  that  date,  moreover,  they 
held  to  but  two  sacraments.  Holding  to  in- 
fant baptism,  they  introduced  confirmation 
only  in  1534,  previously  rebaptizing  their 
adult  children.  Human  explanation  of  the 
language  of  Scripture  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper  they  avoided.  Laying  special  stress 
on  noly  living  as  an  evidence  of  saving  faith, 
their  discipline  was  very  thorough  and  was 
rigorously  enforced. 

For  the  history  of  the  Ancient  Moravian 
Brethren  see  Cranz,  Ancient  History  of  the 
Brethren,  London,  1780  ;  Holmes,  History  of 
Vie  Protestant  Church  of  the  United  Brethren, 
London,  1825,  2  vols.  ;  Bost,  History  of  the 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  London, 
1848 ;  De  Schweinitz,  History  of  the  Vnitas 
Fratrum,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1885 ;  Benham, 
Life  of  Comenivs,  London,  1858 ;  Pescheck, 
Reform  and  Anti-Reform  in  Bohemia,  London, 
1845,  2  vols.  ;  Seifferth,  Church  Constitution 
of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  Lon- 
don, 1866  ;  Gindely,  OescfUdite  der  Bdhmischen 
Brueder,  Prague,  1857,  and  Quellen  tur  Ge- 
schichte  der  B.  B.,  Vienna,  1869  ;  Croeger, 
Oescfiichte  der  alten  Brttederkirefie,  Gnadau, 
1867. 
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II.  The  UfiNswKD  Moravian  B&ethben, 
1722  to  the  present  time.  Commonly  known 
a9  '*The  Moravians,"  or  *' Tlie  Moravian 
Church/'  their  own  official  designation  being 
"  UniUu  Ftatrum,"  or  "  The  United  Breth- 
ren." 

1.  Hitiory,—1xi  1722  a  few  families  of  those 
who  had  secretly  cherished  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  tied  from 
Moravia  in  search  of  some  spot  where  they 
could  enjoy  religious  liberty.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Christian  Davia,  a  carpenter, 
who  on  his  conversion  from  Komanism  had 
turned  evangelist,  they  made  their  way  to 
Berthelsdorf,  near  Zittau,  in  Saxony,  the 
domain  of  the  young  Count  Nicholas  Ludwig 
von  Zinzendorf  (q.v.),  who  offered  them  a 
refuge.  During  the  next  seven  years  about 
800  other  Brethren  from  Moravia  and  Bohe- 
mia emigrated  to  the  same  place,  leaving  their 
property  and  risking  imprisonment  or  worse 
at  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  authorities. 
They  built  a  town  called  Uermhut,  to  which 
there  gradually  flocked  awakened  persons 
from  various  parts  of  Germany.  It  was  not 
the  original  purjpose  of  Count  Zinzendorf  to 
renew  the  Moravian  Church  as  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization.  Intending  rather  to  found 
institutions  on  hU  estate  similar  to  those 
which  were  the  outcome  of  Spenerian  pietism 
at  Halle,  it  was  not  until  1727,  when  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Ratio  DimipHna  of 
Comenius,  and  a  wonderful  religious  revival 
was  experienced  by  the  colony  of  refugees, 
that  he  felt  himself  called  of  Gk>d  to  this 
work.  Accordingly,  in  1735.  through  the 
transfer  of  the  episcopate  of  the  Ancient 
Brethren  to  David  Nitschmaun,  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Renewed  Moravian  Church,  at 
Berlin  on  March  18,  b^  Daniel  £rn8t  Jablon- 
ski  (q.v.)  and  Christian  Sitkovius,  the  two 
surviving  bishops  of  the  Unitm  Fratrum, 
the  renewal  was  effected.  £ven  yet,  how- 
ever, it  was  Zinzendorf s  ruling  purpose  to 
have  rather  a  Christian  association  of  true 
believers  within  the  various  evangelical 
churches,  eedenolcB  in  ecclesia.  Only  the 
force  of  providential  circumstances  overruled 
affairs  otherwise.  To  this  day,  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  thU  unsectarian  activity 
continues. 

Even  before  the  episcopate  had  been  se- 
cured— viz.,  in  1732,  the  missionary  activity 
of  the  Brethren  commenced  with  the  sending 
of  Leonard  Dober  and  David  Nitschmann 
(q.v.)  to  the  negroes  of  St.  Thomas.  Others 
Went  to  Greenland  in  1783.  The  influence  of 
the  Brethren  began  gradually  to  extend 
throughout  the  continent— Denmark.  Livo- 
nia, Sweden,  Holland,  Switzerland.  In 
Britain  the  activity  of  the  Brethren  com- 
menced in  1738,  and  one  of  their  leaders, 
Peter  Boehler,  was  instrumental  in  the  con- 
version of  John  Wesley.  To  secure  the  need- 
ful legal  protection  for  their  work,  Spangen- 
berg  (q.  v.),  one  of  their  chief  theologians,  ob- 
tained a  license  from  Arohbishop  Potter  au- 
thorizing them  to  preach  **  as  foreign  Protes- 
tants, known  as  Moravians.^*  Hence  this 
became  the  designation  by  which  they  were 
known  in  English-speaking  countries.  Their 
movement  ran  to  a  large  extent  parallel  to 


that  of  the  Methodists,  and  they  were  very 
useful  in  the  promotion  of  vital  religion  in 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  the  West  of  England, 
Wales,  and  the  North  of  Ireland.  In  1749  par- 
liament, with  the  concurrence  of  the  bench  of 
bishops,  acknowledged  them  as  '*  an  ancient 
episcopal  church,"  and  encouraged  them  to 
settle  m  the  North  American  colonies.  Here 
they  had  endeavored  to  obtain  a  foothold  al- 
ready in  1735,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  had  es- 
tablished a  centre  of  activity  among  the  Ind- 
ians and  the  white  settlers,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
then  a  wilderness.  As  in  Britain,  a  very  ex- 
tended system  of  itineracies  was  soon  in  oper- 
ation, extending  through  seven  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  ;  and  Lad  the  old  Moravian  element 
been  allowed  to  expand  naturallv,  in  both 
Britain  and  America,  it  b  probable  that  the 
Moravians  would  have  had  a  histoiy  some- 
what akin  to  that  of  the  Methodists.  But 
Zinzendorfs  views  prevailed,  bv  which  a 
number  of  villages  were  established  at  vari- 
ous points  in  Christendom,  inhabited  solely 
by  true  and  genuine  Christians,  who  were  to 
be  little  more  than  an  example  to  the  world 
around  them,  but  who  should  devote  their 
energies  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
world,  particularly  giving  attention  to  the 
races  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  They 
also  recognized  a  providential  call  to  promoto 
the  Christian  training  of  the  young  by  their 
numerous  boarding  schools,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  £iftx)po  gave  their  energies  to  a  vast 
mission  work  by  means  of  evangelists  who 
organize  "societies"  of  spiritually  minded 
people,  without  endeavoring  to  draw  them 
away  from  the  state  church.  This  mission aiy 
activity,  known  as  the  Diaspora,  has  for  its 
field  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Russia. 
In  the  event  of  the  disestablishment  of  anv  of 
the  state  churches  of  these  lands  the  member- 
ship of  the  Moravian  church  would  be  in- 
creased many  thousands.  . 

About  the  middle  of  the  present  centurjr 
the  exclusive  system  was  abolished  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  since  then  the  church  has  extended 
considerably,  having  congregations  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  Its  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  was  founded 
in  1807,  reorganized  in  1858. 

2.  Constitution.— The  constitution  of  the 
Moravian  Church  was  thoroughly  revised  in 
1857.  The  Unitas  Fratrum  at  present  em- 
braces three  provinces,  the  Ckrman  or  Conti- 
nental European,  the  British,  and  the  Ameri- 
can. Each  prorince  is  governed  by  its  own 
provincial  synod  with  its  provincial  elders  aa 
an  executive  board,  but  forms  also  with  the 
other  two  an  organic  whole.  The  highest 
body  is  the  General  Synod,  which  meets  once 
in  ten  years,  being  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  provinces  and  of  the  missions, 
reviews  the  life,  regulates  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  and  receives  a  report  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  missions.  It  also  elects  the  high- 
est executive  board,  the  Unity's  Elders*  Con- 
ference, which  is  charged  with  the  adminia- 
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tration  of  the  missions  and  other  joint  affairs 
of  the  church.  / 

3.  The  Ministry.— As  in  the  old  Moravian 
Church,  tiiti  three  grades  of  the  ministry  exist, 
but  the  bishops  are  not  diocesan.  They  alone 
ordain,  yet  only  at  the  request  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  their  province  or  of  the  Unit  v. 
They  have  seats  officially  in  the  synods  of  the 
province  in  which  they  reside  and  in  tiiat  of 
the  unity.  Deacons,  no  less  than  presbyters, 
perf.)rm  every  ordinary  ministerial  function, 
administer  the  sacraments,  confirm,  etc.  Un- 
ordained  assistants,  as  in  the  case  of  the  An- 
cient M3raviaa  Church,  are  formally  set  apart 
as  acolytes. 

4.  Ritual  and  Umges, — The  ritual  is  liturgi- 
cal, with  full  provision  also  for  free  prayer. 
Thc^re  are  prescribed  forms  for  baptism,  con- 
firmation, the  Lord's  Supper,  ordination, 
marriage  and  burial,  and  also  for  ttie  chief 
festivaU  of  the  Christian  year,  which  are  ob- 
served. When  practicable  the  Easter  morning 
litany  is  prayed  in  the  open  air  at  the  ceme- 
tery. Love  feasts,  in  imitation  of  the  ayawat 
of  the  early  church,  are  observed.  Certain 
days  commemorating  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Moravian  Church  are  distin- 
guished by  special  services.  The  congrega- 
tions are  divided  into  **  choirs"  or  **  classes," 
on  the  basis  of  age  and  sex,  that  emphasis 
may  be  laid  on  the  special  duties  incumbent 
on  each  station  in  life,  and  that  the  members 
of  each  *'  choir"  may  annuallv  covenant  to- 
gether to  serve  the  Lord  faithfully.  Foot- 
washing  and  marriage  by  lot  were  abol- 
ished in  1818.  The  use  of  the  lot  is  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  official  machinery  of  the 
church. 

5.  Doctrine. — The  Moravian  Church  seeks 
t9  emphasize  life  before  creed.  It  therefore 
has  no  formal  creed.  Its  doctrine,  as  found 
in  the  catechism,  the  £aster  morning  litany, 
and  in  the  Synodal  Results  (1889)  embraces 
the  following  points  :  (1)  That  Scripture  is 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  (2)  the 
total  depravity  of  human  nature  ;  (8)  the  love 
of  God  the  Father  ;  (4)  the  real  Godhead  and 
the  real  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  (5)  our 
reconciliation  unto  God  and  our  justification 
before  him.  through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  (6)  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  operations  of  his  grace ;  (7)  good 
work<i  as  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit ;  (8)  the  fel- 
lowship of  believers  with  one  another  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  (9)  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  in 
glory,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  unto 
fife  or  unto  condemnation. 

6.  Foreign  Missions. — From  the  time  of  its 
renewal  the  Moravian  Church  has  been  pre- 
eminently a  missionary  church.  Unsuccess- 
ful attempts  have  been  made  in  Lapland 
(1734-35);  amon.?  the  Samoyedes  (1787-38) ; 
in  Ceylon  (1733-41) ;  Algiers  (1740) ;  Guinea, 
West  Africa  (1737-41  and  1767-70) ;  Persia 
(1747-50);  Egvrpt  (1753-83);  East  Indies 
(1759-98) ;  among  the  Calmucks  (1835-40), 
smd  in  Demerara  (1835-40),  where  a  later  at- 
tempt has  succeeded.  Tliere  are  at  present 
fluccessful  missions  in  the  following  "  Mis- 
sion Provinces"  :  Greenland  (1738) ;  Labrador 
(177U  ;  Indians  of  North  America  (1785) ; 
St.   Thomas  and  St.  Jan  (1732) ;   St.  Croix 


(1788) ;  Jamaica  (1754) ;  Antigua  (1756) ;  St. 
Kitt's  (1775) ;  Barbadoes  (1765)  ;  Tobago 
(1790,  renewed  1827) ;  Trmidad  (1890) ;  Mos- 
kito  Coast  (1848) ;  Surinam  (1785) ;  Cape  Col- 
ony (1786,  renewed  1792) ;  Kaffraria  (1828) ; 
Australia  (1849) ;  Kashmir  (1853) ;  the  lepers 
in  Jerusalem  (1867) ;  Demerara  (1878) ;  Alaska 
(1884) ;  German  Equatorial  East  Africa  (1890). 
The  annual  cost  of  these  missions  is  from 
$250,000  to  $300,000.  The  112  stations  and 
21  out  stations  are  served  by  292  missionaries 
(male  and  female),  51  native  missionaries  and 
1659  native  assistants.  There  are  86,680  com- 
municants from  among  the  heathen,  and  if 
with  them  are  reckoned  baptized  adults  not 
yet  admitted  to  the  communion,  and  the  can- 
didates for  baptism  and  applicants  for  relig- 
ious instruction,  and  the  children,  there 
is  a  total  missionary  membership  of  87,268 
souls. 

7.  The  Bohemian  Mission.— In  the  year  1869 
the  Genera]  Synod  resolved  to  commence  a 
mission  in  Bohemia  as  a  work  of  the  entire 
Unit3r.  Not  until  1880  did  it  obtain  legal 
sanction  from  the  Austrian  government ;  and 
even  now  many  hindrances  are  thrust  in  the 
way  of  the  Brethren.  There  are  now  five 
congregations  and  filials,  with  two  orphan- 
ages. 

8.  Statistics.^ 

Commanlcants.  Total. 

Qennan  Province,  aboat....       6,S0O  8,500 

British  "•  8,a00  5  400 

Amoican 11,860  18,100 

21,100  83,000 

MlaalonarfeB  and  Children..          203  600 

Bohemian  Mlaaion 260  400 

MiflBioDS 86,680  87,268 

Diaspora. 00,000 

66,888  210,168 

9.  Publications.— In  Germany,  Hermhut 
(weekly) ;  Der  Brilder-Bote  (bi-monthly) ; 
Hac^inehten  aus  der  Oemeine  (monthly) ; 
Missionsblatt  (monthly) ;  M.  B.  JUr  Kinder 
(monthly) ;  in  Switzerland,  Journal  del*  UnitS 
des  Freres  (monthly) ;  in  Holland,  Berigten 
uit  de  Heiden-  Werdd  (monthly)  ;  In  Eng- 
land, TJiC  Messenger  (monthly) ;  Periodical 
Accounts  (quarterly,  101st  year) ;  Missionary 
Reporter  (monthly) ;  American  province.  The 
Moravian  (weeklv) ;  Der  Bruderbotschafter 
(weekly) ;  The  iMtle  Missionary  (monthly)"; 
Der  Aissions  Freund  (monthly) ;  Jamaica, 
T/ie  Jamaica  Moravian  (monthly) ;  South 
Africa,  De  Bode  (monthly) ;  De  Kinder  Vriend 
(monthly) ;  Surinam,  De  Missions  Vriend 
(monthly).  In  all  the  provinces  7'he  Text- 
Book  (annually),  a  devotional  manual,  100,000 
copies  each  ^ear. 

For  the  history  of  the  Renewed  Moravian 
Church  see  Cranz,  Ancient  and  Modem  His- 
tory of  ifis  Brethren,  London,  1780  ;  Holmes, 
History  of  the  United  Brethren,  London.  1825, 
2  vols.;  The  Moravian  Manual,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  1869;  Bovet,  The  Banished  Count,  Lon- 
don, 1885 ;  Holmes,  Missions  of  tJie  United 
Brethren,  London,  1^7 ;  Cranz,  Greenland^ 
London,  1767,  2  vols.  ;  The  Moravians  in 
Jamaica,  London,  1854 ;  Loskiel,  History  of 
Indian  Missions,  London,  1794 ;  Heckewelder. 
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History  of  the  IiuHan  Miuion,  Phfladeljphia. 
1817  ;  deSchweinltz,  Life  and  Times  of  David 
Zeieberger,  Philadelphia,  1870;  Thompsou, 
Moravian  Missions,  New  York,  1882  ;  Croe- 
ger,  OesehicJUe  der  JShmeuerten  BrMerkirche, 
Gnadau,  1852-M,  8  vols.  :  Schrautenbach, 
Zinzendorf  und  die  BrUdergemeine,  Gnadau, 
1851 ;  Plftt."  Bmngelisehe  Olatibenslehre  nac\ 
Sclirift  und  EifaJirung,  Gotha,  1863  ;  Plilt. 
Zimendorfs  Theologie,  Gotha,  1869  ;  Reichel, 
T/ie  Early  History  of  tJte  Chureli  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  North  America,  Nazareth,  Pa., 
1888  ;  A.  Schultze,  Die  Missionsfelder  der  Er- 
netterten  BrUderkircAe,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1890. 

J.  Taylor  Hamilton. 

Mor'-de-cai  {little  man^  or  worshipper  of 
Mars).  A  captive  Jew  of  Saul's  family,  who 
resided  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus  (b.c.  599). 
He  was  the  cousin  and  guardian  of  Hadassah, 
whose  wonderful  history  is  related  in  the 
Book  of  Esther.  T.  W.  C. 

Mor«,  Hannah,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  Eng.,  Feb.  2,  1745 ; 
d.  at  Clifton,  also  near  Bristol,  Sept.  7,  1888. 
She  and  her  sisters  followed  their  father  in 
teaching  school  till,  inheriting  some  money, 
she  led  a  literary  life  in  London,  and  was 
much  petted  by  society.  After  writing  Percy, 
1778,  and  other  plays,  she  turned  to  moral 
and  religious  tales,  as  the  famous  Shepherd 
of  Salisbury  Plain,  and  other  improving 
works.  From  1786  she  lived  in  retirement, 
chiefly  at  Cowslip  Green  and  Barley  Wood 
(1802-28),  devoting  herself  zealously  to  the 
education  of  poor  children  and  other  philan- 
thropic labors.  Her  character  was  revered 
by  ail  classes,  and  her  writings  long  exerted 
a  wide  influence.  Among  them  are  Satred 
Dramas,  London,  1782  ;  Manners  of  tJie  Oreat, 
1788;  Beligion  of  tlie  Fashionable  World, 
1790 ;  Female  Education,  1799 ;  Character 
of  a  Young  Princess,  1805  ;  Ccelebs  in  SearcJi 
of  a  Wife,  1809 ;  Practical  Piety,  1811  ; 
Christian  Morals,  1818;  St.  Paul,  1815. 
Her  complete  works  appeared  in  11  vols., 
London,  1886,  and  a  selection  from  them  in 
9  vols.,  1847-49.  There  are  two  American 
editions  of  her  works.  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. Her  life  has  been  written  by  W. 
Roberts,  1884,  4  vols.  ;  H.  Thompson,  1888. 
and  Mrs.  R.  Smith,  1844.  F.  M.  B. 

More,  Benry,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  16—), 
F.R.S.  (1661),  Church  of  England ;  b.  at 
Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  110  m.  n.  by  w.  of 
London,  Oct.  12,  1614;  d.  at  Cambridge, 
Sept.  1.  1687.  He  was  bred  in  Calvinism,  but 
"  could  never  swallow  that  hard  doctrine." 
Going  from  Eton  to  Christ's  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  1681,  he  became  M.A.  and  tutor, 
1689.  Here  he  Joined  the  famous  band  of 
Platonists,  and  spent  his  life  In  studv  and 
contemplation,  gaining  great  repute  for  learn- 
ing and  pietv.  He  declined  all  offers  of  pre- 
ferment, including  a  deanery  and  a  bishopric, 
and  in  1675  accepted  a  prebend  at  Gloucester 
only  to  resign  it  to  another.     His  nature  was 

ioyous,  though  his  tastes  were  abstruse  and 
lis  habits  secluded.  Tulloch  calls,  him  "  the 
most  poetic  and  transcendental'*  of  his 
school.  In  later  life  he  spent  much  time  at 
Ragley,  in  Warwickshire,  the  seat  of  his 


friend  Lady  Conway,  whose  influence  is 
thought  to  have  made  him  more  mystical  and 
less  rational.  He  published  Philosophical 
Poems,  London,  1647  ;  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
1660 ;  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  1664 ;  Divine 
Dialogues,  16858,  etc.,  besides  Opera  Theologi- 
ca,  1675,  and  Opera  Philosophica,  1678.  His 
life  was  written  bv  W.  Ward.  London,  1710. 
(See  Principal  Tulloch,  Rational  Tlieologyin 
England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  it,  808- 
409.)  F.  M.  B. 

More.  Sir  Thomas,  Roman  Catholic  mar- 
tyr ;  b.  in  London,  Feb.  7,  1478 ;  executed 
in  the  Tower,  July  7,  1585.  He  was  educated 
in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton  and  at 
Oxford ;  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  1496 ; 
entered  parliament,  1508,  but  incurred  the 
wrath  of  Henry  VII.,  and  retired  from  public 
life  for  some  time ;  married,  1507,  and  re- 
sumed legal  practice  ;  won  the  favor  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Wolsey  ;  was  knighted,  1514  ;  be- 
came one  of  the  privy  council,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  embassies ;  treasurer  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 1521 ;  speaker  of  the  Commons, 
1528  ;  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
1525 ;  succeeded  Wolsey  as  lord  chancellor, 
1529,  but  resigned,  1582,  foreseeing  complica- 
tions. A  conscientious  adherent  of  the  old 
party,  he  could  not  approve  the  divorce  of 
Catharine  ncr  the  marriage  with  Anne  Bo- 
ley  n.  After  two  years  or  seclusion  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  in  April,  1584,  and 
in  1535  tried  and  condemned  with  Fisher  for 
declining  the  oath  of  supremacy.  His  char- 
acter, alike  in  private  and  public  life,  was  of 
the  highest ;  he  was  a  fnend  of  Erasmus,  an 
elegant  scholar,  and  a  man  of  genius,  ham- 
pered in  part  by  the  superstitions  of  his  age. 
His  Utopia,  Lou  vain,  1516,  is  still  famous. 
There  are  two  English  translations  from  1557 
and  1688  in  Arber's  Beptints,  London,  1859. 
His  life  was  written  by  Roper,  his  son-in-law 
(first  printed  1626,  kst  by  Singer,  1822),  and 
several  others.  F.  M.  B. 

Mo'-reh.  1.  The  plain  of  Moreh,  near 
Shechem  {Qeu.  xii.  6),  and  the  mountains  of 
Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi.  80),  was  the  halt- 
ing place  of  Abram  after  his  entrance  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xii.  6).  ^  The  hill 
of  Moreh,  situated  on  the  northern  aide  of 
the  valley  of  Jezrcel,  the  present  Jebel-ed- 
Duhv,  or  Little  Hermon,  1816  feet  over  the 
Mediterranean,  was  the  camping  ground  of 
the  Midianites  and  Amalekites  oefore  Gideon's 
attack  upon  them  (Judges  vii.  1). 

MoreL  or  MoreUl,  Jean  BaptLsta.  was 
born  in  Paris  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury ;  embraced  the  Reformation ;  sought 
refuge  at  Geneva,  and  published  in  1561,  at 
Lyons,  his  Traits  de  la  Discipline  et  Police 
ChrStienne,  in  which  he,  in  accordance  withi 
the  custom  of  the  primitive  church  during  the 
first  three  centuries,  vindicated  the  right  of 
the  whole  congregation  to  decide  by  universal 
suffrage  any  point  of  doctrine  or  discipline, 
to  elect  pastors,  elders,  deacons,  etc.  Tho 
Council  of  Pastors  of  Geneva  condenmed  tho 
book,  1568.  and  excommunicated  the  author  ; 
but  Morelli  had  left  the  city  before  he  coald 
be  given  over  to  the  secular  authorities  for 
punishment.    The  persecutions  did  not  stop» 
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however.  The  book  was  repeatedly  con- 
demQed  by  the  synods  of  Paris,  1569,  Nimes, 
1572»  etc.,  and  the  author,  who  had  obtained 
a  place  at  the  court  of  Navarre,  was  dis- 
missed on  the  instance  of  Calvin  and  Beza. 
He  died  some  years  later  an  exile  in  England. 
(See  Waddington,  Bamtu,  Paris,  1855.) 

Mo'-re-sheth  QMth(pos»e88ion  of  Oath\  a 
town  in  the  lowland  of  Judah,  the  birthplace 
of  Micah  the  prophet  (Jer.  xxvi.  18,  Micah  L 
1),  whence  he  was  called  "  the  Morashtite.'' 

T.  W.  C. 

Morgan,  Thomaii,  English  deist ;  d.  in 
Loudon,  Jan.  14,  1748.  He  was  a  Presbyte- 
rian pastor  till  1726,  then  a  physician  at  Bris- 
tol, and  finally  an  author.  His  chief  work, 
Ths  Moral  Philosopher,  London,  1787-40,  8 
vols. ,  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
'  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  would  elimi- 
nate all  Jewish  elements  from  the  gospel,  the 
ethics  and  central  character  of  which  he 
mainly  approves.  He  was  answered  after  a 
manner  in  Letter  X.  of  Leland's  Vievos  of  the 
Principal  DeisticaX  Writers,  London,  1754-56, 
2  vols.,  best  ed.,  London,  1887,  1  vol. 

F.  M.  B. 

Mo»rl'-ah  (shown  by  Jehowih),  The  hill  on 
which  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  built 
(2  Chron.  iii.  1).  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  place  where  Abraham  was  du'ected  to 
offer  Isaac  {Qten,  xxii.  2),  and  where  David 
interceded  for  his  people  at  the  threshing-floor 
of  Araunah  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  24):        T.  W.  C. 

MSrikofer,  Johann  Kaspar,  b.  at  Frauen- 
feld,  Thurgau,  Switzerland,  1709 ;  d.  at  Zu- 
rich, Oct.  17,  1877 ;  held  various  pastoral 
charges  and  published  Bilder  cifUB  dem  kirch- 
liehen  Lehen  der  Sehweitz,  Leipzig,  1864 ;  a 
life  of  Zwingli,  based  on  original  sources 
(the  best  one  yet  written),  1867-69,  2  vols.  ;  a 
life  of  Breitmger,  Zurich,  1874 ;  GtechichU 
der  evangelisehen  FlMUlinge  in  der  Schtoeitz, 
1876.  etc. 

Morison,  Jamet,  D.D.  (Adrian  College, 
Michigan,  1862 ;  University  of  Glasgow, 
18d2),  Evangelical  Union;  b.  at  Bathgate, 
Linlithgowshire.  Scotland,  Feb.  14.  1816; 
educated  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  :  at 
first  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  (1840). 
he  founded  the  Eirangelical  Union  (q.v.)  and 
since  1843  has  been  principal  and  professor 
of  New  Testament  exegesis  in  its  Hall  in 
Glasgow.  Of  special  value  are  his  commen- 
taries on  Matthew  (London,  1870,  6th  ed., 
1887)  and  Mark  (1878,  6th  ed.,  1889).  and  his 
expositions  of  the  tUrd  (1866),  sixth  (1886), 
and  ninth  (1849,  2d  ed.,  1888)  chapters  of 
Romans. 

Mormonism.  The  Book  of  Mormon  is  the 
earliest  monument  of  Mormon  history ;  it  is 
also  in  some  respects  the  most  important  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
The  study  of  Mormonism,  therefore,  properly 
commences  with  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Its 
literary  form  is  repulsive  to  the  last  degree  ; 
its  thought  is  low  and  lacking  in  interest. 
Little  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  neg- 
lected.   But  whoever  desires  to  comprehend 


the  history,  doctrines,  and  purposes  of  Mor- 
monism must  give  his  cares  first  of  all  to  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  If  he  shrinks  from  that 
ordeal  it  will  be  a  waste  of  time  and  energy 
to  touch  the  subject  at  all. 

Structure  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.^Fifteen 
separate  books  are  contained  in  the  work,  as 
follows :  I.  Nephi,  II.  Nephi,  Jacob,  Enos, 
Jarom,  Omni,  Words  of  Mormon,  Mosiali, 
Alma,  Helaman.  III.  Nephi,  IV.  Nephi,  Mor- 
mon, Ether,  Moroni. 

The  plan  of  the  work  represents  that  the 
prophet  Mormon  composed  an  abridgment  of 
the  previous  history  of  the  prophet  Nephi, 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  plates  of  Nephi. 
In  the  above  list  all  the  books,  from  I.  Nephi 
to  IV.  Nephi,  are  included  in  the  so-called 
Abridgment  of  Mormon.  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon proper,  which  stands  as  thirteenth  in  the 
list,  is  not  a  portion  of  the  Abridgment ;  it 
was  composed  as  an  independent  work  by  the 
prophet  Mormon  and  affixed  as  a  supplement 
at  the  close  of  the  Abridgment. 

The  Book  of  Ether  is  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent work  that  has  no  connection  with 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  prophet  Mormon 
was  in  no  sense  the  author  of  it,  and  it  was 
included  because  the  editor  took  a  fancy  to  its 
contents. 

The  Book  of  Moroni,  which  stands  last  in 
the  series,  was  produced  entirely  by  the  edi- 
tor, and  appended  to  the  work  for  a  special 
purpose,     it  was  an  afterthought. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon is  composed  of  three  separate  and  inde- 
pendent sections— namely,  the  first  thirteen 
books,  which  are  represented  to  be  the  work 
of  the  prophet  Mormon  ;  the  fourteenth  book, 
called  Ether,  with  which  Mormon  had  no  con- 
nection ;  and  the  fifteenth  book,  that  was  sent 
forth  by  the  editor  under  the  name  of  Moroni, 
the  surviviBg  son  of  Mormon. 

Returning  to  the  first  section,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  Abridgment  of  Mormon  is 
also  divided  into  two  sections.  The  editor 
undertook  to  rewrite  and  recast  the  whole  of 
the  Abridgment,  but  his  industrv  failed  him 
at  the  close  of  the  Book  of  Omni.  There  ho 
allowed  the  Abridcrmcnt  to  stand  pretty 
nearly  in  the  language  of  Mormon,  only  in- 
serting here  and  there  such  preachments  and 
reflections  as  suited  the  scope  of  his  enterprise. 
The  first  six  books  that  ho  liad  rewritten  wero 
given  the  special  name  of  the  small  plates, 
the  original  upon  which  the  so-called  small 
plates  were  founded  being  retained  for  future 
uses  ;  but  owing  to  circumstances  that  could 
not  be  controlled,  it  was  never  permitted  to 
see  the  light.  The  book  called  the  Words  of 
Mormon,  in  the  original  work,  stood  at  the 
beginning  as  a  sort  of  preface  to  the  entire 
Abridgment  of  Mormon  ;  but  when  the  editor 
had  rewritten  the  first  six  books  he  felt  that 
these  were  properly  his  own  performance,  and 
the  Words  of  Mormon  wero  assigned  a  posi- 
tion just  in  front  of  the  Book  of  Mo&iah.  whero 
the  Abridgment  of  Mormon  took  its  real  com- 
mencement. So  much  for  the  handiwork  of 
the  editor  who  brought  the  Book  of  Mormon 
into  the  shape  in  which  it  now  appears. 

Editor  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. — The  ques- 
tion may  now  be  raised  as  to  who  was  the 
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editor  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  That  point 
can  De  settled  in  no  other  way  than  bv  means 
of  a  critical  examination  of  the  aoctrinal 
contents  of  the  work.  This  examination 
would  require  much  time  and  space,  and 
here  is  not  the  place  to  prosecute  it ;  nothing 
but  results  can  be  submitted.  The  first  point 
that  is  claimed  to  be  established  is  that  the 
editor  wasa  diWne  of  the  Disciple  persuasion. 
In  its  theological  positions  and  coloring  the 
Book  of  Mormon  is  a  volume  of  Disciple 
theology,  by  which,  however,  is  not  meant 
that  the  Disciples  ever  taught  or  practised 
polygamy,  or  any  of  the  errors  commonly  as- 
fiociated  with  Mormonism.  That  conclusion  is 
capable  of  demonstration  beycid  any  reason- 
able question.  Let  notice  also  be  taken  of 
the  fact  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  bears  traces 
of  two  several  redactions.  It  contains  in  the 
first  redaction  that  type  of  doctrine  which  the 
Disciples  held  and  proclaimed  prior  to  Nov. 
18.  1827,  when  they  had  not  yet  formally 
embraced  what  is  commonly  considered  to  be 
the  tenet  of  baptismal  remission,  a  term,  it 
should  be  remarked,  repudiated  by  the  Dis- 
ciples. It  also  contains  the  type  of  doctrine 
which  the  Disciples  have  been  defending  since 
Nov.  18,  1827,  under  the  name  of  the  ancient 
gospel,  of  which  the  tenet  of  so-called  baptis- 
mal remission  is  a  leadiuf^  feature.  All 
authorities  agree  that  >tr.  Smith  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  work  on  Sept.  22, 1827,  a  period 
of  nearly  two  months  before  the  Disciples 
concluded  to  embrace  this  tenet.  The  editor 
felt  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  would  be  sadly 
incomplete— would  fail  to  accomplish  the 
purpjse  for  which  he  had  bestowed  bis  labor 
upon  it — if  this  notion  were  not  included. 
Accordingly  he  found  moans  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Smith,  and.  regaining  possession  of 
certain  portions  of  the  manuscript,  to  Insert 
the  new  item. 

Purpose  of  the  Eiitor  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. — The  Disciples  were  continually  mak- 
ing the  boast  that  they  and  they  alone  spoke 
where  the  Scriptures  spoke,  and  kept  silent 
where  the  Scriptures  are  silent.  The  editor 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  deeply  impressed 
by  that  sentiment.  ^»  was  not  even  content 
with  the  extravagances  of  the  Disciples :  he 
longed  to  make  the  boast  true  of  them  that 
where  the  Scriptures  spoke  they  always  spoke, 
and  felt  convinced  that  the  so-called  Current 
Reformation  would  be  a  failure  unless  its  ad- 
vocates would  consent  to  adopt  also  the  an- 
cient order  of  tlungs,  touching  such  items  as 
the  gift  of  speaking  in  unknown  tongues,  of 
working  miracles,  communing  with  angels, 
the  gift  of  inspiration  and  of  revelation.  His 
design  was  to  bring  the  people  with  whom  he 
was  associated  to  adopt  these  changes,  and  sc 
to  fulfil  the  assertions  that  they  enjoyed  so 
much  to  repeat  with  reference  to  their  merits 
as  strict  constructionists. 

A  Limitation  of  the  Editor  of  the  Book  of 
Jl/brf7?0».— Notwithstanding  his  almost  insane 
devotion  to  false  literalism,  the  editor  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  was  unwilling  to  speak 
where  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  speak  in 
relation  to  polygamy.  He  introduced  into 
the  work  special  injunctions  that  the  faithful, 
who  should  receive  it  as  a  divine  revelation, 
must  abstain  from  polygamy. 


Mr,  Sidney  IHgdon. — The  above  specSlflca- 
tions,  which  may  all  be  clearly  demonstrated 
out  of  the  Bcok  of  Mormon,  point  to  the  Mr. 
Sidney  Rigdon  (q.v.)  as  the  theological  editor 
of  the  book.  Rigdon  was  the  only  Disciple  ? 
minister  who  vip^orously  and  continuously  de-  j 
manded  that  his  brethren  should  adopt  the  * 
additional  points  that  have  been  indicated. 
He  was  also  the  Mormon  leader  who  reso-  , 
lutely  opposed  polygamy  when  Mr.  Smith 
received  bis  famous  revelation  in  1848.  Hh 
opposition  drove  him  from  the  counsels  and 
fellowship  of  that  portion  of  the  Saints 
which  remained  faithful  to  Smith  and  his 
measures.  That  Rigdon  was  a  Disciple  min- 
ister for  a  short  time  is  conceded  by  the 
Disciples  themselves,  and  that  he  was  a  conr 
vert  from  Baptist  views,  havinj^  been  a  Bap- 
tist minister  i>reviouslv,  explains  his  seal  in 
propagating  his  new  views  as  he  understood 
them. 

Bpavlding  and  the  Manuecript  Found. — 
Whatever  may  be  true  In  relation  to  Solo- 
mon Spaulding,  the  conclusion  is  inexpugna- 
ble that  Mr.  Rigdon  had  in  his  possession  the 
manuscript  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  before  it 
was  delivered  to  Joseph  Smith.  To  suppose 
that  Joseph  Smith,  whose  antecedents  were 
Mcthodistic,  and  who  at  this  period  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  Disciples  or  their  senti- 
ments, could  have  given  the  work  the  special 
theological  coloring  that  it  displays,  would 
have  b«en  unreasonable.  Though  none  of  the 
actors  in  the  Mormon  drama  has  chosen  to  re- 
veal the  secret  of  Mr.  Rigdon 's  initiative,  the 
Book  of  Mormon  points  to  him  on  almost 
every  page.  Its  testimony  cannot  be  con- 
cealed or  denied. 

Nevertheless  a  measure  of  truth  may  be 
conceded  to  the'stories  that  are  reported  con- 
cerning Spaulding.  Criticism  must  allow 
that  blunders  are  found  in  those  stories,  and 
that  thev  cannot  be  accepted  in  all  their  de- 
tails. For  example,  it  is  incorrect  to  affirm 
that  Spaulding  wrote  only  one  Manuscript 
Found  ;  that  was  likely  a  generic  title  for  all 
his  literary  effusions.  The  first  writing  that  he 
produced  under  that  title  Is  believed  to  be  the 
document  that  several  years  since  was  recov- 
ered in  Honolulu.  The  second  of  his  Manu- 
scripts Found  is  suspected  to  have  been  the 
Book  of  Ether,  and  the  third  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  continued 
to  drivel  a  Manuscript  Found  even  after 
he  had  quitted  Pittsburg  and  retired  to 
Amity,  Pa.,  where  his  death  befell  in  the 
year  1816. 

It  is  also  a  fable  which  represents  that  Mr. 
Rigdon  was  ever  a  printer  in  Pittsburg. 
Most  probably  he  obtained  the  Manuscript  , 
Found  from  the  printing  office  of  Butler  A  | 
Lambdin  upon  the  occasion  of  their  failure 
in  business,  a  number  of  years  after  Spaulding 
had  deposited  it  with  Patterson  «fe  Lambdin, 
who  had  been  their  predecessors.  He  may  have 
purchased  it  for  a  mere  trifle  at  their  enforced 
sale,  or  it  may  have  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Lambdin,  who  would  be  pleased  to  get  rid  of 
a  bundle  of  useless  rubbish.  Most  of  the 
stories  that  have  been  put  forth  in  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Spauldinff,  widow  of  Solomon  Spaul- 
ding, are  unworthy  of  credence.  This  good 
lady  knew  almost  nothing  concerning    the 
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literary  occupatioDS  of  her  worthless  hus- 
band, and  was  hardly  prepared  to  be  a  wit- 
ness in  the  case.  Especially  the  statement  that 
appeared  orer  her  signature  on  April  1,  1840, 
was  improperly  obtained,  and  she  was  not 
fairly  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Joseph  Smith. — Taking  our  stand  upon 
the  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Rigdon  was 
its  editor,  it  may  be  inquired  by  what  proc- 
ess his  attention  was  tirst  directed  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith  as  a  suitable  agent  to  bring 
the  work  before  the  public.  Here,  it  must 
be  conceded,  the  investigator  fs  much  at  a 
loss.  No  record  has  been  ke{>t  of  the  pe- 
culiar fortune  by  which  a  minister  of  relig- 
ion, residing  at  the  moment  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  could  have  had  his  thoughts  first  drawn 
to  a  smart  Yankee  lad  of  eighteen  years,  who 
resided  at  Manchester,  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  New  York.  Happily  this  question  is 
not  of  much  con8e(j[uencc  ;  nobody  can  doubt 
the  fact  that  he  did  find  him.  The  first  in- 
ter eie^  of  the  pair  appears  to  have  occurred  on 
Sept.  21, 1823,  when  Sidney  must  have  shown 
himself  at  the  humble  home  of  Joseph  and 
passed  a  night  with  him.  In  subsequent 
years  Mr.  Smith  liked  to  adopt  a  pictorial 
method  in  accordance  with  which  Sidney  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  angel.  His  mother, 
however,  in  a  contemporary  utterance,  gave 
a  description  of  the  pretenUed  angel  that 
would  fit  the  figure  of  Mr.  Higdon  very  well. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  Mormon  history  this 
angel  was  represented  to  be  the  angel  Nephi, 
but  upon  subsequent  consideration  his  name 
was  changed  to  3Ioroni.  That  would  agree 
well  enough  with  the  fact  that  Rigdon  in  his 
own  person  as  editor  had  added  the  Book 
of  Moroni  at  the  close  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. 

Mr.  Rigdon  had  no  idea  of  committing  such 
a  precious  treasure  and  such  an  important  en- 
terprise to  the  providence  of  a  lad  of  eighteen 
years.  Joseph  was  as  yet  too  young  and  too 
giddy  to  receive  tlie  golden  plates,  but  he 
nursed  bim  assiduously  for  four  years.  It  is 
conceivable  that  upon  every  return  of  Sept. 
23  down  to  the  year  1827,  he  went  to  New 
York  to  confer  with  him  ;  at  any  rate,  Smith 
annually  made  a  demonstration  at  the  Hill 
Cumorah  when  the  day  relumed.  He  was 
justlv  suspicious  of  him,  especially  in  view  of 
the  lact  that  Mr.  Smith  had  become  a  trifle 
addicted  to  strong  drink.  Evidences  are  not 
wanting  of  a  purpose  to  obtain  a  partner  for 
Smith,  80  that  the  one  migbt  watch  over  and 
assist  the  other.  Finally,  on  Jan.  18,  1827, 
Mr.  Smith  eloped  and  was  married  to  Miss 
Emma  Hale.  All  thoughts  of  a  different 
partner  were  now  dismissed,  and  Sidney  re- 
solved at  the  next  anniversary  to  proceed 
with  his  project  and  deliver  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon to  his  colaborer. 

Much  preparation  was  made  for  tlie  day. 
Word  had  been  conveyed  to  Joseph  Stowel 
and  Joseph  Knight,  two  silly  old  gentlemen 
whom  Smith  had  brought  under  his  power  in 
the  course  of  one  of  his  money-digging  excur- 
sions in  Pennsylvania,  and  these  worthies  had 
traversed  the  entire  breadth  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  hopes  of  getting  a  sight  and  a 


share  of  the  coveted  gold  of  the  wonderful 
plates.  The  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
had  also  been  stirred  to  excitement  by  wild 
stories  that  Joseph  had  put  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Rigdon  kept  his  tryst  and  fulfilled  hia 
promise.  After  retaining  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon for  at  least  four  years,  during  which  at 
odd  times  he  had  been  employed  in  the  task 
of  impressing  on  it  a  s)rstem  of  theology  as 
much  as  possible  in  keeping  with  the  echeme 
of  the  Disciples,  the  time  was  felt  to  be  ripe 
to  entrust  it  to  one  who  had  undertaken  to 
get  it  published.  The  requirement  that  it 
should  be  copied  before  it  was  exhibited  to 
the  printer  was  a  severe  one,  but  it  was  felt 
to  be  necessary.  The  sheets  were  possibly 
yellow  with  age,  but  no  printer  in  the  land 
would  concede  that  they  were  made  of  gold. 
It  was  indispensable  that  they  should  not  be 
examined.  Besides  it  was  conceivable  that 
in  case  they  were  widely  circulated  some  per- 
son might  examine  them  who  should  recog- 
nize the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Rigdon. 

At  first  Mr.  Smith  expected  to  do  the  work 
of  copying  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  story 
was  given  out  that  the  characters  of  the  orig- 
inal would  be  translated  for  him  by  the  in- 
spiration of  God  bestowed  upon  a  child  that 
he  anticipated  would  shortly  be  bom  to  him. 
When  the  period  arrived  it  was  found  tbat 
the  child  was  still-born.  His  faith  was 
greatly  tried  by  that  disaster,  and  he  was 
seriously  meditating  the  proprietv  of  washing 
his  hands  of  the  business  ;  but  the  entreaties 
of  his  friends,  notably  of  Mr.  Martin  Harris, 
availed  to  hold  him  to  the  course  that  had 
been  marked  out. 

Martin  Harris,  Amanuensis. — In  order  to 
help  forward  the  cause,  this  gentleman  con- 
sented to  become  the  amanuensis  of  Smith 
while  he  i^ould  translate  from  the  plates. 
That  was  a  ticklish  affair.  Martin  wanted 
the  gold  more  than  he  wanted  the  wisdom  of 
the  plates,  and  it  must  have  been  difficult  to 

{nevent  him  from  getting  a  sight  of  the  faded 
eaves  of  the  original ;  but  by  the  aid  of  a 
blanket  that  was  stretched  between  them,  it 
was  possible  for  the  two  to  work  together. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Smith  would  retire  to  an  up- 
per room  and  dictate  to  Mr.  Harris  down  the 
stairway.  The  connection  between  Smith 
and  Harris  was  of  brief  duration.  Harris  got 
permission  to  carry  away  with  him  his  copy 
of  the  Book  of  Lehi,  and  during  his  absence 
it  was  taken  from  him.    This  catastrophe 

Eroduoed  a  strong  sensation,  and  appears  to 
ave  occasioned  a  fresh  visit  from  Mr.  Rig- 
don. Martin  Harris  lost  the  confidence  of 
Smith,  and  his  connection  with  the  business 
was  temporarily  interrupted.  The  loss  of  t>io 
copy  was  especially  regretted,  because  Joseph 
would  seem  to  have  mserted  some  views  of 
his  own  at  various  points,  and  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  remember  where  he  had  done 
this,  nor  could  he  reproduce  the  exact  words. 
That  difficulty  was  later  surmounted  by  alter- 
ing the  name  of  the  book  that  had  been  lost. 
In  Rigdon 's  manuscript  it  bore  the  title  of  the 
Book  of  Lehi ;  in  the  present  Book  of  Mor- 
mon it  bears  the  title  of  I.  Nephi.  By  that 
process  Smith  was  easily  able  to  checKmate 
the  project  of  those  who  expected  to  embar- 
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rass  him.  Nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of 
the  pages  that  were  lost  by  Harris. 

Oliver  Oouodery,  Amanitensui. — Something 
more  than  a  year  after  this  accident  Mr. 
Cowdery  came  to  do  service  for  Smith  in 
the  character  of  amanuensis,  and  the  work 
was  pushed  forward  rapidly.  Durin?  the  early 
progress  of  it  Mr.  Rigdon  reappeared  with  the 
new  gospel,  which  the  Disciples  meanwhile  had 
begun  to  proclaim  in  Ohio  and  other  places. 
This  was  now  duly  inserted  in  the  form  of  a 
second  redaction,  and  on  May  15,  1820,  under 
the  designation  of  John  the  Baptist,  Rigdon 
commanded  them  to  immerse  each  the  other, 
after  the  Disciple  fashion  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  ordained  them  to  the  Aaronic 
priesthood.  The  terms  of  that  ordination 
formula  could  have  been  given  by  none  but  a 
Disciple,  and  such  are  the  special  features  of 
them  that  no  Disciple  but  Mr.  Rigdon  could 
have  given  them.  The  designation  John  the 
Baptist  was  subsequently  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Rigdon  by  Joseph,  who  had  forgotten  how 
openly  he  was  by  that  selection  revealing  the 
secrets  he  tried  so  hard  to  keep.  The  myste- 
rious John  the  Baptist,  reported  to  be  an 
angel  who  ordained  Smith  and  Cowdery  on 
May  15,  1829,  could  have  been  no  other  than 
the  John  the  Baptist  whom  Joseph  hailed  In 
the  person  of  Sidney  Rigdon,  in  the  month 
of  Dec.,  1830.  The  two  displayed  the  same 
Disciple  gospel ;  they  had  the  same  Scripture 
name  ;  they  must  have  been  one  and  the  same 
person.  It  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Rigdon 
to  conceal  his  individuality ;  and  Joseph 
Smith,  who  was  a  shrewder  and  abler  man, 
has  likewise  shed  a  clear  light  upon  it. 

Relations  of  Bigdon  and  Smith. — The  re- 
lations that  they^  occupied  at  this  early  period 
were  those  of  principal  and  subordinate.  Mr. 
Rigdon  had  elaborated  the  doctrine  of  Mor- 
monism  from  the  teachings  of  the  Disciples  ; 
he  had  also  conceived  the  entire  scheme  which 
it  was  proposed  to  carry  into  execution.  But 
he  was  not  prepared  for  the  exceptional 
strength  and  vigor  that  were  displayed  by  his 
colal^rer.  Joseph  was  pre-eminently  a  man 
of  affairs  and  a  leader  of  men  ;  Sidney  was 
notablv  defective  in  both  those  departments. 
Therefore  it  was  not  many  months  before 
Joseph  was  recognized  as  principal  and  Sid- 
ney as  subordinate.  This  defeat  was  largely 
promoted  by  the  cowardice  of  Sidney.  In- 
stead of  promptly  going  over  to  New  York 
and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, he  timidly  remained  at  his  home  in 
Ohio,  playing  the  r6le  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
his  exertions  to  prepare  the  Disciple  public 
and  other  people  for  the  new  revelation.  On 
one  occasion  he  covertly  sounded  Mr.  Camp- 
bell himself  to  see  how  he  might  be  disposed 
toward  it.  Every  month  from  May,  1880,  to 
Dec,  1831,  Smith  was  expecting  Rigdon  to 
come  to  Manchester  and  remove  him  and  the 
infant  church  to  Kirtland,  O.  Rigdon  was 
afraid  to  put  it  to  the  touch  ;  he  could  not 
feel  sure  of  the  church  over  which  he  pre- 
sided at  Kirtland.  Finally  he  had  to  resort 
to  the  degrading  expedient  of  causing  Parley 
P.  Pratt  and  Oliver  Cowdery  to  be  sent  over 
from  Mr.  Smith  to  baptize  himself  and  his 
family  and  to  convert  the  Kirtland  commu- 


nity to  the  new  faith.  After  that  shameful 
surrender  the  world  had  no  doubt  that  he  had 
descended  from  his  former  pedestal ;  hence- 
forth it  was  always  clearly  understood  that 
Smith  was  principal  and  that  Rigdon  was 
subordinate  in  the  Mormon  movement ;  nay, 
it  has  often  been  insisted  that  Smith  con- 
ceived and  began  the  movement. 

Organization  of  the  Mormon  Church, — 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  the  church  was  organized.  Though 
Joseph  was  a  prophet  his  memory  was  defec- 
tive. In  his  accounts  of  that  event  he  asserted 
tliat  the  organization  took  place  at  the  house 
of  Peter  Whitmer,  in  Fayette  Township, 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  The  first  edition  of 
the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  demon- 
strates that  the  church  was  organized  in  Man- 
chester Township,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 
The  place  of  its  organization  was  likely  the 
hired  house  of  Hyrum  Sniith.  Why  Hyrum 
Smith  should  have  consented  to  surrender 
that  honor  to  Whitmer  is  a  question  that  may 
be  debated  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Man- 
chester Township  was  the  place  of  organiza- 
tion. A  small  circle  about  Manchester,  the 
Whitmers  and  some  of  their  family  connec- 
tions in  Favette,  and  slllj  old  Joseph  Knight, 
of  Colesville,  together  with  his  family,  entered 
speedily  into  the  organization.  Happily  for 
him  foolish  old  Joseph  Stowel  escaped  the 
snare  of  the  fowler.  While  this  was  going 
forward  Mr.  Smith  was  in  daily  expectation 
of  the  moment  when  Sidney  should  give  the 
word  for  him  to  come  to  Ohio.  Evidences 
can  be  found  to  show  that  Rigdon  had  made 
arrangements  for  his  colleague,  who  was  now 
rising  into  notice  as  a  prophet,  to  enter  the 
arena  at  the  session  of  Mahoning  Association, 
at  Austintown,  O.,  in  Aug.,  1^,  where  he 
would  confront  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  in 
person.  A  passage  at  arms  between  these 
two  brilliant  masters  would  have  been  of  the 
highest  interest,  but  at  the  last  moment  Sid- 
ney's courage  failed  him,  and  he  surrendered 
the  project.  It  must  have  been  distasteful  to 
his  feelings  to  perceive  how  much  Joseph  was 
getting  the  start  of  him,  but  he  was  not  bold 
enough  to  take  an  open  stand. 

The  PropfieVs  Hegira. — Joseph  was  very 
desirous  of  other  fields  and  new  pastures. 
Shortly  after  his  baptism  Rigdon  made 
a  journey  to  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  and  com- 

f)1cted  arrangements  for  the  removal  to  Kirt- 
and.  In  the  closing  dajs  of  Jan.,  1881,  the 
little  town  got  its  first  sight  of  the  man  for 
whom  Mr.  Rigdon  had  been  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  number  of  months.  His  entrance, 
which  had  been  preceded  several  days  by  the 
return  of  Sidney,  w^as  highly  successful. 

Second  Sacred  Book  of  Mormonism. — Dur- 
ing the  sojourn  of  Rigdon  in  New  York 
the  now  happily  united  couple  began  to  pre- 
pare the  second  of  the  sacred  books  of  Mormon- 
ism.  This  was  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  most 
Important  feature  in  connection  with  it  was 
the  Swedenborgian  sentiments  that  were  in- 
lected  into  the  earliest  chapters  of  CJenesis. 
Which  of  them  was  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Swedenborgian  element?  It 
is  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer  that  inquiry. 
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Possibly  Joseph  was  the  leading  spirit.  At 
any  rate  he  subsequently  made  distinct  use 
of  Swedenborgian  ideas  in  the  revelation  in 
favor  of  polygamy  and  in  many  other  places, 
while  ftigdon  is  believed  to  have  embraced 
no  opportunity  to  bring  them  forward.  Per- 
haps he  had  no  firm  hold  upon  them.  The 
translation  that  was  begun  in  New  York  was 
completed  some  months  later  at  Kirtland  ; 
but  It  was  many  years  before  the  new  Bible 
was  permitted  to  appear  in  print. 

I'he  Kirtland  A-rtorf.— Abundant  success 
was  bestowed  upon  the  new  sect  at  Kirtland  ; 
the  labor  of  preparation  which  Rigdon  had  so 
earnestly  performed  among  his  Disciple  breth- 
ren on  the  Western  Reserve  began  to  produce 
fruit.  Multitudes  of  them  acknowledged  that 
Hormonism  was  more  complete  and  more 
thorouffh-going  than  the  faith  they  had 
formerly  embraced,  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
going  over  to  the  standard  of  their  admired 
and  beloved  friend.  By  consequence  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Mormons  at  Kirtland  were 
peaceful  in  comparison  with  those  they  en- 
countered at  other  times  and  places.  Yet  op- 
position was  not  lacking  ;  in  fact,  so  much  of 
it  came  to  view  that  it  was  speedily  {lerceived 
tkey  could  enjoy  no  abiding  home  at  Kirt- 
land. In  June,  1881,  the  prophet  and  his 
loading  supporters  set  out  on  a  journey  to 
Missouri,  where  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
the  city  of  Zion.  It  was  hoped  that  here  they 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  enemies.  The 
land  of  Zion  was  formally  dedicated  and  con- 
secrated by  the  prayers  of  Rigdon  on  Aug.  2. 

The  hopes  of  the  faithful  were  shortly 
dashed.  It  was  not  long  before  they  encoun- 
tered far  more  serious  and  resolute  opposition 
in  Missouri  than  had  befallen  them  in  Ohio. 
The  most  serious  act  of  violence  that  thev  had 
to  complain  of  in  Ohio  was  performed  by  a 
mob  at  Hiram,  who  administered  a  coat  of 
tar  and  feathers  both  to  Rigdon  and  Smith, 
with  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from 
capturing  that  important  centre  for  the  new 
church.  In  Missouri  they  were  threatened 
by  armed  and  organized  bands  of  marauders. 

The  Proplut  Tumt  Warrior, — The  cries  of 
outraged  believers  in  Missouri  at  length  be- 
came so  urgent  that  Smith  resolved  to  make 
resort  to  force.  In  the  month  of  May,  1884. 
he  quitted  Kirtland  with  a  band  of  armed 
followers,  which  was  swelled  almost  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  before  his  arrival  at 
the  scene  of  hostilities.  His  courage  was 
largely  tempered  with  discretion.  When  ho 
was  made  aware  of  the  numbers  and  deter- 
mination of  his  adversaries,  he  found  it  ad- 
visable to  patch  up  a  peace  and  submit  as 
quietly  as  he  could  to  the  inevitable.  The 
church  had  been  driven  out  of  Jackson 
County,  but  the  people  of  Clay  County,  with 
a  magnanimity  which  was  later  found  to  be 
misplaoed,  had  offered  them  shelter.  Joseph 
was  unable  to  right  the  wrongs  of  his  ad- 
herents or  restore  them  to  their  homes  and 
possessions.  The  theocratic  idea  which  these 
people,  iifSane  with  the  suggestions  of  false 
literalism,  had  deduced  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  live 
on  Iterms  of  amity  with  their  neighbors. 
That  idea  has  been  the  bane  of  Mormonism 


from  the  beginning.  In  a  sliort  while  a 
crestfallen  prophet  Found  himself  leading  the 
crestfallen  hosts  of  the  Lord  back  to  their 
place  in  Ohio. 

Name  of  the  Church. — Its  earliest  style  and 
title  was  the  Church  of  Christ.  That  has 
always  been  one  of  the  favorite  names  of  the 
Disciples  for  their  church.  It  was  doubtless 
bestowed  upon  the  Mormons  by  Mr.  Rigdon, 
as  a  legacy  of  his  former  training  in  Disciple 
theology.  The  visitor  to  Kirtland  may  still 
read  it  in  bold  characters  on  the  fa9ade  of  the 
temple  which  was  erected  there :  it  is  like- 
wise found  in  numbers  of  the  revelations  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Smith  between  1830  and  1834. 
When  the  camp  of  Ziou  was  on  the  verge  of 
setting  forward  to  do  exploits  against  the 
Gentiles  of  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  a  meeting 
was  called,  in  which  an  addition  was  proposed 
and  carried.  From  May  8.  1834,  until  tho 
latter  portion  of  the  year  1887  the  cfflcial  des- 
ignation was  the  Church  of  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints.  This  addition  was  also  the  work 
of  Mr.  Rigdon,  founded  upon  what  he  con- 
sidered a  specially  happy  conceit  which  ho 
broujTht  forward  in  his  Lectures  on  Failh, 
that  had  recently  been  received  with  much 
distinction  in  the  new  temple.  Christians  of 
the  apostolic  age  were  declared  to  be  Former- 
Day  Saints.  The  Mormons,  who  claimed  the 
merit  of  restoring  primitive  Christianity,  were 
designated  Latter-Day  Saints.  The  altera- 
tion supplied  a  convenient  name  for  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  body.  They  were 
weary  of  being  styled  Mormons.  Especially 
they  wished  to  keep  that  name  in  the  back- 
ground during  the  perils  of  their  march  to 
Missouri,  and  to  be  able  to  inform  all  curious 
inquirers  that  they  were  Saints,  and  not  Mor- 
mons. 

In  1887  there  was  a  formidable  schism  from 
the  church,  led  by  Mr.  David  Whitmer,  one 
of  the  three  first  witnesses  to  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  This  new  party  claimed  that  they 
were  the  true  Church  of  Christ  of  Latter- Day 
Saints.  In  order  to  checkmate  them  Joseph 
began  to  call  his  followers  the  Church  of 
JesuB  Christ,  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  and  that* 
has  continued  to  be  the  omcial  title  down  to 
the  present  time. 

Third  Sacred  Book  of  Mormonism, — The 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  is  the  third 
sacred  book  of  the  Mormon  Church.  Orig- 
inally its  title  was  A  Book  of  Commandments, 
but  that  designation,  appearing  a  trifle  too  im- 
perious, the  name  was  altered  to  Covenants 
and  Commandments.  When  Sidney  Rigdon 
pronounced  his  Lectures  on  Faith,  these  were 
allowed  a  place  at  the  beginning,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Doctrine  oi  the  Saints,  and  the 
work  now  passes  under  the  name  of  Doctrine 
and  Covenants.  Efforts  are  made  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  Lectures  on  Faith  were  com- 
posed by  Rigdon,  it  beine  unpleasant  to  con- 
cede that  one  who  later  fell  away  should  bo 
so  much  honored.  The  Covenants  and  Com- 
mandments are  the  revelations  that  were  be- 
stowed upon  Joseph.  It  is  a  curious  and  en- 
tertaining study  to  watch  the  progress  of 
development  as  exhibit^  in  them,  and  to  ob- 
serve how  continuously  Sidney,  who  was  a 
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Disciple  in  his  theological  preferences,  strug- 
gled with  Joseph,  who  was  a  Methodist,  with 
a  tincture  of  Swedenborgian  belief.  For 
example,  the  doctrine  of  adult  baptism  was 
conceded  to  Sidney's  unalterable  convictions  ; 
but  Joseph  was  careful  to  provide  that  all 
children  should  be  brought  to  baptism  at 
their  eighth  year,  which  he  was  pfeased  to 
consider  the  age  of  accountability.  The  work 
of  developing  the  hierarchy  in  its  various  or- 
ders attracted  a  large  amount  of  study,  but 
in  general  the  notions  of  Rigdon  are  believed 
to  have  prevailed.  He  was  the  first,  and  so 
far  has  been  almost  the  only  theological 
architect  of  the  Mormon  scheme. 

Tlu  Missouri  Period,— The  earliest  settle- 
ment of  Mormons  in  this  state  took  place  in 
the  year  1831,  and  it  was  intended  that  here 
should  ultimately  be  the  centre  of  the  church. 
But  so  much  prosperity  was  bestowed  at 
Eirtland  that  the  leaders  did  not  find  it  indis- 
pensable to  quit  their  work  in  Ohio  until  the 
year  1838.  When  Joseph  and  Sidney  arrived 
in  the  West  they  found  that  the  Samts  who 
had  been  given  a  home  in  Clay  County,  after 
their  expulsion  from  Jackson,  had  now  been 
compelled  to  remove  to  Caldwell.  Their 
numoers  had  become  so  considerable  that  the 
ruling  minds  considered  it  would  be  possible 
for  them  now  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
civil  government,  and  in  the  end  drive  all 
Gentiles  from  Missouri.  Accordingly,  on 
July  4,  Mr.  Rigdon  found  occasion  in  an  ad- 
dress«  that  was  widely  published,  to  declare 
the  new  policy  and  to  proclaim  a  war  of  ex- 
termination in  case  the  brethren  suffered  any 
further  interruption.  The  governor  and  other 
officials  of  the  state  of  Missouri  took  up  the 
ffa^e  of  battle.  Hostilities  broke  out  in  the 
following  month,  but  in  general  a  more  clem- 
ent policy  prevailed.  The  affair  at  Haun's 
Hill,  on  Oct.  80,  was  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  governor's  orders  for  extermination 
were  formally  executed.  The  continence  of 
the  Missouri  people  in  this  conflict  deserves 
commendation ;  they  were  content  to  expel 
the  Mormons  from  the  limits  of  the  state. 

2hd  Illinois  Period, — It  is  more  than  possi- 
ble that  the  Saints  would  have  gone  to  Iowa 
or  to  Nebraska  or  Kansas  for  refuge  but  for 
the  ill-considered  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
Illinois.  By  that  means,  instead  of  journey- 
ing north  or  still  farther  west,  the  Mormons 
were  enabled  to  return  toward  the  east.  At 
Nauvoo,  on  the  Mississippi,  a  splendid  city 
was  founded.  The  theocracy  had  been  tem- 
porarily humbled  by  its  experiences  in  Mis- 
souri, but  its  ever-arrogant  spirit  was  speedily 
revived.  It  obtained  the  balance  of  political 
power  in  Illinois,  and  even  affected  to  enter 
national  politics.  On  May  17,  1844,  a  na- 
tional convention  assembled  at  Nauvoo,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  twenty-seven 
states,  and  nominated  Joseph  Smith  for  Presi- 
dent and  Sidney  Rigdon  for  Vice-President 
of  the  (Jnited  States.  The  theocracy  had 
learned  from  their  sorrows  in  Missouri  to  ab- 
stain from  proclaiming  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion, but  it  was  still  evident  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  submit  to  any  kind  of  civil  author- 
ity. The  people  of  Illinois  in  their  turn  were 
fioon  thoroughly  arouaed.    On  June  27,  1844, 


Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum  were 
killed  by  a  mob,  which  attacked  the  Jail  at 
Carthage,  111.  Shortly  afterward  the  Mor* 
mons  were  expelled  from  the  state. 

Sidney's  Conflict  with  Brigkam  Young. — 
After  the  death  of  Joseph,  Mr.  Rigdon  was 
the  natural  leader  of  the  church,  and  be 
aspired  to  the  position.  But  the  issue  about 
polygamy,  that  had  been  assuming  more  and 
more  formidable  proportions  since  the  year 
1831,  had  lately  been  decided  by  a  formal 
revelation  of  Joseph  in  favor  of  it.  The 
great  body  of  the  faithful  followed  the 
prophet,  and  Mr.  Rigdon  found  himself  in  a 
hopeless  minority.  Even  if  Joseph  had  lived 
a  formal  breach  must  shortly  have  occurred. 
Mr.  Toung  had  taken  the  side  of  Smith,  and 
was  olresdy  in  the  practice  of  polygamy  ;  his 
success  was  therefore  a  foregone  condurioD. 

Utah  Period. — The  Saints  might  have  jour- 
neyed westward  as  early  as  1880  but  for  the  too 
enusive  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Illinois. 
Now  that  their  new  friends  had  turned  against 
them,  there  was  no  other  direction  in  which 
they  might  turn,  and  plunging  into  the  desert, 
they  found  a  home  near  the  banks  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  The  wonders  of  this  march 
have  been  a  favorite  theme  of  historians, 
whether  they  were  friendly  or  unfriendly  to 
the  Saints.  The  first  company  of  Mormons 
arrived  at  the  site  of  Salt  Lake  City  on  July 
28,  1847 ;  Brigham  Young  arrived  in  person 
on  the  following  day.  The  wisdom,  de- 
cision, and  energy  of  Young  have  been  justly 
praised  ;  he  possessed  many  shining  qualities 
of  leadership.  His  people,  having  been  the 
first  to  make  a  permanent  settlement  in  tlte 
far  West,  enjoyed  advantages  in  many  ways. 
The  industry  of  the  Mormons  can  always  be 
counted  upon.  The  strict  discipline  and  su- 
pervision under  which  they  live  can  hardly 
fail  to  secure  that  result.  But  though  the 
conditions  were  more  favorable  than  liave 
been  enjoyed  by  the  settlers  of  any  other 
Western  state,  the  progress  of  Utah  has  not 
kept  pace  with  lust  expectations.  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Coloraao,  and  other  communities  had 
much  later  and  more  feeble  beginnings,  and 
yet  they  are  believed  to  have  outstripped 
Utah  in  the  race  of  prosperity.  No  psans 
have  been  sung  in  honor  or  the  sacrifices  and 

Srivations  of  the  pioneer  inhabitants  of  other 
istricts  ;  yet  their  successes  have  been  more 
marked.  It  is  believed  that  government  by  a 
theocracy  is  less  favorable  to  pisogress  and 
prosperity  than  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  Utah  the  Mormons  felt  that  they 
were  out  of  reach  and  might  erect  a  theocracy 
to  their  liking  ;  but  the  result  of  the  conflict 
with  Mexico  soon  placed  them  once  more  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Owing  to  the  immense  distances  which  then 
lay  between  them  and  the  settled  portions  of 
the  country,  the  theocracy  had  almost  unlim- 
ited range,  and  their  arrogance  rose,  as  usual, 
with  the  occasion.  In  1858  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  a  military  force,  under  Col- 
onel Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  to  overawe  them. 
Civil  war  having  intervened  shortly  afterward 
this  pressure  was  withdrawn  ;  but  so  decided 
was  the  disloyalty  of  the  Mormons,  that  in 
May,  1862,  it  was  decided  to  station  a  military 
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force  near  the  citj  in  order  to  maintain  any 
semblance  of  authority.  Since  the  completion 
of  the  Pacific  Kjiilroad,  in  1809,  the  relations 
between  Utah  aud  the  rest  of  the  country 
hav'e  been  gradually  becoming  closer.  The 
theocracy  has  modified  its  tone,  and  In  almost 
every  one  of  (tie  numerous  collisions  it  has 
been  compelled  to  submit  to  constituted  au- 
thority. The  accession  of  Gentiks  in  recent 
years  to  the  population  of  Utah  seems  to  have 
contributed  much  to  rescue  the  territory  from 
threatened  stagnation. 

On  Aug.  29,  1877,  occurred  the  death  of 
Brigham  Young.  The  expectations  that  were 
iridely  entertained  to  the  effect  that  the  Mor- 
mon movement  would  then  go  to  pieces  were 
unauthorized  by  anything  in  Mormon  his- 
tory. Following  the  precedent  that  had  been 
established  on  the  death  of  Joseph  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  defeating  the  aspirations  of 
Mr.  Rigaon,  the  Twelve  Apostles  came  for- 
ward to  govern  the  church  during  the  inter- 
regnum, which  lasted  for  three  years ;  in 
Oct.,  1830,  John  Taylor  was  chosen  to  the 

Presidency.  George  Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph 
'.  Smith  were  selected  to  be  his  councillors. 
These  selections  indicated  that  the  power  of 
Joseph  Smith  was  still  supreme  in  the  com- 
munity. At  the  death  of  President  Taylor 
the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  Wilford  Woodruff, 
was  chosen  to  the  presidency.  The  first  three 
occupants  of  the  presidential  dignity  were  all 
of  Methodist  antecedents  ;  Mr.  Woodruff  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  before  his  conversion  to  Mormon 
tenets.  At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  their 
conference,  in  Oct.,  1890,  Mr.  Woodruff  pro- 
fessed to  have  received  a  revelation  command- 
inz  the  faithful  to  abstain  from  polygamy, 
which  is,  perhaps,  at  present  the  most  promi- 
nent manifestation  of  the  disposition  of  the 
theocracy  to  resist  all  kind  of  civil  control. 
If  the  Saints  have  yielded  at  that  point,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  their  inherently  disloyal 
spirit  has  at  last  been  crushed.  The  lesson  of 
Mormon  history  is  that  no  theocracy  will  be 
suffered  by  our  countrymen. 

Mormon  PropagandMm, — The  marvels  of 
Mormon  propagandism  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. The  false  literalism  of  the  church 
nas  displayed  the  courage  of  its  convictions 
at  this  point  more  remarkably  than  at  any 
other.  The  Saviour's  injunction  that  the 
disciples  should  go  forth  without  scrip  or 
purse  was  for  many  years  observed  to  tl^e 
letter.  Mindful  of  Isew  Testament  examples, 
the  missionaries  almost  always  travelled  in 
pairs,  and  either  borrowed  the  money  to  meet 
expenses,  or  worked  or  begged  their  way. 
There  is  scarcely  a  comer  of  the  earth  where 
thev  have  not  been  seen.  In  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  in  British  India,  Cey'lon,  British 
Guiana,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the 
West  Indies,  Canada,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  Malta,  Gibraltar.  In  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Scandinavia, 
Iceland,  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  Mexico.  Chili, 
China  and  oiam,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
the  Society  Islands,  and  in  Jerusalem  the 
courageous  preachers  of  the  "ancient  gos- 
pel "  nave  appeared  in  the  depths  of  evangeli- 
cal poverty  and  in  the  heights  of  religious  en- 


thusiasm. Likewise  they  are  familiar  with 
every  city  and  almost  every  hamlet  of  our 
own  country. 

A  Protestant  Cancer, — The  results  of  Mor- 
mon missions  have  demonstrated  that  little 
can  be  accomplished  by  them  except  in  Prot- 
estant countries.  Faithful  and  persistent  ex- 
ertions have  been  made  in  Ireland,  France, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  but  in  every  instance  they 
have  been  marked  by  ridiculous  failure.  The 
Mormon  missionary  makes  his  appeal  to  the 
letter  of  the  Scriptures.  In  Catholic  coun- 
tries the  people  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
letter  of  the  bcriptures,  and  the  means  of  ob- 
taining access  to  the  Word  of  God  are  not 
abundant.  By  consequence  it  is  not  easy  to 
reach  Catholic  believers  ;  the  propagandist  la 
generally  referred  to  the  priest,  who  takes 
measures  to  guard  his  flock  against  the  ene- 
mies of  their  peace. 

The  above  circumstances  teach  an  impres- 
sive lesson.  Much  has  been  said  to  the  effect 
that  Mormon  converts  have  made  their  way 
to  Utah  largely  in  the  hope  of  improving 
their  temporal  condition.  If  that  were  a  cor- 
rect statement  the  accessions  from  Catholic 
countries  would  be  as  numerous  as  from 
others.  In  point  of  fact,  the  missionaries  have 
never  been  able  to  make  an  impression  upon 
France  or  Austria.  The  Catholic  peasantry 
of  Ireland  could  not  be  seduced  even  amid 
the  horrors  of  a  famine  that  almost  cruslied 
them  in  1848.  It  is  plain  that  Mormon  im- 
migration is  supporteid  by  intense  religious 
conviction  and  religious  ener^.  This  is  dis- 
played as  much  by  the  struggles  and  sacrifices 
of  the  penniless  missionaries  as  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  adherents  have  come  from 
regions  where  Protestant  faith  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant. 

Still  it  may  be  conceded  that  many  who 
make  the  journey  to  America  have  some  ex- 
pectation of  relief  from  the  oppressions  of  an 
unhappy  situation.  That  fact  seems  to  be 
demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  that  nearly 
all  of  the  converts  belong  to  the  lower  orders 
of  society ;  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
rare  occurrence  when  a  person  in  the  better 
walks  of  life  is  induced  to  attach  himself  to 
the  church. 

The  official  publication  in  the  year  1862  of 
Joseph's  revelation  in  favor  of  polygamy  was 
a  severe  blow  to  Mormon  missions  in  Europe. 
They  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  it.  Possibly  a  degree  of  improvement  may 
be  observed  when  the  recent  counter  revela- 
tion of  President  Woodruff  shall  be  pro- 
claimed. 

Meatures  Against  PolygamfL  —  In  July, 
1862,  the  first  law  was  enacted  by  Conmsa 
against  this  practice.  Efforts  were  made  to 
bring  Brigham  Young  and  other  offenders  to 
Justice  under  its  provisions,  but  they  con- 
trived to  escape.  In  June,  1874,  the  Poland 
BQl  became  a  law,  but  only  a  single  person, 
Geor&;c  Beynolda,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
Tfcted  under  it.  The  legal  proceedings  in  his 
case  were  protracted  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
by  which  It  became  clear  that  another  enact- 
ment must  be  provided.  In  March,  1882,  the 
Edmunds  Bill  was  passed,  and  since  that  date 
the  courts  have  displayed  considerable  ef- 
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flcieDcy.  At  times  it  was  feared  that  the 
frictioQ  between  the  theocracy  and  the  gov- 
ernment would  result  in  open  violence,  but 
through  the  conservative  action  of  the  various 
offlcials  that  catastrophe  has  been  happily 
averted.  The  Utah  problem,  which  has  so 
often  threatened  the  peace  and  honor  of  the 
country,  is  now  in  process  of  peaceful  solu- 
tion. The  theocracy  have  at  last  come  to 
perceive  that  it  is  indispensable  for  them  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  constituted  authority,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  in  process  of  time  it  will 
be  safe  to  admit  Utah  to  a  place  among  the 
sisterhood  of  states.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
for  all  concerned,  however,  if  that  action 
should  be  taken  before  the  Gentile  party  shall 
ha^e  obtained  imdisputed  control  of  the  i>oli- 
tics  and  business  of  the  territory. 

Statistics,— The  census  of  1880  showed 
that  the  population  of  Utah  Territory  was 
148.963.  of  these,  120,288  were  Mormons  ; 
6983  were  Apostate  Mormons  ;  820  Josephite 
Mormons;  doubtful,  1716;  Gentiles,  14,156. 
Since  that  date  the  Gentiles  have  made  so 
much  progress  as  to  have  gained  control  of 
the  government  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  fig- 
ures of  the  census  of  1890  are  not  yet  accessi- 
ble, but  the  Governor  of  Utah  is  authority 
for  the  opinion  that  the  proportion  between 
Mormon  and  Gentile  voters  in  the  Territory  is 
as  7  to  4. 

LrrERATURB. — No  '  adequate  bibliography 
of  Mormonism  has  yet  been  published.  The 
best  is  found  in  the  History  of  Utah,  by  Hu- 
bert Howe  Bancroft,  San  Francisco,  1890, 
pp.  XX  -xlvii.  Next  to  this,  and  supplying 
some  striking  defects  in  it,  is  Bibliotheca  acal- 
lawagiana :  Catalogue  of  a  Matchless  Collec- 
tion of  Books,  Pamphlets,  Autographs,  Pic- 
tures, etc.,  Rjlating  to  Mormonism  and  the 
Mormons.  The  ten  years'  gatherings  of 
Charles  L.  Woodward,  who,  enjoying  supe- 
rior facilities  for  their  acquisition,  has  never 
let  slip  an  opportunity — vmether  at  public  or 
private  sale— of  adding  to  their  number.  To 
be  sold  at  Vendue,  Monday,  Jan.  19,  1880,  by 
Messrs.  Bangs  &  Co.,  Nos.  739-41  Broadway, 
New  York. 

The  following  selection  is  aopcnded  :  Book 
of  Morinon  (many  different  editions ;  Orson 
Pratt's,  Salt  Lake  City,  1881,  is  the  best) ; 
Tlie  Holy  Scripture,  Translated  and  Corrected 
by  tihe  SpirU  of  Retelation,  Piano,  111.,  1867  ; 
Biokof  Doctrine  and  Covenants  (Orson  Pratt's, 
Salt  Lake  City.  1880,  edition  the  best) ;  Pearl 
of  Great  Price,  Salt  Lake,  1878. 
.  The  above  are  known  as  the  sacred  books 
of  Mormonism. 

A  few  works  by  (}entlle  writers :  E.  D. 
Howa,  Mormonism  Unveiled,  Painesville,  0., 
1834-41  (easily  maintains  pre-eminence) ; 
Qliarles  Mackay,  Tlie  Mormons  or  Latter-Day 
Saints,  London.  1851 ;  Daniel  P.  Kidder, 
Mormonism  and  tlie  Mormons,  New  York, 
1842 ;  B.  G.  Ferris,  Utafi  and  tTis  Mormons, 
New  York,  1854;  Henry  Caswall,  TJu 
Prophet  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  London, 
1848  ;  John  A.  Clark,  Gleanings  by  the  Way, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1842  ;  J.  W. 
Gunnison,  The  Mormons,  or  Latter-Day  Saints, 
PhLladelpliia,  1852 ;  Robert  Patterson,  Who 
Wrote  the  Book  of  Mormon  f    Philadelphia, 


1882  ;  R.  P.  Burton,  Ths  City  of  the  Saints, 
New  York,  1862 ;  Remy  and  Brenchley,  A 
Journey  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  London, 
1861,  2  vols.;  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse,  Rocky 
Mountain  Saints,  New  York,  1878  (Stenhouse 
was  an  apostate) ;  J.  B.  Turner,  Mormonism 
in  all  Ayes,  New  York,  1842.  [Recent  worka 
are,  Thomas  Gregg,  The  Prophet  of  Ptil- 
myra.  Mormonism,  tvith  a  Complete  BRstorv 
of  the  Mormon  Era,  New  York,  1890  ;  M.  W. 
MontgomeiT,  The  Mormon  Delusion:  its 
Hisicry,  Doctrines,  and  Outlook  in  Utah, 
Boston  and  Chicago,  1890 ;  W.  H.  ^Thomas, 
Mormon  Saints,  London,  1^.] 

Important  books  by  Mormon  authors : 
E.  W.  TuUidge,  Life  of  Joseph  the  Prophet, 
Piano,  111.,  1880  ;  John  Taylor,  Three  Nights' 
Discussion  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Liverpool, 
1850 ;  Lucy  Smith,  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Joseph  Smith,  Liverpool,  1858  (thL<i  work  Is 
now  published  at  Piano,  Dl.) ;  E.  W.  Tul- 
lidge.  Life  of  Brigham  Young,  New  York, 
1876  ;  Autotnography  of  Parley  P.  Pratt,  New- 
York,  1874 ;  John  u.  Lee,  Mormonism  Un- 
veiled, St.  Louis,  1877 ;  I'imes  and  Seasons^ 
newspaper,  Nauvoo,  111.,  1840-46  ;  Millennial 
Star,  newspaper,  Manchester,  1841,  Liver- 
pool, 1842-04,  Liverpool  and  London.  1855 
to  present  time ;  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Voice  of 
Warning,  London,  1871 ;  Richards  and  Little, 
Compendium  of  Doctrines,  Salt  Lake,  1874 ; 
Orson  Spencer,  Most  Prominent  Doctrines, 
Salt  Lake,  1874 ;  Orson  Pratt's  works.  Salt 
Lake,  1884  ;  W.  H.  Whitsitt,  Life  of  Sidney 
rUgdon,  1891  (in  which  will  be  found  the 
proof  of  the  statements  made  above  about 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  etc.). 

William  H.  Whitsitt. 

Momay,  Philippe  de,  Seigneur  dnPlenia- 
Marly,  b.  at  Buhv,  Normandy,  France, 
Nov.  5,  1549  ;  d.  at  La  Forfit-sur-fevre,  Nov. 
11,  1682.  He  descended  from  a  rich,  distin- 
guished, and  devout  noble  family.  As 
his  mother  leaned  toward  the  Reformation, 
she  gave  him  a  Protestant  tutor,  and  when 
the  father  died,  in  1559,  mother  and  son 
publicly  embraced  the  Reformed  faith.  Phil- 
ippe received  a  very  careful  education,  trav- 
elled and  studied  much,  and  his  very  first 
publications  brought  him  in  connection  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Admiral  Coligny. 
He  was  in  Paris  during  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  Aug.  24, 1572,  and  barely  es- 
caped with  his  life.  He  fled  to  England,  and 
led  for  several  vears  a  wandering  life,  though, 
always  engaged,  with  pen  and  with  sword,  in 
the  defence  of  French  Protestantism.  His 
friendship  with  Henry  IV.  brought  him  back 
to  France,  and  in  1589  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Saumur,  which  he  transformed  into 
a  very  strong  fortress  and  made  the  seat  of 
a  flourishing  Protestant  academy.  When 
Henrv  IV.  turned  Roman  Catholic,  from  po- 
litical reasons,  the  friendship  between  him 
and  Momay  grew  cold,  but  the  latter  con- 
tinued to  be  the  champion  of  the  French 
Protestants  in  the  council  chamber  and  on  the 
battlefield.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer, 
but  there  is  no  Collected  ediuon  of  his  works. 
Translated  into  English  are,  A  Notable  Trea- 
tise on  the  Church,  London,  1579 ;  A  Worke 
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wnoeming  the  Trunesse  of  the  Ohri$tian  Be- 
Ugion,  4th  ed.,  1617  ;  A  Ohriatian  and  Godly 
View  of  lAfs  and  Ikaih,  1596.  and  another 
translation,  1600  ;  Fowre  Book*  of  tlie  Institu- 
tion, Vie,  and  Boeirine  of  tho  Holy  Sacrament 
ef  the  Euehatiet,  1600.  (See  Memoires  ei 
ChrrMpondanee  de  Du  Pieuie-Momay,  Parig, 
1824.)  C.  P. 

Morone  (mo-ro-nee),  Gloyannl,  b.  at  Milan, 
Jan.  25,  1509 ;  d.  in  Rome,  Dec.  1.  1580 ; 
studied  at  Pavia ;  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Modena  In  1586  ;  made  a  cardinal  in  1542,  and 
f  reqaently  employed  in  diplomatical  minions 
by  the  popes.  In  1557  he  was  imprisoned  by 
the  Inquisition  and  accused  of  heresy,  and 
althouji^h  he  was  acquitted  in  1559  and  re- 
stored to  all  his  dignities,  he  held  views  oon- 
ceminff  justification  by  faith,  the  worship  of 
the  saints,  etc.,  which  were  very  far  from 
being  orthodox.  (See  Frick  in  Schelhorn's 
A^nan.  Litt,,  xii.,  and  Milnch,  Vermiich. 
HiUor,  Sohriften,  ii.) 

Monrls,  John  Oottlieb,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Penn- 
sylvania College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1839, 
1875),  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  York,  Pa.,  Nov.  14, 
1803 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  Theoloncal 
Seminary,  1826 ;  became  pastor  of  the  First 
£azlUh  Lutheran  Church,  Baltimore.  1827. 
and  librarian  of  the  Peabody  Institute  in 
Baltimore.  1860.  He  published  a  translation 
of  Bretschneider's  To  Home  and  Back  Again^ 
Philadelphia,  1881,  and  of  KAstlin's  Lather's 
Life,  1882  ;  Fifty  Tears  in  the  Lutheran  Min- 
istry, Baltimore,  1878,  etc. 

*  Morris.  Tbomas  Asbury,  D,D.  (McKen 
dree  College,  1841),  Methodist  Episcopal 
bishop ;  b.  near  Charlestown,  Va.,  April  28, 
1794;  d.  at  Springfield,  O.,  Sept.  2,  1874. 
He  was  electea  bishop.  1836,  and  was  senior 
bishop  for  sixteen  years.  He  published  Jfis- 
CiUany,  New  York,  1837 ;  Sketches  of  West- 
ern Methodienh,  Cincinnati,  1852 ;  Church 
PolUy,  1859.  (See  life  by  J.  F.  Marhiy,  Cin- 
cmnati,  1875.) 

Morrison,  Robert,  D.D.  (Glasgow,  1817), 
F.IiS.  (1825),  Chinese  missionary;  b.  at 
Marpeth,  15  m.  n.  of  Newcastle,  Jan.  5,  1782  ; 
d.  in  Canton,  Aug.  1, 1834.  After  an  appren- 
ticeship at  last- making  he  studied  at  Hoxton 
and  Gosport,  1803-6,  and  was  sent  by  the 
London  Missionarv  Society  to  Canton,  1807. 
Here  he  prepared  a  Chinese  grammar  and 
Testament,  1814 ;  a  View  of  China,  1817 ;  a 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  1819,  and  Of 
partg  of  the  Prayer-Book,  1821.  His  Chinese 
Dictionary  was  published,  1821,  by  the  East 
India  Company,  at  a  cost  of  £15,000.  In 
1830  he  founded  at  Malacca  an  An^lo-Chinese 
college ;  transferred  1845  to  Hon*?  Kong.  He 
was  in  England  1824-26,  and  in  1830  wel- 
comed the  first  American  missionaries  to 
China.  His  memoirs,  b  v  his  widow,  appeared 
in  2  vols.,  London;  1839;  see  Wells  Will- 
iams, in  Ijines  of  Leaders  of  the  Church  Uni- 
tersal,  Philadelphia,  1879  (pp.  819-37). 

F.  M.B. 

Mortmain  (from  the  French,  moH,  "  dead," 
and  main,  "  hand  '*),  a  technical  term  in  law 
denoting  such  a  disposition  of  real  estate  by  a 
oorponite  body  as  withdraws  it  entirely  from 


circulation.  At  one  Ume  the  Roman  CaUiolic 
Church  owned  more  than  one  third  of  all  reid 
estate  in  England,  and  the  dangers  to  the 
economical  state  of  the  country  created  there- 
by, caused  the  first  mortmain  statutes  to  be  in- 
troduced in  Magna  Charta. 

Morse,  Jedldiah,  D.D.  (University  of 
Edinburgh,  1795),  (IJongregatioualist ;  b.  at 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  Aug.  23, 1761  ;  d.  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  June  9,  1826.  He  graduated 
at  Yale,  1783 ;  was  pastor  in  Charlestown. 
Mass.,  1787-1820.  His  epithet,  "Father  of 
American  Geography,"  came  from  his  being 
the  first  one  in  America  to  issue  a  geography 
{Geography  Made  Easy,  New  Haren,  1784) ; 
subsequentlv  American  Geography,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  1789 ;  The  American  Gazetteer, 
London,  1789  ;  Elements  of  Geography,  1797. 
He  labored  zealously  against  LFnitarlanism, 
on  behalf  of  the  Inaians,  and  in  the  interests 
of  Andoeer  Theological  Seminary.  He  pub- 
lished Annals  of  the  American  Betolvtion, 
Hartford,  1824,  and  (with  Rev.  Elijah  Har- 
ris) A  Compendious  History  of  New  England, 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  1804.  His  son  was  S.  F. 
B.  Morse  (1791-1872),  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  magnetic  tclegtaph. 

Morton,  John.  b.  at  Bere,  Dorsetshire, 
Eng.,  in  1410 ;  d.  at  Knoll.  Kent,  in  1500 ; 
was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1486, 
and  created  a  cardinal  hi  1498.  (See  Will- 
iams, Lhes  of  the  English  Cardinals,  London, 
1862,  2  vols.) 

Morton,  Thomas,  b.  at  York,  Eng.,  March 
20.  1564  ;  d.  at  Easton  Mandit,  Northampton- 
shire, Sept.  22,  1659  ;  was  made  chaplain  to 
James  I.  in  1606,  bishop  of  Chester  in  1615, 
of  Lichfield  in  1618,  and  of  Durham  in  1682, 
but  was  deposed  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
episcopate  and  lived  thence  in  retirement. 
He  published  a  number  of  writings  in  English 
and  Latin  against  the  Church  oi  Home,  and 
his  life  has  been  written  by  John  Barwick, 
1660,  and  by  Richard  Boddily  and  John  Nay- 
lor,  1669. 

Mortuary,  a  technical  term  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical law  oi  England  and  Scotland,  denoting 
the  gift  which  the  parishioner  offered  to  ^e 
priest  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  family.  It 
was  also  called  a  "  corpse- present,"  because  it 
was  generally  introduced  Into  the  church  to- 
gether with  the  corpse.  In  Scotland  the 
priest  claimed  as  *'  corpse-present"  a  cow  and 
the  clothes  of  the  death-bea,  and  the  first  who 
preachpd  against  that  claim,  Forret.  vicar  of 
Dollar,  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  Edinburgh 
for  heresy,  1589.  In  England  Henry  VIII. 
enacted  that  mortuaries  should  be  paid  not  in 
kind  but  in  money  and  after  a  fixed  scale. 

Morns,  Thomas.    See  More,  Sir  Thomas. 

Moses,  Mosaism.  The  name  of  the  great 
lawgiver  was  derived  by  the  Hebrews  from 
MASHA,  to  draw,  but  Josephus  traces  it  to  two 
Egyptian  words,  ho,  water,  and  use,  saved, 
both  referring  It  to  his  rescue  from  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  His  life  is  divided  into  three 
periods,  each  of  forty  vears  (Acts  vii,  23.  80, 
36).    The  first  extends  nrom  his  infancy,  when» 
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by  the  **  faith'*  of  his  pious  parenU  (Heb.  xi. 
28),  he  was  first  hid,  and  then  exposed  in  the 
NUe,  where  he  was  found  and  rescued  and 
adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  to  his  flight 
to  Midian.  During  this  penod  he  lived  at  the 
Egyptian  court,  and  was  trained  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt  and  became  mighty  in  his 
words  and  works  (Acts  vii.  22).  He  could 
have  had  no  better  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
learning  requisite  for  his  subsequent  career. 
The  second  period  was  from  his  flight  to  his 
return  to  Egypt  (Acts  vii.  80),  and  tne  whole 
time  was  spent  in  Midian.  Here  he  married 
Zipporah,  daughter  of  the  wise  and  pious 
Jethro,  and  beoeune  familiar  with  life  m  the 
desert.  Cut  off  from  books,  he  enjoyed  a 
time  of  meditation  and  self  •discipline,  and  be- 
came still  further  equipped  for  his  life  work. 
At  the  close  of  the  period  he  saw  the  brilliant 
theophany  of  the  Angel-Jehovah  in  the  burn- 
ing bush,  and  received  the  commission  to  de- 
liver his  people  from  thdr  galling  bondage. 
The  third  section  of  his  career  extended  from 
the  Exodus  to  his  death  on  Mt.  Nebo.  and 
during  this  the  ripe  fruitage  of  his  long  course 
of  preparation  was  seen  in  the  way  in  which 
he  led  Israel  to  the  borders  of  the  promised 
land.  He  was  the  constant  medium  of  the 
divine  communications.  Bv  him  the  law, 
civil,  ceremonial,  and  moral,  was  set  forth. 
He  ordered  the  march  of  the  nation.    He  ad- 

i'usted  all  difficult  questions  as  they  arose. 
)espite  the  sedition  of  some  and  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  manv,  he  carried  the  people 
through  the  error  m  the  wilderness,  and  then, 
his  eye  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated, 
he  closed  his  life  alone  with  Gkxi  (Deut. 
xxxi^.  5),  and  to  this  day  no  man  knoweth 
his  sepulchre.  Once  again,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  he  appeared  on  the  earth,  and 
on  the  Mt.  of  Transfiguration  (Luke  ix.  81), 
was  admitted  to  commune  with  the  Saviour 
on  the  most  glorious  of  themes,  the  death  he 
should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 

Personally  Moses  was  a  man  of  courage, 
fidelity,  meekness,  and  disinterestedness. 
Once  he  gave  way  to  impatience  (Num.  xx. 
11,  12),  and  suffered  for  it  severely,  but  in 
general  he  was  a  pattern  of  faith,  humility, 
and  forbearance,  wise  in  counsel  and  prompt 
in  action,  full  of  zeal  for  God  and  love  for  his 
fellows.  The  books  which  bear  his  name  indi- 
cate his  literary  skill,  and  such  productions 
as  the  Song  at  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.),  the  Song 
on  the  border  of  Canaan  (Deut.  xxxii.),  the 
Prophetic  Blessing  upon  the  tribes  (Deut. 
xxxiii.),  and  the  90th  Psalm  bear  testimony 
to  the  greatness  of  his  poetical  ability. 

The  institutions  he  established  breathe  a 
spirit  of  freedom,  purity.  Justice,  and  hu- 
manitv  elsewhere  unknown.  They  moulded 
the  character  of  the  Hebrews,  and  trans- 
formed them  from  a  race  of  slaves  into  an  in- 
dependent nation,  which  endured  for  ages 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  and  com- 
plete disclosure  of  Qod's  will  to  man.  They 
were  temporary  in  their  nature,  pointing  for- 
ward to  the  precious  substance  oi  which  they 
were  the  shadow,  but  during  the  long  period 
before  the  **  Prophet  like  unto  Moses  was 
raised  up,  they  kept  alive  a  peculiar  people, 
and  were  a  constant  rebuke  to  the  debasing 


polytheism  and  idolatry  that  prevailed  evezy- 
where  else.  No  more  illustrious  personage 
has  appeared  in  Jewish  or  any  other  annals, 
none  that  can  be  put  even  for  a  moment  in. 
such  comparison  with  the  Son  of  GkKl,  as 
we  read  in  the  fourth  gospel,  *'  The  law  was 
given  through  Moses ;  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ"  (John  i.  17).  (See  G. 
Rawlinson,  Life  and  Timet  ofjfaeee,  London 
and  New  York,  1887 ;  cf .  arts,  on  the  several 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.)  T.  W.  C. 

BCoses  OhomiMiaiB,  an  Armenian  writer 
of  note,  b.  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century  in  Chornl,  in  the  province  Taron, 
Armenia ;  a  pupU  of  the  translators  of  the 
Armenian  Bible,  Sahak  and  Mesrob,  who  was 
early  sent  for  education  to  Alexandria, 
whence  he  returned  via  Rome  and  Athens  to 
Armeida.  He  became  bishop  of  Bagrevand, 
fied  during  the  troubles  with  Persia  in  460-70, 
and  in  his  retirement  wrote  a  large  number  of 
works,  as  well  as  made  many  translations. 
His  principal  work  preserved  to  us  is  his 
SUtorjf  of  Armenia  from  the  Earliest  Timet  fa 
441  A.D,,  which  is  much  marred  by  evident 
falsifications  ;  edited  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  Whiston,  London,  1780;  French  trans, 
by  V.  Langlois,  Paris,  1867  (hi  ffietariene 
ancient  de  VArmenU,  ii.,  47-176).  P.  H.  F. 

Mosheim  (mos-hime),  Johann  Xiorens  ▼oii» 
D.D.  (Kiel  [?],  1728),  b.  at  Lttbeck,  Oct.  9. 
1698  ;  d.  at  G^ttingen,  Sept.  9.  1755 ;  studied 
at  Kiel,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  HelmstSdt  in  1728,  and  at  GOttingen 
in  1747.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
theologians  the  Lutheran  Church  has  pro- 
duced. His  Inttitutionet  ISttoria  EceUti- 
atticat,  Helmstadt,  1737-41.  2  vols.,  2d  ed., 
1755,  1  vol.,  was  translated  into  English  by 
Maclaine,  London,  1764,  but  best  by  Mur- 
dock,  Inttitutet  of  Eedetiaetieal  Hittory,  New 
York.  1882,  8  vols.,  best  ed.  by  W.  Slubbs, 
London,  1868 ;  his  De  rebut  vhrittianorun^ 
ante  Conttantinum  Magnum^  Helmstttdt, 
1758  ;  by  Murdock,  Commentariet,  New  York. 
2  vols.,  1852,  n.e.,  1854.  He  also  wrote  a 
8ittenlehre  der  Hett.  Sehrift,  HelmstHdt,  1785- 
53,  5  vols.,  etc. 

Mosque  (Arabic,  matfid),  the  Mohammedan 
place  of  worship.  It  has  a  dome,  a  court 
with  fountain,  and  a  minaret  or  tower,  from 
which  the  muezzin  sounds  the  call  to  prayer. 
The  only  decorations  are  passages  from  the 
Koran.  The  most  celebrated  mosques  are  at 
Medina,  enclosing  that  first  built  by  Mo- 
hammed ;  at  Mecca,  enclosing  the  KaiEibah  ; 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople ;  that  of  Omar 
at  Jerusalem  ;  that  of  Shah  Jehan  at  Delhi  ; 
those  of  Mehemet  All  and  £1  Azhar  at  Cairo., 
and  those  at  Hebron  and  Damascus. 

F.  M.  B. 

Mount  Bolyoke   Female   Seminary,  at 

South  Hadley,  Mass.,  was  founded  in  i887 
by  Mary  Ijyon  (q.v.).  The  object  was  and 
is  to  give  young  women  a  solid  education,  at 
the  most  moderate  expense,  and  with  special 
reference  to  moral  and  religious  traming. 
The  buildings,  by  successive  additions,  now 
accommodate  8(K)  students,  who  do  the 
housework,  each  giving  it  about   an  hour 
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daily.  Over  2000  have  been  graduated,  and 
many  sent  to  mission  fields.  F.  M.  B. 

.  Momrniag.  The  Hebrews  at  the  death  of 
friends  and  relatives  made  striking  demon- 
strations of  grief,  such  as  weeping  aloud, 
r?nding  garments,  smiting  the  breaftt,  lying 
on  the  ground,  guing  barefoot,  plucking  out 
or  cutting  the  hair  and  the  beard.  The  time 
of  mourning  was  commonlv  seven  days,  but 
was  lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. That  for  Moses  and  Aaron  was 
thirty  days,  and  for  Jacob  seventy.  Women 
were  often  liired  to  weep  and  wail  (Jer.  ix. 
17,  Matt.  ix.  28),  a  custom  which  continues 
to  our  own  time.  Some  of  these  forms  are 
the  appropriate  language  of  grief,  others 
savor  of  extravagance ;  but  they  were  not 
enjoined,  but  merely  established  customs. 
Christianity  admits  of  mourning,  but  forbids 
us  to  sorrow  as  the  rest  who  have  no  hope 
(2  Thess.  iv.  13).  T.  W.  C. 

Movable  FesUvals  of  the  Christian  Church 
are  those  which,  like  £aster,  do  not  fall  on 
the  same  day  of  the  year,  but  depend  upon 
other  circumstances,  while  those  which,  like 
Christmas,  always  fall  on  the  same  day  of 
the  year,  are  called  immovable  festivals. 

Momambio  Z«itargy,  The,  was  the  national 
liturgy  of  the  Spanish  Church  till  the  12th 
Century,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  Roman. 
Cardinal  Ximenes  had  it  restored  and  re- 

Kinted,  and  it  is  now  employed  in  Tol^o. 
I  date  and  origin  are  entirely  unknown. 
There  is  a  great  resemblance  between  it  and 
the  Galilean  Liturgy,  and  thev  may  have  had 
a  conmion  origin,  or  one  be  the  parent  of  the 
other.  The  most  interesting  tlnng  about  it 
is  its  use  of  the  Scriptures.  Three  lessons 
are  regularly  read,  a  prophetical,  an  apostoli- 
cal, and  an  evangelical,  and  they  are  often  of 
considerable  extent.  When  the  deacon  comes 
to  the  reading  of  the  gospel,  a  special  form  of 
thanksgiving  is  observea  for  the  word  to  be 
read,  and  when  the  lectionarv  is  returned  to 
the  altar,  it  is  devoutly  kissed  by  the  bishop. 
In  the  selection  of  the  passages,  two  princi- 
ples have  been  followed,  to  have  passages  ap- 
propriate to  the  season  of  the  ecclesustical 
year,  and  to  read  successively  the  principal 
and  distinctive  passage  of  the  books  selected. 
A  good  deal  of  freedom  has  been  exercised 
with  the  text  of  Scripture  in  preparing  the 
lessons,  for  additions  have  been  made,  the 
order  of  passages  chaneed,  and  difficult  pas- 
sages omitted.  It  is  found  in  Migne,  Pictt, 
Lot.  LXXXVI.  P.  11.  F. 

Mosley,  James  Bowling,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
18—),  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Gainsbor- 
ough, 17  m.  n.w.  of  Lincoln,  Sept.  15,  1818  ; 
d.  at'  Shoreham,  Sussex,  56  m.  s.  by  w.  of 
London,  Jan.  4,  1878.  He  graduated  at 
Oriel  College.  Oxford,  1834,  and  became  fel- 
low of  Magdalen,  1840 ;  vicar  of  Shoreham, 
1856 ;  Bampton  lecturer,  1865 ;  canon  of 
Worcester,  1869  :  regius  professor  of  divinity 
at  Oxford,  1871.  He  was  a  High  Church- 
man, and  one  of  the  leading  theologians  of 
his  day.  He  wrote  on  Predestination,  Lon- 
don,  1855 ;    Baptitmal   Regeneration,  1856 ; 


The  Baptismal  Controversy,  1868 ;  Subserip' 
tion  to  the  Articles,  1868;  Miracles,  1865. 
His  later  works  are  University  Sermons,  1876 ; 
Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages,  1877 ;  Essays, 
1878,  2  vols.  :  Practical  and  Parochial  Ser- 
mons, 1878 ;  Lectures,  etc.,  1888.    F.  M.  B. 

Mucker  is  a  name  of  spite,  generally  given 
in  Grermany  to  representatives  of  an  unsound 
and  eccentric  piety. 

Muessin  is  the  Arabic  name  of  that  official 
at  the  mosque  who,  at  certain  fixed  hours, 
day  and  ni^ht,  calls  the  Mohammedans  to 
prayer  by  his  chant  from  the  minaret. 

Mufti  (Arabic,  expounder  of  the  law)  is  the 
name  of  a  Turkish  official,  at  once  priest  and 
judge.  In  his  capacity  of  priest  he  adonis- 
ters  the  property  of  the  mosque  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  proper  observance  of  its 
rites  :  in  his  capacity  of  judge  he  decides  all 
cases  which  aie  submitted  to  him.  There  is 
a  mufti  in  every  Turkish  town  where  there  la 
a  mosque,  and  the  grand  mufti  is  the  highest 
spiritual,  as  the  grand  vizer  is  the  highest 
secular  authority  under  the  sultan. 

Muggletonians,  followers  of  Lodowick 
Muffgleton  (1610-98)  and  John  Reeve  (d» 
1658).  who  set  up  in  London  as  the  "  two 
witnesses'-  of  Rev.  xi.  8-6,  the  Aaron  and 
Moses  of  a  new  dispensation.  Their  quaint 
and  surprising  tenets  were  set  forth  in  The 
Divine  Looking- Olass,  London,  1656,  reprint- 
ed, 1846,  as  were  their  collected  works,  1882» 
They  were  answered  by  Penn,  Tfte  New  Wit- 
nesses Proved  Old  Heretics,  1672,  and  Mugele- 
ton  was  convicted  of  blasphemy,  1676.  The 
last  known  member  of  the  sect,  one  J.  Gan- 
der, died  1868.  F.  M.  B. 

MAhlenberg,  Beinrioh   Melohior,    D.D. 

(University  of  Pennsylvania,  1784).  patriarch 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America ;  b.  at 
Einbeck,  Hanover,  Sept.  6,  1711  ;  d.  at  New 
Providence,  now  Trappe,  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1787.  He  studied  at  Gdttin- 
gen  and  Halle,  had  charge  of  one  of  Francke'ft 
orphanages,  178iMl,  and  crossed  the  sea  in 
1742  to  minister  to  three  (German  congreffa* 
tions.  Others  followed,  and  the  work  under 
his  supervision  extended  south  through  the 
Carolinas,  and  north  as  far  as  Albany.  He 
lived  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  visiting  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  freouently,  and 
Georgia  in  1774-75.  In  1748  ne  organized 
the  Svnod  of  Pennsylvania,  whidi  at  his- 
death  had  twenty -f our  mem bers.  He  favored 
the  cause  of  American  independence,  for 
which  his  son  laid  aside  his  robes  to  fight ;. 
several  of  his  descendants  attained  eminence. 
See  his  memoir,  by  M.  L.  Stoever,  Philadel- 
phia, 1856 ;  his  Autobiography  in  German 
(up  to  1748),  found  in  the  archives  of  Halle^ 
HaUe*sehe  Nachrichten,  published  at  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  1886,  and  his  Life  and  Times,  by 
Dr.  W.  J.  Mann,  Philadelphia,  1887. 

F.  M.  B. 

MaUenberg,    William    Augiutos,    D.D. 
(Columbia,  1884),  LL.D.  (?)  (  ),  Epis- 

copalian ;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  16,  1796 ; 
d.  in  New  York,  April  8, 1877  ;  great-grand- 
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son  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg.  He  gradu- 
ated ut  the  University  of  Pennsjlvauia,  1814  ; 
studied  divinity  undfer  Bishop  White,  whom 
he  assisted  at  Christ  Church  during  his  diac- 
Onate,  1817-20 ;  was  rector  of  St.  James, 
Lancaster,  1820-26  ;  founded,  1828,  at  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  a  school  which  in  1838  was  merged 
in  St.  Paul's  College ;  rector  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  New  York  (the  first  fiee 
church),  1846-58  ;  founder  and  superintend- 
ent of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  1858-77.  He 
organized,  in  1852,  the  first  Protestant  sister- 
hood in  America,  and  began,  in  1866,  the  in- 
dustrial settlement  of  St.  Johnland,  L.  I.,  in- 
corporated 1870.  He  was  a  compiler  of  and 
contributor  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  hymns 
of  1826  ;  several  of  his  lyrics  are  much  valued, 
as  "I  would  not  live  alway,"  which  ho 
**  evangelized,"  1871.  He  wrote  or  compiled 
Church  Poetry,  New  York,  1823  :  Christian 
Education,  1881  ;  The  People's  Pealter,  1847 ; 
Letters  on  Sisterhoods,  1853 ;  St.  Johnland, 
1867  ;  Christ  and  the  Bible,  1869  :  The  Woman 
and  her  Accusers,  1870,  and  Evangelical 
Catlwlic  Ptipers,  1875-77,  2  vols.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  Anne  Ayres,  New  York, 
1880.  and  W.  W.  Newton,  Boston.  1890. 

P.  M.  B. 

Molberry-tree.  This  word,  which  occurs 
in  2  Sam.  v.  28,  24,  is  a  mistranslation,  but 
the  particular  species  intended  is  not  known. 
Possibly  it  was  the  poplar  or  the  aspen. 

T.  W,  C. 

Mule.  The  offspring  of  a  horse  and  an  ass, 
remarkably  hardy,  patient,  and  sure-footed, 
much  used  in  mountainous  regions.  The 
Jews  did  not  breed  them  (Lev.  xix.  19),  but 
obtained  them  from  abroad.  After  David's 
time  they  became  common  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29, 
1  Kings  X.  25).  **  Mules"  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24 
(A.  V.)  should  be  hot  springs,  and  in  Esther 
viii.  10,  14  swift  steeds,  as  in  Micah  i.  18. 

T.  W.  C. 

Mulford,  Blisha,  LL.D.  (Yale  College, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1872),  Episcopalian  ;  b. 
at  Montrose,  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  Nov. 
19,  1883 ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  9, 
1885.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College, 
1855  ;  studied  theology  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  Andover,  Mass., 
Halle,  and  Heidelberg ;  was  ordained  priest 
in  1862 ;  held  various  charges,  but  resided 
after  1881  at  Cambridge,  where  he  lectured 
in  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School.  He  pub- 
lished The  Nation,  New  York,  1870,  9th  ed., 
1884 ;  The  Bepuldic  of  God,  1881,  7th  ed., 
1884. 

MnHftns,  Joseph,  missionary  ;  b.  1820  ;  d. 
At  Mwapwa,  Africa,  July  10,  1879.  He  was 
A  missionary  in  India,  1843-66,  and  thence- 
forward secretary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  earnest  and  eloquent  in  stimu- 
lating mission  work.  He  visited  the  United 
States,  1870,  Madagascar,  1873-74,  and  was 
on  his  way  from  Zanzibar  to  Ujiji  when  he 
died  at  the  halfway  station.  He  wrote  i>>7i- 
don  and  Calcutta,  London,  1867,  and  Twelve 
MontJis  in  Madagascar,  1874.  F.  M.  B. 

MfUler,  Oeorge  (originally  Oeorg  Fzled- 
jioh),  Plymouth  Brother;   b.  at  Kroppen- 


stftdt,  near  Halberstadt,  Prussia,  Sept.  27, 
1805 ;    entered  the    University  of    Halle  in 

1825  ;  was  converted  and  began  to  preach  in 

1826  ;  went  to  London  to  prepare  himself  for 
missionary  work  in  1828 ;  joined  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren  ;  became  mmister  of  Teign- 
mouth  in  1880  ;  started  tlie  Scriptural  Knowl- 
edge Institution  in  1834,  and  me  Bristol  Or- 
phanage in  1836.  The  last  named  has  given 
him  great  fame.  It  does  not  in  the  usual 
fashion  advertise  its  needs,  which  are  great, 
for  it  contains  a  multitude  of  children.  (See 
his  Life  of  Trust,  Bristol,  1837,  continued, 
1841.  1844. 1856,  n.e.,  Philadelphia,  1884.  and 
£.  R.  Pitman,  George  WUler,  London,  1885.) 

MfUler,  Julius,  b.  at  Brieg,  Silesia,  April 
10,  1801 ;  d.  at  Halle,  Sept.  27,  1878 ;  was 
appointed  pastor  at  SchOnbrunn,  1825  ;  uni- 
versity preacher  at  Gfittingen,  1831 ;  professor 
of  theology  at  Marburg,  1835,  and  at  Halle, 
1839.  His  principal  work  is  the  theological 
classic  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  fifth  German  edi- 
tion, Edinburgh.  1 877,  2  vols.  He  was  editor, 
together  with  Nitzsch.  of  Deut.  Zeitsehrift  f. 
diristl.  Wissensehaft,  1850-61,  and  took  active 
part  in  the  ''  Kirchentag"  a&irs. 

Mummy.  A  dead  body  preserved  by  being 
embalmed.  In  Egypt  the  bodies  not  only  of 
human  beings,  but  of  various  animals  were 
embalmed,  and  the  dry  climate  has  kept  them 
intact  for  many  centuries.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  400,000,000  of  human  mummies 
were  made  in  Egypt  before  the  practice  was 
discontinued.  T.  W.  C. 

Mnnger,  Theodore  Thornton,  D.D.  (Il- 
linois College,  Jacksonville,  111.,  1883),  Con- 
eregationalist ;  b.  at  Bainbridge,  Chenango 
County.  N.  Y.,  March  5,  1830  ;  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  1851,  and  at  Yale  Seminary, 
1855  ;  was  pastor  in  various  places,  from 
1877-88  at  North  Adams,  Mass. ;  since  at  New 
Haven.  He  wrote  the  very  popular  works. 
On  the  T?ires?iold,  Boston,  1S81 :  The  Free- 
dom of  Faith,  1883  ;  Lamps  and  Paths,  1885  ; 
The  Appeal  to  Life,  1887. 

MtUister,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  prov- 
ince of  Westphalia,  a  city  of  about  50,000  in- 
habitants, was  from  1533  to  1535  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  amazing  and  most  revolting 
riots  ever  heard  of.  It  was  at  that  time  a 
free  city  of  the  empire ;  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
prosperous,  quiet,  and  respectable.  In  1532 
the  Reformation  was  preached  there  by  Roth- 
mann,  and  in  1533  the  bishop  retired  and  the 
Protestants  took  possession  of  all  the  churches 
with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral.  But 
Rothmann  leaned  toward  the  Anabaptists, 
and  they  began  to  swarm  into  the  city  from 
all  parte  of  Germany  and  from  the  l^Tether- 
lands.  Jn  1534  they  seized  the  government 
and  established  John  of  Leyden  as  "  king  of 
all  the  world.''  He  expelled  all  decent  peo- 
ple, confiscated  all  property,  introduced  a 
conununism  of  the  most  beastly  kind,  and 
transformed  life  in  the  city  into  a  wild  ca- 
rousal of  lust,  brutality,  and  cruelty  before 
which  the  whole  civilbsed  world  stood  aghast. 
But  June  25,  1535,  an  imperiid  army  put  an 
end  to  the  frightful  affau:,    (See  L.  Keller, 
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Guchichte  der  Wiedertaufer  zu  Jf&nster,  Mtin- 
ster.  1880.) 

Mllnsmr,  Thomafh  b.  at  Stolberg  in  the 
Hartz.  Pruasia,  1489;  beheaded  at  Mtthl- 
hausen,  Thuriagia,  Prussia,  May  *dO,  1535 ; 
studied  theology  at  Leipzig,  and  began  his 
career  as  chaplain  and  confessor  in  the  Nun- 
nery of  fieutitz,  1519.  But  he  was  a  violent 
character,  whose  loose  enthusiasm  ran  into  ex- 
tremes and  stopped  short  of  no  extrava- 
gancies. As  pastor  of  Zwickau  he  joined  the 
Zwickuuer  Prophets  ;  wandering  about  in  Bo- 
hemia he  became  a  pupil  of  Karlstadt ;  from 
Alstedt  he  was  expelled,  because  his  denun- 
ciations of  Luther  degenerated  into  preaching 
of  open  revolt  against  social  order,  etc.  Fi- 
nally he  became  the  leader  of  the  peasant  in- 
surrection in  Thuringia  ;  was  utterly  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Frankenhausen,  May  15, 
1525  ;  fled  but  was  caught  and  brought  back 
to  Milhlhausen.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
Melanchthon,  Hagenau,  1525 ;  Seidemann, 
Leipzig,  1842  ;  Leo,  Berlin,  ia50. 

Mnratori,  Ludovico  Antonio,  b.  at  Yig- 
nola,  province  of  Patenza,  Italy,  Oct.  21, 
1672 ;  d.  at  Modena,  Jan.  23,  1750 ;  studied 
theology,  philosophy,  and  canon  law  and  was 
made  librarian  at  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Mil- 
an, 1094.  and  at  the  ducal  archives  at  Modena, 
1700.  He  is  best  known  as  a  historian.  Serip- 
tores  Rer.  Ital,  Milan,  1723-51.  28  vols,  fol., 
etc.,  but  also  as  a  theologian,  and  his  writ- 
ings, especially  his  De  Superstitione  Vitanda, 
Venice,  1740,  were  looked  upon  by  the  Jesuits 
with  great  suspicion. 

Mnratoilan  Fragment,  or  Moratorlan 
Oaaon,  is  the  name  of  a  list  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  communicated  by  Mura- 
tori  in  his  Antiq,  Itai.  Med.  av,  iii.,  854,  and 
considered  of  great  importance,  as  it  prob- 
ably dates  back  to  the  time  of  Irenaeus.  It 
is  translated  in  Ante-Nieene  Fathers,  Chris- 
tian Literature  Company  ed.,  vol.  v.,  608, 
604. 

Murder.  Life  taken  with  evil  intent. 
Otherwise  it  was  manslaughter,  but  the  aveng- 
er of  blood  might  kill  the  unwitting  homi- 
cide if  be  overtook  him  outside  the  city  of 
refuge.  For  intentional  murder  there  was 
no  pardon,  nor  could  money  be  taken  in  sat- 
isfaction (£x.  xxi.  14,  Num.  xxxv.  81).  The 
dignity  of  man  made  in  Gk>d's  image  required 
the  death  penalty  {Qen.  ix.  6,  Deut.  xix.  18), 
from  which  neither  the  city  of  refuge  nor  the 
altar  of  Ood  could  shield  the  criminal  (1  Kings 
1i.  2&-34).  The  Scripture  teaches  (Matt.  v. 
21,  22,  1  John  iii.  15)  that  one  may  be  guilty 
in  the  sight  of  God  of  murder  without  any 
overt  act.  T.  W.  C. 

Mnrdock,  Jamea,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1819), 
Oongregationalist ;  b.  at  Westbrook.  Conn., 
Feb.  16, 1776 ;  d.  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  Aug. 
10,  1856.  He  graduated  at  Tale,  1797  ;  stud- 
ied theology  under  Dr.  Dwight,  and  was  pas- 
tor at  Princeton,  Mass.,  lcK)^15 ;  professor 
of  classica  in  the  (Jniveraity  of  Vermont,  1815- 
19,  and  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  church  history 
at  Andover,  1819-28 ;  then  retired  to  New 
Haven  and  gave  himself  to  study.  He  wrote 
J9ature  of  ute  Atonement,  New  York,  1828, 


a  ad  Sketches  of  Modem  Philosophy,  1842,  and' 
translated  Mflnscher's  Dogmatic  History,  New 
Haven,  1880 ;  Mosheim's  Institutes,  New 
York,  1832,  8  vols.,  and  CoinmentaHes,  1851- 
52,  2  vols.,  and  the  Syriac  New  Testament^ 
1851.  F.  M.  B. 

Momer,  Thonuui,  D.D.  (Freiburg,  1506); 
LL.l).  (Basel.  1519),  Franciscan  monk  ;  b> 
in  Strassburg,  Dec.  24,  1475  ;  d.  at  Oberehn- 
heim,  Alsace,  20  m.  s.w.  of  Strassburg,  Aug. 
28,  1537.  He  was  ordained,  1494.  He  was  a 
very  learned  man,  and  showed  his  iodepen* 
dence  and  enlightenment  in  siding  with 
Reuchlin  and  in  satirizing  the  times ;  but 
when  the  Reformation  began  he  violently  op* 
P|08ed  Luther,  and  io  1626  headed  the  oppo- 
sition to  Zwingli  in  Switzerland.  His  works, 
which  include  poems,  are  catalogued  in  Karl 
OOdeke's  Orundrisszur  Oeschichte  der  deutseh- 
en  Diehtung  (i.  201-208).  (See  Waldemar  Ea. 
werau,  T,  M.  und  die  Kircfta  der  Mittelalters, 
Halle,  1890.) 

Murphy,   James    Oracey,  LL.D.,    D.D. 

(Trinity  College,  Dublin.  1842,  1880),  Pres- 
byterian ;  b.  at  Ballyaltikilikan,  County 
Down,  Ireland,  Jan.  12,  1808 ;  graduated  at 
Trinity  Culleee,  Dublin,  1883  ;  became  min- 
ister  of  Ballysnannon  in  1886,  and  professor  of 
Hebrew,  Presbyterian  College,  Belfast,  in 
1847.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Genesis, 
Edinburgh,  1864 ;  Exodus.  1866  ;  Leviticus, 
1872  ;  Psalms,  1875  ;  Daniel.  1884,  etc.,  which 
have  been  reprinted  in  America. 

Murray.  John,  "  father  of  Universalism  In 
America :  b.  at  Alton,  Hampshire,  47  m. 
W.S.W.  of  London.  Dec.  10,  1741  ;  d.  in  Bos- 
ton, Sept.  8,  1815.  His  parents  were  English 
Methodists,  resident  in  Cork,  1751-60.  He 
left  Whitefleld  for  Relly ;  came  to  America, 
1770 ;  preached  in  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Newport,  Boston,  Portsmouth,  etc.  In  1785 
he  Joined  a  convention  of  ''  Independent 
Christian  Universalists"  at  Oxford,  Ma«s. 
He  was  pastor  in  Boston,  1798-1800.  He 
was  an  earnest,  courageous,  and  consistent 
man,  enduring  abuse  with  constancy  ;  his 
views  differed  from  those  afterward  generally 
held  in  his  denomination.  He  published  Let' 
ters  and  Sketches  of  Sermons,  Boston,  1812,  8 
vols.,  and  an  Autobiograpliy,  1818,  continued 
by  his  wife,  1816,  9th  ed.  with  notes,  1870. 

F.  M.  B. 


\  Mioholaa,  D.D.  (Williams,  1848), 
Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Ballynasloe,  Galway.  72 
m.  w.  of  Dublin,  Dec.  25,  1802  ;  d.  at  EUza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  4,  1861.  He  came  to 
New  York,  1818 ;  became  a  printer  and  a 
Protestant ;  graduated  at  Williams,  1806.  and 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  1829 ;  was  pastor  at 
Wilkesbarre  and  Kingston,  Pa.,  1829-83,  and 
at  Elizabethtown,  1888-61  ;  moderator  of  the 
O.  8.  Assembly,  1849.  As  '' Kirwan"  he 
wrote  in  the  New  York  Observer  a  series  of 
letters  to  Archbishop  Hughes,  1847-48,  col- 
ected  and  enlarged.  New  York,  1855.  Among 
his  other  books  is  Romanism  at  Ho^me,  1852, 
in  letters  to  Chief  Justice  Taney.  (See  his 
memoir  by  S.  I.  Prime.  1862.)        F.  M.  B. 

Mnilo.  Sacrad.    From  JubaVs  time  men 
had  musical  instruments,  and  used  them  with 
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the  voice  on  social  and  domestic  occasions 
(Gen.  xxxL  27).  The  religious  use  of  music 
is  first  noted  in  £x.  xv.,  on  the  drowning  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  host,  when  Moses  and  the 
Israelites  '*  sang  unto  the  Lord."  and  Miriam 
"  and  ^1  the  women"  responded  ;  here  voices 
and  instruments  appear,  a  male  and  a  femi- 
nine choir,  recitative  and  chorus.  When  the 
temple  ritual  was  developed  4000  Levites 
"pnused  the  Lord  with  the  instruments"  (1 
Chron.  xxiii.  5),  and  288,  in  34  courses  of  12 
each,  **  were  instructed  in  the  son^  of  the 
Lord  "  ^1  Chron.  xxv.  7).  The  Psalms  were 
intendea  to  be  sung  with  accompaniment,  as 
is  plain  from  the  headings  of  many  of  them. 
(See  Ps.  Ixviii.  24,  25  and  Ixxxvii.  7).  These 
songs  gained  repute  among  the  heathen  (Ps. 
cxxxvui.  8).  and  their  rendering  was  restored 
after  the  captivity. 

The  birth  of  Christ  was  heralded  by  a  song 
of  angels.  On  the  night  before  his  death  he 
and  the  eleven  "  sang  an  hymn"  (Matt.  xxvi. 
80).  Paul  and  Silas,  in  the  prison  at  Phil- 
ippi,  •*  sang  praises"  (Acts  xvi.  25).  Paul 
tells  his  converts  to  use  "  psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs"  (Eph.  v.  19,  Col.  iif.  16). 
The  first  Christians  **  were  continually  in  the 
temple,  praising  and  blessing  God  (Luke 
xxiv.  53) ;  the  musical  part  of  their  worship 
almost  necessarily  took  its  shape  from  that  of 
the  Jews. 

Antiphonal  chanting  was  established  at 
Antioch  under  Ignatius  by  120.  In  the  West 
it  was  systematized  by  Ambrose  of  Milan,  374- 
97,  who  adapted  the  Greek  music  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  Introduced  the  four  scales  or 
•'authentic  modes."  Gregory  the  Great, 
590-604,  restored  and  developed  the  Am- 
brosian  music,  adding  the  four  *'  plagal " 
modes,  and  framing  an  antiphonary,  an  al- 
leged copy  of  which  exists  at  St.  Gall,  and 
was  published  in  fac-simile,  1867.  The  Gre- 
gorian chants  are  still  the  basis  of  cathedral 
music  in  the  Roman  and  Anglican  churches, 
and  have  widely  influenced  the  usage  of  other 
communions. 

From  Gregory's  time  church  music  de- 
clined, and  was  often  corrupted  (as  after  Am- 
brose) by  light  and  irreverent  decoration. 
From  the  7th  to  the  16th  century  the  people 
were  practically  shut  out  from  participation 
in  this  part  of  worship.  In  the  11th  century 
Guido  Aretino  introduced  a  system  of  nota- 
tion. Counterpoint  is  first  •heard  of  in  the 
14th  century  ;  harmonized  masses  were  intro- 
duced at  Rome  about  1390.  The  exclusion 
of  music  from  the  church,  meditated  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  1568,  was  averted  by  a 
simple  and  dignified  mass  of  Palestrina  (c. 
1524-94),  who  did  much  to  revive  and  im- 
prove the  ancient  ipusic  and  to  check  the 
secular  tendencies  which  had  come  in  ;  some 
of  liis  masses  and  motets  are  still  in  use. 

The  Reformation  greatlv  stimulated  de* 
vout  singing.  Luther  furnished  tunes  as  well 
as  hymns  ;  and  music,  more  or  less  founded 
on  the  Gregorian,  was  furnished  in  England 
for  the  Psalms  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins, 
Rous,  Tate,  and  Brady,  and  Watts.  The 
German  chorals,  at  once  harmonious,  rever^ 
ent,  and  popular,  have  gone  far  beyond  their 
first  home,  and  done  much  to  increase  con- 


gregational singing.  America  followed 
mainly  in  the  steps  of  English  Dissent,  and 
tune  books  did  not  become  common  till  the 
present  century.  Thomas  Hastings  (1784- 
1872)  and  Lowell  Mason  (1792-1872)  did  much 
to  popularize  church  music.  The  introduc- 
tion of  single  books  for  tunes  and  hymns  be- 
came general  about  1856.  Singing* was  too 
long  and  too  largely  regarded  as  a  perform- 
ance to  be  conducted;  by  professionals  ;  of  late 
it  is  generally  and  justly  considered  a  part  of 
divine  worship,  and  a  more  churchly  ten- 
dency is  visible  almost  everywhere. 

The  oratorio  is  sacred  opera,  minus  stage, 
costumes,  and  acting.  If  the  epic  and  lyric 
elements  exclude  the  dramatic  entirely  it  be- 
comes a  mere  cantata.  Oratorio  began  at 
Rome  with  St.  Filippo  de  Neri  (1515-95),  and 
received  its  greatest  development  from  Bach 
(1685-1750)  and  Htodel  (1685-1759),  with  ad- 
ditions  by  Haydn  (1782-1809)  and  Mendels- 
sohn ( 1809-47).  Eminent  examples  are  Bach's 
Passion,  1729,  and  Gounod's  Bedemption, 
1882.  Solemnity  is  the  essential  element  of 
oratorio ;  its  subjects  are  necessarily  sacred, 
and  almost  always  biblical. 

The  organ,  the  great  instrument  of  church 
music,  is  in  its  humble  beginnings  of  very 
early  date  ;  that  invented  by  Jubal  {Qen.  iv. 
21)  was  probably  the  shepherd's  pipe.  Hie 
Greek  organ,  usually  of  ten  pipes,  was  mostly 
for  secular  entertainments,  and  never  used  in 
the  Eastern  Churcli ;  in  the  West  some  ob- 
jected to  its  use,  and  others  approved.  By 
the  9th  century  organs  of  a  clumsy  sort  be- 
gan to  be  common.  They  were  usually 
worked  by  a  bellows  and  water ;  the  pedal 
(claviature)  was  unknown  till  1400,  ana  was 
not  introduced  in  England  till  1800,  though 
the  swell  came  in  1712.  The  Anglican  and 
Lutheran  churches  retained  its  use,  and  Bach 
was  its  great  master ;  the  Calvinistic  bodies 
generally  disowned  it,  and  even  within  the 
present  century  its  introduction  has  been  re- 
sisted. Its  construction  was  greatly  changed 
by  certain  improvements  about  1850,  and 
England  and  America  now  claim  to  make  the 
best  organs.  (See  T?ie  Organ,  by  E.  J.  Hop- 
kins and  E.  F.  Rimbault  London,  1855,  3d 
ed.,  1887  ;  and  on  the  general  subject  the  his- 
tories of  music  by  C.  Burney,  1776-89.  4 
vols.  ;  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  1776,  5  vols.  ;  T. 
Busby,  1819,  2  vols.;  J.  P.  Hullah.  1862.  2d 
ed.,  1875  :  F.  L.  Ritter,|1875, 2ded..  1880,  rep.. 
New  York,  1886 ;  G.  Grove's  Dictvuuiry^ 
1879-89,  4  vols.  w.  appendix.)        F.  M.  B. 

Musical  Instruments,  BiblioaL  Many  of 
these  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  them  with  those  now  in. 
use.     They  were  of  three  kinds  : 

I.  Stringed  instruments,  which  bore  the 
general  name  of  neginoth  (Hab.  iii.  19). 
Among  these  were :  1.  Kinnor,  "  the  harp  ;'• 
2.  Nebel.  "  the  psaltery,"  of  the  harp  kind  ; 
8.  Asor,  "  ten  stringed  ;"  4.  Gittith.  either 
brought  from  Gath  or  used  at  the  vintage 
season  ;  5.  Minnim,  **  strings"  (Ps.  cl.  4) ;  6. 
Sabbeca,  "  sackbut,"  a  kind  of  lyre  ;  7.  Pe- 
santerim  "psaltery,"  the  same  as  nebel;  8. 
Machalath,  a  lute  or  a  guitar. 

II.  Wind  instruments.    9.  Keren,  **hom'* 
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or  cornet  (Josh.  vi.  5) ;  10.  Shophar,  *'  trum- 
pet'* CNum.  X.  10);  11.  Chatzozmh,  the 
straight  trumpet  (Num.  z.  1) ;  12.  Jobel, 
horn  of  jubilee  or  signal  trumpet  (Josh.  vi. 
4) ;  18.  Chalil,  "  pipe"  or  "  flute"  (1  Sam. 
X.  5);  14.  Mashrokitha.  ''flute"  (Dan.  iii. 
/i),  the  Chaldiean  name  for  this  instrument ; 
15.  Ugab,  "organ"  (A.  V.  Gen.  iv.  21.  etc.). 
a  double  or  manifold  pipe,  possibly  the  bag- 
pipe ;  16.  Sephonja,  **  dulcimer"  (Dan.  iO. 
10),  anoilier  name  for  the  foregoing. 

III.  Percussive  instruments.  17.  Toph, 
'*  tabret"  {Qen.  xxxi.  27),  the  tambourine, 
and  every  kind  of  drum ;  18.  Paamon, 
"bells"  (Ex.  xxviii.  88)  on  the  hem  of  the 
high-priest's  garment ;  19.  Tzeltzelim,  "  cym- 
bflds"  (2  Sam.  vi.  5) ;  20.  Shalishim.  "  instru- 
ments of  music"  (1  Sam.  xyiii.  6),  probably 
triangles  ;  21.  Meniaaneim,  "cornets  (2  Sam. 
vi.  5).  R.  V.  gives  "  castanets,"  a  species  of 
sistrum.  (Cf.  Sir  John  Stainer,  The  MuHe 
of  the  Bible,  London  and  New  York,  1879, 
n.e.,  1890.)  T.  W.  C. 

Mustard.  An  annual  slinib  (sinapis  niffra), 
which  has  a  very  small  seed,  but  grows  in 
Palestine  as  tall  as  a  horse  and  his  rider. 
Birds  often  come  and  "  lodge  in  its  branches" 
(as  is  said,  Matt.  xiii.  82)  to  eat  Uio  seed,  but 
they  do  not  build  nests  there.        T.  W.  C. 

Motianus,  Rnfos  Ctonnidiifl,  a  Carman  hu- 
manist ;  b.  at  Hamburg,  Oct.  15,  1471  ;  d.  at 
Gotha,  March  80,  1526;  studied  at  Erfurt 
Iftnd  Bologna ;  obtained  a  small  benefice  at 
Gk>tha  in  1508  ($20  a  year) ;  lived  there  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  learned  seclusion.  He 
published  only  a  few  epigrams,  but  his  letters 
to  other  humanists,  partially  published,  found 
in  the  city  library  of  Fransfort,  have  con- 
siderable historical  interest. 

Myooniua,  Fxiedrlck.  b.  at  Lichtenfels, 
Up|>er  Franconia,  Dec.  26,  1490  ;  d.  at  Ootha, 
April  7,  1546 ;  entered  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery in  1510 ;  fled  from  it  in  1524  ;  became 
in  the  same  year  evangelical  pastor  of  Gotha  ; 
was  an  Intimate  friend  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon,  and  wrote  a  Histaria  Reformationis, 
1517-42,  which  was  edited  by  E.  C-  Cyprian. 
Leipzig.  1718. 

Myooniua,  Oswald,  b.  at  Lucerne,  Switzer- 
land, 1488 ;  d.  at  Basel,  Oct.  14, 1552 ;  was 
teacher  at  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Einsiedeln,  and, 
since  1582,  pastor  and  professor  at  Basel. 
He  took  a  very  active  part  In  the  Swiss  Ref- 
ormation, was  an  intimate  friend  of  Zwingli, 
and  wrote  a  biography  of  him,  ed.  Neander, 
in  Vit€B  ReformaUn'um,  Berlin,  1841. 

Mjr'-ra,  an  ancient  city  and  port  on  the  river 
Andnacus,  2^  miles  from  iu  mouth,  on  the 
southwestern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Lycia, 
is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  5  as  visited  by 
Paul  on  his  journey  to  Rome. 

Myrtle.  A  beautiful,  fragrant  evergreen 
which  abounds  in  Northern  Palestine.  Its 
berries  are  used  for  spices,  and  the  plant 
Itself  is  an  inuige  of  prosperity  In  contrast 
with  the  useless  noxious  brier  (Isa.  Iv.  18). 

T.  W.  C. 

MtxtIi  {HtUr\  the  gum  of  a  thorny  tree  in 
Arabia.    It  was  an  ingredient  of  the  holy  oil 


(Ex.  XXX.  28)  and  of  the  embalming  substance 
(John  xix.  89),  and  was  used  in  perfumes 
(£s.  ii.  12).  The  magi  brought  it  as  one  of 
their  gifts  to  Clirist  (Matt.  ii.  11).  The  "  wine 
mingled  with  myrrh"  in  Mark  xv.  28  was 
doubtless  the  sour  wine  of  the  Roman  soldiery. 

T.  W.  C. 

Mys'-l-a,  a  province  in  the  northwest  comer 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  tratrersed  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  on  his  flrst  journey  to  Europe 
(Acts  xvi.  7.  8).  T.  W.  C. 

Mystagogna  {initiator  into  myttteries)  and 
Myatagogy  (initiation  into  mysterie^)  arc 
two  terms  commonly  used  by  the  Greek 
Fathers  and  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  ap- 
plied, the  former  to  the  priest  who  prepared 
the  catechumens  for  baptism,  the  latter,  more 
generally,  to  the  preparation  for  the  sacra- 
ments. 

Mysteries  in  pagan  religions— as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Greek  paganism,  where  they  found 
their  highest  ana  most  revered  form  in  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries— do  not  mean  some  di- 
rect, though  mysterious  communion  between 
God  and  man,  nor  even  some  direct  but  mir- 
aculous revelation  by  God  to  man-  which 
latter  in  Greek  paganism  found  its  typical 
form  in  the  oracle — but  simpl}'  a  secret  so- 
ciety which  by  secret  ceremonies  imparted  a 
secret  w^isdom  to  its  members.  Of  course, 
all  secret  societies  want  to  give  their  cere- 
monies and  their  wisdom  a  mysterious  char- 
acter, but  in  this  respect  the  Greeks  looked 
upon  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  too.  as  a  super- 
stition. 

Mysteries,  Miraole-Pla3ni,  and  Moralities 
denote  three  stages,  not  so  very  distinct*  but 
still  discernible,  in  the  development  of  the 
modem  drama  from  the  divine  service  of  the 
Christian  Church.  For  centuries  the  antique 
theatres  stood  empty  and  crumbled  together, 
while  the  antique  dramas  lay  forgotten  on  the 
shelves  and  moulded  away.  Only  in  Italy,  and 
only  there  at  popular  festivals,  some  reminis- 
cences of  them  were  still  alive.  Then,  from 
the  simple  recitation  of  the  biblical  narrative, 
divided  up  into  strophes  and  anti  strophes, 
and  from  the  simple  symtiolism  of  the  cross 
being  taken  down  from  the  altar  on  Good 
Friday  and  carried  in  a  procession  to  a  side 
chapel,  from  which  it  again  was  raised  and 
brought  back  to  the  altar  on  Easter  Sunday. 
there  gradually  grew  up  a  dramatic  repie- 
sentation  of  tue  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  a  myHery,  acted  in  the  church,  by 
the  priest  and  for  religious  purposes.  In  the 
12th  century,  however,  the  mystery  now  rep- 
resenting all  the  events  of  the  life  of  Chnst 
and.  indeed,  the  whole  contents  of  the  Bible 
from  creation  to  dooms-day,  grew  too  larre 
for  the  church,  and  was  moved  out  in  the 
public  square,  where  it  was  represented  on 
an  immense  stage  divided  into  three  stories— 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell — in  the  presence  of 
huge  crowds  of  devout  spectators,  who  often 
by  their  kneelings,  hymns,  etc.,  took  a  part  in 
the  performance.  But  whene  ver  large  crowds 
gather  together  under  the  open  sky,  an  ele- 
ment of  fun  seems  to  be  almost  unavoidable, 
and  when  all  discipline  depends  upon  purely 
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spiritual  authority,  the  outbursts  of  passion, 
enthusiasm,  or  indignation  may  easily  become 
a  little  difficult  to  manage.  In  1210  Innocent 
III.  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  the  clergy 
altogether  to  take  part  in  the  representation 
of  mysteries.  But  long  before  the  whole 
business  had  begun  to  change  hands,  being 
transferred  from  the  clerpcy  to  the  burghers, 
to  the  guilds.  Each  guild  performed  its  own 
part  of  the  play — the  goldsmittis,  for  in- 
stance, the  visit  of  the  three  kings  from  the 
East,  because  they  alone  had  the  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones  necessary  to  the 
representation — or,  a  little  later,  its  own  play. 
But  thereby  was  ushered  in  a  change  in  the 
play  itself,  in  the  mystery.  The  guild  liked 
to  represent  the  life  of  its  patron  saint ;  this 
subject,  lyin^  a  degree  lower  in  the  spiritual 
sphere,  could  allow  more  space  to  extraneous 
elements,  both  of  fun  and  passion  ;  even  a 
little  boasting  or,  as  we  should  say  to-day,  a 
little  advertising,  might  come  in  quite  natu- 
rally ;  the  mystery  became  a  mere  miracle- 
play.  And  still  greater  changes  were  close 
at  hand.  He  who  holds  the  whole,  undi- 
vided, passionately  excited  attention  of  a 
large  audience — and  such  was  surely  the  case 
with  the  mvstery  and  the  miracle-play — 
wields  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments 
in  existence,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  abstain  from  using  that  instrument 
for  a  purpose  which  had  taken  undivided 
possession  of  his  own  passionately  excited 
energy.  The  influence  which  the  miracle- 
play  has  exercised  in  the  struggles  of  the  Ref- 
ormation was  very  great,  always  wholesome, 
in  cases  decisive,  but  before  it  could  exercise 
such  an  influence  it  had  to  undergo  a  radical 
change  ;  from  a  miracle-play  it  turned  into  a 
morality.  Many  circumstances  aided  the 
change.  As.  for  instance,  when  a  king  vis- 
ited a  city,  and  the  burghers  turned  out  to  do 
him  hvmor  and  entertain  him,  what  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  inviting  him  to  a  mir- 
acle play,  but,  of  course,  for  the  occasion 
the  play  must  contain  something  about  the 
king  and  the  burghers,  some  allegories  of 
peace  and  war,  of  ro3'al  grace  and  popular 
loyalty,  etc.;  even  a  few  hints  about  the 
taritf  question,  the  holds  along  the  river  and 
the  turnpike,  might  be  exnedient.  The  play 
must  also  contain  something  for  his  retinue, 
some  allegories  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  man's 
honor  aud  woman's  innocence,  of  taking 
nothing  without  paying  for  it,  etc.  Once 
seen,  these  moralities  soon  became  the  fash- 
ion, and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  they  needed 
only  to  meet,  on  one  side,  with  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  antique  dramas  and.  on  the 
other,  with  the  troups  of  strolling  mounte- 
banks from  Italy,  and  the  modem  theatre 
was  ready  to  open  its  doors.  The  literature 
on  the  subject  is  very  copious,  but  very  scat- 
tered. There  is,  however,  an  excellent  sur- 
vey  of  the  whole  process  in  Alt,  Theater  und 
Khrche,  Berlin,  1846,  which  also  gives  good 
hints  on  all  special  points.  See  Ober-Am- 
MEROAU.  C.   P. 

Mystioism.  (a)  The  common  definitions 
of  mysticism  are  unsatisfactory.  It  is  hardly 
correct  to  connect  it  with  fiixrrffi,  for  ordi- 


narily the  mvstics  are  not  initiated  as  that 
term  was  understood  in  the  mysteries.  The 
mystics  claim  special  and  personal  revelations^ 
and  rarely  organize  into  societies,  and  when 
they  do,  the^  lose  the  characteristics  of  gen- 
uine mysticism.  A  happier  definition  would 
result  if  we  derive  the  word  from  fii^,  "  to 
shut  up.''  Esoterically  the  word  meant  to 
shut  one's  self  off  from  the  world,  to  retire 
into  the  inner  chambers  of  one's  own  con- 
sciousness, to  sink  into  the  depths  of  one 'a 
own  being — the  "  ground"  of  the  soul,  as  the 
mystics  call  it — for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  deep  and  boundless  self  (deity),  which, 
resides  there  in  holy  silence,  and  far  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  senses.  And  such  psychic 
movement  is  precisely  that  of  the  mystic. 
He  lives  in  an  inner  world,  in  direct  behold- 
ing of  the  divine,  and  to  attain  to  that  state 
he  shuts  himself  off  from  the  outer  world  and 
the  lower  self,  trying  to  ''  kill  out"  the  nat- 
ural man. 

(b)  The  most  direct  way  to  understand  what 
mysticism  really  is,  is  to  be^,  as  the  Qer- 
mans  do,  by  making  a  distmction  between 
Mystik  and  Mystieiemve,  a  legitimate  and  a 
spurious  mysticism.  The  latter  is  an  excess, 
and  ascribes  undue  powers  to  man ;  it  over- 
looks life's  true  end,  and  terminates  in  wecda 
of  anti-religious  notions  and  egotistic  glori- 
fications. Instead  of  raising  the  whole  of 
man's  humanity  to  a  higher  condition,  it  seeks 
to  attain  a  **  spiritual  state"  by  annihilating 
almost  all  that  which  is  most  characteristic  ^ 
a  human  being.  Mysticism  in  this  latter 
aspect  has  been  only  too  commonly  described  ; 
hence  the  prevailing  opinions  regarding  it  are 
too  narrow  and  biased,  and  in  many  cases 
utterly  false.  In  the  present  article  we  shall 
overlook  this  side  of  mysticism  and  in  the 
main  define  the  other. 

In  order  to  understand  psychologically  the 
principle  and  method  of  mysticism,  let  it  be 
understood  at  the  outi'et  that  it  does  not 
want  to  divorce  soul  and  spirit,  nor  to  discard 
reason,  but  rather  to  encourage  the  growth 
and  exercise  of  all  man's  spintual  instincts. 
Religiously,  GOrre's  definition  is  a  hii|,py 
one:  "Mysticism  is  nothing  less  than  the 
gospel  reflected  in  the  saints,  an  undulation 
and  vibration,  lasting  for  ages,  and  moving 
in  increasing  circles,  of  the  movement  origi- 
nated by  Christ. "  "  It  is  a  contemplation  as- 
sisted by  higher  light,  and  an  action  through 
higher  freedom."  Uniting  these  two  ideas — 
the  psychological  and  the  religious — into  one 
concept,  we  may  say  that  the  principle  of 
mysticism  is  love  and  its  method  is  heart; 
quite  in  the  words  of  Victor  Cousin  :  **  Lis- 
ten to  mysticism ;  it  says  that  by  the  heart 
alone  is  man  In  relation  with  God.  All  that 
is  great,  beautiful,  infinite,  eternal,  love  alone 
reveals  to  us."  Thus  sang  Madame  Guy  on. 
who  knew  so  well  the  inner  ways : 

Tia  not  the  skill  of  haman  art 
Which  eivea  me  power  my  Ood  to  know  ; 

The  sacred  lessons  of  the  heart 
Come  not  from  instruments  tielow. 

Love  is  my  teacher 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  ••••• 

'Tis  Low  alone  can  tell  of  love. 
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O^thm of  Ood if  thou  woakUt  leftrn ; 

Hit  wladom,  goodnew,  glory,  see. 
All  human  arts  and  knowledge  apum, 

Let  Love  alone  thy  teacher  be. 

(e)  The  mystic  way,  the  tia  purgatita^  of 
realizing  the  method  of  love  and  heart,  is  as 
singular  as  it  is  instractive.    The  following 
description  is  drawn  mainly  from  the  Interiar 
Castle  of  St.  Teresa  and  the  Dark  Night  of 
the  JSotU  of  8t.  John  of  the  Cross,  the  two 
most  detailed  works  on  the  subject.    The 
devotee  begins  by  practising  "  silence"— of 
Uiought  and  speech — the  taemm  dUntium, 
as  St.  Bonaventnra  calls  it.    He  centres  his 
tJioughts  on  God  and  thinks  of  nothing  else. 
He  tdks  with  no  one,  if  he  can  avoid  it.    This 
first  step  is  necessarily  an  active  one,   but 
after  awhile  "  silence"  becomes  a  habit  and 
aU  ''  actiritv  "  ceases,  for  Apamise  condition, 
little  by  little  becomes  the  normal  state  of  the 
devotee.    Parallel  with  these  efforts  go  prac- 
tices which  tend  to  "  kill  out"  earthly  desires, 
which  lead  to  abolition  of  consciousness,  and 
an  occasional  iKoraatg,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Perfection  is  seen  not  wr  *v  d^,  but  within. 
When  this  condition  becomes  a  second  nature, 
it  is  called  Illumination.    The  road  up  to  it, 
the  purgative,   is   now   finished,  and  from 
henceforth  the  mystic  progresses  in  the  last, 
the  third  degree,  the  Unitive  Way,  which 
finally  traiirforms,  as  (Person  asserts,  the  dev- 
otee, and  makes  him  like  unto  €kxl.    Catb- 
erina  of  Sienna  and  Angela  de  Foligni  have 
given  us  some  startling  descriptions  of  the 
tortures  of  the  purgative  way.      St.   Bona- 
ventura's  Journey  of  the  Soul  to  Ood  is  the 
most  rational  of  the  books  in  this  line.     In 
Amiel's  Journal  Intime  may  be  found  a  mod- 
em description  of   the  loss  of  consciousness 
and  absorption  in  Atman,  the  Infinite.     There 
is  a  warning  to  the  seekers  of  this  road,  often 
repeated  in  the  Vpanishads,  which  declares 
that  the  path  of  release  is  as  fine  as  the  edge 
of  a  razor,  and  that  on  one  side  lies  the  gulf  of 
madness,  on  the  other  chasms  of  sensuality. 

{d)  ^fystidsm  is  both  a  philosophy  and  a 
religion.  As  the  first,  it  endeavors  to  grasp 
the  divine  essence  and  realize  it  in  thought 
and  mind.  It  starts  with  the  conception  of 
the  divine  image,  in  virtue  of  which  all  essen- 
tial thoughts  of  divinity  are  embodied  in  man, 
and  a  divine  illumination  pervades  all  cre- 
ation. It  is  this  reassertion  of  the  divine  im- 
age that  in  degenerate  ages  has  been  of  such 
priceless  service  in  man's  history.  It  was 
the  Neo- Pythagorean  mysticism,  as  E.  v. 
Hartmann  asserts,  which  called  out  the  Jo- 
hannean  type  of  Christianity,  and  it  was 
mediseval  mysticism  that  saved  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  from  perishing  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic idolatry  and  scholastic  formalism.  Ex- 
cept for  the  mystical  philosophy  of  the  her- 
etics of  the  11th  century  %nd  later,  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Reformation  would  never  have 
destroyed  the  dark  shadows  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  As  Max  Muller  has  said,  the  mystics 
were  ''hard  and  l)onest  thinkers,"  never 
throwing  **  scholastic  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the 
people,"  and  really,  as  Hegel  has  acknowl- 
edged, the  forerunners  of  modem  philosophy 
— by  which  he,  of  course,  meant  philosophy 
up  to  his  own  time. 


Mysticism  as  a  religion  starts  likewise  with 
the  conception  of  the  divine  image,  but  cen- 
tres it  in  the  heart,  and  approaches  it  practi- 
cally. Instead  of  trying  to  understand  the 
divine  mystery  of  creation  and  regeneration, 
it  aims  at  inmiediate  communion  of  love  with 
God  by  means  of  contemplation,  prayer,  and 
detachment  from  the  world,  sometimes  ter- 
minating in  direct  hostility  to  nature.  The 
mystic  "  partaking  of  the  divine  nature"  is 
not  much  different  from  an  enthusiastic  pan- 
theism, though  the  pantheism  of  mysticism 
is  usually  religious  and  ordinarily  pure  in  its 
morals.  Mystical  philosophy  is  speculative 
and  has  been  productive  of  great  results. 
Mystical  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually 
exclusive  and  narrowed  down  to  self,  shun- 
ning the  ethical  problems  of  humanity  and 
standing  aloof  from  society  and  the  church, 
yet  living  under  their  protection  and  support- 
ed by  them.  Mysticism  has,  therefore,  also, 
and,  in  this  respect,  very  aptly,  been  char- 
acterized as  a  creeping  plant,  which  grows 
up  exuberantly  on  any  support,  a^^reeing 
equally  well  with  the  extremest  opposites. 

{e)  1  he  classification  of  mystics  does  not 
offer  any  great  difficulties,  if  we  remember 
that  they  are  people  of  one  idea,  with  a  men- 
tal bias  from  their  Surroundings,  and  as  this 
bias  is  either  naturalistic  or  spiritualistic,  these 
two  terms  will  serve  very  well  for  general 
purposes.  Grouping  together  those  mystics 
who  live  more  or  less,  thotfgh  unconsciously 
to  themselves,  on  a  cosmological  and  an  on* 
tological  basis,  we  get  in  the  naturalistic  divi- 
sion sucli  speculative  mystics  as  the  Hindu 
theosophists  and  the  Chinese  followers  of 
Laotsze,  and  such  religious  mystics  as  those 
of  Southern  Europe.  In  the  spiritualistic 
division,  we  get  speculative  mystics  like  Eck- 
art  and  the  religious  like  the  Brothers  of  the 
Common  Life,  tne  order  of  Thomas  &  Eempis. 
Putting  those  of  a  psycholoncal  turn  to- 
gether, we  get  in  the  naturalistic  division, 
Huch  mystics  of  the  senses  as  the  Yogi ; 
among  the  spiritualistic,  mystics  of  the  heart, 
like  Suso,  and  mystics  of  the  intellect,  the 
Neoplatonists  and  Sufis : 

▲.  Cofimolo^cal  and  ontological  baaie  : 
(i)  Naturdlstlc  my»tlci«ni : 

(a)  Specnlatlve  mytiitcs  :  sach  aa  the  Hindu  the- 

oeophiats  and  the  rollowerBcf  Laouze. 

(b)  Rellgloue  invrtire ;  such  as  most  mysilcs  of 

Southern  Earope. 
(a)  Spiritaalistic  mysticism : 
(a)  Specnlatlve  mystics ;  snch  as  Eckart. 
(6)  Rellgioos  roysllcs ;  snch  as  111.  i  Kempls. 

B.  PsTcholoelcai  basis : 
(i)  Kattinulstic  mysticism : 

Mystics  of  the  sen  set* :  the  Togl. 
(a)  Spiritualistic  mysticism  : 
(a)  Mystics  of  the  heart :  Snso. 
0)  Mystics  of  the  intellect :  Neoplatonists  and 
Snfla. 

(/)  The  indifference  and  antagonism  of 
mysticism  to  nature  is  perhaps  best  illus- 
trated by  the  following  anecaote.  It  is  re- 
lated that  Tauler  praised  a  brother  who. 
while  walking  in  the  cloister  garden,  closed 
his  eyes,  that  the  fiowers  shoiud  not  disturb 
his  meditations.  Perhaps  this  story  better 
than  anything  else  also  sliows  the  difference  be- 
tween theoeophy  and  mysticism.  The  former 
is  objective,  the  latter  purely  subjective,  and^ 
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though  continuallj  lapsing  into  pantheism,  it 
nevertheless  refuses  to  see  Gk)d  in  nature, 
recognizing  only  the  "  ground  "  of  the  soul 
as  the  field  of  God's  revelation. 

{g)  Wherever  mysticism  appears  in  the  his- 
tory  of  human  thought  it  is  always  the  same. 
There  is  one  thoup;ht  and  one  way,  and  noth- 
ing else  in  its  history,  be  that  Oriental  or 
Occidental.  It  is  religious  thinking  and  re- 
ligious philosophy.  It  is  a  life  of  one  idea  : 
God  ana  nothing  but  God.  All  mystics  are 
'*god  intoxicate,"  like  the  more  modem 
Spmoza.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Oriental 
Jollaladdin  er  Rumi,  the  Classical  Plotinus, 
and  the  Christian  Eckart,  each  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  his  time  and  country.  This  phi- 
losophy of  God  is  on  one  side  wonderfully 
simple  and  petfectly  true,  but  on  the  other 
side,  for  sinful  and  unfree  men,  as  history 
proves,  it  is  a  savor  of  death  as  much  as  a 
savor  of  life.  The  myslic  rejects  all  abstract 
and  merely  logical  thinking :  he  meditates 
only.  His  premisses  are  given  with  a  devout 
heart  and  his  results  are  foregone  conclusions. 
He  begins  and  ends  in  God.  This  circular 
movement  of  thought  brings  him  no  other  re- 
sults than  a  realization  of  the  fact,  that  in 
God  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being. 

(A)  As  all  mystical  religion  is  built  upon 
the  inward  experiences  of  the  heart,  we  may 
well  say  with  Madame  de  Btael  that  the  mys- 
tics are  '*  men  who  live  in  the  sanctuary  of 
their  conscience  and  know  how  to  concen- 
trate in  it.  as  in  a  burning  glass,  all  the  rays 
of  the  universe,"  and  that  therefore  these  men 
are  **  the  priests  of  the  religion  of  the  soul," 
rather  than  of  **  dogmatical  religion,  which 
is  commandment. "    Wherever  mysticism  ap- 

Soars,  be  it  in  formalistic  China,  in  ritualistic 
irahmanism,  in  nihilistic  Buddhism,  in  fatal- 
istic Mohammedanism,  or  in  any  Christian 
sect,  it  avoids  the  distinctive  dogmatic  and 
formative  traits  of  its  surroundings  and  rises 
above  them  to  a  sphere  of  universal  religious 
notions.  Sometimes  it  places  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  formulas  and  observances  of  its 
da^  and  those  of  the  nation  where  it  has 
arisen,  but  usually  the  mystic  lives  as  one  of 
"the  quiet  of  the  land,"  resting  in  God's 
manifestatio  ad  intra,  rather  than  ad  extra, 
such  as  he  understands  it.  and  as  it  is  beauti- 
fully expressed  by  J.  G.  Whittier  in  the 
"  Mystic's  Christmas"  : 

'*     .    .    .    beyond  the  things  of  sense, 
Beyond  occasions  and  events, 
I  know,  throoffh  God's  exceeding  ffrace. 
Release  from  rorm  and  time  and  place.'^ 

(t)  Under  whatever  disguise  we  meet  the 
mystic,  be  he  a  Laotszean  conjurer,  a  Brah- 
manic  enchanter,  a  stolid  Buddhist,  an  en- 
thusiastic Sufi,  or  "a  friend  of  God,"  the 
aummum  bonum  to  him  is  the  "  partaking  in 
the  divine  nature,"  not  in  Goa's  kingofom 
upon  euth,  but  partaking  In  God's  own  na- 
ture. Practically  this  means  a  realization  of 
the  divine  incarnation,  and  that  is  precisely 
the  aim  of  the  mystic.  He  is  or  is  to  become 
God  incarnate.  That  is  what  Suso  means 
when  he  says  :^  "  A  meek  man  must  be  de- 
formed from  the  creature,  conformed  to 
Christ,  and  tramf armed  into  the  deity."  He 
does  not  mean  a  general  manifestation  of  God 


in  the  believer  and  true  follower,  he  means  a 
change  so  radical  and  literal,  that  we  may 
behold  God  in  the  transformed  mystic. 

(j)  Wilh  the  mystics'  limited  recognition 
of  God's  will  .as  manifested  in  this  woild  and 
with  his  e^es  fixed  exclusively  on  God's  sklf- 
manifestation,  we  can  readily  sec  why  the 
mystic's  virtue  stands  in  no  relation  to  any 
other  Law  than  that  of  his  own  heart.  Not 
that  he  is  lawless — no,  he  is  above  the  law,  and 
consequently  he  often  falls  under  law  and 
its  merciless  sway.  Mysticism  aims  at  angelic 
rather  than  human  excellence,  hence  its  spas- 
modic and  unnatural  efforts  to  crush  human 
nature  whhin  us,  bring  about  such  terrible 
reactions  as  those  observed  in  the  lives  of  the 
mystics. 

(k)  Genuine  mysticism  is  something  deeply 
founded  in  the  inmost  essence  of  man.  Its 
history  must,  therefore,  be  coeval  with  the 
origin  of  man,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  it 
among  the  lowost  races,  though  as  yet  no 
such  connected  exposition  has  been  pub- 
lished. Mysticism  as  known  in  human  bter- 
ature  begins  in  dn'amy  Asia,  and  is,  as  its 
source,  indistinct,  vague,  and  strongly  natu- 
ralistic. Its  expressions  are  uncertain  as 
those  of  a  somnambulist,  though  very  in- 
tense, and  they  ramify  far  and  wide  and  per- 
meate all  £astern  life.  In  the  East  the  nega- 
tive side  of  mysticism  is  strongly  developed. 
The  aspirant  fastens  his  view  upon  the  un- 
reality of  thin^  rather  than  practising  absorp. 
tion  into  the  highest  goal.  Silent  contempla- 
tion and  total  deadening  of  all  consciousness 
of  MAya,  or  the  illusory  world,  are  the  most 
common  forms  in  India. 

The  more  modem  Sufis  are  lofty  and  literary 
in  their  life  and  practices.  Sufism  might  lie 
called  the  poetry  of  Eastern  mysticism,  as 
Buso  is  called  the  Minnesinger  of  German 
mysticism.  Brahmanic  and  Buddhistic  mys- 
ticism is  not  connected  with  any  Jgi^&^  per- 
sonages of  history,  but  Sufism  is.  The  names 
of  Hafiz,  Saadi,  Attar,  Jelladladdin  er  Kumi, 
and  scores  of  others  are  immortal. 

Ancient  Judaism  offered  no  favorable  soil 
for  mysticism.  The  Cabala  (q.v.)  is  a  prod- 
uct of  modern  degenerate  times,  when  Arabic 
philosophy  infused  itself  into  Mosaic  belief. 

Egypt's  famous  river  and  glowing  deserts 
have  seen  more  self-tortures  and  heard  more 
of  the  occult  lore  than  perhaps  any  other  spot 
on  the  globe.  Its  alleys  of  sphinxes  and 
silent  caves  and  temples  were  made,  as  it 
were,  for  mystic  solitude  and  loneliness,  and 
keep  their  secrets  well,  even  the  names  of  the 
leaders.  Its  later  ruins  and  waste  places 
seem  to  have  been  the  favored  spots  of  the 
early  Christian  mystics. 

If  Egypt  was  dreary  and  forbidding,  the 
clear  sky  of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  a 
symbol  of  the  divuie  illumination  that  came 
to  the  Keoplatonists  and  their  masters.  The 
value  to  historical  development  of  this  form 
of  mysticism,  whether  it  practised  its  doc- 
trines in  Alexandria  or  veiled  them  in  elegant 
ghrases  on  classical  soil,  is  inestimable.  It 
ifluenced  the  spread  of  Christianity  both  bj 
its  attacks  and  by  its  allegorical  reconcilia- 
tions ;  and  it  again  played  a  most  important 
factor  at  the  time  of  the  Revival  of  Learning. 
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The  Bpeculatiye  contents  of  Keoplatonism 
was  tirmly  lodged  in  Christian  thought  by 
the  writings  of  Dionysius,  the  so-called  Areop- 
agite.  From  him  hails  what  may  be  called 
the  esoteric  Christianity  of  the  West.  Bcotus 
JSrigena  translated  him  along  with  the  com- 
mentaries of  Maximus  the  Confessor,  the  last 
speculatire  mystic  of  the  Greek  Church. 
£riffena's  system  rests  upon  these  two. 

MediaBval  mysticism  is  represented  by  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux  (1091-1168)  and  the  famous 
Yictorines.  It  runs  riot  in  Bonaventura  and 
may  be  said  to  terminate  in  Gkrson,  (1868- 
1429). 

With  the  development  of  national  autonomy 
in  the  ages  preceding  the  Reformation,  mys- 
ticism assumes  more  and  more  a  character  in 
conformity  to  national  characteristics.  From 
this  time  we  distinguish  between  Spanish, 
Oerman,  and  French  mystics,  and  later  on  we 
find  Dutch  ones.  Of  these  the  German  have 
contributed  most  to  the  general  fund  of  hu- 
man knowledge  and  progress.  We  find  also 
in  England  forms  of  mysticism  in  Quakerism 
and  the  Cambridge  Platonists  (q.  v.).  But  all 
these  require  extended  notices,  and  cannot  be 
treated  here,  where  our  endeavor  has  been 
to  giv^e  cnly  an  outline  of  the  nature  and 
hist4)ry  of  mysticism. 

The  lives  of  most  of  the  prominent  mystics 
have  been  written,  and  can  be  found  in  many 
libraries  under  their  respective  names.  Com- 
prehensive works  are  those  of  Vauehan, 
MQurs  mth  the  Mystics;  Prefer,  Qescniehte 
der  deutsehen  MysHker  ;  Jundt,  HUtoire  du 
pantheitm  populaire, 

C.  H.  A.  Bjerrboaakd. 

Myth,   Mythology,   Mythical    Theory, 

Myths  are  formed  only  at  an  early  stage  of 
civilization,  when,  as  yet,  no  distinction  is 
made  between  religion  and  poesv.  All 
myths,  therefore,  contain  a  purely  imagina- 
tive element,  which,  outside  its  poetical  im- 
pressiveness,  has  no  meaning  ana  no  signifi- 
cance. But  beneath  this  weo  of  fancy  there 
is  in  every  true  myth  an  observation  or  an 
experience  which  touches  man's  conscience 
and  forms  its  religious  element.  As  the  dis- 
tinction between  religion  and  poesy  developed 
in  the  Greek  civilization,  the  Greek  myths 
gradually  sank  down  and  became  the  mere 
playthings  of  the  imagination,  sometimes 
charming,  but  more  often  scandalous  ;  some- 
times ingenious,  but  more  often  trivial,  and 
as  such  they  were  treated  until,  in  the  be^- 
ning  of  the  present  century,  by  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  Creutzer's  Symbolik,  a  science  of 
myths,  a  mythology,  was  started  intent  upon 
unravelling  the  true  religious  contents  of 
every  myth.  The  surprising  results  of  this 
new  science — especially  after  the  invention 
of  the  comparative  method,  its  most  powerful 
toot — made  it  quite  natural  that  the  theories 
it  developed  should  be  applied  also  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  Strauss'  Leben  Jesu 
became  the  exponent  of  this  application. 
Bat  it  was  as  natural  that  it  should  not  take  a 
long  time  to  discover  that  the  gospels  were 
not  written  in  a  myth -bearing  time,  and  the 
mythical  theory,  considered  as  an  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  rapidly  withered, 


to  be  followed  by  the  legendary  theory,  rep- 
resented by  Kenan's  Y\e  de  Jesus,  and  pre- 
supposing not  an  observation  or  an  experience 
benmd  the  imaginative  work,  but  a  historical 
fact  of  some  sort  or  other.  C.  P. 

N. 

Na'-A-man.  A  distinguished  Syrian  gen- 
eral who  was  a  leper  (2  Kings  v.),  but  on 
applying  to  Eliaha  was  healed  by  a  sevenfold 
bath  in  the  Jordan.  Our  Lord  refers  to  it 
(Luke  iT.  27),  T.  W.  C. 

Na'-bal  {foa^,  a  wealthy  but  churlish  citi* 
zen  of  Maon,  who  roused  David's  wrath  by 
offensively  refusing  him  supplies;  but  it 
was  averted  by  his  wife  Abigail.  Soon  after 
Nabal  died,  apparently  by  aoivine  judgment 
(1  Sam.  XXV.).  T.  WT  C. 

Nabathflsans,  an  Arab  tribe,  are  mentioned 
in  Isa.  Ix.  7  under  the  name  Nebaioth  (q.v.), 
in  connection  with  Kedar,  and  in  1  Mace. 
V.  24,  ix.  85,  according  to  which  Judas  Mac- 
cabeeus  met  them  after  three  days*  journey 
beyond  the  Jordan  into  the  Arabian  desert. 
They  were  nomads,  but  had  also  some  trade 
and  built  cities.  Pompey  sent  an  army 
against  them,  and  under  Trajan  they  were 
incorporated  with  the  Roman  Empire. 

Na'-both  ifrvits),  an  Israelite  of  Jezreel, 
who  declined  to  sell  his  ancestral  vineyard  to 
Ahab,  and  in  consequence  through  the  arts 
of  Jezebel  was  stoned  to  death  on  a  charge 
of  blasphemy  (1  Kgs.  xxl.).  T.  W.  C. 

Na'-chon  (prepared),  the  threshing-floor 
near  which  Uzzah  was  slain.  Hence  it  was 
called  Perez-uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi.  6,  1  Chron. 
xiii.  9).  T.  W.  C. 

Na -dab  (liberal),  1.  A  son  of  Aaron  slain 
with  Abihu  (Lev.  x.  2)  for  offering  strance 
fire  before  the  Lord.  2.  Son  of  Jeroboam  1., 
who,  after  a  wicked  reign  of  two  years,  was 
slain  and  suoceeded  by  baasha  (1  Kings  xv.). 

T.  W.  C. 

Kadal,  Bernard  Harrison,  D.D.  (Dickin- 
son College,  Pa.,  1857),  Methodist ;  b.  in  Tal- 
bot County,  Md.,  March  27,  1812;  d.  at 
Madison,  N.  J.,  June  20,  1870 ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  old  Baltimore  Conference  in 
1835  ;  held  various  pastoral  charges  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania ;  was  pro- 
fessor in  Indiana  Asbury  Lniversity,  1854-57, 
and  professor  of  church  history  in  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  from  its  organization 
in  1867.  He  was  a  strong  abolitionist  and  a 
very  impressive  preacher.  A  volume  of  Ser- 
mons with  a  memoir  of  Professor  Buttz  ap- 
peared in  New  York,  1878. 

Nag*s-Head  Oonaeoration,  The,  is  a  mere 
fable,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
doubt  on  the  apostolic  succession  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  first  brought  out  by 
the  Jesuit  Sacro  Bosco,  about  half  a  century 
after  its  alleged  occurrence.'  When  the  first 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  the  first 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign— so  the  story 
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reads — fourteen  bishops  vacated  their  sees  ; 
and  as  all  the  other  sees  were  vacant  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Llaudoff,  the  consecra- 
tion of  Archbishop  Parker  and  the  oUier 
bishops-elect  met  with  great  difficulties,  be- 
cause the  bishop  of  Llandoff  refused  to  serve. 
The  Protestant  divines,  however — so  the 
story  runs  on — procured  the  aid  of  Sconr,  a 
deprived  bishop  of  the  reign  of  Edward  Vl., 
ana  met  at  Xag's-Head  tavern  in  Cbeapside, 
where  they  knelt  down  before  Soory  and  after 
some  arbitrary  and  fantastic  ceremonies 
stood  up  bishops.  But  Archbishop  Parker 
was  consecrated  at  Lambeth,  Deo.  17,  1559, 
by  four  bishops  conmussioned  under  the  great 
seal  of  Englimd,  with  all  due  formalities  and 
ceremonies,  and  in  the  presence  of  four  no- 
taries public.  Nor  is  there  at  present  any 
dignitary  of  any  reputation  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  who  doubts  the  true  and 
rightful  apostolic  succession  in  the  Church 
of  England.  C.  P. 

Na'-liash  (serpent),  an  Ammonite  king  who, 
having  offered  oarbarous  terms  of  capitula- 
tion (1  Sam.  xi.)  to  Jabesh-Qilead,  was  de- 
feated by  Saul.  Afterward  he  (or  a  son  of 
the  same  name)  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
David  (2  Sam.  x.  2).  T.  W.  C. 

Na'-hor  (snorting),  the  name  of  Abraham's 

grandfather  (Gten.  xi.  22),  and  also  of  his 
rother,  who  married  Milcah,  and  transferred 
his  residence  to  Haran,  which  was  thence 
((Jen.  xxiv.  10)  called  '*  the  city  of  Nahor.** 

T.  W.  C. 

Na'-hnm  (consolation),  the  seventh  of  the 
tweWe  minor  prophets.  He  was  a  native  of 
EltLosh,  probably  a  village  in  Galilee,  and 
was  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah. 

His  prophecy  is  a  poem  of  great  fire  and 
sublimity,  and  admirable  for  its  varied  and 
vivid  imagery.  In  the  first  chapter  the 
prophet  sets  forth  the  majesty  of  Jehovah, 
whose  way  is  in  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm, 
who  makes  a  full  end  of  his  foes,  while  he  is 
a  stronghold  to  them  that  trust  in  him.  In 
the  next  two  chapters  he  describes  with  won- 
drous energy  the  siege  and  the  capture  of 
Nineveh.  The  battle  array,  the  flashing 
spears  and  rushing  chariots,  the  fierce  attack, 
the  opened  gates,  the  heaps  of  slain,  the  flight 
of  the  living,  the  division  of  spoils,  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  city,  are  brought  before  the  read- 
er's eye  in  a  continuous  panoramic  vision. 
The  enormous  wealth,  the  infinite  strength  of 
Nineveh,  her  ample  fortifications,  and  her  nu- 
merous allies  were  of  no  avail  against  Jehovah 
of  hosts.  The  magnificent  city  once  mititress 
of  the  world  is  emptv  and  void  and  waste.  The 
heart  melteth,  the  knees  smite  together,  and 
anguish  is  in  all  loins.  (See  the  general  com- 
mentaries, especially  Lange.)         T.  W.  C. 

Na'-in  (beauty),  a  town  in  Galilee  on  the 
northwest  slope  of  *'  the  hill  Moreh,"  where 
Christ  met  the  funeral  procession  of  the 
widow's  only  son  and  raised  the  dead  to  life 
(Luke  vii.  11).  T.  W.  C. 

Naked,  in  the  literal  sense  (Gen.  ii.  25, 
Job  i.  21,  Ecc.  V.  15) ;  in  a  comparative  sense, 
only  the  outer  garments  wanting  (1  Sam.  xix. 


24,    John    xxl.    7) ;  flguratitely,  to   denote 
spiritual  destitution  (Rev.  Hi.  17). 

T.  W.  C. 

Names  of  i>er8ons  and  places  in  the  Bible 
had  for  the  most  part  a  special  significance. 
Thev  were  given  by  one  or  ooth  parents  either 
at  birth  or  at  circumcision  (Ruth  iv.  17.  Luke 
i.  59),  and  referred  to  some  circumstances  at 
the  birth  (Gen.  xxxv.  18),  or  to  some  event 
prior  to  it  (1  Sam.  i.  20),  or  to  some  appear- 
ance of  the  body  (Gkn.  xxv.  25),  or  to  some 
hope  (Gen.  xxx.  24^.  In  many  cases  thej 
were  divinely  appomted  with  a  prophetic 
meaning  (Isa.  viL  14,  viii.  8,  Hos.  i.  4,  Matt, 
i.  21,  Luke  L  13),  or  later  in  life  were  changed 
for  a  like  cause,  as  were  Abraham,  Sarai, 
Jacob,  and  others.  Compound  names  were 
frequent,  and  often  a  part  of  the  divine 
names  Jah,  £1,  Jeho  was  emi>loved.  The 
New  Testament  names  are  chiefly  ancient 
and  family  names  perpetuated  (Luke  i.  61). 
Kings  often  chan^d  the  name  of  those  to 
whom  they  gave  offices  (Dan.  i.  6,  7) ;  hence 
the  honor  implied  in  a  ''  new  name*'  (Rev.  ii. 
17,  iii.  12).  T.  W.  C. 

Nantot,  Bdlot  of.  See  France,  Reformed 
Church  of. 

Na-o^-ml  {my  delight),  contrasted  with 
Marah,  bitter  (Ruth  i.  20),  wife  of  Elimelech 
of  Bethlehem.  A  pattern  of  a  mother-in- 
law,  she  engages  admiration  by  her  good 
sense  and  un8emHhnft.ss.  T.  W.  C. 

Naph'.4a]i.    See  Tribes. 

Napkin,  probably  a  linen  band  used  either 
as  a  turban  or  a  girdle  (Luke  xix.  20.  John 
xf.  44,  XX.  7) ;  translated  **  handkerchief*  in 
Acts  xix.  12.  T.  W.  C. 

Narbonne,  a  citv  of  Southern  France.  8 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  canal,  was  during  the  Ro- 
man period  and  also  during  the  ^liddle  Ages 
a  place  of  great  importance,  and  has  been  the 
seat  of  eignt  councils — the  flrst  in  589,  the 
last  in  1607 — of  which  especiallv  those  of 
1227  and  1235  against  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses  are  of  great  interest. 

Nard.    See  Spikekard. 

NarthMC,  properly  the  name  of  a  plant,  the 
giant  fennel,  but  used  in  Christian  church 
architecture  to  denote  the  narrow  space  just 
inside  or  Just  outside  the  great  western  door, 
occupied  by  the  catechumens  and  the  peni- 
tents. 

Natalia,  Alexander,  b.  at  Rouen,  Jan.  19, 
1689  ;  d.  in  Paris,  Aug.  21,  1724 ;  entered 
the  Dominican  order  in  1655  and  became  iU 
provincial  in  1706,  living  in  Paris.  He  was 
for  some  time  tutor  to  CJolbert's  son,  and  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Colbert  he  published  his 
Selecta  Hist  Eecl,  Capita,  Paris,  1677-86.  24 
vols.  The  flrst  parts  of  the  book  were  re- 
ceived with  great  praise  in  Rome,  but  when, 
later  on,  the  strongly  pronounced  Oallican- 
ism  of  the  author  began  to  show  itself,  Inno* 
cent  XI.  forbade  people  to  read  it,  and  finally 
put  it  on  the  Index  (1684V,  from  which  it  was 
removed,  however,  by  Benedict  XIII.  He 
also  wrote  commentaries,  a  work  on  dogmatics 
(Paris,  1698,  often  reprinted),  etc.        C.  P. 
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Na'-than,  an  eminent  orophet  of  Judeea, 
-who  enjoyed  David's  confidence  and  rebuked 
him  for  hU  sin  toward  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xii.). 
He  Heed  through  a  large  part  of  Solomon's 
reign  (2  Chron.  ix.  29),  and  two  of  his  sons 
were  high  officers  (1  Kings  iv.  5)  at  Solo- 
mon's court.  T.  W.  C. 

Na-than'-a-el  (tfui  gift  of  God),  a  native  of 
Oana  of  Galilee  and  an  Israelite  without 
^uile  (John  i.  45-51,  xxi.  2),  as  8tated  by  our 
Lord.  As  the  name  occurs  only  in  John,  who 
does  not  mention  the  Bartholomew  of  the 
other  gospels,  it  is  generally  thought  that 
both  names  refer  to  the  same  person. 

T.  W.  C. 

Natural  AbUity.    See  Inability,  p.  899. 

Natural  Religion.    See  Religion. 

Natural  Theology  is  the  scientific  expo- 
aition  of  the  existence  and  character  of  QoA, 
and  of  his  relation  to  the  uiii/erse  and  espe- 
cially to  man.,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  light  of  nature.  The  English  deists 
maintained  that  this  could  be  done  so  fully 
that  there  was  no  need  of  a  levelation,  but 
some  philosophers  have  denied  its  possibility. 
Both  are  wrong.  The  Scriptures  assume  the 
divine  existence  as  already  known  by  Ckxl's 
works  (Rom.  i.  19,  20),  and  in  consequence 
there  is  an  action  of  man's  moral  nature, 
"  their  thoughts  one  with  another  accusing 
or  else  excusing  them"  (Rom.  il.  15).  But 
while  this  is  certain,  it  is  insufficient.  Na- 
ture gives  no  hint  of  a  remedial  dispensation, 
and  mere  are  many  questions  which  she  can- 
not answer.  Natural  theology,  therefore, 
while  valid  so  far  as  it  goes — i.e.,  in  settling 
God's  existence  and  man's  responsibility — 
does  not  touch  the  sense  of  sin,  and  therefore 
invites  its  followers  to  seek  a  revelation  that 
will  meet  this  urgent  need,  and  creates  an 
antecedent  probability  that  Ood  will  reveal 
himself  for  this  purpose.  T.  W.  C. 

Nature,  Z<aw8  of.    See  Law.  . 

Nanmburg,  The  Oonvention  ol,  was  held 
at  Nanmburg  on  the  Saale.  in  Prussian 
Saxonv,  80  m.  s.w.  of  Leipzig,  Jan.  20-Feb. 
8, 1561,  comprising  twenty-one  sittings.  Most 
of  the  Protestant  princes  of  (Germany  were 
present  in  person  ;  the  rest  had  sent  repre- 
sentatives. The  purpose  of  the  convention 
was  to  agree  upon  a  common  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  was 

fj&kg  to  be  reopened.  This  was  also  achieved . 
he  invitation  from  the  pope  to  take  part  in 
the  council  was  declined,  and  the  emperor 
was  told  that  what  the  princes  wanted  and 
demanded  was  a  national  Gterman  council. 
(See  R  Calinich,  Der  Naumbwrger  Fwrttentagt 
Gotha,  1870.) 

Nave  is  an  architectural  term  denoting 
that  part  of  the  church  which  is  destined  for 
the  congregation  proper  in  contradistinction 
from  the  choir,  which  was  destined  for  the 
clergy,  and  the  room  near  the  western  en- 
trance door,  where  stood  the  catechumens 
and  the  penitents.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  doubtful,  some  deriving  it  from  the 
Greek  v4of,  "a  temple/*  others  from  the 
Latin  lutvii^  "  a  ship." 


NaTigation  was  not  much  favored  among 
the  Jews.  They  were  an  agricultural  people, 
they  had  limited  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions, and  their  Ions  coast  line  did  not  furnish 
one  good  harbor.  Yet  there  is  a  fine  descrip- 
tion of  a  storm  at  sea  in  Ps.  cvii.  (28-29),  and 
the  action  of  the  vessel  in  the  storm  in  which 
Paul  was  wrecked  is  told  by  Luke  as  cor- 
rectly as  it  could  be  by  the  most  practised 
seaman.  (See  James  Smith,  The  Voyage  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  London,  1848.  4th  ed.. 
1880.)  T.  W.  C.  ^ 

Nas'-a*rene.  The  term  applied  to  Christ 
in  Matt.  ii.  28  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
doubtless  because  Nazaretli  being  then  under 
a  stigma,  the  term  expressed  the  sense  of 
many  predictions  of  Messiah's  humiliation. 
Christ's  followers  were  upprobriouslv  called 
**  Nazarenes"  (Acts  xxi  v.  5)  by  their  foes. 

T.  W.  C. 

Naiarenes,  the  name  of  a  di\  ision  of  the 
Ebionitcs  (q.v.). 

Naz'*a-reth,  the  early  home  of  our  Saviour, 
was  a  beautiful  city  on  the  north  side  of  the 

Slain  of  Esdraelon,  14  miles  from  the  sea  of 
Galilee.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  for  some  unknown  reason 
was  in  disrepute  among  the  Jews.  Here 
Christ  spent  the  first  thirty  vears  of  his  life. 
He  visited  it  during  his  public  ministry,  but 
did  not  perform  many  miracles  because  of 
the  unbelief  of  the  people  (Matt.  xiii.  58).  It 
is  now  a  secluded  \nllage  of  some  6000  inhab- 
itants. It  contains  a  mosaue,  an  old  syna- 
gogue, a  large  Latin  church  and  monastery, 
a  Greek  diurch,  and  a  fine  Protestant  church, 
hospital,  and  orphanage.  The  traditional 
*'  Mount  of  Precipitation*'  is  two  miles  away, 
too  remote  to  have  answered  the  purpose  of 
the  enraged  Nazarenes  (Luke  iv.  29). 

T.  W.  C. 

Nasarite  (better  Naadxite,  R.  Y.,  separated, 
i.e.,  unto  God),  the  name  ^iven  under  the 
ancient  law  to  a  nuin  pledgea  to  abstain  from 
strong  drink  and  the  iruit  of  the  vine  in  any 
form,  to  let  his  hair  grow,  and  to  avoid  all 
contamination  with  dead  bodies.  The  vow 
was  either  limited  or  for  life,  and  when  ful- 
filled certain  sacrifices  and  offerings  were  to 
be  made  (Num.  vi.).  Samson  and  John  the 
Baptist  were  perpetual  Nazarites.  The  in- 
stitution was  a  symbolical  recognition  of  the 
obligation  to  keep  soul  and  body  holy  unto 
the  Lord.  T.  W.  C. 

Neal,  DanieL  Puritan  historian  ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, Dec.  14,  1678 ;  d.  at  Bath,  April  4.  1748. 
He  studied  under  T.  Rowe,  1697-1700,  and 
at  Utrecbt  and  Leyden,  1700-^ ;  assistant  in 
Aldersgate  street,  London,  1704-6,  and  pas* 
tor,  170^-48.  He  wrote  a  History  of  fiew 
England,  London,  1720,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1747, 
and  a  Eufyrry  of  the  Puritans,  1782-88, 4  vols. 
The  latter  has  been  several  times  reprinted, 
as  in  New  York,  1844,  2  vols.;  it  was  an- 
swered by  Maddox  and  others.  Blckersteth 
credits  Neal  with  "  an  upright  mind,"  but 
"  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  his  subjects  ;*'  the 
elder  Disraeli  says  **  he  blanches  them  into  a 
sw<«<*t  and  almond  whiteness."        F.  M.  B. 

Neale,  John  Mason,  D.D.  (Trinity  College, 
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Hartford,  Conn.,  18—),  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  in  London,  Jan.  24.  1818  ;  d.  at  East  Grin- 
stead,  Sussex,  29  m.  s.  of  London,  Aug.  6, 
1866.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 18£),  and  after  a  few  years  incum- 
bency of  Crawley,  Busses,  became  warden  of 
Sackville  College,  founded  1616  by  the  duke 
of  Dorset  for  twenty -four  aged  persons.  The 
post  was  after  his  death  held  by  a  la^an, 
and  gained  note  only  through  him.  Here  he 
wrote  most  of  his  books,  and  founded,  in 

1856,  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Margaret.  His 
extreme  High  Church  views,  expressed  with 
fearless  honesty,  exxx)8ed  him  to  much  ob- 
loquy, which  he  bore  with  cheerful  and  un- 
flinching patience ;  he  was  burnt  in  effigy, 

1857,  and  for  fourteen  years  was  Inhibited  by 
his  bishop.  Howe  ver  unpopular  his  opinions, 
his  character  is  entitled  to  veneration  ;  "his 
life  was  divided  between  excessive  literary 
toil  and  exhausting  labors  of  piety  and  benev- 
olence." His  writings  are  numerous,  and  ex- 
tend in  range  from  popular  to  learned  ;  among 
his  prose  works  are  a  History  of  the  Holy 
Eastern  Church,  London.  1847-51,  4  vols.; 
Headings  for  the  Aged,  1850-^6,  4  series ; 
Medicsml  Freachers,  1857 ;  History  of  the  so- 
called  Jansemst  Church  of  Holland,  1858 ; 
Commentary  on  the  PsaXms,  from  Primitive 
and  MedioBml  Writers,  1860-74,  4  vols,  (con- 
tinued by  Dr.  Littledale) ;  Essays  on  lAtur- 
giology,  1863 ;  ISermons  for  Children,  1867, 
and  a  lon^  and  wonderful  scries  of  stories 
from  church  history,  embracing  every  land 
and  age,  and  intended  for  the  young  ;  some 
of  these  were  collected  in  six  volumes  after 
his  death.  But  his  chief  fame  is  as  a  hymnist 
(the  foremost  of  this  century)  and  hymnolo- 
|]:ist.  His  Hymns  for  the  Sick,  1843,  and 
Hymns  for  Children,  1842-46,  3  series,  w^ere 
overshadowed  bv  his  translations.  The  Hym- 
iial  Noted  and  MeduBval  Humns  and  Sequences 
appeared  1851 ;  The  Wiytnm^  Bernard  (con- 
taining ''Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  etc.)* 
1858  ;  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church,  1868, 
and  Sequences,  Hymns,  etc.,  1866.  His  life 
has  yet  to  be  written.  F.  M.  B. 

Neander,  Joaobim.  Gkrman  hymn- writer  ; 
b.  in  Bremen  about  1660  ;  d.  there,  1680.  He 
was  converted  by  Untereyk,  a  Labadist 
preacher,  about  1670  ;  studied  at  Heidelberg 
and  Frankfort ;  became  preacher  and  master 
of  the  Latin  school  at  DUsseldurf  ;  was  sus- 
pended, 1676,  for  pietism,  but  reinstated,  1677, 
on  disowning  the  separatist  tendencies  of 
Labadism  ;  Heformed  pastor  of  St.  Martin's, 
Bremen,  1679.  His  seventy-one  hymns  ap- 
peared, 1679,  and  were  used  by  Spener  and 
others  of  that  school ;  some  of  them  are  much 
valued,  even  in  English  translations.  (See 
Miss  Winkworth's  Lyra  Oermanica  and 
Christian  Singers  of  Germany ;  also  Iken's 
J,  Neatider,  Bremen.  1880.)  F.  M.  B. 

Neandar,  Johann  August  Wllhelm,  b.  at 
G^ttingen,  Jan.  17,  1789  ;  d.  in  Berlin.  July 
14. 18^.  one  of  the  greatest  church  historians. 
He  was  of  Jewish  descent ;  his  original  name 
was  David  Mendel.  Educated  in  the  Johan- 
neum  in  Hamburg,  he  was  drawn  toward 
Christianity  by  the  studv  of  Plato,  and  more 
especially  oy  reading  Schleiermachcr*s  Roden 


i&er  die  Religion.  Feb.  15,  1806,  he  was  bap- 
tized in  the  church  of  St.  Catharine,  in  Ham- 
burg, and  assumed  the  name  of  Ne-ander — 
"  new  man. "    He  studied  theology  at  G5ti  in- 

§en,  and  was  appointed  professor  extraor- 
inary  at  Heidelberg  in  1812,  and  in  1818 
ordinary  professor  in  Berlin,  where  for  thirty- 
seven  years  he  lectured  principally  on  church 
history,  but  also  on  systematic  theoloffy, 
ethics,  and  New  Testament  exegesis.  Be* 
sides  his  lectures,  whicli  were  remembered 
by  hundreds  of  pupils  not  only  as  one  of 
their  greatest  advantages,  but  as  a  blessings 
he  developed  a  ^at  literary  activity  which» 
at  least  in  the  mstorical  field,  denotes  a  new 
departure.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  throuch 
the  stiff  pragmatic  theory  emj)loyea  both  by 
Rationalists  and  Supernaturalists.  Both  con- 
ceived of  Christianity  as  a  system  of  doc- 
trines, and  its  history  as  a  representation  of 
the  use  and  misuse  which  had  been  made  of 
that  system.  Neander  conceited  of  Chri&ti- 
anitv  as  a  heaven-bom  force,  and  its  history 
as  the  interpretation  of  human  life  by  that 
force.  The  difference  is  rati  ical .  and  manif ests* 
itself  not  only  in  his  chief  work.  General  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Churchy 
Berlin.  1826-45,  5  vols..  3d  ed.,  1856,  4  ^o\s,, 
with  a  sixth  volume  edited  poe^thumously  by 
Schneider,  1852,  Enj?.  trans,  by  Torrcy,  12lti 
cd..  New  York.  1882,  6  vols.,  but  also  iu  his 
monographs.  Julian  the  Ajxfstate,  Leipzig, 
1812,  Eng.  trans..  New  York,  1850;  H, 
Bernard,  1813 ;  Enttciekelung  d.  gnost.  Sys- 
teme,  1818  ;  St,  Chrysostom,  1822 ;  Memorial* 
of  Christian  Life  in  the  Early  and  Middle 
Ages,  1822,  Eng.  trans,  by  Ryland,  London, 
1852  ;  History  of  t?ie  Planting  and  Training 
of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles^ 
Hamburg,  1832,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans,  by 
Ryland.  Edinburgh,  1842,  2  vote.,  revised  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  New  York.  1866  ;  The  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Hamburg,  1887,  £n^.  trans,  by 
McClintock  and  Blumenthal,  New^  York» 
1848.  Of  his  other  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  Exposition  of  First  John, 
Philippians,  and  James,  by  Mrs.  Conant» 
New  York,  1859.  and  History  of  Christian  Bog- 
mas,  by  Ryland.  London,  1858.  2  vols.  Per- 
sonallv  he  was  original,  very  eccentric,  but. 
very  lovable.  In  literary  respects  he  is  an 
example,  and  with  reference  to  the  very  queer 
notions  of  his  style  which  have  got  currency 
in  English  and  American  prints,  it  may  w 
proper  to  remark  :  his  purpose  was  so  pure 
and  so  candid,  liis  equipment  so  complete 
and  so  costly,  and  his  working  of  the  one  in 
behalf  of  the  other  so  perfectly  natural  and 
so  absolutely  free  from  pretence,  that — not  to 
be  pleased  with  his  style  means  either  to  lack 
sense  for  style  altogether  or,  otherwise,  to- 
have  a  very  bad  taste.  (See  Schaff's  sketch. 
in  his  St,  Aifgustin,  Melanchihon  and  Neander, 
New  York.  1886,  and  his  life  by  A.  Wiegand, 
Erfurt,  1890.)  C.  P. 

Ke-ap'-o-liB  (,neu>  city),  a  place  In  Northern 
Greece  where  Paul  first  landed  in  Europe 
(Acts  xvi.  11),  and  where  he  embarked  on 
his  last  voyage  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  6).  It 
is  now  a  Turko-Grecian  town  of  some  500O 
population,  and  called  Kavalla.     T.  W.  C. 
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Me-bid'-oth  {hsights),  the  first-born  sou  of 
Ishmael,  whose  descendants  occupied  the 
pasture-grounds  of  Arabia  Deserta  (Isa.  Ix.  7), 
and  ultimately  possessed  themselves  of  Edom. 
They  are  thought  to  have  been  the  Naba- 
theans  of  profane  history.  Petra  was  their 
chief  city.  T.  W.  C. 

Ne'-bat  {<upeet),  the  father  of  King  Jero- 
boam I.,  who  ''  made  Israel  to  sin"  (1  Kings 
xi.  26.  xil.  2).  T.  W.  C. 

Ne'-bo  (prophet)^  a  mountain  of  Moab, 
"over  against  Jericho,"  from  which  Moaea 
had  a  view  of  the  promised  land  and  where 
he  died  (Deut.  xxxiv.)-  It  was  a  summit  of 
the  range  Abarim,  and  has  been  identified  by 
Professor  Paine  with  Jebel  Nebba,  a  moun- 
tain five  miles  southwest  of  Heshbon  and  about 
eight  miles  east  of  the  northern-end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  T.  W.  C. 

Neb-u-obad-nez'-zar,  or  rather,  as  in  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel,  Nebuchadrezzar  {N^  his 
protector),  son  and  successor  of  Nabopolasser, 
who  founded  the  Babylonish  monarchy,  was 
one  of  the  ffreat  rulers  of  history.  Acting 
under  his  faUier^  he  defeated  Pharaoh-Necho 
at  Carchemish  (Jer.  xlvi.  2)  and  overran  Pal- 
estine, carrying  off  a  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, including  Daniel  and  his  companions 
(Dan.  i.  1-4),  and  leaving  Jehoiakim  as  tribu- 
taiy  king.  After  Jehoiakim*s  death  his  son, 
Jehoiachin,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  again  besieged  and  captured 
Jerusalem,  carried  off  its  chief  treasures  and 
people,  and  put  the  king's  uncle,  Mattaniah, 
in  his  place,  changing  his  name  to  Zedekiah. 
After  ten  vears  the  new  kin^  rebelled,  when 
once  more  Nebuchadnezzar  invested  the  city, 
and  after  subjecting  it  to  the  horrors  of  fam- 
ine for  a  year  and  a  half,  reduced  it,  punish- 
ing Zedekiah  severely,  carrying  off  all  the 
people  and  property  that  were  left,  and  giving 
all  tbe  houses  to  the  flames  (2  Kings  xxv.). 

Nebuchadnezzar  raised  Babylon  to  its  high- 
est pitch  of  splendor.  He  conquered  Phoe- 
nicia and  ravaged  Egypt.  He  fortified  his 
capital  with  triple  walls,  and  constructed 
great  reservoirs,  canals,  and  palaces.  The 
explorations  of  the  last  half  century  sustain 
the  truth  of  the  vast  structures  ascribed  to 
this  great  monarch,  nine  tenths  of  the  bricks 
found  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital 
beinff  inscriMd  with  his  name.  The  Book  of 
Dantel  gives  abundant  evidence  of  his  mag- 
nificence, his  pride,  his  violence  and  cruelty. 
His  pride  was  sorely  punished  by  the  strange 
form  of  madness  called  zoanthropv,  under 
which  a  man  thinks  himself  changed  to  some 
beast,  and  acts  accordingly  (Dan.  iv.).  For 
■even  years  the  bauffhty  monarch  thus  suf- 
fered, tfll  he  learned  wisdom  and  was  re- 
stored, according  to  the  predictions  of  Dan- 
iel. He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  b.c. 
661,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years. 

T.  W.  C. 

Neb'-n-shas'-ban  {Nebo  saves  me),  the  Rab- 
saris  or  chief  chamberlain  of  the  king  of 
Babylon.  He  sent  officers  to  release  Jeremiah 
from  prison  (Jer.  xxxix.  18).  T.  W.  C. 

N«b'-ii-zar*a'-dan  (Ifebo  sends  posterity), 
*'  captain  of  the  guard  "  under  Nebuchadnes- 
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zar,  and  his  agent  in  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem 
(2  Kings  xxv.  8-21,  Jer.  xxxix.  8-10).  Sev- 
eral years  later  he  carried  off  7i5  additional 
captives  (Jer.  Hi.  30).  T.  W.  C. 

Necessity  J  Moral,  the  term  which  sets  forth 
the  determining  influence  on  volitions  and  ac- 
tions of  moral  causes. 

Ne'-cho,  a  king  of  Egypt,  founder  of  the 
twenty -sixth  dynasty,  B.C.  612-^06.  Enter- 
prising in  peace  and  in  war,  he  first  circum- 
navigated Africa,  and  invaded  Svria,  defeat- 
ing Josiah,  who  opposed  him  at  Megiddo,  and 
capturing  Carchemish  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-24). 
But  a  few  years  after  Nebuchadnezzar  re- 
captured Carchemish  and  compelled  the 
Egyptians  to  retire  to  their  own  country. 

T.  W.  C. 

Neckham  (Necham,  Neckam,  Noquam)L 
Alexander,  b.  at  St.  Albans  (hence  called 
Alexander  of  Sancto  Alt>ano),  1157 ;  d.  at 
Cirencester,  1217.  In  1180,  after  serving  as 
master  of  Dunstable  school,  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Paris,  but  later  an 
Augustinian  monk  in  England  and  abbot  of 
Cirencester.  Admired  for  learning,  which 
included  all  then  known,  a  poet  of  eminence 
and  a  prose  author,  he  has  been  brought  to 
modem  attention  by  Thomas  Wright,  who 
edited  two  of  his  treatises,  De  naturis  rervm 
and  De  laudibus  divinim  sapientuB,  both  in  1 
vol.,  London.  1868. 

Neoromanoy  (from  the  Greek  veKpofiavreia, 
dead  divination,'*  the  art  of  finding  out  the 
future  by  means  of  the  dead)  has  b^n  prac- 
tised under  two  different  forms.  One  con- 
sisted in  drawing  omens  from  the  viscera  of 
dead  creatures.  It  was  very  common  in  Ro- 
man paganism,  and  gave  rise  to  horrible 
crimes,  as  when  Maxentius  opened  the  wombs 
of  pregnant  women.  It  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden by  Constantino  the  Great.  Traces  of 
it  occur  now  and  ^en  among  savages.  The 
other  consisted  in  raising  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted. A  striking  instance  is  the  story  in 
the  Old  Testament  about  the  witch  of  Endor. 
Some  of  the  Fathers^Justin  Martyr  {1st 
Apol,  xviii.);  the  Beeognitums  of  Clement, 
IT,  xiii.;  Tertullian  (i)« ^mma,  Ivii.),  which 
references  are  found  in  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  Christian  Literature  Company  ed., 
New  York,  vols,  i.,  169  ;  lii.,  284,  and  viii.  10, 
respectively — speak  of  it,  and  traces  of  it  may 
be  found  in  modern  spiritualism. 

Naotarius,  name  of  two  Greek  patriarchs, 
(1)  of  Constantinople,  successor  of  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum,  and  predecessor  of  Chryscs- 
tom,  881-07.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of 
the  Nicene  faith.  Under  him  the  practice  of 
oral  confession  in  the  Greek  Church  was 
abolished  on  account  of  the  seduction  of  a 
woman  in  a  church  by  a  deacon  ;  (2)  of  Jeru- 
salem, 1660-72.  He  took  part  In  commend- 
ing the  confession  of  Mogilas  (see  Ctkil 
LucAR),  and  opposed  the  Koman  Churdi  in 
her  efforts  in  the  East.  F.  H.  F. 

KmSf  Feliz,  b.  at  Geneva,  Oct.  8,  1798 ;  d. 
there,  April  12,  1829 ;  was  educated  in  the 
country  ;  taught  by  the  pastor  of  tbe  parish, 
and  apprenticed  to  a  market  gardener.    In 
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his  seventeenth  year  he  entered  the  armr  and 
became  a  sergeant  of  artillery,  but  was  aeeply 
roused  by  the  revival  at  that  time  taking 
place  at  Geneva,  and  began  at  once  to  preach 
to  the  garrison.  In  1819  he  left  the  army  to 
devote  himself  to  missionary  work,  and 
though  he  had  studied  only  three  books — 
"  the  Bible,  my  own  heart,  and  nature,  but 
them  I  know  quite  well" — ^he  was  made  a 
catcchist  by  the  church  of  Mens  in  1822,  and 
in  the  following  vear  he  was  ordained  in  Mr. 
Clayton's  chapel,  in  the  Poultry,  London. 
Ho*  then  settled  in  the  valleys  of  Qu^ias  and 
Freissini^re  in  the  Hautes-Alpes,  where  the 
snow-storms  reign  supreme  for  seven  months, 
and  the  only  wa^  out  and  in  is  the  path  of 
the  wild  mountain  goat  across  the  glaciers. 
Here  some  remnants  of  the  Waldenses  had 
found  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  but  they  had  utterly 
degenerated.  They  had  forgotten  not  only 
their  religion,  but  even  the  simplest  arts  of 
civilization.  He  came  among  them  as  among 
savages.  He  stayed  there  four  years.  Then 
his  health  was  utterly  broken,  and  he  had  to 
be  brought  down  to  Geneva  to  die.  But  the 
work  was  'done.  He  left  a  respectable  and 
self-respecting  Christian  community,  pro- 
gressing and  prosperous.  (See  his  Lettres, 
edited  by  Bost,  Geneva,  1842.  2  vols.,  Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1843  ;  and  his  life  by  the 
same  author,  Eng.  trans..  London,  1853 ; 
also  Gilly,  jiemoir  of  Felix  Neff,  London, 
1882.)  C.  P. 

Nagro  Bvang«lizatlon.  Much  was  done 
in  this  matter  prior  to  emancipation.  It  had 
to  be  done  by  oral  teaching,  but  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians.  Episcopalians,  and 
lioman  Catholics  labored  so  diligently  that 
communicants  were  numbered  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand.  But  since  the  close  of  the 
war  the  work  has  gone  on  with  increasing 
rapidity.  All  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  have  given  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  a  million  and  a  naif 
of  the  colored  people  are  in  membership. 
The  progress  in  education  has  been  marvel- 
lous. The  Freedman's  Bureau  (1863-70)  did 
much,  and  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation still  more,  in  the  establishment  of 
schools.  The  large  gifts  of  Mr.  Peabody 
(over  $2,000,000)  and  Mr.  Slater  ($1,000,000) 
were  a  great  aid.  The  various  denominations 
exerted  themselves  in  the  same  direction,  and 
all  the  states  made  public  provision.  Besides 
the  common  schools  there  are  many  acad- 
emies, colleges,  and  theological  schools,  and 
such  admirable  helps  as  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, Virginia.  Still  much  renudns  to  be 
done.  The  negro  population  increases  faster 
than  the  white,  and  the  proportion  of  illiter- 
acy increases  likewise.  But  the  South  itself 
is  growing  rapidly  in  wealth  and  in  care  for 
its  colored  citizens,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  in  time  adequate  provision  will 
be  made  for  the  religious  and  intellectual 
needs  of  all  the  black  race  in  this  country. 

T.  W.  C. 

Nehemiah  (consoled  by  JeJiovah),  son  of 
Hachaliah.  Born  in  Babylon  during  the 
exile,  he  became  cupbearer  to  King  Artax* 


erxes  at  Susa,  from  whom  he  obtained  ^r- 
mission  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  aid  in  rebuild- 
ing its  wauB  (Neh.  i.,  iL)  about  444  b.c.  He 
made  the  journey  and  set  about  the  work 
with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  his  country- 
men, but  with  bitter  opposition  from  the 
Samaritans  under  Sanballat,  who  caused  the 
Jews  to  work  with  arms  in  their  hands  (iv. 
16).  Tet  in  one  year  the  task  was  completed. 
He  then,  with  the  aid  of  Ezra,  in  the  course 
of  his  twelve  years  of  government  (v.  14),  re- 
established the  old  savored  usages  and  insti- 
tuted many  civil  improvements,  and  then 
returned  to  Persia.  After  a  few  years  he 
was  recalled  to  correct  some  flagrant  abuses, 
breaches  of  the  Sabbath,  heathen  marriages, 
etc.  (xiii.).  These  he  reformed  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  probably  remained  in  power  until 
his  death.  In  piety,  patriotism,  self-sacrifice, 
integrity,  and  firmness  he  was  a  model  for 
rulers. 

The  Book  of  Nehemiah,  a  supplement  to 
the  Book  of  Ezra,  gives  the  history  of  this 
movement  in  detail.  Incidentally  it  gives 
much  information  concerning  the  customs  of 
the  time,  the  state  of  the  people,  the  topog- 
raphy of  ancient  Jerusalem/  and  the  gene- 
alogy of  prominent  Hebrews.  Kehemiah 
was  the  author  of  the  first  seven  chapters  and 
part  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  but  the 
change  from  the  first  person  to  the  third  in 
the  other  portions,  ana  the  fact  that  some 
names  are  of  late  date  (xii.  10-22),  seem  to 
indicate  that  some  other  inspired  writer  com- 
pleted the  record.  (See  the  general  commen- 
taries.) T.  W.  C. 

Ne-hi'-loth  {petf orated),  supposed  to  mean 
wind  instruments,  such  as  flutes.  Found 
only  in  the  title  of  the  fifth  Psalm. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ne-hush'-tan  Qmjoen  thing),  a  contemptu- 
ous name  ^ven  by  Hezekiah  to  the  brazen 
serpent  which  Moses'had  set  up  (Num.  xxi. 
8)  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  people  had  como 
to  worship  (2  Kings  xviiL  4).  The  visible 
emblem  hid  the  Saviour  whom  it  oueht  to 
have  revealed,  and  was  deservedly  broken  in 
pieces  and  derided.  T.  W.  C. 

NeiU  (neel).  William.  D.D.  (Union  College. 
1812),  Presbyterian ;  D.  near  McKeesport, 
Alleghany  County,  Pa.,  in  1778 ;  d.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Aug.  8,  1860.  He  was  graduated 
at  Princeton,  1808,  and  licensed  to  preach, 
1805 ;  held  various  pastoral  charges :  was 
president  of  Dickinson  College,  182^20  ;  sec- 
retary to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 1829-81 ;  minister  at  Oermantown.  Pa.» 
1881-42,  after  which  he  resided  in  Philadel. 
phia.  He  published  Lectures  on  Biblieal  Hm- 
tory,  Philadelphia,  1846;  Difdna  Origin  cf 
the  Christian  Religion,  1854 ;  Ministry  of 
Fifty  Years,  1867,  etc. 

Nelson,  David,  M.D.,  Presbvtcrian  ;  b. 
near  Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  Sept.  24, 1703  ;  d. 
at  Oakland,  111.,  Oct.  17.  1844.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Washington  College,  Virginia,  1810  : 
became  a  physician,  and  served  in  the  war  ox 
1812.  Renouncing  sceptical  opinions,  he 
preached,  1825-28,  in  Tennessee,  and  was 
pastor  at  Danville,  Ky.,  1828«80 ;  founded 
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Marion  College,  Maryland,  and  was  its  presi- 
dent, 1830-36.  DrlTen  north  by  his  anti- 
slavery  principles,  he  opened  a  scliool  at 
Oakland,  near  Quincj,  DL,  1836.  He  wrote  a 
popular  book,  Cau96  and  Cure  of  Infidelity, 
New  York,  1836,  and  a  widely  used  hymn, 
"My  days  are  gliding  swiftly  by,"  1885. 
The  former  has  been  translated  into  German, 
French,  and  Spanish.  F.  M.  B. 

Nammdna,  a  Christian  philosopher,  prob- 
ablv  from  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century 
ana  by  some  identified  with  Kemesius,  the 
prefect  of  Cappadocia  and  the  correspondent 
of  Qregory  iNazianzen,  wrote  a  book  TJte 
Nature  qf  Man,  of  which  the  Greek  text  was 
f  rat  edited  by  Ellebodius,  Antwerp,  1565, 
afterward  by  Migne,  Pat,  Or,  XL.,  and 
which  was  translated  into  English  by  Gteorge 
Wither,  London,  1636,  2d  ed..  under  title 
The  Oharaeter  of  Man,  1657  ;  French  trans, 
by  J.  R.  Thibault,  Paris,  1844. 


Neology,  a  term  signifying  "  new  doc- 
trine," first  used  in  Germany  about  the  mid- 
dle 'jf  the  last  century  to  denote  the  new  state- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  new  ex- 
planation of  biblical  facts,  which  ultimately 
became  known  as  rationalism.       T.  W.  C. 

Neoplijte  (from  the  Greek,  netdy  planted) 
was  the  name  generally  given  in  the  ancient 
church  to  those  who  had  been  recently  bap- 
tized ;  it  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense  by 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  about  their  con- 
verts. 

Keoplatonlam,  the  final  form  assumed  by 
Greek  philosophy,  having  special  relations  to 
Christianity.  It  arose  from  a  distinctly  re- 
ligious interest,  from  a  sense  of  corruption 
and  ignorance,  which  demanded  a  revelation 
and  a  redemption.  As  a  system,  its  distin- 
guishing peculiarity  is  the  attempt  to  gather 
into  one  systematic  whole  the  truth  taught 
by  all  the  Greek  philosophers,  Plato  being  re- 
garded CIS  the  chief  and  ultimate  authority. 
Its  focus  was  Alexandria. 

In  its  first  period  (about  200-70)  Neoplaton- 
ism  is  represented  by  its  founder,  Ammonius 
Saccas,  bom  of  Christian  parents,  died  about 
250,  the  instructor  of  Oriren  and  of  the  second 
teacher  of  this  system,  JPlotinus.  The  latter 
was  born  in  Lyoopolis,  205 :  died  in  Cam- 
pania, 270.  He  left  a  number  of  essays  (last 
critical  edition  by  MQller,  Berlin,  1878-80) 
which  present  the  first  complete  form  of  the 
system.  He  teaches  that  the  soul  is  estranged 
from  €k)d,  and  sets  before  himself  the  prob- 
lem of  leading  it  back  to  the  highest  good. 
Hence  his  system  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
treating  of  the  supersensuous  world,  the  phe- 
nomenal world,  and  the  liberation  of  the  soul 
from  the  dominion  of  the  phenomenal.  In 
treating  of  the  supersensuous  world.  Plotinus 
dwells  upon  the  original  and  infinite  being, 
which  he  describes  almost  in  the  language  of 
Hegel,  and  which  is  after  all  scarcely  more 
than  a  pantheistic  force.  It  is  one.  It  is 
good,  it  is  the  absolute  causality.  The  divine 
soul  forms  the  link  of  connection  between 
the  pure  divinity  and  the  material  world. 
In  the  phenomenal  world,  the  unity  of  the 
divinity  disappears  in  variety,  the  cause  of 


which  is  matter,  and  which  gives  foundation 
to  the  polytheistic  representations  of  llie  pop- 
ular religions  of  heathenism.  Matter  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  good,  the  source  of  enl  and 
imperfection.  Still  this  imperfection  is  a 
necessity  of  existence,  for  all  tilings  proceed 
under  providence,  which  is,  however,  nothing 
but  the  law  of  nature.  The  liberation  from 
this  phenomenal  world  is  effected  by  virtue, 
whicn  embraces  purification  from  all  the  con- 
tagion of  matter,  and  which  is  itself  insepara- 
ble from  return  to  communion  with  the 
dirine  through  ecstatic  intuition  and  mystic 
union.  All  this  is  not  Christianity,  nor  is  it 
friendly  to  Christianity,  which  it  regards  as 
unphjlosophically  ignoring  the  eternal  law  of 
necessity. 

The  second  period  (270-400)  is  occupied  by 
the  work  of  popularizing  the  system  under 
Porphyrius  and  his  successors.  Porphyrins 
was  born  at  Tyre,  233  ;  came  to  Rome  in 
263,  and  spent  his  life  in  Sicilv  and  Rome, 
engaged  in  teaching  and  writing,  dving  at  an 
adnmced  age.  He  is  less  speculative  and 
original,  but  more  sober  ana  critical  than 
Plotinus.  He  retained -the  polytheistic  re- 
ligions, but  rejected  their  immoral  elements. 
He  wrote  against  the  Christians,  though  not 
against  Christianity,  attacking  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  honoring  Clmst  as  a 
pious  and  eminent  man  of  antiquity.  He 
was  followed  by  Jamblicus  (d.  aoout  330), 
who  sought  still  more  to  justify  heathen 
superstition. 

The  third  period  (400-529)  is  the  period  of 
lively  opposition  to  Neoplatonism  (murder 
of  Hypatia)  and  of  the  less  strictly  reli^ous 
activity  of  the  school.  It  confined  itself 
largely  to  giving  at  several  points,  particu- 
larly Athens,  a  liberal  education  to  the  youth, 
by  which  many  distinguished  church  teachers 
profited.  It  came  down  through  the  scholas- 
tics to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and 
was  esteemed  by  Reudilin,  for  example. 
(See  the  principal  histories  of  philosophy, 
particularly  Zeller,  PhUosophie  der  Orieehen, 
also  in  an  £ng.  trans.  Aliso  Hamack,  Dog- 
mengeschichte,)  F.  H.  F. 

Napooink.    See  John  or  Kbpokuk. 

Napos,  an  Egyptian  bishop  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  3d  century,  wrote  against  Origen 
and  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  propagated  strongly  pronounced  cnilias- 
tic  views  based  on  the  Apocalypse.  His 
works  have  not  come  down  to  us.  but  they 
occasioned  considerable  commotion  in  the 
Egyptian  Church. 

Nepotism  (from  the  Latin  nepoi,  **  a 
nephew"),  the  misuse  of  a  public  office  or 
trust  to  enrich  one's  own  family,  is  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  more  espe- 
cially the  popes.  Nicholas  III.,  Sixtus  I  v., 
Alexander  y I.,  etc.,  caused  great  scandal  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  used  the  papal 
power  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own 
families.  Since  the  time  of  Innocent  XI.  the 
cardinals  must  take  an  oath  to  keep  their 
hands  clean  of  nepotism. 

Nar'-gal  (great  hero),  a  prominent  deity  of 
the  Assyrians,  worshipped  by  the  Cuthite 
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heathen  transplanted  into  Palestine  (2  Kings 
zvii.  30).    He  corresponded  to  Man. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ner'-gal  8har-e'-ser  {fire^prince)^  the  name 
of  two  nobles  who  accompanied  Nebuchad- 
nezzar against  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxix.  8).  One 
was  called  Rab-mag  (chief  of  the  ma^cians), 
and  is  identified  with  Neriglissar  of  profane 
history.  T.  W.  C. 

Nerl  (n&'-ree),  Fiiippo  do,  b.  at  Florence, 
July  22,  1515 ;  d.  in  Rome,  May  25,  1595 ; 
studied  theology  and  philosophy  in  Rome,  and 
founded  there,  in  1548.  the  Congre^tion  of 
the  Oratory,  whose  members  are  pnests,  not 
monks,  neither  give  up  their  private  means, 
nor  take  vows,  but  may  retire  at  pleasure. 
Perfect  equality  prevaib  among  them,  and 
they  devote  the  time  not  required  for  priestly 
duties  to  study.  The  order  was  ccmfirmed  in 
1575  by  Qregorv  XIIL.  and  its  founder  was 
canonized  in  1662  by  Gfregory  XV.  Cardinal 
Newman  and  F.  W.  Faber  were  heads  of 
congregations  of  the  order  at  Birmingham 
and  London  (Brompton)  respectively.  (See 
Capecelatro,  La  VUor  di  San  Fiiippo  Neri, 
Napoli,  1879,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans,  by  T.  A. 
Pope.  London,  1882,  2  vols.  ;  F.  W.  Faber, 
The  Spirit  and  Genius  of  St,  Philip  Iferi, 
London,  1850 ;  Maxims  and  Counsels  of  8t, 
Philip  Nen,  Dublin,  1890.) 

Nero,  Roman  emperor  54-68,  under  whom 
the  first  persecution  of  ClThristians  took  place. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  this  was  a  con- 
fiagnration  which  raged  in  the  city  during  the 
ni^t  of  July  18,  64,  and  which  continued 
six  days  and  six  nights,  and  afterward  broke 
out  again.  It  was  immediately  charged  that 
the  emperor  himself  caused  the  city  to  be 
fired,  and  though  it  has  recently  been  at- 
tempted to  remove  this  stain  from  his  mem- 
ory, it  is  probable  that  in  his  plans  to  beautify 
the  city  he  was  led  to  the  violent  determina- 
tion to  remove  a  portion  of  the  old  buildings 
by  fire,  which,  however,  went  far  beyond 
any  possible  intention  he  had  had.  Whether 
he  iumself  sought  to  divert  the  suspicion  of 
the  people,  which  was  excited  against  him, 
from  himself  to  the  Christians  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  popularly  connected 
with  the  disaster.  The  popular  confusion 
between  Jews  and  (I!hristians,  and  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  Christians  that  the  world  would 
end  by  fire,  increased  suspicion  against  them. 
See  Pbbsbcutions.  F.  H.  F. 

Nersei,  name  of  three  Armenian  clerical 
dignitaries.  1.  The  Qreat,  Armenian  bishop 
Z&,  made  patriarch,  or  Catholicos,  at  a  gen- 
eral synod  of  the  Armenian  Church  in  866, 
and  declared  independent  of  the  bishop  of 
Cffisarea.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  381,  and  died  of  poison  in 
Armenia.  884.  2.  Ol^Jensis.  as  Catholicos 
Nerses  IV.,  b.  about  1100  ;  d.  Aug,  5  or  13, 
1178.  His  brother  Grigor  became  Catholicos 
at  the  age  of  twenty  in  1113.  and  Nerses, 
after  a  careful  education,  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  conduct  of  this  office, 
to  which  he  succeeded,  1166.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  much  valued  poems,  among  which 
Is  a  summary  of  Uie  gospels.    His  letters 


(published  at  Constantini^le  in  folio,  1825 ; 
Venice,  1858 ;  in  an  incomplete  Latin  trans- 
lation, Venice,  1888, 1  vol.)  are  valuable  for 
the  history  of  Us  times.  He  was  particu- 
larly prominent  In  the  efforts  of  his  day  to^ 
reunite  the  Armenian  and  Greek  churches. 
8.  Itambronendfl,  b.  1158  in  Lambron  in 
Cilicia  ;  earlv  an  enthusiastic  student ;  arch- 
bishop of  l^rsus  and  vicinity,  1176 ;  began 
his  literarv  career  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
(1177).  He  was  also  doserjr  connectea  with 
the  union  efforts  of  his  time,  which  were 
frustrated  by  the  death  of  the  (j^reek  emperor 
Manuel,  1180.  Nerses  himself  died  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-nine,  July  14,  1193. 

F.  H.  P. 

Nerva,  Roman  emperor  06-98,  was  a  man 
of  mild  character  and  equable  temper,  and 
showed  great  clemency  toward  the  Chris- 
tiims,  releasing  those  who  had  been  impris- 
oned under  Domitian  and  recalling  the  exiles. 
But  anything  decisive  in  tlieir  favor  he  dared 
not  do,  and  under  Trajan,  his  adopted  son, 
the  i)ersecutions  began  again. 

Nestor,  b.  in  1056  ;  d.  about  lldO  ;  was  a 
monk  in  the  monastery  of  Perzerin,  Kiew, 
and  wrote  in  old  Hussian,  besides  the  lives  of 
the  abbots  of  his  monastery,  a  chronicle  of 
Russia,  which  is  of  great  interest  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  first  editioa 
of  it  appeared  in  St.  Petersburgh,  1767  ;  the 
best  in  Vienna,  1860 ;  a  Gferman  trans,  at 
Leipzig,  1774. 

NestoriuA.  Nestorianism.  Nestorius  was 
bom  in  the  Syrian  city  Qermanicia,  educated 
in  Antioch  under  Theodore,  and  became  dis> 
tinguished  there  for  asceticism,  for  zealous 
ortJ^odoxy,  and  for  eloquence.  Elevated 
April  10,  438.  to  the  position  of  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  on  account  of  these  qualities, 
he  showed  himself  a  much  less  wise  opponent 
of  heresy  than  was  expected.  He  soon  be- 
came entangled  in  a  controversy  with  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  (see  Christologt),  which 
ended  in  his  deposition  (see  Ephsbus)  and  in 
his  retirement  to  his  former  monasteir  in. 
Antioch.  After  an  agreement  had  beea 
reached  between  the  heads  of  the  Antiochian 
party  and  Cyril,  the  emperor,  in  order  to 
maintain  it.  thought  fit  to  banish  Kestoiius. 
to  Petra  in  Arabia  (485),  whence  he  came  to 
the  great  oasis  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  after 
much  ill  treatment,  died,  no  one  knows  when, 
or  where.  Some  of  tlie  writings  of  Nestorius 
exist  in  Latin  translations  edited  by  Baluziua, 
Mansi,  and  Asaemani. 

After  the  removal  of  Nestorius  from  the 
scene,  the  churches  gradually  settled  down 
to  the  ultimate  acceptance^  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  The  churches  of  Eastern  Syria 
formed  an  exception,  however,  and  generally 
aooepled  Nestorius'  teacMngs.  They  sooa 
developed  a  great  missionarv  activity,  and  ex« 
tended  Christianity  to  Inaia,.aud  even  to 
China.  Their  first  eftorts  were  directed  to 
work  in  Persia.  Ibas  of  Edessi  (q.v.)  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mares,  a  Persian  bisLop.  in  which 
he  commended  the  writings  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  and  also  explain^  the  course  of 
the  Christological  controversy,  incidentally 
favoring  Nestorius,  though  not  espousmg  hi» 
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doctrine  altogether.  FuplU  of  tbe  school  ot 
Edoflsa  subsequently  filled  iioportsiit  places 
iu  the  Persian  Churchy  as  Acacius,  patriarch 
of  Seleucia,  whose  predecessor,  Dadjesu 
(480^65),  had  declared  the  bishop  of  Seleucia 
independent.  Babeeus  (498-508)  was  a  thor- 
oughly Nestorlaa  bishop,  and  from  this  time 
the  Persian  Church  is  to  be  called  Nestorian. 
HabffiUB  did  not  hesitate  to  change  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  permitting  the  patri* 
arch,  bishops,  priests,  and  monks  each  to  have 
one  wife.  »gIu>o1s  were  now  established,  the 
most  famous  of  which  was  at  Nisibis,  and 
missionaries  extended  Christianity  in  Nes* 
torian  form  to  tbe  fartliest  East.  The  pre- 
viously existing  churches  of  India  were  ex* 
tended.  A  jB^reat  success  was  achieved  in 
Qiina,  one  monument  of  which  is  a  double 
inscription  in  Syrian  and  Chinese  (781),  con- 
taining a  long  list  of  Nestorian  clergy.  (See 
Mosheim,  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Christian 
Chterch  in  China,  ed.  Gibbings,  Dublin, 
1862 ;  Legge,  Nestorian  Mowumsnts  in  China, 
London,  1888. 

The  history  of  the  Nestorians  is  checkered 
by  many  adverse  events.  In  general,  till  long 
after  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Persia, 
they  enjoyed  liberty  and  protection.  Mar 
Aba  I.,  patriarch  586-^,  translated  the  liturgy 
into  Syriac,  raised  the  condition  of  the  clergy, 
but  withdrew  from  patriarchs  and  bishops 
the  right  to  marry.  Under  the  caliphat  of 
Bfligdad,  the  patriarchs  had  their  residence  in 
that  city.  The  victories  of  Timur  (1870^ 
1400)  brought  persecution  upon  the  Nesto- 
rians. from  which  time  tliey  have  steadily  de- 
clined. Their  present  number,  contined  to 
the  district  of  Urumivah  and  the  adjacent 
mountains,  is  about  70,000  souls.  An  equal 
number  of  "  Thomas  Christians,"  oncesubject 
to  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  still  exist  in  India. 
The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  has  a 
flourishing  mission  am<Mig  the  Persian  Nes- 
torians, and  they  have  themsdives  begun  mis- 
sionary work  in  adjacent  regions.  (See  Smith 
and  Dwight,  Bemirehes  in  Armenia,  Boston, 
1838,  2  vols.;  Badger,  The  Nestorians  and 
their  BUiidU,  London,  1862.)  F.  H.  F. 

Neth'-ln-im  (given,  i,e,  dedicated),  a  term 
txsX  applied  to  the  Levites  as  given  to  the 
priests  (Num.  ill.  9)  to  serve  them  in  holy 
thin^,  but  afterward  to  persons  who  did 
service  to  the  Levites  (Num.  xxxi.  47). 
Their  names  were  preserved,  and  they  reappear 
after  the  return  from  exile  (Ezra  vli.  24,  vili. 
20,  Neh.  xi.  21)  T.  W.  C. 

Natter,  Thomasi  or  Waldensis,  b.  at  Saf- 
fron, Walden,  Essex,  42  m.  n.  by  e.  of  Lon- 
don, about  1380 ;  d.  at  Rouen,  france,  Nov. 
8,  1480.  He  studied  at  Oxford ;  became  a 
CJarmelite,  and  provincial  of  the  order  for 
England,  1414  ;  confessor  to  Henry  V.,  1420 ; 
look  part  in  the  councils  of  Pisa.  1409,  and 
Constance,  1414-18;  went  on  a  mission  to 
Lithuania,  1419,  and  wrote  a  polemical  work 
agaioAt  the  Lollards,  Fasciculi  Ziettniorttm 
^  Wydifitd,  W.  W.  Shirley,  London,  1858), 
and  Dootrinaie  antiguitatum  Jidei  ecdesuB 
eatholiees,  published,  1521,  and  later.  The 
latter  is  also  a  controversial  but  fair  review 
of  Wyclif  *s  doctrines*  and  was  an  armory  for 


the  opponents  of  the  Reformation  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  employed  by  Bellar* 
mine.  (See  Lechler,  Wyelif  [Qer.  orig.,  vol. 
2].)  F.  M.  B. 

Nettleton,  Asahel,  D.D.  (Hampden-Sidney, 
1989;  Jefferson,  Pennsylvania,  1889).  Con- 
gregationalist ;  b.  at  North  Killingworth, 
Conn.,  April  21,  1788 ;  d.  at  East  Windsor, 
Conn.,  May  16,  1844.  He  passed  from  the 
paternal  farm  to  Yale  College ;  graduated. 
1809,  and  for  twenty  vears  was  active  and 
efficient  as  an  evangelist,  chiefly  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  New  York.  In 
1827  he  had  a  controversy  with  O.  G.  Finney, 
whose  livelier  practices  as  a  revivaliBt  he  dis-» 
approved.  He  was  in  Virginia,  1827-28,  and 
in  Bnghind,  1881.  He  declined  the  chair  of 
pastoral  duty  at  East  Windsor  (now  Hartford 
Seminary)  in  1883,  but  sometimes  lectured 
there.  His  ViUoffe  Hymns,  New  York,  1824. 
had  a  wider  sale  and  influence  than  any  pre- 
vious American  collection.  His  Bemains  and 
Sermons  appeared,  1845,  and  his  Memoir,  by 
B.  Tyler.  Hartford.  Conn.,  11344.  reprinted 
with  additions  by  A.  A.  Bonar,  Edinburgh, 
1854,  under  the  title  Nettleton  and  his  Labors. 

F.  M.  B. 

Nevin,  John  Williamson,  B.D.  (Jefferson 
College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  1889),  LL.D. 
(Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y..  1878), 
Reformed  (German) ;  b.  in  Franklin  County, 
Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1808 ;  d.  at  Caernarvon  Place, 
near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  7, 1886.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1821  and  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1826.  and  was 
professor  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Alleghany,  Pa.,  1829-40,  and  in  the 
seminary  of  the  Reformed  (German)  Church 
at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  1840-hl ;  president  of 
Marshall  CJoUege,  Mercersburg,  1841-58,  and 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster. 
Pa.,  1866-76,  when  he  retired.  From  184» 
to  1858  he  edited  The  Mercertbvrg  Renew,  and 
wrote  most  of  it  himself.  In  book  form  he 
published  Biblical  Antiquities,  Philadelphia, 
1828,  2  vols.,  rev.  ed..  1849.  rep.  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1853  ;  The  Anxious  Bench,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  1842 ;  The  Mystical  Presence, 
Philadelphia,  1846 :  Heidelberg  Catechisyn, 
Chambersburg,  1847  ;  Antichrist ^  New  York, 
1848.  Although  closely  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  (German  Reformed  Church,  he 
was  of  Presbyterian  and  Scotch-Irish  ances> 
try.  His  ideas,  however,  received  great 
quickening  from  (German  theology,  yet  he 
was  the  intellectual  slave  of  no  man,  but 
rather  very  independent  and  original.  For 
his  teaching,  see  the  art.  Mercersbcrq  The- 
OLOGY.  (See  his  biography  by  Theodore 
Appel.  Philadelphia,  1889,  also  sketch  by 
A.  R.  Kremer,  Reading,  Pa.,  1890.) 

Navias,  William,  S.T.D.  (Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  lo84),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Oct.  18,  1797 :  d.  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
Sept.  14,  1885.  He  graduated  at  Yale, 
1816 ;  studied  tlieology  at  Princeton,  1816* 
19,  and  was  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Baltimore,  from  1820  to  his  death. 
His  Thoughts  on  Popery,  originally  written 
for  the  New  York  Obserur,  appeared  in  New 
York,    1885,    2   vols.;   Praxtieal    Thoughts, 
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1835 ;  Select  Bemaina,  with  a  memoir  of  his 
life,  1886,  and  a  volume  of  Bermons,  1887. 

New  Birth.    See  Rbgbkbbation. 

Now  Ohuroh,  The,  or  the  "New  Jeru- 
salem Church,"  is  the  name  adopted  by  that 
body  of  Christian  people  who  accept  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  theologicid  writings 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  as  a  revelation  from 
the  Lord.  They  regard  Swedenborg  as  the 
human  instrument  ror  communicating  these 
doctrines  to  the  world.  This  revelation  they 
hold  to  be  not  a  new  Word,  but  an  opening 
and  at  the  same  time  a  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  and  promises  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, especially  those  in  the  gospels  and  the 
Apocalypse  which  prefigure  the  second  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  the  last  judgment,  and  the 
descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

As  an  account  of  Swedenborg *s  life  and 
writings  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
work  (see  art.  Swedenborg),  it  will  not  be 
necessary  here  to  enumerate  all  his  scientific 
and  theological  works,  which  comprise  many 
volumes.  The  latter,  written  after  his  spir- 
itual illumination,  are  regarded  as  written 
under  divine  guidance,  and  therefore  as  au- 
thoritati\re  in  matters  of  doctrine,  though  the 
evidence  of  this  authority  is  simply  the  rea- 
sonable spiritual  light  that  is  in  them. 

In  the  preface  to  the  True  Christian  Belig- 
ion,  which  contains  the  whole  theology  of  the 
New  Church,  we  find  the  following  : 

"  The  faith  of  the  New  Heaven  and  the 
New  Cburch  is  this:  that  the  Lord  from 
eternity,  who  is  Jehovah,  came  into  the 
world  that  he  might  subjugate  the  hells  and 
glorify  his  humanity,  and  that  without  him 
no  mortal  could  have  been  saved  ;  and  that 
they  are  saved  who  believe  in  him."  It  is 
elsewhere  explained  that  a  faith  that  is  not  of 
the  heart  and  life  is  no  faith. 

Herein  is  contained  the  essential  doctrine 
of  the  New  Church — the  absolute  divinity  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  new  temple.  The  Divine  Trinity 
is  not  denied,  but  it  is  affirmed  to  be  not  a 
trinity  of  persons,  but  a  trinity  in  the  one 
person  of  the  Lord.  The  Father  is  the  Di- 
vine Love  from  eternitjr ;  the  Son  is  the 
Divine  Humanity  by  which  the  Infinite  Love 
was  manifested  to  men  and  is  present  with 
them ;  and  the  Holy  Spiiit  is  the  Spirit  of 
love  and  truth  from  him,  which  is  life  to  the 
souls  of  men.  This  Trinity  in  the  Lord  finds 
its  counterpart  in  the  tlireefold  nature  of  man 
— namely,  the  soul,  the  body,  and  the  oper- 
ating energy  or  life. 

The  human  nature  as  taken  from  Hary, 
Swendenbor^  teaches,  was  like  that  of  man, 
except  that  its  life  was  the  Infinite  Love  of 
Ood  for  saving  and  blessing  men,  which  life 
in  him  was  unlimited — for  to  him  **  the 
Father  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure" — 
while  the  soul  of  a  man  is  not  life  itself,  but 
a  receptacle  of  life,  limited  and  modified  by 
inheritance  from  his  human  father.  Thus  as 
to  his  human  nature  the  Lord  began  as  an 
infant,  and  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature, 
and  was  tempted  in  all  thin;^  as  we  are  ;  and 
yet  from  the  divine  seal  in  him  he  learned  the 


divine  truth  of  life  from  the  Word— beoominff 
thereby  the  Word  made  flesh — and  from  n 
resisted  every  temptation  to  evil,  overcame 
the  hells  whence  came  the  influences  of  evil, 
and  made  his  humanity  the  vexy  love  of  Ck)d 
manifested — the  Redeemer,  the  Light,  and 
the  Life  of  the  world.  He  is  thus  to  the 
New  Church  the  one  object  of  worship.  It 
seeks  the  Father  in  him  alone ;  for  *'  he  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,"  and 
'  *  no  man  cometh  imto  the  Father  but  by  me. ' ' 
The  sacred  Scriptures,  both  the  Old  and  the 
New,  are  regarded  as  fully  inspired,  and 
therefore  as  containing  divine  and  heavenly 
wisdom.  Their  holiness  resides  in  the  spir- 
itual sense  within  the  letter,  which  serves  as 
a  cloud  to  cover  the  inner  glory.  The  ideas 
and  the  language  of  the  letter  are  from  the 
minds  of  men,  but  so  provided  and  selected 
b^  the  Divine  Spirit  as  to  represent  and  sig- 
nify the  things  of  spiritual  wisdom.  The 
five  books  of  Moses,  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  the  Kings,  the  Psalms, 
the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  four 
€k)spel8,  and  the  Revelation  of  John,  in  the 
New,  are  regarded  as  containing  this  spiritual 
senser,  and  constituting  the  nilly  inspired 
divine  Word.     Other  books  of  the  Bible  are 

food  books  for  the  instruction  of  the  church, 
ut  do  not  contain  a  continuous  spiritual 
sense. 

The  life  which  leads  to  heaven  the  New 
Church  understands  to  be  a  life  of  obedience 
to  the  Lord's  commandments — in  his  name 
and  with  his  strength  resisting  evil  and  doing 
good,  and  thus  living  from  his  Spirit.  Heaven 
consists  in  a  good  life,  blessed  by  the  Lord's 
love.  Hell  consists  in  the  burnings  and 
clashings  of  evil  lusts  and  false  reasonings. 
These  spiritual  states  produce  corresponding 
objective  realities  in  the  homes  of  heaven, 
where  are  all  beautiful  forms  of  love  and  wis- 
dom, and  in  the  abodes  of  hell,  where  are  all 
outward  forms  of  evil.  Aocordinj|  to  the 
love  which  roan  makes  his  own  by  life  in  the 
world  is  his  lot  hereafter. 

Man's  spirit  is  in  human  form,  and  indeed 
gives  form  to  the  body.  After  the  death  of 
the  corruptible  natural  body  the  incorrupti- 
ble spiritual  body  is  separated  from  it,  and 
continues  to  live  a  human  life,  having  affec- 
tion, thought,  memory,  and  every  faculty  of 
sense  and  action,  as  in  the  previous  life.  The 
spiritual  world  is  not  in  some  remote  part  of 
the  natural  world,  but  is  the  inner  world,  in 
which  man's  spirit  is  during  the  life  of  the 
body. 

The  last  judgment  is  not  to  be  executed  in 
the  natural  world,  but  in  the  spiritual  world, 
where  are  gathered  all  the  spints  of  men.  It 
is  not  promised  at  the  end  of  the  natural 
world,  out  at  **  the  consummation  of  the 
age" — ^that  is,  when  the  hearts  of  men  grow 
cold,  and  the  Lord  is  not  known  and  loved 
in  the  church.  Swedenborg  teaches  that  the 
iudgment  did  actually  take  place  in  the  spir- 
itual world  in  the  year  1757,  at  which  time  a 
great  multitude  or  spirits  idling  themselves 
of  the  church,  yet  having  no  love  for  the 
Lord  and  his  commandments,  were  cast 
down.  This  was  effected  bv  the  opening  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  ocriptures  in  the 
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liffht  and  power  of  the  Lord's  preaenoe,  from 
wnich  all  who  loved  evil  fled  away.  When 
these  were  removed  the  enlightenment  pene- 
trated to  the  minds  of  men,  and  began  to  dis- 
pel the  spiritual  darkness  and  to  accomplish 
a  judgment  there  also.  The  details  of  this 
work  are  represented  by  the  visions  of  John 
as  described  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  in  the  spiritual  world  is  de- 
scribed in  Swedenborg's  Apocalypae  BetedUd. 
The  illuminating  truth  by  which  the  judgment 
was  effected  and  a  new  state  of  enlighten- 
ment has  come  to  the  minds  of  men,  the  New 
Church  believes  to  be  the  same  as  that  taught 
in  the  revelations  given  through  Swedenborg  ; 
and  the  revealing  of  it,  together  with  the  in- 
creased power  of  the  Lord's  presence  by 
means  of  it,  is  understood  to  be  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord. 

Communication  with  spirits  and  angels  in 
8wedenborg*s  case  was  not  sought  by  him, 
but  was  given  by  the  Lord  for  a  special  use, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  desired  or  sought  by  others. 
On  the  contrary,  Swedenborg  teaches  that  to 
seek  it  is  "  attended  with  danger  to  a  man's 
soul/*  for  the  reason  that  evil  spirits  then  at- 
tach themselves  to  him  and  mislead  him,  en- 
deavoring to  destroy  his  soul. 

The  organization  known  as  the  ''  New 
Church"  exists  as  a  matter  of  practical  neces- 
sity for  the  sake  of  mutual  help  in  learning 
and  living  according  to  these  doctrines,  and 
presenting  them  to  the  world.  Swedenborg 
himself  formed  no  organization,  gathered  no 
company  of  followers.  He  simply  wrote, 
and  caused  to  be  printed  and  published  at  his 
own  expense,  the  books  which  contain  these 
doctrines.  He  distributed  them  to  the  univer- 
sity libraries  and  to  prominent  men  among 
the  clergy.  They  fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
clergymen  in  Sweden  and  in  England,  and  a 
few  educated  laymen  before  his  death — which 
occurred  at  London  in  1772 — and  a  few  em- 
braced the  doctrines.  Among  these  were  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Beyer  and  Rosen,  of  Sweden,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Tiiomas  Hartley,  of  England,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
former  suffered  some  persecution,  as  did 
others  in  Sweden.  The  Church  of  Sweden 
was  too  rigidly  established  to  permit  much 
freedom,  and  the  new  doctrines  gained  but 
little  foothold  in  that  country.  No  church 
of  the  new  faith  was  established  there  before 
the  year  1870,  although  at  an  early  day  a 
society  embracing  a  larse  number  of  educated 
men  was  formed  for  tne  propagation  of  the 
doctrines,  but  it  was  not  permanent. 

In  England  more  freedom  prevailed.  After 
Swedenborg's  death  a  larger  number  grad- 
ually read  the  books,  some  of  which  Mgan 
to  be  translated.  Among  the  most  noted  of 
these  was  the  Rev.  John  Clowes,  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Manchester,  who  translated  nearly 
all  of  the  principal  works,  and  wrote  many 
sermons  and  treatises  in  defence  of  them. 
He  remained  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Rev.  Robert  Hindmarsh 
and  his  father,  from  the  Methodists,  became 
ardent  believers  and  advocates.  At  first  only 
societies  for  reading  and  study  of  the  writings 
were  held ;  the  first  of  these  began  at  the 
house  of  Robert  Hindmarsh,  then  a  printer. 


Afterward,  in  1788,  a  call  was  made  for  a 
public  meeting.  This  was  held  on  Dec.  5,. 
1788,  in  a  coffee  house  on  Ludgate  Hill,  Lon- 
don. Only  five  persons  were  present.  But- 
the  numbers  gnulually  increased  until  the 
'*Theosophic  society'  was  formed,  having 
for  its  object  the  propagation  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, but  more  particularly  for  reading. 
Only  three  or  four  of  Swedenborff's  works 
were  then  translated,  but  the  Latin  worka 
were  read  and  commented  on.  Correspond-^ 
ence  was  also  held  with  readers  in  foreign 
countries,  in  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Poland,  and 
America.  IzP  this  way  the  doctrines  were 
first  propagated.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1788  that  ministers  were  ordained  or  societies 
were  formed  for  distinctive  worship.  On 
Sunday,  June  1  of  that  year,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Great  East  Cheap,  London,  when 
twelve  men  were  chosen  by  lot  to  represent 
the  New  Church.  Of  these  Robert  Hind- 
marsh  became  the  ordaining  minister,  who 
then  laid  hands  on  James  Hindmarsh  and 
Samuel  Smith,  and  they  were  made  priests  or 
ministers.  Previous  to  this,  however,  in 
1787,  tlie  members  had  assembled  for  wor- 
ship and  received  the  sacraments.  In  1789  a 
General  Conference  was  formed  composed  of 
societies  or  churches,  which  has  continued 
with  some  changes  to  the  present  day.  In 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  no  movement 
for  organization  took  place  at  that  day.  But 
much  has  been  done  in  those  countries  for 
many  years  by  the  press.  In  Germany,  an 
able  defender  of  the  new  faith  was  found  in 
the  learned  Dr.  J.  F.  £.  Tafel,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tabingen  ;  in  France,  in  M.  I^e 
Bovs  des  Guays,  each  of  whom  translated  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg  into  the  language  of 
his  own  country.  Italy  has  found  recently  a 
similar  worker  in  the  person  of  Signer  Loreto 
Scocia,  of  Florence. 

The  church  in  America  began  in  Baltimore 
in  one  orp^anized  form,  although  the  doc- 
trines, it  IS  believed,  were  first  introduced 
into  Philadelphia  by  James  Glen,  of  England, 
in  1784,  who  lectured  in  different  places  and 
sent  the  books  to  Philadelphia. 

In  1792  a  society  was  focmed  in  Baltimore 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  James  Wil- 
mer  and  Colonel  Robert  Carter,  of  Virginia, 
but  it  came  to  an  end.  In  1798  another  was 
formed,  and  Ralph  Mather  and  John  Har- 
grove were  ordamed  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  of  ten  laymen.  From  this  ordination 
nearly  all  others  in  America  have  sprung. 
Societies  were  prcsentiv  formed  in  Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati,  New  x  ork.  and  Boston,  and 
afterward  in  other  places,  the  number  of  so- 
cieties in  America  in  1890  being  92  and  the 
number  of  ministers  121,  and  the  number  of 
church-members  about  7000.  In  1817  the 
General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
in  the  United  States  of  America  was  organ- 
ized, which  is  now  the  general  body  of  the 
New  Church  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. It  is  composed  of  state  associations  and 
societies.  The  government  of  the  church  as 
regards  the  ministry  is  in  general  episcopal 
— ^that  is,  there  are  in  most  parts  of  the  church 
general  pastors,  pastors,  and  authorized  can* 
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dKJUUes.  The  principal  work  of  UMOOBinaa- 
tioQ  ia  carried  on  by  three  boards  :  the  Board 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Miasions,  wliich  has  Its 
headquarters  at  168  Tremont  street,  Boston ; 
the  Board  of  Publication,  at  20  Cooper  Union. 
^ew  York ;  and  the  Theok>gical  School,  at 
48  Quiaoy  street,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The 
orgau  of  the  conventioa  is  TJka  New  Chureh 
Mtmengei',  publinhed  at  20  Cooper  Unioa, 
New  York.  There  are  several  other  publish- 
log  societies  engaged  in  publishing  editions 
of  Swadenborg's  works,  or  books  and  tracts 
explanatory  of  them.  J.  B.  Lipplncott  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia,  act  as  agents  for  one 
of  these  societies,  and  the  *'  Jnogerich  Trus- 
tees" in  furnishing  copies  of  Bwedenborg's 
ibawfi  and  HaU,  the  ApoetUifpte  Revealed,  the 
True  Chrietian  Religion,  and  a  life  of  Bwe- 
deaborg  to  all  Protestant  ministers  in  America 
who  will  sdnd  the  postage  for  them* 

The  New  Church  in  Great  Britain  is  nearly 
equal  in  numbers  to  the  church  in  America. 
Xc  has  74  .societies  or  parishes,  with  more  than 
^0  adult  members,  and  50  ministers.  The 
societies  are  associated  in  a  General  Confer^ 
ence  which  meets  annually,  but  the  govern- 
ment is  almost  purely  congregational.  The 
onpan  of  the  Conference  is  the  New  Church 
I^auihe,  published  by  James  Spiers  at  the 
Conference  Book -store,  86  Bloomsbury  street, 
London.  The  Conference  also  makes  some 
provision  for  missionary  work  and  for  the 
education  of  ministers.  The  publication  of 
Swedeuborg's  works  in  England  is  performed 
mostly  by  the  "  Swedenborg  Society"  of  Lon- 
don. 

There  are  also  small  societies  of  New 
Churchmen  in  Paris,  Zurich,  Vienna,  Berlin. 
Stockholm,  Gottenburg,  Copenhagen,  and 
four  in  Australia.  But  all  the  societies  be- 
yond the  influence  of  the  English  freedom  of 
thought  are  still  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
laiividual  believers  in  the  doctrines  of  tl^ 
church,  not  connected  with  any  New  Church 
organization,  are  to  be  found  in  all  Christian 
countries. 

Swedenborg's  works  are  on  the  shelves  of 
all  the  larger  libraries  of  the  world.  All 
New  Church  publications  are  for  sale  at  the 
book  agencies  of  the  church  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
London,  Paris,  and  other  cities. 

John  Worcbstbb. 

Newcomby  Banrey,  b.  at  Thetford,  Vt., 
Sept.  2,  1808 ;  d.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
80,  1863 :  was  successively  school-teacher, 
editor,  and  Congregational  minister,  but  al- 
wavs  at  the  same  time  an  industrious  book- 
maker. He  is  said  to  have  published  178 
books.  Still  remembered  ana  used  is  his 
Cyclopedia  of  Mierione,  New  York,  1854.  of 
which  a  rev.  ed.  appeared  in  1860. 

Nowooma,  William,  D.D.  (Oxford,  17—), 
Irish  bishop  ;  b.  at  Abingdon,  England,  6  m. 
n.w.  of  Oxford,  Aug.  10,  1729 ;  3.  in  Dub- 
lin, Jan.  11,  1800.  He  studied  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford ;  became  fellow  and  tutor  of 
Hertford  College  ;  bishop  of  Dromore,  1766  ; 
of  Ossory,  1775 ;  of  Waterford.  1779 ;  arch- 
bishop  of  Armagh,  1795.  Among  his  works 
are  a  Greek  Harmony  i^  the  Oaej^,  Dublin, 


1778 ;  visnians  of  (he  twelve  minov  pro^ieto» 
1785,  of  EMkiel,  178B,  and  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  1796-1809  (on  this  the  Sodnian  version 
of  1808  was  based) ;  and  An  BMorieal  Kmis 
of  the  EngUeh  Biblical  TranMaHom,  1798. 

P.  M,  B, 

New  Connection,  The  Methodist  Ohnrch. 

See  Mbthodisk,  p.  567. 

Kewell,  Samuel,  miasionarv ;  b.  at  Dur- 
ham, Me.,  July  25.  1785 ;  a.  at  Bombay, 
India,  March  dO,  1821.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1807,  and  while  at  Andover  signed, 
with  S.  J.  Mills  and  two  others,  the  paper 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  A.B.C.F.M. 
Ordained  Feb.  6,  1812,  he  sailed  Feb.  19 
with  Judson  for  Calcutta.  Ordered  away 
by  the  Bengal  C^vernment,  he  went  to  the 
Isle  of  France,  thence  to  Ceylon,  and  in  1814 
joined  Hall  and  NoU  at  Bombay.  With 
G.  Hall  he  wrote  TJie  Conversion  of  the  Worlds 
Andover,  1818.  His  wife,  Harriot  (Atwood), 
b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1798 ;  d.  on 
the  Isle  of  Prance,  Nov.  80,  1812 ;  married, 
Feb.,  1812,  and  shared  her  husband's  voy- 
ages and  trials  till  her  early  death.  Her  Life 
and  Writinge,  New  York,  1831,  had  a  large 
circulation.  F.  M.  B. 

New  Bagland  Theology  may  be  thus  de- 
fined :  The  Calvinism  of  Westminster  and 
Dort,  modified  by  conecter  ideas  of  the  char- 
acter of  Qod,  of  the  freedom,  ability,  and  re- 
sponsibilitv  of  man,  of  the  nature  of  moral 
action,  and  the  constitutive  principle  of  vir- 
tue. This  article  sketches  its  history  geneti- 
cally, details  as  to  the  individual  men  being 
remitted  to  the  special  articles  upon  them. 

1.  The  period  of  Settlement,  1620-4H).  The 
emigrants  to  New  England  were,  in  England, 
Calvinistic  Puritans.  In  Holland,  John  Rob- 
inson had  come  into  contact  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Arminian  party,  and  had  taken  the 
side  of  the  Svnod  of  Dort,  a  Dtfenee  of  which 
he  publisliea.  Two  years  after  the  Confes- 
sion of  Westminster  liad  been  premired  in 
England,  it  was  adopted  in  New  England 
(1648)  as  the  general  theological  standtml  of 
the  new  churches.  The  type  of  theology  thus 
fixed  remained  unchanged  during  this  period, 
the  two  theological  events  which  occurred  ex- 
ercising no  perceptible  influence  upon  it.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  Antinomian  contro- 
versy, which  was  stirred  up  by  the  teachings 
of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson  in  Boston,  and 
which  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  8ynod 
of  1687  and  subsequent  civil  action.  'Mrs. 
Hutchinson  taught  that  the  evidence  of  justi- 
fication was  the  immediate  revelation  of  the 
indwelling  spirit,  and  was  independent  of 
sanctification  ;  and  this  was  no  sooner  fully 
understood  than  it  was  rejected.  Tlie  second 
event  was  the  publication  in  1050  of  a  treatise 
upon  Ths  Meritoriove  Price  of  our  Redemp" 
Han  by  William  Pynchon,  the  leading  person- 
age at  Springfield,  and  a  layman.  Pvnchon's 
principal  contention  was  against  the  idea  that 
Christ  suffered  the  pains  of  hell,  but  he  also 
rejected  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ, 
on  account  of  its  essential  injustice,  and  of 
Christ's  merits  to  us,  making  Justification  to 
be  forgiveness,  and  presenting  for  a  positive 
theory  of   the  atonement  the  thought  that 
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Ohriat'a  obedience  more  highly  pleased  Gk>d 
thui  our  sins  displefised  him,  Uius  repeating 
3ubetantiallv  the  theory  of  Aiiselm.  John 
Norton  replied  to  Pynchon,  by  order  of  the 
General  Court,  quite  in  the  line  of  the  stand- 
ard orthodoxy,  and  the  boolc  fell  into  ob- 
scurity without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  influence. 

But  meantime  this  Westminster  theology 
of  the  New  England  fathers  was  working  out 
its  natural  results.  It  is  characteristic  of 
rigid  Calvinism  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  God  as  to  neglect  the  free- 
dom of  man,  and  although  the  Westminster 
standards  save  man's  freedom  theoretically, 
the  common  preaching  of  New  Enghind 
dwelt  so  much  upon  man's  helplessness  that 
the  function  of  the  pulpit  to  rouse  the  people 
to  repentance  and  the  exercise  of  vigorous 
faith  was  suspended,  if  not  destroyed.  Even 
the  nature  of  saving  faith  was  not  clearly  per- 
ceived, but  man's  activity  was  so  lost  sight 
of  in  the  contemplation  of  Gkxl's  agency 
that  faith  was  represented  as  something  to 
be  waited  for  as  a  mysterious  divine  gift.  As 
was  natural,  a  paralysis  spread  over  the 
churches.  Conversions — for  the  false  theories 
of  man  could  not  put  an  absolute  bar  to 
the  grace  of  Gk)d — ^were  rare,  and  the  second 
generation  of  New  England  was  largely  un- 
oonvertod,  and  even  failed  to  bring  their  chil- 
dren to  baptism.  The  result  was  alarm,  and 
that  effort  to  remedy  the  evil  by  outward 
means,  which  was  the  first  event  with  which 
the  next  period  opens,  the  Half- Way  Cove- 
nant (q.v.).  But  the  effort  was  vain,  for  the 
doctrine  of  inability  had  already  poisoned 
the  vitals  of  the  (lurches. 

2.  The  period  of  Decline,  1660-1726.  The 
religious  paralysis  continued.  A  consequent 
degeneration  of  the  public  character  followed, 
inmfference  to  religion  increased,  and  im- 
morality began  to  abound.  Things  grew  so 
bad  that  in  1679  a  "  Reforming  Bvnod"  was 
called  in  Boston.  The  account  given  by  the 
Synod  of  the  state  of  morals  is  so  dark  that 
some  e.xaggeration  must  be  suspected.  But 
the  positive  sins  mentioned,  the  increase  of 
profanity,  intemperance,  and  licentiousness, 
show  that  there  was  rising  about  the  church 
a  communitv  which  deserved  the  name  of 
the  * '  world,  and  which  the  church  was  not 
subduing.  Tlie  causes  of  this  decline  were 
not  all  theological,  for  the  roughness  of  fron- 
tier life,  the  perils  and  losses  of  the  Indian 
wars  wbicli  mark  this  period,  the  deprivation 
of  privileges  of  education  whicli  haa  contrib- 
uted to  make  the  fathers  while  still  in  Eng- 
land what  they  were,  and  even  the  effect  in 
the  new  country  of  such  untoward  events  in 
the  old  as  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  are 
to  be  considered.  But  theological  error  was 
at  the  base  of  some  of  the  manifest  evil,  and 
the  evil  theological  influenoes  of  the  Latitu* 
dinarianism  of  England,  of  the  writings  of 
TiUotson,  Clarke,  Whitby,  Tavlor,  and 
others,  which  were  freely  read  in  New  Eng- 
land, helped  the  general  downward  tendency. 
The  whole  current  set  toward  the  Pelufian- 
izing  Arminianism  of  the  day ;  Arminian 
theories  were  more  or  less  accepted  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  the  new  birth  was  forgotten  or  de- 
nied ;  under  the  operation  of  the  Half- Way 


Covenant  and  Stoddard's  theory  that  the  com- 
munion should  be  opened  to  unbelievers  as  a 
converting  ordinance,  vital  piety  was  neglect- 
ed for  a  piety  of  outward  good  works ;  and 
thus  not  only  the  theology,  but  the  living 
power  of  Calvinism  seemed  near  extinctign. 
An  Increase  Mather  might  still  be  found  to 
preach  powerful  revival  sermons  and  to  pro- 
test agamst  destructive  innovations,  but  pro- 
test was  rare,  and  when  made  ineffectual. 
The  churches  were  but  a  step  from  Arminian- 
ism, from  which  the  path  to  Socinianism  and 
Deism  was  direct  and  short.  The  New  Eng- 
land experiment  of  founding  a  pure  churcli 
to  sustain  and  extend  vital  piety  and  pure 
doctrine  from  generation  to  generation  was 
near  utter  failure  Who  would  or  could 
save  it  ?  ^ 

8.  The  career  of  Edwards,  1726-^.  The 
answer  was  providential  in  the  gift  to  the 
churches  of  the  genius  and  devotion  of  Jona- 
than Edwards.  An  intense  Calvinist,  he  both 
saw  and  recoiled  from  the  Arminianism  about 
iiim,  and  gradually  for  his  own  people,  and 
then  for  the  community  at  large,  set  about 
the  work  of  overcoming  it.  He  proposed  to 
set  forth  again  the  old  theology,  out  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  so  presenting  it  as  to  win  the 
assent  of  his  readers ;  and  he  set  to  work 
with  the  distinct  purpose  of  proving  every 
proposition  he  advanced  with  so  cogent  logic 
as  to  compel  the  consistent  thinker  to  sub- 
mit. In  tills  fundamental  determination  was 
contained  of  necessity  the  seed  of  improve- 
ments. 

He  began  his  work  by  the  preaching  of 
that  series  of  sermons  upon  justification  by 
faith  which  led  to  his  first  revival  in  1784. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
these  sermons.  They  present  the  old  doctrine 
in  the  old  formulas,  but  with  the  intensity  of 
a  man  who  had  an  independent  grasp  of  the 
truth  he  was  urging.  Even  the  old  do<ttrine 
of  inability  to  repent,  which  had  so  paralyzed 
the  churcnes  earlier,  is  found  here  again. 
But  there  was  something  in  the  earnestness  of 
the  preacher,  something  in  his  exaltation  of 
the  work  of  Christ,  which  called  forth  €ict(<m, 
and  thus  introduced  a  new  element  into  New 
England  religious  life.  Men  were  born  again. 
It  became  natural  to  look  for  conversion  as 
the  result  of  preaching,  and  so  the  doctrine  of 
the  new  birth  was  reintroduced  into  New 
England  as  a  living  idea,  and  soon  became  a 
controlling  theological  principle.  The  next 
step  by  a  logical  necessity  was  the  re-erection 
of  the  fact  of  the  new  birth  as  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  church-membership,  the  orig- 
inal peculiarity  of  the  New  England  churches. 
Edwards  took  it,  and  it  led  to  Ids  dismissal 
from  his  parish. 

In  the  retirement  of  Stockbridge  the  work 
went  on.  Driven  now  by  a  mental  necessity, 
he  went  into  a  more  fundamental  refutation 
of  Arminianism.  He  attacked  it  in  his  most 
famous  treatise,  that  upon  the  Freedom  of  the 
WiU.  He  believed  the  Arminian  position  to 
be  thoroughly  opposed  to  that  sound  philoso- 
phy which  everybody  accepted,  ana  which 
was  before  the  world  in  the  works  of  John 
Locke,  and  that  all  it  was  necessary  to  do  to 
refute  it  and  banish  it  from  the  earth  was  to 
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exhibit  elaborately  thia  fact.  80  he  Bimplj 
took  Locke's  theory,  as  presented  in  his  essay 
upon  the  Human  Uhderstanding,  and  with- 
out Ihe  addition  of  a  single  important  ele- 
ment, or  even  of  a  single  important  argument, 
he  set  it  forth  in  contrast  with  Arminianism, 
and  exposed  Arminianism  in  the  light  of  it, 
till  for  himself  and  the  maiority  of  his  age 
there  was  no  reply  to  be  made.  And,  indeed, 
grant  him  his  postulate,  and  there  is  no  an- 
swer. This  postulate  is  that  the  law  of  causa- 
tion reigos  in  the  intellectual  world  as  com- 
pletely as  it  does  in  the  natural.  There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  an  uncaused  event. 
Hence  the  will  is  moved  by  causes,  and  these 
are  the  motives  which  operate  upon  it.  The 
will  always  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good. 
Freedom  consists  in  the  power  to  do  what  the 
will  has  chosen.  There  is  no  liberty  of  the 
will  apart  from  this.  The  self-determination 
of  the  Arminians  is  an  impossible  hypothesis. 
A  self-determined  volition  is  an  uncaused 
event,  an  impossibility,  or  it  is  caused  by 
some  previous  action  of  the  will.  But  if  a 
previous  action  of  the  will  determining  it  is 
necessary  to  constitute  it  free,  then  an  action 
still  previous  is  necessary  to  make  that  act 
froe,  or  else  it,  being  imfree,  cannot  give  rise 
to  a  free  act,  and  so  on  od  infinitum.  This  is 
his  reduction  of  his  adversaries  to  absurditv, 
and  it  is  repeatedly  employed  in  his  work. 
The  Arminians  were  more  nearly  correct  on 
the  main  point  than  Edwards  himself.  Yet 
there  was  need  of  a  correction  of  their  views 
which  ignored  the  agency  of  God  in  conver- 
sion, as  the  old  Calvinism  had  that  of  man. 
Edwards  gave  man  a  real  activity,  and  laid 
great  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  moral  ac- 
tion consisted  in  choosing.  He  also  intro- 
duced a  distinction  between  natural  and  moral 
inability,  which,  though  fallacious  as  he 
stated  it,  was  destined  to  do  effective  work 
among  his  successors.  Faulty  as  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will  is,  it  performea  a  real  service, 
since  it  postponed  the  advance  of  the  New 
England  Theology  upon  the  subject  of  the 
will,  till  a  better  psychology  than  Edwards 
had  (he  always  confounds  the  sensibility  with 
the  will)  made  sound  progress  a  possibilitv. 
The  work  made  the  greatest  sensation  in  the 
literary  world.  Men  who  had  never  expected 
John  Locke  to  help  the  cause  of  evangelical 
religion  now  looked  upon  his  theory  as  pre- 
sented by  Edwards  with  favor. 

But  Edwards'  work  did  not  stop  here.  In 
his  treatise  upon  Oriffinal  8in  he  advanced  a 
step  in  the  durection  already  pursued,  by  lay- 
ing down  the  principle  that  all  sin  is  volun- 
tary. Even  while  retaining  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  thus  of  our  connection  with 
Adam,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  room  for  this  prin- 
ciple, which  he  did  by  substituting  meoiate 
for  immediate  imputation,  teaching  that  we 
must  consent  to  Adam's  sin  by  voluntarily 
sinning  before  it  can  be  imputed  to  us.  The 
greatest  constructive  work  of  his  life  was, 
however,  done  in  the  little  tract  upon  the 
Nature  of  Virtus,  He  starts  with  the  idea  of 
harmony,  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  universe. 
Virtue  is  beauty,  and  beauty  is  harmony. 
Virtue,  then,  is  harmony,  or  the  choice  of 


harmony.  It  is  agreement  to  being,  or  oon-> 
sent  to  being.  This  being  is  general  being, 
and  hence  virtue  is  love  to  beinff  in  generu, 
or  disinterested  benevolence.  A  voution  ik 
virtuous  when  it  is  an  exemplification  of  sneh 
benevolence  ;  an  act,  when  it  rests  upon  the 
motive  of  love.  This  theorv  is  the  central 
root  of  most  that  is  peculiar  in  New  England 
theology,  and  may  be  said  to  be  that  theology 
in  germ  ;  and  yet  its  importance  was  not  ap- 
preciated by  its  propounder,  nor  application 
of  it  made  by  him  to  the  system  of  doctrinea. 

Thus  Edwards  revivified  the  doctrine  of 
the  new  birth,  introduced  the  work  upon  the 
theory  of  the  will,  which  was  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  his  successors  so  much,  made  one 
application  of  it  in  the  way  of  an  improve- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  and  pro- 
pounded the  theory  of  virtue.  This  was  his 
contribution  to  the  system  of  New  England 
theology. 

4.  Edwards'  immediate  Successors,  1758- 
1800.  Hopkins  and  Bellamy  had  been  imme- 
diately associated  with  Edwards  during  the 
most  active  portion  of  his  life.  Bellamy  in- 
troduced his  theorv  of  virtue  as  the  founda- 
tion of  his  own  True  Bdigion  Delineated,  a 
practical  work,  and  emphasized  the  doctrine 
of  ability  in  his  preaching.  Man's  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  his  unbelief  was  a  favorite 
truth  with  him.  In  every  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  system  he  has  some  new  and  fresh, 
thought  to  suggest,  and  sometimes  approaches 
quite  near  sub^quent  forms  of  expression,  as 
in  the  treatment  of  the  atonement.  He  taught 
a  general  atonement  most  decidedlv.  But,  on 
the  whole,  his  work  was  more  01  a  general 
character,  modifying  in  the  direction  of 
greater  simplicity  and  sensibleness,  than 
specific.  Hopkins  began  his  career  in  a 
storm  of  opposition  called  out  by  his  adhe- 
rence to  high  Calvinism.  His  first  published 
work  was  entitled  Sin  through  the  Divine 
Jntervoeition  an  Advantage  to  the  Uniter9e, 
The  title  was  enough  for  most  readers.  He 
got  into  controversy  with  Dr.  Mahew  of  Bos- 
ton upon  total  depravity.  Opposition  did 
not  cease  till  his  old  age,  and  the  new  school 
of  divines  building  upon  the  Edwardean 
foundations  were  Indiscriminately  labelled 
Hopkinsians.  But  through  all  this,  through 
efforts  for  the  slave,  and  through  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  was  grad- 
ually maturing  the  System  of  Theoloffy 
which  he  gave  to  the  public  (1798)  under 
that  title.  It  is  high  Calvinism,  with  but 
little  modification  from  the  Edwardean  ideas. 
Hopkins  published  a  treatiM  upon  Holinen 
which  presents  the  tiieorvof  Edwards  with 
but  one  modification,  making  all  sin  selfish- 
ness ;  but  he  did  not  thoroughly  apply  this 
theoiy  to  the  system.  He  improved  the  the- 
ory of  the  will  by  making  freedom  to  consist, 
not  in  power  to  do  what  one  wills,  but "  in 
voluntwy  exercises."  He  silently  reelected 
also  Edwards'  theory  of  the  connection  of 
motives  with  volitions.  But  he  set  up  no 
positive  theory  of  the  wUl,  or  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  divine  and  human  activity.  The 
doctrine  of  decrees  begins  to  receive  illumi- 
nation, for  thev  are  founded  not  upon  the 
arbitrary  will,  but  the  love  of  Gk>d.    This  is 
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a  touch  of  the  Edwardean  theoiy  of  virtue 
applied  to  the  character  of  God.  The  con- 
asteiicy  of  decrees  with  freedom  he  does  not 
attempt  to  proire,  but  holds  fast  to  both  truths 
as  alike  proved,  thus  giving  to  his  followers 
one  of  their  most  distinct  peculiarities,  the 
disposition  to  sacrifice  no  truth  because  not 
altogether  explicable.  The  amount  of  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  new  birth  is  the  chief  sign  of 
a  tendency  to  improvement  at  this  point.  On 
the  ability  of  man  to  repent,  Hopkins  is 
strong  and  clear.  He  is  also  to  be  credited 
with  the  first  introduction  of  the  governmen- 
tal theory  of  the  atonement  into  T^ew  Eng- 
land. 

But  while  Hopkins  was  thus  quietly  system- 
atizing his  ideas,  a  controversy  had  arisen 
in  New  England  which  speedily  led  to  an 
important  modification  of  theological  views. 
John  Murray  arrived  in  America  in  1770,  and 
began  to  preach  UniversaUam  upon  the  basis 
of  the  theory  of  Relly,  which  he  called 
"  union."  It  was  nothing  but  the  old  satis- 
faction theory  of  the  atonement,  with  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation  of  Christ's  merits,  and  the 
additional  proposition  that  Christ  died  for 
alL  Therefore  Relly  concluded  that  Christ's 
merits  were  imputed  to  all,  and  hence  all 
were  already  saved.  The  conclusion  could 
not  be  accepted  by  the  New  England  divines. 
Their  views  upon  the  subject  had  been  settled 
by  long  consideration.  Edwards  had  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  future  pun- 
ishment at  various  times.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  theory  of  eternal  punishment, 
the  permission  of  eril  in  the  government  of  a 
gooa  and  almighty  God,  Edwards,  Bellamy, 
and  Hopkins  had  all  wrestled  with.  But  tiie 
logic  of  the  Universalist  argument  was  good, 
and  hence  the  trouble  must  lie  in  the  prem- 
ises. It  could  not  lie  in  the  proposition  that 
Chrift  died  for  all.  Bellamy  had  shown  this. 
The  Grotian  theory  of  the  atonement,  which 
teaches  that  Gkxl  acts  in  this  matter  not  as  the 
offended  party,  as  the  old  Calvinism  conceived, 
but  as  a  ruler,  and  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
are  a  governmental  example  and  not  the  pay- 
ment of  our  debt  to  God,  had  already  gained 
some  acceptance  among  New  EngUmders. 
Following  its  suggestion,  a  group  of  thinkers 
in  (Connecticut,  with  West  of  Stockbridge, 
set  forth  almost  simultaneously  the  New 
England  theory  of  the  atonement  as  the  an- 
swer of  New  England  to  UniversaUsm.  Jona- 
than Edwards  the  Younger  was  the  chief  of 
these,  and  his  sermons  at  New  Haven  in  1785 
are  to  be  regarded  as  its  first  adequate  and 
full  presentation. 

Grotius'  theory  was  legal  in  its  forms  and 
without  the  ideal  side.  That  ideal  was  given 
by  the  Edwardean  theory  of  virtue.  God's 
government  rests  upon  his  character,  and  that 
character  is  love.  Love  puts  men  under  a 
moral  government  and  controls  them  by  mo- 
tives. It  prescribes  just  penalties  for  disobe- 
dience ;  but  these  vrill  not  be  exacted  simply 
because  Gtod  is  just.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
an  act  of  justice  apart  from  love.  Hence 
God  will  act  from  love — ^that  is,  from  a  re- 
gard for  the  general  good  of  his  universe, 
nis  character  muj^t  be  shielded,  his  law  main- 
tained, because  love  to  men  demands  all  this. 


But  if  this  can  be  done,  authority  maintained, 
sinners  forgiven,  and  yet  no  moral  influence 
exerted  thereby  upon  the  sinner  calculated 
to  result  in  his  hurt,  love  demands  that  it 
shall  be  done.  All  this  is  effected  by  setting 
forth  Christ  as  a  penal  example.  Thus  pub- 
lic justice  is  satisfied  by  the  atonement,  and 
it  IS  rendered  consistent  with  the  good  of 
being  to  forgive  man ;  and  yet  the  debt  of 
man  is  not  paid  nor  his  merits  imputed, 
aod  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be.  And 
thus  the  major  proposition  of  the  UniversaUst 
argument  is  taken  away. 

From  this  time  on  the  words  "  moral  gov- 
ernment" are  found  on  many  a  page  of  New 
England  Theology.  Writer  after  writer 
worked  upon  the  theory,  developing  this 
feature  and  that  with  some  greater  degree  of 
fulness ;  and  yet  the  main  ideas  were  fully 
stated  at  the  beginning.  Stephen  West 
brought  out  the  relation  of  the  atonement  to 
the  character  of  God  ;  Griffin  expatiated  upon 
the  provision  made  in  the  atonement  for  all 
men,  and  developed  more  fully  the  nature  of 
the  divine  government ;  Burge  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  atonement  is  necessary  that 
God  should  be  "  just  to  himself  "  by  prop- 
erly representing  his  cliaracter ;  and  Taylor 
restated  the  nature  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment with  unsurpassed  clearness  and  fulness. 

5.  The  Unitarian  Controversy,  180(^88. 
Thus  the  original  Arminianism  had  been  the 
occasion  of  the  labors  of  the  elder  Edwards, 
and  the  Universalist  controversy  had  led  to 
the  formulation  of  the  New  England  theory 
of  the  atonement.  The  controversy  which 
now  followed  stimulated  reflection  uroif  all 
the  topics  of  theology,  and  thus  inairectly 
contributed  more  than  anyt<hing  which  had 

fme  before  to  the  perfection  of  the  New 
ngland  system.  Unitarianism  as  a  move- 
ment rooted  in  the  period  of  religious  decline 
and  in  the  old  Arminianism.  A  portion  of 
the  New  Engknd  ministry  had  felt  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  revivals  under  Whitefield  and 
Edwards.  To  Chauncv  they  were  the  out- 
break of  disorder  and  "enthusiasm."  A 
cold  orthodoxy  united  easily  with  Arminian- 
ism. Socinian  writers  were  soon  read, 
Emlyn's  attack  upon  the  divinity  of  Christ  was 
reprinted  in  Boston,  and  under  the  influence 
of  fYench  liberality  still  further  progress 
made,  till  at  last  a  movement  appeared  which 
was  fundamentally  a  denial  oi  the  doctrine 
of  the  new  birth,  but  was  called  Unitarian- 
ism. Considerable  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  trinity  followed,  but  the  constructive 
work  of  the  period  was  not  done  at  this 
point.  That  consisted  in  the  further  develop- 
ment, under  the  pressure  of  the  necessity  of 
better  theories  upon  conversion  and  of  more 
effective  work  in  the  actual  saving  of  souls,  of 
those  doctrines  which  gather  about  the  doc- 
trine of  the  will  as  their  centre. 

The  controversy  began  with  the  election  of 
Henry  Ware,  a  Unitarian,  to  the  chair  of 
divinity  in  Harvard  College  (1805).  Theo- 
logically, the  orthodox  churches  were  pre- 
pared, by  the  renewed  attention  which  bad 
lust  been  paid  to  the  work  of  the  Redeemer, 
for  a  discussion  of  his  person  without  great 
danger  of   falling  into  error.     Practically, 
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they  had  also  had  a  preparation  in  the  great 
revivals  in  Yale  College  and  throughout  the 
country.  Thus  they  were,  in  fact,  only  stim- 
ulated and  helped  on  by  the  controversy  in  a 
Coarse  of  development  already  begun. 

StepUeo  West  had  written  upon  Moral 
Affeney  (1772),  fallowing  in  general  closely  in 
the  path  of  Edwards,  but  departing  from 
him  in  affirming  that  moral  agency  consists 
in  exercises,  whfch  are  the  action  of  the  deity, 
as  the  sole  efficient  cause.  Samuel  West  was 
stirred  up  by  this  reduction  of  man  to  a  mere 
machine  to  send  out  his  essays  (17d5),  which 
were  remarkable  for  first  proposing  in  New 
England  the  division  of  the  mind  into  the 
three  faculties  of  *'  the  perception,  the  pro- 
pension,  and  the  will,"  and  taught  that  tlie 
mind  by  divine  communication  is  a  first 
cause  in  the  same  sense  as  God  himself.  The 
work,  revolutionary  and  anticipatory  of  much 
of  the  best  of  the  following  development  as 
it  was,  met  with  no  fitting  reception,  but  was 
replied  to  by  the  younger  Edwards  in  a  Dis- 
$ertation  ooneermng  Liberty  and  Necemty 
(1797),  which,  though  following  his  father's 
work  in  general,  m^e  motives  the  oceanon  of 
the  action  of  the  will  rather  than  its  cause, 
and  followed  Stephen  West  in  making  God 
the  cause  of  men  s  volitions.  By  a  singular 
logical  consequence,  he  banished  true  efiicient 
causation  not  only  from  the  finite  world  but 
from  the  universe,  saying  that  Qod  "  is  no 
more  the  efficient  cause  or  his  own  volitions 
than  of  his  own  existence.*'  Thus  the  ten- 
dency of  New  England  Theologv  was,  at  this 
point,  now  more  and  more  to  tne  exaltation 
of  Hhe  agency  of  God  at  the  expense  of  that 
of  man.  In  a  certain  sense,  Emmons  repre- 
sents the  summit  of  this  tendency,  for  his  ex- 
pressions upon  the  divine  efficiency  are  of  the 
cxtremest.  God  creates  our  volitions.  But 
in  him  the  line  of  thought  flowing  from  Bel- 
lamy through  Hopkins  reappears,  and  we  find 
the  freedom  of  man  reasserted  with  the  most 
unflinching  disdain  of  apparent  inconsis- 
tency. Men  are  as  free  as  if  God  did  not  act 
in  their  volitions.  If  their  volitions  are  cre- 
ated, they  are  created  free.  We  see  here  the 
effect  of  the  thought  which  had  come  down 
from  3Ia]ebranche  through  Edwards,  that 
preservation  is  only  continued  creation.  At 
the  opposite  pole  from  Emmons  stood  Burton 
(1752-1886),  who  took  up  the  division  of  the 
mind  which  Samuel  West  had  made,  and  in 
his  essajs  (1824)  argued  convincingly  for  the 
separation  of  the  sensibilitv,  which  he  styled 
the  '*  taste,"  from  the  will  as  a  distinct 'fac- 
ulty, but*  connected  the  action  of  the  will  by 
an  Edwardean  necessity  with  the  motions  of 
the  taste.  Taylor  and  Finney  closed  the  de- 
velopment by  gathering  up  these  scattered 
and  divergent  attempts  mto  a  consistent  the- 
ory which  embraced  the  truths  found  in 
them  all.  Taylor  accepted  Burton's  division 
of  the  nund,  and  found  by  it  a  neutral  point, 
the  sensibility,  in  the  mind  of  the  uncon- 
verted, to  which  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
could  appeal.  Man  was  the  efficient  cause  of 
his  volitions.  In  every  act  of  the  will  the 
soul  has  power  to  the  contrary.  "A  man 
not  only  can  if  he  will,  but  ne  can  if  he 
won't."    But  there  is  a  government  of  God 


through  mottvea,  which  oertainhr,  though 
without  necessity,  by  the  power  of  influence, 
control  the  will.  He  also  sharpened  the  dk* 
tinction  between  natural  and  moral  ability. 
Natural  ability  Is  the  true  power  of  tho  will ; 
moral  ability  is  the  conaftion  of  the  will. 
Finney  advances  a  step  in  the  forms  of  state- 
ment of  the  same  views,  but  adds  nothing  to 
their  substance. 

Dr.  Taylor  went  into  full  discussion  of  the 
questions  as  to  sin,  man's  drpravity,  regener- 
ation, and  the  permission  of  sin,  thus  taking 
up  the  whole  lin^  of  snthropoloj^ical  invest 
gation  which  had  occtipied  iSew  England 
from  the  time  of  Edwards.  The  years  18$^^ 
88  were  occupied  with  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Tyler  upon  these  points.  The  general 
outcome  was  the  removal  of  those  features  of 
the  former  theology  to  which  Unitarians  had 
repeatedly  objected,  and  which  the  New  Eng- 
land writers  themselves  believed  objection- 
able, and  the  general  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  since  been  known  as  New 
England  theology — that  all  sin  is  voluntary ; 
that  through  our  connection  with  Adam  there 
is  in  man  a  sinful  propensity  whidh  renden 
it  previously  certain  that  every  man  wiU  sin 
from  the  beginning  of  mortA  action ;  that 
though  man  has  complete  freedom  of  will,  as 
a  fact  he  never  turns  to  Qod  without  thepre- 
vious  regenerating  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  persuasively  turns  him  to  re- 
pentance and  holiness ;  that  holiness  is  dis- 
interested love ;  and  that  election  is  the 
choice,  for  reasons  lying  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  alone,  of  certain  persons,  without  regard 
to  their  own  merits,  as  the  recipients  of  such 
gracious  influence  as  shall  certainly  secure 
uieir  repentance.  Sin,  Dr.  Taylor  held,  could 
perhaps  not  be  wisely  prevented  in  tiie  sys- 
tem which  God  had  adopted,  of  the  govem- 
ment'of  free  agents  by  moral  influences. 

In  all  this  controversy,  much  assistanoe 
was  given  by  various  single  writers.  Spring 
helped  in  the  doctrine  of  ability.  Emmonr 
preaching  presented  the  New  England  doc- 
trines with  great  pungency  and  startling, 
axiomatic  clearness.  Beecher  and  Gri& 
preached  revival  sermons  of  great  power,  in- 
corporating tho  new  divinity.  Stuart  brought 
the  resources  of  German  learning  to  the  con- 
flict. 

6.  The  period  of  theological  Unification, 
1888-71 .  The  new  divinity  of  Taylor  brought 
at  first  nothing  but  confusion  into  the  gen- 
eral fortunes  of  the  Congregational  churdies. 
It  was  seized  upon  by  those  who  were  dissat- 
isfied with  the  plan  of  union  between  Pres- 
byterians and  Con^regationalists,  which  had 
been  in  operation  since  1801,  as  a  pretext  for 
dissolving  that  connection.  The  Presbyte- 
rian Church  was  rent  by  it  (1887-88).  'llie 
West  was  more  radical  than  the  East  in  the 
adoption  of  Taylorism,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  suspected  of  various  heresies  and  laxities 
even  by  the  friends  of  New  England  Theol> 
ogy.  The  Convention  at  Albanr  in  18^ 
brought  about  a  better  state  of  feeling  by 
producing  a  better  understanding  of  each 
party  by  the  other.  Increased  means  of 
communication  during  the  years  till  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  1871  produced  greater  and 
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.greater  harmony  of  view.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  it  is  probable  that  there  was 
nearly  as  ^reat  a  d^ree  of  unanimity  among 
Congregationalists  m  the  acoeptanoe  of  New 
Engiand  Theology  as  there  was  originally  in 
the  acoeptanoe  ofthe  older  CaWinism. 

Only  one  great  attenopt  at  original  work  re- 
mains to  note,  that  at  Oberlin  under  the  lead 
of  President  Finney.  This  institution,  start- 
ing as  an  earnest  and  aggressive  evangelical 
missionary  establishment,  labored  with  pecul- 
iar earnestness  to  elevate  4he  standard  of 
Christian  living  by  insisting  upon  the  duty  of 
obtaining  entire  sanctiflcatTon.  A  somewhat 
new  view  of  moral  action  was  developed, 
which,  taking  the  idea  of  West  and  £mmons, 
that  all  moral  agency  consisted  in  exercise, 
insisted  that  every  volition  was  either  per- 
fectly holy  or  perfei^tly  sinful,  since  it 
either  was  or  was  not  an  exercise  of  disinter- 
ested benevolence.  Since  it  is  possible,  there- 
fore, to  put  forth  a  holy  volition,  the  soul  in 
that  act  and  at  that  moment  is  perfectly  holv, 
and  to  obtain  entire  sanctificatu>n  needs  oniv 
to  continue  to  put  forth  uninterruptedly  such 
volitions.  This  it  can  and  ought  to  do.  This 
theory  can  as  vet  be  scarcely  said  to  have  been 
incorporated  into  New  £nffland  Theology. 

New  England  has  produced  many  other 

S>werful  theological  writers,  such  as  Horace 
ushnell,  who,  however,  while  contributing 
to  introduce  into  New  England  Theology  bet- 
ter conceptions  of  the  atonement  as  a  source 
of  moral  influence  upon  the  sinner,  and  so  the 
great  motive  leading  him  to  repentance,  has 
had  little  other  influence  upon  the  school  of 
thought  whose  history  we  have  now  sketched. 
(The  best  living  expounder  of  New  Eng- 
land Theology  V»  Edwards  A.  Park  of  An- 
dover.  His  articles  in  Schaff -Herzog,  McClin- 
tock  and  Strong,  and  in  the  Bibliotheea  Sacra 
are  numerous,  and  of  the  highest  value.  See 
also  his  memoirs  of  Hopkins,  Bellainv,  and  a 
forthcoming  one  of  Edwards.  Inrofessor 
G.  P.  Fisher  is  also  a  sympathetic  interpreter 
of  Taylor.  A  history  of  the  school  is  a  de- 
sideratum.) F.  H.  F. 

New  J«rasal«m  Ohnvoh.  Bee  New 
Chxthch. 

Now  ZJght  Aatiborghen.  See  Pbssbt- 
TE&iAN  Chubchss  (United  Presbyterian 
Church). 

Now  Sohool  Pxvsbytoriaii  Ohur^i.  See 
Pbesbttkriak  Crubches. 

Newman.  John  Philip,  D.D.  (Rochester 
Seminary,  New  York,  1864),  LL.D.  (Wes- 
leyan  University,  Athens,  Tenn.,  1882),  Meth- 
odist bishop  ;  b.  iu  New  York.  Sept.  1,  1826  ; 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  1848 ;  was  pastor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Washington,  1869-72,  187&-78 ;  chaplain  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  1869-75  ;  preached 
in  the  Madison  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  New  York,  1882-84;  was  elected 
bishop,  1888.  He  published  From  Dan  to 
Beertthiba.  New  York,  1864  ;  J^am  the  P&rtian 
OulT  to  the  Mediterranean,  1876 ;  Sermone, 
1876 ;  Christianity  Triumphant,  1884 ;  Suprem- 
acy of  Lata,  New  York,  1890,  etc.       C.  P. 


Nownuui,  John  Bpnry,  D.D.  (Borne, 
1846),  Roman  Catholic ;  b.  In  London,  Feb. 
21,  1801 ;  d.  at  Edgbarton,  Birmingham, 
Aug.  11,  1890.  He  waa  educated  at  Ealing 
andat  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  B.A.,  1820  ; 
fellow  of  Oriel.  1825 ;  ordahied,  1824 ;  vice- 
principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  1825 ;  tutor, 
1826-48  ;  examiner,  1827  ;  vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  and  curate  of  Littlemore,  1828-48. 
During  a  tour  in  the  Mediterranean,  1882-38, 
he  wrote  *'  Lead,  kindly  Light''  and  many 
other  lyrics  included  in  l^a  Apoetoliea,  Lon* 
don,  1886.  Returning  just  before  Eeble's 
Sermon  on  National  Apostasy  opened  the  Ox- 
ford movement,  he  began  the  Tract$  for  the 
nmea,  writing  24  of  the  90.  His  Tract  No. 
90,  aiming  to  prove  the  Thirty -nine  Articles 
in  harmony  with  Ronuiu  doctrine,  brought 
the  series  to  a  close  amid  a  storm  of  protest, 
March,  1841.  The  withdrawal  from  the  Eng- 
lish  Church  of  many  who  held  these  views 
began  soon  after,  but  Newman  did  not  fol- 
low till  Oct.,  1845,  after  two  years  of  retire- 
ment at  Littlemore.  His  plan  for  an  English 
Oratorian  community,  appro\ed  by  the  pope, 
1846,  was  carried  out  1849,  and  the  order  soon 
settled  at  Birmingham.  'There  he  remained, 
except  for  four  years  at  Dublin,  1854-58,  as 
rector  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. The  chief  incidents  of  his  later  life 
were  the  libel  suit  brought  against  him  by  the 
ex-monk.  Dr.  Achilli,  whertin,  contrary  to 
public  opinion,  he  was  mulcted  in  nearly 
£13,000,  a  sum  raised  by  subscription 
throughout  the  world  ;  the  attack  on  him  bv 
Kingsley,  and  his  memorable  reply  in  his 

freatest  prose  book.  Apologia  pro  vita  etia, 
860 ;  and  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalate, 
1879. 

Newman  was  by  thr  the  greatest  accession 
to  the  Church  of  Home,  ana  the  greatest  loss 
to  that  of  England,  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  purity  of  his  motives  was  rarely 
questioned  ;  the  aignity  and  attractiveness  of 
his  character  gained  general  respect  and 
much  affection ;  the  splendor  of  his  talents 
won  him  the  highest  rank  in  recent  religious 
literature.  He  is  venerated  by  critics  as  the 
master  of  a  perfect  prose  style  :  his  versatility, 
though  little  cultivated,  has  been  shown  in 
poet^  and  fiction  ;  Lou  and  Oain ;  or,  the 
Story  of  a  Convert,  London,  1848,  and  Callia- 
ta,  a  Sketch  of  the  Third  Century,  1865 ;  his 
Vereee,  1867,  included  The  Dream  of  Oeron- 
tins,  his  only  poem  of  any  length.  These 
excursions,  too  often  disregarded  as  lighter 
works,  might  have  made  the  fame  of  a  lesser 
man.  As  a  preacher  he  was  among  the  great- 
est ;  his  Parochial  and  Fiain  Sermons,  8  vols., 
have  been  widely  read  and  highly  valued  for 
eloquence  and  *' moral  intensity."  Among 
his  other  books  are  Arians  cf  tne  Fourth  Cen- 
tury, 1888 ;  Lectures  on  Juttifieation,  1888 ; 
Biblical  and  Eccleeitutieai  Miracles,  1848  ;  De 
velopment  of  Christian  Doctrine,  1845  (written 
to  justify  the  Roman  position,  and  his  ad- 
hesion thereto) ;  Difflculties  of  Anglicans, 
1860,  2  vols.;  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of 
Assent,  1870.  His  works,  as  collected  1870- 
79,  filled  thirty-four  volumes,  and  subsequent 
or  omitted  matter  would  make  six  more. 
The  regard  felt  for  him  among  Protestant 
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communioDS,  and  the  undiminished  interest 
which  followed  him  through  his  later  years 
of  comparative  silence  and  inaction,  show 
how  the  liberal  spirit  of  Christianity  has  in- 
creased within  our  time.  In  any  prerious 
age  he  would  have  been  hated  as  a  seoeder ; 
for  many  years  he  has  been  mentioned  only 
with  respect  for  his  great  qualities,  and  regret 
at  the  diminution  of  nis  usefulness  consequent 
on  his  loss  to  the  Protestant  Church,  rend- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  complete  life,  see 
that  by  Jennings,  1882 ;  R.  H.  Hutton,  Bos- 
ton, 1890.  F.  M.  B. 

New  Testament.  A  name  applied  to  the 
Greek  Scriptures  and  taken  from  Ileb.  Ix. 
15,  where  it  refers  to  the  new  covenant  rati- 
fied by  the  blood  of  Christ  as  distinguished 
from  the  old  covenant  (£z.  xxiv.  8)  ratified 
by  the  blood  of  animal  victims.  The  New 
Testament,  or,  as  it  would  be  better  named, 
the  New  Covenant,  contains  three  sections : 
1.  The  historical,  which  consists  of  the  four 
gospels — Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John — 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  former  giv- 
ing the  fourfold  biography  of  our  Lord  and 
the  latter  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
Church.  2.  The  didactic  writings,  which  in- 
elude  the  thirteen  epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
with  the  anonymous  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
sometimes  ascribed  to  him,  the  eputtle  of 
James,  the  two  epistles  of  Peter,  the  three  of 
John,  and  the  epistle  of  Jude,  all  of  which 
concur  to  unfold  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
and  their  application  to  individual  and  social 
life.  8.  The  prophetical  section  consists  of 
only  one  book,  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation 
of  John  the  Divine,  which  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  a  series  of  visions,  highlv  sym- 
bolical in  form,  that  reach  from  the  first  age 
of  the  church  to  the  last.  The  learned  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  interpretation  of  these 
symbols,  but  notwithstanding  its  mystery  the 
book  has  always  been  dear  to  the  heart  of 
believers.  T.  W.  C. 

Newton,  John,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  in 
London,  July  24,  1725 ;  d.  there,  Dec.  31, 

1807.  His  early  life  as  a  sailor  was  full  of 
sin  and  suffering,  and  he  was  a  slave-trader 
till  1755,  though  his  religious  convictions 
were  of  earlier  date.  After  some  years  as  a 
tide-surveyor  at  Liverpool,  he  with  difficulty 
obtained  ordination,  1764-65,  and  became 
curate  of  Olney,  55  m.  n.n.w.  of  London. 
Hero  Cowper  came  in  1768,  and  from  their 
close  friendship  sprang  the  Olney  Hymns, 
1779,  the  most  important  contribution  to 
sacred  song  in  the  last  century  after  those  of 
Watts  and  Wesley.  Newton  was  rector  of 
8t.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  from  1770,  and 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  Evangelical  party. 
He  was  a  moderate  Calvinist,  and  a  most  sin- 
cere and  lovable  man.  In  prose  he  published 
an  Authentic  Narrative,  London,  a  liepiew  of 
Eedeaiastiedl  History,  1770,  Oardiphonia, 
1781,  and  sundry  sermons  and  letters,  col- 
lected in  6  vols.,  1816,  with  a  life  by  R.  Cecil, 

1808.  P.  M.  B. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaao,  b.  at  Woolsthorpe,  102 
m.  w.  by  n.  of  London,  Dec.  25,  1642 ;  d.  in 
London,  March  20,  1727.  He  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,   Cambridge,  IMO;   became 


fellow,  1667 ;  Lucasian  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, 1669.  His  vast  services  to  science 
need  not  be  mentioned  here.  He  was  inter- 
ested  in  theological  studies,  and  left  in  manu- 
script Obifertattons  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  tlte  Apocalypse,  London,  1788 :  two  No- 
table Corruptions  of  the  Scriptures,  1754 ;  a 
Church  History,  and  other  religious  writings. 
(See  Brewster  s  memoir,  London,  1855,  2 
vols.)  F.  M.  B. 

Newton,  Riqkard,  D.D.  (Eenyon  College, 
Gambler,  O..  1845),  Episcopalian ;  b.  in 
Liverpool,  Eng.,  July  25,  1818 ;  d.  in  Phila- 
delphis.  Pa.,  May  25,  1887.  He  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
1886,  and  at  the  General  Theological  Bemi* 
nar^,  New  York  City,  1880  ;  spent  his  entire 
ministerial  life  in  Philadelphia,  first  as  rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  1840,  then  of  the  Epiphany, 
1862,  and  then  of  the  Covenant,  1882.  He 
was  a  recognized  leader  of  the  Low  Church 
party.  His  numerous  publications  are  mostly 
sermons  to  children,  for  which  he  was  famous. 
(See  The  Heaih  in  tlie  Wilderness,  with  biog- 
raphy by  his  son,  W.  W.  Newton.  New 
York,  1888.) 

Newton,  Richard  Heber,  D.D.  (Union, 
1881),  Episcopalian,  son  of  the  above ;  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  81,  1840 ;  has  been  since 
1869  rector  of  All  Souls'  Church,  New  York 
City.  He  is  noted  for  his  bold  advocacy  of 
so-caUed  "  advanced  "  views,  and  is  a  pro- 
nounced Broad  Churchman.  Of  his  publi- 
cations may  be  noted,  Right  and  Wrong  Uses 
of  the  BiMe,  New  York,  1888 ;  Book  of  the 
Beginnings,  1884 ;  Philistinism,  1885  :  Prob- 
lems, 1886  ;  Social  Studies,  1887. 

New  Zealand  consists  of  three  islands. 
North,  South,  and  Stewart,  1200  m.  s.e.  of 
Australia.  It  extends  from  84"  25'  to  47'  17' 
s.  lat.,  and  from  166'  26'  to  178°  86'  e.  long., 
with  an  area  of  100,000  sq.  m.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Abel  Tasman  in  1642.  Cook, 
who  was  the  first  European  to  land  there, 
took  possession  for  Qcorge  III.  in  1769.  The 
natives  are  Maoris,  of  Polynesian  race  ;  they 
**  had  no  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,"  and  were 
fierce  cannibals.  Samuel  Marsden  (q.v.), 
chaplain  in  New  South  Wales,  established 
the  first  mission  in  1814,  at  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
among  the  Ngapuhi  tribe,  and  supervised  it 
till  his  death  in  1838.  The  natives  were  grad- 
ually converted,  showing  themselves  un- 
usually amenable  to  civilizing  infiuences ; 
and  at  this  place  the  chiefs  submitted  to 
Great  Britain  in  1840.  Colonization  began 
about  that  time,  and  Wellington,  the  capital, 
was  founded  by  a  land  coinpany,  1840.  The 
province  of  Canterbury  was  settled,  1850,  by 
Church  of  England  people,  and  Otaeo  by 
Presbyterians ;  but  there  is  no  estaluishea 
church  in  the  islands.  The  foreign  popula- 
tion at  the  end  of  1888  was  615.000;  five 
years  earlier  these  had  been  rated,  in  round 
numbers,  as  174,000  Episcopalians,  95,000 
Presbyterians,  59.000  Romanists,  88,000 
Methodists,  and  other  bodies  in  mudi  smaller 
numbers.  The  natives  were  reported  in  1^1 
as  44,097  ;  there  were  said  to  be  2,000,000  in 
1835.  The  progress  of  the  colony  has  been 
generally  p^oeful,  and  little  interrupted  by 
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local  insurrectioiis,  of  which  the  chief  oc* 
curred  in  1868-64.  Whatever  be  the  fate  of 
the  savages  when  brought  in  contact  with  a 
superior  race  and  new  ways  of  life.  New 
Zealand  presents  an  eminent  instance  of  the 
missionary  preparing  the  way  for  the  colonist. 

F.  31.  B. 

N«w  Tear.    See  Trumpets,  Feast  of. 

Nio»a,  Oouncila  of.  1.  Called  bv  Con- 
stantino in  825  tc  settle  the  doctrinal  strife 
raging  in  Alexandria  upon  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  For  the  previous  events,  see  arts. 
Am  us  and  Athanasiub.  The  bisiiops  were 
provided  with  conveyance  at  the  public  cost, 
and  came  from  every  part  of  the  empire, 
though  much  more  numerously  from  the 
East  than  the  West.  Their  number  is  vari- 
ously given,  but  Athanasius  sets  it  at  818. 
The  prmcipal  peraonages  were  the  bishops  of 
the  great  churches  at  Jerusalem,  Antloch, 
and  Alexandria  ;  Athanasius ;  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and 
Arius  himself.  Before  the  council,  various 
informal  matters  were  discussed.  The  coun- 
cil was  opened  at  the  dcsij^nated  time  by  the 
emperor  in  person,  who  entered  with  much 
splendor  and  state  ;  but  he  soon  left  the 
presidency  to  others,  though  continuing  to 
watch  the  progrests  of  things  and  to  exert  a 
pjwerful  influence.  Who  these  presidents 
were  is  unknown.  There  were  in  the  coun- 
cil three  parties — the  decided  Arians,  the  de- 
cided Athanasians,  both  of  which  were  few 
in  numbers,  and  the  larger  body  of  those 
who  occupied  about  the  position  of  Eusebius 
of  CiBsarea,  who  presented  an  old  symbol  of 
his  own  church,  wliich  was  couched  in  am- 
biguous phrases  upon  the  disputed  points. 
The  confession  of  Arius  was  first  presented 
and  immediately  rejected  with  loud  acclama- 
tions of  dissatisfaction.  Then  the  Eusebian 
creed  was  brought  forward,  but  found  too  in- 
definite. The  Alexandrian  party  were  deter- 
mined to  have  a  creed  which  should  positively 
exclude  Arianism,  and  so  revised  the  Eusebian 
creed,  and  selected  the  word  "  hom-o-ousios," 
of  the  same  nature  with,  to  describe  the  re- 
lation of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  Two  re- 
cusants were,  with  Arius,  banished.  Tlie 
council  also  passed  decrees  upon  the  Mcletian 
schism  (q.v.)  and  the  Easter  (q.v.)  contro- 
versy. It  finally  attained  great  authority  in 
tlie  church,  not  only  because  it  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  state,  but  because  of  its  size,  its 
oignity,  and  the  growing  conviction  that  it 
hiS  set  forth  the  truth.  (See  Boyle,  A  Bm- 
torieal  Vtew  cf  tlie  Council  of  Niee^  with  a 
Translation  of  DoeumenU,  New  York,  1856.) 

2.  Called  to  settle  the  iconoclastic  contro- 
versy, in  the  general  computation  the  seventh 
QBCamenical  council,  it  met  first  at  Constanti- 
nople in  786,  but  on  account  of  the  opposition 
of  the  bishops,  populace,  and  military  of  that 
city  was  immediately  postponed  a  year,  and 
reassembled  at  Nlaea,  Sept.  24,  787,  and  fin- 
ished its  aeaaion  Oct.  28  of  the  same  year.  It 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  use  of  pictures 
and  images  in  the  churches,  on  account  of 
Uie  usage  of  the  church  and  the  support  given 
thereby  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  1 
They  were  not  to  be  wofshipped,  but  to  be 


treated  with  veneration  by  the  people.  There 
were  passed  also  a  number  of  disciplinary 
canons.  (See  Stanly,  History  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  London,  1861.)  F.  H.  F. 

NiowBO-OcBatantiiiepolitaii  Oread.  The 
creed  which  passes  under  this  name  is  said  to 
have  been  prepared  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  Tear  881  by  revising  the 
creed  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (q.v.)  slightly, 
and  by  adding  definitions  as  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  church,  etc.,  in  general  conformity 
with  the  Apostles*  Creed.  But  Hort  {TtM 
Dissertations,  IL  On  tfte  OmstanHnopoUtan 
Creed  and  other  Eastern  Creeds  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  Cambridge,  1876)  has  shown  that 
there  is  no  external  evidence  between  the  years 
881  and  451  in  Orient  or  Occident  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  creed,  and  that  the  original 
Kicene  Creed  was  then  the  one  in  common 
use  in  the  churches,  which  more  and  more 
took  the  place  of  the  old  baptismal  creeds. 
Internal  evidence  is  also  a^inst  the  common 
view.  There  are  four  omissions  and  ten  ad- 
ditions in  the  Constantinople  Creed,  besides 
differences  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter. 
The  Council  of  Constantinople  simply  re- 
affirmed the  Kicene  Creed,  and  the  80-«illed 
Nicsno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  is  in  fact 
the  baptismal  creed  of  the  churdi  at  Jeru- 
salem, revised  and  enlarged  by  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  the  creed  of  Niciea.  Its 
date  can  be  fixed  at  from  862  to  878.  This 
was  a  period  of.  creed  construction  in  the 
East.  But  how  did  it  come  to  be  called  an 
(pcumenical  creed  and  assigned  to  this  par- 
ticular council  ?  The  council  itself  had  little 
claim  to  the  style  **  o&cumenical. "  Only  Ori- 
entals were  there,  and  they  by  no  full  repre- 
sentation. It  was  the  subsequent  importance 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  which  lent 
to  the  council  the  character  of  (ecumenical. 
The  authoritj^  of  the  creed  depends  upon  that 
of  the  council,  and  it  was  not  till  about  480 
that  the  latter  was  held  to  be  cecumenicaL 
Then  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  the 
council  and  its  supposed  creed  were  sanc- 
tioned ;  and  in  the  West  between  this  time 
and  the  end  of  the  same  oenturv  the  creed 
received  the  same  credit  as  in  the  East.  Prop- 
erly, therefore,  like  the  **  Apostles'  Creed  " 
and  th<#  "  Athanasian"  it  is  pseudonymous. 
(For  an  excellent  rSsumS  of  the  evidence  see 
Hamack  in  Herzog,  Bealeneyelopadie,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  212.)  F.  H.  F. 

Nioephoma,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  ; 
b.  758  ;  patriarch,  806  ;  a  warm  friend  of  the 
worship  of  inukges,  fell  into  trouble  with  Leo 
Armenius  (emperor  818),  who  forbade  the  use 
of  images ;  was  deposed,  815,  and  died  in  a 
monastery,  828.  F.  H.  F. 

Nio«phonui  Callisti,  or  son  of  Callistus,  a 
Greek  church  historiim  of  little  merit  who 
flourished  from  1820  to  1880.  He  gives  a 
view  of  the  whole  history  of  the  church  to 
the  year  610.  F.  H.  F. 

Nicetas  Akominatos.  b.  from  1130  to  1140 ; 
d.  1206  ;  a  Byzantine  historian  of  importance, 
describing  the  period  1118-1205.     He   also 

gublished  a  Treasury   of   Orthodoxy   in    27 
ooks.  F.  H.  F. 
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NiohoUui,  popes  of  that  name.  1.  Pope 
858-67.  He  became  pope  largely  through  the 
influence  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  II.,  who  was 
present  at  Borne.  lie  first  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  enlargBinent  of  the  Roman  hiflu- 
ence  in  Italy.  In  this  he  was  entirely  success- 
ful. In  Germany  the  same  was  true.  In 
France  he  was  involved  in  a  long  contest 
with  Hincmar  of  Rheims  (q.v.),  the  reason  of 
which  lay  in  the  evident  design  of  Hincmar 
to  supplant  the  influence  of  uie  holy  see  in 
France.  After  Hincmar  submitted  in  the 
matter  of  Rothad,  the  pope  kept  the  question 
of  the  legitimacy  of  Hincmar  s  accession  to 
his  bishopric  in  agitation  till  his  own  death 
put  an  end  to  the  cuscord.  Nicholas  also  pro- 
ceeded against  Lothaire  II.  in  his  plan  to 
divorce  his  lawful  wife  in  order  to  make  his 
concubine  queen.  The  result  was  the  humili- 
ation of  the  king  and  the  deposition  of  the 
bishops  who  had  pronounced  the  divorce,  a 
stretch  of  power  never  exerted  before  in 
France.  Nicholas  brought  the  young  Mora- 
vian Church,  just  coming  into  existence  un- 
der the  missionaries  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
under  Uie  control  of  the  Roman  see.  Similar 
efforts  with  the  Bulgarian  Church,  which 
approached  Rome  first,  led  to  complications 
with  Photius  (q«v.)  and  to  the  deposition  of 
Nicholas  by  a  Greek  synod  in  867.  Nicholas 
died  (Nov.  13,  867)  before  the  matter  was 
brought  to  a  close.  2.  Pope  Dec.  28,  1058, 
to  Julv  27. 1061.  Oerhard,  b.  in  Burgundy  ; 
made  bishop  of  Florence  bv  Henry  111. ;  was 
associated  with  the  partv  of  reform,  so  called, 
in  his  day.  Hildebrand  therefore  secured  his 
election  to  the  papal  office.  He  held  a  synod 
at  Rome  at  Easter,  1059.  in  which  he  received 
the  submission  of  his  rival,  the  anti-pope 
Benedict  X.,  extorted  from  Berengarius  a  re- 
cantation of  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  laid  down  certain  regulations  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pope  which  put  this  substantially 
in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals,  allowing  to  the 
emperor  the  ri^ht  of  confirmation.  He  first 
wore  the  double  crown.  He  died  at  Florence. 
8.  Pope  Nov.  25,  1277,  to  Aug.  22,  1280. 
OioTanal  GkMtani  Uraini,  cardinal,  1244 ;  he 
cherished  after  his  elevation  to  the  papacy 
great  plnns  for  the  reorganization  of  the  en- 
tire empire,  but  died  without  having  accom- 
plished anything  of  importance.  4.  Pope 
Feb.  22,  1288,  to  April  4,  1292.  A  Francis- 
can, and  general  of  the  order  in  1274,  he  was 
the  first  of  that  order  to  ascend  the  papal 
throne.  His  first  and  only  impOitant  act  was 
the  annulliog  of  the  treaty  by  which  Charles 
of  Anjou  had  purchased  from  Alphonso  of 
Aragon  his  release  from  prison.  5.  Anti- 
pope  from  May  12,  1828,  when  he  was  ac- 
claimed by  a  popular  assembly  _upon  the 
Place  of  St.  Peter,  to  1830.    5. 


Par»&tuo«lliy  b.  at  Sareana  near  Spezzia,  in 
1898 ;  d.  Mardi  24.  1455.  He  was  educated 
at  Bologna,  and  became  very  learned  and  a 
great  promoter  of  literature.  Archbishop  of 
Boloffna  in  1444,  he  was  elected  pope  March 
4,  1447.  He  secured  the  Aschaffenburg  con- 
cordate,  which  robbed  Germany  of  the  chief 
fruits  of  the  Council  of  Basel.  He  also 
secured  the  submission  of  Felix  V.  (q.v.),  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  schism.    In  1450  he 


held  a  successful  Jubilee  at  Rome.  He  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Vatican  Libraty.  But 
he  was  compelled  to  hear  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  and  could  do  but  little 
to  unite  Italy  against  the  danger  which  thua 
threatened  it.  F.  H.  F. 

Nicholas  of  Olsmanges.    See  Clemangeb. 

Nicholas  of  Ouaa.    See  Cuba. 

Nicholaa  of  L/ytm,    See  Ltra. 

Nicholas  of  Mfltliona.  Of  his  personal 
life  nothing  is  known,  but  at  a  synod  held  in 
Constsntinople  in  1166  there  was  present  a 
Bishop  Nicholas  of  Methone,  now  Modon.  in 
Morea,  Greece,  and  probably  to  him  belongs  a 
scries  of  very  characteristic  theological  works, 
of  which  have  been  printed  an  essay  against 
Proclus,  edited  by  J.  Th.  Voemel,  Frankfort, 
1825,  and  two  essays  against  trinitarian  here- 
sies, edited  by  Bemetracopulos,  Leipzig,  1865, 

Nicholas  of  Mftaat^r.    See  Familists. 

Nicholas  of  tAyttL  or  8t.  Nicholas.  Not 
a  date  nor  a  place  has  ever  been  ascertained 
ns  actually  belonging  to  the  history  of  hia 
life.  But  he  was  generally  reverenced  as  & 
saint  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, and  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  Russia. 
In  the  Western  Church  his  worship  began  in 
the  10th  century,  but  spread  very  rapidly. 
In  England  alone  no  less  than  872  chnrehes 
are  dedicated  to  him.  As  told  in  the  Greek 
menologium  or  by  Metaphrastcs.  his  life  la 
full  of  the  finest  poetical  fancy  and  the  most 
amazing  puerilities.  His  miracles  made  him 
the  patron  of  children,  of  sailors,  and  of 
thieves,  and  accidentally  he  also  became  the 
patron  of  pawnbrokers.  In  art  he  is  generally 
represented  with  three  golden  balls  at  hia 
feet,  in  his  lap,  or  on  the  book  he  holds  in 
his  hand,  referring  to  the  legend  of  his  res- 
cuing three  young  girls  from  a  shameful  life 
by  giving  each  of  them  a  golden  ball  for  a 
dowry.  Thus  he  is  represented  on  the  spire 
of  St.  Nicholas'  Church  in  Lombard  street, 
London,  which  street  received  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  Venetian  financiers.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  money-lenders  adopted  the  three  golden 
balls  of  St.  Nicholas  as  their  trade-mark. 

C.  P. 

Ni-oo-de'-mua  {tietor  of  the  people),  a  Phari- 
see, a  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanli^in.  after* 
ward  a  disciple.  First  he  was  a  timid  in- 
quirer, coming  to  Jesus  by  night  (John  iii.). 
Next  he  cautiously  defends  the  Saviour  before 
the  Sanhedrin  (viL  45^2).  Finally  he  ap- 
pears aa  a  professed  follower,  boldly  seeking 
after  the  crucifixion  to  have  the  body  prop- 
erly prepared  for  burial  (xix.  39).  He  is 
named  only  by  John,  who  knew  the  high- 
priest.  T.  W.  C. 

Nioolai  (ne-kol&e),  Philipp,  D.D.  (Mar- 
burg, 15^),  Lutheran  Uieologtan  and  hymn- 
writer  ;  b.  at  Mengeringhauaen,  Waldeek, 
Aug.  10, 1556 ;  d.  in  Hamburg,  Oct.  26, 1608. 
He  studied  at  £rfurt  and  Wittenberg,  and 
was  pastor  at  H^ralecke,  Westphalia,  1688; 
Cologne ;  Nieder-Wildungen  ;  Unna.  West 
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phalla,  16M,  and  from  1601  at  Hambarg, 
wheze  he  gained  high  repute  as  a  preacher. 
Besides  several  fierce  attacks  upon  CalviniBm 
(Tubingen,  1586-0(M»,  etc.),  he  wrote  Fteu- 
denapiegd  d.  ewigen  Leben$,  Frankfort,  1590  ; 
Oammeniairiorum  de  regno  Chrutti,  1597 ; 
8aeroM7ictum  amniprsnentia  J,  Chr,  myaieri- 
um,  1602,  and  a  few  hvmns  (1599),  two  of 
which  are  of  uncommon  oeauty ,  and  much  val- 
ued both  In  Germany  and  in  English  trans- 
lations ("How  lovely  shines  the  morning 
star**  and  "  Wake,  awake  for  night  is  fly- 
ing"). (See  his  works,  Hamburg.  1611-17, 
4  vols.,  and  his  life  by  Curtze,  Halle,  1859.) 

F*  M.  B. 

Ni-oo4a4'-tans,  an  ancient  sect  expressly 
and  severely  condemned  (Rev.  ii.  6,  15). 
Some  suppose  tiiat  they  were  followers  of 
Nicolas  the  deacon  (Acts  vi.  5),  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  was  a  heretic.  Others 
view  the  name  as  symbolical,  and  identify  it 
with  Balaam  {dewurer  of  the  people),  both  rep- 
resenting destructive  seducers  oi  the  people. 

T.  W.  C. 

Nioolaa.    See  Nicholas. 

Nicole  (n&-kol),  Plerra,  b.  at  Chartres,  54 
m.  S.W.  of  Paris,  Oct.  18.  1625 ;  d.  in  Paris, 
Nov.  16,  1695  ;  studied  theology,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  take  orders  on  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Jansenists,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  Port  Royal,  and  in  literature  one  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  Jansenism.  Never- 
theless he  belongs  to  the  epigones  of  that 
fkmily ;  both  his  style  and  lus  ideas  bear  the 
marlLB  of  the  late-bom.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
singularly  timorous  temper,  yet  when  he  at- 
tacked the  Protestants,  because  he  felt  the 
ground  solid  under  his  feet,  he  became  cour- 
ageous and  even  fierce.  He  translated  Pas- 
cal's Protineial  Lettered  into  Latin  (1658)  and 
wrote  the  famous  Port  Royal  Logic,  together 
with  Amauld  (1659),  but  his  principal  work 
is  his  Suaga  de  Morale,  Paris,  1672  saq.,  14 
vols.  His  life,  very  interesting  both  in  his- 
torical and  psychological  respects,  was  written 
by  Ooujet,  and  is  found  in  the  last  volume  of 
his  essays. 

m-oo'-po-Us  (citg  of  victory),  the  citv  where 
Paul  determined  fo  winter  (Tit.  iii.  12). 
Many  cities  bore  this  name,  but  the  one  ho 
meant  was  in  Epinis,  built  by  Augustus  in 
honor  of  his  victory  over  Antony  at  Actlum. 
Its  extensive  ruins  attest  its  former  masmifi- 
cence.  T.  W.  C. 

Niedner,  Ohristian  WUhelm,  D.D.  (Leip- 
zig, 1888),  German  Protestant ;  b.  at  Ober- 
winkel.  Saxony,  Aug.  9,  1797 ;  d.  in  Berlin, 
Aug.  18,  1865.  Educated  at  Leipzig,  he  be- 
came professor  extraordinary  there,  1829 ; 
ordinary,  1888  ;  in  the  Wittenberg  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1850  ;  professor  of  theology  in 
Berlin,  1859.  His  forte  was  historical  inves- 
tigation, and  in  it  he  was  pre-eminent ;  but 
his  Lehrbuch  der  chriatliehcn  Kirdiengeachichte 
(Leipzig,  1846,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1866)  shows 
that  for  all  his  learning  he  could  not  write 
history.  He  founded,  in  1844,  the  Zeitachrift 
f&r  hUtorieeke  Theologie, 

nif  ht-Bawk,  an  unclean  bird  (Lev.  xi.  16, 


Deut.  xiv.  16).  Probably  not  the  bird  known 
to  us  Iqr  this  name,  but  the  screech-owl  UtHm 
fiammiea),  which  lodges  in  the  large  buildings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  T.  W.  C. 

Nile  ifihte),  the  celebrated  river  of  Egypt, 
formed  by  &e  Junction  at  Khartoum  of  the 
Blue  River,  which  rises  in  Abyssinia,  with  the 
White  River,  whidi  flows  from  lakes  south  of 
the  Equator.  Excessive  rains  in  the  south 
cause  an  annual  overflow  which  imparts  mois- 
ture and  fertility  to  all  Egypt,  the  water  beinff 
distributed  by  a  great  network  of  canals,  ana 
raised  where  necessary  by  the  thadoof  or  other 
means.  In  the  Bible  the  river  is  called  Shihor 
(black)  (Josh.  xiii.  8,  Jer.  ii.  16),  also  ''the 
river"  (Gen.  xli.  1,  Ex.  i.  28),  "the  flood  of 
Egypt"  (Amos  viii.  8,  ix.  5,  where  R.  Y.  puts 
'•  river").  In  the  plural  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  44,  Isa. 
vii.  18)  the  term  refers  to  the  branches  and 
canals  of  the  stream.  Sometimes  it  is  called 
"  the  sea"  (Isa.  xix.  5,  Nah.  iii.  8),  as  do  the 
plain  people  of  Egypt  to  this  day.  The  Nile 
IS  rendered  famous  by  the  years  of  plenty  and 
famine  in  Joseph's  time,  by  the  story  of  the 
infant  Moses,  by  two  of  tlie  ten  places  of 
Egypt,  and  by  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  (xi. 
11-15,  xix.  5-9).  Its  papyrus  reeds  have  all 
disappeared,  but  the  water  is  still  soft  and 
sweet,  as  wlien  the  Egyptians  worshipped  the 
river  as  a  god.  T.  W.  C. 

NUes,  Nathaniel,  A.M.  (Harvard.  1772, 
Dartmouth,  1791),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Soutl^ Kingston,  R.  I.,  April  8.  1741  ;  d.  at 
West  Fairleo,  Yt.,  Oct.  81,  1828.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1766 ;  studied 
theology  under  Dr.  Bellamy,  but  never  took 

Eastoral  charge,  though  he  preached  in  his  own 
ouse  both  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  at  West 
Falrlee.  He  was  deeply  engaged  in  practical 
pursuits,  wire- making  (inventing  a  machine 
for  the  purpose),  wool  carding,  etc.  ;  was 
congressman,  1791-95 ;  member  of  the  Yer- 
mont  Legislature  for  several  years  ;  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  etc..  but  nevertheless 
found  time  to  contribute  largely  to  the  Theo- 
logical Magazine,  and  published  Four  Die- 
coureea  on,  Seci'et  Prayer,  1778  ;  Two  IHecovreea 
on  Confeeaion  of  Sin  and  Foi-girenesa,  1778  ;  a 
number  of  sermons,  etc.  His  brother,  Samuel 
NUes,  b.  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Dec.  14,  1744  ; 
d.  at  Abington,  Mass.,  Jan.  16,  1814  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton,  1769  ;  studied  theology 
under  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  of  Abington, 
1771,  where  he  remained  to  his  death.  He 
published  some  sermons.  The  two  preceding 
were  grandsons  of  Samuel  NUes,  A.M.  (Har- 
vard, 1759),  b.  on  Block  Island,  R.  I.,  May  1, 
1674 ;  d.  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Mav  1.  1762. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1699,  ana  preached 
from  1702  till  1710  at  Kingston.  R.  I.,  and 
from  1711  till  his  death  at  Braintree.  He 
published  Triatitia  Ecdeaiarum  ;  or,  a  Brief 
aTid  Sorrowful  Account  of  the  Preaent  Churchea 
in  New  England,  1745  ;  Vindication  of  IHvtra 
Important  Doctrinea,  1752  ;  The  True  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  1757,  etc. 

NUna,  name  of  several  persons.  1.  The  so- 
called  elder  Nilus  lived  from  the  close  of  the 
4th  century  till  about  the  middle  of  the  5th. 
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About  420  he  became  a  monk  on  Mt.  Sinai. 
He  was  a  fruitful  writer.  2.  NUaa  Roisa- 
nensia,  called  the  younger,  a  Greek  monk  liv- 
ing in  Italy  in  the  10th  century.  8.  Nllna  the 
Anshimandzit*  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  11th  century,  wrote  upon  the  system  of 
patriarchates,  in  which  he  opposed  the  pre- 
teusions  of  Borne.  4.  Nilns  Oabasilas,  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica  about  1840. 

F.  H.  F. 

Nimbus  or  Glory  is  a  ring  or  a  plate 
placed  behind  the  head  of  a  person  as  a  sym- 
bo]  of  power  or  dignity  or  sanctity.  The 
plate  is  generally  a  circular  disk,  but  some- 
times, with  secular  persons,  square,  and  with 
Qod  the  Father  triangular.  Whether  a  ring 
or  a  disk  was  used,  the  color  was  generally 
golden,  though  sometimes  blue,  red,  yellow, 
etc.  The  symbol  is  of  old  pagan  origin,  and 
found  among  the  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  By  Christian  art  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  generally  adopted  until 
the  5th  or  6th  century,  but  after  that  time  it 
became  very  common. 

Nimrod  (firm,  strong),  a  son  of  Gush  and 
grandson  of  Ham,  proverbial  from  the  earli- 
est times  as  a  mighty  hunter  and  warrior 
(Gen.  X.  8-10 ;  1  Chron.  i,  10).  He  extended 
his  conquests  from  Ethiopia  into  the  land  of 
Shinar,  where  he  founded  or  fortified  Babel, 
Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh.  The  territory 
and  kingdom  of  Babvlon  was  long  known, 
after  the  name  of  its  chief  hero,  as  **  th%  land 
of  Nimrod  "  (Micah  v.  6).  A  vast  ruinous 
mound  on  the  site  of  ancient  Babvlon,  cover- 
ing as  many  suppose  the  tower  of  Babel,  bears 
the  name  of  Birs  Kimrud.  T.  W.  C. 

Nineveh  (Jt?ie  dioelHiig  of  Nin),  the  me- 
tropolis of  ancient  Assyria,  was  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  Tigris  opposite  the 
modern  Mosul.  Its  origin  is  traced  back  al- 
most to  the  flood  (Gen.  x.  11).  For  nearly 
fifteen  centuries  afterward  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  though  Assyria  is  named  pro- 

fhctically  in  Num.  xxlv.  22-24,  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8. 
n  the  books  of  Micah  and  Jonali  it  is  described 
as  an  immense  city  three  days'  journey  in  cir- 
cuit, containing  children  enough  to  indicate 
a  population  of  half  a  million  or  more.  It 
contained  **  much  cattle"  and  many  parks 
and  gardens.  It  had  numerous  strongholds 
with  gates  and  bars,  and  had  multiplied  its 
merchants  above  the  stars ;  its  crowned 
princes  were  as  locusts,  and  its  captains  as 
grasshoppers.  With  this  agrees  the  account 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  says  that  it  was  54 
miles  in  circumference,  with  walls  100  feet 
high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots  could 
drive  upon  them  abreast. 

Nineveh  was  lon^  the  mistress  of  the  East, 
but  for  her  wickedness  Jonah  was  sent,  800 
B.C.,  to  denounce  judgment.  The  repentance 
of  the  people  delayed  the  stroke,  but  about 
753  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Medes  under 
Arbaces,  and  nearly  150  years  later,  accord- 
ing to  ttie  prophecies  of  Nahum  and  Zepha- 
niah,  it  was  a  second  time  taken  by  Cyaxares, 
and  soon  afterward  was  destroyed.  So  com- 
plete was  the  destruction  that  for  ages  its  site 
was  lost.  But  since  1848  Layard  and  others 
have  explored  its  ruins  and  found  wonderful 


confirmations  of  the  ancient  statements  of  its 
size  and  splendor,  and  of  the  events  recorded 
in  Kings  and  Chronicles.  Sculptured  figures 
in  bas-relief,  inscriptions  in  arrow-headed 
characters,  mural  tablets,  and  a  great  variety 
of  household  articles  enable  us  to  reproduce 
.the  men  and  scenes  of  the  remote  past. 

tTw.  C. 

Ninian,  or  Niuyaa,  was,  according  to  Bede 
(Hist.  Ecel.)  and  to  the  Act.  JSanct.  (Sept.  5), 
the  apostle  of  the  Picts,  but  neither  the  date 
of  his  labor  nor  the  measure  of  the  result  can 
be  exactly  ascertained. 

Nirvana.  See  India,  Relioionb  of 
(p.  408,  2d  col.). 

Niaam.    See  Month. 

Nis'-roch,  an  Assyrian  deity  in  whose  tem- 
ple and  in  the  very  act  of  worsmp  Sennacherib 
was  slain  by  his  own  sons  (2  Kings  xix.  87). 
The  etymology  is  doubtful.  Some  suppose 
the  deity  to  be  represented  by  the  figure  of  a 
human  form  with  the  head  and  wings  of  an 
eagle,  found  in  the  Assyrian  tablets. 

T.  W.  C. 

Nitschmann,  David,  Moravian  bishop ;  b. 
at  Zauchtenthal,  in  Moravia,  Dec.  27,  1696  ; 
d.  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1772.  Emi- 
grating to  Herrnhut,  Saxony,  in  May,  1724,  to 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  (see  Mobayian 
Church),  he  was  chosen  an  elder  of  the  con- 
gregation in  1727,  and  thenceforth  became 
active  as  an  evangelist  in  Bohemia.  Germany, 
England,  and  Denmark.  In  1782  he  set  out 
for  St.  Thomas  in  company  With  Leonhard 
Dober,  to  commence  the  first  foreign  mission 
of  the  Moravian  Church.  Having  returned 
to  Europe,  the  choice  fell  upon  him  to  be 
consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  the  Renewed 
Moravian  Church  (q.v.).  This  transaction 
was  performed  in  Berlin,  March  18.  1785,  by 
Bishop  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonski  (q.v^.),  with 
the  concurrence  of  Bishop  Sitcovins,  the 
other  surviving  bishop  of  the  Ancient  Mora- 
vian Church.  Thenceforth  his  life  was 
mainly  spent  in  episcopal  visitations,  his  ofli- 
cial  journeys  taking  him  to  various  parts  of 
Germany,  Livonia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, England  and  Wales,  the  West  liidies, 
Ckorj^ia,  Fennsylvania,  New  York,  and  North. 
Carolina,  and  necessitating  not  le&s  than  fifty 
sea  voyages.  In  1735  he  took  the  lead  of  a 
colony  going  out  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  a 
company  of  Moravians  had  settled  in  the 
preceding  year.  John  and  Charles  Wesley 
were  his  fellow- passengers,  and  were  deeply 
impressed  by  the  calm  bearing  of  the  Mora- 
vians during  a  terrific  storm.  On  Feb.  28, 
1736,  he  ordained  Anthony  Seifferth.  at  Savan- 
nah, probably  the  first  ordination  on  record 
in  the  United  States.  A  second  visit  of  his  to 
this  country  was  in  1740,  when  he  came  to 
negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the 
present  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  then  forest,  which 
was  effected  on  April  2,  1741.  His  final  voy- 
age to  America  was  in  the  spring  of  1755, 
from  which  time  his  activities  among  the 
white  settlers  and  the  Indians  were  very  suc- 
cessful in  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and 
Pennsylvania.  (See  D.  Nitschmann  in  einem 
kurzen  Umrisa  darffesteUt,  Rothenburg,  1848  ; 
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The  Moravian,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1861  ;  Trans- 
aetiona  of  the  Moravian  IRetorieal  Society, 
series  2.  part  4,  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  1882.)-- 
NitiohmAnn,  John,  Moravian  bkhop ;  b.  at 
Schoenau,  in  Moravia,  1708 ;  d.  at  Zeist.  Id 
Holland,  May  6,  1772.  Emigrated  to  Herm- 
hut,  1728.  Having  served  as  director  of  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  Moravian  Church 
in  Wetteravia,  he  was  chosen  and  consecrated 
a  bishop  in  1741.  From  1749-51  he  presided 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Moravian  Church  in 
America,  and  showed  decided  administrative 
capacity.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was 
engaged  chiefly  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Holland.  (See  the  general  works  of  reference 
on  the  Renewed  Moravian  Church,  especially 
De  Schweinitz,  Fathere  of  the  American  Mora- 
ffian  OhurcJi,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1881.) 

J.  Taylor  Hamilton. 

Nitzsoh.  Karl  Immanuel,  D.D.  (Berlin, 
1817),  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Borna,  Saxony,  Sept. 
21.  1787 ;  d.  in  Beriin,  Aug.  21,  1868.  He 
studied  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  there  in  1817,  at  Bonn  1^ 
18213,  ana  in  Berlin,  1847.  His  principal  works, 
-which  are  in  defence  of  what  the  (Germans  call 
VennittelungS'Theologie,  the  connecting  link 
between  rationalism  and  supernaluralism,  are 
JSystem  of  Ohrietian  Doctrine,  Bonn,  1829,  6th 
ed.,  1851,  Eng.  trans.,  by  Montgomery  and 
Hennen.  Edinburgh,  1849  ;  PrakHeehe  Theo- 
loffie,  1847-67,  2  vols.;  Eine  fyroteetaniUache 
Beantwortung  der  Symbolik  Mdhlere,  and  a 
^reat  number  of  minor  essays.  (See  his  life 
by  Beyschlag,  Berlin,  1872.) 

No,  or  No-Amon  (pkuse  of  Amonf),  the 
capital  of  (Jpper  Egypt,  callea  bythe  Greeks 
Diospolis,  but  better  known  as  Thebes.  In 
Ezek.  XXX.  14,  15,  16  it  is  called  simply  No, 
but  in  Nah.  iii.  8  it  is  No-amon,  and  in  Jer. 
xlvi.  25,  Amon  of  No  (R.  V.).  It  lay  on 
hoth  sides  of  the  Nile,  500  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Its  extent  has  been  variously  given 
bv  historians,  but  the  vast  ruins  on  the  Tneban 
pJain  show  it  to  have  been  a  city  of  great 
size  and  splendor.  The  broken  temples,  huge 
statues  and  avenues  of  sphinxes  in  Luxor  and 
Karnac  awaken  admiration  to  this  day.  On 
one  of  the  walls  of  Karnac  are  represented 
the  exploits  of  Shishak  against  Jerusalem  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam.  Thebes  was 
captured  and  sacked  by  Sargon  probably  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (Nah.  iii.  8,  10) ;  was 
overthrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  by  As- 
surbanipal  (Jer.  xlvL  25,  26) ;  was  burned  by 
Cambyses  B.C.  525  ;  and  finally  destroyed  by 
Ptolemy  X.  b.c.  81.  T.  W.  C. 

Noaohlan  Precepts.    See  Noah. 

No'-ah  (reat),  an  eminent  patriarch,  the 
ninth  in  descent  from  Adam,  who  was  pre- 
served by  Qod  with  his  family  by  means  of 
the  ark,  and  thus  became  the  second  father  of 
the  human  race.  He  is  described  as  a  right- 
eous man,  perfect  in  his  generations,  and  one 
that  walked  with  Ood  (Gen.  vi.  9) :  as  "  a 
preacher  of  righteousness"  (2  Peter  ii.  5),  and 
as  amone  those  that  were  eminent  for  their 
faith  (Heo.  xi.  7).  His  lot  was  cast  in  times  of 
unusual  violence  and  wickedness,  which  his 
firecept  and  example  failed  to  correct,  and 


God  determined  to  purify  the  world  by  de- 
stroying man  and  beast.  This  was  done  by 
a  deluge  which  submerged  the  whole  human 
family  {Qen..  ix.  11)  save  eight  persons.  This 
design  was  revealed  to  Noah  a  century  before 
its  execution,  and  he  was  directed  to  prepare 
an  ark,  which  he  did.  At  the  appointed  time 
he  and  his  went  into  the  ark,  taking  also  of 
the  clean  and  unclean  animals  with  them. 
The  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  150  days 
(Gen.  vii.  24),  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  wind 
dried  them  up  and  the  ark  rested  upon  the 
mountains  of  Ararat. 

Noah's  first  care  on  coming  out  of  the  ark 
was  to  worship  the  Lord  with  sacrifices  of  all 
tbu  fitting  animals,  whereupon  he  received 
the  pronuse  that  there  should  be  no  more 
such  a  widespread  destruction  of  the  human 
family,  and  as  a  pledge  or  sacrament  of  this 
covenant  God  appointed  the  rainbow.  At  the 
same  time  what  are  known  as  the  Noachian 
precepts  were  given  to  him,  forbidding  the 
use  for  food  of  strangled  animals  or  such  as 
died  with  the  blood  in  them,  and  requiring 
that  murder  should  be  punished  with  the 
death  of  the  murderer.  His  subsequent  his- 
tory is  a  sad  display  of  moral  weakness.  He 
fell  into  intoxication  and  exposed  his  person, 
which  Ham  seeing  informed  his  brothers,  who 
reverently  covered  their  father's  nakedness. 
Noah  when  he  awoke  and  learned  what  had 
been  done  pronounced  a  curse  upon  Ham 
and  a  blessing  upon  Shem  and  Japheth,  both 
of  which  were  prophetic. 

Traditions  of  the  deluge  and  the  ark  have 
been  found  all  over  the  world,  and  among 
some  nations,  such  as  the  Hindoos,  Persians, 
Chinese,  Polynesians,  and  Mexicans,  from 
none  of  whicn  could  the  Bible  history  have 
been  derived,  while  all  these  may  have  oriff- 
inated  from  the  sober  and  rational  account  In 
Genesis.  The  Lord  Jesus  has  set  his  seal  to 
the  truth  of  the  narrative  by  his  use  of  the 
event  to  illustrate  the  suddenness  of  his  sec- 
ond cominff  and  warn  men  against  the  danger 
of  being  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  this  ufe 
(Luke  xvii.  26,  27).  The  Apostle  Peter  in 
both  epistles  (1  iii.  20,  2  iii.  5,  6)  refers  to  the 
flood  as  an  actual  occurrence. 

The  ark  was  450  feet  long,  75  in  breadth, 
and  45  in  height ;  built  of  gopher  wood  and 
made  waterproof  with  bitumen,  and  designed 
not  to  sail,  but  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  It  at)pears  to  have  been  a  lar^e  ob- 
long house  with  a  roof  either  flat  or  slightly 
incnned.  and  having  three  stories  and  a  door 
in  the  side.  There  were  windows  **  above," 
probablv  a  translucent  window-course  in  the 
roof.  A  multitude  of  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  its  form,  its  arrangement,  the 
number  of  animals  saved  in  it,  the  possibility 
of  carrying  them,  and  their  food  during  the 
year,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  need  to  discuss 
these.  The  whole  narrative  proceeds  upon  a 
superhuman  basis.  Noah  was  miraculously 
warned  of  the  impending  judgment,  miracu- 
lously guided  in  his  preparations  for  it,  and 
miraculously  upheld  while  floating  upon  the 
wide  stretch  of  waters.  Instead  of  indulging 
vain  speciilation  upon  what  cannot  be  de- 
termined, it  is  better  to  imitate  the  faith  and 
obedience  which  stood  so  severe  a  test  and 
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hAve  come  down  to  us  with  the  divine  ap- 
proval and  eulogy.  T.  W.  0. 

Noaillos  (no-ftl),  Lcrals  Antoina  de,  Roman 
Catholic,  cardinal ;  b.  May  27,  1651  ;  d.  in 
Paris,  May  4,  1720.  He  studied  theology  and 
took  his  degree  in  the  Sorbonne ;  was  made 
bishop  of  Cahors,  1670 ;  of  Chalours,  1680 ; 
and  archbishop  of  Paris,  1605,  and  was  cre- 
ated a  cardinal  in  1700.  He  was  a  pious, 
kiud-liearted  man.  with  extensive  theological 
knowledge  and  clear  judgment,  but  he  was 
timid,  even  weak  ;  he  always  chose  the  rifi^t 
side,  but  generally  yielded  to  the  wrong.  He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Jesuits.  When 
he  entered  his  office  as  archbishop,  he  told 
them  that  he  should  like  to  be  their  friend, 
but  would  never  become  their  valet,  and  he 
formally  condemned  and  forbade  the  appli- 
cation of  Uie  casuistic  method  in  the  teaching 
of  morals.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  deep 
sjrmpathy  for  the  Jansenists.  read  their  books 
and  commended  them.  He  called  Port  Royal 
the  "refuge  of  innocence."  Nevertheless, 
by  finally  accepting  the  bulls  Vine<im  Domini 
and  UntgerUtus  he  became  instrumental  in 
the  destruction  of  that  very  refuge,  and  it 
was  of  no  use  that,  while  looking  at  the  ruins, 
he  burst  into  Tears  and  confessed  that  "  the 
stones  had  fallen  upon  himself."  There  ex- 
ist some  pastoral  letters  and  instructions  by 
him,  and  a  little  book  of  edification,  ffeures, 

C.P. 

No-Amon.    See  No. 

Nob  (hetght),  a  city  of  priests,  in  Benjamin, 
near  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  tabernacle  and 
the  ark  appear  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Saul  (1  Bam.  xxi.  1-4).  In  revenge  for  Ahim- 
elech's  kindness  to  David,  Saul  put  all  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword  and  destroyed  the 
place  (1  Sam.  xxii.  19).  It  was  reinhabited 
after  the  captivity.  Its  exact  site  cannot  now 
be  determined.  T.  W.  C. 

Nobla  Zf«ioson«    See  WALDBirsiAiTfl. 

Nod  {fligJit),  the  region  east  of  Eden  to 
which  Cain  was  exiled  (Gten.  iv.  16). 

T.  W.  C, 

Noel,  Hon.  Baptist  WrlothMloy,  b.  at 
Lcightmont,  Scotland,  July  10.  1790 ;  d.  at 
Stanmore,  Middlesex,  England,  Jan.  20, 
1878.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 182o  ;  became  a  chaplain  to  the  queen 
and  incumbent  of  St.  John's,  Bedford  Kow, 
London,  but  left  the  church,  1848,  for  tlie 
Baptists,  and  succeeded  J.  H.  Evans  in  John 
Street  Chapel,  1840.  He  was  noted  for  elo- 
quence and  philanthropic  labors.  Among 
his  works  are  an  EsMy  on  Chri^ian  Baptism, 
London,  1840  ;  Letters  on  the  Church  of  Borne, 
1852,  and  two  hymn-books,  1882-60,  contain- 
ing many  lyrics  of  his  own,  unacknowledged 
and  of  minor  importance.  His  brother,  Eton. 
0«nurd  Thomas  Noel,  b.  Dec.  2.  1782  ;  d.  at 
Romsey,  Hampshire,  73  m.  w.  by  s.  of  Lon- 
don, Feb.  24.  1851  ;  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Cambridge,  and  held  charges  at 
Radwell,  Herts.  Rainham.  Kent,  and  Rich- 
mond, Surrey  ;  canon  of  Winchester,  1884  ; 
vicar  of  Romsey,  1840.  He  published  ser- 
mons and  poems,  including  two  hymns  that 
have  been  much  used.  F.  M.  B. 


No61  (French,  from  the  Latin,  naiaiii, 
"  birthday,"),  formerly  often  used  for  Christ- 
mas. 

NoAtns,  Monaichian  leader  in  Rome ;  b.  in 
Smyrna ;  d.  in  Rome  about  205.    See  Mo- 

NABCHIANIBM,  p.  606. 

Nominalism  and  Raallam  are  two  terms 
belonging  to  scholastic  philosophy  which 
have  played  a  veiy  prominent  part  in  mod- 
UbybX  theology.  The  nominalist  held  that 
general  ideas,  such  as  horse,  good,  etc.,  are 
simply  mental  conceptions  and  have  no  actual 
existence  separate  from  the  individual,  while 
the  realist  considered  them  as  involving  the 
highest  form  of  existence,  and  protested  that 
the  individual  drew  his  whole  actuality  from 
his  participation  in  them.  Generally,  nomi- 
nalism means  intellectual  progress  with  a  risk 
of  atheism,  while  realism  always  means  mys- 
tidsm,  ranging  from  the  heroic  deed  to  the 
coarse  delusion.  In  medieval  civilization 
the  philosopher  is  generally  nominalist,  the 
theologian  always  realist.  But  within  the 
pale  of  theology  the  Franciscan  school  is  gen- 
erally leaning  toward  nominalism,  while  the 
Dominican  school  is  always  decidedly  realistic. 

C.P. 

Nomination,  in  the  Church  of  England^ 
means  the  presentation  of  a  clergyman  to  any 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases  in  which  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  nomination  and  presentation  ; 
when,  namely,  the  lord  of  a  manor  has  the 
right  of  nominating  a  person  to  some  benefice 
under  his  patronage,  he  must  refer  him  to 
the  ordinary  for  presentation.    See  Invssti- 

TURB. 

Nomocanon.  in  the  Greek  Church,  meana 
a  complete  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws, 
compnsing  not  only  those  which  have  ema- 
nated from  the  church  itself,  tcdvope^,  but  also 
those  which  have  been  promulgated  by  the 
state,  vofUH,  The  first  collection  of  this  kind 
was  made  in  the  6th  centurv ;  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  from  the  14tn  century,  called 
/Syntagma. 

Non-oonfermist.  This  word  is  used  in  a 
wider  sense,  synonymous  with  dissenter,  in- 
cluding all  English  citizens  who  do  not  con- 
form to  the  ritual  and  practices  of  the  Church 
of  England.  But  it  has  also  a  stricter  sense, 
denoting  those  ministers — about  2000 — who 
were  ejected  from  their  livings  on  their  re- 
fusal to  submit  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
passed  by  Charles  II.,  1662.  Among  the 
sufferers  were  Baxter,  Howe,  Flavel,  etc. 
Under  James  II.  the  laws  against  Kon-con- 
formists  were  relaxed  and  still  more  so  under 
William  HI.  In  the  18th  century  they  be- 
came gradually  inoperative,  and  in  the  19th 
they  disappeared. 

Non-Jurors  is  the  name  of  a  party  of  400 
clergymen  and  9  bishops  of  the  Cfiurch  of 
Endand  who,  on  tbe  accession  of  William 
and  Mary,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alles;!- 
ance  on  the  ground  that  they  were  bound  by 
their  oath  to  James  II.  They  were  deprived 
of  their  offices  and  formed  new  organizations 
which  introduced  considerable  dianges  in. 
the   ritual   and   practices^  but  which   dia» 
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appeared  altogether  in  the  beginning  of  -the 
present  century. 

Non^reaidwit  Glerg3nBan,  one  who  does 
not  live  at  his  ministerial  charge. 

Noph,  the  ancient  city  of  Memphis  in 
Egypt  (Hoeea  ix,  6),  about  10  miles  south  of 
Cairo,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  till  the  times  of  the  Ptol- 
emies. Here  Joseph  was  a  prisoner  and  a 
ruler,  and  here  Moses  stood  before  Phaiaoh. 
It  was  a  great  and  splendid  city,  but  the 
prophets  predicted  its  overthrow  in  warning 
Israel  not  to  seek  its  aid  and  protection  (Isa. 
xix.  18 ;  Jer.  ii.  16,  xliv.  1,  xlvf.  14, 10 ;  Ezek. 
XXX.  18,  16).  The  dty  became  tributary  to 
foreign  conqiierors,  the  rise  of  Alexandria 
hastened  its  decline,  the  caliphs  used  its  ma- 
lerials  to  build  Cairo,  and  at  last  its  site  was 
tost.  Recent  explorations  have  broui?Iit  it  to 
light.  T.  W.  C. 

Nordheimmr  (nort-hlm-er),  Isaac,  Ph.D. 
(Munich,  1884),  Jewish  scholar  ;  b.  at  Memels- 
dorf,  near  Erlangen,  G^many,  1809 ;  d.  in 
New  York,  Nov.  3,  1842.  He  studied  at 
Wurtzburg  and  Munich ;  emigrated  in  1835 
to  America  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  in  the  University  of  New 
York  in  18&,  and  teacher  of  Hebrew  in 
Union  Theolo^cal  Seminary  in  that  city  in 
1838,  and  published  a  Hebrew  Qrammar,  New 
York,  183a-41,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1842  ;  a  Ghres- 
UnnaUiy,  1888,  etc.  He  did  not  become  a 
Christian. 

Norman  Arohiteotnre,  characterized  by 
the  round  arch,  great  i^assiveness,  and  great 
simplicity,  ori^nated  among  the  Northmen 
after  their  settlement  in  Normandy,  and  was 
hf  William  the  Conuueror  introauced  into 
England.  There  is,  however,  some  differ- 
ence between  the  French  and  the  English 
type  of  Norman  style,  the  former  being  some- 
what lighter  and  more  elegant  than  the  latter. 

C.  P.  . 

Northi  Brownlow,  Free  Clmrch  of  Scot- 
land ;  b.  at  Chelsea,  Jan.  6,  1810 ;  d.  at  Tul- 
lichewan,  near  Edinburgh,  Nov.  9,  1875. 
His  grandfather  and  namesake  was  bishop  of 
Winchester  and  brother  of  Lord  North.  He 
led  a  worldly  and  pleasure-seeking  life  till 
suddenly  converted  in  Nov.,  1854 ;  began  to 
speak  at  religious  meetings  in  July,  1856 ; 
was  recogniz^  as  an  evangelist,  1859 ;  took 
part  in  the  revivals  of  1859^,  and  preached 
efficiently  throughout  Great  Britain.  His 
life  was  written  by  K.  Moody-Stuort,  Lon- 
don, 1878.  P.  M.  B. 

Horton,  Andrews.  D.D.  (Harvard  [?]. 
1831[?J),  Unitarian ;  b.  at  Hingham,  Mass.. 
Dec.  31,  1786  ;  d.  at  Newport,  K.L,  Sept.  18. 
1853.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1804,  and 
was  tutor  there,  1811-13  ;  librarian,  1813-21  ; 
lecturer  on  biblical  criticism  and  interpreta- 
tion, 1818-19,  and  first  Dexter  professor  of 
sacred  literature,  1819-30.  He  was  an  emi- 
nent scholar,  a  radical  critic,  and  a  leader  of 
the  conservative  school  in  his  communion. 
Among  his  works  are  Beacons  for  not  beliettng 
the  iSfCtrines  of  Trinitarians,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1888 ;  Evidences  of  the  Oenuineness  of 


the  Qoepels,  Boston,  1887-44,  8  vols.;  Internal 
Boidences,  1855,  and  a  IVandatiim  of  the 
QoepeU,  1865,  2  vols.  The  first  of  these,  as 
abridged,  1867,  has  a  memoir.  He  did  much 
editing,  and  wrote  a  few  good  hynms. 

F.  M.  B. 

Nose-J«w«L  A  gold  ring  hung  in  the  car- 
tilage of  the  left  nostril  waa  a  favorite  oma> 
ment  of  Eastern  women.  See  Isa.  iii.  21, 
also  in  R  V.  Ezek.  xvL  12.  T.  W.  C. 

Notkar  is  the  name  of  several  distinguished 
monks  of  St.  Gall.  1.  Notkmr  Balbulns,  b. 
about  840,  near  Thur,  Switzerland  ;  d.  at  St. 
Ghill,  April  6,  912  ;  was  the  author  of  a  Mar- 
tyroiogium  and  a  number  of  poems  called 
Sequences.  His  life  was  written  by  Ekkehart 
V.  in  the  18th  century,  and  he  was  canonized 
in  1518.  2.  Notker  Mediona  or  Piparla 
Oraniun,  d.  Nov.  12,  975 ;  was  famous  as  a 
physician,  and  on  that  account  called  to  the 
court  of  Otto  I.  3.  Notkar  Xiabao,  d.  of  the 
plague,  June  29,  1022,  was  the  most  cele- 
brated teacher  of  St.  Gall,  and  wrote  a  series 
of  translations  and  expositions  of  theological 
and  philosophical  works,  Libri  Estpositionum, 

Notre  Dame  ("  Our  Lady"),  Oongregatioa 
o^  a  female  oraer  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  instituted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  in  France  in  honor  of  the  Vir- 
gin, *'  Our  Lady,"  and  confirmed  by. Paul  V. 
m  1615.  It  spread  rapidly  in  France  and 
Belgium,  and  has  convents  both  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Its  members  are  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  teaching. 

Nott,  Bliphalet,  B.D.  (Princeton,  1806), 
LL.D.  (Brown,  1828),  Presbyterian ;  b.  at 
Ashford,  Conn.,  June  25, 1778  ;  d.  at  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  Jan«  29,  1866.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  University,  1795,  and  was  missionary 
at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.;  pastor  at  Albany, 
1798-1804;  thenceforth  president  of  Union 
College,  which  he  raised  from  a  low  estate  to 
eminent  usefulness.  He  was  moderator  of 
the  (General  Assembly,  1811,  and  adhered  to 
the  Old  School.  He  wrote  Counsels  to  Toung 
Men,  New  York,  1810,  and  Lectures  on 
Temperance,  1847.  [His  sermon  on  the  death 
of  Hamilton  is  celebrated.]  His  memoir,  by 
Rev.  C.  Van  Santvoord.  was  revised  by  Tay- 
ler  Lewis,  ?^ew  York,  1876.  F.  M.  B. 

Novella  is  the  pseudonym  of  Friedxioh 
▼on  Bardenberg,  b.  at  Wiedestedt,  near 
Eisleben,  Kay  2,  1772;  d.  at  Weissenfels, 
March  19,  1801.  He  studied  natural  science 
and  held  some  position  in  the  salines  of  Thu- 
ringia,  but  retired  on  account  of  ill  health,  de* 
voted  himself  to  literature,  and  be€»me  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Romantic  school.  Hia 
principal  work  is  Spiritual  Songs,  translated 
into  English  by  G^rge  Macdonald,  London, 
1876.  Carlyle  wrote  an  essay  on  him.  (See 
his  complete  works,  Berlin,  1802.  2  vols., 
suppl.  1874.) 

Novatian,  Novatianlsm.  Of  Novatian 
himself  little  is  certainly  known.  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  originated  in  Phrygia,  aa 
some  have  said.  In  a  severe  sickness  he  re- 
ceived baptism  by  sprinkling  without  epis* 
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co^l  benediction.  Such  a  baptism  was  not 
universally  acknowledged  as  valid,  but  he 
was  nevertheless  ordained  presbyter  bj  a 
Roman  bishop,  and  became  a  promment  mem- 
ber of  the  church  there.  He  was  somewhat 
noted  for  his  literary  attainments,  and  became 
something  of  a  writer.  His  private  life  was 
without  stain.  The  crisis  of  his  career  came 
in  the  year  251,  at  the  election  of  a  successor 
to  the  bishop  Fabian,  who  had  died  about 
fifteen  months  previously.  In  the  mean  time, 
Novatian  had  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
personages  in  the  church,  had  had  charge  of 
Its  public  correspondence,  and  was  naturally 
regarded  as  the  most  natural  successor  of  the 
d^  bishop.  But  Cornelius,  a  presbyter  not 
at  all  distinguished  and  not  entirely  spotless 
as  to  his  conduct  in  time  of  persecution,  was 
chosen.  Novatian  and  his  friends  chose  now 
to  take  up  the  position  of  opponents,  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  church,  and  to  adopt  as  their 
distinguishing  difference,  the  older  and  sterner 
method  of  dealing  with  those  who  had  lapst^ 
(q.v.)  in  time  of  persecution.  Thus  the  the- 
oretical difference  grew  out  of  a  personal  one. 

Unlovely  as  is  the  aspect  thrown  upon  the 
whole  theme  by  tbis  conception,  it  appears  to 
be  the  truth  for  the  following  reasons.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  vacancy  in  the  bishopric  after 
the  death  of  Fabian,  Novatian,  as  already 
said,  seems  to  have  conducted  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  church.  We  find  three  letters 
among  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian  from  the 
clergy  at  Rome,  of  which  one  is  certainly  bv 
Kovatian,  and  probably  all.  In  them  it  is 
expressly  indicated  that  the  lapsed  might  be 
received  again  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church 
when  dying.  This  was  new  ground  for 
Cyprian,  and  it  thus  appears  that  he  was  led 
to  his  mUder  position  in  the  controversy  at 
Carthage  by  influences  coming  from  Rome, 
with  which  Novatian  must  then  have  been  at 
least  not  in  disaneement  (sec  Cyprian). 
Other  indications  oi  mildness  appear  in  these 
letters.  Hence  it  appears  that  till  the  election 
of  Cornelius,  Novatian  had  no  objection  to 
make  to  the  innovation  upon  the  old  custom 
of  the  church. 

Cornelius  upon  his  election  had  written  to 
Cvprian,  and  received  his  recognition  as 
bishop.  About  this  time  Novatus,  who  be- 
longed to  the  lax  and  schismatic  party  of 
Fehcissimus  at  Carthage  (see  Cyfriak),  came 
to  Rome  and  joined  himself  to  Novatian  in 
spite  of  his  sterner  principles.  This  naturally 
cemented  the  bonds  which  united  Cornelius 
and  Cyprian.  But  Novatian,  though  he  lost 
the  **  confessors,*'  Maximus  and  his  friends, 
who  united  with  the  party  of  Cornelius,  be- 
gan to  ordain  bishops  side  by  side  with  those 
adhering  to  Cornelius,  and  even  sent  Novatus 
himself  to  Carthage,  who  installed  a  bishop, 
a  certain  Maximus,  there.  This  process  went 
on,  and  still  there  was  no  absolute  difference 
between  the  Novatians  and  the  Catholics,  for 
many  Catholic  bishops  would  not  follow  the 
laxer  practice  of  Cornelius  and  Cyprian.  In 
two  venerations  after  Decius  the  church  of 
the  Novatians  had  become  a  compact  body. 
Many  of  the  old  Montanists  Joined  it.  In  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries  there  were  Novation 
lurches  in  all  provinces  of  the  empire,  from 


Spain  and  Gall  to  Asia  Minor  and  even 
Scythia.  A  Novatian  bishop  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Nice,  and  the  Novatians  re- 
mained true  to  the  Nicene  faith  without 
wavering.  But  after  the  triumph  of  Nicene 
orthodoxy,  the  Catholics  forgot  the  service 
which  the  Novatians  had  often  rendered  them, 
and  persecuted  them  as  heretics. 

The  real  ground  of  the  change  in  practice 
in  the  church  was,  as  said  in  the  article  upon 
the  lapsed,  the  change  of  conception  which 
arose  of  the  nature  of  the  church,  whereby  it 
became  the  sole  means  of  salvation,  instead 
of  the  communion  of  the  saints.  This  primal 
difference  lay  beneath  the  whole  controversy 
with  Novatian,  that  he  persisted  in  regarding 
the  church  as  composed  of  those  who  were 
already  saved,  and  consequently  could  not 
admit  again  those  who  haa  shown  the  false- 
ness of  their  professions,  while  the  church 
in  general  maintained  more  and  more  that 
membership  in  itself  was  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and  hence  would  not  deny  its  offices  to 
those  who  dying  sought  them,  and  professed 
repentance.  But  Novatian,  with  the  elder 
church,  did  not  teach  that  because  the  church 
could  not  receive  the  fallen,  Qod  could  not ; 
he  and  they  all  rather  magnified  the  grace  of 
God,  and  directed  the  sinner  to  entire  reliance 
upon  it.  (See  Harnack,  DoffmengeschichU, 
i.,  p.  831  sqq..  and  article  in  Herzog,  Mealen^ 
cyelopmdie,  ^  ^  Novatian. ")  F.  H.  F. 

Movica,  the  epithet  given  to  a  man  or 
woman  during  the  year  of  probation  in  a  con- 
vent, subject  to  its  discipline,  but  not  yet 
bound  by  its  vows. 

NowelL  Almcandar,  D.D.  (Oxford,  15—), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Read  Hall,  Whal- 
ley,  Lancashire,  about  1508 ;  d.  in  London, 
Feb.  18,  1602.  He  graduated  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  1586  ;  became  fellow,  mas- 
ter 01  Westminster  school,  1548,  and  preben- 
dary of  Westminster,  1551.  He  fieA  to 
Frankfort  on  Mary's  accession,  and  in  1560 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  canon  of 
Canterbury,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  with 
other  preferments  following.  He  was  a 
learned,  eloquent,  and  active  man,  author  of 
two  or  more  catechisms,  1668-71,  and  perhaps 
of  that  of  the  church,  but  this  honor  is 
claimed  for  several  others.  His  life  was  written 
by  R.  Churton,  Oxford,  1809.        F.  M.  B. 

Noyes,  Oeorffe  Rapall,  D.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1889),  Unitarian ;  b.  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  March  6, 1798 ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  l&as., 
June  8, 1868.  He  studied  theology  at  Harvard ; 
was  pastor  of  Brookfield  and  Petersham.  Mass. » 
1827-40,  and  became  in  1840  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Harvard.  He  translated 
with  notes  Job  (Cambridge,  1827,  2d  ed..  Boa- 
ton,  1888),  Psalms  (Boston,  1881, 2d  ed.,  1846), 
the  Prophets  (1888-87,  8  vols..  2d  ed.,  1843). 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles  (1846) 
the  New  Testament  (1868),  partly  carried 
through  the  ^ress  by  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot.  These 
translations  are  characterized  by  accuracy, 
taste,  and  reverence. 

Numben  to  a  certain  extent  had  a  special 
significance  among  the  Hebrews.  Three  was 
a  symbol  of  the  Trinity.    It  appears  in  the 
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trisai^on  of  Isaiah  (y\.  8)  and  in  the  priest- 
ly blessing  (Num.  vi.  28-26).  Four  sym- 
bolizes the  world.  See  the  four  winds  (£zek. 
zxzTii.  0)  and  the  four  living  creatures 
with  four  faces,  four  winffs,  and  four  sidts 
(Ezek.  i.  &-10  and  Rev.  iv.  6).  Seven,  the 
union  of  three  and  four,  implies  perfection. 
It  occurs  very  freouently  in  both  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  in  connection  with 
thines  holy  and  unholy.  Ten,  the  number  of 
the  fingers,  appears  in  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
and  in  the  decalogue.  Twdte,  the  multiple 
of  three  and  four,  appears  in  the  number  of 
the  tribes  and  of  the  apostles,  the  stones  of 
the  hiffh-priest ;  breastplate,  the  gates  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.  Forty,  four  multiplied  bv 
ten,  appears  in  the  rain  of  the  deluge,  Israel  s 
years  in  the  wilderness,  the  fastings  of  Moses, 
of  Elijah,  and  of  Christ.  Seventy  appears  in 
the  number  of  the  elders  of  Israel  (Num.  xi. 
16)  and  of  our  Lord's  disciples  (Luke  x.  1). 

T.  W.  Q, 

Numbsn,  Book  oi^  the  fourth  book  of 
Moses,  is  so  called  because  of  the  two  censuses 
which  it  records.  1.  Chaps.  i.-x.  tell  of  the 
preparations  for  the  departure  from  Sinai, 
with  the  account  of  the  Nazirite*s  vow  (ch.  vi.) 
and  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  tribes  (ch. 
vii.).  2.  Chape,  xi.-xiv.  relate  the  Journey  to 
the  border  of  Canaan,  with  the  mission  of  the 
spies  and  their  reception    on  their  return. 

3.  Chaps,  zy.-xix.  give  several  legal  enact- 
ments, and  tell  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah. 

4.  Chaps.  xx«-xxxvi.  include  the  events  of  the 
last  year  before  reaching  the  Jordan.  Among 
these  are  Moses'  smiting  the  rock  and  the 
death  of  Miriam  and  Aaron  (xx.),  the  mur- 
mors  of  Israel,  the  serpents  and  the  brazen 
serpent  (xxL),  the  story  of  Balaam  (xxii.- 
xxiv.),  Reuben  and  Gad  east  of  the  Jordan 
(xxxii.),  and  the  list  of  stations  in  the  wilder- 

T.  W.  C. 


Nun  (Coptic,  nonnoe,  "holy"),  a  female 
religious  ascetic,  in  organizations  similar  to 
those  for  men,  having  their  own  independent 
life  and  government.    See  Monastery. 

Nnnoio.    See  Legate. 

Nuremberg,  ^le  Religions  Peace  of  W{y 

^.  1532),  between  the  emperor  and  the  Prot- 
Atant  princes  of  Qermany,  by  which  the  lat- 
ter secured  exemption  for  a  time  from  the 
former's  efforts  at  suppressing  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

O. 

Oaki  Six  different  Hebrew  words  are 
translated  oak  in  the  A.  Y.,  none  of  them  de- 
noting the  (iuercus  robor  of  our  own  forests. 
In  several  places  (Gten.  xii.  6.  xiii.  18,  xiv. 
18,  xviii.  1 ;  Deut.  xl.  80 ;  Judges  iv.  11,  ix.  6, 
87;  1  Sam.  x.  8),  "  pUdn"  of  the  A.  V.  is 
properly  made  "  oak^'  (marg.  ier^nth)  by 
the  R.  V.  In  such  places  as  Anios  ii.  9,  Isa. 
vi.  18  any  strong  flourishing  tree  may  be  de- 
noted. The  tree  near  Hebron  called  **  Abra- 
ham's oak"  is  a  true  acorn-bearing  oak.  The 
shade  of  oaks  or  other  large  trees  was  wel- 
comta  for  transacting  business,  holding  courts, 


offering  sacrifices  (Josh.  xxiv.  26  ;  Judges  vi» 
11,  19.1X.  6).  T.  VV.  C\ 

Oates,  Titos,  b.  in  London  about  1619  ;  d.. 
there,  July  28, 1706  ;  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist 
minister  and  himself  a  member  of  the  Baptist- 
clergy,  but  afterward  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  was  appointed  a  chap- 
lain in  the  navy,  until  he  finally  embraced 
Romanism  and  became  an  inmate  of  the? 
Jesuit  house  at  Valladolid,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  expelled.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  1678,  he  claimed  to  have  evidence  of 
a  huge  popish  plot  for  the  landinz  of  an  army 
in  England  and  the  massacre  of  all  Protes- 
tants. 'Though  it  cannot  now  be  doubted 
that  the  whole  story  was  a  mere  fiction,  at 
the  moment  it  was  generally  believed  and 
caused  a  tremendous  commotion.  A  bill  was 
passed  toward  the  end  of  1678  which  excluded 
all  Roman  Catholics  from  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  Oates  received  a  pension  of 
£900.  But  then  came  the  reaction.  The 
duke  of  York  brought  a  private  suit  against 
him  for  defamation  and  won  it.  He  was 
arrested  in  1688,  and  after  the  accession  of 
James  H.  he  was  accused  of  perjury  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life,  besides  being 
put  in  the  pillorv  and  whipped  from  Oldgate 
to  Newgate  and  thence  to  Tyburn.  He  re- 
mained in  prison  for  three  and  a  half  years, 
but  after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary 
he  succeeded  in  having  the  verdict  cancelled 
as  illegal  by  Parliament,  and  after  that  time 
he  lived  in  obscurity. 

Oatb|  a  solemn  afl^rmation  with  an  'appeal 
to  QtoA  in  attestation  of  its  truth.  It  has  been 
in  use  from  the  earliest  times  (Oen.  xxi.  28), 
and  even  Qod.  bound  himself  in  this  way 
(Gen.  xxvi.  8 ;  Heb.  18).  Judicial  oaths  were 
employed  amone  the  Hebrews  (Ex.  xxii.  11), 
ana  our  Lord  obeyed  when  adjured  by  Cai- 
aphas  (Matt.  xxvi.  68).  An  oath  is  an  act  of 
worship,  and  should  be  administered  and  taken 
with  reverence.  The  accompanying  cere- 
mony is  indifferent,  but  an  oath  on  the  evan- 
gels means  one  that  invokes  the  revealed  QoA. 
of  the  Bible.  Perjury  is  a  grievous  sin,  and 
so  is  profane  and  careless  swearing,  and  anv 
needless  or  frivolous  appeal  to  God.  An  oath 
taken  by  an  atheist  is  only  a  profane  mockery. 

T.  W.  C. 

O-ba-di'-eh  (jtervant  of  Jehovah),  1.  A 
godly  officer  in  the  court  of  Almz,  who  pre- 
served 150  prophets  from  Jezebel  (1  Kmgs 
xriii.  4).  2.  The  fourth  of  the  minor  proph- 
ets, of  whom  personally  nothing  is  known. 
He  flourished  after  588  B.C.,  as  he  speaks  of 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (v.  1 1;.  His  prophecy 
arraigns  Edom  for  its  arrogance  and  presump- 
tion (vv.  1-9),  specifies  its  violence  toward 
Jacob  and  its  gloating  over  his  calamity  (vv. 
10-16),  and  then  promises  great  prosperity  to 
Judah  and  corresponding  evil  to  Edom  (vv. 
17-21).  The  first  nine  verses  bear  a  marked 
resemblance  to  Jer.  xlix.  7-16.  (See  the  gen* 
eral  commentaries,  especially  Lange.) 

T,  W.  C. 

Obedience,  the  performance  of  the  com- 
mands of  a  superior.  This  is  due  to  God  be* 
cause  he  is  our  creator,  our  preserver,  our 
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ruler,  our  benefactor,  and  our  father  in 
'Christ.  It  should  be  sincere,  cordial,  C3n- 
4itant.  and  without  exception,  tiuch  obedi- 
ence pleases  God,  silences  gainsayers,  adorns 
the  gospel,  is  the  fruit  of  grace  and  the  fore- 
runner of  glory. 

The  obedience  of  Christ  has  been  divided 
into  active  and  passive,  though  some  deny 
the  distinction.  Our  Lord,  l)cin^  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  humbled  himself,  becoming 
obedient  even  unto  death,  vea  the  death  oi 
the  cross  (Phil.  ii.  8).  His  obedience  was 
complete,  uniform,  and  spotless,  and  not 
being  required  on  his  own  account,  enured  to 
the  benefit  of  others.  ''  For  as  through  the 
one  man's  disobedience  the  many  were  made 
sinners,  even  so  through  the  obedience  of  the 
one  shall  the  many  be  made  righteous"  (Bom. 
V.  19.  R.  v.).  T.  W.  C. 

Ober-Ammargau,  a  village  of  Upper  Ba- 
varia, in  the  valley  of  the  Ammer,  46  m.  s.w. 
of  Munich,  is  noted  for  its  passion  play,  which 
is  performed  there  every  tenth  year,  in  the 
true  mystery  style,  by  the  villagers  themselves, 
and  with  the  concourse  of  a  great  number  of 
visitors.  The  play  was  first  rude  in  text  and 
setting,  but  is  now  very  elaborate.  The  at- 
tention of  the  outside  world  was  first  drawn 
to  it  in  1850.  The  occasion  of  the  play  was  a 
vow  taken  by  the  villagers  in  1634  to  perform 
the  passion  of  our  Lord  every  tenth  year 
if  God  would  stop  the  plague  prevailing 
among  them.    Since  1674  the  play  has  been 

?iven  on  the  decennial  years,  beginning  with 
680.  One  feature  of  great  interest  is  the 
series  of  tableaux  which  represents  the  Old 
Testament  tvpes  of  the  various  events  of  the 
passion  and  illustrates  the  song  of  the  chorus. 
These  are  wholly  free  from  the  charge  of 
blasphemy  which,  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
lies  against  the  play  itself  in  its  present  form. 
(See  Kev.  M.  McCall,  The  Ober-Ammergau 
Pamon  Play,  London,  1880,  n.e.,  1800;  the 
text  of  the  play  translated  Is  given  in  the 
books  on  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober- Ammergau, 
by  the  author  of  Charles  Lotcder,  1890,  and 
by  W.  T.  Stead,  1890.) 

Oberlin,  Jean  Fr^dirlc,  b.  at  Strassburg, 
Aug.  81,  1740 ;  d.  at  Fonday,  in  the  Stein- 
thal,  on  the  border  between  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, June  1,  1826.  He  studied  theology  in 
the  university  of  his  native  place  and  gave 
private  instruction  for  several  years,  but  was 
in  1767  appointed  pastor  in  the  Steinthal — a 
poor,  bleak,  barren  valley  in  the  Vosges, 
utterly  neglected  and  almost  forgotten  by  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  inhabited  by  a  lazy, 
vicious,  miserable  gang,  half  dullards  and 
half  brigands.  He  stayed  there  his  whole 
life,  ancT  when  he  died  he  left  the  valley  a 
model  of  thrift  and  prosperity,  and  the  five 
small  villages  it  contains  so  many  examples 
of  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  Christian  life. 
His  biography  has  been  written  several  times 
both  in  French  and  in  German.  (See  Sarah 
Atkins,  Memoirs  of  Oberlin,  London,  1849 ; 
Josephine  Butler,  x^o  of  Jean  Fridhie  Ober' 
lin,  London,  1882.) 

Oberlla  Theologsr,  so  called,  the  distinc- 
tive teaching  of  the  Bev.  Charles  G.  Finney, 
president  of  Oberlin  University  (q.v.). 


Oblatmi  was  the  name  given  during  the 
Middle  Ages  to  secular  persons  who,  onering 
their  property  for  some  ecclesiastical  pur- 
pose, entered  a  monastery  as  a  kind  of  lay 
brothers.  Later  on  the  name  was  given  to 
some  associations  of  a  religious  though  not 
strictly  monastical  character.  1.  Obmtcs  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Ambrose,  a  con- 
frregation  of  secular  priests  which  was  founded 
by  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  at  Milan  in  1578. 
2.  Oblates  of  St.  Frances  at  Rome,  a  com- 
munity of  women  established  in  Rome  in 
1433.  8.  Oblates  of  Italy,  a  society  of  secu- 
lar priests  founded  at  Turin  in  1816.  4.  Ob- 
lates of  Mary  Immaculate,  an  association  of 
priests  which  was  founded  by  Charles  de 
Moyenod  at  lilarseilles  in  1815.  Branches  of 
the  first  and  the  fourth  kind  of  association 
are  found  in  England. 

Observants.  See  Franciscans,  p.  808, 
and  Peter  of  Alcantara. 

Occam,  William,  b.  in  the  village  of  Oo 
cam.  in  Surrey,  England,  about  1^0 ;  d.  in 
Munich,  about  [AprU  10]  1849.  The  particu- 
lars of  his  early  life  have  been  lost.  He  is 
said  to  have  studied  at  Oxford,  to  have  been 
archdeacon  at  Stowe  in  1800,  and  then  to 
have  entered  the  Franciscan  order.  He  went 
early  to  Paris  ;  was  a  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus  ; 
himself  taught  philosophy  and  theology,  and 
won  an  honorable  position  as  a  defender  of 
the  nominalist  theory.  He  returned  for  a 
time  to  England,  where  he  was  the  provincial 
of  his  order  in  1822.  But  this  position,  with 
his  philosophy,  involved  him  in  contest  with 
the  pope,  John  XXII.,  who  sununoned  him 
to  Avignon,  whence  he  escaped  by  flight. 
He  found  refuge  with  the  emperor,  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  in  whose  service  he  remained.  In 
1828  the  pope  deposed  both  Occam  and  the 
general  oi  the  order,  Cesena,  and  put  them 
under  the  ban,  whereupon  they  appealed  to 
the  Catholic  CThurch  and  a  general  oouncU. 
The  last  years  of  Occam's  life  were  spent  In 
Munich,  in  the  literaxy  service  of  the  emper^ 
or.  He  is  said  at  the  last  to  have  sought  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  ix>pe,  but  of  this, 
and  of  the  particulars  of  his  death,  nothing  is 
certainly  known.  His  wiitiugs  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes — philosophical,  theo- 
logical, and  publicistic.  He  is  emphatically 
a  critic,  and  pursues  the  critical  method  in  all 
these  writings.  He  disputes  the  theory  of 
universals  before,  in,  or  after,  the  thing 
itself.  The  abstract  idea  holds  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  mental  perception  of  an  object 
as  that  mental  perception  to  the  sensuous  im- 
pression. Theological  truth  rests  purely 
upon  authority,  not  upon  reason  in  any  sense. 
Kevelation  has  given  it  to  us,  and  hence  di- 
vine things  must  be  of  an  altogether  different 
nature  from  the  things  of  the  phenomenal 
world.  Hence,  to  dispel  the  claims  of  reason 
to  support  faith,  Occam  subjects  the  doc- 
trines of  theology  to  his  dialectical  examina- 
tion, in  which  they  are  all  exhibited  as  full 
of  contradictions.  In  his  other  writings,  Oc- 
cam opposes  the  secular  supremacy  and  the 
dogmatic  infallibility  of  the  pope  in  the  most 
dedded  manner.  Even  general  councils  may 
err.    The  primacy  of  the  pope  is  not  of  di- 
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Tine  insdtatioii,  and  the  church  has  the  right 
to  choose  for  itaelf  one  or  several  heads  as  it 
will.  The  law  of  the  gospel  is  a  law  of  lib- 
erty. (See  IiiDdBay*B  article,  BrUith  Quar- 
teriy  Benew,  Jnly,  1872.)  F.  H.  F. 

Oocom,  Samson,  Presbyterian  and  Indian  ; 
b.  at  Mohegan,  near  Norwich,  Conn.,  about 
1723;  d.  at  New  Stockbridge.  N.  Y.,  July 
14.  1792.  He  was  converted.  1740  ;  educated 
at  VTheelock's  school  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and 
labored  among  his  race,  chiefly  on  Long 
Island.  His  sermons  caused  a  sensation  in 
England,  1766-67.  He  published  a  hynm- 
book  in  1774,  and  two  hymns  are  ascribed  to 
him.  (See  ifasMehusetU  HUtorieal  Society*^ 
Cof.£eHon,  1st  ser.,  z.,  106.)  F.  M.  B. 

Ochino  (o-kee'-no),  Bernardino,  b.  at  Siena, 
81  m.  s.e.  of  Florence,  Italy.  1487  ;  d.  at 
Schlackau,  Moravia,  1565  ;  entered  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  in  its  strictest  form,  and  after- 
ward the  still  severer  order  of  the  Capuchins ; 
acquir^  a  great  fame  as  a  preacher ;  was 
chosen  confessor  by  Paul  III.,  and  elected 
genfflral  of  his  order  in  1588,  but  his  acquaint- 
anoe  with  the  Spanish  mystic,  Juan  Valdez, 
who  came  from  Germany  in  the  retinue  of 
Charles  V.,  and  still  more  his  friendship  with 
Peter  JIdartyr,  brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
Heformation,  and  in  1542  both  his  preachini? 
in  Venice  and  the  publication  of  his  Dialogi 
TIL  made  him  suspected.  He  was  summoned 
to  Rome,  but  fled  to  Geneva.  There  and  in 
Auesburg  and  in  London  he  preached  to  the 
Italian  fugitives,  and  it  was  nure  Calvinism 
he  preached.  Twenty-five  of  those  sermons 
were  translated  into  English  and  appeared  at 
Ipswich,  1648,  and  a  dialogue  by  him  ap- 
peared in  English  in  London,  1540.  After 
the  acc^sion  of  Mary  he  returned  to  Switzer- 
land, but  from  his  writings  it  graduallv  be- 
came apparent  that  he  had  adopted  Socinian 
Tiews,  that  he  leaned  toward  anti-trinitarian- 
ism,  and,  in  fact,  that  a  brooding  confusion 
had  taken  hold  of  his  mind.  He  was  succes- 
sively expelled  from  Zurich,  Nuremberg, 
Cracow,  etc.  His  life  bv  Benrath,  Leipzig, 
1875,  has  been  translated  into  English,  New 
York,  1877. 

Octave  is  a  liturgical  term  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  referring  to  the  celebration 
of  the  great  Christian  festivals— Christmas, 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epifriiany,  for  eight 
successive  days. 

Odo,  St,  b.  in  Maine,  France,  879  ;  d.  at 
Tours,  043  ;  was  the  second  abbot  of  Clugny, 
and  introduced  there  and  in  all  its  branch 
convents  a  set  of  rules  which,  by  their  auster- 
ity, contributed  much  to  the  fame  of  the 
Clunlanenses.  These  rules,  some  other  writ- 
ings by  him,  and  his  life  by  Jean  le  Moine, 
are  found  in  BOA,  Clun.  and  In  Migne,  Pat, 
Lot.  CXXXIII. 

CBcolampadiuB,  Johannes,  b.  at  Weina- 
berg,  Wi^temberg,  hi  1482;  d.  at  Basel, 
Nov.  24, 1581.  His  true  name  was  Hetssgen, 
which  he  probably  considered  a  local  form 
for  Hausscnein,  since  the  Grsecized  name  he 
assumed  means  "the  light  of  the  house." 
He  studied  canon  law  at  Bologna  and  humani- 
era  at  Heidelberg,  Tttbingen,  and  Stattgart. 


In  1516  be  was  apipointed  preacher  at  Basel, 
in  1518  he  removed  to  Augsburg,  and  in  1520 
he  entered  the  Brigettine  monast^  at  Alten- 
mflnster.  But  in  1622  he  had  to  flee  from  the 
monastery  because  the  monks  discovered  that 
he  read  Luther's  writings.  He  went  to 
Basel ;  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
there  and  preacher  at  the  cathedral ;  ioined 
openly  the  Reformation,  and  contributed 
much  to  its  introduction  both  there  and  at 
Ulm.  In  the  controversy  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper  he  sided  with  Zwingli,  but  his 
opposition  to  Luther  was  yery  mild.  Of  his 
writings,  which  all  have  an  irenic  character, 
there  \b  no  collected  edition.  His  life  was 
written  by  Herzog,  Basel,  1848,  2  vols.,  and 
Hagenbacb,  Elberfeld,  1860. 

OEicumenical  (from  the  Greek,  otKovfdvif, 
"the  empire")  is  applied  to  those  councils 
which  represented  the  whole  Roman  Empire 
in  contradistinction  to  those  which  only  rep- 
resented a  province  or  a  diocese.  See  Coun- 
cils. 

CScomeniuB,  bishop  of  Tricca,  Thessaly, 
lived  in  the  10th  century,  and  wrote  commen- 
taries on  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  still  extant  and  have  been  several 
times  printed,  last.  Paris,  1681,  2  vols.  They 
consist  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from  the 
Fathers,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
specimen  of  the  so-called  catena  (q^v.). 

Oehler,  Onstav  Friadxich,  D.D.  (Bonn, 
1846),  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Ebingen.  "Wilrtemberg, 
June  10,  1812:  d.  at  Tfibingen,  Feb.  19, 
1872  ;  was  teacher  in  the  Basel  Mission  Insti- 
tution, 1884-87;  repetent  in  the  Tubingen 
seminary,  1837-40  ;  professor  in  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  of  Sch6nthal,  1840-45  ;  ordinary 
professor  of  Old  Testament  theology  first  in 
Breslau,  1845-62,  then  at  Ttlbingen.  His 
highly  esteemed,  indeed  classical.  Theology 
of  ike  Old  Testament,  Ttlbingcn,  1878-74.  2 
vols.,  was  translated  into  English,  Edin- 
burgh, 1874-76,  and  a  new  edition  of  it  ap- 
peared in  New  York,  1888.  Among  his  other 
works  are  Prolegomena  eur  Theologie  dee  Alt, 
Test.,  Stuttgart,  1845 ;  Lehrbucli  der  Sum- 
holik,  Tubingen,  1876,  2d  ed.  revised.  1890, 
etc.    (See  his  life  by  Knapp,  1876.) 

Oatinger  (oet-ting-er),  Friedrich  Chria- 
toph,  b.  at  G6ppingen,  Wiirtemberg,  May  6, 
1702  ;  d.  at  Murrhard,  Feb.  10,  1782  ;  studied 
theology  at  Tubingen  ;  held  various  pastoral 
charges,  and  died  a  prelat  of  Murrhard.  His 
theosophical  speculations,  based  on  Bengel 
and  Boehme,  on  the  Cabala  and  Swedenborg. 
exercised  considerable  influence  in  the  pietfi- 
tic  circles  in  Wiirtemberg.  His  collected 
works  were  edited  by  Ehmann.  Stuttgart, 
1858-68,  11  vols.;  h\s  Autobiography  hy  nadn- 
beiver,  1845.  (See  his  life  by  Ehmann,  1859, 
and  Auberlen,  Tubingen,  1847.) 

Offering,  anything  presented  to  God  to 
propitiate  him,  to  entreat  favor  or  to  express 
gratitude.  Offerings  were  either  bloody  or 
unbloody.  For  the  former  only  tame  animals 
were  us^  (oxen,  goats,  sheep),  w^ith  the  sin- 
gle  exception  of  the  dove  (Lev.  v.  11).  For 
the  latter,  flour,  wine.  etc.    Human  sacrlfioca 
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were  strictly  forbidden  (Lev.  xyiii.  21).  The 
offerer,  after  bringing  the  victim  to  the  altar, 
laid  his  hand  on  its  head  (Lev.  i.  4),\  and  then 
slew  it,  or  the  priest  (2  Chron.  zxiz.  24)  did 
it  for  him.  The  blood  was  received  by  the 
priest,  who  either  sprinkled  or  poured  it. 
The  victim  was  then  flawed  and  cut  in  pieces 
(Lev.  L),  some  or  all  of  which,  according  to 
the  kind  of  offering,  were  burnt  upon  the 
altar.  In  some  cases  the  victim  was  lifted 
up  or  waved  in  token  of  its  presentation  to 
Jehovah. 

The  first  instance  of  offering  is  that  of  Gain 
and  Abel  (Qeu.  iv.  8-^),  the  second  that  of 
Noah  (viii.  26).  There  were  three  chief 
classes  of  offerings.  1.  The  bunU-offering,  a 
male  without  blemish  brought  to  the  altar 
court,  the  hand  of  the  offerer  being  on  its 
head,  which  after  being  flayed  and  washed 
was  burned  entire  on  the  altar,  being  an 
atonement  for  sin  and  a  symbol  of  seli-sur- 
render  (Lev.  i.  4,  Heb.  x.  1-8,  11).    It  was 

Presented  every  day  (Ex.  xxlx.  88),  on  the 
abbath  (Num.  xxviii.  9.  10),  on  the  three 
great  feasts  {ibid),  and  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvi.  8).  2.  The  meat-ojfering  (cor- 
rectly in  R.  V.  meoZ-offering),  flour  or  meal, 
prepared  with  oil  and  frankincense  (Lev.  ii., 
vi.).  free  from  leaven  or  honey,  yet  with  salt, 
and  baked  or  cooked  in  various  ways.  New 
corn  was  offered  either  crude  or  roasted. 
The  priest  received  the. offerings,  and  laying 
a  part  on  the  altar,  reserved  the  rest  for  his 
ovn  use.  Nothing  was  wholly  burned  but 
the  incense.  A  meal-offering  was  presented 
every  day  with  the  burnt-offering  (£x.  xxix. 
40).  The  first- fruits  offered  at  Pentecost  and 
at  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-20)  were  called 
v)ave-offering$ ;  those  offered  in  harvest  time 
(Num.  XV.  20),  heave-offerings.  The  meal- 
offering  mainlv  expressed  the  consecration  of 
the  offerer  ana  all  he  had  to  Jehovah.  8.  The 
peace-offering  was  either  animal  or  vegetable. 
In  the  former  case  a  part  was  burned,  the 
breast  and  right  shoulder  reserved  for  the 
priests,  and  the  remainder  eaten  by  the  offerer 
and  his  friends.  This  was  a  eucharistic  ser- 
vice, either  prescribed  or  voluntary,  and  sig- 
nified the  holy  and  joyful  communion  of  the 
offerer  with  the  Lord  and  with  his  fellows. 

Besides  these  were  the  »in  and  trespoju  offer- 
ings prescribed  on  particular  occasions.  The 
former  had  for  its  chief  idea  atonement,  the 
expiation  of  sin  by  a  substituted  life  ;  the  lat- 
ter expressed  satvtfaction—ihfit  is,  the  wiping 
out  of  sin  by  the  payment  of  a  recompense,  as 
in  the  case  of  tithes  wrongfully  withheld  or 
the  defrauding  of  a  fellow  Israelite.  The  sin- 
offering  was  prominent  in  the  solemn  service 
of  the  great  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). 
(See  Cave  on  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  SaC' 
riflce,  Edinburgh,  2d  ed.,  1890.)    T.  W.  C. 

Offertory  is  a  liturgical  term  which,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  denotes  the  first 
part  of  the  eucharistic  service,  Dene  wbiecwm, 
the  oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  etc.,  and, 
in  the  Church  of  England,  the  sentences  said 
by  the  priest  while  the  offerings  of  tbe  people 
are  being  collected  during  communion. 

Oflo«,  Ooiigx«gation  of  the  Holy,  is  the 


official  name  of  tliat  department  of  the  papal 
government  which,  established  by  Paul  UI. 
in  1042,  and  oonabting  of  twelve  cardinals 
and  a  number  of  counsellors*  has  charge  of 
the  Roman  Inquisition. 

Officers,  BodosiastioaL  denotes  the  three 
orders  of  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England 
— ^bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

Offices  of  Christ.  See  Jesus  Christ, 
Three  Offices  of. 

Og  (long^neckedt),  a  king  of  Bashan  of 
eigantic  stature  (Deut.  iii.  11),  who  was  de- 
feated at  Edrei  and  with  his  sons  was  slain 
(Num.  xxi.  85).  His  size  and  his  many  forti- 
fied cities  made  him  a  formidable  foe,  and 
the  memory  of  his  fate  lon^  remained  (Ps. 
cxxxv.  11,  cxxxvi.  20)  with  his  conquerors. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oil,  a  symbol  of  gladness  (Ps.  xlv.  7,  Isa. 
Ixi.  8),  was  employed  in  the  East  not  only  to 
consecrate  priests  and  kings  (Lev.  viii.  12,  1 
Sam.  X.  1),  but  to  anoint  the  head,  the  beard, 
and  the  whole  person  (Ruth  iii.  8,  Ps.  xcli. 
10),  and  in  preparing  food  (1  Kings  v.  11, 
Ezek.  xvi.  18),  and  for  medicinal  purposes 
(Isa.  i.  6,  Mark  vi.  18).  It  was  almost  the 
only  artificial  light  (Ex.  xxv.  6,  Matt.  xxv.  8). 

T.  W.  C. 

Oil-Press,  The,  the  mill  in  which  the  olives 
were  subjected  to  the  pressure  necessary  to 
extract  the  oil  (Job  xxix.  6),  sometimes  by 
being  crushed  between  two  large  stones,  at 
others  by  being  trodden  with  the  feet  (Micah 
vi.  15).  Qethsemane  {od-prese)  doubtless  took 
its  name  from  some  press  in  its  vicinity. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oil-Tree  (tree  of  oil),  Isa.  xli.  10.  The  orig- 
inal  word  is  rendered  '  olive-tree"  in  1  Kings 
vi.  28.  81-88,  but  in  Neh.  viii.  16  **  pine :" 
and  as  in  the  latter  case  the  olive  is  distinctly 
mentioned,  the  oil-tree  must  have  been  differ* 
ent  Tristram  tliinks  that  it  was  the  oleaster. 
It  was  the  material  of  which  the  cherubim, 
the  doors,  and  the  posts  of  Solomon  s  temple 
were  made.  T.  W.  C. 

Ointments  made  of  various  ingredients 
boiled  together  (Job.  xli.  81)  were  used  for 
medical  purposes  (Isa.  i.  6)  and  at  funerals 
(Matt.  xxvi.  12),  and  also  as  a  luxury  (Song 
i.  8,  Ps.  civ.  15).  The  ointments  of  the  rich 
were  made  of  costly  materials,  and  their  fra- 
grance was  highly  extolled  (Isa.  xxxix.  2. 
Amos  vi.  6).  T.  W.  C. 

Oli^e,  The,  is  the  most  common  as  it  is  the 
most  useful  of  the  fruit-trees  of  Palestine. 
Its  white  flowers  are  beautiful  (Hosea  xiv.  6), 
though  easily  scattered  by  the  breeze  (Job  xv. 
88).  The  fruit  is  gathered  bv  shaking  the 
boughs  and  beating  them  with  poles  (Isa. 
xvii.  6,  xxiv.  18).  The  olive  delights  in  a 
stony  soil,  and  will  thrive  even  on  rocky  hills 
where  there  is  little  earth  (Deut.  xxxii.  18). 
It  groWs  slowly,  lives  to  an  immense  age,  and 
hem  fruit  even  when  the  trunk  is  but  a  hol- 
low shell  (Ps.  xcii.  l4,  Iii.  8).  The  olive 
branch  is  universally  regarded  as  an  emblem 
of  peace  (Qen.  viii.  11).  An  old  trunk  sur- 
rounded by  shoots  from  the  same  root  is  an 
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ex]»«flBive  image  of  the  family  of  the  dut- 
eous (Ps.  cxzviii.  3).  An  oliveyard  (£z. 
xxiii.  11)  is  simply  a  grove  of  olive-treeB,  as 
oommon  in  Palestme  as  a  yineyaid. 

T.  W.  C. 

0>KeIl7,  James,  Methodist :  b.  in  Soathem 
Virginia,  1785  ;  d.  in  Southern  Virginia,  Oct 
16, 1825.  Of  his  earlier  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  from  1782  to  1792  he  preached  in  the 
southern  district  of  Virginia  and  with  great 
effect.  To  him  the  Methodist  Church  owes 
**  that  essential  and  valuable  constituent  of 
its  polity" — the  General  Conference ;  but  to 
him  it  alBO  owes  its  first  schism.  After  much 
contending  O 'Kelly  succeeded  in  having  the 
first  General  Conference  convened,  Nov.  1, 
1792.  He  then  introduced  a  resolution  by 
which  the  bishop's  power  of  appointment 
should  be  so  far  modified  as  to  allow  a  preach- 
er who  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  place  as- 
signed to  him  to  appeal  to  the  conference. 
The  resolution  was  rejected,  and  O 'Kelly  then 
withdrew  and  formed  the  Republican  Metho- 
dist Church,  which  subsequently  was  called 
simply  the  Christian  Church,  and  which  in 
1829  numbered  several  thousand  members  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral pamphlets  concerning  the  schism.  (See 
Stevens,  Mitory  ^  the  Methodist  EpUcopcU 
Churchy  vol.  iii.;  Bennett,  MemoricUa  ofMeth- 
cdim  in  Virginia,  Richmond,  1871.)   C.  P. 

Olaf^  St.,  the  patron  saint  of  Norway,  be- 
longed to  an  old  famil^r  of  rovalty,  but  grew 
up  in  exile ;  a  Christian  and  a  diking.  In 
1015  he  returned  home  and  made  himself 
king  of  Norway,  where  he  introduced  t^hris- 
tiamty  by  fire  and  sword,  crushing  out  every 
trace  of  the  old  paganism.  As  a  consequence 
he  had  many  enemies  in  his  own  realm,  and 
in  1028  the  Danish  king,  Canute  the  Great, 
drove  him  out  of  the  land.  Two  years  later, 
however,  he  returned,  but  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Stiklestad,  July  29, 
1030.  Immediately  after  his  death  a  strong 
reaction  took  place  in  the  feelings  of  his 
countrymen  toward  him,  especially  as  many 
miracles  were  reported  to  have  taken  place  at 
his  grave,  and  in  1031  a  popular  assembly  de- 
clared him  a  saint,  and  his  remains  were  de- 
posited in  the  cathedral  of  Trondhjem  (Dron- 
theim).  '  By  the  Church  of  Rome  this  saint- 
ship  was  never  formally  recognized,  but  St. 
Olaf 's  shrine  became  nevertheless  the  centre 
of  Scandinavian  pilgrimage.  The  sober  his- 
tory  of  this  great  man  may  be  read  in  Snorre's 
Beimskringla  and  Olaf  e  Saga.  (See  also 
L.  Daae,  Nordens  ffelgener,  Cbristiania,  1881, 
and  Thomas  Carlyle,  Sarly  Kings  of  Norway, 
etc.)  C.  P. 

Oldoastla.    See  Cobham. 

Old  CathoUos.  The  proclamation  of  the 
dogma  of  papal  infallibilfty  by  the  Council  of 
the  Vatican,  July  18,  1870,  was  immediately 
met  with  a  formal  protest  from  forty-two 
professors  of  the  University  of  Munich,  with 
DOllinger  and  Friedrich  at  their  head,  and 
similar  protests  came  also  from  other  German 
universities — Bonn,  Giessen,  Breslau,  and 
Freibure.  It  was,  however,  hardly  the  inten- 
tion of  those  protesting  to  prepare  for  a  sepa- 


ration from  the  Church  of  Rome  and  to  create 
a  schism,  and  the  whole  movement  would 
probably  soon  have  come  to  an  end  if  it  had 
not  reached  the  laity.  But  in  Munich,  Co- 
logne, Nuremberg,  and  other  cities  large  num- 
bers of  laymen  actually  refused  to  f oUow  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  her  new  departure,  and 
formed  new  congregations  in  order  to  [con- 
tinue the  old,  truly  Catholic  Church  from 
before  July  18,  1870.  A  great  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself :  the  party  numbered  not  one 
bishop  among  its  members,  and  ordination, 
confirmation,  etc.,  can  onJy  be  performed  by 
a  bishop.  But  a  way  was  found  out  of  it. 
The  Church  of  Utrecht,  containing  the  rem- 
nants of  Jansenists  or  Old  Catholics  in  Hol- 
land, and  numbering  one  archbishopric, 
Utrecht,  two  bishoprics,  Deventer  and  Haar- 
lem, 25  congregations,  and  about  6000  mem- 
bers, has  preserved  the  apostolical  succession 
unbroken,  and  although  the  ditxrch  is  not 
recognized  by  the  pope,  the  validity  of  the 
succession  cannot  be  denied.  From  thence  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Old  Catholics  in  Ger- 
many, Bishop  Heykamp,  of  Deventer,  con- 
secrating Professor  Reinkens  in  1873.  By 
the  conference  held  at  Constance  in  the  same 
year  the  organization  was  completed,  and  in 
1889  the  party  numbered  in  Prussia,  Baderi, 
Bavaria  and  Hesse,  109  congregations  and 
36,000  members.  The  tenth  congress  waa 
held  at  Cologne,  Sept.  12-14,  1890.  It  had 
an  international  character.  « (Se«  The  New 
Beformation,  London,  1876  ;  BOhler,  Ihr  Alt- 
kathoUeUimue,  Leyden,  1880,  and  Bishop 
Reinkens,  Der  Ahcatholieiamue,  Heidelberg* 
1882.) 

Old  Testament  For  the  origin  of  the 
name,  see  New  Testament.  For  contenta, 
see  Bible. 

OlevianuB,  Kaspar,  o.  at  Treves,  Aug.  10, 
1536 ;  d.  at  Herbom,  Nassau,  March  16» 
1587 ;  studied  canon  law  in  Paris.  Orleans, 
and  Bourses,  and  theology  at  Geneva ;  be- 
came teacher  in  his  native  city  in  1659,  but 
was  expelled  by  the  archbishop  in  1560  be- 
cause he  taught  the  ideas  of  Calvin ;  settled 
at  Heidelberg  first  as  teacher,  afterward  as 
court  preacher ;  wrote  the  Heidelberg  Con- 
fession together  with  Ursinus  and  several 
pamphlets  in  its  defence  ;  removed  in  1576  to 
Berleburg,  and  in  1584  to  Herbom,  every- 
where engaged  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation.  (See  his  life  by  SudhofE. 
Elberfeld,  1857.)  C.  P. 

Olga,  8t^  was  bom  a  peasant  drl,  but  be* 
came  the  wife  of  the  grandduke  Igor  of 
Eiew  ;  governed  the  realm  with  great  success 
during  the  minority  of  her  son  ;  went  in  958 
to  Constantinople  and  embraced  Christianity, 
and  Ib  reverenced  as  a  saint  of  the  Russian 
Church,  though  she  did  not  succeed  in  doin^ 
anything  directly  for  the  propagation  oz 
Christianity  in  Russia.  (See  her  life  by 
Castremonte,  Paris,  1879.)  C.  P. 

Clin,  Stophen,  D.D,  (Middlebury  College. 
1832 ;  University  of  Alabama.  1834),  LL.D. 

Sale,  1845X  Methodist ;  b.  at  Leicester,  Vt., 
arch  2,  1797;  d.  at  Middletown,  Conn.* 
Aug.  16, 1861.    He  wai  graduated  at  Middle- 
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Ymry  in  1890 ;  entered  the  minfetry  in  18d4 ; 
was  president  ai  Bandolpii  Hacon  College, 
Virginia,  1884-67;  travelled,  1887-41.  and 
was  elected  president  of  Weslevan  Unhrersity 
at  Middletown  in  1842.  He  published  famous 
Travels  in  Bhypt,  AroMa  Pttnta,  and  the  Holy 
Land,  New  York,  1848, 2  vols. ;  Greece  and  the 
Golden  Horn,  1854  ;  Wt^ke,  1852.  2  vols. ;  Life 
and  Letters  (edited  by  his  wife),  1868,  2  vols. 

Olive.  See  p.  662. 

Olivers,  Thomas,  Weslevan ;  b.  at  Trego- 
nan,  Wales,  in  1725 ;  d.  in  London,  in  the 
month  of  March,  1799.  He  was  converted 
by  Whltefleld*s  preaching  ;  preached  himself 
in  various  places  in 'England  and  Ireland, 
conducted  for  a  long,  time  the  AmUnian 
Monthly,  and  was  one  of  Wesley's  ablest  de- 
fenders. He  is  the  author  of  the  hymn  ' '  The 
God  of  Abrah'm  praise.'' 

Olives  and  Olivet,  ^Moiint  oL  A  noted 
ridge  two  miles  long  e'ast  of  Jerusalem,  first 
mentioned  in  connection  with  David's  flieht 
from  Absalom.  Upon  it  Solomon  built  high 
places  for  the  gods  of  bis  heathen  wives,  but 
these  were  destroyed  by  Josiah  (1  Kings  xi. 
T  2  Kings  zziii.  13).  This  is  **  the  mount" 
from  which  the  returned  Jews  brought  the 
branches  to  make  booths  in  which  to  celebrate 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Neh.  viii.  15).  Over 
it  our  Sadour  often  passed  on  his  way  to  and 
from  the  holy  city.  From  it  he  descended 
on  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and 
from  it  he  ascended  to  his  Father's  right 
hand.  Zechariah  (xiv.  4)  predicted  that  one 
day  it  would  be  cleft  in  twain,  leaving  a 
great  valley  between  the  dissevered  parts 

T.  W.  C. 

01iv6tan  (o-lev-ton),  Pierre  Robert,  French 
Protestant ;  b.  at  Novon,  Northern  France, 
toward  the  end  of  the  15th  century ;  d.  at 
Ferrara,  1538 ;  was  a  relative  and  rriend  of 
Calvin,  and  translated  the  Bible  into  French, 
Neufchatel,  1535,  2  vols,  fol.,  on  the  basis  of 
the  translation  of  Lef6vro  d'Etaples.  Cor- 
rected by  Calirin,  Olivetan's  translation  be- 
came the  foundation  ol  the  (Geneva  Bible. 

Olshausen  (ols-how-zen),  Hermann,  Lu- 
theran ;  b.  at  Oldeslohe,  Holstein,  Aug.  21, 
1796;  d.  at  Erkngen,  Sept.  4.  1839.  He 
studied  theology  at  Kiel  and  in  Berlin,  and 
was  appointed  professor  at  KOnigsberg  in 
1821  and  at  Erlangen  in  1834.  His  commen- 
taries on  the  New  Testament  were  translated 
into  English  in  Clark's  Foreign  Tli^logical 
LiJbrary,  Edinburgh,  1847-49,  4  vols.,  and  a 
revision  by  A.  C.  Kendrick  appeared  in  New 
York,  1856-68.  6  vols. 

Ornish,  the  followen  of  Jakob  Amman  and 
the  strict  party  amon^  the  Mennonites,  (see 
Mbnno).    They  discard  buttons  and  shaving. 

Omnipotence  of  Gk>d  is  his  almighty  pow- 
er. The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  its  ex- 
ercise was  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of 
nothing.  It  is  a  great  stimulus  to  prayer  and 
trust  that  God  is  "able  to  do  exceedinelv 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think  ' 
(Eph.  iii.  20).  T.  W.  C. 


Omnipveieiioe  of  Qod  is  his  presence  evexy* 
where.  It  belongs  to  his  perfection  as  infinite 
(Ps.  czxxix.  7-10).  T.  W.  C. 


of  Gk>d  is  that  perfection  by 
which  he  knows  all  things,  nast,  present,  and 
to  come.  This  knowledge  is  not  as  with  us 
the  result  of  time  and  etfort,  but  immediate 
and  intuitive.  It  is  perfect,  universal,  and 
infallible  (Heb.  iv.  18).  T.  W.  C. 

Om'-ri  {servant  of  Jehovah),  Founder  of  the 
second  dynasty  of  Israel.  When  Zimri  slew 
Elah.  the  army  dected  in  his  place  Omri,  who 
attacked  Zimri  and  caused  his  death,  and 
then  for  two  yearo  reigned  over  half  the  peo- 
ple and  afterward  for  twelve  years  over  the 
whole.  He  made  Samaria  the  capital.  He 
exceeded  his  predecessors  in  wickedness  (1 
Kings  xvi.,  Micah  vi.  16).  T.  W.  C. 

On  (sun),  an  ancient  city  of  Lower  £gypt» 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Heliopolis,  on  tlie 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  6  miles  from 
Cairo.  Jeremiah  (xUii.  18)  calls  it  Beth 
Shemesh  (house  of  the  sun),  Ezekiel  (xxx.  17)» 
Aven  (=s  On),  the  Arabs.  'Ain-Shems  (foun- 
tain 01  the  sun).  It  was  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Egyptian  worship  of  (he  sun.  See  Heli- 
opolis. T.  W.  C. 

Onderdonk,  Benry  Ustio,  D.D.  (Colum- 
bia, 1827) ;  b.  in  New  York,  March  16, 1789 ; 
d.  in  Phibidelphia.  Dec  6, 185a  He  gradu- 
ated  at  Columbia,  1805 ;  studied  medicine  in 
London  and  Edinburgh  ;  became  minister  at 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y..  1816-20 ;  rector  of  St. 
Ann's,  Brooklyn,  1820-27 :  assistant  bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  1827;  succeeded  Bishop 
White,  1836;  suspended,  1844;  restored, 
1856.  He  wrote  several  controversUl  and  de- 
votional works,  and  ten  hymns  for  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  collection  of  1827.  Of  his 
hymns,  '^The  Spirit  in  our  hearts"  has  been 
widely  used.  F.  M.  B. 

O-nes'-i-mua  (profUahle),  a  slave  of  Phile- 
mon of  ColossfB,  who  ran  away  from  his  mas- 
ter and  fled  to  Rome,  where  he  was  converted 
through  the  preaching  of  Paul,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  his  writing  the  Epistle  to  Phile- 
mon (q.v.).  He  ministered  tenderly  to  Paul 
in  his  imprisonment,  and  was  received  by  his 
former  master  "  as  a  brother  beloved  "  (Col. 
iv.  9).  T.  W.  C. 

Onion,  a  well-known  garden  vegetable 
which  erew  in  great  perfection  in  Egypt,  and 
for  the  lack  of  which  the  Israelites  murmured 
in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xi.  5).      T.  W.  C. 

Onkelos,  the  author  of  the  best  of  the  Tar- 

fums  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old 
'estament.  It  is  confined  to  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  is  so  brief  and  siinple  that  Its 
genuineness  is  unquestioned.  (Occasionally 
the  style  approaches  in  purity  the  Aramaic  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra.  This  work  is  quoted  in 
the  Mishna,  but  was  not  known  to  Origen, 
Eusebius,  or  Jerome.  T.  W.  C. 

Only  Begotten,  a  Scriptural  title  of  Christ 
(John  i.  14,  iii.  16,  1  John  iv.  9).  suggesting 
a  mysterious  relation  between  him  and  the 
Father,  which  no  human  words  can  fully  ex- 
press and  no  human  mind  fully  comprehend. 
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Oort,  HenrlGQs,  Dutch  Orientalist;  b.  at 
Eemnes,  Utrecht,  Dec.  27,  1836  ;  studied  the- 
ology at  Leyden ;  held  various  pastoral 
charges,  and  became  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  antiquities  at  Leyden  in  1875.  Some 
of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, The  Beliffwn  of  the  Baalim  among  the 
liraelites,  bv  Bishop  Colenso,  London,  1865  ; 
{with  Hooykaas)  Tm  Bible  far  Toung  Pigople, 
by  P.  H.  WIcksteed,  London,  1878-79,  6 
Yols.,  rep.  in  Boston  under  the  title.  The 
Bible  for  Leamen,  187ft-79,  8  vols.  He  rep- 
resents the  extreme  Leyden  school  of  destruc- 
tive Bible  critics. 

Ooaterzee,  Jan  Jacob  ^an,  Reformed ;  b. 
St  Rotterdam,  Holland,  April  17.  1817  ;  d.  at 
Wiesbaden,  Germany,  July  29, 1882  ;  studied 
theology  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  1885- 
40,  and  became,  after  holding  various  pastoral 
charges,  professor  there  in  1862.  He  was  the 
Tecognized  leader  of  the  evangelical  school  in 
Dutdi  theology,  and  several  of  his  works 
have  been  translated  into  English,  The  Image 
of  ChriH  a$  Presented  in  Scripture  (forming 
the  third  volume  of  his  Ohrietoloffie),  London, 
1874 ;  commentaries  on  Luke,  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  and  James  in  the  Lange  series,  Lon- 
don and  New  York ;  Tluology  of  the  New 
Testament,  London,  1870,  4th  ed.,  1882; 
Christian  Dogmatiea,  London  and  New  York, 
1874,  2d  ed.,  1878 ;  Moees,  Edinburgh,  1876, 
and  Praetieal  Theology,  1878.  Ws  Auto- 
biography was  publish^  in  1888.  A  bio- 
graphical sketch  by'  Evans  is  found  in  the 
Catholio  PreOyterian,  October,  1882. 

O'-phel  {the  knoU),  a  quarter  of  the^emple 
adjacent  to  the  temple  and  occupied  by  the 
Nethinim  (Neh.  iii.  26,  27,  zi.  21).  It  was 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  but  is  now  outside  the 
city.  It  belongs  to  the  lower  ridge  into 
wmch  Mt.  Moriah  sinks  south  of  the  area  of 
the  mosque.  Some  think  it  to  be  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  Ophel  translated  "strong- 
hold *'  in  Micah  iv.  8,  where  the  R.  V.  gives 
"hill."  T.  W.  C. 

Cy-pbir  {fruitful),  the  celebrated  gold 
region  to  which  Solomon  sent  shipB  from  a 
port  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  abundance  and 
purity  of  its  gold  were  proverbial  (Job  zx. 
24,  Ps.  xlv.  9,  Isa.  xiii.  12).  Its  precise  situ- 
ation has  never  been  determined.  Josephus 
put  it  in  the  peninsula  of  Itfalacca ;  others  at 
oofala,  on  the  Mozambique  coast  of  Africa. 
The  common  view  has  oeen  that  it  was  in 
Arabia,  which,  though  it  does  not  produce 
gold  now,  certainly  did  yield  it  in  ancient 
times  (2  Chron.  ix.  14,  Ezek.  zzvii.  82). 
Ritter,  Ewald,  and  others  put  it  in  Southern 
India,  which  produces  the  other  articles 
brought  in  Solomon's  ships  (peacocks,  apes, 
spices,  and  ivory,  1  Kings  zi.  22),  and  which 
would  account  for  the  voyage  being  made 
once  in  three  years.  T.  W .  C. 

Ophiias,  The  (from  the  Greek,  6^c«  "a 
serpent"),  was  the  name  of  a  Gnostic  sect 
whidi  originated  in  Egypt,  thence  spread 
into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  continued 
alive  into  the  6th  centurv,  as  there  exist  laws 
against  them  enacted  by  Justinian  in  580. 
Some  of  their  most  characteristic  ideas  they 


had  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian 
serpent-worship,  to  which  they  gave  a  very 
curious  application.  Like  most  (gnostics  they 
considered  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  be  the  Demiurgus,  and  taught  that  eman- 
cipation from  h&  power  was  the  highest 
moral  problem  of  human  life.  The  serpent 
who  tempted  Eve  to  disobedience  was  con- 
sequently to  them  not  a  seducer  to  evil,  but 
the  bearer  of  knowledge  and  truth — the  very 
principle  of  morality.    See  Gnosticism. 

Optatns,  bishop  of  Mileve  in  Numidia, 
wrote  a  work  agamst  the  Donatists  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  It  is  in  six  (seven)  books, 
composed  in  the  year  868  or  thereabouts. 
The  seventh  book  mav  be  spurious,  or  else  is 
of  later  origin  than  the  others.  It  takes  up 
all  the  controverted  points  between  Catholics 
and  Donatists,  and  in  a  friendly  tone  seeks  to 
refute  the  Donatists  and  gain  them  over.  It 
is  the  most  valuable  source  of  information 
upon  the  history  of  Donatism,  and  is  found 
in  Migne,  Pat.  lot,  XL  F.  H.  F. 

Optimism  and  Peasimfsm.  Optimism 
{optimus,  best)  is  the  name  given  to  the  doc- 
trine that  the  existing  order  of  things,  what- 
ever its  seeming  imperfections,  is  as  a  whole 
the  best  which  could  have  been  created. 
Discussions  upon  this  theme  are  as  old  as 
philosophy  itself,  but  its  full  development  as 
a  system  was  first  set  forth  by  Shaftesbury 
(1699)  and  Archbishop  King  (1702),  and  espe- 
cially by  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  in  his  trea* 
tise  entitled  Theodieie  (1710),  in  which  he  con- 
tends that  the  existence  of  evil,  both  moral 
and  physical,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
flniteness  of  created  bein^,  and  that  in  the 
existing  constitution  of  things  the  preponder- 
ance of  good  is  greater  than  in  any  other  con- 
ceivable creation.  Very  plausible  arguments 
are  presented  in  favor  of  this  thesis,  but  most 
careful  thinkers  are  of  opinion  that  the  mat- 
ter is  too  difficult  for  our  faculties. 

Pessimism  {pessimus,  worst)  holds  that  ex- 
istence is  essentially  evil,  and  that  the  uni- 
verse is  a  vanity.  Its  modem  founder  waa 
Schopenhauer  (178&-1860),  who  held  that  the 
worla  is  the  worst  possible.  Its  ablest  pres- 
ent representative,  Yon  Hartmann,  will  not 
say  this,  but  affirms  that  it  is  worse  than 
would  have  been  no  world  at  all.  Other 
writers,  such  as  Bahnsen,  insist  that  life  is 
not  only  essentially  wretdied  and  irrational, 
but  will  be  eternally  so.  There  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  rejecting  such  views  as  wholly 
unchristian  and  unreasonable.        T.  W.  C. 

Opui  pp«mitia  (''the  work  of  the  work- 
er") and  Opna  Opmratnm  ("the  work 
wrought''),  two  terms  of  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ology, the  first  comprising  those  rites  whose 
effect  as  means  of  ^race  depends  nearl]^  if 
not  wholly  on  the  disposition  of  the  acting 
person,  such  as  prayer,  sprinkling  with  holy 
water,  etc.,  while  the  latter  is  applied  only  to 
the  sacraments,  whose  ministration  is  itself  a 
means  of  grace,  nearly  if  not  whollv  inde- 
pendent of  the  disposition  of  the  recipient. 

Opna  Sap«r«rogationis,  or  Op«ra  8np«r- 
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erogatoria  ("  work  beyond  that  which  is  de- 
manded"), a  term  of  Koman  Catholic  theol- 
ogy, denoting  acts  of  goodness  and  piety 
above  the  duty  of  man  to  Qod.  Christ  and 
the  saints  have  performed  such  acts,  and  they 
form,  according  to  a  constitution  by  Clemens 
VI.,  of  1848,  a  treasure  at  the  disposal  of  the 
church  which  enables  the  pope  to  give  and 
sell  indulgences.  The  constitution  was  after- 
ward confirmed  by  several  other  xx>pes,  Leo 
X.,  Pius  VI.,  and  gave  rise  to  a  most  scandal- 
ous practice. 

Oraola  (Latin,  oraculum)  denotes  in  Greek 
and  Roman  paganism  the  place  where  the 
go^s  were  consulted  (Delphi,  Dodona),  or  the 
answers  which  they  were  supposed  to  ^e  at 
such  places  when  duly  interrogated.  Those 
answers  were  generally  conjectural,  and  con- 
sisted in  something  which  took  place  at  the 
moment — rustling  of  leaves,  cries  of  birds, 
etc. — but  sometimes  they  had  the  form  of 
words  uttered  by  the  priests,  and  were  then 
complete  enigmas. 

Oral  Law  is  the  name  given  to  a  traditional 
teaching  given  besides  the  written  law  and 
transmitted  through  the  elders  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  About  the 
time  of  the  2d  centuxy  it  was  committed  to 
writing,  and  is  now  found  in  the  voluminous 
pages  of  the  Talmud.  T.  W.  C. 

Oratorioi  a  musical  composition  consisting 
of  solos  and  choirs,  accompanied  bv  organ 
and  orchestra,  and  corresponding  within  the 
pale  of  sacred  music  to  the  opera  of  the  the- 
atre, originated  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
turv,  ana  was  introduced  by  Filippo  de  Neri 
(1515-95),  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the 
Oratorians,  whence  its  name.  The  first  orar 
torios  were  performed  on  a  stage  and  in  cos- 
tumes, and  were  of  an  altogether  lighter  de- 
scription. In  the  hands  of  Bach  (16^-1750) 
and  H&ndel  (1685-1759)  they  reached  their 
highest  solemnity  and  sublimity ;  under 
Haydn  (1782-1809)  and  Mendelssohn  (1809- 
47)  they  became  more  complete,  especially 
with  respect  to  instrumentation,  and  more 
varied. 

Oratory,  a  small  chapel  or  place  of  prayer, 
not  having  the  rights  of  services  of  a  parish 
church.  Also  the  name  of  a  religious  society 
in  the  Roman  Church,  founded  by  St.  Philip 
Neri,  composed  of  priests  who  live  together 
without  being  bound  by  monastic  vows. 

F.  H.  F. 

Ordeal  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  ordml, 
**  great  judgment'*)  originated  from  the  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  all  Germanic  nations  of 
deciaing  certain  cases  by  wager  of  battle,  and 
was  in  the  5th  century  adopted  by  the  church 
and  administered  by  her  as  a  means  of  direct 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  Gkxi.  In  cases  of 
adultery  the  accused  could  prove  his  inno- 
cence by  carrying  a  red-hot  iron  unhurt ;  in 
cases  of  theft,  by  putting  his  hand  down  in  a 
vessel  filled  with  lx>iling  water,  etc.  Already 
in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  however, 
Agobard  of  Lyons  wrote  against  this  bar- 
buism,  and  the  opposition  spread  from  cen- 
tury to  century.  After  the  18th  century  it 
was  only  used  in  cases  of  witchcraft.     The 


witch  was  thrown  with  hands  and  feet  bound 
into  a  stream ;  if  she  floated,  she  was  guilty 
and  was  burnt ;  but  if  she  sank  to  the  bottom 
and  was  drowned,  che  was  declared  innocent. 
The  Council  of  Trent  oondeomed  the  custom, 
but  in  Protestant  countries  it  still  lingered 
down  to  the  17th  century. 

Ordaricns  Vitalis,  b.  at  Attengesham,  near 
Shrewsbury,  England,  Feb.  16,  1075 ;  d.  at 
St.  Evroui,  Normandy,  about  1148 :  de- 
scended from  a  Norman  family ;  was  edu- 
cated in  Normandy ;  took  orders  there,  and 
spent  his  whole  life  there  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  journeys  to  England.  Of  hia 
HUtoricB  Ecdenastica  in  three  parts,  the  last 
part  is  of  superior  interest  for  the  history  both 
of  Normandy  and  England.  The  work  waa 
first  edited  by  Duchesne  in  his  Mst.  Norm. 
Script ,  Paris,  1619,  best  by  A.  le  Prevost, 
1888-65,  5  vols.  There  is  an  Eng.  trans,  by 
T.  Forester  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library,. 
London,  185^^6,  4  vols. 

Ordsrs,  Bolj,  is  a  term  referring  to  the 
sacred  character  of  the  ministry  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Some  Protestant  churches — ^the 
Presbyterian,  Congregationalist,  Baptist,  ^tc. 
— recognize  only  one  order  :  that  of  the  pres- 
byter or  priest ;  others— the  Anglican,  Luth- 
eran, Methodist,  etc — ^three :  uiose  of  the 
bishop,  the  priest,  and  the  deacon ;  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  seven,  adding  to  those  of  the 
bishop,  the  priest,  and  the  deacon,  those  of 
the  doorkeeper,  exorcist,  reader,  and  acolyte, 
but  making  a  distinction  between  the  three 
former  as  major  orders"  and  the  four  latter 
as  **  minor  orders.'* 

Orders,  ReUgions,  are  associations  or  com- 
munities bound  together  for  some  religious 
purpose  by  a  common  vow,  under  a  common 
leader,  and  in  a  common  state  of  life.  The 
character  of  such  an  association  may  vary 
verv  considerably,  being  with  one  purely  as- 
cetic, with  another  essentially  military,  which 
differences  are  described  under  the  name  of 
each  particular  order. 

Ordinal  is  the  name  of  the  book  containing 
the  rules  or  rites  by  which,  in  the  Church  of 
England  and  other  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  are 
ordained.  The  ordinal  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  prepared  in  1550  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  Edward  VI.,  and  afterward 
slightly  modified  under  Elizabeth  and  by  the 
Convention  of  1661. 

Ordinary  (Latin,  ordinartus)  la  the  title 
given  both  by  common  and  canon  law  to  him 
who,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  exercises  imme- 
diate iurisdiction — that  is,  performs  his  func- 
tions in  his  own  right  and  not  as  the  delegate 
of  anybody  else.  Properly  speaking  the 
title  can  only  be  given  to  the  diocesan  bishop^ 
but  common  parlance  gives  it  sometimes  a 
wider  application. 

Ordination  is  the  act  by  which,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  holy  orders  are  conferred 
and  men  set  apart  for  the  office  of  the  minis- 
try. There  are  differences,  however,  not  on] v 
in  the  rites  by  which  the  act  is  performed, 
but  also  in  the  very  character  ascribed  to  it. 
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Certain  bodies  of  Christians— the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  the  Quakers,  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
— recognize  no  human  rite  of  ordination,  on 
the  ground  that  all  Christians  are  alike  and 
that  only  the  inward  call  to  preach  makes  the 
minister.    The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 

Sone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  considering  or- 
ination  a  sacrament  like  baptism,  and  ascrib- 
ing to  it  an  indelible  character,  which  is  con- 
ferred by  the  very  performance  of  the  rite, 
independent  of  the  personal  character  or  life 
of  the  ordinant  and  candidate.  The  Church 
of  England  and  other  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches  do  not  define  ordination  as  a  sacra- 
ment by  which  grace  is  directly  conferred. 
On  the  contrary,  by  insisting  upon  certain 
conditions  of  age,  cnaracter,  hfe.  moral  and 
intellectual  standing,  etc.,  they  designate  the 
act  as  a  human  institution.  But  by  confining 
the  power  of  ordination  to  the  bishop  as  the 
successor  of  the  apostles,  and  adhering  firmly 
to  certain  traditional  features  of  the  rite,  they 
connect  it  directly  with  the  divine  source  of 
the  church,  while  some  Nonconformist  bodies, 
contending  for  the  power  of  ordination  as  be- 
longing to  the  people  and  protesting  that  the 
popular  election  constitutes  the  minister,  ap- 
parently approach  the  views  of  the  Quakers 
and  others  on  the  subject.  U.  P. 

Ordo  Romanns  means  the  whole  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  service  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  As  the  forms  of 
that  service  have  changed  considerably  from 
time  to  time,  there  is,  of  course,  more  than 
one  ordo  Bimanus,  The  oldest  is  supposed 
to  date  from  the  time  of  Gtelasius  I.,  toward 
the  close  of  the  5th  century ;  the  latest  from 
the  14th  century. 

Organ,  Th«,  was  a  Byzantine  invention  first 
introduced  into  Western  Europe  in  the  8th 
century.  But  wliile  in  the  East  the  instru- 
ment was  used  only  at  social  entertainments, 
in  the  West  it  was  generally  found  very  suit- 
able for  church  use  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  papal  chapels,  every  cathedral  had  its 
organ  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  At  the 
Reformation  the  Lutheran  Church  retained  it, 
while  the  Reformed  Church  abolished  it, 
though  it  has  later  on,  now  and  then,  re- 
adopted  it. 

Orelli  (HanJi),  Oonrad  von,  Ph.D.  (Leip- 
zig, 1871),  l^.l^,  (Greifswald,  1885).  Swiss 
Protestant ;  b.  at  Zurich,  Jan.  25,  1845.  He 
studied  at  Zurich,  Lausanne,  Erlangen, 
Tubingen,  and  Leipzig,  and  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Basel  m  1878.  He  published 
Die  h^brduiehen  Synonyma  der  Zeit  und  Ewig' 
keit,  Leipzig,  1871 ;  Dureha  HeUigs  Land, 
Basel,  1878,  dd  ed.,  1884  ;  The  Old  TeJitamerU 
Prophecy  of  t?ie  Consummation  of  God's  King- 
dom, Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh.  1^  ;  commen- 
taries on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  (1887).  Etekiel 
and  the  Tiedve  Minor  Praph^(iSSS),  in  Strack 
and  Zdckler's  Commentar,  N0rdlingen,  and 
some  minor  writings. 

Origen  was  born  of  Christian  parents  in 
Alexandria  in  the  year  185  or  180 ;  d.  and 
was  buried  at  Tyre,  253.  He  was  bap- 
tized as  an  infant.  His  father,  Leonidas, 
possessed  some  property,  and  had  his  son  well 


educated.    But  in  the  year  902  Leonidas  was 
imprisoned  for  his  faith,  his  property  confis- 
cated, and  himself  soon  executed.      Origen 
was  received  into  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
Christian  lady,  but  soon  began  to  support 
himself  by  teaching,  and  was  shortly  put  in 
charge  of  the  catechetical  school  in  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  lived  in  great  poverty,  but  pur- 
sued his  studies  incessantly,   becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  philosophy  in  the  school 
of  Ammonius  Saocas  (see  Neo-Platoi^ism). 
At  this  time,  under  the  infiuence  of  the  pas- 
sage Matt.    xix.   1^   he    made    himself   an 
eunuch.     Persecution  compelled  him  (prob- 
ably 215-16)  to   leave  Alexandria,  and   he 
spent  a  short  time  in  Palestine.     Upon  the 
command  of  his  bishop,  he  returned  and  took 
up  his  work  in  the  catechetical  school,  but 
his  position  was  rendered  unpleasant  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  bishop,  and  this  rather  in- 
creased with  time.    He  now  busied  himself 
w^ith  literary  labors.     HLs  Mexapla  and  his 
commentaries    were    begun    at   this   time. 
About  230  ecclesiastical  matters  called  him  to 
Greece.    On  the  way  he  was  ordained  as  pres- 
byter in  Palestine.    This  step  displeased  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  he  procured  the 
deposition  of  Origen  at  a  synod  which  he 
called.    In  consequence  Origen  retired  from 
Alexandria  and  settled  in  Csesarea  in  Pales- 
tine.   His  literary  labors  were  continued,  but 
the  confusion  of  the  times  caused  him  to  leave 
Csesarea  and  live  in  various  places,  one  of 
which  was  Athens.    He  journeyed  to  Arabia 
to  win  over  Beryllus  from  his  heresies,  in 
which  Jlie  succeeded.    In  the  period  of  peace 
and  security  which  preceded  tue  Decian  per- 
secution, he  composed  his  reply  to  Celsus, 
which  is  one  of  the  ripest  of  his  productions. 
In  the  following  persecution  Origen  was  im* 
prisoned  and  tortured  (250),  but  he  survived 
and  died  a  natural  death. 

The  writings  of  Origen  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  (1)  Exegetical.  in  which 
his  textual  labors,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Hexapia,  his  homilies,  and  his  numerous  com- 
mentaries, are  to  be  mentioned.  His  method 
of  interpretation  was  the  alkgorical,  for  he 
distinguished  three  senses  in  Scripture,  the 
literal,  the  psychical,  and  the  pneumatic,  the 
latter  the  source  of  his  mystic  and  allegorizing 
speculations.  Then  come  (2)  his  philosophic 
and  dogmatic  writing,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal is  the  De  Princ%piis  (Eng.  trans,  in  the 
Ante-Nicene  Library  of  the  Christian  Liter- 
ature Publishing  Company),  which  is  devoted 
to  the  systematic  dev^opment  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as  Gtod, 
the  world,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the 
Scriptures.  Finally  (8)  the  apologetic  works, 
of  which  the  eight  books  against  Celsus  (see 
Ante-Nicene  Library)  are  the  chief.  Here  the 
objections  raised  by  the  Jews  and  the  Greek 
philosophy  of  the  day  are  presented  bv  ex- 
tracts from  Celsus,  and  then  refuted  by 
Origen.  Works  in  Migne,  Pat,  Or,  XI.- 
XVII. 

The  speculative  spirit  of  Origen  led  to 
many  suggestions  upon  the  deeper  problems 
of  Christianity,  in  which  he  jostled  rudely 
against  favorite  conceptions,  and  while  mak- 
ing fruitful  contributions  to  the  progress  of 
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Christian  doctrine,  gained  a  doubtful  reputa' 
tion  for  heterodoxy.  Speculation  upon  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  necessity  under  which 
he  lies  to  reveal  himself,  caused  Origen  to 
emphasize  the  idea  of  the  eternity  of  the 
Logos,  which  he  taught  was  "  eternally  ^n- 
erated."  This  idea,  which  gave  eternity, 
deity,  and  at  the  same  time  dependence  to  the 
Logos,  was  never  let  fall  in  the  following  cen- 
turies, since  it  was  a  real  element  in  the  ad- 
vancing understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  But  with  this  he  connected 
speculations  as  to  a  pre-existent  world  of 
spirits  and  a  premunoane  fall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  the  origin  of  evil  in  the 
world,  which  were  less  acceptable,  especially 
in  their  connection  with  the  incarnation,  lie 
opposed  also  the  idea  of  a  speedy  end  of  the 
world,  and  of  a  literal  resurrection  of  the 
bodv.  He  taught  the  final  restoration  of  all 
intelligencies  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  teacher  should 
have  followers,  and  also  opponents.  Hence 
the  following  centuries  witnessed  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  over  his  person  ana  his  doc- 
trines. During  the  great  movements  of  the 
4th  century  he  was  calmly  and  rightly  Judged. 
Athanasius,  Basil,  the  Gregorics,  and  other 
great  minds  racognized  his  merits  without 
subscribing  to  his  more  startling  peculiarities. 
Orthodox  Latin  writers  sought  by  translations 
and  essays  to  make  his  treasures  known  to 
the  West.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury and  beginning  of  the  6th,  a  controversy 
arose  in  which  Kutinus,  Ori^en's  disciple, 
and  Jerome  were  coDcemed.  The  monasteries 
were  often  involved,  the  most  zealous  monks 
being  generally  against  Origen.  In  the  time 
of  «fu>»tinian  there  were  great  contentions. 
Various  parties  of  Origenists  and  anti-Origen- 
Ists  were  enumerated,  till  in  558  the  fifth 
oecumenical  council  at  Constantinople  anathe- 
matized his  teaching.  For  one  of  the  best 
studies  on  Origen,  see  Tliomasius,  Origents, 
Nuremberg,  1B87.  Also  see  Redepenning, 
Origenes,  Bonn,  1841-46,  2  vols.     F.  H.  F. 

Original  AnUbarghers,  Bmrghers,  and 
8«oeder8.    See  Sbcedbks. 

Original  Sin.    See  SiN. 

Orme,  William,  Congregate onalist ;  b.  at 
Falkirk,  Scotland,  diving  1787 ;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, during  18iU).  He  was  minister  at  Perth, 
1807,  and  later  at  Camberwell,  Surrey,  and 
foreign  secretary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  He  wrote  A  Sketch  of  the  Trans- 
lation and  drculaUon  of  the  Scriptures,  Perth, 
1815  ;  lives  of  Owen,  London,  1820  ;  Kiffen, 
1823;  Urquhart,  1827,  and  Baxter,  1830; 
and  BiJUiotheea  BibUca,  Edinburgh,  1824. 

F.  M.  B. 

Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  the  popular  English 
form  of  the  names  of  the  divine  representatives 
of  good  and  evil  respectively  in  Parsee  theolo- 
gy.   See  PBB8IA. 

Orosius,  Spaniard,  flourished  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury, friend  and  correspondent  of  Augustine, 
wrote  some  theological  treatises,  but  specially 
Secen  Books  of  History  against  tfie  Pagans,  in 
which  he  refutes  thehr  charge  that  Christi- 
anity was  the  cause  of  calamities  by  showing 


that  the  world  has  ever  been  a  vale  of  tears. 
Best  ed.  by  Zangemeister,  in  the  Corput 
Script,  Bceles,  Lat,  Vienna,  1882.  F.  H.  F. 

Orthodoxy  and  Bet«rodoxy.  The  former 
term  denotes  soundness  in  the  faith  (lit.,  cor- 
rect opinion),  the  latter  the  opposite.  Of 
course  the  application  of  the  terms  depends 
upon  the  viewpoint  of  the  observer.  Yet  it 
is  generally  idlowed  that  those  doctrines 
which  have  been  held  by  the  great  body  of 
the  church  in  all  ages  should  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  orthodox,  while  the  temporary  and 
occasional  divergencies  from  the  recognized 
system  are  sty  lea  heterodox.  Thus  the  au- 
thority, inspiration,  and  canon  of  the  Scrip, 
tures,  the  trinity,  the  fall  of  man  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  race,  the  incarnation,  atone- 
ment, and  intercession,  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
salvation  through  the  cross,  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration  and  sanctification, 
the  obligation  to  good  works,  tlie  validity 
and  importance  of  the  sacraments,  the  second 
advent  of  Christ,  the  general  resurrection  and 
judgment,  and  the  endlessness  of  future  ret- 
ributions, make  up  a  chain  of  related  truths- 
which  have  been  so  generally  and  persist- 
ently held  by  the  historic  church  as  justly  to 
claim  the  title  of  orthodox.  T.  W .  C. 

Orton,  Job.  Independent ;  b.  at  Shrews- 
bury,  England,  Sept.  4,  1717 ;  d.  at  Kidder- 
minster, July  10,  1783  ;  was  educated  in  Dr. 
Doddridge's  academy  at  Northampton ;  be- 
came pastor  in  1741  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  congregations  in  his  native 
town,  and  retired  to  Kidderminster  in  1706. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  published,  be- 
sides a  number  of  sermons  and  other  devo- 
tional works,  a  life  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  whose 
works  he  edited,  and  A  Short  and  Plain. 
Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  edited  by 
Robert  Gentleman,  Worcester,  1788-91,  e 
vols.,  2d  ed..  1822. 

OsonlatOKy  (Latin,  osculatorium),  a  repre- 
sentation of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  carved  or 
painted,  of  wood  or  metal,  which,  during  the 
celebration  of  mass,  was  kissed  by  the  priest 
and  then  pcuased  around  among  the  congre- 
gation for  the  same  purpose.  The  custom 
prevalent  in  the  ancient  church  was,  no 
doubt,  a  reminiscence  of  the  kiss  of  peace  in 
the  primitive  church. 

Osiander  (o-ze-an-der),  Andreas,  b.  at  Gun- 
zenhausen,  on  the  AltmUhle,  in  Biavaria,  but 
at  that  time  under  the  authoritv  of  the  mar- 

fave  of  Brandenburg,  Dec.  19,  1498 ;  d.  at 
ouigsberg,  Oct.  17,  1552;  was  ordained 
priest  in  1520 ;  embraced  theHeformation,  and 
wiis  very  active  in  its  establishment  at  Nurem- 
berg, but  left  the  city  when  the  Augsburg  in- 
terim was  accepted  in  1548,  and  was  appointed 
pastor  and  professor  of  theology  at  K5ni^- 
berg.  In  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  Calvinism  and 
Romanism,  and  fundamentally  asreed  with 
Luther  ;  but  he  gave  it  a  mistical  turn,  and 
thereby  caused  a  controversy  which  threat- 
ened to  assume  great  dimensions  when  he 
suddenly  died.  His  foUowers  were  expelled 
from  Prussia  in  1566,  and  their  leader,  the 
court  preacher  Funck,  was  beheaded.  (See  his 
life  by  W.  MOUer.  Elberfeld  1870.) 
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Otpraj  (poweifulj,  an  unclean  bird  of  the 
eagle  kind,  unfit  for  food  (Lev.  xi.  13).  If 
not  a  generic  term,  it  is  perhaps  the  short- 
toed  eagle,  the  most  abundant  of  the  Palestine 
apeciea.  T.  W.  C. 

Ottrifrage  {the  breaker),  an  unclean  bird  of 
the  eagle  kind  (Deut.  xir.  12).  Some  consider 
it  the  bearded  vulture ;  others  a  mountain 
bird  like  the  lammergeyer  of  the  Alps,  which 
breaks  the  bones  of  ainimals  by  dropping  them 
from  a  great  height  upon  a  stone. 

T.  W.  0. 

Ostmrwald  rbs-ter-valt),  Jean  FridMo,  b. 
at  Neuchfttel,  Switzerland,  Nov.  20,  1663  ;  d. 
there,  April  14,  1747;  studied  theology  at 
Zurich,  Saumur,  Orleans,  and  Paris,  and  was 
appointed  deacon  of  his  native  citv  in  1686, 
and  pastor  in  1699.  He  is  known  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Swiss  Church  as  a  representative 
of  a  broader  and  more  liberal  tendency,  and 
several  of  his  writings  have  been  translated 
into  English :  A  Treatiee  eanceminff  the 
Causee  of  the  Present  Corruption  of  Ohrktians 
in  Watson's  TracU,  17(X) ;  The  Grounds  arul 
Prineiplee  of  the  Ohrietian  Religion,  by  Oeorge 
Stanhope,  London,  1704  ;  The  Arguments  of 
the  Booke  and  Chapters  of  the  Old  andlfrw 
Testaments,  by  John  Chamberlayne,  1722 ; 
Lectures  on  the  Exe/rdse  of  the  Saered  Minis- 
try, by  Thomas  Stevens,  1781. 

Ostlary  (utiher),  who  kept  strangers  out  of 
the  congregation,  and  showed  the  mitiated  to 
their  place,  and  in  the  8d  century  attained 
the  rank  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  clen^y. 
The  order  originated  in  the  West.  F.  H.  FT 

Ostrich,  the  largest  and  strongest  of  birds, 
abounding  in  the  torrid  regions  of  Arabia  and 
Africa,  it  can  run  faster  than  the  swiftest 
horae.  It  loves  solitary  places,  and  is  the  bird 
intended  by  the  "  owl  '^  in  Job  xxx.  29,  Isa. 
xiii.  21,  etc.  It  is  timid,  and  often  when 
frightened  abandons  its  eggs  or  youne.  and 
hence  is  said  to  be  "  hardened  against  them 
(Job  xxxix.  16)  or  cruel  (Sam.  iv.  8). 

T.  W.  C. 

Oswald,  St,  king  of  Northumbria;  b. 
about  605  ;  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of 
lona  ;  tried  to  introduce  Christianity  in  Brit- 
ain, and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Maser- 
feld  against  the  pagan  Penda,  Aug.  5,  642. 
He  was  canonized,  and  his  name  became  the 
centre  of  a  £^^t  mass  of  legendary  matter. 
(See  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints.) 

Otho  of  Praising,  b.  after  1111 ;  d.  at 
Freising,  Sept.  21,  1158 ;  grandson  of  Henry 
IV.,  half-brother  of  Conrad  III.,  uncle  of 
Friedrich  I.,  Cistercian  monk  and  bishop  of 
Fieising,  Bavaria,  from  1187  to  his  death.  At 
the  instance  of  his  nephew  he  wrote  his  Oesta 
Frederid,  which  is  a  work  of  great  historical 
interest.  It  ivas  edited  by  Wilman  in  Monu- 
menta  Oermankes,  and  also  published  sepa- 
rately, Hannover,  1867,  2  vols. 

Otterbein  (otter-bine),  PhiU^  William, 
founder  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren 
m  Christ  at  Frederick  City.  Md.,  in  1800  ;  b. 
at  Dillenburg,  Germany,  June  4,  1726  ;  d.  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  17,  1813.  He  was 
originally  in  the  (^rman  Beformed  Church. 


(See  his  life  by  Druiy,  Dayton,  O.,  1884,  and 
United  Bbbtbben.) 

Otto,  Johann  Karl  Th^odor  Ton,  Ph.D. 
(Jena,  1841),  Lie.  Theol.  and  D.D.  (KCnigs- 
berff,  1844  and  1848),  b.  at  Jena.  Oct.  4, 1816  ; 
studied  theolo;^  there,  1888-41.  and  became 
professor  extraordinary  there  in  1844,  and  ordi- 
nary professor  in  the  evangelical  theological 
faculty  in  Vienna,  1851  ;  d.  in  Vienna  in  the 
year  1887.  Among  his  works  are  De  epistola 
ad  Diognetum  St.  Justini,  1845,  2d  ed.,  1852 ; 
Corpus  Apologetarum  Christ,  Seeund.  Seeul., 
Jena,  1842-72,  9  vols. 

Ovan.  Sometimes  in  the  East  merely  sand 
heated  by  a  fire,  or  a  hole  in  the  earth  lined 
with  stones,  or  a  vessel  of  clay  or  of  metal 
upon  which,  after  it  has  been  heated,  thin 
patches  of  dough  are  placed  either  inside  or 
outside,  T.  W.  C. 

Owen,  John,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1653),  Puritan  ; 
b.  at  Stadham,  Oxfordshire,  England,  1616  ; 
d.  at  Ealing,  near  London,  Aug.  24,  1683. 
He  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  1628» 
and  studying  with  extraordinary  diligence, 
became  B.A.,  1632,  and  M.A.,  1636.  Driven 
thence  by  Laud's  new  statutes,  he  was  for  a 
time  chaplain  to  Sir  B.  Dormer  at  Ascot,  and 
then  lived  in  London,  where  his  principles 
were  fixed  by  a  sermon  at  Aldermanbury. 
His  first  publication.  Display  of  Arminian- 
ism,  Lonaon,  1642,  gained  him  under  Pres- 
byterian patronage  the  living  of  Fordham  in 
Essex,  1(^2-46,  where  he  married,  and  wrote 
Duty  of  Pastors  and  People.  Transferred  to 
Coggeshall,  near  Fordham.  he  became  dis- 
tincSy  an  Independent,  published  Eshcol  (1647) 
and  several  controversial  tracts,  preached  be- 
fore Parliament  Uie  day  after  the  kin^  s  exe- 
cution, made  acquaintance  with  Cromwell, 
and  accompanied  him  as  chaplain  to  Ireland, 
1650,  and  to  Scotland,  1651.  In  March.  1651, 
he  was  made  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  in  Sept.,  1652,  vice-chancellor.  Active 
in  these  posts,  he  also  sat  for  a  short  time  in 
Parliament,  1654  ;  was  one  of  the  Triers,  and 
took  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  move- 
ments of  the  day,  as  in  the  conference  which 
drew  up  the  Savoy  Declaration ,  1658.  A  mong 
his  wrmngs  during  these  years  were  Divina 
Justitia,  Perseverance  of  Saints,  and  Vindidm 
Svangeliea.  The  Presbyterians  deprived  him 
of  his  deanery  in  March,  1660,  and  he  retired 
to  Stadham,  to  write  Theologoumena  Pan* 
todapa,  and  to  answer  Fiat  Lux  in  Animad- 
versions,  1662. 

At  the  Bestoration  he  was  treated  with  re- 
spect, and  oifered  preferment  if  he  would 
conform.  He  declined  an  invitation  to  Bos- 
ton, 1663,  as  hiter  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
(1671),  and  similar  posts  in  Holland.  In  1666 
he  gathered  a  Nonconformist  congregation  in 
London.  In  1667  appeared  his  Catechism,  and 
the  first  part  of  his  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  finish^  1684.  In  1669  he  wrote  a 
remonstrance  against  the  intolerance  of  his 
friends  in  New  England.  In  1672  he  drew 
up  an  address  of  thanks  for  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  and  took  part  in  the  weekly 
lectures  at  Plummer's  Hall.  In  1674,  as  a 
leader  of  dissent,  he  had  interviews  with 
Charles  II.  and  the  duke  of  York,  and  xe> 
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ceived  £1000  from  the  kingfor  the  relief  of 
distressed  ministers.  In  lo77  he  took  a  sec- 
ond wife  and  retired  to  her  estate  at  £aling. 
His  later  years  were  much  troubled  by  disease. 
His  frequent  controversies  with  Baxter, 
Goodwin,  Parker.  Sherlock,  Stillingfleet,  the 
Socinians,  and  the  Romanists  can  only  be 
glanced  at  here.  Yet  he  had  the  respect  of 
all  parties,  and,  however  positive  his  doc- 
trine, was  no  friend  of  extremes  in  practice. 
Among  his  eighty  works  not  above  men- 
tioned are  On  the  Holy  Spirit,  1674 ;  Jtuii- 
fication  by  FaUK  1677;  ChrisU^ogia,  1679, 
and  Inquiry  into  Bhangelical  Churches,  1681. 
His  devotional  writings,  as  On  Spiritual' 
Mindednm,  1681,  and  OUyry  of  Christ,  1684- 
91,  still  have  many  admirers.  His  works 
were  edited  by  T.  "Russell  in  20  vols.,  Lon- 
don. 1826;  by  W.  H.  Goold  in  24  vols.. 
1850-55  ;  and  again  by  C.  W.  Quick  in  17 
vols.,  Philadelphia.  18^5-69.  The  best  life  of 
Owen  is  by  W.  Orme.  1820.  F.  M.  B. 

Owen,  Robert,  socialist ;  b.  at  Newtown, 
North  Wales,  169  m.  w.n.w.  of  London, 
March  14,  1771  ;  d.  there,  Nov.  19.  1858. 
His  life  was  devoted  to  benevolent  schemes 
in  the  direction  of  communistic  societies  at 
home  and  abroad,  labor  leaj^es,  etc.;  for 
these  he  worked  with  unquestioned  zeal,  abil- 
itv,  and  devotion,  but  with  no  adequate  visi- 
ble results.  He  disbelieved  in  revelation,  but 
accepted  spiritualism  in  his  later  years  through 
the  influence  of  his  son.  (See  his  autobiog- 
raphy down  to  1820,  London,  vol.  i.,  1857; 
vol.  I.,  A,  1858  [which  is  an  appendix  to  vol. 
1.,  cx)ntaining  a  series  of  reports,  addresses, 
memorials,  and  other  documents  referred  to 
in  vol.  i.;  no  more  has  been  published],  and 
W.  L.  Sargant,  Robert  Owen  and  his  Social 
PhiUmmhy,  London,  1860  ;  F.  A.  Packard. 
Life  of  Robert  Owen,  Philadelphia,  1866,  2d 
ed.,  1866,  and  A.  J.  Booth,  Robert  Oieen,  the 
Founder  of  Socialism  in  England,  London, 
1869.)  F.  M.  B. 

Owen,  Robert  Dale,  LL.D.  (University  of 
Indiana,  1872),  socialist  and  spiritualist,  son 
of  preceding  ;  b.  in  Glasgow.  Nov.  9,  1800  ; 
d.  at  Lake  (ieor^e,  N.  Y.,  June  17.  1877. 
He  came  to  America  with  his  father.  Robert 
Owen,  in  1823,  and  helped  him  to  found  the 
colony  at  New  Harmony.  Ind.  In  1827  he 
was  naturalized.  He  edited  The  Free  In- 
quirer, 1828-32,  for  the  extension  of  the  pater- 
nal views.  He  rendered  many  public  ser- 
vices in  the  legislature,  1835-38  ;*  in  Congress. 
184^-47  ;  as  charge  at  Naples.  1853-^8,  and 
during  the  civil  war.  He  aid  vocated  spiritual  - 
ism  in  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another 
World,  Philadelphia.  1860,  and  The  Debatable 
Land,  New  York,  1872.  (See  his  autobiog- 
raphy. Threading  my  Way,  New  York,  1874.) 

F.  M.  B. 

Owl,  a  night  bird  of  prej,  unfit  for  food 
(peat.  xiv.  16,  17,  Isa.  xxxiv.  11,  Ps.  cii.  6^ 
in  eight  other  cases  where  the  word  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  it  should  be  replaced  by  "^  ostrich," 
as  it  is  in  the  R.  Y.  Five  species  of  owl  are 
found  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  T.  W.  C. 

Ox,  the  male  of  the  beeve  kind  when  grown, 
though  often  used  in  the  general  sense  of 
"kine."    It  was  much  used  for  ploughing 


(Deut.  zxii.  10),  for  drawhig  (Num.  t!I.  8), 
for  threshing  (Deut.  xxv.  4),  for  bosuing  bur- 
dens (1  Chron.  ziL  40),  for  sacrifice  (Qen.  zv. 
9),  for  milk  and  butter  (Isa.  vil.  22),  and  for 
food  (1  Kings  xix.  21).  Sometimes  they  were 
stall-fed  (Hab.  iii.  17),  but  usually  were  pas- 
tured, and  then  roaming  at  large  were  often 
dangerous  (Ps.  zxii.  12).  The  wild  oz  or  bull 
of  Deut.  xiv.  5  and  Isa.  IL  20  (A.  V.)  was 
probably  the  oryx,  a  powerful  creature  of  the 
antelope  kind.  T.  W.  C. 

Ozenden,  Right  Rev.  Aahton,  D.D.  (by 
decree  of  Convocation,  1869),  Chunsh  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  Broome,  near  Canterbury,  Eng- 
land, Sept.  25,  1808 ;  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford ;  ordained  deacon  in  1833  and  priest  in 
1884  ;  lord  bishop  of  Montreal  and  metropoli- 
tan of  Canada,  1869-78  ;  rural  dean  of  Can- 
terbury, 1879-84,  and  since  1879  vicar  of 
Hackington,  near  Canterbury.  Among  his 
numerous  devotional  works,  most  of  whidi 
have  acquired  a  wide  circulation,  mav  be  men- 
tioned vottage  Sermons,  London,  1858  ;  Ths 
Pathway  of  Safety,  1856  :  The  Christian  Life, 
1862.  n.e..  1870  ;  Our  Church  and  its  Services, 
1868  ;  Portraits  fr<m,  the  Bible,  1872,  2  vols.; 
The  Earnest  Churchman,  1878 ;  Shart  Com- 
ments an  the  Gospels  far  Family  Warship,  1886. 


Henry  Nntcombe,  Roman  Cath- 
olic ;  b.  at  Harrow.  England,  Nov.  15,  1829 ; 
was  educated  at  Oxford  and  held  curacies 
from  1854  to  1857,  but  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  latter  year.  Besides 
numerous  review  articles  he  has  published 
Church  Parties,  London,  1857  ;  Catholic  Doe- 
trine  of  the  Atonetnent,  1865.  8d  ed.,  1881 ; 
Catholic  Esehatology  and  Universalism,  1876, 
2d  ed.,  1878 ;  Short  Studies  in  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Biography,  1884  ;  Short  Studies, 
Ethical  and  Religious,  1885. 

Oxford  Tracts.    See  Tractabiakism. 

Ozlee,  John,  b.  at  Gisborough,  England, 
Sept.  25.  1779;  d.  at  Molesworth,  Jan.  80, 
1854 ;  was  rector  of  Scrawton,  Yorkshire, 
1816-26.  and  afterward  of  Molesworth,  Hants, 
from  1886  till  his  death.  He  was  known  as  a 
linguist,  having  mastered,  it  was  said,  no  less 
than  120  languages  and  dialects,  and  wrote 
several  learned  works,  of  which  The  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation, 
London,  1815-^,  is  the  most  important. 

Ozanam  (o-za-non),  Antoine  Fr^dirlc,  b. 
at  Milan,  April  23,  1813  ;  d.  at  Marseilles, 
Sept.  8,  1853  ;  descended  from  an  Arab  fam- 
ily which  for  more  than  a  century  had  been 
settled  in  Provence ;  studied  in  Lyons  and 
Paris,  and  was  in  1841  appointed  professor  of 
foreign  literature  in  the  Sorbonne.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  and  genuine  piety,  and  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  defence  of  religion. 
In  1833  he  founded  the  Society  de  Saint  Yin- 
cent-de>Paul,  for  the.  purpose  of  visiting  the 
Rick  and  the  poor.  But  he  n&ver  took  orders. 
His  powers  were  essentially  literary.  His 
principal  work,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  au 
bieme  Siecle,  1845,  was  translated  into  English 
by  Ashley  C.  Glyn,  London,  1868.  2  vols. 
His  collected  works  appeared  in  Paris,  1862- 
75,  11  vols.  His  life  was  written  by  Kath- 
leen O'Meara,  Edinburgh,  1876. 
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Pacca,  Baxtolomeo,  Cardinal,  b.  at  Bene- 
▼ento,  46  m.  n.e.  of  Naples,  Dec.  15, 1756;  d. 
in  Rome,  April  19,  1844.  He  studied  in 
Naples  and  Rome,  entered  the  service  of  the 
pope,  filled  with  gn^at  success  a  nunciature 
in  Germany  1786-94  and  another  in  Lisbon 
1795-1802,  was  created  a  cardinal  in  1801,  and 
became  papal  minister  of  state  in  1808.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  Zelonti  and  uncom- 
promising in  his  dealings  with  the  Secular 
powers.  His  IliatoHcal  Memoirs  were  trans- 
lated into  Enfclish  by  Sir  George  Head,  Lon- 
don, 1850,  2  vols. 

Paoe,  Richard,  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
Winchester,  Hampshire,  England,  about 
1482;  d.  at  Stepney,  near  Louoont  1532.  He 
was  educated  by  Laugton,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  served  Cardinal  Bainbridge; 
became  prebendary  of  Southwell  1510,  arch- 
deacon of  Dorset  1514,  dean  of  St.  Paul's 
1519,  and  dean  of  Exeter  1522.  Long  em- 
ployed on  foreign  embassies,  he  incurred  , 
the  wrath  of  Wolsey,  was  for  two  years 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  resigned  his 
preferments.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  a  friend  of  More  and  Erasmus.  His 
chief  work  is  De  fructu  qui  ex  doctrina  per- 
cipitur,  Basel,  1517.  F.  M.  B. 

Pachomius,  the  founder  of  mouasticism 
<q.v.),  b.  in  the  Thebais,  Epypt,  about  292, 
d,  on  Tabennae,  on  the  Nile,  348.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  he  was  a  soldier  in  the 
army,  was  converted  there,  and  upon  ob- 
taining his  discharge  first  became  a  nermit, 
and  then  began  the  reformation  of  the  as- 
cetic system  of  his  day  by  the  foundation  of 
a  community  of  monks,  each  living  in  a  cell 
by  himself  or  with  but  two  companions, 
but  meeting  the  other  monks  at  meals  and 
worship,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  an 
abbot.  But  it  appeax*s  probable  that  he  had 
himself  been  a  monk  of  Serapis,  and  that  he 
simply  introduced  into  the  Christian  church 
his  form  of  heathen  religion.  His  rule  soon 
found  acceptance,  and  his  influence  deter- 
mined the  development  of  this  system.  A 
so-called  Re^ula  S.  Pachomii,  containing 
194  articles,  is  found  in  Holstenius:  Codex 
Begularumy  i.  26-36.  F.  H.  F. 

Pachymeres,  Qeorgios,  b.  at  Xicea  about 
1242;  d.  in  Constantinople  after  1310;  held 
several  high  semi-ecclesiastical  offices  under 
the  reigns  of  Michael  Paleologus  and  An- 
droniciis,  and  wrote  the  histoiy  of  his  time 
in  13  books  which  form  a  very  valuable 
source  of  information.  He  was  stronglv 
opposed  to  the  union  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  churches,  advocated  by 
Michael,  and  wrote  several  treatises  on  the 
subject. 

Pacianns,  bishop  of  Barcelona  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  fourth  century,  left  several 
works:  Contra  yovafianns,  De,  Haptistno 
etc.  which  are  found  in  Migne:  Patrol.  Lai. 
XIIL 

PaclfioatloiL  Sdiots  of,  is  the  name  gen- 
nallT  applied  to  those  acts  of  toleration 
Whicn  toe  French  kings  felt  comi^elled  to 


grant  in  order  to  prevent  the  Huguenots 
from  rebelling.  (See  Fsancb,  Ref.  Cuuuch 

IN.) 

Packard,  Frederick  Adolphus,  b.  at 
Marlborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  25,  1794,  d.  in 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  il,  1867,  graduated  at 
Harvard,  studied  law  at  Northampton  and 
practiced  at  Springfield,  1817-29,  but  re- 
moved in  the  latter  year  to  Philadelphia 
and  devoted  himself  tor  nearly  forty  years 
to  the  service  of  theAmerican  Sunday-School 
Union,  editing  more  than  2000  publications. 
He  wrote  himself  or  compiled  about  40, 
among  which  were  The  Union  Bible  Diction- 
ary, 18:37,  and  The  Teacher  Taught,  1839,  re- 
printed in  London  under  the  title:  The  Sun- 
day-mchool  Teacher's  Handbook. 

Pa'-dan  A'-ram,  {plain  of  Aram  or  Syria), 
the  country  whence  the  wife  of  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxiv.  10)  and  the  wives  of  Jacob  (xxxi.  17, 
18)  were  obtained.  It  is  usually  identified 
with  Mesopotamia,  the  region  between 
the  2  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  de- 
notes specially  the  plain  in  distinction  from 
the  mountains  on  the  North  (Num.  xxiii.  7). 

T.  W.  C. 

Padua,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  20  m. 
w.  of  Venice,  with  about  70,000  inhabitants. 
Its  universitv  was  founded  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury and  had,  for  centuries,  the  largest  and 
liest  schools  of  law  and  medicine  in  Europe, 
numbering  12,000  students.  Its  theological 
faculty  was  established  in  the  14th  century 
and  has  a  place  in  the  histoi*y  of  theology 
and  ]>liilosophv,  not  because  it  produced 
any  original  iaeas.  but  because  it  formed 
the  last  refuge  of  mediteval  scholasticism  or 
more  especially  that  form  of  it,  known  as 
Averroism.  Long  time  after  the  ideas  and 
method  of  the  Arab  philosopher  had  been 
condemned  and  forgotten  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they  still  lingered  on  at  Padua  until 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  (See  E. 
Kenan,  Averro'es  et  Vaverro'isme,  Paris,  1867, 
3d  ed.,  1869.) 

Peedobaptism,  {baptigm  of  children),  the 
name  given  to  the  custom  of  those  Chris- 
tians who  administer  the  ordinance  to 
infants,    (See  Baptism,  p.  72.)    T.  W.  C. 

Paganism,  a  name  derived  from  the  Latin 
pagnnus,  a  designation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  ipagus),  in  distinction  from 
those  of  the  towns.  As  the  latter  were  the 
earliest  to  embrace  Christianity,  so  the 
former  retaining  the  old  idolatry,  gave  their 
name  to  the  superstition.  The  first  occur- 
rence of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  in  an  edict 
of  Valentinian.  a.d.  368.  Long  after  this 
time,  paganism  continued  to  be  a  power  in 
the  state,  especially  in  the  West.  Honorius 
forbade  pagan  worship  in  399,  and  after- 
wards ordered  the  destruction  of  idols  and 
altars,  but  Theodoric  the  Great  on  a  visit  to 
Rome  in  600,  found  it  needful  to  threaten 
death  to  all  who  sacrificed  to  idols.  Yet  in 
the  centuries  that  followed  traces  of  the 
old  misbelief  were  to  be  found.    T.  W.  C. 

Page,  Harlan,  b.  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  July 
28,  1791,  d.  in  New  York,  Sept.  23,  mU, 
was  for  a  number  of  years,  the  agent  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  and  very  ardent 
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and  very  successful  in  all  kinds  of  Christian 
work.  (See  his  Memoir  hy  W.  A.  Hallock, 
puhlished  by  the  Am.  Tract  Soc.,  New  York, 
1835.) 

Pagl,  Antoine.  b.  at  Rogues,  southeastern 
France,  1624;  d.  at  Aix.  1600;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  tne  Cordeliers,  and 
published  Critiea  histarieo-chronoloyica  in 
AnncUea  Baronii,  Paris,  1689-1705,  4  vols, 
fol.,  containing  many  important  coirections 
both  of  dates  and  facts. 

Pagoda,  The,  a  pyramid  whose  base  is 
two-thirds  of  its  height,  is  the  tvpical  form 
of  sacred  architecture  among  the  Hindus. 
In  a  loose  way  the  word  is  also  applied  to 
the  Chinese  temples  and  towers.  But  the 
true  pagoda  is  not  found  outside  of  the 
East  Indies. 

Paine,  Robert,  D.D.  (Wesleyan,  1842), 
Methodist  Bishop;  b.  in  Person  Co.,  N.  C, 
Nov.  12,  1709;  d.  at  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  Oct. 
19, 1882.  He  was  removed  in  1814  to  Gilci 
Co.,  Tenn.,  and  be^n  to  preach  1817. 
1830-46  he  was  president  of  La  Grange 
College,  Ala.  A  member  of  the  General 
Conference  from  1824,  he  bore  a  leading 
part  in  the  division  of  the  M.  £.  Church, 
and  the  organization  of  the  Southern 
branch,  1844-5.  and  was  elected  bishop  in 
1846.  His  chief  work  is  Tfie  Life  and  Times 
of  Bishop  McKendreCf  Nashville,  ia59,  2 
vols.  F.  M.  B. 

Paine,  Thomas,  deist;  b.  at  Thetford, 
Norfolk,  80  m.  n.e.  of  Loudon,  Jan.  29, 
1737;  d.  in  New  York,  June  8,  1809.  The 
son  of  a  Quaker  stay-maker,  he  left  school 
at  thirteen,  worked  at  his  father's  trade, 
and  was  for  ten  years  an  exciseman.  De- 
siring a  more  promising  field  for  his  i*adical 
activities,  he  came  to  America  in  1774  with 
lettei*s  from  Franklin,  and  edited  for  a 
while  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  His 
Common  Sennej  published  Jan.  1,  1776,  had 
great  effect  in  stirring  up  resistance  to  op- 
pression. The  Crisis,  which  followed  in  De- 
cember was  written  by  the  camp-fire,  and 
began,  **  These  are  the  times  that  try  men's 
souls."  Thus  brought  into  prominence,  he 
became  secretary  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittee on  Foreign  affaira,  1777-79,  and  then 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly.  His  emi- 
nent public  services  were  acknowledged  by 
grants  from  Congress  and  New  York  state. 
Returning  to  Europe  in  1787,  he  wrote  The 
Rights  of  Man,  1791-2,  which  caused  his 
outlawry  in  England,  and  his  election  to 
the  Convention  in  France.  Here  his  honor- 
able moderation  won  the  enmitjr  of  Robes- 
Eierre,  who  marked  him  for  a  victim.  He 
anded  the  first  part  of  his  Af/e  of  Reason 
to  Joel  Barlow  while  on  his  way  to  prison 
(1794),  and  wrote  the  second  part  in  the 
Luxembourg.  This  work,  with  its  coarse 
attacks  on  what  most  Anglo-Saxons  held 
sacred,  gi'eatly  injured  his  fame;  in  later 
years  the  earnest  friend  of  liberty  has  been 
almost  forgotten  in  the  loud  assailant  of 
revealed  religion.  Ignorant  and  preju- 
diced, his  arguments  aroused  the  contempt 
of  cultivated  skeptics,  but  still  have  power 
with  the  illiterate.  Paine  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1802,  was  warmly  reoeived 


by  Je£Pei*son,  but  in  a  different  spirit  by 
the  Federalists,  and  spent  his  remaining' 
years  chiefiy  on  his  farm  at  New  Rochelle, 
whence  his  supposed  remains  were  taken  to 
Enffland,  by  Cobbett  in  1819.  His  character 
and  manners,  especially  in  old  age,  were 
unattractive,  though  some  of  the  storiea 
about  him  were  probably  unti-ue.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  G.  Chalmers  ("F. 
Oldys")  London,  1791:  W.  Cobbett,  1796; 
J.  Cheetham,  New  York,  1809;  T.  C.  Rick- 
man,  London,  1814;  W.  T.  Sherwin,  1819-, 
J.  S.  Harford,  Bristol,  1820;  G.  Vale,  New 
York,  1841 ;  and  C.  Blanchard,  1860.  Several 
of  these  lives,  like  the  raprint  of  his  worka 
in  1856,  1860,  etc.,  are  mainly  in  the  infidel 
interest  F.  M.  B. 

Pijon,  Olaude,  b.  at  Romorantin,  25  m. 
s.e.  of  Blois,  France,  1626;  d.  at  Carr^, 
near  Orleans,  Sept.  27,  1685;  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Saumur,  and  was  for  several  years 
Srof  essor  there,  and  afterwards  pastor  of  the 
:ef  ormed  congregation  in  Orleans.  He  held 
peculiar  views  of  conversion  and  grace, 
denying  the  existence  of  any  purely  sub- 
jective element  in  conversion  and  any  di* 
rect  intci*ference  of  providence  in  grace. 
He  never  gave  a  literaiy  exposition  of  hia 
ideas,  but  confined  himself  to  propagating 
them  in  the  pulpit.  They  found  many  ad-^ 
herents,  however,  and  caused  considerable 
commotion  until  they  were  condemned  by  a 
provincial  synod. 

Palace  in  the  Old  Testament  denotea 
sometimes  all  the  buildings,  courts  and  gar- 
dens enclosed  by  the  outer  wall  of  a  royal 
residence  ( Dan.  i.  4,  1  Ki.  vii.  1-12),  at 
others  the  fortress  or  citadel  (1  Ki.  xvi.  18). 
In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  applied 
to  the  residence  of  any  man  of  weaitli  or 
prominence  (Matt.  xxvi.  3,  Luke  xi.  21). 
For  its  meaning  in  Phil.  i.  13.  see  Prarto> 
RIUM.  T.  W.  C. 

Palafoz  de  Mendosa,  Juan  de,  b.  1600;  d. 
1659;  was  appointed  bishop  of  Puebla, 
Mexico,  in  1639,  and  of  Osma,  Spain,  1658. 
He  wished  to  introduce  another  policy  in 
the  treatment  of  the  natives  of  Spanish 
America,  but  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
the  Jesuits  and  recalled.  His  works,  of 
which  a  collected  edition  appeared  in  Mad- 
rid,  1762,  15  vols.,  contain  uesides  several 
expositions  relating  to  the  above  questions, 
a  history  of  the  conquest  of  China  by  the 
Tartars,  and  some  mystical  treatises.  Hia 
life  was  written  by  Gonzales  de  R^sende» 
Madrid,  1666,  and  translated  into  French, 
Paris,  1G90. 

Palamas,  Oregorios,  was  educated  at  the 
Byzantine  court,  and  became  the  favorite  of 
John  Cantacuzenos,  but  retired  as  monk  to 
Mount  Athos.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  not  known,  but  in  1849  the  em> 
peror  made  him  archbishop  of  Thessalonia. 
The  city,  however,  closed  its  gates  a^inst 
him  and  he  afterwards  lived  in  seclusion  in 
the  island  of  Lemnos.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  Hesychasts,  which  see,  p.  367.  Of  hia 
many  works  some  have  oeen  printed: 
Prosopopeia  in  BibL  Pair.  Lugd.  26;  two 
treatises  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  Loa-> 
don,  1624,  etc. 
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Palttfti  %  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  is 
the  name  of  a  number  of  decretals  and  ordi- 
nances which  have  been  added  to  Gratian's 
Decretum  and  incorporated  with  the  Car- 
pus Juris,  but  which  have  never  attained 
full  canonical  authority. 

Paleazio,  Aonlo,  b.  at  Yeroli,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Rome,  1500;  burnt  at  the  stake  in 
RomCi  July  3,  1570;  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  liumanists  of  his  time,  and  a  cel- 
ebrated preacher  at  Siena,  where  in  1542  he 
published  his  Delia  pienezza,  sufficienza  e 
sati^actione  della  passione  di  Christo.  He 
was  immediately  summoned  before  the  In- 
quisition, but  defended  himself  so  ably  that 
he  was  acquitted.  Feeling  unsafe,  however, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  he  moyed 
first  to  Lucia  and  then  to  Milan.  But  there 
his  fate  overtook  him.  He  was  accused  a 
second  time  for  heresy,  sent  to  Rome,  and 
convicted.  His  Actio  in  Pontijlces  Romanos 
was  preached  in  Leipzig,  1606;  his  collected 
works  at  Lyons,  1552,  Bremen,  1619,  Am- 
sterdam, 1696,  and  Jena,  1728.  (See  his  Life 
and  Times  by  Mrs.  Young,  London,  1860,  2 
vols.) 

Palestine.  If  laid  down  on  the  map  of 
America  Palestine  would  extend  in  lat 
from  the  n.  boundary  of  Florida  to 
Augusta,  6a.,  that  is  from  31"^  to  33^30". 
This  is  reckoning  from  a  point  som^  dis- 
tance s.  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  n.  as 
Damascus.  Its  longitude,  reckoning  from 
Gaza  to  a  point  a  little  e.  of  the  Hauran 
Mountains,  covers  but  2^  30^.  The  lat. 
of  Jerusalem  is  a  little  less  than  that  of 
Savannah,  Ga,  The  territory  of  Palestine 
comprises  not  far  from  13,000  so.  m.  This 
small  counti*y  has  affected  the  destinies  of 
the  world  as  no  other  country  has,  and  to- 
day 400,000,000  of  our  race  look  to  it  as  the 
fatherland  of  their  religion.  Its  peculiar 
history  is  closely  connected  with  its  physic 
cat  structure,  and  for  the  Biblical  student 
the  origin  of  its  strange  mountains  and  val- 
leys must  always  have  a  special  interest. 

Its  formation,  which  is  chiefly  limestone, 
sandstone  and  basalt,  belongs  to  a  very  late 
period,  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  ap* 
proaching  and  possibly  reaching  historical 
times.  The  Sinai  roclcs  are  older,  and  are 
not  included  in  this  statement  respecting 
Palestine.  In  the  cretaceous  period  all  of 
Western  Asia,  Southern  and  Western  Europe 
and  Northern  Africa  was  a  vast  ocean,  and  it 
was  then  that  the  limestone  beds  of  Pales- 
tine were  formed.  Later,  in  the  middle 
tertiary  period,  these  great  beds  were  bent 
into  ridges  running  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  leaving  the  great  depression 
known  as  Ccele-Syria,  the  Jordsn  vsdley  and 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba  between  them.  The  re- 
sult of  this  great  change  of  level  was,  in 
general,  the  present  outline  of  the  country 
although  other  important  changes  were  to 
take  place  before  Palestine  should  reach 
this  condition.  In  the  latest  tertiary  age, 
contemporaneously  with  the  latter  part  of 
the  glacial  period,  there  was  a  lowering  of 
the  northern  continents  in  which  Palestine 
shared.  All  the  coast  was  sunk  or  sub- 
merged, and  the  Dead  Sea  was,  at  least,  200 
m.  in  length.    This  is  proved  by  the  many 


lines  of  sea  deposit  in  the  Jordan  vallej 
which  various  observers  have  brought  to 
light  It  is  probable  that  the  climate  was 
then  cool  and  agreeable,  and  that  north- 
em  forms  of  animals  and  planto  were  found 
in  Palestine,  and  possibly  glaciers  rested  on 
Lebanon  and  Hermon.  Later,  at  the  close 
of  the  pleistocene  period  that  following  the 
tertiary,— this  order  was  reversed.  Tnere 
was  a  subsidence  of  the  water  so  that  Cy- 
prus was  a  part  of  the  main  land.  What 
had  been  the  Bay  of  Lower  Egypt,  now  the 
Delta,  became  a  desert,  and  among  other 
changes  the  Dead  Sea  was  shrunk  to  its 
present  dimensions.  During  this  age,  called 
the  second  continentel,  the  mammotii  rhi- 
noceros and  bison  made  their  home  on  the 
plains  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  man 
found  his  way  into  the  Lebanon,  and,  per- 
haps, into  other  parte  of  the  country.  The 
land  connection  between  Asia  and  Africa 
was  much  closer  than  at  present    African 

Slante  and  animals  passed  freely  into  Syria, 
^n  the  other  hand,  this  fact  caused  a  per- 
manent and  final  separation  between  the 
marine  animals  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
those  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  This 
difference  on  two  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  has  been  noticed  many  times  by  ob- 
servers, and  in  no  other  way  can  it  be  rea- 
sonably explained. 

The  conditions  now  described  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  submergence  corre- 
sponding to  tne  historical  deluge,  when  for 
a  short  time  only,  the  whole  of  Palestine 
was  under  water.  When  it  re-appeared  the 
general  outline  was  the  same  as  before,  but 
the  coast  was  reduced  to  ito  present  narrow 
limite.  Simultaneonsly  with  some  of  tiiese 
changes  volcanic  outbursto  were  going  on 
east  of  the  Jordan  Valley.  As  the  lava 
reste  upon  the  other  formations  of  tibe 
country  ite  flow  must  have  occurred  in  the 
later  tertiary  age.  Some  of  the  many  now 
extinct  volcanoes  in  that  region, — ^the  writer 
of  this  article  has  counted  there  upwards  of 
twenty, — ^may  have  been  in  active  opera- 
tion after  man  had  entered  the  country. 
The  numerous  hot  springs  in  the  Jordan 
Valley  show  that  internal  fires  still  exist 

Antediluvians  found  Palestine  a  well- 
watered  country,  ite  hills  and  plains  covered 
with  foreste  wnich  abounded  with  wild 
animals,  while  the  rich  Jordan  Valley 
Srielded  tropical  fruits.  Owing  to  the  sub- 
mergence referred  to  much  of  the  plain 
country  occupied  by  them  would  now  be 
under  the  sea.  and  hence  evidences  of  them 
would  there  be  o  literated ;  but  in  ite  mul- 
titude of  mounteinous  caves  researches 
may  yet  discover  important  traces  of  their 
existence.  Beinf^  thus  admirably  fitted  for 
occupancy  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  been,  in  that  age,  a  well-peopled 
land. — After  the  deluge  men  made  their  way 
hitlier  from  the  east  and  they  may  have 
been  attracted  by  traditions  of  ite  former 
fertility  and  beauty. 

From  these  changes,  thus  rapidly  enumer«- 
ated,  there  resulted  a  country  whose  sur- 
face is  unique;  snowy  mounteins,  tropical 
vallevs,  rich  sea  coast  and  plains,  and  bar- 
ren desert.  Such  a  variety  of  surface  and 
climate  within  such  narrow  limite  doea  not 
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exiBt  elsewhere  on  the  globe.  If*  not 
actually  desif^ned  for  the  manifold  phases 
of  human  life  found  thei-e  in  historical 
times  it  certainly  was  wonderfully  adapted 
to  them  and  hence  was  fitted  beyond  any 
other  country  to  be  the  scene  where  God's 
plans  respecting  our  race  should  be  success- 
fully carried  out. — This  fact  could  be  fully 
illustrated  by  a  study  of  the  different  races 
which  have  occupied  this  limited  territory 
since  the  beginning  of  history. 

TAe  clivMie  of  Palestine  is  interesting  and 
an  acquaintance  with  it  illustrates  a  multi- 
tude of  scripture  passages  where  it  is  men- 
tioned. Allowing  for  certain  changes  due 
to  the  destruction  of  forests  and  to  cen- 
turies of  neglect,  the  climate  con-esponds  in 
general  to  what  it  was  in  bible  times. 
Rain,  great  heat,  occasional  snow,  the  east 
wind,  the  smiting  of  the  sun,  and  other 
hints  common  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  familiar  facts  in  that  country 
now. 

Along  the  Mediterranean  coast  the 
average  temperature  is  75°;  the  winter 
season  is  here  always  delightful,  lu  the 
Jordan  Valley  the  extremes  of  temperature 
are  77^  and  130°,  the  winter  being  hot,  and 
during  some  portions  of  the  summer  the 
heat  is  so  intense  that  not  even  a  native  can 
move  about  without  great  risk. — The 
mountains  of  Moab  ana  Gilead  and  the 
table  land  of  Bashan  form  the  coldest  sec- 
tion.— At  Jerusalem,  which  will  illustrate 
nearly  all  the  mountain  range  of  Western 
Palestine,  the  avera^^e  temperature  is  62°. 
The  coldest  weather  is  alwa^rs  in  February 
when  the  mean  temperature  is  47°.  August 
is  the  hottest  month,  the  mean  temperature 
being  76°,  but  in  May,  June,  July,  August, 
and  even  September  the  thermometer  fre- 
quently indicates  a  temperature  of  98°  to 
103°.  Ice  seldom  forms,  but  very  slight 
frosts  are  experienced  almost  every  winter. 

The  **  latter  rains,"  which  are  expected 
about  the  first  of  April,  are  very  gentle 
showers;  after  that  tne  dry  season  sets  in 
and  continues  until  November,  although 
light  showers  have  been  known  to  fall  in 
May  and  October.  During  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years  from  1860  to  1882  when 
these  observations  were  recorded,  the  num- 
ber of  days  on  which  rain  fell  varied  from 
thirty-seven  to  seventy-one.  The  most  rain 
falls  in  December,  January,  €uid  February. 
Rains  are  seldom  of  long  duration  and  are 
always  followed  by  a  period  of  delightful 
weather,  when  the  air  is  clear  and  mild. 
The  smallest  amount  of  rain  which  fell  in 
any  one  season  was  twelve  inches,  the 
largest  forty-two  inches,  the  average  being 
twenty-two  inches.  In  fourteen  years  of 
this  period  snow  fell;  but  whenever  it  falls, 
whether  light  or  deep,  it  soon  disappears. 

In  the  dry  season,  for  considerable 
periods,  no  dew  falls  and  everything  be- 
comes parched  and  the  air  is  hiled  with 
dust;  oew,  when  it  falls  copiously,  is  a  great 
blessing  to  the  country.  In  the  years  men- 
tioned the  average  yearly  number  of  cloud- 
less  days  was  one  nundred  and  forty,  and 
during  this  entire  period  twelve  earth- 
quakes were  recorded. 

The  wind  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 


Bible,  is  Illustrated  by  modem  experience; 
— tlie  north  winds  are  cold,  the  south 
warm,  the  west  moist,  and  the  east  are  dry. 
The  most  trying  wind  is  the  sirocco,  often 
so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible,  but  the  air 
is  then  extremely  dry,  is  destitute  of  ozone, 
the  temperature  is  high,  and  the  effect  on 
the  system  is  terribly  depressing.  Vegeta- 
tion withers,  books  and  papers  dry  and 
become  brittle,  furniture  shrinks  and 
cracks,  birds,  animals,  and  men  suffer 
sometimes  intensely.  Occasionally  the  air 
is  filled  with  dust  or  fine  sand,  and  is  like  a 
blast  from  a  heated  oven.  On  the  contrary 
a  sirocco  in  winter  when  the  wind  comes 
from  a  few  degrees  north  of  east,  may  be  so 
cold  as  to  kill  those  who  are  exposea  to  it 
if  not  protected  by  suitable  clothing. 

To  these  biief  but  reliable  data  should 
be  added  the  fact  that  the  price  of  wheat, — 
an  article  constituting  two-thirds  of  the 
living  of  the  people  of  that  land,— depends 
upon  the  amount  of  rainfall.  A  small 
amount,  say  less  than  18  inches  where  25 
inches  are  considered  necessaiy  to  secure  a 
good  crop,  means  hardship  and  frequently 
suffering,  not  merely  for  the  poor,  but  for 
tlie  inhabitants  in  general. 

During  the  rainy  season,  water  is  every- 
where abundant,  but  it  becomes  vei*y  scarce 
in  sumraei*.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
inhabitants  have  provided  themselves  witli 
cisterns  and  reservoirs  which  should  con- 
tain an  ample  supply  of  water  during  the 
long,  dry  season.  Many  of  these  are  still  in 
use,  and  the  remains  of  hundreds  of  them 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  laud.  Of  the 
reservoirs  the  Pools  of  Solomon  in  a  valley 
a  short  distance  south  of  Bethlehem,  are 
the  most  famous.  They  are  3  in  number, 
150  feet  apart,  and  at  different  levels  so 
that  the  second  is  2U  feet  below  the  fii-st, 
and  the  third  20  feet  below  the  second. 
The  first  is  380  feet  long,  230  feet  wide,  and 
25  feet  deep:  the  second  is  420  feet  lon^, 
200  feet  wide,  and  38  feet  deep:  the  third  is 
580  feet  long,  180  feet  wide,  and  48  feet 
deep.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Pools  of 
Gihon  at  Jeiiisalem,  the  Great  Pool  of 
Hebron,  the  vast  reservoirs  at  Bostra,  e. 
of  the  Jordan,  and  those  in  a  score  of  other 
places  may  be  referred  to  as  illustrations. 
The  mountainous  regions  have  no  living 
sti*eams,  but  there  are  many  springs  and 
within  a  radius  of  20  m.  of  Jerusalem  it 
is  estimated  that  as  many  as  40  exist,  but 
these  are  small  and  furnish  only  a  limited 
supply.  In  former  prosperous  times  aque- 
ducts were  quite  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  those  leading  from  tlie  Pools 
of  Solomon,  those  in  the  «Jordan  Valley  and 
along  the  Jabbok,  the  complete  system 
about  Jericlio,  and  some  notable  ones  30  to 
40  ra.  in  length  e.  of  the  Jordan,  being 
among  the  most  extensive. — ^The  country^ 
has  2  sweet  water  lakes,  Merom  and  Ti- 
berias, through  both  of  which  the  Jordan 
passes. — In  this  connection  the  wells  of  the 
country  should  be  mentioned;  Job's  well 
at  Jerusalem,  Jacob's,  at  Shechem,  and 
those  at  Beersheba  being  well  known;  there 
are  many  on  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  some  of 
them  being  of  great  depth.  South  of  Jaffa 
the  Rubin;  n.  of  Jaffa,  the  Aujeh,  at  Cass- 
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area,  the  Zerka,  and  n.  of  Carmel,  the 
Kishon  and  the  Belus,  are  the  principal 
living  streams  alone  the  coast.  East  of  the 
Jordan  the  Amon  nows  into  the  Dead  Sea; 
the  Zerka  or  Jabbok  flows  into  the  Jordan 
about  midway  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  near  the  latter  is  the 
largest  tributary  of  the  Jordan,  the  Mena- 
direh,  the  Hieromax  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Joi'dan  lies  so  low  that  it  can  be  used  only 
for  its  own  valley,  but  every  acre  of  its  1000 
square  miles  could  be  irrigated  from  this 
source. 

Palestine  has  always  enjoyed  a  wonderful 
reputation  for  its  productions,  and  the  va- 
riety of  its  grains,  seeds,  fruits,  vegetables, 
plants,  flowers  and  trees,  is  still  great,  not- 
withstanding the  neglected  condition  of  the 
country.  Wheat,  barley,  tares,  oriental 
maize,  pulse,  sesame,  peas,  lentils,  the 
native  and  the  Egyptian  bean,  onions,  leeks, 
garlic,  two  kinds  of  cucumbers,  radishes, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  beets,  turnips,  car- 
rots, tomatoes,  vegetable  marrow,  egg- 
plant, artichokes,  caper-pods,  gourds,  and 
several  kinds  of  melons,  anise,  fennel, 
mustard,  cummin,  coriander,  licorice, 
mint,  saffron,  rose  leaves,  henna,  and  man- 
drakes; lettuce  and  other  salads;  figs, 
olives,  grapes,  mulberries,  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  pomegrantes,  almonds,  apricots, 
quinces,  dates,  fig-cactus,  walnuts,  pistach- 
ios, and  sycamore  fruit;  silk,  cotton,  flax, 
sugar  Ciine,  alkali  plant,  sumach,  madder 
root,  colocynth  and  tobacco.  .  Among  trees 
besides  those  mentioned  we  find  the  cedar, 
cypress,  several  species  of  oak,  terebinth, 
bialsam,  castor  oil  tree,  carob,  plane  tree, 
poplar,  pine,  juniper,  tamarisK,  willow, 
oleander,  hawthorn,  acacia  or  sliittim  tree, 
the  "dom"  tree,  stacte,  the  "osher"  or 
Sodom  apple  tree,  also  thyme  and  papyrus. 
Nearly  3000  flowering  plants  have  been 
noted  and  classified,  and  the  number  is 
being  increased  every  year  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  careful  observers.  In  the  spring 
the  land  is  literally  carpeted  with  flowers, 
and  among  these  the  scarlet  anemone, 
ranunculus,  and  poppy  succeed  each  other 
and  grow  in  such  profusion  that  for  weeks 
the  plains  and  hulsides  are  colored  with 
them. 

The  foregoing  list,  though  incomplete, 
will  show  that  the  soil  of  Palestine  pos- 
sesses remarkable  vitality.  Wheat,  barley 
and  durra  yield  abundantly  and  from  their 
export  the  country  derives  a  large  revenue. 
Quantities  of  dye-stuffs,  dried  fruits,  raisins, 
nuts  and  oranges  are  shipped  to  European 
ports.  Olives  afford  a  staple  article  of  food 
for  the  natives,  and  the  production  of  oil  is 
always  a  profitable  industry.  Cotton  has 
been  cultivated  since  an  early  period  in 
Hebrew  history,  and  that  land  could  boast 
of  sugar  plantations  centuries  before  Amer- 
ica was  discovered.  Apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries, and  some  other  small  fruits,  as  the 
various  kinds  of  berries  which  are  so  abun- 
dant in  America,  do  not  flourish  in  Pales- 
tine. Thyme,  with  its  fragrant  blossoms, 
covers  the  hills,  and  these  snrubs  are  alive 
with  multitudes  of  bees.  The  willow,  tam- 
arisk, poplar,  and  oleander  are  found  by 
the  water  courses;   oaks,  terebinths,  and 


pines  are  in  the  mountains,  sycamores  on 
the  plains,  acacia  and  balsam  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  and  the  iuniper,  which  delights  tb9 
eye  by  its  myriads  of  delicate  and  fragrant- 
flowers  is  found  in^e  desert  and  in  many^ 
parts  of  the  hill  country  e.  of  the  Jordan. 

Among  the  resources  of  Palestine  its' 
mineral  deposits  deserve  special  notice,  for 
they  are  destined  some  day  to  contribute^ 
largely  to  its  prosperity.  The  writer  ha» 
made  personal  examinations  in  the  parts 
about  the  Dead  Sea,  and  finds  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  vast  quantities  of  petro- 
leum. The  bitumen  or  asphalt  of  that 
region  could  also  be  made  a  profitable 
article  of  export.  In  Christ's  time  it  was 
obtained  here  in  large  amounts  and  sent  to 
^Rypt;,  where  it  was  used  in  embalming 
booies.  It  appears  to  collect  under  the 
water  and  afterwards  is  broken  off  and 
floats  on  the  surface,  or  is  cast  upon  the 
shore.  At  the  head-waters  of  the  Jordan, 
150  m.  distant,  there  are  other  bitumen  pits 
which  within  recent  vears  have  been  suc- 
cessfully worked.  At  present  this  article 
is  a  government  monopolv,  and  if  natives 
are  found  ^thering  it  they  are  severely 
punished.  The  same  is  true  of  salt,  hence 
very  little  is  gathered.  Untold  amounts 
exist  in  solution  in  the  Dead  Sea.  and 
Jebel  Usdum  at  its  s.w.  comer  is  really  a 
mountain  of  rock  salt,  600  ft.  high,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  thick,  and  6  m.  long.  In 
some  parts  great  masses  of  the  deposit  are 
exposed  which  are  clear  as  crystal  and 
glisten  in  the  sunlight.  Bituminous  lime- 
stone is  abundant  in  the  mountains  w.  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  When  broken  or  scratched 
it  emits  a  strong  odor  but  does  not  contain 
asphalt  enough  to  burn.  Fossils  are  found 
in  it.  This  stone  takes  a  beautiful  polish 
and  in  many  of  the  older  houses  of  the 
country  it  was  extensivelv  used  for  orna- 
mental work  in  walls  ana  floors.  East  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  elsewhere,  especially  in 
the  Lebanon  Mountains,  are  immense  beds 
of  iron  ore,  and  some  specimens  which  the 
writer  has  had  examined,  yield  but  11  per 
cent,  of  impurities.  Lead  and  copper  are 
also  found,  and  coal  exists  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  surface  coal,  lignite,  is  not 
considered  a  fair  representative  of  the 
Quality  which  experts  claim  exists  in  abun- 
aance  at  a  sufficient  depth  below  the 
surface.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are 
extensive  sulphur  deposits  along  the  lower 
Jordan  and  about  the  Dead  Sea,  and  still 
other  minerals  may  be  brought  to  light  in 
these  old  but  as  yet  little  known  hills. 
Honey  is  needed  to  develop  these  resources 
and  foreign  capital  stands  ready  to  enter 
the  country  for  that  purpose,  but  the  gov- 
ernment has  thus  far  put  an  effectual  bar- 
rier in  tfie  way  of  all  projects  looking  in 
that  direction. 

The  ordinary  observer  flnds  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  fertil- 
ity of  Palestine  with  its  present  barren  con- 
dition, but  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
character  of  the  soil  are  convinced  that  the 
biblical  statements  are  correct.  Even  in 
sections  that  would  now  be  declared  to  be 
desert  we  find  evidences,  such  as  terraces, 
wine  vats,  and  other  facts,  of  former  exten- 
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isive  vine  culture.  The  limestone  of  the 
-mountains  is  not  a  solid  mass  like  the  granite 
of  Ne>7  England  hills,  but  it  exists  in  lavers 
broken  into  regular  blocks,  appearing  wnere 
exposed  like  artificial  j^alfs.  The  seams 
are  not  close  but  hold  moisture  and  earth, 
where  roots  grow  readily,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  hills  of  Palestine  could  be  clothed 
with  forests.  Elsewhere  the  rock  is  not  so 
firm,  and  when  worked  over  with  the  pick 
and  formed  into  terraces,  wheat,  barley, 
vines,  fig  and  olive  trees  flourish  in  it. 

The  natives  never  use  fertilizers  on  the 
soil;  whatever  is  produced  grows  without 
artificial  help  of  that  kind.  Manure  when 
not  left  in  the  streets  is  piled  up  about  the 
villages,  the  pile  sometimes  being  higher 
than  any  house-top.  During  the  di*y  season 
it  may  be  set  on  fire  and  bum  for  weeks 
wi^out  the  bulk  being  very  much  dimin- 
ished. The  great  caves  of  the  countrv  have 
for  fifteen  centuries  been  the  stables  for 
herds  of  cattle  and  millions  of  sheep,  goats, 
and  donkeys,  and  they  contain  an  sumost 
inexhaustible  supplv  of  fertilizing  material 
which  will  one  dajr  be  of  service. — In  Pales- 
tine water  is  the  life  of  the  land.  Where  it 
is  applied  vegetation  starts  up  and  grows 
with  surprising  vigor.  In  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley the  writer  nas  been  through  vast  fields 
of  mustard  that  was  as  high  as  his  shoul- 
ders when  he  was  on  horseback.  Thistles 
grow  equally  rank  and  high,  but  they  can- 
not be  penetrated  and  one  must  make  a 
long  detour  to  get  around  a  field  of  them. 
These  facts  illustrate  the  unusual  fertility 
of  the  soil  where  water  is  applied  to  it. 

In  view  of  its  natural  fertility  and  resources 
the  exports  from  Palestine  are  few,  and  the 
income  thus  derived  is  small  compared  with 
what  it  might  be.  In  1882  there  was 
shipped  from  Java  alone  $460,000  worth  of 
soap,  and  in  1883,  $560,000  worth.  Wheat 
and  barley  for  the  same  year,  1883,  $300,000; 
sesame  seed  $275,000;  oranges  $200,000; 
olive  oil  $270,000;  and  other  articles  swell- 
ing the  amount  from  that  port  to  about 
$2,000,000.  This  is  not  far  from  the  annual 
amount.  The  chief  point  for  the  export  of 
wheat  is  Acre,  because  it  is  more  accessible 
for  the  long  camel  trains  which  bring  the 
wheat  from  the  real  granary  of  the  land, 
the  Jordan  Valley  and  plains  of  Bashan. — 
Any  figures  of  exports  to  be  properly  esti- 
mated, must  be  compared  with  the  neg- 
lected condition  of  the  country  and  the 
great  poverty  of  the  inhabitants. 

Among  special  subjects  connected  with 
Palestine  tnat  have  received  careful  atten- 
tion during  the  past  two  decades,  are  natv^ 
ral  history  and  botany.  To  the  latter  brief 
reference  was  made  under  the  head  of 
'*  productions."  Both  departments  furnish 
numerous  biblical  illustrations. '  Some  of 
the  birds  and  animals  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  have  not  yet  been  identified  and  a  few 
are  extinct,  as  the  ostrich,  wild  ass,  tiie 
lion,  and  this  is  practicallv  true  of  the  bear 
and  the  leopard.  Upwards  of  350  kinds  of 
birds  have  been  noted  as  belonging  to  Pal- 
estine and  not  far  from  one  hunared  ani- 
mals, including  domestic  and  those  that  are 
extinct.  Insects  and  reptiles  are  abundant, 
flies  torment  men  and  oeasts,  locusts,  ser- 


pents and  scorpions,  are  the  dread  of  the 
natives  now  as  in  olden  times.  Birds  of 
prey  are  numerous  and  hover  about  vil- 
lages and  Arab  encampments  in  search  of 
food.  The  following  summary  will  show 
the  variety  of  such  birds,  the  figures  denot- 
ing the  number  of  different  species: — ^buz- 
zards 4,  eagles  8,  harriers  4,  hawks  and 
hobbeys  5,  kites  and  kestrels  6.  ravens,  rooks, 
and  crows  5,  vultures  4,  falcons  4,  other 
kinds  4,  total  44.  Palestine  has  but  few 
song  birds  and  those  of  beautiful  plumage 
are  not  abundant.  The  roller,  bee-eater, 
and  egret,  the  herons,  the  roseate  pelican, 
and  flamingo,  the  purple  ibis,  and  the  king- 
fishera,  the  cream  colored  courser  and  fran- 
colin,  the  oriole  and  the  exquisite  sun  bird, 
are  some  of  the  most  striking  as  re^jpards 
brilliant  plumage.  The  present  writer  col- 
lected upwards  of  2000  bird  skins  and  has 
added  several  new  species  to  the  number 
previously  known.  He  has  also  most  of  the 
larger  ammals  found  there.  Among  wild 
animals  the  gazelle  is  everywhere  on  the 
hillsides  and  plains,  and  foxes  of  several 
kind  dart  across  one*s  path  not  only  in  re- 
mote places  but  frequently  very  near  the 
towns.  We  find  the  cheetah  or  hunting 
leopard,  the  otter,  hare,  coney,  the  badger 
in  great  numbers,  and  also  the  honey 
badger,  the  porcupine  and  hedgehog,  the 
wolf,  now  quite  scarce,  the  hyena,  Ivnx, 
jackal,  the  wild  boar,  still  very  abundant, 
wild  cats,  ichneumons,  weasles,  martens, 
jerboas,  squirrels,  and  the  ibex  or  wild  goat 
leaping  upon  the  rocks  of  En  Gredi  as  when 
King  David  was  a  youth. 

The  population  of  the  country  numbers 
about  600,000  and  that  of  Syria  of  which 
Palestine  is  a  part,  about  2,000,000.    Repre- 
sentatives of  every  country  of  Europe  and 
of  Western  Asia  are  found  there,  out  in 
practice   it   has  been  most  convenient  to 
divide  the  inhabitants  according  to  religion, 
as  Mohammedans,    Jews,    ana  Christians. 
The  latter  embrace  Greeks,  Latins  or  Roman 
Catholics,     Armenians,     Syrians,     Copts, 
Abyssinians,  and   Protestants.    The   Jews 
are  divided  into  two  great  bodies,  the  Ger- 
man -or  Ashkenazim,  and  the  Spanish  or 
Sephardira,    and    the  Mohammedans   into 
Sunnites,  comprising    the    vast  majority, 
Shiites,      and     Druses.    The     population 
belongs   chiefiy  to  the  Arab  race,  only  a 
handful  'of   Turks   being   found    in    the 
country.    The  Jews  number  not  far  frofn 
45,000,  and  there  is  a  large   percentage  of 
native  Syrians.    A    strong    admixture    of 
Crusaders*  blood  is  evident  in  the  people  of 
certain  villages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  nave  features  wholly  unlike 
the  settled  population  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  desert  Arabs  on  the  other,  and  it  has 
been  tiiought  that  they  might  be  types  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants. 

Ko  proper  idea  of  education  exists  among 
the  native  races,  still  each  religious  sect 
has  its  schools.  In  Moslem  schools  children 
(boys  only)  are  taught  to  read  and  write 
and  a  few  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
arithmetic.  No  law  compels  children  to  go 
to  school  and  the  result  is  that  very  few  of 
the  adult  Mohammedans  can  read  or  write. 
In  the  Jewish  schools  the  Talmud  is  chiefly 
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tftuffht,  for  tho  Jews  in  Palestine  are  very 
orinodox  and  look  with  disfavor  upon  every 
form  of  modem  training  that  would  fit 
youns  men  for  useful  positions.  The  Latin 
schools  appear  to  be  oi  a  little  higher  grade 
than  the  Greek  schools ;  but  the  improve- 
ment in  public  sentiment  so  far  as  this  has 
taken  place  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Protes- 
tants. Their  training  is  more  fundamental 
and  thorough,  and  tneir  medical  schools, 
most  notable  among  which  is  that  of  the 
Americans  at  Beirut,  have  already  accom- 
plished a  revolution  in  ideas  respecting 
medicine,  and  in  the  treatment  and  care  of 
the  sick.  Except  in  a  few  cases  Protestant 
schools  are  connected  with  the  different 
missionary  societies  operating  in  the  coun- 
try, the  Americans  having  a  lai^e  number 
in  Tyre,  Sidon,  Beirut  and  the  adjacent 
regions,  including  .Mount  Lebanon,  while 
the  English  take  the  lead  in  Palestine 
proper.  Mention  should  likewise  be  made 
of  the  Germans,  who  are  doing  here  an  ex- 
cellent work. — The  langua^ije  of  the  country 
is  Arabic,  the  Bedouins  claiming  that  their 
dialect  is  older  and  purer  than  that  in  use 
among  the  settled  population.  Man^  other 
languages  are  constantly  heard,  particularly 
in  a  place  like  Jerusalem,  where  the  writer 
made  an  estimate  of  those  he  knew  to  be 
spoken  there  and  the  number  amounted  to 
forty-three. 

Palestine  is  a  province  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  the  country  exhibits  all  the 
defects  which,  in  civilized  lands,  are 
grouped  under  the  head  of  **  Turkish 
Rule.''  The  government  is  poor  as  well  as 
the  people,  and  is  despotic  and  cruel  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  Soil, 
property,  and  people  oelong  to  the  sultan, 
and  individual  rights  are  little  known  or 
regarded.  Heav^  taxation  is  not  the  only 
form  of  oppression;  the  military  conscrip- 
tion which  takes  place  every  year  immeai- 
ately  after  harvest,  is  always  severe,  and  in 
time  of  war  causes  untold  distress.  Chris- 
tians are  exempt  from  this  duty  but  must 
pay  an  annual  tax,  which  can  hardly  be 
cafted  an  exemption  tax,  for  the  government 
would  not  accept  them  as  soldiers  even  in 
the  direst  extremity,  nor  will  it  exempt 
them  from  the  tax. 

Among  the  people  of  the  country  there  is 
a  vast  amount  or  suffering,  due  partlv  to 
the  oppressive  government,  partly  to  tneir 
own  consequent  poverty,  and  Partly  to  their 
ignorance  of  sanitary  laws,  when  disease 
appears,  whether  in  the  form  of  fever,  mea- 
sles, small  pox,  or  cholera,  it  sweeps  off  mul- 
titudes, a  majority  of  the  victims  dying 
simply  from  want  of  proper  care. — Nine- 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  work- 
ing classes  and  most  of  these  are  engaged  in 
tilling  the  soil.  The  home  of  the  laboring 
man  is  a  small  structure  of  stones  and  earth, 
containing  but  one  room,  with  no  window 
except  a  hole  by  which  the  smoke  escapes, 
with  roof  and  floor  of  earth,  and  absolutely 
without  comforts.  This  is  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  the  houses  in  Palestine, 
and  the  people  cannot  afford  better  ones. 
Moreover  their  food  and  clothing  are 
meagre  and  insufficient,  and  were  it  not  for 
the   mildness   of  the  climate  they  would 


suffer  for  fuel  as  well  as  in  many  other 
ways.  The  common  laborer  receives  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents  a  day  and  has  work 
only  a  part  of  the  year,  hence  there  is  a 
gre&t  amount  of  forced  idleness,  which  in 
Palestine,  as  elsewhere,  bears  its  legitimate 
fruit.  Children  are  brought  up  in  ignor- 
ance, women  and  children  labor  in  the 
fields  with  the  'men,  the  peasant  farmers 
are  generally  in  debt,  the  money  lender, 
whose  lowest  lates  are  from  twelve  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  is  as  great  a  terror 
to  the  people  as  the  tax  gatherer,  and  the 
prospect  of  better  conditions  for  the  mass 
of  tne  inhabitants  is,  under  the  present 
order  of  things,  very  discouraging.  For 
the  Jews  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  colonies,  but  these  are  weak  and 
their  success  doubtful.  Money  from  other 
countries  has  been  sent  to  Palestine  to 
found  hospitals  and  alms-houses,  which  are 
filled  to  overfiowing,  and  still  other  means 
have  been  devised  to  relieve  distress.  This 
land,  which  is  dear  to  so  many  Christian 
hearts,  needs  a  radical  and  thorough  renova- 
tion in  goveniment,  religion,  education, 
life,  and  manners. 

The  past  fifty  years  have  witnessed  a 
wonderful  change  m  the  way  in  which  the 
Holy  Land  is  regarded  by  the  Christian 
world.  Previous  to  that  time  it  was  merely 
an  object  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  to 
study  it  in  a  scientific  spirit  for  confirma- 
tions of  the  biblical  records  was  seldom 
attempted.  The  topographical  survey  of 
the  country,  the  identification  of  biblical 
sites,  the  excavation  of  buried  cities,  the 
discovery  of  archceological  remains,  such  as 
coins,  inscriptions,  and  various  other 
monuments,  the  investigation  of  the  differ- 
ent races  of  Palestine  and  their  manners 
and  customs,  the  researches  into  the 
climate,  geology,  flora,  fauna,  and  other 
departments,  with  all  of  which  we  are  now 
familiar,  are  for  the  most  part  matters  that 
have  been  undertaken  during  the  present 
generation.  While  the  names  of  Seetzen, 
Burckhardt,  and  a  few  others  should  not  be 
forgotten,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  this  new 
spirit  was  created  by  Dr.  Edward  Robinson 
and  Eli  Smith  by  their  famous  journey  in 
1838.  In  1848  Lieut.  Lynch  and  Dr.  H.  J. 
Anderson  made  the  first  successful  attempt 
to  explore  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  in 
boats.  In  1859  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Thomson 
issued  The  Land  and  tfie  Booky  which  by 
its  unique  and  reliable  character  took  at 
once  the  place  of  a  classic  in  its  department, 
a  rank  which  it  still  justly  holds.  These 
Americans  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  knowl- 
edge respecting  the  Holy  Land.  But  in  this 
important  work  other  nations  have  since 
borne  an  honorable  part,  as  the  English, 
Duteh,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Swe- 
dish. In  1864  Due  De  Luynes,  accompanied . 
by  Lartet  and  Vignes,  examined  the  Dead 
Sea  and  reported  on  the  geology  of  that 
interesting  region.  In  1865--66  Charles  W. 
Wilson  and  S.  Anderson  explored  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  Between  1867-70  Charles  War- 
ren carried  on  excavations  at  Jerusalem  and 
rendered  invaluable*  service  in  illustrating 
the  topography  of  the  ancient  city.  In  1871 
the    systematic   triangulation   of  Western 
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Palestine  was  befpin  under  R.  W.  Stewart, 
and  completed  under  Conder  and  Kitchener 
in  1878.  In  1872  and  1875  the  American 
socie^  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Roswell 
D.  Hitchcock,  sent  out  two  parties  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan,  wnich  collected 
a  vast  fund  of  inf oimation  respecting  that, 
till  £hen,  little  known  region  and  opeuea 
the  way  for  further  explorations  there. — Of 
special  discoveries  that  of  the  Moabite 
stone  by  Pastor  Klein  in  1868,  the  Gezer 
boundary  inscription  by  Bergheim  and 
Ganneau  in  1870,  the  Siloam  tunnel  inscrip- 
tion by  a  boy  from  the  Jewish  mission 
school  in  Jerusalem  in  1880.  and  that  of  a 
long  section  of  the  ''secona  wall"  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem  by  the  present  writer  in 
1885,  are  among  the  most  important.  A  full 
account  of  recent  explorations  should  em- 
brace some  notice  of  the  Hittite  remains  in 
northern  Syria,  since  it  is  supposed  that 
they  will  throw  much  light  on  the  country 
in  the  time  of  Abraham.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  biblical  science  is  yet  to  reap  an 
abundant  harvest  from  further  researches, 
and  particularly  from  excavations  in  the 
Holv  Land. 

The  following  works  have  been  selected 
from  the  Literature  of  Palestine^  which  ex- 
tends to  several  thousand  volumes.  Books 
relating  solely  to  Jerusalem  will  be  found 
under  that  head — The  Handbooks  of  Murray 
and  Baedeker  are  indispensable,  the  latter 
being  preferable  for  exact  details.  Ed- 
ward Robinson,  Biblical  Researches^  New 
York,  1841,  and  Later  Researches^  New 
York,  1856.  Wm.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and 
the  Booky  has  already  been  mentioned.  It 
has  been  rewritten  and  issued  in  3  vols, 
with  separate  titles.  Southern  Palestine  and 
Jerusalem,  New  York,  1880,  Central  PaXes- 
tine  and  Phoenicia,  New  York,  1882,  Lebor 
non,  Damascus  and  Beyond  Jordan,  New 
York,  1886.  Henry  J.  Van  Lennep,  Bible 
Lands,  New  York,  1876,  is  good  for  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  East  as  illus- 
trating the  Bible.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  London  and  New  York,  1853,  and 
several  editions  since,  is  always  fresh  and 
suggestive.  H.  B.  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel, 
London,  1866,  new  ed.,  London,  1876,  also 
his  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  London. 
1869,  are  both  valuable.  E.  H.  Palmer, 
The  Desert  of  The  Exodus,  London  and 
New  York,  1871,  1872,  is  excellent  for  Sinai, 
Edom,  Moab,  and  the  South  Country.  Se- 
lah  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  New  York 
and  London,  188*1,  new  ed..  New  York, 
1883.  C.  R.  Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palestine, 
London  and  New  York,  1878;  also  his  Syrian 
Stone  Lore,  London,  1886,  is  a  good  book  if 
used  with  caution.  Philip  Schaff,  Through 
Bible  Lands,  New  York,  1878,  and  J.  Mac- 
gregor.  The  Bob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  London, 
'1866,  are  serviceable,  popular  works.  The 
most  interesting  and  reliable  popular  work 
is  Picturesque  Palestine,  New  York,  1881. 
Its  multitude  of  illustrations  are  correct 
and  beautiful,  and  its  text  was  prepared  by 
competent  scholars  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. The  German  Palestine  Societv  has 
published  a  journal  since  1878.  The  Ameri- 
can Society  published  several  reports,  1871- 
1877.    The  English  Palestine  Exploration 


Fund  have  published  a  Quarterly  Statement 
since  1869.  In  these  different  publications 
is  collected  a  rich  mass  of  materials  on  al- 
most every  phase  of  Palestinian  study. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  English  Fund 
several  valuable  works  have  appeared,  as 
The  Recovery  qf  Jerusalem,  London  and 
New  York,  1871,  and  Owr  Work  in  Palestine, 
London  and  New  York,  1878.  Their  large 
Maps  and  Memoirs  are  bulkvand  expensive, 
and  are  designed  for  special  students  only. 
In  the  series  of  small  volumes  called  Rec- 
ords qf  the  Past  will  be  found  much  inter* 
esting  matter  pertaining  to  Palestine  in 
documents  translated  from  ancient  Assyr- 
ian and  Egyptian  sources.  The  Geography 
of  Palestine,  from  Karl  Bitter's  ErdkundCf 
translated  by  W.  L.  Gage,  New  York,  1870, 
4  vols.,  is  a  storehouse  of  valuable  in- 
formation, on  the  country  in  general.  On 
special  subjects  may  be  mentioned  H.  C. 
Trumbull,  KadeshBamea,  New  York,  1884; 
Selah  Merrill,  Galilee  in  the  Time  qf  Christ, 
Boston,  1881,  London,  1884,  new  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1886;  J.  G.  Wetzstein,  Tfie  Hauran  and 
Trachonitis  (in  German),  1860.  On  the 
geology  of  the  country  one  should  consult 
Edw.  Hull,  Geology  and  Geography  of  Ara- 
bia Petrea  and  Palestine,  London,  1886, 
also  his  Mount  Seir,  Sinai,  and  Western 
Palestine,  London,  1885;  O.  Fraae,  Aus 
dem  Orient,  Stuttgart,  1878;  Carl  Diener, 
Libanon  .  .  .  Mittel  Syrien,  .  .  .  Jordan 
Quelle,  Vienna,  1886;  Lartet,  Geology  cf 
tke  Dead  Sea,  Paris,  1869,  1874.  Important 
works  in  French  are  those  of  Munk,  Neu- 
bauer,  Amaud,  De  Saulcey,  Lortet,  and 
Guerin,  and  in  German  those  of  Burck- 
hardt,  Seetzen,  Furrer,  Rosen,  and  Tobler. 
J.  W.  Dawson,  Modern  Science  in  Bible 
Lands,  London,  1888,  is  a  work  of  great 
value  from  the  standpoint  of  a  reverent 
Christian  scholar.  Cunningham  Geikie's 
The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  London  and 
New  York,  1888,  is  largely  a  compilation 
and  is  full  of  errors.  The  topogi-aphical 
part  of  E.  Stapfer's  Palestine  in  the  Time  qf 
Christ,  3d  ed.,  New  York,  1886,  deserves 
the  same  criticism  as  Geikie's  work.  The 
best  Atlases  of  Palestine  are  Menkens,  and 
the  sheets  in  Wm.  Smith's  large  Ancient 
Atlas.  Van  De  Velde's  and  Kiepert's  are 
still  good  wall  maps,  but  the^  have  been 
superseded  for  Westeni  Palestine  by  those 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

Selah  Mebbill. 

Palestzina,  Qiovanni  Pierluigi|  b.  at  Pal- 
estrina  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  1524,  d.  in 
Rome,  Feb.  2,  1592,  was  in  1551  made 
master  of  the  chapel  to  Pope  Julius  III. 
and  produced  by  his  compositions,  masses, 
hvmns,  litanies,  offertories,  etc.  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  history  of  sacred 
music  which,  having  been  recognized  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  became  the  foundation  of 
modem  church-music.  His  life  was  writ- 
ten by  Baini,  Rome,  1828. 

Paley,  William,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1795), 
Church  of  England;  b.  at  Peterborough, 
81  m.  n.  of  London,  July,  1743;  d.  at  Bishop 
Wearmouth,  13  m.  n.  e.  of  Durham,  May 
25, 1805.  He  graduated  at  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  1763,  became  a  fellow  1766,  a 
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tutor.  1768;  rector  of  Muagrove,  West- 
moTeiand.  1775;  vicar  of  Dalston,  Cumber- 
land,  1776,  and  of  Appleby,  1777;  prebendary 
of  Carlisle,  1780,  arcbdeacon,  1782,  and 
chancellor,  1785;  prebendaiy  of  St  Paul's, 
1798,  subdean  of  Lincoln,  and  rector  of 
Bishop-Wearmouth,  1795.  His  Principles 
of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  1785, 
View  of  the  Evidences  qf  Christianity,  1794, 
and  Natural  Theology,  1802,  have  been  fre- 
quently reprinted,  and  were  long  used  as 
text  books  in  English  and  American  col- 
leges. Scarcely  less  celebrated  is  his  Horce 
PaulinoB,  1790.  His  Sermons  appeared  1808. 
His  principal  books  were  translated  into 
German. 

Paley's  character  was  amiable  and  hon- 
est, but  lacking  in  elevation  and  spiritual- 
ity; his  views  being  purely  utilitarian.  His 
mind  was  admirably  clear,  but  neither  pro- 
found nor  original.  He  was  rather  a  man 
of  his  age  than  a  teacher  for  all  time.  His 
life  was  written  by  W.  Meadley,  1809,  and 
by  several  editors  of  his  works— A.  Chal- 
mers, 1819,  R.  Lyman,  1823,  E.  Paley,  1825, 
D.  S.  Wayland,  1837,  and  others.  P.  M.  B. 

Palimpsest  {rubbed  a  second  time)  the  name 
given  to  any  writing  material  from  which 
^e  first  writing  was  wholly  or  in  part  re- 
moved for  the  purpose  of  writing  upon  it 
again.  This  was  often  done  in  meaiseval 
times  when  writing  materials  were  scarce. 
Sometimes  the  erasure  of  the  fii-st  writing 
was  so  imperfect  that  the  main  body  of  it 
could  be  recovered,  and  to  this  fact  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  many  early  texts,  sa- 
cred and  classical.  The  important  Codex 
Begius  at  Paris  is  a  palimpsest  T.  W.  C. 

Pallssv  (pft-le-ee),  Bernard,  Huguenot 
potter,  0.  at  Chapelle-Biron,  73  m.  s.e.  of 
Bordeaux,  France,  about  1606;  d.  in  the 
Bastille,  Paris,  1590,  where  he  had  been  con- 
fined for  his  religious  opinions  since  1588. 
He  lived  most  of  his  life  at  Saintes,  42  m. 
s.e.  of  La  Rochelle  and  there  a  statue  was 
erected  to  him  in  1868.  He  was  a  man  of 
starong  faith  and  immortalized  himself  by 
inventing  after  years  of  failure  a  process 
for  making  white  enamel.  (See  his  life  by 
H.  Morley,  New  York,  1852,  2  vols.) 

Pall  (Latin  pallium,  ''a  cover,")  is  the 
name  of  that  piece  of  cloth,  generally  black 
velvet,  which,  during  the  funeral  proces- 
sion, is  spread  over  the  coffin  and  held  in 
position  bv  the  most  intimate  and  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased. In  a  strictly  liturgical  sense,  it 
is  also  applied  to  the  white  linen  cloth 
which  is  spread  over  the  altar-table  during 
the  celebration  of  mass. 

Palladius,  b.  about  868  in  Galatia,  jour- 
neyed through  the  anchoretic  establish- 
ments of  Egypt,  spent  some  time  with  the 
monks  upon  tne  Mt  of  Olives  in  Palestine, 
was  bishop  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia, 
sought  to  assist  Chrysostom  at  Rome,  was 
exiled  to  Egypt,  and  after  being  appointed 
bishop  of  Aspona  in  Galatia,  d.  about  431. 
His  only  genuine  work  is  the  Historia 
Lausiaca,  a  collection  of  lives  of  Egyptian 
monks,  composed  about  420,  which   Wein- 


garten  says  is  as  credible  as  Gulliver's 
travels.  Found  in  Migne,  Pat.  Or,,  voL 
xxxiv.  F.  H.  F. 

Palladius  is  mentioned  as  Scotorum  Epis- 
copus  primus  in  the  chronicle  of  Prosper 
Aquitanus  for  a.d.  431.  All  agree  that  bv 
Scotorum  is  meant  Ireland,  but  the  Irisn 
lives  of  St  Patrick  mention  the  visit  of 
Palladius  to  Ireland  as  a  shortlived  and 
wholly  unsuccessful  attempt 

Pallavioino,  Sforsa,  b.  in  Rome,  1607,  d. 
there  1667,  studied  law  and  philosophy,  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1637,  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Jesuit  College  in  Rome  1639  and  professor 
of  theology  in  1643,  and  created  a  cardinal 
in  1659.  As  it  was  found  necessary  to  do 
something  in  order  to  counteract  the  infiu- 
ence  of  Paolo  Sarpi's  history  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  which  was  distinctly  written  in 
favor  of  the  reformed  faith,  Pallavicino 
was  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  sim- 
ilar work  from  the  Roman  standpoint  In 
1556-57  appeared  his  Istoria  del  Concllio  di 
Trento,  2  vols.  fol.  (best  edition  Faenza, 
1792-97,  6  vols.)  and  was  received  with 
great  applause  bv  Roman  Catholic  critics. 
It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  and  Ger- 
man. 

Pallium,  or  Pall,  a  white  woolen  scarf, 
upon  which  six  black  crosses  have  been 
embroidered,  which  when  worn  hangs  down 
in  front  and  behind,  so  as  to  present  the 
form  of  a  letter  Y.  It  is  worn  by  the  pope 
and  sent  bf  him  to  patriarchs,  metropoli- 
tans, archbishoi>s,  ana  sometimes  bishops, 
bein^  the  particular  designation  of  the 
archoishop,  the  possession  of  which  is 
necessaiy  to  the  validity  of  many  of  his 
archiepiscopal  acts.  The  archbishop,  upon 
receiving  it,  must  take  the  oath  of  Rpectal 
allegiance  to  the  pope.  It  arose  in  the 
East  where  it  is  the  common  possession  of 
all  bishops.  It  was  first  given  in  the  West 
by  Gregory  I.  It  is  prepared  from  the  wool 
of  lambs  specially  blessed  and  reared  for 
the  purpose.  Its  use  is  restricted  by  vari- 
ous provisions.  F.  H.  F. 

Palmer  (Latin  palmifer,  '*  a  palm-bearer,'') 
denoted  originally  a  pilgrim  who,  after 
visiting  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  retunied  home 
with  palm  branches  in  his  hands,  the 
tokens  of  his  exploit,  which  were  offered 
to  the  priest  and  placed  on  the  altar.  But 
afterwards  it  was  also  applied  to  those  per- 
petual pilgrims  or  itinerant  monks  who 
never  thought  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land 
but  simply  roved  about,  without  any  fixed 
abode,  from  shrine  to  shrine,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  true  pilgrims:  the  broad  hat 
with  the  scallop  shelTs,  the  long  staff,  and 
the  cincture  from  which  a  shellor  a  scrip  . 
was  suspended. 

Palmer,  Beqjamln  Morgan,  D.D.  (Ogle- 
thorpe University,  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  1852), 
LL.D.  (Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.» 
1870),  Presbyterian  (Southern  Church);  b. 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  25,  1818,  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
1838  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Columbus,  S.  C,  1841;  held  Presbyterian 
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pastorates  at  Savannah,  Columbia,  and, 
since  1856,  at  New  Orleans;  is  director  in 
the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  Univei> 
sitY,  Clarksville,  Tenn.  since  1873,  and  in 
Tuiane  University,  New  Orleans,  since  1882, 
and  has  published  The  Life  and  Letters  pf 
Benj.  James  Henley  Thomwellj  Richmond, 
1875;  Sermons^  New  Orleans,  1876-76, 2  vols. 
The  Family  in  its  Civil  and  Churchly  Aspects, 
New  York,  1876,  etc.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  is  still  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  Southern  Presbyterian  Beview,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 

Palmer,  Bdward  Henry,  Orientalist;  b.  at 
Cambridge,  Bug.,  Aug.  7, 1840;  killed  m  the 
Sinai  tic  peninsula,  Aug.  11,  1882.  He  early 
showed  a  talent  for  languages,  and  after 
some  years  as  a  clerk  in  London,  returned 
in  1859  to  Cambridge,  devoted  himself  to 
oriental  studies,  and  became  fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  1867.  He  was  with  the 
Sinai  Survey  expedition  in  1868-0,  and  in 
the  following  year  explored  the  desert  of 
£t  Tih  and  Moab.  Returning  to  England, 
he  published  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  Lon- 
don, 1871,  2  vols.,  and  was  professor  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge,  1871-81.  In  June 
1882,  he  undertook  a  hazardous  mission 
among  the  Arabs,  in  defence  of  the  Suez 
canal,  and  was  murdered  in  the  desert  His 
Life  was  written  by  his  friend  Walter  Besant, 
London,  1883.  F.  M.  B. 

Palmer,  Herbert,  one  of  the  Westminster 
divines;  b.  at  Wingham,  Kent,  Eng.,  March, 
20, 1601;  d.  at  Cambridge  [or  Westminster] 
Aug.  13,  1647.  He  entered  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, 1616;  became  fellow  of  Queen's,  1623; 
lecturer  at  Canterbury,  1626;  vicar  of  Ash- 
well,  Herts,  1632;  master  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, 1644;  minister  at  Duke's  place, 
liondon,  and  at  Westminster.  He  was  a 
moderate  Presbyterian,  with  leanings  to- 
ward Episcopa^.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
wrote  a  catechism  which  became  the  basis 
of  theirs.  His  Memorials  of  Godliness,  1644, 
(13th  ed.  1708),  include  the  Christian  Para- 
doxes, long  ascribed  to  Bacon,  but  restored 
to  their  author  by  A.  B.  Crrosart,  1865. 
See  also  Clarke's  Lives,  London,  1677,  and 
Reid's  Memoirs,  Paisley,  1811.      F.  M.  B. 

Palmer,  Rav,  D.D.  (Union,  1862),  Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  at  Little  Compton,  R.  I., 
JNov.  12,  1808;  d.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  March 
29,  1887.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  1830, 
taught  in  New  York  and  New  Haven,  and 
was  pastor  at  Bath,  Me.,  1835-50;  Albany, 
1850-66;  secretaiy  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  1866-78.  Besides  Closet  Hours,  Bos- 
ton, 1839;  New  York,  ia51;  Hints  on  the 
Formation  of  Beligious  Opinions,  1860,  and 
other  books  in  prose,  he  published  Hymns. 
1865-68,  Complete  Poetical  Works,  1876,  and 
Voices  of  Hope  and  Gladness,  1880,  including 
many  lyrics  that  have  won  wide  acceptance 
and  several  that  are  in  universal  use.  **  My 
faith  looks  up  to  Thee"  (1830)  has  been 
translated  into  at  least  twenty  languages. 
Considering  alike  the  number,  the  quality, 
and  the  popularity  of  his  sacred  songs.  Dr. 
Palmer  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
American  hymnists.  F.  M.  B. 


Patau  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  Holy  Week, 
celebrated  in  the  Roman  Church  bv  the  con- 
secration and  distribution  of  palm  branches, 
and  by  palm  processions.  It  commemorates 
the  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem.  It  was 
celebrated  in  the  East  as  early  as  the  4th 
century.  F.  H.  F. 

Palm  Tree  {erect),  A  tall  and  stately  tree 
which  grows  in  hot  climates.  Once  com- 
mon in  Palestine  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Lev. 
zxiii.  40)  though  now  rare,  its  graceful 
form  was  reproduced  in  cai*vings  on  costly 
houses  and  the  temple  (1  Ki.  vi.  82;  2  Chron. 
iii.  5;  Ezek.  xli.  18-20).  Its  foliage  U  in 
one  mass  at  the  top,  but  rugged  knots  on 
the  trunk  render  it  easy  to  chmb  (Cant.  vii. 
7,  8).  Its  leaf -stalks  at  the  summit  are 
meant  by  the  *' branches"  in  Neh.  viii.  15. 
Its  size  and  beauty  and  usefulness  made  it 
a  fitting  emblem  of  the  righteous  (Ps.  xcii. 
12).  Its  branches  (or  leaves)  were  spread 
before  Christ  on  his  entry  in  Jerusalem 
(Jno.  xii.  13),  and  they  are  used  by  John  as 
symbols  of  triumph  in  Rev.  vii.  9.  Judea  la 
typified  in  coins  of  Vespasian  by  a  disconso- 
late woman  sitting  under  a  palm  tree  witii 
the  inscription  Judaea  Capta.  Natives  of 
the  East  say  that  there  are  360  uses  to  which 
the  trunk,  the^  leaves,  the  fibres  and  the 
fruit  of  the  palm  are  applied  with  pxx>fit. 

T.  W.  C. 

Pamphllus,  a  presbyter  at  Cesarea  in 
Palestine,  pupil  of  Pierius,  a  follower  of 
Origen,  who  did  much  service  to  the  cause 
of  learning  by  the  aid  he  extended  to  poor 
students.  By  ihe  pains  he  took  to  multiply 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  valuable  treat- 
ises, specially  those  of  Origen,  aud  by  the 
foundmg  and  development  of  a  library  at 
Csesarea.  He  was  a  friend  of  Eusebiua, 
who  is  called  "Pamphili,"  or  "  the  friend  of 
Pamphilus."  With  Eusebius  he  prepared 
an  apology  for  Origen  in  five  books,  of 
whicn  the  first  only  has  come  down  to  us  in 
an  imperfect  condition.  F.  H.  F. 

Pam-phyr-i-a  {region  qf  every  trihe)^  a  prov« 
ince  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  a  crescent- 
shaped  plain  sweeping  around  the  sea-ooaat 
(Acts  xxvii.  5)  and  extending  n.  to  the 
Taurus  mountains.  Perga  was  its  capital, 
and  Attalia  its  chief  seaport  (Acts  xiv.  25). 
Strangers  from  Pamphyha  were  at  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  Paul 
visited  it  twice  on  his  first  missionary  tour. 
(Acts  ii.  10.  xiu.  13,  xiv.  24,  xv.  30). 

T.  w.  a 

Panagia  (Greek  navayiai  "all  holy"),  is 
used  in  the  Eastern  Church  as  a  surname 
to  the  Holy  Virgin  and  also,  under  certain 
circumstances,  as  a  designation  of  the 
consecrated  bread.  It  became  customary, 
namely,  to  place  a  piece  of  the  consecrated 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  before  the  image 
of  the  Virgin,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a 
journey  or  other  important  undertaking 
incense  was  burned,  prayers  offered,  ana 
the  panagia  or  consecrated  bread  was  dis- 
tributed. 

Pan-Anglican  83rnod,  a  gathering  of  aU 
bishops  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury.   It  was  to  some  extent  anticipated 
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in  1851  by  Archbishop  Sumner,  who  invited 
the  American  bishops  to  Join  in  celebrating 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  S.  P.  G.  In 
Feb.  1867  the  American  and  Colonial 
bishops  *Mn  visible  communion  with  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland*' 
were  summoned  by  Archbishop  Longley  to 
meet  at  Lambeth,  Sept  24.  The  session 
lasted  four  days,  and  was  attended  by  76 
prelates,  the  topics  for  discussion    being 

S re-arranged.  These  were  the  reunion  of 
hristendom;  the  formation  of  new  sees: 
letters  for  inter-communion;  colonial 
churches,  their  metropolitans,  discipline 
and  courts ;  appeals,  conditions  of  union 
between  heme  and  colonial  churches;  new 
missionary  bishopries  and  their  jurisdic- 
tion. The  deposition  of  Bishop  Colenso  of 
Natal  by  Bishop  Gray  of  Capetown  was 
ratified — though  this  was  a  mere  expression 
of  sentiment,  not  affecting  Dr.  Colenso's 
legal  position,  he  being  a  state  officer,  and 
the  conference  having  no  power  to  appoint 
or  remove.  An  encyclical  letter  was  issued 
in  English,  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  second  conference  met  at  Lambeth, 
July  2-27,  1878.  Archbishop  Tait  presiding. 
One  hundred  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the 
(^lobe.  were  in  attendance.  The  chief  top- 
ics discussed  were,  mode  of  maintaining 
union ;  boards  of  arbitration;  relations  of 
missionaries  from  different  churches  (as 
Eftglish  and  American)  in  the  same  field; 
chaplaincies  on  the  continent;  Old  Catho- 
lics; West  Indian  dioceses;  marriage  laws; 
boards  of  reference;  ritual  and  confession. 
A  report  and  letter  were  sent  forth.  The 
doings  of  this  synod  were  narrated  by 
Bishop  Perry  of  Iowa,  New  York,  1879. 

The  third  conference  met  at  Lambeth  in 
July,  1888,  Archbishop  Benson  presiding. 
Fourteen  committees  were  appointed  to 
consider  these  subjects:  definite  teaching  of 
the  faith ;  relations  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion to  the  Eastern  Churches,  to  the 
Scandinavian  and  other  Reformed  Churches, 
and  to  the  Old  Catholics  and  other  reform- 
ing bodies:  reunion;  polygamy  of  heathen 
converts:  divorce;  authoritative  standards 
of  doctrine  and  worship;  observance  of 
Sunday;  mutual  relations  of  dioceses  and 
branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion; 
intemperance;  purity;  care  of  emigrants; 
socialism.  An  account  of  the  three  confer- 
ences and  their  acts  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  Davidson,  dean  of  Windsor,  London, 
1889.  ™.  A«  B. 

Pancras,  St,  is  said  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  Diocletian  when  only  14 
years  old,  and  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
avenger  of  false  oaths,  punishing  immedi- 
ately and  visiblv  anyone  who  swore  falsely 
in  his  name.  Formerly  French  kings  con- 
firmed their  treaties  with  an  oath  in  his 
name.    (See  Butler,  Lives  cf  the  Saints,  I.) 

Paneg3rTloon,  in  the  Greek  Church,  is  a 
collections  of  sermons  or  panegyrics  on  the 
saints  by  the  most  esteemed  orators  of  the 
church,  arranged  according  to  months  and 
destined  to  be  used  at  the  celebrations  on 
saints'  days.    Nearly  every  province  has  a 


panegyricon  of  Its  own.    They  exist  only  in 
manuscript  and  have  no  authority. 

Pange  XJngua  (tell,  Umgue)  forms  the  be- 
ginninff  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated  hymns 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  The  older: 
Pange  lingua  glorioai  proelium  certaminis 
was  written  by  Foi-tunatas,  530-609,  on  the 
occasion  of  some  relics  being  received  pre- 
viously to  the  consecration  of  a  church,  and 
is  used  now  at  Passion-tide.  The  younger: 
Pange  lingua  gloriosi  corporis  mysterium 
was  written  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  1225-74, 
for  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  is 
often  used  at  solemn  masses. 

Panis  literss  ibread-brirfs),  were  letters 
by  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  secular 
lord  could  compel  a  monastery  or  asylum 
or  hospital  to  receive  or  support  a  certain 
person.  The  custom  grew  out  of  the  duty 
originally  imposed  upon  monasteries  and 
other  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  receiving 
and  entertaining  princes  and  other  great 
lords  when  they  were  travelling. 

Pannormla  or  Pannomia  is  the  title  of  a 
collection  of  canons  made  by  Ivo  of  Char- 
tres  about  1100  and  freely  used  by  Gratian. 
It  has  been  printed  at  Basel,  1499,  and  Lou- 
vain,  1557. 

Panormitanus,  the  surname  of  Nicholas 
de  Tudeschis,  archbishop  of  Palei*mo  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  canonists  of  his 
time,  b.  at  Catanea,  Sicilv,  1386;  d.  at 
Palermo,  1445.  He  entered  the  Benedictine 
order  in  1400,  taught  law  at  Siena,  Parma, 
and  Bologna,  was  made  auditor  of  the  Rota 
and  r^erendarius  c^stolieua  in  1425,  repre- 
sented King  Alphonso  of  Sicily  at  the  Coim- 
cil  of  Basel,  and  was  created  a  cardinal  by 
Felix  y.  in  1440.  His  Questiones,  Concilia 
etc.  (best  edition  Venice,  1617,  9  vols.,  fol.) 
were  quoted  as  authority  even  by  the  Re- 
formers. 

Pan-Prssbjrtetian  OoimcIL  SeeAiiUAKCE 

OF  THB  ReFOBMED  ChURCHBS. 


Pant»&ns  was  teacher  in  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria  and  succeeded  by  his 
pupil  Clement.  The  exact  dates  of  his 
life  are  not  known  but  his  term  of  office 
ran  at  all  events  from  180  to  208.  Of  his 
numerous  writings  only  a  few  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us,  found  in  jRouth: 
8acr.  Relig.  I,  but  he  gave  the  Alexandrian 
school  its  distinctive  character  of  f  reedoni 
and  electicism,  pedagogic  method  and  eso- 
teric mysticism.  According  to  Eusebius  he 
made  a  missionary  voyage  to  India  and  dis- 
covered there  the  original  Hebrew  text  to 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

Pantaleon,  St,  b.  at  Nicomedia,  Bithynia, 
body  physician  to  the  Emperor  Galerius, 
beheadea  in  306  when  discovered  to  be  a 
Christian,  is  the  patron  saint  of  physicians 
and  generally  represented  as  young  and 
handsome,  boundf  to  an  olive  tree,  with  the 
hands  nailed  to  it  above  the  head  and  a 
sword  at  his  feet. 
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Pantheism  {all  is  Ood),  the  modem  name 
of  a  veiy  old  error.  It  was  first  used  by  the 
English  freethinker  Tolaud  1705.  It  de- 
notes that  system  of  speculation  which 
identifies  the  universe  with  God,  all  finite 
things  beins  merely  aspects  or  parts  of  one 
eternal  ana  self-existent  being.  It  has 
been  and  is  variously  expressed  by  its  ad- 
herents, but  true  pantheism  always  regards 
the  derivation  of  phenomena  from  the 
unity  of  substance  as  an  eternal  process 
which  could  not  have  been  other  than  it 
was,  and  therefore  implies  fatalism  to  the 
exclusion  of  freedom.  The  notion  is  as  old 
and  as  wide-spread  as  the  human  race.  It 
found  congenial  soil  in  India,  where  it  con- 
trolled all  philosophy  and  all  religious 
thought.  In  Greece  all  the  pre-Soci-atic 
schools,  except  that  of  Democritus,  were 
more  or  less  pantheistic,  but  the  doctrine 
was  fully  developed  only  in  the  eleatic 
philosophy.  By  its  assertion  of  a  creation 
out  of  nothing  Christianity  directly  opposed 
any  mixing  of  God  and  the  world.  Yet 
the  Gnostic  systems  and  the  Neo-Platonic 
philosophy  of  Alexandria  had  a  pantheistic 
tinge  which  passed  from  them  into  the  so- 
called  Dionysius  the  Ai'eopa^pte,  and  John 
Scott  Erigenia,  and  the  mystics  of  the  mid- 
dle ages. 

Its  modem  revival  is  due  to  the  brilliant 
Giordano  Bruno,  who  was  burned  at  Rome  in 
1600.  He  was  the  precursor  of  Spinoza 
(1632-77),  the  most  celebrated  of  all  pan- 
theists, who  drew  from  many  sources  and 
compacted  a  system  which  has  exerted  a 
wide  influence.  He  sought  to  prove  that 
*'all  finite  things  are  modes  of  the  on9 
Divine  substance."  He  was  anything  but 
atheistic,  and  yet  atheism  could  be  logi- 
cally deduced  from  his  system.  He  had  no 
direct  followers,  yet  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers of  modem  times,  Fichte,  Schelling 
and  Hegel,  show  his  influence  in  their 
idealistic  pantheism.  M.  Renan  oscillates 
between  theism  and  pantheism.  In  Eng- 
land the  doctrine  has  been  '*  sung  by 
Shelley,  preached  by  Emerson  and  loosely 
recommended  by  various  writers,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
carefully  reasoned  theory"  (Flint).  His- 
tory shows  that  there  has  always  been  a 
certain  fascination  about  the  system  which 
has  won  its  advocates  in  every  age  and 
land,  yet  it  is  always  in  unstable  equilibrium 
between  theism  and  atheism,  and  is  logically 
necessitated  to  elevate  itself  to  the  one  or 
to  descend  to  the  other. 

Lit.  Saisset,  Modem  Pantheismf  Edin- 
burgh, 1863;  Flint,  Anti-Theistic  TkeoHes, 
Edinburgh,  1879.  (See  Hunt,  Essay  on 
Faniheismy  London,  1866. )  T.  W.  C. 

Pantheon,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
a  temple  dedicated  to  ''  all  the  gods."  The 
Pantheon  of  Rome,  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificent dome,  was  built  in  27  B.C.  by 
Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  it 
was  one  of  the  richest  buildings  in  Rome 
but  most  of  its  treasures  were  carried  away 
by  Alaric  in  410.  In  608  Boniface  Iv. 
turned  it  into  a  Christian  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  and  all  the  Saints, 
whence  its  present  name  Sancta  Maria  ad 


Martyres,  popularly  Sancta  Maria  Rotunda. 
In  1632  Clement  IX.  plundered  it  of  all  its 
minor  ornaments,  using  the  bronze  for 
canons  and  the  silver  and  gold  for  the  high- 
altar  of  St.  Peter's. 

Panthera  is  the  name  given  by  Celsus  and 
the  Talmud  to  the  Roman  soldier  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  Jewish  slander  which  had  its 
mil  during  the  first  and  second  centuries, 
seduced  the  bride  of  Joseph  the  carpenter. 

Papa,  the  Latin  form  of  the  title  father^ 
once  given  indiscriminately  to  all  bishops, 
and'now  in  the  Greek  church  the  common 
appellation  of  the  clergy.  But  in  the  Latin 
Cliurch  since  the  time  of  Gregory  of  Tours 
it  has  been  confined  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
to  whom  the  Roman  Catholics  look  up  a» 
the  common  father  of  all  Christians. 

T.  W.  C. 

Papacy,  Papal  System.  According  to  the 
dogmatic  system  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
Christ,  in  instituting  the  church,  gave  to 
the  Apostle  Peter  precedence  over  the  other 
apostles,  and  made  him  the  supreme  head 
ox  the  church  on  earth,  and  the  vicar  of 
Christ.  This  position  he  has  handed  down 
to  his  successors,  the  bishops  of  Rome,  of 
which  cit^  he  was  himself  the  first  bishop. 

But,  historically  viewed,  it  is  evident 
that  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  is  a 
matter  of  growth  imder  a  combination  of 
favoring  circumstances.  The  dogmatic 
idea  was  a  prerequisite,  and  this  was  fur- 
nished by  Leo  I.  Before  him  the  Council 
of  Sardica  (344)  had  given  the  pope,  Julius 
I.,  on  account  of  his  personal  orthodoxy,  a 
certain  right  of  receiving  appeals  for  help 
from  bishops  persecuted  oy  the  Arians,  and 
of  appointing  new  trials.  Innocent.  I. 
(402-417)  stretched  his  power  over  Thessa- 
lonica.  In  the  troubles  of  his  times  Leo  I. 
(440-461)  emerged  into  prominence  as  the 
one  strong  personality  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
Yalentinian  III.  acted  Leo's  pleasure  when 
he  decreed  (445)  every  defence  against  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  in  the  West 
an  offence  against  the  state.  The  ortho- 
doxy of  the  popes  helped  their  cause  in  the 
controversies  of  this  period.  Gregory  I. 
(590-604)  took  upon  himself  undisputed 
many  offices  of  government  in  anarchic 
times.  With  the  foundation  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire,  the  church  came  into  union 
with  the  state,  in  which  it  was  the  constant 
tendency  of  the  popes  to  seek  power  over 
the  state  for  their  own  secular  aggrandize- 
ment. Nicholas  I.  (858-867)  brought  a  king 
under  his  power,  and  deposed  bishops  by 
his  own  direct  act  Gregory  VII.  (1073- 
1085)  forced  a  king  to  sue  lor  his  favor 
in  unheard  of  humiliation  at  Canossa. 
Innocent  III.  (1108-1216)  hung  interdicts 
over  nations,  and  received  the  supreme 
feudal  power  over  England.  Boniface  VIII. 
(1293-1303)  advanced  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  swords,  temporal  and  spiritual,  both 
committed  to  the  church,  and  declared  the 
belief  of  this  necessary  to  salvation.  But 
with  the  height  of  pretension  came  decay 
upon  the  papal  power.  As  circumstances 
had  favored  its  growth,  so,  as  civil  powers 
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became  more  establishedy  resistance  to 
these  claims  made  itself  felt  But  the 
supreme  headship  of  the  world  is  still 
claimed  as  of  divine  right  belonginfi^  to  the 
"  vicar  of  Christ,'*  the  bishop  of  Some. 

For  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  growth  of 
the  system  see  Milman's  Latin  Chri^ianity, 
London,  18&4-66,  6  vols.  (2d  rev.  ed.  1858.) 

F.  XX.  F. 

Papebroeok  (p2i-peh-brook)  Daniel,  b.  at 
Antwerp,  March  17,  1628;  d.  at  Louvain, 
June  28,  1714;  became  a  Jesuit  in  1645,  was 
in  1660  sent  by  Bolland  to  Italy  to  search  its 
archives  for  materials  to  the  Acta  Sancto- 
mm,  wrote  after  his  return  in  1662  the  biog- 
raphy of  St.  Patrick,  the  month  of  March 
together  with  Hanschen,  that  of  April  and 
the  three  first  volumes  of  May  alone,  the 
rest  of  Mav  and  part  of  June  together  with 
Baert  ana  Jenning.  He  was  vehemently 
attacked  by  the  Carmelites,  whose  preten- 
sions in  dating  back  to  the  times  of  Elijah 
he  rejected.  The  Inquisition  of  Toledo 
condemned  fourteen  volumes  of  his  work 
as  heretical.  Even  the  Roman  curia  felt 
alarmed  at  his  chronology  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  month  of  Mav.  Nevertheless, 
in  1698  the  pope  ordered  all  parties  to  keep 
still  and  the  work  went  on  as  before. 

Paphnutius,  bishop  of  a  city  of  the  upper 
Thebaid,  in  Egypt,  who  at  the  Council  of 
Nice  (306)  opposed  and  prevented  the  adop- 
tion of  a  regulation  forbidding  intercourse 
with  their  wives  to  the  clergy.  He  was  him- 
self unmarried,  and  had  lost  an  eye  in  the 
persecutions.  F.  H.  F. 

Pa-^phos  {boiling),  a  town  at  the  west  end 
of  Cyprus,  whose  Roman  governor  was  con- 
vertea  during  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas (Acts  xiii.  6-13).  The  old  town,  2  m. 
from  the  shore,  was  the  site  of  a  famous 
temple  of  Venus.  The  new  town,  10  m. 
u.w.,  is  now  called  Baffa.  Its  harbor  is 
nearly  filled  up.  T.  W.  C. 

Papias,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  (?)  John, 
friend  of  Polycarp,  and  martyred  in  the 
same  year  with  him,  155,  at  Pergamon.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  Explanation  of  the 
LoriTfi  Discourses  in  5  books,  which  was 
still  extant  in  the  13th  century,  but  is  now 
lost.  A  few  fragments  from  him  are  still  pre- 
served, principally  in  Eusebius.  Of  his 
Explanation  he  says  (Eusebius,  III.  89): 
*'  I  shall  not  regret  subjoining  to  my  inter- 
pretations [of  the  words  of  the  Lord]  what- 
soever I  have  at  any  time  accurately  ascer- 
tained and  treasured  up  in  my  memorv,  as 
I  have  received  it  from  the  elders  and  have 
recorded  it  to  give  additional  confirmation 
to  the  truth  by  my  testimony.  For  I  did 
not,  like  most  men,  delight  in  those  who 
speak  much,  but  in  those  who  teach  the 
truth;  nor  in  those  who  record  the  com- 
mands of  others,  but  in  those  who  i*ecord 
the  commands  given  by  the  Lord  to  our 
faith,  and  proceeding  from  the  truth  itself. 
If  then  any  one  who  attended  upon  the 
elders  came,  I  made  it  a  point  to  inquire 
what  were  the  words  of  the  elders;  what 
Andrew,  or  what  Peter  said,  or  Philip,  or 
Thomas,  or  James,  or  John,  or  Matthew,  or 


any  other  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord ;  and 
what  things  Aristion  and  the  elder  John, 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  say.  For  I  was  of 
opinion  that  I  could  not  derive  so  much 
benefit  from  books  as  from  the  living  and 
abiding  voice."  As  to  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  this  and  other  fragments,  there 
is  the  sharpest  discussion  at  every  point, 
the  importance  of  which  lies  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  gospels,  particularly  the  fourth.  A 
conservative  ana  safe  view  is  that  of  Schaff 
in  his  Church  History.  He  says  (vol.  ii.  p. 
696) :  '*  He  is  also  an  important  witness  to 
the  state  of  the  canon  before  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century.  He  knew  the  first  two 
gospels,  and  in  all  probability  also  tlie  gos- 
pel of  John,  for  ne  quotecl,  as  Eusebius 
expressly  says,  from  the  first  Epistle  of 
John,  which  is  so  much  like  the  fourth  gos- 
pel in  thought  and  style  that  tJiey  stand  or 
fall  as  the  works  of  one  and  the  same 
author.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  witnesses 
to  the  inspiration  and  credibility  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  John,  and  commented  upon 
a  part  of  it.  He  made  use  of  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter,  but  is  silent,  as  far  as  we 
know,  concerning  Paul  and  Luke."  Papias 
also  held  strong  chiliastic  views,  for  which 
he  is  called  by  Eusebius  a  rather  weak  man. 
(See  for  the  fragments,  Gebhardt  and  Har- 
nack,  Patres  AposL,  English  Trans,  in  the 
Ante-Nicene  Library.  Christ.  Lit.  Co.,  New 
York.  Also  Donalason,  Apost.  Fathers, 
London,  1874:  Lightfoot,  Contemp,  Bev,, 
1875,  p.  877.  Westcott,  Canon  qf  N.  T.,  Lon- 
don, 1855,  6th  ed.,  1881.  F.  H.  F. 

Papin  (pitrpan)  Isaac,  b.  at  Blois,  France, 
March  24,  \f&l;  d.  in  Paris,  June  19,  1709: 
a  nephew  of  Claude  Pajon,  studied  theology 
at  Saumur,  but  fell  out  with  the  faculty, 
more  especially  with  Jurieu,  because  he 
refused  to  sign  a  condemnation  of  Pajon- 
ism.  He  had  already  at  that  time  a  decided 
leaning  toward  Romanism  and  went  to  Eng- 
land where,  in  Hie  time  of  James  II.,  a  little 
popery  did  a  man  no  harm,  and  where  he 
was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Ely.  Twice 
he  obtained  ofiice  in  the  Reformed  church, 
at  Hamburg  and  at  Dantzig,  but  both  times 
he  was  speedily  discharged  on  account  of 
the  intrigues  of  Jurieu.  In  1690  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  publicly  embraced 
Romanism.  His  theological  works  were 
edited  by  a  relative  of  his,  Pajon  of  the 
Oratory,  Paris,  1723,  3  vols. 

Papyrus,  a  reed  once  common  in  Egypt, 
which  furnished  the  earliest  material  used 
for  writing  upon.  From  it  comes  our  word 
paper.  T.  W,  C. 

Parables  (comparison,  Mark  iv.  30),  a  term 
used  in  a  wide  sense  to  denote  any  form  of 
teaching  by  analogy  or  figure,  whether  ex- 
panded into  a  narrative  (Ezek.  xvii.  1-9)  or 
a  simple  metaphor  (Matt.  xxiv.  32) ;  proverbs 
or  maxims  (1  Sam.  x.  12,  xxiv.  13;  2  Chron. 
vii.  20;  Luke  iv.  23);  obscure  prophetic 
utterances  (Num.  xxiii.  18;  Ezek.  xx.  49); 
typical  signs  (Heb.  ix.  9);  and  symbolical 
figures  (Heb.  xi.  19.  R.  V.).  In  a  narrower 
sense  the  term  denoted  a  short  narrative  of 
every  day  experience  intended  to  bring  the 
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hearer  to  the  immediate  perception  of  the 
truth  set  forth.  It  differs  from  the  fabU 
( Jud.  iz.  8-15)  in  that  it  never  uses  the  im- 
possible, such  as  the  talking  and  reasoning 
of  plants  and  animals,  but  always  states 
what  did  or  might  happen,  and  instead  of 
teaching  mere  worldly  wisdom  expresses 
important  spiritual  truth.  It  differs  from 
the  allegory  (Ps.  Ixxx.  8-15;  John  x v.  1-8)  in 
that  its  idea  is  not  represented  but  sug- 
gested. The  allegory  is  self-interpreting, 
the  imaginary  persons  being  named  and 
performing  acts  which  declare  the  meaning; 
while  the  parable  must  be  interpreted  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  personality 
and  circumstances  of  speaker  and  hearers. 
The  allegoiy  itself  says  what  it  means;  the 
parable  receives  its  whole  meaning  from 
the  situation  that  called  it  forth.  To  one 
who  knows  not  Christ,  the  parable  of  The 
Sower  tells  nothing  but  a  common  every- 
day occurrence;  but  to  him  who  knows  the 
speaker  and  the  occasion  it  reveals  truth  of 
great  moment. 

From  Matt.  xiii.  11-17  we  learn  that 
Christ's  teaching  was  framed  after  this 
method  in  order  that  while  it  reached  the 
susceptible  and  fair-minded,  it  would  con- 
vey nothing  to  the  prejuaiced  and  im- 
penitent, who  *' seeing  did  not  see,  and 
hearing  did  not  hear.''  The  fault  lay  not 
in  the  form  of  the  utterance  but  in  the  dis- 
position and  character  of  those  to  whom  it 
came. 

Parabolical  and  enigmatical  language  was 
much  used  by  eastern  sages  (Pss.  jnix.  4, 
Ixxviii.  2),  and  nothing  was  deemed  more 
intolerable  than  to  hear  a  fool  utter  para- 
bles (Prov.  xxvi.  7).  A  parable  was  em- 
ployed by  Nathan  in  rebuking  David  (2 
Sam.  xii.  1-4),  b^  another  prophet  in  re- 
buking Ahab  (1  Ki.  xx.  39, 40),  by  the  woman 
of  Tekoah  in  interceding  for  Absalom  (2 
Sam.  xiv.  4-11),  by  Isaiah  in  reproving 
Israel  (v.  1-7),  and  by  all  the  later  Hebrew 
writers  and  teachers.  But  this  form  of 
instruction  reached  its  perfection  when 
employed  by  our  Lord.  His  parables  are 
all  found  in  the  Synoptical  gospels. 
Matthew  and  Luke  give  the  most  of  them, 
it  being  Mark's  custom  to  dwell  more  on 
Chiist's  works  than  his  words.  John  has 
no  parables  proper,  confining  himself 
rather  to  the  more  elaborate  discourses  of 
our  Lord.  The  number  of  the  parables  dif- 
fers according  to  the  range  given  to  the 
application  ot  the  term.  Trench  reckons 
.30,  Godet  30,  Goebel  27,  Bruce  33. 

The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to 
classify  them,  but  has  always  failed,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  these  utterances 
were  not  made  as  parts  of  a  system,  but 
simply  to  explain  and  enforce  such  partic- 
ular truths  as  at  every  given  time  needed 
to  be  pressed  on  men's  attention.  A  chron- 
ological division,  however,  is  possible,  viz. 
1.  Those  spoken  in  Capernaum  (Matt, 
xiii.  and  Mark  iv.),  2.  The  later  parables 
given  by  Luke  (chaps,  x.-xviii.),  and  3. 
The  parables  of  the  Last  Time  (Matt  xviii. 
-XXV. ;  Luke  xix. ). 

Thus  arranged  we  reckon  28,  viz. : 

1.  The  Sower  (Matt.  xiii.).  2.  The  Tares 
(Matt.  xiii.).    3.  The  Mustard  Seed  (Matt 


xiii.).  4.  The  Leaven  (Matt  xiii.).  5.  The 
Hidden  Treasure  (Matt  xiii.).  6.  The 
Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Matt  xiii. ).  7.  The  Net 
Cast  into  the  Sea  (Matt  xiii.).  8.  The  Seed 
Growing  Secretly  (Markiv.).  9.  The  Two 
Debtors  (Luke  vii.).  10.  The  Good  Samar- 
itan (Luke  X.).  11.  The  Rich  Fool  (Luke 
xii.).  12.  The  Barren  Fig  Tree  (Luke  xiii. ). 
13.  The  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.).  14.  The 
Lost  Sheep  (Luke  xv.).  15.  The  Lost  Coin 
(Luke  XV.).  16.  The  Lost  Son  (Luke  xv.). 
17.  The  Unjust  Steward  (Luke  xvi.).  18. 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.).  19. 
The  Unjust  Judge  (Luke  xviii.).  20.  The 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii.). 

21.  The  Unmerciful  Servant  (Matt  xviii.). 

22.  The  Laborers  in  tlie  Vineyard  (Matt. 
XX.).  23.  The  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Matt» 
xxi.).  24.  The  Two  Sons  (Matt  xxi.).  25. 
The  Marriage  Feast  (Matt  xxii.).  26.  The 
Ten  Virgins  (Matt  xxv.).  27.  The  Talent* 
in  Trust  (Matt  xxv.).  28.  The  Pounds  in 
Trust  (Luke  xix.).  See  the  treatises  by 
Trench,  London,  1841,  14th  ed.  1882,  Gutli- 
rie,  1866,  Amot,  1870,  Bruce,  1882,  W.  M. 
Taylor,  New  York,  1887.  T.  W.  C. 

Parabolani  (from  the  Greek  Trapaj3a?.?Jiv: 
"to  expose  one's  self"),  voluntary  nurses 
of  the  sick,  originated  in  the  Eastei-n  Church 
as  one  of  the  minor  orders  of  the  clergy  and 
became  very  conspicuous  in  Alexandria 
and  the  lai*ge  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  but  seem 
never  to  have  penetrated  into  the  West 
They  were  rough  and  uproarious  fellows, 
and  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  after  using 
them  for  many  years  as  a  body-guard,  had 
finally  to  place  them  under  the  command 
of  the  prefect 

Pamolot^.    See  Holt  Spnur,  TROfnT. 

Paracletice  or  Paracleticon  (fi-om  the 
Greek  iraphckeuK^:  comforting),  is  among 
Greek  christians  the  name  of  a  much 
used  book  of  anthems  and  hymns,  not 
appropriated  to  any  certain  day,  but  gen- 
erally intended  to  comfort  the  repentant 
sinner. 

Paradise,  a  word  of  Persian  origin  an- 
swering to  the  Heb.  gan  and  denoting  a 
beautiful  park,  garden  or  orchard  (Keh.  ii. 
8;  Eccl.  ii.  5;  Song  iv.  13).    In  the  Septua- 

g'lnt  the  term  is  applied  to  the  garden  of 
den  (Gen.  ii.  15),  commonly  known  as  the 
earthly  paradise.  Figuratively  it  denoted 
the  abooe  of  tlie  blessed  beyond  the  grave,, 
in  which  sense  Christ  promised  it  to  the 
penitent  robber  (Luke  xxiii.  43),  and  Paul 
in  vision  was  caught  up  to  it  (2  Cor.  xii.  4)^ 
and  in  it  grows  the  tree  of  life  for  them 
that  overcome  (Rev.  ii.  7).  T.  W.  C. 

Paraguay,  a  South-American  republic, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  348,000  sq.  m. 
with  about  346,000  inhabitants,  situated 
between  22®  and  27°  south  lat  in  the  Par- 
ana-Paraguay basin,  and  bounded  by  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  republic- 
has  from  its  experience  with  the  Jesuits 
made  a  most  curious  contribution  to  church- 
history.  In  1528  Sebastian  Cabot  took 
possession  of  tte  country  in  the  name  of 
Spain,  and  its  capital,  Asuncion,  founded 
in  1537,  soon   became   the   centre   of    all 
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Spanish  enterprises  in  South- America  east 
of  the  Andes.  The  inhabitants,  the  Guar- 
ini — still  so  called  and  still  to  be  identified 
with  their  Indian  ancestors  in  spite  of  the 
Spanish  blood,  thev  have  adopted— were 
peaceable  and  light-hearted  people,  fond  of 
fiowers  and  feasts,  but  submissive  and, 
under  great  calamities,  patient  and  tena- 
cious beyond  any  measure  hitherto  known. 
They  were  flrat  visited  by  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, Franciscan:}  and  Jesuits,  between 
1542  and  1560,  but  without  any  palpable 
result.  In  1605,  however,  the  Jesuits  alone 
took  up  the  work  once  more  and  this  time 
with  unbounded  success.  They  not  only 
christianized  the  whole  people  in  a  very 
short  time,  but  they  aotually  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  Not  content  with 
being  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  nation, 
they  assumed,  in  the  most  practical  and 
palpable  sense  of  the  words,  the  task  of 
performing  every  function  of  a  government, 
and  in  order  to  protect  their  '*  children " 
from  foreign  temptations  and  corruption 
they  looked  them  up  behind  a  kind  of  Chi- 
nese walls,  forbidding  the  trader,  the  scien- 
tific traveller,  even  the  casual  visitor  to 
enter  the  country.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century  all  Europe  rang  with  fairy- 
tales about  the  blessings  which  the  Jesuits 
had  poured  out  upon  the  Guarini,  and  thev 
were  credited,  for  one  thing  was  at  all 
events  sure  enough,  the  coffers  of  the 
''  fathers  "  were  bursting  with  gold.  But 
in  1767  the  Jesuits  were  sudden^  expelled 
from  Spain  and  tlie  Spanish  colonies,  and 
when  tnus  the  curtain  was  raised,  a  most 
piteous  sight  was  discovered  behind  it. 
There  were  palaces,  churches,  chapels,  and 
schools  enough  in  Paraguay,  but  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  true  Christianity.  The  whole 
country  looked  like  a  huge  sheep-farm,  in 
the  highest  stage  of  cultivation  and  with 
a  vary  smart  machine  for  clipping  the  wool, 
but  the  most  elementary  aevices  of  true 
civilizations  were  lacking.  The  people  had 
simply  been  drugged  with  something 
which  made  them  idiots,  and  so  miserable 
were  they,  spiritually,  morally,  intellect- 
ually, that,  although  they  in  1811  swept 
away  by  the  Spanish-American  whirlwind, 
declared  themselves  independent  of  Spain, 
in  1814  they  became  the  willing  plaything 
of  Dr.  Fraucia— a  Jesuit  without  the  mask. 
(See  Masterman,  Seven  Tears  in  Paraguay, 
London,  1869;  Washburn,  ffiatory  cf  Para- 
guay, Xew  York,  1871;  Gothein,  Der 
chriatUch^ocicUe  Stoat  der  Jemiiten  in 
Paragaay,  Leipzig,  1883.  C.  P. 

Pa'-ran.  a  large  desert  region  in  the 
Sinai  tic  Peninsula  in  which  the  Israelites 
dwelt  for  38  years.    It  is  a  high  limestone 

Slateau  covered  with  coarse  gravel,  black 
int  and  drifting  sand,  yet  having  occa- 
sional pasture  lands.  It  is  first  mentioned 
as  the  western  limit  of  Chedorlaomer's  in- 
vasion (Gen.  xiv.  6),  then  as  the  home  of 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  (xxi.  21).  Israel  en- 
tered it  soon  after  leaving  Sinai  (Num.  x. 
12,  88),  and  from  it  the  spies  were  sent  to 
Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  3,  26).  Israel's  stations 
in  it  are  mentioned  (xxxiii.  18^36).  In  this 
wilderness  David  found  a  refuge  (1  Sam. 


XXV.  1),  and  Hadad  went  through  it  (1  Ki. 
xi.  18)  when  escaping  to  Egypt.  T.  W.  C. 

Parvus,  David,  Reformed;  b.  at  Franken- 
stein, Silesia,  Dec.  30,  1548,  d.  at  Heidel- 
berg. June  15,  1622.  He  studied  theology  at 
Heiaelberg  and  became  professor  there  in 
1584.  He  was  a  quiet,  somewhat  timid 
man,  but  sorely  triea  by  the  polemical  tem- 
per of  his  age.  In  1587  he  gave  out  an  edi- 
tion of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  with 
some  notes  of  his  own  the  so-called  JVeu- 
atadber  Bibel,  and  those  notes  brought  him 
in  a  savage  controversy  with  Agricola  and 
the  Lutlierans.  A  pamphlet  he  wrote  in 
1617  on  occasion  of  the  centenary  jubilee  of 
the  Reformation  brought  the  Jesuits  down 
upon  him.  His  commentary  on  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  1600,  was  burned  in 
England  by  order  of  James  I.  on  account 
of  some  remarks  on  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple, etc.  His  life  is  found  in  his  sou's 
eclition  of  his  works,  Frankfort,  1647,  3 
vols,  fol.,  unfinished. 

Pardee,  Richard  Qay,  Presbyterian  lay- 
num:  b.  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  Oct  12,  1811;  d. 
in  New  York  city,  Feb.  11,  1869.  He  was 
prominent  as  a  Sunday-school  worker.  He 
wrote  The  Sunday-Sc/iool  Index,  Philadel- 
phia, 1868. 

Paris,  Francois  de,  b.  in  Paris,  June  3, 
1600;  d.  there  May  1, 1727;  studied  theology, 
and  was  ordainea  a  deacon,  but  joined  uie 
Jansenists,  retired  into  seclusion,  and  died 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  from  the 
severity  of  his  ascetic  practices.  Miracles 
were  said  to  have  taken  place  at  his  grave, 
and  as  these  miracles  became  a  point  of  bit- 
ter controversy  between  the  Jansenists  and 
the  hierarchy,  the  affair  caused  great  com- 
motion in  Paris,  and  the  cemetery  of  St.  M^- 
dard  became  the  scene  of  disgusting  occur- 
rences until  closed  by  the  police.  (See  P.  F. 
Mathieu :  Iliatoire  dea  Miraclea  et  de  ConvuU 
sionairea  de  St-Midard,  Paris,  1864.    C.  P. 

Paris,  Matthew  oL  See  Matthew  op 
Paris. 

Parish  (Latin,  j>arochia,  Greek,  Trapauuc: 
"a  sojoumer"),  in  countries  where  the 
church  is  a  state-establishment^  corre- 
sponds to  congregation  in  countries  m  which 
the  church  is  free,  the  difference  between 
them  being,  that  in  the  parish  of  the  state- 
establishment  the  congregation  comprises 
all  persons  living  within  a  certain  territorial 
circumscription,  for  instance,  a  township 
while  in  the  congregation  of  the  free  church, 
the  parish  is  made  up  irrespective  of  any 
territorial  circumscription  of  such  persons 
only  as  have  become  voluntary  members  of 
the  church.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the 
Christian  church  began  as  free  congrega- 
tions, and  it  now  seems  probable  that  it  will 
return  to  that  form  agam. 

Parish  Olerk,  a  term  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  denoting  the  lowest 
officer  of  the  church,  whose  duties  simply 
consist  in  being  present  at  baptisms,  mar- 
riages and  funerals,  in  leading  the  responses 
during  service,  etc.  He  was  formerly  a 
clergyman  of  minor  orders,  but  is  now  sim- 
ply a  clerk,  licensed  and  sworn  in  by  the 
oidinary,  after  being  appointed  by  the  min- 
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iBter  or  the  churchwarden  or  the  parishion- 
ers. 

Parity  is  a  term  of  German  ecclesiastical 
policy,  denoting  perfect  equality  between 
Protestants  ana  Koman  Catholics  in  their 
relations  to  the  state.  It  was  first  used  in 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  1048,  where  it 
means  perfect  equality  between  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  states  in  their  relations 
to  the  empire,  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
each  state  being  regulated  by  the  principle 
ciifua  regio  ^usreligio.  The  introduction  of 
the  principle  of  parity  also  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical policy  of  the  state  towards  the  sub- 
jects is  due  to  Prussia,  and  dates  from  the 
religion  edict  of  July  9,  1788. 

Park,  Bdwards  A  mass,  D.D.  (Harvard 
University,  1844)  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
Dec.  29,  1808;  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, Providence,  1826,  and  in  1831  at  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  was 
professor  from  1836  till  1881.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  its 
editor  from  1851  till  1884,  edited  together 
with  Austin  Phelps  and  Lowell  Mason  The 
Sabbath  Hymn-Book,  New  York,  1858;  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  the  religious  press, 
and  published,  besides  a  great  number  of 
valuable  memoira,  Discourses  on  some  Theo- 
logical Doctrines  as  related  to  the  Religious 
Character,  Andover,  1885. 

Parker,  Joseph,  D.D.   (  )  Congre- 

gationalist;  b.  at  Hexham,  Northumberland, 
England,  Apr.  19,  1830;  was  graduated  at 
University  College,  entered  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry,  and  held  successively  pas- 
torates at  Banbury,  Manchester,  and^  since 
1869,  of  the  City  Temple,  London.  He  pub- 
lished Ecce  Deus,  London,  1868, 5th  ed.,  1875; 
The  Priesthood  of  Christ,  1876;  The  Inner  Life 
qf  Christ,  1881-82,  3  vols;  Apostolic  Life, 
1882-84,  3  vols;  The  People's  Bible,  1885, 
sqq.  VII.  1891 ;  Tyne  Clyde,  my  Life  and 
Ministry,  1883,  2d  ed.,  1885;  Weaner  Stephen, 
1885,  etc.,  most  of  which  have  been  re- 
printed Id  America. 

Parker,  Matthew.  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1538). 
7lst  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  b,  at  Nor- 
wich, Aug.  6,  1504;  d.  at  Lambeth,  May  17, 
1575.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  and 
Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge,  and  became  a 
fellow  of  the  latter,  1527.  Imbibing  reform- 
ation views  and  gaining  note  as  a  preacher, 
he  was  made  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne  Bol- 
eyn  in  1535,  and  soon  after  dean  of  the 
college  at  Stoke  in  Suffolk.  Before  this  was 
abolished  he  was  elected  master  of  Corpus 
Christi,  1544,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University,  1545.  Edward  made  him  dean 
of  Lincoln,  1552;  under  Mary  he  resigned 
his  preferments  and  lived  in  close  retire- 
ment. His  moderation  rather  than  his  am- 
bition led  to  his  selection  by  Elizabeth  for 
the  primacy.  He  was  consecrated  in  Lam- 
beth Chapel,  Dec.  17,  1559,  by  Bishops  Bar- 
low, Sconr,  Coverdale  and  Hodgkin.  The 
"  Nag's  Head  '*  (q.v.)  fable,  intended  to  dis- 
credit this  proceeding,  was  a  Romanist  in- 
vention of  the  next  century.  Entrusted  with 
the  difficult  task  of  bringing  the  Reformed 
Church  into  order,  it  was  perhaps  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  satisfy  either  the  Queen 


or  the  Puritans,  or  avoid  obloquy  from  the 
latter.  But  his  private  character  was  high; 
he  loved  learning,  and  rendered  great  ser- 
vices to  literature,  to  education,  and  es- 
pecially to  antiquarian  studies.  His  own 
writings  were  inconsiderable,  but  he  edited 
sundrv  old  chronicles  and  homilies,  pro- 
moted Biblical  translation,  and  gathered  a 
splendid  library  for  his  college.  The  Par- 
ker Society  was  named  from  him.  His 
Life  has  been  written  by  Strype,  Oxford, 
1711,  and  others.  F.  M.  B. 

Parker,     Theodore,     b.    at    Lexington, 
Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1810;  d.  in  Florence,  Italy, 
May  10,  1860.    He  was  the  son    of   John 
Parker    and    Hannah    Steams;  descended 
from  Puritan  stock;  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children.     His  parents  were    botli  Unita- 
rians.   He  was  earl^  inured  to  work  on  his 
father's  farm ;  studied  in  the  district  school. 
At   16   was  sent*  for   a  single  quarter  to 
the  academy  at  Lexington;  early  showed  a 
remarkable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  de- 
rived from  his  mother  a  wonderfully  reten- 
tive memory.    He  devoured  every  book  that 
came  into  his  way;  showed  also  a  great  in- 
terest    in    natural     histoiy    and     out-of- 
door    life;   began    to   teach   at    17,    and 
taught  successive   winters  in  the  district 
schools  of  Quincy,  North  Lexington,  Con- 
cord,  and  Waltham.     At  20   passed    the 
entrance  examinations  of  Harvard  College, 
and  kept  up  with  his  class  while  teaching 
and  working  on  the  farm.    Being  a  non- 
resident he  aid  not  receive  a  degree,  but  in 
1840  was  enrolled  among  the  graduates  of 
the  college  and  raceived  the  degree  of  A.M. 
He  entered  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School 
in  1834;  was  looked  upon  as  *'a  prodigious 
athlete"    in    his    studies.       He     studied 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  hours  a  day, 
and  has  recorded    the  names  of    65  vol- 
umes in  German,  English,  Danish,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  read  in  two  mouths.    His  gift 
for  acquiring  languages  was  unusual,  and 
later  he  studied  Poi-tuguese,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
Icelandic,   Modem    Greek,   Chaldaic,  Ara- 
bic, Persian,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  and  Russian. 
He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  second  Uni- 
tarian church  at  West  Roxbuiy,  June  21, 
1837,  and  shortly  after  settlement  was  mar- 
ried to  Lydia  D.  Cabot  of  Newton.    Parker 
soon  abandoned  the  sensational  school  in 
philosophy  for  the  intuitional  or  ti-anscen- 
aental  school.    He  felt  too  the  influence  of 
German  thought  in  theological  criticism. 
His     divergence   from   cuiTent    Unitarian 
views  was  made  apparent  in  his  Soutii  Bos- 
ton sermon  preactied  May  17,  1841,  on  The 
Transient  and    Permanent  in   ChriHianity. 
In  this  sermon  Parker  distinguished    be- 
tween the  form  and  substance  of  Christian- 
ity.   The  form  he  regarded  as  transitory, 
the  substance  as  abiding.    Christianity  be 
regarded  **  as  absolute,  pure  morality,  and 
absolute    pure     religion."     He   arraigned 
many  of  the  doctrines  regarded  as  essential 
to    Christianity    and   i)ersonal   salvation, 
prominent  among  them  the  infallibility  of 
the  Bible.    Parker's  South  Boston  sermon, 
like  Channing's  Baltimore  sermon  in  1810, 
awakened  a  storm  of  controversy.    It  alien- 
ated many  of  his  Unitarian  associates,  only 
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a  few  of  whom  were  willing  to  exchange 
with  him  thereafter.  His  theological  views 
were  set  f oi*th  more  fully  in  five  lectures  de- 
livered in  Boston,  in  the  fall  of  1841  and 
published  there  the  following  year  under 
the  title  Discourses  qf  Matters  pertaining  to 
JReligion,  In  184S-44,  he  travelled  in 
Europe.  On  his  return  he  held  morning 
sei-vices  in  Boston,  and  in  1846  resigned  his 
West  Roxbury  charge  and  formed  the 
'* Twenty-Eighth  Congregational  Society'' 
in  Boston.  Services  were  firat  held  at  the 
Melodeon  and  afterwards  at  Music  Hall. 
His  preaching  and  writings  commanded 
wide  attention.  He  became  not  only  noted 
for  his  heresies  but  for  his  boldness  as  a 
reformer.  He  was  a  prominent  leader  in 
the  anti-slavery  cause  and  preached  and 
worked  in  behalf  of  temperance,  prison  re- 
form, and  the  rights  of  women.  He  was  in 
great  demand  as  a  Ivceum  lecturer,  and 
his  numerous  public  addresses  and  writings 
on  political,  social,  and  moral  questions 
show  his  versatility  and  unflagging  indus- 
try. His  health  broke  down  under  the 
strain  of  work,  and  in  February,  1859,  after 
an  attack  of  bleeding  at  the  lungs,,  he  took 
a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and  thence  to 
Europe,  visiting  Switzerland  and  Rome. 
His  search  for  health  was  f iTiitless,  and  he 
died  at  Florence,  Italy,  May  10,  1860,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery.  As 
a  scholar,  Parker  was  marked  rather  for 
prodigious  powers  of  acquisition  than  for 
critical  skill  in  dealing  with  his  material. 
Though  possessed  of  a  vigorous,  command- 
ing intellect,  he  was  not  a  philosopher  in 
the  technical  sense,  and  was  deflcient  in 
esthetic  sentiment,  which  accounts  for 
the  lapses  of  taste  in  some  of  his  dis- 
courses. In  thqplogy  he  may  be  described 
as  a  Christian  theist.  Though  not  a  Pan- 
theist he  held  strongly  to  the  immanence 
of  God  in  man  and  nature,  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  immortal!  tv  of  the  soul,  and  of 
the  moral  law  written  m  the  consciousness 
of  man.  He  reiected  the  evangelical  doc- 
trines of  the  fall,  the  atonement,  the  incar- 
nation, the  Trinity,  and  everlasting  punish- 
ment. He  held  Jesus  in  tender  reverence 
as  a  spiritual  leader,  and  his  most  beautiful 
poem  is  an  inscription  to  him.  He  rejected 
the  miracles  as  proofs  of  Christianity,  and 
appealed  to  its  moral  and  spiritual  verifica- 
tion in  human  history.  Though  Parker's 
opinions  were  too  radical  for  the  Unitarians 
of  his  dav,  they  are  now  widely  and  perhaps 
commonly  held  by  Uuitanans.  The  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  honored  his 
memory  by  publishing  a  volume  of  his 
sermons  entitled  Views  of  Religioriy  edited 
bv  James  Freeman  Clarke.  The  most  com- 
plete collection  of  his  published  pamphlets, 
addresses,  and  discourses  is  contained  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  to  which  he  be- 
queathed his  private  library,  of  13,000  vol- 
umes. His  Life  and  Correspondence  have 
been  written  by  Rev.  John  Weiss,  New 
York,  1864;  his  Life  by  Rev.  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham.  New  York,  1874.  The  most  repre- 
sentative edition  of  his  works  is  the 
Colleeted  WorkSy  edited  by  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  London,  1876, 14  vols. 

S.  J.  Babbows. 


PariEhiirst,  Gharles  Henry,  D.D.  (Am- 
herst College,  Mass.,  1880),  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  April  17,  1842, 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  1866;  studied 
theology  at  Halle  and  Leipzig;  and  has, 
since  1880,  been  pastor  of  the  Madison- 
Square  church.  New  York.  He  published 
several  collections  of  sermons.  New  York, 
1883,  1885,  etc..  Question  qf  the  Hour,  1887, 
eto. 

Parkhurst,  John,  b.  at  Catesby,  North- 
amptonshire, England,  1728,  d.  at  Epsom, 
SuiTey,  March  21,  1797,  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1748,  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England,  but  lived  afterwards  on  his  estate 
at  Epsom  and  published  a  Uehrew-English 
Lexicon  with  a  Hebrew  and  Cbaldee  gram- 
mar, London,  1762,  which  ran  through 
8  eds.,  and  a  Greek-English  Lexicon  to  Die 
New  Testcuuent  with  a  Greek  grammar, 
1769,  last  ed.  ia51. 

Pamell,  T^omta^  b.  at  Dublin,  1679,  d.  at 
Chester,  1718,  was  educated  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  took  ordera  in  1700,  obtained 
some  preferment  in  Ireland,  but  lived  for 
the  most  time  in  London.  He  published  a 
volume  of  poems  in  1722  and  another  ap- 
peared in  1758;  the  latter  is  of  a  gi*aver, 
almost  devotional  character,  but  its  authen- 
ticity is  dpubted. 

Parseeism.    See  Pebsia. 

Parsons,  Iierl,  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Goshen,  Mass.,  July  18,  1792,  d.  at  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt,  Feb.  22,  1822.  He  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College,  1814;  went  in  1819 
as  missionary  to  the  East  under  the  commis- 
soin  from  the  American  Board,  and  anived 
in  Jerusalem,  Feb.  12, 1820,  the  first  Protes- 
tant missionary  who  began  work  there. 
But  he  left  the  succeeding  May  on  account 
of  ill  health.  His  life  was  written  by  D.  V. 
Morton,  Boston,  1824. 

Parsons,  Robert.    See  Pebsons,  Robbbt. 

Par^-thi-a,  originally  a  province  of  Media, 
it  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  and  united  to 
the  Persian  Empire,  b.c.  550.  Seleucia  and 
Ctesiphon  were  chief  cities,  and  Ecbatana 
a  royal  summer  residence.  Under  Arsaces 
B.C.  256,  it  became  independent  and  so 
continued  nearly  600  vears,  not  yielding 
even  to  the  Romans,  out  A,i>.  226  it  was 
reunited  to  the  Persians.  In  apostolic 
times  it  extended  from  India  to  the  Tigris. 
Jews  from  Parthia  were  at  Jerusalem  at 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9).  They  spoke  the 
Peraian  language.  T.  W.  C. 

Particnlar  and  Oeneral  Baptists.  The  for- 
mer are  Calvinistic,  the  latter  Arminian  in 
Theology. 

Passagiaus  (Latin  passagii  or  passagius), 
is  the  name  of  a  sect  of  obscure  origin,  but 
which  existed  in  Italy  already  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  12th  centunr,  and  was  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Verona  in  1184.  They 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Tnnity  and  held 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  still  in  force,  for 
which  reason  the  emperor,  Frederick  IL 
called  them  "  the  Circumcised." 

Pasoal,  nalse,  b.  at  Clermont,  the  capital 
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of  Auvergne,  France,  June  19,  1628,  d.  in 
Paris,  Au^.  19,  1662.  He  was  a  precocious 
child  and  received  a  careful  education. 
His  genius  for  mathematics  and  mechanics 
developed  very  early.  Before  he  was  12 
years  old  he  discovered  several  of  Euclid's 
propositions;  in  1640  he  invented  the  count- 
ing machine;  in  1647  he  made  a  number  of 
original  and  most  important  observations 
on  atmospheric  pressure,  and  discovered 
the  principle  of  barometric  measurement, 
etc.  In  religious  respect  he  was  at  that 
time  rather  a  skeptic  than  anything  else. 
But  in  1651  his  sister  Jacqueline  entered 
Port  Royal  as  a  nun,  and  that  circumstance 
together  with  many  others,  prepared  the 
way  for  his  conversion.  In  1654  he  himself 
too*K  up  his  abode  in  Port  Royal,  not  as  a 
monk,  but  without  taking  any  vows,  yet 
practicing  the  strictest  discipline.  The 
first  of  his  Provincial  Letters  appeared  June 
23,  1656.  There  are  17  in  all.  About  one- 
half  of  the  series  is  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  Jansenism,  demonstrating  the  perfect 
harmony  between  the  tenets  of  Amaud  and 
the  church  universal;  the  other  half  forms 
an  attack  upon  the  Jesuits,  uncovering 
with  lofty  superiority  the  frivolity  of  their 
moral  maxims  and  practices.  His  Penaies 
9ur  la  Reliifiottf  whicn  both  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  acknowledge  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  books  in  all  Cnristian  litera- 
ture, was  not  published  until  1669  or  1670, 
and  their  text  had  been  tampered  with. 
Later  editors  have  taken  great  pains  to 
restore  it,  and  succeeded  at  least  partially. 
The  editions  of  his  works  are  very  numer- 
ous; one  of  the  best  is  that  by  J.  de  Soyres, 
Cambridge,  1880,  with  English  notes.  There 
are  also  several  English  translations  of  his 
Thoughts  and  Provincial  Letters,  New  York, 
1869,  2  vols,  (later  ed.)  new  trans.  Letters, 
London,  1888;  of  the  Thoughts,  by  C.  Kegan 
Paul,  1884.  The  L\fe  qf  Jacqueline  Pascal 
was  written  by  Sophy  W.  Weizel,  New 
York,  1880.  C.  P. 

Paschalis,  the  name  of  2  anti-popes,  the 
first  in  687,  who  bought  his  election  of  the 
Exarch  of  Ravenna,  out  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  Sergius  I.,  and  the  second  during 
the  period  1164-1168.  The  name  also  of 
2  popes.  1.  Pope  817-824,  was  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Stephen  at  Rome  when 
elected  (Jan.  25).  He  was  consecrated 
without  waiting  for  the  imperial  sanction, 
but  in  a  document  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
the  emperor  is  said  to  have  confirmed  him 
and  to  have  given  the  papal  see  large 
additional  territories,  Corsica,  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  etc.  .  He  crowned  Lothaire  in  St. 
Peter's,  April  5,  823.  His  reign  at  Rome 
was  cruel,  and  he  died  amid  universal  exe- 
cration. 2.  Proper  name  Raineri,  of  Tuscan 
origin,  entered  a  monastery  early,  was 
trained  at  Clugny,  made  cardinal  by  Greg- 
ory VII.  about  1076,  elected  pope  Aug.  13, 
1099,  d.  Jan.  21,  1118.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  pontificate  came  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  crusaders  (1099).  Three  suc- 
cessive anti-popes  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
him.  In  France  and  England  he  met  with 
some  success  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of 
the  papacy,  compelling  Philip  L  to  give  up 


his  adulterous  marriage  with  the  Countesa 
of  An  jou,  and  bringing  Henry  I.  of  England 
to  give  up  the  right  of  investiture,  though 
he  was  obliged  to  purchase  this  concession 
by  granting  that  the  bishops  should  take 
the  oath  of  feudal  obedience  to  the  king. 
This  victory  was  therefore  somewhat 
empty.  It  is  to  his  contect  with  Henrv  V. 
of  Germany  that  Paschalis  is  indebted  for 
his  fame.  He  had  pursued  the  policy  of 
Gregory  VII.  with  Henrv  IV.,  excommuni- 
cating him  in  1102,  ana  assisting  his  son 
against  him.  But  Paschalis  found  the  un- 
faithful  son  an  unfaithful  child  of  the 
church.  Henry  V.  renewed  the  investiture 
controversy,  and  in  1110  made  an  expedi- 
tion to  Rome  for  the  double  purpose  of 
getting  crowned  and  settling  this  old  con- 
troversy. Paschalis  formed  the  i-emarkable 
design  of  bartering  awav,  in  return  for  the 
sun*ender  by  the  lung  of  the  right  of  inves- 
titure, the  entire  secular  possessions  of  the 
churcli  in  Germany,  its  rights  of  coinage,  of 
levying  customs  and  of  civil  jurisdiction. 
Whether  this  was  a  genuine  movement 
upon  the  part  of  the  pope  to  deliver  the 
church,  m  the  spirit  of  a  Cluniac  monk, 
from  the  corruption  which  worldly  posses- 
sions had  introduced,  or  was  done  in  tiie 
certainty  that  the  clergy  would  repudiate 
the  action,  or  was  a  mere  diplomatic  trick, 
will  never  be  known.  Enough  that  it  was 
so  repudiated,  and  that  Pasohalis's  subse- 
quent surrender  to  the  emperor  of  the  con- 
tested right  of  investiture  raised  an  eaual 
tumult.  The  pope  was  even  led  to  confirm 
an  excommunication  of  Henry.  But  he 
was  delivered  from  the  possible  revenge  of 
Henry  by  death.  F.  H.  F. 

Pasohasins  Radbertus.    See  Radbkbtub. 

Pasohal  Oontroversies.  ^n  the  11th  cen- 
tury a  three-fold  manner  of  observing 
Easter  had  already  arisen.  The  Ebionitea 
celebrated  the  Jewish  Passover  upon  the 
14th  of  Nisan,  with  the  regular  legal  cere- 
monies. The  great  body  of  the  Catholic 
Church  observ^  the  Friday  which  came 
next  after  the  14th  of  Nisan,  as  the  day  of 
the  death  of  Jesus,  with  fasting  and  mourn- 
ing, and  the  following  Sunday,  as  the  day 
of  tlie  resurrection,  with  the  communion 
and  as  a  day  of  feasting  In  Asia  Minor 
still  another  practice  hacf  arisen,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  established  under  Uie  co- 
operation of  the  Apostle  John  himself,  and 
which  celebrated  tne  14th  of  Nisan  as  the 
day  of  the  Lord's  death,  but  gave  to  the 
celebitition  a  mixed  character  of  sorrow  and 
joy.  Thus  the  fasting  of  the  previous  week 
was  continued  up  to  Uie  moment  of  Christ's 
death,  at  3  o'clock,  and  then  the  character 
of  the  observance  changed,  and  closed  with 
the  communion  as  a  joyful  celebration. 
This  custom  differed  from  the  common 
Catholic  one  in  two  points,  in  observing 
the  day  of  the  month  rather  tnan  the  day  of 
the  weeky  and  in  celebrating  the  day  of  the 
death  of  Christ  rather  than  that  of  his  resur- 
rection  as  the  day  of  rejoicing. 

In' an  age  when  matters  of  faith  and  of 
ritual  were  not  sharply  distinguished,  such 
a  difference  as  this  would  be  likely  to  be 
conceived  as  a  departure  from  the  f aith^ 
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and  hence  as  a  heresy.  When  Polycarp 
was  in  Rome  (about  155),  the  Koman  bishop 
noted  the  difference  of  custom  between 
them,  but  maintained  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion with  him.  But  the  bishop,  Victor, 
about  190,  thought  fit  to  attempt  to  briuff 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minot  into  line  with 
other  churches,  and  when  they  refused  to 
modify  their  practice,  he  excommunicated 
them.  Irenieus  protested,  and  finally  the 
discord  introduced  by  Uiese  measures  was 
limited  to  Rome  and  Ephesus.  Between 
these  two  dates  there  had  been  some  dis- 
cord in  Asia  Minor  itself  (170).  One  pai-ty 
of  the  Quartodecimani,  as  all  who  observed 
the  14th  of  Nisan  were  called,  held  with 
some  Judaizing  Christians^  that  Christ  suf- 
fered upon  the  15th  of  Nisan,  and  ate  the 
true  Passover  upon  the  14th,  and  so  them- 
selves established  a  corresponding  service 
upon  the  14th.  All  these  circumstances  led 
the  Council  of  Nice  (325)  to  regulate  the 
practice,  and  to  direct;tfie  churches  to  con- 
form to  the  Roman  and  general  Catholic 
custom.  But  many  oriental  churches  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  Quartodeciman  custom 
and  suffered  condemnation  therefor  at 
Antioch  (341),  Laodicea  (361),  and  at  Con- 
stantinople (381).  Our  information  upon 
the  later  history  of  this  party  is  scanty. 
The  Montanists  are  mentioned  as  being 
Quartodecimans,  and  also  the  Novatians, 
but  this  cannot  have  been  true  of  either 
sect  as  a  whole.    So  again  the  Audians  (see 

AUDIUS). 

This  topic  has  been  one  of  .the  bones  of 
contention  between  the  school  of  Baur  and 
their  opponents.  The  literature  is  consid- 
erable. (See  Steitz  in  8tudlen  u.  KrUikeiif 
1856,  D.  721;  1857,  p.  772;  also  1859.  Baur 
repliea  in  Theol.  Jahrbucher,  1857,  p.  242; 
Zeitach.  /.  vHssenseh.  Theol,  ia58,  p.  298. 
See  Schnrer,  Be  controversiis  Pcuehalibua, 
1869;  ZeiUch.  /.  histar.  T/ieoL,  1870,  p.  182.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Paaqualisi  Marlines,  b.  in  Provence,  1715, 
d.  in  St  Domingo,  1779,  a  Jewish  swindler 
of  the  kind  quite  common  in  France  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  was 
for  several  years  busy  with  inoculating  the 
secret  wisdom  and  mystic  rites  of  the  Cab- 
ala upon  the  Masonic  lodges  of  Prance, 
took  up  his  abode  in  Paris  from  1768  to  1778 
and  formed  a  party  or  sect,  the  MartiniatSf 
which  operated  with  *'theurgio''  effects, 
but  left  the  city  rather  suddenly.  Charac- 
teristic of  him  and  his  followers  are  such 
writings  as  L'esprit  dea  cho9€a,  Paris,  1800, 2 
▼ola. ;  is^homme  de  dMr,  Metz,  1802,  etc. 


L,  (pass-ar-ya),  Carlo,  b.  at  Pieve 
de  San  Paolo,  near  Lucca,  Italy,  1814,  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1827,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  CoUe^um  Roman- 
um  in  1844.  He  published  m  1853  three 
volumes  on  the  immaculate  conception  and 
was  also  otherwise  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  promulgation  of  that  dogma,  fiut  in  1859 
be  publish^  Pro  causa  italica  ad  episcopoa 
catnolicas  in  which  he  vehemently  attacked 
the  secular  power  of  the  pope  as  dangerous 
to  the  church.  The  book  waa  immediately 
pat  on  the  Index  and  the  author  expelleo 


from  the  society.  He  fled  to  Turin  and 
was  in  1861  appointed  professor  of  morals 
there.  He  wrote  with  effect  against  E. 
Renan's  Vie  de  JSsuSy  1864,  2  vols.  His  La 
cauaa  del  cardinale  Gerolamo  d^  Andrea  is  also 
of  interest. 

Passan,  The  T^^Mty  of,  was  concluded  in 
1552  at  Passauav  in  Baria,  between  Maurice 
of  Saxony  and  Charles  V.,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  religious  liberty  in  Gei-many.  The 
Interim  was  cancelled  and  full  right  to 
exercise  their  religion  was  granted  to  the 
Protestants  of  Germany,  provisionally,  until 
a  diet  could  effect  an  amicable  settlement  be- 
tween them  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  or,  if 
no  such  agreement  could  be  arrived  at,  for- 
ever. A  certain  number  of  Protestants  were 
also  admitted  to  the  Imperial  Chamber  of 
Spires,  the  highest  court  of  the  realm. 

Passionlsts,  The,  or  the  "  Congregation  of 
the  Discalced  Clerks  of  the  Most  Holy 
Cross  and  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  is  the  name  of  an  order  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  in  1720  by 
Paolo  della  Croce,  b.  at  Ovada,  Piedmont, 
Jan.  3,  1694;  d.  in  Rome,  Oct.  18,  1775. 
canonized  May  1,  1867,  ana  was  confirmed 
by  Benedict  ^IV.  in  1741,  and  again  by 
Clement  XIY.  in  1769.  The  first  monas- 
tei*y  was  founded  on  Monte  Argentaro, 
near  Alexandria,  Piedmont,  in  1737.  In 
1842  the  order  was  introduced  into  England 
where  it  has  five  houses,  in  1852  into  the 
United  States,  where  it  has  six  houses. 
The  object  of  the  order  is  to  keep  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful  the  memory  of 
our  Lord's  Passion.  The  members  are 
barefooted  and  dressed  in  black  .with  the 
name  of  Christ  painted  on  the  left  side. 
(See  Pius  a  Spiritu  Sancto:  Life  qf  SL  Paul 
qfthe  Cro8By  Dublin,  1868). 

Passion  Plays.  See  Mtstebies;  Obsr 
Ammeboau. 

Passion  Week.    See  Holt  Week. 

Passorer,  the  chief  of  the  8  great 
yearly  feasts  of  the  Jews,  as  it  commemo- 
rated the  founding  of  the  nation  and  typi- 
fied the  Lamb  of  God  slain  from  tne 
foundation  of  the  world.  It  was  instituted 
just  as  the  Israelites  were  leaving  Egypt, 
and  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  tne 
destroying  angel  passed  over  the  Jewish 
families  when  smiting  the  first  bom  of 
Egypt.  At  even  (marg.,  between  the  two 
evenings)  on  the  14th  day  of  Nisan  the  sac- 
rifice was  made  (Sx.  xii.  6)  and  the  next  day 
commenced  the  7  days  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.  Strictly  the  term  Passover  belonged 
only  to  the  paschal  meal,  but  it  was  appfied 
also  to  the  whole  period  from  the  14th  day 
to  the  21st 

On  the  10th  day  of  the  month  the  lamb 
was  selected,  a  male  of  the  first  year  and 
witiiout  blemish,  for  each  household,  or  if 
it  was  too  small,  for  two  or  more.  On  the 
14th  all  leaven  was  removed  from  the 
dwelling,  and  at  even  the  lamb  was  killed 
and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  doorposts 
and  lintel.  The  flesh  was  roasted  entire 
without  the  breaking  of  a  bone,  and  all 
eaten  the  same  night,  any  residue  being 
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burned  before  morning.  The  family  as- 
Bunied  the  equipments  and  posture  of  travel- 
lers in  haste,  and  in  the  case  of  the  first 
celebration  Israel  set  forth  in  the  night 
to  leave  Egypt* 

The  chief  recorded  observances  of  the 
feast  were  that  in  Egypt  (Bz.  xii.  28), 
the  first  in  Canaan  (Josh.  v.  10),  Solomon's 
(2  Chron.  viii.  18),  Hezekiah's  (2  Chron. 
xzz.),  Josiah's  (2  Ki.  zziii.  21),  and  one 
after  the  captivity  (Ezra  vi.  19-22).  Accord- 
ing to  Jewish  writers  wine  was  also  used  at 
the  feast.  The  New  Testament  mentions 
several  passovers  attended  by  Jesus  (Luke 
ii.  42,  John  ii.  18).  On  the  evening  before 
his  ciniciiizion  he  pai-took  for  the  last  time, 
and  instituted  his  own  memorial  supper. 
This  was  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  on  the 
nezt  day  Christ  was  arrested,  tried,  con- 
demned and  crucified— the  whole  series  of 
events  occurring  between  Thursday  evening 
and  Friday  evening. 

The  Jews  still  observe  the  Passover  but 
only  as  a  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  though 
a  few  Samaritans  at  Nablus  slay  and  eat  a 
lamb  on  Mt.  Gerizim. 

The  deliverance  from  bondage  and  death 
thus  commemorated  was  a  t^pe  of  the 
greater  deliverance  from  eternal  death  and 
the  bondage  of  sin  made  by  the  Lamb  of 
God  (John  i.  29)  who  is  called  Christ  our 
Passover  (1  Cor.  v.  7).  Faith  in  Him  puts 
us  under  the  shelter  of  his  blood  and 
admits  us  to  liberty:  and  we  are  to  show 
it  by  cleansing  our  hearts  and  lives  from 
the  old  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness. 
(1  Cor.  V.  8.)  T.  W.  C. 

Pastor  (Latin,  '^shepherd''),  a  term  ap- 
plied in  all  protestant  countries  to  the 
clergyman  in  charge  of  a  congregation. 

Pastoral  BUS,    See  Crosibr,  p.  206. 

Pastoral  Lettera  are  letters  addressed  by 
a  pastor  to  his  fi  ock,  or  by  a  bishop  to  the 
clergy  or  laity  under  his  jurisdiction,  or  by 
any  ecclesiastical  body.  e.  g.,  a  Reformed 
or  Presbyterian  Synod  to  the  churches 
under  their  care.  By  some  of  the  latter 
such  a  missive  is  issued  ever^  year,  but  by 
others  only  when  an  eztraordinary  occasion 
calls  for  it.  T.  W.  C. 

Pastoral  nieology.    See  Thbologt. 

PastoreUs,  or  Pastoureauz,  or  Pastorals 
were  the  names  assumed  by  some  wild  and 
unorganized  hordes  which  formed  in  north- 
ern France  in  1251,  mostly  composed  of 
shepherds,  peasants,  and  other  poor  and 
low  people,  with  an  admizture  of  runaway- 
monks  and  renegade  priests  and  adventur- 
ers of  every  description.  They  swarmed 
together  under  the  leadership  of  an  un- 
known person  who  called  himself  '*  Master 
of  Hungary,"  and  ostentatiously  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  Louis  IX.  who  had 
t>een  taken  prisoner  by  the  sultan  of  Egynt. 
But  when  they  began  to  be  numbered  by 
the  thousands,  men,  women,  and  children, 
they  proved  ezceedingly  dangerous,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  their  atrocious  hatred 
to  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  Jews. 
<Queen  Blanche,  who  at  first  really  supposed 
that  those  ardent  peasants  might  be  used 


for  the  deliverance  of  her  son  (Louis  IX. ), 
was  finally  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  their 
ezcesses  by  dispersing  the  hordes  and  pun- 
ishing their  leaders.  In  1820,  under  Philip 
v.,  the  same  phenomenon  appeared  in  south- 
em  France,  and  the  cause  was  again  the 
report  of  a  new  crusade.  Wlien  the  swarm, 
numbering  about  40,000,  approached  Avig- 
non, John  XXII.  ezcommunioated  them, 
and  then,  by  the  aid  of  the  Seneschal  of 
Carcassonne,  he  had  them  shut  up  in  a 
swamp  where  most  of  them  died  from 
hunger  and  disease,  and  the  rest  was 
slaughtered  by  the  soldiery. 

Paf  a-ra,  a  seaport  town  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  Lycia,  9  m.  east  of  the  mouth  of 
Zanthus,  and  opposite  Rhodes.  It  was 
celebrated  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  its 
harbor  was  much  frequented.  Hei'e  Paul 
on  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  re-embarked 
(Acts  zzi.  1,  2)  for  Pboanicia.  It  is  now  in 
ruins  but  retains  its  ancient  name. 

*  T.  W.  C. 

Patareaes,  or  Pataiini  was  the  name  of  the 
followers  of  the  deacon  Arialdus  of  Milan 
who,  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  centui*y  at- 
tacked the  marriage  of  the  clergy  as  a  great 
scandal,  and  especially  after  the  arrival 
there  of  Peter  Dominus  as  papal  legate 
caused  a  tremendous  commotion.  The 
name  is  derived  from  PcUaria,  •*  a  rag-pick- 
er," a  quarter  of  Milan  inhabited  by  the 
i*ag-picker8  who  there,  like  in  other  Italian 
cities,  formed  a  guild  of  their  own.  In  the 
18th  century  the  Cathari,  who  likewise 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  adopted  the  name,  erroneously 
deriving  it  from  the  Latin pati,  ''to  suf- 
fer." 

Paten  (Latin  patina:  **  a  dish"),  an  eccle- 
siastical vessel,  the  plate  or  salver,  on  which 
the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  is  presented. 
It  varies  very  much  both  with  respect  to 
form  and  to  the  material  from  which  it  is 
made.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
however,  it  is  a  rule  that,  in  both  respects, 
it  shall  correspond  to  the  chalice. 

Pater  noster:  "our  father,"  are  the 
two  first  words  of  the  Latin  translation  of 
our  Lord's  prayer. 

Path'-ros,  the  upper  or  southern  division 
of  Egypt,  originally  ruled  by  its  own  kings. 
Probably  the  Thebaid  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Said  of  the  Arabs.  Mentioned  in  Is. 
zi.  11,  ziz.  11-18;  Jer.  xliv.  1,  15;  Ezek. 
zxiz.  14,  zzz.  14.  Its  early  inhabitants 
were  known  as  the  Pathrusim  (Gen.  z.  14,  i 
Chron.  i.  12),  the  descendants  of  Ham 
through  Mizraim.  T.  W.  C. 

Patlenoe,  as  a  perfection  of  God,  denotes 
his  forbearance  from  wrath  and  continuance 
of  mercy  under  the  great  and  manifold 
provocations  of  men  (£z.  zzziv.  6,  Rom. 
ii.  4,  2  Pet.  iii.  9).  In  man  it  is  a  grace 
enabling  him  to  show  forbearance  towards 
his  fellow-men  (Matt,  zviii.  26,  29, 1  Thess. 
V.  14,  2  Tim.  ii.  24);  to  bear  with  meekness 
the  trials  God  sends  (1  Thess.  i.  3,  2  Thess. 
i.  4,  Rom.  zii.  12;  and  to  persevere  in  faith 
and  duty  (Luke  viii.  15,  Rom.  v.  8,  Heb. 
vi.  12,  Jas.  i.  8,  12,  2  Pet  i.  6,  Rev.   zUL 
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10).  The  motives  to  its  exeroiee  are  the 
example  of  Ood  (Rom.  xv.  5),  his  com- 
mand (Luke  xxi.  19),  our  own  interest 
(Heb.  X.  86),  its  blessed  results  (Rom.  ii. 
7,  Jas.  y.  7,  8),  and  the  eminent  Scripture 
examples  of  it  (2  Cor.  vi.  4,  Heb.  xii.  1,  2, 
Ti.  12,  Jas.  V.  11,  Rev.  xUi.  10).     T.  W.  C. 

Fat -mos,  a  rocky  and  barren  island  in  the 
^gean  sea,  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  place 
of  banishment  for  criminals.  To  it  the 
apostle  John  was  banished  by  Domitian, 
A.D.  95  (Rev.  L  9).  It  lies  »)  m.  south 
of  Samos  and  24  from  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  about  25  m.  in  circumference, 
and  its  rock-bound  coast  is  deeply  indentea 
with  bays.  On  the  eastein  side  are  the  port 
and  town  La  Scala,  and  crowning  the  high 
hill  behind  the  town  is  the  old  monastery 
of  St.  John,  and  midway  on  its  side  the 
grotto  in  which  John  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived his  visions.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
island  was  called  Patmosa,  but  now  bears 
the  name  of  Patmo.  T.  W.  C. 

Patooillet  (pa-too-ya),  iKmls,  b.  at  Dijon, 
France,  Marcn  31,  1690;  d.  at  Avignon  in 
1770;  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  and 
taught  for  some  time  philosophy  in  its 
school  at  Laon,  settled  afterwards  in  Paris, 
and  edited,  1734--48,  the  Supplement  aux 
Nouvellea  eccleaiastiquea  which  the  Jesuits 
published  in  opposition  to  the  Oazette 
Jan»eniate,  but  was  in  1766  driven  out  of  the 
city  by  order  of  parliament  as  one  of  the 
most  virulent  satellites  of  Archbishop  Beau- 
mont in  his  fight  with  parliament,  the 
Jansenists,  and  the  philosopher  (Rousseau). 
He  published  Le  progres  du  JoMinism^ 
Quiloa  1753,  and  under  the  title:  Bictionaire 
dea Livres  Jans^iates,  Antwerp,  1752, 4  vols., 
an  enlarged  ed.  of  Colonials  Bibliotk^que 
JwM^nUtey  which  was  put  on  the  Index  on 
account  of  its  outrageous  exaggerations. 

Patriarch  (palemal  TtiUr)^  a  name  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  to  Abraham  (Heb. 
vii.  4),  Jacob* s  sons  (Acts.  vii.  8)  and  David 
(Acts  ii.  29).  In  common  usage  it  denotes 
the  men  whom  Scripture  mentions  as  living 
before  Moses.  After  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  the  Jews  termed  the  two  heads  of 
the  Sanhedrin  patriarchs.  In  the  Eastern 
church  the  word  was  and  still  is  used  to 
designate  dignitaries  superior  to  arch- 
bishops. T.  W.  C. 

Patiiazota,  a  title  applied  in  the  Christian 
Church  to  a  bishop  holding  the  same  general 
supremacy  over  metropolitans  as  these  had 
over  ordinary  bishops.  The  patriarchate  is 
the  highest  i>olnt  at  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the 'hierarchy  in  the  east  arrived. 
In  the  end  the  bishops  of  Alexandria, 
Antiochj  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem 
bore  this  title.  This  hierarchical  system 
becomes  parallel  to,  though  it  was  not  en- 
tirely caused  by,  the  political  divisions  of 
the  empire.  There  were  great  political  dio- 
ceses, which  were  subdivided  into  provinces, 
in  each  of  which  were  numerous  cities.  Tlie 
bishoprics  were  in  the  cities,  and  the  natu- 
ral tendency  was  to  give  to  certain  bishops 
rights  over  circles  of  churches  corresponding 
to  the  provinces,  out  of  which  still  laif^r 


bodies  of  churches  would  be  formed.  We- 
can  see  this  process  in  actual  pix)gress  in- 
the  doctunents  of  the  thiixl  and  fourth 
centuries.  The  history  of  the  Meletiaa 
schism  (q.v.)  makes  it  evident  that  Meletiuff 
was  metropolitan  of  LycopoUs,  and  that  his 
chief  offence  was  in  failing  to  recognize  the 
authoiity  which  the  metropolitan  of  Alex- 
andria claimed  over  him.  These  claims 
were  already  at  least  the  following:— (1) 
The  right  to  issue  binding  regulations  as  to 
discipline^  (2)  The  right  to  liold  common 
synods  with  the  other  metropolitans;  (3) 
With  the  assent  of  the  bishops  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  cases  of  bishops;  (4)  To  exercise 
overaight  over  vacant  bishoprics.  Later 
these  patriarchs  ordained  all  the  bishops  of 
their  patriarchate.  Other  patriarchs  had 
different  rights,  and  the  bounds  of  the  patri- 
archates were  long  in  getting  settled,  nuctu- 
ating  somewhat  meantime.  Chalcedon  (451 ) 
gave  Constantinople  a  position  practically 
amounting  to  supremacy  over  the  other 
Eastern  patriarchates.  F.  H.  F. 

Patridus,  Patrick,  the  apostle  and  patron 
saint  of  Ireland,  the  dates  of  whose  birth 
and  death  are  altogether  uncertain,  but  who 
seems  to  have  come  to  Ireland  between  430 
and  440.  There  remain  of  his  writings  a 
Confession  and  an  Epistle  which  are  so 
similar  to  each  other  that  they  can  with 
reason  be  ascribed  to  one  author,  and 
against  whose  genuineness  no  sufficient 
ground  can  be  advanced.  The  Cot^ession  is 
an  autobiography,  by  which  we  are  in- 
formed that  he  was  bom  in  Banuaven  Tab- 
emiae,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  district 
rather  than  a  town,  south  of  the  Clyde. 
From  this  place  he  was  carried  off  upon 
some  raid  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  sold 
upon  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  Irish  Picts 
as  a  slave,  in  which  condition  he  remained 
for  6  years,  tending  cattle  and  exposed  to 
great  hardships.  He  was  led  to  thmk  upon 
his  sins,  and  to  turn  to  God  in  repentance 
and  prayer,  reciting  often  100  prayers  a  day, 
and  as  many  at  night.  He  finally  escaped 
by  the  help  of  some  of  the  same  class  of 
robbers  by  which  he  had  been  carried  off, 
and  returned  home.  But  here  the  thought 
of  a  mission  to  tlie  Irish  pressed  upon  him 
more  and  more,  till  he  believed  himself 
divinely  called  to  it,  and  he  pi-epared 
himself  for  it  by  a  period  of  study.  Some 
of  the  biograpnies  now  make  him  go  to 
Rome  to  receive  Episcopal  ordination,  but 
there  is  not  the  shgh.test  probability  that 
he  did  this.  He  was  ordained  at  home,  and 
later  was  consecrated  bishop,  apparently  at 
the  age  of  45.  Of  the  general  course  of  his 
labors  little  is  known.  Legendai*y  accounts 
are  abundant,  at  the  basis  of  which  some 
truth  may  lie,  but  it  is  now  impossible  to 
separate  the  truth  from  the  fiction. 

The  text  of  the  Cov\fe9Bion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  ed.  of  Sir  W. 
Betham,  Irish  Antiquarian  Researches^ 
Dublin,  1826-27,  also  in  Miss  Cusack's  L{fe 
of  St.  Patrick,  London,  1871 ;  best  in  Whit- 
ley Stokers,  The  THpartiU  Life  of  St.  Pat- 
rickj  with  other  documents  relating  to  that 
saint,  1887.  Eng.  Trans,  of  all  his  vnritings 
by  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  1880.      (See  also  J.  H. 
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Todd,  St.  Fatriek,  Apostle  of  Ireland,  Dub- 
lin, 1864;  W.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  Edin- 
burgh,  1877,  3  yols.:  Loof,  Antiqu<ie  Brit 
Scot,  eccL  Leipzig,  1882.) 

F»  A*  F« 

Patrick,  Simon,  D.D.  (Oicford,  1666), 
Bishoi>  of  Ely;  b.  at  Gainsborough,  Liu- 
oolnshire,  149  m.  n.  by  w.  of  London,  Sept. 
8,  1626;  d.  at  Ely,  17  m.  n.  of  Cambridge, 
May  31,  1707.  He  entered  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  1644,  and  was  elected  fellow, 
1648,  but  afterwards  went  to  Oxford  for  his 
degrees.  Ordained  1651  by  Hall,  the  ejected 
bishop  of  Norwich,  he  became  vicar  of 
Battersea,  Surrey,  1658;  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Covent  Garden,  liondon,  1662;  prebendary  of 
Westminster  1672;  dean  of  Peterborough 
1678;  Bishop  of  Chichester,  1689;  trans- 
ferred to  Ely  1681.  He  wrote  61  books, 
among  them  The  Parable  of  the  Pilgrims, 
1665,  anticipating  Bunyan,  and  A  Friendly 
Debate  between  a  Conformist  and  a  Noncon- 
formist, 1668-70,  the'  acerbity  of  which  he 
aJfterward  regretted.  Indeea,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  undue  kindness  to  dissenters.  His 
chief  works  are  paraphrases  of  Job,  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of 
Solomon,  1678-^1,  and  commentaries  on  the 
Old  Testament  books  from  Genesis  to 
Esther,  1694-1705.  Connected  with  those  of 
Lowth.  Whitby,  etc.,  these  have  gone 
througn  many  editions.  Patrick's  Complete 
Works  appeared  in  9  vols.,  Oxford,  1858:  his 
Autobiography  was  flrat  printed  at  Oxford, 
1839.  The  metrical  version  of  the  Psalm, 
1679-94  sometimes  ascribed  to  him.  is  by  his 
brother  John  Patrick,  D.D.,  who  died  1695. 

P.  M.  B. 

Patrlpassians,  a  term  derived  from  the 
Latin  pater,  "father,"  and  passio,  "suf- 
fering,^' occurring  for  the  first  time  in  a 
treatise  by  Tertullian  against  Praxeas 
about  200,  and  applied  to  those  among  the 
Monarchians  who  said  that  the  expressions 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
signified  only  subjective  modifications  ot 
conception  and  implied  only  verbal  distinc- 
tions, and  who  consequently  were  lo^cally 
compelled  to  admit  that,  at  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ,  it  was  as  much  the  Father  as 
the  Son,  who  suffered. 

Patxistios,  when  sharply  distinguished 
from  patroiogy,  is  to  be  defined  as  tne  doc- 
trinal history  of  the  ancient  church,  while 
patroiogy  is  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
the  ancient  church.  The  two  terms  are, 
however,  often  used  as  synonyms.  Since 
patristics  is,  then,  the  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fathers,  the  determination  of 
the  word  "father"  assumes  importance. 
In  the  Roman  Church  it  has  g^Mually  be- 
come more  and  more  defined  in  meaning, 
having  first  denoted  all  who  had  exercisea 
a  determinative  influence  upon  the  doc- 
trine or  life  of  the  church,  whether  in 
the  creation  or  the  attestation  of  doc- 
trinal views.  The  greater  emphasis  laid 
by  ti^e  Roman  Church  in  the  process  of 
time  upon  tradition  as  a  source  of  doctrine 
led  to  the  restriction  of  the  term  to  those 
who  represent  the  genuine  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition.   Hence  the  distinction  of  "  father  " 


from  "ecclesiastical  writer  (scriptor),"  aa 
a  more  general  term,  and  the  selection  of 
certain  fathers  who  were  styled  '*  doctors," 
as  in  the  Western  Church,  Augustine,  Am- 
brose, Jerome,  and  Gregory.  The  four 
requisites  of  a  "  father  "  become  therefore, 
(1)  competent  antlquitv,  (2)  orthodox  doc- 
trine, (3)  sanctity  of  life,  and  (4)  the  appro- 
bation of  the  church.  All  this  division  is, 
of  course,  unknown  to  Protestant  scholar- 
ship, which  recognizes  those  writers  of  the 
ancient  church  as  fathers  who  were  the 
creators,  representatives,  and  witnesses  to 
the  development  of  the  ancient  church. 
The  list,  though  greatlv  extended  by  the 
Romanists,  is  commonly  said  by  Protes- 
tants to  close  in  the  East  with  John  of  Dam- 
ascus, d.  after  754,  and  in  the  West  with 
Gregory  the  Great,  d.  604. 

Evidently,  if  the  above  definition  of 
patrologv  be  accepted,  it  becomes  a  depai't- 
ment  of  nistory,  and  is  to  be  studied  by  the 
canons  which  determine  all  historical  in- 
vestigation. There  must  be,  firat,  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  sources,  in  which  the 
critical  examination  of  the  documents  as  a 
whole,  to  ascertain  their  genuineness  and 
authenticity,  and  of  their  text,  to  restore  it 
to  as  correct  a  form  as  possible,  must  pre- 
cede every  successful  study  of  their  con- 
tents. In  this  department  great  process 
has  been  made  of  late,  and  the  new  critical 
editions  of  many  of  the  fathers  leave  little 
to  be  desired.  Still  the  work  is  but  begun. 
The  study  of  the  individual  fathers,  tliat 
the  lij^ht  to  be  gained  from  their  personal 
histories  may  not  be  lost,  belongs  here  also. 
It  is  common  to  divide  the  patristic  period 
into  two  main  divisions,  with  three  sub- 
divisions each:  1.  The  Ante-Nicene  Period, 
(a)  Apostolic  Fathers,  (6)  Apologists,  (c) 
other  Ante-Kicene  Fathers;  2.  Post-Nicene 
Period,  (a)  Period  of  the  Arian  Contro- 
versy, (6)  Period  of  the  Christological  con- 
troversies to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  (c) 
the  Post-Chalcedon  Period. 

The  history  of  patristics  as  a  science  be- 
gins properly  with  the  Ref  onnation.  Tet  pre^ 
paratory  work  in  this  department  had  been 
done  from  the  beginning.  Eusebius  fur- 
nishes information  about  the  great  char- 
acters of  the  early  church,  as  well  as  makes 
many  extracts  from  their  works.  Jei*ome 
should  also  be  mentioned  here,  on  the 
strength  of  his  Be  Viris  Illustribus,  seu  de 
Scriptoribvs  Ecclesiasticis.  The  Middle 
Ages  had  extensive  collections  of  sentences 
from  the  fathers,  and  in  Photius's  Biblio^ 
theca^  in  Houorius  of  Autun's  (d.  1120)  2>e 
Luminaribus  Ecclesiae,  and  in  Tritenheim's 
(d.  1516)  work  upon  the  same  topic,  more 
worthy  specimens  of  the  science.  Tet  it 
was  with  Humanism,  which  began  the  col- 
lection and  issue  of  editions  of  the  fatliers, 
that  the  materials  for  patristics  were  first 
adeauateljr  gathered.  Erasmus  alone  is- 
suea  editions  of  nine  principal  church 
fathers.  The  Reformers  themselves  studied 
industriously  in  patristics,  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin being  specially  familiar  with  Augustine, 
Melancthon  writmg  a  treatise  upon  eccle> 
siastical  writers.  Oecolampadius,  Flacius, 
Chemnitz,  Scultetus,  and  Gerhard  are  also 
to  be  mentioned.    The  Roman  Church 
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stirred  up  to  similar  endeavors.  Among 
the  Reformed  theolonans  are  to  be  men- 
tioned, Archbishop  usher,  Bishop  Pearson- 
Cave,  N.  Lardner,  Clericus,  Dailfe.  In  the 
present  century  the  Catholic  Church  has 
led  with  lar^  collections,  like  that  of 
Migne,  uncritical  but  comprehensiye.  The 
mcSem  church  historians  have  all  done 
more  or  less  for  the  science,  and  the  mora 
recent  works  upon  the  histoiy  of  doctiine, 
like  Thomasius,  Hamack,  etc.,  have  pre- 
sented the  results  of  enormous  labor  in 
original  research. '  The  efforts  of  Hamack 
and  other  scholars  associated  with  him  to 
provide  a  series  of  critical  texts  from  the 
oeginning  cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of. 
But  tiie  greatest  work  on  Patrlstics  is  Smith 
and  Wace,  Dictionary  of  Ckriatian  Biog* 
raphy,  London,  1880^86,  4  vols. 

Good  £ng.  Trans,  of  the  Fathers  will  be 
found  in  the  series,  Ante-Nicene^  Nicene, 
and  Po8t-Nicene  Fdtkera,  published  by  the 
Christian  Literature  Co.,  ed.  by  Bp.  Coxe, 
Drs.  Schaff  and  Wace,  New  York,  1885,  8qq^ 

F.  H.  F. 

Patronage.  As  early  as  the  5th  century 
there  may  be  found  in  the  East  as  well  as 
the  West  the  general  conception  that  it  is 
proper  that  a  person  who  provides  the 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tion of  piety  should  have  the  right  to  a 
voice  in  its  management.  The  modem 
ri);ht  of  patronage  upon  Germanic  soil, 
has,  however,  its  foundation  in  an  old  Ger- 
manic idea  whereby  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
or  the  free  communitv  of  peasants,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  right  of  property,  had  the 
government  over  the  temple  of  their  god, 
and  subsequently  over  the  Christian  Church. 
From  this  nas  developed  the  modem  Cath- 
olic law  of  patronage,  whereby  a  person, 
clerical  or  lay,  who  has  acquired  the  right 
by  the  foundation  of  a  religious  institution 
and  had  the  same  confirmed  bv  the  pope, 
may  present,  upon  occurrence  of  a  vacancy, 
a  qualified  person,  or  several  such,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  for  anpointment, 
from  which  number  of  candidates  the 
choice  must  be  made.  The  exercise  of  the 
right  is  guarded  by  many  provisions.  The 
patron  has  several  honors  in  connection 
with  his  patronage,  as  that  of  heading 
religious  processions,  of  having  special 
place  in  church,  of  burial,  and  in  ca^  of 
indigence,  of  support  from  the  funds  of  the 
church.  He  must  also  sometimes  repair 
any  damage  to  the  income  or  property  of 
the  church.  For  various  reasons  the  right 
may  relapse.  The  same  general  system  has 
been  continued  in  many  German  states 
since  the  Reformation,  and  also  in  England 
and  Scotland.  In  the  latter  counti^  its 
exeroise  has  led  to  many  contests  and  seces- 
sions. In  the  United  States,  since  there  is 
complete  separation  between  church  and 
state,  all  church  patronage  in  the  proper 
sense  is,  of  course,  impossible.  A  church 
or  an  institution  might  agree  to  receive  a 
certain  sum  of  money  and  permit  certain 
parties  or  their  heirs  to  nominate  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  office  thus  established,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  courts  would  regard 
this  as  a  binding  arrangement  in  case  of 
subsequent  disagreement.  F.  H.  F. 


Pattoson,  John  Ooleridge,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
1861?),  missionary  bishop;  b.  in  London, 
April  2,  1827;  killed  at  Santa  Cmz  in  the 
South  Pacific,  Sept.  20.  1871.  After  study- 
ing at  Eton  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
he  became  a  fellow  of  Merton,  1852,  curate 
of  Alfington,  Devon,  1853,  and  in  1855 
joined  Bishop  Selwyn  in  New  Zealand  and 
took  charge  of  his  work  among  the  islands. 
In  1861  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mela- 
nesia. In  this  obscure  field  his  linguistic 
talents  added  several  languages,  previously 
spoken  only,  to  the  world's  store  of  philo- 
logic  knowledge,  while  his  rare  qualities 
and  conspicuous  devotion  did  much  to 
evangelize  the  natives.  The  chief  hin- 
drance to  his  work  and  the  cause  of  his 
death,  was  the  frequent  visits  of  kidnap- 
pers; the  remoter  islands  became  suspi- 
cious of  everjr  white  man.  and  perhaps 
mistook  tlie  bishop's  ship,  *^The  Southem 
Cross,"  for  a  piratical  vessel.  His  apos- 
tolic character  and  untimely  taking-off 
called  forth  great  sympathv  in  England  and 
America.  His  Life  nas  been  written  by 
Miss  Yonge,  London,  1873,  by  F.  Awdry, 
1875,  and  for  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1872. 

F.  M.  B. 

Pattison,  Miss  Dorothy  Wyndlow.  See 
DoBA,  Sister,  p.  234. 

Fatten,  Francis  Z<and«y,  D.D.  (Hanover 
College,  Ind.  1872),  LL.D.  (Wooster  Uni- 
versity,  O.,  1878),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  War- 
^ck,  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Jan.  22, 1843; 
graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nai7,  N.  J.,  1865;  held  various  pastoral 
chai'ges  till  1871,  when  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago;  became  professor  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1881; 
president  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton,  1889,  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  religious  press  and  published  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  Philadelphia,  1869; 
Summary  of  Ckriatian  Doctrine,  etc. 

FauL  I.  LiFS.  He  was  a  native  of  Tar- 
sus and  inherited  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen  (Acts  xzii.  28-29).  His  original 
Hebrew  name  Saul  {asked  for)  was  ex- 
changed for  the  Latin  Paul  in  view  of  his 
relations  to  Gentile  peoples  (Acts  xiii.  9). 
He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews  (Phil.  iii.  5),  well  edu- 
cated at  his  home,  then  famous  for  its 
culture,  and  afterwards  trained  by  the 
distinguished  teacher  Gamaliel  at  Jeru- 
salem. According  to  Jewish  custom  he 
was  taught  a  mechanical  trade  (Acts  xviii. 
3).  He  belonged  to  the  strict  sect  of 
the  Pharisees.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  in  Jerusalem  during  Christ* s 
personal  ministry.  He  was  there,  however, 
at  the  time  when  Stephen  was  stoned  ana 
was  a  promoter  of  the  oloody  deed  (Acts  vii. 
58,  xxii.  20).  He  became  a  fierce  defender  of 
Judaism  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  Christian- 
ity, and  even  obtained  authority  to  carry 
persecution  into  foreign  states.  On  his  way 
to  Damascus  for  this  purpose  he  was  con- 
verted by  a  miraculous  appearance  of  the 
Saviour,  and  immediately  became  a  zealous 
advocate  of  his  new  faith,  showing  in  his 
whole  career  a  singleness  of  devotion  and 
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aa  energy  of  devotion  that  have  no  parallel 
in  history. 

After  a  period  of  retirement  and  solitude 
in  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17)  he  commenced  active 
service.  The  book  of  Acts  tells  of  3  mis- 
sionary tours,  the  Ist  from  Antioch  to 
Cyprus,  Lystra,  Dube,  etc.,  for  about  2 
years,  when  he  retnrnea  to  Antioch;  the  2d 
through  Cilicia  and  the  regions  he  had 
visited  before,  then  passing  into  Europe,  to 
Philippi,  Athens  and  Corinth,  where  he  re- 
mained 18  months,  and  after  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  returned  to  Antioch;  the  3d 
through  Galatia  and  Phrygia  to  Ephesus, 
where  he  stayed  2  years;  then  through  Mace- 
donia to  Corinth,  whence  he  sailed  for  Jeru- 
salem. Here  his  missionary  activity  was 
arrested.  After  2  years  imprisonment  in 
Jerusalem  and  Cesarea,  he  set  out  on  the 
voyage  to  Rome  and  suffered  the  shipwreck 
ffraphically  recorded  at  the  close  of  tne 
book  of  Acts.  After  2  years  of  confinement 
he  was  released,  as  is  now  generally  sup- 
posed, and  labored  in  Spain  and  Asia  Minor, 
but  was  again  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome 
where  he  suffered  martyrdom  a.d.  67  or  68. 
The  hvpothesis  of  a  2d  imprisonment  at 
Rome  has  some  support  in  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, and  explains  some  historical  refer- 
ences in  the  pastoral  epistles  which  do  not 
suit  the  circumstances  before  his  1st  im- 
prisonment. 

II.  Chabagter.  If  we  review  the  many 
regions  he  traversed,  the  churches  he 
founded,  the  toils,  perils  and  trials  he  en- 
countered, the  discourses  he  delivered,  the 
lettera  he  wrote,  and  the  good  he  accom- 
plished, we  must  confess  him  to  have  been 
not  only  the  foremost  person  in  the  history 
of  Christianitv,  but  the  greatest  mere  man 
that  ever  lived.  "  Without  money,  without 
family,  without  friends,  lonely  by  land  and 
lonely  by  sea,  he  faced  a  hostile  world  and 
converted  it  to  Christ,  and  by  his  example 
and  his  wridngs  he  still  rules  the  theology 
and  feeds  the  devotion  of  believers  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom."  His  intellect  was 
acute  and  capacious,  his  heart  was  large 
and  generous,  his  spirit  was  genial  and 
tender.  He  united  invincible  firmness  with 
courteous  forbearance,  and  fidelity  to  the 
truth  with  the  utmost  charity.  His  writ- 
ings and  the  records  of  his  career  mutually 
illustrate  each  other.  He  was  the  same 
man  in  word  and  in  act,  a  living  representa- 
tive of  the  Master  whom  he  loved  and 
adored.  Though  not  perfect,  he  came 
nearer  that  standai'd  than  anjr  other  of  the 
sons  of  men.  Tet  his  varied  gifts  and 
attainments  never  unduly  exalted  him. 
With  all  his  enterprise  and  all  the  glowing 
attachment  of  his  friends  on  both  cont^ 
nents  he  was  meek  and  lowly,  and  he  was 
the  most  self-sacrificing  of  men.  Himself 
was  nothing,  the  cause  everything.  His 
own  hands  earned  his  support  while  yet  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  world  lav  on  his 
heart.  The  scars  of  the  liotor's  roa  were  to 
him  badges  of  honor,  and  life  itself  was  of 
no  account  if  he  could  onlv  finish  his 
course  with  joy.  The  love  of  the  Master 
filled  his  soul,  and  for  him  he  was  willing 
to  count  all  things  else  as  but  lost.  When 
aome,   thinking   to   add   affliction  to   his 


bonds  proclaimed  Christ  out  of  a  factious 
spirit,  he  overlooked  the  motive  and  re* 
joiced  exceedingly  in  the  fact  that  Chriat 
was  proclaimed. 

III.  His  WKITI29Q8.  The  epistles  of  Paul 
are  13  in  number  (Hebrews  not  being  in- 
cluded). They  are  a  most  remarkable  body 
of  correspondence;  ''tracts  for  the  timea 
and  yet  tracts  for  all  times."  Almost  all 
seem  to  have  sprun|r  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  penod,  and  yet  contain 
teachings  for  every  generation  and  every 
land.  The  facts  of  redemption  having  been 
completed  in  the  life  and  deatii  of  Jesus, 
and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  it 
was  for  Paul,  under  divine  guidance,  to  un- 
fold the  peculiar  force  and  bearing  of  these 
facts  in  the  structure  of  I'evealed  truth. 
Hence  in  Romans  and  Galatiaus  there  is  a 
profound  discussion  of  anthropology  and 
soteriology  with  an  indignant  protest 
against  practices  which  threatehed  to  sub- 
vert the  very  foundation  of  the  Gospel;  in 
Corinthians  the  solution  of  numerous  prac- 
tical questions  of  great  moment;  in  Colos- 
siaus  and  Philippians  a  Christologv  as  lofty 
and  far-reaching  as  John's,  in  ISphesians 
the  nature  and  office  of  tlie  church,  in 
Philemon  the  outpouring  of  Christian  love 
and  tenderness,  in  Thessalonians  the  unfail- 
ing support  under  persecuting  trials,  and  in 
the  pastoi-al  epistles  the  qualifications  of 
church  officers.  How  complete  this  con- 
spectus of  Christian  doctrine  and  of  the 
spiritual  life! 

All  that  i*emains  is  to  give  a  list  of  these 
wonderful  writings  in  chronological  order, 
with  the  dates  ana  places  of  their  composi- 
tion— so  far  as  these  can  be  ascertained  or 
conjectured.  1  and  2  Thessalonians  written 
A.D.  52,  53  from  Corinth;  Galatiaus,  a.d. 
56,  57  from  Ephesus;  1  Corinthians,  a.d.  57 
from  Ephesus;  2  Corinthians.  A. d.  57  from 
Macedonia;  Romans,  aj>.  58  from  Corinth; 
Colossians,  a.d.  61-63  from  Rome;  Ephe- 
sians,  a.  d.  61-63  from  Rome;  Philippians, 
A.D.  61-63  from  Rome;  Philemon,  a.d.  61- 
63  from  Rome;  1  Timothy  and  Titus,  a.d. 
65  from  Macedonia;  2  Timothy  a.d.  67  from 
Rome.  For  the  life  of  Paul  see  the  lives  by 
Coneybeare  and  Howson,  London,  1850-52, 
(many  later  eds.),  Lewin,  1851,  rev.  ed. 
1874;  Farrar,  1879;  Taylor,  1882;  Stalker, 
1884 

Tlie  commentaries  are  numerous.  Of 
acknowledged  standard  value  are  those  of 
Hodge  on  Romans  and  Corinthians  and 
Ephesians;  Godet  on  Romans  and  Corinthi- 
ans; Lightfoot  on  Galatians,  Philippians, 
Colossians  and  Philemon,  and  Ellicott  on 
the  Greek  text  of  all  epistles  except  Romans 
and  Second  Corinthians.  T.  W.  C. 

Paul  of  Samosata.    See  MovABcmAinsic. 

Paul  of  Thebes.    See  Hojvasticism. 

Paul,  Vlnoant  da.   See  Yikokht  de  Paui^.  ! 

Paul  the  Deaoon,  a  son  of  Wamefrid;b. 
in  Forum  Julii  (now  Friuli),  near  Venice, 
about  720,  lived  for  some  time  at  the  court 
of  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  after- 
wards at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  but 
retired  finally  to  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  50  m.  n.w.  of  Naples,  wnere  he  d. 
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April  18,  800.  He  wrote  De  GeaUs  Lanr 
gobcardorum^  much  appreciated  and  often 
edited  (Ger.  Trans,  by  Karl  Von  Spraner, 
Hambiurg,  1838),  HUtoria  B<nnana,  of  no 
value,  a  Vita  8.  6regroH{»  much  interpolated, 
etc.  See  Opera  omnia  in  Migne,  Pat  Lot, 
XCV.  cols.  4i:M710;  and  life  by  Dahn, 
Leipzig,  1876. 

Paul,  the  name  of  several  popes.  1.  Pope 
from  May  29, 757,  to  June  28, 767.  He  main- 
tained a  close  alliance  with  Pepin,  king  of 
France.  He  was  canonized.  2.  Pietro 
Bar  bo,  b.  at  Venice,  Feb.  28,  1418,  pope 
Aug.  31, 1464,  to  July  28, 1471.  Before  his 
elevation  to  the  papacy  he  seems  to  have 
made  no  special  mark  in  tbe  affairs  of  the 
church.  As  pope,  his  administration  is 
noted  for  the  peaceful  condition  in  which 
he  maintained  Italy.  He  gave  no  the  plans 
of  his  predecessor  for  a  crusaae,  and  de* 
Toted  himself  to  the  administration  of  his 
office.  He  increased  the  magnificence  of 
the  court  of  Rome.  The  only  stain  upon 
his  character  arises  from  the  persecution 
which  certain  literary  men  at  his  coui*t 
suffered.  But  their  accounts,  from  which 
we  derive  our  information,  seem  to  have 
been  exaggerated.  3.  Alessandro  Farnese,  b. 
at  Carino,  Feb.  28,  1408,  made  cardinal  in 
Sept.,  1403,  elected  pope  Oct  13, 1534,  d.  Nov. 
10,  1549.  Paul  succeeaed  to  the  papal  chair 
at  a  time  when  the  exigencies  of  the  papacy 
demanded  the  highest  (qualities.  Persuu- 
ally  of  the  secular,  luxurious  temper  of  a 
Leo  X.,  he  was  little  inclined  to  those 
measures  of  reform  then  necessary.  His 
first  promotion  of  cardinals  was  of  youths 
out  of  his  own  family,  and  promisea  little 
good  to  the  church;  but  in  general  he  was 
wise  enough  to  surround  himself  with  able 
men,  though  of  so  different  tendencies  as 
the  evangelical  Contarini  and  the  fanatical 
churchman  Caraffa,  afterwards  Paul  iy« 
His  most  influential  act  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  (1540) 
which  really  begins  the  so-called  Counter- 
Reformation,  ue  also  strengthened  the 
inquisition  (1542),  and  soon  put  an  end 
to  reformatory  movements  in  Italy.  The 
efforts  which  Charles  Y.  had  long  been 
making  to  secure  the  general  council  which 
the  Protestants  demanded,  wei-e  finallv 
successful,  and  Paul  was  obliged,  much 
against  his  will,  to  call  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  1545;  but  he  soon  succeeded  in 
putting  an  end  to  its  sittings.  His  brief 
condemning  slavery  (1537)  should  be  men* 
tioned.    As  a  politician  he   had   no  very 

J^ositive  policy,  except  to  avoid  trouble 
rom  either  Charlee  or  Francis.  He  was  a 
scholar,  a  patron  of  learning  and  a^rt,  and 
greatly  improved  the  city  of  Rome.  4.  Gio* 
vanni  Pietro  Carina,  b.  at  Naples,  June  28, 
1476,  made  cardinal  in  1538,  elected  pope 
May  23,  1665,  d.  Aug.  18, 1559.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  was  engaged  upon  sev- 
eral important  missiona  for  the  papal  court. 
But  in  1624  he  resiffned  all  his  honors,  gave 
his  property  to  tne  poor,  and  entered  a 
monastery  of  the  Theatins,  an  order 
founded  bv  himself.  His  reputation  for 
^tf  lea  Paul  III.  to  craate  him  cardi- 
became  the  head  ^of  the  strictly 


consistent  papal  party,  and  was  pitched 
upon  by  the  conclave  as  the  best  candidate 
for  the  papacy,  though  he  was  personally 
unpopular,,  ana  Charles  V.  had  forbidden 
his  election.  He  engaeed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  papacy  with  zeal  and  indomitable 
determination  to  cari-y  out  his  ideas. 
Flinging  diplomatic  caution  to  the  winds, 
he  was  soon  involved  in  troubles  with  Spain 
which  came  near  costing  him  his  temporal 
power.  He  would  not  acknowledge  Ferdi- 
nand as  emperor  because  Charles  had  abdi- 
cate d  without  his  leave.  His  great  efforts 
were,  however,  against  heresy.  He  pub- 
lished the  first  full  Index  Lib.  Prohib,,  and 
died  commending  his  policy  and  the  Inqui- 
sition to  his  advisei-s.  5.  Camillo  Borghese, 
b.  in  Rome,  Sept  17,  1552,  cardinal  in 
1596,  elected  pope  May  16,  1605,  d.  Jan.  28, 
1621.  He  was  elected  for  the  supposed 
mildness  of  his  character,  but  in  office  he 
showed  himself  domineering,  fanatical,  and 
stubborn.  The  principal  event  of  his  reign 
was  his  ouarrel  with  Venice.  The  city 
claimed  tne  right  to  tiy  ecclesiastical 
offenders  before  lay  tribunals,  and  wished 
to  extend  certain  laws  against  the  accu- 
mulation of  ecclesiastical  property.  Paul 
grotested,  and  when  the  republic  persisted, 
e  suspended  over  it  the  interdict  (April, 
1606).  Tbe  Venetians  resisted,  Spain  re- 
fused to  help  him,  and  finally  France 
had  to  interfere,  when  Venice  was  released 
without  substantial  concession,  and  the 
interdict  fell  into  great  disrepute  as  a 
spiritual  weapon.  Paul  was  mora  mod- 
erate afterwards.  He  was  specially  distin- 
guished for  his  interest  in  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  for  his  services  in  beautifying 
Rome.  F.  H.  F. 

Paula,  St,  a  noble  Roman  matron,  de- 
scended from  the  Scipios  and  Gracchi,  settled 
part  of  her  wealth  on  her  children  and  then 
followed  her  teacher,  Jerome,  to  Bethle- 
hem, where  she  led  a  life  of  austere  piety 
and  founded  a  monastery,  a  hospital,  and 
3  nunneries.  She  died  in  404  and  is 
commemorated  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  Jan.  26. 

Faulidana,  a  dualistic  sect  of  the  Orient, 
not  Manichssan,  founded  by  a  certain  Con- 
stantine,  who  originated  in  a  dualistic  com- 
munity near  Samosata  and  had  been  led  by 
reading  the  scriptures  to  his  peculiar  views, 
in  660  at  Cibossa  in  Armenia.  After  27 
years  of  labor,  he  was  executed  by  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  but  was  succeeded 
by  others,  who  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries  brought  the  body  to  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  in  Asia  Minor.  A 
great  reformer  and  leader  was  Sergius,  who 
presided  over  the  sect  from  801  to  835.  He 
was  the  anccessor  of  Baanes,  after  whom 
the  sect  was  sometimes  called  tbe  Baanides. 
During  this  period  the  emperor,  Leo  the 
Armenian,  persecuted  the  sect  severely.  In 
still  later  persecutions  under  Theodora^ 
Carbeas,  an  imperial  general,  disgusted 
with  the  cruelty  exercised,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Paulicians  and  established  a 
kingdom  upon  the  borders  of  the  empire, 
which  sustained  itself  for  some  time.  In 
868  the  Emperor  Basil  sent  Peter  Siculaa  on 
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an  embassT  to  them,  which  proved  fruitless 
of  political  results,  but  gave  rise  to  a  his- 
tory of  the  sect  by  him.  The  Paulicians 
were  conquered  a  little  later,  and  in  970 
partly  trauspoi*ted  to  Thrace.  Here  they 
remained  for  some  time,  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  centuiy  had  generally 
become  Catholics.  There  are  said  still  to 
be  descendants  of  theirs  in  Philippopolis. 
Their  doctrines  are  little  known.  They 
were  dualists,  ascribing  the  origin  of  the 
world  to  the  evil  spirit.  Thev  originally 
accepted  the  four  gospels,  the  Acts,  14 
epistles  of  Paul,  and  those  of  John,  James, 
and  Jude.  Peter  thev  rejected  entirely. 
Later  they  accepted  only  the  gospels  and  15 
epistles  of  Paul,  having  one  peculiar  to 
tnemselves.  They  opposed  many  of  the 
ceremonies  and  doctrines  of  the  Catholics, 
had  a  simple  church  organization,  and  an 
ascetic  system  of  ethics.  (See  the  Church 
Histories,  particularly  Gieseler;  A.  Lom- 
bard, PauZicians,  Geneva,  1879.)    F.  H.  F. 

Paulinns  of  Aquileia,  b.  about  726,  in 
Forum  Jnlii  (now  Friuli)  near  Venice,  d.  at 
Aquileia,  22  ul  n.n.w.  of  Trieste,  Jan. 
11,  802,  engaged  in  instruction  as  late 
as  776,  raised  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Aquileia  in  787  by  Charlemagne,  and 
here  engaged  in  converting  the  inhab- 
itants of  Carinthia.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Alcuin  (q.v.)  and  one  of  Charlemagne's 
principal  counselors  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  He  took  part  in  the  controveray 
with  the  AdopUonists.  He  left  a  number  of 
works.    (See  Migne,  Pat  LaL^  vol.  XCIX.) 

F.  H.  F. 

PauUnns  of  Xola,  b.  in  Bordeaux  in  353, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  wesJthiest  families 
of  the  country.  He  receive^  an  elegant 
education,  and  was  {prepared  for  some 
secular  career,  upon  which  he  early  entered, 
being  made  consul  by  the  influence  of  his 
family,  and  going  as  consular  to  Campania 
in  379.  Here  he  oecame  an  admirer  of  St. 
Felix  of  Nola,  and  thus  had  his  mind 
turned  towards  monasticism,  which  bent 
was  promoted  by  Martin  of  Tours  whom  he 
met  in  his  native  country,  and  by  Ambrose. 
He  was  now  manned  to  a  wealthy  ladv, 
Therasia,  who  accompanied  him  to  Spain 
(390^394),  where,  about  the  end  of  his 
sojourn,  he  was  compelled  by  the  people  of 
Barcelona  to  become  presbyter.  He  now 
gave  up  his  property  to  the  help  of  the 

Eoor,  returned  to  Nola,  where  he  built  a 
ospital,  aqueduct  churches,  etc.,  and 
where  his  hospitalitv  to  the  poor  attracted 
them  to  him  from  all  the  region  about.  He 
submitted  himself  and  his  wife  to  the 
discipline  of  the  monastic  life,  and  became 
while  still  living  all  but  a  saint.  He  was  in 
correspondence  with  Augustine  and  Jerome. 
About  the  end  of  the  4th  century  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Kola.  He  lived  to  see  the 
early  stages  of  the  Pelagian  controversy, 
but  would  not  proceed  against  Pelagius, 
who  was  his  personal  friend.  He  died 
June  22,  431.  His  works  are  in  Migne,  Pat 
Xaf.,  vol.  LXL  (See  T.  von  N,  und  seine 
TreU,  by  Buse,  Regensburg,  1856.) 

F.  H.  F. 

PaullBua  of  Tork  came  to  England  as  a 


companion  of  St.  Augustine,  was  made 
bishop  of  Tork  in  628,  but  in  633  driven  ont 
of  the  city  by  the  pagans,  and  died  as 
bishop  of  Rochester  in  643.  He  laid  the 
foundation  to  the  cathedral  of  York. 

Paullsts,  or  ''the  Congregation  of  the 
Missionary  Priests  of  St  Paul  the  Apos- 
tle," an  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  which  was  founded  in  1858  by  Isaac 
Thomas  Hecker  in  Xew  York  for  mission- 
ary purposes.  The  order  issues  The  Catha- 
lie  Work. 

Faulns,  Heiuioh  Bbcrhard  Oottlob,  b.  at 
Leonberg,  Wurtemberg,  Sept  1,  1761 ;  d.  at 
Heidelberg,  Aug.  10,  1851;  was  appointed 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena  in 
1789,  professor  of  N.  T.  exegesis  at  Wiir»- 
burg  in  1803,  and  professor  of  church-hia* 
tory  at  Heidelberg  in  1811.  He  was  for  a 
time  the  leader  of  tne  rationalists,  so  far  as 
he  was  the  driest  and  the  coarsest  of  them 
all,  but  of  his  many  works  none  have 
now  any  interest  except  as  historical  docu- 
ments. There  is  an  elaborate  biography  of 
him  by  Beichlin-Meldegg,  Stut^rt,  1858, 
2  vols. 

Fauperes  de  Lugduno.   See  Waldsnseb. 

Pavilion,  Nicolas,  b.  in  Paris,  Nov.  17, 
1597:  d.  at  Alet,  6  m.  s.  of  Limoux,  Dec. 
8,  1677;  grew  up  as  a  pupil  of  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  gained  considerable  fame 
as  a  preacher,  and  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Aiet  in  the  Pyrenees  in  1639.  He  was  an 
excellent  bishop,  and  introduced  many  re- 
forms in  his  diocese,  but  as  a  stanch  ad- 
herent of  Jansenism,  and  one  of  the  four 
bishops  who  refused  unqualified  assent  to 
the  papal  condemnation  of  the  five  articles, 
he  was  continually  harassed  by  the  Jesuits 
and  the  government. 

PaxtOD,  John  XL,  D.D.  (Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1882),  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  1&43;  gradu- 
ated at  Washington  ana  Jefferson  College, 
Washington,  Pa.,  1866,  and  at  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa., 
1869;  had  pastoral  charges  at  Chui-chville, 
Harrisburg,  Washington,  and,  since  1882, 
of  West  Church,  New  York. 

Pax  vobtsoum,  Latin:  ''peace  be  with 
you,''  the  common  salutation  among  tlie 
ancient  Christians  of  the  Latin  Church,  and 
also  addressed  .to  the  congregation  by  the 
bishop  or  pastor  at  his  entrance  into  the 
church. 

Payn^-Bmith,  Very  Rev.  Robeirt,  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  Church  of  England;  b.  in 
Gloucestershire,  Eng.,  in  Nov.  1818;  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  Regius 
Professor  of  divinity  and  rector  of  Ewelme 
in  1866,  and  dean  of  Canterbunr  in  1871. 
He  published  a  translation  of  at,  CyriVa 
Commentary  on  8t,  Luke's  Gospel^  Oxford, 
1859,  2  vols.,  and  a  translation  of  the  Ecele^ 
siaatical  History  of  Johnt  Bishop  of  Ephesys; 
1860;  Thesaurus  Syriacus^  1868,  sag.;  com- 
mentaries on  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  and  Genesis, 
and  was  one  of  the  Old  Testament 
visers. 
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Payion,  fidward,  D.D.  (Bowdoin,  1821), 
Congregatioxialist;  b.  at  Rindge,  N.  H.» 
July  25,  1783;  d.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  22, 
1827.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1803,  stud- 
ied divinity  under  his  father,  Dr.  Seth 
Payson,  and  taught  at  home;  and  from 
Dec.  1807  was  pastor  at  Portland,  first  as 
colleague,  and  from  1811  insole  charge.  He 
was  unambitious,  wrote  nothing  but  ser- 
mons, and  repeatedly  declined  ciuls  to  Bos- 
ton and  New  Toric;  but  his  geniality, 
purity,  and  devotion  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  those  who  knew  him,  and  his  Memoir 
by  Asa  Cummings,  Boston,  1828,  |»ve  him  a 
more  than  national  reputation.  His  life  has 
been  written  also  by  £.  Bickersteth,  London, 
1837,  and  others.  His  8ermon»,  1828-31,  re- 
printed  with  his  Select  Thoughts  in  3  vols., 
Portland,  1846,  and  again  1869,  have  been 
**"  more  read  at  home  and  abroad  than  the 
writings  of  any  other  New  England  divine 
except  Dr.  Dwight"  F.  M.  B. 

P^wnini,  Pet«r,  b.  at  Grosswardein,  Hun- 
gary, Oct  4, 1670;  d.  at  Presburp,  March  10, 
1637;  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Kolozsv^r,  though  his  parents  were  Calvin- 
ists,  and  entered  the  order  in  1687;  finished 
his  studies  in  Rome,  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Oraz  in  1607  and  was  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Presburg  in  1610  and 
created  a  cardinal  in  1620.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  tracts  against  the  Protestants 
and  his  sermons  are  still  read  in  Hungary. 
But  it  was  principally  by  other  means:  by 
driving  the  Protestant  pastors  from  their 
parishes  and  confiscating  their  property, 
and  bv  installing  the  Jesuits  in  their  places, 
that  ne  succeeded  in  crushing  out  Protes- 
tantism in  Hungary.  (See  his  life  by  Kau- 
koffer,  Vienna,  1866.) 

Peabody,  Andrew  Preston,  D.D.  (Harvard 
College,  1862),  LL.  D.  (University  of  Roches- 
ter, ^.  T.,  1868),  Unitarian;  b.  at  Beverly. 
Mass.,  March  10, 1811,  graduated  at  Hai-vard 
College,  1826,  and  at  tne  theological  semi- 
nary connected  with  it  in  1832,  and  was 
professor  of  Christian  morals  there  and 

Sreacher  to  Harvard  University,  1860-^1. 
[e  edited  The  North  American  Review^  1862- 
61,  and  published  Lectures  on  Christian 
Doctrines,  Boston,  1844,  8d  ed.,  1867;  Chris- 
tian  Consolations,  1846,  6th  ed..  1872;  Chris- 
tianity  and  Science,  New  York,  1874;  ser- 
mons, translations  from  Cicero,  Harvard 
Reminiscences,  Boston,  1888,  etc. 

Peabody,  Ctoorge,  J.C.D.  (Oxford,  1867), 
LL.D.  (Harvard  18-—),  philanthropist;  b.  at 
S.  Dan  vers  (now  Peabody),  Mass.,  Feb.  18, 
1706 ;  d.  in  London,  Nov.  4, 1860.  He  became 
a  clerk  at  11,  and  in  1814  a  partner  with  Eli- 
sha  Riggs  of  New  York,  removing  in  1816  to 
Baltimore.  In  1837  he  founded  a  banking 
house  in  London.  His  great  wealth  was 
munificently  and  wideljr  distributed,  in 
large  measure  during  his  life.  $2,600,000 
(since  greatly  increased)  went  to  erect 
dwellings  for  London  workmen;  $2,000,000 
for  education  in  the  Southern  states; 
$1,400,000  to  found  the  Peabody  Institute 
in  Baltimore;  $250,000  for  libranes  atDan- 
vers  and  Peabody,  Mass.;  $160,000  each  to 
museums  at  Harvard  and  Yale;  $140,000 


to  the  Academv  of  Sciences  at  Salem;  and 
$100,000  to  build  a  church  at  Georgetown, 
Mass.,  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother;  oesides 
manv  smaller  sums  given  elsewhere.  *'  He 
taught  the  world  how  a  man  may  be  the 
master  of  his  fortune,  not  its  slave."  His 
life  was  written  by  Phebe  A.  Hanaford, 
Boston,  1882.  F.  M.  B. 

Peabody,  William  Bourn  Oliver,  D.D. 
(Harvard,  1842),  Unitarian;  b.  at  Exeter, 
K.  H.,  July  0,  1700;  d.  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
May  28,  1847.  He  graduated  at  Harvard, 
1817,  and  from  1820  was  pastor  at  Spring- 
field. He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
an  admirable  character  of  the  Channing 
type.  His  Catechism  in  Verse,  with  a  few 
hymns,  appeared  at  Springfield,  1823;  his 
Sermons,  with  a  memoir  by  his  brother, 
1840,  and  his  Literary  Remains,  Boston,  1850. 

F.  M.  B. 

Peace-Offsrlng.    See  Offerings. 

Pearl,  a  precious  substance  produced  by 
a  shell-fish  of  the  oyster  class.  It  was 
greatly  esteemed  in  the  East  as  a  personal 
ornament  f  1  Tim.  ii.  0,  Rev.  zvii.  4,  xviii. 
12,  16)  ana  is  often  used  in  Scripture  to 
ref>resent  things  of  great  price  (Matt.  vii.  6, 
ziii.  45,  46,  Rev.  xxi.  21).  In  Job  zxviii.  18, 
where  the  A.  V.  has  '* pearls"  the  R.  Y. 
gives  crystaX,  T.  W.  C. 

Pearson,  John,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1660), 
F.R.S.  (1667),  Bishop  of  Chester;  b.  at 
Great  Snoring,  Noi-folk,  Feb.  28,  1612;  d.  at 
Chester,  July  16,  1686.  He  passed  from 
Eton  to  Cambridge,  16S1,  and  became  fellow 
of  King's  College,  1634;  rector  of  Torring- 
ton,  Suffolk,  1641;  minister  of  St.  Clement's, 
Eastcheap,  London,  1660.  At  the  Restora- 
tion preferments  came  in  thick  and  fast, 
for  he  was  considered,  says  Burnet,  '*  in  all 
respects  the  greatest  aivine  of  the  age : ''  he 
was  made  prebendary  of  Ely,  archdeacon  of 
Surrey,  and  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1660;  professor  of  divinity,  1661; 
master  of  Trinity,  1662;  Bishop  of  Chester, 
1672.  He  was  more  a  man  of  books  than  of 
affairs;  by  far  his  greatest  work.  An  Exoosi" 
ticfn  of  the  Creed,  London,  1650,  has  been  held 
in  honor  from  that  day  to  this.  It  is  positive 
in  doctrine,  but  moderate  in  its  ecclesias- 
tical claims.  His  Minor  Theoloqical  Works 
were  reprinted  in  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1844,  with 
memoir  by  E.  Churton.  F.  M.  B. 

Peasants*  War,  The,  is  the  name  gener- 
ally given  to  a  wide-soread  rising  of  the 
German  peasantij  whicn  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  1626  and  which  by  the  licen- 
tiousness and  ferocity  of  the  one  party  and 
the  cruelty  and  revengefulness  of  the  other 
forms  one  of  the  blocdiest  pai^es  in  the  his- 
tory of  Germany.  The  principal  cause  of 
the  rising  was  the  abject  condinon  in  which 
the  peasantry  was  held  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  and  similar  out- 
breaks of  despair  had  of  late  been  of 
frequent  occurrence.  But  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  in  this  particular  instance, 
the  general  spirit  of  injury  and  feeling  of 
freedom  diffused  by  the  Reformation  exer- 
cised a  great  infiuence.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  many  of  the  worst  excesses 
committed  by  the  peasants  were  instigated 
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by  the  Anabaptists  and  other  reli^ous 
fanatics.  The  movement  began  on  Jan.  1, 
1525,  when  the  peasants  of  Kempten,  Bava- 
ria, suddenly  fell  upon  the  convent,  took  it, 
plundered  it,  and  compelled  the  abbot  to 
renounce  all  his  rights.  Thence  it  rapidly 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Southern  and 
far  into  Northern  Germany.  The  demands 
of  the  peasants  were  moderate  and  just: 
free  election  of  their  parish  clergy:  appro- 
priation of  the  tithes,  after  providing  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  parish  clergy,  to 
the  support  of  the  poor,  and  purposes  of 
general  utilitv,  abolition  of  serfdom  and 
the  exclusive  hunting  and  fishing  rights  of 
the  nobles,  restoration  of  those  forests, 
fields,  and  meadows  which  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  lords  had  wilfully  taken  pos- 
session of;  release  from  arbitrary  augmen- 
tations and  multiplications  of  services, 
duties,  and  rents;  equal  administration  of 
justice  and  abolition  of  some  of  the  most 
odious  exactions  of  the  clergy,  etc.  But 
the  means  employed  to  enforce  these  de- 
mands were  most  terrible:  plunder,  arson, 
and  murder.  The  peasants,  however,  were 
without  leaders,  without  any  organization, 
and  without  arms.  As  soon  as  tne  govern- 
ment became  fully  aware  of  the  dangerous 
condition  of  the  country,  especiaflv  on 
account  of  the  doubtful  attitude  of  the 
cities,  it  took  only  a  couple  of  months  and 
the  whole  commotion  was  suppressed. 
About  200,000  peasants  were  killed,  by  the 
sword  or  by  the  rope  or  by  starvation,  and 
whole  counties  lay  completely  devastated 
and  desolate.  As  certainly,  however,  as 
the  Reformation  had  served,  directly  and 
indirectly^  to  stir  up  the  Peasants'  War,  as 
certainly  it  had  to  pay  dear  for  it.  For  the 
Peasants'  War  changed  the  Reformation 
from  a  grand  and  sublftne  popular  move- 
ment to  a  mere  affair  of  the  princes.  (See 
Zimmermann,  Oeachichte  des  grossen  Baur 
emkriegs^  Stuttgart,  1841-43, 3  vols. ) 

C.  P. 

Peck,  Jesse  nmesdell,  M.  E.  Bishop,  b. 
at  Middlefield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  4, 
1811;  d.  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  17,  1883. 
He  was  educated  in  Cazenovia  seminary  and 
licensed  to  preach  in  1829.  After  holding 
various  positions  successively  as  principal 
of  educational  institutions,  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Tract  Society  in  New  York,  pas- 
tor in  St.  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Peekskill, 
Albany,  Syracuse,  he  was  in  1875  elected 
bishop  and  went  in  1881  as  delegate  to  the 
Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference  in  Lon- 
don. He  published  The  Central  Idea  of 
ChrUtiamty,  Xew  York,  1855;  The  True 
WomaHy  1857;  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved f 
1858;  and  The  Great  BepubUc,  1868. 

Peck,  John  Mason,  D.D.,  (Harvard,  1852), 
Baptist;  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Oct.  31, 
1789:  d.  at  Rock  Spring,  111.,  March  15, 1858. 
He  became  a  Baptist  preacher,  1812,  and 
from  1817  labored  in  the  West  as  a  pioneer. 
He  founded,  or  aided  in  founding.  Rock 
iSpring  Seminary,  1827,  afterwards  Shurtleff 
College;  The  Pioneer  newspaper,  1829;  the 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  1832,  which 
he  advocated  in  1826;  and  the  Bapti«t  His- 


torical Society,  1858.  He  wrote  The  Emi- 
grant's Ouide^  Boston,  1831,  and  several 
Lives,  etc.  His  Memoir  by  R.  Babcock 
appeared,  Philadelphia,  1864.        F.  M.  B. 

Pederaen,  Ohxiitfterii,  b.  at  Svendborg, 
Funen,  Denmark,  in  1480;  d.  at  Helsinge, 
Zealand,  Jan.  16,  1554,  studied  theologv  in 
Paris,  became  canon  at  the  cathedral  of 
Lund,  translated  the  New  Testament  into 
Danish,  1529,  and  was  vei-y  active  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation, 

Pedobaptism.  See  P^dobaptisic 

PelagiuB,  Pelagianism.  The  great  work  of 
the  Eastern  Church  theologians  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  doctrine  was  done  in 
the  departments  of  Theology  and  Christol- 
ogy.  In  the  department  of  Anthropology, 
their  situation  in  the  midst  of  tendencies  U> 
heathen  materialism  and  to  Gnosticism, 
led  them  to  lay  emphasis  upon  human 
responsibility  and  freedom,  though  they 
did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  grace.  In 
fact  the  great  doctrine  upon  which  they 
expended  so  much  thought,  the  incarna* 
tion,  was  itself  security  against  their  for- 
getting the  helplessness  of  man  without 
God  to  achieve  his  salvation  of  himself. 

But  the  systematic  development  of 
Ant^opcdogy  was  performed  in  the  West- 
ern Church,  which  was  also  directed  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  found  itself,  bv 
the  practical  tendency  of  the  Western  mind, 
and  by  the  pi-actical  problems  of  tlie  chuixsh 
in  its  conquest  of  the  world,  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  question  and  to  the  solution 
arrived  at. 

Pelagius,  whose  personality  and  labors 
gave  rise  to  the  controversy,  was  a  British 
monk,  who  came  to  Rome  at  a  date  not  ex- 
actly ascertainable,  and  whose  previous  his- 
tory is  entirely  unknown  to  us.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  and 
theology,  which  he  found  represented  in 
Rome  Dy  Ruflnus.  His  theories  were  sub- 
stantially at  this  time  what  they  subse- 
quently were  (see  art.  Auoustine).  His 
laboi*s  at  Rome  were  both  literary  and  prac- 
tical. He  wrote  here  before  410,  his  com- 
mentaries upon  the  epistles  of  Paul,  which 
have  been  long  ascribed  to  Jerome  and  are 
f ounct  in  his  works.  He  was  much  moved 
by  the  moral  laxness  which  he  found  about 
him,  and  which  he  sought  to  bring  to  an 
end  by  exhortations  to  earnest  endeavor. 
But  he  was  met  by  excuses  derived  from 
the  weakness  of  man,  and  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  task.  This  was  the  perverted 
result  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and 
inability,  found  in  Ambrose  and  other  pre- 
vious Latin  Fathers  in  an  undeveloped  con- 
dition. Poiagius  met  the  reply  by  asser- 
tions of  human  ability,  which  were  correct, 
had  thev  not  gone  into  an  exti^eme  which 
was  no  longer  correct,  and  involved  admis- 
sions which  ought  not  to  have  been  made. 
God  demands,  lie  said,  nothing  impossible 
of  man.  He  must  struggle,  ana  he  is  able 
to  conquer.  It  is  undeniable  that  Pelagins 
had  real  dangers  in  mind,  and  sought  to 
promote  real  and  lofty  morality.  Still  he 
seems  to  have  conceived  of  morality  as 
something  apart  in  itself,  to  have  ignored, 
perhaps  to  have  been  unconscious  of  the 
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fact  that  all  tme  morality  has  its  roots  in 
religion,  and  that  in  spite  of  Ute  repulsive- 
ness  of  that  mockery;  of  religious  feeling 
which  he  saw  about  him,  the  consciousness 
of  one's  own  weakness  is  the  fii*st  step  to 
participation  in  the  divine  strength. 

Pelagius  was  soon  joined  by  Ccslestius. 
who  was  more  open  in  his  statements  and 
did  more  to  bring  Pelagianism  into  notice 
than  its  first  propounded  The  two  went  in 
411  to  Africa,  whence  Pelagius  soon  de- 
parted for  Palestine.  Codlestius  was  soon 
accused  of  heretical  views,  and  was  tried 
before  the  Bishop  Aurelius  for  the  denial  of 
original  sin  and  of  the  necessitv  of  grace, 
and  excommunicated,  after  whicn  he  went 
to  Ephesus  (412). 

Meantime  Jerome  in  Palestine  had 
become  disturbed  about  Pelagius,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Orbsius,  a  Spanish  pres- 
byter, had  complained  of  him.  In  415  a 
council  was  called  at  Jerusalem  to  hear  the 
case.  Orosius,  who  had  to  act  as  prosecu- 
tor, was  hardly  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
Pelagius  was  able  to  make  such  explana- 
tions of  his  former  statements,  and  to 
insist  upon  such  denials  that  the  assembly 
was  satisfied,  and  he  was  acquitted;  but  as 
Augustine  shows,  the  explanations  were 
disingenuous,  and  the  denials  untrue,  so 
tliat  the  Pelagius  who  was  acquitted  was 
not  the  real  Pelagius.  Orosius  asked  that 
the  affair  be  ti-ansferred  to  Rome,  since 
Pelagius  was  a  member  of  the  Latin 
Church.  He  then  returned  to  Africa  and 
reported  the  matter  to  the  African  bishops. 
These  proceeded  to  write  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  Innocent  I.,  against  Pelagius,  to 
which  Pelagius  responoed  by  a  letter  to  the 
same  bishop,  which  contained  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  Uieological  views.  But 
Innocent  was  now  dead,  and  Zosimus  had 
succeeded  him.  He  showed  for  some  time 
a  disposition  to  favor  Pelagius;  but  the 
African  bishops  referred  to  the  former  de- 
cisions of  Innocent,  and  in  a  synod  in  418 
reaffirmed  their  own  former  position. 
Paultnus  of  Milan  took  a  similar  position 
to  theirs.  The  same  year  the  African 
bishops  held  a  general  African  council  and 
condemned  Pelagianism,  and  gained  over 
Honorius  to  their  side,  who  issued  %n  im- 
perial rescript  which  directed  that  Pela^ 
gians  when  found  should  be  banished. 
Zosimus  now  changed  his  ground.  But  the 
resulting  persecution  onl^  brought  to  the 
front  an  abler  representative  of  the  matter 
than  had  before  appeared,  Julian,  bishop 
of  Eclanum  in  Apuliiv.  Pelagius  disappears 
from  our  sight  about  421;  Ccdlestius  reap- 
pears once  more  in  Rome  in  424;  but  the 
svnod  at  Ephesus  joined  Pelagianism  with 
Nestorianism  in  final  condemnation  (431). 
Thus  essentially  defeated  by  the  arguments 
of  Augustine,  and  externally  defeated  by 
church  decisions,  Pelagianism  disappeared 
as  an  organized  party  in  the  church. 

(See  Thomasius,  Dogmenaeachichte,  Har- 
nack,  DogmengeachiclUe,  Mozley,  AuguaUn- 
ian  Doctrine  of  Predeaiination,  London, 
1856. )  F.  H.  F. 

Pelagius,  the  name  of  two  popes.  1.  B.  in 
Rome,  pope  55JM)60;  d.  Mar.  3,  660.  In  548 
be  was  apocrisiarius  of  the  pope  at  Constan- 


tinople, but  soon  returned  to  Rome  where 
he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his  char^ 
ities.  From  644  to  646  he  was  In  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  church  at  Rome  during 
the  pope's  absence,  and  saved  the  people 
much  severity  at  the  hands  of  the  Gothic 
king,  Totila.  Later  he  was  witli  tlie  pope 
in  Constantinople,  and  here  followed  vig- 
ilius  in  his  vacillation  upon  the  Three  Chap- 
ters (q.v.).  Returning  nome,  YigiliuB  died 
upon  the  journey,  ana  at  the  nomination  of 
Justinian  Pelagius  succeeded  him.  The 
clergy  and  i>eople  were  not  favorable,  but 
after  a  time,  when  he  had  purged  himself 
by  an  oath  from  the  charge  of  having  put 
Vigilius  out  of  his  way,  nis  former  good 
deeds  were  remembered,  and  he  was  re- 
ceived as  pope.  The  Tuscan  bishops 
renounced  communion  with  him,  where- 
upon he  accused  them  of  schism,  since  they 
separated  themselves  from  the  incumbent 
of  an  apostolic  see.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  full  claim  of  the  later  papacy.  2.  Pope 
Nov.  22,  578  to  Jan.  15  (about),  690.  He 
tried  to  compose  the  strife  caused  by  the 
Three  Chapters,  but  without  great  success. 
He  cited  in  excuse  for  the  change  of  mind 
through  which  Vigilius  passed,  that  of 
Peter  as  to  the  circumcision  of  heathen 
upon  professing  Christianity.        F.  H.  F. 

Pelagius,  Alvams,  a  native  of  Spain,  a 
member  of  the  Franciscan  order,  ana  a 
pupil  of  Duns  Scotus,  became  grand  peni- 
tentiary to  Pope  John  XXIL,  1316-84,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Silves,  Portugal,  and 
wrote  De  planetu  eccleaias  (printed  at  Ulro, 
1474,  Lyons,  1670,  Venice,  1660),  in  which  he 
gives  an  exposition  of  nltramontanism  in 
Its  most  extreme  form  and  ascribes  to  the 
pope  a  power  completely  absurd. 

Fellikan.  Koarad,  b.  at  Ruffach.  Alsace, 
Jan.  8.  1478;  d.  at  Zurich,  April  6,  1556, 
enterea  the  order  of  the  Cordeliers  in  1403. 
studied  Hebrew  with  great  zeal,  visited 
Rome  in  1517,  and  was  made  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Basel  in  1522  and  1626  at  Zurich, 
where  he  embraced  the  Reformation  and 
married.  He  wrote  tlie  first  text-book  for 
students  of  Hebrew  ever  written  by  a 
Christian  (Basel,  1503,  reprinted  by  Nestle, 
Tiibingen,  1877)  and  among  the  reformers  he 
was  the  first  who  published  a  nearly  com- 
plete commentary  on  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  Zurich,  lri32-39,  7  vols.,  (he  omits 
Jonah,  Zechariah  and  Revelation). 

Peloubet,  Francis  Nathan,  D.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  East  Tennessee,  Enoxville,  Tenn., 
1884),  Congregationalist;  b.  in  New  York, 
Dec  2, 1831,  graduated  at  Williams  College, 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  1853,  and  at  the  theo- 
logical seminary,  Bangor,  Me.,  1857;  held 
different  Congregationalist  pastorates  and 
published,  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Pelou- 
t>et.  Select  Notes  on  the  International  Stin* 
day  School  LeesonSf  Boston,  1875,  sqq.;  In- 
ternational Queati&n  Book,  1874,  eqq,;  Sunday 
School  Quarterly,  1881,  sq,;  SmithrPeloubet 
Bible  Dictionary,  Philadelphia,  1884;  Select 
8ong$  for  the  Sunday  School,  New  York, 
1884;  etc. 

Penance  (poenitentia),  the  sacrament 
which  according  to  the  Roman  Church  ''  re- 
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moves  all  sinii  committed  after  baptism  by 
will  or  act."  The  term  penance  is  also 
often  used  of  the  satisfactions  which  are 
prescribed  by  the  priest  upon  the  confes- 
sion of  a  sin,  which  are  truly  and  properly 
punishments  for  it,  and  as  such  satisfy  the 
justice  of  God.  The  whole  sacrament  in- 
cludes as  integral  parts,  penitence,  of  which 
there  may  be  several  qualities,  confession, 
satisfaction,  and  absolution.  The  practice 
of  oral  confession  grew  up  gradually  in  the 
church,  and  was  made  obligatory  only  as 
late  as  the  year  1216.  (See  Auricular  Cok- 

FB88I0N.)  F.  H.  F. 

Pe-ni'-el,  or  Pe-nu'-el  {thef<iee  of  God)y  the 
place  between  the  Jabbok  and  Succoth, 
where  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel  (Gen. 
zxxii.  24-81,  Hos.  zii.  4)  ''face  to  face." 
Gideon  500  years  later  ( Jud.  viii.  17)  found 
a  tower  there  which  he  destroyed.  About 
250  years  later  Jeroboam  (1  Ki.  xii.  25)  went 
from  Sheckem  and  rebuilt  Penuel. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ponitentlals.  The  Roman  theory  of  pen- 
ance requires  that  satisfaction  be  made  for 
sins  committed,  before  absolution  can  be 
imparted.  The  assignment  of  suitable  sat- 
isfactions for  different  sins,  therefore, 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
priest.  In  the  miadle  a^es  there  were 
various  books  in  circulation  designed  to 
assist  in  this  duty,  which  were  called  Libri 
PenUentialeHy  or  penitentials.  Rules  upon 
this  subject  were  given  as  early  as  the 
Council  of  Ancyra  (314)  and  are  contained 
in  letters  of  Basil  of  Csesarea.  In  the  West- 
em  Church  Cyprian  mentions  a  book  which 
was  essentially  a  penitential.  Theodore  of 
Canterbury  compiled  a  penitential,  not  now 
existing.  The  earliest  in  the  Prankish 
kingdom  was  one  of  Columban's.  Peniten- 
tials multiplied  rapidly,  and  about  820 
Ebbo  of  Rheims  had  a  special  one  prepared. 
Its  5th  book  was  called  the  Roman  Peniten- 
tial. It  was,  however,  of  Frankish  origin. 
Other  so-called  Roman  Penitentials  were 
also  current  in  France,  but  none  were 
authentic.  There  never  was  an  authorized 
Roman  Penitential.  See  Maassen,  6e- 
schichte  der  Quellen  und  der  Literatur  des 
kanoniachen  Rechtes  im  Abendlandey  Vienna, 
1870.  F.  H.  F. 

Penitential  Psalms  is  the  common  name 
of  the  7  psalms:  6,  32,  38,  51  (the  Miserere), 
102,  130,  and  143,  which  already  at  the  time 
of  Origen  were  put  together  and  set  apart 
as  typical  expressions  of  the  sorrow  of  sin. 
Innocent  II L  ordered  them  to  be  always 
recited  in  Lent  and  several  popes  have 
attached  indulgences  to  their  recital. 

Penn,  William,  Quaker:  b.  in  London, 
Oct.  14, 1644;  d.  at  Ruscombe  near  Twyf ord, 
Berkshire,  July  80,  1718.  His  father,  an 
admiral,  was  endowed  with  Irish  estates  by 
Cromwell  and  knighted  by  Charles  II;  his 
mother  was  Margaret  Jasper  of  Rotterdam. 
After  spending  2  years  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  2  in  France,  he  was  in  1664 
entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  the 
plague  revived  his  early  religious  impres- 
sions.   Sent  to  Ireland  1666,  he  came  again 


(as  formerly  at  Oxford)  under  the  influence 
of  Thomas  JLee,  a  Quaker,  and  after  a  short 
imprisonment  the  next  year  began  preach- 
ing,and  refused  to  uncover  before  his  father 
or  the  king.  His  first  book,  Truth  Exalted^ 
London,  1668,  declared  his  new  faith  to  be 
*'  the  alone  good  way  of  life  and  salvation.'* 
It  was  followed  in  swift  succession  by 
others,  among  which  No  Cross,  No  Crown^ 
1670,  is  the  most  important.  In  this  jrear 
his  father  died,  after  commending  William 
to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York.  The 
possession  of  a  fortune  did  not  check  his 
sseal;  twice  tried  and  imprisoned  (1670-71) 
for  preaching,  he  told  his  persecutors  **  1 
know  the  way  to  Newgate,"  and  wrote  The 
Great  Case  of  Liberty  of  Conscience  there. 
In  1672  he  married  Guliehua  Springett,  who 
died  1694,  leaving  2  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Having  become  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
West  Jersey,  he  drew  up  its  constitution^ 
which  attracted  many  Quaker  settlera.  In 
1681  Charles  II.  in  pa^rment  of  an  old  claim, 
granted  him  the  province  of  Pennsylvania* 
(including  Delaware),  and  insisted,  much 
aeainst  Penn's  will,  on  that  name  instead 
of  "Sylvania."  Landing  at  Newcastle. 
Oct.  27. 1682,  he  founded  Philadelphia,  and 
secureo  just  laws  to  his  vast  domain.  Its 
extent  never  enriched,  and  at  times  impover- 
ished him.  His  generosity  to  settlei-s,  his 
eouity  and  mildness  with  the  Indians,  his 
fidelity  to  the  principles  of  toleration, 
afford  the  secure  basis  of  his  fame.  The 
slanders  of  Macaulay  have  been  abundantly 
refuted.  Though  high  in  the  favor  of 
James  II.  and  exposed  to  misconception 
thereby,  he  was  no  friend  of  tyranny,  and 
did  what  he  could  to  mitigate  oppression, 
abhorring  the  two  principles  of  ''  ooedience 
without  conviction,  and  destroying  them 
that  differ  for  God's  sake." 

At  the  Revolution  he  met  difficulties  with 
courage.  Repeatedly  accused  of  treason, 
he  was  deposed  from  his  govenorship 
(1602-04),  and  for  a  time  suspected  by  hia 
co-religionists;  but  his  character  triumphed. 
In  1606  he  married  Hannah  Callowhill,  who 
bore  him  3  sons.  In  1600-1701  he  was  again, 
in  America,  and  made  a  new  treaty  with 
the  Indians.  His  later  ^ears  wei^e  passed 
at  Kensington,  Knightsbridge  (1708),  Brent- 
ford (1706),  and  Ruscombe  (1710).  He  had 
much  trouble  from  his  province,  with  mis- 
management, pecuniary  losses,  and  his  son' a 
misconduct.  From  1712  his  mind  was  im- 
paired by  apoplexy,  but  the  serenity  of  hia 
faith  remained.  His  memory  is  justly  cher- 
ished not  only  by  his  own  sect,  but  by  all 
Protestant  Cnristendom,  as  'Hhe  most 
human,  the  most  moderate  and  the  most 

Eaciflc  of  all  rulers,"  *'  the  first  in  human 
istory  establishing  the  Law  of  Love  as  a 
rule  of  conduct  in  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tions." 

Some  of  his  writings  have  been  often 
reprinted ;  among  the  best  is  Fruits  of  Soli^ 
tilde,  1603,  His  SelectWorks  appeared  1771, 
1782  and  1826.  His  life  has  been  written  bv 
Clarkson,  London,  1813,  22  vols.,  rev.  ea. 
Phila.,  1860;  J.  Post.  London,  1850;  Dizon^ 
1861;  Janney,  Philadelphia,  1862:  J.  Stough- 
ton,  London,  1882,  and  others.     F.  M.  B« 

PMmaforttt,  Raymond  d«^  b.  at  Barcelona^ 
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Spain,  at  the  close  of  the  12th  century;  d. 
there  Jan.  6,  1275;  studied  canon  law  at  Bo- 
logna, entered  the  Dominican  order  and 
wrote  *a  Simima  casuum  poeniienticoBf  became 
confessor  to  Gregory  IX.  and  made  a  collec- 
tion of  his  decretals,  was  elected  genei*al  of 
his  order  in  12d8,  but  resigned  tnat  office 
and  devoted  himself  exclusTyely  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Moors  and  Jews. 


Penny,  the  word  used  (Matt.  zz.  2,  Mark 
zii.  15,  Rev.  vi.  *6)  to  render  the  Roman 
denarius  which  was  equal  to  16  cents  of  our 
money.  The  ''penny*'  shown  to  Christ 
bore  uie  likeness  and  the  name  of  Tiberius, 
who  had  then  been  on  the  throne  for  many 
years.  T.  W.  C. 

Penny  Weddings  was  the  name  of  a  pecul- 
iar form  of  wedding  festivals  common  in 
Scotland  until  the  middle  of  tlie  17th  cent- 
ury, each  guest  invited  making  a  contri- 
bution in  money  to  pay  for  the  general 
expenses  of  the  feast  and  provide  for  a 
little  sui-plus  to  assist  tlie  newly-married 
couple  in  furnishing  their  house.  They 
were  f raqueutly  denounced  by  presbyteries 
and  assemblies  for  their  profaneness,  and 
thus  fell  into  disuse. 

Penry,  John,  b.  in  Wales,  1659;  handed  in 
London,  Mav  20, 1603;  was  educated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England,  1686,  but  his  hete- 
rodoz,  puritan ic-separatistic  ideas  soon 
brought  him  into  troubles  with  the  bishops, 
and  in  March,  1589,  shortly  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Martin  Marprelate  tracts,  he 
fled  to  Scotland.  In  1592  he  returned  to 
London ;  was  aiTested  at  Ratcliif ,  March  22, 
1593^  and  convicted  of  seditious  and  re- 
bellious conduct  on  completely  futile  and 
flimsy  evidence.  (See  Dexter,  Congregation- 
tUistn  as  seen  in  its  Literature,  New  York, 
1880,  pp.  246-252.) 

Pentateuch  ( five  roUs  or  volumes)^  the  name 
given  by  Tertullian  and  Origen  to  the  flrst 
nve  books  of  the  Bible,  Genesis,  Exo- 
dus, Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy 
(which  see).  These  names  are  all  derived 
from  the  Greek,  the  Jews  being  accustomed 
to  name  each  book  from  its  first  woixl. 
The  Pentateuch  is  called  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment tiie  Law  (Neh.  viii.  2),  the  Book  of 
the  Law  (viiL  3),  the  Book  cf  the' Law  qf 
Moses  (viii.  1),  the  Book  qf  the  Law  of  Je- 
hoeah  (ix.  3),  the  Book  qf  Moses  (xiii.  1). 

The  Pentateuch  purports  on  its  face  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  4) : 
'*And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord;"  (Deut.  xxxi.  0),  "And  Moses  wrote 
this  law,''  verse  24,  "  Moses  made  an  end  of 
writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book." 
The  Mosaic  authorship  was  universally 
accepted  until  modem  times.  It  was  as- 
sailed in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century 
by  Hobbes  (1561),  Pevrerius  (1655),  R.  Simon 
(1678)  and  Clericus,  but  the  effective  attack 
was  begun  by  Astnic  in  1753,  who  brought 
out  clearly  the  peculiar  use  of  the  divine 
names  in  Genesis,  in  some  portions  Jehovah 
(Lord)  predominating,  while  in  others  Elo^ 
him,  (God)  was  most  frequent,  whence  he 
inferred  tnat  the  book  consisted  of  different 
documents.     Eichhom  (1780)   carried  the 


matter  farther,  and  added  differences  of 
style  as  another  indication  of  the  different 
materials  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch.  In  1800  Dr.  Geddes  started 
what  has  been  called  the  fragmentary 
theory  which  resolves  the  Pentateuch  into  a 
numlKBr  of  detached  pieces,  without  either 
logical  or  chronological  correction.  This 
was  warmly  advocated  by  J.  S.  Yater 
(1802-6)  and  by  D.  T.  Hartmann  (1831).  It 
was  succeeded  by  the  supplementally  hy- 

Sothesis,  according  to  which  the  original 
ocument,  being  Elohistic,  was  supple- 
mented bv  the  insertion  of  Jehovistic  sec- 
tions. This  was  advocated  by  Ewald,  Stah- 
elin,  Bleek,  Tuch  and  Lengerke,  but  was 
afterwards  abandoned.  New  views  were 
subsequently  adopted  by  Hiipfeld  (1858). 
Popper  (1862).  K.  H.  Gi-af  (1866,  who  stated 
only  what  he  nad  learned  from  Reuss  many 
yeai-s  before),  Colenso  (1862),  Kuenen,  N61- 
deke,  Dillman  and  Wellhausen.  These  have 
differences  among  themselves,  but  agree  in 
making  the  Pentateuch,  or  rather  the  Hexa- 
tench  (for  they  include  Joshua  as  the  com- 
pletion of  what  went  before)  a  composition 
of  much  later  date  than  Moses,  Wellhausen 
viewing  the  return  from  exile  as  the  period 
when  the  whole  was  finally  revised  and  as- 
sumed its  present  form.  They  insist  that 
the  different  writers  engaged  in  tlie  Penta- 
teuch can  be  determined  by  the  use  of  ap- 
propriate tests.  One  of  these  is  langtutge, 
{.  e.  the  vocabulary  employed.  Another  is 
stylet  including  the  moae  of  conception  as 
well  as  the  form  of  the  expression.  A  third 
is  material,  since  matter  is  found  in  one 
which  is  not  given  in  the  others.  A  fourth 
is  theology,  one  writer  being  more  strictly 
monotheistic,  spiritual  and  elevated  than 
another.  Now  applying  these  tests  it  is 
found  that  there  are  portions  of  the  Penta- 
teuch that  were  written  by  one  who  pre- 
ferred to  use  the  name  Jehovah  whence  he 
is  known  as  J ;  others  came  from  one  who  pre- 
ferred to  use  Elohim  whence  he  is  known  as 
E.  Both  of  these  agree  in  some  respects, 
and  being  akin  in  spirit  to  the  creat  proph- 
ets are  called  prophetical,  ana  their  work 
when  quoted  as  a  whole  is  referred  to  as 
J.  E.  Another  portion  because  it  includes 
all  ceremonial  and  sacrificial  usage  is  termed 
the  priestly  narrative,  and  it  is  denoted  by 
the  letter  P.  This  includes  the  middle 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Another  portion 
is  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  is  the  book  found  in  the  temple  in 
the  days  of  Josiah  (2  Ki.  xxii.  8),  having 
been  hidden  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
known  by  the  letter  D.,  while  Dt  is  used  to 
denote  another  writer  who  in  the  spirit  of 
the  former  composed  certain  additions  to 
Deuteronomy  and  several  of  the  historical 
books.  All  these  were  followed  by  the 
final  redactor  who  brought  the  whole  into 
its  present  form,  and  who  is  denoted  by  the 
letter  R.  The  date  of  these  various  writers 
is  differently  stated,  one  being  supposed  to 
have  written  about  800  B.C.,  another  in 
Manasseh's,  or  Josiah' s  reign.  Another 
work  was  not  completed  until  after  tke 
captivity.  The  statutory  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch,  however,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  manufactured  by  its  author,  but 
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as  a  codification  of  existent  usi^es,  in  many 
features  handed  down  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, though  in  others  modified  or 
developed  by  the  lapse  of  years.  The  full 
force  of  the  reasoning  employed  by  those 
who  maintain  the  late  and  composite  origin 
of  the  Pentateuch  cannot  be  well  under- 
stood without  a  careful  consideration  of  de- 
tails which  there  is  not  room  to  reproduce 
here.  There  must  be  great  plausibility  in 
it,  or  it  would  not  be  so  generally  accepted 
in  Geimany  as  it  is,  or  find  so  many  advo- 
cates among  the  scholars  of  Great  Britain. 

Still  the  advocates  of  the  traditional  view 
of  the  matter  contend  that  the  case  against 
the  Mosaic  authorship  is  by  no  means  made 
out.  They  urge  that  if  the  existence  of 
different  documents  were  established,  the 
compilation  of  them  into  a  single  narrative 
might  have  been  the  work  of  Moses  and 
other  writers  under  his  direction,  but  they 
affirm  that  many  of  the  arguments  based  on 
supposed  differences  of  language,  style, 
material  and  theology  are  not  sustained  by 
the  facts  in  the  case.  They  claim  that  the 
language  of  the  Pentateuch,  being  through- 
out Hebrew  of  the  purest  kind,  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  very  late  origin;  and  so  are 
the  local  allusions  to  Egypt  and  to  a  life  in 
the  wildei-ness,  as  well  as  the  doctrinal  con- 
tents which  are  in  all  respects  of  the  most 
elementary  nature.  The  laws  contained  in 
the  Five  Books  are  so  intimately  interwoven 
with  the  historv  as  to  be  inseparable: 
whoever  wrote  the  one  must  of  necessity 
have  written  the  other.  The  alleged  incon- 
sistencies and  statements  implying  a  later 
date  than  that  of  Moses  admit  of  a  reason- 
able solution,  and  some  which  do  not,  can 
be  readily  accounted  for  as  editorial  notes 
added  at  some  subsequent  period.  A  large 
number  of  cases  is  cited  in  which  passages 
in  the  post-Mosaic  writings  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Mosaic  books,  and  often  in  the 
form  in  which  we  have  them,  so  that  the 
proposed  reconstruction  would  take  in  a 
large  part  of  the  sacred  volume.  Some  of 
the  claims  of  modem  criticism  are  de- 
nounced as  wild  and  extravagant,  such  as 
that ''  the  book  of  the  law"  found  in  the 
temple  in  the  days  of  Josiah  was  a  recently 
manufactured  production  that  had  been 
seci'eted  in  order  to  be  found,  and  that 
EzekieVs  splendid  idealization  of  the  church 
of  the  future  in  the  closing  chapters  of  his 
book  was  not  a  symbolic  prophecy  but  a 
prose  sketch  of  the  new  ritual  then  to  be 
mtroduced.  Besides,  the  testimony  of  our 
Lord  and  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  is  unequivocally  given  to  the 
Mosaic  origin  of  Pentateuch.  The  passages 
on  this  point  are  so  many  and  clear  and 
strong  that  it  is  impossible  to^  explain  them 
on  the  theory  of  accommodation. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  very  ex- 
tensive, but  reference  may  be  made  on  one 
side  to  Wellhausen,  Eng.  trans.  History  cf 
Israel,  Edinburgh,  1885;  Kuenen.  Eng.  trans. 
The  Religion  of  Israel,  London,  1874,  3  vols.; 
W.  R.  Smith,  The  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  1881. 

On  the  other,  to  W.  H.  Green,  New  Tork, 
1882,  Moses  and  the  Prophets;  E.  C.  Bissell, 
The  Pentateuch:  its  Origin  and   Structuret 


1885;  T.  W.  Chambers  (editor),  Pentateuchal 
Criticism,  1889.  T.  W.  C. 

Pentecost  (fftieth),  the  Greek  name  of 
the  2d  of  the  3  great  yearly  festivals  of 
Israel,  called  '^the  feast  of  weeks"  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  22),  and  *'  the  feast  of  harvest "  (Ex. 
xxiii.  16).  It  was  celebrated  on  the  50th 
day  after  the  16th  of  Nisan,  the  2d  day 
of  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16).  It  was 
instituted  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  (Num. 
xxviii.  25)  for  the  grain  hai'vest  which  was 
gathered  during  the  7  weeks  between 
the  Passover  ana  the  Pentecost.  The  prin- 
ciple service  consisted  in  the  offering  of  2 
loaves  made  of  the  finest  wheat  flour  (Lev. 
xxiii.  17). 

The  later  Jews,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  I'egarded  this  festival  as  com- 
memorative 01  the  giving  of  the  law  from 
Mount  Sinai.  They  inferred  from  Ex.  xix. 
1,  10,  11,  16,  that  the  giving  of  the  law  took 
place  on  the  50th  day  after  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
Jews  living  in  other  climes  with  another 
harvest  season  came  to  consider  this  the 
principal  significance  of  the  festival. 

In  manv  portions  of  Christendom  Pente- 
cost (unaer  the  name  of  Whitsunday)  is 
celebrated  7  weeks  after  Easter,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Acts  ii.  1-14),  as  the  birthday  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  conversion  of  the 
3,000  on  that  memorable  occasion  was  the 
'*  first-fruits  "  of  a  mightv  spiritual  harvest 
(John  iv.  35,  36),  not  confined  to  one  nation 
or  period,  but  extending  over  all  the  earth 
and  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel  disnensation. 

T.  W.  C. 

1*enteco8L  Gkozge  Frederick,  D.D.  (La- 
fayette College,  Easton,  Pa.,  1884),  Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  at  Albion,  Ills.,  Sept.  23, 
1842,  was  successively  a  printer's  appren- 
tice, secretary  to  the  governor  of  Kansas, 
a  law  student,  captain  of  the  8tli  Kentucky 
Union  Cavalry,  1862-64,  and  held  various 
Baptist  pastorates  from  1864  till  1881,  in 
which  year  he  became  pastor  of  Tompkins 
Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Brookljm. 
N.  Y.  In  1890  he  went  to  India  as 
an  evangelist.  He  published  Angel  in 
Marble,  Boston,  1876,  3d  ed.,  1884;  In  the 
Volume  of  the  Book,  New  York,  1879,  3d  ed., 
1880;  Oiit  of  Egypt,  London,  1884,  New 
York,  1885,  etc. 

Pe'-or  {cleft),  a  mountain-peak  in  Moab, 
the  last  of  the  3  stations  (Num.  xxiiL  28) 
from  which  Balaam  beheld  and  blessed 
Israel.  Prof.  Paine  identifies  it  with  one 
of  the  summits  of  Jebel  BUighah,  In  Num. 
XXV.  18,  xxxi.  16,  Josh.  xxii.  17,  Poor  is  a 
contraction  for  Baal-peor  (Num.  xxv.  3). 

T.  W.  C. 

Perambulation  of  Parishes,  or,  as  the  term 
is  also.  Beating  the  Parish  Bounds,  is  a 
peculiar  methoa,  once  used  in  England  and 
partiallv  also  in  Scotland,  of  ascertaining  and 
sustaining  the  boundaries  of  a  parish.  Be- 
fore the  Reformation  the  lord  of  the  manor 
with  a  large  banner,  priests  in  surplices  and 
with  crosses,  and  other  persons  witii  hand 
bells,  banners,  and  staves,  followed  by  most 
of  the  parishioners,  walked  in  a  prooession 
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round  the  parish,  stopping  at  crosses,  form- 
ing crosses  on  the  ground,  saying  or  singing 
gospels  to  the  cross  and  allowing  drinking 
and  good  cheer.  This  took  place  on  Ascen- 
sion day.  After  the  Reformation  such 
ceremonies  or  practises  as  were  deemed 
objectionable,  were  abolished  and  onlv  the 
useful  x>art  of  the  custom  was  retained,  but 
perambulations  for  ascertaining  the  boun- 
daries of  parishes  were  long  perf oi*med  every 
year  in  or  about  Ascension  week  by  the  min- 
ister, church  wardens  and  parishioners,  and 
up  to  this  day  questions  of  disputed  boun- 
dary between  parishes  are  still  settled  by 
the  evidence  afforded  by  these  perambula- 
tions, as  in  such  questions  immemorial  cus- 
tom is  conclusive.  Mauy  curious  customs 
are  connected  with  the  affair;  thei*e  are  even' 
legacies  founded  to  provide  beer  and  cakes 
for  the  perambulators.  C.  P. 

Perata»is  the  name  of  an  obscure  Gnostic 
sect,  first  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria and  generally  classed  together  with 
the  Ophites,  which  see.  The  name  is  of 
uncertain  derivation. 

Percy,  Thomas,  b.  at  Bridgenorth,  Shrop- 
shire, £ng.,  April  1.3,  1728;  d.  at  Dromore, 
County  Down,  Ireland,  Sept.  30,  1811, 
was  made  chaplain  to  the  king  in  1709, 
dean  of  Carlisle  in  1778,  and  oishop  of 
Dromore  in  1782,  and  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  1764,  a  JSTey 
to  the  New  Testament  in  1765,  and  in  the 
same  year  his  best  known  work:  Reliquea 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry, 


or  Perosa  (from  irfpav:  beyond),  was 
the  territory  beyond  the  Jordan  in  which 
the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  were  settled. 
(See  Bethababah.) 

Pereira  de  Figueiredo,  Antonio,  b.  at 
Macao,  Estremadura,  Portugal,  Feb.  14, 
1725;  d.  in  Lisbon,  Aug.  14, 1797;  was  edu- 
cated by  the  Jesuits,  entered  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory,  and  acquired  a  name  as 
a  teacher  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  He 
was  a  firm  adherent  of  Pombal  in  his  eccle- 
siastical reforms  and  wrote  a  great  number 
of  tracts  and  essays  against  the  Jesuits 
which  were  translated  into  French,  Italian, 
and  German.  He  also  made  a  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible  which  is  still  in  use. 

Perfectionism.  The  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed symbols  deny  the  possibilitv  of  per- 
fection in  this  life.  The  Roman  Catholics 
hold  that  the  renewed  can  fully  keep  the 
divine  law  and  even,  by  observing  the  evan- 
gelical counsels,  do  more  than  is  com- 
manded, and  thus  lay  up  a  fund  of  superer- 
ogatory merit.  The  Arminian  doctrine  is 
variously  stated.  As  commonly  held  it 
allows  ignorance  and  error  and  infirmities, 
but  excludes  all  inward  disposition  to  sin 
and  all  outward  commission  of  it,  since 
perfect  love  for  God  governs  the  entire  life, 
and  thus  fulfils  the  "law  of  Christ"  under 
which  alone  the  Christian's  probation  is  now 
held.  The  Friends  tcacb  that  the  justified 
may  be  free  from  actual  sin  and  in  that  re- 
spect perfect,  yet  this  perfection  admits  of 
growth  and  may  be  lost  without  diligent 
watch  and  care.    Pres.   Mnhan  and  Prof. 


Finney,  holding  that  the  demands  of  God' a 
law  are  adjusteid  to  the  present  ability  of  the 
subject,  taught  that  bielievers  may  be  as 
perf ectly  conformed  to  God's  will  in  their 
measure  as  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  In 
theirs.  The  objecticms  to  all  theories  of 
perfectionism,  however  carefully  guarded, 
are  that  they  tend  to  low  views  of  the 
natui-e  and  extent  of  the  divine  law;  to 
inadequate  conceptions  of  the  evil  of  sin; 
to  an  uiferior  standiurd  of  moral  excellence; 
and  to  spiritual  pride  and  fanaticism. 

Lit.  Hodge,  Theol,  III.  ;  Wesley  and 
Fletcher  on  Christian  Perfection ;  Finney, 
Theology.  T.  W.  C. 

Per'ga,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the 
river  Oestrus,  7  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  river,  now  obstructed  by  a  bar,  was  for- 
merly navigable  as  far  as  Perga,  where  Paul 
and  Barnabas  landed  on  their  first  mission- 
ary tour  (Acts  xiii.  13)  with  Mark  who 
there  forsook  them  and  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Paul  revisited  tlie  place  (Acts  xiv. 
25).  Perga  had  fine  public  buildings, 
among  them  a  far-famed  temple  of  Diana. 
Extensive  ruins  remain  at  the  place,  now 
called  by  the  Turks  Ebki-Kalessi, 

T.  W.  C. 

Per^*ga-mum  (Pergamos  in  A.  V.),  a 
city  of  Mysia  noted  for  its  wealth,  its 
literature  and  its  idolatry.  Its  improved 
method  of  preparing  skins  for  writing 
was  called  charta  pergamena^  whence  our 
word  *' parchment."  One  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  was  at  Pergamum  **  where 
Satan's  sect  is"  (Rev.  i.  11,  ii.  12-17).  The 
place,  now  called  Bergama,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  20,000y  a  tenth  of  whom  are  Chris- 
tians. T.  W.  C. 

Pericopes,  extracts  from  the  Scriptures 
prescribed  for  public  reading  in  the  churches. 
The  custom  of  such  public  readings  begins 
in  the  ancient  worship  of  the  synagogue.  As 
the  Christian  Churcn  was  a  child  of  the 
svnagogue,  it  was  natural  that  its  worship 
should  be  modelled  upon  that  of  its  parent 
institution.  At  first  the  Old  Testament 
was  read  alone  in  the  Christian  worship, 
but  by  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  we  hear 
of  ^*  the  memorials  of  the  Apostles,  which 
are  called  gospels,  and  of  the  writings  of 
the  Prophets.''  Tertullian  speaks  of  the 
reading  of  the  law  in  connection  with  the 
gospels  and  the  epistlee.  When  the  canon 
of  Scripture  was  generally  settled  and  a 
regular  liturgy  had  been  formed,  and  when 
organization  and  uniformity  became  char- 
acteristic of  the  churches,  it  was  natural 
that  systems  of  selections  ifor  public  read- 
ing should  be  made,  and  these  we  find  in 
fact  at  early  dates. 

The  lectionary  of  the  Greek  Church  bears 
marks  of  great  antiquity.  Two  systems 
run  through  it  side  by  side.  First,  ft  is  in 
general  arranged  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
u(ms  reading  of  the  whole  New  Testament 
book  after  book.  But  second,  this  contin- 
uous reading  is  interrupted  by  various  spe- 
cial occasions,  such  as  feast  days  and  saints' 
da^rs,  upon  which  selections  are  appointed 
which  nave  some  special  appropriateness. 
Then,  the  selections  for  continuous  reading 
bear  some  relation  to  the  time  of  year,  aa 
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for  example,  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the 
Acts  are  tne  selections  for  the  period  includ- 
ing Easter  and  Pentecost.  In  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  it  is  evident  that  the  series 
of  Sundays,  that  of  the  Sabbaths  or  Satur- 
days, and  that  of  the  other  five  days  of  the 
week  have  each  a  special  system  of  continu- 
ous lessons.  The  Armenian  Church  has 
much  longer  selections  from  the  Scriptures 
than  the  Greek,  and  includes  lai|[er  selec- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  The  Nesto- 
rian  Church  was  the  first  to  prepare  a  lec- 
tlonary  in  which  pericopes  should  oe  marked 
out  for  all  the  church  year,  and  in  which  the 
Old  Testament  should  be  assigned  a  place 
side  by  side  with  the  New,  double  lessons 
from  it  being  assigned  to  the  entire  year. 
In  North  Africa,  in  Tertullian's  time,  there 
was  a  selection  of  passages  which  gave  a 
substantially  continuous  series  of  readings. 
In  the  West  there  were  at  first  many  dis- 
tinct systems,  as  the  Capuan,  the  Gallic, 
the  Milanese,  the  Mozarabic.  These  grad- 
ually were  replaced  by  the  Roman,  which  is 
the  result  of  a  loDg  development.  It  bears 
marks  of  the  confusion  introduced  by  a 
multitude  of  leading  ideas  prevailing  at 
different  times.  The  Reformation,  which 
introduced  the  regular  study  of  the  Bible 
and  employed  it  as  the  base  of  continuous 
expository  preaching,  brought  in  again  the 
ancient  practice  of  continuous  selections. 
This  reached  its  greatest  compass  in  the 
English  Church  which  provided  the  system 
retained  in  it  to  this  day,  of  a  complete 
continuous  reading  of  the  Old  Testament 
during  the  year,  with  slight  exceptions,  of 
a  triple  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
a  twelve-fold  reading  of  the  Psalter.  This 
continuous  reading  is,  however,  interrupted 
by  special  feast  days,  and  by  the  Sundays. 
In  the  non-liturgical  churches  of  America  all 
idea  of  continuous  public  reading  of  the 
Scripture  has  unfortunately  passed  from  the 
minds  of  pastors  and  people,  till  in  genei*al 
only  short  lessons,  which  are  intended  to 
have  some  bearing  upon  the  special  teach- 
ing of  the  day,  are  resui.  F.  H;  F. 

Perkinfl,  Justin,  D.D.,  missionary;  b.  at 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  March  12,  1805;  d. 
at  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Dec.  31, 1860.  He  grad- 
uated at  Amherst,  1829,  spent  two  years  at 
Andover,  and  in  1833  entered  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry  and  was  sent  by  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  to  the  Nestorians  in  Persia,  reaching 
Oroomiah,  the  scene  of  his  labors,  Nov., 
1834.  Here  he  translated  the  Bible  and 
other  books.  In  1842  he  travelled  through 
the  United  States  with  Mar  Yohanan,  a 
native  bishop.  In  Aug.,  1869,  he  came  home 
to  die.  He  published  Eight  Tears  in  Per- 
sia, Andover,  1843,  and  Missionary  Life  in 
Persia,  Boston,  1861.  F.  M.  B. 

Perkins,  William,  b.  at  Marston  Jabet, 
Warwickshire,  Eng.,  in  1558;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1602;  studied  at  Cambridge,  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  elected  rector  of  St 
Andrew's  tiiere  in  1585.  He  was  an  ex- 
treme C^vinist  in  doctrine  and  his  ArnUlla 
Aurea,  Cambridge,  1590,  forms  the  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  Arminian  Contro- 
versy. His  collected  works  appeared  at 
Cambridge,  1603, 3  vols,  f  ol.  C.  P. 


Pezowna,  Right  Bjbv,  John  James  Bt&wzi, 
D.D.  (Cambridge,  1873),  Chui-ch  of  England^ 
b.  at  Burdwan,  Bengal,  India,  March  13^ 
1823,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  Eng., 
held  various  universily  appointments,  Hul- 
sean  professor  of  divinity  1875-78;  became 
dean  of  Peterborough  in  1878;  bishop  of 
Worcester  1890.  He  is  editor  of  The  Cam- 
bridge Bible  for  Schools,  1877,  sqq,,  and  pub- 
lished The  Book  qf  Psalms,  a  ffew  Trans- 
lation with  Notes,  London,  1864-68,  2  vols., 
6th  ed.,  1886;  Immortality  (Hulsean  Lectures), 
1869;  Sermons,  1873,  etc. 

Perpetua,  a  Roman  matron,  liberally 
educated,  who  was  martyred  at  Carthage 
in  the  reign  of  Septimus  Severus  (193-211), 
with  great  cruelty,  in  connection  with 
several  others.  She  is  famous  for  the  firm- 
ness with  which  she  resisted  the  entreaties 
of  her  father,  and  her  natural  desire  to  live 
for  the  sake  of  her  infant  son.       F.  H.  F. 

Per-ro'-n^.  QloTanni,b.  at  Chieri,Piedmont, 
in  1794;  d.  in  Rome  Aug.  29,  1876;  studied 
theology  in  Turin,  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  m  1815,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  at  Orvieto  in  1816  and  in  Col- 
legium Romanum  in  1823,  and  was  during 
his  lifetime,  as  he  still  is,  the  leading  rep- 
resentative of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Roman 
Church.  His  Prolectiones  Theoloaica,  Rome, 
1835,  9  vols.,  was  often  reprinted  and  trans- 
lated both  into  German  and  French,  there 
is  also  an  abridged  edition  of  it,  Rome, 
1845,  4  vols.,  which  has  been  translated  too 
into  other  languages.  Among  his  other 
writings  are  De  Immaculato  Concepta,  1847; 
U  Protestantismo,  1843,  3  vols.,  ti-anslated 
into  French,  Paris,  1854.  De  infaUibHitate 
R,  P.,  1874,  etc.  His  life  was  written  by 
Feret:  Le  Cardinal  du  Perron,  Paris,  1876. 

Perronet,  Bdward,  Independent;  b.  at 
Shoreham,  56  m.  s.  by  w.  of  London,  1721 ; 
d.  at  Canterbury,  1792.  The  son  of  an  evan- 
gelical clergyman  of  note,  he  became  one 
of  Wesley's  preachei-s,  then  joined  Lady 
Huntington,  and  finally  withdrew  from  the 
Established  Church.  He  is  remembered  for 
the  hymn,  '^  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus' 
name^'  (1780).  His  Occasional  Verses,  1785, 
contain  nothing  else  of  equal  value. 

F.  M.  B. 

Perzy,  BiAt  Re^.  William  Stevens,  S.T. 
D.  (Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1869), 
LL.D.  (WllHam  and  Mary  Collef^e,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa.,  1876),  D.C.L.  lUniversity 
of  Bishops'  College,  Lennozville,  Can., 
1885),  Episcopalian,  bishop  of  Iowa;  b.  at 
Providence,  R.  L,  Jan.  22,  1832,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College,  1854,  studied  theology 
in  the  Alexandria  Theological  Seminary. 
Va.,  and  privately,  held  various  pastoral 
charges  and  was  in  1876  conseci-ated  bishop 
of  Iowa.  He  published  Life  Lesions  from 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  New  York,  1872,  4th 
ed.,  1885;  A  Sunday-School  Experiment, 
1874,  Hd  ed.,  1877;  The  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Church,  Boston,  1885,  2  vols.; 
besides  numerous  minor  publications,  a 
complete  bibliography  of  which  is  found 
in  the  Encyclopoedia  (ff  Living  Divines,  New 
York,  1877,  n.  e.,  1891. 
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Penocation  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity  may  be  defined  as  tlie 
employment  of  force  to  control  religious 
opinion.  It  is  thus  an  evil  result  of  the 
union  of  the  church  with  the  state  which 
began  with  the  edict  of  Milan  issued  in  313 
by  the  first  **  Christian  *'  emperor,  Con- 
stantine,  and  which  has  survived  in  various 
forms  to  the  present  day.  Its  application 
to  modes  of  moral  control  of  i*eliKious  opin- 
ion is  an  imoroper  one,  though  metliods 
may  be  employed  in  resisting  opinions 
without  resort  to  force,  which  do  not  differ 
in  their  spirit  from  persecution.  The  rem- 
edy for  persecution  is  the  entire  separation 
of  church  and  state  everywhere,  and  then 
the  cultivation  of  the  truly  religious  spirit 
in  the  church.  This  is  not  a  persecuting 
spirit  Confidence  in  the  control  of  God 
in  the  world  will  i-emove  all  apparent 
necessitjr  for  the  interference  of  man. 

The  history  of  Christian  persecutions  in 
the  Roman  Empire  forms  a  distinct  topic  in 
church  history.  The  political  constitution 
of  the  empire  was  such  that  at  any  moment, 
to  gain  any  point  which  tlie  government 
deemed  important  enough,  all  the  force  of 
the  state,  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive, could  be  gathered  in  one  hand  and 
used  to  one  end.  The  religious  constitu- 
tion made  persecution,  when  Christianity 
should  once  appear  above  the  surface  of 
society,  a  moi'al  necessity.  There  was  a 
complete  union  between  church  and  state, 
and  it  was  the  general  point  of  view  occu- 
pied by  the  whole  ancient  system,  that  an 
offence  against  religion  was  an  offence 
against  the  state,  and  must  accordingly  be 
punished  by  the  state.  The  courts  took 
cognizance,  therefore,  of  matters  of  opinion 
as  a  part  of  their  regular  business.  True, 
there  was  toleration  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
but  it  was  a  limited  toleration.  When  a 
nation  was  conquered,  ite  people  might  go 
on  worshipping  their  own  deities,  and  citi- 
zens of  the  subiected  nations  might  exercise 
their  worship  m  Rome.  But  it  was  lawful 
for  a  Roman  neither  in  the  conquered  na- 
tion, nor  at  Rome  to  join  in  such  worship, 
except  upon  special  decree  of  the  Senate. 
These  tolerated  religions  were  called  re- 
ligiones  licitae.  Now  Christianity  was  a 
religion  without  a  people.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  receive  toleration  under  the 
Roman  system.  It  was  lawful  for  no  one 
anywhere  to  worship  according  to  the 
Christian  forms.  Hence  to  be  a  Christian 
was  a  crime  against  the  religious  system  of 
the  empire,  and  for  that  reason  alone, 
a  crime  against  the  empire  in  its  polit- 
ical aspect.  It  might  be  allowed  to  go  on 
for  a  time  without  the  adoption  of  severe 
measures  against  it.  But  if  it  became  a 
special  object  of  suspicion  to  the  govern- 
ment, every  power  of  tlie  empire  could  be 
marshalled  against  it  immediately.  Nor 
were  suspicious  elements  wanting.  The 
secluded  meetings  were  easilv  mistaken 
for  the  secret  assemblies  forbidden  by  the 
law  as  dangerous  to  the  state.  The  absence 
of  images  pointed  to  the  absence  of  any 
belief  in  God,  to  atheism.  And  the  refasal 
of  the  Christians  subsequently  to  go 
through   with    certain  forms   of   worsmp 


when  they  were  openly  demanded  as  mere 
forms  was  interpreted  as  obstinacy,  which 
pointed  to  such  a  degree  of  fanaticism  as 
must  be  capable  of  any  violence. 

But  the  first  persecution  had  a  simpler 
origin.  Nero  had  become  an  object  of  sus- 
picion as  having  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome 
m  the  year  '^,  when  a  confiagration  had 
destroyed  a  laige  part  of  it.  To  divert  this 
suspicion  he  accused  the  Christians.  The 
charge  may  have  had  more  credibility  be- 
cause the  Christians  generally  taught  the 
near  end  of  the  world  by  fire.  Certain  con- 
fessed, and  upon  tlieir  testimony  a  ''great 
multitude''  were  convicted  of  ''hate  of 
the  human  race"  and  were  executed  with 
hideous  tortures.  The  church  at  Rome  was 
for  the  moment  almost  annihilated. 

After  some  slighter  persecutions  under 
Domitian  (81-96)  camo  as  the  next  impor- 
tant persecution  that  under  Trajan  (08-117). 
It  began  with  a  revival  of  the  law^s  against 
secret  societies,  under  which  many  Chris- 
tians were  condemned.  Our  infoimation 
as  to  it  is  derived  principally  from  the  let- 
ters of  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Trajan. 
(Trans,  in  Bonn's  series. )  He  inquired  what 
should  be  done  with  tne  increasing  num- 
bers of  followers  of  the  new  religion.  Tra- 
jan replied  that  mild  measures  should  be 
employed.  Christians  were  not  to  be 
searched  for,  but  if  accused  and  convicted 
they  were  to  be  punished.  There  must  be 
always,  however,  a  responsible  prosecutor. 
But  under  this  comparatively  mild  reply 
very  many  Christians  were  executed,  ana 
some  were  tortured.  Ignatius,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  presented  himself  before  the 
emperor  when  he  was  in  Antioch,  was  con- 
demned as  a  Christian  and  sent  to  Rome 
where  he  was  thrown  immediately  to  the 
lions  (110). 

The  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (187-161) 
was  marked  by  the  death  of  Polycarp  at 
Smyrna.  The  proconsul  made  efforts  to 
induce  him  to  deny  Christ,  but  when  he 
refused  and  then  acknowledged  himself  a 
Christian,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt 
for  this  reason  alone. 

Under  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180)  there 
were  again  severe  persecutions.  They  can- 
not be  traced  to  the  emperor  himself,  but 
he  did  not  interfere  to  protect  Christians. 
The  calamities  under  which  the  state  suf« 
fered,  floods,  earthquakes,  pestilences, 
ete.,  stirred  up  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment to  placate  the  neglected  gods  bv  per- 
secuting their  chief  neglecters.  Search  waa 
now  made  for  Christians  by  express  com- 
mand. The  chief  scenes  of  persecution 
were  Lyons  and  Yienne  in  Gaul,  where 
almost  the  whole  church  were  at  one  time 
imprisoned  together.  Pothinus,  the  aged 
bisnop,  and  Blandina,  a  female  slave,  were 
martyred  at  this  time.  Justin  Martyr  also* 
fell  in  Rome  (166). 

Under  Septimius  Severus  (193-211)  there 
were  consiaei-able  persecutions  in  Eg^^pt 
and  North  Africa.  Perpetua  and  Felicitaa 
were  martyred  at  Carthage. 

In  all  these  'persecutions  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  unpremediated  and  spasmodic. 
But  now,  after  a  period  of  comparative 
peace  for  nearly  60  years,  in  which  the 
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6faurcli  had  greatly  increased  in  number, 
the  government  became  alarmed,  and  made 
under  Decius  in  250  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
extirpate  Christianity.  An  edict  was  pub- 
lished enjoining  under  the  heaviest  penal- 
ties the  return  of  the  people  to  the  old 
religion.  Confiscation,  exile,  torture,  prom- 
ises and  threats  were  employed  to  induce 
Christians  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Many 
had  found  a  place  in  the  external  churcn 
who  were  not  really  of  it,  and  these  fell 
away  in  great  numbers.  (See  article 
Lapsed).  A  great  desire  was  developed 
among  Christians  for  the  "  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom," and  bishops  who  fled  from  per- 
secution were  looked  upon  with  some  sus- 
picion. Cyprian  who  at  first  fled  after- 
wards vinaicated  himself  by  suffenng 
bravely  in  258.  The  authorities  were  es- 
pecially severe  with  bishops  and  other 
leaders  of  the  churches. 

Now  followed  after  the  edict  of  Gal- 
lieuces,  which  made  Christianity  a  religio 
licita,  another  period  of  peace  (260-^03) 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  final  struggle 
under  Diocletian.  It  had  been  the  purpose 
of  this  emperor  to  re-establish  the  old 
Roman  Empire,  and  he  had  remodeled  the 
form  of  government  at  many  points  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  object.  He  must 
have  finally  perceived  that  the  old  empire 
needed  the  old  religion  as  its  basis,  and, 
though  he  long  spared  the  Christians,  he 
was  at  last  induced  by  Galerius  to  begin 
persecution.  Though  Diocletian  showed 
little  personal  interest  in  the  persecution, 
it  was  really  a  serious  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  annihilate  Christian- 
ity. In  Has  there  were  issued  three  severe 
edicts.  They  commanded  the  churches  to 
be  razed,  those  who  held  public  office  to 
be  expelled.  Christian  slaves  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  hope  of  ever  gaining  their 
liberty,  bishops  to  be  imprisoned,  every- 
body to  sacrifice,  and  all  who  refused  to  be 
tortured.  Since  the  Bible  was  the  charter 
of  Christian  liberties,  all  copies  of  it  were 
commanded  to  be  surrendered.  The  per- 
secution began  with  the  destruction  of  the 
church  in  Nicomedia,  Feb.  23,  303.  The 
persecution  spread  over  all  the  empire  ex- 
cept Spain,  Gaul  and  Britain,  where  Chris- 
tians were  protected  by  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus,  the  father  of  Constantine.  In  the  East 
it  was  extremely  severe,  and  when  other 
methods  had  failed,  in  iM^  an  edict  was 
issued  which  commanded  that  all  the  peo- 
ple should  sacrifice,  and  even  that  all  pro- 
visions in  the  markets  should  be  sprinkled 
with  sacrificial  wine.  This  was  an  attempt 
to  starve  Christianity  out.  For  eight  years 
the  persecution  raged.  There  were  many 
apostates,  but  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
destroy  Christianity  was  at  last  so  clear 
that  Galerius  himself  was  the  one  who»  by 
tin  edict  from  Nicomedia,  put  an  end  to 
the  struggle  in  311;  and  in  313  came  the 
edict  of  Milan,  which  placed  Christianity 
upon  a  level  with  heathenism,  and  com- 
manded that  the  property  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  church  should  be  restored 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury. 
And  now,  as  Diocletian  had  attempted  to 
found  his  empire  upon  paganism  by  the 


destruction  of  Christianity,  Constantine 
founded  his  upon  that  threatened  but  now 
triumphant  i-eligion. 

The  great  firmness  of  the  Christians 
amid  so  great  tortures  as  they  suffered  is 
a  phenomenon  demanding  attention.  The 
fact  that  there  was  apostasy  among  them 
does  not  destroy  this  demand,  for  it  is  no 
wonder  that  under  such  a  pressure  the 
courage  of  men  should  give  way.  It  is 
still  a  wonder  that  the  courage  of  any 
should  hold  out  to  the  end.  The  explana- 
tion given  by  the  Christians  themselves 
was  that  the  charges  made  against  them  of 
immoral  conduct,  ete.,  were  untrue,  and  so 
/^ould  not  be  acknowledged  without  false- 
nood;  and  that  they  were  supported  in 
their  alle^pance  to  the  truth  by  the  super- 
natural aid  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Now  this  explanation  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, or  it  must  be  maintained  that  the 
Christians  were  supported  by  a  great  and 
unfounded  enthusiasm.  The  explanation 
of  their  steadfastness  by  such  an  enthusi- 
asm will  not  hold,  for  the  character  of 
many  of  them  is  against  it.  Such  grave  men 
as  Cyprian,  an  ecclesiastical  prince,  or 
Polycarp,  or  Justin,  were  not  carried  away 
by  enthusiasm.  Then,  again,  they  ai*e  of 
too  diverse  age  and  condition  for  this  ex- 
planation. Their  sufferings  streteh  over 
too  great  a  period  in  the  early  church,  and 
inasmuch  as  they  have  not  ceased  yet,  mar- 
tyrs like  Hannington  dying  still  in  Africa, 
they  extend  over  far  too  long  a  period  on 
the  whole  to  admit  of  any  false,  and  so 
temporary,  enthusiasm.  Hence  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Christians  themselves  must 
be  accepted  as  the  true  one,  and  that  the 
more  confidently  since  there  are  many  in 
our  own  day  who  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  past  are  capable  of  interpreting  the 
sufferings  past,  as  they  are  also  capable 
of  sharing  them.  This  explanation  is 
strengthened  by  the  impossibility  of  con- 
ceiving what  unworthy  motive  could  have 
Erompted  the  Christians  to  endure  such 
ardsnips.  There  was  no  fame  to  be 
gained  except  in  a  very  limited  circle,  no 
wealth,  no  advantage  of  any  kind,  nothing 
but  death  and  heaven!  And  hence  we 
must  conclude  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  exhibit  one  case  of  the  operation 
of  the  supernatural  in  the  world.  The  ex- 
istence oi  the  other  instances  of  the  same  su- 
pernatural power  confirm  and  explain  this 
particular  case.  And  thus,  while  the  perse- 
cutions should  never  be  made  the  sole  ar- 
gument for  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
they  are  still  a  strong  argument  for  it. 
(See  Uhlhom,  Conflict  of  Christianity  with 
Heathenism f  Eng.  Trans.,  New  York,  1879; 
A.  J.  Mason,  The  Persecution  qf  Diocletian, 
London,  1876.)  F.  H.  F. 

Per-sep'-o-lis,  a  celebrated  city,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  monarchs  till  the  tiiue 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Ito  extensive 
ruins  still  exist  and  are  called  Chel'MinoTj 
or  **  Forty  pillars."  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  but  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha  (2 
Mace.  IX.  2).  T.  W.  C. 

Perseverance  of  the  Saints  is  their  con- 
tinuance in  grace  until  they  reach  glory. 
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It  is  the  fifth  of  the  Five  Pointe  of  Calyin- 
ism,  was  first  clearlv  stated  by  Augustine, 
and  is  held  by  all  the  Keformed  Churches 
as  a  logical  consequent  of  the  doctrine  of 
election.  It  is  opposed  by  Arminians  as 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  will, 
with  the  warnings  addressed  to  belierers, 
and  with  the  facts  of  daily  experience  as 
superseding  the  use  of  means  and  as  un- 
friendly to  moialily.  Galvinists  uphold  it 
on  the  ground  of  election,  of  the  believer's 
union  to  Christ,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Sav- 
iour's atonement  and  intei'cesBion,  of  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  numerous 
Scriptures  (e.g.  1  Pet  i.  5),  at  the  same  time 
insisting  that  it  means  not  that  he  who 
once  belieTos  is  sure  of  salvation,  live  as  he 
may,  but  that  God  secures  the  salvation  of 
the  believer  by  keeping  him,  through  faith, 
in  the  way  of  holv  obedience  to  we  end. 
In  this  sense  the  aoctrine  might  rather  be 
called  the  Preservation  than  the  Persevere 
ance  of  the  Saints.  T.  W.  C. 

Persia,  Zhrangelical  Syrian  Ohnzch.    See 
Presbyterian  Churches,  Persia, 

Persia,  Religions  of.  Comparative  Phi- 
lolo«7'  has  made  it  possible  to  distinguish 
in  i&d  prehistoric  religious  development  of 
Persia  an  older  Indo'germanic  and  a  later 
Indo-Persiau  or  Aryan  period.  To  the 
earlier  Indo-germanic  belong  the  worship  of 
the  god  of  heaven,  I>yauB,  homage  paid  to 
ancestors,  the  struggle  between  the  gods  of 
light  and  hostile  powers.  On  the  other 
hand  many  features  common  to  Indians  and 
Persians  do  not  occur  among  the  other 
Indo-germans  or  only  in  half-obliterated 
traces.  The  recognition  of  the  saoredness 
of  fire  and  the  use  of  the  sacrificial  bever- 
age. Soma  (in  Avestan,  Haoma),  seem 
specifically  Aryan  or  Indo-persian.  The 
Y  edic  Mitra  and  Yama  for  example  corre- 
spond with  the  Persian  Mithra  and  Yima. 
Both  regarded  the  cow  with  special  hom- 
age. The  historv  of  the  Indian  and  that 
of  the  Persian  religions  begins  in  the  Veda 
and  in  the  Avesta,  with  the  establishment 
of  a  priesthood.  A  striking  resemblance  is 
the  comprehension  of  the  world,  the  gods, 
nature,  worship  in  one  conception  as  the 
sacred  '*  order.''  The  Yedic  nta  designa- 
ting this  order  is  the  Avestan  asha.  In  tlie 
historic  period  Indians  and  Persians  con- 
tinued in  different  directions  the  Aryan 
beginnings.  Before  the  time  of  the  McMes 
and  Cyrus  Iranian  history  is  obscure.  The 
oldest  Iranian  empire  was  the  Median,  that 
immediately  preceded  the  Persian  of  Cyrus. 
Cyrus  founded  the  Persian  empire  which 
was  ruled  by  the  Achaemenidae  somewhat 
more  Uian  vwo  hundred  years,  until  Alex- 
ander the  Great  put  an  end  to  their  sway. 
The  Macedonian  and  Syrian  (Seleucid)  do- 
minions did  not  last  even  a  century,  for 
the  Parthian  kings  declared  their  independ- 
ence about  250  b.c.  This  Parthian  kingdom 
lasted  under  the  Arsacidae  until  227  a.d. 
It  was  supplanted  by  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sassanidae.  This  was  in  its  turn  overthrown 
bv  the  Arabs  in  651  and  Persia  has  since  been 
Mohammedan. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  period  of  the 
Sassanidae  that  the  literatures  at  all  rich. 


The  period  of  the  Arsacidae  is  extremely 
obscure,  only  Koman  and  Byzantine  au- 
thors and  coins  affording  some  hints  regu4^ 
ingit. 

The  first  native  source  of  information  to- 
become  well-known  was  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Achaemenidae.  Cuneiform  research 
began  with  the  decipherment  of  this  sim- 
plest, because  alphabetical  species  of  cune^ 
iform  upon  the  Persian  monuments.  Of 
Cyrus  only  one  quite  short  inscription  hasf 
yet  been  found,  that  at  Murghab,  probably 
upon  his  grave.  The  most  detailed  inscrip- 
tions are  those  of  Darius  on  the  rock  of 
Behistun  and  at  Persepolis.  According  to 
these  inscriptions  the  kings  of  Persia  were 
zealous  servants  of  Auramazda,  who  had 
created  everything  and  to  whom  they  owed 
their  thrones.  Aside  from  Auramazda  the 
inscriptions  mention  clan-gods,  and  Artax- 
erxes  Mnemon  puts  Anahita  and  Mi^ra 
beside  Auramaeda. 

The  dialect  of  these  inscriptions  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Avesta.  In  view  and 
usage  the  most  important  difference  is  that 
these  Persian  kings  were  buried,  a  practice 
which  the  Avesta  vigorously  condemns. 
That  the  inscriptions  leave  much  unmen- 
tioned  follows  from  their  character  as  in- 
scriptions. 

The  religions  books  of  Persia  had  at- 
tracted attention  somewhat  earlier  than 
these  inscriptions,  but  it  was  long  before 
they  could  oe  intorpi-eted.  The  most  im- 
portant work  on  the  history  of  the  religion 
of  Persia  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  was  Hyde's  HUtoria  rdigionii 
veterum  Persarum,  who  described  the  relig- 
ion as  monotheistic  and  derived  it  from  the 
Jewish.  This  information  was  largely  based 
on  the  accounts  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 
The  ancient  Persian  writings  were  quite 
unintelligible  to  him.  He  translated  only 
thie  recent  book  the  Sadder  from  the  Mod- 
em Persian.  A  new  era  began  with  Anque- 
til-Duperron.  He  went  to  India  in  1755 
with  the  special  puipose  of  obtaining  man- 
uscripts, and  the  knowledge  requisite  to 
translate  t^em,  and  retumea  in  1761  with 
many  manuscripts  and  what  he  believed 
was  the  knowleage  requisite  for  a  transla- 
tion. In  1771  he  publisned  his  Zend^Avestay 
Otcorage  de  Zaroastrej  ecwtenant  lea  Idiea 
ThSologiqueBf  Phifaiqum  et  Morales  de  ce 
L4gislateur,  Anquetil-Duperron  rendered  a 
great  servioe  in  oringing  hie  collection  of 
manusciipts  to  Paris.  His  travels  and  de- 
scriptioDS  of  oeresionies  were  of  value  but 
his  work  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  a  trans- 
lation in  any  strict  sense.  He  communi- 
cated in  Modem  Persian  with  his  Parst 
teachers  who  naiaphrased  to  him  loosely  the 
Pahlavl  tianaation  of  the  Avestan,  which 
he  Jotted  down.  The  Avestan  the  Parsls 
themselves  had  cessed  to  understand.  The 
apparent  absurdity  of  the  contents  of  An- 
quetil's  supposed  translation  led,  among 
others,  Sir  William  Jones  to  maintain  that 
the  book  was  a  forgerv.  The  Danish  phi- 
lologist Rask,  in  1820,  drst  directed  attention 
to  the  value  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative 
phik>Iogy,  as  furnishing  aids  to  the  inter- 

S fetation  of  the  Zend.    The  comparison  of 
[^rydsangh's    Sanskrit    translation    of   the 
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Pahlavi  translation  leading  him  to  doubt 
the  value  of  Anquetirs  versions,  Bumouf 
began  to  try  to  reconstruct  the  Avestan 
grammar  in  the  light  of  a  comparison  of 
each  word  and  form  with  the  Sanskrit  and 
Vedic  so  far  as  known  to  him.  Bumouf  s 
Commentaire  8ur  le  Ycupia  though  treating 
only  a  small  part  of  the  text  thus  became  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  study  of  the  A  vesta. 

The  name  Zendavesta  was  introduced  bv 
AnquetiUDuperron  as  the  name  of  the  col- 
lection of  Persian  sacred  books  discovered 
by  him.  He  explained  it  as  meaning*' liv- 
ing word."  We  must  call  the  book  iloesto, 
which  probably  means  "text,"  "law." 
Zend  is  the  commentary,  the  Pahlavi  trans- 
lation, as  P&zend  designates  the  later 
glosses  written  in  Modem  Persian.  One 
must  therefore  speak  of  Avesta  and  Zend, 
text  and  version.  The  word  Zend  is,  how- 
ever at  the  same  time  in  use  for  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  Avesta  is  written. 
This  has  no  justification,  as  the  Zend  lan- 
guage if  anything  would  rightly  mean  not 
the  language  of  the  Avesta,  but  the  Pah- 
lavi, the  language  of  the  translation.  The 
names  Ancient  Bactrian  and  Median  have 
been  suggested  but  each  has  met  with  op- 
position as  begging  the  question  of  geo- 
graphical origin.  Hence  the  quite  general 
use  of  the  conservative  term  Avestan  to 
designate  the  language.  The  Avestan  is 
related  to  the  ancient  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedic 
hymns,  but  still  an  independent  branch  of 
the  Aryan  linguistic  family,  dialectically 
different  from  the  Ancient  Persian  of  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Achaemenidae  and  far 
removed  from  the  Pahlavi  of  the  Sassanian 
time,  which  was  theoretically  written  in 
Semitic  and  pronounced  in  Iranian  of  a 
much  later  type  than  that  of  the  in- 
scriptions. Within  the  Avesta  itself  there 
are  also  differences.  A  part  of  it,  the  so- 
called  Gathas,  are  written  in  a  much  older 
dialect  than  the  mass  of  the  Avesta. 

The  original  Avesta,  lost  or  destroyed  at 
the  conquest  by  Alexander,  is  said  to  have 
extended  to  200,000  lines.  The  ground  of 
the  preservation  of  the  texts  we  have  is 
that  they  are  mostly  liturgical  or  were  used 
liturgically.  The  texts  have  been  edited  in 
the  original  by  Westergaard,  Spiegel  (with 
the  Pahlavi  translations  and  later  Ndry6- 
sangh's  Sanskrit  version),  Geldner  and 
BrockhauB,  the  last  of  whom  published 
them  in  the  form  known  as  the  vendtd&d 
SiUlah  or  Pure  Vendid&d,  that  is  that  in 
which  it  is  unaccompanied  by  the  Pahlavi 
translation  and  arranged  for  liturgic  use. 
Geldner's  resting  on  a  marvellously  com- 
plete and  painstaking  collection  of  MSS.  is 
the  latest  and  best,  indeed,  one  of  the 
monumental  works  of  the  centurv. 

Translations  have  been  published  of  the 
whole  Avesta  in  French  hy  De  Harlez  and 
in  German  bv  Spiegel,  while  Darmesteter 
has  translated  the  Vendtd&d  and  Mills  the 
Yasna  into  English.  (S.  B.  E.  Vols.  IV., 
XXIII.,  XXXI.)  Chapters  have  been 
translated  by  a  number  of  scholars.  Roth, 
Geldner,  Bartholomae,  Windischmann, 
Hubschmann,  Geiger,  into  German,  Haug 
(Essays,  Trubner)  and  Jackson  (Yasna, 
XXXI.,  Stuttgart,  1888)  into  English. 


The  first  book  of  this  collection  is  called 
the  Vendid&d;  the  law  against  the  Daeva 
or  Evil  Spirits  It  is  mostly  a  code  with 
prescriptions  on  the  subject  of  purification. 
Its  20  Fargards,  however,  do  not  form  a 
unity.  Not  only  do  several  whole  chapters 
bear  an  absolutely  different  character  from 
the  mass  of  the  book,  but  also  within  the 
individual  Fargards  there  are  many  unmis- 
takable glosses  and  interpolations.  The 
first  2  chapters,  for  example,  give  frag- 
mente  of  cosmogonic  and  epic  narratives. 
The  form  of  the  whole  is  that  of  a  dialogue 
between  Zarathushtra,  who  pute  questions, 
and  the  <livinii^,  Ahura  Mazda,  who  answers 
them.  The  Vispered,  so  named  from  its 
initial  words  ( vi^p^  ratav6,  all  Lords)  consist 
of  27  short  sections,  that  contain  prayers 
and  formulae  that  were  uttered  in  the  course 
of  the  worship  vet  had  no  independent  value, 
but  were  mostly  added  at  the  beginning  or 
the  end  of  other  texto. 

The  Yasna  consisto  of  72  Hfi  or  chapters. 
There  is  in  these  a  great  difference  of  char- 
acter. The  parts  must  first  be  distin- 
guished whion  by  virtue  of  their  antique 
dialect  maintain  a  place  of  their  own. 
These  are  the  5  collections  of  songs  known 
under  the  name  of  G&thas,  and  the  small 
prose  collection  known  as  the  Tasna  hap- 
tau  haiti,  the  Yasna  of  the  7  Hto.  These 
pieces  foi-m  H&s  28-52.    The  Gfithas  pi*esent 

S-eat  difficulties,  and  may  be  said  to  be  still 
the  process  of  decipherment.  The  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  Yasna  consist  of  invoca- 
tions and  formulas  to  be  used  in  worship 
with  numerous  repetitions,  confessions  of 
faith,  expansions  and  explanations  of  the 
most  important  prayers,  extollings  of  the 
G&thas,  ete. 

These  8  books,  the  Fendtddd,  Vispered 
and  Fomo,  when  mingled  in  a  definite  order 
formed  under  the  name  VendidAd  Sddah, 
the  text  of  the  ^reat  sacrificial  liturgy. 

As  distinguisiied  from  these  books  which 
constitute  tae  greater  Avesta,  we  have  the 
Khordah  Avesta,  or  Little  Avesta.  The 
most  important  part  of  this  consists  of  the 
songs  of  praise  addressed  to  individual 
divinities,  of  which  about  20  are  preserved 
under  the  name  Yasht  Aside  from  these 
songs  the  Little  Avesta  contains  Uie 
G&h,  prayers  uttered  at  the  5  divisions  of 
the  day,  Slrdzahs,  invocations  addressed  to 
the  spirite  of  the  80  days  of  the  month,  5 
supplications  (Ny&jrish),  which  were  ad- 
dressed at  certain  times  to  the  Sun. 
Mithra,  tlie  Moon,  the  Waters  and  Fire,  8 
formulsD  of  blessings,  Afrinag&n  which 
consecrated  the  meals  that  were  prepared 
for  the  spirits  at  certain  seasons.  Aside 
from  these  there  are  sevei-al  other 
prayers  and  confessions  (Patetj.  The  ques- 
tions of  the  time  and  place  at  which  the 
Avesta  originated  are  very  differently 
answei*ed.  It  is  only  possible  to  determine 
relatively  the  age  of  the  several  parte  and 
that  by  inference  from  the  character  of  the 
language  and  the  subject  matter.  All  de* 
pends  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  G&thas. 
The  G&tnas  are  bound  to  one  another  and 
sunderad  from  other  portions  of  the  Avesta. 
as  has  been  said,  by  a  marked  difference  of 
dialect.    Some  of  these  differences  might 
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foe  taken  as  possibbT  indicating  merely  con- 
temporaneous local  divergences,  but  others 
again,  as  tested  by  the  criterion  of  the 
Vedic  with  which  they  are  much  more 
nearly  akin  than  the  corresponding  forms 
of  the  so-called  Ifounger  Avesta,  are  clearly 
far  more  ancient.  The  6&thas  have  the 
arrangement  of  a  book.  They  haye  a  title 
prefixed  probably  by  the  author  of  this 
arrangement,  '^The  guiding  thought,  the 
guiding  speech  and  tlie  guiding  action  of 
the  righteous  Zarathushtra."  After  the 
introductory  prayers  of  Y.  28  and  the  dia* 
logues  and  allegory  of  T.  29  intended  to 
represent  the  function  of  Zaratbushtra  as  a 
redresser  of  the  wrongs  of  the  whole  ani- 
mate creation,  in  Y.  Sd  Zaratbushtra  him- 
self preaches  his  doctrine.  Then  come 
sayings,  ury&tas  of  Ahuramazda  to  Zara- 
tbushtra and  sayings  of  Zaratbushtra  and  his 
disciples.  The  Yasna  haptan  haiti  shows 
itself  to  be  somewhat  later  by  the  manifest 
development  of  doctrine  and  more  formally 
didactic  philological  character.  The  G&thas 
in  at  least  their  oldest  portion  are  certainly 
the  revered  qtianthra  spenta,  'Hhe  holy 
word." 

We  infer  from  them  that  Zarathushtrian- 
ism  arose  among  the  simple  herdsmen  of  the 
Pamir  plateau  at  a  time  when  descending 
from  tne  mountains  they  were  enticed  to 
agriculture  by  the  increasing  adaptedness  of 
the  soil  or  compelled  to  it  by  increasing 
numbers  and  induced  to  possess  themselves 
of  settled  abodes  and  devote  themselves  to 
a  regular  life. 

The  reasoning  upon  which  the  assign- 
ment of  this  region  as  the  place  where  the 
G&thas  were  first  sung  is  based,  is  irrefra- 
gable and  only  the  violation  of  elementary 
principles  of  historic  research  has  induced 
the  widely  divergent  views  which  have 
been  expressed  regarding  it.  There  is 
nothing  more  clear  than  that  in  the  absence 
of  snecial  proof  to  the  contrary  closely  re- 
semolinfi^  dialects  prove  a  close  geographi- 
cal vicinity.  The  language  of  the  Gfithas 
stands  very  near  to  the  Yedic  and  not  only 
the  language,  but  the  primitive  types  of 
metre  employed.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that 
the  language  of  the  Gfithas  was  the  lan- 
guage of  a  people  residing  in  or  near  the 
regions  from  which  the  Yedic  Hindus  went 
southward  into  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and 
the  Iranians  westward.  Interrogating  the 
Gdthas  moi<e  particularly,  all  the  facts 
about  the  vicinity  of  their  origin,  which  it 
is  possible  to  glean  from  them  harmonize 
with  the  linguistic  inference  and  none 
oppose  it.  In  this  inference  as  to  the  place 
in  which  Zarathushtrianism  arose,  we  have 
something  so  inherently  reasonable  that  it 
should  be  retained  as  a  fundamental  fact  in 
the  absence  of  very  definite  proof. 

Such  proof  we  do  not  find  in  the  legends 
and  so-called  history  that  place  the  birth  of 
Zaratbushtra  and  the'origin  of  Zarathushtri- 
anism in  Ragha  and  Atropatene.  The  most 
that  the^  necessarily  demonstrate  is  that 
the  religion  reached  m  that  region  its  final 
and  complete  sacerdotal  development.  In 
the  face  of  the  patent  fact  of  the  linguistic 
character  of  the  G&thas  legends  and  testi- 
monies however  numerous,  which  contra- 


dict the  inference  from  it,  instead  of 
throwing  light,  ask  to  be  themselves 
explained  and  in  this  case  the  explanation 
is  of  the  simplest.  This  religion  that 
reached  its  completed  Bi'ahmanical  stage  in 
West  Iran  could  not  in  the  view  of  its  West 
Iranian  supporters  have  originated  except 
in  West  Iran  itself.  It  originated  in  the 
chief  seats  of  its  culture;  Zaratbushtra  was 
its  first  prophet.  He  was  therefore  bom 
there.  This  is  cogent  ancient  and  orien- 
tal reasoning. 

Supposing  the  religion  to  have  originated 
in  Bactria,  and  reached  its  final  develop- 
ment among  the  priestly  tribe  of  the  Magi 
in  Media,the  distance  alone,  between  the  two 
regions  implies  a  considerable  age  for  the 
fii-st  beginnings.  The  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  in  the  Avesta  is  stul 
more  conclusive.  From  the  testimonies  of 
the  Greek  historians,  we  know  the  legal  and 
ceremonial  system  of  the  Yendid&d  to  have 
been  in  full  vigor  amonff  the  Magi  in  the 
time  of  the  Achaemenidae.  A  moment's 
refiection  on  tdie  length  of  time  requisite 
before  primitive  Christianity  found  ex- 
pression in  a  systematic  body  of  divinity, 
makes  the  date  given  by  Roth  for  the  fii-st 
beginnings  of  ZaraChushtrianism,  viz.  about 
1000  B.C.  oy  no  means  improbably  high. 

The  complicated  prescriptions  of  tlieYen- 
did&d  and  the  extravagant  utterances  of  the 
Yashts  regarding  Zaratbushtra  ai-e  no  more 
ppmeval  Zarathushtrianism  than  an  elabo- 
rate modem  ritual  the  devotional  usage  of 
the  earliest  church.  Primitive  Zarathush- 
trianism was  a  creed  of  few  articles. 

Yaruna,  the  highest  of  the  Adityas,  the 
sons  of  Aditi  the  infinite,  as  the  chief  god 
of  light,  and  especially  as  that  of  tlie  illumi- 
nated night  lieaven  was  common  to  both 
branches  of  the  Aryan  race  before  their 
separation.  With  Yaruna  were  associated 
a  number  of  the  highest  spiritual  concep- 
tions. The  most  striking  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  later  developments  of  the 
Indian  and  Iranian  branches  is  that  the 
Hindfls  in  the  luxuriant  growtli  of  symbol- 
ism lost  in  ever  greater  degree  these  spiritr- 
ual  conceptions,  while  the  Iranians  had  a 
much  longer  and  firmer  grasp  of  them. 
The  development  of  the  spiritual  side  of 
Yaruna,  of  which  the  Rigveda  contains 
reminiscences  so  distinct  into  the  sublime 
conception  of  Ahuramazda,  the  Spiritual 
Wise  One  or  the  Wise  Spirit  and  the  im- 
pression of  his  conception  in  course  of  time 
upon  the  whole  Iranian  people,  is  the  essen- 
tial fact  in  the  biography  of  Zoroaster.  As 
he  spiritualized  the  conception  of  Yaruna 
into  that  of  Ahura  Mazda,  so  he  spiritual- 
ized the  other  Aditvas  into  the  Amsha- 
spandSf  the  Immortal  Holy  Ones,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  qualities  and  his  ministering 
spirits.  Aramati,  who  remains  in  the  Rig- 
veda as  the  spirit  of  pure  obedience  and 
the  earth  becomes  the  archangel  Armaiti, 
symbolical  of  the  same  obedience  and  of 
tne  earth  in  her  beneficent  aspects.  Out  of 
the  dominance  of  the  supreme  god  of  light 
grew  up  a  recognition  of  an  opposing  god 
of  darkness,  and  as  light  is  the  symbol  of 
truth,  so  this  god  of  darkness  found  a  nat- 
ural desig^nation  in  Druj  or  deceit.     The 
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servftntB  of  the  Dntj  became  the  dethroned 
devas  of  the  popalur  religion,  who  thus 
were  degrodea  to  the  rank  of  demons. 
Good  thoughts,  and  good  wot^s,  and  good 
actions  are  pi^eacribed  as  the  object  of 
moral  striving.  Immortality  and  heaven 
are  the  reward  of  holiness.  The  best  of 
actions  is  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  The  ele- 
ments, earth,  air,  nre  and  water,  but  espe- 
cially fire,  are  revered  as  the  expression  of 
Mazda.  The  community,  small  and  weak, 
lived  in  the  midst  of  foes,  and  strict  cohe- 
rence was  necessary  to  its  life.  Hence  the 
probable,  if  not  express  demand  that  mar- 
riages should  be  contracted  only  within  the 
clan,  a  demand  af  terwaixls  caricatured  in 
the  *'  next  of  kin  "  marriage.  This  simple, 
beautiful  faith  Zarathushtra  inculcated  bv 
precept,  and  defended  by  force  of  arms.  It 
IS  not  so  likely,  however,  that  he  was  at- 
tacked on  religious  pounds  alone,  as  that 
the  nomadic  pol^rtheists  of  his  vicinity  com- 
mitted depredations  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  robbery.  There  is  no  prescription  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  corpse,  and  there  are  in 
general  no  elaborate  orainances  as  to  purity. 
There  is  no  requirement  as  to  next  of  km 
marriage.    The  subsequent  practices  of  the 

§  nests  in  these  regards  came  from  their 
isposition  to  carry  to  extreme  conse- 
quences the  principles  that  were  to  be 
found  in  germ,  in  the  teachings  they  had 
received  from  their  predecessors. 

It  may  never  be  possible  to  distinguish 
much  more  exactly  than  at  present  the 
many  successive  stages  in  the  development 
of  doctrine  and  ceremonial. 

The  following  woMs  treat  of  their  final 
form. 

Ahuramazdao,  as  the  name  i^ipears  in 
the  Avesta,  Anramazda  in  the  Inscriptions, 
means  the  wise  Lord  or  Spirit.  He  is  glori- 
fied as  the  creator  and  god  of  light,  purity 
and  truth,  as  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts.  The 
roost  beautiful  names  are  sought  for  him, 
and  the  latest  view  of  him  is  tne  loftiest. 

Upon  Ahuramaeda  follow  six  spirits  with 
whom  he  forms  the  seven  holy  immortals, 
Amesha  spenta.  Five  of  these  are  origi- 
nally abstractions.  The  first  three,  Vohu 
man6,  the  good  mind,  Asha  vahishta,  the  best 
holiness,  and  Kshatiira  vairya,  the  wished- 
for  kingdom,  are  scarcely  more  than  quali- 
ties of  Ahuramazda,  the  two  last  Haurvat&t 
and  Ameretdt,  plenty  and  immortality  are 
eternal  forces  bestowed  by  him.  Only 
Armaiti,  an  ancient  Ar^n  divinity,  has  a 
more  definite  personality,  and  designates 
both  wisdom,  which  protects  and  cares  for 
the  earth  and  the  earth  itself.  Vohu  man6 
becomes  later  the  i^nius  that  protects  men 
and  receives  them  into  his  heavenly  abode. 
Still  later,  as  Bahman,  he  becomes  the  pro- 
tector of  the  animal  kingdom.  As  the 
genius  of  purity,  Asha  vahishta  is  also  the 

genius  of  fire,  the  enemy  of  sickness  and 
eath.  the  opposer  of  all  evil  spirits,  and 
therefore  alwavs  appears  in  union  with 
Atar  fire.  KshaHira  vairya  became  the 
genius  of  wealth,  the  lord  of  the  precious 
metals,  Haurvat&t  and  AmeretAt  at  the 
same  time  gods  of  health  and  long  life,  and 
of  waters  and  plants,  and  in  genersu  of 
fruitfulness. 


Under  the  general  naifie  of  Yazata,  worthy 
of  homage, -a  number  of  spirits  were  wor» 
shipped,  some  borrowed  from  the  Aryan 
mythology,  others  peculiar  to  the  Zara- 
thushtrian  system,  Mithra,  the  god  of  tight, 
yairyd  Oaflha,  the  fire  ^od,  Apam  napat, 
the  god  of  the  fire  dwelling  in  the  waters, 
Haoma,  the  god  of  the  elixir  of  immortal- 
ity, Tishtrya,  the  genius  of  the  dog  star. 
The  goddess  of  the  heavenly  waters  and  of 
f  ruitlulness,  An&hita.  is  of  Chaldaan  origin. 
The  peculiarl^r  Zaratnushtrian  Yazatas  are 
all,  as  the  majority  of  the  Amesha  Spenta, 
personified  ideas,  Rashnu  razishta,  the 
lustest  justice,  Daena,  the  true  faith  or 
law.  The  old  prayers  were  also  raised  to 
the  rank  of  such  personifications,  and  the 
priocipal  among  uiem,  the  Ahuna  vairya 
prayer,  made  a  kind  of  Logos  or  divine 
creative  word.  The  greatest  of  the  Yazatas 
is  Sraosha,  obedience.  From  the  Yazatas 
are  distinguished  the  Fravashi^  the  divine 
or  heavenly  types  of  all  living  beings, 
including  tne  Yazatas  and  the  Amesha 
spentas.  They  are  at  the  same  time  the 
souls  of  the  dead  and  the  tutelary  spirits  of 
the  living  that  are  created  before  their 
birth,  ana  continue  to  live  after  their  death. 
They  are  sometimes  identified  with  the  stara. 

The  Persian  religion  is  dualistic,  not  in 
the  sense  that  it  accepted  two  hostile  gods, 
for  it  pays  no  homage  to  evil  beings,  and 
teaches  the  worsfhip  only  of  Ahuramazda 
and  the  spirits  subject  to  him,  but  in  the 
sense  that  it  recognizes  two  opposing 
realms,  that  of  light,  truth  and  puniy,  and 
that  of  darkness,  falsehood  and  impurity. 
This  distinction  extends  to  the  whole  or- 
ganic and  inorganic,  material  and  spiritual 
creation.  Above,  in  the  highest  spheres,  is 
the  place  of  the  unlimited  sway  of  the  all- 
wise  Lord :  below,  in  the  deepest  abvss,  the 
realm  of  nis  mighty  opponent,  while  be- 
tween both  lies  the  worla,  the  scene  of  tiie 
confiict. 

At  the  head  of  the  eyil  or  dark  spirits, 
stands  Angi*a  mainyu,  the  attacking  or  de- 
feating spirit,  the  ci'eator  of  all  that  is  nat- 
urally or  morally  unclean,  and  as  such  the 
counterpart  of  Ahui-a  mazda.  Under  him 
stand  tiie  Daevas,  the  Devas  of  the  Aryan  and 
pre- Aryan  period  that  have  been  degraded 
from  good  into  evil  spirits.  To  his  realm 
belong  the  Drujas,  liars  or  deceivers,  a  kind 
of  female  spirito  or  monsters,  and  the  Pairi- 
kas,  likewise  female  beings,  tiiat  mislead 
the  pious  through  their  beauty.  These 
evil  beings  were  in  later  times  all  definitely 
arranged,  and  each  good  spirit  had  his  op- 
ponent. Anfp*a  mainyu  bcKSomes  in  Modem 
Persian  Ahnman. 

This  dualism  pervades  the  cosmogony, 
worship  and  whole  moral  thinking  of  the 
Mazdayasnians.  The  object  of  worship  is 
to  protect  the  pious  against  the  infiuence  of 
Angra  mainyu  and  his  evil  spirits.  It  is  in 
the  highest  degree  simple  without  plastic 
or  pictorial  representations  and  temples. 
Pure  fire  is  the  principal  element.  This  in 
connection  with  the  sacred  conjurations 
and  sacrificial  songs,  has  the  power  of 
breaking  the  might  of  the  evil  spirits.  The 
whole  life  of  the  believer  is  a  continuous 
confiict  against  evil.    Agriculture  and  the 
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care  of  pnre  animals  and  plants  are  also 
powerful  means  of  offence  ai^ainst  the 
power  of  the  realm  of  impurit^,  but  also 
love  of  truth,  watchfulness  ana  industry. 
Fire,  earth  and  water  are  above  all  pure. 
Corpses,  therefore,  may  neither  be  burned 
nor  buried,  nor  thrown  into  rivers.  Thev 
are  exposed  to  birds  of  prey  upon  hign 
structures  (dakhmas).  After  death,  souls 
must  pass  the  bridge  Cinvat  This  is  too 
narrow  for  the  wicked.  They  fall  from  it 
into  the  lower  world  to  be  tormented  bv 
evil  spirits.  The  good  pass,  and  are  wef- 
comea  bv  Sraosha  or  Yohu  mand  in  the 
abode  of .  song,  the  dwelling  of  Ahura- 
mazda  and  thenoly.  The  joy  of  heaven  or 
the  pain  of  hell  is  not,  however,  eternal. 
Three  thousand  years  after  Zarathushtra, 
the  Victorious  Savior  is  to  be  born  in  a 
supernatural  manner.  The  struggle  then 
cuiniinates.  The  evil  are  destroyed  by  ftre, 
and  the  undisturbed  sovereignty  of  Ahuiu- 
mazda  begins  never  to  end. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Fravashis,  and  tlie 
whole  doctrine  of  spirits,  with  its  rigorous 
dualism,  the  cosmogony,  the  special  rever- 
ence for  fire,  and  some  sacrificial  usages, 
are  believed  by  Tiele  to  suggest  Akkadian 
influences.  He  regards  it  as  probable  that 
the  Zarathuahtrian  religion,  and  particu- 
larly in  its  later  development,  was  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  native  religion 
of  the  Medes,  and  that  the  Median  and  Per- 
sian Aryans  may  have  taken  some  elements 
from  the  Chaldaic  religions.  Mazdaism  fell 
after  the  Oreek  conquest,  but  was  restoi'ed 
by  the  Sassanidse  in  the  8d  century,  ▲.d., 
again  to  be  overthrown  b^  IslAm.  About 
sSdO  of  its  adherents  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Persia,  chiefly  in  Yesd  and  twenty-four  sur- 
rounding villages,  with  a  few  at  Ispahan, 
Shiraz  and  Baku,  but  most  of  them  were 
banished.  About  IKK)  years  ago,  a  number 
of  them  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Surat  in 
India,  where  they  have  attained  great  pros- 
peri^  as  merchants  and  shipbuilders.  In 
Bombay  they  form  a  population  of  about 
50,000,  or  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, and  are  highly  respected  for  tneir 
virtues,  energy,  culture  and  wealth. 

LiTERATCBB. — ^Asidc  from  the  transla- 
tions cited,  viz..  The  Sacred  Books  t^f  the 
Eaatf  vols,  iv.,  zxiii.,  xxxi.,  see  Max  Muller. 
Chips  from  a  Oertnan  workshop  (London  ana 
N.  Y.,  18^-72,  4  vols);  Whitney,  Oriental 
and  Unguisttc  Studies  ( N.  Y. ,  1873-^,  3  vols. ) ; 
Wesfs  ed.  of  Haug,  Essays  on  the  Parsis, 
London,  1884;  for  brief  accounts,  see  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  The  Ten  Great  Religions, 
Boston,  1870-^,  2  vols.;  Tiele,  Outlines  <^ 
the  History  of  Eeliffion  (trans,  from  the 
Dntch),  London,  1878,  3d  ed.,  1884;  De  la 
Saussaye,  Lehrbuch  der  Reliffionsffeschichte 
(vol.  h.  1-W),  Freiburff,  i-Br.,  1889;  for 
works  by  Parsees,  see  Dosabhoy  Framjee, 
The  Parsees f  London,  1868;  Dadabhai 
Kaoroji,  The  Parsee  Eeliffion,  Liverpool, 
1861,  and  bv  the  same.  The  Manners  and 
Customs  qf  the  Parsees,  Bombay,  1864. 

W.  R.  Martin. 

PenoDS  or  Parsons,  Robert,  b.  at  Nether 
Stowey,  Somersetshire.  England,  June  24, 
1546;  d.  in  Rome,  April  15,  1610;  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  but  embraced  Romanism, 


left  England,  and  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  Rome,  1575.  In  1580  he  returned 
to  England  together  with  Campion,  but 
after  tlie  arrest  of  the  latter  in  1583  he  went 
back  to  Rome,  from  which  he  continued  to 
manage  the  Jesuit  mission  to  England, 
founding  schools  for  the  training  of  English 
priests  at  various  places  in  Spain,  Italy  and 
France.  His  A  Christian  Directorie  guiding 
them  to  their  Salcation,  London,  1583-91, 
2  parts,  was  reprinted  after  being  freely  re- 
vised by  Dean  Stanhope,  1700.  For  his  A 
Conference  about  the  next  Succession  to  the 
Crowne  of  Ingland^  1594,  the  London  printer 
was  hanged.  (See  £.  Gee,  The  JesuiV s  Me- 
morialforthe  intended  R^ormaiionqf  Eng- 
landf  London,  1690.) 

Peshitto.  See  Bible,  p.  104. 

Pesilfflism.    See  Optimism. 

Petavins,  Dlonyiius  {Denys  Petau).  with 
the  surname  Aquila  Jesuitarum,  b.  at 
Orleans,  France,  Aug.  21, 1583;  d.  in  Paris, 
Dec.  11,  1652;  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1605  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Paris  in  1621. 
He  edited  the  works  of  Synesius,  Nicepho- 
rus,  Epiphaiiius,  etc.,  and  wrote  much  on 
chronology,  inventing  a  new  system  which 
he  applied  in  his  Rationarium  Temporum, 
Paris,  1633-34,  a  world's  chronicle  in  tables, 
very  famous  in  its  days  and  continued  down 
to  our  time;  last  edition,  Venice,  1849. 
His  principal  work,  however,  is  his  De 
Theologicis  l}ogmatibuSy  Paris,  1644-50, 5  vols, 
fol.,  unfinished.  It  is  the  first  history  of 
doctrine  ever  attempted,  and  became  very 
celebratea,  as  generally  speaking,  Petavins 
stands  as  the  leading  theologian  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  the  post-tridentine  age. 
(See  his  life  by  F.  Strauonik,  Graz,  1876.) 

Peter  [stone  or  rock;  Syriac  Cephas),  one  of 
the  12  apostles,  and  witn  James  and  John 
one  of  the  three  most  intimately  associated 
with  our  Lord.  He  was  a  son  of  Jonas  or 
John,  a  brother  of  Andrew,  and  probably  a 
native  of  Bethsaida  (John  i.  44).  He  was  a 
fisherman  and  resided  at  Capeniaum.  His 
original  name  was  Simon  or  Simeon  (Matt. 
zvi.  17),  and  the  name  Cephas  was  prophet- 
ically given  to  him  when  he  was  called  to  go 
with  Christ  (John  i.  42),  and  was  solemnly 
confirmed  when  he  in  the  name  of  all  the 
apostles  confessed  the  Messiahsliip  and  di- 
vinity of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  The  name 
expressed  his  prominence  in  the  primitive 
age  as  shown  m  his  opening  the  door  of 
tiie  gospel  among  the  Jews  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.),  and  among  the  Gentiles 
also  in  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  )• 
The  powers  conferred  on  him  were  subse- 
quently bestowed  upon  the  disciples  gener* 
ally  (Matt  xviii.  18).  He  had  an  ardent 
nature,  an  impulsive  temperament,  was 
frank  and  energetic,  but  apt  to  ovenate  his 
strength  and  liable  to  inconsistency.  He 
was  the  first  to  confess  his  Lord,  and  the 
first  to  deny  him,  a  denial  made  with  oaths, 
but  bitterly  repented.  Afterwards  he  was 
anew  commissioned  by  Christ  on  his  utter- 
ance of  a  threefold  assurance  of  his  love, 
corresponding  to  his  threefold  denial  (John 
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zxi.  15-19).  A  marked  change  was  wi-ought 
in  him  by  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and 
thenceforward  he  was  bold  and  steadfast 
Bare  in  one  instance  (Gal.  ii.  11),  when  at 
Antioch  he  drew  back  from  fellowship  with 
Gentile  Christians,  and  was  rebuked  by 
Paul;  a  rebuke  which  did  not  permanently 
disturb  the  affection  which  Peter  cherished 
for  his  "beloved  brother  Paul"  (2  Pet  iii. 
15). 

The  labors  of  Peter  are  recorded  in  the 
Acts  (chaps.  i.-xii.  xv.).  He  was  very 
prominent  in  the  earlv  work  of  the  church, 
out  after  the  miraculous  release  from  the 
prison  of  Herod  about  a.d.  44  we  lose  sight 
of  him  till  A.D.  60  when  he  appears  at  the 
Council  at  Jerusalem,  where  though  he  did 
not  preside  he  contributed  to  the  settlement 
of  the  important  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  Gentile  Christians  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
Two  years  later  occurred  the  censure  at 
Antioch.  In  the  year  57  Paul  mentions 
him  (1  Cor.  ix.  5)  as  engaged,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  in  missionary  jouineirs  and 
labors,  perhaps  among  the  dispersed  Jews 
in  Asia  Minor,  to  whom  his  epistles  were 
addressed.  To  him  was  committed  the 
apostleship  of  the  circumcision  as  to  Paul 
was  that  of  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  ii.  8),  and  he 
seems  to  have  labored  among  these  at 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  22)  and  Babylon 
\\  Pet  V.  13);  but  his  movements  are  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity.  Papal  writers 
affirm  that  he  was  bishop  of  Rome  and  re- 
sided there  25  years.  But  Paul  does  not 
mention  Peter  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
written  a.d.  57,  though  he  sends  salutations 
to  the  leading  Christians  there,  men  and 
women;  nor  aoes  it  appear  from  the  in- 
spired narrative  in  the  Acts  or  from  Paul's 
numerous  epistles  from  Rome  (in  which  he 
sends  the  greetings  of  manj  Roman  believ- 
ers) that  Peter  was  there  m  61  when  Paul 
arrived,  or  during  the  years  61-63,  of  his 
imprisonment  (Acts  xzviii.  14-81),  or  indeed 
that  Peter  had  previously  been  there  at  all. 
It  is  however,  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
Christian  antiquity  that  Peter  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Rome  at  or  about  the  same 
time  as  Paul,  though  the  exact  date  is  not 
fi^ven.  It  may  have  occurred  in  64  during 
the  Neronian  persecution,  after  the  great 
fira,  but  rather  in  67  or  68.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  crucified,  thus  following  his 
Lord  literally  in  the  mode  of  his  death 
(John  xxi.  18, 19),  which  is  more  likely  than 
the  assertion  of  Origen  that  at  his  own  re- 
quest, under  a  feeling  of  un worthiness,  he 
was  crucified  with  his  head  downward. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Bible  tiiat  Peter 
had  any  supramacy  over  the  other  apostles, 
much  less  uiat  it  was  transmissible  to  any 
successor. 

The  Epistles  of  Peter  belong  to  the  later 
years  oi  his  life  and  are  addressed  to 
churches  in  Asia  Minor,  composed  primar- 
ily of  converted  Jews  and  proselytes,  but 
including   many  converts  from  Paganism 

ii  Pet  iv.  3).  They  contain  precious  conso- 
ations  and  exhortations,  and  confirm  the 
harmony  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of  the 
apostles  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  First  Epistle  is  dated  from  Babylon 
(v.  13),  but  Uiere  is  a  difference  of  opinion 


as  to  what  place  is  meant.  The  better 
opinion  is  that  it  was  the  famous  city  on 
the  Euphrates  which  after  its  overthrow 
was  still  inhabited  by  a  Jewish  colony  and 
remained  for  centuries  a  chief  seat  of  rab- 
binical learning.  Others  refer  it  to  a  petty 
town  in  Egypt  called  Babylon,  now  known 
as  Old  Cairo.  A  third  class  understand  it 
mystically  of  heathen  Rome,  in  which  sense 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  word  is 
used  in  the  apocalypse  of  John.  The 
^'fierv  trial"  (iv.  18)  and  other  references 
to  suffering  for  conscience'  sake  lead  one  to 
think  that  the  epistle  was  written  in  view 
of  the  fierce  persecution  begun  under  tiie 
reign  of  Nero.  The  apostle  extorts  to 
faith,  constancy,  and  patience  in  view  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  the  certain^  of 
salvation  through  the  precious  blooa  of 
Christ. 

The  Second  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
same  persons  as  the  first,  but  has  not  by 
any  means  so  much  external  evidence  in 
favor  of  its  genuineness.  Yet  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  deny  its  canonical  authority 
or  that  Peter  was  its  author.  The  writer 
expressly  designates  himself  (i.  16-18)  as  an 
eye-witness  of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ 
on  the  mount,  and  the  whole  tone  of  his 
utterances  is  in  consonance  witii  that  claim. 
Writing  shortly  before  the  putting  off  of  his 
earthly  tabernacle  (1.  18-15),.  he  urges  his 
brethren  to  steadfastness  and  warns  them 
against  the  antinomian  errors  which  began 
to  disturb  the  purity  and  harmony  of  the 
church.  In  many  passages  this  epistle  re- 
sembles that  of  tfude,  and  it  is  still  an  open 
question  which  apostle  wrote  in  view  of  the 
other. 

LiTiEBATUBE. — On  First  Epistle  Arch- 
bishop Leigh  ton,  profound  and  tender.  On 
"both  LilUe,  New  York,  1869.         T.  W.  C. 

Peter,  Festivals  o^  four  in  number.  1. 
The  feast  of  Peter  and  Paul  on  June  29th. 
This  commemorates  the  interment  of  the 
bones  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  258,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  CatahguB  L(berianu9t  which 
dates  from  354»  The  festival  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Augustine  and  Leo  I.  After  the 
6th  century  it  is  contained  in  all  catalogues 
6f  feasts  in  the  West  In  the  East  it  is  first 
mentioned  after  600.  2.  Feast  of  the  as- 
sumption of  the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  Feb. 
22.  This  is  also  mentioned  in  the  CaiiiloQua 
Liberianus,  but  the  place  of  the  bishopric  is 
undesignated.  3.  The  feast  of  tbe  assump- 
tion of  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  Jan.  18.  This 
is  first  recognized  as  a  distinct  feast  since 
the  8th  century.  4.  The  feast  of  St.  Peter  in 
chains.  This  feast  can  be  traced  no  further 
back  than  the  9th  century.  There  is  also  a 
''feast  of  the  finger  of  the  Apostle  Peter'* 
celebrated  in  the  Armenian  Cnnrch  on  the 
24th  of  May.  F.  H.  F. 

Pet«r  of  Ailly.    See  Aillt. 

Peter  of  Alcantara,  b.  in  1499,  d.  Oct  18, 
1562,  entered  the  Franciscan  order  in  1515, 
introduced  as  superior-general  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Estramadura  many  reforms  in  the 
order  in  1538  in  accordance  with  the 
stricter  rules  of  the  Observante  (q.v.)  and 
even  formed  a  new  congregation  of  a  still 
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more  austere  character.  He  was  canonised 
by  Clement  IX. ,  1669.  (See  Acta  Sanctorum, 
Oct  18.) 

Peter  of  Alexandria,  bishop  of  that  city* 
SOO-^11,  during  the  schism  of  Mile  tins  and 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  His  writ- 
ings are  found  in  Gallandis,  BibL  lY.,  and 
Routh,  Beliquia  lY. 

Peter  of  Blois  {Petrus  Blesemis),  d.  about 
1200,  was  chancellor  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  wrote  on  theology,  canon  law, 
etc.,  and  left  183  letters  to  Henry  II.,  various 
popes,  etc.  which  are  of  great  historical 
interest.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  by  Goussainville,  Paris,  1667. 

Peter  of  BnxyB  was  a  priest,  from  Prov- 
ence, and  a  pupil  of  Abelai^d's.  With  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  church  to  its 
earliest  purity,  but  without  a  proper  under- 
standing of  that  early  state,  he  preached  to 
the  people  and  gathered  a  sect  about  him- 
self. He  accepted  the  gospels,  but  did  not 
ascribe  the  same  authority  to  the  epistles. 
He  insisted  also  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  scriptures. 
Thus  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  faith  for 
baptism,  he  rejected  infant  baptism.  He 
rejected  transubstantiation,  and  also  de- 
clared that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not  to  be  repeated.  Church 
buildings  he  despised,  looking  only  at  tibe 
con^gation  of  the  faithful.  Church 
music  seemed  to  him  mockery.  All  ser- 
vices in  behalf  of  the  dead  he  taught  were 
of  no  value.  His  followers  and  Peter  him- 
self allowed  themselves  many  excesses. 
Finally  he  was  seized  about  1126  and 
condemned  to  the  stake.  The  Petrobinis- 
siaus  united  with  the  Henrlcians  (q.v.) 
and  maintained  an  existence  a  little  longer. 

F.  H.  F. 

Peter  of  Oelle  {Petrus  Cellensis),  abbot  of 
Moutier-la-Celle  and  then  of  St.  Remi, 
finally  bishop  of  Chartres  1181,  d.  in  1188,  left 
some  mystical  works,  edited  by  Janvier, 
Paris,  1671,  and  a  number  of  letters  to 
Alexander  III.  and  others,  which  are  of 
great  historical  interest  and  have  been 
edited  by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1613. 

Peter  of  DamianL    See  Damiaxl 

Peter  X«ombaitL    See  Lombabd. 

Peter  MMotyr  Vemigli  (ver-mill-yee),  b. 
in  Florence,  Sept  8,  1500,  d.  at  Zurich, 
Nov.  12,  1562,  entered  in  1516  the  order  of 
the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine,  but 
became  as  prior  of  St  Petri  ad  aram^  near 
Naples,  acquainted  with  Juan  Yaldez  and 
Ochino,  and  embraced  the  Reformation. 
At  Lucca,  whither  he  had  been  removed, 
the  inquisition  traced  a  distinctly  protes- 
tant  movement  back  to  his  influence  and 
was  about  to  incarcerate  him.  But  he 
escaped  to  Ziirich  in  1542.  Shortly  after  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment at  Strassburg  and  in  1547  he  was  in- 
vited to  England  by  Cranmer  and  be^n  to 
lecture  at  Oxford.  On  the  accession  of 
Mary,  1553,  he  left  England  and  after  a 
stay  of  two  years  at  Strassburg  he  finallv 
settled  at  Ziirich,  still  maintaining  inti- 
mate  relations  with   the  Reformation    in 


England,  France,  Polandi  and  Germany. 
His  I*oci  comrnuneB  and  other  books  were 
edited  by  R.  Masson,  London,  1575.  His 
life  was  written  by  Schlosser,  Heidelberg, 
1807,  and  Schmidt,  Elberf  eld,  1858. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  the  legendarv  preacher 
of  the  first  Crusade,  1085,  b.  at  Amiens;  d. 
in  the  monastery  of  Neu-Moutier,  near 
Lifege,  July  7,  1115.  He  is  said  to  have 
made  a  pilgiimage  to  Palestine,  to  have 
seen  the  desolation  of  the  Holy  Places 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  pilgrims  in  their 
attempts  to  visit  them,  and  to  have  received 
a  divine  call  to  summon  the  West  to  the 
rescue.  After  preaching  the  crusade  with 
marvellous  success  in  Jntmce,  he  collected  ' 
an  army  of  40,000  men  and  set  out  for  the 
Holy  Land,  but  they  were  all  destroyed 
either  in  Bulgaria,  or,  having  been  forsaken 
by  Peter,  at  Nicea  by  the  Turks.  The 
account  of  the  expedition  only  is  historical. 

F.  H.  F. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  son  of  a  nobleman 
of  Auvergne,  b.  about  1094,  was  famous 
as  abbot  of  Clugny,  where  he  died  Dec. 
25,  1156.  He  was  trained  in  this  Cister- 
cian monastery,  and  became  abbot  at  the 
age  of  28.  The  monastery  had  fallen  into 
great  disorder,  but  he  coiTected  it,  and  by 
visitations  among  the  dependent  monaste- 
ries brought  tho  whole  order  into  a  much 
better  condition.  He  undertook  also  jour- 
neys to  Spain  and  England.  Though  there 
was  for  some  time  a  misunderstanding 
between  Clugny  and  Clairvaux  in  regard  to 
the  observance  of  monastic  discipline, 
Peter  and  Bernard  remained  firm  personal 
friends.    In  the  years  1146  to  1148  he  pre- 

Sared  new  statutes  for  the  oi-der.  His  last 
ays  were  embittered  by  the  disasters  of 
Uie  church.  He  wrote  a  number  of  polemic 
tracts  against  the  enemies  of  the  church, 
against  the  Jews,  and  the  Saracens  in  Mig^ 
ne,  Pat,  Lat  CLXXXIX.  F.  H.  F. 

Peter  Pence,  the  vearly  gifts  formerly 
sent  from  several  of  tne  nations  of  northern 
Europe.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  paid 
in  England  where  (somewhat  uncertain) 
accounts  of  payments  in  the  vear  725  are 
found.  They  were  designed  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  school  for  Saxon  youth  in 
Rome,  and  for  the  Roman  church  in  gen- 
eral. Later  accounts  of  gifts  to  Rome  are 
better  attested.  After  855  mention  is  fre- 
ouently  made  of  them  in  the  laws.  After 
tne  middle  of  the  10th  century  the  gift  was 
a  penny,  which  was  to  be  paid  by  every 
house  before  St  Peter's  day.  Hence  the 
name.  The  Peter-pence  were  thus  from 
the  beginning  a  free  gift  of  the  nation :  but 
Gregory  YIL  employed  them  as  evidence 
that  England  belonged  to  the  papal  see  as  a 
fief.  At  the  middle  of  the  12th  century 
the  Peter-pence  amounted  to  299  silver 
marks  vearly.  They  continued  to  be  paid 
till  refused  by  act  of  parliament  under 
Henry  YIII.  Other  nations  also  paid  them, 
Denmark  since  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century,  Poland  about  the  same  time, 
Sweden  after  1152,  Norway,  and  Iceland. 
Gregory  YII.  tried   to   exact   them   from 
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France  and  l^ain,  but  without  Buocess. 
The  modem  Peter-pence  date  from  1660, 
and  are  a  free-will  offering  of  individuals 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Roman  court. 

F.  H.  F. 

Peters,  Hugh,  b.  at  Fowey,  Cornwall, 
England,  in  1590;  hanged  in  London,  Oct. 
16,  1660;  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  took 
holy  orders,  and  preached  with  success  in 
London,  but,  bemg  a  Puritan,  he  was 
silenced  and  even  imprisoned  for  non-cou- 
formity.  After  his  release  he  removed  to 
Rotterdam,  where  he  preached  to  an  inde- 
pendent congregation,  and  thence  he  emi- 
grated to  America  where  he  was  pastor  at 
Salem.  In  1641  he  returned  to  England  on 
some  public  business  and  took  a  lively  part 
in  politics  until  after  the  restoi*ation,  wlien 
he  was  arrested  for  high-treason  and  con- 
victed. During  his  last  imprisonment  he 
wrote  a  number  of  lettei*s  to  his  daughter 
which  were  printed  in  1717;  A  Dying  Father's 
last  Legacy  to  an  only  Child.  He  also  pub- 
lished some  political  tracts. 

Petersen,  Johann  Wilhelm,  b.  at  Osna^ 
briick  (Hanover),  June  1,  1640;  d.  at 
Thymer,  Anhalt,  Jan.  23.  1727;  studied 
theology  and  was  appointed  superintendent 
(bishop)  of  Liibeck  in  1677  and  of  Liineburg 
in  1688,  but  was  discharged  in  1602.  He 
was  a  confirmed  chiliast  and  claimed  to 
receive  divine  revelations  about  the  future 
through  Juliane  van  Asseburg.  He  wrot^ 
Warheit  dea  herrlichen  Reiches  Jesu  Chriatl, 
Hagdeburg,  1602-03,  2  vols. ;  Geheimnias  der 
Widerbringung  aller  Dinge,  Frankfort.  1700- 
10,  3  vols,  fol.,  etc.  (See  Conraai,  Ge- 
achichte  dea  Chiliasmu8f  Frankfort,  1781,  2d 
ed.,  Zurich,  1704,  4  vols.) 

Petri  is  the  name  of  two  brethren  who, 
after  studying  theology  at  Wittenberg, 
were  very  active  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformation  in  Sweden  and  together  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  Swedish.  The  elder, 
Olatia  Petri,  b.  at  Oerebro  in  1407,  d.  in 
Stockholm,  1552,  was  made  rector  of  the 
seminary  of  Strengnas  in  1528  and  preacher 
in  Stockholm  in  1530,  and  published  a 
Manuale  Sveticum,  Ordo  Miasos  8vetic<B,  etc. 
The  younger,  Laurentiua  Petri,  b.  at  Oere- 
bro in  1400,  d.  at  Upsala  1578,  was  made 
Erofessor  in  Upsala  in  1523  and  the  first 
utheran  archbishop  of  that  see  in  1531, 
and  wrote  a  Dlaciplina  Stetica  or  Svewtka 
kyrkeordning,  still  valid,  etc. 

PetrobnudaDS.    See  Pstbb  of  Bbugs. 

Peuoer,  Kaspar,  b.  at  Bautzen,  Saxony, 
Jan.  6,  1525;  d.  at  Dessair,  Anhalt,  Sept.  25, 
1602,  a  son-in-law  of  Melanchthon,  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  medicine  in  the 
university  of  Wittenberg  and  body-physi- 
cian to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  but,  as  head 
of  the  Crypto-Calvinists  and  very  active  in 
the  service  of  the  party,  he  was  suddenly 
arrested  in  1574  ana  detained  in  prison  till 
1686.  After  his  release  he  became  body- 
physician  to  the  prince  of  Anhalt.  He 
edited  Melanchthon' s  works,  collected  his 
letters,  and  wrote  a  number  of  mathemat- 
ical, medical,  and  theological  treatises. 
(See  Henke,  Kaspar  Peucer  und  Nicholas 
Krell,  Marburg,  1865.)  C.  P. 


\  (from  the  French  puy,  the  Latin 
podium,  a  balcony  in  the  theatre),  any 
raised  place  proviaed  with  seats  and  en- 
closed with  rails.  The  Boman  Catholic 
churches  have  generally  no  pews,  the  Prot- 
estant always.  The  Introduction  of  seats, 
movable,  three-legged  stools,  dates  back 
long  time  before  the  Beformation.  There 
are  found  pews  in  the  English  churches, 
the  style  of  which  shows  them  to  belong  to 
the  loth  centuiy.  Originally  there  seems 
to  have  been  only  one  pew  in  each  church, 
for  its  patron  and  his  family,  and  for  a  long 
time  a  pew  was  a  token  of  distinction.  In 
the  free  churches  of  our  time  the  renting 
out  of  pews  forms  the  principal  source  ot 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  minister. 

Pezel  (Pezolt,  Pesold),  Ohxisto^  b.  at 
Plauen,  Saxony,  March  5,  1530;  d.  in  Bre- 
men, Feb.  25,  1604;  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  in  Wittenberg  in  1667,  but 
discharged  in  1574  as  a  Philippist  or 
Crypto^^alvinist,  and  in  1576  banished  from 
the  country.      In  1580  he   was  appointed 

Sastor  of  Bremen  and  in  1584  superinten- 
ent.  He  is  the  author  of  Bremer  Cate- 
chiamua,  Bremen  Conaensua,  ete.,  which 
show  that  he  giudually  came  nearer  and 
nearer  to  pure  Calvinism. 

Pfleiderer,  Otto,  D.D.  (Jena,  1870),  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Stetten,  near  Cann- 
stadt,  Wurtemberg,  Sept.  1,  1830;  studied 
under  Baur  at  TUbingen,  1857-61.  and  be- 
came professor  at  Jena  in  1870  and  in 
Berlin  1875.  He  wrote  Die  Religion,  ihr 
Weaen  und  Geachichte,  Leipzig,  1860,  2  vols., 
2d  ed.,  1878;  Religionaphiloaophie  om/"  ge- 
achichtlicher  Grundlage,  Berlin,  1878,  2a  ed., 
1882-84,  2  vols. ;  Eng.  Trans.  The  philoaophy 
of  religion  on  the  baaia  qfita  hlatory,  London, 
1886-8,  4  vols.;  Orundriaa  der  cftriatlichen 
Glaubena  und  Siitenlehre,  1880,  4th  ed.,  1888^ 
Lecturea  on  the  Ir^fluence  €if  the  Apoatle  Paul 
on  the  Development  qf  Chriatianity,  Hibbert 
Lectures,  London,  1885;  Das  Urchriaienthum 
aeine  Sckriften  und  Lehren^  Berlin,  1887. 

«  Pha'^ra-oh,  the  general  title  of  Egyp- 
tian kings.  Modem  scholars  define  its 
meaning  as  tJie  great  house,  equivalent  to 
the  Turkish  '*  suolime  porte.''  The  name 
is  given  to  all  the  Egyptian  kings  mentioned 
in  scripture  except  four.  Ten  Pharaohs 
are  mentioned.  1.  The  Pharaoh  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xii.  15),  identified  with  Salatis,  one  of 
the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  kings,  B.c.  2080. 
2.  The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.),  the 
last  of  the  15th  dynasty,  Apophis,  who 
reigned  b.c.  1876-1850.  3.  The  Pharaoh  of 
the  Oppression  (Ex.  i.  8),  now  identified 
with  Rameses  II.,  b.c.  1S8&-1822,  a  famous 
conqueror  and  builder  whose  statues  and 
temples  are  found  all  over  the  Nile 
valley.  4.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  son 
and  successor  of  tlie  foregoing,  an  inglori- 
ous monarch.  5.  The  Phai*aoh  whose 
daughter  married  a  descendant  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  iv.  18).  6.  The  Pharaoh  who 
married  his  sisteivin-law  to  Hadad  the 
Edomite  (1  Ki.  xi.  10).  7.  The  Pharaoh 
whose  daughter  Solomon  took  to  wife  B.a 
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1011   (1    Ki.    iii.  1).    8.    The  Pharaoh  in 
whom  Hezekiah  trusted  (2.  Ki.  xviii.  2), 

?robably  identical  with  Sethos  or  Zet.  9. 
haraoh-necho,  b.c.  61(M^  who  defeated 
Josiah  at  Megiddo  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  29,  30). 
10.  Pharaoh-hophra,  about  500-670,  whose 
help  was  sought  by  Zedeldah  in  his  revolt 
from  Nebuchadnezzar.  T.  W.  C. 

Phar'-par,  {swift),  a  river  of  Damascus  (2 
Ki.  V.  12),  the  modem  Away,  which  rises 
high  up  on  the  Eastern  side  of  Hermon  and 
flows  across  the  plain  of  Damascus  from 
which  it  is  8  miles  distant.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  Abana  (^aroda),  but  its  waters 
supply  canals  that  iiTigate  fields  and  gar- 
dens almost  up  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  It 
is  from  :30  to  40  miles  long,  and  finally  is 
lost  in  a  lake  or  marah  about  16  miles  south 
of  Damascus.  T.  W.  C. 

Pharisees  (separated),  a  numerous  party 
among  the  Jews  in  New  Testament  times. 
Their  origin  is  obscure,  but  they  were 
probably  a  continuation  of  tlie  Assideans 
i*^  the  Pious  *')  a  party  who  in  tlie  time  of 
the  Maccabees  were  zealous  for  the  law  in 
opposition  to  the  Hellenizing  faction  (1 
Mac.  iii.  42,  vii.  13).  On  the  accession  of 
Herod  6,000  of  them  refused  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  but  were  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand.  They  differed  from  the  Sadducees  in 
holding  an  ethical  immortality,  the  exist- 
ence of  Providence  and  the  coequal  author- 
ity of  tradition  with  the  written  law.  The 
last  point  they  carried  so  far  as  to  place  the 
explanations  of  the  law  above  the  law  it- 
self. They  tithed  garden  herbs,  yet  dis- 
regarded justice  and  mercy  (Matt,  xxiii. 
28);  made  long  prayers,  yet  devoured 
widows'  houses  (Mark  xii.  40);  carefully 
avoided  what  the  law  declared  unclean,  yet 
were  unmindful  of  purity  of  heai*t  (Matt 
XV.  11);  and  at  times  made  void  the  word 
of  God  by  their  tradition  (Miitt.  xv.  7).  At 
the  same  time  these  empty  formalists  taxed 
the  conscience  of  the  people  with  puerile 
questions,  such  as  whetiier  it  was  lawful  to 
eat  an  egg  laid  on  the  Sabbath.  Although 
our  Lord  recognized  the  authority  of  their 
Scriptural  teachings  (Matt.  xxii.  2,  8),  he 
rebuked  their  conceit  and  hypocrisy  and  so 
incurred  tlieir  hatred  (Luke  xvii.  14).  Tet 
among  them  were  some. men  of  probity  and 
worth,  such  as  Nicodemus,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  Gamaliel.  Saul  of  Tarsus 
was  a  Pharisee  (Acts  xxvi.  5).  Our  Lord 
certainly  made  some  converts  from  among 
them,  but  so  far  as  the  New  Testament 
informs  us  he  made  none  from  the  semi- 
infidel  Sadducees.  T.  W.  C. 

Phelps,  Auatiii,  D.D.  (Amherst  College, 
3Iass.,  1856)  Congregationalist;  b.  at  West 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1820;  d.  at  Bar 
Harbor,  Me.,  Oct.  13,  1890.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, 1887,  was  pastor  of  Pine  Street 
Church,  Boston,  1842-48,  and  professor  of 
sacred  rhetoric  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1848-79.  He  published  The  Still 
Hour,  Boston.  1859;  itymns  and  Choirs^ 
Andover,  1860;  The  Theory  qf  Preaching, 
Boston,  1881;  Men  and  Books,  1882;  English 
Style,  1883,  etc. 


PhiladnlpWa  {brotherly  love),  a  city  of 
Lydia.  named  from  its  foonaer,  Altalos 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamos,  who  died 
B.C.  138.  The  Church  here,  one  of  the  7 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  i.  11) 
was  highly  commended  (in.  7-13),  and  the 
city  has  survived  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
earthquakes  and  wars  to  tliis  day.  It  now 
has  a  population  of  10,000,  mostly  Turks, 
and  is  called  Alah  Shehr,  "  beautiful  city.'' 
Its  bishops  were  at  the  Councils  of  Nicea 
and  Constantinople,  and  when  Tamerlane 
ravaged  the  seats  of  other  Christian 
Churches,  Philadelphia  escaped,  and  af- 
forded an  asylum  for  the  refugees  from  Sar- 
dis.  T.  W.  C. 

Philadelphian  Society,  founded  1670  in 
London  by  John  Pordage  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Leade  (a. v.).  The  former  had  for  some 
years  lea  a  group  of  mystics,  followers  of 
Jacob  Boehme.  Mrs.  Leade  now  supplied 
*^Laws  of  Paradise,''  which  were  pure  and 
lofty,  but  touched  with  fanaticism.  Con- 
nections were  formed  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, and  an  effort  made  to  unite  the 
Pietists  at  Halle  and  elsewhere  into  one 
Church  of  Brotherly  Love;  but,  though 
Spener  was  friendly,  the  attempt  at  a  per- 
manent junction  failed.  A  confession  was 
fi*amed  in  1703,  but  the  end  was  near  at 
hand.  The  meetings  in  England  were  pro- 
hibited, the  Holland  branch  withdrew,  and 
the  sect  died  a  natural  death  with  its 
prophetess.  There  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  specially  original  or  objectionable 
about  it,  except  its  wild  expectations  of 
earthlv  success,  and  its  claim  to  revelations 
from  heaven.  F.  M.  B. 

Philaster,  bishop  of  Brescia,  b.  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century;  d.  July  18, 
387  (?).  He  took  a  large  part  in  the  Arian 
controversv,  journeying  hither  and  thither 
through  almost  every  pai*t  of  the^  Roman 
Empire,  to  convert  Arians  and  other  here- 
tics to  the  othodox  faitlu  His  bishopric 
was  given  him  after  he  had  reached  mature 
vears.  He  remained  afteiwards  mostly  in 
his  diocese,  appearing  at  Aouilea  in  381  at 
the  council  which  condemned  Palladius  and 
Secundus.  His  book  On  Heresies,  written 
about  380,  first  printed  at  Basel  in  1539 
(best  ed.  Oehler,  Corpus  Haeresiologum,  vol. 
i.),  is  not  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our 
materials  for  the  study  of  the  early  theo- 
logical movements.  F.  H.  F. 

Phi-le'-mon  {affectionate),  a  wealthy  res- 
ident of  Colosse  who  was  converted  through 
Paul,  and  appears  from  the  letter  the 
apostle  wrote  to  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  large  heart  and  warm  sympathies. 

The  epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon  was 
written  at  the  same  time  as  the  epistles  to 
the  Ephesians  and  the  Colossians,  about 
A.D.  62.  It  related  the  conversion  of 
Onesimus,  a  runaway  slave  who  had  fled  to 
Rome,  and  entreated  the  kind  reception  of 
him  as  a  brother  in  Christ.  The  epistle, 
which  is  undoubtedly  genuine,  is  a  model 
of  Christian  conrtesy,  delicacy,  tenderness 
and  manliness.  T.  W.  C. 

Philip  iloffjer  of  horses).  1.  The  apostle,  a 
native  of  Bethsaida.    He  is  always  men- 
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tioDed  88  the  5th  among  the  12.  Tradition 
flMjB  that  he  preached  in  Phrygia  and  died 
in  Hierapolie. 

2.  The  evangelist,  one  of  the  seven  first 
deacons  appointed  in  the  primitive  church 
at  JemsaJem  (Acts  vL  1-4).  When  the 
Christians  were  driven  from  Jerusalem 
after  Stephen's  death,  Philip  went  to  Sa- 
maria and  preached  with  great  success 
(Acts  viii.  1-13).  Thence  he  was  divinely 
sent  southward,  and  on  the  road  was 
prompted  by  tlie  Spirit  to  join  an  Ethiopian 
proselyte  of  high  rank  returning  from  one 
of  the  Jewish  festivals,  whom  he  converted 
and  baptized.  From  Azotus  he  preached 
through  the  intervening  towns  to  Caeserea, 
where  18  or  19  years  later  Paul  and  his 
companions  were  his  guests  for  a  time 
(Acts  zxi.  8-10).  He  hsSi  4  daughters,  who 
were  endued  with  tlie  gift  of  prophesv. 

Philip  the  Arabian,  Roman  emperor  244- 
249,  b.  at  Bostra,  Arabia.  Eusebius  tells 
us  {Hist  EccL  vi.  34)  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  probably  on  his  warrant  Chrysos- 
tom,  Jerome  and  Orosius  repeat  the  story. 
But  there  is  something  in  Eusebius' s  report 
which  makes  it  suspicious;  it  has  been 
rejected  by  many  modem  scholars,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  his  reign  to  deciae  the 
question. 

PhiUp  the  Fair,  king  of  France  1285-1314, 
was  a  very  much  mixed-up  character  who 
employed  more  than  doubtful  means  to 
reach  his  ends,  but  in  his  contest  with 
Boniface  VIII.,  which  forms  the  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  he  had 
in  his  favor  the  tradition  of  the  French 
policy,  inherited  from  Louis  IX.,  the  sym- 
pathy or  at  all  events  the  assent  of  the 
whole  French  people,  even  of  tlie  clergy, 
and  not. only  the  practical  fitness*  and  com- 
mon-seiise  utility  of  his  plans  but  also 
their  necessity  and  even  their  justice.  His 
victory  was  decisive.  The  details  of  the 
contest  have  been  told  under  Boniface  VIII. 
(p.  113).  With  his  death  the  towering  idea 
of  a  universal  monarchy  in  the  hands  of  the 
pope  fell  to  pieces  forever,  and  when  Clem- 
ent y.  took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon, 
thus  inaugurating  the  Babylonian  Captivity 
of  the  papacy,  the  popes  became  the  mere 
tools  of  the  French  kings.  (See  Boutaric, 
La  France  soub  Philippe  le  Bel,  Paris,  1861.) 

Philip  the  Bffagnanimous,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  b.  at  Marburg,  Nov.  23,  1504;  d. 
there  March  81,  1567;  lost  his  father  when 
he  was  5  years  old,  but  was  declared  of  age 
and  began  to  reign  when  he  was  14,  and 

E roved  the  uprightness  and  resoluteness  of 
is  mind  when  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in 
1521,  he  visited  Luther  in  his  lodgings, 
and  insisted  in  the  face  of  tlie  assemblea 
powers,  that  the  safe-conduct  given  him 
should  be  kept  sacred.  From  that  time  and 
till  1540  he  was  the  real  leader  of  the  Prot- 
estant party  in  Oermany  in  all  its  political 
entanglements  and  exercised  also  consider- 
able influence  on  its  internal  or^i^ization 
by  staving  off,  as  long  as  possible,  this 
formal  breach  between  the  Lutherans  and 


the  Keformed^  and  by  working  indefatig- 
ably  on  their  reconciliation  after  the 
breach  had  taken  place.  But  in  1540  he 
married  Margarethe  von  der  Saal,  a  girl 
of  16  years  and  maid-of-honor  to  the 
Duchess  of  RocUitz,  and  though  he  ob- 
tained consent  of  his  legitimate  wife  who 
continued  to  live  with  him,  and  also  the 
consent  of  the  theologians,  even  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  it  was  a  clear  case  of 
bigamy  and  his  usefulness  as  a  leader 
among  men  was  gone.  He  continued  to 
take  part  in  the  transaction  of  the  public 
business  of  the  people,  but  his  autiiority 
was  lost.  After  the  Smalcaldian  war  the 
emperor  kept  him  in  prison  5  years,  1547- 
52.  (See  Rommel :  PhiUpp  der  Orossmiithige^ 
Giessien,  1880,  3  vols.;  Lenz:  Bri^fwechnel 
Landgrqf  Philippi  mitJiucer,  Leipzig,  1880.) 

Philip  the  Tetrsrch  was  a  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  by  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  ruled 
over  BatansB,  Trachouitis,  and  Auranitis 
(Luke  iii.  1),  from  B.C.  4  to  a.d.  34.  The 
city  Cesarea  Philippi  took  its  name  from 
him. 

Philippi,  the  chief  city  of  Eastern  Mace- 
donia, made  famous  by  the  battle  in  which 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  defeated,  after- 
wards made  '*  a  colonv,"  a  miniature  Rome, 
by  Augustus.  Here  the  Gospel  fii-st  entered 
Europe.  Lydia  was  converted ,  Paul  and 
Silas  miraculously  delivered  from  prison 
and  the  gaoler  converted  (Acts  xvi.).  Af- 
terwards Paul  revisited  the  city  (Acts  xx. 
6).  The  Christians  there  on  4  occasions 
sent  contributions  to  his  support  Ignatiua 
stopped  there  on  his  way  from  Antioch  to 
martyrdom  at  Rome.  At  present  its  ruins 
show  traces  of  the  citadel,  the  walls  and 
pai-ts  of  the  forum.  T,  W.  C. 

Philippi,  Friedrioh  Adoli^  Lutheran;  b. 
in  Berlin,  Oct  15, 1809;  d.  at  Rostock,  Aug. 
29,  1882.  He  was  of  Jewish  descent,  but 
early  conertved,  and  became  pi'ofessor  of 
theology  at  Dorpat  in  1841  and  at  Rostock 
in  1852.  He  published  a  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans^  Frankfort,  1848-50, 
translated  into  English,  Edinburgh,  1878; 
and  Kirchlicke  Glauhenslehre,  Guteralohe, 
1854-82,  6  vols.  His  life  was  written  by 
L.  Schultze,  Nordlingen,  1883. 

Philippians,  Bpistle  to,  written  by  Paul 
while  a  prisoner  at  Rome  a.d.  62  or  63,  is 
remarkable  for  the  warm  affection  the 
apostle  shows  to  the  Philippian  believers, 
and  for  its  weighty  declaration  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ  and  his  states  of  hu- 
miliation and  exaltation  (ii.  5-11).  In  it  he 
also  reveals  his  own  steadfast  faith  and 
generous  spirit  (i.  12-^);  does  honor  to  his 
assistants  and  co-laborers  (ii.  19-30);  gives 
effective  warning  against  Judaizers  and 
other  false  brethren  (iii.);  and  finally  makes 
a  touching  acknowledgment  of  their  ''  fel- 
lowship with  his  affliction''  (iv).  The  de- 
tails of  his  own  personal  history  and  of  his 
feelings  make  the  epistle  intensely  interest- 
ing and  suggestive.  About  its  genuineness 
there  is  no  room  for  a  reasonable  doubt.  Cf . 
the  modem  commentaries  on  this  emstle  by 
Eadie,  London,  1859,  2d  ed.,  1884;  Vaagfan^ 
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1864,  4th  ed.,  1882;   Lightfoot»  1873>  7tb  «d., 
1883.  T.  W.  C. 

PhiUpplBU  was  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
centoiy  the  name  of  the  adherents  of 
Philipp  Melanchthon  in  contradistinction 
to  the  strict  Lntherans.  During  the  last 
years  of  Lather's  life  it  was  very  well 
understood  that  there  existed  a  distinctly 
defined  difference  hetween  him  and  Me- 
lanchthon concerning  the  doctrines  of  justi- 
fication, the  Lord's  supper,  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  etc,  and  immediately  after  his 
death  this  difference  became  apparent  by 
the  formation  of  two  antagonistic  parties. 
The  Lutherans:  Amsdorf,  Flacius,  Wi^and. 
Horlin,  etc.,  claimed  to  be  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pure  f aiUi :  the  university 
of  Jena  was  their  camp.  Tne  Philippists: 
Oamerarius,  Major,  Menius,  Cruciger,  etc., 
pretended  to  represent  religious  progress 
and  were  encamped  at  Wittenberg.  In  the 
svnergistic  and  adiaphoristic  controversies 
the  contest  between  toe  two  parties  became 
very  bitter,  almost  vicious.  Various  practical 
difference:  rivalry  between  the  two  univer- 
sities, jealousy  between  the  two  ideal  lines 
of  Saxony,  etc.,  added  fuel  to  the  fire  and 

fave  rise  to  ratiier  odious  proceedings  from 
oth  sides.  But  by  degrees  as  those  prac* 
tical  interests  had  spent  their  force,  the 
theoretical  difference  gradually  dropped 
out  of  attention  and  at  the  close  of  the 
century  it  existed  onl^  as  a  different  shad- 
ing of  the  same  doctrinal  system. 

Phil-ia'-tia  {land  ofsoJournersU  in  Ps.  Ix.  8, 
Ixxxvii.  4,  cviii.  9  (the  only  place  where  it 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.)  represents  the  same 
Hebrew  word  elsewhere  translated  '*  Pales- 
tine,'' save  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7t  where  it  is  ren- 
dered '*  Philistines." 

Philistia,  or  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
embraced  the  sea-coast  plain  from  Joppa  to 
the  valley  of  Grerar,  aua  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  foot  of  the  Judean  hills. 
Its  length  was  about  40  m.  and  its  breadth 
10  m.  at  the  north,  and  about  20  at  the 
south,  where  it  seems  to  have  extended 
inland  to  Beersheba  (Gren.  xxi.  33,  34, 
xxvi.  1,  Ex.  xxiii.  31,  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).  War- 
ren limited  it  to  the  plain  between  Ekron 
and  Gaza,  32  m.  long  and  9  to  10  wide. 

Along  the  shore  are  white  sand-dunes. 
East  of  these  is  a  broad  undulating  plain 
with  deep  rich  soil,  from  50  to  300  ft  above 
the  sea.  Beyond  this  low  spurs  jut  out. 
and  higher  ridges  run  nearly  north  and 
south,  falling  off  on  the  east  side  into  a 
valley  beyond  which  rises  the  hill  country 
of  Judah.  The  torrento  that  pour  througn 
ite  deep  ravines  form  marshes  and  pools  on 
reacliing  the  plain,  and  sinking  awav  often 
reach  the  sea  underground.  The  whole  plain 
was  called  in  Hebrew  The  Shephelah  (low 
country),  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  Y., 
but  always  properly  given  in  the  R«  Y. 
as  ''the  iowland"  (Josh.  xi.  9,  Jud.  i.  9, 
Jer.  xvii.  26,  et  ai.). 

The  Philistines  are  generally  thought  to 
have  been  descendants  from  Ham's  son 
Mizraim.  They  are  said  (Amos  ix.  7)  to 
have  come  from  Caphtor,  which  is  under- 
stood as  Crete,  though  some  make  it  Cy- 
prus or  Cappadocia.    From  Gen.  x.  14  and 


Deut  ii.  23  it  is  fairly  inferred  that  the 
Caphtorim  passed  through  the  country  of 
the  Casluhim  (Lower  Egypt)  on  their  way 
from  Crete  to  Canaan, 

In  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen,  xxi.  ^ 
xxvL  1)  the  Philistines  appear  as  a  pastoral 
people,  but  at  the  Exodus  were  niignty  and 
warlike  (Ex.  xiii.  17).  Tlienceforward 
they  were  in  contact  with  Israel  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  Old  Testament,  being 
mentioned  310  times  from  Genesis  to  Zech- 
ariah.  Their  counti*y  was  assigned  to  Ju- 
dah and  Dan  (Josh.  xv.  45-47),  but  not  con- 
auered  in  Joshua's  time.  After  his  death 
iiree  of  the  chief  cities  (Jud.  i.  18)  were 
taken  but  not  |>ermanently,  and  during  the 
Judges  the  Philistines  wera  in  the  ascend- 
ancy, Shamgar  and  Samson  effecting  only 
temporary  deliverances  (Jud.  iii.,  x.,  xiii.- 
xvi.).  Under  Eli  Israel  suffai'ed  a  soi'e  de- 
feat, but  under  Samuel  had  success  ( 1  Snm. 
i v,-vi. ,  vii, ).  Saul  continued  the  contest  an<l 
drove  them  out  of  tlie  central  territory 
(xiv.),  and  David,  after  killinip;  Goliath  pui^- 
sued  the  foe  to  the  gates  of  Gatli  (xvii. ). 
yet  afterwaitls  twice  took  refuf^e  from  Saul 
m  their  country  (xxi.  10,  xxvii.  2).  Saul 
and  his  sons  were  slain  by  them  at  Gilboa 
(xxxi.K  They  made  war  upon  David  as 
kin^,  out  were  subdued  (2  Sam.  v.,  viii.). 
During  Solomon's  reign  they  were  subjects 
(1  Ki.  iv.  21),  but  after  the  division  of 
Israel  warrea  at  various  times  with  both 
kingdoms  (1  Ki.  xvi.  15,  2  Chron.  xxi.  16, 
17).  Jehoshaphat,  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah 
defeated  them  (2  Chron.  xvii.  10,  xxvi.  6, 
2  Ki.  xviii.  8j. 

Philistia,  oeing  on  the  route  between 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  was  often  overrun  in 
their  wars  ana  subdued  by  each  in  turn. 
Sargon  took  Ashdod  B.c.  700  after  a  3 
years  siege  (Is.  xx.),  and  Psammetichus  I. 
took  it  about  b.c.  635,  after  a  siege  of  29 
years.  Most  of  the  towns  were  subdued  by 
Sennacherib  (Is.  xxxvi.),  and  afterwai-ds  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  kingdom  dwindled 
away  before  the  captivity  of  Judah,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  towns  retain  importance. 
The  Jews  who  came  back  from  exile  in 
some  cases  married  **  wives  of  Ashdod " 
(Neh.  xiii.  23).  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
stroyed Gaza,  which  withstood  him  5 
months.  Later  the  country  shared  in  the 
reverses  and  desolations  of  the  Svriaii, 
Maccabiean  and  Roman  wars.  The  denun- 
ciations of  Amos  (i.  6-8),  Isaiah  (xiv.  29-^1), 
Zephaniah  (ii.  5),  Jeremiah  (xxv.  15-20), 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  15-17)  Obadiah  (19),  and 
Zechariah  (ix.  5,  6),  appear  to  have  been 
abundantl;^  fulfiUea. 

The  Philistines  excelled  in  war,  and 
maintained  powerful  forces  of  chariots  and 
cavalry  as  well  as  foot-soldiers  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
5).  They  were  skilled  in  agriculture  and 
at  the  same  time  a  commercial  people,  trad- 
ing by  sea  and  by  land.  Their  chief  gods 
were  Dagon  (Jud.  xvi.  23),  Ashtoreth  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  10),  Baal-Zebub  and  Derketo. 
They  were  superstitious,  and  their  prieste 
and  divines  had  much  influence  (1  Sam.  vi. 
2-11,  Is.  ii.  6). 

The  principal  cities  still  exist  under 
names  similar  to  those  of  the  Bible,  but  in 
a  low  condition,  and  the  fellahin  or  Moham- 
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medan  peasantry  are  sadly  oppressed  under 
the  wretched  administranon  of  the  Turks. 

T.  W.  C. 

PhilistiseB.    See  above. 

Phillips,  Philip,  Methodist  layman,  b.  in 
Chautauqua  County,  X.  T.,  Aug.  13,  1834, 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  received  his 
musical  education  from  Dr.  Lowell  Mason, 
established  his  first  singing-school  at  Alle- 
ganjr,  X.  T.,  in  1853,  opened  a  music  store 
at  Cincinnati  in  1861,  removed  to  Xew  York 
in  1866,  visited  London  for  the  first  time  in 
1868,  and  has  published  the  following  musi- 
cal compositions:  Early  Blo88on^y  1860;  3fu- 
sical  Leaves^  1862;  Home  SongSf  The  Singing 
Pilgrim^  The  American  Sacred  Songster^  etc. 
(See  his  Song  Pilgrimage  Around  and 
Throughout  the  Worlds  with  a  biographical 
sketch,  Chicago,  1880,  London,  1883.) 

Phillpotta,  Henry,  D.D.  (Oxford,  18—), 
bishop  of  Exeter;  b.  at  Gloucester,  1777;  <!• 
at  Bishopstoke,  Exeter,  Sept.  18,  1869. 
He  was  ecfucated  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Magdalene 
1796;  rector  of  Stanhope,  and  prebendary  of 
Durham,  1809;  dean  of  Chester,  1828;  bishop 
of  Exeter,  1830.  He  was  an  extreme  Tory 
and  High  Churchman,  often  in  controversy, 
as  with  the  Romanists,  Lingard,  1806,  and 
C.  Butler,  1822;  with  Macaulay,  1849,  and  in 
the  Gorham  case,  1850,  wherein  zeal  led 
him  to  great  lengths.  F,  M.  B. 

Philo,  the  foremost  representative  of  the 
Jewish-Alexandrian  school  of  philosophy, 
was  bom  at  Alexandria,  B.C.  25,  of  a  distin- 
guished family.  Little  is  known  of  his  life 
save  that,  a.I).,  40,  he  headed  an  embassy 
of  the  Jews  to  Caligula,  and  afterwards 
visited  Palestine.  His  chief  writings  are 
exegetical.  He  held  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament  but  explained  it  allegori- 
cally,  generally  retaining  the  lil^eral  sense 
also,  but  in  some  cases  'excluding  it  as 
unworthy  or  as  self-contradictory.  In  his 
view  God  was-  personal,  as  the  Scripture 
says,  but  he  was  also  the  universal  and 
absolute  being,  and  as  such  surrounded  bv 
incorporeal  powers  which  represent  both 
the  biblical  angels  and  the  ideas  of  Plato. 
The  highest  of  these  powers  is  the  Logos, 
the  elder  son  of  God,  while  the  universe 
developed  through  his  mediation  in  his 
younger  sou.  Man*s  high  aim  is  through 
participation  in  the  Logos  to  become  like 
to  God,  by  mystic  contemplation  to  sink 
himself  into  the  deity,  by  ascetic  practices 
to  loosen  his  connection  with  the  oody,  so 
that  at  death  the  soul  like  ripe  fruit  would 
strip  off  its  material  vesture,  and  pass  over 
into  a  pure  spiritual  being.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  hold  that  John's  Logos-doctrine  is 
denved  from  Philo's.  The  latter  is  a  nat- 
uralistic power,  without  real  personality, 
borrowed  from  an  ethnic  philosophy,  while 
the  former  is  a  strictly  etnical  personality, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  messianic  promises  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Still  Philonean  theo- 
ries exerted  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  earlv  Christian  fathers.  Eng.  trans,  of 
his  works  in  Bohn*s  Library,  London,  1854- 
55,  4  vols.  T.  W.  C, 


PhllopAtrlfl  is  the  name  of  a  dialogue,  a 
satire  upon  Christianity  from  a  proper 
point  of  view,  which  is  found  junong  the 
works  of  Lucian  the  satirist  (q.v.),  and 
would  have  some  historical  interest  If  it 
were  genuine.  But  many  modem  critics 
refer  it  to  the  10th  century. 

PlilloMniiB,  Joaanes,  a  philosopher  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  living  in  the  6th  or 
7th  century,  and  generally  connected  with 
the  Tritheists,  an  obscure  sect  of  his  time. 
Most  of  his  very  voluminous  writings  have 
been  printed,  but  never  attracted  any  great 
attention. 

Philosophy  (love  of  wisdom)  in  the  New 
Testament  means  the  empty  speculations 
of  human  opposition  to  the  truth  revealed 
by  God  (1  Cor.  i.  18-27,  1  Tim.  vi.  20).  At 
Athens,  a.d.  51,  Paul  came  in  contact  with 
western  philosophy  in  his  encounter  with 
some  Epicureans ;  and  Stoics,  representa- 
tives of  tne  two  great  schools  of  philosophy 
which  then  prevailed.  These  treated  his 
doctrine  with  indiffei^nce  or  contempt 
(Acts  xviL  18).  In  his  epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  some  ten  years  later,  he  bade  them 
beware  lest  anyone  should  make  spoil  of 
them  *'  through  his  philosophy  and  vain  de- 
ceit"  (ii.  8),  referring  doubtless  to  the  early 
efforts  of  eastern  speculation  to  make  void 
the  substance  of  tne  gospel,  efforts  which 
afterwards  under  the  name  of  Gnosticisn^ 
introduced  so  much  error  into  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Paul  had  before,  when  ad- 
dressing the  elders  of  Ei>hesu8  (Acts  xx. 
29,  30),  expressed  his  anticipation  of  the 
rise  of  false  teachers  in  that  city,  and  when 
writing  to  Timothy  who  was  then  laboring 
there,  referred  to  a  vain  spiritualism  which 
insisted  on  ascetic  observances  (1  Tim.  iv. 
1-5)  and  interpreted  the  resurrection  as  a 
moral  change  (2  Tim.  ii.  18),  and  to  a 
materialism  which  was  allied  to  sorcery 
(2  Tim.  iii.  13).  His  rebuke  of  Pagan  phi- 
losophy in  the  opening  of  1  Corinthians 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  to  the  wise  men  of 
that  clay  the  gospel  seemed  to  be  mere 
folly  because  it  did  not  rest  upon  the  elo- 
quence or  the  subtlety  of  its  heralds,  but 
upon  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  them  that  hear. 

The  danger  against  which  Paul  warned 
the  church  in  his  day  still  exists.  There  is 
an  ample  field  for  philosophy  in  its  appro- 
priate work,  but  when  it  i*ef  uses  the  claim 
of  revelation,  and  substitutes  its  own  spec- 
ulations in  place  of  the  plain  statements  of 
Scripture,  when  it  rejects  whatever  dis- 
pleases its  taste  or  rises  above  its  compre- 
nension,  when  spider-like  it  spins  out  of  its 
own  bowels  a  system  of  truth  and  dutv,  it 
makes  spoil  of  believers  and  is  apt  to  lead 
them  fatally  astray.  Christianity  fully  and 
fairly  viewed  gives  us  all  that  philosophy 
can  give,  and  in  a  more  perfect  form.  But 
it  also  gives  us  more ;  and  this  more  that  it 
gives  is  what  man  most  needs,  and  unaided 
never   could   attain.     It   solves   the  vital 

Eroblems  of  our  moral  destiny,  telling  us 
ow  the  finite  can  meet  the  infinite,  how 
the  guilty  creature  can  be  reconciled  to  a 
holy  God  and  a  sinful  nature  become  regen- 
erate, and  how  the  mortal  can  be  assured 
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of  immoi-tality.  Here  reason  in  the  prea- 
once  of  these  great  questions  is  dumb,  and 
there  is  no  greater  folly  than  the  attempt 
to  substitute  her  stammering  conjectures 
in  the  place  of  the  glorious  rulness  of  the 
Christian  system.  T.  W.  C. 

Philostozgioa,  b.  in  Cappadocia,  368;  d.  in 
Constantinople  after  425;  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  from  the  Arian  point 
of  view,  representing  Arianism  as  the  older, 
the  genuine  Christianity  which  had  to  f}ve 
way  for  the  invasion  of  pagan  mysticism. 
But  of  his  work  only  excerpts  have  come 
<lown  to  us,  made  by  Photius,  and  printed 
at  Geneva,  1642,  Paris,  1678,  Sng.  trans., 
London,  1855. 

Philostratus.  an  eminent  Greek  Sophist, 
b.  in  Lemnos  oetweeu  170  and  180;  was  at- 
tached to  the  Court  of  the  Empress,  Julia 
Domna;  was  probably  in  Gaul  with  Cara- 
oalla,  and  according  to  Suidas,  lived  until 
the  reigu  of  Philip  (244-249).  He  wrote  the 
famous  life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyaua  (q.v.). 
{See  his  works,  best  ed.  Kayser,  Zurich,  1844, 
2  vols. ;  Ger.  trans,  of  his  life  of  ApoUonius, 
Budolstadt,  1883;  French,  Paris,  1862.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Philozenus,  whose  true  name  was  Xenai- 
as;  b.  atTahal,  Persia;  was  elected  bishop 
of  Mabug  (Hierapolis,  near  Antioch)  in 
485«  but  was  deposed  in  518  by  the  emperor 
Justinus  as  a  staunch  Monophvsite,  and 
fled  to  Egypt.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  Syrian  church,  but  his  works 
still  remain  unprinted  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. His  name  is  best  known  from  the 
sdicalled  Philoxenian  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  literal  translation  into 
Syrian,  on  the  basis  of  Peshito,  and  princi- 
pally done  by  his  Suffragan  bishop,  Poly- 
carp.  The  revision  of  it  by  Paul  of  Tela, 
about  616,  has  been  edited  by  White,  Ox- 
ford, 1778-1803,  4  vols. 

Philpot,  John,  an  English  martyr  from  the 
time  of  the  Reformation;  was  educated  at 
Oxford;  received  appointment  under  Ed- 
ward, but  was  arrested  under  Mary  and 
burnt  at  the  stake  at  Smithfleld,  Dec.  18, 
1555.  His  works  have  been  published  by 
the  Parker  Society  under  the  title:  Bxami- 
nations  and  Writings,  Cambridge,  18^. 

Phocasi  martyr  and  patron  saint  of  sea- 
men; said  to  have  lived  at  Sinope  in  Pontus 
as  a  gardener;  was  martyred  under  Trajan 
or  Diocletian  by  being  thrown  into  un- 
slacked  lime  and  then  into  boiling  water. 
The  Emperor  Phocas  built  a  churcn  to  his 
honor  in  Constantinople.  F.  H.  F. 

Phos-nicl-a,  a  country  so  called  by  the 
Greeks  either  from  an  ancient  abundance 
of  palm  trees  or  from  Phoenix,  the  brother 
of  Cadmus.  It  was  a  narrow  strip  between 
the  Lebanon  mountains  and  the  sea,  extend- 
ing about  30  m.  from  the  Ladder  of  Tyre  to 
the  Nahr  Awali,  2  m.  n.  of  Sidon.  Sandy 
on  the  shore  the  plain  behind  was  fertile, 
and  the  hillside  furnished  good  pasture  ana 
fine  timber.  The  coast  was  indented  by 
several  harbors. 

PhOBnicia  was  included  in  the  Land  of 


Promise  (Josh.  xiii.  4-6),  but  never  occu- 
pied by  Isiuel  ( Jud.  L  31).  David  and  Solo- 
mon traded  with  its  king,  and  Ahab  mar- 
ried a  princess  of  the  country.  Elijah 
found  a  refuge  in  it  The  only  time  Jesus 
left  Palestine  was  when  he  came  here  (Matt. 
XV.  21).  Paul  visited  Tyre,  Sidon  and 
Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi.  2-7,  xxvii.  3).  The 
country  now  is  a  land  of  ruins,  and  the 
prophecies  concerning  the  overthrow  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  have  been  signally  fulfilled. 
At  the  dawn  of  historv  the  Phoenicians 
appear  as  a  rich  and  cultivated  people.  In 
race  they  were  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  15),  and 
their  tongue  approaches  the  Hebrew  nearer 
than  anv  other  of  the  Semitic  group. 
Their  religion  was  a  debased  natui-e-wor- 
ship,  alike  cruel  and  licentious.  They  had 
commercial  stations  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
all  along  the  Mediterranean,  worked  silver 
mines  in  Spain  and  lead  mines  in  Cornwall, 
and  by  their  trade  were  bearers  of  civiliza- 
tion to  other  lands.  They  had  friendly  re- 
lations with  Israel.  Palestine  was  their 
granary  (1  Ki.  v.  11,  Acts  xii.  20),  and  Phoe- 
nicia the  commercial  agent  of  Palestine. 
Phoenician  mechanics  worked  on  the  tem- 
ple and  Jewish  and  Phoenician  vessels  sailed 
together  from  Ezion-geber.  After  the  di- 
vision of  the  kingdom  the  Phoenicians  sided 
with  Israel,  and  broke  the  covenant  with 
Judah,  even  selling  Jews  as  slaves  to  the 
Edomites  (Joel  ill.  4-8,  Amos  i.  9,  10). 
Their  idolatry  exerted  a  baneful  influence 
on  the  covenant  people  which  did  not  cease 
till  the  final  captivity.  T.  W.  C. 

Photinus,  a  native  of  Ancyra,  a  pupil  of 
Marcellus.  bishop  of  Sirmium,  was  con- 
demned by  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  344, 
again  by  the  Synod  of  Milan,  345,  and  final- 
ly deposed  bv  the  Synod  of  Sirmium,  351, 
because  like  his  master  he  carried  the  idea 
of  '^homoousion"  into  an  extreme.  None 
of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us. 

Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ;  b. 
about  the  beginning  of  tlie  9th  century; 
d.  in  an  Armenian  monastery  in  891,  ed- 
ucated in  all  the  science  of  his  time,  had 
become  a  famous  man  for  general  learning 
before  any  ecclesiastical  office  was  thought 
of  for  him.  His  Bibliotkeca  contains  ex- 
tracts from  and  criticisms  upon  a  large 
number  of  authors,  many  of  them  now 
otherwise  unknown.  But  the  patriarch 
Ignatius  had  become  unacceptable  to  Bar- 
das,  who  was  Ciesar,  and  powerful  at  the 
court  Hence  in  857  he  was  deposed 
without  ground,  and  Bardas  pitched  upon 
Photius  as  his  successor.  He  feigned  great 
reluctance,  but  yielded  and  was  elevated 
from  the  rank  of  layman  by  successive  pro- 
motions to  the  patriarchate  in  six  davs.  His 
elevation  was  accompanied  with  great 
cruelties  Inflicted  by  Bardas  upon  the  aidhe- 
rents  of  Ignatius.  Ignatius  himself  clung 
so  persistently  to  his  rights  that  it  became 
necessary  to  call  a  council  and  depose  him. 
which  was  done  in  859.  He  now  called 
upon  the  pope,  who  was  Nicholas  I.,  to 
interfere  in  his  behalf,  which  Nicholas  was 
nothing  loth  to  do.  He  assumed  it  his  posi- 
tion to  decide  in  the  matter,  and  sent  two 
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bishops  as  his  levies  to  investigate  and 
pronounce  the  decision.  But  the  Greeks 
were  not  inclined  to  be  obedient.  A  coun- 
cil in  861  proclaimed  Photius  as  rightful 
patriarch,  and  compelled  Ignatius  to  sign 
the  i*esult.  Photius  wrote  a  skillful  letter 
to  the  pope,  but  in  vain,  for  he  was  con- 
demned and  excommunicated  at  a  council 
at  Rome  in  863.  Photius  now  changed  his 
position  from  one  of  defence  to  one  of 
attack  upon  the  Roman  Church  itself.  He 
said  that  it  had  made  innovations  in  the 
practice  and  had  corrupted  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  by  allowing  the  use  of  milk  and 
cheese  in  Lent,  by  forbidding  the  priests  to 
marry,  and  by  giving  the  bisnops  a  second 
chrism  when  the  chnsm  given  to  the  priest 
is  enough;  and  worse,  by  introducing  the 
Alioque  (q.v.)  into  the  creed!  Thus  they 
nad  made  two  principles  of  divinity  in  the 
one  Godhead.  He  then  called  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  and  in  867  pronounced  the 
excommunication  of  the  Roman  Bishop. 
But  this  was  the  summit  of  his  power, 
from  which  he  had  soon  to  descend.  The 
Emperor  Michfol  deposed  him,  another 
''ecumenical'*  council  was  called  (869) 
which  was  attended  by  the  legates  of  the 
pope,  and  which  excommunicated  Photius 
as  a  liar,  adulterer,  parricide,  and  heretic. 
But  when  Ignatius  died  (878)  tiie  same  Pho- 
tius was  again  raised  to  tlie  patriarchate, 
the  council  of  879  acknowledged  him,  the 
legates  of  the  pope  assenting:  but  by  882 
the  pope  had  recovered  himself  enough  to 
excommunicate  him  finally.  He  was  liim- 
self  once  more  deposed  (886)  and  died  in  an 
Armenian  monasteiy.  (See  Hergenrdther, 
PhotiuB,  Patriarch  von  Corutantitwpel^  Ratis- 
bon,  1867-69,  8  vols.)  F.  H  P. 

Phryg'i-a  {parched),  a  central  district  of 
Asia  Minor  whose  limits  varied  so  much  at 
different  times  that  no  exact  boundaries 
can  be  given.  Of  its  cities  Laodicea,  Hier- 
apolis,  Colossae  and  Antioch  of  Pisidia  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  People 
from  there  were  present  at  pentecost  (Acts 
ii.  10)  and  Paul  twice  traversed  the  country 
(xvi.  6,  xviii.  28).  Its  churches  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  325  and  381.  T.  W.  C. 

Phylactery  {8(rfeguard),  a  sort  of  amulet 
among  the  Jews  founded  on  a  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  precept  to  bear  the  Law 
in  their  hearts  and  their  heads  (Ex.  xiii.  9, 
16,  Deut  xi.  18).  One  kind  was  made  of  4 
pieces  of  parchment  on  which  were  in- 
scribed Ex.  xii.  2-10,  xiii.  11>21,  Deut.  vi.  4- 
9,  xi.  18-21.  These  were  enclosed  in  a  piece 
of  rough  skin,  making  a  square,  one  side 
bearing  the  Hebrew  letter  shin,  and  this 
was  tied  to  the  forehead  and  worn  at  morn- 
ing prayer.  They  were  called  "  frontlets." 
Another  kind  consisted  of  two  rolls  of  parch- 
ment, written  in  square  letters  with  an  ink 
made  for  the  purpose.  They  were  rolled 
to  a  point,  enclosed  in  a  case  of  black  calfskin 
and  then  put  on  a  square  bit  of  the  same 
leather,  whence  hung  a  thong  of  the  same, 
about  a  finger's  breadth  and  two  feet  long. 
These  roUs  were  placed  near  the  elbow  of 
the  left  arm,  and  after  the  thcmg  had  made 
a  little  Imot  in  the  form  of  the  Tetter  yodh 


it  was  wound  about  the  arm  in  a  spii-al 
line  which  ended  at  the  top  of  the  middle 
finger.  Our  Saviour  reproaches  the  ostenta> 
tion  of  the  Pharisees  in  making  their  phy- 
lacteries broad  as  a  sign  of  their  superior 
wisdom  and  pietv  (Matt,  xxiii.  5).  David 
hid  the  word  in  his  heart  (Ps.  cxix.  11)  to 
keep  him  from  sinning  against  God. 

T.  W,  C. 

Piarists,in  Poland  called  Piares,  Fathers 
of  the  Pious  Schools,  an  order  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  founded  in  1607  by  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  Joseph  Calasanze,  and 
confirmed  by  Gregory  Xv.  in  1621.  Besides 
the  three  common  monastic  vows  the  piaristo 
make  a  fourth:  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
teaching  of  children  and  to  do  it  without 
receiving  any  remuneration.  They  are 
quite  numerous  in  Poland,  where  they 
have  done  much  good.  (See  Seyppert,  Or-- 
densregeln  der  Piaristen,  Halle,  1783,  2  vols.) 

Pi-be'-Mth  {house  qf  Boat),  an  important 
city  on  the  Pelusiao  branoh  of  the  Nile, 
named  from  the  goddess  called  by  the 
Greeks  Bubastis.  Ezekiel  (xxx.  17)  pre- 
dicted ito  ruin,  and  b.c.  352  it  was  token 
and  desti*oyed  by  the  Persians.  Ito  site, 
marked  by  extensive  mounds  and  broken 
pottery,  bears  the  name  Tel  Basta. 

T.  W.  C. 

Pierce,  Xiovick,  D.D.  (Randolph  Hason)^ 
LL.D.  (Transylvania),  Methodist;  b.  in 
HaUfax  Co.,  N.  C,  March  24,  1785;  d.  at 
Sparta,  Ga.,  Nov.  9,  1879.  He  entered  the 
S.  C.  Conference  1804,  and  was  a  member  x^f 
every  General  Conference  from  1824,  and 
'*  fraternal  messenger  "  to  the  Northern  Con- 
ference in  1848  an(ri876.  He  preached  for  75 
years,  besides  practicing  meaicine  for  some 
time.  Bishop  George  Foster  Pierce  (1811- 
1884)  was  his  son.  F.  M.  B. 

Pioards,  a  corruption  of  '*  Beghards,*'  is 
the  name  applied  by  many  Roman  Catholic 
writers  to  the  Brethi-en  of  tlie  Fi*ee  Spirit,, 
the  Hussites,  the  Moravian  Brethren,  eto. 

■ 

Pious  of  aOrandnla,  b.  at  Mirandula,  Mod- 
ena,  Italy,  Feb.  24,  1463;  d.  in  Florence, 
Nov.  17, 1494,  attracted  attention  in  1487  bv 
his  900  thesis  de  omni  re  scibilh  about  which 
he  challenged  all  the  scholars  of  Europe  to 
come  to  Kome  and  dispute  with  iiim. 
Nobody  came  and  he  lived  afterwards 
quietly  in  Florence  engaged  in  reconciling 
Plato  and  Aristotle  ana  constructing  every- 
thing known  into  one  science.  His  works 
were  edited  at  Basel,  1601.  (See  his  Xi^e, 
witii  translation  of  several  of  his  works, 
London,  1890.) 

Pierponti  John.  Unitorian:  b.  at  Liteh- 
field,  Conn.,  April  6,  1786;  d.  at  Medford, 
Mass.,  Aug.  27,  1866.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
1804,  tougnt  for  twelve  years,  tried  law  and 
business,  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
and  became  pastor  in  Hollis  St.,  Boston, 
1819;  Troy,  1845;  Medford,  184^-56;  army 
chaplain,  1861;  clerk  in  the  Treasary 
department,  1862-^.  He  was  an  earnest 
agitotor  against  intemperance  and  slavery. 
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and  suffered  for  his  principles.  His  Airs  qf 
Palestiney  1816,  gave  him  early  reputation, 
and  was  i^eprinted  with  other  poems  in 
1840.  Several  of  his  hymns  have  been 
extensively  used.  F.  M.  B. 

Pierson,  Arthur  Tappan.  D.D.  (Knox 
Collese,  Galesburg,  Ills.,  1874),  Presbyte- 
rian; d.  in  New  York,  March  6,  1837,  gradu- 
ated at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  T., 
1857,  and  at  Union  Theological  Semiuai-y, 
Kew  York,  1800;  was  pastor  at  Bingham- 
ton  1860,  Waterford  1863,  Detroit  1848, 
Indianapolis  1882,  Philadelphia  1883-88;  since 
an  evangelist;  is  editor  of  Miss-  Beview  qf 
the  World  and  published  Keif»  to  the  Word, 
New  York,  1887;  The  crisis  qf  missions,  1888; 
The  one  Gospel  (a  diatessaron)  1880,  etc. 

pietism,  a  movement  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  which  arose  as  a  reaction  against  a 
prevailing  reliance  upon  creeds  ana  doctri- 
nal correctness.  It  was  begun  at  Frankfort 
by  Spener  in  1670,  who  invited  friendly  reun- 
ions at  his  own  house  for  mutual  edifica- 
tion. Others  followed  his  example  in 
these  collegia  piettUis,  and  hence  arose  the 
nickname  of  ''Pietists.''  Some  of  these 
carried  their  opposition  to  doctrinalisra 
and  the  established  services  of  the  church 
so  far  as  to  awaken  bitter  opposition,  and 
there  was  a  long  controversy.  Francke 
and  others  of  Spener* s  friends,  being  ex- 
cluded from  Leipzig,  established  uiem- 
selves  at  Halle,  which  became  the  home  of 
pietism.  These  revivers  of  piety  never 
attempted  to  form  a  separate  sect  But 
their  ideas  were  too  much  akin  to  the  heart 
of  the  Reformation  not  to  win  wide  accept- 
ance. They  spread  their  influence  through 
all  classes  ana  when  overborne  by  Ration- 
alism in  the  North  found  a  new  home  in 
Southern  Germany.  (See  the  histories  of 
Pietism  by  Schmid  1868,  Heppe  1870,  and 
Ritschl  1880.)  T.  W.  C. 

Plghius,  Albert,  D.D.  (Cologne,  1517],  b. 
at  Campen  in  the  Netherlands,  1480,  a.  at 
Utrecht,  Dec.  26, 1542;  studied  theologv  and 
was  by  his  teacher,  Adrian  VL,  called  to 
Rome  and  by  Paul  III.  made  provost  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  in  Utrecht  (1542).  His  De 
libero  honUuis  arhitrio,  Cologne,  1542,  called 
forth  Calvin's  Drfensm  sanoR  et  orihodoxce 
Doctrines. 

Pfha-hi'ioth  {mouth  of  cartems),  the  last 
place  where  the  Israelites  encamped  before 
crossing  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  2,  9,  Num. 
xxxiii.  7,  8).  Robinson  and  Lepsius  iden- 
tify it  with  Adyrudf  12  miles  from  Sues, 
now  a  watering-place  for  caravans. 

T.  W.  C. 

Pilate,  Pontius,  under  whom  our  Lord 
taught,  suffered  and  died  (Luke  iii.  1, 
xxiii.),  was  appointed  procurator  of  Judea, 
A.i>.  29,  and  held  the  office  10  years.  He 
became  odious  to  all  classes  of  the  Jews  by 
his  cruelty  and  perfidy,  and  often  drove 
them  to  Uie  very  verge  of  insurrection. 
His  official  residence  was  at  Cssarea,  but 
during  the  great  festivals  he  stayed  at 
Jemsalen  to  preserve  order.  Though  his 
ehief  duty  concerned  the  revenues,  yet  be 


was  at  the  head  of  the  whole  administra- 
tion, military  and  judicial.  Thus  when 
Christ  was  condemned  by  the  high  priest 
the  case  came  before  the  governor,  without 
whose  authority  he  could  not  be  executeiL 
Pilate  saw  his  innocence,  and  sought  to 
save  him,  using  every  means  available  for 
the  pur^se,  but  when  he  perceived  that 
the  acquittal  of  Jesus  would  lead  to  com- 
plaints at  Rome,  he  yielded  and  gave  him 
up  to  his  foes.  His  washing  his  hands  and 
the  inscription  on  the  cross  only  con- 
demned himself.  In  a.d.  36  the  governor 
of  Syria  sent  him  to  Rome  to  defend  him- 
self against  some  accusations.  He  did  not 
succeed,  and  was  banished  to  Yienne  in 
Gaul,  where,  according  to  tradition,  he 
committed  suicide.  A  wild  legend  links 
his  name  witli  the  mountain  now  called 
Pilatus,  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Lucerne. 
The  so-called  Acta  PiUUi  (English  transla- 
tion in  the  Ajite-Nicene  Fathers,  ed.  Chris* 
tian  Literature  Company,  New  York,  vol. 
viii.)  now  extant,  are  a  fabrication.  (See 
Lepsius,  Die  Pilatus  Acten,  Kiel,  1871,  2d 
ed.,  1886.)  T.  W.  C. 

Pilgrim  Fathers  is  the  name  generally 
given  to  those  Puritans  who  first  emigrated 
to  America  and  founded  the  colony  of  New 
England.  Persecuted  in  England,  they 
fled  to  Holland,  and  small  communities  ben 

gan  to  form  about  1586.  Their  situation, 
owever,  was  forlorn  in  the  extreme.  The 
language  and  manners  around  them  were 
strange,  and  they  had  to  find  subsistence 
under  such  disadvantages  that  '*  poverty 
came  upon  them  like  an  armed  man  from 
whom  they  could  not  fly.*'  By  removinfc 
to  Leyden,  and  congregating  together,  thev 
did  better,  but  thev  hungered  after  English 
language.  English  law,  English  nationiuity, 
ana  the  idea  of  crossing  the  ocean  arose 
upon  them.  All  the  lands  of  North  Amer- 
ica belonging  to  the  English  crown,  had 
been  grantod  to  two  great  companies :  the 
London  and  the  Western.  About  1617  ne- 
gotiations were  opened  with  the  London 
Companv  for  power  to  form  a  distinct  plan- 
tation of  their  own  distant  from  any  other, 
and,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties  thrown  in 
their  way  by  the  bishops,  thev  obtained  a 
patent  In  August,  1620.  the  nrst  portion 
of  them  left  Leyden  for  Southampton. 
Sept.  6,  the  Mayjlower  set  sail  from  South- 
ampton for  America.  Nov.  9  she  reached 
Cape  Cod,  and  Dec.  17  the  Pilgrim  Fathers^ 
Williaift  Brewster,  John  Bradford,  Edwara 
Winslow,  Miles  Standish,  etc.,  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock. 

Pilgrimages,  as  a  religious  discipline,  are 
bv  no  means  confined  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  as. 
frequent  occuiTence  among  tne  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans,  and  connected  with  as  ludi- 
crous and  pernicious  superstitious.  In  the 
Christian  Church,  pilgrimages  are  first 
heard  of  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent- 
ury, and  after  the  visit  of  Constantine  and 
Helena  to  Golgatha  and  Bethlehem,  they 
seem  at  once  to  have  become  frequent. 
But  those  pilgrimages  formed  no  part  of  % 
religious  discipline.  Thev  were  simplr 
considered  as  means  of  devotion  and  edift* 
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oation.  By  degrees,  however,  ae  the  ohurch 
took  hold  of  the  matter,  they  entirely 
changed  character.  Then  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land  or  to  the  shrine  of  some 
saint  became  a  piece  of  good  work  bv 
which  penance  could  be  paid  and  indul- 
gences bought.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
church  made  a  re^i^ular  business  out  of  pil- 
grimages, employing  many  devices  to  draw 
the  knights  and  their  laaies  to  Loretto,  or 
some  other  place,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  people  who  adopted  pilgrimages 
as  a  profession,  and  spent  their  whole  life 
in  roving  about  from  one  shrine  to  another, 
and  enjoying  all  those  immunities  and  privi- 
leges which  the  church  and  public  opinion 
accorded  to  the  pilgrim.  The  12th  centurv 
saw  this  abomination  at  its  point  of  cul- 
mination. But  while  the  Protestant 
churches  have  entirely  discarded  the  idea 
of  a  pilgrimage  as  a  part  of  the  religious 
discipline,  and  returned  to  the  original 
view  of  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  or  any 
other  place  of  sacred  memory  as  a  means, 
not  of  grace,  but  simply  of  religious  and 
biblical  instruction,  the  Church  of  Rome 
still  clings  to  its  peculiar  formulas — (see 
Trident,  Sessio  25;  in  Schaff,  Creeds,  ii.  199, 
soq, ),  and  still  dapples,  though  mostly  in  a 
clandestine  way,  in  its  even  more  peculiar 
business.  C.  P. 

PtUrington,  James,  b.  at  Rivington,  Lanca- 
shire, England,  1520;  d.  at  Bishop's  Auck- 
land, Jan.  23,  1576;  was  educatea  at  Cam- 
bridge, lived  at  Zdrich  and  Basel  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Durham,  1561,  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  minor  prophets,  etc.,  which  have 
been  reprinted  by  the  Parker  Society,  Cam- 
bridge, 1842. 

Pillar  Saints  or  Stylites  were  the  follow- 
ers or  imitators  of  Simeon  Stylites  (q.v.). 
The  peculiar  form  of  asceticism,  invented 
by  him  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century, 
consisted  in  standing  day  and  night,  vear 
after  year,  on  the  top  of  a  i>illar,  preaching 
during  the  day  ana  praying  auring  the 
night,  wearing  no  clothing  except  what  was 
necessary  for  decency's  sake,  eating  once  a 
week,  etc.  Jt  became  quite  common  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  until  it  was  forbidden 
in  the  12th  century.  It  never  penetrated 
into  the  West. 

Pirktf  Aboth,  («  Sayings  of  the  Fathers '') 
U  the  name  of  the  oldest,  uncanonical  col- 
lection of  pithy  Jewish  sayings,  made  bv 
such  eminent  rabbis  as  Hillel,  Gamaliel, 
etc.,  and  chronologically  arranged  into  six 
chapters.  There  are  numerous  editions  of 
it,  the  last  by  H.  L.  Strack,  Karlsruhe, 
1882,  and  it  has  been  several  times  trans- 
lated into  German.  There  is  also  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Charles  Taylor,  Sayings 
of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  Cambridge,  1877. 

Pirkheimer,  WiUbald,  b.  at  Eicbstadt, 
Bavaria,  Dec.  5,  1470;  d.  at  Nuremberg, 
Dec.  22,  1530;  sprung  from  a  rich  and  dis- 
tinguished family  of  the  free,  imperial  city 
of  if  uremberg,  studied  law  and  numaniora 
at  Pavia  and  Padua,  1488-95,  was  a  magis- 
trate   of  his   native  city,  1496-1523,  com- 


manded the  Nuremberg  contingent  in  the 
war  of  1499  in  Switzerland,  and  was  often 
employed  both  by  Maximilian  I.  and  Charles 
y .  in  diplomatical  negotiations.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation  he  played  a  con- 
spicuous part,  his  house  and  himself  being 
one  of  the  centres  of  humanism  in  Germany, 
but,  in  spite  of  his  vigorous  defence  of 
Reuchlin  against  the  Dominicans,  his  con- 
tributions to  the  EpistolcB  obscurorum  viro- 
rum,  his  intimate  connection  with  Melanch- 
thon,  his  hatred  of  Tetzel,  his  formal 
excommunication  by  the  pope,  etc.,  he 
remained  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  his  death.  The  collected  edition 
of  his  works  by  Melchior  Goldast,  Frank- 
fort, 1610,  contains  a  life  of  him  by  Conrad 
Rittiarshausen.  See  also  Drews,  W.  P.*s 
Stellung  zur  B^ormation,  Leipzig,  1887. 

C.  P/ 

Pizmin,  Bt^  d.  Nov.  3,  753,  as  abbot  of 
Hombach,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  founded  sev- 
eral monasteries  in  Southwestern  Germany 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  a  great  celeb- 
rity in  his  own  days,  but  even  his  first 
biograp]iei*s,  from  the  middle  of  the  9th 
centurv.  complain  that  they  know  nothing 
about  him.  Hone:  ^eUensammIun{/,  Carls- 
ruhe,  1848. 

Pisa,  the  seat  of  three  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils. 1.  In  1133,  condemned  Peter  of  Leon. 
2.  The  gieat  Council  of  Pisa,  called  in  con- 
sequence of  the  papal  schism  to  i-ef  orm  the 
church  ^'  in  head  and  membera."  Gregoiy 
XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  were  both  recog- 
nized as  popes  by  different  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  former  being  established  at 
Rome,  the  latter  at  Avignon.  The  majority 
of  the  cardinals,  unoer  the  influence  of 
ideas  which  had  been  advocated  for  some 
time  by  members  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
determined  to  abandon  their  respective 
leaders,  and  come  together  in  a  general 
council,  which,  as  a  representative  of  the 
whole  church,  might  put  an  end  to  the 
schism  by  deposing  both  popes  and  electing 
another.  Accordingly  at  a  meeting  at 
Livomo  in  1408  they  called  a  council  to 
meet  at  Pisa,  March  2&,  1409,  which  assem- 
bled promptly  at  the  time  set.  It  was  very 
fully  attended,  4  patriarchs,  182  bishops  or 
their  representatives,  287  abbots  or  their 
representatives,  and  many  other  dignitaries 
being  present.  On  the  26th  of  June  the 
cardinals  united  in  the  choice  of  Peter 
Philargi  as  pope,  who  took  the  name  of 
Alexander  V.  But  thev  had  neglected  to 
gain  the  promise  of  the  various  powers 
to  accept  the  pope  who  might  be  chosen, 
and  accordingly,  when  some  refused  to  ac- 
cept Alexander,  there  were  three  popes 
instead  of  two,  and  the  schism  was  made 
worse.  The  reform  in  the  **  head  "  of  the 
church  being  thus  effected,  the  council 
should  have  proceeded  to  a  reform  in  the 
'*  members."  But  though  all  the  cardinals 
had  solemnly  promised  to  undertake  thia 
should  they  be  made  pope,  Alexander  put 
it  off,  and  nothing  was  aone.  In  fact  the 
papacy  was  past  reform  by  its  own  internal 
force.  The  importance  of  this  council  in 
the  history  of  papacy  is  that  it  represented 
a  theory  of  the  supremacy  of  the  church  to 
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the  pope,  and  of  the  representative  charao^ 
ter  of  a  general  council,  which  was  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  logical  tendencies  of  the 
system,  and  which,  though  triumphant  for 
a  time  at  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basel,  was 
unable  to  mtiintain  itself,  and  was  sup- 
planted bj  the  logical  monarchical  ten- 
dency, which  Anally  seized  control  in  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870.  3.  Held  in  the 
year  1611,  at  the  call  of  cardinals  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Julius  II.  because  he 
would  not  call  a  general  council.  It  was 
transferred  to  Milan  where,  in  1512,  it  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  condemn  the  pope. 

F.  H.  F. 

Piscator,  Johannes,  b.  at  Strassburg, 
March  27, 1546;  d.  at  Herbom,  Nassau,  JulV 
26, 1625;  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  his  native  city  1.572,  and  at  Heidelberg 
1574,  but  was  driven  from  both  places  by 
the  LiUtberans.  In  1584  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  Herbom  and  remainea  there, 
though  now  he  was  bitterly  denounced  by 
the  Keformed.  He  translated  the  whole 
Bible  into  German,  Herbom,  1602-24,  3 
vols.,  and  wrote  a  number  of  dogmatical 
and  polemical  treatises. 

Pise,  Oharles  Oourtaatiiia,  Roman  Catho- 
lic; b.  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1802;  d.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  May  26, 1866.  He  studied 
in  Rome,  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1825,  did 
missionary  work  for  several  years,  settled 
in  1849  as  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  and  published  Father  Rowland^ 
a  tale,  Baltimoi-e,  1829;  Hittaty  of  the 
Church  from  Ua  ^tablishment  to  the  Brfor^ 
mation,  1830,  5  vols.,  etc. 

Pia'gata.  the  summit  from  which  Moses 
viewed  tne  Promised  Land  (Deut.  xxxiv, 
1-4).  It  was  a  part  of  the  Abarim  range  in 
Moab,  associated  with  Xebo,  and  within 
tne  limits  of  Reuben.  There  were  level 
spaces  upon  it,  as  "  the  field  of  Zophim  *' 
(Num.  xxiii.  14).  It  commanded  a  view  of 
the  Israeli tish  camp  and  of  the  heights  of 
the  entire  Holy  Land.  Prof.  Paine  has  iden- 
tified its  site,  before  unknown,  with  a  well- 
marked  promontory,  5  m.  s.w.  of  Heb&n, 
which  rises  above  tne  nearer  hills  and  has 
several  flat  summits,  the  eastern  one  known 
as  Jebel  Nebd  and  the  western  as  Jebel 
Siggha.  The  latter,  2360  ft.  above  the  seas, 
is  Pisgah.  T.  W.  C. 

Pindd'i-a,  a  district  of  Asia  Minoi^  n. 
of  Pamphylia,  Ijring  on  the  Taurus  range. 
Swift  torrents  poured  through  the  deflles  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  inhabitants  were  a 
rough  and  lawless  race.  The  apostle  in  his 
jonmevs  through  Pisidia  which  he  visited 
twice  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  24)  may  have  been 
in  peril  by** waters"  as  well  as  by** rob- 
bers "  (2  Cor.  xi.  26).  In  2  Tim.  iii.  11  he 
refers  to  the  trials  which  befel  him  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.  Churches  continued 
to  exist  here  for  7  or  8  centuries. 

T.  W.  C. 

Pi'-son,  {streaming),  one  of  the  4  ** heads" 
into  which  the  stream  that  watered  Para- 
dise (Gen.  ii.  11)  was  divided.  It  has  been 
placed  as  variously  as  has  the  garden  of 
£den.  If  Eden  was  in  Armenia,  the  Pison 
was  doubtless  the  modem  Phasis;  if  it  were 


near  the  Euphrates,  then  Joab,  a  tributary 
of  the  Tigris,  was  the  Pison.  Among  the 
streams  that  have  been  suggested  in  this 
connection  are  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the 
Nile  and  the  Hyphasis.  T.  W.  C. 

Pistols,  The  83rnod  of,  was  convened 
Sept  18,  1786,  at  Pistoia,  in  the  Northeast- 
ern Tuscau^r,  in  order  to  consider  a  number 
of  propositions  laid  before  it  by  grand- 
duke  Leopold,  concerning  image-worship 
and  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  use  of  th& 
Italian  language  in  divine  service,  the  reform 
of  the  monasteries,  etc.  Grand-duke  Leo- 
pold was  a  brother  to  Joseph  II.  of  Austria 
and  imbued  with  tlie  same  spirit,  and  the 
synod,  presided  over  by  Scipio  Ricci,  bishop 
of  Pistoia,  and  numbering  234  members, 
mostly  priests  of  the  diocese,  adopted  his 
propositions  unanimously.  But  he  had  not 
power  to  carr3r  them  out  against  the  oppo- 
sition and  agitation  of  his  otlier  bishops. 
The  pope  condemned  them  and  Ricci  re- 
signed. (See  Potter,  Vie  et  M^noirs  de 
8cipion  df  Biccif  Brussels,  1823,  3  vols,  and 
art.  Ricci,  Scipion  de.) 

Piitorlns,  Johannes,  b.  at  Nidda  in  Hesse, 
Feb.  4,  1546;  d.  at  Freiburg,  in  September, 
1606.  He  studied  medicine,  was  body-phy- 
sician to  the  Margrave  of  Baden-Durlach, 
and  wrote  some  very  curious  medical  trea- 
tises. He  studied  also  history  and  published 
Scriptores  Ret.  Oenn.,  8  vols.,  and  Polonica 
Hist  Corp,,  3  vols.  And  finally  he  studied 
theology,  leaving  Lutheranism  for  Cal- 
vinism, and  then  again  Calvinism  for 
Romanism.  In  the  last  character  he  held 
disputations  with  the  Protestants  at  Heer- 
brand  and  Emmendingen,  became  provost 
of  the  cathedral  of  Breslau,  and  published 
Anatomia  Lutheri;  Wegweiser  fUr  alle  ver- 
fuhrten  Chrieten,  etc. 

Pi'-thom,  (house  of  Turn,  who  was  the  sun- 

§od  of  On),  a  '*  treasure-citv  "  or  provision- 
epot,  built  by  the  Israelites  in  Goshen, 
(Ex.  i.  11).  It  has  been  regarded  as  the 
Pathumos  of  Herodotus  on  the  canal  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  But 
recent  investigations  in  a  mound  in  Wadv 
et-Tameilat,  between  Ismailia  and  T(^  el- 
Kebir,  have  revealed  the  site  of  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  store-city,  containing  a  small 
temple  dedicated  by  Rameses  II.  to  Turn, 
and  a  large  brick  building,  660  ft.  square, 
with  walls  8  ft.  thick  and  many  rooms  with- 
out doors,  apparently  used  aa  a  granary. 

T.  W.  C. 

Pitnu  Jean  BapUste,  Cardinal,  b.  at  Champ- 
foi^gueil,  near  Autun,  Eastern  France, 
Aug.  31,  1812;  d.  in  Rome,  Feb.  11,  1889. 
After  entering  the  Benedictine  order  he 
lived  at  Solesmes,  about  160  m.  s.w.  of 
Paris,  devoting  himself  to  historical  re- 
searches, but  was  in  18.58  sent  to  Russia  by 
the  pope  to  study  the  Slavic  liturgy  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Propaganda  after 
his  return.  In  1863  he  was  created  a  car- 
dinal and  in  1860  he  became  librarian  of 
the  Vatican  Library.  He  published  Spicile- 
gium  SotenmenHe,  Paris,  1862-85,  9  vols. ;  Vie 
H,  R,  P.  Lihermann  Paris,  ia55, 2d  ed.,  1873; 
Jxtri9  eccL  Orascorum  Historia^  Rome,  1864; 
Triodion  Katanacticon,  1879,  ete. 
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PitiB,  popes  of  that  name.  1.  Pope  from 
:ai39  or  141  to  154  or  156.  2.  (Enea  Silvio 
^[MneskB  Sylvius]  Piccolomini)  b.  at  Cor- 
^signano,  Dear  Siena,  Oct.  18, 1405,  pope  from 
Aug.  19,  1453  to  Aug.  14, 1464.  He  became 
known  first  at  the  Council  of  Basel,  where 
in  the  service  of  seveitkl  different  masters 
he  obtained  a  leading  influence.  When 
Amadeus  of  Savoy  was  elected  pope,  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  council,  and 
withdrew  to  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna. 
Here  he  became  noted  as  a  literary  man. 
Sent  to  Rome  on  a  mission  in  1445,  he  re- 
turned with  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
papacy,  had  an  influential  part  in  making 
peace  between  Eugenius  and  the  empire, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  Trieste  by  Nicho- 
las V.  In  December,  1456,  he  became  car- 
dinal. Upon  his  election  to  the  papacy,  he 
adapted  himself  with  his  natural  veraatility 
to  tne  new  position.  He  called  an  assem- 
bly of  princes  at  Mantua  to  form  a  joint 
expedition  against  the  Turk.  When  after 
many  efforts,  his  plan  of  a  general  cru- 
sade had  failed,  he  himself  took  the  cross 
(1464)  and  went  to  Ancona.  Here  his  army 
melted  awav,  Venice  delayed  furnishing  a 
fleet,  and  the  pope  died  two  days  after 
the  fleet  finally  arrived.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  his  autobiography  in 
Latin,  Commentaries  cf  hU  own  Times, 
published  first  in  Rome,  1584,  with  some 
omissions.  8.  (Francesco  Todeschini)  b. 
at  Siena,  May  9,  1439,  pope  from  Sept  22 
to  Oct.  18,  1503.  4.  (Giovanni  Angelo 
Medici)  b.  at  Milan,  Mar.  31,  H99,  pope 
from  Dec.  28,  1559  to  Dec.  9, 1565.  He  re- 
opened the  Council  of  Trent^  and  con- 
ducted its  affaira  with  great  skill  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion.  Its  definitions  and 
decrees  were  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Jan.  26, 
1564.  Personalljr  inclined  to  mildness,  liiis 
position  made  him  at  times  severe  in  his 
public  policy.  5.  (Michele  Ghis)ieri)b.  in 
Bosco,  duchy  of  Milan,  Jan.  17,  1504,  pope 
Jan.  7, 1566  to  May  1,  1572.  A  Dominican 
and  supreme  inquisitor  before  his  election  to 
the  papacy,  his  general  policy  was  deter- 
mined oy  these  facts.  He  endeavored  to 
give  the  Inquisition  new  efficacy,  and  to  en- 
force the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  He  sought,  though  in  vain,  to 
reintroduce  the  reading  of  the  bull  In  Coena 
Domini  (q.v.),  into  all  Catholic  countries. 
He  succeeded  in  forming  a  general  league 
against  the  Turks,  resulting  in  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7,  1571.  6.  (Giovanni 
Angelo  Braschi)  b.  at  Cesena,  52  m.  s.e.  of 
Bologna,  Dec.  27, 1717,  pope  from  Feb.  15, 
1775,  to  Aug.  28,  1799.  He  was  looked  to 
by  both  parties  in  the  contest  over  the 
Jesuits  for  help,  and  of  course,  could  but 
partially  gratify  either.  The  banished 
fathers  found  an  asylum  with  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia,  and  Catherine  II.  of  Russia.  In 
Austria  tlie  reforms  under  the  liberal  em- 

geror,  Joseph  II.,  so  troubled  the  pope  that 
e  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  going  to 
Vienna  in  person,  but  was  able  to  effect  lit- 
tle. Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, Pius  attempted  to  save  the  church 
property,  but  in  vain.  He  subsequently 
threw  his  influence  against  France,  so  that 
Napoleon  invaded  Italy,  defeated  the  papal 


troops  (1796)  and  ocoupied  Loreto  and  An- 
cona. Later  (1796)  Berthier  entered  Rome 
and  proclaimed  it  a  republic  The  pope 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  while  still 
in  confinement.  7.  (Gregorio  Luigi  Bar- 
naba  Chiaramonti)  b.  at  Cesena,  Aug.  14, 
1742,  pope  from  March  14, 1800,  to  Aug.  20, 
1823.  His  attention  was  directed  at  the 
very  first  to  the  oimdition  of  things  in 
France,  where  many  churches  were  closed 
and  many  dioceses  without  bishops.  He 
finally  ari'anged  a  concordat  with  Napoleon 
(1801).  In  1804  Napoleon  opened  negotia- 
tions to  secure  his  coronation  by  the  pope, 
which  was  performed  at  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris.  Good  will  seemed  to  prevail,  but  in 
Oct.,  1805,  the  French  occupied  Ancona 
again,  and  in  1808  Rome.  The  original  do- 
nation of  Charlemagne  was  decured  re- 
voked by  Napoleon  May  17,  1809,  and  the 
gapal  states  reunited  to  tne  empire.  Pius 
aving  retaliated  with  an  excommunication, 
he  was  seized  July  6,  1809,  and  in  1812 
brought  to  Fontainebleau.  Napoleon's  de- 
feat at  Leipzig  in  1814  delivered  him  from 
duress  and  restored  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the 
improvement  of  the  local  government.  8. 
(Francesco  Xaviero  Castiglioni)  b.  at  Cingoli 
near  Ancona,  Nov.  20,  1761,  pope  from 
March  31, 1829  to  Nov.  80, 1830.  9.  (Giovanni 
Maria  Mastia-Feretti),  pope  June  16,  1846, 
to  Feb.  7,  1878;  b.  at  Sinigaglia,  16  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Ancona,  May  13, 1792.  Of  a  noble 
family,  his  first  plans  looked  to  a  military 
career,  but  hindered  by  epilepsv  from  this, 
he  studied  theology,  was  iiealea  of  his  dis- 
ease by  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  as  he  believed, 
was  oraaiued,  and  after  occupying  many 
subordinate  posts  was  elevated  to  the  car- 
dinalate  in  1840.  He  had  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  a  blameless  priest,  a  good  friend, 
and  an  Italian  patriot.  Upon  his  elevation 
to  the  papacy,  he  proclaimed  an  amnesty, 
appointed  commissions  to  consider  the  rem- 
edies for  existing  abuses,  and  thus  became 
the  favorite  of  all  lovers  of  freedom.  In 
ecclesiastical  matters,  however,  he  was  an 
adherent  of  the  old  order  of  things.  He 
complained  from  the  beginning,  as  at  the 
end,  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  of  Bible 
societies,  of  indifferentism  and  liberalism, 
and  exalted  by  example  and  precept  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin.  Thus  lavoring  two 
entirely  contradictory  tendencies,  that  of 
libqjrahsm  in«the  state  and  conservatism  in 
the  church,  he  came  to  the  fateful  year  of 
1848.  The  general  movements  in  Italv  and 
Europe  at  lai'ge  tended  toward  revofotion 
and  popular  government  Pius  at  first  fell 
in  with  them,  granting  a  constitution  to  the 
States  of  the  Church  March  14,  1848.  But 
when  the  Italian  people,  under  the  lead  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  rose  against  Austrian 
rule,  Pius  refused  to  ^o  with  them.  He 
must,  as  the  universal  bishop,  live  in  peace 
with  all  nations.  He  forlmde  his  troops 
to  cross  the  frontier  of  his  states.  With 
this  refusal,  the  popularity  of  the  pope 
was  lost  Ministry  after  ministry  tried  to 
maintain  the  papal  government  upon  differ- 
ent principles,  but  finally  the  pope  fled 
from  the  city  (Nov.  24,  1848)  and  protested 
from  his  retreat  in  Gaeta  against  the  meaa- 
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xireB  adopted  in  Rome.  Bnt  the  oitr  went 
forward  till  (Feb.  0,  1840}  it  proclaimed  a 
republic,  which  was  very  shortlived  for  on 
the  3d  of  July,  1849,  the  French  beset  the 
aity  and  restored  Uie  papal  rule,  and  Pius 
returned  April  12,  1850  under  the  saluta- 
tions of  the  people,  "Evviva  Pio?  No! 
No  I" 

Now  followed  upon  the  liberal  period, 
the  period  of  reaction,  1850-1870.  But 
little  need  be  said  of  the  secular  govern- 
ment  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  The 
pope's  power  was  sustained  only  by  Aus- 
trian and  French  bayonets:  the  manage- 
metlt  of  thines  surrendered  to  the  astute 
but  tyrannical  Antonelli.  The  papal  states 
were  notoriously  the  worst  governed  terri- 
tory of  Europe.  The  activity  of  the  pope 
was  all  the  more  extended  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical sphere.  He  began  that  aggressive 
course  of  action  which  has  ever  smoe  been 
characteristic  of  the  papal  see.  The  Cath- 
olic hierarchy  in  England  was  reorganized 
in  1&5D,  that  of  the  Netherlands  m  1853. 
Cardinals  were  created,  saints  canonised, 
seminaries  erected,  the  Jesuits  favored 
And  put  in  charge  of  education,  and  a  Cath- 
olic press  estabfished.  On  the  8th  of  Dec, 
1854,  without  previous  action  of  any  organ 
of  the  church,  the  pope  of  his  own  author- 
ity proclaimed  the  dogma  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  thus 
assuming,  on  the  strength  of  Jesuit  sup- 
port, the  infallible  teaching  office  in  we 
church.  From  this  time  tne  advance  of 
the  pretentions  of  the  papacy  and  the  disso- 
lution of  the  papal  government  went  hand 
in  hand.  From  1851  to  1855  the  pope  is 
forming  concordates  with  various  nations 
as  to  the  relations  of  church  and  state, 
thereby  seeking  to  secure  the  monopoly  of 
religion  for  the  Roman  Church.  But  checks 
in  this  direction  ai-e  not  lacking.  Bavaria 
refuses  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement; 
Wurtemburg  also.  In  1858  France  forms 
an  alliance  with  Italy  against  Austria.  In 
1800  all  the  States  of  the  Church  except  the 
Patrimonium  Petri  are  incorporated  m  the 
new  Italian  kingdom.  In  1862  a  festival  is 
held  in  Rome,  ostensibly  to  canonise  26 
obscure  Japanese  martyrs  who  fell  at  Nag- 
asaki in  1597:  but  the  occasion  is  employed 
to  declare  tiie  necessity  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Dope.  In  1864  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  victor  Emmanuel  made  a con- 
Tention  by  which  the  emperor  was  to  evac- 
uate the  tStates  of  the  Cnurch  within  two 
years.  The  8th  of  Dec,  1864,  was  the  occa- 
lon  of  a  new  encyclical  letter,  with  an 
appended  Syllabus  of  Errors,  in  which  the 
pope  declared  war  upon  all  modem  prog- 
ress. In  1866  the  French  troops  withdrew 
from  Rome;  but  in  1867,  in  a  large  assembly 
of  bishops  at  Rome,  the  pope  expressed  his 
desire  for  the  calling  of  a  general  council, 
and  reaffirmed  the  necessity  of  the  tem- 
poral power.  The  answer  of  Italy  were 
steps  to  incorporate  the  remaining  States 
of  the  Church,  in  which  they  were,  however, 
for  a  time  hindei'ed  by  Napoleon.  The 
French  re-enter  Rome  in  1867. 

The  closing  period  of  this  pope's  life  now 
begins  with  the  calling  and  assembling  of 
the  Vattoan  OoimciL    It  was  summoned  to 


meet  at  Rome,  Dec  8,  1860.  The  schis- 
matic bishops  of  the  Orient,  and  even  the 
Protestants  of  the  West,  were  invited  to  be 
present  and  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
pope,  but  thejr  all  declined.  As  the  time  ap- 
proached, curiosity  became  general  to  know 
what  the  council  was  intended  to  accom- 
plish; but  only  general  utterances,  which 
made  its  sphere  the  remedying  of  all  exist- 
ing evils,  were  j^ermitted  to  issue  from  the 
papal  curia.  Finally,  however,  it  became 
i-easonably  evident  from  intimations  let  fall 
by  Jesuit  authorities,  that  the  council  was 
to  consider  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 
The  secular  powers  concluded  with  great 
unanimity  not  to  interfere  in  the  course  of 
its  pi*oceedings.  Long  preparations  were 
made  at  Rome  for  the  conduct  of  the  coun- 
cil and  the  arrangement  of  its  business,  and 
at  leni^h  all  was  ready.  On  the  2d  of  Dec. 
a  preliminary  assembly  was  held  for  the 
appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  council, 
and  for  the  administration  to  them  of  the 
oath  of  office.  At  last,  upon  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  council  assembled.  There 
were  719  members  present.  The  highest 
number  present  at  any  one  time  was  764,  of 
which  113  were  from  America.  Fifty  cardi- 
nals, 10  pati-iai'chSj  130  archbishops,  522 
bishops,  graced  the  council  with  their  pres- 
ence. The  place  chosen  for  the  meeting, 
the  right  transept  of  St.  Peter's,  was  acous- 
tically very  unfavorable  for  the  purposes  of 
deliberation,  but  the  influences  hoped  for 
from  its  propinquity  to  the  tomb  of  Peter 
disinclined  the  pope  to  any  chanj^e,  though 
requested.  Three  sorts  of  meetings  were 
held,  '* special  congregations,''  or  commit- 
tee meetings,  '*  general  congragations  "  for 
discussion,  where  all  the  members  assem- 
bled, but  none  else  were  admitted,  and  "  pub- 
lic sessions,"  where  a  few  privileged  persons 
were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  aula,  and  the 
public  were  permitted  to  view  the  assembly 
from  other jportions  of  the  church.  At  the 
last  class  of  meetings,  of  which  there  were 
four,  the  canons  and  decrees  were  read,  and 
were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  '^  the 
sacred  council  approving." 

The  first  period  of  the  council,  to  and  in- 
cluding the  second  public  session  on  Jan. 
6, 1870,  waa  occupied  with  nothing  essential 
to  the  work  of  the  council,  but  sei-ved  the 
important  purpose  of  defining  the  strength 
of  the  two  parties  present,  that  favoring 
and  that  opposed  to  the  declaration  of  pa- 
pal infallibility.  A  petition  was  now  pre- 
pared by  the  adherents  of  infallibility,  in 
which  the  pope  was  requested  to  present  to 
the  council  the  subject  of  infallibility  for 
their  consideration,  and  obtiuned  410  signa- 
tures. A  counter-petition  declared  the  pro- 
mulgation of  infallibility  inopportune  or 
else  superfluous,  and  obtained  137  signa- 
tures. Public  debate  had  meantime  broken 
out  in  the  press.  All  was  excitement 
The  minority  thought  of  leaving  the  coun- 
cil; but  they  remained.  Upon  the  21  st  of 
Jan.,  a  '*  Scheme  of  the  dogmatic  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Christ"  had  been 
laid  before  the  fathers  for  their  considera- 
tion. It  contained  a  discussion  of  the 
primacy  of  the  papacy.  Now,  suddenly, 
upon  the  6th  of  March,  an  addition  to  this 
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scheme  was  proposed,  containing  a  defini- 
tion of  infallibility.  In  connection  with 
the  debates  upon  the  prooemium  to  the 
''scheme,"  the  draft  of  which  had  con- 
tained a  charge  against  Protestantism  as 
the  mother  of  all  heresies,  a  scene  of  great 
confusion  had  ensued  as  Bishop  Stross- 
mayer  declared  the  charge  as  untrue  as  it 
was  uncharitable.  The  charge  was  subse- 
quently removed,  and  when  tne  prooemium 
was  adopted,  it  was  done  without  a  voice 
of  absolute  dissent.  The  majority  could 
now  go  on  to  the  definition  of  infallibility 
with  greater  confidence.  On  the  10th  of 
May  came  a  new  ''Scheme,"  and  on  the 
14th  the  general  debate  began.  The  minor- 
ity exercised  less  influence  than  they  other- 
wise might,  because  they  did  not  generally 
oppose  the  dogma  itself,  but  only  the  op- 
portuneness of  its  pix)mulgation.  The 
pope  employed  all  his  personal  influence  in 
its  favor.  The  conclusion  of  the  debate 
was  inevitable,  still  it  was  prolonged  till, 
in  the  intense  beat,  the  council  was  weariea 
beyond  further  endurance,  when  finally, 
upon  the  13th  of  Julv,  the  vote  was  taken 
upon  the  whole  "scheme,"  including  the 
declaration  of  infallibility.  Of  692  prelates 
present  in  Rome,  601  appeared  at  the  ses- 
sion. Four  hundred  and  fifty-one  voted 
Placet,  88  Non  placet,  62  Placet  juxta  mo- 
dum,  that  is  for  substance.  The  result  was 
thus  reached,  but  without  unanimity.  The 
bishops  voting  in  the  negative  made  various 
efforts  to  prevent  the  final  declaration  of 
the  doctrine.  A  special  deputation  was 
sent  to  the  pope,  and  the  archbishop  of 
Mayence  fell  upon  his  knees  before  Aus. 
But  in  vain;  for  the  form  of  declaration 
was  even  intensified  by  the  addition  of  the 
words,  "and  not  from  the  consent  of  the 
church"  (see  SchaflTs  Creeds  of  Christenr 
dom,  vol.  ii.,  p.  271).  Fifty-six  of  the  88  pre- 
lates now  sought  leave  of  absence,  ana  so 
at  the  fourth  and  final  public  session,  where 
585  prelates  were  present,  583  voted  Placet. 
Thus  the  dogma  was  proclaimed;  but  let  it 
be  ever  remembered  to  their  credit  that 
Riccio  of  Cajazzo  and  Fitzgerald  of  Little 
Rock  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
and  voted  Non  placet  A  thunder-storm 
broke  over  the  city,  which  those  who  had 
expected  that  a  sunbeam  would  fall  at  the 
critical  moment  from  heaven  upon  the  head 
of  the  pope,  were  prompt  to  interpret  as  a 
sign  marking  him  out  as  a  second  Hoses 
giving  laws  as  if  from  Sinai. 

The  council  was  not  adjourned  till  Oct. 
20,  1870,  but  its  proceedmgs  were  of  no 
farther  interest  The  day  of  the  fourth 
session,  July  19,  was  the  day  of  the  declar- 
ation of  war  by  France  against  Prussia.  In 
August,  in  consequence,  the  French  troops 
were  withdravm  from  Rome,  and  on  tne 
20th  of  Sept,  the  Italian  troops  took  the 
city.  A  pfebiscit  of  133,000  votes  to  1500 
pronounced  for  the  incorporation  of  Rome 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  immediately 
followed.  Under  the  curse  of  the  pope, 
Victor  Emmanuel  took  up  his  residence  in 
Rome  as  his  capital  in  December,  and  the 
pope  professed  himself  a  prisoner  in  the 
Vatican.  Hereupon  followed  the  Kultur- 
kampf  (q.v.)  wiw  Germany.    The  remain- 


ing events  in  the  career  of  Pius  may  be 
briefiy  described.  On  the  16th  of  June, 
1871,  he  celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of 
his  pontificate;  May  13,  1872,  his  80th  birth- 
day; 1876,  the  30th  anniversary  of  his  pon- 
tificate. These  were  all  made  occasions  of 
lai*ge  gifts.  He  died  at  the  age  of  86,  hav- 
ing been  pope  32  years,  longer  than  any  of 
his  predecessors. 

For  lives  of  Pius  IX.  see  J.  F.  Maguire's, 
London,  1878,  Wappmannsperger^s,  Regens- 
burg,  1878,  and  Ranke's  Mmiaehe  PapsU^ 
Leipzig,  vol.  ii.  For  the  history  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  see  the  sources  in  ]>a$ 
Condi  ujtd  die  CiviUa^  Leipzig,  1869;  Jiftius 
(Huber),  The  Pope  and  the  Council,  Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1869;  Hergenrother,  Anti" 
Janus,  Eng.  trans.,  Dublin,  1870.  Quiri- 
nus,  Romische  Bri^e  vom  Condi,  1870; 
Friedberg,  Sammlung  der  Aktenstiicke  zum 
ersten  Vaticanischen  Condi,  mil  einem  Ab- 
riss  der  GescMchte  desselben,  Tubingen, 
1871-72;  Friedrich,  Documenta  ad  lUustran" 
dum  CondHum  Vaticanum  a.  1870,  Nord- 
lingen,  1871;  the  same,  Tagelmch  wahrend 
des  Vaticanischen  Condls  g^iihrt,  Nord- 
lingen,  1871;  the  same,  Geschichte  des  Vati- 
canischen CondlSy  Bonn,  1877,  3d.  vol.  1886. 
Further,  Pressens^,  Le  Concile  du  Vatican, 
son  Uistoire  et  ses  Consequences,  1872;  Man- 
ning, The  True  History  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, London,  1877;  Gladstone,  The  Vatican 
Decrees  and  Vaticanism,  1874:  also  Father 
Hyacinthe,  Catholic  Reform,  with  preface  by 
Dean  Stanley,  1874.  F.  H.  F. 

Pius  Society,  The,  thus  called  in  honor  of 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  was  formed  at  Mayence  in 
1848  as  a  counterpart  to  the  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Society,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
laboring  for  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany. 
It  has  branch  societies  all  over  Germany,, 
often  with  distinct  names — Boniface  Soci- 
ety, Vincent  Society,  etc.,  and  distinct  pur- 
poses: mission,  education,  etc.,  but  the 
organization  is,  nevertheless,  strongly  cen- 
ti*alized,  and  its  power  is  unmistakably  felt 
at  every  turn  in  the  political  life. 

Placet  (Latin,  granted),  means  the  recogni- 
tion which  a  papal  bull  or  edict,  not  strictly 
doctrinal,  must  obtain  from  the  authorities 
of  the  state  before  it  can  be  enfoi*ced  or 
even  published.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
state  as  a  simple  means  of  self-defence 
against  the  outrageous  encroachments  of* 
the  church.  It  dates  back  to  the  close  of 
the  14th  century,  has  been  most  vigoix>usly 
vindicated  by  Philip  II.,  and  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Protestant  powers,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  very  much  objected  to  by  the 
pope. 

Placeus.  Joiua,  b.  in  Bretagne,  1606;  d.  at 
Saumur,  Aug.  17, 1655:  was  in  1632  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Saumur.  His 
French  name  was  Laplace.  Though  the 
views  which  were  propagated  by  him  and 
Amyrautand  other  Saumur  professors,  were 
formally  rejected  in  1676  by  the  Formula 
Consensus,  a  collected  edition  of  his  worka 
appeared  at  Franeker,  1699,  and  again  at 
Aubencit,  1702. 

Plagues..— The  term  is  employed  in  Scrip- 
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tore  to  ezpreis  mny  terrific  ttid  detcdatiiig 
disease,  each  as  leprosy  (Lev.  xiiL  3),  or 
any  severe  eaUmity  or  scourge  (Luke  viL 
21.). 

PloQueB  of  EgimL  These  were  the  jiid|(* 
mentB  viaited  upon  Pharaoh  before  he 
would  let  the  people  go.    Ex.  yiL-xi. 

1.  The  Nile  turned  into  blood,  so  that  the 
fishes  died  and  no  man  could  drink  it  (Ex. 
▼ii.  14-25).    This  the  magicians  imitatea. 

2.  The  swarming  of  the,  frogs,  which  also 
the  magicians  imitated.  *  * 

3.  The  duat  turned  into  lice,  which  the 
magicians  acknowledged  to  be  ''  the  finger 
of  God  "  (Ex.  viii.  19). 

4.  The  swarms  of  flies,  which  made  Pha- 
raoh relent;  but  he  hardened  his  heart 
again. 

5.  The  grievous  murrain  on  the  domestic 
animals. 

6.  Boils  upon  man  and  beast,  even  the 
magicians. 

7.  A  thunder  storm,  destroying  crops, 
trees  and  buildings  in  Egypt  but  not  in  Go- 
shen. 

8.  Locusts  devouring  all  that  the  hail 
storm  had  left. 

9.  Thick  darluiess  foif  three  days  upon  all 
Egypt 

10.  The  first-born  of  man  and  beast  smit- 
ten dead  at  midnight.  These  plagues  were 
spread  over  a  long  time  and  doubtless  fol- 
lowed the  order  of  the  seasons.  They  were 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  physical  conditions 
of  the  country  and  bore  a  relation  to  the 
idolatry  of  the  people,  thus  fulfilling  Jeho- 
vah's word  (Ex.  xii.  12),  '*  Against  all  the 
gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute  judgments." 

T.  W.  C. 

Flatlna  (familv  name  8acchi)y  Bartholo- 
mew; b.  at  Piadena  (Latin  form  Platina, 
hence  his  name),  a  little  village  between 
Mantua  and  Cremona,  Italy^  in  1421 ;  died  as 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  Library  in  1481. 
His  great  work  is  his  Lives  of  the  Popes  to 
Sixtus  IV,,  Venice,  1479,  Eng.  trans,  reprint 
of  that  of  1765,  London,  1888,  2  vols.,  a  work 
of  great  compass  and  industry,  but  not  crit- 
ical. F,  H.  F. 

Platonism.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  will 
always  be  interesting  to  tne  Christian  stu- 
dent because  of  the  recognition  given  to  it 
by  the  early  Fathers  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
gospel,  it  being,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
saia,  *'  to  the  Greeks  what  the  law  was  to 
the  Jews,  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to 
Christ."  Similar  was  the  thought  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  Athenagoras.  Xor  was  it  a 
mere  fancy,  for  there  is  a  marked  resem- 
blance in  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Plato's 
writings  to  the  Christian  system,  as  has 
been  shown  by  various  writers. 

1.  Platonism  is  a  spiritual  philosophy,  for 
as  He^el  says,  ^*  it  seeks  the  elevation  of  the 
consciousness  into  the  realm  of  spirit."  It 
insists  that  the  soul  is  not  only  superior  to 
the  body  but  prior  to  it  in  time,  that  it  is 
capable  of  communing  with  tbiiif^s  unseen 
and  eternal  and  partakes  of  their  nature, 
that  being  self-moved  it  can  never  cease  to 
live  and  move.  Life  in  the  highest  sense 
belongs  to  the  soul  which  the  body  only 
clogs  and  entombs.    Hence  Platonism  as 


well  as  Christianity  says,  *'  Look  not  at  th* 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen,"  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

2.  It  is  a  theistic  philosophy.  God,  Plato 
says,  is  the  bwpnning,  miadle  and  end 
of  all  things.  He  impersonates  tlie  True, 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Good,  and  is  maker 
and  ruler  of  all.  Plato  sneaks  of  **ti)e 
gods,"  but  seems  to  hold  tnem  as  inferior 
deities,  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  God. 
who  is  the  author  of  all  good,  and  of  good 
only,  not  of  evil.  This  being  so,  atheism  is 
a  disease  and  corruption  of  Uie  soul. 

3.  It  maintains  the  existence  of  final 
causes.  Such  causes  t<^ether  with  mtional 
and  spiritual  agencies  are  the  only  causes 
worthy  of  the  name.  Mind,  being  the  ori- 
gin of  all  things,  must  dispose  of  them  for 
uie  best,  and  when  we  know  how  it  is  best 
for  anything;  to  be  disposed,  then  only  do  we 
know  now  it  is  and  the  cause  of  its  being 
so.  The  whole  structure  of  Plato's  system 
implies  the  ti*uth  that  God  made  ana  gov- 
erns the  world  with  a  view  to  tiie  highest 
possible  good. 

4.  Its  ethical  tone  is  elevated.  Besides 
the  four  cardinal  virtues  temperance,  cour- 
age, justice  and  wisdom,  Plato  recognised 
meekness  and  holiness,  saying  that  it  is 
better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong. 
The  highest  excellence  of  which  man  is 
capable  is  likeness  to  God,  the  supreme  and 
absolute  Good. 

5.  It  is  a  religious  system.  All  duties  are 
based  on  religion.  They  are  sanctioned  and 
enforced  by  divine  authority. 

6.  A  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments is  distinctly  held.  The  good  are  with 
the  gods  in  bliss,  but  the  incurably  wicked 
are  sent  to  Tartarus  where  they  are  pun- 
ished forever. 

There  are  many  imperfections  In  Platon- 
ism, its  low  idea  of  sin,  its  notion  of  matter 
as  the  origin  of  evil,  its  ignorance  of  atone- 
ment and  grace,  its  frequent  tone  of  uncer- 
tainty, etc.,  but  its  excellences  are  many 
and  great. 

LiTEBATURK.— G.  C.  B.  Ackermaun,  The 
Christian  Element  In  Plato,  English  transla- 
tion, Edinburgh,  1801;  Tavler  Lewis,  Plato 
against  the  Atheista,  New  York,  1845; 
Cocker,  Christianity  and  Oreek  Philosophy, 
New  York,  1870.  T.  W.  C. 

Flatonists,  The  Oambiidge,  the  name 
given  to  a  number  of  scholars  in  Cambridge 
University  who  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century  revived  the  study  of  Plato. 
Its  leading  men  were  BenJ.  Whicbcote, 
Ralph  Cudworth,  John  Smith  and  Henry 
More.  They  '*unsphered  the  spirit  of 
Plato,"  and  translated  his  doctrines  into  the 
forms  of  modem  thought.  Yet  they  were 
genuine  disciples  of  Christ  and  sat  at  the 
Master's  feet  Their  position  exposed  them 
to  suspicion  both  from  Pi^elatists  and  Puri- 
tans, as  being  opposed  alike  to  High 
Churchism  and  High  Calvinism.  They 
were  called  **  The  New  Sectofjthe  Latitude- 
men,"  and  their  teaching  was  stigmatized 
as  the  '*  New  Philosophy."  Poaeibly  they 
erred  in  their  attempt  to  establish  Chris- 
tian doctrines  from  tne  light  of  nature  and 
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the  teachings  of  philosophy,  but  their 
works  remaia  a  mine  of  learning  and  acute- 
ness  for  the  generations  that  followed. 
The  best  account  of  the  men  and  their  sys* 
tem  is  given  in  Dr.  John  Tulloch's  national 
Theology  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Edin* 
buiTTh  and  New  York,  1872,  2  vols, 

T.  W.  C. 

Ple'-ia-des,  a  cluster  of  7  stars  in  the  neck 
of  Taurus  or  the  Bull,  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac.  The  sun  now  enters  this  con- 
stellation in  April  or  Hay,  anciently  much 
earlier,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Pleiades 
marked  the  return  of  spring  (Job  ix.  9, 
xxzviii.  31,  Amos  v.  8).  T.  W.  C. 

Plessls-Moniay.    See  Mobnat. 

Pletho,  Oaorgius  Oemistus,  a  Greek 
scholar  and  court  official,  who  accompa^ 
nied  the  emperor  Johannes  to  the  Council 
of  Ferrara,  1439,  and  subscribed  to  the  act 
of  union  or  formula  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  On 
that  account  he  found  it  inexpedient  to  re- 
turn to  Greece.  He  remained  in  Italy,  set- 
tled at  Florence,  became  intimate  with 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  and  was  the  principal 
cause  of  that  turn  in  the  spiritual  current 
of  the  age  by  which  Plato  superseded 
Aristotle,  Platonism  Averroism.  The  ex- 
act dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not 
known,  and  of  his  very  numerous  writings 
— mostly  extracts  from  elder  Greek  writers 
—only  a  few  have  been  printed. 

Plitt.  GkistaT  Leopold,  D.D.  (Dorpat, 
1872),  D.  at  Genin,  near  Lubeck,  March  27, 
1836;  d.  at  Erlangen,  Sept  10,  1880;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  church-history  in  the 
university  of  Erlangen,  1807,  published  Ana 
Schellinga  Leben  in  Bri^en,  Leipzig,  1809,  8 
vols. ;  Einleitung  in  die  Augustanay  Erlangen, 
1867-68,  2  vols,;  a  life  of  Luther  published 
after  his  death;  and  was  associate  editor  of 
the  second  edition  of  Herzog's  UncyklO' 
padie. 

Plumer,  William  Swan,  D.D.  (Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  1838;  Lafayette,  1838;  College  of 
JTew  Jersey,  Princeton,  1838],  LL.D.  (Univ. 
of  Mississippi,  1857),  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Greersburg  (now  Darlington)  in  Beaver 
Co.,  Pa.,  July  26,  1802;  d.  in  Baltimore, 
Oct  22,  1880.  He  graduated  at  Washington 
College,  Lexington,  Va..  1825,  studied 
divinity  at  Princeton,  ana  was  pastor  at 
Petersburg,  1831^34;  Richmond,  1834-47; 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Western  Sem- 
inary, Allegheny,  Pa.,  1S54-62;  supply  in 
Arch  St,  Philadelphia,  1862-65;  pastor 
at  Pottsville,  1865-^7;  professor  in  Colum- 
bia Seminary,  S.  C.  1867-80.  While  teach- 
ing there  ana  at  Allegheny,  he  was  also  an 
efficient  pastor.  He  declined  several  coU 
lege  presidencies,  and  established  in  1837 
The  Watehtnan  of  the  Soutfu  He  wrote 
many  books,  including  compilations  on  the 
Psalms  (Philadelphia,  1866);  Romans  (New 
York,  1870)  and  Hebrews  (1872)  and  tracts, 
some  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
German,  French,  etc.  F.  M.  B. 

Plumptre,  Very  R«v.  Sdward  Hayes, 
D.D.  (Glasgow,  1875),  Church  of  England; 
b.  in  London,  Ang.  6,  1821,  was  edncated 


at  Oxfotd;  professor  of  King's  College, 
London,  in  pastoral  theology,  I85d-<I8,  in 
exegesis,  1868-^1,  and  was  in  1881  made 
dean  of  Wells.  He  has  published  com* 
mentaries  on  various  pai*ts  of  the  Bible, 
translations  of  Sophocles  (London,  1865); 
Aeschylos,  (1868),  and  Dante  (1887,  2  vols.): 
The  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  1877,  2d 
ed.,  1879;  Bimcal  Studies,  1870,  4th  ed., 
1884;  Spirits  in  Prison,  and  other  Studies  on 
lAf^  and  Death,  1884;  Life  and  Letters  ^ 
Thomas  Ken,  1888,  2  vols. ;  Wells  Cathedral 
and  its  Deans,  1888.  He  was  one  of  the  Old 
Testament  revisers ;  d.  at  Wells,  Feb.  1, 1891. 

Plurality  is  a  term  of  canon  law  denoting 
the  holding  of  two  or  more  benefices  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  forbidden  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  451;  already  at  that  time 
it  had  proved  dangerous.  It  was  found 
necessary,  however  to  repeat  the  prohibi- 
tion century  after  century,  and  witn  stead- 
ily increasing  severity:  see  especially  the 
3a  and  4th  councils  ot  the  Lateran,  1179 
and  1215.  The  Council  of  Trent,  1545-(». 
absolutely  condemns  plurality,  Sees,  XXIV. 
C.  17,  but  adds— very  characteristically— 
**  provided  the  benefice  held  is  sufficient  to 
the  support  of  tlie  holder; "  the  key  to  Uiat 
door  the  pope  holds.  In  the  Church  of 
England  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  Plu- 
ralities Amendment  Act  of  1885,  which 
provides  that  a  clei^man  may  hold  to- 
gether any  two  benefices,  whose  churches 
are  within  four  miles  of  one  another  and 
the  revenue  of  one  of  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  pounds. 

Plymouth  Brethren,  a  sect  called  on  the 
Continent  Dabbtites,  after  John  Nelson 
Darby  (q.v.),  their  great  leader,  but  by 
themselves  simply  Brethren;  now  wide- 
spread through  £urope  and  America,  al- 
though not  numerous;  started  in  1830  at 
Plymouth.  It  is  now  torn  by  internal  dis- 
sensions into  different  parties,  while  agree- 
ing in  constant  proteste  against  sectarian- 
ism. Their  interpretation  of  the  Scripture 
is  literal  and  narrow.  They  reject  a  regular 
ministry,  making  much  out  of  the  parity  of 
all  believers,  church  government,  and  every 
distinctive  designation;  but  in  theology  are 
in  the  main  Calvinistio.  (See  Tevlon,  His- 
tory and  Doctrines  qfthe  P.  ^.,  London,  1883  ) 

Pneumatomachl :  "Adversaries  of  the 
Spirit  '^  is  a  term  first  introduced  by  Ath»- 
nasius  in  his  letter  to  Serapian,  360,  and 
generally  applicable  to  all  those  who,  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  Arian  controversy, 
transferred  the  whole  line  of  argument 
from  the  discussion  of  the  nature  oi  Christ 
to  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  from  that  standpoint  renewed 
the  attack  on  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Holv  Trinity,  but  more  especially  applied 
to  tne  followers  of  Hacedonius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who  was  the  first  to  make 
the  move.  They  were  finally  condemned  by 
the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  382. 

Pooock.  Bdward,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1&— ), 
Church  ox  England;  b.  at  Oxford,  Kot.  8, 
1004;  d.  there,  Sept.  10, 1601.  He  entered 
Corpus  Christ!  College  1620,  and  became 
fellow  1628.    At  Aleppo  as  chaplain,  1630- 
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36,  and  in  Constaatiiiople  10S7-4O,  be  sained 
vast  oriental  knowledge  and  coUectea  many 
HSS.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
Arabic  at  Oxford  16S6,  and  of  Hebrew  1648, 
with  the  canonry  of  Christ  Church,  but 
could  not  fully  enjoy  these  posts  till  the 
Restoration;  meannme  he  was  rector  of 
Childsey,  Berkshire,  from  1643.  He  was 
among  the  greatest  oriental  and  biblical 
scholars;  his  commentaries  on  Mios^  and 
Malachi,  1677,  Hosea,  1685,  and  Joel,  1691, 
have  value  still.  His  Theological  fVorka 
were  collected  London,  1740,  2  vols.  foL 
with  a  life  by  L.  Twells.  F.  M.  B. 

Podiebrad,  Oaorge.  king  of  Bohemia, 
1457-71,  and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  the  age,  labored  all  his  life  through  for 
the  reconstruction  and  consolidation  of  his 
native  country  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  The  first  condition  of  success  was 
to  prevent  the  pope  from  disavowing  the 
compacts  with  the  Hussites  made  by  the 
Council  of  Basel.  With  consummate  aiplo- 
macy  he  understood  how  to  stave  off  the 
breach  from  year  to  year;  but  finally  it 
came  with  a  crash,  and,  though  in  the  war 
with  Hungary  which  ensuea  he  was  the 
victor,  the  strength  of  Bohemia  was  broken 
in  the  contest.  The  study  of  bis  reign, 
however,  is  of  the  gi-eatest  interest  to  Sie 
church-historian  because  it  proves  with 
irrefragable  evidence  the  utter  incompati- 
bility between  the  traditions  upon  which 
the  papacy  rested,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom 
which  was  abroad  in  every  country  north 
of  the  Alps.  (See  Palacky,  Geachichte  von 
BoAiiMn,  Prague,  1857,  voL  iz.,  and  Yoigt: 
Pius  11.,  Berlin.  1863,  vol.  iU.) 

Poetry,  Hebrew.    See  Hebrews,  p.  350. 

Pohlmaa,  William  John,  Dutch  Re- 
formed; b.  at  Albany,  X.  Y.,  1812,  drowned 
at  Breaker's  Point,  between  Hong  Kong  and 
Amoy,  China,  Jan.  5,  1840.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Rutp^ers  College,  1834,  and  at  the 
Xew  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary,  1837, 
and  went  the  following  year  as  missionary 
to  Borneo.  Thence  he  was  transferred  to 
<;hina  in  1844,  and  there  he  established  the 
Amoy  mission. 

Poimenios.    See  Pastoral  Theologt. 

Poiret,  (pwa-ra),  Pienw,  b.  at  Meta,  April 
15,  1646;  d.  at  Rheinsburg,  near  Leyoen, 
Holland,  May  21,  1710;  studied  theology  at 
Basel,  was  appointed  preacher  at  Heidel- 
hevft  166S,  ana  at  Annweiler,  Rheinish  Ba- 
varia, 1672,  but  was  driven  away  by  the  war 
1676.  and  lived  in  various  places  until  he 
settled  down  at  Rheinsburg  in  1688.  The 
study  of  Tauler,  Thomas  k  Kempis,  Bohme, 
and  more  especially  his  intimate  friendship 
with  Antoinette  Bourignon  made  him  a 
mystic,  the  onl)r  one  amon]^  the  French  Re- 
formed theologians,  and  in  a  number  of 
wTitinj^s  he  developed  a  theology  based  on 
ecstatic  sentiment  and  inner  visions,  and 
completely  indifferent  to  churches  or  creeds. 
His  chief  work,  VEconomie  Divine,  Amster- 
dam, 1687,  was  translated  into  English, 
London,  1713,  6  vols.  He  also  edited  the 
works  of  Ant.  Bourignon  and  Mad.  Guyon. 
(See  those  arts.)  C.  P. 


Poissy,  Ckmfereiioe  oL    See  Fbancb,  Re- 

FOBMXD  ChUBCH  OF,  p.  200. 

Poland,  Ohurches  o£  See  Pbbsbtteriak 
Chubohbs,  Poland. 

Pole,  Reginald,  b.  at  Lordington,  Sussex, 
England,  in  March,  1500;  d.  at  Lambeth, 
Kov.  15,  1558v  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
studied  in  Italy  1520-23,  received  various 
church  preferments  after  his  return  and 
was  used  much  by  Henry  YIII.  in  his 
divorce  suit,  but  declined  the  archbishopric 
of  York  in  1581,  left  England  in  the  next 
year,  and  broke  altogether  with  the  king  in 
1535  by  his  De  unitate  ecelesioB.  Paul  III. 
made  him  a  cardinal  in  1537  and  used  him 
as  a  legate  in  the  Netherlands,  Toledo,  etc., 
though  he  was  not  so  very  successful  as  a 
diplomatist  In  1554  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  in  1556  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  In  the  two  years  of  his  reign 
he  bunit  o  bishops,  21  priests,  80  nobles, 
84  artisans,  100  peasants,  and  20  women. 
Nevertheless,  in  Rome  he  was  considered  a 
heretic  and  Paul  lY.  summoned  him  to 
Rome  before  the  Inquisition  shortly  before 
his  death.  (See  his  life  by  F.  6.  Lee,  Lon- 
don, 1887. ) 

Polemios,  the  name  of  that  branch  of 
theology  in  which  Christianitv  defended  it- 
self by  attacking  the  various  forms  of  error 
which  opposed  its  progress.  It  came  into 
active  exercise  at  quite  an  earlv  period. 
Instances  are  seen  in  Iremeus,  Tertullian, 
Athanasius  and  Augustin,  but  they  only 
practised  it  as  an  art,  without  developing  it 
mto  a  science.  Nor  did  it  reach  that  stoge 
in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  only  at  the 
Reformation  that  the  subject  began  to  take 
a  scientific  shape.  Hints  are  found  in 
Bellarmin,  Chemnitz  and  others,  but  the 
Jesuits  first  gave  a  systematic  form  to 
polemios.  Their  example  was  followed  by 
the  Protestants,  first  by  Calovius  {Synop9i9 
coniroverHarum,  Wittenberg,  1685).  Schlei- 
ermacher  (1811)  and  his  disciple,  Sack 
(1888),  incorporated  polemics  with  their  sys- 
tems as  a  part  of  philosophical  theology. 
And  so  the  matter  has  continued  to  this 
day,  although  it  is  not  always  made  a  sepa- 
rate department  in  a  theological  system. 

T.  W.  C. 

Polenta.    See  Oeobo  of  Polentz,  p.  322. 

Poliander,  Johann.  b.  at  Neustadt,  Rhe- 
nish Bavaria,  1487;  a.  at  Eonigsberg,  1541; 
was  secretaiy  to  Dr.  Eck  during  his  dispu- 
tation with  Luther  in  1519,  but  was  con- 
verted bv  the  arguments  of  the  latter,  em- 
braced the  Reformation,  and  was  in  1525 
made  preacher  at  Konigsberg.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  hymn:  ''Now  to  the  Lord 
sing  praises,*'  translated  into  English  by 
Mills.  (SeeRost:  Memoria  Po^ianori,  Leip- 
zig, 1808.) 

Polity,  Ohuroh.  See  Chuboh  Govbbv- 
MSBT,  p.  167. 

PoIIok,  Robert,  Presbyterian,  b.  at  Muir- 
house,  Renfrewshire,  England.  1708;  d.  at 
Southampton,  Sept.  15. 1827.  A  small  farm- 
er's son,  ne  graduateaat  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, studied  theology  under  Dr.  Dick,  and 
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was  licensed  in  the  United  Secession  Church 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  His  Tales  of 
the  CovenanterSy  first  published  in  three  sep- 
arate volumes,  were  collected  Edinburgn, 
1838,  and  have  often  been  reprinted,  fits 
poem,  The  Course  of  Time,  appeared  Marah, 
1827,  and  was  long  immenselv  popular, 
reaching  its  78th  thousand  in  1868,  besides- 
many  American  editions.  His  Memoir  was 
written  by  his  brother,  Edinburgh,  1843. 

X.  Ja.  B. 

Polycarp)  bishop  and  martyr  at  Smyrna, 
d.  155,  or  166.  But  little  is  known  of  his 
life,  and  nothing  of  his  youth  except  the 
statement  of  Irenaeus  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  the  apostles  and  particularly  John.  Ter- 
tuUian  says  that  John  appointed  him  bishop 
of  Smyrna.  He  was  at  one  time  in  Rome, 
and  disputed  with  the  Bishop  Anicetus  as 
to  the  proper  time  of  celebrating;  Easter, 
but  their  disagreement  did  not  interrupt 
church  communion.  We  have  an  account 
of  his  martyrdom  which  professes  to  have 
been  written  by  the  church  at  Smyrna,  soon 
after  the  event.  It  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  genuine.  It  relates  the  readi- 
ness of  Polycarp  to  meet  those  who  sought 
him.  when  persecution  arose,  his  yielding 
to  the  requests  of  his  friends  to  protect 
himself  by  flight,  his  apprehension,  his 
trial,  where  he  openly  confessed  himself  a 
Christian.  He  was  requested  by  the  pro- 
consul to  reproach  Chnst,  when  he  gave  the 
immortal  answer:  '*£igh^  and  six  years 
"^have  I  served  Him,  ana  Ue  never  did  me 
any  injury;  how  then  can  I  blaspheme  my 
King  and  Saviour?  '*  Upon  this  answer  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  burnt,  and  after  a 
noble  prayer  ascended  the  funeral  pile. 
Polycarp  left  a  letter  addressed  to  the  church 
atPhilippi,  which  though  disputed  seems  on 
the  whole  to  be  genuine.  It  refers  to  the 
**  epistles  of  Ignatius  written  by  him  to  us," 
ana  thus  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence for  the  genuineness  of  these  produc- 
tions. It  is  chiefly  composed  of  exhorta- 
tions couched  in  the  language  of  Scripture. 
It  corresponds  closely  to  the  other  epistles 
of  the  time,  and  is  without  doctiinal  signifi- 
cance. For  the  originals  of  these  writings 
see  Crebhardt,  Hamack,  and  Zahn's  edition, 
translation  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  of 
the  Christian  Literature  Publishing  Com- 
pany, N.  Y.,  vol.  i.  F.  H.  F. 

Polyglot  Bibles,  from  the  Greek  iroli^  and 
■y?MrTa:  in  many  tongues,  are  editions  of  the 
Bible  in  which  the  original  text  and  two 
or  more  versions  in  different  languages  are 
printed  side  by  side,  in  parallel  columns. 
The  four  most  important  Polyglot  Bibles 
are:  I.  The  Complutensian,  thus  called  from 
Complutum,  the  ancient  name  of  its  place 
of  printing,  Alcala  de  Henarez,  Spain,  pi*e- 

Sared  at  the  cost  and  under  the  care  of 
ardinal  Ximenes  by  a  number  of  Spanish 
scholars,  1502-17,  published  in  6  vol8.,fol., 
in  1520  with  special  permission  of  the  pope, 
and  containing  the  original  text,  the  Vul- 
gate, and  the  Septuagint,  with  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos;  II.  The  Antwerpj  also  called 
Biblia  Begia,  published  at  Antwerp,  1569- 
72,  in  8  vols.,  fol.,  prepared  at  the  cost  of 
Philip  n.,  and  under  the  care  of  the  Bene- 


dictine scholar,  Arias  Montanus,  and  con- 
taining, besides  all  that  the  ComplvienMan 
contains,  the  Chaldee  Targum  and  the 
Peshito  with  a  Latin  translaktion ;  III.  The 
ParU^  published  in  Paris,  1629-45,  in  10 
magnificent  fol.  vols.,  prepared  at  the  cost 
of  Guy  Michel  le  Jay,  an  advocate,  and  un- 
der the  care  of  Gabriel  Sionita,  and  adding 
to  the  contents  of  the  Antwerp  Polvglot  a 
Syriac  and  an  Arabic  translation  with  Latin 
translations;  lY.  The  London,  published  by 
subscription  in  London,  1654-57,  in  6  vols.» 
fol.,  edited  by  Brian  Walton,  fii-st  dedicated 
to  Cromwell,  afterwards  to  Charles  11.  and 
adding  to  the  Paris  Polyglot  an  Ethiopic 
and  Persian  version  of  the^ew  Testament, 
the  Targums  of  Pseudo-Johannes,  the 
Samaritan  translation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
etc.  See  LeLong:  Discours  historique  sur 
les  principaies  iditions  des  Bibles  polyglottesy 
Paris,  1713. 

Pol3rthelBm,  the  belief  in  more  gods  than 
one.  It  has  prevailed  and  still  prevails 
largelyon  earth,  yet  is  absurd  ana  debas- 
ing. We  see  moi'e  and  more  that  the  uni- 
verse is  a  single  self-consistent  whole.  If 
so,  there  cannot  be  separate  and  discordant 
deities  ruling  over  different  portions  of 
nature,  nor  could  we  give  to  many  gods  the 
affection  or  the  obedience  proper  to  One, 
nor  could  their  nature  as  finite  satisfy  the 
mind  which  craves  an  infinite  object  of 
trust  and  worship. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  polytheism 
is  greatly  debated.  Some  regard  it  as  the 
primitive  religion  of  man,  above  which  he 
gradually  rises  by  the  growth  and  eiftrcise 
of  his  reason  until  he  comes  to  recognize 
the  One  in  the  many  everywhere,  and  so 
cari*y  up  all  his  conceptions  into  a  unity. 
In  this  way  they  hold  that  monotheism  is 
by  degrees  developed  from  either  Fetichism, 
the  belief  in  charms  or  enchanted  objects; 
Animism,  the  belief  in  the  spirit  of  ances- 
tors and  heroes;  or  Sabaism,  the  belief  in 
the  ruling  power  of  the  stars.  Believers  in 
the  Bible,  on  the  contrarv,  hold  monotheism 
as  the  earliest  form  of  belief,  of  which 
polvtheism  is  a  corruption.  Certainly  this 
IS  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  which  gives  his- 
torical illustrations  of  it  in  the  accounts  of 
Abraham,  Jacob  and  Joseph.  The  apostle 
says  (Rom.  i.  21)  that  men  **  knowing  God 

glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
iiankf  ul,  but  became  vain  in  their  reason- 
ings and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened. 
.  .  .  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  inconiip- 
tible  God  for  the  likeness  of  the  image  of 
corruptible  man,  etc.''  Hence  heathenism  is 
not  the  primeval  religion  but  a  falling  away 
from  the  original  revelation  of  the  true  God 
in  his  works.  The  investigations  of  science 
and  the  researches  of  archaeology  more  and 
more  confirm  this  view. 

(See  Max  Milller,  Science  of  Beligion,  Lon- 
don, 1875;  LePage  Renouf,  Ilibbert  Lee,, 
London,  1880.)  T.  W.  C. 

'  Pomegranate  (Lat.  pomtim  granatmn, 
"  grained  apple),"  a  fruit  containing  many 
pink  pips  or  grains.  It  is  a  large  bush  or 
tree  of  the  myrtle  family,  with  a  straiifrht 
stem,  glossy  leaves  which  survive  the  win- 
ter, brilliant  scarlet  or  orange  blossoms  and 
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fruit  of  an  a^p*eeable  flavor.  The  pink  i>ulp 
was  an  iroa^e  of  beauty  (Cant  iv.  S.  vi.  7) 
and  the  Juice  was  made  into  wine  or  snerbet 
(yiii.  2).  Its  fruit  and  flowers  made  the 
tree  welcome  in  gardens  (iy.  13,  vi.  11).  It 
was  early  cultivated  in  Egypt  (Kum.  xx.  5) 
and  abounded  in  Palestine  (Num.  ziii.  23, 
Deut.  viii.  8,  Joel  i.  12,  Hag.  ii.  19)  where 
Rimmon,  the  Hebraw  term  for  it,  was  the 
name  of  several  places.  Its  graceful  shape 
caused  it  to  be  imitated  in  the  ornaments 
of  the  high  priest's  robe  (Ex.  xxviii.  23)  and 
also  in  the  architectui*al  decorations  of  Sol- 
omon's temple  (1  Ki.  viu  18,  etc.). 

T.  W.  C. 

Pomponatltis,  Petms,  b.  at  Mantua,  1402; 
d.  1524;  taught  philosophy  with  great  suc- 
cess at  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  and  is,  if  not 
the  inventor,  at  all  events,  the  most  out- 
spoken expositor  of  the  idea  of  a  double 
truth :  theological  and  philosophical,  which 
may  end  in  direct  contradiction  without 
either  side  being  false.  Thus  in  his  De  Im- 
mortalitate  Animce  he  rejects  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  on  philosoph- 
ical grounds  but  accepts  it  a  divine  revela- 
tion.   The  Inquisition  said  nothing. 

Pond,  Bnocli,  D.D.  (Dartmouth  College, 
1835),  Congregationalist;  b.  at  Wrentham, 
Mass.,  July  29, 1791;  d.  at  Bangor,  Me.,  Jan. 
21,  1882.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  R.  I.,  1813,  studied 
theology  under  Dr.  Nath.  Emmons,  and 
was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Auburn  (Ward),  Mass.,  1815-28,  editor  of 
The  SpiHt  of  the  PilgHtM,  Boston,  1828-32, 
and  professor  from  1832,  from    1856  also 

S resident  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
langor,  which  institution  he  made  very 
prosperous.  Among  his  numerous  writings 
are :  Christian  Baptismy  Boston,  1817,  3d  ed. 
1832;  No  Fellowship  with  Ronuinismj  1843: 
Swederiborgianlsmj  1846,  new  ed.,  1861;  A 
History  of  GoiTs  Church,  Hartford,  1871; 
Conversations  on  the  Bible,  1881,  etc. 

Pontlanus,  pope  230-235;  succeeded  IJr- 
banus  but  was^  according  to  the  Caialogus 
Liberianus  banished  to  Sardinia  by  Maxi- 
minns,  where  he  died  from  want  and  ex- 
posure. 

Pontificale  Romannm,  a  regulation  con- 
cerning eveiTthing  pertaining  to  a  bishop; 
pontifix:  vestments,  ornaments,  ensigns, 
ceremonies,  rites,  etc.,  drawn  up  by  the 
order  of  Clement  VIII.,  conflrmed  by  him 
in  1696,  and  never  changed  since. 

Pontoppldan,  Bzlk,  b.  at  Aarhuus,  Den- 
mark, Aug.  24,  1696;  d.  in  Copenhagen,  Dec. 
20,  1764;  studied  theology  in  the  university 
of  Copenhagen,  became  professor  there  in 
1738,  bishop  of  Bergen,  Norway,  1745,  and 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Copenhagen 
in  1755.  He  was  somewhat  affected  by  the 
reigning  pietism  but  had  a  sound  heart  and 
a  strong  mind.  He  wrote  with  interest  and 
effect  on  political  economy,  and  published 
Danske  Atlas^  Copenhagen,  1763-81,  4  vols. 
His  Natural  History  of  Norway,  1752-54,  was 
translated  into  English.  Among  his  theo- 
logical works  are:  Menoza,  1742-43,  3  vols., 


a  kind  of  philosophical  novel  about  an 
Asiatic  prince  who  travels  through  the 
world  to  And  the  Christians;  reprinted  in 
1876  and  translated  into  Dutch  and  German; 
an  explanation  of  Luther's  catechism, 
which  was  used  for  many  years  as  a  text 
book  in  the  religious  institution  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  both  in  Denmark  and  Norway; 
Annales  SccL  Dan,,  1741-53,  4  vols,  quar., 
etc. 

Pontns  {the  sea),  the  n.e.  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  the  Euxine  Sea. 
Originally  governed  by  kings,  it  main- 
tained a  lon^  struggle  with* the  Romans, 
under  Mithridates,  who  was  defeated  by 
Pompey,  B.C.  66,  after  which  it  became  a 
Roman  province.  One  of  its  principal 
towns  still  flourishes  under  the  name  of 
Trebizond.  Many  Jews  resided  there,  and 
had  their  representatives  in  Jerusalem  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9).  Aquila, 
the  useful  helper  of  Paul,  was  bom  in  Pon- 
tus  (Acts  xviii.  2),  and  "  sojourners  of  the 
Dispersion"  residing  there  were  among 
those  to  whom  Peter  wrote  (1  Pet.  i.  1). 

T.  W.  C. 

Pooloi  Matthew,  nonconformist;  b.  at 
York,  England,  1624;  d.  at  Amsterdam, 
Oct.,  1679.  He  studied  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  was  rector  of  St. 
Mary  le  Queme,  London,  from  1648  till 
ejected  in  1662.  He  attacked  Biddle,  a  Uni- 
tarian, in  The  Bla^hemer  Stain,  1654,  and 
the  Romanists  in  Nullity  qf  the  Romish 
Faith,  London,  1666,  and  Dialogues,  1667. 
His  greatest  work,  Synapsis  Criticorum 
Biblieorum.  6  vols.,  folio,  1669-76,  is  a  treas- 
ury of  biblical  lore,  and  has  often  been  re- 
prmted.  His  Annotations  on  the  Holy  Bible, 
carried  to  Is.  Iviii.,  was  completed  by  some 
of  his  friends,  and  issued  m  2  vols.,  folio, 
1685.  The  reprint  of  1801  has  in  its  fourth 
volume  an  account  of  Poole  and  his  numer- 
ous writings.  F.  M.  B. 

Poor,  Danielj  D.D.  (Dartmouth,  1835), 
Congregationalist;  b.  at  Dan  vers,  Mass., 
June  27,  1789;  d.  at  Mempy,  Ceylon,  Feb.  2, 
1855.  He  gi*aduated  at  Dartmouth,  1811,  and 
at  Andover,  1814;  sailed  Oct  23,  1815,  and 
reached  Colombo,  March  23,  1816;  and  la- 
bored in  India  and  Ceylon  till  his  death, 
except  two  years,  1848-^,  spent  at  home  in 
stimulating  missionary  enterprise.  He 
wrote  much  in  Tamil  and  Englisn. 

F.  M.  B. 

Poor  Men  of  Lyons.    See  Waldenses. 

Pope.  The  general  topics  coming  under 
this  head  have  been  discussed  under  Pa- 
pacy, Primacy,  Cakdinal,  Infallibil- 
ity, etc.,  to  which  articles  the  inquirer  is 
referred.  It  remains  here  only  to  (pve  a 
list  of  the  popes,  which  we  take  without 
essential  change  from  H.  B.  Smith's  Chro- 
nological  Tables  of  Church  History,  New 
York,  1875.  The  special  articles  in  this 
Dictionary,  sometimes  correct,  and  some- 
times add  to  these  dates.  F.  H.  F. 

1.  Linus,  67-78? 

2.  Anacletus  (Cletus?)  91? 
8.  Clement,  100? 

4.  Evaristus,  109,  27th  Oct? 
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5.  Alexander  I.,  109,  martyr,  119f 

6.  Sixtns  I.  (Xystus),  to  127. 

7.  Telesphorns,  127-^. 

8.  Hyginus,  to  142. 

9.  Pius  I.,  142-67? 

10.  Anicetus,  martyr,  161  (168). 

11.  Soter.  170  (177). 

12.  Eleutherius,  185  (198)?  or,  177-190. 

13.  Victor  I.,  185  (193)  to  197  (202). 

14.  Zephyrinus,  202  to  218  (219). 

16.  Callistus  I.,  219  to  14th  Oct,  223. 

16.  Urban  I.,  223  to  25th  May,  230? 

17.  Pontian,  22d  July,  230,  to  28th  Sept., 

235. 

18.  Anterus,  21st  Nov.,  235,  to  3d  Jan.,  236. 

19.  Fabian,   11th  Jan.,  236,  to   20th  Jan., 

250. 

20.  Cornelius,  June  4th?  251,  died  in  exile, 

14th  Sept.,  252. 

21.  Lucius,  25th  Sept.,  252,    martyr,   4th 

March,  253. 

22.  Stephen,  March,  253,  martyr,  2d  Au^., 

257? 

23.  Sixtus  II.  (Xystus),  martyr,  6th  Aug., 

258. 

24.  Denys  (Dionysius),  22d    July,  259,  to 

26th  Dec,  269. 

25.  Felix  I.,  28th  Dec,  269, t  22d  Dec.?,  274. 

26.  Eutychian,  5th  Jan.,  275,t  7th  Dec,  283. 

27.  Caius,  17th  Dec.  288,t  21st  April,  296. 

28.  Marcellinus,  30th  June,  296,T  martyr, 

24th  Oct.,  804. 

29.  Marcellu8,t  308  or  310? 

30.  Eusebtus,  May  to  Sept,  310. 

31.  Miltiades,  2d   July,  311,  to  10th  Jan., 

314. 

32.  Sylvester   I.,    31st  Jan.,  814,  to  Slst 

Dec,  3.35. 

33.  Marcus,  18th  Jan.,  .336,  to  7th  Oct,  336. 

34.  Julius  I.,  6th  Feb.,  337,  to  12th  April, 

352. 

35.  Libenus,  22d  May,  .3.52,  to  24th  Sept, 

.366.    Felix  II.,  Anti-pope,  a55. 

36.  Damasus  I.,  1st  Oct,  366?,  to  11th  Dec, 

384. 

37.  Siricius,  22d*  Dec,  384,  to  25th  Nov., 

398. 

38.  Anastasius  I.,  Dec,  398,  to  14th  Dec, 

401. 
30.  Innocent  I.,  401  or  402,  to  12th  March, 
417. 

40.  ZosimuB,  18th  March,  417,  to  26th  Dec, 

418. 

41.  Boniface  I.,  28th  Dec,  418,  to  4th  Sept, 

422. 

42.  Celestine  I.,  10th  Sept,  422,  to    26th 

July,  432. 

43.  Sixtus  III.,  31st  July,  432,  to  18th  Aug., 

440. 

44.  Leo.  I.,  The  Great,  29th  Sept,  440,  to 

3d  (5th)  Nov.,  461. 

45.  Hilary,  10th  Nov.,  461,  to  2l8t  Feb.,  468. 

46.  SimpUcius,  25th  Feb.,  468,  to  27th  Feb., 

483. 

47.  Felix  II.  (III.),  6th  March,  483,  to  24th 

Feb.  492. 

48.  Gelatins,  ist  March,  492,  to  19th  Nov., 

496. 

49.  Anastasius  IL,  24th  Nov.,  496,  to  17th 

Nov.   498. 

50.  Symm'achus,  22d  Nov.,  498,  to  19th  July, 

514. 
61.  Hormisdas,  27th  July,  614,  to  6th  Aug., 
528. 


52.  John  L,  13th  Aug.,  628,  to  18th  May, 

526. 
68.  Felix  IIL   (IV.),    24th    July,    526,  to 

Sept?,  530. 

64.  Boniface  IL,  16th  Oct,  580,  to  Oct 
(November),     632.      Dioscuinis,    Anti- 
pope,  530. 

65.  John  II.,  Mercurius,  22d  Jan.,  53.3,  to 

27th  May,  535. 

66.  Agapetus  I.,  3d  June,  536,  to  23d  April,, 

536. 

67.  Sylvenus,  8th  June,  6.36,  t  20th  June 

538. 

68.  Vigiiius,  22d  Nov.,  637,  to  10th  Jan., 

69.  Pelagius  I.,  April,  665,  to  1st  Maix^h, 

560 

60.  John   III.,  Catelinus,    18th  July,  5G0, 

to  13th  July  (25th  Oct?),  578. 

61.  Benedict    L,    3d  June,   574,    to    30th 

July,  57a 

62.  Pelagius    IL,  30th  Nov.,  578,    to  8tb 

Feb.,  590. 

63.  Gregory  I.,  The  Great,  3d  Sept,  590,t 

12Ui  March,  604. 

64.  Sabinian   [13th    Sept,    604    (Herzog's 

RE)],t  22d  Feb.,  608. 

65.  Boniface  IIL,  25th  Feb.,  606,  to  12th 

Nov.,  606  (or,   lOtli  Nov.,  607). 

66.  Boniface  IV.,  607  or  608,  to  7tb  May, 

615. 

67.  Deusdedit  (Theodatus),  614  or  615;  d. 

in  617  or  618. 

68.  Boniface  V.,  617  or  619,  t  62.5. 

69.  Honorius,  625  or  626,t  12th  Oct,  688. 

70.  Severinus,  28th  May,  640;  t  Ist  Aug., 

640. 

71.  John  IV.,  24th  Sept,  640,  to  11th  Oct» 

642 

72.  Theodore,  24th  Nov.  (8th  Dec),  642^ 

to  13th  May.  649. 
78.  Martin  L,  6th  July,  640,t  16th  Sept, 

655. 
74.  Eugenius,  8th  Sept,  644,t   1st   June, 

657. 
76.  Vitalian,  30th  July,  667,  to  27th  Jan., 

672. 

76.  Adeodatus  (Theodatus),  22d  April,  672, 

to  June,  676. 

77.  Domnus  (Donus),  2d  Nov.,  676,  to  11th 

April,  678. 

78.  Agatho,  678  or  9,t  10th  Jan.,  682? 

79.  Leo  IL,  17th  Aug.  (19th  Oct),  682,  to 

3d  July,  683. 

80.  Benedict  II.,    26th    June,  684,  to  7th 

May,  685. 

81.  John  v.,  686  or  686,t  686  or  687. 

82.  Conon,  21st  Oct,  686,  to  21st   Sept, 

687.     Paschalis,   Anti-pope,    687   to 
about  692. 

83.  Sergius,  16th  Dec,  687,  to  8th  Sept, 

701. 

84.  John  YL,  28th  Oct,  701,  to  9th  Jan., 

705. 
86.  John  VIL,    1st   March,    705,   to  17th 
Oct,  707. 

86.  SisinnuB,  18th  Jan.,  708,  to  7th  Feb.^ 

708. 

87.  Constantine,  26th  March,  708,  to  9th 

April,  715. 

88.  GreffoiV  IL,  19th  March,  716,  to  10th 

Feb.,  781. 

89.  Gregory  m.,  18tfa  March,  731,  to  27th 

Nov.,74L 
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90.  Zachary,  30th  Nov.,  741»  to  14th  March, 

752. 
01.  Stephen  II.,  26th  March,  752,  to  25th 

April,  757. 

92.  Paul,  29th   May,  757,  to    28th    June, 

767. 

93.  Stephen  III.,  7th  Aug.,  768,  to  Ist  Feb., 

772. 

94.  Adrian  I.,  9th  Feb.,  772,  to  25th  Dec, 

795. 

95.  Leo  III.,  27th  Dec,  799,  to  11th  June, 

816. 

96.  Stephen  lY.,  22d  June,   816,  to    24th 

Jan.,  817. 

97.  Pascal  I.,  25th  Jan.,  817,  to  11th  May, 

824. 

98.  Eugene  II.,  5th  June  (14th  Feb.),  824, 

to  Aug.,  827. 

99.  Valentine,  about  40  days. 

100.  Gregory  lY.,  beginning  of  828,  to  Jan., 

844. 

101.  Sergius,  27th  Jan.  (10th  Feb.),  844,  to 

27th  Jan.,  847. 

102.  Leo  lY.,  Jan.,  847,  to  27th  June,  855. 

103.  Benedict  IIL,  29th  Sept,  855,  to  8th 

Apnl,  858? 

104.  Xicholas  I.,  24th  'April,  858,  to    13th 

Xnv.,  867. 

105.  Adrian  II.,  14th  Dec,  867,  to  872. 

106.  John  YUL,   14th   Dec,  872,  to   15th 

Dec,  882. 

107.  MarinuB,  Dec,  882,  to  May,  884. 

108.  Adrian  IIL,  May  to  Sept.,  884. 

109.  Stephen  Y.,  Sept.,  885,  to  7th  Aug.,  891. 

110.  FormosuB,   19th  Sept.,  891,  to  April, 

896. 

111.  Boniface  YL,  only  15  days. 

112.  Stephen  YL,  Aug.,  896. 

118.  KomanuB,  less  than  4  months,  897. 

114.  Theodore,  20  days,  May,  898. 

115.  John    IX.,    July,  898,  to    SOth   Nov., 

900. 

116.  Benedict  lY.,  900,  to  Oct,  903. 

117.  Leo  Y.,  28th  Oct,  903,  imprisoned  in 

Nov.  by. 

118.  Christopher,  imprisoned,  904,   by. 

119.  Sergius  IIL.t  Aug.,  911. 

120.  Anastasius  IIL,  Aug.,  911,  to  Oct,  913. 

121.  Lando.  913  or  914,t  26th  April. 

122.  John  X.,  April,  914;  strangled,  928. 

123.  Leo  YL,  June,  928,  to  Feb.,  929. 

124.  Stephen  YIL,  Feb.,  929,  to  March,  93L 

125.  John  XL,t  Jan.,  936. 

126.  I^o  YIL  (YL),  Jan.,  936,  to  July,  939. 

127.  Stephen  YIIL,  July,  939,  to  942. 

128.  Martin  Y.,  Nov.,  942,  to  Jan.,  M6. 

129.  AgapetuB  II.,  March,  946,  to  dose  of 

955. 

130.  John  XII.   (Octavian),  Jan.,  956?,  to 

963. 

131.  Leo  VlIL,  6th  Dec,  963.    [t  965].  Ben- 

edict Y.    964. 

132.  John  XIIL,  iBt  Oct,  965,   to   Sept, 

972. 

138.  Benedict  YL,  972,  strangled,  974. 

184.  Domnus  IL,  1 974. 

1.S5.  Benedict  YIL,  975-«3. 

136.  John  XIY.,  Nov.,  983,  to  984. 

187.  John  XYL,  July,  985,  to  996. 

138.  Gregory  Y.,  3d  May,  996,t  4th  Feb., 

999 

139.  Sylvester  II.  (Gerbert),  2d  April,  999,  t 

11th  May,  1008. 

140.  John  XYlL,  five  months,  in  1003. 


141.  John  XYIIL,  Dec,  1008,    abdicated. 

May,  1009. 

142.  Sergius  lY.  (Buca  Porci),  1009-12. 

143.  Benedict  YIU.,    July,     1012,  t    July, 

1024. 

144.  John  XIX.,  1024  (5),  to  May,  1033. 

145.  Benedict  IX.,  1033,  to  17th  July,  1048. 

146.  Gregory  YL,  1044  (5),  to  1046 

147.  Clement  IL,  1046,  [tl047]. 

148.  Damasus  IL,1048,  28  days. 

149.  Leo  IX.,  1048,  died,  19th  April,  1054. 

150.  Yictor  IL,  March,  1055?,  1 28th  July, 

1057. 
15L  Stephen  IX.,  2d  Aug.,  1057,   to  29th 

March,  1058.    Benedict  X.,  Auti-pope, 

30th  March,  1058,  to  18th,  Jan.,  1059. 
152.  Nicholas  IL,  18th  Jan.,   1U59,  t  July, 

1061. 
158.  Alexander  IL,  30th  Sept,  1061,  to  21st 

April,  1073. 

154.  Gregory  YIL  (Hildebi-and)  The  Great, 

22d  April,  1078,  died,  25th  May,  1085. 

155.  Yictot  IIL,  24th  May,    1086,  to  16th 

Sept,  1087. 

156.  Urban  IL,  12th  March,    1088,  to  29th 

July,  1099. 

157.  Pascal  IL,  13th    Aug.,    1099,  to  18th 

(2lBt)  January,  1118.  Guibert,  Anti* 
pope. 

158.  GelasiuB  IL,  25th  Jan.,  1118,  died,  29th 

Jan.,  1119.    Gregory  YIIL,  Anti-pope. 
169.  Callistus  (Calixt)  U.,    9th   Feb.,  1119, 
died,     12th    Dec,    1124.      Burdinus 
(Greijory  YIIL),  Anti-pope. 

160.  Hononus    IL    (Lambert),    2l8t  Dec, 

1124,  to  14th  Feb.,  1130. 

161.  Innocent  II.  [Feb.  14,  1130,  to  Sept  23, 

1143.]  Auti-popes,  Anactetus,  f  1138, 
Yictor. 

162.  Celestine    IL,  26t]i  Sept,  1143,  to  9th 

March,  1144. 

163.  Lucius    IL,  12th  March,  1144,  to  25th 

Feb.,  1145. 

164.  Eugene    IIL,  27th  Feb.,  1145,  to  7th 

July,  1153. 

165.  Anastasius  lY.,  9th  July,   1153,  to  2d 

Dec,  1154. 

166.  Adrian    lY.    (Nicholas  Breakspeare), 

8d  Dec,  1154,  to 30th  Aug.,  1159. 

167.  Alexander  IIL,  7th  Sept,  1159,  to  30th 

Aug.,  1181.  Anti-popes:  Yictor  lY., 
1159-^.  Pascal  IIL,  1104-8.  Calixt 
IIL,  1168-78.  Innocent  IIL,  1178,  im- 
prisoned, 1180. 

168.  Lucius  IIL,   Ist  Sept,   1181,  to  24th 

Nov.,  1185. 

169.  Urban    IIL,  25th    Nov.,    1185,  to  11th 

Oct,  1187. 

170.  Gregory  YIIL,  20th  Oct  to  17th  Dec, 

1187. 

171.  Clement  IIL,  9th  Dec,  1187,  to  27th 

March,  1191. 

172.  Celestine  IIL,  30th  March,  1191,  to  7th 

(8th)  Jan.,  1198. 

173.  Innocent  IIL  (Lothaire),  8th  Jan.,  1198, 

1 16th  July,  1216. 

174.  HonoriuB  IIL,  18th  July,  1216,  to  18th 

March,  1227. 

175.  Gi^gory  IX.,  19th  March,  1227,  to  2l8t 

Aug.,  1241. 

176.  Innocent  lY.,  25th  June,  1243,  to  7th 

Dec.    1254. 

177.  Alexander  lY.,  12th  Dec,  1254  to  25tii. 

May,  1261. 
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17&  Urban  IV.,  29th    Aug.,    1261,   to    2d 
Oct.    1264. 

179.  Clement  lY.  (Guy  Foulques),  5th  Feb., 

1265,  to  29th  Nov.,  1268. 

180.  Gregory  X.,  27th  March,  1272,  t  10th 

Jan.,  1276. 

181.  Innocent  Y.,   2dd   Jan.,  to  22d  June, 

1276. 

182.  Adrian  Y.,  11th  July,  1 16th  Aug.,  1276. 

183.  John    XXI.  (XX.?),  18th  Sept.,  1276, 

to  17th  May,  1277. 

184.  Nicholas    III.,  23d   Nov.,    1277,  died, 

22d  Aug.,  1280. 

185.  Martin  IY.,22d  Feb.,  1281,  to  28th  Mar., 

1285. 

186.  Honorius    lY.,    2d  April,   1285,  to  dd 

April,  1287. 

187.  Nicholas  lY.,   15th  Feb.,   1288,  to  4th 

April  1292. 

188.  Celestine  Y.,  5th  July,  1294,  died,  19th 

May,  1296. 

189.  Boniface  YIII.,  2l8t  Dec,  1294,  to  11th 

Oct.,  1308. 

190.  Benedict  XI.,    22d  Oct,  1308,   to  6th 

July,  i:304. 

191.  Clement  Y.,  5th  June,  1806,  to  20th 

April,  1314. 

192.  John    XXII.  (XXI.?),  7th  Aug.,  1316, 

to  4th  Dec,  1334. 

193.  Benedict  XII.,  20th  Dec,  1334,  to  25th 

Apnl,  1342. 

194.  Clement  YI.,  13th  May,  1342,  to  6th 

Dec,  1352. 

195.  Innocent  YI.,  18th  Dec,  1852,  to  12th 

Sept.,  1362. 

196.  Urban  Y.,  28th    Sept.,  1362,    to   19th 

Sept.,  1870. 

197.  Gregory  XI.,  -SOth   Dec,  1370,    died, 

27th  March,  1378. 

198.  Urban  YI.,  9th  April,  1378, 1 15th  Oct., 

1389.  At  Avignon:  Clement  YIL,  2l8t 
Sept.,  1378.  died,  26th  Sept.,  1394. 

199.  Boniface  IX.,  2d  Nov.,  1389,  t  Ist  Oct., 

1404.  At  Avignon:  Benedict  XIII., 
28th  Sept.,  1394.  [Deposed,  at  Con- 
stance July  26, 1417,  1 1424.] 

200.  Innocent  YIL,    17th    Oct.,    1404,    t6 

Nov.,  1406. 

201.  Gregory  XII.,  3d  Nov.,   1406,  to  1415, 

ft  1417]. 

202.  Alexander  Y.,  26th  June,  1409,   t  3d 

May,  1410.  At  Avignon:  Clement 
YIII.   1424  to  1429. 

203.  John  XXIII.,  17th  May,   1410,  to  14X5, 

[t  14191. 

204.  Martin  Y.,  11th  Nov.,  1417,  t2l8tFeb., 

14.S1. 

205.  Eugene  lY.,  11th  March,  1481,  to  23d 

Feb.,  1447. 

206.  Nicholas  Y.,  6th  March,  1447,  1 24th 

If  arch    1455 

207.  Calixt  III.  (Borgia),  8th  April,  1453, 

to  6th  Aug.,  1458. 

208.  Pius  II.  (Aeneas  Silvius  Piccolomini), 

27th  (19th)  Aug.,  1458,  to  16th  Aug., 
1464. 

209.  Paul  II.,  3l8t    Aug.,  1464,   died,  28th 

July,  1471. 

210.  Sixtus    lY.,  9th    Aug.,  1471,  to    13th 

Aug.,  1484. 

211.  Innocent  YIII.,  29th  Aug.,  1484,  to 

23d  July,  1492. 

212.  Alexander  YL,  Borgia,  11th  Aug., 

1492,  t  18th  Aug.,  1503. 


213.  Pius  III.,  22  days,  1503. 

214.  Julius  II.,  1st  Nov.,  1503,  to  20th  Feb., 

1513. 

215.  Leo  X.,  nth'  March,  1513,  to  Ist  Dec, 

1521. 

216.  Adrian  YL,  9th  Jan.,  1522,  1 24th  Sept, 

152:}. 

217.  Clement  YU.,  19th  Nov.,   1523,  t25th 

Sept.,  1534. 

218.  Paul  IIL,  13th  Oct.,  1534,  to  10th  Nov., 

1549. 

219.  Julius  IIL  (Del  Monte),  8th  Feb.,  1550, 

23d  March,  1555.t 

220.  Marcellus  IL,  9th  April,  1555,  died  30th 

Anril    1555 

221.  Paul  lY.,  23d  May,  1555,  to  18th  Aug., 

1559. 

222.  Pius  lY.  (Medici),  26th  Dec,  1559,  to 

9th  Dec,  1565. 

223.  Pius  Y.    (GhisUeri),  7th  Jan.,  1566,  | 

1st  May,  1572. 

224.  Gregory  XIII.,    Buoncompagno,    13th 

May,  1572,  t  K)th  April,  1585. 

225.  Sextus  Y.,  Felice  Bretti,  24th  April,  1585, 

1 27th  Aug.,  1590. 

226.  Urban  YIL,  151iJx  Sept,  1590,  died  in 

13  days. 

227.  Gregory  XIY.,  5th  Dec,  1590,   t  15th 

Oct,  1591. 

228.  Innocent  IX.,  29th  Oct,  1591,  t  30th 

Dec,  1591. 

229.  Clement    YIIL,    Aldobrandini,     30th 

January,  1592,    to   3d    (5th)    March, 
1605. 

230.  Leo  XL  (Medici),  Ist  April  1605,  1 27th 

April. 

231.  Paul  Y.  (Borghese),  16th    May,   1605, 

1 28th  Jan.,  1621. 

232.  Gregory   XY.    (Ludovizio),    9th  Feb., 

1621,  f  8th  July,  1623. 

233.  Urban  YIII.    (Barberini),    6th    Aug., 

1623,  t  29th  July,  1644. 

234.  Innocent  X.,    15th    Sept,    1644,   t7th 

Jan.,  1655. 

235.  Alexander  YIL,  April  6,  1655,  to  May 

22  1667. 

236.  Clement' IX.   (Rospigliosi),   June   20, 

1667,  to  Dec.  9.  1669. 

237.  Clement  X.  (Altieri),  April   29,    1670, 

to  July  22, 1676.   . 

238.  Innocent  XI.   (Odescalchi),  Sept   21, 

1676,  to  Aug.  12,  1680. 

239.  Alexander  YIII.    (Ottoboni),   Oct   6, 

1680,  to  Feb.  1,  1691. 

240.  Innocent  XII.    (Pignatelli),    July   12, 

1691,  to  Sept  27,  1700. 

241.  Clement  XL  (Albanos),  Nov.  23,  1700, 

to  March  19,  1721. 

242.  Innocent  XIIL  (Conti),  May  8th,  1721, 

to  March  7,  1724. 

243.  Benedict  XIH.  (Orsini),  May  24,  I'm, 

to  Feb.  21,  1731. 

244.  Clement  XIL  (Corsini],  July  12,  1730, 

to  Feb.  6,  1740. . 

245.  Benedict  XIY.  (Lambertini),  Aug.  17, 

1740,  to  May  3,  1758. 

246.  Clement   XIH.    (Razzonico),    July  6, 

1768,  to  Feb.  2,  1769. 

247.  Clement  XIY.  (GanganelU),  May  19, 

1769,  to  Sept  22, 1774. 

248.  Pius  YL    (Braschi),  Feb.  15,  1775,  to 

Aug.  29,  1799. 

249.  Pius  YIL    (Chiramonti),    March    13, 

1600,  to  Aug.  20,  1828. 
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280.  Leo  XII.  (Delia  Genga),  Sept.  28,  1823, 

to  Feb.  10,  1829. 
261.  Pius  YIII.  (Castaglione),  May  24,  1829, 

to  Feb.  2, 1831. 

252.  Gregory   XVI.    (Cappellari),    Feb.    2, 

1831,  to  June,  1846. 

253.  Pius  IX.  (John  Maria  Mastai  Ferretti), 

Jan.  16,  1846,  [to  Feb.  7,  1878.] 
(254  Leo     XIII.,   reigning   Pope,    elected 
Feb.  20, 1878.) 

Pope,  WiUiam  Burt,  D.D.  (Edinburgh, 
1876), Methodist;  b.  at  Horton,  Nova  Scotia, 
Feb.  10, 1822;  studied  theology  at  Richmond 
College,  England,  held  various  pastoral 
charges,  1841-^7,  and  was  in  the  latter  year 
made  professor  of  theology  in  Didsbury 
College,  Manchester.  He  published  a 
translation  of  S tier's  Words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  Edinburgh,  1855-62,  10  vols.;  Dis- 
courses  on  the  Kingdom  and  Beign  qf  Christy 
London,  1869,  The  Person  of  Christ,  Femley 
lectures,  1875;  Compendium  qf  Christian  The- 
ology, 1875-76;  3  vols.,  sermons  and  A  Higher 
Catechism  qf  Theology,  1883,  2d  ed.,  1884. 

Pordage,  John,  a  founder  of  the  Philadel- 
phian  Society  (b.v.);  b.  in  London,  1608; 
d.  thera  1698.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  was 
curate  at  Reading,  and  then  rector  at  Brad- 
field,  Berkshire,  till  deposed  for  his  here- 
sies or  eccentricities.  A  zealous  disciple  of 
Jacob  Boh  me,  he  gathered  at  Bradfleld 
and  London  a  group  of  mystics,  who  were 
favored,  in  his  person  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Leade,  with  visions,  illuminations,  etc.  He 
wrote  Theologia  Mystica^  London,  1680; 
Mystic  diHnitiet  1683;  and  Metaphysica  vera 
et  divina,  1698.  Mundorum  Explicatio,  1661, 
a  strange  book  of  verse,  ascribed  to  him  in 
Blakey's  History  of  Philosophy ^  is  by  Samuel 
Pordage.  F.  M.  B. 

Porter,  Bbeneser,  A.M.  (Yale  College, 
1795),  D.D.  (Dartmouth  College,  1814),  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  Oct.  5, 
1772;  d.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  April  8,  1884. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College, 
1792,  and  ordained  pastor  of  Washington. 
Conn.,  in  1796.    In  1812  he  was  appointed 

?rof  essor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Andover 
'heological  Seminary  and  in  1827  its  presi- 
dent. Prominent  among  his  writings  are: 
Young  Preacher*s  Manual,  Boston,  1819,  2d 
ed..  New  York,  1829;  An  Analysis  of  the 
Principles  of  Rhetorical  Delivery,  Andover, 
1827,  8th  ed.,  Boston,  1829;  Rhetorical 
Reader,  Andover  1831,  which  ran  through 
300  editions;  Lectures  on  Homlletics,  1834, 
etc.  (See  his  Memoir  by  L.  Matthews,  Bos- 
ton, 1837.) 

Porter,  Josias  Iieslie,  D.D.  (Edin- 
burgh, 1864),  LL.D.  (Glasgow,  1864),  D. 
Litt.  Queen's  University,  Ireland,  1881), 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Burt,  County  Done- 
gal, Ireland,  Oct.  4,  1823;  d.  in  Belfast, 
March  16,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Glas- 
gow, studied  theology  at  the  Free  Church 
College  and  University,  Edinburgh,  and  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  la- 
bored as  missionary  at  Damascus,  1849-59, 
was  professor  of  Biblical  criticism  in  the 
Assembly's  College,  Belfast.  1860-77,  and 
was  in  1878  appointed  British  Parliament 
•ommissionex'  ol  education  in  Ireland.    He 


has  published  Five  Tears  in  Damascus,  Lon- 
don, 1855,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1870;  Hand-book 
for  Syria  and  Palestine,  1858,  2  vols.,  8d 
ed.,  1875;  The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry 
Cooke,  London,  1871,  3d  ed.,  Belfast,  1877; 
besides  a  number  of  articles  in  dictionaries, 
reviews,  etc. 

PortMT,  Noah,  D.D.  (University  of  Kew 
York,  1858,  Edinburgh,  1886),  LL.D.  (West- 
em  Reserve  College,  O.  1870;  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  Conn.,  1871),  Congi*egation- 
ahst;  b.  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  Dec.  14, 
1811,  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1831,  was 
Clark  professor  of  metaphysics  and  moral 
philosophy  there,  1846-71,  and  president, 
1871-86.  He  published  The  Educational 
Systems  of  the  Puritans  and  Jesuits  Com- 
pared, New  York,  1851 ;  The  Human  Intel- 
lect, 1868,  8d  ed.,  1876;  Books  and  Reading, 
1870,  6th  ed.,  1881;  An{erican  Colleges  and 
the  American  Public,  1870,  2d  ed.,  1878; 
Elements  of  Intellecttial  Science^  1871,  2d  ed., 
1876;  Bishop  Berkeley,  1885;  KanVs  Ethics, 
Chicago,  1886;  Fifteen  years  in  the  Chapel 
of  Yale  College,  1871-86  {sermons)  New  York, 
1887.  He  edited  The  International  Diction- 
ary (Webster's)  Springfield,  Mass.,  1890. 

Portionoula  Indulgenoe,  thus  called  after 
the  Portiuncula  Church,  Nostra  Signora 
degli  Angeli,  near  Assisi,  which  was  built 
over  the  cell  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  just  as 
the  church  of  Loreto  was  built  over  the 
santa  casa.  According  to  legend  Christ  ap- 
peared to  St.  Francis  and  assured  him  that. 
^Uf  the  pope  would  give  his  consent,'' 
plenary  indulgence  should  be  granted  to 
everyone  who  confessed  in  that  church. 
Honorius  III.,  however,  1216-27,  did  not 
think  that  he  could  afford  so  much  and  lim- 
ited the  Portiuncula  indulgence  to  one  day 
a  year,  from  evening  Aug.  1.,  to  evening 
Aug.  2.  Later  popes  were  more  generous. 
Innocent  XII.,  1691-1700,  extended  the  tei*m 
to  every  day  of  the  year,  and  Pius  IX., 
1846-78,  to  every  church  of  the  Franciscan 
order. 

Port  Royal,  a  French  nunnery  of  great 
celebrity,  was  founded  in  1204  by  Mathilde 
de  Garlande  and  situated  a  few  miles  from 
Paris  in  the  valley  of  the  Yvette.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Cistercian  order  and  was  sub- 
ject to  the  visitations  of  the  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  but  originally  it  was  exempted 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  Honorius  III.,  1216-27,  granted  it 
great  privileges,  as  for  instance,  to  have 
the  Lord's  supper  administered  even 
though  the  whole  country  were  l^id  under 
the  ban,  to  receive  laymen  who  wished  to 
renounce  the  world  and  do  penance  but  did 
not  wish  to  take  the  monastic  vows,  etc. 
On  account  of  its  intimate  connections  with 
the  most  distinguished  families  of  the 
country,  it  grew  very  rich  and  there  was 
always  an  air  of  grandeur  and  exclusiveness 
about  it.  But  its  celebrity  it  owes  to  the 
family  of  Amauld  (q.v.). 

Under  the  management  of  Jacqueline 
Marie  Amauld  or,  as  she  was  generally 
called  M^re  Ang^lique,  abbess  of  Port 
Royal  from  1602  to  1661,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  her   confessor,  St.  Francis   of 
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Sales,  the  institution  was  tlioroufi^hly  re- 
formed and  experienced  a  ereat  expansion. 
Its  chief  seat  was  removea  to  Pans.  Port 
Royal  des  Champs  now  became  known 
principally  as  the  refuge  of  a  great  number 
of  famous  recluses,  among  whom  were 
Palla  the  physician,  Fontaine  the  historian, 
Arnauld  d'Audilly,  the  translator  of  the 
fathers,  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  Pascal,  etc. ; 
while  tne  schools  of  Port  Royal  proved  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  educational  institu- 
tions France  had  ever  seen.  The  nuns, 
mostly  ladies  of  elegant  education,  proved 
to  be  excellent  teachers,  and  they  had  from 
outside  tlie  aid  of  maJe  teachers  of  the 
highest  order.  No  wonder  that  the  finest 
talents  and  noblest  aspirations  gathered  to 
their  rooms;  Racine  was  among  their 
pupils.  But  when,  after  the  death  of  St. 
Francis  of  Sales,  St.  Cyran  became  the  spir^ 
itual  adviser  of  Mei^e  Ang^lique,  storms  be- 

§an  bi*ewing.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
isciple  of  Jansen  and,  together  with 
Antome  Arnauld,  Pascal  and  others,  he 
made  Port  Royal  the  centre  of  Jansenism, 
(q.v.). 

Neither  in  Jansenism  generally  nor  in 
Port  Royal  specially  was  there  any  leaning 
toward  Protestantism.  Port  Royal  stooa 
firmly  and  safely  on  Roman  Catholic 
ground,  but  the  Jansenists  demanded  per- 
sonal conviction  and  personal  sincerity, 
first  and  last,  in  everything  and  at  every 
moment,  and  were  thus  by  fate  placed  in 
an  irreconcilable  antagonism  to  the  Jesuits 
who,  on  account  of  their  very  vow  of  abso- 
lute and  unconditional  obedience,  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  things  as  personal 
conviction  and  personal  sincerity.  At  one 
time  it  looked  as  if  Port  Royal  should  come 
out  victorious  from  the  contest  with  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  but  when  in  1660  Louis 
Xty.  assumed  the  government  of  France  in 
person,  the  situation  changed.  He  could 
not  bear  Jansenism;  the  better  he  knew  it, 
the  more  he  hated  it.  But  he  felt  a  kind  of 
afiinity  to  Jesuitism.  In  1667  he  severed 
the  connection  between  Port  Royal  des 
Champs  and  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  and  as- 
sumed the  right  to  appoint  the  abbess  of 
the  latter.  In  1679  he  forbade  Port  Royal 
des  Champs  to  receive  novices,  and  when 
the  nuns  of  Poi*t  Royal  de  Paris  refused  to 
subscribe  the  bull  Vineam  Domini  of  July 
15,  1705,  the  storm  burst  upon  them.  Nov. 
22,  1707,  the  monastery  was  excommuni- 
cated. July  11,  1700,  the  archbishop  of 
Paris  issued  orders  for  its  dissolution,  and 
Oct.  20,  same  year,  the  police  expellea  the 
nuns.  Finally,  Jan.  22, 1710,  the  buildings 
were  raz^d  to  the  ground.  (See  Sainte- 
Beuve:  Port  Boyal^  Paris,  1840-69,  5  vols., 
and  Beard:  Port  Royal^  London,  1861, 2  vols. 
2d  ed.,  1873.)  C.  P. 

Pdschl,  Thomas,  Roman  Catholic,  b.  at 
Horetz,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1769;  d.  in 
Vienna,  Nov.  15,  iaS7.  While  chaplain  of 
Ampfelwang,  Upper  Austria,  he  began  to 
preach  his  ^"new  revelations"  and  utrmed 
a  sect,  the  Poschlians.  The  assemblies  of 
those  enthusiasts  were  so  licentious,  how- 
ever, that  the  police  interfered.  Poschl  was 
arrested  and  shut  ap  in  a  lunatic  asylum 


where  he  died.  His  followers  were  di«* 
persed.  See  Wurth:  Voklabruch^  Markt- 
breit,  1825. 

PositlTiam.    See  Comtb,  p.  183. 

Possession,  DemooiacaL    See  Dbmoitiac. 

PowMvino,  Antonio,  b.  at  Mantua,  1534;  d. 
at  Ferrara,  1611;  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1559,  labored  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Waldenses,  in  Savov  and  the 
Protestants  in  Transylvania,  and  was  sent 
as  diplomatical  agent  first  to  Sweden  and 
af  terwai*ds  to  Poland  and  Russia.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  was  professor  at 
Padua  and  had  St.  Francis  of  Sales  among 
his  pupils.  His  Ifoscovio,  Yilna,  1586,  haa 
some  historical  interest:  Apparatus  sacer, 
Venice,  1603-6;  3  vols.,  lol.,  was  the  most 
complete  catalogue  of  its  time.  His  life 
was  written  in  French  by  d'Origny,  Paris, 
1712. 

Poflsidius  or  Poflsidaaina^  bishop  of  Cal- 
ama  in  Numidia,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Augustine,  banished  by  Genseric  in  437, 
wrote  a  life  of  Augustine  which  is  generally 
printed  together  with  his  works  out  also 
separately  edited  by  Salinas,  Rome,  1731, 
Augsburg,  1768. 

Postel,  Otdllaum*,  b.  at  Doleric,  Nor- 
mandv.  May  28,  1503;  d.  in  Paris,  Sept  6, 
1581 ;  led  a  veiy  erratic  and  troubled  life, 
was  twice  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  Oriental  langliages  in  Paris  and 
gathered  great  audiences,  enjoyed  great  es- 
teem as  a  scholar,  but  was  prevented  from 
being  really  useful  by  eccentricities  and 
vagaries.  Among  his  works  are  De  ration^ 
bus  Spiritus  Sancti,  Paris,  1643;  La  doctrine 
du  siicle  dori,  Paris,  1551,  etc. 

Postil  meant  originally,  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  and  later  on,  a  collection  of 
notes  to  the  Scriptures,  and  received  ita 
name  from  the  notes  following  after  the 
text:  postiUaf  but  came  aftei*wards  to  mean 
a  collection  of  sermons. 

hotter,  Alonzo,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1846)^ 
LL.D.  (Union,  1&46),  Bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; b.  at  La  Grange,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.^ 
July  6,  1800;  d.  in  San  Fi*ancisco  harbor^ 
July  4,  1865.  He  graduated  at  Union,  1818, 
studied  for  the  ministry  under  Bishop 
White,  taught  for  a  time  at  Union,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  President  Nott; 
was  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  1826-31 1 

Srofessor  at  Union,  1831-45;  consecrated 
isho^  of  Pennsylvania,  Sept  23, 1845.  Hia 
administration  was  wise,  fatherly  and 
efiicient;  his  churchmanshipwas  mooerate; 
his  character  fUike  official  and  personal, 
won  the  highest  respect.  He  delivered  five 
courses  of  Lowell  Institute  Lectures,  1845, 
1847-40,  and  1853,  and  published  sundry 
volumes,  educational  and  other;  but  his 
most  eminent  talents  were  executive.  See 
his  L^e,  by  Bishop  Howe,  Philadelphia* 
1871.  All  his  sons  rose  to  eminence,  and 
one  of  them  is  the  present  Bishop  of  New 
York.  F.  M.  B. 

Potter,  Right  Rev.  Henry  Oodman,  D.D. 
(Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  1865; 
Trinity   College,   Hartford,   Conn.,   1883)» 
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LL.D.  (Union  Colleee,  1881),  Episcopalian, 
bishop  of  New  Tork;  b.  at  Schenectady, 
May  25,  1835,  graduated  fi-om  the  Protes- 
tant-Episcopal Theological  Seminary  of 
Virginia,  1857,  held  Tarious  pastoral 
charges  and  became  assistant  bishop  of 
New  York  in  1883,  and  bishop  in  1887. 
He  has  published  Sisterhoods  and  Deacon- 
ettses  at  Home  and  Abroady  New  York,  1871 ; 
Gates  of  the  East,  a  winter  in  Egypt  and 
SyHHy  1876;  Sermons  of  the  City,  1881. 

Potter's  Field,  a  piece  of  ground  accord- 
ing to  tradition  located  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  was  bought 
for  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  which  Juaas 
obtained  by  betrajring  Christ  and  then  con- 
verted into  a  burial  ground  for  Jews  not 
belonging  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (Matt, 
zxvii.  7;  Acts  i.  18.). 

Potts,  Oeorgtt,  D.D.   (  ), 

Presbyterian:  b.  in  Philadelphia,  March  15, 
1802;  d.  in  New  York,  Sept  15,  1864;  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1819  and  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1823,  and  held  pastoral  charges 
at  Natchez,  Miss.,  1823-35,  and  in  New 
York  from  1836  to  his  death.  He  published 
sermons  and  pamphlets,  among  which  the 
well-known  No  Church  without  a  Bishop, 
New  York,  1844,  in  the  controversy  with 
Bishop  W^uwright. 

Ponlain,  Nioolas.  French  Reformed,  b.  at 
Mesnils,  Seine  luii^ricure,  France,  Jan.  13, 
1807;  d.  at  Geneva,  April  3,  1868.  He 
held  various  pastoral  charges  in  France 
and  Switzerland,  and  was  editor-in-chief  of 
CEsperance  when  he  died.  He  published 
Qu'est  ce  qH  un  Christianisme  sans  dogmes 
et  sans  miraclesf  Paris,  1863,  and  VoRutre 
des  missions  etangHiques  au  point  de  vue  de  la 
div\nit4  du  Christianisme,  1867,  which  have 
obtained  a  prominent  place  in  Christian 
apologetics. 

Powell,  Baden,  b.  in  London,  1706;  d. 
there,  June  11,  1860;  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  was  professor  of  geometry  there, 
1827-54.  Besides  his  purely  scientific  works 
he  has  written  much  on  topics  connected  at 
once  with  science  and  Christianity:  Connec- 
tion qf  Natural  and  Divine  Truth,  London, 
1838;  Three  Essays,  1855,  2d  ed.,  1856;  Chrit^ 
tianity  without  Judaism,  1857;  On  the  Study 
Hf  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  Essays  and 
Reviews,  1860. 

Practical  Theology  forms  a  distinct  de- 
partment of  the  science  of  Theology,  co- 
ordinate with  exegetical,  historical,  and 
systematic  theology,  and  comprising  Homi- 
letics,  Catechetics,  Liturapics,  Pastoral 
Theology,  and  Theory  of  Church  Govern- 
ment. 

Prades,  Jean  Martin  de,  abb^,  b.  at  Cas- 
telsarrazin,  in  south-western  France,  about 
1720;  d.  at  Glogau,  Silesia,  in  1782,  belonged 
to  the  Encyclopedist  circle.  As  some  theses 
of  his,  in  which  he,  among  other  scandals 
drew  up  a  comparison  between  Esculapius 
and  Christ,  were  condemned  not  only  by 
the  Sorbonne,  the  archbishop  of  Pans,  and 
the  pope,  but  also  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  he  fled  to  Holland  and  afterwards  to 


Berlin,  where,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Voltaire,  he  was  made  reader  to  Frederick 
II.  The  latter,  however,  suspected  him  of 
treacherous  correspondence  with  duke  de 
Broglie  and  banished  him  to  Glogau,  where 
he  recanted  and  was  made  archdeacon  of 
the  cathedral.  He  published  an  abridg- 
ment of  Fleury's  cfiurch-history,  with  a 
preface  by  Frederick  II.,  Berlin,  1767  2 
vols. 

Pradt,  Bominiqne  Dufonr  d«,  abb^;  b.  at 
Allanches,  Auvenpie,  France,  April  23,  1759; 
d.  in  Paris,  March  18, 1837;  was  a  member 
of  the  States-General  in  1789,  and  emigrated 
as  au  adherent  of  the  king  in  1791.  In  1801 
he  retunied,  was  appointed  almoner  to  the 
emperor,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  archbishop  of 
Malines,  and  in  1812  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Warsaw.  In  this  last  position  he  proved  a 
failure,  and  when  he  was  recalled,  he  became 
a  bitter  enemv  of  Napoleon.  But  he  was 
coldly  received  by  tlie  Bourbons  and  even 
compelled  to  resign  his  archbishopric.  He 
then  joined  the  opposition  until  in  the  July 
revolution  he  again  became  a  solid  mon- 
archist. Besides  his  Histoire  de  Vambassade 
au  Varsovie,  Paris,  1815,  he  wrote  a  great 
number  of  pamphlets  on  miscellaneous 
matters. 

Fnsmunir*,  the  name  given  to  a  writ 
originating  in  tlie  14th  century  (statute  of 
Provisors,  Edward  I.,  statute  of  Praemu- 
nire, Richard  II.,  1392),  to  the  offence  for 
which  the  writ  was  gi-anted,  and  to  the 
penalty  inflicted  under  it  It  originally 
put  restraint  upon  the  papal  authority  in 
the  disposal  of  English  benefices,  and  upon 
resort  to  the  Roman  court  rather  than  to 
the  English  courts,  and  was  designed  to  put 
a  bar  to  the  papal  encroachmento  upon  the 
civil  power.  At  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion it  was  widened  in  its  application,  and 
became  a  means  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment of  checking  the  papal  party.  The 
penalties  of  praemunire  involved  loss  of 
all  civil  rights,  forfeiture  of  property,  and 
imprisonment  during  the  royal  pleasure. 
The  principal  historical  case  of  praemunire 
is  the  fall  of  Wolsey  under  that  charge,  and 
his  deprivation  of  dignities  and  property. 
(1529).  F.  H.  F. 

Prastoxium,  the  headquarters  of  a  Roman 
commander  or  governor.  Three  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  1.  At  Jerusalem  (Mar. 
XV.  16).  The  same  Greek  word  is  rendered 
by  the  A.  V.  *' common  hall"  (Matt  xxvii. 
27),  and  '« Judgment  hall"  (John  xviii.  28, 
38,  xix.  9),  by  the  B.  V.  "  palace."  It  was  a> 
large,  rectangular  space,  containing  bar- 
racks for  soldiers,  on  the  western  hill  of  Je> 
rusalem,  whence  it  communicated  with  the 
temple  by  a  causeway  across  the  Tyropoeon 
valley.  2.  At  Caesarea.  The  ofiicial  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  Felix,  where  Paul 
was  imprisoned  2  yeai-s  (Acts  xxiii.  35).  3. 
At  Rome  (Phil.  i.  13).  Some,  as  A.  V., 
consider  this  the  palace  of  tlie  Cesars  on 
the  Palestine  hill  which  was  garrisoned 
by  the  soldiers  called  Prntorians  :  others, 
with  R.  v.,  refer  it  to  the  general  camp  of 
the  Praetorian  guard,  situated  just  outside 
the  city  walls  on  the  northeast.    T.  W.  C. 
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Pnzeas,  a  Monarchian,  a  native  of  Phry- 
gia,  who  came  to  Rome  towards  the  close 
of  the  2d  century  and  stirred  up  a  bitter 
opposition  to  the  Montuiists,  but  then  he 
was  himself  formally  arraigned  as  a  heretic 
by  Tertullian  in  his  treatise  Adversua  Prcu>- 
earn,  the  only  source  from  which  anything 
is  known  about  him.  C.  P. 

Prayer,  the  chief  act  of  public  and  pri- 
vate worship  in  all  ages  and  lands.  It  nas 
its  root  in  man's  moral  nature,  is  enjoined 
by  Grod,  and  commended  by  the  highest 
examples.  It  is  the  communion  of  the 
soul  with  God,  and  includes  adoration, 
pjstition,  intercession  and  thanksgiving 
(1  Tim.  ii.  1).  It  may  be  either  mental  or 
vocal,  in  the  closet  or  in  the  family,  or  in 
the  house  of  God.  We  are  directed  to  pray 
for  others  as  well  as  ouraelves  ( Jas.  v.  16), 
for  kings  and  magistrates  (1  Tim.  ii.  2),  for 
the  church  (  Ps.  czzii.  6),  for  the  world 
(Is.  Ixil.  6,  7),  and  even  for  our  enemies 
(Matt.  V.  44);  and  have  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  pray  for  all  that  we  need  for  the 
body  or  the  soul,  as  the  Lord's  Prayer 
shows.  Our  prayer  is  to  be  offered  to  the 
Father,  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit 

In  the  Mosaic  law  the  duty  of  prayer  is 
taken  for  granted  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
sacrifice,  but  at  first  as  well  as  in  later 
ages  public  prajrer  accompanied  the  offer- 
ings (1  Chr.  xxiii.  .30,  Neh.  ix.,  Luke  i.  10, 

1  Ki.  viii. ).  It  formed  a  part  of  synagogue 
worship,  and  even  where  no  synagogue 
existed,  a  slight  structure,  often  roofless, 
was  made  **  a  place  of  prayer  "  (Acts  xvi. 
13).  All  the  eminent  servants  of  God  were 
mighty  in  prayer:  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  28, 
XX.  17),  Jacob  (xxxii.  26-81),  Moses  (Num. 
xi.  2),  Joshua  (Jos.  x.  12),  Samuel  (ISam. 
xii.18),  David  (the  whole  Psalter),  Elijah  (1 
Ki.  xvii.  21),  Elisha  (2  Ki.  iv.  83),  Hezekiah 
(xix.  15),  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.  10),  Anna  (Luke 
ii.  37).  The  apostles  made  prayer  as  much 
a  part  of  their  function  as  the  ministrv  of 
the  word  (Acts  vi.  4),  and  on  all  occasions 
abounded  in  the   exercise  (Acts    xvi.  25, 

2  Cor.  xii.  8).  Our  Lord  often  withdrew  to 
a  solitary  place  for  praver,  sometimes  ris- 
ing up  **  a  great  while  before  dav  "  (Mark 
i.  35),  at  others  continuing  *' all  night" 
<Luke  vi.  15),  in  the  service. 

Some  of  the  pious  were  accustomed  to 

gray  thrice  a  day  at  fixed  hours  (Ps.  Iv.  17, 
»an.  vi.  10),  and  at  times  to  ntteir  brief 
ejaculations  in  the  midst  of  temporal  busi- 
ness (Neh.  ii.  4,  v.  19).  No  uniform  posture 
is  enjoined.  Good  men  have  prayea  stand- 
ing with  hands  outspread  (1  Ki.  viii.  22), 
bowing  the  head  (Gen.  xxiv,  26),  sitting  on 
the  ground  (2  Sam.  vii.  18),  kneeling  (Dan. 
vi.  10)  and  prostrate  on  their  face  (Josh, 
vii.  6),  and  in  every  case  with  equal  accept- 
ance. The  main  thing  is  the  reverential 
frame  of  mind  and  genuine  sincerity  and 
earnestness  which  always  accompany  true 
faith.  Habitual  prayer  is  a  duty  enjoined 
by  sound  reason  and  right  affections  as 
well  as  by  the  divine  word,  and  he  who 
lives  without  it  is  an  atheist  in  his  heart. 

Objections  to  the  duty  proceed  upon  a 
mistaken  basis.    God's  uncnangeable  pur- 


pose presents  no  difficulty,  for  the  great 
scheme  of  his  providence  embraces  alike 
the  prayer  and  the  answer,  and  men's  devo- 
tions, as  much  as  their  other  free  acts,  are 
included  in  his  eternal  plan.  Nor  is  prayer 
intended  to  increase  God's  knowleage  of 
man's  wants,  or  make  him  more  ready  to 
supply  them;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  he  grants 
many  blessings  in  answer  to  praver  which 
otherwise  he  would  withhold.  He  is  not  a 
cold  abstraction,  but  a  living,  loving  Per- 
son, near  at  hand,  and  that  his  people  may 
feel  this  more  and  more  he  makes  prayer 
the  condition  upon  which  he  puts  forth 
his  power. 

Yet  while  Gk>d  always  hears  prayer,  he 
does  not  always  comply  literally  with  every 
request,  for  that  woula  be  to  put  his  om- 
nipotence into  the  hand  of  a  creature.  The 
prayeraeven  of  good  men  are  often  mis- 
guided, and  to  grant  them  would  be  an 
injury  rather  than  a  blessing.  Hence  every 
Scriptural  suppliant  adds  even  to  the  most 
importunate  entreaty,  "Yet  not  my  will 
but  thine  be  done." 

False  and  formal  religion  makes  a  merit 
of  prayers,  as  though  **  much  speaking " 
and  '*  vain  repetitions "  could  atone  for 
heartlessuess  or  lay  up  a  claim  before  God. 
Our  Lord  reproved  such  notions  (Matt  vi. 
5-15)  and  gave  to  his  disciples  a  model  of 
devotion  which  is  simple  and  brief  but 
wonderfully  complete  and  suggestive.  The 
prayer  of  the  publican  (Luke  xviii.  13)  and 
that  of  the  penitent  robber  on  the  cross 
(xxiii.  42)  were  very  short  but  they  reached 
the  end.  T.  W.  C. 

Prayers  for  the  Dead  wei*e  offered  among 
the  later  Jews  (2  Mac.  xii.  43-45),  and  had 
place  among  the  Christians  at  an  early 
period.  Tertullian  (De  exhor,  ca9t  cap.  ii. ) 
refers  to  the  custom  as  an  establishea  one, 
and  forms  of  such  prayer  ara  found  in  the 
liturgies  of  James,  and  Mark  and  the  holy 
apostles.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Paul's 
prayer  for  Onesiphorus  (2  Tim.  i.  18)  is  an 
example  of  such  supplication,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  apostle's  benefactor 
was  dead  at  that  time.  He  may  have  sim- 
ply been  absent  from  home.  The  great 
body  of  Protestants  now  decline  to  pray 
for  the  departed,  on  the  ground  that  in  the 
case  of  the  blessed  dead  it  is  needless  and 
for  others  it  is  unavailing.  T.  W.  C. 

Prayer,  Book  of  Oommon.  See  Eng- 
land, Chubch  of,  p.  256. 

Prayer,  Z«ord'a.  See  Lord's  Pbayeb,  p. 
512. 

Preaohlng.    See  Homiletics. 

Preaching  Ftian.  See  Bomikic  akd 
Dominicans. 

Preadamitet.  The  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  human  beings  on  earth  before  the 
creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  that  is,  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race, 
was  first  raised  by  Isaac  Peyrerius  (La 
Peyrfere)  in  his  Prcc  Admitoij  and  JSya- 
tema  Theologicum  ex  PrceadmitOBrum  Hy- 
pothesij  both  Paris,  1655,  and  is  there 
treatea  in  a  strictly  theological  form.  As 
the  author  assumes  that  the  ancestors  of 
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the  human  race  in  general  were  created 
on  the  sixth  day,  while  Adam  and  Eve,  the 
specific  ancestors  of  the  Jews,  were  not 
created  until  long  after,  and  draws  a  num- 
ber of  queer  conclusions  therefrom,  his  book 
was  condemned  and  he  himself  seized  by 
the  Inquisition,  from  which  he  was  only 
rescued  by  the  interference  of  the  Prince  of 
Cond^.  In  modem  science  the  (question  has 
arisen  a  second  time,  from  various  points, 
philological,  anthropological,  physiological, 
etc.,  but  principally  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  evolution,  and  here  it  is  treated 
in  a  strictly  scientific  form.  C.  P. 

Prebend,  from  the  Latin  prcB^enda,  allow- 
ance, meant  originally,  while  all  the  clerks 
of  a  cathedral  were  still  living  in  common 
under  the  episcopal  roof,  that  portion  of 
food  which  was  handed  to  each  of  them  at 
the  episcopal  table,  or,  in  a  wider  sense, 
that  portion  of  provision  in  general,  not 
onlv  food  but  also  clothing,  money,  etc., 
which  was  allowed  to  each  of  them  from 
the  episcopal  household.  When  the  clerks, 
however,  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries 
ceased  to  live  together^  the  cathedral  reve- 
nues also  ceased  to  go  in  one  lump  into  the 
episcopal  chest.  It  was  divided  np  in 
various  portions,  one  portion  being  derived 
from  a  piece  of  land,  another  from  a  toll- 
gate,  and  consequently  varying  very  much 
m  value,  and  according  to  his  station  each 
clerk  received  such  a  portion  upon  which  to 
live.  But  in  this  form  too  the  allowance 
was  called  a  prebend,  the  principal  distinc- 
tion between  prebend  and  benefice  being 
that  the  former  refers  exclusively  to  the 
compensation,  the  latter  also  to  the  duties 
of  a  position. 

Precious  Stones.    See  Gem,  p.  320. 

Preconlsatlon,  in  medieval  Latin,  a  proc- 
lamation or  public  announcement,  from 
prcBCOf  "  a  public  crier,"  is  in  the  termin- 
ology of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
specific  name  of  the  act  by  which  the 
pope  consummates  and  announces  the  ap- 
pointment to  an  episcopal  see.  After  the 
canonical  election  or  the  nomination  by  the 
state-government,  the  case  of  a  candidate  is 
by  the  cardinal-protector  of  the  countrv  to 
which  the  vacant  see  belongs  laid  before 
the  Congregation  of  Cardinals  and  there 
prepared  for  the  Consistory,  in  which  the 
pope  decides  it  according  to  the  majority  of 
the  voting  cardinals. 

Predestination  is  the  decree  of  God  by 
which  for  his  own  glory  He  foreordained 
whatever  comes  to  pass.  Its  advocates 
hold  that  it,  being  the  act  of  a  personal  be- 
ing who  is  infinitelv  wise  and  good,  differs 
from  pagan  fate,  which  is  blind  and  unin- 
telligent, and  from  Mahommedan  destiiiv, 
which  is  the  arbitrary  despotism  of  Allah. 
God  is  not  the  author  of  sin  but  decrees  to 
permit  it;  and  he  acts  through  second 
causes,  among  which  is  the  will  of  man,  and 
so  he  takes  away  no  man's  liberty. 

The  germs  of  the  doctrine  are  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  choice  of  Israel 
and  in  the  dealings  with  Abraham  and  other 
servants  of  God.  Its  full  and  formal  dis^ 
closure  is  given  in  the  New,  specially  in  the 


epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians.    Its 
first  logical  development  in  the  church  wa» 

S'ven  by  Augustine,  whose  views  were  fur* 
er  carried  out  by  Gottschalk,  but  did  not> 
find  favor  either  with  the  Th(»miRt6  or  the 
Scotists  yet  were  held  by  Ansel m  and  Peter 
Lombard.  At  the  Reformation  the  doc- 
trine was  put  into  confessional  statement,, 
by  the  Reformed  under  Calvin,  but  opposed 
by  the  Arminians.  There  are  those  who* 
hold  the  election  of  nations  to  the  externali 
privileges  of  the  gospel,  and  others  who 
extend  it  to  individuals  but  confine  its 
scope  to  the  means  of  grace:  neither  of 
these  meets  the  case  as  stated  by  Paul,  who 
answers  the  objection  *'Who  resisteth  his 
will?  ^  The  moral  uses  of  the  doctrine  are 
to  hide  pride  from  man;  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  chance;  to  exalt  the  giace  of  God;  to 
render  salvation  certain;  and  to  affoi-d  be- 
lievers great  consolation.         -    T.  W.  C. 

PremiUen&ialism  is  the  doctrine  that 
prior  to  the  reign  of  universal  righteousness 
(or  millenium,  Rev.  xx.  5),  which  nearly  all 
Christians  agree  in  expecting,  the  Lord 
Jesus  will  return  to  earth  in  a  visible  form 
and  establish  a  theoci-atic  kingdom  over  the 
whole  world.  Its  advocates  nuld  that  the 
time  of  the  Advent  is  unknown,  yet  it  may 
occur  any  hour,  the  Lord's  purpose  being  to 
leave  his  people  in  a  state  of  constant  expec- 
tation, when  He  comes  there  will  be  *^the 
first  resurrection  "  (Rev.  xx.  6),  that  of  the 
righteous  dead  who  will  en  joy  a  blessed  life 
suited  to  the  nature  of  a  perfectly  sancti-- 
fied  spirit  and  a  spiritual  and  incorruptible 
body.  The  whole  millennial  period  will  be 
occupied  with  the  judgment  work  of  Christ, 
rewarding  all  men  accoi-ding  to  their 
doings,  and  it  will  close  with  the  resurrec- 
tion and  judgment  of  the  wicked  and  the 
full  establishment  of  "  the  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth''  (2  Pet.  iii.  13).  Meanwhile 
the  Jews,  restored  wholly  or  in  part  to 
their  own  land,  shall  look  upon  Him  whom 
they  pierced  (Zech.  xii.  10),  and  repent  and 
own  the  crucified  Jesus  as  Messiah;  the 
hosts  of  anti-Christ  shall  be  destroyed  and 
Satan  bound  for  a  definite  period.  The 
Holy  Spirit  shall  be  poured  out  as  never  be- 
fore, whole  nations  being  saved  at  once. 
Yet  sin  shall  remain  (Isa.  Ixv.  20),  though 
in  subordination  to  the  prewtiling  right- 
eousness. Toward  the  end  of  the  period 
Satan  released  will  make  a  last  but  fruitless 
attempt  to  regain  his  lost  dominion,  for  he 
and  his  followers  and  evil  men  raised  from 
the  dead  will  then  be  judged  and  cast  into 
the  bottomless  pit.  The  earth,  renewed  by 
fire  and  forever  delivered  from  the  curse, 
will  be  the  home  of  a  holy  humanity,  ruled 
over  by  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  head  of  a  re- 
deemed people. 

The  foregoing  is  a  roueh  outline  of  the 
points  in  which  nearly  all  modern  premil- 
lenarians  agi*ee,  althou&;h  there  are  minor 
questions  as  to  certain  details,  e.g.  the  rela- 
tion of  the  risen  saints  to  the  unglorifled 
nations,  the  position  of  Israel,  etc.,  upon 
which  opinions  vary.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Chiliasm  premillennialism  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  church  till  the  time  of 
Origen,  but  soon  after  the  converaion  of 
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'Constautine  men  came  to  hold  that  the  mil- 
lennium was  realized  in  the  triumph  of  the 
church  over  the  heathen  state,  being 
counted  from  the  first  Advent  and  not  the 
second.  This  faith  prevailed  until  after 
the  Reformation,  when  the  chiliastic  view 
was  revived  by  Joseph  Mede  (1627)  and  met 
with  general  acceptance.  In  1703  Dr.  Dan- 
iel Whitby  advocated  the  view  which  places 
the  Advent  at  the  close  of  the  millennium, 
and  this  is  the  prevailing  opinion  to-day, 
but  premillenarians  are  numerous  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  and  number  many 
eminent  names.  T.  W.  C. 

Premonstrants  or  Premonstratensians  is 
the  name  of  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  founded  in  1121  by  Noiv 
bert  of  Geunep  and  confirmed  in  1126  by 
Honorius  II.  Its  first  monastery,  the 
mother-house,  was  built  in  an  open  glade  im 
the  forest  of  Coney,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon, 
France,  and  the  place  was  selected  by  Nor- 
bert  because  it  was  ''foreshown"  him  by 
the  Lord,  pratum  promonstratum.  The  rule 
was  that  of  St.  Augustine,  though  some- 
what sharpened.  Fasts  were  very  frequent; 
flesh  was  altogether  forbidden;  scourgings 
formed  an  element  of  the  daily  discipline, 
etc.  The  costume  was  white,  hence  the 
English  name  of  the  order.  White  Canons. 
Norbert,  who  was  a  relative  of  the  emperor, 
Henry  Y.  was  in  1126  made  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg  and  the  historical  merit  of  his 
order  consists  in  the  splendid  missionary 
work  it  did  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  cen- 
turies among  the  Slavs  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Baltic.  At  the  beffinning  of  the  Refor- 
mation it  is  said  to  nave  numbered  1000 
male  and  500  female  houses  which  all  stood 
under  the  authority  of  the  abbot  of  Pr^ 
montr^,  and  it  was  possessed  of  considera- 
ble wealth.  But  its  liistorical  influence  had 
gone  long  ago  and  its  moral  standard  was 
not  edifying.  Before  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  Revolution  it  dwin- 
dled into  nothingness.  Only  a  few  houses 
are  still  in  existence,  in  Poland  and  Austria. 
See  Hugonis  Annal  Ord,  P.,  Nancy,  1734; 
Winter:  Die  Pr.  d.  12  Jakrhunderts,  Berlin, 
1865. 

Prentiss,  Bllzabeth  (Payvon),  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  26, 1818;  d.  at 
Dorset,  Yt.,  Aug.  13, 1878.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Payson  (q.v.),  and  in  1845 
married  to  Rev.  Dr.  G.  L.  Prentiss,  with 
whom  in  1851  she  removed  from  New  Bed- 
ford to  New  York.  A  writer  from  early 
youth,  her  Susy  books  and  other  Juveniles 
circulated  widely,  and  some  of  them  were 
translated  into  German  and  French.  Her 
Stepping  Heavenward,  New  York,  1869,  won 
a  phenomenal  success  at  home  and  abroad. 
Her  Religious  Poems,  appeared  1870,  and 
Hymns  and  Songs  cfthe  Christian  L{fe,  1873. 
(See  her  Life  and  Letters,  edited  by  her  hus- 
band, 1882.)  F.  M.  B. 

Preparation,  Say  ol^  the  term  applied  to 
Friday  because  on  it  preparation  of  meals, 
etc.,  was  made  for  the  ensuing  Sabbath 
(Mark  zv.  42).  The  "preparation  of  the 
Passover"  (John  xix.  14)  means tiie  Friday 
preceding  the  Sabbath  that   occurred    in 


Passover  week.    On  that  Fridav  (the  15th 
of  Nisan)  our  Lord  was  cmcified. 

T.  W-  C. 

Presbyterian,  The,  Ohnrches.  The  name 
Presbyterian  has  become  historically  equiv- 
alent to  the  name  Reformed,  as  appears  by 
the  title  of  the  organization  commonly 
known  as  the  *' Presbyterian  Alliance," 
which  is  **  The  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  throughout  the  world  holding  the 
Presbytenan  System."  As  distinctive  organ- 
izations the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the 
present  time  first  arose  in  connection  with 
the  great  Reformation  of  the  16th  century. 
The  Presbyterian  faith  and  polity,  how- 
ever, were  not  an  invention  of  the  Refor- 
mation, but  a  restoration  of  the  faith  and 
polity  of  the  Christian  churches  of  the  first 
century.  The  order  of  arrangement  in  this 
series  of  articles  on  the  history  of  the  Pres- 
byterian churches,  is  indicatea  by  the  order 
of  the  following  tabular  statement  of  their 
strength  in  the  various  countries  in  which 
they  are  found. 

Communicants  and  Adhebents,  Pussbt- 

TEBIAN  ChUBCUBS,   1890. 

(Inclttdes  the  Dutch  aud  Qennan  Beformed 
Churches.) 

COCNTRIKS.  COKinnnCAllTS.     AOBSBBim. 

Qreat  Britain, 

Scotland 1,107,020  3,600,000 

England 67,000  200,000 

Wales 143,040  450,000 

Ireland 116,000  400,000 

EUBOPE. 

Austro-Hungary, 

Austria  Proper 15,000 

Bohemia 70,000 

Moravia , 40,000 

Hungary 2,000,000 

Belgium 6,312  20,000 

France 800,000 

Germany 1,300,000 

Holland 2,500,000 

Italy 18,766  60,000 

Poland  (Russia) ....      7,000  25,000 

Spain 1,000  3,600 

Switzerland 1,700,000 

Amebic  A 

United  States 1,587,870  6,500,000 

Canada 167,066  560,000 

West  Indies 10,244  35,000 

Mexico    and   Cen- 
tral America 6,000  20,000 

South  America. 7,032  20,000 

Afbica 140,000  400,000 

Asia. 

Japan 8,064  25,000 

Persia 2,269  6,000 

Colonial  Churches 

and  Missions ....      21,264  270,000 

AtJSTBALASIA. 

Australia 84,035  120,008 

New  Hebrides 3,520  10,000 

New  Zealand 18,603  60,000 

20,198,500 

Gbbat  Bbitain.  Scotland,  the  estab- 
LiSHKD  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  The  history 
of  religion  in  Scotland  begins  with«the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  earliest 
churches  established  were  of  the  primitive 
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pattern  in  faith,  polity  and  worship.  (For 
the  Celtic  and  British  churches,  see  article 
on  that  subject.)  The  first  powerful  im- 
pulse towards  the  substitution  of  the  papal 
system  for  the  native  church  was  the 
marriaf^e  of  Malcolm  III.  with  Margaret  of 
England,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling. 
This  queen  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  Eng- 
lish customs  and  the  Roman  religion,  and 
the  changes  introduced  by  her  were  carried 
to  completion  by  her  son  David  I.  By  the 
end  of  the  12th  century,  Scotland  had  been 
brought  outwardly  into  conformitv  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  faith  and  worship,  and 
in  submission  to  the  nope  of  Rome. 

Ecclesiastical  Scotland  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury was  divided  into  12  dioceses,  to  which 
in  tiie  15th  century,  Orkney  was  added.  At 
first  these  dioceses  were  independent  of 
any  general  control,  but  in  1226,  Pope  Hono- 
rius  III.  authorized  the  Scotch  Church  to 
meet  in  Provincial  Council,  the  presidents 
■or  conservators  of  the  council  being  chosen 
by  and  from  the  bishops.  It  was  not  until 
1472  that  an  archbishop  exercised  author- 
ity within  the  kingdom,  St.  Andrews  being 
elevated  in  that  year  into  an  Archiepisco- 
pal  See.  The  Scotch  Church  was  therefore 
governed  by  a  synod,  with  an  elective  mod- 
erator, for  two  centuries  and  a  half  immedi- 
atelv  preceding  the  Reformation. 

The  Scotch  Church  like  other  European 
•churches  retrograded  greatly,  both  in  doc- 
trine and  life,  during  the  centurjr  preceding 
the  Reformation.  The  superstitious  and 
degrading  tenets  of  Romanism  were 
lai-gely  accepted  in  the  lai\d»  though  not 
without  protest  in  some  quarters.  Further, 
''the  lives  of  the  clergy  were  become  a 
scandal  to  religion  and  an  outn^^e  on  de- 
cency," and  as  a  result  general  profligacy 
prevailed.  Three  influences  however,  com- 
bined to  operate  against  the  degeneracy  of 
the  times,  and  to  hasten  reform.  These 
were,  the  natural  revolt  of  human  nature 
from  the  grossness  prevalent  in  the  church, 
the  revival  of  learning  with  the  conseauent 
awakening  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  bv  John  Wick- 
liff.  In  addition,  from  the  bf^nning  of 
the  loth  century,  those  forerunners  of 
Protestantism,  the  Lollards,  held  ground  in 
Kyle  and  other  parts  of  the  Southwest. 
As  early  as  1406,  an  English  priest  by  the 
name  of  James  Resby  was  burned  at  rerth 
for  holding  Wicklifiite  doctrines. 

The  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in 
Oermany  was  followed  immediately  by  agi- 
tation in  Scotland.  So  close  was  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  lands,  that  in  1525, 
an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  forbidding 
persons  from  abroad  *'  to  bring  with  them 
any  books  or  works  of  Luther's,  his  disci- 
ples, or  his  servants,  into  the  country," 
upon  the  pain  of  the  loss  of  their  goods, 
and  imprisonment.  But  acts  of  Parliament 
were  weak  obstacles  against  the  inrush  of 
the  Truth.  The  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion rapidly  spread,  and  the  resulting  per- 
secution culminated  in  15^  in  the  mart^- 
dom  by  fire,  at  St.  Andrews,  of  Patrick 
Hamilton,  abbot  of  Feme,  for  teaching  and 
preaching  the  Reformed  Faith.  Others 
were  also  burned,  and  some  persons  found 


safety  in  flight.  Many,  however,  of  the 
Reform  party  remainea  in  the  country, 
their  courage  increased  with  their  num- 
bers, and  an  aimed  collision  at  last  took 
place  between  them  and  their  enemies. 
In  1546,  George  Wishart  was  put  to  death 
for  his  religious  opinions  as  the  result  of 
the  sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  pre- 
sided over  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews;  and  three  months  later,  the 
cai*dinal  himself  was  killed  by  Norman 
Leslie,  and  other  resolute  spirits  among 
the  Reformers.  The  open  conflict  which 
followed  continued  for  several  years,  but  in 
1559,  the  Reformers  were  greatly  sti'ength- 
ened  by  the  return  of  John  Knoz  from 
Geneva.  The  arrival  in  Scotland  of  that 
Master  of  Men,  was  the  signal  for  decisive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Reform  party, 
now  known  as  the  Congregation,  and  on 
Aug.  1,  1560,  the  Parliament  with  extra- 
ordinary unanimity  threw  off  the  papal 
authority,  and  established  the  Reformed 
religion  as  the  religion  of  the  kingdom. 
A  Confession  of  Faith  was  adopted  drawn 
upon  Calvinistic  lines,  a  Book  of  Discipline 
was  issued  and  a  Presbyterian  Ecclesiasti- 
cal System  was  set  in  opei-ation.  The  lat- 
ter was  not  the  exact  system  now  in  vogue. 
Containing  the  elements  of  existing  Presby- 
terianism,  it  differed  in  certain  mattera  of 
detail.  Its  main  features  were  these:  the 
officers  of  the  church  were  declared  to  be 
Ministers,  Elders  and  Deacons.  Ministers 
were  to  be  set  apart  to  their  ofiice  by  minis- 
ters only;  elders  and  deacons  were  to  be 
chosen  annually.  The  country  was  divided 
into  districts  over  each  of  which  an  officer 
called  a  superintendent  was  placed ;  and  the 
system  found  its  consummation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  composed  of  superintend- 
ents, ministers  and  laymen.  In  this 
assembly,  further,  was  vested  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative,  as  well  as  the  judicial 
power,  and  its  first  meeting  was  held  on 
Dec.  20,  1560,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Magda- 
lene, Edinburgh. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  was 
founded  upon  a  great  and  permanent  prin- 
ciple in  ecclesiastical  government,  tiie  in- 
dependence of  the  church  from  state  con- 
trol. The  claim  was  made,  in  connection 
with  the  first  assembly,  that  its  convoca- 
tion depended  upon  the  queen's  will.  To 
the  claim,  Knox  replied,  *'Take  from  us 
tlie  freedom  of  Assemblies,  and  take  from 
us  the  Evangel."  The  independence  of  the 
church  from  control  by  the  state  was  thus 
insisted  upon  at  the  outset  of  the  Refoi-ma- 
tion.  In  order,  however,  that  due  respect 
might  be  paid  to  the  civil  authorities,  it 
was  determined  to  have  present  at  each 
assembly,  a  representative  of  the  crown. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Commissioner.  The  prominent 
characters  of  this  period,  in  aadition  to 
Knox,  were  Andrew  Melville,  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
Regent  Murmy.  Had  the  moral  sensitive- 
ness of  Queen  Mary  equalled  her  ability 
and  beauty,  the  Reformation  would  have 
met  in  her  adlierence  to  the  papacy,  with  a 
well  nigh  insurmountable  obstacle.  As  it 
was,  her  folly  and  her  weakness  were  in- 
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flnential  in  securing  the  firm  establishment 
in  the  land  of  the  Reformed  Faith. 

In  1572,  the  Convention  of  Leith  was 
held,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  restore 
Episcopacy.  The  endeavor,  however,  ut- 
terly failed,  the  church  continued  to  pro- 
Sess  despite  conflicts  and  divisions,  and  at 
it,  in  1581,  the  Presbyterian  government 
was  fully  organised  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  laid  down  by  Melville  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  It  was  at  this  time  that 
one  of  the  fundamental  features  of  Presby- 
terian government  was  introduced  into  the 
Scotch  Church.  Hitherto  the  presbvterial 
supervision  of  the  congregations  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  officers,  called  superintend- 
ents. Now,  the  Diocese  or  District  gave 
way  to  the  Presbytery,  and  the  office  of 
superintendent  disappeared,  after  an  ex- 
periment of  twenty  years. 

The  accession  of  James  YI.  ushered  in 
troublous  days  for  religion  in  Scotland.  As 
early  as  1584,  the  king's  prejudices  in  favor 
of  Episcopacy  became  evident  through  the 
passage  of  the  Black  Acts,  ordaining, 
among  other  things,  that  no  general  as- 
sembly should  meet  without  royal  author- 
ity. These  acts  were  repealed  in  1592,  and 
the  Parliament  of  that  year  established  the 
Presbyterian  Church  upon  a  firm  footing, 
with  the  king's  approval.  By  1600,  how- 
ever, the  king  had  changed,  and  persisting 
in  his  Episcopizing  tendencies,  succeeded 
in  securing  the  recognition  of  bishops  as 
constant  moderators  of  the  synods.  He 
sought  also,  in  other  ways,  to  re-introduce 
Episcopacy.  On  his  elevation  to  the  throne 
of  England  as  James  I.,  he  laid  aside  all 
masks,  and  took  resolute  measures  against 
the  Presbyterians.  Believing  in  the  maxim, 
"No  Bishop,  no  King,"  he  determined  to 
control  the  General  Assembly,  and  suc- 
ceeded. In  1610,  a  subservient  assemblv 
gave  to  bishops  precedence  in  all  church 
courts,  and  the  assembly  of  1617  passed 
what  are  called  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth. 
These  latter  were  concerned  mainly  with 
worship  and  the  observance  of  holidays, 
but  involved  the  question  of  the  right  of 
the  church  to  settle  for  herself  all  points 
connected  with  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
After  the  death  of  James  in  1625,  his  son, 
Charles  I.,  continued  the  Stuart  policy,  and 
proceeded  to  force  a  liturgy  upon  the 
Scotch  nation.  Archbishop  Laud  was  the 
compiler  of  the  service-book  prescribed, 
and  its  introduction  into  St.  (riles  Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh,  led  to  the  historic  scene 
of  Janet  Geddes  and  her  stool.  The  act  of 
the  apple  woman,  in  flinging  her  stool  at 
the  dean,  as  he  began  the  reading  of  the 
liturgy,  was  the  signal  for  a  general  upris- 
ing. The  nation  was  determined  upon 
"home-rule"  in  church  affairs,  and  a  pro- 
visional government  was  at  once  formed. 
The  National  Covenant  drawn  up  in  1580, 
and  which  had  been  then  signed  by  the 
king  and  many  of  his  subjects,  was  again 
signed  on  the  flrst  of  March,  1688,  in  the 
Grey  Friars*  Church,  Edinburgh,  by  all 
classes  of  the  population.  Nobility,  Gentry, 
Ministers,  and  people.  In  November,  the 
General  Assembly  met  at  Glasgow,  the 
bishops  were  removed  from  their  offices, 


and  the  articles  of  Perth  with  other  acts  of 
servile  assemblies  were  annulled.  King 
Charles  did  not  take  tiie  Scotch  uprising 
quietly,  but  gathered  an  army,  and  in  1639 
marched  into  the  country,  but  finding  the 
Scotch  armed  and  upon  the  defensive,  he 
concluded  discretion  to  be  tlie  better  part  of 
valor,  and  returned  to  England.  The  fol- 
lowing vear  his  invasion  was  renewed,  but 
resultea  in  an  ignominious  failure.  The 
times,  indeed,  were  unfavorable  to  Epis- 
oopacv.  In  England,  Presbyterianism  was 
rapidly  gaining  the  ascendancy;  the  Long 
Parliament  was  in  session,  and  acting  in 
accord  with  the  Scotch;  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  was  adopted  by  both  the 
Scotch  and  the  English;  a  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms  were  drawn  up  by 
the  Westminster  Assembly  with  the  help  of 
commissioners  from  Scotland,  and  in  1647 
were  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Scotch  Church.  This  happy  condi- 
tion of  affairs  continued,  however,  but  a 
brief  season.  The  ascendancy  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  checked  tlie  Presbyterian  ad-- 
vance.  Being  an  independent  in  church 
government,  his  policv  was  directed  towarda 
the  suppression  of  both  Episcopacy  and 
Presbytery.  And  the  Scotch  having  on  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  concluded  to  support 
his  son,  Charles  II..  Cromwell  invaded  the 
country,  thoroughly  subjugated  it,  and 
prevented  opposition  to  his  rule  within  the 
church,  by  the  suppression  (1653)  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
throne  of  England,  was  the  opening  of 
another  dark  chapter  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  Scotland.  The  king  was  a  strong 
partisan  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  Parliament 
rescinded  in  1661  all  acts  favoring  the  Pres- 
bvterian  government.  Four  persons  were 
chosen  and  sent  to  London,  and  there  re- 
ceived consecration  from  English  bishops. 
On  their  return  to  Scotland  they  were  in- 
vested by  the  Parliament  with  all  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  Episcopal  estab- 
lishment. The  leader  in  the  new  move- 
ment was  James  Sharp,  who  had  been  con- 
stituted by  the  Scotch  their  agent  at  the 
Restoration,  but  who  shrewdly  took  per- 
sonal advantage  of  the  condition  of  affairs^ 
and  secured  for  himself  the  appointment  to 
the  archbishopric  of  St.  Anai*ews.  The 
harsh  measures  which  he  adopted  sigainst 
Presbyterians  are  a  matter  of  history. 
Bmtal  soldiers,  of  whom  Claverhouse  was 
chief,  became  willing  instruments  to  harass 
and  kill  those  who  preferred  to  worship 
God  according  to  tne  custom  of  their 
fathers  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  Many 
among  the  persecuted  further  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  The  Covenanters 
proclaimed  that  Charles  II.  was  no  lawful 
king,  and  thev  might  well  be  regarded 
therefore  as  guilty  of  treason.  The  killing 
of  Archbishop  Sharp  intensified  the  crisis. 
The  times  were  rough,  and  harsh  measures 
were  met  by  harsh  measures.  The  Scotch 
were  not  ready  to  be  led  as  sheep  to  the 
slaughter.  Several  engagements  took  place 
between  the  soldiers  of  the  king  and  their 
opponents,  two  of  which,  the  battles  of  the 
Pentland   (1666),  and  of  Bothwell  Bridge 
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(1087),  resulted  diBastrously  to  the  Cove- 
nanters. The  Church  of  Scotland  was 
thenceforward  virtually  driven  into  the  wil- 
derness. Those  who  were  faithful  to  the 
Covenant  met  in  conventicles  amid  the  re- 
cesses of  the  hills,  and  under  the  shadows 
of  the  woods.  Large  numbers  of  persons 
were  imprisoned,  and  many  of  them  were 
sold  as  slaves  to  the  American  Colonies  and 
to  the  West  Indies.  The  blood  of  martyrs 
proved,  however,  in  this  as  in  other  cases, 
to  be  the  seed  of  the  church.  Though  per^ 
secution  continued  upon  the  accession  of 
James  II.  to  the  throne,  in  1685,  yet  the 
people,  both  of  Scotland  and  of  England, 
were  being  rapidly  prepared  by  the  cruel 
and  bloody  measures  of  the  Stuart  kings, 
for  the  revolution  which  took  place  at  the 
landing  in  EngUnd,  in  1688,  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange. 

When  the  Scotch  Parliament  met  in  1689, 
the  bishops  declined  to  abandon  King 
James,  and  by  so  doing  sealed  the  fate  of 
Episcopacy.  In  1090,  the  Parliament  re-es- 
tablished I'resbyterianism,  and  the  surviv- 
ing ministers  who  had  been  ejected  at  the 
Restoration  were  reinstated  in  their  par- 
ishes. The  act  of  1661,  which  had  made 
the  king  supreme  over  ecclesiastical  courts, 
was  annulled,  and  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  the  Presbyterian  Polity 
were  declared  to  be  authoritative  in  the 
kingdom.  The  General  Assembly  of  1690, 
was  the  first  which  had  been  allowed  to 
meet  since  the  forcible  suppression  of  the 
body  by  Cromwell.  The  two  principal 
events  during  King  William's  reign  were 
the  popular  uprisings  called  the  '*  Rabbling 
of  the  Curates,"  directed  against  the 
numerous  ministers  who  had  been  intruded 
upon  unwilling  peoples;  and  the  passing 
by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  in  1697  of  the 
Barrier  Act,  intended  to  prevent  sudden 
legislation  changing  the  constitution  of  the 
church.  By  this  act  it  was  provided  that 
changes  in  standing  laws  should  be  made 
only  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
presbyteries. 

In  1707  Scotland  and  England  were 
united,  and  in  connection  with  the  union, 
the  act  of  security  was  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, by  which  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  the  Presbyterian  government  were  *'  to 
continue  without  any  alteration  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  land  in  all  succeeding  |i:enerar 
tions."  This  act  of  security  was  likewise 
made  a  fundamental  and  essential  article 
of  the  trea^  of  union.  Five  vears  after 
the  union,  however,  the  English  Parlia- 
ment restored  the  Patronage  system  in 
Scotland,  and  by  so  doing  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  several  secessions  which  went  out 
from  the  Established  Church,  culminating 
in  the  Free  Church  movement  of  1848. 
The  first  of  these  secessions  was  that  led  by 
the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  who  in  1738 
formed  what  was  called  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery; the  second  was  the  organization  of 
the  Relief  Presbytery,  in  1761,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Gillespie.  (For  the  history  of 
these  movements,  see  under  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.) 

D'unng  the  18th  century,  the  Associate 
and  the  Relief  movements  were  the  only 


secessions  of  note;  but  witliin  the  church, 
the  conflict  between  the  pai-ties  called  by 
the  names  of  **  Moderates  '^  and  *'  Evangeli- 
cals "  was  persistent  and  bitter.  The  era  of 
Moderatism  was  generally  characterized  in 
the  church  by  a  lack  of  spiritual  life  and 
power.  Here  and  there  throughout  the 
land,  ministers  possessed  of  a  thoroughly 
evai^elical  spirit  were  found,  but  in  the  Es- 
tablishment they  were  for  a  long  time  in 
the  minority.  It  must  be  said,  that  the 
secession  churches  were  during  the  18th 
centui*y,  the  main  centres  of  Scotch  spirit- 
ual life.  The  Moderates  under  the  lead  of 
Principal  Robertson  controlled  the  assem- 
bly, upheld  the  Patronage  system  and 
failed  in  maintaining  doctrinal  soundness. 
Arianism  was  tolei*ated  and  immoral ity  in 
life  went  unrebuked.  The  spirit  of  the 
dominant  party  was  strikingly  exemplified 
in  1796,  when  the  famous  debate  on  For- 
eign Missions  took  place  in  tlie  General 
Assembly,  and  the  proposition  to  establish 
such  missions  was  largely  negatived.  But 
though  tlie  assembly  stood  in  opposition  to 
evangelical  measuros,  many  within  the 
church  gave  hand  and  heart  to  mission 
work  botli  at  home  and  abroad.  Some  per- 
sons however,  withdrew,  among  whom 
were  the  Haldanes,  who  Uirough  their  re- 
vive work  laid  the  foundation  for  Scotch 
Congregationalism. 

With  the  opening  of  the  19th  centui*y,  a 
decided  increase  oi  spiritual  life  was  mani- 
fest in  the  land.  The  Evangelical  element 
found  as  a  leader  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson, 
minister  of  Kew  Grey  Friars'  Parish,  Edin- 
bui*gh.  This  earnest  minister  established 
'*The  Christian  Instructor,"  which  exerted 
a  wide-spread  influence  for  good,  and  be- 
came so  strong  an  upholder  of  Evangelical- 
ism that  it  was  censured  by  the  assembly. 
The  most  important  event,  however,  of  tins 
period,  was  the  conversion  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers,  an  event  which  the  great 
preacher  and  theologian  assigned  to  Dec. 
24,  1810,  and  to  the  reading  of  Wilberf  orce's 
*'  Practical  view  of  Christianity,"  Chal- 
mers was  the  most  effective  religious  leader 
of  his  genei-ation,  and  the  church  and  the 
world  will  ever  remain  in  his  debt.  Under 
his  leadership  the  changes  which  had  been 
for  some  time  in  progress  went  rapidly  for- 
ward. The  assembly,  in  1824,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  rescinded  the  anti-mission  reso- 
lutions of  1796;  and  at  last  in  May,  1834, 
the  Patronage  controversy  was  apparently 
ended  by  the  passage  of  what  was  called 
the  "Veto  Act."  By  this  act,  nresbyteiy 
was  authorized  to  refuse  to  install  a  minis- 
ter who  had  been  nominated  by  the  patron 
of  a  parish,  if  he  proved  objectionable  to  a 
majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families. 
But  the  settlement  thus  reached  was  by  no 
means  a  finality.  In  October,  1834,  Mr. 
Robert  Toung  was  presented  to  the  Parish 
of  Auchterarder,  and  although  opposed  by 
all  but  three  of  the  parishioners,  and  by  his 
presbytery,  he  earned  the  case  as  against 
the  presbytery  to  the  civil  courts.  This 
raised  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
Veto  Act,  and  the  Court  of  Sessions,  the 
chief  civil  authority  in  Scotland,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  complainant,  pronouncing  the 
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Veto  Act  illegal.  This  decision  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Free  Chuixsh.  (See 
under  that  title  for  fui*ther  particulars.) 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Free  Church, 
the  Patronafi^e  question  was  finally  settled 
within  the  Establishment  by  the  passage  in 
1874  of  an  act  repealing  the  act  of  1712,  and 
substituting  popular  election  for  the  will  of 
patrons  in  the  appointment  of  ministers. 
The  Established  Church  is  at  present  strong 
and  prosperous. 

8TANOARD8. — The  chief  standard  of  doc- 
trine is  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
first  adopted  in  1647,  and  now  by  the  acts 
of  1690  and  the  terms  of  union,  a  part  of 
the  law,  not  only  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, but  also  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Since  1581,  the  prevalent  form  of  cnurch 
polity  has  been  strictly  Presbyterian,  con- 
ducted by  four  courts  or  judicatories, 
known  as  the  Church  Session,  the  Presby- 
tery* the  Synod  and  tlie  General  Assembly. 
The  latter  body  occupies  a  uni<iue  position, 
possessing  full  legislative.  Judicial  and  ex- 
ecutive authority,  excepting  as  its  legis- 
lative power  has  been  limited  by  the 
"Barrier  Act"  of  1607.  The  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  is  always  attended 
by  a  representative  of  the  crown,  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  who  appoints  by  royal 
autnority  the  time  and  place  of  the  next 
meeting.    The  church  uses  no  liturgr. 

Relations  to  the  State. — The  Church 
of  Scotland  is  virtually  independent  of  the 
state.  TUat  it  is  the  national  church,  by 
the  acts  of  the  Revolution  settlement  in 
1690,  and  by  the  terms  of  union,  does  not 
militate  against  its  independence.  In  re- 
cent decisions,  the  supreme  law  courts  have 
held  that  "  within  their  spiritual  provinces 
the  church  courts  are  as  supreme  as  we  are 
within  the  civiL" 

Missionary  Agencies.  —Foreign  mis- 
sions are  maintained  in  China,  India  and 
Africa,  and  among  the  Jews.  The  force  in 
the  field  in  1889  consisted  of  62  missionaries 
in  heathen  lands,  and  20  among  the  Jews. 
The  missionary  income  was  £31,492, 
and  the  other  benevolent  contributions 
amounted  to  £368,690. 

Educational  Institutions. — There  are 
four  theological  faculties  connected  with 
the  universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  church.  There  are  also  three 
normal  colleges,  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen,  under  the  mans^i^ement  of 
the  education  committee  of  the  assembly. 
The  students  of  divinity  at  the  universities 
numbered  in  1889,  about  280,  with  10  divinity 
professors. 

Statistics  (1889).  —  Ministers,  1450; 
churches  and  parishes,  1660;  communi- 
cants, 681,568.  (See  Acts  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, various  editions,  and  the  Histories 
by  Calderwood,  Wodrow,  Lee,  Cunning- 
ham, McCrie,  Hetherington  and  Walker. ) 

THE   FREE    CHURCH    OF    SCOTLAND.— This 

church  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  true  heirs  of  the  Reformation  Church. 
Originating  in  an  issue  with  the  civil  gov- 
ernment over  the  question  of  the  settlement 
of  a  minister  over  an  unwilling  congrega- 
tion, it  has  vindicated  in  a  notable  manner 


the  "  Liberty  of  the  Church."  The  Patron- 
age Act  of  1712  was  the  primarv  cause  of 
the  Free  Church  movement.  This  act  re- 
stored the  system  of  lay-patronage  sup- 
pressed at  the  Revolution  establishment, 
by  which  certain  landed  proprietors  in  par- 
ishes were  given  the  right  to  nominate  the 
ministers,  and  virtually  to  force  their  set- 
tlement in  the  face  of  opposition  from  a 
majority  of  the  congregation.  Against  the 
Patronage  system,  an  increasing  protest 
was  made  from  year  to  year,  until  in  1834, 
the  Veto  Act  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  by  which  provision  was  made 
for  the  exclusion  from  parishes  of  all  min- 
isters nominated  by  the  patrons,  but  unac- 
ceptable to  the  congregations.  In  the  very 
year  that  the  act  was  passed,  a  case  arose 
under  it  in  the  parish  of  Auchterarder. 
Lord  Kinnoul,  the  patron  of  the  parish, 
nominated  Mr.  Robert  Toung  to  be  its  min- 
ister. The  people,  however,  rejected  the 
nominee  by  a  vote  of  287  to  3,  yet  despite 
this  opposition,  Mr.  Toung  requested  the 
presbyteiy  to  proceed  with  his  ordination. 
On  the  refusal  of  the  presbytery,  the  patron 
carried  the  case  into  the  civil  courts,  and 
the  suit  was  decided  in  his  favor.  The 
courts,  in  addition  to  so  deciding,  also  re- 
quired the  presbytery  to  ordain  Mr.  Young, 
if  he  should  be  found  aualified,  and  to  in- 
stall him  over  the  parisn.  The  subsequent 
litigation  in  the  case  was  long-continued 
and  complicated,  and  the  civil  courts,  step 
by  step,  proceeded  to  claim  jurisdiction 
over  the  church,  going  to  the  extent  even 
of  holding  that  '^The  church  as  such  had 
no  original  or  independent  jurisdiction, 
and  that  in  all  causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastic, 
the  Court  of  Session  and  the  House  of 
Lords  were  supreme."  It  was  also  asserted 
that  '*  the  Parliament  is  the  temporal  head 
of  the  church,  from  whose  acts,  and  from 
whose  acts  alone,  it  exists  as  a  national 
church,  and  from  which  alone  it  derives  all 
its  powers."  The  civil  courts  went  so  far 
as  to  order  ministera,  who  had  been  sus- 
pended for  contumacy  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their 
office,  and  proclaimed  that  no  ministers 
were  to  be  allowed  to  preach  within  desig- 
nated particular  districts,  excepting  those 
whose  commissions  were  signed  by  the 
judges.  These  and  other  assertions  of  the 
civil  authorit;^  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  church,  stirred  Scotland  to  its  centre, 
and  led,  in  1843,  to  the  establishment,  of 
the  Free  Church.  When  the  assembly  met 
in  May  of  that  year,  the  opening  sermon 
was  preached  bythe  retiring  moderator, the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Welsh,  professor  of  church 
history  in  the  universitjr  of  Edinburgh,  the 
discourse  giving  definite  notice  of  the 
event  which  was  about  to  take  place.  After 
the  sermon,  the  moderator,  according  to 
custom,  took  the  chair,  but  instead  of  an- 
nouncing the  election  of  a  new  moderator, 
stated  that  he  and  many  other  members  of 
the  body  held  that  the  sitting  General  As- 
semblv  was  not  free,  should  therefore  not 
be  acknowledged  as  a  church  court,  and 
that  to  give  emphasis  to  this  conviction,  he 
and  those  agreeing  with  him  intended  to 
leave  the  church,  abandon  the  establish- 
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ment,  and  constitute  a  General  Assembly 
elsewhere.  When  he  had  ceased  reading 
the  protest,  the  moderator  handed  the 
paper  to  the  clerk  and  proceeded  to  leave 
the  house.  As  he  passed  down  the  aisle, 
others  arose  with  him,  and  in  all  123  minis- 
tei*s  and  70  elders  took  their  departure. 
The  protesters  passed  in  an  oi-derly 
manner  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
amid  an  immense  throng  of  sympathizers, 
and  the  ^^exti*aordinary  procession  was  dig- 
nified by  about  8  old  moderators,  2  princi- 
pals of  universities,  4  theological  profes- 
sors, and  also  peera,  baronets,  knights, 
provosts,  shenffs,  and  a  long  train  of  gen- 
try." The  new  assembly  was  called  to 
order  in  the  great  hall  at  Canonmills,  and 
around  the  moderator  were  gatliered  such 
men  as  Candlish,  Cunningham,  Guthrie, 
Gordon,  Chalmers,  etc.  Lord  Cockbum 
says  of  the  movement  which  led  these  min- 
isters to  suri^nder  "their  livings"  in  the 
interest  of  truth,  that  '*  in  some  cases  these 
self-immolations  of  the  ministers  are  sur- 
passed by  the  gallantry  of  the  two  hundred 
probationers,  who  extinguished  all  their 
hopes  at  the  very  moment  when  the  vacan- 
cies of  450  pulpits  made  their  rapid  success 
almost  certain.  What  similar  sacrifice  has 
ever  been  made  in  the  British  Empire?  It 
is  the  most  honorable  fact  for  Scotland  that 
its  whole  history  supplies."  The  number 
of  ministers  who  adhered  to  the  Protest 
and  to  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly 
was  470,  out  of  a  total  of  1200  previously 
connected  with  the  Established  Cnuix^h. 

Since  1843,  the  work  of  tihe  Free  Church 
has  pi-ogressed  vigorously  and  prosperously 
despite  considerable  internal  agitation. 
The  most  noted  case  of  controversy  was 
that  concerning  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  who 
was  called  to  account  for  opinions  advanced 
by  him  in  connection  with  the  authenticity 
and  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament  Books. 
The  controversy  ended  by  the  removal  of 
the  professor  from  his  chair  in  Aberdeen 
College.  A  movement  towards  union  with 
other  churches  was  also  a  cause  of  dissen- 
sion, and  failed  through  opposition  in  the 
Fi-ee  Church. 

Ministerial  Sustextation. — ^The  most 
notable  agency  established  by  the  Free 
Church  in  connection  with  its  geneial  work 
was  and  is  the  Sustentation  Fund,  origi- 
nated bv  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  and  most 
successfully  carried  out  by  him  and  others. 
The  ministers  of  the  Free  Church  had  many 
of  tliem  literally  forsaken  *'  all  their  living" 
in  support  of  a  gi*eat  principle.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers proposed  that  collectors  be  appointed 
to  gatner  funds  in  all  districts,  by  periodi- 
cal visitations,  to  provide  an  annual  salary 
of  at  least  £150  sterling,  for  each  minister. 
Despite  doubt  and  debate  the  work  was 
undertaken,  and  the  Fund  became  a  com- 

§lete  success.  In  the  year  1890,  the  equal 
ividend  scheme  resulted  in  giving  to  828 
ministers,  the  sum  of  £160  each,  in  addition 
to  amounts  provided  by  the  congi'egations; 
and  this  without  reference  to  provision 
made  for  318  other  ministers,  not  participat- 
ing in  the  equal  dividend.  The  Fund  also 
provides  for  eveij  minister's  widow  an 
annuity  of  about  £50,  and  fair  allowances 


to  the  orphans  of  ministers.  It  is  due  to 
the  Free  Church  to  state,  that  its  sustenta- 
tion scheme  is  at  once  an  ideal  for  other 
churches,  and  the  glory  of  the  denomina- 
tion. 

MissiONABT  Agencies.— At  the  Disrup- 
tion in  1843  all  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  adhered  to  the  Free 
Church.  Foreign  Missions  are  maintained 
in  India,  South  Africa.  Melanesia,  Syria 
and  South  Arabia.  The  missionary  force 
consists  (1890)  of  05  ministera,  742  assist- 
ants, witn  6,020  communicants.  The  Mis- 
sion revenue  for  the  year  was  £113,431. 

Theological  Education.— The  church 
has  three  theological  institutions,  located 
at  Aberdeen,  at  Glasgow,  and  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  number  of  professors  (1890)  is 
15,  and  of  students,  323. 

Statistics  (1890).— Ministers,  1249;  con- 
gregations, 1030;  communicants,  335,000. 
Total  income,  £049,713.  (See  Proceedings 
and  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  1843-90;' 
R.  Buchanan,  Ten  Years*  Conflict,  Glasgow, 
1852,  2  vols. ;  Brown,  Annals  of  the  Disrup- 
tion,  Edinburgh,  1877,  2  pts. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  SCOT- 
LAND.— This  church  is  the  existing  repre- 
sentative of  the  Associate  and  Relief  Seces- 
sions from  the  Established  Church.  It  is 
necessary  therefore  to  sketch  briefly  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  two  churches. 

The  Associate  or  Secession  Church  move- 
ment began  in  1733,  by  the  organization  of  a 
Presbytery,  known  as  the  Associate  Presby- 
teiy,  and  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Erskine  and  three  other  ministers.  Mr. 
Erskine  in  1731  was  moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  Perth  and  Sterling,  and  as  moderator 
preached  a  sermon  in  1732  before  the  synod 
testifying  in  strong  terms  against  the  defec- 
tions of  tlie  day,  and  the  imposing  of  min- 
isters by  virtue  of  the  Patronage  Act  upon 
unwilling  congregations.  For  expressions 
used  in  this  discourse,  Mr.  Erskine  was  cen- 
sured by  Synod.  Against  the  action  of  Syn- 
od, Mr.  Erskine  appealed  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  assembly  rejected  the  appeal, 
and  suspended  the  appellant,  but  after- 
wards restored  the  four  brethren,  as  they 
were  called,  to  their  charges.  The  latter, 
upon  due  consideration,  concluded  to  con- 
tinue their  Presbyterial  organization.  In 
1730,  they  issued  a  testimony,  and  in  1737, 
established  a  Divinity  Hall  at  Pei-th  with 
William  Wilson  as  professor.  In  1745,  a 
s^nod  was  organized  at  Sterling,  under  the 
title  of  the  Associate  Synod,  and  by  1747, 
the  number  of  congregations  had  increased 
to  45.  In  that  year  arose  the  unhappy  con- 
troversy respecting  the  Burgess  oath .  It 
was  claimed  ov  some  members  of  the  sjmod, 
that  said  oath,  required  of  certain  civil 
officers,  was  equivalent  to  an  approval  of 
all  the  errors  of  the  Establishecl  Church, 
against  which  the  seceders  had  testified. 
Others  maintained  that  the  oath  simply  ap- 
proved of  the  true  religion  itself  m  the 
realm  of  Scotland,  and  that  seceders  might 
with  good  conscience  swear  thereto.  The 
result  of  the  controversy  was  the  division 
of  the  denomination  into  the  Burgher,  and 
the  Anti-Burgher  Synods.  These  two  bod- 
ies grew  slowly  from  1747  forward,  the  only 
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noteworthy  event  in  the  histonr  of  either 
being  the  Old  and  New  Light  Controversy, 
concerning  the  province  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate in  matters  of  religion.  This  contro- 
vei'sy  resulted  in  another  defection,  two 
additional  smaller  bodies  being  organized, 
one  known  as  the  Original  Burgher,  and  the 
other  as  the  Original  Associate  Synod. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
efforts  were  made  for  a  healing  of  the  di- 
vision of  1747.  and  at  last  in  1820  the  breth- 
ren who  had  been  parted  for  seventy  years 
came  together.  The  total  number  of  con- 
gregations at  the  time  of  the  union  was  262, 
of  which  139  were  connected  with  the 
Burgher  Synod.  The  United  Synod  was 
disturbed  m  1840,  by  another  controversy, 
this  time,  however,  doctrinal  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  mainly  concerned  with  the  Atone- 
ment. Dr.  McLeod  Campbell  of  the 
Established  Church  had  begun  some  years 
before  to  teach  his  peculiar  views  on  this 
fundamental  doctrine.  With  these  views 
the  Rev.  James  Morison  sympathized,  was 
put  on  trial,  and  was  suspended  from  his 
office.  The  result  of  the  controveray  was 
the  loss  of  several  ministers  to  the  church, 
but  a  decided  gain  in  theological  clearness 
and  definiteness.  Efforts  for  union  with 
the  Relief  Church  began  as  early  as  1821,  by 
the  record  made  of  the  desirableness  of 
such  a  union  by  the  Relief  Synod  in  its  pro- 
ceedings for  that  year.  In  1840  a  scheme 
of  union  was  submitted  to  the  respective 
synods,  but  the  doctrinal  controveray 
within  the  Secession  Church  prevented  a 
consummation  at  that  time. 

The  union  was  Anally  effected-  on  May 
IS,  1847,  at  Edinburgh.  At  that  date  the 
Secession  Church  hsM  400  congregations. 
60  foreign  missionaries  and  a  theological 
seminary.  Its  contributions  for  all  pur- 
poses amounted  to  about  £70,000. 

T/ie  BeUef  Church.  —  The  Patronage  Act 
of  1712  was  the  main  cause  of  the  rise  of 
this  denomination,  as  it  was  also  instru- 
mental in  the  origin  of  the  Secession 
Church.  In  1749,  Thomas  Gillespie,  minis- 
ter of  Camock,  refused  to  obey  an  order  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Established 
Church,  requiring  him  to  take  part  in  the 
installation  of  a  minister,  proposed  to  be 
thrust  into  Inverkeithing  Church  against 
the  will  of  the  people.  For  this  act  he 
was  suspended  from  his  office,  neverthe- 
less, many  persons  joined  themselves  to 
him  and  a  congregation  was  gathered  at 
Dumfemline.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Boston 
united  with  him  in  1757,  and  in  Oct.  1761, 
the  Presbytery  of  Relief  was  formed,  "  for 
the  relief  of  Christians  oppressed  in  their 
Christian  privileges.''  The  church  grew  to 
that  extent  that  in  the  year  1774,  a  synod 
was  constituted.  One  of  the  marked  fea- 
tures of  the  early  history  of  this  denomin- 
ation was  its  f  ellowshipping  at  Communion, 
all  Christian  Believers,  in  harmony  with 
the  declaration  of  Gillespie,  *'  I  hold  Com- 
munion with  all  that  visibly  hold  the  Head 
and  with  such  only."  As  before  indicated 
the  movement  for  union  with  the  Secession 
body  began  with  this  church.  At  the  time 
of  the  union  in  1847,  the  number  of  congre- 
gations in  its  connection  was  118. 


Since  the  union,  the  progress  of  the 
United  Church  has  been  prosperous  with- 
out interruption.  In  May,  1863,  the  synod 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
free  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  question 
of  union.  As  a  result,  joint  committees 
were  appointed  and  after  ten  years  of 
patient  negotiations,  the  plan  was  wrecked 
*'  owing  to  the  opposition  from  a  section  of 
one  of  the  negotiating  synods."  A  founda- 
tion however,  was  laid  for  a  future  union. 
The  church  entered  in  1886  into  a  plan  for 
a  Federal  Council  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Free  Church, 
with  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Chuix;h  have 
more  recently  agreed  to  the  scheme. 

Standards. — ^The  standards  of  this  church 
are  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms, the  Basis  of  Union  of  1847,  A  Sum- 
mary of  Principles,  and  the  Declaratory 
Act  of  1879.  Tne  latter  act  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  interpretation  of  the  Westmin- 
ster doctrines  of  (1)  Redemption,  (2)  The 
Divine  Decrees,  (3)  Total  Depravity,  (4> 
Salvation  of  Infants  and  of  Heathen,  (5) 
Doctrine  of  the  Civil  magistrate,  and  (6) 
Christian  Liberty.  The  general  trend  of 
the  statement  is  in  the  direction  of  empha- 
sizing the  love  of  God  for  all  mankind,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  salvation.  It  has  not 
really  altered  the  creed  of  the  church,  **  but 
has  supplied  deficiencies,  has  balanced 
inequalities,  and  has  given  examples  of 
questions  in  regard  to  which  libeiiy  of 
opinion  is  allowed,  because  they  do  not 
enter  into  the  substance  of  the  faith.'* 

Missionary  Agbncies.— The  Mission 
work  of  this  church  is  conducted  under  the 
control  of  a  General  Mission  Board,  divided 
into  three  sections  called  the  Home  Mission, 
Foreign  Mission,  and  the  Continental  and 
Colonial  Boards.  Foreign  Missions  are 
maintained  among  the  Jews  in  Europe,  in 
the  West  Indies,  Old  Calabar,  EafiFraria, 
India,  China,  Manchuria  and  Japan.  The 
Foreign  Mission  income  in  1889  was  £40,491, 
the  total  benevolent  and  missionary  in- 
come, £81,124. 

Education. —There  is  under  the  care  of 
the  synod  a  Theological  Hall,  located  at 
Edinburgh.  This  institution  was  formed 
in  1847  by  the  union  of  the  Divinity  Schools 
of  the  two  Secession  Churches.  In  1889  it 
had  5  professors  and  98  students. 

Statistics  (1890).— Ministers,  616;  con- 
gregations, 667;  communicants,  184,352; 
total  contributions,  £330,670.  (See  Annals 
of  the  General  Assembly,  1789-62,  1763-66, 
Edinburgh,  2  vols;  Andrew  Thomson,  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Secession  Church,  1848; 
William  Blair,  U.  P,  Church,  a  handbook  of 
its  history  and  principles,  1888. ) 

Scotland.  Other  Churches. — In  addition 
to  the  denominations  whose  histories  have 
been  given  at  considerable  length,  there  are 
in  Scotland  two  other  Presbyterian 
churches.  One  is  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  with  (1889)  2  presbyteries.  8 
ministers,  and  13  congregations.  This 
church  is  in  full  communion  with  the 
churches  of  like  designation  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
and  in  Ireland,  and  conducts  and  supports 
in  conjunction  with  the  Irish  Church  a 
Medical  Mission  in    Antioch,  Syria.    The 
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secood  is,  The  Synod  of  the  United  Origi- 
nal Seceders,  iirhich  represents  that  portion 
of  the  Secession  Church  which  declined  to 
enter  into  the  union  formed  in  1847.  This 
church  consisted  (1889)  of  4  preshyteries, 
28  ministers,  and  29  confj^regations.  The 
dissenting  denominations  in  Scotland,  viz.. 
The  Protestant  Episcopalians,  Roman  Cath- 
olics, Congi'egationalists,  Baptists  and  Wes- 
leyau  Methodists  are  comparatively  weak 
in  numbera. 

England,  the  Presbyterian  church 
OF  ENGLAND. — ^Presbyterianism  in  England 
as  to  its  origin,  has  been  traced  back  by 
some  persons  into  the  Pre-reformation  ^• 
riod.  It  is  better  however,  to  regard  its 
beginnings  as  found  in  English  Puritanism. 
The  Puritans  were  generally  Calvinistic  in 
doctrine,  and  essentially  Presbyterian  in 
worship.  The  first  presbytery  iu  England 
was  organized  during  the  Puritan  period 
under  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Cartwright,  Nov.  20,  1572,  at  Wandsworth, 
near  Loudon.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  presbyterial  organization, 
but  whatever  it  was,  the  spread  of  Presby- 
terian doctrinal  and  governmental  views  was 
rapid  from  1572  on,  and  finally  culminated 
in  the  politico-religious  movements  which 
led  to  tne  death  of  Charles  I.  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Protectorate.  The  tri- 
umph of  Presbyterianism  found  expression 
in  the  meeting  of  the  body  of  divines, 
known  as  the  Westminster  Assembly  (1643- 
48),  and  the  confirmation  by  the  English 
Parliament,  of  the  standards  of  faith  pre- 
pared by  that  assembly,  and  called  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Catechisms  from  the  Great  Abbey  in  Lon- 
don in  which  they  were  framed.  These 
documents  are  to-day  accepted  as  standai-ds 
of  faith  by  the  gi-eat  majority  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish-speaking Presbyterian  churches,  and 
constitute  the  enduring  monument  of  Puri- 
tan Presbyterianism.  As  a  form  of  church 
polity,  Presbyterianism  was  established  in 
England,  June  29,  1647,  but  the  influence  of 
the  Independent  Party  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Cromwell,  prevented  the  candying 
of  the  plan  of  government  into  efficient 
operation,  except  in  London  and  Lanca- 
shire. In  London  and  vicinitv,  twelve 
presbyteries  were  organized,  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Synod  of  London  held  regular  half- 
yearly  meetings  until  1655.  With  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.,  a  sharp  crisis  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  Ve^  many 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministera  in  England 
were  '*  Comprehensionists,''  and  the  fa- 
mous Savoy  Conference  was  held  in  1661, 
in  the  hope  of  so  adjusting  to  each  other 
the  relations  of  Presbyterians  and  Episco- 
palians, as  to  secure  **  perfect  unity  and  uni- 
formity throughout  the  nation.^'  The  con- 
ference, however,  utterly  failed  of  its  pur- 
pose. Parliament  passed  an  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, and  on  Aug.  24,  1662,  nearly  2000 
ministers  resigned  their  charges,  or  were 
ejected  from  them,  because  of  their  refusal 
to  conform  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
England.  Of  these  ministers  1500  were 
Presbyterians. 

The  policy  of  ''Comprehension"  which 
had  found  expression  in  the  famous  Savoy 


Conference,  continued  for  a  considerable 
time  thereafter,  to  influence  and  injure 
English  Presbyterianism.  It  led  in  1691, 
to  an  arrangement  for  f riendlv  intercourse 
and  co-operation  between  Presbyterians  and 
Independents,  but  this  ''happy  union''  as 
it  was  called  lasted  but  three  yeara.  In 
1719,  another  Union  Conference  between 
the  dissenting  bodies,  the  famous  Salters 
Hall  Synod,  was  held,  to  check  the  rapid 
growth  of  Arianism,  but  the  results  at- 
tained were  of  little  value,  for  the  decay  in 
spiritual  life  in  the  churches,  and  the  doc- 
trinal departures  widely  prevalent,  continued 
unchecked.  Further,  subscription  to  the 
Doctrinal  Standards  was  not  regarded  as  es- 
sential. So  far  did  many  English  Presbyteri- 
ans diverge  from  the  faith  uf  their  fathers, 
that  at  tiie  close  of  the  18tli  century  in 
many  portions  of  England,  Presbyterian 
and  Unitarian  had  become  syuonvmous 
terms.  The  estimates  of  the  numoer  of 
congre^tions  at  different  periods  are  also 
suggestive  of  the  spiritual  declension  which 
took  place.  In  1715,  there  were  in  England 
580 Presbyterian  congregations;  in  1772,  300; 
and  iu  1812,  252,  of  which  only  about  100 
were  orthodox. 

The  Arian  and  Socinian  opinions  did  not 
affect,  however,  all  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations. In  the  three  northern  coun- 
ties, Northumberland,  Cumberland  and 
Durham,  and  in  the  city  of  London,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  churches  maintained  a 
pure  doctrine  and  a  sound  polity.  These 
congregations  came  natu rally  into  ecclesi- 
astical communion  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  But  while  dependent  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  Scotland  for  minis- 
ter, the  extent  to  which  the  Old  Puritan 
Presbyterianism  continued  to  exist  and  to 
influence  the  future,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  when  "  the  Synod  of  the  Presbj- 
terian  Church  in  England  was  formed  m 
1842,  of  the  70  congregations  which  then 
composed  it,  no  fewer  than  50  were  congre- 
gations that  had  come  into  existence  prior 
to  the  present  century,  35  being  prior  to 
1750."  English  Presbyterianism  is  there- 
fore, withiu  orthodox  lineS|  both  vigorous 
and  reproductive. 

Churches  composed  of  Scotch  persons  and 
their  descendants  also  existed  in  England 
at  an  early  date,  and  were  connected  with 
the  Secession  Church.  Congregations  in 
connection  with  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  were  also  formed,  but  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  (1843), 
the  great  majority  of  the  English  Presby- 
terian churches  sympathized  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  organized  a  svnod  affiliated  with 
that  bod)r.  In  1876,  this  svnod  formed  a 
union  with  the  English  branch  of  the 
United  Presbvterian  (Secession)  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  united  body  took  the 
name  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  Scottish  Synod  in  England  still  ex- 
ists as  a  separate  organization,  but  has  only 
14  ministers  and  17  congregations. 

Standards. — The  standards  of  doctrine 
are  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms. The  church  however,  is  engaged 
"  in  the  consideration  of  its  relations  to  the 
Westminster  Confession/'  and  a  document 
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entitled  *'  The  Articles  of  the  Faith/'  was 
approved  bv  the  synod  in  1890,  "  as  a  state- 
ment of  tne  fundamental  doctrines  held 
and  taught  by  this  church."  The  articles 
are  24  m  number  [are  accompanied  b^  a 
"declaratory  statement,"  which  explains 
the  church's  position  respecting  the  teach- 
ine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  on  (1) 
redemption,  (2)  total  depravity,  (3)  salvation 
of  infants  and  the  heathen,  and  (4)  civil 
rulers,  and  srants  liberty  of  opinion  on  non- 
essential points  of  the  ConfessionJ,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion by  the  church  of  its  view  of  the  West- 
minster Confession.  [They  are  reprinted  in 
the  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature,  for 
Jan.,  1890.    (Vol.  i.  No.  4.)] 

Missionary  Aoencies  and  Education. 
— The  missionary  and  evangelistic  work  of 
the  church  is  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  committees  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions.  The  total  contributions  to  mis- 
sionary work  in  1890  was  £13,813.  Foreign 
Missions  are  conducted  in  China,  Formosa, 
Singapore,  India,  and  among  the  Jews, 
ana  48  European  and  116  native  mission- 
aries are  employed.  There  is  also  a  theo- 
logical college,  located  in  the  city  of 
London,  witn  (1890)  3  pi-ofessors  and 
28  students.  The  sustentation  fund  of 
this  church  is  exceedingly  well  managed, 
securing  to  each  minister  an  annual  salary 
of  not  less  than  £200,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
ministei's'  salaries  are  on  the  average  higher 
in  this  church  than  in  any  other  Presbyte- 
rian church. 

Statistics  (1890).— Ministers,  300;  con- 
gi-egations,  288;  communicants,  66,019;  total 
contributions  for  all  purposes,  £234,663. 
(See  Thomas  McCrie,  AnnaU  qf  English 
Presbytery,  London,  1872;  A.  F.  Mitchell, 
Westminster  Assembly,  its  History  and  Stand- 
ards,  1883;  Drysdale,  History  of  the  Pres- 
byterians in  England,  1889;  and  the  Annual 
Minutes  of  the  Synod. ) 

Wales.  tm£  welsh  calvinistic  Metho- 
dist (or  Presbyterian)  CHURCH  is  in  origin 
independent  o^  and  in  organization,  prior  to, 
English  Methodism.  The  Welsh  Methodist 
revival,  properly  so  called,  began  in  1735- 
36,  through  the  earnest  ministry  of  Howell 
Harris,  Daniel  Rowlands,  and  Howell 
Davies;  the  first  a  lavman,  the  two  latter 
clergymen.  The  work  of  Welsh  religious 
reform  however,  was  carried  on  at  first 
wholly  within  the  Established  Church. 
The  first  society  was  organized  at  Erwood, 
in  Brecknockshire,  in  1786;  and  the  first 
general  association  was  held  at  Watford, 
Glamorganshire,  Jan.  5  and  6,  1742,  two 
years  and  a  half  prior  to  Che  first  confer- 
ence of  English  Methodists,  convened  by 
Wesley,  at  London.  The  moderator  at  the 
Watford  Association  was,  by  invitation,  the 
Rev.  Geor{|[e  Wliitfield.  From  1761  to  1762 
the  denomination  grew  but  little,  owing  to 
internal  dissensions,  but  in  1762-63  a  great 
revival  welded  the  conflicting  factions  into 
an  indissoluble  union.  The  year  1785  was 
signalized  by  the  accession  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala,  whose  great  work 
was  the  organizing  of  the  denominational 
Sabbath  schools.  The  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  these  schools,  by  the  whole  church. 


led  to  a  demand  for  Welsh  Bibles  beyond 
the  then  means  of  supply,  and  as  a  conse> 
quenoe,  to  the  formation  m  1801,  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  for> 
mal  act  of  separation  from  the  Established 
Church  was  forced  upon  the  denomination 
by  its  rapid  growth.  Communion  in  the 
few  parish  churches  having  *'Methodistic  *' 
rectors,  became  impossible  to  a  body  num- 
bering its  members  by  tens  of  thousands^ 
and  ordained  ministers  were  but  few  iu 
number.  In  the  general  associations  held 
at  Bala,  and  at  Llandilo  Fawr,  in  1811, 
21  persons  were  therefore  oi*dained  to 
the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  a  separate 
church  organization  was  established  based 
upon  the  Polity  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
1813  the  Home  Mission  Society  was  organ- 
ized, for  work  in  the  English  districts  bor- 
dering on  Wales.  In  18^  a  confession  of 
faith  was  adopted.  In  1839,  a  theological 
seminary  was  established  at  Bala,  and  in 
1842  another,  at  Trevecca.  The  work  of 
Foreign  Missions  was  earned  on,  until  1840, 
in  connection  with  the  London  Missionary 
Society;  but  since  that  date  the  church  has 
maintained  missions  of  its  own  in  Khassia, 
India,  in  Brittany  to  the  Breton  kinsmen 
of  the  Welsh,  and  in  London  to  the  Jews. 
The  last  step  in  its  organization  was  taken 
by  the  constitution  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  Swansea  in  1864.  The  church  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  and  is  in  numbers,  infiuence  and 
Christian  work,  the  foremost  church  of  the 
Principality. 

The  doctiines  of  the  confession  of  this 
church  are  in  substantial  agreement  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion. The  word  *'  Methodist "  in  its  name 
is,  therefore,  to  be  understood  as  defining, 
not  a  form  of  doctrine,  but  methods  of 
Christian  life  work.  The  confession  is  pub- 
lished both  in  English  and  Welsh. 

The  church  uses  no  Liturgy,  and  its  ser- 
vices are  simple,  characterizea  by  earnest- 
ness, and  conducted,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Welsh 
language. 

Statistics  (1890). — Synods,  2;  presbyter- 
ies, 25;  churches,  1433;  ministers  and 
preachei-s,  987;  communicants,  143,040.  (See 
the  Tear  Book,  1890;  John  Hughes,  Welxh 
Methodism,  Gwrecsam,  1851-56,  3  vols.,  (in 
Welsh);  and  Williams,  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodism,  lemo,  1872.) 

Ireland,  the  presbvterian  church  in 
IRELAND. — The  basis  for  the  development  of 
Irish  Presbyterianism  was  furnished  by 
what  has  been  called  the  ''Plantation  of 
Ulster."  That  province  had  been  virtually 
depopulated  by  internecine  strife  and  the 
bloody  suppression  of  rebellious  outbreaks, 
and  King  James  I.  divided  the  lands  (1608) 
among  English  and  Scotch  settlers.  The 
first  presbytery  was  not  organized  until 
1642,  the  occasion  being  the  frightful  mas* 
sacre  of  Protestants  by  tlie  Romanists  in 
the  great  Rebellion  of  1641.  This  event  led 
the  Parliament  to  send  Scotch  troops  into 
Ulster,  and  the  ministers  accompanying 
them  proceeded  to  the  organisation  of  a 
presbvtery.  The  church  grew  to  such  ex* 
tent  that  at  the  Stoart  Restoration  in  1661, 
sixty  Presbyterian  mimsters  were  ejectea 
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from  their  charges,  because  of  their  refusal 
to  conform  to  the  Episcopal  Chui-ch  as  then 
established.  The  Revolution  of  1688  re- 
stored to  Irish  Presbyterians  a  great  part  of 
their  rights  and  priyileges,  ana  their  num- 
bers were  largely  increased  through  the 
leasing  of  lands  m  Ulster  for  terms  of  SO 
years,  to  Scotch  settlers.  In  1692,  the  Irish 
ministers,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a 
hundred,  met  in  synod.  But  discord  arose 
in  the  church  within  a  few  years.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  through 
the  influence  of  an  ory^ization  called  we 
''Belfast  Societr^,"  opinions  subyersive  of 
both  Faith  and  Polity  were  introduced. 
Arianism  in  particular  exerted  its  devitaliz- 
ing influence,  and  in  1727,  the  Synod  of 
Antrim  withdrew,  being  opposed  to  the 
Westminster  Confession.  Another  cause 
of  weakness  at  this  time  was  the  emigration 
of  manv  of  the  Scotch  settlers  and  of  their 
descenaants  to  the  American  Colonies. 
When  the  leases  granted  under  William  III. 
expired,  many  of  the  tenants,  for  secular  as 
well  as  religious  reasons,  concluded  to  bet- 
ter their  condition  by  removal  across  the 
Atlantic.  Aid,  hciwever,  came  in  due  time 
to  the  Orthodox  party.  The  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Scotland  sent  ministers  to 
Ireland  in  1745,  and  stren^hened  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  resisting  the  Arian 
and  Socinian  defections.  The  Secession 
churches  thus  formed,  divided  in  Ireland 
on  the  same  lines  as  in  Scotland,  the 
Burghers,  organizing  in  1779,  a  synod  hav- 
ing three  presbyteries,  and  the  Anti-Burg- 
hers in  1781,  erecting  a  synod  composed  of 
two  presbyteries.  These  two  branches, 
however,  were  reunited  in  1818,  under  the 
name  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland, 
and  the  united  body  was  commonly  known 
as  the  Seceder  Synod. 

The  early  part  of  the  19th  century  was 
characterized  by  a  still  further  development 
of  Arianism  among  the  ministers  and 
churches  connected  with  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  and  finally  in  1827,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  famous  Henry  Cooke,  Arian- 
ism was  utterly  overthrown,  and  the  synod 
was  established  on  a  thoroughly  evangelical 
basis.  This  great  victory  was  followed  by 
the  auspicious  union  in  1840,  of  tbe  Synod 
of  Ulster  with  the  Seceder  Synod,  under 
the  name  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland,  the  former  synod  bringing  with  it 
392  congregations,  and  the  latter  141.  In 
the  same  year,  the  church  erected  as  its 
supreme  judicatory,  the  Oeneral  Assembly, 
and  the  Jubilee  of  this  body  was  joyously 
celebrated  in  June,  1890.  Tne  disestablish- 
ment in  1870  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Ireland,  has  been  of  advanti^^e  to  Presby- 
terianism  as  well  as  to  other  dissenting 
churches.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland  does  not  however,  include  all  the 
Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  country.  The 
following  organizations  continue  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  though  weak  in  numbers 
and  influence,  viz.;  the  Presbytery  of  An- 
trim, which  withdrew  from  the  synod  in 
1727;  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster, 
organized  in  1830;  the  Northern  Presbytery 
of  Antrim,  established  in  1862;  a  remnant 
of  the  Secession  Church,  whicn  refuses  to 


consent  to  the  Union  of  1840;  two  branches 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church ;  and 
the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Ireland,  con- 
nected with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland. 

The  standards  of  the  church  are  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms. Foreign  missions  are  sustained  by 
it  in  India,  China,  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  among  the  Jews.  An  exten- 
sive mission  work,  begun  in  1710,  is  also 
carried  on  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ire- 
land, where  more  than  a  hundred  stations 
are  now  regularly  maintained.  The  edu- 
cational institutions  are  two  in  number: 
Magee  College,  Londondei-ry;  and  the 
Assembly's  College,  Belfast.  The  number 
of  students  in  the  two  colleges  is  169. 

Statistics  (1890). — Ministers,  626;  con- 
gregations, 555;  communicants,  102,678; 
total  income,  £222,626.  (See  Minutes  of  the 
General  Assembly y  1840-90;  Reid,  History  qf 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  Belfast, 
1867, 8  vols. ;  Thomas  Hamilton,  History  of  the 
Irish  Pre^teHan  Churchy  Edinburgh,  1888.  > 

BUBOPSAN  CONTINENT: 

AusTBiA.  See  Bohe:tnia  and  Hungary, 
Belgium. — The  history  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Belgium  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  is,  like  that  of  Spain,  a  his- 
tory of  bloody  persecutions.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  adhered  at  the  Reforma- 
tion to  Roman  Catholicism.  The  Reform- 
ers, however,  were  numerous,  and  adopted 
in  1562,  the  celebrated  Belgic  Confession, 
an  enduring  monument,  both  to  the  learn- 
ing and  the  oHhodoxy  of  its  framers. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  persecutions  began, 
with  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  his  successoi-s 
as  the  willing  agents  of  bigoted  monarchs, 
and  aa  a  result.  Protestantism  was  crushed 
utterly.  The  existing  Reformed  organiza- 
tions are  two  in  number,  the  Synoa  of  the 
Union  of  Evangelical  Churches,  consisting 
of  16  congregations,  and  the  Synod  of  the 
Missionary  Christian  Church  of  Belgium, 
consisting  (1890)  of  21  ministers,  92  church- 
es and  stations,  and  4812  communicants. 

Bohemia. — This  country  is  well  called  the 
cradle  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  here 
that  Peter  Waldo,  in  the  12th  century, 
found  refuge  from  papal  persecution. 
Here,  likewise,  the  influence  of  John 
Wickliff  produced  a  remarkable  awakening 
in  the  14th  century.  And,  further,  the 
Bohemians  were  the  flrat  people  positively 
to  separate  themseves  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  labors  of  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  the  tragic  death 
of  both,  during  the  opening  years  of  the  15th 
century,  gave  an  impulse  to  reformation 
principles  which  no  opposition  could  check. 
The  history  of  the  bloody  politico-i-eligious 
conflicts,  which  ended  with  the  battle  of  the 
Weissberg.in  1620,  is  a  part  of  the  secular 
history  of  the  country.  It  is  suflicient  to 
indicate  that  the  struggles  between  Protes- 
tantism and  Catholicism  resulted  in  the 
reduction  of  the  population  of  Bohemia 
from  3,000,000  to  less  than  800,000.  From 
1620  until  1781,  Protestants  and  Protestant 
books  were  not  tolerated  in  the  land.  A 
few  persons,  it  is  true,  clang  steadfastly  to 
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the  RefoiTned  Faith,  but  their  meetings  were 
of  necessity,  secret.  Joseph  II.,  Emperor  of 
Austria,  however,  on  Oct.  13,  1781,  issued 
the  famous  Edict  of  Toleration  by  which 
Protestants,  whether  connected  with  the 
Reformed  or  Lutheran  churches,  were  al- 
lowed openly  to  give  expression  to  their 
i*eligiou8  preferences.  The  result  was,  that 
within  a  year  in  Bohemia  alone,  40,000  per- 
sons publicly  acknowledged  their  adherence 
to  the  Reformed  Faith.  Persecution  how- 
ever, did  not  cease  with  the  promulgation 
of  the  Edict  of  Toleration.  Even  as  late  as 
1870,  the  meetings  of  Bohemian  Protestants 
were  broken  up  by  the  police  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

The  Bohemian  Church  has  been  from  the 
first,  essentially  Presbyterian.  The  stand- 
ards of  the  present  organization  are  the 
Second  Helvetic  Confession,  and  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism.  The  same  standards  are 
hela  by  other  branches  of  the  Reformed 
Church  within  the  Austrian  Empire.  The 
supreme  government  of  the  church  is  con- 
ducted by  a  synod.  Latest  statistics  show 
that  the  church  consists  of  4  presbvteries, 
56  ministers,  53  congregations,  with  4,843 
communicants.  In  admtion  to  the  Bohe- 
mian Svnod  there  also  exists  a  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Province  of 
Moravia,  and  one  in  the  Province  of  Austria. 
The  Moravian  Sjmod  consists  of  2  pres- 
byteries, 25  ministers,  84  congregations,  and 
22,200  communicants.  The  Austrian  Synod 
reports  6,388  communicants.  (SeePalacky, 
Oeschichte  von  Bohmen,  Prag,  1836-60, 8  vols.; 
B.  Czerwenka,  Oeschichte  d.  Evangelischen 
Kirche  in  B,,  Leipzig,  1869.)  See  also,  Hun- 
gary, 

France.  See  Fbance,  Reformed  Church 
of,  p.  298. 

Germany.  See  Lutheran  Church,  p.  520, 
and  Reformed  (German)  Church,  p.  — . 

Thereare  numerous  Reformed  or  Presoyte- 
rian  organizations  declining  union  with  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  and  existing 
in  the  German  Provinces.  The  total  number 
of  their  adherents  is  estimated  at  1,300,000. 
Among  the  more  important  of  these  bcKlies 
are,  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Provinces 
of  Hanover,  Lower  Hesse,  Westphalia,  the 
Rhine  Provinces  and  Alsace  Lorraine. 

Greece. — The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Greece  is  of  recent  date,  having  begun  with 
the  mission  established  by  the  American 
Board  in  1826.  In  1873,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  (South)  undertook  the 
conduct  of  the  Greek  Mission,  and  its  mis- 
sionaries organized  the  Greek  Evangelical 
Church.  The  Greek  Church,  however,  de- 
cided in  1886  to  become  an  independent 
organization,  believing  that  such  a  course 
would  inure  to  the  greater  benefit  of  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  the  country.  The  church 
consists  of  1  Presbytery,  3  ministers,  and 
about  100  communicants. 

Holland.  See  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church,  p.  — . 

Hungary. — ^The  Reformation  in  Hungary 
began  with  the  dissemination  about  the 
year  1520,  of  Lutheran  doctrine.  The  Diet 
of  the  kingdom  as  early  as  1623  adopted 
stringent  measures  against  Protestants,  but 
the  battle  of  Mohacz  in  1526  with  the  Turks, 


in  which  the  Hungarian  king  with  moat  of 
his  nobles  fell  on  the  field,  brought  about 
such  civil  disorder  that  Uiese  measures 
could  not  be  enforced.  Lutheranism  was 
adopted  by  the  Protestants  in  1545,  but 
Calvinistic  opinions  began  immediately  to 
gain  ground  through  the  influence  of  M»- 
thias  Devay,  the  first  of  the  Hungarian 
Reformers.  In  1557  the  Transylvania  Diet 
proclaimed  the  eaual  rights  ot  Lutherans 
and  Roman  Catholics,  and  this  gave  Calvin- 
ists  the  liberty  which  they  desired.  A 
synod  met  at  Yarad,  Aug.  18,  1550,  consist- 
ing of  0  pastoro,  among  whom  was  Peter 
Melius,  and  in  1560,  tlie  famous  Confessio 
Debrecinensis  was  adopted  and  became 
known  commonlv  as  the  Hungarian  Confes- 
sion. The  final  separation  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists  took  place  in 
1566,  the  general  result  being  that  the  Mag- 
yars and  the  Slavs  adopted  the  Presbyterian 
faith  and  polity.  This  separation  was 
followed  by  a  conflict  with  Unitarianism, 
against  which  the  Synod  of  Debreczen  in 
1567  took  decisive  measures,  though  that 
heresy  continued  for  some  time  to  trouble 
the  church.  Civil  dissensions  also  affected 
injuriously  for  a  time  the  growth  of  the 
Reformed  body.  The  Jesuits  in  alliance 
with  the  secular  authorities  endeavored 
time  and  ajo^ain  to  suppress  Protestantism, 
and  three  times  the  Hungarian  Protestants 
rose  in  revolt,  compelling  bv  force  of  arms, 
the  granting  of  Freedom  oi  Conscience  and 
Liberty  of  Worship.  These  struggles  were 
closed  respectively  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna, 
1606,  Linz,  1645,  and  Szatmar,  1711.  Final 
deliverance,  however,  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Jesuits  was  had  only  by  the 
Edict  of  Toleration  of  Joseph  II.  in  1781. 
The  standards  of  the  Hungarian  Church  are 
the  second  Helvetic  Confession,  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  Its  principles  of 
church  polity  find  expression  in  the  elec- 
tion by  each  congregation  of  its  own  elder- 
ship; and  tlie  congregations  within  a  g^ven 
district  are  governed  by  a  seniorate  or 
presbytery.  The  seniorates  are  themselves 
under  the  control  of  5  superintendencies 
or  synods.  The  educational  institutions 
connected  with  the  church  are  the  Reformed 
Colleges  of  Saros  Patak,  founded  in  1531; 
of  Debreczen,  founded  in  1588;  of  Naf^y- 
Enyed,  founded  in  1661,  and  the  academies 
of  Papa  and  of  Buda-Pesth,  founded  at  later 
dates.  The  latest  statistics  show  that  the 
church  consists  of  5  synods,  57  seniorates 
or  presbyteries,  1009  ministers,  3,261  congre- 
gations, 15,776  elders,  and  that  the  nunober 
of  baptized  adhei*ents  is  about  2,000,000. 
The  number  of  actual  communicants  cannot 
be  well  ascertained,  but  the  number  of  Sab- 
bath School  scholars  in  1880,  was  more  than 
200,000.  (See  Francis  Balogh,  <*  History  of 
the  Hungarian  Protestant  Church"  (in  Hun- 
garian), Debreczen,  1872). 

Italy. — The  Reformation  tendencies  in 
Italy  were  widespread  during  the  early  and 
middle  portions  of  the  16th  century.  The 
geograpnical  centre  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy,  it  was  natural,  however,  that  all 
efforts  for  reformation  should  find  both 
large  sympathjr  and  strong  opposition.  In 
Venice,    for    instance,   tae    doctrines  of 
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Luther^ere  accepted  by  many  peraons.  as 
was  also  the  case  in  Florence  and  Kaples; 
but  in  1542,  the  Inquisition  was  establislied, 
and  at  once  persecution  of  the  most  relent- 
less character  be|^n.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons were  either  burned,  drowned,  decapi- 
tated, tortured  or  exiled,  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  within  50  years,  Prot- 
estantism was  either  extirpated  or  expa- 
triated, except  in  Piedmont.  There  the 
Waldenses  held  their  f^round  in  the  moun- 
tain valleys,  a  SSpartan  band  confrontine 
vast  hosts  of  enemies.  (For  the  history  of 
the  Waldenses  see  article  under  that  title. ) 
The  evangelical  organizations  at  present 
existinf^  in  Italy,  apart  from  Mission  Sta- 
tions, are  two  in  number,  the  Synod  of  the 
Waldensian  Evangelical  Church,  with  eight 
presbyteries,  77  ministers^  44  confrrega- 
tions,  and  17,335  communicants;  ana  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Christian 
Church  in  Italy,  founded  in  1870,  and  con- 
sisting of  one  synod,  13  ministers  and  42 
congregations,  with  14%  communicants. 
There  is  a  Theological  Hall  connected  with 
the  Waldensian  Church  at  Florence,  and 
also  a  similar  institution  connected  with  the 
Free  Christian  Church,  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

Norway  and  Sweden.  See  Lutheban 
Chubch,  p.  520. 

Poland. — The  Polish  nobility  and  other 
peraons  in  the  country  of  Slavonic  blood 
accepted  during  the  loth  century  the  Re- 
formed Faith  and  Polity.  The  first  synod 
was  held  at  Pinkzow  in  1550;  and  in  1570,  at 
Sandomir,  a  confession  of  faith  was 
adopted,  though  it  was  found  impractica- 
ble to  carry  out  the  Presbyterian  system  of 
government  to  its  full  extent.  Synods  were 
held  thereafter  from  time  to  time  until 
1()55,  the  date  of  the  invasion  by  the 
Swedes.  The  reformed  Church  of  Poland 
thenceforward  grew  feebler  and  feebler, 
through  war  and  other  causes,  and  became 
Tirtuallv  extinct  at  the  date  of  the  Partition 
of  the  kingdom.  There  are  at  present  two 
evangelical  bodies  in  Polish  Russia,  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  Poland  with  2,000, 
and  the  Reformed  Church  of  Lithuania  with 
5000  communicants.  Both  churches  labor 
under  serious  difficulties  owing  to  the  re- 
pressive measures  against  Protestanism 
enforced  by  the  Russian  Government. 

Russia. --See  above. 

Spain. — Protestant  doctrines  found  ad- 
herents in  this  countrv  from  th&  opening  of 
the  Reformation,  and  several  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  were  published  during  the 
16th  century.  A  confession  of  faith  was 
also  framed  and  published  in  1550,  at  Lon- 
don. The  place  of  the  publication  of  this 
first  confession  indicates  however,  that  the 
Spanish  Church  was  bv  that  time  the  vic- 
tim of  persecution,  Philip  II.  and  other 
bigots  suceeding  in  crushing  out  Protes- 
tantism in  the  Peninsula,  by  measures  of  the 
most  cruel  and  bloody  character.  The 
present  Reformed  Church  of  Spain  is  the 
result  of  Protestant  mission  work  in  the 
present  century.  Its  confession  of  faith, 
adopted  by  the  General  Assemblv  in  1872,  is 
a  virtual  reproduction  of  the  Westminster 
confession.  Presbyterian  government, 
however,  is  as  yet  imperfectly  organized. 


The  church  consists  of  two  presbyteries,  16 
ministers,  21  congregations,  and  in  the 
neigborhood  of  1000  communicants. 

Switzebland.— The  Reformation  in  Swit- 
zerland began  with  the  preaching  of  the 
reformed  docti'ine  in  1519,  by  Ulrich 
Zwingli.  The  first  of  the  Cantons  to  de- 
clare for  the  Reformation  was  Zunch,  in 
1525.  War  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  Cantons  broke  out  in 
1531,  and  ended  with  the  defeat  of  tlie  re- 
form j;>art^  and  tlie  death  of  Zwingli.  The 
Reformation,  however,  did  not  fail,  owing 
to  the. energy  of  Farel  and  Calvin,  the  lead- 
ers in  Geneva.  The  conflict  between  the 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  was  re- 
newed, and  did  not  cease  until  1712,  when 
the  decisive  Inttle  of  Vllmergen  brought 
about  an  enduiing  peace.  The  authorita- 
tive doctrinal  standard  of  the  Swiss 
churches  is  the  Second  Helvetic  Confes- 
sion, formulated  in  1536.  At  present,  about 
three-fifths  (1,700,000)  of  the  population  of 
the  land  are  connected  with  the  reformed 
churches  of  the  several  Cantons.  There 
ai*e  in  addition,  three  independent 
churches:  the  Synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Neuchatel,  with  78  ministers  and 
8,128  communicants;  the  Synod  of  the  Free 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Canton  deVaud, 
with  137  ministers,  and  4000  communi- 
cants; and  the  Presbytery  of  the  Free 
Evangelical  Church  of  Geneva,  with  S 
ministers,  and  500  communicants.  The 
theolcMpcal  faculties  in  this  country,  con- 
nectea  dii'ectly  or  indirectly  wiui  the 
churches,  are  those  of  the  universities  of 
Bale,  Zurich,  Benie,  and  Geneva,  and  the 
academy  faculties  of  Lausanne,  Neuchatel 
and  Geneva. 

THB  AMEBICAK  OONTINXNT. 
The  United  States: 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  U.  8.  A 

— American  Presbyterianism  is  in  origin  as 
diverse  as  are  the  various  peoples  who  have 
blended  to  form  the  American  nation.  Its 
component  elements  are,  in  the  main,  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch-Insh,  Scotch  and  Welsh, 
French  and  German. 

The  country  which  gave  to  the  Reformed 
churches  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  was  the  original  home  of  the  first 
settlers  in  the  American  Colonies  with  Pres- 
byterian tendencies.  The  stream  of  Puri- 
tan emigi*ation  westward,  set  in  motion 
from  England  by  Prelatical  tyranny  touched 
first  the  shoi'es  of  Virginia.  Tlie  Puritans 
in  that  colony  increased  largely  in  number 
until  the  year  1642,  when  the  royal  gov- 
ernor, Sir  William  Berkeley,  commenced  a 
systematic  and  vigorous  persecution  which 
resulted  in  their  removal  for  the  roost  part, 
in  1049,  to  Maryland,  where  they  located  on 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Annapolis. 
Their  churches  appear  to  have  been  gov- 
erned by  ruling  elders,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Presbyterian  ministers  preached  in  their 
midst,  among  whom  were  Francis  Doughty 
(1058)  and  Matthew  Hill  (1667). 

Presbyterianism  also  entered  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  with  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land. John  Robinson,  the  pastor  of  the 
Plymouth  Pilgrims  while  in  Holland,  has 
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left  on  record  the  following  declaration  of 
their  church  principles:  ''Touching  Uie 
ecclesiastical  ministry — namely,  of  pastors 
for  teaching,  elders  for  ruling,  deacons  for 
distributing  the  church's  con^butions — we 
do  wholly  in  all  points  agree  with  the 
French  Kefoimed  Churches.''  Indepen- 
dents, however,  became  dominant  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  an  early  date,  and  those  colonists 
who  had  Pi*esbyterian  tendencies  found  it 
advantageous  to  settle  in  Connecticut,  and 
gradually  passed  thence  to  Long  Island  and 
Northern  New  Jersey. 

The  following  additional  points  of  the 
history  of  Presoyterianism  in  the  colonies 
during  the  17th  century  are  noteworthy. 
The  nrst  Presbyterian  minister  on  North 
American  shores  appears  to  have  been  tlie 
Rev.  Richard  Denton,  who  landed  in  Massa^ 
chusetts  in  1630.  In  1643,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Doughty  held  English  services  in  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  in  the  City  of  New 
Amsterdam  (New  York).  Presbyterian 
immigrants  appear  to  have  entered  North 
Carolina  as  early  as  1650,  driven  there  by 
persecution  in  Virginia.  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  settled  jointly  in  South  Caro- 
lina as  early  as  1670.  The  first  Presbyte- 
rian Congregation  in  Philadelphia  met  in 
1692  in  the  ''Barbadoes  Company  Ware: 
house,"  and  in  1608  the  Rev.  Jedidiah 
Andrews,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 
began  his  ministrations  in  that  city. 

Churches  of  French  Presbvterians~com- 
monly  called  Huguenot  churches— were  also 
established  at  an  early  date  and  at  several 
points — ^at  New  York  in  1683,  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  1686,  at  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  in  1688, 
etc.  These  churches  originated  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Protestants  from  France,  by 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
French  churches,  with  one  exception,  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  religious  necessities  of  the  Presby- 
terian colonists  led  them  to  make  applica- 
tion time  and  again  to  their  friends  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  a  supply  of  minis- 
ters. In  1680,  the  Presbytery  of  Laggan, 
Ireland,  received  a  letter  from  Col.  Wil- 
liam Stevens,  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  Province  of  Maryland,  entreating  that 
ministers  be  sent  to  that  colony  and  to  Vir- 
ginia. In  compliance  with  this  request,  the 
Rev.  Francis  Makemie,  came  to  Maryland 
in  1683. 

Mr.  Makemie's  landing  marked  a  new  era 
in  the  development  of  American  Presbyte- 
rianism.  Within  a  few  years  after  his 
arrival,  owing  to  persecution,  a  stream  of 
immigration  set  in  from  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  Ireland,  which  largely  swelled  the 
Presbyterian  population  in  the  middle  and 
southern  colonies.  Increase  in  population, 
joined  with  greater  facilities  for  intercom- 
munication, made  it  both  desirable  and 
possible  to  give  colonial  Presbyterianism 
an  organized  form.  In  the  movement  to 
this  end,  Mr.  Makemie  was  the  master- 
spirit. Indefatigable  in  labor,  he  suffered 
persecution,  and  dared  imprisonment  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  he  had  so  heartily  es- 
poused, and  finally  secured  the  organization 
of  the  first  American  presbytery,  in  the 
year  1706.     The  first  meeting  of   which 


record  remains  was  held  at  Freehold,  N.  J., 
Dec.  29,  1706.  By  the  year  1716,  the  cliurch 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  constitute  a  synod, 
which  met  for  the  first  time  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Sept.  17, 1717.  The  church  then  con- 
sisted of  19  ministers,  about  40  churches, 
and  some  3000  communicants.  In  1729,  the 
General  Synod  passed  what  is  called  the 
Adopting  Act,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
*^  that  all  the  ministers  of  this  synod  or 
that  shall  be  hereafter  admitted  into  this 
synod,  shall  declare  their  agreement  in, 
and  approbation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
with  the  larger  and  shorter  catechisms  of 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster," 
and  **  also  adopt  the  said  confession  as  the 
Confession  of  our  Faith." 

In  the  same  year  that  body  took  action  in 
the  line  of  the  denial  of  the  authority  of  the 
State  over  the  Church.  Chapter  xxiii.  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  deids 
with  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
the  synod  denied  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
what  the  Westminster  Assembly  permittee! 
— ^a  controlling  power  over  the  synods  with 
respect  to  ^'  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial 
authority,"  and  ''power  to  persecute  any 
for  their  religion. ''  These  were  notable 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  synod,  appearing  to 
be  the  first  declaration,  by  an  organized 
church,  on  American  soil,  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Church  from  control  by  the  State. 

The  first  division  of  uie  Presbyterian 
Church  took  place  in  1745.  The  strife  arose 
in  part,  over  the  standard  of  ministerisU 
qualifications.  William  Tenuent  had  estab- 
lished in  1726,  the  first  Presbyterian  theolog- 
ical school  in  the  colonies  at  Neshaminy, 
Pa.,  an  institution  commonly  called  the 
"  Log  College."  By  1787  he  had  prepared 
seven  or  eight  persons  for  tlie  ministry. 
Obiections  were  made  to  the  licensure  and 
ordination  of  these  students,  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  synod,  on  the  ground  that  the 
course  of  study  which  they  had  pursued 
was  not  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
ministi^y.  The  Presbytery  of  New  Brans- 
wick  sided  with  the  Tennents,  and  while 
the  controversy  was  in  progress  Geor^ 
Whitefield  came  upon  the  ground,  revivals 
of  religion  broke  out  with  power,  and  as  a 
result  a  still  greater  need  for  ministers  was 
created.  Tennent  and  those  who  sided  with 
him  entered  earnestly  into  revival  work, 
and  to  their  methods,  as  well  as  to  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  *' Log  College  "  ministers, 
objections  were  made.  Other  causes  also, 
in  part  doctrinal  and  in  part  personal, 
operated  to  divide  the  church,  and  after 
repeated  efforts  for  reconciliation  had  failed, 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  1741 
withdrew  from  the  synod,  and  in  1745,  with 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  and  certain 
ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle, 
formed  the  Synod  of  New  York.  One  good 
result  from  the  controversy  respecting  min- 
isterial qualifications,  carried  on  by  the 
"Old  Side"  and  the  "New  Side,"  was  the 
impetus  given  to  the  cause  of  ministerial 
education.  The  former  part^  establishecl 
classical  academies.  The  "New  Side'* 
established  the  institution  now  known  as 
Princeton  College. 
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The  two  bodies  into  which  the  General 
Synod  had  been  divided  in  1745,  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  were  reunited  in  1758  on  the  bagis  of 
the  Westminster  standards.  The  period 
extending  from  1758  to  1775,  was  one  of  en- 
lai^ed  activity.  The  numoer  of  ministers 
was  nearly  doubled;  John  Witherspoou  was 
inaugui'ated  (1768)  president  of  Princeton 
College,  and  also  professor  of  Divinity ;  a 
general  missionary  collection  was  ordered 
U767)  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
preaching  of  tlie  gospel  on  the  frontier; 
a  scheme  for  the  support  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry  was  approved  (1771),  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  (1773)  to  supeiTlse 
the  distribution  of  religious  publications. 
These  last  three  acts  of  the  General  Svnod 
were  severally  the  germs  of  the  Boards  of 
Home  Missions,  Education,  and  Publication. 

Religious  liberty  at  this  period  was  endan- 
gered by  a  proposal  to  set  up  in  the  colonies 
an  Episcopal  establishment.  To  prevent 
the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  so  fraught 
with  peril  to  the  highest  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can Christians,  the  sjmod  entered  (1776) 
into  a  plan  of  union  with  the  Greneral  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut,  one  main  purpose 
of  which  was  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
churches.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful influences  in  bringing  on  and  carrying 
to  successful  termination  the  American 
Revolution,  was  the  invincible  opposition 
of  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  to 
this  threatened  attack  upon  the  inalienable 
rights  of  conscience. 

The  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle found  the  Presbyterian  ministers  and 
churches  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  the  col- 
onies. In  1775  the  General  Synod  issued  a 
pastoral  letter,  bidding  tne  churches 
''adhere  firmly  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  let  it  be  seen  that  the  col- 
onial authorities  were  able  to  bring  out  the 
whole  strength  of  this  vast  country  to  carry 
them  into  execution."  The  American 
Presbyterian  Church  in  all  her  branches 
never  faltered  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  independence  of  tlie  United  States ; 
ministers  and  members,  being  ready,  with 
Witherspoon,  to  go  to  the  blocK,  if  need  be, 
in  defence  of  civu  and  religious  liberty. 

With  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1783,  the 
church  gradually  recovered  from  the  evils 
wrought  by  war,  and  the  need  of  a  fuller 
organization  was  deeply  felt.  After  three 
years  of  deliberation,  the  General  Synod 
therefore,  adopted  in  1788,  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church,  and  appointed  the  General 
Assembly  to  meet  on  the  third  Thursday  of 
May,  1789,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  work  of  organization  was  followed 
by  another  endeavor  after  co-operation 
with  the  Congregational  churches.  In 
1792,  the  General  Assembly  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  the  Churches  of  Connecticut,  with  a 
view  to  adequate  and  harmonious  labors  in 
Home  Mission  fields.  The  need  for  such 
labors  soon  became  very  great.  Central 
and  Western  New  York,  and  Kentucky 
were  the  centres  from  1798  to  1800  of  wide- 
spread revivals  of  religion,  and  the  church 
aa  a  whole  was  decideoiy  quickened.    Many 


converts  were  added  to  the  congregations, 
and  the  organization  of  new  churches 
became  imperative  in  the  frontier  districts. 
To  avoid  conflict  or  collision  in  the  work  of 
church  extension,  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  General  Association  therefore 
adopted  in  1801  the  Plan  of  Union.  This 
plan  among  other  features,  allowed  Cong^re- 
gational  ministei*8  to  serve  Presbyterian 
chui-ches,  and  vice  versa,  and  also  permitted 
mixed  churches  of  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  to  be  governed  by  committee- 
men, and  to  be  represented  in  presbytery. 
As  a  result  of  the  last  provision  named, 
committeemen  sat  at  times  as  commission- 
ers in  the  Genei*al  Assembly.  The  plan 
remained  in  operation  for  a  generation. 
That  it  was  useful  to  the  churches  consent- 
ing to  it  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  for  a 
time,  is  freely  admitted  ;  but  it  also  intro- 
duced germs  of  strife,  for  its  features  were 
main  causes  of  the  controversies  and  con- 
flicts which  in  1837  led  to  the  great  division. 

At  this  period  a  crisis  took  place  in  the 
history  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  South. 
The  action  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery 
in  ordaining,  to  the  ministry,  during  and 
after  the  "  Great  Revival,"  persons  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky, 
were  not  qualified  for  the  office,  either  by 
leai-ning  or  by  sound  doctrine,  occasioned 
the  dissolution  of  the  presbytery  by  that 
synod  in  1806,  and  finally,  in  1810,  to  the 
initial  steps  in  the  establishment  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.    (See  aiticle  on  that  church.) 

The  growth  of  the  church  from  1800  to 
1880  was  very  decided.  The  total  member- 
ship in  the  first  year  named  was  about 
20,000;  in  the  last  it  was  reported  as  being 
173,327.  The  regions  in  which  progress 
was  chiefly  made  were  the  West  and 
South.  This  period  was  also  characterized 
by  a  strong  educational  and  missionary 
movement  resulting  in  the  establishment  of 
theological  seminaries,  the  first  of  which 
was  begun  in  1812  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and 
also  in  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions in  1816,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
in  1819. 

About  the  year  1825,  the  peace  of  the 
church  began  seriously  to  be  disturbed  by 
controversies  respecting  the  Plan  of  Union. 
In  addition  to  questions  constitutional  in 
their  nature,  there  were  also  questions  of 
policy  which  forced  themselves  upon  the 
church.  The  contributions  of  many  of  the 
churches  for  Home  Mission  objects  were 
made  to  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society.  The  contributions  to  Foi-eign 
Missions  were  made  to  the  American  Board. 
A  large  portion  of  the  church  contended 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  conduct  by 
strictly  denominational  agencies  of  all 
evangelistic  work,  and  the  Pittsbui-g  Synod 
in  1831  constituted  itself  into  the  Western 
Foi'eign  Missionary  Society.  Those  op- 
posed to  the  establishment  of  denomina- 
tional agencies  belonged  to  the  party 
known  as  the  "New  School;"  those  who 
advocated  it  to  the  ''Old  School.''  Doc- 
trinal questions  were  also  to  a  considerable 
extent  raised,  through  the  influence  of  the 
"  New  Divinity,"  whose  spread  occasioned 
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much  alarm  in  certain  quarters;  and  the 
trials  of  Albert  Barnes  ana  Lyman  Beecher 
for  heresy,  the  former  at  Philadelphia,  the 
latter  at  Cincinnati,  increased  the  tension 
between  the  parties.  The  slavery  question 
also  added  a  new  and  bitter  element  to  the 
controversy. 

The  sti'uggle  between  the  Schools  came  to 
a  direct  issue  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
1837,  and  solely  upon  matters  of  policy  and 
administration.  That  assembly  under  the 
leadership  of  the  *'01d  School"  abrogated 
the  *^Plan  of  Union,"  exscinded  from  the 
church  the  Synods  of  Western  Reserve, 
Genesee,  Geneva  and  Utica,  passed  resolu- 
tions against  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  and  the  Amencan  Education 
Society,  and  established  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  When  the 
Assembly  of  ia38  met,  the  "New  School" 
commissioners  protested  against  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  delegates  from  the  four  ex- 
scinded synods,  organized  an  assembly  of 
their  own  in  the  presence  of  the  sitting 
assembly,  and  then  withdrew  from  the 
house.  The  matters  at  issue  between  the 
Schools  were  referred  to  the  civil  courts 
for  settlement,  and  the  course  of   the  liti- 

§ation  was  such  as  to  make  the  "Old 
chool"  trustees  the  legal  trustees  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

From  1838  on,  the  two  branches  of  the 
church  grew  slowly  but  steadily;  both  were 
benefitted  by  revivals  of  religion  at  inter- 
vals— notably  the  revival  of  1857;  and  both 
made  progress  in  the  organization  of  their 
own  benevolent  work.  The  "  Old  School  " 
established  the  Board  of  Church  Erection 
in  1844,  Ministerial  Relief  in  1855,  and  Mis- 
sions for  Freedmen  in  1866.  As  early  as 
1852,  the  "New  School"  Assembly  began 
to  appoint  committees  for  the  receipt  and 
control  of  the  benevolent  contributions 
from  the  churches  under  its  care;  in  1862  it 
constituted  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
Home  Missions,  and  in  1865  its  work  for  the 
negroes  in  the  South. 

The  growth  of  both  branches  was  checked 
by  disruption.  The  New  School  Assembly 
of  1857  took  sti'ong  ground  in  opposition  to 
slavery,  as  a  result  of  which,  several  South- 
em  presbyteries  withdrew,  and  organized 
the  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  body  in  1863  formed  a  union 
with  the  body  now  known  as  the  "Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States." 

In  May,  1861,  the  Old  School  Assembly 
met  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  but  13  com- 
missioners present  from  the  states  which 
claimed  to  have  seceded  from  the  Union. 
Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  a  commissioner  from 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  offered  reso- 
lutions, recommending  a  day  of  prayer, 
professing  loyalty  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  declaring  it  a  duty  to  support 
that  government  and  preserve  the  Union. 
These  resolutions  were  passed  by  a  vote  of 
156  to  66,  the  minority  however,  simply 
protesting  against  the  assembly's  acting 
upon  political  issues,  so  as  to  determine 
questions  of  civil  allegiance.  The 
"Spring  Resolutions"  were  the  reasons 
alleged  oy  Southern  Presbyterians  for  their 


withdrawal  from  the  church,  and  for  the 
organization  of  the  "  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Confederate  States  of  America." 
(See  next  section  on  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  theU.  S.,p.  755.) 

Under  the  pressure  of  a  widely-extended 
and  growing  fraternal  feeling,  correspond- 
ence between  the  "Old  School"  and  the 
"New  School"  General  Assemblies  was  es- 
tablished as  early  as  1862,  and  after  much 
deliberation,  reunion  was  consummated  be- 
tween the  two  on  the  basis  of  the  "  Standards 
pure  and  simple,"  Nov.  12,  1869,  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  Article  II.  of  the  Plan  of  Union 
contoining  this  basis  is  as  follows:  "The 
reunion  shall  be  effected  on  the  doctrinal 
and  ecclesiastical  basis  of  our  common 
standai'ds;  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  shall  be  acknowledged  to 
be  the  inspired  word  of  God  and  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  the 
Confession  of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be  sin- 
cerely received  and  adopted  as  containing 
the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  and  the  government  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Presbyterian  Chui*ch  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  approved  as  contain- 
ing the  principles  and  rules  of  our  polity." 
In  connection  with  reunion  a  memorial 
fund  was  I'aised,  the  amount  of  which  was 
reported  as  beiu^  $7,883,98:}.85.  It  was 
mainly  expended  m  payiii|^  church  debts, 
in  encl owing  colleges,  and  m  erecting  new 
houses  of  worship. 

Among  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  church  since  1870,  mention  is  made  of 
the  following.  In  1876,  the  Genei'al  Assem- 
bly entered  into  the  "  Alliance  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  throughout  the  world, 
holding  the  Presbyterian  System. "  In  1879, 
the  committee  on  Systematic  Beneficence 
was  appointed,  and  in  1881  the  important 
work  of  temperance  reform  was  entrusted 
to  the  permanent  committee  on  temper- 
ance. The  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Aid  for  colleges  and  academies  in  1883,  was 
caused  by  the  demands  of  the  West,  and 
the  great  and  growing  importance  of  edu- 
cational interests.  In  1888  the  Centennial 
of  the  General  Assembly,  was  celebrated  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  a  Centenary  Fund  of 
$600,000  was  raised,  which  was  devoted  to 
Ministerial  Relief. 

Correspondence  between  the  General 
Assemblies,  North  and  South,  was  first 
established  in  1882.  In  1883,  fi*atemal  dele- 
gates were  appointed,  and  appeared  in  the 
respective  bodies.  In  1887  committees 
were  appointed  whose  purpose  was  practi- 
cally the  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of 
reunion  between  these  separated  bodies  of 
brethren  holding  a  common  faith  and 
polity.  In  1889  these  committees  reported 
to  their  respective  assemblies,  a  plan  of 
co-operation  in  Foreign  and  Home  Mission, 
and  tlie  Freedmen' s  work.  The  plan  was 
adopted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  these  two  branches  of 
the  church  may  once  more  be  united,  labor- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  Kingdom  on  the  American 
continent. 

The  most  recent  event  in  the  history  of 
this  church  is  the  movement  now  progres' 
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■ing  (1890)  for  the  Revision  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith. 

The  growth  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
during  the  10th  century  has  been  very 
marked.  While  the  population  of  the 
country  has  increased  15  rames,  the  church 
has  increased  50  times.  Of  the  1,000,000 
persons  reported  as  added  to  her  member- 
ship on  profession  of  faith,  during  the  100 
years  ending  1890,  740,000  have  oeen  re- 
ceived since  1870.  The  growth  of  the 
church  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Churches.  Communicants. 

2 500 

18 1,000 

22  1,500 

40 3,000 

200 10,000 

431  18,000 

449 20,000 

2965  220,557 

4526 446,561 

5489 578,671 

6436 697,835 

6894 775,903 


Years.     Ministers. 

1640 5  .. 

1690 10  .. 

1705 12  .. 

1717 19  .. 

1758 98  .. 

1789 177  .. 

1800 189  .. 

1837 2140  .. 

1870 4238  .. 

1880 5044  .. 

1887 5654  .. 

1890 6158  .. 


Missionary  Aqenciss. — The  missionary 
and  evangelistic  work  of  the  church  is  con- 
ducted by  8  boards,  the  names  of  which 
with  the  dates  of  organization  are  as  follows : 

1.  Home  Missions 1816 

2.  Education 1819 

3.  Foreign  Missions 1837 

4.  Publication   1838 

5.  Church  Erection 1844 

6.  Ministerial  ReUef 1855 

7.  Freedmen 1865 

8.  Aid  for  Colleges 1883 

Home  Mission  effort  was  begun  as  early 
as  1719.  and  was  carried  on  by  the  General 
Synod,  and  afterwards  by  the  General  As- 
sembly by  means  of  committees,  the  Board 
of  Missions  not  being  organized  until  1816. 
This  latter  agency  has  been  greatly  pros- 
pered in  its  work,  and  had  in  its  employ  in 
1890,  1701  missionaries,  and  expended  con- 
tributions to  the  amount  of  $831,170. 

Foreign  Mission  work  is  carried  on 
among  the  American  Indians  (since  1741); 
in  Syna,  (1821);  in  India,  (1833);  in  Pei-sia, 
(1835);  and  also  (at  later  dates)  in  China, 
Siam,  West  Africa,  Corsica,  among  the 
Chinese  in  California,  in  Columbia,  Brazil, 
Japan,  Chili,  the  Laos,  Mexico  and  Korea. 
In  1890,  the  total  number  of  missionaries 
both  lay  and  clerical,  native  and  American, 
in  the  employ  of  the  board  was  1878,  dis- 
tributed in  15  fields,  having  under  their 
control  26,775  communicants,  26,  &18  scholars 
and  expending  $907,972.  The  total  contri- 
butions for  the  work  of  all  the  boards  and 
for  general  benevolence  in  1890,  was 
$4,287,180. 

Standards.— Since  1729,  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  have 
been  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  church, 
with  the  exception  that  the  chapters  deal- 
ing with  the  *'  civil  magistrate"  have  been 
conformed  to  the  American  doctrine  of  the 
true  relation  of  Church  and  State.  The  ad- 
ministrative standards  were  adopted  by  the 
General  Synod  in  1788,  and  consist  of  a 
Form  of  Government,  Book  of  Discipline, 
and  Directory  for  Worship.    A  new  Book  | 


of  Discipline  was  adopted  in  1885.  In  1869^ 
the  General  Assembly  sent  down  an  over- 
ture to  the  prtssbyteries  on  the  subject  of 
the  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
as  a  result,  the  General  Assembly  of  1890* 
appointed  a  committee  of  25  to  report  iik 
1891  upon  the  whole  subject 

Educational  Institutions.— There  are 
at  present  13  theological  institutions  which 
repoii;  annually  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  first  of  these  was  established  in  1812  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  The  dates  of  the  •estab- 
lishment of  other  seminaries  are:  Auburn 
(New  York),  1819;  Union  (Va.),  1824;  West- 
em  (Aileglieny),  1827;  Lane  (Cincinnati), 
1829;  McCormick  (Chicago),  1830;  Colum- 
bia (South  Carolina),  1831;  Union  (New 
York),  1835;  Danville  (Kentucky),  lt?53; 
German  (Dubuque),  1856;  Biddle  (colored. 
North  Carolina),  1868;  German  (Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.).  1869;  San  Francisco,  1871;  and 
Lincoln  (colored.  Pa.),  1871.  Of  these  the 
seminaries  in  Virginia  and  S(»uth  Carolina 
are  now  in  connection  with  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  in  the  United  States.  The 
total  number  of  professors  and  teachers  in 
these  is  76;  of  scholars  786. 

Statistics  (1890).— Synods,  30;  presby- 
teries, 213;  ministers,  6,158;  churches,  6,894; 
communicants,  775,903;  total  contributions 
for  all  purposes,  $14,368,181.  (See  Minutes 
of  the  General  Assembly,  1789-1890,  and 
Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1705- 
1788;  also,  Charles  Hodge,  Constitutional 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, 1839-40,  2  vols. ;  E.  H.  Gillett,  His- 
tory qf  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1873, 2  vols. ; 
C.  A.  Briggs,  American  Presbyterianism, 
New  York,  1885.) 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CMURCM  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  commonly  known  as  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  South.  This  church  assumed 
organic  form  on  Dec.  4,  1861.  On  that 
date,  93  ministers  and  ruling  elders  met  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  constituted  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  The  con- 
gregations forming  the  constituencv  of  this 
General  Assembly  were  to  be  found  within 
the  states  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
rivers,  and  which  claimed  to  have  seceded 
from  the  Union.  In  addition  to  the  politi- 
cal exigencies  which  had  arisen,  there  was 
likewise  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  majority  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
loyal  states,  and  those  in  the  Southern 
States,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  **  Old  School "  Assembly  in  what  are 
called  the  **  Spring  Resolutions.''  The 
Presbyterians  South  claimed  that  said  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  had  taken  action  on  a 
purely  political  question  by  the  passage  of 
these  resolutions,  and  had  assumed  to  de- 
termine the  question  of  civil  allegiance. 
For  political  and  ecclesiastical  reasons 
therefore,  the  Presbyterians  in  the  South- 
em  States  withdrew  from  the  Old  School 
body,  and  constituted  a  new  church  organi- 
zation, consisting  (1861)  of  10  synods,  47 
presbyteries,  about  700  ministers,  1000 
churches,  and  75,000  communicants,  of 
whom  about  10,000  were  colored  persons. 
In  1863,  this  church  was  enlarged  by  the 
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^accession  of  the  United  Synod  South,  the 
-New  School  body  which  had  withdrawn  in 
1857,  and  received  bv  this  anion,  about  120 
ministers,  190  churches,  and  12,000  commu- 
inicants. 

On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
the  States  of  the  Union  in  1865,  the  name  of 
the  chuix^h  was  changed  to  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  further  strengthened  in  1869,  by  the 
adherence  of  that  partv  in  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky,  which  by  '^  declamtion  and  tes- 
timony "  had  protested  in  1867  against  the 
action  of  the  Old  School  General  Assembly 
with  regard  to  ministers  and  members  of 
the  Presoyterian  Church  South.  The  same 
cause  led  to  the  reception  in  1874  of  a  part 
of  the  Synod  of  Mlssoun.  The  total  addi- 
tion to  the  church  by  these  accessions  was 
142  ministers,  278  churches,  and  21,540  com- 
municants. 

Repeated  efforts  were  made  from  time  to 
time  after  fraternal  correspondence  be- 
tween this  church  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  but  without  success, 
until  the  year  1882.  In  that  year  the  initia- 
tive was  taken  by  the  Southern  General 
Assembly,  and  as  a  result  of  the  correspond- 
ence then  had,  fraternal  delegates  appeared 
from  both  churches  in  the  respective  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  for  1883.  In  1889,  a  plan 
for  co-operation  in  Foreign,  Home  Mission 
and  Freedmen's  work,  was  jointly  adopted. 
Both  churches  are  unquestionably  at  pres- 
ent in  cordial  fraternal  relations. 

MissiONAJCT  Agencies. — The  Missionary, 
Evangelistic  and  Benevolent  Agencies  of 
this  church  are  conducted  by  means  of 
executive  committees.  All  the  members 
of  the  several  committees  as  well  as  the 
secretaries  are  elected  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  are  directlv  responsible 
to  that  body.  This  method  of  administra- 
tion constitutes  one  point  of  difference  in 
policy  between  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  South;  the  former 
conducting  its  work  through  corporate 
bodies,  called  Boards.  The  executive  com- 
mittees are  four  in  number,  viz..  Foreign 
Missions,  Home  Missions,  Education,  and 
Publication.  Foreign  Mission  work  is  con- 
ducted through  mission  stations  in  China, 
India,  Japan,  Mexico,  South  America, 
Greece,  Italy,  the  Congo  Free  State,  Africa, 
and  among  the  Choctaw  and  Cherokee  In- 
dians in  the  United  States.  The  receipts 
for  this  branch  of  work  for  the  year  1889-90 
were  $107,627.00.  The  other  departments 
of  church  work  are  carried  on  with  energy 
and  success.  The  total  contributions  to 
benevolence  for  the  year  1889-90  were 
$271,a51. 

TuEOLOQicAL  Imtitutions.— Three  insti- 
tutions are  directly  under  the  care  of  the 
General  Assembly:  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Ya.,  established  in  1821;  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  estab- 
lished in  1831 ;  and  the  institute  for  training 
colored  ministers,  established  at  Tuska- 
loosa,  Ala.,  in  1877.  In  these  institutions 
during  the  year  1889-00,  there  were  10  pro- 
fessors, and  more  than  a  hundred  students. 

Stand ABDS. — This  church  has  adopted  aa 


its  confession  of  faith,  the  Westminster 
Confession  and  Catechisms.  When  fii-st 
organized,  its  standards  were  those  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  but  in 
1879,  a  new  *'  Book  of  church  order  "  was 
adopted.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  by  the 
denomination  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  church  as  expressed  in 
tne  Westminster  Confession  (Chap.  xxxi. 
Sect.  4)  in  the  words  *' Synods  ana  Coun- 
cils are  to  handle  or  conclude  nothing,  but 
that  which  is  ecclesiastical." 

Statistics  (1890).— Synods,  13;  presby- 
teries, 71;  ministei-s,  1,179;  churches,  2,400; 
communicants,  168,791;  total  contributions 
for  all  purposes,  $1,727,263.  (See  Minutes 
of  the  General  Assembly^  1862-90. ) 

TMECUMBERLANDPRE8BYTER1ANCHURCH.- 

This  church  originated  in  the  great  ''Re- 
vival of  1800,"  whose  effects  in  Kentucky 
were  widespread  and  remarkable.  One  re- 
sult was  a  demand  for  ministers  beyond  the 
supply,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  meet  this 
demand,  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Kentuclnr, 
erred  in  ordaining  men  who  were  not  quan- 
fied  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  either 
by  literary  attainments,  or  theological 
views.  The  synod,  therefore,  in  1806,  dis- 
solved the  pi*esbytery.  Certain  members  of 
the  presbytery,  nowever,  though  prohibited 
by  tiie  synoa  from  performing  ministerial 
functions,  organized  what  was  called  a  coun- 
cil, and  this  agency  was  for  four  years  the 
bond  of  union  oetween  them  and  their  ad- 
herents. On  the  4th  of  Feb. ,  1810,  three  min- 
isters, Finis  Ewing,  Samuel  King,  and  Sam- 
uel McAdow,  reorganized  the  Cumberland 
Presbytery  in  Dickson  Co.,  Ky.  By  1813, 
the  churcn  was  large  enough  to  form  three 
presbyteries,  and  these  were  organized  in 
that  year  into  the  Cumberlaud  Synod.  This 
body  formulated  and  issued  a  *'  Brief  State- 
ment,'' indicating  the  points  at  which  its 
members  dissented  from  the  Westminster 
Confession.  They  were  as  foUow^s:  (1) 
That  there  are  no  eternal  reprobates.  (2) 
That  Christ  died  not  for  a  part  only,  but 
for  all  mankind.  (3)  That  all  infants  dy- 
ing in  infancy  are  saved  through  Christ 
and  the  sauctification  of  the  Spirit  (4) 
That  the  Spirit  of  God  operates  co-exten- 
sively  on  the  world  as  Christ  has  made 
atonement,  in  such  a  mamier  as  to  leave  all 
men  inexcusable.''  To  give  definite  form 
to  the  new  theological  departure,  thje 
synod,  in  1814,  adopted  a  i^vision  of  the 
Westminster  Confession. 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  church 
held  its  first  meeting  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  in 
the  year  1829.  Since  that  date,  the  church 
has  grown  steadily  in  numbers  and  in  in- 
fluence in  the  southern  and  western  por- 
tions of  the  United  States.  The  principal 
event  in  its  recent  history  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  confession  of  faith  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amended  Westminster  Con- 
fession, adopted  in  1814.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  revision  is  thus  stated:  '*It 
was  impossible  to  eliminate  from  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  all  the  features 
of  hyper-Calvinism,  by  simply  expunging 
words,  phrases,  sentences,  or  even  sections, 
and  then  attempting  to  fill  the  vacancies 
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thns  made  by  corrected  statements  or  other 
declarations;  for  the  objectionable  doctrine, 
with  its  logical  seauences,  pervaded  the 
whole  system  of  theology  formulated  in  that 
book."  The  new  confession,  having  been 
submitted  to  the  presbyteries  for  their  ap- 
proval, was  unanimously  adopted,  after 
careful  deliberation,  bv  the  General  As- 
sembly, which  met  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
the  year  1883.  The  dele^tes  of  this  church 
were  received  by  vote  into  the  "Presby- 
terian Alliance,"  at  the  Belfast  Council,  in 
the  year  1884. 

Missionary  Agencies. — ^The  mission  and 
other  evangelistic  work  of  the  denomina- 
tion is  conducted  by  five  boards,  viz. :  The 
Board  of  Missions,  which  has  charge  of 
both  the  home  and  foreign  work,  the 
Women's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the 
Board  of  Publication,  the  Board  of  Minis- 
terial Relief,  and  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  foreign  missions  of  the  church  are  lo- 
cated in  Japan,  Mexico  and  the  Indian 
Territory.  The  receipts  for  mission  work 
in  1889-^  were  $38,905.00.' 

Education. — ^The  principal  institution 
connected  with  this  church  is  the  Cumber- 
land University.  It  was  first  established  in 
1826  at  Princeton,  Ky.  It  is  now  located  at 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  has  a  preparatory,  a 
collegiate,  and  a  theological  department. 
In  1800,  38  students  were  entered  for  the 
theological  course.  The  institution  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  useful  in  the 
Southwest.  Several  other  educational  in- 
stitutions are  affiliated  with  the  church, 
though  not  directly  denominational. 

Statistics  (1890).— Synods,  15;  presby- 
teries, 118;  ministers,  1646;  congregations, 
2776;  communicants,  168,216;  total  contri- 
butions for  all  purposes,  $751,681.  (See 
Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly ,  1829-W; 
MacDonald,  History  of  the  Cumberland  Pres^ 
byterian  Church,  Nashville,  1888.) 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.  COL- 
ORED.— The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church,  in  session  at 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  in  186^,  took  the  deci- 
sive step  of  setting  apart  as  an  independent 
organization  the  colored  ministers  and  mem- 
bers under  its  jurisdiction.  As  a  result  of 
this  action,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Cumberland  Church,  Colored,  was  organ- 
ized at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  May,  1874.  It 
consists  (1890),  of  6  synods,  20  presbyteries, 
2(X)  ministers,  300  congregations;  with,  it  is 
claimed,  20,000  communicants. 

THE    UNITED    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH    OF 

NORTH  AMERICA  is  the  principal  American 
representative  of  the  dissenting  churches  of 
Scotland.  For  information  with  reference 
to  the  causes  which  led  to  their  dissent,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
On  the  American  continent,  this  church 
reached  organic  form  during  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century. 

The  emigitints  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
and  from  Scotland  to  the  colonies,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  were  connected  with  the 
organizations  known  as  the  Associate  and 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scot- 
land. To  supply  the  religious  needs  of  the 
colonists,     the     Reformed     Presbyterian 


Church  sent  out  as  its  first  minister,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Cuthbertson,  who  settled  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  in  the  ^ear  1751 ;  and 
the  first  Reformed  Presbyterian  Presbytery 
of  America  was  organized  in  1773.  The 
Associate  Synod  of  Scotland  sent  out  to  the 
colonies  the  Revs.  Alexander  Gellatly  and 
Andrew  Amot,  who  organized  by  its  order 
on  the  2d  of  Nov.,  1753,  the  Associate  Pres- 
bjrtery  of  Pennsvlvania.  In  1777,  a  confer- 
ence was  held  between  representatives  of 
the  Associate  and  of  the  Reformed  Prasby- 
terian  Churches  with  a  view  to  union.  This 
movement  was  delayed  by  the  war  for 
Independence,  in  which  the  ministers  and 
memoers  of  both  bodies  took  a  prominent 
part  on  the  side  of  the  colonies;  out  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  union  was  consum- 
mated Nov.  1.  1782,  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  the  chief  judicatory  of  the 
church  received  the  name  of  *'  The  Svnod 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church.*'^  A 
portion  of  the  ministers  and  members  how- 
ever, declined  to  enter  into  this  union  and 
continued  as  the  Associate  Synod. 

The  United  Church  proceeded  gradually 
with  the  work  of  a  mora  complete  organiza- 
tion, adopting  its  standards  of  faitii  and 
discipline  in  1799,  and  erecting  a  General 
Synod,  which  met  first  at  Greencastle,  Pa., 
in  1804.  In  1810  a  discussion  arose  upon 
the  subject  of  ''Sacramental  Communion" 
in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  of 
New  York  took  a  leading  part,  and  main- 
tained finally  that  the  churcli  was  under  ob- 
ligation to  fellowship  at  the  Lord's  table,  all 
ti*ue  believers.  This,  and  other  issues,  led 
to  the  withdrawal  in  1820  of  the  Synod  of 
Scioto,  which  took  the  name  of  the  Associ- 
ate Reformed  Synod  of  the  West.  In  1821, 
the  Synod  of  the  Caix>linas  also  withdrew, 
and  took  the  name  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod  of  the  South.  In  1822,  the 
General  Synod  united  with  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  thus  bringing  its  history  to  a 
close. 

The  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  not  satisfactory  to  many  persons  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  General  Synod. 
As  a  result,  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  New  York  met  at  Newbuij?,  Sept., 
1822,  and  detennined  to  continue  its  exist- 
ence. This  body  remained  separate  from 
the  General  Synod  of  the  West,  until  1855, 
when  the  two  bodies  coalesced;  the  first 
United  Synod  meeting  at  Allegheny  City, 
Pa.,  in  1856. 

Negotiations  looking  toward  union  be- 
tween the  Associate  and  Associate  Re- 
formed Churches,  began  as  early  as  May, 
1842,  but  were  not  completed  until  1858,  at 
which  date  both  churches  were  made  one, 
and  the  new  organization  was  called  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America.  The  first  General  Assembly  met 
at  Xenia,  O.,  May,  1859. 

Standabds. — The  basis  of  union  adopted 
in  1858  consisted  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  modified  in 
relation  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  in  addition  a  judicial  testimony 
containing  eighteen  articles  and  declara- 
tions.   These  latter  are  explanatory  of  the 
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Confeasion  of  Faith,  and  among  other  state- 
ments, ioclade  the  foUowiug  distinctive 
denominational  principles;  (1)  that  slave 
holding  is  a  '*  violation  of  the  law  of  God:" 
(2)  that  secret  societies  are  inconsistent 
with  church  memhership:  (3)  that  com- 
mnnion  is  ordinarily  to  oe  limited  to  the 
membership  of  the  denomination;  (4)  that 
^*  public  social  covenanting  is  a  moral  duty  '* 
on  extraordinary  occasions;  and  (5)  that 
the  Psalms  are  to  be  *'  sung  in  worship  both 

Sublic  and  private,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
evotional  compositions  of  uninspired 
men.'*  The  church  has  also  adopted  a 
book  of  government  and  discipline,  and  a 
directory  for  woi-ship.  Ministers,  elders, 
and  church  members  are  all  required  to 
subscribe  to  both  the  doctrinal  and  adminis- 
trative standards. 

Missionary  Aoencibs. — The  evangelistic 
work  of  this  church  is  carried  on  by  7  Boards, 
Foreign  Missions,  Home  Missions,  Freed- 
men's  Missions,  Church  Extension.  Publica- 
tion, Education  and  Ministerial  Relief. 
Foreign  Missions  were  at  one  time  con- 
ducted by  it  in  Trinidad,  S^ria,  and  China 
as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  India,  but  the  work 
is  now  concentrated  in  the  two  latter  coun- 
tries. In  1890  there  were  in  these  two  lands, 
185  mission  stations,  with  529  missionaries 
and  missionary  helpers,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  were  $100,539.00. 
The  total  benevolent  denominational  con- 
tributions in  1890  was  $199,588.00. 

Institutions. — The  work  of  theological 
education  was  begun  by  this  denomination 
in  1794  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  John 
Anderson,  D.D.,  as  the  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogT,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Service  Creek,  Pa.  Tne 
claim  is  made  that  this  was  the  first  theo- 
logical school  in  the  U.  S.  There  are  now 
5  theological  seminaries;  Newburg,  Alle- 
gheny, and  Xenia  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  1  each  in  Egypt  and  India.  Six 
colleges  are  also  under  denominational  con- 
trol, and  in  addition  2  Foreign  Mission  train- 
ing schools. 

Statistics  (1890.)— Synods,  10;  presbyter- 
ies, 59;  ministers,  774;  congregations,  904; 
communicants,  103,921 ;  total  contributions, 
$1,134,228.00.  (See  ScouUer,  Manual  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Churchy  Harrisburg, 
Pa.   1881.) 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA.  GENERAL  SYNOD.-The  early 

history  of  this  body,  which  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  will  be  found  under  the 
heads.  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Korth  America.  The  union  formed  in  1782 
between  the  Reformed  and  Associate  Presby- 
teries in  the  U.  S.  under  the  name  of  the 
'*  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,"'  was  not  satisfactory  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church.  This  dissat- 
isfaction led  to  the  formation  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1798,  of  the  Reformed 
Presbytery  of  the  U.  S.  of  North  America. 
The  widely  scattered  condition  of  the  con- 
st! tuencv  of  the  presbytery,  made  it  neces- 
sary at  first  to  conduct  the  work  of  over- 


sight by  3  committees.  In  1800,  however, 
these  committees  were  organized  into  pres- 
byteries, and  a  synod  was  constituted  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  1823.  this 
synod  was  erected  into  a  General  Synod. 
The  alleged  secular  character  of  the  U.S. 
constitution  was  the  occasion  of  consider- 
able controversy  in  the  denomination,  and 
finally,  in  1833,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
a  part  of  the  ministers  and  churches,  and 
the  organization  of  the  bodv  known  as  the 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chui'ch 
in  North  America. 

The  Westminster  standards  are  accepted 
by  this  churah  as  its  standards  of  doctrine, 
with  the  addition  of  the  principles  con- 
tained in  a  document  called  '*  Reformation 
Principles  Exhibited.'*  The  Psalms  of 
David  aro  used  to  the  exclusion  of  hymns 
in  public  worship.  Participation  in  sealing 
ordinances  is  permitted  onlj  to  such  per- 
sons as  submit  to  tlie  authority  of  the  body. 

It  conducts  its  missionary  and  evange- 
listic work  by  means  of  4  Boards,  Foreign 
Missions,  Home  'Missions,  Education  and 
Church  Extension.  Its  Foreign  Mission  is 
located  in  Nortliei*n  India,  ana  there  is  also 
a  theological  seminary  with  2  professors, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Statistics  (1890). — Presbyteries,  6;  minis- 
ters, 32;  churches,  47;  communicants,  6000; 
benevolent  contributions,  $11,000.00. 

ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  SYNOD  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

— ^This  body  began  its  organic  existence  in 
Mav,  1785,  when  certain  congregations  nom- 
inallv  in  connection  with  the  Associate 
Presoyterles  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  were 
taken  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  These  con* 
gi'egations  in  1790,  were  constituted  into 
the  presbytery  of  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia; and  m  1803,  the  presbytery  was  divided 
and  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  was  organ- 
ized. The  connection  of  the  Synod  with  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  continued  until  1822.  In  that  year 
"  on  account  of  various  practices  whicirpre- 
vailed  in  some  sections  of  the  denomination 
it  withdrew,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
higher  court,  resolved  itself  into  an  inde- 
pendent co-ordinate  s^od,  its  name  being 
changed  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod 
of  the  South.'*  The  churches  of  this  de- 
nomination are  now  scattered  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Texas,  and  have  been  more  pros- 
perous within  the  past  ten  years  than 
m  any  other  period  of  their  history. 

Foreign  Mission  work  was  earned  on  by 
this  church  in  conjunction  with  affiliated 
bodies  until  1879,  when  the  synod  estab- 
lished its  own  mission  work  in  Mexico.  In 
1836,  a  theological  seminary  was  founded 
at  Due  West,  S.  C,  and  in  1839,  Erskine 
College  was  established.  Both  of  these 
institutions  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Statistics  (1890). — Ministers,  85;  congre- 
gations, 117;  communicants,  9000. 

THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERI- 
AN CHURCH  IN  NORTH  AMERICA.— This church 

is  one  of  t^e  several  churches  in  the  United 
States  which  trace  their  origin  back  to  the 
Scotch  Dissenters.  Until  1833,  the  synod 
was  one  with  the  body  now  known  as  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
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Tian  Church.  In  that  vear  a  controvenfy 
aroBO  concerning  the  relationB  of  memhers 
of  the  church  to  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
eountrjr,  and  as  a  result  the  body  divided 
and  this  branch  holds  as  a  special  and  dis* 
tinotive  principle,  ''that  civil  government 
is  a  divine  ordinance/'  and  that  therefore, 
Reformed  Pi'esbyterians  are  to  *'  refuse 
close  incorporation  with  any  government 
which  does  not  in  some  form  recognize 
this  principle  and  give  it  effective  expres- 
sion in  its  legislation."  And  inasmuch  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
''gives  no  legal  basis  for  any  Christian 
feature  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment'' therefore.  Reformed  Presbyterians 
are  to  refuse  to  penorm  tmj  civil  act  which 
involves  an  oath,  such  for  instance,  as  vot- 
ing for  state  officers. 

The  standards  of  the  church  are  the 
Westminster  Confession,  a  testimony  en- 
titled "Reformed  Principles  Exhibited," 
and  a  covenant  solemnly  sworn  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  synod,  at  Pittsburg  in  1871. 
the  presbyteries  having  previously  approved 
the  same.  For  other  distinctive  pi*inciples, 
see  the  publica'tion,  Reformation  Principles, 

The  denomination  conducts  Home  Mission 
work  through  a  Central  Board  of  Missions, 
located  at  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sion work  through  a  board  with  he^quar- 
ters  in  New  York  Cit^.  Forei|jn  Missions 
are  successfully  sustained  by  it  in  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor. 

Institutions. — Its  educational  institutions 
are  Oeneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  and 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Statistics  (1890).~Pre8byterie8, 11;  min- 
isters, 124;  congregations,  124;  communi- 
cants, 11,^9;  totsi  contributions  for  all 
purposes,  $238,615.  (See  Rrfomied  Pretbyte- 
rian  restimoni/,  Philadelphia,  1881 ;  Glasgow, 
HiBiory  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
in  America,  Baltimore,  1888. ) 

Associate  synod  of  north  AMERicA.-This 
church  consists  of  the  ministers  and  congre- 
gations which  declined  to  enter  into  the 
union  formed  in  1858  between  the  Associate 
and  Associate  Reformed  Synods.  (See 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  qf  North 
America.)  It  consists  (1890)  of  4  presby- 
teries, 15  ministers,  83  congregations,  and 
1,128  communicants. 

REFORMED  (THE)  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA,  and 
REFORMED   <THE)  CHURCH    IN    THE    UNITED 

states,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 

ibsFOBMED  ChUBCHEB. 
WetaH  CALVINI8TIC  METHODIST  CHURCH.- 

Puritans  from  the  principalibr  of  Wales  set- 
tled in  the  several  colonies  cTuring  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  As  early  as  1714,  a  Welsh 
Presbyterian  congregation  was  gathered  in 
the  Great  Valley,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  and  was 
ministered  to  b^  the  Rev.  David  Evan,  who 
was  the  first  licentiate  educated  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  The 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  is, 
however,  in  origin  directly  connected  with 
the  churoh  of  the  similar  name  in  the  prin- 
cipality. (See  this  article  under  the  head  of 
Walks,  p.  748. )  The  earliest  separate  con- 
gregation in  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished at  Remsen,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1826. 
The  first  presbytery  was  held  on  the  lOtlrof 


May,  1828.  The  Synod  of  New  York  was 
established  in  the  same  year,  the  Synod  of 
Ohio  in  1882,  that  of  Wisconsin  in  1844,  and 
that  of  Pennsylvania  in  1845.  A  General 
Assembly  was  erected  in  18^,  and  has  been 
represented  in  all  the  Councils  of  the  ^*  Alli- 
ance of  the  Reformed  Churches." 

The  church  conducts  Home  Mission  work 
through  a  committee,  and  sustains  jointly 
with  tne  church  in  the  motherland.  Foreign 
Mission  work  in  India.  Its  standards  are 
strongly  Calvinistic,  its  worship  is  simple, 
and  its  services  are  conducted  altogether  in 
the  Welsh  language.  A  monthly  denomi- 
national magazine,  '^  The  Friend  from  the 
Old  Country,''  has  been  sustained  for  more 
than  forty  years.  The  younger  members  of 
the  congregations  as  a  rule,  connect  them- 
selves, in  time,  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  IT.  S.  A.,  so  that  the  church 
is  largely  composed  of  older  persons,  and 
recent  immigrants. 

Statistics  (1890).— S3rnod8.  5;  presby- 
teries, 19;  preachers,  ISO:  cnurches,  187; 
communicants,  12,275;  adherents,  27,577; 
total  contributions,  $90,207. 

Canada,  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
CANADA. — The  first  Presbyterian  minister  in 
the  teiTitory  now  covered  by  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  appears  to  have  been  the  Rev. 
James  Lyon,  who  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  U.  S.  A., 
and  sent  in  1764  to  Nova  Scotia  to  minister 
to  the  immigrants  in  that  region.  From 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  forward, 
settlements  of  coloniste  with  Presbyterian 
views  were  founded  both  in  the  Maritime 
and  Western  Provinces,  and  naturally  the 
religious  divisions  existing  in  Scotland 
were  perpetuated  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. In  1769,  a  presbytery  connected 
with  the  Associate  Svnod  of  Scotland  was 
formed  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  a  little  later 
date,  congregations  both  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  were  gathered  whose 
ecclesiastical  connection  was  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Scotland. 

The  first  congregation  of  Presbjrterians 
established  in  Quebec,  was  organized  in 
1787,  and  about  1790,  a  similar  congregation 
was  gathered  in  Montreal.  The  latter 
organization  was  formed  bv  a  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  min- 
isters connected  with  both  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Dutch  churches,  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  entered  Canada  at  several  points, 
and  established  churches  and  preaching 
stations.  For  instance,  the  first  church  in 
Toronto  was  organized  by  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  denomination.  The  ear- 
liest presovtery  in  the  Western  Provinces 
was  organized  in  1808  in  Montreal.  The 
fii*st  ecclesiastical  union  effected  in  Canada 
was  that  between  the  Burgher  Presbytery 
of  Truro,  and  the  Anti-Burgher  Presbytery 
of  Pictou,  under  the  name  of  the  Presoyte- 
rian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  1818,  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  all 
the  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  coun- 
try into  one  church,  but  the  movement 
failed  through  lack  of  support  by  the  min- 
isters connected  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.     The   first  meeting   of   the    synod 
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connected  with  the  latter  church,  was  held 
in  1831,  and  of  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1840.  In  1844.  the 
period  of  the  **  great  disruption/'  about 
ODe>fourth  of  the  ministers  and  churches  in 
the  Scotch  connection  separated  from  their 
brethren,  and  organized  the  Presbyterian 
(Free)  Church  of  Canada.  In  1861,  this 
church  united  with  the  church  which  had 
been  organized  in  1847  out  of  the  Secession 
and  Relief  Chuixshes,  under  the  name  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  in  Canada. 
The  new  organization  took  the  name  of  the 
Canada  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  need  and  desire  for  church  unity 
found  expression  repeatedly  as  already 
suggested,  in  the  histor^r  of  the  church, 
and  finally  culminated  in  1875.  In  that 
year  there  wei*e  four  churches  occupying 
the  p'ound,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  con- 
gregations connected  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  These  four 
churches  were  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada,  connected  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church; 
the  Church  of  the  Lower  Proyinces;  and 
the  Church  of  the  Maritime  Proyinces  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
These  four  churches,  "Belieying  that  it 
would  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
adyancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ  that 
they  should  unite,''  constituted  at  Montraal, 
June  15,  1875,  the  church  known  as  *'  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada." 

At  the  time  of  union,  the  church  con- 
sisted of  4  synods,  S3  presbyteries,  771  min- 
isters, 1000  congregations,  and  about  90,000 
communicants. 

The  territory  occupied  by  this  church  is 
yery  great.  It  extends  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  is  divided  politically  into 
nine  proyinces,  and  has  an  area  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Here  and  there,  in  this  broad  field,  there 
are  a  few  chui*ches  still  unconnected  with 
the  general  organization,  but  this  condition 
of  affairs  is  being  gradually  remedied.  In 
1887,  the  Church  of  Scotland  withdrew  from 
British  Columbia,  surrendering  the  congi-e- 
fliitions  in  that  proyince  to  tne  Canaaian 
church.  In  Quebec  and  Ontario,  a  synod  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  yet 
exists,  haying  under  its  care  some  eight  or 
nine  congregations,  and  in  Noya  Scotia,  a 
synod  with  the  same  connection  controlling 
about  VI  churches,  and  1.600  communicants. 
These  bodies,  it  is  probable  will  be  soon 
absorbed  by  the  Canadian  Church,  and 
then  the  Presb^rian  Church  in  Canada 
will  be  a  Hying  illustration  of  the  yalue  and 
power  of  unity  in  Christian  faith  and  work. 

Standards. — This  chuix;h  adheres  to  the 
Westminster  standards. 

Mission  ABY  Agencibs. — ^Eyangelistic  and 
beneyolent  work  is  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Home  Mission  and  Foreign 
Mission  committees,  a  Board  of  French 
Eyangelization,  and  a  Widows',  Orphans' 
and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund.  Foreign  Mis- 
sions are  conducted  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
Trinidad,  Formosa,  Honan  (China),  Central 
India,  and  among  the  Indians  in  the  north- 
west. The  total  number  of  missionaries 
and  missionary  helpers  (1890)  was  236,  and 


the  total  expenditures  for  the  year  $103,915. 
The  Board  of  French  Eyangelization  em- 
ployed (1890)  37  missionaries,  36  teachers, 
expended  $51,245  and  had  under  its  care  26 
churches,  and  92  stations.  There  is  also  in 
connection  with  the  church,  a  Women's 
Foreign  Mission  organization. 

Institutions.— These  are  six  in  number; 
the  Presbyterian  College  (Halifax),  Morrin 
College  (Quebec),  Presbyterian  College 
(Montreal),  Queen's  Uniyersijhr  and  College 
(Kinpton),  Knox  College  (Toronto),  and 
Manitoba  College  (Winnipeg).  These  in« 
stitutions  haye  each  a  theological  depart- 
ment, and  had  in  1889-00,  an  aggregate  of 
772  students. 

Statistics  (1890).— Ministers,  972;  churches 
and  stations,  2,35iB;  communicants,  164,^; 
total  beneyolent  conti'ibutions,  $2,054,951.00. 
(See  J.  Croil,  Historical  and  Statiatical  Re- 
port of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Mon- 
treal, 1868;  Gregg,  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Toronto, 
1885;  Campbell,  History  of  the  8t  Gabriel 
Presbyterian  Church,  Montxeal,  Montreal, 
8yo,  1887. ) 

The  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America.— The  earliest  Presbyterian 
organization  in  these  regions  was  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Caledonia,  organized  in  1699  in 
connection  with  the  unfortunate  Scotch  col- 
onial enterprise  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
Upon  the  failura  of  the  colony  in  1701,  one 
of  the  ministers  became  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Pi-esbyterian  missions  were  established 
in  Honauras  in  1850,  in  Mexico  in  1872,  and 
in  Guatemala  in  1882.  The  total  strength 
of  the  seyeral  Presbyterian  mission  organi- 
zations in  Mexico  appears  to  be  (1890) 
ministers,  44;  congregations,  105 ;  commu- 
nicants 6,000:  of  wnom  more  than  5,000  a^ 
in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  The  other  general  stations 
haye  each  one  minister  and  a  single  congre- 
gation. 

In  the  West  Indies,  there  are  two  inde- 

?endent  organizations,  one  of  which  is  the 
resbytery  of  Trinidad  with  12  iHinisters,  12 
congregations,  and  800  communicants.  The 
other  is  the  Presbyterian  Synod,  of  Jamaica. 

Presbyterianism  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica 
began  in  1820  by  the  arriyal  of  missionaries 
sent  by  the  Glasgow  Mission  Society.  In 
1836,  these  missionaries  with  others  organ- 
ized the  Jamaica  Missionary  Presbytery. 
A  theological  seminary  for  the  education 
of  ministers  was  established  in  1841,  and  is 
located  at  Kinpton.  In  1848,  the  S^od  of 
the  Presbytenan  Church  of  Jamaica  was 
constituted  as  an  independent  body.  In 
addition  to  congregations  under  the  care  of 
the  synod,  three  colonial  congregations  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  are 
found  on  the  island.  The  synod  is  afiour- 
ishing  body,  consisting  (1890)  of  4  presby- 
teries, 30  imnisters,  66  conp'egations  and 
stations,  9,444  communicants;  and  the  total 
contributions  were  £7.150. 

South  America. — Presbyterian  missio** 
stations  were  established  on  this  continent, 
in  Guatemala  in  1840:  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic; 1850:  Brazil,  1859:  Chili,    1873.    Stati» 
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tics  show  that  the  missions  consist  of 
ministers,  45;  missionar^r  helpers,  84;  con- 
gregations, 61;  communicants  2,832.  The 
following  churches  exist  virtually  as  inde- 

g indent  Dodies.  The  Synod  of  tne  Dutch 
eformed  Church  in  Surinam,  with  6  minis- 
ters, 6  congregations  and  about  1200  com- 
municants. In  Patagonia,  on  the  Rio 
Chupat,  there  are  two  congregations  of 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  served  by  a 
minister  and  having  about  300  communi- 
cants. These  latter  churches  are  not  mis- 
sion churches  but  organized  congregations 
connected  with  a  Welsh  colony  established 
in  that  region.  The  strongest  Presb}rterian 
organization  in  South  America  is  the 
Church  of  Brazil. 

THE   PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH  OF  BRAZIL.— 

The  first  effort  to  establish  the  Calvinistic 
faith  in  Brazil  was  made  in  1555  under  the 
auspices  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Coligny, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of 
Huguenots,  on  an  island  in  the  Bav  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Papal  pera^cution,  nowever, 
made  short  work  of  the  colony,  and  the 

Srincipal  minister,  John  Boles,  was  put  to 
eath  by  the  Jesuits  on  the  site  of  the  cap- 
ital of  Brazil. 

The  first  Presb)rterian  missionary  who 
labored  in  Brazil  in  the  present  centurv 
was  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Simonton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  was  sent  out  bv  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  landed  at  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro in  August,  1859.  In  1862,  a  church 
was  organized  at  Rio,  and  in  1865,  the 
presbytery  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  formed, 
with  4  ministers  and  2  churches,  and  haa 
under  its  care  (1889),  20  ministers,  28 
churches,  and  616  communicants. 

In  1885,  the  Presbyterj  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
submitted  a  plan  or  union  to  the  different 
missionaries  and  churches.  As  a  first  result 
of  this  movement,  the  ministers  and 
churches  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  South,  organized  the  Presbytery  of 
Campinas  in  1886,  and  that  of  Pemambuco 
in  1888.  These  bodies,  in  1888,  together 
with  the  Presbytei-y  of  Rio,  met  in  the  first 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
organized,  by  the  consent  of  the  General 
Assemblies  interested,  the  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil.  This  synod 
is  an  independent  body,  is  a  member  of  the 
*'  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches,"  and 
has  under  its  care  (1890)  4  presbyteries,  82 
ministers,  67  churches,  8000  communicants, 
and  7000  adherents. 

▲7BI0A,  ASIA  AND  AVSTaAUA. 

Africa. — The  Presbyterian  organizations 
in  Africa  are  mostly  either  mission  presby- 
teries, connected  with  the  churches  in  Europe 
and  America,  or  colonial  churches,  of  Holland 
origin.  In  Algeria,  there  are,  however,  three 
presbyteries  in  connection  with  the  National 
Keformed  Church  of  France,  having  under 
their  care  13  congregations.  In  South 
Africa,  there  are  six  organizations  bearing 
the  name  of  Reformed  Churches,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  of  South  Africa,  with 
(1889)  10  presbyteries,  109  ministers,  101 
congregations,   and   83,283    communicants. 


Presbyterian  missions  began  in  Sierra  Le- 
one in  1797;  Eaffraria,  1820;  Liberia,  1880; 
Basuto  Land,  1888;  Old  Calabar,  1846; 
Egypt,  1853;  Natal,  1867;  Gaboon  and  Cor- 
isco,  1870;  and  Livingstonia,  1875.  The 
statistics  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  sta- 
tions in  Africa,  in  1889,  were,  minister, 
115;  missionary  helpers,  797;  congregations. 
128;  communicants,  15,000.  Theological 
seminaries  have  been  established  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America  at  Cairo;  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  South  Africa,  at  Stelleubosch, 
Cape  Colony;  and  by  tne  Christian  Re- 
formed Church,  at  Burghersdorp,  South 
Africa.  The  total  number  of  Presbyterian 
and  Refoimed  church  members  on  the  con- 
tinent is  probably  (1890),  about  140,000. 

Asia. — There  are  several  independent 
Presbyterian  churches  in  existence  in  Asia, 
distinct  from  the  numberless  mission  or- 
ganizations found  therein.  Presbyterian 
mission  work  began  in  India  in  1820;  Syria, 
1821;  China,  1827;  Persia,  1885;  Siam,  1840; 
Japan,  1859;  Burmah,  1871;  Korea,  1884. 
The  total  strength  of  Asiatic  Presbyterian 
missions  is  about  as  follows:  ministers,  584; 
missionary  helpers,  8703;  congregations, 
660;  communicants,  26,264;  adherents,  270,- 
418,  of  whom  240,000  are  connected  with 
the  Colonial  Refoimed  Church  of  Holland. 
The  independent  church  organizations  con- 
sist of  two  presbyteries  in  China;  a  presby- 
tery in  Ceylon,  with  5  ministers,  16  congre- 
gations, and  1125  communicants;  and  also 
of  native  churches  located  in  Japan,  Persia 
and  Syria.  The  native  church  of  Syria  has 
not  as  yet  reached  a  full  organization, 
though  an  effort  to  that  end  has  been  in 
progress  since  1882.  Only  two  presbyteries 
as  yet  exist,  that  of  Sidon,  formed  in  1888, 
ana  that  of  Beirut,  formed  in  1885.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in 
Syria,  a  college  has  long  existed,  known  as 
the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  and  located 
at  Beirut.  There  is  also  a  theological  semi- 
nary in  the  same  city.  In  Persia  and  Japan, 
the  movements  to  secure  independent  Pres- 
byterian churches  have  reached  a  full  de- 
velopment. 

Japan.— JVtpon  Itchi  KMsuio  Kyokwai, 
or  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 
Missions  in  Japan  began  in  1859,  Dr.  Hep- 
burn, of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  arriving  in  the  country  in  October 
of  that  year.  In  1872,  the  first  Protestant 
churches  were  organized  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ballagh  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
and  the  Rev.  David  Thomson  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  under  the  title  of  the 
**  Churches  of  Cnrist  in  Japan."  In  the 
same  year,  a  convention  of  missionaries  and 
others  was  held  in  Yokohama  with  a  view 
to  arranging  for  the  publication  of  the 
Scriptures.  Presbyterian  missionaries  or- 
ganized, in  1873,  tne  presbytery  of  Japan. 
Steps  towards  a  union  of  Christian  churches 
were  taken  from  year  to  year^  and  the  de- 
sired end  was  finally  reached  m  1877,  when 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  was 
organized  at  Yokohama  with  a  presbytery 
as  the  supreme  judicatory.  By  1881,  it  had 
become  necessary  to  form  a  synod,  and  in 
1886,  all  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  in 
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the  country  entered  into  the  organization. 
In  1887,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to 
anite  the  Congregational  with,  the  Presby- 
terian churches  and  ministers.  After  con- 
siderable progress  had  been  made,  opposi- 
tion arose,  however,  first  among  the  Con- 
Sregationalists  in  the  U.  S.,  and  then  in 
apau.  As  a  result,  the  movement  failed. 
The  failure  may  be  regarded  as  happily 
providential,  for  no  i>ermanent  prosperity 
follows  ill  assorted  unions.  The  church  is 
now  thoroughly  organized,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance.  The  stand- 
ards of  the  church  are  the  Westminster 
Confession  and  Shorter  Catechism,  the 
Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  with  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  system  of  pol- 
ity is  essentially  Presbyterian.  A  theolog- 
ical seminary  was  established  in  the  city  of 
Tokio  in  1877,  and,  in  1883.  the  academy  at 
Yokohama  was  united  witn  the  institution 
at  Tokio,  under  the  name  of  the  Union  Col- 
lege. The  object  of  this  institution  is  to 
train  leaders  for  the  church,  both  ministers 
and  laymen.  The  number  of  theological 
students  in  1890  was  34. 

Statistics  (1889). — Native  ministers,  40; 
licentiates,  47;  congregations,  68;  stations, 
94;  communicants,  8,954. 

Persia,  the  evangelical  syriac church 
of  Persia  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Presby- 
terian mission  in  that  country,  which  was 
organized  in  1835.  Its  members  came  from 
the  Old  Syrian  or  Nestorian  Church.  The 
first  conference,  with  a  view  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  converts  as  an  independent 
body,  was  held  in  1862.  In  1878,  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  and  a  form  of  government 
were  adopted.  The  system  of  polity  is  es- 
sentially Presbyterian,  with  a  few  points  of 
divergence  from  that  system  as  it  exists 
in  Europe.  The  native  ministers,  for  in- 
stance, insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
diaconate  as  a  preaching  order.  The  church 
was  admitted  to  the  Presbyterian  Alliance 
in  1888,  and  had,  in  1890,  42  ministers,  47 
licentiates,  27  congregations,  83  stations, 
and  2,269  communicants. 

Australasia.  (1.)  Australia. — New 
South  Walen  is  the  oldest  of  the  Australian 
colonies  (1788),  and  Presbvterians  settled 
in  the  country  at  Portlana  Head  in  1802. 
although  a  congregation  was  not  organized 
until  1809.  In  1823,  the  Rev.  John  D. 
Lang,  D.D.,  began  his  ministry,  and  in 
1831,  the  Presbytery  of  New  South  Wales 
was  formed,  including  within  its  bounds 
the  entire  continent.  After  that  date,  min- 
isters and  members  representing  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  entered 
the  colony  and  organized  churches  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  ecclesiastical  predilec- 
tions; forming  in  1840  the  Scotch  S3mod  of 
Australia,  in  1842,  the  Synod  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  1846,  the  Synod  of  Eastern 
Australia  on  Free  Church  lines.  These 
bodies  finally  united  in  1865  under  the  des- 
ignation of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  South  Wales.  A  few  ministers  and 
churches  however,  retain  a  separate  or- 
ganization under  the  title  of  the  Synod  of 
Eastern  Australia.  The  other  Australian 
colonies,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Western  Australia    and  Tasmania, 


have  each  full  Presbyterian  Church  organi- 
zations. 

In  Victoria,  the  earliest  congregations 
were  formed  in  1836-39.  and  in  1842,  the 
Presbytery  of  Port  Philip  or  Melbourne 
was  organized.  The  ministers  were  from 
both  the  Scotch  Secession  and  Established 
Churches.  The  discovery  of  gold  led  to  a 
great  increase  in  population,  so  that  in 
1850,  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Victoria  was  formed,  and  finally  ministers 
and  churches  were  sufficiently  numerous 
by  1859  to  form  out  of  the  Established, 
Free,  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches, 
the  single  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria. 

Other  Churches. — The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Queensland  was  founded  at  Moreton  Ba^ 
in  1847,  and  attained  to  its  present  condi* 
tion  by  a  union,  in  1863,  of  the  different 
churches  in  the  colony.  The  fii-st  minister 
settled  in  South  Australia  in  1839,  and  the 
several  churches  of  the  colony  united  in  a 
General  Synod  in  1865.  Tasmania  was 
occupied  by  Pi-esbyterians  as  early  as  1822, 
the  Presbytei-y  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  was 
formed  in  1835,  and  a  Free  Church  Presby- 
teiy  in  1853. 

The  several  Presbyterian  Churches  above 
named  sustain  missionaries  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  South  Pacific,  and  some  of  them 
maintain  missions  among  the  Chinese  set- 
tlers in  Australia.  The  educational  insti- 
tutions are  four  in  number,  St.  Andrews 
College,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  ;  Ormond  Col- 
lege, Melbourne.  Victoria;  Brisbane  Col- 
le^Of  Queensland;  and  Union  College,  S. 
Australia.  The  formation  of  the  Federal 
Assembly  of  the  Churches  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania  promises  largely  for  the  increase 
of  every  Presbyterian  interest  in  this  great 
field.  The  statistics  of  the  Australian  church- 
es are  as  follows,  (1889) — Synod  of  Eastern 
Australia,  4  presbyteries,  20  congregations, 
12  ministers,  300  communicants;  General 
Assembly  of  New  South  Wales,  12  presby- 
teries, 242  congregations,  129  ministers, 
9000  communicants;  General  Assembly  of 
Queensland,  5  presbyteries,  86  congi^gations, 
32  ministers,  4000  communicants;  General 
Assembly  of  Victoria,  12  presbyteries,  300 
congregations,  176  ministers,  15,600  com- 
municants; Presbytery  of  West  Australia,  2 
congregations,  2  ministers,  350  communi- 
cants; Synod  of  Tasmania,  2  presbyteries,  40 
congregations,  15  ministers,  1500  communi- 
cants; Presbytery  (Free  Ch.)  of  Tasmania, 
15  congregations,  4  ministers,  607  communi- 
cants; Total,  40  presbyteries,  743  congre- 
gations, 384  Ministers,  33,157  communicants. 
(See  Minutes  of  the  several  General  Assem-> 
blies.) 

New  Zealand.— This  colony  in  its  three 
islands  equals  in  size  Great  Britain  and 
Ii-eland,  and  is  largely  occupied  by  Presby- 
terians.  Prior  to  1840,  thei*e  were  no  orga* 
nized  congregations  strictly  speaking,  but 
from  that  year  forwaid,  Presbyterian  min- 
isters have  labored  in  the  islands.  A  pres- 
bytery was  established  in  Otago,  in  1854, 
and  at  Auckland  in  1856.  A  union  of  the 
various  divisions  of  Presbyterians  in  that 
colony  took  nlace  in  1862,  and  at  present 
the  New  Zealand  Church  comprises  two 
organizations,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
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Kew  Zealand,  occupying  the  northern 
provinces,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Otago,  occupying  the  southern.  The  for^ 
mer  consists  (18%)  of  a  General  Assembly, 
8  presbyteries,  255  congregations  and  sta- 
tions, and  6,849  communicants;  the  latter 
of  a  synod,  5  presbyteries,  223  congrega- 
tions and  11,754  communicants.  The  Ota- 
go Presbyterian  Church  established  in  1876 
the  Theological  College  at  Dunedin,  and 
both  churches  sustain  missions  in  the  New 
Hebrides. 

In  addition  to  these  ten  organizations  in 
Australasia,  there  is  also  a  Mission  Synod 
of  the  Xew  Hebrides,  composed  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  that  field.  The  present  mis- 
sion was  established  in  1848  oy  the  Rev. 
John  Geddie,  and  the  synod  consists  of 
16  ministers,  8:)  congregations,  and  S520 
communicants. 

Presbytbrian  Alliance. — With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  several  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Churches  have  entered  into  the 
*'  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  hold- 
ing the  Presbyterian  Svstem,"  which  was 
organized  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1877. 
Tms  alliance  finds  expression  for  its  ob- 
jects through  a  General  Council  composed 
of  delegates  elected  by  the  General  Synods 
or  Assemblies  of  tlie  associated  Churches, 
and  possesses  only  advisory  powers.  The 
General  Council  met  first  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1877,  and  also  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1880;  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1884, 
and  at  London,  England,  in  1888.  The 
meeting  for  1802  has  been  appointed  at 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Wm.  Hbnrt  Robbbts. 

Presbyterian  System,  The.  L  Doctrdte. 
See  Calvinism,  p.  133;  Dort,  Synod  of,  p. 
235;  Heidslberq  Catechism,  p.  360;  Hel- 
vetic Confession,  p.  361;  Westminster 
Confession. 

II.  Polfty.  The  Presbyterian  polity,  it  is 
maintained,  finds  clear  warrant  in  Scrip- 
ture. Its  primary  source  was  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  system  of  the  time  of  Christ, 
excluding  the  priestly  element  In  that 
system  the  people  were  associated  together 
in  synagogues  or  congregations  for  worship 
and  godly  living,  and  were  governed  by 
bodies  of  men  called  elders.  (Acts  xiii.  15.) 
In  each  congregation,  also,  there  was  an 
officer  known  as  the  chief  ruler  of  the  syna- 
agogue,  wlio  was  the  president  of  the 
elders,  and  instruction  was  given  either  by 
the  *'  legate "  of  the  synagogue  or  by  the 
doctors  of  the  law.  The  elders  also  consti- 
tuted the  bodies  called  the  local  Sanhedrins, 
which  exercised  judicial  functions  within 
limited  districts;  while  the  control  of  the 
afEairs  of  the  Church-state  as  a  whole  was 
vested  in  a  council  composed  of  priests, 
elders  and  scribes,  designated  as  the  Great 
Sanhedrin.  Under  tliis  Jewish  system  our 
Lord  lived.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  His 
ministry  was  performed  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  16),  and  the  authority 
of  the  synagogue  was  recognized  by  Him 
(Matt  xviii.  17)  in  the  command  "  Tell  it  to 
the  Church.** 

The  general  features  of  the  Jewish  sys- 
tem were,  it  is  believed,  adopted  by  the 


Primitive  Christian  Church,  modified  in 
matters  of  detail  by  apostolic  sanction. 
The  elders  of  the  synagogue  became  the 
elders  of  the  Christian  congregation  (Aces 
xiv.  23);  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
was  probably  reproduced  in  the  episcopos 
or  parochial  bisnop;  the  local  Sanhedrin 
was  modified  and  established  as  the  pres- 
bytery; and  the  Great  Sanhedrin  was  the 
prototype  of  synods.  General  Assemblies 
and  councils. 

Again,  the  Presbyterian  system  finds 
warrant  in  and  gives  clear  expression  to  the 
main  principles  of  ecclesiastical  politjr  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament  These  princi- 
ples are: 

1.  The  supreme  headship  of  Jesus  Christ: 
involving  submission  to  His  law,  containea 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  as  the  only  rule 
of  practice. 

2.  The  parity  of  the  ministry  as  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 

3.  Participation  bv  the  people  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  through  officers 
chosen  by  them. 

4.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  involving  an 
authoritative  control,  not  by  individuals, 
but  by  representative  courts. 

These  principles  were  essential  factors  in 
the  government  of  the  New  Testament 
Church,  and  as  api)lied  in  the  Presbyterian 
system  result  in  views  of  the  Church,  her 
officers  and  judicatories  as  follows: 

1.  Of  the  Church,  There  is  an  invisible 
and  there  is  a  visible  Church.  *^  The  Cath- 
olic or  Universal  Church,  which  is  invisible, 
consists  of  the  whole  number  of  the  elect 
that  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be  gathered 
into  one,  under  Christ  the  head  tnereof." 
**  The  visible  Church  which  is  also  Catholic 
or  Universal  under  the  Gospel  (not  confined 
to  one  nation  as  before  under  tiie  law),  con- 
sists of  all  those  persons  in  every  nation, 
together  with  their  children,  who  make 
profession  of  the  holy  religion  of  Christ 
and  of  submission  to  His  laws.**  The 
name  Catholic  or  Universal  is  therefore  the 
exclusive  property  of  no  one  Communion  or 
Denomination,  and  all  churches  holding  to 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  churches  of  Christ 

2.  0/ Church  Power,  The  power  of  the 
Church  is  simply  ministerial,  declarative 
and  spiritual.  It  is  ministerial,  in  that  the 
Church  exercises  power  only  by  Christ's 
authoritv.  It  is  declarative,  in  that  the 
Church  IS  limited  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
law  already  contained  in  the  word  of  God. 
The  Church  can  neitiier  add  to  nor  take 
away  from  this  divine  law.  It  is  spiritual, 
in  that  the  Church  is  to  be  concerned  alone 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  church  is 
not  to  exercise  power  in  or  over  the 
State,  neither  is  the  State  to  usurp  authority 
in  or  over  the  Church.  The  ideal  ecclesias- 
tical organization  is,  **  A  free  Church  in  a 
free  State,**  obedient  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
recognizing  Christ  alone  as  King. 

3.  Of  the  Officers  of  the  Church,  (a) 
The  ifinistry.  There  is  but  one  order 
in  the  ministiy,  and  all  ministers  are  peers 
each  of  the  other.  Denying  an  apostolical 
succession  of  diocesan  bishops  with  author- 
ity over  ministers,  Presbyterians  affiim  an 
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apostolic  succession  of  apostolic  men  who 
have  heen  specifically  set  apart  **  to  prayer 
and  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  who 
are  ordained  to  their  office  by  ministers 
alone."  (Acts  vi.  4;  2  Tim.  ii.  2. j  The  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  a  true  minister  is  not 
apostolical  succession  in  any  sense,  but  the 

S reaching  of  a  pure  gospel.  Further,  the 
iocese  of  the  New  Testament  bishop  was 
limited  to  his  parish  and  every  pastor  is 
therefore,  at  once  both  pi*eacher  and  paro- 
chial bishop.  *'  Pastors  not  prelates  "  such 
are  Presbyterian  ministers,  (b)  Tke  Elder- 
ship. The  New  Testament  Presbyter  was  a 
ruler  in  the  local  congregation  and  was 
chosen  to  office  by  the  people  ( Acts  xi v.  23). 
Further,  in  each  congregation  a  number  of 
elders  were  associatea  together  as  a  court  of 
control,  and  exercised  authont^,  not  as  in- 
dividuals, but  as  organized  bodies  (Acts  xx. 
17-28).  Every  Presbyterian  congregation  is, 
therefore,  governed  by  a  session  composed 
of  elders  elected  by  the  people,  ordained  by 
the  ministry,  and  presided  over  by  the 
bishop  or  pastor  of  the  congregation,  (c) 
The  Diaconate,  This  office,  in  its  original, 
was  a  provision  for  the  distribution  oi  the 
benevolence  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  (Acts 
vi.  1-4.)  Presbyterian  deacons,  tlierefore, 
are  officers  cliarged  with  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  temporalities  of  the  congre- 
gations. Thev  are  chosen  by  the  people, 
and  ordained  by  the  ministry. 

4.  Of  Church  Membership,  The  terms  of 
admission  to  the  communion  of  the  visible 
church  are  the  same  as  the  conditions  of 
salvation  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  viz., 
belief  in  one  God,  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
involving  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  the  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  a  sincere  pur- 
pose to  lead  a  life  acceptable  to  God  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Christian  denominations  or 
Communions  can  neither  add  to  nor  take 
from  these  terms  or  conditions,  and  all  who 
have  consented  to  them  are  to  be  treated  as 
brethren  in  Christ.  Church  members,  fur- 
ther, are  under  the  conti'ol  of  the  particular 
church  through  the  session,  and  subject  to 
discipline  for  offences  (Matt,  xviii.  17).  pro- 
videa,  however,  that  every  member,  aeem- 
ing  himself  injured  by  the  action  of  a 
session,  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  higher 
courts. 

6.  Of  Church  Courts,  In  addition  to  the 
sessions  of  the  particular  congregations, 
fully  organized  Presbyterian  Churches  have 
higher  or  superior  courts,  known  as  presby- 
teries, synods  and  General  Assemblies, 
through  which  the  four  jgreat  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  above  mentioned  And 
combined  expression.  A  presbytery  is  a 
church  court  exercising  authority,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial,  over  congrega- 
tions within  a  limited  geographical  area, 
and  is  composed  of  all  the  ministers  within 
said  area,  with  the  addition  of  an  elder 
from  each  congregation.  The  presbytery 
thus  exhibits  the  unity  of  the  church  in  a 
visible  and  tangible  form;  emphasizes  the 
parity  of  the  ministry,  by  concentrating  the 
episcopal  authority  in  all  its  ministerial 
members;  sets  forth  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  presence  of  elders  as  their  repre- 


sentatives, ruling  conjointly  with  ministers: 
and  exalts  the  Headship  of  Christ  by  mag- 
nifying His  law  as  the  sole  rule  of  proced- 
ure, and  the  interests  of  His  Kingdom  as 
the  sole  sphere  of  Christian  activity. 
Synods  and  General  Assemblies  are  but 
larger  presbyteries,  necessitated  by  the  ex- 
tent and  numbers  of  any  given  denomina- 
tion, and  emphasizing  in  a  yet  more  marked 
mannei*,  the  unity  of  the  church.  The 
Scriptural  warrant  for  the  presbyteiy  is 
found  in  such  passages  as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14, 
and  for  the  synod  and  General  Assembly  in 
Acts  XV.  22-24,  and  xvi.  14. 

III.  Worship.  A  human  priesthood  is  un- 
known in  the  New  Testament.  The  only 
5 nest  of  the  New  Dispensation  is  the  Lord 
esus  Christ.  Ministera  are  not  priesta 
but  preachers.  Sacerdotalism,  therefore, 
whether  in  connection  with  the  sacraments, 
or  enforced  liturgies,  or  priestly  vestments, 
has  no  place  in  the  woranip  of  the  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed  Churches.  The  sac- 
raments are  simply  ordinances,  wherein  by 
sensible  signs  Christ  and  His  benefits  ^'  are 
represented,  sealed  and  applied  to  believ- 
ers." Prayer  is  the  free  intercourse  of  the 
soul  with  God,  and  ought  not  to  be  hin- 
dered by  such  human  devices  as  compul- 
sory prayer  books.  Ministers  are  not  me- 
diators between  God  and  man,  possessed 
of  a  delegated  divine  authority  to  forgive 
sins,  but  simply  leadera  of  the  people  in  all 
that  constitutes  the  worship  of  and  fellow- 
ship with  the  Triune  God.  True  worship- 
pers worship  the  Father  neither  in  Samaria 
nor  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
God  is  nigh  to  every  penitent  and  believing 
soul. 

By  its  Doctrine  the  Presbyterian  system 
honors  the  Divine  Sovereignty  without  de- 
nying human  responsibility;  by  its  Polity  it 
exalts  the  Headship  of  Christ  while  giving^ 
full  development  to  the  activities  of  the 
Christian  people:  and  in  its  Worship  it 
magnifies  God  wnile  it  brings  blessing  to 
man,  by  insisting  upon  the  right  of  free  ac- 
cess on  the  part  of  every  soul  to  Him  whose 
grace  cannot  be  fettered  in  its  ministrationa 
by  any  human  ordinances  whatsoever. 
Among  numerous  works  whose  titlea 
might  be  given,  see  more  especially,  for 
Presbyterian  polity  and  worship,  Vitringa, 
De  Synagoga  veterej  FraneauersB,  1696, 2  vols. 
Jus  iXvinum  regiminis  ecclesiastici^  London, 
1646.  Gillespie,  Aaron^s  Rod  Blossoming^ 
1646.  Jus'  Divinum  fninisterii  evangelici^ 
1654.  Richard  Baxter,  Five  Disputations^ 
1659.  Government  of  Bishops j  1680.  Samuel 
Miller,  Presbyterianism,  Philadelphia,  1835. 
David  King,  Defence  of  Preaibyterian  Form 
of  Church  Government,  Edinburgh,  1854.  0. 
Hodge,  Discussions  in  Church  Polity^  New 
York,  1879.  Thomas  Witherow,  Which  is 
the  Apostolic  Church  f  Belfast,  1856,  reprinted 
Philadelphia,  1879.  A.  T.  McGill,  Church 
Government^  Philadelphia,  1889.  For  the 
doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  see 
A.  A.  Hodge,  Commentary  on  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  Philadelphia,  [1869].  C.  Hod|?e, 
Systematic  Theology,  New  York,  1872-73,  a 
vols.  H.  B.  Smith,  Christian  Theology,  8vo, 
New  York,  1886,  4tii  ed.,  1890. 

Wm  Henbt  Roberts. 
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PrsMDce,  The  Real.  See  Lobd's  Sup- 
PSB,  p,  613,  2d  col. 

Presentatioxi,  as  a  term  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  designates  the  act  by  which  the  patron 
of  a  benefice  offers  a  cleiic  to  the  ordinary 
for  institution.  The  riffht  of  nomination 
and  presentation  may  oe  vested  in  the 
same  person,  but  verj  often  he  who  has 
the  rif^ht  of  presentation  must  make  a  se- 
lection from  a  list  of  nominees  drawn  up 
by  somebody  else.  If  the  ordinar;y  finds 
the  clerc  presented  incapable  or  disquali- 
fied, he  may  refuse  to  institute  him.  If  a 
presentation  is  not  made  within  six  months, 
the  vacant  benefice  lapses  to  the  bishop, 
after  another  six  months  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  finally  to  the  crown. 

PreMens^  (pra-eon-sa),  Bdmond  de^  D.D. 
(Breslau,  1869,  Montauban,  1876,  Edin- 
burgh, 1884),  French  Protestant;  b.  in  Paris, 
Jan.  24, 1824;  studied  theology  at  Lausanne, 
Halle,  and  Berlin,  was  pastor  of  the  Free 
Evangelical  Congregation  of  the  Taitbout 
at  Paris,  1847-70,  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  1871-76  and  senator  since  1883. 
Of  his  numerous  publications  the  following 
have  been  translated  into  English :  The  Be- 
deemer,  Edinburgh,  1864,  Boston,  1867; 
The  Land  of  the  Gospel^  London,  1865;  Je9u% 
Christ,  London,  1866,  4th  ed.,  1871;  Religion 
and  the  Beign  of  Terror,  New  York,  1868, 
London,  1869;  Mystery  of  Suffering ,  London, 
1868;  History  of  the  Three  First  Centuries  of 
the  Christian  Church,  London  and  New  York, 
1869-78,  4  vols.;  Borne  and  Italy  at  the  open- 
ing qf  the  (Ecutnenical  Council,  New  York, 
1870;  Contemporary  Portraits,  New  York, 
1880;  Study  of  Origins,  London,  1883;  -An- 
cient World  and  Christianity,  New  lork, 
1888 ;  d.  in  Paris,  April  8,  1891. 

Prester  John.  See  John  the  Presby- 
TEB,  p.  457. 

Preston,  John,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  16—),  b. 
at  Heyf  ord,  Northamptonshire,  England,  in 
1587;  d.  there  in  1628;  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, became  chaplain  to  Prince  Charles, 
preacher  of  Lincoln^ s  Inn,  and  master  of 
Emanuel  College.  He  was  a  strongly  pro- 
nounced Puritan,  but  attracted  great  audi- 
ences as  a  preacher.  Several  of  his  collec- 
tions of  sermons  and  treatises  ran  through 
many  editions,  as  for  instance  The  Saints' 
Daily  Exercise, 'London,  1633,  9th  ed.,  1635; 
Sermons  b^ore  His  Majestie,  1635,  5th  ed. 
1637,  etc. 

Prideauz  (prid'-o),  Humphrey,  D.D.  (Ox- 
ford, 1686),  Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Pad- 
stow,  Cornwall,  242  m.  w.  by  s.  of  London, 
May  3,  1648;  d.  at  Norwich,  Nov.  1, 1724.  He 
passed  from  Westminster  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  1668,  and  became  Hebrew  lecturer 
there  and  rector  of  St  Clement's,  1679;  pre- 
bendary of  Norwich,  1681 :  rector  of  Blaaon 
and  Woodstock,  1683,  ana  of  Saham,  Nor- 
folk, 1686:  archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  1688; 
vicar  of  Trowse,  near  Norwich,  1696;  dean 
of  Norwich,  1702.  Of  his  writings  the  chief 
are  a  Life  of  Mahomet,  London,  1697,  which 
is  one-sided  and  unfair,  and  The  Old  and 
New  Testament  Connected,  1716,  which  had  a 
great  success  and  is  still  in  print    His  Life 


appeared,  1748,  and  his  Letters  to  J.  Ellis, 
1875.  F.  M.  B. 

Prieriai  (pree'-re-as),  Sylvester,  b.  at  Pri- 
erio,  Piedmont,  in  1460;  d.  in  Rome,  1523; 
entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1475,  ob- 
tained some  success  as  a  professor  at  Padua 
and  Bologna,  was  made  Magister  Sacri  Palor 
tii  by  Leo  X.  in  1515,  and  gained  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  by  his  writings  against 
Luther,  In  prasumptuosas  Martini  Lutheri 
conclusiones  ....  dialogus,  1518;  Errata 
Lutheri,  1519;  etc.,  which  were  so  inferior 
that  the  pope  had  to  silence  him. 

Priest  (contracted  from  presbyter, 
''elder"),  is  the  general  name  for  ministers 
of  religion  in  all  ages  and  countries.  In  the 
Scripture  a  priest  is  one  who  offers  sacnAce 
(Heb.  V.  1)  and  acts  as  intermediaiy  be- 
tween God  and  man.  Prior  to  the  Mosaic 
economy,  the  fathers  were  priests  of  their 
own  families,  though  there  were  individual 
priests,  as  Melchisedek  and  Hobat.  Tlie 
patriai*chs,  Noah,  Abi*aham,  etc.,  offered 
their  own  sacrifices.  When  the  covenant 
was  made  at  Sinai  Moses  acted  as  mediator, 
and  ^oung  men  were  chosen  to  make  tiie 
offerings  (Ex.  xxiv.  5).  But  after  the  Lord 
had  chosen  Levi  to  serve  in  the  tabernacle 
and  annexed  the  priesthood  to  Aaron  and 
his  descendants,  no  others  were  allowed  to 
discharge  the  function,  and  IJzziah  who 
attempted  it  was  smitten  with  leprosy 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  19).  Still  on  occasion  the 
prophets  offered  sacrifice  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  ix. 
13,  1  Ki.  xviii.  33). 

The  priests  served  immediately  at  the 
altar.  Thev  presented  the  dailv,  weekly 
and  monthly  sacrifices,  and  such  as  were 
brought  on  the  great  festivals  or  by  indi- 
viduals. They  sprinkled  the  blood,  kept 
up  the  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar,  trimmed 
the  golden  lamps,  burned  the  incense  and 
officiated  at  purifications.  In  war  tliey 
sounded  the  silver  trumpets  and  bore  the 
ai'k  of  the  covenant  In  peace  they  minis- 
tered as  judges  at  the  trial  of  jealousv,  at 
the  estimation  of  redemption  money  for  a 
vow,  etc.  David  divided  them  into  24 
courses— 16  of  Eleazar's  family  and  8  of 
Ithamar's;  and  as  they  served  in  succes- 
sion, changing  every  Sabbath  (2  Chron. 
xxiii.  8),  each  course  would  officiate  at  least 
twice  a  year.  During  the  captivity  this 
arrangement  seems  to  have  fallen  into  some 
confusion  (Ezra  ii.  36-39,  Neh.  vii.  39-42), 
only  4  courses  being  mentioned. 

The  consecration  of  a  priest  took  place 
with  great  solemnity.  The  ceremonies, 
which  were  minutely  prescribed  (Ex.  xxix. 
1-37,  Lev.  viii.,  ix.),  lasted  for  7  days,  and 
consisted  in  sacrifices,  washings*  putting 
on  the  holy  garments,  sprinkling  with 
blood  and  anointing  with  oil.  The  priest's 
dress  consisted  of  a  white  linen  tunic  reach- 
ing to  the  ankles,  fui-nished  with  tight 
sleeves  and  held  together  with  a  linen 
girdle  interwoven  with  blue,  purple  and 
scarlet  (Ex.  xxviii.  39).  On  the  heakd  was  a 
turban,  also  of  fine  linen,  in  many  folds. 
The  high  priest  wore  the  same  dress  with 
the  addition  of  4  articles;  an  outer  tunic  of 
blue  with  an  ornamented  border  at  the 
neck  and   a  fringe  of  pomegranates  and 
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lifolden  bells  at  the  bottom;  a  linen  ephod 
of  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet  interwoven 
with  golden  threads,  covering  the  bodv 
from  tlie  neck  to  the  thighs,  having  shoul- 
der-pieces joined  by  golden  clasps  on  which 
were  onyx  stones  graven  with  tne  names  of 
the  12  tribes;  a  breastplate  attached  at  its 
4  corners  to  the  ephod,  and  also  bearing  the 
names  of  the  12  tribes  on  12  precious  stones; 
and  the  mitre,  a  high  and  ornamented  tur- 
ban with  the  inscription  Holy  to  the 
Loud.  Neither  he  nor  the  priests  wore 
their  sacred  dresses  out  of  the  temple 
(Ezek.  xlii.  14,  xliv.  17-19,  Acts  xxiii.  5). 
They  could  not  mourn  at  the  death  save  of 
the  nearest  relatives,  or  practise  shavings  or 
cuttings  that  were  common,  nor  many  a 
divorced  woman,  nor  could  they  serve  if 
laboring  under  any  bodilv  defect.  As  their 
office  was  to  approach  the  Lord  on  behalf 
of  the  people  they  must  be  and  remain  pure 
within  ana  clean  without. 

For  their  maintenance  they  had  13  of  the 
Levitical  cities  with  their  pasture  grounds 
(Josh.  xxi.  10-19),  one-tenth  of  the  tithes 
paid  to  the  Levites  (Num.  xviii.  26),  a  spe- 
cial tithe  every  third  year  (Deut.  xiv.  :2^), 
the  first-fruits  of  com,  wine  and  oil,  the  re- 
demption money  paid  ,for  the  first  bom, 
part  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  and  when 
they  were  officiating,  the  shew-bread  and  a 
prescribed  portion  of  the  various  offerings 
that  were  made.  After  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  the  true  Aaronic  priests  left  the 
kingdom  of  Isi'ael  and  settled  in  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xi.  13).  The  "chief  priests"  of 
the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  heads  of  the 
courses  and  ex-high  priests,  the  office  at 
that  time  being  no  longer  held  for  life  and 
by  hereditary  succession,  but  obtained  by 
appointment  and  subject  to  frequent 
changes. 

The  priesthood  of  Christ  is  the  substance 
of  which  that  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a 
figure.  He  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedek  abides  for  ever,  whereas  the 
Aaronic  priests,  being  mortal,  could  not 
continue  but  had  constant  succession. 
Now  the  ascended  Saviour  is  a  priest  upon 
his  throne,  and  no  other  vicarious  mediator 
is  needed  or  is  possible.  But  an  earthly 
priesthood  in  a  qualified  sense  still  contin- 
ues. The  promise  made  by  the  Lord  to 
ancient  Israel  (Ex.  xix.  6)  that  he  would 
constitute  them  kings  and  priests  is  ful- 
filled to  believers  under  the  Gospel  (1  Pe.  ii. 
5,  9).  Christians,  instead  of  being  shut  up 
to  the  offices  of  any  earthly  official,  are 
their  own  priests  and  have  immediate  access 
to  God  (Rom.  v.  2,  Eph.  ii.  10,  Heb.  x. 
19-22).  Thev  present  themselves  a  living 
sacrifice  well-pleasing  to  God  (Rom.  xii.  1), 
and  their  worship,  their  gifts,  their  deeds 
of  kindness  and  love  are  all  so  manv  acts  of 
priestly  service  laid  upon  Jehovah's  altar 
(Phil.  li.  17,  iv.  18,  Heb.  xiii.  15,  16). 

The  terra  priest  is  still  retained  in  certain 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  their 
ministers  of  religion  are  considered  as  in- 
vested with  sacerdotal  functions.  The 
Lord's  Supper  is  regarded  as  the  memorial 
of  a  sacrifice,  and  tnough  it  is  unbloodv,  it 
is  maintained  that  at  every  proper  celeora- 
tion  Christ  is  offered  anew,  and  that  this 


sacrifice  is  efficacious  for  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Hence  the  officials  who  oner  it  are 
real  priests,  and  stand  between  the  worship- 
per and  his  God  just  as  did  the  priests  of 
ancient  Israel.  But  those  who  oppose  this 
doctrine  maintain  that  there  is  notUng  in  the 
institution  of  the  Supper  that  indicates  that 
it  is  in  any  sense  a  sacrifice,  nor  are  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  ever  in  Scripture  call- 
ed priests.  They  have  a  great  variety  of 
names,  but  never  any  title  which  implies  sac* 
erdotal  functions.  The  cardinal  pnndple  of 
Protestantism,  they  further  maintain,  is  that 
there  is  but  one  real  priest  in  the  universe, 
even  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  is  at  God's  right 
hand,  and  that  through  Him  all  men  of 
every  class  have  direct  access  to  Gcxi  with- 
out any  human  intervention. 

T.  W.  C. 
Priesthood,  Roman  Catholic,  is  a  growth 
in  the  church,  accompanied  by  and  largely 
dependent  upon  the  growth  of  the  concep- 
tion of  the  eucharist  as  a  true  sacrifice. 
In  the  earliest  church  writers,  like  Justin 
Martyr,  the  whole  congregation  of  believers 
is  represented  as  clothed  with  the  priest- 
hood, and  as  such  make  the  offering  of  the 
eucharist,  which  is  a  thank  offering.  Ire- 
nsBus  teaches   that  all  saints  possess  the 

Eriestly  order.  Tertullian  presents,  and 
eo  the  Great  dwells  upon  the  same  truth. 
But  at  an  early  date  the  habit  of  calling  the 
clergy  priests,  in  imitation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament usage,  became  prevalent,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  tendency,  to  limit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  in  general  to  them, 
against  which  Tertullian  contends.  In  the 
3d  century  the  offering  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  made  in  behalf  of  the  people 
instead  of  by  the  people,  and  hence  by  the 
middle  ages  the  necessity  of  a  pi*oper  sacri- 
fice for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  of  a 
priestly  class  to  offer  these  sacrifices,  had  be- 
come a  fixed  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  Church. 
Where  suggestions  of  the  general  priest- 
hood of  all  believere  still  remained,  as  in 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  in  the  Roman  Cate- 
chism, prepared  by  the  direction  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  representation  of  this 
priesthood  in  a  special  order  is  nevertheless 
declared  to  be  necessary,  and  the  necessity 
of  mediators  between  the  congregation 
and  God  is  maintained.  The  power  con- 
ferred on  the  priest  is  twofold,  tliat  of 
offering  sacrifice  for  the  livif^g  and  the  dead, 
and  that  of  governing  the  people,  including 
the  work  of  teaching.  Oraination  is  a  sac- 
rament which  besides  conveying  these 
powers,  conveys  also  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
impresses  upon  the  soul  an  indelible  char- 
acter by  which  the  priest  is  a  priest.  A 
priest  must  be  baptized,  of  the  male  sex, 
not  less  than  25  years  of  age,  unmarried, 
free,  sound  in  body,  and  of  legitimate 
birth.  F.  H.  F. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh, 
1766),  F.R.S.  (17—),  Unitarian;  b.  at  Field- 
head,  Yorkshire,  England,  Mar.  18,  1733; 
d.  at  Northumberland,  Pa.,  Feb.  6,  1804; 
He  was  graduated  Ht  the  dissenting^ 
academy  of  Daventi*^,  aud  became  succes- 
sively pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation 
at  Needham  Market,  1755,  and  Kantwich, 
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1768;  professor  of  belles-letters  in  the  dis- 
senting  academy  of  Warrington,  1761;  pas- 
tor of  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  Leeds,  1767;  libra- 
rian to  the  earl  of  Shelbume,  with  whom 
he  travelled  on  the  continent,  1773;  pastor 
at  Birmingham,  1780,  and  at  Hackney,  1790, 
but  left  England  in  1794,  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, and  settled  at  Northumberland,  Pa., 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  private 
citizen.  As  a  pastor  he  was  never  popular. 
He  representee!  the  deistical  standpoint  of 
his  time,  and  puraued  it  into  its  most 
extreme  consequences,  though  he  never 
touched  at  materialism.  His  History  of  the 
Corruptions  of  Christianity,  Birmingham, 
1782,  2  vols.,  and  his  History  of  the  Early 
Opinions  Concerning  Jesus  Christ,  1786,  4 
vols.,  attracted  great  attention  in  the  liter- 
ary and  theological  world,  and  caused  con- 
siaerable  scandal  by  their  outspokenness, 
though  they  were  entirely  free  from  in*ev- 
erence  and  blasphemy.  He  was,  however, 
•t  the  same  time,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  wrote  veiy  sharply 
on  that  and  other  crabbed  subjects,  as  for 
instance,  on  the  social  and  political  condi- 
tions of  dissenters  in  England.  The  com- 
motion he  thereby  produced,  finally  resulted 
in  a  mob-riot  at  Biimingham,  July  14.  1791. 
His  house  was  burnt  down,  his  books^ 
papere,  scientific  apparatus,  etc.,  were  de- 
stroyed or  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  he 
had  to  fiee  for  his  life.  The  government 
afterwards  paid  him  £2,502  in  damages,  but 
he  felt  unsafe  in  the  country  and  withdrew. 
In  America,  he  was  received  with  the  gi*eat- 
est  courtesy,  not  on  account  of  his  theolog- 
ical exploitis,  but  because  of  his  great 
merits  as  a  scientist.  His  pneumatic  in- 
quiries, his  inventions,  both  of  methods 
and  apparatus  of  research,  his  discoveries 
both  of  facts  and  principles,  etc.,  were  rec- 
o^ized  and  admired  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world.  From  various  sides  in 
America  he  was  offered  scientific  positions 
of  power  and  emolument.  These  he  de- 
clined, however,  and  as  his  attempts  to 
continue  his  theological  warfare  were  un- 
successful, he  lived  in  retirement  At  pres- 
ent his  theological  works  are  probably 
noticed  only  as  of  interest  for  his  personal 
life,  while  his  scientific  works  still  remain 
of  fundamental  importance  to  modern 
science.  A  list  of  his  publications  compris- 
ing more  than  dOO  titles  was  compiled  in 
1876,  and  is  found  in  the  library  of  Con- 
gress. His  biography  he  wrote  himself  up 
to  the  year  1796,  from  which  time  it  was 
continued  by  his  sons  until  his  death. 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  London, 
1806-7,  2  vols.  His  Theological  and  Misrella- 
neous  Works,  appeared  at  Hackney,  Eng., 
1817-32,  in  26  vols.  His  scientific  corre- 
spondence is  announced,  edited  by  Dr.  H. 
C.  Bolton.  C.  P. 

Primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  consists 
in  primacy  (1)  of  jurisdiction  and  (2)  of 
honor.  By  the  first  he  has  the  supreme 
government  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  which  he  is  bound  only  by  the  divine 
law  and  by  human  laws,  whicli  are  subject 
to  alteration  by  him,  so  long  as  they  exist. 
Thus  his  rights  are  those  of  supreme  legis- 


lation; of  the  decision  of  affairs  pertaining 
to  the  offices  of  the  church,  such  as  the 
confirmation,  etc.,  of  bishops;  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  matters  of  discipline ;  of  the  regula- 
tion of  religious  institutions,  such  as  mo- 
nastic orders;  of  control  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  church ;  of  the  administration 
and  conduct  of  the  sacraments  and  worship 
of  the  church,  including  canonization,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  pope  is  also 
the  supreme  teaching  authority  of  the 
church  (see  Infallibility).  Thus  he  is 
universal  bishop,  or  has  direct,  oi-dinary 
episcopal  iurisdiction  over  all  single 
churches,  ciioceses,  and  individual  believ- 
ers. He  represents  the  church  also  in  its 
dealings  wiui  the  civil  power.  His  primacy 
of  honor  gives  him  the  highest  titles,  of 
which  the  most  common  is  Your  Holiness, 
or  Most  Holy  Father;  the  tiara  as  distin- 
guishing maric ;  and  the  right  of  adoratio,  or 
of  demanding  expression  of  reverence  from 
all  believers  by  kneeling.  F.  H.  F. 

Prima,  Samuel  Irenssna,  D.D.  (Hampden 
Sidney  College,  Va.,  1864),  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Ballston,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
4,  1812;  d.  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  July  18, 1885. 
He  studied  theology  in  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  and  became  in  1840  editor  of 
The  New  York  Observer,  in  which  position 
he  remained  till  his  death,  taking  an  active 
and  leading  part  in  all  the  affaira  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Among  his  publica- 
tions the  principal  are;  Power  of  Prayer, 
New  York,  1859;  Five  Years  of  Prayer  with 
the  Answers,  1864;  Fifteen  Years  of  Prayer 
in  the  Fulton-street  Prayer-meeting,  1OT8: 
Ireneetts  Letters,  3  series,  1882,  1885,  and 
1886,  the  last  containing  his  autobiography, 
etc. 

Pzlmicerlus,  **  the  first  on  the  list,*'  from 
the  JjSLtin jyrimus:  "first"  and  eera:  "wax," 
because,  in  ancient  times,  the  tablet  on 
which  a  list  was  inscribed,  was  made  of  a 
board  covered  by  wax.  At  the  papal  court 
there  were  in  early  days  several  ofiicers 
who  held  the  title  ox  primicerus  as  the  head 
of  a  certain  department.  Later  on  it  waa 
only  applied  to  the  heads  of  the  lower 
clergy,  ranking  next  to  the  arch-presbyter 
and  arch-deacon,  and  at  present  it  has 
nearly  gone  out  of  use.  Le  primicier  of  St. 
Denis  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
it  has  been  retained.  It  there  means  simply 
the  precentor  of  the  choir. 

Primitive,  Methodist  OoniMction.  See 
Methodism,  p.  567. 

Prince,  Thomas,  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Sandwich,  Mass.,  May  15,  1687;  d.  in  Bos- 
ton, Oct.  22,  1758.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, 1707,  went  abix>ad,  and  remained  in 
Bngland  eight  years.  Returning  he  became 
colleague  to  Dr.  J .  Sewall  at  the  Old  South 
Church  in  Boston,  1718.  His  Chronological 
History  of  New  England  [1602-^]  appeai-ed 
Boston,  1736-55,  and  was  reprinted  there, 
1826  and  1852.  Failing  to  meet  due  encour- 
agement, he  did  not  complete  the  work,  and 
much  of  his  valuable  material  was  after- 
wards lost.  He  also  published  sundry  tracts 
and  sermons  and  revised  the  New  England 
or  Bay  Psahn  Book,  1758.  F.  M.  B. 
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Prior,  as  the  title  of  a  monastic  official 
dates  back  to  the  13th  century,  the  pontifi« 
cate  of  Coelestine  V.  Before  that  time  the 
term  was  propoHitaa:  provost,  and  when- 
ever prior  occurs  in  relation  to  monks,  it 
means  simply  superiority  of  age  or  some- 
thing similar.  After  its  generaladoption  a 
distinction  was  made  between  a  prior  con^ 
ventualis  and  a  prior  claustralia.  The  for- 
mer was  the  actual  head  of  the  monastery 
and  had  charge  of  the  discipline  of  the 
monks,  the  management  of  the  estates,  the 
conduct  of  the  lawsuits,  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields,  the  erection  of  buildings,  etc. 
The  latter  stood  under  an  abbot  ana  had 
charge  only  of  the  discipline. 

Priseillianists.  A  sect  existing  in  Spain 
and  France  from  the  4th  to  the  5th  cen- 
tury. It  appeared  about  379,  and  a  certain 
Priscillian  was  its  leader.  Like  Augustine 
he  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Manichse- 
ans,  but  unlike  him  he  was  largely  Con- 
trolled in  his  thinking  by  them.  His 
learning  was  considerable,  and  he  pos- 
sessed m  large  degree  the  power  of  leader- 
ship. Proceedings  were  begun  against  the 
Priseillianists  as  soon  as  they  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  a  sjnod  being  held  at  Sara- 

gossa  in  880.  Priscillian  himself  visited 
raul  and  Rome.  Damasus  was  then  at 
Rome,  Ambrose  at  Milan;  but  neither  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  him.  Certain 
bishops  having  been  gained  to  the  cause, 
they  were  deposed,  Instantius  at  Bordeaux 
in  384.  Priscillian  appealed  to  the  emperor 
at  Treves,  where  he  was  tried,  and  in  385 
executed,  tlie  first  instance  of  execution 
by  Christians  for  heresv.  Measures  were 
now  taken  against  his  followers,  many  coun- 
cils held,  but  they  maintained  themselves 
until  the  Council  at  Braga  in  563. 

Their  doctrine  was  as  follows.  God  is 
strictly  one.  The  Trinity  is  one  of  revela- 
tion^ not  of  essence.  From  the  one  God 
spirits  have  descended  by  emanation.  The 
creator  of  the  world  was  not  God,  but  an 
imperfect  divine  being,  perhaps  the  '*  God 
of  the  ancient  law  "  who  is  represented  as 
opposed  to  the  God  of  the  gospel.  Souls 
have  pre-existed  and  in  their  former  state 
fallen  into  sin,  whence  their  reappearance 
in  bodies,  which  are  a  means  of  punish- 
ment. The  devil  is  an  independent  spirit, 
not  created  b^  God,  the  source  of  all  eviL 
The  propagation  of  the  race  is  a  work  of  the 
devil.  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin,  and 
this  is  Uie  appearance  in  history,  and  also 
the  real  beginning,  of  the  second  person  of 
the  Trinity.  The  Priseillianists  laid  great 
emphasis  upon  asceticism.  F.  H.  F. 

ProbabUism  {probtibiliSf  probable),  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to  use  probable 
opinions  in  guiding  the  conscience  and  the 
life.  The  term  came  into  use  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  17th  century,  but  the  doctrine 
itself  is  as  old  as  ethical  science,  having 
been  broached  by  the  Greek  Sophists.  It 
af  tei*wards  appeared  in  the  Talmudists,  in 
some  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  in  the  Domin- 
ican theologians  and  finally,  reduced  to  a 
system,  in  the  Jesuit  moi-alists.  There  are 
4  schools—probabilism  pure  and  simple; 
aequi-probabilism;  probabiliorism;  and  tnti- 


orism.  A  sound  ethics  rejects  them  all  as 
snares  to  the  conscience  and  excuses  for 
sin.  The  only  rule  of  scriptural  morality 
is  that  a  man  is  on  no  account  whatever  to 
do  anything  of  which  he  doubts  whether  ic 
is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God,  unless  he  to 
the  same  degree  doubts  the  lawfulness  of 
omitting  it.  No  authority  of  theologians  or 
casuists  can  justify  any  one  in  disregarding 
his  own  convictions  of  truth  and  duty. 
[Pascal's  treatment  of  the  subject  in  his 
Provincial  Letters,  should  be  read  for  fur- 
ther information.]  T.  W.  C. 

Probation,  Boclesiasttoal,  denotes  in  Meth- 
odism the  period,  generally  six  months, 
during  whicn  a  canaidate  for  membership 
must  decide  whether  or  not  he  will  enter 
the  churchy  and  the  church  whether  or  not 
it  will  admit  him  as  a  member. 

Probation,  Ministerial,  denotes  among 
some  bodies  of  English  dissenters  the  pe« 
riod  during  which  a  candidate  for  election 
supplies  a  vacant  church  in  order  to  arrive 
at  definite  agreement  with  the  congregation. 

Probation.  Monastic,  denotes  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  the  year  which  a 
novice  must  spend  in  a  convent  in  order  to 
prove  himself  competent  of  the  monastic 
rule. 

Probationer  means  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land a  student  of  divinity  who  with  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  professors  of  the  onivei^ 
sity  as  to  learning  and  morals  comes  before 
the  presbytery  to  undergo  examination 
before  he  is  licensed  to  preach. 

Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    See  FiL- 

lOQUE  CONTBOVBBST,  p.  292. 

Probation,  Fntnre,  the  doctrine  that  the 
offer  of  the  gospel  will  be  made  in  the  next 
life  to  those  who  never  had  a  probation 
here.  It  is  applied  to  the  heathen,  to  in> 
fants  dying  in  infancy,  and  to  such  adults 
as  never  heard  the  gospel  while  living.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  heathen  should  not  be 
condemned  for  not  believing  what  they 
never  knew,  but  the  Scripture  expressly 
declares  (Rom.  ii.  12)  that  they  are  con- 
demned for  their  sins,  not  for  rejecting 
Christ  The  famous  text  in  1  Peter 
(iii.  19)  is  variously  interpreted,  but  even  if 
it  were  understooa  to  mean  that  Christ  did 
offer  the  gospel  to  the  antedilurians,  it 
does  not  follow  he  does  this  continuously 
to  all.  The  principle  upon  which  this  doc- 
trine is  really,  although  not  ostensibly 
based  is  the  thorough^  unscriptural  as- 
sumption that  God  owes  to  all  men  a  favor- 
able opportunity  of  knowing  and  receiving 
Christ.  But  if  this  were  true  the  Gospel 
would  be  of  debt  and  not  of  grace.  All  Uie 
teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  implies 
that  in  this  life  only  can  salvation  be  se- 
cured. In  Hades  '*  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed"  between  the  penitent  and  impeni- 
tent (Luke  xvi.  26).  Men  who  die  unbeliev- 
ing ''  die  in  their  sins  *'  (John  viii.  21).  <'  It 
is  appointed  unto  men  to  die,  and  after  this 
Cometh  judgment"  (Heb.  ix.  27).  Men  are 
to  stand  *' before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  that  each  one  may  receive  the 
things  done  in  the  body "  (2  Cor.  r.  10). 
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This  life  is  constantly  represented  in  an- 
tithesis to  the  life  to  come.  Here  is  the 
sowing)  there  is  the  reaping. 

See  C.  Hodge,  Theology,  if ew  York;  Dor- 
ner,  8y»tem  qt  Christian  Doctrine,  Edin- 
burgh; Farrar,  Eternal  Hope,  New  York, 
1878:  Reimensnyder,  Doom  StemeU,  Phila- 
delphia, 1880.  T.  W.  C. 

Processions  were  common  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  as  a  solemn 
though  not  strictly  religious  rite.  In  the 
Christian  Church  they  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  quite  incidentally  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury. As  the  Arians  were  not  allowed  to 
worship  in  Constantinople  within  the  walls, 
they  used  to  assemble  morning  and  evening 
at  the  porches  of  the  orthodox  chui'ch,  and 
then  march  in  processions  and  sin^ng 
hymns  through  the  streets  to  their  meeting- 
houses outside  the  walls.  Chrysostom, 
347-407,  became  afraid  of  the  impression 
those  processions  made  on  the  people^  and 
in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  he  insti- 
tuted processions  of  the  orthodox  wiUi 
chants  of  anthems  and  lit  tapers.  Ambro- 
sius,  however,  340-395,  speaks  of  proces- 
sions of  monks  in  the  West  without 
mentioning  anything  about  their  origin. 
During  the  middle  ages  these  processions 
became  one  of  the  most  minutely  and  mag- 
nificently elaborated  rites  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  after  the  Reformation 
they  lost  their  prestige  and  they  were  not 
adopted  among  the  ceremonies  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches.  C.  P. 

Procopliis  the  Oreat,  a  leader  of  the  Hus- 
sites selected  to  succeed  Ziska  when  the 
latter  died  in  1424.  When  the  *'  Calixtines  " 
acquiesced  in  the  proposition  of  the  Council 
of  Basel  and  reunited  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  "  Taborites  "  under  Procopius 
continued  their  armed  resistance.  Proco- 
pius had  travelled  extensi  velv  in  Europe  and 
had  gone  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  before  he 
received  priestly  orders.  He  gained  manv 
battles  while  the  Calixtines  continued  with 
the  remaining  Hussites,  but  after  their  sub- 
mission in  1438  the  fatal  battle  of  Bohmisch- 
Brod  soon  followed  (1484)  in  which  he  was 
killed.  F.  H.  F. 

Proctor,  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  prO" 
curator,  means  in  general  a  person  who  is 
legally  commissioned  to  take  care  of 
another  person's  cause  in  an  ecclesiastical 
court.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  proo- 
tors  may  act  both  for  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom,  not  only  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  betrothal  but  also  at  the  very  marriage 
act:  further  for  godfathers  and  godmothers 
in  baptism  and  confirmation  and  without 
contracting  the  conftnatio  spiritucUis  which 
prohibits  marriage  between  them.  In  the 
Church  of  England  proctor  means  a  clergy- 
man who  has  been  elected  to  represent  his 
brethren  of  the  diocese  in  convocation.  In 
the  English  universities  proctors  are  simply 
the  representatives  of  the  whc^e  body  of 
masters  of  arts  charged  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  discipline  of  the  university. 

Procnration.  means  in  canonical  laws 
simply  the  entertainment  which  should  be 
given  a   papal  legate,   an    archbishop,   a 


bishop,  etc.,  when  on  visitation  or  travelling 
in  the  service  of  tlie  church.  Since  13S6  ft 
was  allowed  to  commute  it  into  a  sum  of 
money. 

Prodicians,  a  Gnostic  sect  founded  in  the 
2d  century  by  Prodicus  and  f^nerally  iden- 
tified with  the  Adamites,  which  see.  They 
used  certain  apocryphal  writings  of  Zoroas- 
ter as  their  authonties. 

Professlo^dei  TrideatiaM.    See  Tan>SN- 

TtSK  PROTXSSION  OF  FAITH. 

Pronier,  0«sar  Ziouis,  b.  at  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, Oct.  10,  1831;  d.  at  sea,  Nov.  22. 
1873;  studied  theology  in  his  native  city  and 
in  Berlin,  and  was  in  1863  appointed  profes- 
sor in  the  Free  Church  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Geneva.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Sixth  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  held  in  New  York,  October,  1873, 
and  perished  on  his  return  home  by  the 
collision  of  the  "Ville  de  Havre"  with 
*'Loch  Earn."  (See  Evangelical  Alliance, 
New  York.  1874,  pp.  763-765). 

Propaganda,  The,  comprises  the  Congre- 
gatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  founded  in  1622 
by  Gregory  XY.  and  consisting  of  all  the 
cardinsSs;  the  very  complete  ana  excellently 
equipped  institute  for  the  education  of 
missionaries,  and  the  administration  of  the 
entire  missionary  work  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  Its  seat  is  Rome,  its  field  is 
the  whole  world,  not  only  the  heathens  but 
also  the  Protestants.  (See  Meier,  Die  Prop- 
aganda,  Gottingen,  1852,  and  art.  KissioKs, 
p.  687.) 

Prophecy,  Prophet  [speaker  for  another), 
A  prophet  is  one  who  speaks  for  God,  i.e., 
utters  his  message,  as  Aaron  was  the  pro- 
phet of  Moses  (Ex.  vii.  1).  The  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  inspired  teachers 
of  the  people.  Scattered  prophecies  occur 
before  Moses  who  himself  bore  the  title 
(Deut.  xviii.  16,  18),  but  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Samuel  that  the  prophets  became  a 
regular  order  like  the  priests,  and  after- 
wards the  kings.  Under  the  Judges,  the 
priesthood  degenerated  and  Samuel  was 
raised  up  to  develop  a  new  moral  force 
which  he  did  so  successfully  as  to  be 
ranked  with  Moses  as  a  pillar  of  the  people 
(Ps.  xcvii.  6,  Jer.  xv.  1,  Acts  in.  21). 
Schools  of  the  prophets  were  established  at 
Ramah  (1  Sam.  xix.  20),  Bethel,  Jericho, 
Gilgal  (2  Ki.  ii.  3, 5,  iv.  38)  and  in  other  places 
(vi.  1).  Under  the  leadership  of  an  older 
prophet  styled  "father'*  or  "master" 
(1  Sam.  X.  12,  2  Ki.  ii.  3)  young  men  were 
instructed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law, 
and  in  music  and  poetry,  both  of  which 
were  associated  with  prophecy  (Ex.  xv.  20. 
Jud.  iv.  4,  V.  1, 1  Sam.  x.  5,  Chron.  xxv.  1-^,  2 
Ki.  ii.  3,  15).  Though  this  training  fitted 
men  t^  become  instruments  of  God,  the 
gift  of  inspiration  was  something  quite  out- 
side of  it,  and  at  times  was  conferred  upon 
those  who  had  received  no  prophetic  educa- 
tion (Amos.  vii.  14). 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  the 
prophets  who  were  active  in  Israel  preserved 
to  some  extent  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah 
there.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  were 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  Jonah,  Amos  and  Hosea. 
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FROBBLTCTS 


I 


In  Judah  a  long  Beries  declared  the  will  of 
God  to  kings  and  people.  Some  prophets 
were  also  historians  (2  Chron.  ix.  20,  xxvi. 
22.  xxxii.  32).  Most  of  those  whose  writ- 
ings have  been  preserved  belonged  to  tlie 
southeiii  kingdom.  There  were  false  pro- 
phets (Jer.  xxiii.  25-27),  and  some  who 
though  true  interpreter  of  God's  will  were 
diso^dient  in  lif e  (Num.  xxii.-xxiv.):  but 
most  of  the  genuine  prophets  were  taith- 
ful,  self -deny  inff  men  (2  Ki.  v.  15,  16), 
often  persecuted  and  slain  (Acts  vii.  52, 
Jas.  v.  10),  but  exerting  a  powerful  influence 
as  wijinesses  for  God  and  forming  a  link 
between  the  Old  Dispensation  and  the  New. 

They  received  their  messages  tlirough 
dreams  (Dan.  ii.  vii.),  Id  visions  (Is.  v. 
Ezek.  i.),  or  by  direct  communication  (1  Ki. 
xiii.  20-22,  1  Sam.  iii.).  Vision  was  the 
most  common  method.  Men  saw  the  future 
but  rather  in  space  than  in  time,  and  they 
described  events  remote  from  each  other 
side  by  side,  just  as  near  and  remote 
•bjects  are  put  in  a  landscape  painting. 
Thus  Isaiah  (x.  and  xi. )  connects  the  deliver- 
ance of  Judah  from  the  Assyrians  with  the 
deliverance  by  the  Messiah,  and  Zechariah 
(ix.)  connects  the  triumphs  of  Alexander 
with  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  Joel  (ii.  28-31) 
connects  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  Pente- 
cost with  the  last  day,  just  as  our  Lord 
(Matt,  xxiv.)  joins  the  destiniction  of  Jeru- 
salem with  the  end  of  tlie  world. 

Beside  scattered  prophetic  utterances,  16 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  have  left  us  writ- 
ings which  now  form  part  of  the  Canon. 
Four  of  these  (Is.,  Jer.,  Ezek.,  and  Dan.) 
are  called  the  greater,  and  the  remaining^  12 
the  minor  prophets.  They  cover  a  period 
of  about  480  years,  from  B.c.  850  to  420,  in 
the  order  given  in  the  table. 

L     PaOPBSTB  BBFORS  THX    BlBTLONIAV  CAPIIVITT. 


PBOPHKT 


Jonah 

Joel 

Amos 

Hosea. 

Isaiah   ... 

Micah 

Nahum.... 

Zephaniah 

Jeremiah. 

Habakkuk 


▲PPSOXI- 

MATK  DATS 

BKTWBBN 


7S0andtt)6 
790  and  696 
680  and  609 
a»and58S 


KnrOS  OF  JUDAB 


Uzzlah. 
Uzziah. 


856  and  784 

About  800 

810  and  786 

7D0and786 

760  and  0G|8|Uiziab,  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  fiezeldah. 
Jotham«  Ahas, 
HeseUah 
Latter  part  of 
Heseklan. 
Beginning  of  Jo- 
8<an*B  reini. 
Josiah,  Snallum, 
Jehoiakim,  Jere- 
miah, Zedekiah, 
Jehoiaklm. 


KIK08 
or  I8BABL 


618  and  596 


Jeroboam  II. 

Jeroboam  IL 
Jeroboam  IX. 


n.     PROPHBTS  DCRINO  THE  BaBTLOWIAN  CaPTITITT. 


PROPRBT 


Daniel . 


Obadiah. 
EMkiel.. 


APPROXI- 
VATS  DATE 


606  and  584 


688  and  668 
606  and  686 


Taken  captive 
In  4th  year  of 
Jehoiakun,  King 
of  Judah. 


ni.     PROPHBTS  AITBB  THB  BBTURB  FROM  GAPnvnT. 


PBOPBBT 


Haargai.... 
Zachariah 
Malachi  .. 


APPROZI- 
MATB  DATE 


500  and  518 
saO  and  518 
486  and  430 


Nehemiah,  GoV' 
emor. 


In  the  New  Testament  prophetic  inspira- 
tion was  conferred  upon  Zacharias  and 
Simeon  (Luke  i.  67-79,  ii.  28-82)  and  the 
order  was  signally  represented  by  John  the 
Baptist,  of  whom  Christ  said  (Matt  xi.  9i 
that  he  was  **  much  more  than  a  prophet." 
Our  Lord  himself  was  the  great  prophet  of 
his  church  (Deut.  xviii.  15,  Acts  lii.  22), 
and  his  apostles  exercised  a  prophetic  ac- 
tivity as  inspired  teachers  bearing  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  (Rev.  xix.  10),  and  were 
superior  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets  in 
that  they  saw  the  Messiah  in  person  (Matt, 
xiii.  16,  17).  Besides,  there  was  in  the 
apostolic  church  an  order  of  men  called 
**  prophets,"  who  stood  next  to  the  apos- 
tles (1  Cor.  xii.  28,  Eph.  iv.  11).  They  spoke 
by  immediate  inspiration,  at  times  in  refer- 
ence to  the  future  as  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28, 
xxi.  10,  11),  or  to  the  pi*e8ent  as  in  the 
mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xiii. 
1-3),  or  in  general  exposition  of  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit  (Acts  xv.  32,  1  Cor.  xii.  10, 
xiv). 

The  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  a  poet  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  Muses,  and  in  this  sense 
the  apostle  Paul  applies  the  term  to  the 
heathen  poet  Aratus  (Titus  i.  12). 

For  radical  treatment  of  the  subject  see 
Kueneu,  The  PropheU  and  Prophecy  in 
Israel,  London.  1877;  W.  Robertson  Smith, 
The  Pr(mheU  qf  Israel,  Edinburgh  and  New 
York,  1882;  for  conservative  treatment  see 
Oehler,  Old  Testament  Theology,  ed.  Day, 
Xew  York,  1883;  for  Messianic  prophecy  see 
Orelli,  Old  Testament  Prophecy  qf  the  Con- 
summation  qf  God's  Kingdom  Traced  in  its 
Historical  Development,  Edinburgh,  1885; 
Edersheim,  Prophecy  and  History  in  HeUUion 
to  the  Messiah,  London,  1885;  Brings,  Mes- 
sianic  Prophecy,  New  York  and  Edmbuiigh, 
1886.  T.  W.  C. 

Propitiation,  the  offering  which  appeases 
the  wrath  of  one  against  whom  an  offence 
has  been  committed.    Christ  is  called  **  the 

Sropitiation  for  our  sins  "  (Rom.  iii.  25, 1 
ohn  ii.  2,  iv.  10).  The  same  Greek  word  is 
used  in  the  Septuagint  to  denote  an  atone- 
ment (Num.  V.  8),  a  sin-offering  (Ezek.  xliv. 
27),  and  the  covering  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  or  mercy-seat  (Lev.  xvi.  14,  Heb. 
ix.  5).  T.  W.  C. 

Proselytes,  {new  comer),  the  name  given  to 
Jewish  converts  from  heathenism.  An 
alien  resident  in  Palestine  was  entitled  to 
kind  treatment  (Deut.  x.  18)  and  the  use  of 
the  cities  jof  refuge  (Num.  xxxiii.  16)  on 
condition  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  and  ab- 
staining from  blasphemy  and  idolatry 
(Ex.  XX.  10,  Lev.  xx.  2,  xxiv.  16).  He  conld 
celebrate  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi. 
20)  and  the  feasts  of  weeks  and  tabernacles 
(Deut.  xvi.  11,  14)  bat  not   the  Passover 
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anleM  he  were  circumciaed  (Ex.  xii.  48), 
and  thus  became  a  Jew.  The  diapeniou 
after  the  oaptivity  made  their  faith  known 
and  won  many  converts  especially  among 
women.  The  Jews  at  times  used  wrong 
means  to  this  end,  as  when  John  Hyrcanus 
forcibly  proselyted  the  Idumeans  B.C.  ISO, 
and  our  Lord  rebuked  the  Pharisees  for 
their  blind  zeal  in  the  matter  (Matt,  zxiii. 
15). 

The  late  Rabbins,  2d  century  ▲.]>.  and  on- 
ward, classified  the  converts  as,  1.  '^Pros- 
eljrtes  of  the  gate  "  (Ex.  xx.  10)  who  without 
being  circumcised  or  adopting  all  the  Jewish 
rituu,  ^et  accepted  the  monotheism  and 
Messianic  ho^s  of  the  Jews  and  observed 
the  7  Noacluan  precepts.  To  this  class 
belonged  probably  the  centurion  (Luke  vii. ), 
the  ''Greeks*'  of  John  xii.  20,  Cornelius 
(Acts  X.).  and  the  other  persons  called 
'* devout,''  "God-fearing,"  (Acts  xiii.  43, 
50.  xvi.  14,  xvii.  4,  17,  xviii.  7).  2. 
''Proselytes  of  righteousness,"  who  were 
circumcised  and  in  full  communion  with 
the  synagogue.  They  were  usually  more 
fanatical  than  the  native  Jews.  (Matt. 
xxiii.  15,  cf.  Acts  xiii.  50).  T.  W.  C. 

Prosper  of  Aquitania,  a  follower  of  Aug- 
ustine's, who  was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  4th,  or  the  bM^nning  of  the  5th  century, 
but  whose  death  oaiiuot  be  determined. 
About  429,  he  communicated  to  Augustine 
the  existence  of  Semi-Pelagian  opinions  in 
Gaul,  to  which  Augustine  responded  by  the 
treatises  on  the  Predestination  (^  the  Sainte 
and  the  G{ft  of  Persetferanee.  Prosper,  who 
had  received  the  usual  rhetorical  training 
of  the  times,  and  who  had  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  monastic  circles  in 
which  the  Semi-Pelagianism  had  arisen  in 
Marseilles,  joined  in  the  controversy.  But 
he  soon  removed  (433)  to  Rome,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  chronicle, 
the  independent  portion  of  which  reaches 
from  433  to  445  or  455.  His  work  written  in 
Gaul,  On  the  Grace  of  God  and  Free  WiU, 
was  the  last  controversial  work  he  wrote, 
but  in  Rome  he  continued  to  show  his  in- 
terest in  Augustine.  His  works  are  in 
Migne,  PaL  Lot.  LI.  F.  H.  F. 

Protestanten-Vereln  (fer-ine),  Deutsohor, 
is  the  German  name  of  a  union  among  all 
the  various  Protestant  bodies  in  Germanv. 
It  originated  at  the  conference  of  Durlacn, 
Aug.,  1803,  and  was  finally  constituted  at  the 
assembly  of  Eisenach,  June,  1805.  Its  object 
is  to  labor  for  the  development  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution  and  congregational  life  in 
Germany,  and  for  the  turtnerance  of  all 
practical,  religious  purposes.  Its  adminis- 
tration is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee. 
Bureau,  which,  since  1874,  has  its  seat  in 
Berlin,  and  it  assembles,  as  far  as  possible, 
once  every  year.  After  1870,  however,  it 
assumed  a  decidedly  national  character, 
and  became  the  bearer  of  those  ideas  which 
broke  forth  in  the  so-called  Kulturkampf 
(q.v.).  But  this  attitude  brought  it  in  op- 
position to  the  higher  ecclesiastical  offloiais 
everywhere  in  the  country,  and  it  soon  be- 
came appai*ent  that  appointment  and  pro> 
motion  were  rather  difficult  to  members  of 
the  union.    Finally,  the  catastrophe  of  the 


Kulturkampf,  in  the  summer  of  1877,  also* 
involved  the  union,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
and  threw  it  into  the  shade.  Its  organs 
were:  Protestantisehe  Flugbldtter,  Elber- 
feld;  Deutsche  Protestantenblatt,  Bremen;. 
Protestantische  Kirchenzeituny,  Berlin ; 
Jahrbuch  dee  Deulechen  ProtestantenrVer-^ 
einst  edited  by  Hosbach  and  Thomas.  (See 
also  Schmidt,  Ber  Protestanten-Vereiny  fiir 
und  wider,  Leipzig,  1873.)  C.  P. 

Protestantism  is  the  general  name  for 
that  division  of  the  Christian  Church, 
which,  by  the  Reformation  in  the  16th  cent- 
ury, separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Its  name  originated  from  the  "protest" 
with  which  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet  of 
Spires  (1520)  were  met  by  a  number  of  sover- 
eign princes  and  free  imperial  cities  in  Ger- 
many, but  it  was  soon  adopted  bv  or  applied 
to  the  whole  body  of  seceders  from  Rome. 
There  was,  however,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Refoi*mation,  a  difference  of 
opinion  within  Protestantism  itself,  con- 
cerning the  docti'ines  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Sredestination,  etc.,  and  Uiis  difference  ox 
octrine  caused  the  establishment  of  two 
different  Protestant  churches,  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed.  Each  of  these  two 
churches  has  again  developed  a  consider- 
able number  of  Hub-divisions,  but  the  whole 
body  of  Protestantism  rests  united  upon 
the  two  great,  fundamenal  tenets  of  the 
Reformation,  its  formal  principle :  the  sole 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture;  and  its  ma- 
terial principle:  justification  by  faith.  As 
the  names,  Protestantism  and  Protestant 
Church  refer  only  to  the  negative  side  of 
the  Reformation,  the  protest  against  popery, 
and  as  this  side  of  tne  case  has  no  longer 
any  vital  interest,  many  think  the  more  ap- 
propriate designations  would  be:  Evangeli- 
calism and  Evangelical  Church. 

Protevangttlinm.    See  Pssudspigbapha 

AND  APOCRTPRA. 

Protonotarlus  ApostoUous  is  the  title  of  a 
high  officer  in  the  administration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  15th  cen- 
turv  they  demanded  to  take  precedence  of 
bisnops,  but  it  was  denied.  They  form, 
however,  a  college  of  their  own ;  in  the  con- 
sistories where  four  of  them  shall  be  pres- 
ent, they  sit  beside  the  pope;  their 
signature  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
any  document  concerning  the  church  as  a 
totality.  Their  number  is  now  12,  but  was 
originally  only  7,  one  for  each  ward  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  Their  original  office  con- 
sisted in  drawing  up  reports  of  t}ie  deeds 
and  sufferings  of  martyrs.  (See  Bangen, 
Die  r^iache  Curie,  Mtinster,  1854). 

Proto-presbyter  or  Proto-pope  is  an  offi- 
cer of  the  GriBoo-Russian  church  corre- 
sponding to  tlie  arch-presbyter  or  arch-dea- 
con of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Proverbs  of  Solonon,  a  collection  of  sen- 
tentious maxims,  suggested  by  human 
sagacity  and  experience,  under  the  sanction 
of  inspiration.  Solomon,  who  spake  3000 
proverbs  (1  Ki.  iv.  82)  is  the  chief,  about 
1000  B.C.,  but  the  book  confessedly  contains 
much  that  is  of  later  date  and  other  au* 
thorship.    Its  principal  parts  are: 
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I.  A  connected  series  of  ntterances  in 

? praise  of   wisdom  with  warnings  against 
oily  (i.-ix.J. 

II.  A  collection  of  separate  ethical  and 
practical  maxims  (x.-xxii.  16),  noted  as 
**  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon." 

III.  A  connected  series  commending 
justice  and  prudence  (xxii.  17-xxiv.  22). 

IV.  A  short  series  of  the  sayings  of  sev- 
eral sages  (xxiv.  2^-^). 

y.  Another  collection  copied  out  by  the 
men  of  Hezekiah  (xxv.-xxix.). 

VI.  The  words  of  Agur  (xxx.). 

VII.  King  Lemuers  exhortation  to  tem- 
perance and  justice  (xxxi.  1-9). 

VIII.  An  alphabetical  poem  in  praise  of 
a  virtuous  (or  rather,  capable)  woman 
(xxxi.  10^1). 

The  whole  book  is  a  mine  of  practical 
wisdom,  giving  sound  advice  for  aU  the  re- 
lations 01  human  life,  and  always  invoking 
a  religious  sanction.  Few  questions  can 
arise  in  the  intercourse  of  men  upon  which 
this  book  does  not  throw  light  It  far  ex- 
ceeds all  similar  collections  of  merely 
human  origin,  such  as  the  sayings  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  or  the  Awrea 
Carmina  attributed  to  Pythagoras.  Thev 
trace  wisdom  to  its  true  source  and  teach 
men  the  fear  of  God  as  the  fountain  of  life. 
Their  prudential  character  has  sometimes 
been  objected  to  as  an  appeal  to  a  low  class 
of  motives,  but  a  similar  appeal  runs 
through  the  Old  Testament  and  was  often 
made  oy  the  blessed  Saviour  (Matt.  x.  28, 
Mark  xvi.  16).  And  it  is  just  such  short, 
sharp,  pointed  savings  that  lodge  in  the 
memory  and  can  be  recalled  at  will,  that 
help  a  man  when  resisting  the  fierce  onset 
of  temptation.  Ail  races  have  their  store- 
house of  proverbial  utterances,  but  none  of 
these  are  so  pure,  wholesome  and  kindly  as 
the  £1  chapters  first  recorded  by  Solomon 
and  his  successors.  An  imitation  is  found 
in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticus^ 
containing  the  wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
but  it  is  easy  for  a  careful  reader  to  mark 
the  difference  between  the  copy  and  the 
originaL 

There  is  no  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
whose  canonical  authority  is  better  attested. 
It  is  often  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  the  Kew 
Testament  (Rom.  xii.  20,  1  Thess.  v.  15, 
Heb.  xii.  5,  6,  Jas.  iv.  6, 1  Pet.  iv.  8,  2  Pet 
ii.  22). 

Among  the  Commentaries  worthy  of  com- 
mendation are  those  by  Bridges  (London 
1860),  Amot  (Bdinborgh,  1800),  Delitzsoh 
(Edinburgh,  1875,  2  vols.),  [John  Miller, 
(New  York,  1872,  2d  ed.,  Princeton,  N. 
J.,  1887,  very  eccentric  in  translation,  but 
original  and  stimulating)].  T.  W.  C. 

Providence.  The  word  occurs  but  once 
In  Scripture,  viz.,  in  the  speech  of  the 
orator  TertuUus  (Acts  xxiv.  2),  but  the 
thing  it  signifies  when  applied  to  God,  mns 
through  all  human  history.  God's  provi- 
dence is  the  continuance  of  creation.  It  is 
co-extensive  with  the  universe  and  lasts 
through  all  time.  Nothing  is  too  high  or 
too  low  for  His  superintending  care.  All 
nature  depends  upon  Him.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  chance;  the  lot  is  cast  into 


the  lap,  bnt  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is 
of  the  Loi-d  (Prov.  xvi.  33).  Not  a  sparrow, 
not  a  hair  of  the  head  falls  to  the  ground 
without  His  knowledge.  We  cannot  ex- 
plain why  sin  was  permitted  to  exist,  but 
we  know  that  God  overrules  it  to  wise  and 
holy  ends. 

The  universe  is  not  a  machine  which  hav- 
ing been  wound  up  and  set  in  motion  is 
henceforth  left  to  itself,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  is  it  so  related  to  its  maker  Uiat  He  is 
only  efficient  agent,  renewing  his  creative 
work  from  moment  to  moment.  But  sec- 
ond causes  reallv  exist  and  man  is  a  free 
and  responsible  bein^,  yet  Grod  exercises  a 
particular  and  efficacious  control,  in  accord* 
ance  with  his  own  perfections  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  creatures,  which  secures  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  eternal  purpose. 

The  doctrine  of  providence  is  the  basis  of 
relipon  in  theory  and  in  practice.  The  ex- 
perience of  each  individual  believer  and 
that  of  the  whole  church  illustrates  at  every 
step  the  hand  of  Him  '*who  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  wilL" 

T.  W.  C. 

Province,  in  the  terminolo^  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  means  the  territory  in  which 
an  archbishop  exercises  jurisdiction,  and 
whose  boundaries  are  generally  traced  in 
confoimity  with  certain  geographical  and 
historical  features. 

Provincial  is  the  title  of  a  monastic  offi- 
cial, the  superintendent-general  of  a  num- 
ber of  monasteries  which  together  form  a 
province,  the  circumscription  of  a  monastic 
province  depending  on  the  number  of 
monasteries  and  not  on  the  geographical 
extension.  The  provincial  ranks  next  to 
the  general  of  an  order. 

Provost  from  the  Latin  prcepoHtus^ 
'*  placed  oefore,'*  means  in  ecclesiastical 
terminology  the  chief  of  a  body  of 
canons,  or  the  second  in  authority  under  an 
abbot  or  that  member  of  a  chapter  who 
manages  the  estates. 

Pmdentins,  AureUns  demens,  b.  in  Spain, 
in  348,  of  a  prominent  family;  date  of  ifeath 
unknown;  is  famous  for  his  poetic  effusions. 
He  began  with  hymns,  evidently  upon  the 
basis  of  the  work  of  Ambrose,  but  in  his 
earliest  productions,  the  hymns  of  the 
Liber  Cathemerinony  he  emancipates  himself 
from  every  trammel,  and  ffives  utterance  to 
what  may  serve  not  only  his  religious  edifi- 
cation, but  the  gratification  of  his  taste. 
This  independent  character  increases  in  his 
later  works,  his  Peristephanony  in  which  he 
weaves  a  garland  for  the  Christian  martyrs, 
and  his  didactic  works.  Thus  he  is  a  pro- 
tagonist of  modem  poetry.  His  works 
are  in  Migne,  Pat  Lat.  LIX.  LX.;  cf. 
Brockhaus,  A.  Prudentius  in  seiner  BedeuU 
ung  fur  die  Kirche  seiner  Zeit,  Leipzig, 
1872.  F.  H.  F. 

Prynne,  William  (Presbyterian)  Puritan; 
b.  at  Swainswick  near  Bath,  1000;  d.  in 
London,  Oct  24,  1660.  He  entered  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  1616,  and  Lincoln's  Inn, 
1621.  His  learning  was  matched  by  his 
strength  of  will  and  bitter  opposition  to 
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prelacy  and  tyranny.  By  several  publica- 
tions beginning  1627,  he  roased  the  anffer 
of  Laud  and  the  Star  Chamber.  For  his 
Histrio-mantiXf  1633,  he  was  fined,  impris- 
oned, defi^raded,  pilloried,  and  lost  his  ears 
(Hay  7,  1634).  For  News  from  Ipawich,  he 
was  again  cropped  (June  80,  1637),  and  con- 
fined at  Lancaster  and  in  Jersey,  till  re- 
leased b:^  the  Long  Parliament,  1640.  He 
was  received  with  nonors  in  London,  and 
reparation  ordered  for  his  sufferings.  He 
plunged  again  into  polemics,  and  helped 
bring  Laud  to  the  block,  but  later  defended 
the  king,  and  was  embroiled  with  the  Inde- 
pendents. He  was  in  Parliament  1648-50, 
and  again  from  1659.  He  favored  the 
Restoration,  and  was  made  chief  keeper  of 
the  records  in  the  Tower.  F.  H.  B. 

Psalmaaasar,  Oeorg«|  a  pretended  For^ 
mosan;  b.  probably  in  Languedoo  about 
1679;  d.  in  London,  May  3, 17&.  As  a  con- 
vert from  Paganism,  he  was  brought  from 
Flanders  to  London,  where  he  published  a 
Description  of  Formosa,  1704;  tnis  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  alphabet,  specimens  of  the 
language,  and  other  works.  He  was  sent 
to  Oxford  by  Bishop  Oompton,  and  for 
some  years  his  strange  story  was  believed; 
about  1710,  he  confessed  his  imposture  un- 
der pressure,  and  thereafter  lived  correctly, 
writing  Essays  on  Scriptural  SuJ^ects,  1753, 
and  other  honest  books.  His  Memoirs  ap- 
peared London,  1764,  but  his  real  name  and 
birthplace  were  never  disclosed. 

F.  M.  B* 

Psalmody,  the  singing  of  psalms,  formed 
part  of  the  service  In  the  synagogue,  and 
was  thence  transferred  to  the  Christian 
Church,  probably  from  its  very  origin. 
Justin  Martyr,  100-165,  speaks  of  the 
Christians  as  singing  hymns.  The  first 
council  of  Braga  353,  forbade  to  use  any 
compositions  but  '*  the  psalms  and  hymns 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments "  in  wor- 
ship. Everything  goes  to  show  that  the 
singing  of  psalms  is  a  very  old  element  in 
the  Christian  service.  It  was  done  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Either  the  psalm  was  chanted 
by  a  single  person  while  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation was  listening,  or  it  was  sung  by 
the  whole  congregation  in  unison;  or  the 
Gonfpregation  was  divided  into  two  parts  or 
choirs,  which  sang  alternate  verses;  or  the 
first  part  of  the  verse  was  sung  by  a  single 
person,  and  the  last  by  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. There  is  an  elaborate  article  on  the 
subject  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  DieU 
Christ.  Antlq.  C.  P. 

Psalms,  The  Book  oL  The  Hebrew  name 
of  this  book  is  tehiUim,  praises,  this  being 
the  predominant  character  even  of  the  pen- 
itential songs.  The  Greek  name,  from 
which  the  English  is  derived,  comes  from  a 
word  signifying  to  play  on  a  stringed  instrU' 
ment,  and  denotes  a  pious  song.  The 
Psalms  form  one  book  and  are  so  referred  to 
by  our  Lord  (Luke  xx.  42)  and  his  apostles 
(Acts  i.  20),  but  from  a  very  earlv  period 
were  divided  into  5  distinct  collections, 
each  of  which  is  dosed  hj  a  doxology  ana 
a  double  amen.  The  principle  which  under- 
lies this  division  is  not  certainly  known. 


Delitzsch  says  that  *^  the  Psalter  is  the  con- 
gregation's fivefold  word  to  the  Lord  even 
as  the   Thora  (Pentateuch)  is  the   Lord's 
fivefold  word  to  the  congregation." 
Book   I.  comprises  Psalms    i.-xli. 

"     II.         **  **      xlii.-lxxii. 

"   IIL         **  "      lxxiii.-lxxxix. 

"    IV.         "  "      xc-cvi. 

**     V.         "  "      cvii.-cl. 

A  few  Pss.  are  repeated  with  some  varia- 
tions in  different  books,  viz.,  xiv.  and  Hii.; 
the  latter  part  of  xl.  and  Ixx. ;  Ix.  and  cviii; 
showing  that  the  5  books  were  originally 
separate  collections.  The  final  compilation 
of  the  Psalter  as  it  stands  is  generally  re- 
ferred to  Ezra,  about  450  B.C. 

The  best  classification  of  the  Psalms  is 
based  on  their  contents. 

I.  Songs  of  Praise  to  Jehovah,  as  the  God 
of  nature  viii..  xxix.,  civ.;  as  protector  of 
Israel  XX.,  xlvi.,  xlviii.,  Ixv.;  as  having  in- 
finite perfections,  xc,  cxxxix.,  and  the 
Hallelujah  Psalms  cxlv.-<sl. 

II.  Songs  of  Thanksgiving,  as,  Ixvi., 
Ixxvi.,  ciii. 

IIL  The  Penitential  Psalms:  vi.,  xxxviii., 
11.,  cii.,  cxxx.,  cxliii. 

lY.  The  Pilgrim  Psalms  or  *'  Songs  of 
Degrees,"  •  cxx.~cxxxiv. 

y.  Historical  Psalms;  poetic  narrative  of 
€k>d's  ancient  dealings  with  his  people: 
Ixxviii.,  cv.^  cvi.,  cxiv. 

VL  Messianic  Songs:  ii.,  viii.,  xvi.,  xxii., 
xL,  xlv.,lxix.,  Ixxii.,  xcvii.,  ex.,  cxviii. 

VIL  Didactic  Poems,  on  the  fate  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  as  i.,  ix.-xii., 
xxxiv. ;  on  the  excellence  of  GTod's  law,  xix., 
cxix.;  on  the  vanity  of  human  life,  xxxix., 
xlix.,  xc;  on  the  duty  of  rulers,  Ixxxii.,  ci. 

VIII.  Imprecatory  Psalms,  of  which 
there  are  25,  but  the  chief  are  xxxv.,  hi., 
Iviii.,  lix.,lxix.,  cix.,  cxxxvii. 

No  arrangement  of  this  kind  can  be  per^ 
feet  because  some  of  the  Pss.  belong  in  part 
to  2  or  more  classes,  but  it  serves  to  indi- 
cate the  wide  sweep  of  these  ancient  sing- 
ers and  the  rich  vanety  of  their  utterances. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  the  collection  is  the 
alphabetical  Pss.  (xxv.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii., 
cxii.,  cxix.,  cxlv.),  each  verse  or  pair  of 
verses  beginning  with  a  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  in  order.  This  acrostic 
way  of  writing  is  used  also  in  the  last  chap- 
ter of  Proverbs,  and  the  first  3  chapters  of 
Lamentations.  No  way  of  reproducing  it 
in  a  translation  has  yet  been  found,  save  in 
Ps.  cxix.,  where  the  Hebrew  letter  is  pre- 
fixed to  each  strophe. 

With  the  exception  of  84,  called  in  the 
Talmud  Orphan  Psalms,  all  these  songs 
have  titles  or  inscriptions  of  various  kinds. 
They  refer  to  the  author,  the  occasion,  the 
nature  of  the  song,  the  melody  or  rhythm, 
or  the  choir  who  are  to  perform.  They  are 
very  obscure,  because  the  music  and  musi- 
cal instruments  of  the  Hebrews  ai*e  mostly 
unknown  to  us.  They  are  of  very  high 
antiquity,  if  not  as  old  as  the  Pss.  them- 
selves. They  are  fonnd  in  all  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  and  appear  with  numerous  variations 
in  the  ancient  versions.    In  some  instances 

*  In  the  Rev.  Ver.  this  title  Is  ^Ten  at  **  a  Bonfc  of 
ascents,**  1.  e.,  of  ffolng  up  to  Jerusalem  on  onnsiJon 
of  the  annual  festlTsls. 
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their  meaning  has  been  lost,  and  the  Septa- 
9jgLn\,  does  not  even  attempt  a  translation, 
but  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  interpret  them 
they  give  valuable  information.  If  they 
were,  as  many  contend,  a  spurious  addition 
to  the  text,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  such  an 
addition  should  not  have  been  made  to 
each  member  of  the  collection. 

The  authors  of  the  Psalter  are  very  vari- 
ous, since  its  composition  or  growth  covers 
a  period  of  a  thousand  years  from  Moses  to 
Ezra,  but  most  of  the  contents  belong  to 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  About 
two-thirds  are  ascribed  in  the  titles  to  spe- 
cific authors.  To  David  are  given  80,  viz. 
i.-xli.  (including  i.  and  ii.,  which  are  anony- 
mous), li.-lxx.,  ci.-ciii.,  cviii.-cx.,  cxxii., 
cxxiv..  cxxxi.-cxxxiv.,  cxxxviii.-cxlv.  He 
is  the  largest  contributor  and  gave  the  tone 
to  all  the  rest,  and  hence  the  whole  collec- 
tion often  takes  his  name.  To  Asaph,  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  leader  of  David's 
choirs^  are  assigned  12  Pss.,  1.,  Ixxiii.- 
Ixxxiii.,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
didactic  character.  To  the  sons  of  Korah,  a 
familv  of  poetical  priests  of  the  age  of 
Davia^  13  Pss.,  xlii.,  xlix.,  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv.. 
Ixxxvii.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Korahites  were  the  authors  of  these  Pss., 
they  may  have  been  only  the  performers  of 
the  musical  rendering.  These  Pss.  are  dis- 
tinguished for  poetic  vivacity  and  bold 
flights  of  imagination.  To  Solomon  are 
given  2  Pss.,  Ixxii.,  and  cxxvii.,  and  to 
Moses  one,  the  lofty  and  melancholy  Ps. 
xc. 

The  Psalter  is  a  wonderful  collection  of 
lyrics.  It  is  religious  throughout,  no  secu- 
lar or  profane  song  being  admitted.  It  is 
cheerful  and  animating,  even  the  elegiac  or 

f penitential  all  (with  one  exception,  the 
xxxviii.)  closing  in  a  hopeful  strain. 
As  a  book  of  aevotion  it  has  proved 
itself  suited  to  all  ages  and  lanas.  be- 
cause it  springs  from  the  heart  ana  ex- 
presses every  phase  of  a  genuine  relig- 
ious experience.  Hence  it  has  been 
just  as  acceptable  in  western  climes  as 
in  the  East  where  it  originated.  It  has 
always  been  dear  to  pious  Jews,  and  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church;  the 
Greek,  the  Roman  and  the  Protestant, 
have  an  equal  regard  for  the  praise-son^s  ot 
ancient  Israel.  No  believer  has  a  single 
feeling  that  is  not  reflected  in  this  mirror. 
All  the  griefs,  fears,  doubts,  cares,  hopes 
and  joys,  all  the  tumultuous  agitations  of 
the  soul  as  well  as  its  calmer  moments  are 
here  represented  to  the  life. 

The  literature  of  the  Psalms  is  verv  rich, 
as  would  be  expected,  but  the  following 
are  the  chief  writers  for  English  readers: 
Home  (London,  1776,  2  vols.,  many  subse- 
quent editions  and  reprints,  e.g.  New  York, 
1865);  J.  A.  Alexander  (New  York,  1850,  3 
vols.);  Nealeand  Littledale  (London,  I860- 
74,  4  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1884,  from  patristic  and 
medieval  sources) ;  Perowne  (London,  1864- 
68,  2  vols.,  6th  ed.,  1886,  abridged  ed..  1  vol., 
1880,  3d  ed.,  1883— the  best  English  com- 
mentator); Spurgeon  {Tht  Treamry  qf  David, 
London  and  New  York,  1870-84,  7  vols., 
rich  in  extracts  from  the  Puritan  divines,  a 
compilation,  but  full  of  original  and  strik- 


ing remarks  by  Spurgeon  himself).  (See 
also  C.  Bridges,  The  llOtft  Ps<Um,  London, 
1827,  many  later  edd.  rep.  New  York,  1867, 
a  famous  exposition;  S.  Cox,  The  Pilgrim 
Psalms,  London  and  New  York,  1874;  suc- 
cessful translations  by  Cheyne,  London, 
1884.  2d  ed.  1888,  and  by  De  Witt,  New 
York,  1885,  2d  ed.  1886.)  T.  W.  C. 

Psalter,  PsaUeriam,  PsaUery,  means  the 
Book  of  Psalms  aiTanged  for  use  in  wor- 
ship. To  leai*n  the  psalter  by  heart  was  in 
olden  times  part  of  the  training  of  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns.  Gresory  the  Great,  590- 
604,  refused  in  several  Icnown  instances  to 
consecrate  an  otherwise  worthy  candidate^ 
because  he  knew  not  the  psalter  by  heart, 
and  the  second  council  of  Nicea,  787,  or- 
dered that  no  one  should  be  consecrated 
bishop  unless  he  had  mastered  his  psalter. 
Benedict,  483-543,  made  it  a  rule  for  hia 
monks  to  go  through  the  whole  psalter 
every  week.  In  the  Psalter  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  psalms  are  distributed 
so  as  to  suit  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
service;  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
they  are  arranged  in  sections  for  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  service. 

Psellns,  Michael,  1.  Flourished  about  870^ 
and  kept  Greek  science  from  disappearing^ 
from  tne  world.  2.  More  famous  still,  b. 
about  1020  in  Constantinople,  performed  a 
like  work  with  the  above,  was  famous  as  a 
teacher  of  all  branches  of  learning,  and  waa 
still  living  in  1105.  His  writings  were 
numerous,  and  are  reprinted  in  Migne,  Pat, 
Gr.,CXXn.  F.H.F. 

Pseudepigrapha  and  Apocrsrpha.  The 
class  of  literature  included  under  the  word 
Pseudepigrapha,  is  most  various,  but 
broadly  speaking  the  word  means  writinga 
whose  composition  is  falsely  ascribed  to 
Scripture  characters  or  times. 

The  word  apocrvpha  {hiddeti  or  secret) 
means  substantially  the  same  thing  aa 
pseudepigrapha,  but  has  come  to  be  spe- 
cially appliea  to  two  distinct  groups  of  writ- 
ings— the  *'01d  Testament  Apocrypha" 
and  the  ''New  Testament  Apocrypha.'* 
The  former  of  these  is  partly  historical  and 
only  semi-pseudepigraphio  in  character, 
while  the  latter  is  purely  pseudepigraphic. 

The  various  classes  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  for  survey  under 

1.  Old  Testament  Apocrypha. 

2.  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha. 
8.  New  Testament  Pseudepigrapha. 

1 )  The  Apostolical  Fathers. 

2)  The  New  Testament  Apocrypha. 

3)  Apostolical  Liturgies. 

4)  Apostolical  Canons   and    Constitu- 
tions. 

5)  Clementine  literature. 

6)  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

4.  MediflBval  and  modem  pseudepigraphic 
literature. 

1.  The  Old  Testament  Apocrvpha. 

The  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  stand  first 
in  value  as  well  as  place.  They  are  histori- 
cal in  character  and  form  the  link  between 
the  period  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  t^os^of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  are  included  in  the  Greek 
Bible  and  various  ancient  versions.    They 
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are  with  three  ezoeptions  (I.  and  II.  Esdras 
and  the  Prayer  of  Hanames)  set  on  a  level 
with  the  canonic^  books  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ( Wcu:e)  and  were  in  former 
times  ^nerally  printed  witii  the  canonical 
books  m  the  Autnorized  English  Version  of 
which  thev  formed  a  legitimate  part  They 
are  now  often  put  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
canonical  booKS. 

Still  used  more  or  less  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  somewhat  in 
that  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America, 
a  reading  or  a  sermon  from  a  text  of  the 
Apocrypha  is  now  and  then  heard  in  a 
Congregational  or  other  non-liturji^cal 
church  as  well.  They  are,  however,  sin<^ 
the  Keformation,  regarded  aa  for  instruc- 
tion only  and  not  as  if  the  books  had 
inspired  authority.  Of  late  their  value  has 
been  reasserted  on  the  one  hand  by  those 
who  try  to  minimize  the  canonical  writings 
througn  the  elevation  of  these,  and  on  the 
other  nand  by  scientific  scholarship  trying 
to  redeem  them  from  unjust  obscurity. 

They  are  very  unequikl  in  character  and 
worth  and  most  of  them  being  anonymous 
or  pseudonymous  are  properly  apocryphal. 

The  list  of  those  included  in  the  Author- 
ized English  Version  is  as  follows: 

(1)  I.  Esdras;  (2)  U.  Esdras:  (3)  Tobit;  (4) 
Judith;  (5)  II.  Esther;  (6)  Wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon; (7)  Ecclesiasticus;  (8)  Baruch;  (9) 
The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah;  (10)  The  Song  of 
the  Three  Holy  Children;  (11)  The  History 
of  Susanna;  (12)  Bel  and  the  Di*agon;  (13) 
The  Prayer  of  Manasses;  (14)  I.  Maccabees; 
(15)  IL  Maccabees. 

In  the  early  editions  the  Epistle  of  Jere- 
miah is  included  as  the  final  chapter  of 
Baruch  and  the  total  number  reckoned  as 
fourteen. 

These  are  conveniently  classified,  by  Bis- 
gell  (p.  43)  'Mnto  historical  works,  as  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  larger  por- 
tion of  I.  Esdras;  moral  fictions,  as  Tobit, 
Judith,  the  Additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel; 
poetic  and  quasi-prophetic  works  as  Baruch, 
the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  Prayer  of 
Manasses;  and  finally  philosophical  and 
didactic  compositions  as  Ecclesiasticus  and 
Wisdom." 

Following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  works 
in  detail: 

(1)1.  Esdras.    (Ist  or  2d  century,  b.c.) 

In  the  Vulgate  this  is  known  as  III.  Edras, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  being  received  as  I.  ana 
II. 

It  is  compiled  mainly  from  2  Chronicles 
and  Ezra  and  has  as  theme  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple. 

(2)  II.  Esdras  (a.d.  89-^)  known  also  as 
lY.  Esdras  is  a  sort  of  outlaw  among  out- 
laws; its  seven  visions  being  disfellowship- 
ped  by  many  from  the  Apocrypha. 

(3)  Tobit.  (Ist  century  B.C.,  perhaps 
earlier). 

A  curious  work  having  its  main  value 
rather  in  the  history  of  fiction  than  in  his- 
tory or  theology.  It  is  an  historical  novel 
teeming  with  anachronisms  and  historical 
blunders  like  a  veritable  modem  one.  It 
has  an  incidental  historical  valne  and  as 
illustrating  the  theological  belief  of  the 
time  has  a  certain  worth,  especially  for  the 


history  of  demonology.    It  is  at  least  an  in- 
teresting bit  of  literature. 

(4)  Judith.    (Early  in  2d  century). 

The  story  of  Juditin  who  slays  Holof  ernes 
and  delivers  her  people  is  one  famous  in 
literature  and  art.  It  also  is  probably  an 
historical  novel. 

(5)  Additions    to    Esther.    (2d    century 

B.C.) 

These  include:  (1)  A  dream  of  Mordecai, 
(2)  The  decrae  of  Haman,  (3)  The  entrea- 
ties of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  (4)  How  Esther 
managed  to  appear  before  the  king,  (6)  The 
edict  of  the  king  by  Mordecai,  (6)  Another 
dream  by  Mordecai,  and  various  minor 
statements. 

(6)  The  Book  of  Wisdom.    (2d  century 

B.C.) 

This  work,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  Ecclesiasticus  or  the 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  work  of 
one  person,  and  by  others  to  be  by  any 
number  up  to  as  many  as  seventy-nine,  and 
as  many  or  more  dates  are  assigned.  It  is 
a  characteristic  specimen  of  uie  ancient 
Wisdom  literature  and  valuable  for  edifica- 
tion. 

(7)  Ecclesiasticus,  or  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus 
the  Son  of  Sirach.    (3d-2d  century). 

The  same  may  be  said  as  of  the  preced- 
ing. The  sum  of  it  is  *' Wisdom  is  the 
principiU  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom." 

(8)  Baruch. 

This  contains,  following  the  analysis  of 
Bissell:  1.  Introduction.  2.  Letter  to  Jesus 
in  Palestine.  8.  A  prayer.  4.  A  panegyric 
on  Wisdom.  5.  Lament  of  Jerusalem.  6. 
An  address  to  Jerusalem  and  prophecy  of 
the  return  of  the  exiles.  It  is  famous  for 
its  lack  of  originality. 

(9)  Epistle  of  Jeremiah. 

This  was  formerly  printed  as  part  of 
Baruch.  It  pretends  to  be  a  letter  of  Jere- 
miah to  *'  them  who  were  to  be  led  captives 
unto  Babylon.'* 

(10)  Song  of  the  Three  Children— by  some 
supposed  to  be  semi-genuine^-when  they 
were  thrown  into  the  furnace.  This  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  '*  prayer  of  Azarias"  that  the 
Lord  might  deliver. 

(11)  Histoi;y  of  Susanna. 

This  story  nas  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
fable  or  a  **  novel  with  a  purpose,"  but  as 
to  what  the  purpose  was,  it  is  not  at  all 
agreed.  It  is  a  tale  of  false  accusation 
wnere  the  false  witnesses  are  put  to  confu- 
sion by  the  wit  of  Daniel. 

(12)  Belaud  the  Dragon.    (Late.) 

A  tele  of  how  Danielexposed  the  hypoc- 
risy of  the  priests  of  Bel  and  put  a  dragon 
to  death  with  thirty  pounds  of  pitch  and 
fat  and  hair. 

(18)  Prayer  of  Manasses. 

Supposed  to  be  the  **  prayer  of  Manasses, 
king  of  Judah,  when  he  was  holden  captive 
in  Babylon.*'  Spurious,  but  of  literary 
quali^  and  interest. 

(14)  1.  Maccabees. 

This  is  a  valuable  and  on  the  whole  trust- 
worthy histonr  of  the  Jews  from  about 
175-135  B.O.  It  contains:  Ch.  1.  Introduc- 
tion and  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(iv. ) ;  Ch.  2.   The  revolt  of  the  priest  Matta' 
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thias  and  bis  five  sons,  to  the  death  of 
Mattathias;  Ch.  3.  Of  the  deeds  of  Judas 
MaccabflBus;  Ch.  9-12,  Those  of  Jonathan; 
Ch.  18-16.  Those  of  Simon  and  at  the  end  a 
mention  of  John  Hyrcanus. 

(15)  2.  Maccabees. 

Contains:  (1)  Two  spurious  letters  pre- 
tending to  be  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
to  those  in  Egypt.  (2)  A  history  of  the 
Jews  from  176  (5)  to  161  B.C.  It  is  of  less 
value  than  the  preceding  but  much  greater 
than  the  followmg. 

[(16)  3.  MaccaMes. 

Treats  the  period  Just  before  the  Macoa- 
b»ans  (221-204)]. 

i(17)  4.  Maccabees. 
8  *'  really  a  philosophical  treatise  on  the 
supremacy  of  reason.''] 

Kid)  5.  Maccabees. 

The  text  is  onlv  extant  in  Arabic  transla- 
tion; translated  Dv  Cotton,  7Ae  Fitt  Books 
of  Maccabees  in  English,  London,  1882,  pre- 
tends to  give  the  history  of  the  Jews  from 
186  to  6  B.C.1 

LrrsBATUBE  of  the  Old  Testament  Apoc- 
rypha. 

The  first  and  best  sources  for  the  English 
reader  are  the  i*ecent  edition  with  revised 
translation  and  an  introduction  by  Wace  in 
the  Speakers  Commentary  (London,  1888, 
2  vol.),  and  even  more  convenient  and 
adapted  to  the  general  reader  though  older 
and  perhaps  less  authoritative,  Bissell  in  the 
Schaif-Lange(N.  Y.,  1880).  A  capital  r^sum^ 
with  references  to  literature  is  the  abridg- 
ment of  Schiirer  in  the  Schaff-Herzog  £n- 
cyclop»dia  (N.  Y.,  revised  ed.,  1887).  The 
general  articles  of  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary 
and  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cydopiedia 
are  less  satisfactory,  but  the  various  Dooka 
are  treated  in  individual  articles.  For 
larther  and  foreign  literature  compare  the 
above  articles  and  the  exhaustive  list  in 
Bissell. 

2.  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha. 

Passing  from  the  Apocrypha  one  comes 
to  a  class  of  works  which  can  make  little 
pretention  to  direct  value,  but  which  fur- 
nishes a  literature  abundant,  amusing  and 
of  indirect  evidential  value  respecting  the 
times  in  which  the  works  wore  composed ; 
none  whatever  on  the  times  when  they  pre- 
tend to  have  been  composed.  The  works 
are  comprised  under  the  head  of  pseude- 
pigrapha  and  the  best  general  collection  of 
such  IS  still  that  of  Fabricius,  Codex  pseur 
depiffraphus  Veteris  Testamenti,  Hamb.,  1722. 
In  this  may  be  found  pretended  works  by 
Adam,  Eve,  Cain,  Abel,  Seth,  Enoch,  Methu- 
selah, Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  Japheth,  Melohis- 
edech,  Abraham  and  pretty  much  all  the 
Old  Testament  worthies.  ^'  Song  of  Adam 
on  the  Creation  of  Eve,"  "  Book  of  Seth 
concerning  the  star  which  should  appear  at 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah,"  a  dialogue 
between  Cain  and  Abel,  an  autobiography 
of  Eve,  are  types  of  the  less  important  of 
these. 

Among  the  more  important  are, 

1)  The  Sibylline  Oracles. 

2)  The  Book  of  Jubilees. 

8)  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
ATchs. 
4)  The  Book  of  Enoch. 


5)  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch. 

6)  The  Psalms  of  Solomon. 

7)  The  Assumption  of  Moses. 

8)  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah. 

(1)  The  Sibylline  Oracles.  (See  art  and 
Eng.  trans,  by  M.  8.  TeiTy,  New  York,  1890.) 

Tnis  work  is  composite,  by  various  wri- 
ters. It  has  a  special  interest  on  account  of 
certain  supposed  predictions  of  Our  Lord's 
advent  which  are  fraquently  quoted  in 
Christian  literature,  e.g.,  by  Lactantius  and 
Constantine.  It  is  not  usually  classified  in 
this  group  but  belongs  as  much  here  aa  any- 
where. 

(2)  The  Book  of  Jubilees.  (Eng.  trans. 
by  G.  H.  Schodde,  Oberlin,  O.,  1888.) 

Also  called  **  Little  Genesis."  Pretends 
to  be  revelation  to  Moses  on  Sinai,  mainlv 
compiled  from  the  Pentateuch  bat  witn 
much  curious  fiction  included. 

(8)  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs. (Eng.  trans,  by  R.  Sinker,  in  The 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Christian  Literatare 
Co.,  New  York,  vol.  viii.  1-88.) 

The  lives  and  prophesies  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob. 

(4)  The  Book  of  Enoch.  (Eng.  trans,  by 
G.  H.  Schodde,  Andover,  Mass.,  1882.) 

This  is  of  special  interest  because  cited  in 
the  Epistle  of  Jude  and  frequently  in  the 
Church  Fathers.  It  is  a  composite  work  by 
various  writers  at  various  times  and  it  is 
uncertain  even  whether  these  authors  are 
Jewish  or  Christian.  It  is  a  series  of  reve- 
lations concerning  heaven  and  hell,  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  the  historv  of  men 
and  of  the  earth  until  its  end,  ana  various 
moral  questions.  It  dates  probably  not 
before  the  Christian  Era. 

(5)  Apocalypse  of  Baruch.  (Cf.  Kneuck- 
er,Das  Buch  Baruch,  Leipzig,  1879.) 

Not  the  same  with  the  book  of  Baruch. 
It  is  a  long  series  of  revelations  pretending 
to  have  been  written  by  Baruch. 

(6)  Psalms  of  Solomon.  (Eng.  trans,  by 
B.  Pick,  in  Presbyterian  Beview,  Oct,  1883.) 

There  ar&  18  in  number,  written  in  Pales- 
tine about  63  B.C.  They  are  Messianic  in 
character. 

(7)  The  Assumption  of  Moses.  (Latin 
trans,  ed.  Hilgenfeld,  in  his  N.  T.  extra  Can., 
Leipzig,  1866.) 

Pretends  to  oe  a  sort  of  abdication  address 
of  Moses  to  Joshua.  It  is  of  interest  as 
being  reputed  to  be  the  source  of  Jade's 
account  of  the  contest  between  Michael 
and  Satan  over  the  body  pf  Moses. 

(8)  The  Ascension  of  >utiah,  a  doable 
work  partly  Christian  anoVpartly  Jewish. 
(Enff.  trans,  by  G.  H.  Scladds.  in  the 
Lutheran  Quarterly,  Oct.,  187L. ,  ^^^ 

In  addition  to  these  the  Apo^Rp®  ^' 
Elias  and  the  Books  of  Adam  (one  i! 
by  S.  C.  Malan,  The  Book  of  A^datn  am 
London,  1882),  might  be  mentioned 

Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  Pa^ 
depigrapha.  ^  - 

There  is  no  general  full  colleotirtTi  ^^' 
these  works  in  English.  The  ^^nd^^^^Z^ 
erol^gathering  is  that  of   Fabn\5iurc?ted 

The  best  brief  survejy  for  general  ref et- 
ence  is  agam  the  abridgment  of  Tkiii^T 
(Schodde)   in   the  SchafE-Herzog,    thou"" 
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the  translated  abridgment  of  the  same  ar- 
ticle by  Pick  in  the  supplement  to  HcClin- 
tock  and  Strong  is  valuaole.  To  this  latter 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  literature 
in  English,  and  literature  in  English  on  the 
various  books  as  well  as  for  translations 
into  English.  Bissell  also  gives  survey  of 
litei-ature.  Compare  also  the  article 
*'  Pseudepigrapha in  the  Fathers''  by Scuda- 
more  and  Stokes  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Die- 
tionary, 
3.  New  Testament  Pseudepigrapha. 

1)  The  Apostolic  Fathers  (q. v.). 

Few  if  any  of  the  writings  which  go  under 
this  name  ai*e  the  work  of  their  reputed 
authors,  and  the  majority  thus  belong  to 
the  pseudepigrapha  or  apocrypha  e.g.,  of 
15  Iguatian  epistles  certainly  not  more 
than  seven,  prooably  not  more  than  three, 
possibly  none  were  the  work  of  Ignatius. 

2)  The  New  Testament  Apocrypha. 
(I)  Apocryphal  Grospels. 

These  include  a  considerable  number  of 
works  which  pretend  to  ffive  details  of  the 
life  of  Our  Lord,  especially  concerning  the 
period  covered  by  the  evangelists.  There 
were  a  great  many  of  such  works  written 
during  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  but  most  of 
them  are  lost. 

The  list  of. the  chief  of  these  following 
the  classification  of  Lipsius  is: 

a.  The  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  still  exist- 
ing. 

(1 )  History  of  James  concerning  the  birih 
of  Mary  (Protevangelium  of  James). 

(2)  The  Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew  con- 
cerning the  childhood  of  Mary  and  of  Christ 
our  Saviour. 

(3)  The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary. 

(4)  The  Gospel  of  St  Thomas  or  the  Acts 
of  the  Lord's  Boyhood. 

(5)  The  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy. 

(6)  The  Arabic  History  of  Joseph  the 
Carpenter. 

<7)  The  Departure  of  Mary. 

b.  Narratives  of  the  passion  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Our  Lord. 

(1)  The  Epistle  of  Pontius  Pilate. 

(2)  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  or  Acts  of 
Pilate. 

c.  Apocryphal  Gospels  now  lost  or  frag- 
ments, but  formerly  valued; 

(1)  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 

(2)  The  Gospel  of  Peter. 

(3)  The  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians. 

(4)  The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.  (See  S. 
Hemphill,  The  DiateMaron  qf  Tatian,  Lon- 
don. 1888.) 

d.  Gnostic  corruptions  of  canonical  gos- 
pels; 

(1)  The  Gospel  of  Marcion. 


(2) 
<3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
etc. 
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Apelles. 
Basilides. 
Andrew. 
Barnabas. 
Bartholomew, 
Eighteen  of  these  are  enumerated 
J>y  Lipsius. 
o',    (2)  Apoci*yphal  Acts. 
'^^^^  rd  fS^^''    ^oWowinfjr  again   the   classification   and 
itft«*9*g  cW^rder  of   Lipsius*  the   following   are  the 
,l)ric^^  'most  important  classes  and  works: 

1  r^fei.    a.  Ebionite  Acts  of  Apostles. 
2en0^.<i|iii»0.    For  the  most  part  only  fragments  pre* 

;  of  ^\iiOUg 
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served  in  other  works  or  incorporated  in 
recensions,  e.g,  in  the  Clementine  Recogni- 
tion. 

b.  Catholic  adaptations  of  Ebionite  Acts, 

(1)  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

(2)  Martyrdom  of  Bartholomew. 

c.  Gnostic  or  Manichsean  Acts; 

(1)  Acts  of  Peter, 

(2)  Acts  of  Paul, 

(3)  Acts  of  John, 

(4)  Acts  of  Andrew, 

(5)  Acts  and  Martyrdom  of  Matthew, 

(6)  Acts  of  Thomas, 
7)  Acts  of  Phillip, 

(8)  Acts  of  Bartholomew, 

(9)  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla, 
(10)  Acts  of  Baniabas. 

d.  Catholic  reconstructions  of  Gnostic 
Acts; 

Apostolical  Histories  of  Abdias, 

e.  Acts  originally  Catholic; 

(1)  Teaching  of  Thadd»us  (Doctrina 
Addaei), 

(2)  Acts  of  Simon  and  Judas, 

(3)  Acts  of  Matthew,  in  Abdias. 
(3)  Apocryphal  Epistles. 

Following  the  analysis  of  R.  Travers 
Smith  in  Smith  and  Wace: 

a.  The  epistles  of  Abgai*u8,  King  of 
Edessa,  to  Christ,  and  the  answer  ot  our 
Lord.  (Containing  the  famous  tale  of  the 
porti-ait  of  Jesus. ) 

6.  Epistles  of  the  Blessed  Virgin; 

1)  To  Ignatius, 

2)  Ad  Messanenses, 

3)  Ad  Florentinos. 
c.  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; 

(1)  To  the  Laodiceans, 

(2)  A  3d  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, 

(3)  Letters  of  Paul  and  Seneca, 
a.  Epistles  of  otiier  apostles. 

( 1 )  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James. 

(2)  Epistle  of  John  to  a  dropsical  man. 

(4)  Apocryphal  Apocalypses. 

With  certain  Books  of  Jlevelation  be- 
longing properly  to  the  Old  Testament 
Pseudepigrapha  and  other  works  not 
strictly  apocalyptic,  there  are  edited  by 
Tischendorf  and  translated  in  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Library  (ed.  Coxe,  New  York. 
The  Christian  Literature  Co.  vol.  viii.  361- 
506): 

(1)  The  Apocalypse  of  Paul, 

(2)  The  Apocalypse  of  John. 
There  may  be  mentioned  also 

(3)  The  Apocalypse  of  Peter, 

(4)  The  Apocalypse  of  Bartholomew. 
LiTEBATUBE.-~The   general   reader   will 

find  the  best  source  for  further  information 
respecting  these  works  in  the  works  them- 
selves, and  in  the  prefaces  to  the  ti*anslations 
of  the  Christian  Literature  Co.  mentioned 
above;  and  in  the  exhaustive  monographs 
of  Prof.  R.  A.  Lipsius  in  the  Smith  and 
Wace,  Dictionary  qf  ChriHian  Biography: 
Gospels  (Apocryphal).  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles (Apocryphal).  Epistles  (Apocryphal). 
Apocalypses  ( Apocrypnal),  and  in  his  Apok' 
ryphen  Apostelgeschichte  und  Apostell^en" 
den,  Braunschweig,  1883-00, 4  parts  (vols,  i., 
ii.  1  and  2,  and  Erganzungshef t). 

Hone's  Apocry^al  Go^[>eU  are  easily  ac- 
cessible in  various  editions;  also  Cow^per'a 
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Apocryphal  Gospels  and  the  article  "  Pseude- 
pigrapha,"  in  the  Schaff-Herzoa  EneydopaR- 
dia.  For  older  and  foreign  literature  in 
which  are  the  names  of  Fabricins  and  Tisch- 
endorf  among  the  earlier,  and  the  very  ex- 
haustive work  of  Lipsius  among  the 
later,  the  reader  will  consult  the  above 
mentioned  literature  and  tiie  Supplement 
to  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,    Pp.  05-104. 

3)  Apostolical  Liturgies. 

These  form  a  most  interesting  class.  The 
best  known  of  them  edited  by  Neale 
(Primitive  Liturgies  8d  ed.,  London,  1875) 
and  also  published  in  translation  and  trans- 
lated in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  (ed.  Coxe,  New 
York.  The  Christian  Literature  Co.  vol. 
vii.  529^72)  are: 

(1)  The  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark  the  evange- 
list, or  according  to  the  use  of  the  Alexan- 
drian ChuKh. 

(2)  The  Liturgy  of  St.  James,,  the  brother 
ef  tne  Lord ;  or  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Jerusalem. 

'Under  the  name  of  James  are  two;  one 
in  Greek  and  one  in  Syriac. 

(3)  The  Clementine  Liturgy. 

Found  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
Compare  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  vol.  cited 
above. 

(4)  The  Liturgy  of  the  Blessed  Apostles 
composed  by  St.  AdsBus  and  St.  Maris, 
teacnei-s  of  the  Easterns. 

Literature  of  the  Apostolical  Liturgies. 

The  best  apparatus  for  these  is  the  trans- 
lations in  the  Ante-Nicene  Father^  vol.  cited 
above,  with  the  introduction  of  Hammond 
in  his  classic  edition  of  the  texts  {Liturgies 
Eastern  and  Western,  Oxford,  1878). 

(4)  Apostolical  Canons  and  Constitutions 
and  the  Apostolical  Church  Directory. 

Compare  articles  above  in  this  Dictionary, 
pp.  38-9;  also  articles  by  Shaw  in  Smith 
and  Cheetham,  vol.  1,  pp.  110-126  and  the 
various  encyclopcedias. 

5)  Clementine  Literature. 

This  comes  very  nearly  under  the  class  of 
Apocryphal  Acts.  It  consists  of  I.  The 
Homilies.  IL  The  Recognitions.  IIL  The 
Epitome.  It  is  occupied  mainly  with  the 
travels  and  preachings  of  Peter  against 
Simon  Jftagus  by  whom  a  modem  tendency 
school  improbably  consider  Paul  to  be 
meant.  Cf.  article  in  this  Dictionary  £•175, 
and  article  of  Salmon  in  Smith  and  Wace, 
trans,  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  vol.  viii. 
SuppL  pp.  92-95. 

6)  Teaching  of  the  Twelve.     (Didache.) 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  class,  being 

composed  early  in  the  2d  centurv.  Recentlv 
discovered  it  has  been  very  fully  discussen. 
A  translation  with  very  satisfactory  r^sum^ 
of  the  litei'ature  can  be  found  in  the  edition 
of  Schaff,  and  a  list  of  literature  also  in  the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Suppl,  pp.  83-86. 
Compare  article,  Teaching  op  thk 
Twelve  Apostles. 

4.  Medieval  and  Modem  Pseudepigraphic 
Literature. 

(1)  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

During  the  mediaeval  period  imagination 
ran  wild  on  inventions  of  legends  of  the 
saints.  They  were  multiplied  bv  thousands 
and  many  contain  stories  of  Scripture  char- 
acters.   Among  the  most  famous  origina- 


tors, or  compilers  of  such  tales  were 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Simeon  Metaphrastea 
and  Jacobus  de  Yoragine. 

(2)  Modem. 

Under  this  class  come  such  works  as  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace's  "  Ben  Hur/*  various  of 
Browning^s  poems,  the  Fhelps-Ward 
''Master  of  the  Maigicians,"  and  ''Come 
Forth,"  and  a  thousand  others  of  the  same 
sort — a  numerous  and  now  increasing 
class,  especially  instructive  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  motive  and  value  of  the  ancient 
pure  pseudepigi-aphic  literature. 

The  same  pious  purpose  and  the  same 
human  nature  dictated  ancient  and  modem, 
with  the  same  variety  of  good,  bad  and  in- 
different result,  the  pei'centa^e  of  profit 
being  about  that  of  Gratiano's  reasons, 
"two  grains  of  wheat  in  two  bushels  of 
chaff." 

The  whole  may  be  roughlv  classed 
into:  prevailingly  valueless — Old  Testa- 
ment Pseudepigrapha,  New  Testament 
Apocrypha.  Lives  of  the  Saints;  more  or 
less  valuable — the  remainder. 

EBI7E8T  C.   RiCRABDSOX. 

Pieudo-Isidorlaa  Ilooretab.  See  Canok 
Law,  p.  137. 

Ptolemy,  th0  common  name  of  the  Greek 
Kings  of  Egypt 

1.  Ptolemy  I.,  Soter,  founder  of  the  dy- 
nasty, probably  a  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
a  general  in  Alexander's  army.  In  B.C. 
323  he  seized  Egypt  and  held  it.  About  320 
in  invading  Syria  he  took  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  captive  many  Jews  to  Egypt,  but 
treated  them  well,  and  founded  a  flourishing 
Jewish  colony.  He  is  supposed  to  be  meant 
in  Dan.  xi.  5  by  "  the  king  of  the  South." 

2.  Ptolemy  IL,  Philadelphus,  285-247, 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  a  lover  of 
learning,  founded  tne  great  library  and 
museum  at  Alexandria,  and  is  said  to  have 
occasioned  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament.    He  tried  to  find  a  common 

g'ound  on  which  Hebrew  religion  and 
reek  philosophy  could  stand  together. 
8.  Ptolemy  III.,  Euer^etes,  247-222,  son 
of  the  preceding.  He  invaded  Syria;  ex- 
tended nis  conquests  to  Antioch  and  Baby- 
lon; offered  sacrifices  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  brought  back  to  Egypt  the 
idols  which  Cambyses  had  carried  to  Baby- 
lon. 

4.  Ptolemy  IV.,  Philopator,  222-206,  sod 
of  the  preceding,  ue  defeated  at  Raphia 
near  Gaza  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
215  (Dan.  xi.  10-12),  and  offered  sacrifices 
of  thanksgiving  at  Jerusalem,  but  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  sanctuary  was  suddenly 
paralyzed. 

5.  Ptolemy  Y.,  Epiphanes,  205-181,  was 
only  5  years  old  when  his  father  Ptolemy 
lY.  died.  During  his  minority,  Antiochus 
conquered  Coele-Syria  and  Judea,  and  verv 
many  Jews  fled  to  Egypt  where  the  high 
priest  Onias  laid  the  foundations  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Leontopolis.  .  Afterwards  by  the 
mediation  of  Rome  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus 
were  reconciled,  but  the  power  of  Egypt 
was  now  rapidly  declining  (Dan.  xi.  1.3-17). 

6.  Ptolemy  vL,  Philometor,  181-146,  was 
but  6  years  old  when  his  father,  Ptolemy 
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v.,  died.  Under  the  regency  of  his  mother 
there  was  peace  with  Syria,  but  after  her 
death,  173,  Antiochus,  171,  invaded  Egypt, 
and  took  the  king  prisoner,  and  put  nis 
brother  P.  Physcon  on  the  throne,  with 
whom  Ptolemy  VI.,  after  his  release  shared 
the  kingdom.  Another  invasion  by  Anti- 
ochus,  168,  was  checked  by  the  Romans 
who  gradually  brought  the  country  into  a 
Roman  province  (Dan.  xi.  25-^).  During 
this  reign  the  Jewish  temple  at  Leontopolis 
was  completed.  T.  W.  C. 

Publican,  an  inferior  collector  of  the 
Roman  tribute.  This  class  of  men  was 
especially  odious  to  the  Jews  who  would 
not  allow  them  to  enter  the  temple  or  the 
synagogues  or  give  testimony  ui  a  court 
of  iustice.  There  were  many  publicans  in 
Judea  in  Christ's  time;  among  them,  Zao- 
chseus,  one  of  the  principal  receivers  (Luke 
xlx.  2),  and  Matthew,  an  inferior  officer 
(v.  27).  The  Jews  reproached  Jesus  as  a 
friend  of  publicans  and  for  eating  with  them 
(vii.  34),  out  he  said,  '*  the  publicans  go 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you" 
(Matt.  xxi.  81),  and  set  forth  one  of  them 
as  an  example  of  penitent  humility  (Luke 
xviii.  10-14).  T.  W.  C. 

Publican!  is  a  name  often  given  to  the 
Oathari  in  Northern  France  and  England  in 
the  12th  century.  It  is  a  probable  corrup- 
tion of  '^  Pauliciani "  and  sprang  from  a 
confusion  of  the  Cathari  with  the  Paulicians 
whom  the  crusaders,  had  learnt  to  know  in 
the  East. 

Pufendor^  Samuel,  b.  at  Chemnitz,  Sax- 
ony, 1632;  d.  in  Berlin,  1694;  was  historio- 
grapher to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  His 
Dejure  nature  et  gentiumf  Lund,  1672,  which 
was  translated  into  German,  French,  and 
English,  is  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
conceptions  of  natural  and  international 
right,  which  previously  were  based  on  the 
decalogue  and  the  idea  of  the  justice  of 
God,  while  Pufendorf  derives  the  former 
from  a  natural  instinct  of  sociability  in  the 
human  race  and  represents  the  latter  as  a 
necessary  conclusion  of  the  human  reason. 

PuL  I.  An  Assyrian  King  who  invaded 
l9i*ael  during  the  reign  of  Menahem  (2  Ki. 
XV.  19),  but  was  induced  to  withdraw 
by  a  present  of  IQOO  talents  of  silver 
(=3  $1,500,000).  This  is  the  first  mention  of 
Assyria  in  sacred  history  after  the  time  of 
Nimrod. 

II.  A  name  given  (Is.  Ixvl.  19)  to  a  region 
mentioned  with  Tarshish  and  Lud.  Bo- 
chart  and  others  suppose  it  to  be  the  island 
Philfe  in  the  Nile;  others  put  it  in  some 
remote  region  of  Africa;  by  the  Septuagint 
it  is  identified  with  Phut  which  is  joined 
with  Lud  (Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5),  and 
may  therefore  denote  Lybia. 

Pulcheria,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Arcadius,  b.  39B,  d.  453,  was  in  414  made 
Angu8ta  by  the  senate  and  guardian  of  her 
youncfer  brother,  Theodosius  11.,  who  was 
weak-minded.  In  424  Theodosius  married 
Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  phi- 
losopher and  the  rivalrv  between  the  sis- 
ter and  wife   furoishea  the  fuel  for  the 


Nestorian  oontrove»y.  Pulcheria  sided 
with  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Eudoxia  with 
Kestorius.  Pulcheria  was  consequently 
banished  from  the  court  and  Nestorian  ism 
came  out  triumphant  from  the  robber  synod 
of  Ephesus  449.  But  Pulcheria  succeeded 
in  returning  and  regaining  her  power  over 
her  brother  and  then  Eudoxia  was  banished 
from  the  court  and  orthodoxy  was  rein- 
stalled in  its  rights  by  the  Synoa  of  Chalce- 
don,  451. 

Pulleyn,  Robert,  b.  in  England  towards 
the  close  of  the  11th  centui^;  d.  in  Rome  in 
the  middle  of  the  12th;  studied  in  Paris, 
returned  to  England  in  1180,  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Rochester,  and  founded  a  theo- 
logical school  at  Oxford,  but  went  again  to 
Paris  in  1135,  taught  theology  there  with 
great  success,  and  settled  finally  in  Rome 
where  he  became  chancellor  of  the  apostolic 
see  and  was  created  a  cardinal.  His  Sen- 
tentiarum  Libri  VIII.,  edited  by  Hugo 
Mathoud  of  St.  Maur,  Paris,  1655,  and  re- 
printed by  Migne :  Patrol  Latin.  CLXXXYI., 
IS  a  kind  of  ^conciliation  between  Abelard 
and  Bernard,  and  forms  the  foundation  of 
Peter  Lombard's  Senientia, 

Pulpit  (Latin  pu(pitum),  originally  the  fore- 
most, projecting  part  of  the  Roman  stage, 
from  which  the  actor  recited  his  part;  later 
on  a  piece  of  church  furniture  from  which 
the  minister  delivers  his  sermon.  In  the 
oldest  times  the  bishop  preached  from  his 
throne  and  the  deacon  from  the  ambo.  The 
first  pulpits  used  were  movable  and  placed 
where  most  convenient.  The  stationary 
pulpit  stood  first  between  two  pillars  in 
front  of  a  screen,  afterwards  it  was  fastened 
to  a  pillar.  In  the  middle  ages,  however, 
pulpits  were  also  erected  in  cemeteries  or 
even  in  public  thoroughfares.  Their  foim 
was  generally  hexagonal  or  octoganal,  and 
the  materials  from  which  they  were  made, 
wera  either  stone  or  wood:  in  the  latter 
case  they  were  often  beautifully  carved. 

Punishment,  Future.    See  Hell. 

Punishments.  The  penalties  of  the 
Mosaic  law  were  designed  not  only  to  pro* 
tect  society  but  to  vindicate  justice. 

Capital  punishment  for  murder  was  insti- 
tuted after  the  deluge  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6),  and 
was  early  and  widely  recognized  among 
mankind.  It  was  inflicted  for  blasphemy 
(Lev.  xxiv.  14),  idolatry  (Lev.  xx.  2),  dis- 
honoring a  parent  (Ex.  xxi.  15),  adultery 
(Lev.  XX.  10),  man-stealing  (Ex.  xxi.  16), 
false  witness  in  capital  cases  (Deut.  xix.  16, 
19);  but  only  on  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses (Deut  xvii.  6).  It  was  inflicted  in 
various  ways,  stoning  (Ex.  xix.  13,  Acts 
vii.  58),  sword-thrust  (Ex.  xxxii.  27),  hang- 
ing (Num.  XXV.  4),  burning  (Lev.  xx.  14). 
Of  these  stoning  was  the  most  common, 
and  in  this  the  witnesses  were  required  to 
begin  the  execution  (Deut  xvii.  7).  Other 
modes  of  inflicting  death  became  known  to 
the  Jews  by  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, as  decapitation  (2  Ki.  vi.  8),  precipita- 
tion (2  Chron.  xxv.  12),  cutting  asunder 
(Dan.  ii.  5)  and  Crucifixioit,  which  see. 

Secondary  punishments  were  usually  gov- 
erned by  the  lex  talionla,  *'  eye  for  eye,  tooth 
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for  tooth  "  (Ex.  xxi.  29-25),  but  unlike  tbe 
usage  of  other  peoples,  this  was  not  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  ^ar^  offended,  but 
took  effect  only  after  iudicial  procedure. 
In  case  of  theitfrom  double  to  five-fold 
restitution  was  required  (Ex.  xxii. ) ;  in  otiier 
cases  compensation  for  loss  of  time,  power 
or  honor  (Ex.  xxi.  18-36,  Lev.  xxiv.  18-21, 
Deut.  xix.  21).  When  neither  i-estitution 
nor  compensation  had  place,  as  in  case  of 
slander,  scourging  was  employed  (Dent, 
xxii.  18),  but  the  law  forbade  more  than 
40  stripes  (Deut^xxv.  3),  and  the  Jews  usu- 
ally gave  only  39  (2  Cor.  xi.  24).  Imprison- 
ment was  not  prescribed  by  law,  but  was  in 
use  under  the  Kings  (2  Chron.  xvi.  10,  Jer. 
xxxvii.  15),  who  also  employed  stocks  (Jer. 
XX.  2),  as  did  the  Romans  (Acts  xvi.  24). 

In  some  35  cases  the  penalty  is  that  of 
being  *'  cut  off  from  the  congreeation  "  or 
*'the  people,"  which  some  hold  to  mean 
death,  while  others  explain  it  as  excommu- 
nication. T.  W.  C. 

Punshon,  William  Morley,  LL.D.  (Vic- 
toria University,  Coburg,  Canada,  1873), 
Wesleyan ;  b.  at  Doncaster,  37  m.  s.  of  York 
May  20,  1824;  d.  in  London,  April  14, 1881. 
He  began  to  preach  1842,  was  stationed  at 
Harden,  Kent.  1844,  and  ordained  1849.  He 
was  in  Canada  1868-73,  and  there  and  in 
England  attained  the  highest  honors  of  his 
donomination,  being  president  of  Confer- 
ence 1874.  He  was  eminent  as  a  preacher 
and  lecturer.  His  works  include  Sabbath 
ChimeSj  London,  1867,  and  in  prose  The  Prod- 
igal Son,  1868,  Hfe  Thoughts,  1863,  and  three 
more  volumes  of  sermons,  1860,  1881-82. 
His  Life,  by  F.  W.  MacDonald,  appeared 
London,  1887.  F.  M.  B. 

Purcell,  Henxy,  b.  in  London,  1658;  d. 
there,  Xov.  21, 16iEJ5,  was  appointed  organist 
of  Westminster  Abbey  in  1676  and  of 
Chapel  Royal  in  1682.  His  Sacred  Music, 
Te  neum,  Jubilate,  etc.  were  edited  with  a 
memoir  on  his  life  and  works  by  Yincent 
Novello,  London,  1826-36. 

Purcell,  John  Baptist,  Archbishop:  b.  at 
Mallow,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  Feb.  26, 
1800;  d.  in  Brown  County,  Ohio,  July  4,  1883. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1818,  studied 
theology  in  Mount  St  Mary's,  Emmettsburg, 
Md.,  and  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  where  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  1826.  In  1827  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  St  Mary's  and  in 
1828  president  of  the  college.  In  1883  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cincinnati  and  in 
1850  archbishop.  At  the  council  of  the  Vat- 
ican he  spoke  and  voted  against  the  dogma 
of  infallibility  but  accepted  it,  when  pro- 
mulgated. The  growth  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  Ohio  was  due  to  his  energy,  but 
his  methods  finally  involved  him  in  finan- 
cial disaster.  For  many  jrears  he  received 
the  savings  of  his  parishioners  and  spent 
them  on  church-buildings  and  charitable 
institutions.  Of  course,  when  there  was  an 
attempt  to  draw  the  money,  the  state  of 
affairs  was  discovered,  and  the  result  was  a 
failure  in  1879  of  $4,000,000,  after  which  he 
retired  into  a  monastery,  and  a  coadjutor 
was  appointed.  The  debt  has  never  been 
paid,  and  is  not  likely  to  be.    Purcell  pub- 


lished Lectures  €md  PastorcU  Letters,  a  Ltfe 
qt  McLeod,  New  York,  1866,  The  Boman 
Clergy  and  Free  Thought,  1870,  etc. 

Purgatory  according  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches  is  a  place  in  the  interme- 
diate state  where  those  who  though  par- 
doned as  to  the  eternal  nenalty  of  sin  are 
still  burdened  with  venial  sins,  are  purified 
by  suffering  and  fitted  for  heaven.  The 
doctrine  is  not  only  without  support  in 
Scripture  but  opposed  to  the  whole  tenor 
of  its  teachings,  and  very  derogatory  to  the 
fulness  of  Christ's  atoning  work.  And  it 
must  necessarily  weaken  the  motives  which 
urge  the  believer  to  holy  living  in  this 
world,  while  at  the  same  time  it  opens 
a  dismal  prospect  to  the  dying  Christian 
who  according  to  it  goes  not  to  Paiudise 
but  to  penal  suffering.    .  T.  W.  C. 

Purifications  formed  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  performed  an 
important  office  in  the  education  of  the 
covenant  people,  especially  in  awakening  a 
consciousness  of  sin  and  preparing  for  the 
revelation  of  the  one  great  sacrifice  for  sin. 
Ceremonial  cleanness  and  uncleanness  were 
not  the  same  as  holiness  and  sin^  but  merely 
s^^mbolized  them.  To  be  clean  in  a  ceremo- 
nial sense  meant  only  to  be  fit  to  share  in 
certain  privileges,  i.e.,  to  be  in  good  stand- 
ing in  the  Jewish  communion. 

Three  kinds  of  defilement  required,  be- 
side bathing  the  person  and  washing  tiie 
garments,  animal  sacrifices  as  a  means  of 
removal.  One  was  contact  with  the  dead 
of  men  or  animals,  even  touching  a  bone  or 
a  grave,  death  being  regarded  as  the  wages 
of  sin  and  a  token  of  corruption.  Purifica- 
tion was  effected  by  sprinkling  with  water 
which  had  been  mingled  with  the  ashes  of 
a  red  heifer  burned  as  a  sin-offering  with- 
out the  camp.  Cf.  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.  A  sec- 
ond kind  was  that  which  arose  from  lepros  v 
in  men,  houses  or  clothing,  a  disease  which 
was  a  living  parable  of  death,  and  as  such 
is  minutely  described.  Purification  from 
this  was  a  process  extending  over  a  week 
and  involving  various  bathings,  offerings 
and  anointings.  A  third  class  was  that 
arising  from  morbid  fiuxes  of  the  sexual 
organs,  which  were  refi^arded  as  disturb* 
ances  of  natural  functions,  and  hence  as 
the  consequence  of  sin  came  to  have  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  phvsical  <)uality.  Hence 
involuntary  noctunuj  emissions,  a  woman's 
monthly  courses,  issues  of  blood  and  the 
concomitants  of  childbirth  worked  a  pol- 
lution which  could  be  removed  only  by 
ablutions  and  sacrifices. 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  exile 
purifications  were  multiplied  bevond  the 
requirements  of  the  law  especially  by  the 
Pnarisees,  and  were  regardeid  as  having  in 
themselves  a  saving  efficacy,  their  spiritual 
meaning  being  overlooked.  How  our  Lord 
regarded  such  works  of  supererogation  may 
be  seen  from  his  answer  to  some  carping 
critics  (Mark  vii.  1-8,  18-28).        T.  W.  C. 

Pu^-rim  (lots),  a  Jewish  festival,  celebrated 
on  the  14th  ana  15th  of  Adar,  instituted  in 
memory  of  the  preservation  of  the  people 
from    the   maMftcre    ordered   by    Hamaa 
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(Esther  ix.  20-32).  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  casting  of  lots  by  Haman  to  ascertain 
the  best  days  for  destroying  the  Jews.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  TestamenL 
unless  it  be  as  some  think,  the  feast  referred 
to  by  John  (▼.  1).  It  is  still  celebrated  by 
the  Jews  in  the  month  of  March,  and  they 
have  a  proverb  '*  The  temple  may  fall  but 
Purim  never."  T.  W.  C. 

PmritaiiiBm  designates  a  movement  in  the 
church-history  of  England  which  may  be 
referred  back  to  a  direct  inliuence  from 
Geneva  as  it  arose  am#ng  those  who  had 
fled  to  Holland  and  Germany  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary  and  returned  nome 
with  their  new  ideas  at  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The^  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  Christian  Church  to  its 
original  ''purity,"  the  elimination  of  all 
Romish  elements  both  in  doctrine  and  con- 
stitution, perfect  independence  in  the 
relation  between  church  and  state,  the 
establishment  of  the  Ref  onned  Church  con- 
stitution with  its  Presbyterian  government, 
its  strong  church  discipline,  etc.  A  just 
idea  of  the  difference  between  Puritanism 
and  Anglicanism  may  be  obtained  by  com- 

Saring  the  Book  of  Jjiacipline,  drawn  up  by 
artwright  and  Travers,  with  Hooker's 
EcclesiaatiecU  Polity.  For  the  further 
course  of  the  movement  see  England, 
Chubch  of,  p.  257.  After  the  restoration 
the  name  Puritan  gradually  gave  way  to 
that  of  Non-conformist,  as  comprehending 
the  two  parties  into  which  they  had  split, 
the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians. 

Purple,  the  famous  Oriental  dye  pro- 
duced from  a  species  of  shell-fish  caught  in 
the  Mediterranean,  was  highly  esteemed 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  used  by  them  not 
only  for  the  hangings  of  .the  temple,  and 
some  of  the  priest's  garments  (Ex.  xxv.  4; 
XXXV.  6;  xxxix.  29;  2  Chron.  iii.  14),  but 
also  for  the  royal  robes  ( Judg.  viii.  26). 

Purvey,  John ;  d.  after  1427.  He  helped  in 
making  Wiclif's  vera! on  of  the  Bible,  and  re- 
vised it,  1388,  contributing  a  long  prologue: 
became  a  leader  of  the  Lollards,  was  silenced 
1387,  imprisoned  1300,  and  again  1421.  He 
recantea  in  1400,  and  was  vicar  of  West- 
hithe,  Kent,  till  1403.  F.  M.  B. 

Pnsey,  Bdward  Bouvoie,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
18—),  Church  of  England;  b.  near  Oxford 
in  1800;  d.  there  Sept.  16,  1882.  He  entered 
Christ  Church  College,  1818;  became  a 
fellow  of  Oriel  1824,  and  in  1828  regius 
professor  of  Hebrew,  and  canon  of  Christ 
Church;  these  posts  ne  held  through  life. 
His  first  book.  An  Historical  Enquiry,  in  2 
parts,  London,  1828^30,  defended  tne  ra- 
tional theology  of  Germany  against  the 
attacks  of  H.  J.  Rose.  But  his  position 
changed  by  association  with  Newman  and 
Eeble ;  he  wrote  3  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Ttmes 
(the  18th,  40th,  and  67th),  and  with  Keble 
and  C.  Marriott,  began  the  Library  of  the 
Fathers,  His  sermon  on  the  Eucharist, 
1843,  caused  his  suspension  from  the  univer- 
sity pulpit  for  3  years,  and  made  him  a 
leader  of  the  new  party;  after  Newman's 
secession  in  1845,  he  was  looked  to  as  its 
head.    He  earnestly  protested  against  the 


giving  of  his  name  to  a  movement  which 
he  had  not  started,  and  he  had  little  sympa- 
thy with  its  most  obvious  result,  the  devel- 
opment of  ceremonial  or  "  ritualism."  His 
immense  infiuence  was  exerted  by  no  social 
magnetism,  for  his  manners  were  retiring, 
and  his  life  secluded,  but  by  the  pen, 
through  constant  publications  and  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence.  His  piety  was 
deep  and  stolid,  his  industry  immense:  but 
he  was  far  more  notable  for  theological  and 
antiquarian  learning  than  as  an  original 
thinker;  he  dwelt  more  in  the  past  than  in 
the  present,  and  his  fame  rose  on  accidental 
rather  than  on  intrinsic  grounds.  Yet,  for 
40  years  his  name  was  a  word  to  conjure 
by;  and  some  of  his  sermons  (as  those  on 
Absolution,  1846;  The  Rule  q/*  Faith,  1851; 
The  Eucharist,  1853;  and  Vnsclence,  1878)  af- 
fected the  opinions  and  the  practice  of 
thousands.  Chief  among  his  larger  writ- 
ings are  2  books  on  The  Beat  Fresence, 
Oxford,  1855-57;  The  Minor  Prophets,  1860- 
77;  Daniel,  1864,  and  An  Eirenicon,  1865. 
See  sketches  of  him  by  B.  W.  Savile  and 
J.  H.  Rigg,  London,  1883,  both  unfriendlv. 

F.  M.  B. 

Pn-te'-o-li  {sulphurous  toells),  on  the  north- 
em  shore  of  a  small  bay  ranning  northward 
from  the  Bav  of  Naples,  was  the  great  port 
of  Rome,  altnoush  141  miles  southeast  from 
it.  Here  the  Alexandrian  com  ships  un- 
loaded, and  had  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
entering^  the  harbor  under  full  sail.  It  waa 
a  favorite  watering-place  of  the  Romans 
and  associated  with  m^ny  historical  person- 
ages. The  Twin  Brothers  landed  the  apos- 
tle there,  and  he  found  Christians  with 
whom  he  spent  a  week  before  setting  out 
for  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  13, 14).  The  mod- 
em name  of  the  place  is  Pozzuoli,  and  there 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city. 

T.  W.  C.   . 

Pym,  John,  b.  at  Brymon,  Somersetshire, 
1684;  d.  in  London  Dec.  8,  1643.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  entered  parliament 
1621,  attacked  the  Romanists  at  once,  was 
active  in  Buckingham's  impeachment,  1626, 
urged  the  Petition  of  Right,  1628,  became 
leader  of  the  Commons  1640,  and  risked 
everything  in  the  attack  on  Strafford.  Dy- 
ing in  the  midst  of  success,  he  had  secured 
the  triumph  of  his  cause.  Though  no  re- 
publican, liis  services  were  equally  great  to 
political  and  to  religious  liberty. 

P3rnchon,  William,  Puritan;  b.  in  Essex 
about  1590;  d.  at  Wraisburg,  Buckingham- 
shire, Oct.  22,  1662.  He  came  to  Massachu- 
setts with  Winthrop  in  1630,  and  founded 
Springfield  1636.  His  Meritorious  Price  of 
our  Bedemption,  London,  1650,  denied 
Christ's  bearing  our  sins  by  literal  imputa- 
tion, and  consequent  penalty;  the  General 
Court  condemned  it,  wnereupon  he  returned 
to  England  1652.  Norton  answered  his 
book  (1653),  and  he  answered  Norton  (1655). 

Pyx,  the  box  in  which  the  host  is  kept  in 
the  Roman  Church,  for  temporary  preser- 
vation. Its  use  goes  back  to  the  4ui  cen* 
tury :  the  name  to  the  12th.  Its  use  was 
enjomed  by  Innocent  III.  in  1215.  Its  form 
has  vauied,  but  now  is  generally  made  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  lined  with  gold. 
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Qumdragesima  (the  fortieth  day).  See 
Lent,  page  497. 

Qnadrattti,  ooe  of  the  earliest  ai>ologi8t8, 
presented  his  defence  of  the  Christian  faith 
to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  in  125.  Of  the 
author,  who  is  often  confounded  with  two 
other  persons  of  the  same  name,  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known,  and  of  his  work  only  a  frag- 
ment— in  which  he  speaks  of  persons  who 
were  healed  hy  Christ  as  still  living — has  come 
down  to  us,  preserved  in  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Bed.  iv.,  8,  trans,  in  McGiffert*s  ed.  Chris- 
tian Literature  Company,  New  York,  1800, 
p.  175 ;  also  in  Ante-Jfieene  Fathers ^  same 
Company,  vol.  viii.,  p.  749.  C.  P. 

Quakers.    See  Fbiends,  page  306. 

Quarantania,  a  mountain  7  m.  n.w.  of 
Jericho,  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  said 
by  tradition  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our 
iJord's  temptation.  It  rises  abruptly  from 
the  plain  to  the  height  of  1200  to  1500  feet, 
and  its  rocky  preci|3tous  sides  contain  many 
caves  where  hermits  once  dwelt  and  which 
were  also  the  retreat  of  robbers.  There  was 
a  monastery  on  the  mountain  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  T.  W.  C. 

QuarloB,  Francis,  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
at  Komford  (or  Stewards),  Essex,  1592  ;  d.  in 
London,  Sept.  8,  1644.  He  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  was  cupbearer  to 
the  queen  of  Bohemia,  secretary  to  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  (1621),  and  chronologerof  Lon- 
don (1689) ;  but  suffered  in  purse  and  person 
for  the  king.  As  a  sacred  poet  he  preceded 
George  Herbert  in  time,  and  ranks  next  him 
among  the  singers  of  that  period.  His  Feaet 
of  Wormes  appeared.  London,  1620 ;  his 
bivine  PoemSy  collected  1680,  made  a  thick 
volume.  Better  known  and  more  readable 
are  his  Emblems,  1685,  School  of  the  Heart, 
and  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Life  of  Man,  1688. 
These  have  been  often  reprinted  (e.g,,  Lon- 
don, 1887)  with  the  curious  cuts  borrowed 
from  llermannus  Hugo's  Pia  Desideria, 
Antwerp,  1624,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1686, 
Quarles  wit  was  equal  to  his  piety,  but  his 
fame  has  suffered  cruel  injustice  from  the 
critics.  His  favorite  theme  is  the  vanity  of 
earthly  things,  and  almost  his  only  admirers 
for  a  long  time  were  dissenters  of  humble  po- 
sition, whence  he  has  been  called  a  '*  Puritan" 
poet.  His  chief  prose  work  is  the  Enchyrid' 
ton,  1640.  His  son,  John  Quarles  (1624-65), 
was  also  a  meritorious  poet.  P.  M.  B. 

QuartodecimanL    See  Paschal  Contro- 

YRRSIBB. 

Quaternion,  a  detachment  consisting  of 
four  men  (Acts  xii.  4).  When  Peter  was  de- 
livered to  four  quaternions  of  soldiers  the 
meaning  is  that  he  was  guarded  by  four  men 
at  a  time,  two  with  him  m  the  prison  and  two 
betore  the  doors,  and  that  they  were  relieved 
every  three  hours  by  four  others,  thus  mak- 
ing in  all  sixteen  men.  T.  W.  C. 

Queen  is  the  rendering  of  three  different 
Hebrew  words,  of  which  the  first  is  applied 
to  a  queen-regnant,  as,  e.g. ,  the  queen  of  She- 
ba  (1  Kings  z.  1)  and  Athaliah,  who  usurped 


the  throne  (2  Eines  xi.) ;  the  second  is  queen- 
consort,  a  wife  or  the  first  rank  in  the  royal 
harem  as  distinguished  from  secondary  wives 
or  concubines  (Esther  i.  9,  vii.  1) ;  and  the 
third  a  queen-mother,  as  Bathsheba  (1  Kings 
ii.  19).  Owing  to  polygamy,  the  queen- 
mother  came  to  occupy  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  dignified  positions  in  the  state.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  queen-mothers  in 
Judah,  save  those  of  Jehoram  and  Ahaz, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

King$.  Queen'Mother», 

Solomon.  •  Batbshebft. 

Reboboam.  NaaxDAh. 

A^!**"'  \  Mawhah. 

Jehoi«hapLat.  Axobah. 

Ahaslah.  AthalUb. 

Joaflb.  Ziblab. 

Amaziab.  Je  oaddan. 

Uczlah.  Jecoliab. 

Jotbam.  Jcmsha. 

Hezekiah.  Abi  or  Abijah. 

Manaaaeb.  Hephzibah. 

Amon.  Meaballemetb. 

Joelab.  Jedldab. 

Jeboabaz.  Hamatal. 

Jehoiakim.  Zebudjdi. 

Jehoiachin.  Kebntbta. 

Zedekfab.  Hamutal. 

T.  W.  C. 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  By  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, 1588,  the  anuats  which  had  hitherto 
been  paid  to  the  pope  were  appropriated  by 
the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  the  payment 
of  the  tax  was  arranged  in  a  more  just  and 
less  onerous  way.  By  another  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1704,  this  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the 
crown  was  transformed  into  a  fund  or  bounty 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  those 
ministers  whose  livings  were  really  too  small 
to  support  them. 

Quenstedt  (quen-stet),  Johannea  Andreas, 

b.  at  Quedlinburg,  Prussian  Saxony,  Aug. 
13,  1617  ;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  May  22,  1688 ; 
became  professor  of  theoloey  in  the  latter 
place  in  1649,  and  published,  in  168&-86,  at 
Wittenberg,  his  Theologia  Didactico-polemiea, 
4  parts  in  2  vols,,  8ded.,  Leipzig,  1715,  which 
is  the  last  and  not  the  worst  of  those  huge, 

Eonderous,  systen[iatic  expositions  of  the  old 
lUtheran  orthodoxy,  arranging  the  doctrines 
under  the  rubrics  of  causa,  effectus^  attribnta, 
etc.,  and  treating  the  rubrics  as  theeis,  anti- 
theHst  etc. 

Quercum,  Concilium  ad,  thus  called  after 
the  place  trd  6pw,  ad  qvercum,  **  at  the  oak," 
near  Chalcedon,  where  it  assembled,  408.  It 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  Empress 
Eudoxia,  and  condemned  and  deposed 
Chrysostom,  who  was  banished  to  Bithynia. 

Quesnel  (ka-nel),  Paaquler,  b.  in  Paris, 
Jul  V  14,  1684 ;  d.  in  Amsterdam,  Dec.  2, 
1719  ;  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory 
in  1657  ;  published,  in  1668,  the  first  volume 
of  his  Reflections  morales  sur  le  Nouteau  Tuta^ 
ment,  which  is  thoroughly  Jansenistic,  and 
in  1675  his  edition  of  th^  works  of  Leo  the 
Great,  which  is  decidedly  Oallican.  Then 
followed  the  attack  by  the  Jesuits,  his  flight 
to  Brussels,  his  incarceration  there  in  the 
durgeon  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  and 
his  escape  to  Holland.  Of  his  lUfleetionM 
morales,  collected  edition,  Amsterdam,  169fih* 
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IN^,  8  tqIji.,  there  are  two  English  translations, 
one  complete,  The  Nino  Tegtament,  etc.,  Lon> 
don,  1719-35,  4  vols.,  and  the  other  of  The 
Fmr  OoepeU,  etc.,  Bath,  1790, 2  vols.,  revised 
by  H.  A.  Boardmann,  New  York,  1867.  His 
letters  were  edited  by  Le  Courajer,  Paris, 
1721-28.  8  vols. 

Qnwtif  (keh-tef),  JaoqoM,  b.  in  Paris,  Aug. 
6,  1618 ;  d.  there,  March  2,  .1698 ;  entered 
the  Dominican  order ;  became,  in  1652,  libra- 
rian in  the  Jacobin  convent,  and  published 
Coneilii  Trid,  Cammee,  Paris,  1666 ;  Vita 
Sawnarolm  (based  on  Picus  de  Mirandola), 
1674,  3  vols.;  ScripUn-ee  Ord,  Pradict,  1719,  2 
vols.  fol. 

Quietism  is  a  reduction  of  Christianity  to 
a  merely  passive  and  thoroughly  mystical 
contemplation  of  God,  not  unlise  certain 
Hindu  phenomena.  Its  founder  wns  Molinos 
(q.v.) ;  one  of  its  most  noted  expounders, 
Madame  Ouyon  (q.v.). 

Quinisextum  Oonoilium,  thus  called  from 
guinque,  **  five,'*  and  eixtus,  "  the  sixth/'  be- 
cause It  forms  a  supplement  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  councils  of  655  and  680,  assembled  in 
Constanthiople,  692.    See  Trullan  Council. 

Qni'-rl-nl-Qs,  a  governor  of  Syria,  whose 
name  takes  this  its  Koman  form  in  the  Revised 
Version  (Luke  il.  2),  while  in  the  Authorized 
it  has  the  Greek  form,  Cyrenius.  According 
to  secular  historv  he  did  not  become  governor 
until  A.D.  6,  and  the  only  censxis  mentioned 
was  made  when  Ohrist  was  eight  or  ten  years 
old.  But  the  researches  of  Zumpt  render  it 
probable  that  Quirinius  was  twice  governor, 
the  first  time  from  B.C.  4  to  B.C.  1,  and  the 
second  from  a.d.  6  to  11.  The  census  of 
Luke  ii.  2  may  have  been  less  known  and 
memorable  than  the  second  (mentioned  by 
Lake  [Acts  v.  87]  and  by  Josephus),  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  resumption  and  comple- 
tion of  the  first.  It  was  a  Roman  census, 
but  made  according  to  the  Jewish  methods. 
The  governor's  full  name  was  Publius  Sulpi- 
ciuB  Quirinius.  ^See  A.  W.  Zumpt,  Au 
Oeburt^ahr  Chrieti,  Leipzig,  1869  ;  cf .  Schaff, 
Church  EUtory,  i.,  121-25.)  T.  W.  C. 

Quotations  in  the  Bible  are  of  three  classes : 
1.  Those  made  by  the  later  Old  Testament 
writers  from  the  earlier.  Among  parallel 
passages  of  this  kind  are  Num.  xxvi.  with 
Gen.  xlvi.;  Deut.  v.  with  £x.  xx.;  1  Chron. 
xvii.  with2  Sam.  vii.;  Neh.  vii.  with  Ezra 
ii.;  Ps.  xviii.  with  2  Sam.  xxii.;  Isa.  ii.  1-4 
with  Micah  iv.  1-8  ;  Obad.  i.  8  with  Jer.  iv. 
9  ;  Jon.  ii.  8  with  Ps.  xlii.  7  ;  Hab.  U.  14  with 
Isa.  xi.  9. 

2.  Quotations  from  heathen  writers :  Acts 
zvii.  28  from  Aratus ;  1  Cor.  xv.  88  from 
Menander  ;  Titus  i.  22  from  Callimachus  or 
Epimenides. 

8.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New.  These  are  numerous,  and  were  usually 
taken  from  the  Greek  version,  the  Septuagint, 
which  was  widely  diffu<»ed  and  much  used  by 
the  Jews,  especially  by  those  out  of  Palestine. 
This  even  when  incorrect  was  quoted  in  cases 
in  which  no  error  of  meaning  was  involved, 
as  Matt.  zv.  9,  Luke  iv.  18.  Acts  xiii.  41,  zv. 


16-18,  Rom.  zv.  10,  etc.  But  whenever  the 
error  involved  a  discrepancy  of  meaning,  the 
New  Testament  writers  correct  the  Septuagint 
by  the  Hebrew,  as  in  Matt.  zxi.  5, 1  Peter 
iv.  8,  etc.  Often  the  quotations  are  made  di- 
rectly from  the  Hebrew  without  reference 
to  the  Septuagint,  as  Matt.  iv.  5,  16,  John 
xix.  87,  1  Cor.  xv.  54.  In  some  instances,  as 
Mark  zii.  80,  Luke  z.  27,  Rom.  zii.  19,  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  are  combined. 
Besides  these  direct  quotations  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  abound  in  references  and  allu- 
sions to  the  Old  Testament,  both  conscious, 
with  appropriate  adjustment,  and  uncon- 
scious. To  this  difference  in  the  method  of 
quoting  corresponds  a  difference  in  the  mode 
of  application.  When  a  passage  is  quoted  as 
having  something  typical  or  prophetical  in 
it,  the  writer  introduces  it  with  the  phrase 
"  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  as  in  Matt.  ii. 
15,  17,  28,  etc.  Hero  the  application  is  im- 
mediate and  authoritative.  But  in  other 
cases  the  application  is  deduced,  and  correctlv 
enough,  from  the  general  prophetic  and  typi- 
cal character  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  New,  as  being  full  of  germs  of 
truth  which  were  to  be  subsequently  unfolded. 
And  sometimes,  as  in  2  Cor.  vi.  2  and  Rom. 
X.  18,  the  later  writer  uses  the  words  of  the 
old  dispensation  to  express  his  own  ideas 
without  regard  to  their  original  application. 
Just  as  devout  men  now,  without  hesitation 
and  almost  unconsciously,  make  a  similar  use 
of  scriptural  language. 

LrrBRATURB.— D.  C.  Turpie,  The  Old  Tee- 
tameni  in  tf^e  Nete^  London,  1868  ;  BOhl,  Die 
altteet  Oitate  im  N,  ST.,  Wien.  1878 ;  C.  H. 
Toy,  Quatatione  in  the  New  Teetameni,  New 
York,  1884.  T.  W.  C. 

Rabanos  Manms  (or,  as  written  by  him- 
self, Magnentins  Hrabanos  Manms )  Mag* 
nentiue  from  Magenze  or  Mainz ;  ffrdbanue 
or  Rabanus,  '*  raven ;"  Maurue,  an  epithet 
given  him  by  Alcuin  because  he  had  the  vir- 
tues of  Maurus,  the  favorite  of  St.  Benedict), 
b.  in  Mainz  about  776  ;  d.  there,  Feb.  4,  856. 
He  was  educated  in  the  famous  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Fulda,  in  Hesse-Nassau,  Prus- 
sia, 54  m.  s.e.  of  Cassel ;  took  the  monastic 
vows ;  was  ordained  deacon,  801 ;  studied 
under  Alcuin  at  Tours,  802-4  ;  was  principal 
of  the  Fulda  monastery  school,  804-22  ;  or- 
dained priest,  814 ;  abbot.  822-42 ;  lived  in 
literary  retirement.  842-47 ;  then  became 
archbishop  of  Mainz.  He  was  one  of  tiie 
greatest  scholars  of  the  Carolingian  age.  As 
a  teacher  he  was  most  successful,  and  won  for 
himself  the  proud  epithet  of  the'*  Instructor  of 
Germany. ' '  He  belongs  to  the  illustrious  line 
whose  predecessors  were  Isidore,  Bede,  and 
Alcuin.  In  a  dark  and  troubled  time  he 
stands  forth  as  a  righteous  man,  independent, 
courageous,  and  singularly  clear  headed.  If 
he  condemned  Gottschalk  (848),  he  did  only 
what  might  be  expected  of  a  conservative 
theologian,  but  his  opposition  to  astrology 
and  tnal  by  ordeal  marks  him  as  greatly  in 
advance  of  his  day.    His  writings  are  numer- 
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ous,  but  are  mostly  compllatkniB  from  the  Fa- 
thers and  later  churdi  writers.  They  em- 
taraoe  commentaries  on  nearly  the  entire 
Bible ;  educational  treatises,  especially  one 
on  the  Institutes  of  the  Clergy,  and  a  repro- 
duction of  Isidore's  Etymologies,  which  was 
an  encyclopsedia,  now  yery  curious  reading  ; 
homilies  and  poems,  much  more  ingenious 
than  poetical.  His  works  are  in  M'gne,  PaU 
Lat.  CVII.-CXn.;  his  poems  in  Dnmmler's 
Poeta  Latini  avi  Carolini,  ii.,  159-258.  (Bee 
his  life  by  Spengler,  Regensburg,  1866 ;  cf. 
J.  Bass  Miillhiger,  The  Schools  of  diaries  the 
Great,  London,  1877,  pp.  188-57;  8chafl, 
Church  History,  vol.  iv.,  718-28.) 

Rabaut  (rft-bo),  Paul,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated among  the  pastors  of  the  Desert ;  b. 
at  Bedarieuz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes, 
France,  Jan.  9,  1718 ;  d.  at  Nimes,  Sept.  25, 
1794  ;  studied  theology  at  Lausanne,  and  was, 
in  1744,  made  pastor  of  the  Reformed  congre- 
gation in  Nimes,  but  in  1752  a  price  of  a  thou- 
sand litres  was  put  on  his  heaa,  and  he  lived 
in  perpetual  danger  of  his  life  until  the  ac- 
cession of  Louis  XVL  in  1774,  when  the  rig- 
orous measures  a^nst  the  Huguenots  were 
left  unenforced.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  one  of  his  successors,  Borrel,  Kimes,  1854. 
(Cf .  ^lacCracken,  Lives  of  the  Leaders  of  our 
Church  Universal,  pp.  486-92.) 

RaV-bah  {greatness),  the  chief  city  of  the 
Ammonites  (Josh.  ziii.  25),  situated  in  a  small 
valley  about  22  m.  e.  of  the  Jordan.  It  was 
captured  by  Joab  after  a  long  siege  (2  Sam. 
xi.),  but  afterward  regained  its  independence. 
Severe  judgments  were  denounced  against  it 
(Amos  i.  1?-15,  Jer.  xlix.  23,  Ezek.  xxv.  5) 
and  were  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Ezek. 
xxi.  20,  Jer.  xxv.  21).  By  the  Ptolemies  it 
was  rebuilt  and  was  a  city  of  importance,  and 
so  continued  until  it  was  finally  overthrown 
by  the  Saracens.  Its  site  is  now  known  as 
Amman,  and  is  covered  with  extensive  ruins. 

T.  W.  C. 

Rabbi,  a  title  of  dignity.  The  Jews  used  it 
to  distinguish  teachers  oi  the  law,  and  it  was 
often  given  to  our  Saviour  by  his  disciples 
(Mark  ix.  5,  xi.  21)  and  by  the  people  (John 
iii.  2,  vi.  25).  The  Jews  distinguished  be- 
tween Bab,  "  master,"  Bablfi,  *'  my  master," 
and  Babboni,  "  my  great  master."  This  last 
was  regarded  as  the  highest  title  of  honor, 
and  was  given  by  Mary  to  our  Lord  (John 
XX.  16).  T.  W.  C. 

Rabbinlam,  the  general  term  for  the  phases 
of  Jewish  intellectual  life  since  the  Babylonish 
Exile  as  controlled  by  the  rabbis.  It  is 
commonly  divided  into  the  periods  of  (a)  the 
Sopherim,  Ezra  to  Simeon  the  Just ;  (6)  the 
Cnaehamim,  Simeon  the  Just  to  Hillel  I.  j  (c) 
the  Tanaim,  Hillel  I.  to  Jehudah  the  Saint ; 

(d)  the  Amoraim,  Jehudah  the  Saint  to  Ashe  ; 

(e)  completion  of  Babylonian  Talmud  to  Mo- 
hammedan successes ;  (/)  to  suppression  of 
rabbinical  schools,  in  the  East  11th  century,  in 
the  West  18th  centuiy ;  {g)  and  finally  thence  to 
present  time.  Through  all  these  periods  the 
rabbins  were  the  great  leaders  in  religious  and 
political  life.    See  art.  Jews. 

Rab -mag  {ehirfmagieian)  rignltied  an  officer 


of  great  xK>wer  and  dignity  at  the  BabykmiaA 
court  (Jer.  xxxix.  8,  IB).  T.  W.  G. 

RaV*sar4s  {chief  eunucfi),  the  title  of  a 
high  Assyrian  or  ^bylonian  officer  (2  Kings 
x^iL  17,  Jer.  xxxix.  8,  18).  T.  W.  C. 

Rab'-sha-keh,  the  name  not  of  a  person, 
but  of  an  officer  (chief  butler  or  cupbearer), 
who  was  sent  by  Sennacherib,  king  of  As- 
syria, to  summon  Hezekiah  to  surrender, 
which  he  did  in  a  most  insolent  and  indecent 
manner  (2  Kings  xviii.  17-87).        T.  W.  C. 

Ra-bu'-laa  or  Rabbnla,  d.  Auff.  8,  486  ; 
was  bishop  of  Edessa  and  the  preaecessor  of 
Ibas.  Some  of  his  hymns  and  letters,  a  ser- 
mon, and  a  monastic  rule  have  come  down  to 
us  and  have  been  edited  by  J.  J.  Overbeck, 
Oxford,  1865.  His  prose  works  were  trans- 
lated into  German  for  the  Kempten  BibUothek, 
1874. 

Raoa,  a  strongly  contemptuous  expression 
derived  from  the  Chaldee  reka,  empty,  worth- 
less (Matt.  V.  22).  T.  W.  C. 

Raohei(a  eu>e),  the  daughter  of  Laban,  wife 
of  Jacob,  and  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benja- 
min. Her  history  (Gten.  xxix.-xxxv.)  shows 
her  to  have  been  beautiful  and  passionately 
loved  by  her  husband,  but  tinged  with  the 
idolatrous  superstition  and  cunning  of  her 
family.  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15-17)  represenls  her 
as  weeping  in  her  grave  when  her  children 
pass  by  on  their  way  to  Babylon,  and  Matthew 
(ii.  17,  18)  applies  this  to  Herod's  massacre  of 
the  innocents.  T.  W.  C. 

Raohers  Tomb.  The  traditional  site  of 
this  place  is  about  a  half  a  mile  north  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  is  revered  bj  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans.  It  is  a  stone  enclosure^ 
with  a  dome  in  Moslem  style.  The  building 
has  been  often  restored,  and  is  not  older  than 
the  15th  century.  T.  W.  C. 

Racovlan  Oaieohism,  thus  called  becanae 
it  was  first  printed  in  Rakow,  Racovia,  Poland, 
in  1605,  is  a  compendium  of  Sodnian  theol- 
ogy, drawn  up  by  Statorius,  Schmalz,  Moaco- 
rovius,  and  Y51kel,  on  the  basis  of  Sodidua* 
preparations  and  from  his  writings.  There 
is  an  English  translation  of  it  by  Kees,  Lon- 
don, 1818. 

Radbertna.  6t^  Paaohasiiu  (from  Pascha, 

grobably  in  allusion  to  his  views  on  the  Lord's 
upper),  one  of  the  first  to  clearly  state  the 
doctrine  of  trsnsulmtantiation  ;  b.  in  or  near 
Soissons,  60  m.  n.e.  of  Paris,  about  790 ;  d. 
in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Corbie,  70  m. 
n.  of  Paris,  April  26,  865.  He  was  educated 
first  at  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St. 
Peter,  Soissons,  then  at  that  of  Corbie.  In 
the  latter  he  became  a  monk  and  teacher* 
later  principal  of  the  school ;  was  abbot,  844- 
51,  but  ended  his  days  there  as  a  simple  monk. 
He  was  canonized,  1078.  His  fame  rests  upon 
his  treatise  on  The  Body  and  Blood  ef  the 
Ijord,  in  which  he  taught  that  "  the  substance 
of  Uie  bread  and  wine  is  effectually  changed 
into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,'^  which  is 
the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation,  although 
the  term  is  not  used,  and  was  not  tiU  200  yetm 
later.  The  doctrine  was  not  oriidnal  with 
him,  but  he  did  much  to  establish  It.  Ba- 
tramnus  (q.v.),  one  of  his  own  monks,  op- 
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poMd  it.  His  irorka  are  in  Migne,  Bat, 
Xol.  GXX.  iCtBchBS,OhuPtshI&tary,iv., 
64^-49,  741-45.) 

RafflM,    Thomu.    D.D.    ( ,   \ 

LL.D.  ( , )t    CongregationaliBt ;  b. 

in  London,  May  17,  1788  ;  d.  at  Liverpool, 
Aug.  18,  1868.  He  was  pastor  at  Liverpool, 
1811-61,  and  published  several  volumes  of 
poems,  lectures,  etc.  Several  of  his  hymns 
have  been  much  used.  His  memoir  by  his 
son  appeared,  London,  1864.  F.  M.  B, 

Ragged  Schools,  for  vagrant  or  neglected 
children,  begun  at  Portsmouth,  England,  by 
John  Poun(&,  a  cobbler,  1819.  He  Is  said  to 
have  been  anticipated  at  Rome  by  a  poor  ma- 
son, G.  Borgia,  about  1790.  A  Ragged  Sun- 
day-school was  opened  in  London.  1838. 
Thomas  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  chief 
worker  in  this  field  from  1847.  The  Ragged 
School  Union  of  London  had,  in  1864. 201  dav 
schools  with  17,988  pupils,  180  Sunday-schools 
with  28,860,  and  205  night  schools  with  8825. 

P.  M.  B. 

Ra'-hab  (wide),  a  woman  of  Jericho,  who 
sheltered  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua  (Josh.  ii. 
S-11),  and  in  consequence  was  spared  with  all 
her  kindred  when  the  city  was  destroyed. 
She  was  a  "  harlot,"  but  repented,  and  mar- 
ried into  a  noble  family  of  Judah,  and  became 
an  ancestor  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  i.  5).  Her 
faith  and  works  are  commended  in  Heb.  zi. 
81  and  James  ii.  25.  T.  W.  C. 

Ra'-hab(;>r»d0),a symbolical  name  for  Egypt 
(Isa.  XXX.  7,  R.  v.,  Ii.  9,  Ps.  Ixxxvli.  4, 
Ixxxix.  10).  T.  W.  C. 

Raikes  (rakes),  Robert,  the  founder  of  Sun- 
day-schools ;  b.  at  Gloucester,  104  m.  w.  b^ 
n.  of  London,  Sept.  14,  1785  ;  d.  there,  April 
5,  1811.  In  youth  he  made  charitable  visits 
to  the  city  prison.  In  1757  he  succeeded  to 
his  father's  business  as  a  printer,  and  con- 
ducted it  till  1802.  In  1780  he  employed 
' '  four  decent,  weH-disposed  women, "  at  a  snil- 
ing  each,  to  collect  poor  children  on  Sunday 
and  teach  them  their  ABC  and  the  church 
catechism.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  un- 
dertaking in  a  small  newspaper  which  he 
owned  ;  this,  as  copied  or  notic^  by  the  Lon- 
don papers,  attracted  much  attention ;  and 
from  this  humble  beginning  grew  the  vast 
system  of  modern  Sunday-schools.  Raikes 
«ive  a  further  account  of  his  efforts  in  the 
QenUeman'%  Magtmne,  London,  1784,  and 
Hved  to  see  his  sapling  become  a  forest.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  W.  M.  Cornell,  Bos- 
ton, 1860,  n.e.,  1871  ;  A.  Gregory,  London, 
1877,  2d  ed.,  1880,  and  others.        P.  M.  B. 

Rainerio  (n-ne-ri-o),  Saoohoni,  a  native  of 
Piacenza  ;  d.  in  1259  ;  was  for  seventeen  years 
a  preacher  amonfi^  the  Cathari  in  Lombardy, 
but  turned  sudoenly  against  them,  entered 
the  Dominican  order,  and  was  made  inquisitor 
of  Lombardy.  He  wrote  a  Summa  de  Cath- 
arU  et  Leonutis  for  the  use  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  has  been  {Printed  in  Mart^ne  and 
Durand,  The§,  iVbe.  Aneed,  and  in  d*Argent€, 
CoUeet.  Judic. 

Rafamlds.    See  Rbtkolds. 

Rainy,  RobOTt.  D.D.  (Ghisgow,  18—  ;  Ed- 
i&lmrgh,  19^),  Tne  Church  of  Sootlaod  ;  b. 


at  Glasgow,  Jan.  1,  1886 ;  graduated  at  its 
university,  1848 ;  studied  theology  in  New 
CoUege,  Edinburgh,  and  was,  aner  holding 
various  pastoral  charges  in  the  Pree  Churchy 
appointed  professor  oichurch  history  there  in 
1862,  and  principal  in  1874.  He  published 
Three  Lectures  on  the  Church  qf  Scotland^  Ed- 
inburgh, 1872,  5th  ed.,  1884 ;  The  Delivery 
and  Ikvelonment  of  Chrietian  Doctrine,  Cun- 
ningham Lectures,  1874;  The  Bil>le  and 
Criticism,  London,  1878. 

Ralaigfa.  Alexander,  D.D.  (Glasgow,  1865), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Eirkcuabriffht,  SJS 
m.  S.W.  of  Dumfries,  Jan.  8,  1817  ;  d.  m  Lon- 
don, April  19,  1880.  He  studied  at  Black- 
bum  College,  and  was  pastor  at  Greenock, 
1844r48;  Kotherham,  1850-55;  Glasgow, 
1855^59,  and  London,  1859-80.  He  wrote 
Quiet  Beeting^Places,  Edinburgh,  1868,  10th 
ed.,  1880  ;  Sory  of  Jonah,  tm  ;  The  LUtle 
Sanctuary,  1872  ;  Sermons,  1876  ;  Book  ef 
Esther,  1880  ;  Way  to  the  City,  1880  ;  'ihoughte 
for  the  Weary,  1888.  (See  his  life  by  his 
widow,  1881.)  F.  M.  B. 

Ra'-nuh  (At oA  jT^ocf).  1.  A  city  of  Benja- 
min, 6  m.  n.  of  Jerusalem,  fortified  by  Baasha, 
but  retaken  by  Asa  (1  Kings  zv.  if,  22),  the 
place  where  Nebuchadnezzar  gathered  the 
captive  Jews  (Jer.  zl.  1),  reoocupied  after  the 
captivity  (Ezra  ii  26),  and  now  iocntifled  with 
er-Ram,  a  mean  village  of  fifteen  families. 

2.  A  contraction  of  Ramathaim-zophim  (1 
Sam.  i.  1),  the  birth-place,  home,  and  burial- 
place  of  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  11, 
vii.  17.  XXV.  1).  It  was  in  **  the  hill  countiy 
of  Ephraim,"  but  cannot  be  further  defineo. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ramadan  is  the  name  of  the  ninth  month 
of  the  Mohammedan  year  and  is  observed  as  a 
fast,  every  day  from  daybreak  till  night,  in 
celebration  of  the  giving  of  the  Koran.  As 
the  Mohammedan  vear  is  lunar,  the  months 
change  place  in  the  solar  year,  and  when 
Ramadan  falls  In  Uie  hot  term,  the  fast  is  veiy 
severe.  The  Mohammedans  then  sleep  dur- 
ing daytime  and  revel  during  night 

Ram'-e-ses  (son  of  the  sun),  called  also 
Raamses  (Ex.  i.  11),  a  dty  and  province  in 
Egypt,  apparently  the  same  as  Goshen  (Gen. 
xlvii.  11),  and  the  starting-point  of  Israel  at 
the  Exodus  (Ex.  xii.  87).  its  site  as  a  treasure 
city  has  recently  been  identified  at  the  west 
end  of  Wady-et-TumeilAt.  T.  W.  C. 

Rammohon  Roy,  ralah,  a  Hindu  religious 
reformer ;  b.  in  Burdwan,  Bengal,  Hither 
India,  1772  ;  d.  at  Stapleton  Park,  near  Bris> 
tol.  Enfflsnd,  Sept.  27,  1888 ;  was  by  the 
study  of  the  Koran  led  from  polytheism  to 
monotheism,  and  came  to  believe  in  the  di- 
vine mission  of  Jesus.  He  labored  to  form  & 
combination  between  Brahmanism  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  founded  the  theistic  church  of 
India,  Brahmo  Somaj  (q.v.,  page  117).  He 
translated  the  Vedanta  from  Sanscrit  into 
Bengalee,  Hindoetanee,  and  Ens^ish^  1816» 
and  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  The 
(f  Jenis  in  English,  Sanscrit,  and  Benniee. 
London  and  Cstlcatta,  1820,  which  oocanoned 
a  controverey  between  him  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Joshua  Mamnman.    He  also  published  other 
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vofka  in  English,  among  which  are  Expon- 
turn  of  the  Judicial  and  Bevenue  System  of 
India,  Calcutta,  1882.  There  is  a  life  of  him 
hy  Carpenter,  London,  1866. 

Ram'-oth-Qil'-e-ad  (height  of  OiUad),  an 
Amorite  city  east  of  the  Jordan,  given  to  the 
Levites  and  made  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi. 
d8),  also  the  headquarters  of  one  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  officers  (1  Kings  iv.  13).  Ahab 
was  mortally  wounded  there  (1  Kings  xxii. 
34),  and  John  anointed  as  Jehoram's  successor 
(2  Kings  vili.  28).  It  is  usualW  identified  with 
£s-Sa1t,  a  populous  place,  25  m.  e.  of  the 
Jordan.  T.  W.  C. 

Ramus,  Petnii  (Pierre  de  la  Ramee),  b. 
at  Cuth,  Picardy,  France,  1615;  killed  in 
Paris  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Aug.  26)  1572  ;  began  to  lecture  on  philosophy 
In  the  Sorbonne  about  1586,  and  made  a  great 
sensation  by  his  relentless  attacks  on  scholas- 
ticism and  the  Aristotelian  logic ;  published 
in  1548  his  Animadversiones  DicUectictB  and 
Institutionet  DialeetiecBf  but  was  immediately 
silenced  under  pain  of  bodily  punishment. 
After  the  accession  of  Henry  II. ,  in  1547,  he 
was  again  allowed  to  teach,  and  though  he 
did  not  succeed  in  supplanting  the  logic  of 
Aristotle  with  his  own  system,  he  contributed 
very  much  to  the  overthrow  of  scholasticism, 
ana  stands  in  the  history  of  philosophy  as  a 
precursor  of  Cartesius.  After  the  colloquy 
of  Poissv,  1662,  he  embraced  Protestantism, 
but  retained  his  chair  in  the  Sorbonne.  He 
was  a  very  prolific  writer,  but  there  is  no  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works.  His  life  was 
written  by  three  of  his  disciples .-  Freigius, 
Basel,  1574 ;  Theoph.  Banoslus,  Frankfort, 
1576,  and  Nic.  de  Nascel,  Paris,  1699. 

Rano6  (ran-sS.),  Armand  Iionia  le  Bouthil- 
Uer  de,  b.  in  Pans,  Jan.  9, 1626  ;  d.  at  Soligny- 
la-Trappe,  Normandy,  Oct.  12,  1700 ;  was 
known  as  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  elegant 
of  the  debauchees  of  the  court  circles  of  Paris, 
when  he  suddenly,  in  his  thirty-first  year, 
threw  himself  into  the  opposite  extreme,  re- 
tired to  the  monastery  at  La  Trappe,  of  which 
he  was  abbot,  compelled  the  monks  never  to 
eat  or  drink  anything  but  herbs  and  water, 
never  to  speak  one  jrord  to  anybody  but  the 
salutation.  Memento  mari,  '*  remember  that 
thou  shalt'die,"  and  when  he  lay  dying  him- 
self on  the  floor,  in  the  ashes,  the  monks  swore 
that  they  would  continue  his  rule,  which  they 
did.  See  Trappists.  He  wrote  much,  be- 
ginning with  a  critical  edition  of  Anacreon, 
when  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  ending 
with  a  Traits  de  la  Sainteth,  1688.  His  life 
was  written  by  Tillemont,  Paris,  1719,  and 
Chateaubriand,  1844. 

Raniaing,  Marie  Blisabelh  de,  better 
known  under  the  name  of  Elizabeth  of  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  ;  b.  at  Remiremont,  Lorraine, 
Nov.  80, 1592  ;  d.  at  Toul,  Jan.  14,  1649 ;  re- 
tired after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  found- 
ed, in  1631,  together  with  her  three  daughters, 
an  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge,  consisting  of 
women  reclaimed  from  a  life  of  shame,  and 
confirmed  in  1684  by  Urban  VIII.  It  had 
branches  in  Avignon,  Toulouse,  Montpellier, 
and  Rouen,  and  lived  through  the  Revolu- 
tion. 


Ranke  (rink-eh),  Ijeopold  too,  b.  at  Wiehe, 
Thuringia,  Dec.  21,  1795 ;  d.  in  Berlin,  May 
28,  1886  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1825  \  sent  to 
Vienna,  Venice,  and  Rome  in  1827  to  make 
researches  in  the  archives ;  made  historiog- 
rapher of  Prussia  in  1841,  and  ennobled  m 
1866.  Among  his  works,  all  of  which  aie 
characterized  bv  an  extraordinary  power  to 
unravel  even  the  most  tangled  skein,  to  find 
out  what  actually  took  place,  to  establish  the 
fact,  there  are  several  very  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  church  history,  Popee  of  Rome,  their 
Church  and  State  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seth 
enteenth  Centuries,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1834, 
8  vols. ;  German  Hi»toi*y  during  the  Keforma- 
tion,  1889-48,  5  vols.,  etc.  He  endeavored  to 
sum  up  the  results  of  a  long  life  ffiven  to  his- 
toric research  in  his  Weltgeschicnte,  Leipzig, 
1881,  9th  part  (ed.  by  several  scholars),  1888, 
the  third  edition  of  his  collected  works, 
Sdmmtliehe  Werke,  was  issued  at  Leipzig, 
1881-88,  62  vols. 

Ranters,  an  antinomian  sect  of  Anabaptist 
coloring,  which  first  appeared  in  England 
about  1645.  They  declared  themselves  to  be 
in  the  condition  of  Adam  in  Paradise  and  in- 
capable of  sin,  and  they  acted  accordingly. 
But  their  excesses  were  speedily  suppressed, 
and  with  its  excesses  disappeared  also  the  sect. 
The  name  was  afterward  applied  to  the  Prim- 
itive Methodists  on  account  of  their  violent 
gesticulations. 

Raphael  {the  divine  Jiealer),  according  to 
Jewish  tradition  one  of  the  four  archangels 
who  stand  around  the  throne  of  God,  the  other 
three  being  Michael,  Uriel,  and  Gabriel.  The 
name  is  not  in  the  Bible,  but  in  Tobit  xii.  15. 

T.  W.  C. 

Rappiats.    See  Harmonists,  page  854. 

Raahi,  often  called  Tarohi,  the  greatest 
Jewish  exegete ;  b.  about  1O40  in  Trcnres, 
France ;  d.  tnere,  July  18, 1106.  A  num  of  ex- 
traordinary learning,  he  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  whole  Bible,  and  the  part  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  He- 
brew (Reggio,  1474).  The  whole  commentary 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Breithaupt 
(Gotha,  1710-14,  8  vols.),  and  the  Pentateuch 
into  German  (Bonn,  1888-88).  Rashi  is  no 
proper  name,  but  the  combination  of  the  ini- 
tials of  Bahhi  iSAelomoh  ben  Htz'haki. 

T.  W.  C. 

Raskolniks.    See  Russian  Sects. 

Raale  (r^I),  Sebaatien,  b.  at  Dole,  Franche- 
Comte,  1657  ;  d.  at  Norridgewock,  Me.,  Aug. 
28,  1724  ;  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  and 
went,  in  1689,  to  Canada  as  a  missionary, 
laboring  amonff  the  Illinois,  the  Algonquins, 
and  the  AbenaJKi.  He  was  said  to  have  insti- 
gated hostility  among  the  Abenakis  against 
the  Protestant  settlers  within  the  English 
boundary.  At  all  events,  the  Abenakis  de- 
stroyed several  New  England  settlements,  and 
then  retaliations  were  oegun.  In  1705  the 
New  Englanders  burnt  down  Rasle's  church 
at  Norridgewock,  in  1722  they  pillaged  his 
house  and  carried  away  his  papers — among 
which  was  a  manuscript  dictionary  of  the 
Abenaki  language,  now  in  Haryara  Colkge 
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library,  printed  1888  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arte  and  Seumeee, 
Cambridge,  Mass.— and  finally  in  1724  they 
shot  him  dcsad.  A  memoir  of  him  by  Convers 
Francis  is  found  in  Spark's  American  Biogra- 
phy. 

Ratheriuji,  b.  at  or  near  Liege,  k4  m.  e.  by 
8.  of  Brussels,  890  or  891 ;  d.  at  the  court  of 
the  count  of  Namur,  80  m.  s.e.  of  Brussels, 
April  25,  974.  He  was  educated  at  the  con- 
vent of  Lobbes,  80  m.  s.  of  Brussels  ;  became 
monk  there  ;  bishop  of  Verona,  Italy,  981-84, 
when  he  was  deposed  by  Arnold  of  Bavaria 
and  imprisoned  at  Pavia,  985-87.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  bishop  of 
Como.  Having  managed  to  escape,  he  was 
tutor  in  Provence,  941,  till  in  944  he  re-entered 
Lobbes  ;  in  946  he  was  restored  to  his  bishop- 
ric, but  driven  away  agnin  in  948.  He  was 
bishop  of  Liege,  958-55  ;  abbot  of  Alna,  near 
Lobbes  ;  bishop  of  Verona  again,  961  ;  again 
driven  away,  968  ;  back  at  Liege  ;  again  abbot 
of  Alna,  and  even  for  a  year  (971)  abbot  of 
Lobbes.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  force 
of  character,  and  that  the  clergy  should  have 
so  often  risen  against  him  may  show  only  that 
he  was  too  rigorous  in  his  demands.  His 
works  are  in  Migne,  Pat,  Lat.  CXXXIX. 
(See  his  life  by  A.  Vogel,  Jena,  1854,  2  vols.) 

Ratfonaliam (Latin,  ratio,  * '  reason'  ')denote8 
a  method  of  thought  in  religion  send  ethics  in 
which  reason  is  the  sole  arbiter.  What  reason 
cannot  comprehend  and  accept  is  denied  by 
the  rationalist.  To  him  Scripture  is  Just  like 
any  other  book.  He  accepts  it  only  when  it 
agrees  with  his  opinions,  and  then  only  as  an 
iuustration  or  confirmation,  not  as  an  author- 
ity. To  the  supematuralist,  on  the  contrary. 
Scripture  is  what  reason  is  to  the  rationalist. 
He  indeed  employs  reason,  but  only  to  search 
and  iudge  those  claims  to  a  divine  oriein 
which  it  puts  forth  ;  and  as  soon  as  that  pcMnt 
has  been  decided  and  he  feels  convinced  that 
Scripture  contains  the  direct  teachings  of  Glod, 
it  becomes  his  highest,  his  sole  authority.  The 
only  office  of  reason  is  to  search  and  explain 
the  true  meaning  of  the  divine  word.  The 
doctrines  themselves,  even  though  they  may 
seem  strange  and  hard,  are  to  be  recognized 
and  accepted  unconditionally. 

The  term  rationalism  was  first  used  by  J.  A. 
Comenius  in  his  edition  of  Raymond  of  Sa- 
bonde's  Theologia  Natu  ralis,  Amsterdam,  1661 , 
and  applied  to  deists  and  Soclnians.  But  in  the 
next  century  it  came  to  denote  the  course  of 
thought  produced  in  Germany  by  the  industri- 
ous propagoition  of  the  writmgs  of  Herbert, 
Hobbes,  'Tindal,  Woolston,  and  other  advo- 
cates of  l^n^Iish  deism,  and  in  the  Netherlands 
by  the  works  of  Spinoza,  and  in  France  by 
the  Encyclopaedists.  Its  acme  was  reached 
by  the  issue  of  the  WotfenhUttel  Fraamente  of 
Reimarus  which  began  in  1774,  which  repre- 
sented Christ  as  merely  a  reformer  of 
Judaism,  a  visionary  enthusiast  whose 
schemes  of  establishing  a  kingdom  of  Pales- 
tine were  miserably  wrecked.  Rationalism 
was  in  the  ascendant  in  Germany  during  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century,  but  then  un- 
der the  lead  of  Jacobi  and  Scbleiermacher  a 
new  impulse  set  in,  which  again  was  opposed 


by  Strauss  (1885),  who  advocated  the  mythical 
origin  of  the  Gospels,  but  was  so  suooessf  ully 
answered  that  later  in  life  he  shifted  his 
ground  completely.  The  most  recent  phase  of 
rationalistic  thought  is  a  revival  of  ancient- 
materialism  by  Buchner,  Holeschott,  and 
others. 

LiTBRATURB.~Lecky,  Hietoryof  Rational- 
iem  in  Europe,  London,  1865  ;  Hurst,  Metory 
of  Bationaliem,  New  York,  1865  ;  Cairns,  Un^ 
belief  in  the  eighteenth  Century,  Edinburgh, 
1881.  T.  W.  C. 

Ratlibon.  The  Oonferenoe  of^  took  place 
April  27-May  25,  1541,  between  Gropper, 
Pnug,  and  £ck,  on  the  one  side,  and  Butzer, 
Pistorius,  and  Melanchthon  on  the  other,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  the  Count-palatine 
Friedrich  and  Cardinal  GranveUa.  An  ame- 
ment  was  arrived  at  concerning  the  article  on 
Justification  by  faith,  the  Roman  Catholics  de- 
claring themselves  satisfied  with  the  addition 
of  the  word  effleax  ;  but  when  the  articles  on 
the  sacraments,  the  discipline,  the  hierarchy, 
etc.,  came  under  discussion,  an  agreement 
proved  utteriy  impossible,  and  the  conference 
was  broken  off.  Reports  in  Latin  and  Ger- 
man were  published  by  Butzer  and  Melanch- 
thon and  in  Latin  by  £ck.  They  are  found 
in  the  Corpus  Btformatorum,  iv. 

Ratramnns,  dates  of  birth  and  death  un- 
known, living  as  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Corbie,  70  m.  n.  of  Paris,  in  868.  He  was 
famous  for  learning  and  ability  ;  the  chosen 
adviser  of  King  Charles  the  Bald,  and  en- 
trusted by  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
with  the  reply  to  the  circular  letter  of  Photius. 
But  it  is  upon  his  treatise  on  The  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  LordihdX  his  fame  rests.  This 
is  a  reply  to  the  identically  named  treatise  of 
his  abbot  Radbertus,  although  he  does  not 
name  him.  It  takes  the  position  that  the 
eucharistic  body  is  not  identical  with  the  his- 
torical body :  the  elements  remain  as  they 
were  before  consecration,  although  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense  they  become  to  the  believing  recipi- 
ent the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  He  re- 
garded the  mass  as  only  a  commemorative 
celebration  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  Naturally 
the  book  was  seized  upon  by  the  Reformed 
theologians  ;  this  led  to  its  condemnation  by 
the  (Council  of  Trent  as  a  Protestant  forgery, 
but  its  Catholic  origin  is  now  unquestioned. 
There  are  several  editions  of  the  English  trans- 
lation—e^.,  London,  1882.  It  is  called  The 
Book  of  Bertram  the  Priest  by  a  scribe's  error. 
It  and  his  other  writings  in  Latin  are  in 
Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  CXXI.  (Cf .  SchafT,  Church 
History,  vol.  iv.,  54»-58  ;  746-50.) 

Ratseb«rgar,  Matthlos,  b.  at  Wangen, 
Wartemberg,  1501 ;  d.  at  Erfurt,  Jan.  8, 
1559  ;  was  successively  body -physician  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  count  of  Mans- 
field, and  the  elector  of  Saxony.  He  was  a 
relative  and  intimate  friend  of  Luther  and 
wrote  a  life  of  him,  edited  by  Neudecker, 
Jena,  1850. 

Ranch  (rowk),  Fr«d«rick  Augustus,  Ph.D. 

(Marburg  [?].  1827).  German  Reformed  ;  b. 
at  Eirchbracht,  Hesse-Darmstadt.  July  27, 
1806  ;  d.  at  Mercersburg.  Pa..  March  2,  1841. 
He  studied  at  Marburg.  Giessen,  and  Heidel- 
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herg^  Bud  held  profenonhips  at  the  two  lat- 
ter ;  leaving  home  in  1631  to  escape  prosecu- 
tion for  his  liberal  opinions,  he  taught  at 
Bai^n,  York,  and  Mercersburg,  and  became 
the  first  president  of  Marshall  College,  1885, 
and  professor  of  biblical  literature  in  the  sem- 
inary. He  wrote  Psychology,  New  York, 
1840,  and  The  Inner  Life,  1842.  (See  his 
iBulogy.  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin,  in  Mereertburg 
RmevD,  xi..  456,  1859.)  F.  M.  B. 

Rauha  Haus.    See  Wichebn. 

Havenna,  a  city  of  Italy  near  the  Adriatic, 
48  m.  e.s.e.  from  Bologna.  It  was  the  seat  of 
the  Exarch  of  Ravenna  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  so  came  in  frequent 
connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
This  quasi- imperial  position  gave  it  a  certain 
independence  in  ecclesiastioU  affairs,  and 
there  were  several  disputes  with  the  popes 
upon  matters  of  government.  Ravenna  was 
also  the  seat  of  several  coimcils  of  local  im- 

Jortance.  The  one  held  July  23, 877,  by  Pope 
ohn  yill.  enjoined  that  metropolitans  should 
send  to  Rome  for  their  palliums  within  three 
months  after  consecration,  and  should  not  per- 
form any  of  the  functions  of  their  office  till 
they  were  received.  Elected  bishops  must  be 
consecrated  within  three  months  after  election 
by  their  metropolitans.  That  held  in  1311 
ordered  that  the  sacraments  should  be  admin- 
istered fasting.  That  of  1814  sets  the  age  for 
ordination  to  the  priesthood  at  twentv-five,  to 
the  diaconate  at  twenty.  (See  Hefele,  Con- 
eaiengmhichte,  vol.  v.)  P.  H.  P. 

Ravlgnan  (ra-ven-yon),  OnstaTe  FranQoia 
Xaviar  de  la  Oroiz  da,  b.  at  Bayonne,  South- 
western France,  Dec.  2,  1795 ;  d.  in  Paris, 
Feb.  26,  1858 ;  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
and  succeeded  Lacordaire  in  1887  as  preacher 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  where  he  achieved  a 
great  success,  but  was  by  Ul-health  compelled 
to  retire  to  his  convent  in  1848.  He  published 
De  Vexietenee  et  deVimiitutedesjeeuitet,  Paris, 
1844,  7th  ed.,  1855  ;  Olhnent  XIIL  et  XIV,, 
1854,  2  vols.  His  autobiography  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  De  Poulevoy,  New 
York,  1869. 

RawUnson,  Q«orge,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Ghadlington,  Oxfordshire,  England, 
Nov.  23,  1815 ;  was  educated  at  Oxfora  and 
ordained  priest  in  1842 ;  and  was  appointed 
Camden  professor  of  ancient  history  to  the 
university  in  1861,  and  canon  of  Canterbury 
in  1872.  Besides  an  Enff.  trans,  of  Herodotus, 
annotated,  London,  1868-60,  4  vols.,  5th  ed., 
1881.  several  works  on  ancient  histoiy  of  great 
merit,  including  The  Five  Oreat  Monarchieeof 
the  Andent  Eaetem  World,  1862-67,  4  vols., 
2d,  ed.,  1870  ;  2 he  Sixth,  1878 ;  The  Seventh, 
1876 ;  numerous  articles  to  reviews  and  dic- 
tionaries, and  commentaries  on  various  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  he  has  published  The 
Metorieal  Eoideneee  of  the  Truui  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Becorde,  Bampton  Lectures,  1859, 2d  ed., 
1860  ;  matorieal  lUuetrations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 1871 :  St,  Paul  in  Damaseue  and  Arabia, 
VSri ;  The  Religums  of  the  Ancient  World, 
1882 ;  Ejgypt  and  Babylon  from  Scriptwre  and 
Profane  Sources,    1884;    Bible   Topography, 


1886 ;  Motes,  Ms  Ufe  and  Times,  1887 ;  Kings 
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of  Israd  amd  Judah,  1889 ;  Isaae  and  Jaeeb 
(the  last  ihse^ixi  Men  <tf  the  BMe  series),  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1890. 

Raymond  of  Pennalorta.      See   Pbkna- 

FORTE. 

Ra3nnuond  of  Babonde  (S»bond«.  Balayde, 

etc.)  was  a  Spanish  physician  and  theologian, 
who  died  at  Toulouse,  1437.  But  litUe  is 
known  of  his  private  life.  As  a  philosopher 
he  was  a  sdiolastic  and  mystic,  but  his  career 
falls  in  the  period  of  the  decline  of  Scholas- 
ticism, and  nis  mysticism  had  no  imitators. 
He  was  professor  oi  theology,  philosophv,  and 
medicine  at  Toulouse  about  1430-32,  ana  pub- 
lished here,  in  1436,  his  main  work.  Theologia 
Naturalis,  sive  Liber  Oreaturarum.  It  was 
written  in  poor  Spanish,  with  copious  Latin 
notes.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  was  published 
in  Deventer,  1487  ;  in  Strassburg,  1496  ;  and 
in  Nttmberg,  1502  ;  a  French  translation  was 
issued  in  Paris  in  1569  by  Hontaigne,  who 
also  wrote  a  long  essay  or  apology  for  the 
work.  The  original  introduction  to  the  book 
was  put  on  the  Index  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
in  1595,  and  does  not  appear  in  Seidel's  ed., 
Sulzbach,  1852,  which  is  the  last.  Bavmond 
made  extracts  from  his  own  book,  which  were 
published  after  his  death,  in  1501,  under  the 
title  of  DicUogi  de  Natura  et  Obligatione 
HonUnis, 

In  Raymond  the  nominaUstic  separation  of 
theology  and  philosophy  comes  most  deci- 
dedlv  to  expression .  He  puts  natural  theology 
by  tne  side  of  revealed  theology.  The  Book 
of  Nature  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  par- 
allel revelations.  The  latter  is  the  more 
sacred,  but  cannot  be  understood  save  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  former.  Man  is  the  climax 
of  Nature  ;  therefore,  by  studying  him,  we 
study  Nature,  and  from  Man  we  naturally 
rise  to  Ck)d,  who  is  Man  unlimited  and  self« 
existlng,  without  sin .  Ascending  through  the 
four  staffes  of  esse,  fdvere,  sentire,  intelligers, 
or  the  facts  of  our  own  consciousness,  we 
prove,  according  to  R^mond,  easily  the  ex- 
istence and  triunity  of  Qod,  as  well  as  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  Raymond  holds,  with  the  Nom- 
inalists, that  self-knowledge  is  the  most  certain 
kind  of  knowledge.  His  work  culminates  in 
a  desh«  for  the  complete  union  of  the  losing 
soul  with  God.  The  means  for  this  mystical 
conception  is  such  a  kind  of  love  to  God. 
which  enables  the  Divine  to  permeate  the 
soul.  M.  Montaigne,  Apologie  de  Baimond 
Sebond  {inhSA EssaU,  ii.,  12) ;  D.  Matzke,  Die 
natHrliehe  Theologie  des  B.  v.  S.,  Breslau, 
1846 ;  M.  Huttler,  Die  Beligionsphilosophie  des 
B»  V,  S.,  Augsburg,  1841. 

C.  H.  A.  Bjbrrboaard. 

RajTBinndas  ZioUua.  See  Luixua,  page  518. 

R«al  Presence.  See  Lobd'b  Suppeb,  page 
518. 

Raaliam.    See  Nominaljsx. 

R*-b«k'-ah  (a  noosed  eord),  the  daughter  of 
Bethuel  and  sister  of  Laban,  who  beolme  the 
wife  of  Isaac  and  twenty  years  alter  the 
mother  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  Her  deceit  In  fa- 
vor of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.)  led  to  dlMStnniB 
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€Oii0eqaeQoeB.    She  died  before  Isaac,  and 
^aa  bofied  in  Abraham's  tomb  (Gen.  xlix.  81). 

T.  W.  C. 

Raoh'-ab  (har$eman),  the  father  of  Jehon- 
adab  (2  Kings  x.  15,  1  Chron.  ii.  56). 

R«oh'-«b4tea,  a  tribe  of  Kenites  or  Mid* 
ianites  (1  Chron.  ii.  55),  descended  from  Jona- 
than, the  son  of  Rechab  {2  Kings  x.  15),  from 
whom  their  name  is  derived.  They  worship- 
ped the  true  Ck>d,  but  were  not  reckoned  as 
IsraeUtes.  Jeremiah  (xxxv.  2-19)  used  their 
obedience  to  an  earthly  father  to  rebuke  his 
•oountiymen'a  disobedience  to  Jehovah. 

T.  W.  C. 

Raolnae  meant  originally,  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries,  monks  and  nuns  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  virtue,  but  at  their  own 
request,  were  actuallv  sealed  up  in  their  cells, 
which  they  ne^er  afterward  were  allowed  to 
leave  except  on  the  express  order  of  the 
bishop. 

RaooUaot  (from  re-coUegere,  "  to  gather 
again")  means  the  return,  within -a  monastic 
order,  of  a  number  of  its  members  to  the 
original  rule,  as,  for  instance,  the  recollects 
of  the  Augustines  in  the  17th  century. 

Raconoiliation  is  the  reciprocal  change  of 
two  estranged  parties  from  enmity  to  peace. 
In  theology  Qoa  is  reconciled  tQ  man  and  man 
is  reconciled  to  Gkxl,  but  the  former  is  the 
basis  and  the  origin  of  the  latter.  Hence 
Paul  says  of  Christ  (Rom.  v.  11),  "through 
whom  we  have  now  received  the  reconcilia- 
tion '  (R.  v.).  i.e.,  the  removal  of  the  obstacles 
which  hindered  peace.  This  is  effected  bv 
the  sacrifice  of  (;hrist,  which  satisfies  God  s 
Justice  and  takes  away  his  merited  wrath  ;  and 
when  the  sinner  is  led  by  the  Spirit  to  see  and 
feel  this.  h!s  enmity  is  overcome,  and  he  gives 
his  whole  heart  to  God.  T.  W.  C. 

Rector,  in  the  Church  of  England,  is  the 
clergyman  who  has  charge  and  care  of  a  par- 
ish, and  enjoys  the  whole  revenue  of  it  if  there 
be  no  vicar  ;  if  there  be,  a  portion  of  the  rev- 
enue must  be  applied  to  his  support. 

Recusant,  in  English  law,  means  a  person 
who  refuses  or  neglects  to  attend  the  service 
of  the  Establishea  Church  on  Sundays  and 
other  days  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Tlie 
term  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Etizaoeth.  Her 
laws  against  recusants  were  principidly  di- 
rected against  the  papists. 

Redomption,  a  figurative  term  denoting  the 
work  performed  by  Chnst  in  securing  the  sal- 
vation of  his  people.  Sometimes  it  implies 
the  p^ment  of  a  debt,  as  when  redemption  is 
identined  with  the  remission  of  sins  (Col.  i. 
14).  At  others  it  means  the  liberation  of  a 
slave  or  captive,  as  when  Christ  is  said  to  have 

Siven  himself  a  ransom  for  all  (1  Tim.  ii.  5, 
).  Again,  it  contemplates  not  so  much  the 
restored  liberties  of  the  redeemed  as  the  re- 
covered right  of  the  person  who  redeems,  as 
when  we  are  said  to  be  redeemed  unto  God 
(Rev.  V.  9),  and  to  be  not  our  own,  being  bought 
with  a  price  (1  Cor.  vi.  19).  But  in  all  these 
cases  a  payment  is  made.    The  debt  is  not 


simply  cancdled  but  liquidated  ;  the  bondmai) 
is  not  liberated  either  by  conquest  or  gratui- 
tously, but  in  view  of  a  ransom ;  and  the 
alienated  possession  is  not  freely  restored,  but 
bought  back  for  a  consideration.  This  is  the 
essential  point.  Some  of  the  Fathers  pressed 
the  figure  to  an  extreme,  holding  not  only 
that  a  price  was  paid,  but  that  it  was  received 
by  men's  great  enemy,  the  Evil  One,  who  had 
a  right  to  control  them  as  his  lawful  captives. 
But  our  captivity  to  Satan  was  only  a  second- 
ary consequence  of  our  subjection  to  God's 
wrath.  Satan  was  merely  a  subordinate  in- 
strument of  God's  righteous  Judgment. 
Wliat  we  needed  was  that  the  Sovereign 
Judge  should  revoke  our  sentence,  and  there- 
fore to  him  and  not  to  Satan  the  ransom  was 
due. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  term  redemption  is 
often  used  in  a  general  sense  as  simply  equiv- 
alent to  deliverance.  This  is  true,  but  not  to 
the  purpose  ;  for,  as  has  been  seen,  the  term  is 
over  and  over  employed  not  only  to  express 
our  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  sin,  but  also 
with  a  distinct  reference  to  the  means  by 
which  that  deliverance  is  secured — viz.,  the 
payment  of  "a  price."  The  redemption, 
therefore,  is  not  gratuitous,  but  the  satisfac- 
tion to  public  law  and  Justice  upon  which  the 
Sovereign  Lawgiver  consents  to  remit  the 
sentence. 

The  evils  from  which  believers  are  redeemed 
are  the  curse  of  the  law,  the  wrath  of  God, 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  the  death  eternal. 
The  original  cause  of  redemption  is  the  love 
of  God,  who  spared  not  his  own  Son  for  the 
purpose  (John  fii.  16,  Rom.  viii.  82).  Its  pro- 
cunng  cause  was  the  mediation  of  the  Lonl 
Jesus  Christ  (John  x.  15,  1  Peter  1.  19).  The 
ends  it  accomplishes  are  the  satisfaction  of 
God's  justice  (Rom.  iii.  25-26),  the  salvation 
of  a  countless  multitude  (Heb.  ii.  10),  and  the 
dispky  of  the  divine  glory  (Rom.  xi.  88-36). 

The  church  doctrine  on  the  subject  was  first 
formulated  by  Anselm  in  his  famous  treatise. 
Cur  Deus  Bamo  (1098,  Eng.  trans.,  Londout 
1889),  and  was  afterward  fuUy  worked  out  in 
the  writings  of  the  Reformers.  (See  R.  S. 
Candlish,  7%e  Atonement,  London,  1861 ; 
Lewis  Edwards,  The  Doctrine  of  the  AtonS' 
ment,  London,  1886 ;  D.  W.  Simon,  The  Be- 
demption  of  Man  Edinburgh,  1889,  and  art. 
Atonement.)  T.  W  C. 

Redemptoxiata,  or  the  Congregation  of  our 
Most  Blessed  Redeemer,  was  founded  in 
1742  by  Liguori  (q.v.),  and  confirmed  in 
1749  by  Benedict  XtV,  The  order  has  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Jesuits.  To  the 
common  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedi- 
ence are  added  one  vow  which  binds  the  mem- 
bers to  labor  diligently  and  unremittingly  for 
the  education  and  conversion  of  the  poor  and 
miserable,  and  another  which  prevents  them 
from  accepting  any  honor  or  benefice  outside 
the  order.  The  rules  are  very  severe. 
Studies  are  recommended,  though  only  so  far 
as  thev  may  be  of  some  practical  value  to  the 
church.  The  order  spread  gradually  to  all 
countries  of  Europe.  Under  Hoffbauer*s  ad- 
ministration it  beoune  very  powerful  in  Po- 
land and  Austria.    To  England  it  was  intro- 
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dnced  in  1848 ;  it  has  now  six  houses  there. 
In  the  United  States  it  has  houses  in  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  and  Albany.  But, 
along  with  the  other  monastic  oraers,  in 
1872  it  was  expelled  from  Germany,  and  in 
1880  from  France. 

Rad  Sea,  a  long,  narrow  arm  of  the  ocean, 
separating  Asia  from  Africa,  called  by  the  He- 
brews **  the  sea"  (Ex.  xiv.),  **  the  Egyptian 
Sea"  (Isa.  xi.  15),  but  chiefly  "the  sea  of 
Suph*'  (or  Heeds,  apparently  from  the  wool- 
like weeds  growing  in  it),  in  our  yersions,  the 
Red  Sea.  It  is  1450  miles  long,  with  an  ayer- 
age  width  of  150  miles  and  a  depth  of  1800 
feet.  Its  nayigation  is  difficult,  owinc:  to  sub- 
merged reefs.  It  receiyes  no  riyers,  but  many 
rain  torrents,  and  its  coasts  are  rocky  and  bar- 
ren. Its  northern  end  is  diyided  into  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  between 
which  lies  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  the  land  has  risen  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  the  sea  once  extended 
as  far  as  the  present  Bitter  Lakes.  As  far 
back  as  the  Pharaohs  a  canal  connected  this 
arm  of  the  sea  with  the  Nile.  Tlie  place 
where  Israel  crossed  it  and  the  Egyptians 
perished  is  still  disputed,  some  (Lessens)  put- 
ting it  near  the  Oocodile  Lake,  but  the 
greater  number  (Robinson,  Bartlett,  etc.)  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Suez.  After  crossing 
Israel  journeyed  to  Ezion-geber  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  At  this  place  and  Elath 
were  ports  used  by  Solomon  for  "  a  nayy  of 
ships' ^(1  Kings  Ix^  26,  x.  22).        T.  W.  C. 


Re«d,  Andrew,  D.D.  (• 


-),  Con- 


f^gationalist ;  b.  in  London,  Noy.  27,  1788  ; 
there.  Feb.  25,  1862.  He  worked  his  way 
up  from  humble  circumstances  to  the  minis- 
try, and  after  studying  at  Hackney  Seminary, 
in  the  New  Road,  East  London,  was,  in  1811, 
ordained  pastor  of  the  congregation  to  which 
he  originally  belonged,  and  with  which  he 
remained  till  Noy.  27,  1861.  He  nublished 
No  Fiction f  London,  1819.  a  kind  of  religious 
norel ;  Visit  to  the  American  Churches,  1836, 
2  vols. ;  Betival  of  Religion  in  Wydiffe  Chapel, 
1843 ;  Sef^mons,  1861,  and  a  supplement  to 
Watts,  1817,  enlarged,  1825,  which  became 
The  Hymn-Book,  1842,  and  contains  several 
extensively  used  hymns  by  himself.  But  his 
true  life  work  was  practical  philanthropy,  and 
not  literature.  By  his  untiring  energy  and 
great  sagacity,  but  more  especially  by  his  sure 
conviction  that  the  love  which  impelled  him 
could  not  be  in  vain,  be  succeeded  in  found- 
ing the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  1812  ;  Infant 
Orphan  Asylum,  1827 ;  Asylum  for  Father- 
less Children  (Reedham),  1844 ;  Asylum  for 
Idiots  (Earlswood).  1847  ;  Royal  Hospital  for 
Incurables,  1854 ;  Eastern  Counties  Idiot 
Asylum  (Essex  Hall),  1859 ;  which  institu- 
tions, models  by  themselves,  can  shelter  2100 
inmates.  His  life  was  written  by  his  two 
sons,  London,  1868. 

Relormation,  The  ProtaaUnt,  of  the  16th 
century,  was  an  event  produced  by  many  and 
diverse  causes  operating  over  a  long  peiiod  of 
time.  Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  (llhurch  as  such  there  had  been 
symptoms  of  discontent,  which  had  grown 


more  marked  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  tc- 
ligious  destitution  of  the  people  led  in  South- 
ern France,  at  the  close  of  the  12th  century, 
to  the  rise  of  the  Aibigenses,  whose  doctrine 
was  tinctured  with  ManichKism,  and  of  the 
Waldenses,  who  represent  the  reaction  from 
religious  formalism  to  spiritual  Christianity. 
The  rise  of  the  Dominicans  and  FranciscaoB 
was  initself  a  reformation  in  response  to  these 
demands,  though  not  radical.  In  the  follow* 
ing  eentury  the  corruptions  incident  upon  the 
residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  where  they 
became  the  tools  of  the  court  of  France  and 
thus  lost  their  hold  upon  Europe  in  general, 
not  only  promoted  efforts  like  tne  Waldenses^ 
but  callea  the  learned  into  the  field.  Widif 
appeared  with  his  protests  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  monks,  and  the  assumption  by  the 
clergy  of  power  in  secular  mattera,  and  with 
his  efforts  to  remedy  the  general  neglect  of  the 
people.  The  influence  of  Wiclif  s  writings 
led  the  preacher  Hus  in  Bohemia  to  lus 
peculiar  views,  though  he  was  less  radical 
than  Wiclif  himself  in  his  departure  from  the 
received  doctrines  of  the  church.  In  both  of 
these  men  the  supreme  appeal  for  doctrine  and 
practice  is  to  the  Scriptures.  Meantime  the 
schism  in  the  papacy  (1878-1449),  also  a  re- 
sult of  the  Avignon  residence,  had  magni- 
fied in  the  eyes  of  Europe  the  various  evila 
afflicting  the  church,  and  led  to  the  cry  for  a 
reformation  in  head  and  members,  and  to  the 
"  reforming  cduncils"  of  Pisa.  Constance,  and 
Basel.  Pisa  (1409)  had  only  made  three  popes 
instead  of  two  ;  at  Constance  Hus  had  been 
burnt  (1415),  and  at  neither  Constance  nor 
Basel  (1481--39)  was  anything  accomplished  of 
importance.  The  Hussites  in  Bohemia  and 
the  Lollards  in  England  had  maintained  the 
cry  for  reform  by  their  continued  existence. 
Many  events  in  the  15th  century  lent  force  to 
the  increasing  tendency  to  reform.  The 
Rcoiaissance  (q.v.)  broueht  new  intellectual 
forces  into  operation,  ana  an  increase  of  light 
made  existing  abuses  clearer.  The  invenUon 
of  printing  (about  1450)  rendered  the  new 
learning  accessible  to  all.  The  discovery  of 
America  enlarged  the  mental  horizon  of  men. 
Reuchlin  soon  introduced  the  Hebrew 
language  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
Erasmus  the  Greek  Scriptures  (1516),  which 
made  the  contrast  between  papal  and  primi- 
tive Christianity  more  glaring.  The  uni?ersi- 
ties  became  seats  of  the  new  scholarship,  and 
among  them  Erfurt,  where  Luther  was  to 
study,  became  honorably  distinguished  by  the 
labors  of  Mutianus.  Wittenberg  was  founded 
(1502)  for  the  culture  of  the  new  learning.  In 
Germany  in  particular  there  had  beenx&nff  a 
spirit  of  nationalism,  which  powerfmly 
assisted  the  Reformation  when  once  begun. 
The  struggles  of  emperors  and  popes  for  many 
ages  had  left  the  total  impression  upon  the 
nation  that  the  popes  were  Indifferent,  if  not 
hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  Germany,  and 
separation  from  a  thoroughly  foreign  diurdi 
became  easy.  The  preciae  hour  when  the 
Reformation  begun  was  also  favorable  to  it. 
since  pope  and  emperor  were  so  estranged  in 
all  their  interests  that  common  action  to  cruah 
such  a  force  as  the  Protestant  was  impracti- 
cable tiU  time  had  been  given  it  to  develop 
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beyond  the  point  where  annihilation  was  pos- 
Bible. 

The  prime  cause  of  the  Reformation  was, 
however,  spiritual,  and  is  an  example  of  the 
providential  guidajice  of  the  church  by  its  di- 
vine Author.  Kartin  Luther  had  been  led  bv 
profound  religious  experiences,  while  in  search 
of  peace  with  Qod,  to  a  spiritual  apprehension 
of  Cliristianity,  and  to  a  livinff  conception  of 
the  freenesa  of  the  divine  forgiveness  for 
Christ's  si^e.  Offended  by  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences in  the  boldest  defiance  of  propriety  and 
truth,  he  posted  upon  the  doors  of  the  castle 
church  at  Wittenberg,  on  Oct.  81,  1517,  his 
ninety-five  theses  against  the  abuse.  In 
essence  these  theses  were  a  break  with  the 
papal  system  ;  but  in  his  own  conception  Lu- 
ther was  still  an  obedient  child  of  the  church. 
But  step  by  step  he  was  led  to  perceive  one 
error  of  Rome  after  another,  till  finally  by  her 
act,  not  his,  he  was  separated  from  her,  and 
thus  left  to  go  freely  on  the  wa^  of  progres- 
sive understanding  and  exposition  of  the 
truth.  In  1518  at  Augsburg  he  refused  to  re- 
cant till  convinced  from  the  Scriptures ;  at 
Leipzig,  in  1519,  he  rejected  the  infallibility 
even  of  councils ;  at  Wittenberg,  in  1520,  he 
burnt  the  pope's  bull,  and  when  laid  under 
the  ban  after  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in  1521,  he 
made  answer  by  publishing  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  German.  When  nine  more  years  had 
passed  by,  the  Protestants  were  not  only  able 
to  present  to  the  emperor  and  estates  at  Augs- 
burg their  confession  of  faith  (1530),  but  the 
Quiet  labors  of  Luther  and  his  associates  had 
developed  a  form  of  worship,  be^n  the  organ- 
ization of  a  church,  spread  their  writings  all 
over  Europe  and  gained  adherents  in  almost 
every  land,  survived  the  dangers  of  the  Peas- 
ants War,  and  also  unfortunately  laid  at  Mar- 
burg (1529)  the  foundation  of  their  future  sep- 
aration from  the  Reformed  brethren. 

Meantime  an  independent  movement  had 
begun  in  Swltzerlana  under  the  lead  of  Ulrich 
ZwinglL  His  training  had  been  more  thor- 
oughly humanistic  than  Luther's,  he  had  come 
more  gradually  and  quietly  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  the  freer  air  of  Switzerland 
favored  a  break  with  any  power  once  seen  to 
be  in  the  wrong.  Zwingli  s  work  at  Zurich 
was  no  sooner  Mgun  (1519)  than  the  influence 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  truth  be^an  to  be  felt. 
Under  his  guidance  Zurich,  as  a  iree  citv,  took 
the  matter  up,  and  by  successive  **  Disputa- 
tions" the  principle  was  established  that  in 
preaching  the  appeal  should  be  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Scriptures  alone,  and  the  abuses  of 
the  Roman  ritual  and  practice  were  removed. 
In  substance  the  reforms  at  Zurich  and  those 
at  Wittenberg  were  the  same,  except  that  at 
Wittenberg  tne  principle  held  that  all  of  the 
ancient  system  which  should  not  be  found  re- 
pugnant to  the  Word  of  Ood  should  be  re- 
tained, while  at  Zurich,  all  was  to  be  removed 
which  was  not  found  commanded  by  the  Word 
of  Qod.  The  reforms  at  Zurich  rested  also 
upon  a  distinct  and  new  theory  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  church.  The  diurch  was  the 
congregation  of  believers,  represented  hj  the 
city  council,  and  as  such  it  possessed  all  the 
authority  and  marks  of  the  church,  including 
infallibility.    The  work  spread  rapidly  from 


town  to  town.  By  1525  Basel,  Bern,  Mllhl- 
hausen,  etc.,  by  1528  Bern,  hj  1581  almost 
all  the  present  Protestant  Switzerland,  had 
been  gained.  But  the  course  of  political  events 
was  unfavorable  to  the  cause.  Zwingli  was 
a  political  reformer  as  well  as  a  religious,  and 
opposed  those  entangling  foreign  alliances  in 
which  Switzerland  had  bartered  away  the 
blood  of  so  many  of  her  sons.  The  balance 
of  power  in  the  Swiss  Confederacy  was  also 
originally  with  the  "  forest"  cantons.  These 
in  particular  were  filled  with  pensioners  of 
the  ijapacy  and  France,  and  were  jealous  of 
the  increasing  influence  of  Zurich  and  of 
Zwingli.  Five  of  these  cantons  began  to  per- 
secute the  Protestants,  to  hinder  the  Reforma- 
tion in  certain  districts  over  which  they  had 
power,  and  to  make  a  league  with  Austria. 
They  also  caught  and  burnt  idive  a  preacher 
from  Zurich.  War  was  the  result,  which  at 
first  went  in  favor  of  the  reforming  cantons, 
but  broke  out  again,  and  at  Cappel,  in  1581, 
Zurich  was  defeated  by  the  forest  cantons,  and 
Zwingli  himself,  who  was  present  as  chaplain, 
killed. 

Troubles  also  thickened  about  the  cause  in 
Oermany.  At  successive  imperial  diets  the 
Catholic  party  had  tried  to  secure  hostile 
measures  against  the  innovators,  but  at  Nu- 
remberg (1522-28)  the  answer  had  been  a  rec- 
ommendation of  a  general  council  to  be  called 
within  a  year,  ana  the  direction  that  mean- 
time the  gospel  should  be  preached  "in  its 
purity  ;"  at  i^uremberg  again  (1524),  that  the 
Edict  of  Worms  should  be  executed  **  as  far 
as  possible  ;"  while  at  Spires  (1526),  the  fail- 
ure of  the  peace  of  Madrid,  which  bad  led 
Charles  to  give  a  harsh  instruction  to  the  diet, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  gaining  the  help  of 
the  Reformed  party,  made  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  diet  that  "  every  government  should  so 
live,  rule,  and  conduct  itself  in  reference  to 
the  Edict  of  Worms  as  it  believed  it  could  best 
answer  to  Ood  and  the  imperial  majesty." 
Thus  the  Reformation  was  sheltered  under  the 
civil  power  for  a  time.  But  at  Spires,  in  1529, 
the  measures  taken  were  so  fatal  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  reform  that  the  princes  handed  in 
a  formal  protest,  whence  the  name  Protes- 
tants. And  now  the  alliance  which  was  be- 
Sun  in  1526  at  Tor^au,  was  enlarged  after  the 
iet  at  Augsburg  in  1580,  which  had  directed 
the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  the 
Schmalkaldic  League  was  formed  of  the 
principal  Lutheran  princes  and  cities,  the 
elector  of  Saxony  ana  Landgrave  of  Hesse  at 
the  head.  For  a  time  the  threat  contained  in 
these  results  was  not  carried  out.  The  coming 
of  the  Turk  led  to  the  Peace  of  Nuremberg 
(1582),  by  which  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion was  permitted  to  the  Protestants  for  a 
time.  Charles  had  also  not  yet  got  his  hands 
free  from  the  struggle  with  Francis.  But  in 
1544,  after  the  flnaldefeat  of  the  French,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  Protestant  affairs,  and 
with  such  success  that  in  1546  he  reduced 
Southern  Germany  and  put  It  under  the 
"Auffsburg  Interim,"  which  practically  re- 
stored Catholicism,  in  1547  defeated  and  took 
IHisoner  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  and 
would  soon  have  made  an  end  of  their  politi- 
cal power  and  wiped  them  out  of  existence. 
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had  not  his  ally,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  aft<!r  hav- 
ing gained  all  he  wished  from  the  emperor, 
turned  against  him,  reTersed  the  decisions  of 
the  war,  and  almost  seized  the  emperor  him- 
self in  his  bed  (1552).  The  Peace  of  Augsburg 
(1565),  which  secured,  the  Protestant  powers 
the  right  of  Reformation  in  their  own  territo- 
ries, made  them  equal  with  the  Catholic  es- 
tates, but  ga^e  no  such  privileges  to  the 
"  Reformed  "  portion  of  their  number,  brings 
the  epoch  of  the  Reformation  to  an  end. 

The  Reformation  in  England  was  twofold — 
religious  and  political.  As  a  religious  move- 
ment, it  was  effected  in  a  remarkable  degree 
by  the  Word  of  Gk>d,  no  one  Individual  taking 
the  lead  as  in  other  reformed  countries.  The 
Greek  Testament  of  Erasmus  enlightens  a 
Bilney  and  a  Tyndale.  Bilney  converts  Lati- 
mer ;  Cranmer  is  found  laying  stress  upon  the 
Scriptures  in  clerical  examinations  about  1525. 
Tvndale's  translation  is  produced  by  his  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  having  the  Bible  as  the  sure 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  Christian 
work.  It  Is  succeeded  by  Covenlale's,  the 
**  Bishops',"  the  Genevan,  and  Kin^  James' 
within  a  century.  It  wrought  a  silent,  but 
pervasive  work  throughout  the  whole  realm, 
and  finally  made  England  Protestant.  On 
the  political  side  it  was  Henrv  VIII. 's  desire 
to  procure  a  divorce  from  Catherine,  embroil- 
ing him  with  the  papacy,  which  brought 
about  the  separation  of  the  kin^om  from  the 
obedience  of  Rome.  In  the  interval  before 
this  was  effected  and  Hen^  married  to  Anne 
Boleyn  (1588),  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  had 
accustomed  the  king  to  see  the  supreme 
spiritual  power  exercised  within  his  own 
realm,  fell  into  disgrace.  It  was  natural  that 
Henrv  himself  should  now  become  head  of 
the  English  Church,  an  arrangement  which 
was  hinted  at  in  1531,  but  not  accomplished 
till  Henry  had  been  exconmiunicated  (1584) 
and  then  deposed  (1588).  Henry  remained 
Roman  in  lus  theology,  and  so  persecuted  both 
parties,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  impartially, 
and  caused  the  "  Ten  Articles''  (1586)  to  be 
followed  by  the  "  Six  Articles"  (1539),  which 
decreed  not  only  transubstantiation,  but  also 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Thus  Henry  did 
not  get  beyond  certain  outward  reforms,  such 
as  the  suppression  of  many  monasteries,  and 
left  the  more  radical  reformation  for  his  son 
and  successor,  Edward  VI.,  who  by  1552  had 
issued  a  revised  Prayer-Book  and  the  Forty- 
two  Articles  of  Religion,  which  were  dis- 
tinctly Protestant,  and  even  preferred,  upon 
the  IiOrd*s  Supper,  the  position  of  the  Swiss 
to  that  of  the  (Germans.  Under  "  Bloody" 
Mary  (1558-58)  came  a  complete  Catholic  re- 
action involving  the  martyrdom  of  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  others.  But  the  English  people 
were  only  the  more  deeply  stirred  against 
Rome,  and  although  Elizabeth  (1558-1808)  felt 
herself  called  upon  to  pursue  at  first  an  am- 
biguous policy,  and  to  insist  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  the  **  system  of  Henry  VlII.," 
whereby  for  a  long  time  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics worshipped  side  by  side  at  the  same  altar, 
and  there  was  nothing  very  markedly  Protes- 
tant about  the  management  of  the  church  ex- 
cept its  separation  m>m  the  papacy,  the  na- 
tion advanced  steadily  toward  a  Protestantism 


of  the  moat  extreme  type— Paritanism.  The 
treatment  of  Elizabeth  by  the  papacy  helped 
in  this  course.  In  1569  she  had  been  declared 
a  heretic  and  her  subjects  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  ;  in  1570  she  had  been  "  deposed  ;" 
the  Catholic  party  had  been  stirred  up  to  re- 
belli(m,  and  in  1588  the  Spanish  Armada  had 
threatened  the  existence  of  herrei^n.  But 
when  James  ascended  the  throne,  it  was  to 
find  the  nation  thoroughly  reformed  in  senti- 
ment, and  already  largely  filled  with  that 
Puritan  spirit  which  in  conflict  with  Stuart 
absolutism  was  to  prove  so  fatal  to  his  son. 

In  France  the  Reformation  began  with  the 
work  of  Jacques  Lef^vre,  who  published  in 
1512  a  commentary  upon  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
in  which  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion by  faith.  With  others,  when  later  con- 
demned, he  found  an  asylum  at  Meaux  with 
Bishop  Bri9onnet.  The  reformed  opinions 
spread  from  person  to  i)erson,  and  gained  here 
and  there  such  as  Calvin,  who  no  sooner  be- 
came a  living  Christian  than  a  theological 
leader.  The  attitude  of  Francis  I.  (king  1515- 
47)  was  for  a  long  time  undecided.  As  late 
as  1584  it  seemed  possible  that  he  might  take 
the  side  of  Protestantism,  but  after  the  placards 
denouncine  the  mass  in  that  year,  in  spite  of 
the  issue  of  Calvin's  apology  for  the  Protes- 
tants, the  Institutes,  his  policy  was  repressive. 
In  Geneva  after  1541,  the  Reformation  was 
supreme.  From  this  source  pamphlets  were 
scattered  all  over  France,  ana  the  Protestant 
party  steadily  grew.  By  1558  they  had  2000 
places  of  worship.  The  following  year  they 
could  hold  a  general  synod  at  Paris,  when  they 
adopted  a  Calvinfstic  confession,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  government.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  Francis  II.  (1659)  the  Protestants 
became  a  political  party  under  the  lead  of 
princes,  and  from  1562  to  1598  there  was  a 
constant  succession  of  wars  which  resulted  in 
armed  truces  from  time  to  time,  and  terminated 
in  the  war  of  the  three  Henrys,  upon  the  close 
of  which  (1589)  Heniy  IV.,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  became  king  of  France.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Protestant  Margaret  of  Navarre, 
and  had  fought  as  a  Protestant,  but  to  secure 
his  throne  he  abjured  bis  faith.  Still  he  In* 
sisted  upon  issuing  (1598)  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  gave  the  Huguenots  equal  political 
rights  with  Catholic^,  and  a  limited  toleration. 
The  course  of  these  wars  had  been  marked  by 
such  atrocious  events  as  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholemew  (1572),  and  the  assassinations  of 
Henry  of  Guise  (1588)  and  Henry  UI.  (1589). 

Such  was  the  course  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  princixMil  countries  in  which  it  found  a 
welcome,  till  it  had  attained  a  relative  perma- 
nence. In  the  Netherlands  it  was  early  intro- 
duced, and  in  Holland  it  led  to  the  Eighty 
Years'  War  (1568-1648),  resulting  in  separa^ 
tiOn  from  Spain  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  In  Italy  and  Spain, 
though  there  were  movements  in  the  direction 
of  reform,  the  papal  power  was  too  strong  for 
success.  The  Jesuits  (sanctioned  1540)  worked 
powerfully  against  it,  and  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1545-68)  pronounced  the  refusal  of  Rome  to 
modify  the  medisBval  system.  In  the  north 
the  Reformation  was  introduced  into  Denmark 
in  1526,  and  in  1527  under  (iustavufi  Yasa  into 
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Sweden.  But  Protestantism  spread,  often  in 
secret,  insuoceedinff yean,  tillit  was,  in  1618, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
upon  the  eve  of  largelv  supplanting  Roman> 
ism.  (See  the  churcu  histories,  especially 
Schafit,  with  Merle  D'Aubigne,  Ranke,  Fisher 
[good  literary  appendix],  and  numerous  other 
monographs,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
for  its  emphasis  upon  the  secuhu*  environment, 
too  often  forgotten,  Seebohm,  The  Ifraof  the 
Protettant  Biwjiutitm,  London  and  New  York, 
1874  ;  L.  Hftusser,  Period  of  the  Btformation, 
Eag.  trans..  New  York,  1874  ;  very  sugges- 
tive is  Beard,  T he  Information  of  tneSuBteeTUh 
Century  in  its  Belation  to  Modem  Thought  and 
KMnoUdge,  London  and  New  York,  1888 ; 
G.  Egelhaaf,  Deutsche  Geeehiehte  im  Jahrh., 
StuUgart,  1890  sq.)  For  the  Reformation  in 
England,  see  the  popular  works  of  J.  H. 
Blunt,  London,  1868-82,  2  vols.;  G.  G.  Perry, 
1886,  and  W.  H.  Beckett,  1890 ;  for  that  in 
Spain,  John  Stoughton,  Spanish  Reformers, 
1888 ;  for  that  in  France,  H.  M.  Balid,  Bise 
of  the  Huguenots,  New  York,  1879,  2  vols..  2d 
ed.,  1888 ;  The  Huguenots  and  Henry  of 
Navarre,  1886,  2  vols.;  R.  Heath,  lUfcrma- 
tion  in  France,  London,  1888.         F.  H.  F. 

Refonned  Ohurch.— 1.  In  Eubopb.  The 
Reformed  Church  is  the  technical  name  of  that 
branch  of  Protestantism  which  arose  in  Switz- 
erland in  1516  under  Zwingli.  It  was  con- 
temporary with  but  independent  of  the  Lu- 
theran iteformation.  It  was  subsequently 
more  full^  developed  and  organized  under 
Clalvia,  with  a  distinct  type  of  doctrine  and 
the  Presbyterian  polity.  It  is  generallv  con- 
ceded that  Calvinism,  in  its  polity  and.  doc- 
trine has  done  more  for  the  development  of 
modern  civilization  than  any  other  system, 
for  its  fundamental  thought  is  the  divine 
sovereignty  to  which  even  the  proud  human 
will  is  necessarily  subordinate.  See  Calvin- 
ism. In  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
Calvin  somewhat  modified  Zwingli's  views. 
The  great  colloquy  at  j^larburs,  1529,  left  its 
permanent  impress  upon  Protestantism. 
Then  really  began  the  separation  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  and  the  Reformed.  Luther 
held  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words, 
"  This  is  my  bod^ ;"  Carlstadt  held  to  the 
mystical  view,  while  Zwingli  held  to  what 
seemed  to  him  the  only  rational  and  necessary 
meaning  of  the  words — viz.,  that  the  ele- 
ments r^resented  the  body  and  blooa  of 
Christ.  But  Calvin  added  to  the  ''  memorial 
view"  of  Zwingli  the  doctrine  that  the  sacra- 
ments are  also  signs  and  seals  of  divine  ffrace 
to  the  believer.  See  Lord's  Suffer.  Zwin- 
eli  was  soon  cut  off  by  death  in  battle,  1581, 
out  not  before  a  large  portion  of  the  German 
cantons  had  embraced  the  Reformed  faith. 
The  Reformation  was  further  carried  on 
in  Switzerland  after  Zwingli 's  death  bv 
CBcolampadius,  Farel,  and.  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  by  Calvin,  who  came  as  a  refugee 
from  France  in  1586.  Bullinger  and  Beza 
were  also  most  efficient  factors  in  the  work. 
From  Switzerland  the  new  faith  passed  over 
into  the  Palatinate  in  the  days  of  Frederic 
ni.,  and  it  was  there  that  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Germany  had  its  birth.    Here  the 


Heidelberg  Catechism  was  written  by  Vrsinus 
and  Olevianus  in  1563,  which  has  been  a  sym- 
bolical  book  in  the  Reformed  Church  ever 
since.  From  the  Palatinate  the  new  faith 
passed  northward,  finding  a  congenial  soil  in 
several  of  the  German  states,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  Bremen.  It  also  spreaa  into  Bo- 
hemia, Poland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  but  in  these 
countries  it  was  soon  suppressed  by  persecu- 
tion. In  France  also  it  met  with  great  oppo- 
sition, and  its  earliest  adherents  were  forced 
to  fiee  the  country ;  yet  the  success  of  the 
Reformation  was  so  great  in  France  that  a 
Protestant  synod  was  held  in  1559,  represent- 
ing about  2Ci00  congregations.  Beza  earnestl v 
pleaded  for  the  truth  at  Poissy  in  1561,  audit 
was  here  that  the  name  Reformed  originated. 
In  1571  the  Gkllican  Confession  was  iSlopted, 
and  a  church  polity  similar  to  that  of  Geneva. 
See  Francs,  Rbforhed  Church  of.  In 
Holland,  however,  the  Reformed  Church  met 
with  better  success.  Entering  from  Germany, 
it  ultimatelv  received  its  chiof  impetus  from 
Switzerlana  and  France.  Charles  Y.  and 
Philip  II.  were  determined  to  destroy  it,  and 
the  duke  of  Alva  is  said  to  have  slain  100,000 
Dutch  Protestants  between  1567-78,  but  the 
northern  provinces  then  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  patriots,  and  '*  the  union  of  the  seven 
provinces"  became  the  foundation  of  the 
butch  Republic.  The  Reformed  Church  of 
Holland  was  soon  organized  according  to  the 
polity  of  Geneva,  and  the  Belgic  Confession 
and  the  Heidelberg  Catecliism  were  adopted 
as  its  standards  of  doctrine.  The  liturgy  of 
Calvin  was  more  or  less  modified  and  adopted 
with  considerable  additions.  In  1609  began 
the  Arminian  controversy,  which  led  to  the 
call  of  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort,  1618-19,  at 
which  certain  doctrines  were  more  elaborately 
defined  and  formulated.  The  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, 1648,  established  the  political  rights  of 
all  the  Reformed  churches  and  princes  of  the 
continent.  Since  the  Synod  of  Dort,  although 
the  standards  have  remained  the  same,  the 
Church  of  Holland  has  passed  through  vari- 
ous vicissitudes  both  in  doctrine  and  polity  ; 
in  doctrine,  owing  to  the  spread  of  Rational- 
ism, and  in  polity,  owing  to  political  revolu- 
tions. Especially  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  did 
tliis  church  suffer  in  her  external  organiza- 
tion,  but  in  1816  certain  new  regulations  were 
adopted  which  partly  restored  her  former  sys- 
tem. About  1880  a  number  of  ministers  and 
congregations  separated  from  the  Established 
Church  to  promote  purity  of  doctrine  and  life. 
They  are  known  as  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland,  and  are  an  earnest  and 
growing  body. 

2.  Reformed  Churches  in  America. 
1.  General:  Many  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
faith  in  Europe,  led  by  divers  causes,  early 
emigrated  to  America.  The  dissenting  ele- 
ments from  Great  Britain  have  been  gener- 
ally described  by  names  derived  from  their 
forms  of  church  government,  as  Presbv- 
terian.  Congregational,  in  contrast  with  £pis- 
oopacy  ;  but  those  from  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  while  retaining  the  general  epithet 
of  Reformed,  came  to  be  described  in  America 
as  Reformed  Dutch,  Reformed  German,  or 
French  Reformed.     But  these  old  national 
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distinctions  gradually  lost  much  of  their  pecul- 
iar significance  in  the  general  Americaniza- 
tion and  intermixture  of  all  the  Reformed  ele- 
ments in  this  country.  The  French  Reformed 
were  soon  absorbed  in  other  communions, 
while  the  Dutch,  the  Swiss,  the  German,  and 
the  English  have  attached  themselves  to  either 
one  of  the  Reformed  churches  as  location  or 

S reference  determined.  Even  the  Episcopal 
Ihurch  in  New  York  City  and  along  the  Hud- 
son has  been  lar^ly  recruited  from  Dutch 
families.  Now  all  these  elements  from  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  the  continent  were  at 
first  under  the  ecclesiastical  care  of  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam,  a  special  history  of  whose 
wonderful  misaionary  operations  ought  to  be 
written.  French,  German,  and  Swiss,  as  well 
as  Dutch,  from  all  parts  of  the  New  World— 
from  New  Netherlands,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia ;  from  the  West  Indies, 
Guiana,  and  Brazil ;  from  many  parts  of  the 
Old  World,  as  Cape  Colony,  Hindoostan,  and 
Ceylon ;  from  the  East  India  Islands,  from 
Formosa,  and  Japan — turned  to  Amsterdam 
for  men  and  money. 

2.  In  PartictUa/r :  Fir$ty  Reformed  Church 
IN  America  (known  until  1867  as  the  Re- 
formed Protestant  Dutch  Church).  First 
Period,  Colonization,  1618-^.  The  Dutch 
first  came  to  America  for  purposes  of  trade. 
The  West  India  Company  was  chartered  in 
1621,  and  settled  many  thousands  of  Holland- 
ers in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  first 
church  was  organized  in  1628,  with  Rev. 
Jonas  Michaelius  for  its  pastor.  The  Companv 
formally  established  the  Church  of  Hollana, 
and  promised  to  maintain  ministers,  school- 
masters, and  comforters  of  the  sick.  Calls 
upon  ministers  were  not  valid  unless  endorsed 
by  the  company.  As  it  was  the  Amsterdam 
Chamber  of  this  great  commercial  corporation 
to  which  was  committed  the  religious  interests 
of  New  Netherland,  it  naturally  operated 
through  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  Thirteen 
ministers  were  sent  over  before  the  surrender 
of  the  Dutch  colony  to  the  English  in  1664, 
at  which  time  eleven  churches  were  in  exist- 
ence, and  which  were  then  served  by  seven 
ministers. 

Second  Period,  Struggle  to  Maintain  EeeUst- 
(UticcU  Independence  under  English  BtUe,  1664- 
1705.  Emigration  from  Holland  had  entirely 
ceased.  There  were  about  10,000  Hollanders 
in  this  country.  The  relation  of  the  Dutch 
churches  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  were 
somewhat  modified  by  the  destruction  of  their 
relations  to  the  West  India  Company.  The 
Dutch  secured,  at  the  surrender,  liberty  to 
worship  according  to  their  own  customs  and 
usages.  But  while  they  were  still  under  the 
care  of  the  Classis  they  were  subjects  of  the 
British  Empire,  yet  they  did  not  legally  come 
under  the  class  of  dissenters.  During  the 
first  decade  under  English  rule,  the  English 
population  being  yet  verf  small,  there  was  no 
friction  with  the  English  governors.  But 
after  the  revolt  of  the  Dutch  m  1678,  and  their 
reconquest  a  year  later,  some  doubt  was 
thrown  upon  the  validity  of  the  original 
articles  of  surrender,  and  now  began  deter- 
mined eflforts  to  establish  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land by  law.    In  1675  Governor  Andros  at- 


tempted to  settle  an  Episcopal  minierter  over 
the  Ihitch  church  of  Albany,  but  he  was  un- 
successful until  the  minister  promised  to  sub- 
mjt  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  In  1679  the 
Dutch  ministers  then  in  the  country,  at  the 
call  of  the  governor,  ventured  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  classis,  and  ordain  a  certaia 
licentiate  who  was  in  the  country,  and  this  act 
was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam  ;  but  a  similar  order  of  Governor 
Nicholson,  in  1709,  they  refused  to  obey.  In 
16^  Dominie  Belyns,  who  had  left  the  coun- 
try at  the  surrender,  returned,  and  exerted 
great  infiuence  in  securing  the  church  from 
governmental  interference.  The  unfortunate 
complications  brought  about  by  Leisler's  usur- 
pation, 1689-91,  put  the  Dutch  ministers  for 
a  time  in  a  f alseposition,  as  if  they  opposed  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  which  was 
not  by  any  means  the  case.  The  public  com- 
missions of  the  governors  were  liberal  In  spirit 
respecting  religion,  but  they  had  secret  instruc- 
tions of  a  different  import.  Hence  the  Minis- 
try Act  of  1698.  This,  however,  was  made  to 
assume  a  far  more  liberal  character  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  Assembly  than  was  originally 
intended,  and  it  was,  moreover,  limited  in  Its 
application  to  only  four  counties— viz.,  New 
York,  Westchester,  Queens,  and  Richmond. 
But  this  act  opened  the  eves  of  Belyns  and  of 
the  Dutch  Church  generally.  Hence  in  1696, 
not  without  very  great  difficulty,  the  Dutch 
church  of  the  city  of  New  York  extorted  a 
charter  from  the  governor,  giving  them  cer- 
tain rights  and  pnvileges  besides  the  right  to 
hold  property.  Other  Dutch  chutches 
throughout  New  York  and  New  Jersey  grad- 
ually followed  and  obtained  charters,  but 
these  were  denied  to  Presbyterians  and  all 
others,  except  Episcopalians,  down  to  the 
Revolution .  Trinity  church  obtained  its  char- 
ter in  1697,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  established  by  law,  by 
the  Act  of  1698,  although  the  act  became  so 
indefinite  in  its  passage  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  warrant  the  statement.  In  1705,  there- 
fore, the  Dutch  element  in  the  community 
compelled  the  passage  of  a  supplementary  act, 
explaining  that  the  Ministry  Act  did  not  apply 
exclusive^  to  the  Church  of  England,  but 
that  dissenters  also  could  be  called  and  sup- 
ported under  its  provisions.  This,  however, 
was  never  done.  The  Society  for  Propagat* 
ing  the  €k)8pel  in  Foreign  Parts  (orgamzed  in 
1701)  sent  over  several  English  clergymen  to 

f)rovide  for  the  services  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
and  in  the  colonies  and  to  teach  the  Indians. 
These  missionaries  expected  to  be  supported 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Ministry  Act,  but  law- 
suits followed  instead,  and  no  help  was  derived 
from  the  act  for  nine  years.  Meantime  the 
oppressions  of  Governor  Combury  drove  a 
large  number  of  Dutch  families  into  New 
Jei*sey,  1702-10,  where  they  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Raritan  and  its  tributaries,  and 
this  territory  has  long  been  the  garden  of  the 
Dutch  Church.  During  this  period,  notwith- 
standing this  struggle  and  without  immigra- 
tion, the  Dutch  churches  doubled  in  number. 
Third  Period,  Spiritual  Awakening  and 
B^orts  for  American  Bcdesiastieal  OrganisO' 
tions,  1705-47.    This  was  a  period  of  compar- 
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atiYe  peace.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Great 
Awakening,  as  it  was  called.  Whitefield 
aroused  the  people  throughout  the  land,  while 
iSrelinghuysen  was  the  evangelist  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  especially  in  New  Jersey.  The  ne- 
cessity of  more  ministers  was  oeeply  felt. 
Few  were  willing  to  leave  the  Fatherland  to 
come  to  America.  The  expense  and  danger 
of  sending  American  youth  to  Holland  for  ed- 
ucation and  ordination  were  rerv  great.  Mor- 
gan, a  Presbyterian,  served  also  the  Dutch 
churches  of  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  1709- 
81.  Van  Driessen  went  to  Yale  College  for 
ordination,  1727.  The  Classis  of  Amsterdam 
permitted  the  ministers  in  New  York  City,  in 
their  name,  1729,  to  ordain  Boehme  for  ser- 
vice among  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
others  were  permitted  to  ordain  Schuyler, 
1786,  for  service  in  Schoharie.  Sevoid  irreg- 
ular ordinations  also  occurred  to  satisfy  the 
great  demand  for  ministers.  Frelinghuysen 
proposed  that  some  sort  of  ecclesiastical  assem- 
oly  for  government  and  ordination  should  be 
establish^  in  America,  and  also  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  college  in  which  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  1787,  accord- 
ingly, the  first  formal  move  was  made  to  or- 
ganize an  assembly  or  coetus.  There  were 
three  times  as  many  churches  as  ministers. 
Three  fourths  of  a  century  had  passed  since 
the  £nglish  conquest,  and  the  ties  which 
bound  to  the  Fatherland  were  becoming  weak- 
ened. In  1788  the  plan  of  a  coetus  was  sent  to 
Holland  for  approval.  A  long  delay  ensued. 
Meantime  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  was  en- 
gaged in  seeking  to  bind  together  the  Dutch, 
the  QermaDs,  and  the  Presbyterians,  1748,  in 
one  ecclesiastical  assembly,  but  the  dBFort  was 
not  successful.  At  length,  when  the  apped 
of  the  German  churches  was  answered  by  the 
Classis  in  the  commission  of  Rev.  Michael 
Schlatter,  1746,  with  the  several  ministers  who 
accompanied  him,  and  Schlatter  was  author- 
ized to  organize  the  Germans  into  a  coetus,  the 
same  privilege  was  granted  to  the  Dutch,  and 
a  coetus  for  each  body  was  formed  in  Sept., 
1747. 

Fourth  Period,  1747-92.  This  was  the 
period  of  orgnization  proper.  The  desired 
results,  however,  were  only  attained  after 
considerable  strife  and  difficulty,  being  also 
modi  fled  during  their  development  by  the  en- 
tire change  in  civil  affairs  produced  by  the 
Revolutionary  War.  During  the  seven  years 
of  the  coetus,  1747-54,  efiPorts  were  made  to 
supply  the  people  with  ministers.  But  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  coetus  was  an  ineffi- 
cient body.  It  could  not  license  or  ordain 
without  special  permission  in  each  case,  and 
it  coui  i  not  finally  settle  cases  of  discipline. 
Appeals  could  be  carried  to  Holland.  This 
caused  endless  delay  and  vexation.  The  coetus 
in  its  original  form  only  inducted  four  men 
into  the  ministry,  while  six  passed  by  it  and 
went  to  Holland  for  ordination.  Hence  in 
1753  it  proposed,  on  its  own  responsibility,  to 
transform  itself  into  a  classis,  which  was  ac- 
complished the  following  year.  But  with 
this  event  a  secession  of  some  of  the  more  con- 
servative members  took  place,  who  styled 
themselves  a  eonferentie,  claiming  to  be  the 
true  coetus.    They  also  had  possession  of  the 


records  of  the  coetus.  Ten  yean  later,  1764, 
they  formally  organized  themselves  into  an 
*'  Assembly  Subordinate  to  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam,"  standing  in  opposition  to  the 
American  Classis.  The  contest  between  these 
rival  bodies  was  often  lacking  in  Christian 
courtesy.  The  principal  points  of  discussion 
were  the  proprie^  of  independent  American 
ecclesiastical  bodies  and  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. The  cof^erentie  were  in  favor  of  unit- 
ing with  King  s  (Columbia)  College,  and  secur- 
ing educational  advantages  therefrom ;  but  the 
American  Classis  feared  the  influence  of  an 
Episcopal  college,  and  moreover  could  not 
approve  the  means  by  which  that  institution 
had  obtained  its  charter  in  1754.  (See  Ap- 
pendix of  Centennial  History  of  New  Bruns- 
wick Seminary,  where  original  documents  are 
given.)  Accordingly  the  American  Classis, 
after  several  inenectual  attempts,  finally 
secured  a  charter  from  the  governor  of  New 
Jersey.  1766,  for  Queen's  College,  to  be  located 
in  that  state.  But  as  this  charter  had  some 
illiberal  features  it  was  thrown  aside  and  a 
more  liberal  one  obtained  in  1770.  This,  with 
amendments,  is  the  present  charter  of  Rutgers 
College  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  this 
same  year  the  two  parties  reunited  on  certcdn 
Articles  of  Union,  which  granted  substan- 
tially, although  in  somewhat  obscure  terms, 
all  that  the  American  Classis  had  contended 
for,  including  the  organization  of  a  provi- 
sional General  Body  (equivalent  to  a  Particu- 
lar Synod  in  most  respects)  and  five  Special 
Bodies  (equivalent  to  classes  in  most  respects). 
The  power  of  licensing  and  ordaining  was 
limited  to  the  Gfeneral  Body.  Everj^ing  be- 
tokened a  happy  and  speedy  consummation, 
as  brethren  gave  up  many  cherished  convic- 
tions for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  a  theological 
professor  would  quicKly  have  been  appointed, 
when  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  de- 
layed everything  for  a  decade.  The  Church 
siiffered  very  much  during  the  war,  but  with 
peace  and  civil  liberty  came  to  all  denomina- 
tions ecclesiastical  autonomy,  with  all  that  is 
involved  therein— independent  organizations, 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  literary  and  theolog- 
ical institutions  and  benevolent  boards  for  the 
increase  of  Christ's  kingdom  at  home  and  its 
dissemination  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In 
1784  the  names  of  synod  and  classes  were  as- 
sumed by  the  bodies  constituted  in  1771  with- 
out further  ceremony.  In  1788,  at  a  conven- 
tion, it  was  declared  that  the  constitution  of  a 
church  must  contain  its  standards  of  doctrine, 
its  modes  of  worship,  and  its  form  of  govern- 
ment. A  committee  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  translate  into  English  the  Stand- 
ards of  Doctrine,  the  Liturgy,  and  the  Rules 
of  Church  Order  of  the  Church  of  Holland, 
and  to  add  Explanatory  Articles  to  adapt  the 
church  government  to  the  circumstances  of 
America.  Accordingly  to  the  eighty-four 
Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  on  government 
were  added  seventy-three  Explanatory  Ar- 
ticles, and  the  Standards  of  Doctrine,  and 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Holland,  with 
these  two  sets  of  Articles,  were  declared  to  be 
the  **  Constitution  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 
This  was  in  1792,  and  in  1798  a  volume  was 
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printed  containing  the  above-mentioned  ma- 
terial. Thus  was  the  organization  of  the 
church  completed. 

Fifth  Period,  Aetiw  Work,  1792,  to  the 
Present  Time.  1.  lEetory  of  the  Constitution, 
The  Standards  of  Doctrine  have  remained  un- 
altered. Additional  offices  have  during  the 
last  generation  been  added  to  the  Liturgy,  but 
these  are  optional  as  to  use.  The  two  sets  of 
Rules  of  Church  Government  wert  thoroughly 
fused  together  in  1888,  inoorporatinrsuch  ad- 
ditions as  experience  had  suggested,  and  this 
part  of  the  constitution  was  again  revised  in 
1^74.  In  1867,  after  a  prolonged  discussion, 
the  word  **  Dutch"  was  dropped  from  the 
name  of  the  church,  and  the  title,  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  was  adopted. 

2,  EiHtorffofBoeleeiaetiealBodiee,  The  con- 
stitution of  1792  provided  for  a  General 
Synod.  This  held  its  first  session  in  June, 
1794,  and  thenceforward  triennially  until 
1812,  since  which  time  its  sessions  have  been 
annual.  At  first  all  ministers  and  an  elder 
from  each  church  formed  its  constituency, 
but  in  1812  it  became  a  representative  body. 
In  1819  the  General  Synod  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  York,  and  is  the  legal 
trustee  of  all  endowments  for  theological  pro- 
fessorships and  the  real  estate  pertaining  to  its 
seminaries  ;  for  some  of  the  scholarships ;  for 
some  of  the  mission  money  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  for  the  Ministers'  and  Disabled  Minis- 
ters* Fund.  These  funds  and  other  property 
are  managed  by  a  Board  of  Direction,  whose 
members  are  oppointed  by  the  General  Synod. 
The  income  or  the  Synod  was  limited  in  1819 
to  $10,000  ;  in  1869  an  act  was  passed  allow- 
ing $15,000  more,  and  in  1889,  by  a  general 
act,  all  corporations  organized  for  benevolent 
purposes  are  permitted  to  hold  property  to  the 
amount  of  $2,000,000.  The  old  Provisional 
Body  of  1771,  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Synod  in  1784,  became  a  Particular  Synod  in 
1793  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion. This  bodv  was  divided  into  the  Partic- 
ular Svnods  of  New  York  and  Albany  in  1800, 
to  which  were  added  the  Particular  Synod  of 
Chicago  in  1^56,  and  the  Particular  Synod  of 
New  Brunswick  in  1869.  The  Classes  have 
increased  from  5  in  1792  to  84  in  1890 ;  the 
churches  from  about  75  to  551,  and  the  minis- 
ters from  50  to  560.  The  total  membership  of 
the  church  is  now  about  90,000. 

8.  Educational  Inetitutione.  Rutgers  Col- 
lege. The  history  of  this  institution  has 
been  frequently  written.  It  was  chartered  in 
1770  under  the  name  of  Queens.  It  is  sup- 
ported in  part  by  tuition  fees,  and  endowments 
now  exceeding  half  a  million.  The  value  of 
its  real  estate  approximates  a  million.  Its 
library  contains  about  80,000  recently  selected 
volumes,  and  its  cabinets  and  apparatus  are 
extensive.  It  has  two  departments,  a  classi- 
cal and  a  scientific.  The  latter  includes  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  has  been  liberally  endowed  bv  Con- 
gress. The  faculty  numbers  25,  and  the  stu- 
dents are  reported  as  187  in  1890.  Hope  Col- 
lege is  situated  at  Holland,  Mich.  It  was 
chartered  in  1866.  It  embraces  a  preparatory 
school,  collegiate,  scientific,  and  theological 
departmeats.    The  course  of  instruction  is 


thorough.  The  faculty  numbers  7,  and  the 
students  in  1890  are  reported  as  100.  The 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  dates 
back,  in  its  first  professonhip,  to  17m.  Its 
history  was  fully  written  in  1884-85  on  occa- 
sion of  its  centennial.  It  now  has  a  corps  of 
five  professors  and  is  well  equipped  in  all  de- 
partments. Its  grounds  are  spacious  and  are 
adorned  with  e^ht  buildings.  The  Sage 
library  contains  more  than  40,000  volumes, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  theological  libraries  in 
the  country.  A  Board  of  Education  dis- 
tributes about  $20,000  annually  among  needy 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

^,Miuum9»  This  church  now  supports  three 
missions— one  In  Arcol,  India  :  one  in  Am^, 
China ;  and  one  in  Japan.  About  $100,000 
are  raised  annually  for  foreign  misBions  and 
about  $80,000  for  home  missions.  For  all  be> 
nevolent  purposes  about  a  third  of  a  million  te 
now  annuallv  raised,  and  for  congregationid 
purposes  more  than  a  million. 

Tbub  Reformed  Dutch  Chubch.  In  1822 
Rev.  Solomon  Froeligh,  with  four  other  minis- 
ters (who  were  under  suspension),  seceded  from 
the  church  and  organized  the  True  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  Thev  declared  that  the  sep- 
aration was  on  account  of  errors  of  doctrine 
and  looseness  of  discipline.  It  wa»  in  reality 
the  culmination  of  an  old  feud  that  had  started 
two  or  three  generations  before.  In  1880  they 
had  about  80  congregations  and  10  ministers. 
In  1860  the  congregations  numbered  16  and 
the  ministers  10.  They  have  recently  received 
some  additions  to  tiieir  numbers  from  eertain 
Holland-speaking  congregations  in  the  West. 

LrrEBATURB,  Historical:  The  Amsterdam 
Oorrespondence  (about  1200  letters  and  docu- 
ments hi  HB8.  Dutch  and  English),  1628-1776 ; 
Minutes  of  the  OoUus,  Provisional  Bynod  and 
General  Synod,  New  York,  1788-1890 ;  Cbiu 
stitution  of  the  PUformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Ghureh(l)octrines,  Liturgy,  and  Government), 
1798,  2d  ed.,  1815 ;  many  partial  editions  of 
either  Doctrine,  Litur^,  or  Government 
since ;  Documentary  Htstory  if  Nets  York, 
Albany,  4  vols.,  1850-51  ;  Colonial  Mstoryof 
New  York,  Albanv,  1856-83, 14  vols. ;  Metnoir 
of  the  Rev,  Dr,  J,  H,  Livingston,  New  York, 
1829,  2d  ed..  1856 ;  Magasine  of  the  Brformed 
Protestant  Dutch  Church,  1827-80,  4  vols.; 
Dunshee,  Binary  of  the  School  of  the  Beform- 
ed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  %n  New  York 
City,  1858, 2ded.,  1886 ;  Memoir  of  Abed,  1848; 
Brodhead.  History  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  1858, 
vol.  ii.,  1876;  Demarest,  History  and  Char- 
acteristics of  the  R^orm/cd  Dutch  Church, 
1856,  2d  ed. ,  1889  ;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  vol.  ix.;  Corwin, 
Manual,  1859,  2d  ed.,  1869,  8d  ed.,  1879  ;  Ufe 
of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Seudder,  1870 ;  Centennial 
Celebration  of  Rutgers  CoUege,  Albany,  1870; 
Brinckerhoff,  History  of  the  True  Brformed 
Dutch  Church,  New  York,  1878  ;  Centennial 
Discourses,  New  Yprk.  1876,  2d  ed.,  1877 ; 
Hansen,  Brformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands^ 
1884 ;  Centennial  of  Vte  Theological  Semsnary 
at  New  Brunswick,  N  J.,  New  York,  1885. 

Secondly,  Reformed  Church  op  the 
United  States,  known  until  1869  as  the 
Qerman  Reformed  Church. 

FirH  Psriod,  Settlements,  1684-1747.     Aa 
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early  as  1684  the  Frankfort  Land  Company 
had  begun  to  send  aetUers  to  PennByWauia. 
In  1705  German  Valley,  and  soon  after  Leba- 
non and  Amwell,  all  in  West  Jersey,  were 
settled  hy  Germans.  The  full  tide  of  German 
immigration,  however,  did  njt  begin  until 
1700.  In  that  year  4000  Palatines,  under  the 
patronage  of  Queen  Anne  of  England,  em- 
barked for  America,  but  1700  died  on  the  pas- 
sage. They  settled  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Hudson  (Schoharie)  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Mohawk.  The  Reformed  Church  of  Switzer- 
land was  also  well  represented  among  these 
and  later  Glerman  settlers.  It  was  on  the 
Hudson  that  the  first  Gterman  minister  becran 
to  officiate,  John  Jacob  Ehle  (Oehl),  who'la- 
bored  in  this  tleld  for  about  seventy  years, 
1710-80.  From  these  Gkrman  immigrants, 
with  some  later  accessions,  about  twenty  Ger- 
man churches  before  the  Revolution  sprung 
up  in  New  York,  which  naturally  fell  into  the 
foil  of  the  Dutch  Church.  But  the  Germans 
generally,  both  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  found  it  difficult  to  obtam 
ministers  from  the  Palatinate.  Observing  the 
care  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  over  the 
Dutch  churches  they  also  sought  help  from 
the  same.  In  1727  Rev.  OSorge  Michael 
Weiss  passed  through  Holland  on  his  way  to 
America  with  600  additional  Palatine  emi- 
grants. He  accompanied  them  at  the  request 
of  the  Palatine  Classis,  that  they  might  not 
be  without  religious  instruction.  That  Classis 
at  the  same  time  requested  the  Synod  of  North 
and  South  Holland  to  extend  to  the  Germans 
in  America  such  help  as  they  could.  Weiss 
and  his  company  settled  near  Philadelphia. 
A  couple  of  years  later  he  revisited  Holland 
in  order  to  secure  help  for  the  Germans  gen- 
erally. Upjn  bis  statements,  in  connection 
with  letters  received  at  the  same  time  from 
the  Palatinate,  the  Synod  of  North  and  South 
Holland  drew  up  an  elaborate  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Germans  in  America,  partly 
to  secure  help  for  them  and  partly  to  indicate 
the  conditions  on  which  they  would  take 
them  under  their  care.  The  conditions  were 
as  follows  :  **  All  ministers,  elders,  deacons, 
and  schoolmasters  shall,  upon  entering  upon 
their  respective  offices,  subscribe  to  the 
Formulas  which  have  been  received  in  the 
Palatinate— namely  :  1.  The  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism ;  3.  The  Palatine  Confession  of  Faith  ; 
8.  The  Synod  of  Dort,  as  approved  by  the 
Palatine  divines  as  well  as  by  those  of  other 
nations ;  4.  The  Post- Acta  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort ;  and  5.  The  Formula  Consensus  ;  to  the 
end  that  there  may  be  harmony  with  our  doc- 
trine, and  that  your  churches  may  the  better 
be  able  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  Neth- 
erlands." Original  mss.  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  Archives.  In  the  same  year  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam  directed  their  ministers 
in  New  York  and  vicinity  (Boel,  Du  Bois, 
Antonides)  to  ordain  in  their  name  John  Philip 
Boehme  to  the  ministry  for  service  among  the 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1781,  while  the 
Synod  of  North  and  South  Holland  was  in 
session  at  Dordrecht,  600  exiled  Palatines 
passed  through  the  place  to  take  ships  at  Rot- 
terdam for  America.  The  Synod  visited  them 
in  a  body,  religioas  exercises  were  observed, 


and  help  was  given  them  for  their  immediate 
necessities,  with  the  promise  that  they  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

Seeand  Bmod,  Organiiatum  1746-08.  In 
1746  the  Classis  sent  over  the  Rev.  Michael 
Schlatter  as  general  superintendent  to  organ- 
ize and  consolidate  the  scattered  churches  be- 
tween the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna, 
and  those  also  south  of  the  Potomac  He  held 
this  office  for  eleven  years.  He  found  forty- 
six  congregations,  but  only  four  or  five  reg- 
ularly orduned  mtnislers,  and  a  Gennaa  pop- 
ulation of  about  80,000,  half  of  whom  were  of 
tlie  Reformed  faith.  He  organized  these  min- 
isters with  twenty-five  elders  into  a  coetus  on 
Sept  29,  1747.  Additional  vigor  was  im- 
parted to  the  German  churches  by  Schlatter's 
visit  to  Europe  in  1751.  His  report  and  ap- 
peal secured  on  the  continent  about  £12,000, 
with  the  addition  of  700  Bibles ;  £20,000  ad- 
ditional were  subscribed  by  €^rge  II.  and  the 
nobility  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  for  political 
reasons,  as  a  fund  for  the  sui>port  of  German 
ministers  and  schools.  Six  ministers  returned 
with  Schlatter  to  America.  The  free  school 
scheme,  however,  did  not  work  well.  The 
Germans  resisted  the  attempt  to  Anglicize 
them  too  rapidlv.  The  help  from  this  fund 
ceased  after  1762,  a  part  of  the  money  having 
gone,  as  it  is  said,  into  the  endowments  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1798  the  Ger- 
man Church  declared  itself  independent. 
About  100  ministers  in  all  had  labored  in  this 
church  up  to  this  time,  most  of  whom  had 
been  under  the  care  of  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam. There  were  at  this  time  about  150 
churches,  but  only  2Si  ministers.  The  old 
ooetus  became  now  a  synod. 

Third  Period,  Active  Work,  1798,  to  the 
Present  Time,  A  constitution  was  adopted 
embracing  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  as  their 
only  standard  of  doctrine,  a  liturgy  and  a 
form  of  church  government.  The  Church 
increased  rapidly  by  Immigration.  0>ngrega- 
tions  were  soon  formed  in  Ohio.  The  num- 
ber of  ministers  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
congregations.  The  standard  of  ministerial 
qualification*  was  also  lowered.  Candidates 
were  obliged  to  study  with  pastors  already 
overtaxed  by  the  care  of  several  churches. 
Not  a  few  Irregularities  in  ordination  and  ad- 
ministration occurred.  The  rationalism  of 
Europe  also  made  its  Influence  felt,  but  about 
1815  a  change  for  the  better  took  place.  The 
organization  of  the  church  was  somewhat  im- 
proved and  greater  doctrinal  drcnmspectlon 
was  required.  The  necessity  of  institutions 
of  leaming  bemn  to  be  keenly  felt.  In  1819, 
by  a  letter  of  Dr.  Livingston,  they  were  in- 
vited to  share  the  benefit  of  the  New  Brtms- 
wlck  Institutions.  The  Synod  was  now 
changed  from  a  convention  to  a  dele«Ued 
body,  classes  having  now,  for  the  first,  oeen 
formed.  But  in  1824  the  Ohio  Synod  sepa- 
rated and  became  Independent.  In  1826  a 
theological  seminary  was  established  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  Mayer  was  chosen 
professor.  This  institution  was  subsequently 
removed  to  York  and  then  to  Mercersberg  and 
finally  to  Lancaster.  In  1851  another  sem- 
inary was  opened  at  Tiffin,  C,  In  connection 
with  Heidelberg  College.     There  is  also  a 
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theological  department  at  Uisinus  Collet, 
CoUegeville,  Pa.,  and  another  at  the  Mission 
House,  at  Franklin.  Wis.  These  theological 
seminaries  have  already  (1890)  sent  out  more 
than  1800  mhiisters.  In  1836  Marshall  Col- 
lege was  founded  at  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Heidel- 
berg C^llese  at  Tiffin,  O.,  1850  ;  Mercersburg 
Ck>lTegeat  Meroersbure,  Pa.,  1865  ;  Palatinate 
Collegiate  Institute  at  Myerstown,  Pa.,'1868  ; 
Juniata  Collegiate  Institute  at  Martinsburg, 
Pa.,  1869  ;  Greensburg  Collegiate  Institute  at 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  1869.  and  Ursinus  College 
at  CoUegeville,  Pa.,  1870.  There  are  also 
similar  institutions  at  Catawba,  N.  C,  Rimers- 
burg,  Pa.,  at  Cleveland,  O.,  at  Dakota,  111.,  at 
Pleasantville,  C,  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  at 
Wichita,  Kan.  In  1825  the  English  language 
began  to  be  used  in  some  localities,  which  led 
to  closer  relations  with  other  bodies,  and  a 
modification  of  some  peculiar  usages.  Peri- 
odicals were  soon  established  both  m  English 
and  German,  and  boards  of  missions  and  edu- 
cation were  organized.  Drs.  Kauch  and 
Nevin  endeavored  to  counteract  the  changes 
which  were  beffinniug,  and  their  efforts  proved 
Hucoessful.  The  struggle  lasted  for  a  gen- 
eration, and  the  school  of  the  so-called  Mer- 
cersburg Philosophy  and  Theologjr  became 
widely  known  and  provoked  no  little  criti- 
cism from  the  evangelical  denominations.  In 
1863  a  General  Synod  was  organized,  embrac- 
ing the  district  synods  of  both  the  East  and 
the  West.  In  the  same  year  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism was  celebrated,  and  the  tercentenary 
edition  of  the  Catechism  in  old  German,  Latin, 
new  German,  and  English  was  published. 
Also  in  the  same  year  the  Tercentenary  Monu- 
ment was  published,  a  volume  embracing 
many  able  essays  on  this  venerable  symbol. 
In  1869  the  word  *'  German*'  was  dropped 
from  the  title  of  the*  church. 

Statistics,  1890. — District  synods,  8  ;  classes, 
56  ;  ministers,  885  ;  congregations,  1554  ; 
members,  200,498  ;  Sunday-schools,  1518  ; 
officers  and  teachers,  8967  ;  scholars,  188,616  ; 
students  for  the  ministry,  285  ;  moneys  for  be- 
nevolent objects,  $161,078  ;  for  congregational 
purposes,  $874,058. 

LITBBATT7RE,  Historical. — The  Mercerslnirg 
Bevisfo,  1849-61,  new  series,  1867-78.  This 
is  the  great  storehouse  of  material  relating  to 
the  German  Church  in  its  history,  liturgy, 
etc.  Indeed  this  Heview  represents  a  large 
part  of  the  literature  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  in  this  country.  Mayer,  History  of  the 
Brformed  Qerman  Church,  Philadelphia,  1851, 
vol.  i.  only  has  been  published,  and  this  relates 
to  the  church  in  Europe  ;  Harbaugh's  Life  of 
Schlatter,  Philadelphia,  1857  ;  also,  F(Uhers  o/ 
the  Reformed  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1857,  2 
vols.;  Gerhart,  German  Reformed  Church, 
1863  ;  Bomberger,  Mstory  and  Criticism  of 
tfie  Ritualistic  Movement  in  Vie  Qerman  Re- 
formed Church,  1866  ;  Appel,  Recollections  of 
College  Life,  Reading,  Pa.,  1886;  Dubbs, 
Historic  ManucU,  Lancaster,  1885 ;  Swander. 
The  Reformed  Church,  Davton.  O.,  1889; 
Theodore  Appel,  Life  of  2fetnn,  FhWadelphiA, 
1890.  E.  T.  CoRWiN. 

Rafoxmed  Bpisoopal  Ohuroh.  See  Epis- 
copal Chubch,  Rbfobmed,  p.  268. 


Relbniiad  PrMbyiwlan  Ohnrch.  See 
Pbbsbttbbian  Chu&ch,  p.  — . 

Refugee  (French,  rrfugif),  a  name  first  ap- 
plied  to  those  Protestants  who  fled  from  Flan- 
ders to  England  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
duke  of  Alva,  1567  and  afterward  ;  then  to  the 
Huguenots,  who  fled  from  France  to  Exigland 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
by  Louis  XTV,  in  1685 ;  finally  to  those  who 
were  driven  away  from  France  by  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Revolution,  and  now  generally  giv- 
en to  any  one  who  for  religious  or  political 
reasons  leaves  his  native  country  and  seeks 
refuge  in  a  foreign  land. 

Regalia,  Jim  regalia,  jus  regale  ("  royal 
right").  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451,  re- 
solved that  the  savings  left  by  a  bishop  or  other 
member  of  the  clergy  deceased,  and  the  reve- 
nues of  an  episcopal  see  or  other  benefice  col- 
lected during  a  vacancy,  should  be  held  in  the 
name  of  the  church  and  to  its  benefit.  But 
when  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  church  received 
fiefs  from  the  state,  it  seemed  quite  natural 
that  such  ecclesiastical  fiefs  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules  as  the  secular,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  revenues  accruing  from  them 
during  vacancies  should  fall  to  the  kin^, 
as  his  royal  right,  jus  regalia.  The  church, 
however,  or  rather  the  Roman  curia  want- 
ed the  money,  and  fought  for  It  in  England, 
Germany,  France,  everywhere.  In  England 
the  contest  was  brought  to  a  close  under 
Henry  H.,  1188-^,  who  was  finally  compelled 
to  give  up  lii^jus  regalia.  The  concordat  of 
Worms,  1122,  gave  the  German  emperor  full 
jus  regalia,  but  no  pope  had  the  will  to  adhere 
to  the  concordat  and  no  emperor  had  the 
power  to  enforce  it.  In  the  18th  century  the 
emperor,  too,  had  to  yield.  In  France,  on  the 
contrary,  the  curia  experienced  one  humilia- 
tion after  the  other  on  this  question.  Boni- 
face VIII.,  1294-1808,  believed  that  he  could 
simply  order  the  French  kinr  *sJt/«  regalia  out 
of  existence,  but  he  found  m  Philip  the  Fair 
and  the  French  Parliament  a  power  of  resist- 
ance he  had  never  dreamed  of,  and  the  popes 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  from  Clement  V., 
1805-14,  to  Gregory  XL,  1870-78,  formally 
recognized  the  right.  There  were,  however, 
some  few  bishoprics  in  Bordeaux,  Provence, 
and  Dauphini,  which  were  exempted  from 
the  royal  rule,  but  in  1682  Louis  AlV.  can- 
celled the  exemptions  simply  because  he  could 
brook  no  such  irregularities  in  his  administra- 
tion, and  all  the  protests  of  Innocent  XI. 
were  unavailing.  (See  Phillips,  Das  Regalien- 
recht  in  Fraiikreieh,  Regensburg,  1878.) 

Regeneration,  the  new  birth,  that  work  of 
the  Spirit  by  which  the  soul  previously  dead 
in  sins  is  created  anew  in  Christ  unto  right- 
eousness. It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  bap- 
tism, which  is  an  external  nte,  from  reforma- 
tion of  the  outward  conduct,  ftom  conversion 
from  one  creed  to  another.  Nor  does  it  con- 
sist in  new  revelations  or  imply  the  gift  of 
new  faculties.  But  it  is  a  mighty  spiritual 
change,  likened  in  Scripture  to  a  new  creation 
(2  Cor.  V.  17)  or  a  resurrection  from  the  dead 
(Eph.  ii.  6),  a  total  transformation  of  the  in- 
ner man  so  that  there  is  a  new  centre  of  his 
personal  life.    Its  author  is  the  Holy  Ghost 
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(John  iii.  5),  and  he  effects  it  ordinarily  by 
the  use  of  the  word  of  truth  as  the  instrument 
(1  Oor.  iv.  15,  James  i.  18,  1  Peter  i.  28).  His 
almighty  energy  imparts  to  the  soul  a  new 
principle  of  spiritual  life  which  makes  old 
things  pass  away  and  all  things  become  new 
(2  Cor.  V.  17).  How  this  is  done,  how  the  di- 
Tine  Spirit  operates  on  the  human  spirit,  no 
one  knows,  but  we  are  sure  of  the  fact  from 
Scripture,  observation,  and  experience,  and 
also  of  its  perfect  consistency  with  the  free- 
dom of  man  as  a  moral  agent.  This  great 
change  on  its  divine  side  is  called  regenera- 
tion, and  on  its  human  side  conversion,  or  the 
turning  from  sin  to  holiness.  It  is  an  instan- 
taneous  act,  for  there  can  be  no  medium  be- 
tween life  and  death,  and  herein  it  differs 
from  sanctification,  which  is  progressive.  Its 
evidences  are  an  increasing  sense  of  the  evil 
of  sin,  deepening  humility,  absolute  reliance 
on  Christ  for  acceptance  with  God.  endeavors 
after  new  obedience,  joy  in  God,  and  zeal  for 
his  glory. 

The  term  "  regeneration"  as  used  in  Mat- 
thew (xix.  28)  refers  to  the  restoration  of  all 
things  at  Christ's  second  advent,  when  there 
shall  be  "  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,'*  a 
complete  outward  physical  renovation  of  the 
world,  corresponding  to  that  which  takes 
place  on  the  persons  of  believers. 

T.  W.  C. 

Regensborg.    See  Ratisbon. 

Regino,  a  monk  in  th6  monastery  of  Prtim, 
Bhenish  Prussia  ;  b.  at  Altrip  on  the  Rhine, 
near  Spires ;  d.  at  Treves,  916 ;  wrote  a 
Chroniean,  found  in  Man,  Germ,,  i.,  the  first 
attempt  in  Germany  to  write  a  world's  chron- 
icle, but  not  very  reliable  even  in  those  parts 
which  may  have  been  based  on  personal  ob- 
servation ;  also  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
laws,  De  tynodal  cauns,  edited  by  Wasser- 
achleben,  Leipzig,  1840. 

Regius,  Urbanns.    See  Rhboiub. 

Regula  Fidel  (rule  of  faith),  a  term  used 
bv  the  early  Fathers  to  aesignate  the  sum  of 
CThristian  doctrine  as  based  upon  the  baptismal 
formula.  But  it  has  come  in  modem  times  to 
denote  the  criterion  of  doctrine.  Three  views 
prevail :  1.  The  Protestant.  All  the  histori- 
cal  churches,  whether  Lutheran  or  Reformed, 
agree  in  holding  the  sole  sufficiency  of  holy 
Scripture  for  faith  and  salvation.  2.  The 
Romanist.  This  accepts  the  written  word, 
but  adds  to  it  unwritten  traditions,  which 
•'  whether  received  from  Christ  himself  or  dic- 
tated bj  the  Holy  Spirit  are  preserved  in  the 
Catholic  Church  by  continual  succession" 
(Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  iv..  On  ifte  Canon). 
3.  The  New  Anglicau.  This  was  announced 
in  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  70,  in  this  way. 
"  Catholic  tradition  teaches  revealed  truth. 
Scripture  proves  it :  Scripture  is  the  docu- 
ment of  faith,  tradition  the  witness  of  it : 
Scripture  and  tradition,  taken  together,  are 
the  joint  rule  of  faith. "  It  is  hard  to  see  any 
difference  between  this  view  and  that  of  Rome. 

The  question  is  a  vital  one.  It  involves  a 
choice  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  wis- 
dom of  men,  between  the  uncliangiug  rock  of 
divine  inspiration  and  the  shiftioi;  sands  of 
human  ofunion.  T.  W.  C. 


Regular  and  Secular  are  two  ecclesiastical 
terms  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  of 
which  the  former  applies  to  that  part  of  the 
clerical  body  whose  members  have  taken  the 
vows  of  some  monastic  order  or  congrega- 
tion, and  are  obliged  to  live  in  it  and  accord- 
ing to  its  rules,  while  the  other  part,  which 
lives  in  the  world,  is  called  secular.  A  priest 
may  be  either  regular  or  secular,  according 
to  whether  he  Is  a  monk  and  lives  in  a  convent, 
or  has  a  parish  to  t^e  care  of. 

Re-ho-bc*am  (enlarger  of  the  people),  a  son 
of  Solomon,  who  at  his  father's  death  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  and  reigned 
seventeen  years.  The  taxes  which  Solomon 
had  laid  to  sustain  his  splendid  court  being 
oppressive,  the  people  asked  for  relief,  but 
were  met  with  an  insulting  reply  from  the 
foolish  monarch  (1  Kings  zii.),  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  the  permanent  revolt  of 
ten  tribes.  Afterward  an  invasion  of  Shishak, 
kin?  of  Egvpt,  commemorated  on  the  walls 
of  the  temple  of  Karnak,  despoiled  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  of  its  treasures.         T.  W.  C. 

Reld,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Aberdeen,  1764),  b. 
at  Strachan,  Kincardineshire,  Scotland.  April 
26, 1710  ;  d.  at  Glasgow,  Oct.  7, 1796  ;  stut&ed 
theology  at  Aberdeen  ;  was  ordained  pastor 
of  New  Machar,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1787,  and 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Aberdeen 
in  1752  and  at  Glasj^w  in  1768.  His  first 
philosophical  publication  was  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  cur  Ideas  of  Bean  ty  and  Virtue, 
London,  1748,  directed  against  Hutcheson's 
application  of  mat  hematics  to  morals.  But  his 
principal  works  are  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind  on  the  Prineiplee  of  Common  Sense,  1764  ; 
Eeeaye  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  1785.  and  Es- 
says on  the  Actiffe  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind, 
1788,  which  may  be  characterized  as  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  more  es- 
pecially to  its  anti-theological  consequences. 
As  a  system  the  philosophy  of  Reid  is  weak  ; 
his  ideas  are  vague  and  unstable.  But  as  crit  • 
icism  his  analyses  are  often  very  acute,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  series  of  researches  and  specu- 
mtions  which,  under  the  name  of  Scotch  phi- 
losophv,  has  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
not  only  in  their  home,  but  also  in  France  and 
America.  Reid 's  works  were  edited  by  Ham- 
ilton, London,  1847,  1  vol. 

Reimarus,  Herouum  Samuel,  b.  in  Ham- 
burg, Dec.  22. 1694  ;  d.  there,  March  1,  1768  ; 
was  appointed  director  of  the  gymnasium  in 
Weimar.  1728,  and  in  Hamburg,  1729.  He 
was  a  strongly  pronounced  rationalist,  but  is 
now  mentioned  only  as  the  author  of  the 

Wo{fenbUttel  Fragments  (q,\,),Bng.  unfinished 

trans.,  London,  1879. 

Reimensnyder,  Junioa   Benjamin,   D.D. 

(Newberry  College,  South  Carolina,  1880), 
Lutheran  (Genend  Synod) ;  b.  at  Staunton, 
Va.,  Feb.  24, 1842  ;  graduted  at  Pennsvlvania 
College,  Gettysburg,  Pa..  1861,  and  "Gettys- 
burg Theological  Seminary.  1865  ;  held  vari- 
ous pastoral  charges,  that  of  St.  James,  New 
York,  since  1881,  and  has  published  Heaven- 
ward, Philadelphia,  1874. 4th  ed.,  1877  ;  Doom 
Eternal,  1880  ;  Lutheran  Literature,  DistinC' 
tive  Traits  and  Excellencies,  New  York,  1888  ; 
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£tt<A«r,  Biographical  SJosteh,  1888 ;  ^Sm;  itey« 
<l/  Creation,  Philadelphia,  1886. 

ReUnd(rfl-lant),  Badrlan,b.  atRjp,  North 
Holland,  July  17,  1670 ;  d.  at  Utrecht,  Feb. 
6,  1718,  where  he  had  been  since  1699  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  and  biblical  an- 
tiquities. He  wrote  several  learned  works, 
among  which  the  principal  one  is,  Palagtina 
ex  monumentis  veterUms  iUuatrata,  Utrecht, 
1714,  which  is  still  the  best  book  on  ancient 
Palestine. 

Relies  (Latin,  rdiouia,  "  remains")  meant 
originally  the  actual  remains  of  a  saint  or 
martyr,  but  was  afterward  used  in  a  wider 
sense,  signifying  every  thing  which  had  be- 
longed to  him.  It  was  auite  natural  that  rel- 
ics should  be  reverencea  by  the  church,  but 
as  the  worship  of  saints  and  martyrs  grew  up, 
this  reverence  became  adoration,  and  gave  rise 
to  much  superstition.  In  the  9th  century  it 
was  decided  that  no  church  building  should 
be  consecrated  unless  it  contained  relics,  and 
miraculous  powers  were  often  ascribed  to 
them.  The  consequence  was  that  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom was  filled  with  spurious  relics. 

Relief  Ohurch.  See  Presbttbbian 
Churches,  p.  746. 

Religion  is  derived  by  Cicero  from  reiegere, 
*'  to  reconsider,*'  and  by  Lactantius  from  rel- 
if  are,  "  to  bind  back,"  but  on  either  deriva- 
tion the  word  means  the  conscious  relation 
between  man  and  Gkxl  and  the  expression  of 
that  relation  in  human  conduct.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  among  investigators  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  religious  sentiment.  Some  place 
it  in  fear  arising  mm  the  overwhelming  power 
which  man  sees  around  him,  and  which  he 
naturally  dreads.  Others  resolve  it  into  the 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture  God  revealed  himself  to 
the  first  pair  in  Eden,  and  some  remains  of 
that  primitive  disclosure  must  have  accompa- 
nied their  descendants  in  all  their  wanderings. 
Besides,  the  constitution  of  nature  is  such  as 
to  lead  men  to  the  acknowledgment  of  God 
(Rom.  i.  dO),  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  deal- 
ings of  Providence  (Acts  xiv.  17).  This  nat- 
ural religion  is  the  basis  of  that  which  is  re- 
vealed, for  we  could  not  accept  a  revelation 
unless  we  were  convinced  of  tne  existence  of 
Him  from  whom  it  professes  to  come,  and  be- 
lieved that  he  was  a  being  of  goodness  and 
justice  and  power.  The  need  of  a  revelation 
IS  manifest ;  for  the  light  of  nature  falls 
short  in  many  respects.  It  does  not  tell  how 
we  are  to  worship  the  Being  it  makes  known. 
It  gives  no  information  respecting  the  dark 
mystery  of  sin,  either  how  it  originated  or, 
what  is  far  more  important,  how  it  is  to  be  re- 
moved. It  affords  no  intelligence  as  to  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  a  future  state  in  which  destiny 
is  made  to  conform  to  character.  It  satisfies 
none  of  the  questionings  that  come  incessantly 
from  the  reason,  the  heart,  and  the  conscience 
of  man.  Its  tendency  at  best  is  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  lonfiug. 

This  spirit  finds  its  full  satisfaction  in  the 
religion  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  and 


the  New,  a  supernatural  revelation  made  in  a 
course  of  historic  events,  which  can  be  traced 
from  age  to  age  through  the  long  tract  of 
time.  Its  adherents  now  number  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  earth's  population,  yet  there  is 
no  other  xeUgion  which  can  compare  with  it 
in  origin  or  (maracter  or  effects  ;  and  it  ex- 
pects one  day  to  conquer  and  absorb  all  other 
faiths.  Nor  is  this  unreasonable,  even  if  we 
leave  out  of  view  the  supernatural  assistance 
on  which  it  relies.  The  humane  and  practical 
character  of  Christianity ;  its  singular  inde- 
pendence of  race,  place,  and  time  ;  its  power 
to  assimilate  social  and  political  experiences ; 
its  hold  on  the  past  and  its  grasp  on  the 
future  ;  the  beauty  and  elocjuence  and  histor- 
ical value  of  its  records ;  its  survival  of  the 
strifes  it  has  engendered,  and  its  exceptional 
power  to  profit  even  by  its  losses ;  the  key  it 
offers  to  the  significance  of  other  religions  ; 
its  identification  with  a  civilization  that  ia 
steadily  advancing  over  the  whole  world — 
these  things  show  that  this  religion  alone  has 
a  fair  chance  of  becoming  the  religion  of  uni- 
versal humanity.  If  to  these  are  added  the 
voice  of  prophecy  and  promise  and  the  dem- 
onstration of  a  divine  spirit,  a  Christianized 
world  is  no  longer  a  dream  or  a  vision,  but  a 
calm  and  assured  result  in  the  eye  of  reason  aa 
well  as  of  faith. 

PopalatioD  of  the  globe 1 ,860,900,000 

OreekChurch 60,688,700 

Six  other  Oriental  charchee 6,500,000 

Ronum  Oatholict 106,000,000 

Proteetanta 07,189,000 

MohammedanB 160,000,000 

Baddhifits 840,000,000 

Other  Asiatic  reUgioniats 960,000,000 

Pagana 900,000,000 

JewB 6,000,000 

T.  W.  C. 

Religion,  Philosophy  o£^  as  a  special  phil* 
osophical  discipline,  was  established  by 
Hegel.  All  the  greatest  thinkers  among  th» 
earlier  philosophers  had,  indeed,  made  the  re* 
lation  between  religion  and  philosophy  the 
subject  of  more  or  less  penetrating  researches, 
but  it  was  Hegel  who  first  made  ths  philoso- 
phy of  religion  an  integral  part  of  the  philo- 
sophical system.  His  principle  was  purely 
psychological.  Ho  recognized  reli^^on  as  one 
of  the  forms  of  the  absolute,  but  only  as  the 
lowest.  He  placed  it  below  the  sphere  of 
poesy,  just  as  he  placed  poesy  below  the 
sphere  of  philosophy  ;  only  in  philosophy  the 
human  spirit  meets,  acQording  to  liim,  face  to 
face  with  the  divine  spirit.  Where  he  first 
brings  in  religion  among  the  spiritual  phe- 
nomena, in  Phdnomenologie  dee  Geistee,  his 
conception  as  well  as  its  unfolding  is  of  ex- 
ceeding grandeur.  But  when  later  on,  in  his 
Eeligionephiloeophie,  he  came  to  apply  the 
principle  to  the  actual  facts,  to  the  historical 
religions,  he  seems  to  have  satisfied  nobody. 
His  principle  was,  nevertheless,  widely  adopt- 
ed, and  the  various  demonstrations  of  it  range 
from  L.  Feuerbech's  We^endes  Chrietenthume, 
which  defines  religion  as  a  blendine  of  the 
delusions  of  fear  with  the  illusions  of  nope,  to 
Immanud  Hermann  Fichte*s  SpeetUative 
Theologie,  which  centres  the  philosophical  sys- 
teln  in  a  religious  intuition. 

In  a  quite   different   way,    though   not 
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altogether  without  influence  from  Hegel,  the 
subject  was  taken  up  by  Auffuste  Comte.  His 
principle  is  purely  historic^.  Personidly  he 
recognized  religion  as  a  psychological  phe* 
uDmenon,  as  a  spiritual  power,  but  only  in  a 
deplorable  form,  only  as  a  mental  dfa&ue. 
Nor  was  his  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  so  very  successf  uL  He  demon* 
strated  religion  as  a  stage  of  civilization,  but 
as  the  lowest  one,  that  in  which  man  explains 
eTervthing  outside  of  him  by  supposing  be- 
hind it  the  same  motive  power  as  he  feeis  with- 
in himself  ^that  is,  hy  creating  a  god  in  his 
own  image.  The  religious  stage  of  d  Wlization 
is  followed  by  the  philosophical,  in  which 
man  substitutes  the  idea  for  the  god,  in  the 
explanation  of  the  world,  and  the  philosoph- 
ical again  by  the  positive,  in  which  the  phe- 
nomenon  is  accepted  and  explained  simply  as 
phenomenon,  and  no  question  raised  with  re- 
spect to  its  '*  behind. "  This  brilliant  scheme 
for  a  history  of  civilization  exercised  a  great 
fascination  over  many  minds,  and  has  proved 
a  powerful  tool  in  working  out  truth.  But  it 
soon  became  eddent  that  Comte's  conception 
of  religion  is  merely  an  abstraction,  made 
from  very  slender  ana  not  altogether  faultless 
materials,  and  his  pliilosophy  of  religion  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  found  any  followers. 

It  had,  nevertheless,  a  great  influence,  and 
l>ecame  of  paramount  importance  by  starting 
a  comprehensive,  exhaustive  study  of  all  re- 
ligions existing  or  having  existed,  the  result 
of  which— not  so  very  far  off — will  be  a  com- 

Elete  history  of  religion,  which  again,  it  may 
e  hoped,  will  result  in  a  true  philosophy  of 
religion.  (See  J.  Caird,  Introduction  to  the 
Phuowphy  of  Religion,  Glasgow,  1880,  n.e., 
Loudon,  1889 ;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Phiioeophy  of 
Religion,  on  the  Basis  of  its  History,  Eng.  trans., 
London,  1886-88.  4  vols. ;  Stirling,  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  Edinburgh,  1890 ;  Martineau, 
The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Rdigion,  London, 
1891.)    See  arts,  on  Comtb,  Fichte,  Heoel. 

C.  P. 

RnHgious  Dramas.    See  MTBTBRisa. 

lUligious  lAh&ttj.    See  Toleration. 

Relly,  James,  b.  at  Jefferson,  North  Wales. 
England,  in  1729  ;  d.  in  London  about  1780. 
He  was  originally  a  Unitarian  preacher,  but 
became  the  founder  of  the  Universalist  So- 
ciety in  London,  which  after  his  death  was 
ministered  to  by  laymen  until  its  dissolution 
in  1880.  That  conversion  must  have  taken 
place  about  1750,  but  otherwise  very  little  is 
known  of  his  personal  life  ;  even  Murray,  his 
first  convert  and  the  founder  of  Uni  versalism  in 
America,  gives  no  particulars.  He  was.  how- 
ever, a  voluminous  writer.  His  principal 
work  is  Union  ;  or,  a  Treatise  of  the  Consan- 
guinity and  Affinity  between  vhrist  and  His 
Church,  London,  1759,  rep.  in  Philadelphia, 
1848,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  ideas  of  the 
mystical  relation  between  Christ  and  the 
human  race.  Among  his  other  works  are 
The  Saddueee  Detected  and  Rtfuted,  1764.  in 
which  he  teaches  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  words  ;  Salta- 
tion Completed,  1779,  etc. 

Rcmifias,  St,  bishop  of  Rheims ;   b.  at 


Cemy,  near  Laon,  86  m.  n.e.  of  Paris,  about 
485 ;  d.  at  Rheims,  Jan.  18, 588,  where  he  had 
been  bishop  since  457.  He  was  successful  In 
converting  the  Franks,  and  baptized  Clovis, 
Dec.  24, 496.  One  of  his  successors,  Hlncmar, 
845-82,  has  adorned  his  life  with  a  number  of 
fictions  of  a  rather  transparent  description — 
the  angels  bringing  down  from  heaven  the 
ampulla  with  the  chrism  for  the  consecration 
of  Clovis  ;  the  bull  of  Hormisdas  recognizing 
him  as  the  primate  of  Gaul,  etc.  Four  letters 
and  a  few  verses  ascribed  to  him  have  come 
down  and  are  reprinted  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat. 
LXV.  (See  his  life  by  A.  Aubert,  Paris, 
1849.) 

Remonstrants  is  the  name  given  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Arminius(q.v.,  p.  46).  because  they» 
in  1610,  presented  to  the  States  of  Holland  a 
'*  remonstrance"  against  the  sentence  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  condemning  them  as  heretics. 

Rem'-phan  orRe'-phan  (R.  Y.).  Found 
only  in  Acts  vii.  48,  which  is  a  quotation 
from  Amos  v.  26  in  almost  the  exact  words 
of  the  Septuagint,  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
being  Chiun.  They  are  doubtless  inter- 
changeable names  for  a  god  secretly  worship- 
ped by  Israel  in  the  wilderness.    T.  W.  C. 

Renaissance  (English,  Renascence),  a  term 
applied  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  15th 
century.  The  decline  of  literary  power  in 
Greece  and  Rome  was  manifest  long  before 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  476.  But 
the  general  confusion,  the  supremacy  of  un- 
educated barbarian  princes  in  the  lands  where 
learning  had  once  flourished,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  centres  of  civilization  in  distant 
portions  of  Europe,  had  produced  a  long 
period  when  the  means  of  education  were 
scanty,  and  the  literary  productions  of  the 
best  minds  characterized  by  sameness  and  by 
great  limitations.  But  with  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century  a  new  era  began.  Petrarch 
opened  the  eyes  of  Italians  to  the  treasures  of 
the  ancient  tongue  of  Italy,  which  they  had 
so  long  forgotten.  Manuscripts  were  brought 
out  from  their  long  concealment,  and  poeta 
and  orators  of  the  ancient  time  diligently 
studied.  Attention  was  also  turned  to  the 
Greek  classics,  and  with  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  as  the  Turk  began  to  threaten 
the  existence  of  the  empire,  Greek  scholars 
came  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  to  the 
West,  bringing  the  writings  of  antiquity  with 
them.  And  when  Constantinople  fell  (1453), 
still  greater  numbers  came.  And  now  arose 
a  great  passion  for  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture. The  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing 
(about  1450),  which  sprung  full-fledged  into> 
existence,  enabled  great  numbers  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  stimulating  products  of  the  past 
at  p rices  marvellously  low.  The  collection  of 
manuscripts  and  their  printing  became  the 
favorite  pursuit  of  the  wealthy  and  the  great. 

All  this  was  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  merely  literary  aspect ;  but  in  tne  material 
of  learning  the  revolution  wrought  was  of 
greater  promise  to  the  essential  progress  of 
the  race.  In  medicine  and  the  natural  sci- 
ences, the  methods  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
which  were  those  of  discovery,  observation* 
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and  classification,  were  reintroduced  into  the 
world.  In  philosophy  Aristotle,  the  favorite 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  could  be  fully  studied  and 
in  his  own  words.  Plato  also  became  known. 
Theology  could  not  fail  to  join  in  the  uni- 
versal gain,  and  so,  as  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  Greek  language,  it  was  natural  that  the 
New  Testament  should  be  published  and 
made  accessible  to  all,  and  then  that  attention 
should  be  drawn  also  to  the  ancient  Hebrew 
language  and  Scriptures.  The  old  universities 
gave  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  new 
leamins,  and  new  ones,  like  Wittenberg,  were 
expressly  designed  for  its  pursuit.  It  was 
but  the  natural  result  when  Erfurt,  the  great 
humanistic  university  of  Gkrmanv,  produced 
Luther,  that  when  he  was  called  to  labor  ia 
Wittenberg  he  found  his  chief  support  in 
the  person  of  Melanchthon,  who  was  himself 
a  product  of  humanistic  education. 

In  Italy  the  Renaissauce  took  largely  a 
sceptical  turn,  and  furnished  an  example  of 
perverted  ethics  in  Machiavelli*s  T/ie  Prince, 
which  defended  anv  means  necessary  to  at- 
tain a  good  end.  !but  in  Germany  the  spirit 
of  the  new  learning  was  from  the  beginning 
religious.  Reuchlm  (1455-1522)  was  the  rec- 
ognized leader,  and  his  chief  work  was  to 
introduce  Hebrew  learning  by  means  of  his 
Hebrew  grammar.  That  so  much  attention 
was  paid  to  the  follies  of  the  monks  {Eputola 
(Xueurarum  Virorum,  q.v.;was  an  incident, 
not  the  main  line  of  the  development.  In 
England  the  same  religious  spirit  was  found. 
Erasmus  had  been  there,  and  when  he  turned 
to  theology  and  published  the  Fathers  and  the 
New  Testament,  these  had  attentive  readers 
in  the  English  universities.  Henry  VIII.  did 
not  fafor  the  movement,  and  yet  it  was  in  his 
reign  that  two  books  embodying  the  spirit  of 
the  new  learning  were  written  in  England, 
Erasmus'  Praiis  of  Folly  and  More's  Ltopia. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  new  learning 
took  root,  and  by  developing  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  gradually  made  England,  though 
under  the  ambiguous  system  of  Elizabeth,  not 
only  a  Protestant,  but  a  Puritan  country. 

The  work  of  the  new  learning  after  the  first 
period  of  the  Reformation  had  come  to  an  end 
was  very  great.  The  foundation  of  new  uni- 
versities and  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences 
went  hand  in  hand  (Kepler).  The  spirit  of 
modem  times  and  the  method,  suggested  by 
the  two  Bacons,  of  inductive  inquiiy,  have  in 
the  process  of  time  given  us  all  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  modem  civilization.  The  Renais- 
sance was  the  f  mitf  ul  beginning  of  the  mod- 
em age. 

The  latest  and  in  many  respects  the  best 
books  on  Uie  period  are  Symonos,  BenaiMance 
in  Italy,  London,  1875-^,  7  vols.;  Gkiger, 
Benaissanee  und  Humantsmut  in  Italien  nnd 
Beutschland,  Berlin,  1882 ;  Burckhardt,  220- 
naism?ice  in  Italy ,  new  Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1890.  F.  H.  F. 

R^nan  (reh-non),  Joseph  Bmest,  b.  at 
Tr6guier,  Bi«tagne,  France,  Feb.  27,  1823 ; 
educated  at  the  St.  Sulpice  (Jesuit)  Seminary, 
Paris  ;  studied  Orientalia  ;  visited  Syria  and 
Palestine,  on  a  government  expedition,  1800  ; 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 


College  of  France,  Paris,  1862,  but  dismissed 
imnuraiately  after  the  publication  of  his  noto- 
rious Life  ofJe»us,  1868,  and  was  not  permitted 
to  resume  his  chair  till  1870.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  1878.  His 
principal  works  on  biblical  and  religious  sub- 
jects are,  Metoiree  phieraU  et  systemee  eom- 
par^  dee  languee  Semttiques^  Paris,  1855,  2d 
ed.,  1858,  2  vols.;  translations  of  Job  (1859, 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1889),  Song  of  Songs 
(1860,  Eng.  trans.,  1864).  Ecdesiastes  (1882) ; 
Studiee  of  Beligione  Hiet&ry  and  Critieiem, 
Eng.  trans..  New  York,  1864  ;  The  Influence 
of  Rome  on  Chrietianity,  London,  1880  ;  and 
especially  Hutoire  dee  originee  du  Chrietian' 
ieme,  1868-81,  7  vols.  (Eng.  trans.,  Lifeef 
Jeeue,  1867 ;  The  ApoetUe,  1869  ;  St.  Pdul, 
1887 ;  Uhe  Anti-Christ,  1889 ;  The  GoepOi, 
1888;  Hadrian,  1888;  Marcus  Aurelius, 
1888) :  and  Histoire  du  peutple  d*  Israel,  1887 
sqq.(£ng.  trans. ,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel 
tiU  the  Tiine  of  David,  1888  ;  History  of  ths 
People  of  Israel  to  the  Capture  of  Samaria, 
1889);  Studies  in  Religious  History,  1887; 
Tfie  Future  (f  Science,  1891.  (See  his  BeeoUec- 
lions  of  my  Youth,  Eng.  trans.,  1888.) 

Renata,  duchess  of  Ferrara  ;  b.  at  Blois, 
Oct.  25,1511  ;  d.  at  Montargis.  June  12, 1575  ; 
was  a  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and 
married  in  1528  to  Hercules  of  Este.  From 
her  early  youth  she  felt  drawn  toward  Prot- 
estantism, and  she  made  her  court  at  Ferrara 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Italian  and  French  re- 
formers. Calvin  visited  her  and  became  one 
of  her  most  intimate  friends  and  correspond- 
ents. But  in  1542  the  ^pish  reaction  began  ; 
in  1550  the  Inquisition  was  installed  at 
Ferrara,  and  in  1554  Renata  was  imprisoned 
and  forced  to  recant.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  1559,  she  returned  to  France  and 
openly  embraced  the  Reformation.  Her  life 
has  been  written  by  E.  Masi,  Bologna,  1876, 
and  Sophia  W.  Weitzel,  New  York,  1888. 

Renaudot(reh-nO-d<V),  Soa^be,  b.  in  Paris, 
July  20.  1646  ;  d.  there,  Sept.  1,  1720 ;  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits,  but  entered  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory,  and  published 
several  works  on  the  historv  of  the  Eastern 
Church  and  its  relation  to  the  Western,  His- 
toria  patriareharum  Alexandrinorum,  Paris, 
1718  ;  CoUectio  liturgiarum  OrienteUium,  1716, 
etc. 

Repentance,  a  change  of  mind  accompanied 
with  regret  and  sorrow  for  something  done, 
and  an  earnest  wish  that  it  were  undone  (2 
Cor.  vii.  8,  R.  V.).  Such  was  the  repentance 
of  Judas  (Matt,  xxvii.  8),  which,  however, 
had  no  si)iritual  character,  and  in  view  of  its 
end  was  simply  natural,  but  intense  remorse. 
It  was  the  sorrow  that  worketh  death. 

The  term  ia  used  in  reference  to  God  ^Gen. 
vi.  6,  Jonah  iii.  9, 10),  but,  of  course,  only  by 
way  of  accommodation.  God  cannot  repent 
or  wish  any  of  his  actions  undone,  and  the 
words  simpljr  mean  that  in  his  dealing  such  a 
change  took  place  as  among  men  would  be 
ascribed  to  a  change  of  mind. 

True  evangelical  penitence  or  the  **  repent- 
ance unto  salvation,  a  repentance  that  bring- 
eth  no  regret"  (2  Cor.  vii.  10,  R.  V.).  is  a  heart- 
felt sorrow  for  sin  and  a  turning  away  from 
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it  with  abhorrence,  accompanied  with  an  ear- 
nest endeavor  to  live  in  holy  obedience  to  all 
the  commands  of  him  who  promises  mercy  to 
the  penitent.  It  always  implies  or  contains  a 
greater  or  less  conviction  of  the  divine  com- 
passion, and  hence  is  specifically  different 
from  the  harsh,  cruel,  crushing  spirit  of  re- 
morse. "  The  tears  of  repentance  are  not 
bitter ;  they  do  not  bum  where  they  fall ; 
they  are  sweetened  by  meekness,  humility, 
and  love.**  Law  awakens  the  sense  of  ain, 
but  it  is  the  discovery  of  the  forgiving  love  of 
Ck)d,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
that  melts  the  heart. 

The  call  to  this  exercise  is  not  an  arbitrary 
command  of  God,  but  one  that  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  essential.  The  wav  of  holiness  is 
the  only  way  of  peace  and  safety,  and  it  can- 
not be  well  with  one  who  has  strayed  away 
until  he  returns  to  it.  The  first  duty  of  him 
who  is  in  the  wrong  road  is  to  turn.  Itence  the 
call  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  was  taken  up 
in  the  same  words  by  our  Lord  when  he  be- 
gan his  ministry,  was  (Matt.  iii.  1,  iv.  17), 
**  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand.''  And  so  Paul  to  the  polished  Athe- 
nians declared  that  God  ''  now  commandeth 
men  that  they  should  all  everywhere  repent." 
It  is  a  universal  and  imperative  duty,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  "  Repentance 
toward  Qod  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  (Acts  zx.  21)  lie  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  spiritual  life.  T.  W.  C. 

R«ph'.aim,  sometimes  transferred  from  the 
Hebrew  (2  Sam.  v.  18,  xxiii.  13),  at  others 
translated  "giants"  (Deut.  iii.  11),  denotes 
either  a  tribe  of  uncommon  stature  who  lived 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Qen,  xiv.  5),  or  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10,  R.  V.  mar- 
gin). The  valley  of  Rephaim  was  near  and 
to  the  southwest  of  Jerusalem.  There  David 
defeated  the  Philistines  twice  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
25.  1  Chron.  xiv.  d-16).  T.  W.  C. 

Reph'-i-dim  (resting^^laees),  the  last  station 
of  Israel  before  reachms^  Sinai,  where  the 
people  murmured,  and  Moses  brought  water 
by  smiting  the  rock.  (Ex.  xvii.,  1,  8-16.) 
It  is  now  generally  identified  with  the  Wady 
Feiran,  a  broad  and  cultivated  valley. 

T.  W.  C. 

&«pcobfttion  is  a  technical  theological  term 
occurring  in  the  controversies  concerning 
predestination  as  the  antithasia  to  election. 

Requiem  is  a  mass  for  the  dead,  and  thus 
called  from  the  first  words  of  the  text,  Requiem 
atemam  dona  iis,  Domine,  "  Give  them,  O 
Lord,  eternal  rest."  The  most  excellent 
musical  compositions  of  the  kind  are  those  by 
Mozart  and  Cherubini. 


(French,  arrieredot,  '*  back  wall") 
is  the  screen  behind  the  altar,  forming,  in 
cathedrals  and  other  large  churches,  the  par- 
tition between  the  sacrarium  and  the  apse. 
In  odnor  (lurches,  where  there  is  no  space 
behind  the  altar.  Teredos  are  erected  only  for 
the  sake  of  ornament. 

Reservation,  Mental,  a  trick  by  which,  as 
the  Jesuit  Sanchez  taught,  a  man  could  lie  by 
adding  a  secret  qualification  to  his  utterance. 


Thus  the  witness  of  a  crime  might  say,  "  I 
know  nothing  of  it, "  by  adding  mentally,  "  as 
a  public  fact.^'  This  horrible  evasion  of  truth 
was  developed  by  Escobar  and  other  Jesuit 
authorities,  and  even  by  some,  as  Antoninus 
Diana  (d.  1668),  who  were  not  Jesuits. 

T.  W.  C. 

Reservations,  PapaL  At  an  early  period 
and  in  a  ^uite  natural  way  the  pope  began  to 
exercise  influence  on  the  appointment  to  the 
episcopal  sees  and  other  large  ecclesiastical 
benefices.  But  the  lust  of  power  and,  still 
worse,  the  lust  of  gain  gradually  transformed 
this  natural  and  probably  beneficial  influence 
into  an  arbitrary  and  mean  interference,  and 
manifold  were  the  tricks  which  the  popes  in- 
vented in  order  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
appointment  to  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  benefices.  Thus  in  1265  Clement  lY. 
claimed  the  right  of  appointment  when  the 
incumbent  died  in  Rome,  apitd  sedem  Apostol^ 
icum,  and  in  1286  Hononus  IV.,  when  the 
incumbent  resigned  to  the  pope  ;  after  which 
malicious  people  observed  a  steadily  growing 
tendency  among  the  prelates  to  die  on  visits  to 
Rome  or  to  resign  to  the  pope.  The  councils 
tried  in  vain  to  brins  some  order  into  these 
scandalous  matters,  but  the  concordats  suc- 
ceeded. Idathias  Hausmann,  Oewhichte  der 
j^pstlicJien  Beiervat^dlle,  Regensburg,  ^ew 
York  and  Cincinnati,  1868. 

Reserved  Oases  is  a  technical  term  belong- 
ing to  Roman  Catholic  casuistry,  and  denot- 
ing certain  sins — heresy,  simony,  sacrilege, 
etc. — for  which  a  priest  cannot  give  absolu- 
tion, but  which  must  be  referred  to  some 
higher  ecclesiastic. 

Residence,  or  the  duty  to  personally  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  benefice  enjoyed,  seems 
to  have  relaxed  very  early  in  the  Christian 
Church.  As  early  as  the  (council  of  Niceea. 
825,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enjoin  it,  and 
at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  841,  to  repeat  the 
injunction.  On  account  of  plurality  and  other 
causes  non-residence  became  one  of  the  most 
glaring  scandals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  Council  of  Trent  could  do  nothing  in  the 
matter  ;  it  became  only  worse  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution 
which  finally  brought  the  remedy.  It  is  often 
said  that  absence  immediately  disappeared  in 
the  Protestant  churches,  but  that  is  a  mis- 
take. In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
more  than  one  half  of  the  rectors  of  the 
Church  of  England  had  never  seen  their  par- 
ishes nor  their  parishes  them,  and  the  case  was 
not  better  in  Sweden.  Here,  too,  the  Revolu- 
tion had  some  work  to  do. 

Resignation,  the  submission  of  the  soul  to 
the  will  of  Qod.  It  is  entirely  different  from 
Stoic  and  Mohammedan  fatalism,  in  that  so 
far  from  being  a  compulsory  yielding  to  the 
inevitable,  it  is  a  voluntary  acquiescence  in  the 
dealings  of  the  Most  High  as  of  One  who  is 
infinitely  wise  and  good.  It  is  therefore  a 
mixture  of  obedience,  humility,  and  trust. 
The  Christian  glorifies  God  by  his  unshaken 
assurance  that  he  numbers  the  very  hairs  of 
our  head  and  will  make  all  things  work  to- 
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gether  for  good  to  them  that  love  him.  True 
resignation  is  a  peculiarly  Christian  grace, 
and  the  highest  manifestation  of  it  was  made 
in  Gethsemane  hy  our  Lord  when  he  said, 
*'  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done." 

T.  W.  C. 

Restoration.    The  term  is  derived  from  the 

Jassage  in  Acts  (iii.  21)  in  which  it  is  said  of 
esus,  "  whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until 
the  times  of  restoration  of  all  things"  (R.  V.), 
and  which  is  supposed  to  teach  that  all  sinful 
and  condemned  creatures  will  one  day  return 
to  the  favor  of  Qod  and  the  enjo3rment  of 
heavenly  felicity.  But  all  that  the  words 
require  or  even  suggest  is  the  winding  up  of 
the  stupendous  plan  Ood  is  carrying  mto 
effect  for  his  own  glory  and  the  salvaUon  of 
his  chosen  people  (compare  Matt.  xvii.  11). 
The  former  view  was  lirst  held  by  Origen, 
who  ba.«ed  it  upon  the  biblical  statements  that 
Christ's  rule  must  be  universal  and  God  must 
be  all  in  all  (Ps.  ex.  1,  1  Cor.  xv.  27  sq.). 
Similar  ideas  in  regard  to  God's  goodness  and 
man's  freedom  led  to  the  advocacy  of  restora- 
tion in  a  private  way  by  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(328-89).  and  publicly  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
^2-98) ;  and  by  theologians  of  the  Antiochian 
School,  as  Theodore  of  Alopsuestia  (850-429) ; 
and  even  Chrysostom  is  so  reported,  but  with- 
out reason.  But  these  views  never  obtained 
conciliar  sanction ;  nay.  Origen's  doctrines 
were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople (543).  In  the  West  the  opinion  had  no 
prominent  advocates,  and  was  declared 
against  by  Augustin  (858-430). 

In  the  9th  century  it  was  adopted  by  Scotus 
Erigena,  who  taught  that  Gk>d  is  the  sub- 
stance of  all  things,  and  all  things  at  last  re- 
turn to  him  ;  accordingly,  the  restoration  was 
only  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  all  indi- 
viduality is  extinguished.  But  the  theory  did 
not  prevail.  The  mystics,  Eckart  and  Suso, 
did  not  adopt  it,  though  the  '*  Brethren  and 
Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit"  did. 

At  the  Reformation  John  Denk  (d.  1527) 
taught  that  even  the  devil  would  be  saved, 
and  spread  the  notion  among  the  Anabaptists, 
but  the  chief  reformers  agreed  in  holding  the 
church  view.  Toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  new  advocates  of  restorationism  ap- 
peared, Jane  Leade  (q.v.),  of  London,  and  the 
"  Philadelphian  Society"  (q.v.),  which  she 
founded.  The  authors  of  the  **  Berleburg 
Bible"  agreed  with  them,  as  did  F.  C.  Oetin- 
ger,  the  theosophist.  Since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  most  of  the  Rationalists  of  Ger- 
many, and  not  a  few  of  the  Supematuralists. 
have  pronounced  In  favor  of  the  return  of  all 
souls  to  God.  But  among  recent  theologians 
Rothe  maintained  that  the  doctrine  contra- 
dicted the  self«determining  power  of  the  will  in 
reference  to  the  acceptance  of  salvation,  with- 
out which  the  process  has  no  ethical  value ; 
for  if  man  ia  free  to  accept,  he  is  equally 
free  to  refuse.  On  much  the  same  ground 
Martensen  felt  constrained  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  an  endless  damnation. 

A  large  portion  of  the  body  known  as  Uni- 
versalists  in  England  and  America  hold  the 
view  called  Apokatastasis  or  Restoration,  rest- 
ing it  upon  the  utterances  of  the  Apostle 


Paul  in  Rom.  v.  18,  xi.  82,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  22  ; 
but  the  general  conviction  of  sober  interpre- 
ters is  that  these  passages  interpreted  by  tneir 
connection  and  by  the  other  statements  of  the 
writer  elsewhere  do  not  justly  admit  of  such 
an  inference.  T.  W.  C. 


RMnrrection.  The  term  denotes  the  re- 
vival of  the  human  body  from  the  grave,  and 
its  resumption  of  existence  in  a  future  state. 
The  conception  is  pureljr  scriptural,  there 
being  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  in  ethnic  religions. 
It  is  suggested  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  by  expres- 
sions in  the  Psalms  (xvi.  9,  10,  Ixxiii.  24-26), 
by  the  imagery  of  Isaiah  (xxvi.  19),  and  by 
Ezekiel  s  vision  of  the  dry  bones  (xxxvii.). 
In  Daniel  it  is  expressly  said  that  **  many  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake." 
In  the  later  Judaism  the  doctrine  became 
clearly  defined  and  was  held  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  the  Sadducees  being  only  an 
exception  to  the  prevailing  opinloxu  In  the 
New  Testament  the  point  is  everywhere 
assumed  or  expressly  asserted,  our  Lord  cit- 
ing himself  "  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 
and  affirming  that  the  raising  of  the  dead 
shall  be  universal,  including  t^e  evil  and  the 

§ood.  His  apostles  reaffirm  this  teaching, 
welling,  however,  with  special  emphaais 
upon  the  resurrection  of  believers,  which  they 
connect  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  its 
evidence  and  earnest  and  pattern.  Paul  gives 
some  animating  particulars  concerning  the 
future  body  of  the  righteous,  in  what  is  the 
classic  passage  of  the  New  'Testament  upon 
the  subject ;  but  concerning  that  of  the  un- 
godly neither  he  nor  any  other  inspired  writer 
says  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  they  also 
shall  rise  after  death.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (vi.  2)  mentions  the  tenet  as  one  of 
the  elementary  truths  of  Christianity,  and  so 
it  is,  being  distinctly  bound  up  with  the 
future  life  and  the  whole  purpose  of  Gk>d  re* 
specting  his  redeemed  people.  Hence  its  gen- 
eral and  constant  reception.  The  earliest 
creed,  short  as  it  is,  makes  this  a  distinct 
article,  and  the  example  has  been  followed  in 
all  subsequent  ages.  Every  confession  of  the 
historic  church  contains  the  same,  and  at  this 
dav  all  divisions  of  Christendom,  however 
differing  on  other  points,  are  at  one  as  to  the 
complete  victory  over  the  grave  at  the  last 
day.  » 

Mow  the  dead  are  raised  we  neither  know 
nor  can  know.  All  that  the  Scripture  tells 
us  is  the  fact,  and  that  is  very  unportant. 
Man  will  hereafter  consist  of  soul  and  body 
as  he  does  here.  The  complete  personality  is 
to  undergo  the  judgment  and  receive  its  un- 
ending retributions.  To  make  this  possible 
the  dead  are  to  rise,  and  the  whole  historical 
person  that  lived  here  is  to  live  hereafter. 
This  takes  the  tenet  out  of  mere  sentiment,  and 
gives  it  a  place  amone  the  most  important  fac- 
tors of  human  thought.  It  does  away  with 
the  undue  disparagement  of  the  body  which 
has  sometimes  appeared  in  the  church,  arising 
either  from  a  survival  of  the  old  heathen  no- 
tion that  matter  is  essentially  evil,  or  from  the 
ascetic  principle  that  the  body  is  an  incubus, 
whose  impulses  need  to  be  extirpated  rather 
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than  controlled.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  con- 
stituent of  man's  nature  it  is  to  be  neither 
Abused  nor  pampered,  but  cherished  as  befits 
A  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Many  objections  have  been  raised  against 
the  doctrine,  most  of  them  resting  upon  a 
misconception  of  its  nature  and  grounds.  To 
them  all  b  appropriate  the  one  answer  of  our 
Lord  to  the  Sadducees  (Mark  xii.  24),  "  Is  it 
not  for  tills  cause  that  ye  err,  tliat  ye  know 
not  the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  Qod  ?*' 

T,  W.  C. 

Retreats  have  a  specific  meaning  in  the  ter- 
minology of  the  Roman  and  Anglican 
churches,  denoting  a  time  of  temporary  retire- 
ment from  the  work  of  active  life  for  the  sake 
of  prayer,  meditation,  and  spiritual  exercises. 
In  the  Roman  Church  the  custom  is  very  old, 
and  it  has  of  late  years  been  revived  in  the 
Anglican  Church  too. 

Rettberg,  Frlodrloh  Wilhelm,  b.  at  Celle, 
Hanover,  Aug.  21.  1805 ;  d.  at  Marburg, 
April  7,  1849  ;  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  €K>ttinffen  in  1834,  and  at  Mar- 
bure  m  1838,  and  published  among  other 
works  Kirehienge$ehieht€  DeutschiantU,  G5ttin- 
gen,  1845-48,  2  vols.,  reaching  to  the  death  of 
Charlemagne. 

RetUg,  Heinrioh  Ohristian  Mioha«L  b.  at 
Giessen,  July  80,  1796 ;  d.  at  Zurich,  March 
24,  1886 ;  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Zurich,  1883,  and  published  Die  fteU 
protestarhHsehe  Kifihe,  Oder  die  Mrehltehen 
Veffaeeungegrufydedtu  dee  Jhangeliume, 
Giessen,  1882. 

Reuben.    See  Tribes. 

Reaohlin  (roik-leen),  Johanai  b.  at  Pforz- 
heim, Baden,  Feb.  22,  1165 ;  d.  at  Stuttgart, 
June  80,  1528  ;  led  like  most  Humanists  a 
atrikingly  varied  and  extremely  busy  life,  be- 
ing a  veritable  knight-errant  of  knowledge. 
He  studied  mdimeiUa  at  Freiburg,  Greek  in 
Paris  luder  Hieronymus  of  Spans,  and  in 
Rome  under  Hermolaus  Barbaras,  who  Gne- 
cized  his  name  into  *'  Capnio  ;"  Jurisprudence 
at  Orleans  ;  philosophy  in  Florence  in  stc«dy 
intercourse  with  Ficinus,  Mirandola,  Politian, 
and  others  ;  Hebrew  at  Linz  under  the  body- 
physician  of  Friedrich  III.,  etc.  He  lectured 
at  Basel,  Paris,  and  Florence ;  he  wrote  books : 
a  Latin  dictionary,  which  ran  through  28  edi- 
tions; a  Latin  exercise  in  dramatic  form,  which 
ran  through  29  editions  ;  a  Hebrew  grammar 
and  text-book,  which  first  made  a  systematic 
study  of  that  language  possible  ;  something 
which  smacks  at  once  of  Plato  and  Cabbali^ 
De  terbo  merifleo.  Be  arte  eahbaUetiea  ;  some- 
thing which  points  toward  the  Reformation, 
J}e  arte  pradieandi,  etc. ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  held  all  kinds  of  positions— court- 
singer,  tutor,  counsellor,  diplomate,  etc.  In 
1609  he  formied  an  acquaintance  with  Pfeffer- 
korn,  a  converted  Jew,  who  held  an  Imperial 
comndssion  to  ransack  all  Jewish  boolu  and 
confiscate  those  which  contained  any  polemics 
against  Christianitv.  The  emperor  asked 
Reuchlin  whether  he  did  not  think  it  best  to 
have  all  Jewish  books  burned,  and  Reuchlin 
declared  such  a  proposition  completely  non- 
sensical.   Pfefferkorn  grew  furious  and  at- 


tacked him  in  Biandtpiegel,  but  Reuchlin  an- 
swered him  victoriously  in  AugenepieMl. 
Behind  Pfefferkorn,  however,  stood  the  Do- 
minicans of  Cologne,  and  the  grand  inquisitor, 
Hoogstraten,  declared  f  ortv-three  propositions 
of  the  Augenapiegel  heretical,  llie  court  of 
Spires  acquitted  Reuchlin  and  sentenced 
Hoogstraten  to  pay  a  fine  of  111  gulden,  but 
Hoogstraten  appealed  to  the  pope.  The  court 
of  Rome  also  acquitted  Reuchlin,  but  Leo  X. 
had  not  the  courage  to  confirm  the  sentence 
of  the  court  in  the  face  of  the  haughty,  half- 
rebellious  Dominicans,  and  the  life  of  the  timid 
Reuchlin  dragged  on  for  ten  years  in  trem- 
bling and  misery,  and  would  ha^e  thus 
dragged  on  to  the  end,  if  Franz  von  Bickingen 
had  not  compelled  the  Dominicans,  by  a  tlireat 
of  visiting  them  in  Cologne,  to  pay  the  fine 
and  keep  silence.  There  is  in  the  life  and 
labor  of  Reuchlin  many  precious  preparations 
for  the  Reformation,  but  when  Luther  ap- 
peared Reuchlin  became  estranged  even  from 
MeUnchthon,  who  was  his  nephew,  and  whom 
he  loved  very  dearly.  His  life  has  often  been 
written  in  Germany,  best  by  Geiger,  Lei^.ig, 
1871.  vy.  x» 

Reoss  (roiss),  Bdoard  (Wilhelm  Zhigen), 
Lie.  Theol.  (Strassburg.  1829),  D.D.  (Jena, 
1848),  Ph.D.  (Halle,  1875),  LL.D.  (George- 
town College,  Kentucky,  18—),  Protestant 
theologian  ;  b.  at  Strassburg,  July  8.  1804 ; 
studied  theology  in  his  native  city,  at  G6ttin- 
gen  and  Halle,  and  Oriental  languages  in 
Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Strassburg  in  1884. 
His  principal  works  are  Geechiehte  der  heili- 

?en  Schriften,  N.  21,  Halle.  1842,  Cth  ed., 
Braunschweig,  1874,  Eng.  trans,  by  £.  L. 
Houghton,  metory  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  cf 
the  New  Teetament,  Boston,  1884,  2  vols.; 
OeeeMehte  der  Heiligen  Schriften,  A.  T.,  1881. 
2d  ed..  1890 ;  Htetoiredela  ihiologieehritienne 
au  iieele  apostolique,  1852,  2  vols..  8d  ed., 
1864,  £ng.  trans.,  London,  1872  ;  Hietoire  du 
caiwn  dee  eaintee  j6eritvree  dans  VAgliee 
chretienne,  1862, 2ded.,  1868,  Eng.  trans.,  ffie- 
tory  of  the  Canon,  Edinburgh,  1884,  etc.  He 
is  the  editor  of  the  monumental  edition  of 
Calvin's  Opera,  of  which  vol.  xli.  appeared  in 
1890. 

Renter  (roi-ter),  Bermann  Ferdinand,  Lie. 
TheoL  (Berlin,  1848),  D.D.  (Kiel,  1853).  Ph.D. 
(Greifswald,  1865),  Lutheran ;  b.  at  Hildes- 
heim.  Hanover,  Aug.  80,  1817  ;  d.  at  Gdttin- 
gen,  Sept.  18,  1889 ;  was  successively  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Breslau,  Greiiswald, 
and  GkJttingen.  and  published  Johannee  ton 
8aliebuTy,&r\iii,lS42i  Oeeehiehte  Alexandere 
III.,  1846, 2d  ed.,  1860-64,  8  vols.;  Geechiehte 
der  rdigiOeen  Aufkidrung  im  MUtetalter, 
1875-77,  2  vols.;  Attgtietinieehe  Studien, 
Gotha,  1887. 

Revtardahl  (rol-ter-dM),  HMtrUt,  b.  at 
MalmO,  Sweden,  Sept.  10, 1796  ;  d.  at  Upsala, 
June  28, 1870 ;  was  successively  professor  of 
theology  at  Lund,  minister  of  education  and 
public  worship,  bishop  of  Lund,  and,  since 
1856.  archbishop  of  Upsala.  He  published 
Svenjika  Kyrkaue  ffittoria,  Stockholm,  1888- 
63,  5  vols.,  reaching  to  the   Reformation. 
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HwaUtion.    See  Inspiration. 

Revelation  of  St.  John.  1.  Authanhip, 
Ecclesiastical  tradition  ascribes  it  to  the  be> 
loved  disciple.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  book 
itself  (i.  4,  9,  xzi.  2),  for  surely  no  obscure 
''Presbyter  John/'  whose  name  has  disap- 
peared from  history,  would  have  given  com- 
mands in  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  to 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  The  writer  of 
these  sublime  and  important  visions  must  have 
been  the  apostle.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
differences  of  style  between  this  book  and  the 
fourth  gospel,  but  they  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  difference  of  subject.  The  gospel  is 
simply  a  narrative  mainly  historical  or  bio- 
graphical, while  the  Apocalypse  is  a  prophecy 
abounding  in  symbols  and  visions  after  the 
fashion  of  Ezekiel.  Daniel,  and  Zechariah, 
and  therefore  it  is  full  of  Hebraizing  forms  of 
speech.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  doc- 
triiml  conceptions  of  the  two  books,  and  there 
are  marked  resemblances  in  style,  as  in  the 
name  Word  (Logos)  applied  to  our  Lord  (cf. 
John  i.  1, 14,  with  Rev.  xix.  18),  a  peculiarity 
which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Kew 
Testament. 

2.  Date,  This  is  much  disputed.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  early  church,  which  is  ancient 
and  credible  and  uniform,  fixes  it  at  a.d.  04- 
95,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  who  banished 
several  Christians  to  inhospitable  climes,  and 
may  have  done  so  to  John.  The  author  seems 
to  be  familiar  with  the  churches  which  he  ad- 
dresses, a  familiarity  not  consonant  with  his 
early  life,  and  his  designation  of  the  dajr  of 
rest  and  worship  as  "  the  Lord's  Day'*  im- 
plies a  lapse  of  time  for  such  a  usage  to  orig- 
inate. Still  the  prevailing  opinion  of  critics 
now  is  in  favor  of  an  earlier  date — viz.,  the 

J  ear  68  or  69  a.d.,  before  the  destruction  of 
erusalem.  This  is  because  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  the  overthrow  of  the  holy  city,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  spoken  of  as  still  stand- 
ing and  the  temple  as  undestroyed  (xi.  1,  2, 
3).  But  a  stronger  reason  is  the  wish  to  in- 
terpret the  peculiar  utterances  (xiii.  IS,  xvii, 
7-12)  as  referring  to  the  reigning  emperor  of 
the  time  (Nero,  Galba  or  Vespasian),  and  to 
regard  the  book  as  a  prophetic  description  of 
the  approaching  downfall  of  ancient  Judaism 
(Jerusalem)  and  heathenism  (Rome),  and  the 
succeeding  reign  of  Christianity  on  the  earth. 
Perhaps  the  true  view  of  its  nature  and  de- 
sign would  render  it  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference,  whether  one  accepts  the  early 
date  or  the  later. 

8.  CorUenU.  The  structure  of  the  book  is 
exceedingly  artistic,  and  involves  a  copious 
use  of  numerical  symbolism.  The  incessant 
repetition  of  the  number  seven  has  led  many 
to  view  the  whole  as  a  sevenfold  series  of 
sevens,  thus  symbolizing  the  perfection  and 
finality  of  its  revelation.  Five  of  these  seven 
sections  are  clearly  marked,  but  the  other  two 
are  not  so  easy  to  trace.  'They  are  given  thus 
after  the  prologue  (i.  1-6) : 

1.  The  seven  churches  (i.  9-iii.  22). 

2.  The  seven  seals  (iv.  1-viii.  1). 

8.  The  seven  trumpets  (viii.  2-xi.  19). 

4.  The  seven  mystic  figures. 

(1)  The  sun-clothed  woman  (xii.  1-6). 


(2)  The  red  dragon  (ziL  7-12). 
(8)  The  Man-chDd  (xii.  18-17). 

(4)  The  first  beast  from  the  sea  (xiii.  1-10). 

(5)  The  second  beast  from  the  land  (xilL  11- 
18). 

(6)  The  Lamb  on  Mt.  Zion  (xiv.  1-13). 

(7)  The  Son  of  Man  on  the  cloud  (xiv. 
14-20). 

5.  'The  seven  bowls  (xv,  1-xvi.  21). 

6.  The  sevenfold  Judgment  on  the  whoro 
(xvii.  1-xix.  10). 

7.  The  sevenfold  triumph  (xix.  11-xxii.  5). 
The  epilogue,  xxii.  6-21. 

The  sevenfold  subdivision  is  very  clear  in 
all  cases  save  sections  4,  6,  and  7,  where  it  is 
difficult  and  somewhat  doubtful. 

4.  Schemes  of  JnterpreUUion.  These  have 
been  roughly  divided  into  three  classes.  First, 
the  Preterist  holds  that  nearlv  all  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  book  were  fulfilled  in  the  early 
Christian  ages,  either  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  race  up  to  70  a.d.  or  in  that  of  pagan 
Rome  up  to  the  4th  or  5th  century.  Second, 
the  Continuous  Historical  considers  the  whole 
book  a  prophetic  view  of  the  great  conflict 
between  Christ  and  the  enemy  from  the  First 
Advent  to  the  Second.  Third,  the  Futurist 
maintains  that  the  entire  book  (and  some  In- 
clude even  the  seven  churches)  refers  to  events 
in  the  future  that  will  accompany  or  follow 
the  Second  Advent.  This  secona  view  is  as 
old  as  the  12th  century,  and  unites  the  suf- 
frages of  most  expositors,  who,  however,  differ 
widely  in  details.  The  objections  which  not 
a  few  cherish  against  it  may  be  thus  stated. 
Prophecy  is  not  history  written  in  advance^ 
but  has  always  an  important  ethical  aim.  It 
deals  **  with  the  great  conflict  of  heaven  and 
earth  and  hell,  not  with  such  facts  as  the  ex- 
act time  when  the  Roman  emperors  began  to 
wear  diadems,  or  that  Turcomans  used  horse- 
tail standards,  or  that  the  arms  of  old  France 
were  three  frogs. ' '  Like  the  other  Scriptures, 
it  wds  intended  to  be  a  plain  book  to  be  read 
and  understood  by  plain  men,  not  an  elaborate 
puzzle,  full  of  a  hidden  wisdom  which  onl^  a 
hierophant  could  explain.  It  contained  in- 
deed brooding  shadows,  and  there  are  places 
that  seem  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  sound  the 
depths,  and  yet  as  a  whole  the  book  has  been 
of  essential  service  to  multitudes  of  the  un- 
lettered in  every  age.  Its  symbols  are  not 
arbitrary  or  unmeaning,  but  have  a  sense 
which  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  custom  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  eroedaUy  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  and  2echariali,  of  employing  the 
same  sort  of  imagery.  The  mining  of  a 
symbol  and  its  fulfilment  are  distinct  things 
and  should  be  bept  separate,  the  latter  being 
quite  secondary  to  the  former.  Its  structure, 
as  stated  above,  forbids  us  to  regard  it  as  one 
continuously  progressive  vision.  Each  of  its 
seven  sections  uSub  the  same  story,  but  wiUi 
ever-increasing  clearness  of  development 
The  design  is  to  trace  the  great  outlines  of  the 
struggles  of  the  church,  and  keep  steadflv 
before  the  believer's  eye  the  issue  to  which 
all  tends,  and  so  comfort  and  encourage  and 
fortify  him.  It  has  always  been  the  recourse 
of  a  persecuted  church.  Among  the  best- 
known  commentaries  are  those  by  Moses 
Stuart  (n.e.,  Andover,  1864,  2  vols.)  ;  Elliott, 
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JBbra  Apoetdf/ptAM  (London,  5th  ed.,  1862,  4 
vols.) ;  Mmigan  (in  ExfponUyr'B  BiMe,  1889). 

T.  W.  C. 

Reviiion  of  th»  Bnglish  Bible.  Within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  revision  of  the 
popular  version  of  the  Scriptures  has  been 
essayed  in  Holland.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Gtermany,  French  Switzerland,  and 
Great  Britain.  In  the  last  mentioned  the 
work  has  been  carried  through  with  the  aid 
of  America,  and  the  completed  work  has  been 
before  the  public  since  1885.  The  reasons  for 
this  undertaking  have  been  given  as  follows  : 
1.  The  progress  of  the  language.  As  in  the 
case  of  all  living  languages  in  the  course  of 
two  and  one  half  centuries  many  words  have 
become  obsolete  and  others  have  undergone 
an  entire  change  of  meaning.  2.  Infelicities 
In  the  form  of  the  common  version,  such  as 
the  division  of  chapters,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  text  into  verses  like  apothegms,  the  need- 
less use  of  italic  letters,  and  the  printing  of 
poetry  like  orose.  8.  The  advance  of  sacred 
learnmg.  Since  the  version  of  1611  every 
department  of  biblical  literature  had  been 
almost  revolutionized  and  the  science  of  text- 
ual criticism  created.  It  was  right  that  the 
ffains  in  versions,  philology,  grammar,  lex- 
teography,  archseology,  etc.,  should  be  repre- 
sented. 4.  The  correction  of  acknowledged 
errors.  There  are  many  renderings  of  single 
words  and  uses  of  clauses  whic^  all  cridcs 
agree  in  pronouncing  incorrect,  and  surely 
these  required  to  be  changed.  It  is  evident 
that  the  idea  of  revision  sprang  from  a  real 
need,  and  not  from  fancy  or  caprice. 

For  more  than  a  centurv  there  had  been 
attempts  by  individuals  or  the  representatives 
of  a  sect  to  make  a  new  English  Bible,  but 
none  ever  attained  more  than  a  very  partial 
success.  About  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  the  matter  was  brought  forward  by  a 
number  of  scholars,  such  as  Dean  Alford, 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  Bishop  Ellicott,  and  Arch- 
bishop Trench,  not  in  the  interest  of  any  par- 
ticular party,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  the 
advantage  of  all  lay  readers  of  the  Bible. 
Various  efforts  were  made  to  engage  some 
proper  authority  in  the  work,  but  they  all 
failed,  until  at  last,  in  1870,  the  Upper  House 
of  Canterbury  Convocation  undertook  the 
task.  They  appointed  a  large  committee 
which  was  authorized  to  '*  invite  the  co-oper- 
ation of  any  eminent  for  scholarship,  to  what- 
ever nation  or  religious  body  they  may  be* 
long."  This  liberty  was  used,  and  in  con- 
wqnence  all  the  leadine  denominations  of 
Protestant  Christendom  in  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  represented  on  the  revision. 
The  work  was  begun  in  1870,  but  the  next 
year  an  American  committee  similarly  repre- 
sentative was  organized,  and  from  1872  on- 
ward the  two  committees  worked  together. 
No  arbitrary  restrictions  were  put  upon  them, 
but  it  was  required  that  the  common  verdon 
should  not  be  altered  save  as  demanded  by 
faithfulness  to  the  original,  and  that  as  de- 
cided by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  that  the  alter- 
ation should  be  expressed,  if  possible,  in  the 
language  of  the  authorized  and  earlier  yer- 
aions.   The   committee   studied,    as  far  aa 


possible,  to  preserve  uniformity  of  rendering. 
They  took  time  for  deliberation.  King 
James'  Bible  occupied  between  six  and  seven 
years ;  the  revision  took  ten  years  for  the 
New  Testament  and  fifteen  for  the  Old.  The 
revisers  were  devout  men,  filled  with  rever- 
ence for  the  Word  of  Gkxl,  and  they  did  their 
best  to  be  faithful  to  the  original  and  to  ex- 
press its  sense  in  the  simplest,  dearest,  and 
best  English  at  tlieir  command. 

The  New  Testament  was  published  in  1881, 
the  Old  in  1885.  The  book  met  with  some 
very  severe  criticism,  but  its  trustworthiness 
as  a  rendering  of  the  original  Greek  and  He- 
brew has  been  very  generally  acknowledged. 
It  has  corrected  many  errors,  elucidated  many 
obscurities,  and  wonderfully  improved  the 
form  of  the  sacred  volume.  An  appendix  to 
each  Testament  specifies  the  cases  in  which 
the  American  committee  preferred  a  render- 
ing  different  from  that  adopted  by  the  British 
committee.  The  book  is  published  by  the 
Syndics  of  the  University  Presses  who  own 
the  copyright,  having  advanced  £20,000  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  British  committee ; 
those  of  the  American  committee  were  met  by 
private  contributions.  (See  for  the  Old  Tes- 
tament revision,  T.  W.  Chambers,  A  Com- 
panion to  the  Bevited  Old  Testament,  New 
York,  1885  ;  for  the  New  Testament  revision, 
Philip  Schi^,  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testa* 
ment  and  English  Version,  New  York.  8d  ed., 
1889.)  T.  W.  C. 

• 

Revivals  of  Religion.  This  phrase  denotes 
periods  when  the  spiritual  life  of  believers  is 
revived,  and  sinners  are  awakened  and  con- 
verted. The  progress  of  religion  in  the  earth 
has  never  been  uniform,  but  always  subject 
to  fluctuation.  At  times  there  is  an  ebb  of 
effort  and  interest,  and  the  flesh  wars  sucoess- 
fullv  against  the  soul.  When  then  it  pleases 
God,  to  break  up  letharey  and  declension  and 
heal  the  backslidings  of  his  people,  there  is  a 
revival.  Instances  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  at  Bochim  (Judges  ii.  5),  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah  and  Josi&  (2  Kings  xviii. 
3-7.  xxiii.  1-3),  and  precious  promises  were 
made  of  copious  effusions  of  the  Spirit  in  tlie 
latter  days  (Joel  ii.  28,  Isa.  xliv.  3).  An  illus- 
trious fulfilment  of  these  was  made  on  the 
dav  of  Pentecost,  when  3(X)0  souls  were  made 
subjects  of  grace.  This  was  repeated  after- 
ward in  Jerusalem,  in  Samaria,  and  far  off 
among  the  Gentiles,  so  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  8d  century  Tertullian  could  say  to  the 
civil  authorities  that  the  Christians  had  fiUcMl 
all  places  in  the  empire— cities,  islands,  camps, 
courts,  councils,  tribes,  the  senate,  and  the 
palace.  A  similar  awakening  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  Reformers,  and  religion  was 
more  revived  than  it  had  been  since  the  days 
of  Constantine.  Extensive  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  were  experienced  in  Scotland  not  only  in 
the  16th  century,  but  also  in  the  17th.  In  the 
18th  century  occurred  the  Great  Awakenine 
in  Britain  and  America  under  the  lead  of 
Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys,  manv  of  whose 
results  continue  to  this  day.  llie  present 
century  has  been  marked  by  a  series  of  works 
of  grace  in  our  country,  alike  in  the  Easti^rn 
and  Middles  states  and  in  the  Western  and 
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Southern  states  of  the  Union.  In  the  year 
1858.  shortly  after  a  season  of  financial  db- 
tress,  a  wave  of  spiritual  influence,  beginning 
In  New  York,  spread  from  city  to  city  till  it 
overran  the  entire  country,  touching  all  sec- 
tions and  denominations.  Its  fruits  within  a 
single  year  were  estimated  at  nearly  half  a 
million  of  souls.  Foreign  mission  fields  have 
been  visited  in  like  manner  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  records  of  many 
of  them  reveal  scenes  like  that  of  Pentecost. 

It  is,  of  course,  better  that  the  church 
should  always  be  in  such  a  state  of  spiritual 
activity  as  not  to  require  reviving ;  but  seeing 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  every  true  disciple 
must  rejoice  In  any  real  revival  and  awaken- 
ing. Irregularities  may  and  do  occur ;  but 
better  these,  painful  as  they  are,  than  spirit- 
ual torpor  and  death. 

Literature.  —  Jonathan  Edwards,  On 
Bevivals,  n.e.  American  Tract  Society,  New 
York,  1845  ;  Joseph  Tracy,  The  Great  Awak- 
entng,  Boston,  1842  ;  James  Potter,  BenttUs  of 
Beligion,  New  York,  1877.  T.  W.  C. 

Reynolds,  Bdward,  D.D.  (Oxford,  16—). 
bishop  of  Norwich  ;  b.  at  Southampton,  Eng- 
land, 1599 ;  d.  at  Norwich,  Jan.  16,  1676. 
He  studied  at  Oicford  and  became  fellow  of 
Merton  College  (1620),  preacher  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  rector  of  Braynton,  Northamptonshire, 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford  (1646)  and  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  (1660),  war- 
den of  Merton  College,  and  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich (1660),  though  retaining  his  Pi^byterian 
principles.      His    works,  1658-78,  were  re- 

grinted  in  6  vols.,  London,  1826,  with  a  life 
y  A.  Chalmers.  F.  M.  B. 

Reynolds,  Henry  Boberts,  D.D.  (Edin- 
burgh, 1869),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Hom- 
sey,  Hampliire,  England,  Feb.  26,  1825  ;  was 
graduated  at  London  Universitv  in  1843  ;  be- 
came pastor  of  Halsted,  Essex.  i846,  and  pres- 
ident of  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  College, 
Chestnut,  Herts,  1860;  edited  the  British 
Quarterly  Beview,  1866-74,  and  The  Evangel- 
ical  Magazine  for  five  years,  and  published, 
besides  numerous  essays  and  articles  in  re- 
views and  dictionaries,  Beginninge  of  tfie 
Divine  Life,  London,  1858, 8d  ed.,  1860  ;  John 
the  Baptist,  1874,  dd  ed.,  1889  ;  Athanasius, 
1889. 

Reynolds  or  Rainolds,  John,  D.D.  (Ox- 
ford, 15—),  Puritan  ;  b.  at  Pinho,  Devonshire, 
England,  1549  ;  d.  at  Oxford,  May  21,  1607. 
He  entered  Merton  College,  Oxford,  1562,  and 
became  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi,  1566,  and  its 
president,  1598 ;  was  dean  of  Lincoln,  1598- 
98.  At  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  be- 
tween the  Conformists  and  the  Puritans  (Jan. 
14,  16,  18,  1604)  he  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
latter,  and,  amon^  other  things,  proposed  a 
new  translation  of  the  Bible.  Tlie  idea  pleased 
James  I.,  and  on  July  22d,  1604,  ne  an- 
nounced  the  revisers.  Beynolds  was  made 
one  of  the  committee  on  the  prophets.  Milton 
called  him  *'  our  famous  Dr.  IiUiinolds,"and 
Hallam,  '*  the  most  eminently  learned  man**  of 
his  time ;  but  his  works  have  not  been  re- 
printed, and  no  biographer  has  secured  his 


fame.  Of.  Mombert,  Handbook  of  the  Engluih 
Veriion,  pp.  888,  889,  845 ;  Schaif ,  Compan^ 
ion  Greek  Testament  and  English  Version,  pp. 
812  sqq.  F.  M.  B. 

Rhe'-gi-um  (fraeture),  a  city  at  the  south- 
western end  of  Italy,  opposite  Messina,  in 
Sicily,  from  which  it  is  separated  hj  a  strait 
6  miles  wide.  Here  Paul  was  detained  one 
day  (Acts  xxviii.  18)  on  his  voyage  to  Rome. 
It  is  now  called  Hhoggio,  and  is  a  flourishing 
commercial  town  of  10,000  inhabitants. 

T.  W.  C. 

Rhegius,  Urbanns,  b.  at  Langenargen,  on 
Lake  Constance,  May,  1489  ;  d.  at  Celle,  Han- 
over, May  27,  1541 ;  was  crowned  as  poeta 
la/areatus  in  1517  b^r  the  Emperor  Maximilian  ; 
lived  intimately  with  Eck,  and  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  1519,  when  he  suddenly  revealed 
himself  an  adherent  of  the  Reformation,  when 
in  1520  he  w^as  made  pastor  at  Augsburg.  He 
wrote  on  all  the  affairs  of  the  Reformation — 
the  split  between  Lutherans  and  Reformed, 
the  peasants'  war,  the  Anabaptists,  etc.,  but 
not  with  any  great  effect.  In  Ifi^  he  left 
Augsburg  and  settled  in  Northern  Germany, 
where  he  was  very  successful  in  introducing 
the  reformation  in  Celle,  Hanover,  etc.  His 
collected  works  were  edited  by  his  son, 
Nuremberg,  1561-77,  12  vols.  fol.  (See  TJhl- 
horn,  Urbanus  B/iegius,  Elberfeld,  1861.) 

Rhetoric,  Sacred.  See  Homiletics,  page 
876. 

Rhodes  {rosy),  a  noted  island  In  the  Med- 
iterranean, 18  m.  from  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  Paul  visited  (Acts  xxi.  1)  on  re- 
turning from  his  third  missionary  tour.  It 
was  then  flourishing,  was  held  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  the  Knights  of  St.  Jolin,  but  captured 
in  1522  by  the  Turks,  who  still  hold  it. 

T.  W.  C. 

Rib'-lah  (fertility),  a  city  on  the  nonh- 
eastem  border  of  Israel  (Num.  zxxiv.  10,  11). 
It  was  on  the  great  road  between  Palestine 
and  Babylon,  and  naturallv  used  by  invaders 
from  the  north  and  east.  Here  Pharaoh-necho 
deposed  Jehoahaz,  and  here  Nebuchadnezzar 
caused  Zedekiah's  eyes  to  be  put  out  and  his 
sons  killed  (2  Kings  xxiii.  88,  xxv.  6,  7).  Ito 
site  is  not  yet  certainly  identified. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ricoi  (ret'-chee),  Zjorenso,  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  b.  in  Florence,  Aug.  2, 1709  ;  d.  in  Rome. 
Nov.  24.  1775 ;  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1718,  and  became  Its  general  In 
1758.  When  it  was  dissolved  in  1778  he  was 
shut  up  in  the  dungeon  of  St.  Angelo  and  died 
there. 

Riool,  Soipione  de,  Roman  Catholic ;  b. 
in  Florence,  Jan.  9,  1741 ;  became  a  priest. 
1766  ;  vicar-general  of  Florence,  1775  ;  bishop 
of  Pistoia  and  Prato,  1780 ;  labored  with 
the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany  to 
effect  religious  reforms  (see  Pistoia),  but  ex- 
cited only  opposition,  so  that,  in  1791,  he  re- 
signed ;  was  in  1799  for  a  little  while  a  pris- 
oner in  Florence  ;  d.  at  Rignano,  11m.  e.s.c. 
of  Florence,  Jan.  27,  1810.  (See  his  life  by 
L.  J.  A.  Potter  [Vie,  etc.!,  Brussels,  1825,  8 
vols.,  and  his  autobiographic  Memori4,  Flor- 
ence, 1866,  2  vols.) 
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Rice,  Nathan  Iiewls,  Pres^terlan ;  b.  in 
Oarrard  Co.,  Kj,,  Dec.  29,  1807 ;  d.  in  Chat- 
ham, Ky.,  June  11,  1877.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Princeton,  held  variouB  pastoral 
charges  in  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
New  York,  and  was  in  1874  appointed 
professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Danville,  Ky.  He  was  noted  as  a  preacher, 
hut  more  especially  as  a  debater.  His 
public  (afterward  published)  disputations 
with  Alexander  Campbell  on  iMtptism,  Cincin- 
nati, 1848  ;  with  J.  A.  Blanchard  on  slavery, 
Cincinnati,  1846  ;  E.  M.  Pinnee  on  universal 
salvation,  N.  T. ,  1845,  and  wiUi  J.  B.  Purcell  on 
Bomanism,  Cincinnati,  1851,  attracted  great 
attention  and  were  published .  Among  his  other 
publications  were  Bomanism  not  0?ir%9tianitif, 
N.  T.,  1847 ;  Ths&gntof  the  Times,  St.  Louis, 
1855,  etc. 

Rich,  Bdmund.    See  EADMxmD,  St. 

Richard,  Fitxralph  {Armaehanus)  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Armagh  and  primate  of 
Ireland  in  1847,  and  well  known  on  account  of 
his  opposition  to  the  mendicant  orders,  for 
which  reason  he  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  pope,  thcu  residing  at  Avignon, 
where  he  died,  Dec.,  1859.  Of  his  works  are 
printed  :  BefentM  eurtUarum  adwrsus  FrcUret 
mendieantes,  Paris,  1490,  and  Sermanea  ad  Cru- 
eem,  London,  1612. 

Richard  of  St.  Victor,  d.  1178,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  and  first  pupil,  then  successor, 
to  Hugo  of  St.  Y.  The  celebrated  school  of  St. 
Victor,  so  called  from  an  ancient  Augustinian 
convent  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  was  founded 
by  William  of  Champeaux,  Bishop  of  Chftlons- 
sur-Marne  (b.  1070  ;  d.  1121),  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.  William  was  the 
special  champion  of  Bealism  in  France, 
and  laid  the  foundations  to  that  Mvsticism 
which  made  St.  Victor  so  famous.  Tnis  mys- 
tical school,  particularly  under  the  three 
Victorines,  Hugo,  Richard,  and  Walter,  had  a 
wide  influence  in  awakenine  popular  piety. 
The  various  works  published  by  their  author- 
ity became  text-books  for  mystical  minds  and 
pious  hearts  for  many  centuries  afterward. 
It  was  St.  Benedict's  "  Holy  Rule ''  that  gov- 
erned this  place.  It  taught  that  "  love"  was 
the  only  and  true  power,  and  was  obtained 
by  contemplation  and  purity  of  heart.  The 
brethren  were  to  spend  their  time  in  con- 
templation and  mutual  labor  in  each  other's 
spintual  and  material  interest.  When  Richard 
came  to  the  school  he  found  many  brethren 
relapsed  into  the  ways  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  abbot  Ervisius,  an  EncHshman  like  him- 
self, far  from  faithful  to  his  duties.  When 
he  became  subprior  in  1159,  and  particularly 
when  he  became  prior  In  1102,  he  set  himself 
to  reform  the  convent  and  fought  against 
Ervisius,  whom  he  flnallv  compelled  to  resign. 
When  he  himself  came  in  full  control  of  the 
convent,  he  re-established  the  **  Holy  Rule  " 
and  all  the  severity  of  cloister  discipline.  Be- 
sides these  facts,  we  know  but  little  of  his 
history.  He  was  a  friend  and  oonfldant  of  St. 
Bernard.  He  advanced  and  followed  up  the 
labors  of  Hugo  of  St.  V.,  those  of  Anselm,  and 
those  of  Bernard  in  particular.    The  former 


was  scholastic,  the  latter  monastic,  practical, 
and  the  real  founder  of  medieval  Mysticism. 
Richard,  the  most  able  and  brilliant  of  all  the 
children  of  St.  Victor's,  completed  the  fabric 
of  the  monastic  system,  and  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  superior  to  his  predecessors  in  the 
mystic  spirit  and  vivid  appreciation  of  the 
actions  of  the  supernatural  life. 

Richard's  writmgs  abound  in  commentaries, 
and  moral,  dogmatic,  and  mystic  essays,  but 
his  exegesis  has  only  historical  value  now. 
Through  them  all  runs  a  strong  opposition  to 
those  pseudo-philosophers  who  prefer  Aristotle 
to  Christ,  and  they  are  all  marked  by  acute 
dialectics  and  skillful  psychological  reasonings. 
In  his  mystical  essays  he  very  consistentlv 
stands  by  the  two  foundation  stones  of  ail 
Mysticism  ;  the  first  of  which  is  contemplative 
life  and  practice  of  virtue ;  onlv  the  pure  in 
heart  shall  see  Qod.  The  second  stone  is  self- 
knowledge  ;  the  soul  mirrors  Qod,  being 
created  in  His  likeness.  In  his  verio  incamato 
he  speaks  in  the  Augustinian  style  of  sin  as  a 
fdix  culpa.  His  most  important  works  are  Be 
trinitate  and  De  gratia  eantemplationie.  His 
ideas  of  contemplation  have  influenced  Bona- 
ventura  and  later  theologians.  Richard  was 
the  first  mvstic  who  attempted  a  scholarly 
definition  of  contemplatioo,  and  the  secret  lies 
in  the  scholastic  bent  of  his  mind.  He  was 
as  much  of  a  scholastic  as  of  a  mystic;  the 
two  blended  in  him  better  than  in  any  other 
man  of  his  day  or  after.  He  is  usually  called 
Magnus  ContempUUor,  a  title  that  mainly  ap- 
plies to  his  application  of  the  scholastic  method 
to  Mysticism. 

The  first  ed.  of  Richard's  works  was  printed 
in  Paris,  1538 ;  reprinted  in  Lyons,  1584 ; 
Cologne,  1021.  The  best  ed.  is,  Rouen,  1050. 
(See  Michaud,  ChiiUaume  de  Champeaux  et  Us 
eeUes  de  Paris  en  xiie  tikie  d^aprts  des  docu- 
ments inSdits,  Paris,  1807,  2d  ed.  1808.  J.  G. 
Englehardt,  B,  a  St.  Victors  de  contemplatione 
doetrina,  Erlangen,  1888  ;  J.  A.  Liebner, 
Biehard  St.  Victor  und  J,  Buysbroek,  O&ttin- 
ffen,  1887-^ ;  W.  Eaulich,  Die  Lehre  des 
Hugo  u.  Biehard  St.  Victor,  reprinted  from 
Mhandl.  d.  Bohmisehen  QeseUsehaft  der  Wis- 
sensehqften,  1804.    C.  H.  A.  Bjebbegaard. 

Rioharda,  James,  D.D.  (Tale,  1815),  Pres- 
byterian ;  b.  at  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Oct.  29, 
1707;  d.  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20,  1848. 
He  was  pastor  at  Moriistown,  N.  J.,  1794- 
1809,  and  at  Newark  1809-28 ;  Professor  of 
Theologv  at  Auburn,  1828-^.  His  lectures 
appear^,  New  York,  1840,  and  twenty  of  his 
sermons,  Albany,  1849,  each  with  some  bio- 
graphical matter.  F.  M.  B. 

Richarda,  VTUliam,  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  22. 17»S;  d.  at  Hono- 
lulu, Dec.  7, 1847.  He  graduated  at  Williama 
College,  1819,  and  at  Andover,  1822;  went  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  as  a  missionary,  and  labored 
at  Lahaina,  Island  of  Manui,  1822-87;  be- 
came counselor,  interpreter,  and  chaplain  to  the 
King,  1888 ;  ambassador  to  the  British  and 
other  courts,  1842,  and  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, 1845.  F.  M.  B. 

Richelieu  (resh'le*u),  Armand  Dapleaaia 
de,  b.  in  Paris,  Sept.  6, 1586  ;  d.  there,  D«c 
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4,  1642 ;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lu^on  in 
1607  ;  entered  the  States-general  as  deputy  of 
the  clergy  in  1614,  and  was  in  1622  miule  min- 
ister of  state  and  created  a  cardinal^  after 
which  he  ruled  France  with  sovereign  power 
till  his  death.  He  was  a  political  genius,  and 
in  order  to  realize  his  great  political  Ideas,  the 
consolidation  of  the  French  monarchy  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  ally  himself  with  the  Protes- 
tants of  Germany  and  subsidize  their  armies, 
while  he  utterly  destroyed  the  political  power 
of  the  French  Huguenots  b^  taking  their 
fortified  places  and  keeping  their  synods  com- 
pletely at  his  mercy.  His  relation  to  religion 
was  probably  of  the  same  character  as  his  re- 
lation to  art  and  literature.  He  converted 
Protestants,  as  he  wrote  tragedies,  to  show  off 
a  talent,  and  his  idea  of  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  churches  was,  probably,  like 
his  academy  of  science  and  art,  some  sort  of  a 

governmental  device.  As  long,  however,  as 
e  held  the  reins,  the  Huguenots  enjoyed  free- 
dom of  worship,  civil  equality  with  Roman 
Catholics,  etc.  See  Wm.  Robson,  Life  of 
Ca^inal  Richelieu,  London,  n.e.,  1854 ; 
Schybergson,  Le  due  de  Rohan  et  la  chute  du 
parti  proteitant  en  France,  Paris,  1880  ;  Gus- 
tave  Masson.  Richelieu,  London,  1884.   C.  P. 

Richer  (re-sha),  Edmond,  b.  at  Chaource, 
a  village  in  Champagne,  France,  Sept.  80, 
1560 ;  d.  in  Paris,  I^v.  28,  1681 ;  studied 
theology,  was  made  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 
in  1590,  and  became  the  syndic  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  in  1608,  but  was  dismissed  from 
his  ofiSce  after  the  publication  of  his  De  cede- 
eiastica  et  politica  potentate,  Paris,  1611,  which 
is  an  able  and  outspoken  defense  of  G^lican- 
ism,  and  was  finally  compelled  to  recant.  His 
life,  by  Adrien  Baillet,  appeared  at  Li^ge, 
1714 ;  n.e.,  Amsterdam,  1715 ;  that  by  Perau, 
Paris,  1748. 

Richmond,  Iicgh,  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
at  Liverpool,  Jan.  29, 1772 ;  d.  at  Turvey,  Bed- 
fordshire, May  8,  1827.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  took  holy  orders,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  curate  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
1797,  and  became  rector  of  Turvey  in  1805. 
He  published  The  Annals  of  the  floor,  Lon- 
don, 1814,  2  vols.;  n.e.,  1840,  cx)ntainine  The 
Dairyman'9  Daughter,  of  which  four  millions 
of  copies  have  been  sold  in  19  different  lan- 
guages ;  also  A  Selection  from  the  Writings  of 
the  lieformers  and  Early  Protestant  Divines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  with  Memorials  of  the^r 
Lives  afid  Writings,  1807-12,  8  vols.,  etc  A 
memoir  of  him  by  T.  S.  Grimshaw,  London, 
1828.  was  re-edited  by  Bishop  Bedell,  Phila- 
delphia, 1846. 

lEUohter  (rik-ter),  Aemilias  Ludwig,  b.  at 
Stolpen,  near  Dresden,  Feb.  15,  1818 ;  d.  in 
Berlin,  May  8,  1861  ;  was  appointed  professor 
of  law  at  Leipzig,  1885  ;  Marburg,  1888  ;  and 
Berlin,  1846 ;  and  published,  Lehrhueh  der 
kath.  und  evangl.  Kirchenreehts,  Leipzig,  1842, 
7th  ed.  1874  :  Die  evangl.  Kirchenordnungen 
des  16.  Jahrhunderts,  Weimar,  1846 ;  Cofpus 
juris  Canonicus,  1888-89 ;  Canones  et  Deereta 
CondUi  Tridentinii,  Leipzig,  1858. 

Richter   (rik-ter),   Chiiatian    Friedrich 


OotUieb,  M.D.,  b.  at  Sorau,  Silesia,  Oct.  5, 
1676 ;  d.  at  Halle,  Oct.  5,  1711  ;  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Francke  academy  in  Halle  and 
physician  to  the  Orphan  House,  and  wrote  88 
hymns,  of  which  some  have  been  translated 
into  English  :  "  Jesus  my  kin^  !  Thy  mild 
and  kind  control."  —  "O  watchman  t  with 
the  night  of  sin." — ''Tis  not  too  hard,  too 
high  an  aim,"  etc.  See  G.  F,  Richter' s  Leben 
u.  Wirken  als  Artt,  Theologe  und  Dichter,  Ber- 
Un,1865. 

Ridgley,  Thomas,  Independent ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, about  1667 ;  d.  there  March  27,  1784  ; 
established  a  theological  school  in  1712,  and 
published  A  Body  of  Divinity,  London.  1781- 
88,  2  vols.;  revised  edition  by  J.  M.  Wilson, 
Edinburgh,  1844 ;  New  York,  1855. 

lEUdley.  Nicholaa,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1540), 
bishop  and  martyr ;  b.  at  Unthank,  ^orthum- 
beriand,  about  1500 ;  d.  at  Oxford,  Oct.  16, 
1 655.  He  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam  bridge, 
1518,  became  a  fellow,  studied  at  Paris  and 
Louvain,  1527-80,  was   made  sub-treasurer, 

{>roctor,  and  chaplain  of  the  university,  chap- 
ain  to  Abp.  Cranmer  1587,  vicar  of  Heme, 
Kent,  1588,  chaplain  to  the  king  and  master  of 
Pembroke  Hail  1540 ;  canon  of  Canterbury 
soon  after,  and  of  Westminster,  1545  :  bishop 
of  Rochester  1547,  after  Edward  VI's  accession. 
His  Protestant  principles  bad  developjed  gradu- 
ally :  he  renounced  transubstantiation  2545  ; 
had  been  accused  by  Gardiner  of  preachings: 
against  the  Six  Articles.  He  probably  assisted 
Cranmer  in  compiling  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  In  1550  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  examine  Gktrdiner  and  Bonner; 
concurring  in  their  deprivation,  he  succeeded 
Bonner  as  Bishop  of  London.  Visiting  the 
Princess  Mary  in  1552,  and  finding  her  im- 
practicable,  he  fell  into  the  plan  to  exclude  her 
from  the  throne,  and  on  the  King's  death 
denied  her  legitimacy  and  preached  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,  «iuly  16,  1558,  against  her  acces- 
sion ;  by  this  act  he  signed  his  own  death-war- 
rant. He  was  soon  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  with  Cranmer  and  Latimer  tried  at  Ox- 
ford in  1554,  and  aipin  in  1555.  Twice  con- 
victed of  heresy,  and  refusing  to  recant,  he  was 
burned  at  the  stake  with  Latimer,  whose 
cheering  and  prophetic  words  to  him  are  justly 
famous.  His  wntings,  which  are  not  numer- 
ous, were  collected  by  the  Parker  Society 
1841 ;  his  Life,  by  Dr.  O.  Ridley,  appeared 
London,  1763.  P.  M.  B. 

Riehm  (reem),  Edward  (Carl  Angnat), 
Uc.  Theol.  (Heidelberg,  1858),  D.D.  (Halle. 
1864),  German  Protestant  theologian ;  b.  at 
Diersburg,  Baden,  Dec.  20,  1880  ;  d.  at  Halle. 
April  5,  1888 ;  studied  theolo^  at  Heidel- 
berg  and  Halle,  and  became  pnvat-docent  at 
Heidelberg,  1858,  professor  at  Halle,  1862. 
He  published  Der  Lehrhegriff  des  Hebraer- 
M«/S«,  Basel,  1859,  2d.  ed.  1867 ;  Die  Messia^ 
nischen  Weissagungen,  Gk>tha,  1875,  2d.  ed. 
1885;  Kirche  und  Theologie,  Halle,  1880; 
Handwdrterbueh  des  biblischen  Altertums,  Bie- 
lefeld, 1875-^,  1  vol.  Posthumously  appeared 
AlttestamenUiche  Theologie,  Halle,  1880  ;  Eif^ 
leUung  in  d.  A.  T,  1888-90. 

Rigdon,  Sidney,  Mormon  elder ;  b.  in  St. 
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Clair  Townahip,  Alleghany  €k>..  Pa'..  Feb.  19, 
1793 ;  d.  at  FnendshQ),  ».  Y.,  July  14,  1876. 
He  l>ecame  a  Baptist  minister.  May,  1819  ;  a 
Disciple  minister,  1821 ;  was  at  Mentor,  O., 
editing  the  Book  of  Mormon,  1836,  and  was  as- 
sociated with  Joseph  Smith  in  the  establishment 
of  the  sect  and  in  his  wild-cat  banking  scheme. 
After  Smith's  death  (1844),  he  aspired  to  be  the 
leader,  but  Brigham  Younff  was  preferred. 
Riffdon  whereupon  refuseof  to  obey  Young 
and  in  consequence  was  excommunicated,  but 
remained  a  belieyer  in  the  doctrines  of  Mor- 
monism.  See  Mormonibk:  and  his  life  by 
W.  H.  Whitsitt,  1891. 

Rlgga,  EUaa.  D.D.  (Hanoyer  College, 
Ind.,  1853),  LL.D.  (Amherst  College,  Mass., 
1871),  Presbyterian ;  b.  at  New  Providence. 
N.  J.,  Nov.  19,  1807 ;  was  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College,  1829,  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1832,  and  was  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.  sent  as  missionary  to  Greece  in  1882,  to 
Smyrna  in  1888,  and  to  Constantinople  in 
1853,  where  he  still  remains.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  translated  the 
Bible  into  Turkish,  1878,  and  revised  the 
translation  in  1886.  With  the  collaboration  of 
native  scholars  he  also  translated  the  Bible 
Into  Modem  Armenian,  and  into  Bulgarian ; 
and  he  has  published  grammars  and  text-books 
in  Chaldee,  Modem  Armenian,  Bulgarian,  and 
Turkish 

Righteoasneas,  an  essential  attribute  of 
the  divine  nature  and  administration  (Is.  xlv. 
28,  Ps.  cxlv.  1*3).  It  is  displayed  in  the  par- 
don of  penitent  sinners  because  they  are  ac- 
cept^ in  view  of  the  perfect  obedience  of 
Christ  and  the  propitiation  made  through  his 
blood  (Rom.  ill.  24>26),  so  that  God  is  just, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  justilier  of  him  that 
hath  faith  in  Jesus.  In  reference  to  personal 
character  righteousness  is  used  both  for  up- 
rightness between  man  and  man  (Qen,  xviii. 
23,  Lev.  xix.  15),  and  for  true  religion  or  holi- 
ness of  life  (Dan.  iv.  27,  Luke  1.  6,  Rom.  xiv. 
17,  Eph.  v.  9).  T.  W.  C. 

Rim'.mon  (wmegranate),  an  Assyrian  idol 
worshiped  in  DamascXis  (2  Kin.  v.  18).  A 
town  in  Judah  bore  this  name  (Josh.  xv.  82), 
also  a  LeviUcal  city  in  Zebulon  (1  Chr.  vi.  77), 
and  a  rocky  height  to  which  600  Benjamites 
fled  after  the  slaughter  of  their  tribe  (Jud.  xx. 
45,  xxi.  13).  Its  site  is  the  modern  village 
Bumffum,  a  dozen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 

T.  W.  C. 

Rings.  The  use  of  rings  as  ornaments,  not 
only  for  the  fingers,  arms,  and  legs,  but  also 
for  the  ears  and  the  nose,  dates  back  into  the 
history  of  mankind  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it. 
The  use  of  finger-rings  as  token  of  authority 
or  pledge  is  also  very  old  ;  it  occurs  in  the  ear- 
liest times  of  Egyptian  history  and  was  common 
among  the  Hebrews  {Qen.  li.  42 ;  Esth.  iii.  10 ; 
1  Mace.  vi.  15,)  and  the  Romans  (the  Equestrian 
Order).  Thus  it  naturally  became  a  symbol 
among  the  Christians,  though  by  itself,  its 
form,  it  had  no  specifically  Cnristian  implica- 
tion. The  marriage  ring  is  first  spoken  of  in 
the  10th  century,  but  the  episcopal  ring  already 
in  the  6th  and  the  beginning  of  the  7th,  in  a 
letter  from  Boniface  iV.,  in  the  canons  of  the 


fourth  council  of  Toledo,  683,  etc.  For  the 
pope's  ring,  anivuhu  piseatarius,  see  art, 
Fibhbb'b  Reno,  p.  294. 

Ripley,  Henry  Jones,  D.D.  (Univ.  of 
Ala.,  1844  ;  Harvard,  1845),  Baptist ;  b.  in 
Boston,  Jan.  28,  1798 ;  d.  at  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  May  21.  1875.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard 1816,  and  at  Andover  1819 ;  preached  for 
some  years  in  Georgia,  and  again  1860-65 ; 
was  professor  of  biblical  literature  in  Newton 
Theological  Institution  1826-89 ;  also  of  pas- 
toral duties.  1826-32,  and  of  these  with  sacred 
rhetoric  1839-60 ;  librarian,  1865-72 ;  associ- 
ate professor  of  biblical  literature,  1872-75. 
Amon^  his  works  are,  Ifotes  on  the  Four  Gos- 
pdi,  Boston,  1837-8;  Acts,  1844;  BamanM, 
1857 ;  and  Htlnwg,  1868.  F.  M.  B. 


Ripon.  John.  D.D.  (- 


-,  18—)  Baptist 


b.  at  Tiverton,  Devon,  161  m.  w.  by  s.  of 
London,  April  29,  1751 ;  d.  in  London,  Dec. 
17,  1836.  From  1773  he  held  a  charge 
in  London.  He  edited  the  Baptist  Annual 
B^ter,  1790-1802;  An  Arrangement  of 
Watt's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and  a  Selection  of 
Hymns,  1787,  enlarjB^ed  (10th  edition)  1800. 
This  last  wasi  long  in  use,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  influential  of  English 
hymn-books.  F.  M.  B. 

Ritsohl  (rich-el),  Albreoht,  Ph.D.  (Halle, 
1848),  Lie.  Theol.  (Bonn,  1846) ;  LL.D.  (GkJt- 
tingen,  1881),  b.  in  Berlin,  March  25,  1822 ;  d. 
at  GOttingen,  March  29,  1889;  studied  at 
Bonn  and  Halle,  became  privat  docent  at 
Bonn,  1846,  professor  there  in  1852.  and  at 
GOttingen,  1864.  As  a  determined  opponent  of 
Protestant  scholasticism  he  formed  a  consider- 
able school  among  German  theologians.  His 
principal  works  are :  Die  EkUtiehung  der  alt- 
huholist^ien  Kirche,  Bonn,  1850 ;  second  and 
completely  revised  edition,  1857 ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  had  abandoned  the  standpoint  of 
the  Tubingen  school ;  Die  ehristliehs  Lehre 
ton  der  Beehtfertigung  und  Versohnung,  1870- 
74,  3  vols.,  2nd  ed.  1882-88,  new  ed.  in  one 
vol.  1889  (English  translation  vol.  1.  A  critical 
History  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Jusitifi/ca- 
turn  and  Beeonciliation,  Edin.  1872) ;  OeschichU 
des  Pietismus,  1880-86,  8  vols. ;  posthu- 
mously appeared  Fides  implicita,  1890. 

Ritter,  Karl,  b.  at  Quedlinburg,  Prussian 
Saxony,  Aug.  7,  1779 ;  d.  in  Berlin,  Sept.  25, 
1859  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  geography  in 
Berlin  1820,  and  published,  besides  numerous 
other  works  of  general  geographical  interest. 
The  Compa^tive  Geography  of  Palestine  and 
the  Sinaitie  Pminsula,  translated  by  Ckige, 
Edinburgh,  1866, 4  vols. 

Ritnale  Romanom,  The,  by  which  every 
local  difference,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
had  developed  in  the  ritual  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  was  suppressed,  and  com- 

glete  uniformity  established,  was  published 
y  Paul  v.,  1614,  and  made  obligatory  on  all 
the  officers  of  the  church. 

Ritnaliam,  the  excessive  devotion  to  rites 
and  forms  denoted  by  this  word,  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Tractarianism.  The  authors  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts  conflned  their  attention  to  doc- 
trine, but  they  gave  rise  to  othera  who  carried 
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their  principles  out  into  an  ornate  series  of 
visible   and   impreBsive  symbols  which  ez- 

Sressed  the  sace^otal  stmcture  of  the  church, 
[en  began  to  study  Utarncal  correctness  in 
beautifpng  the  duuicel,  ^!lacing  the  altar  at 
its  proper  height,  arranging  the  screen  and 
stalls,  the  credence  table,  the  cross,  the  lights, 
the  colored  cloths,  etc.  Obiection  was  made, 
and  the  matter  was  carried  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts.  In  the  case  of  St.  Barnabas, 
Pimlico,  certain  ritualistic  practices  which 
had  been  condemned  in  the  Consistory  Court 
of  London  and  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  were 
brought  before  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil, which  m  1857  decided  that  the  Rubric 
permitted  the  use  of  the  articles  which  were 
prescribed  in  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward 
Vl.  From  this  time  an  elaborate  organiza- 
tion, the  English  Church  Union,  pressed 
steadily  forward  in  usin^  the  liber^  thus 
ndned  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  They 
did  this  against  serious  obstacles,  such  as  the 
unbroken  usage  of  previous  centuries,  the  op 
position  of  the  bishops,  who  sought  to  avoid 
any  sharp  conflict  with  common  custom,  and 
fierce  popular  suspicion,  which  dreaded  any- 
thing that  seemed  like  Romish  vtlsages.  Legal 
opposidon  was  renewed,  and  in  1877  the  high- 
est court  decided  that  the  old  Elizabethan  pre- 
cedent must  be  strictly  followed.  Turmoil 
and  confusion  followed,  until  in  1874  the 
famous  Public  Worship  R^ulation  Act  was 
I,  whidh  swept  away  ail  the  process  in 


n&ssed, 
biocesi 


diocesan  Courts,  and  allowed  any  aggrieved 
parishoners  to  lodge  a  complaint  which,  unless 
stayed  by  the  bishop's  veto,  was  carried  before 
the  dean  of  Arches,  from  whose  decision  an 
appeal  lay  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  attempt 
to  enforce  this  Act  was  met  by  absolute  resiat- 
ance,  and  at  one  time  led  to  the  imprisonment 
of  four  priests.  The  opposition  was  so  great 
that  in  18B1  a  royal  commission  was  issued  to 
consider  the  whole  question  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  for  many  who  had  little  sympathy 
with  an  advanced  ritual  were  yet  greatly  dis- 
pleased with  the  abolition  of  all  church  courts. 
Time  has  considerably  allaved  the  excite- 
ment which  so  long  prevailea.  Other  ques- 
tions have  arisen  of  greater  practical  import- 
ance :  the  permanent  adjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions of  church  and  state,  the  evangelization 
of  the  neglected  classes,  the  wider  diffusion  of 
the  ^pel  among  the  heathen,  etc.,  and  so  the 
tension  has  sensibly  slackened.  Yet  cases 
continually  occur  in  which  questions  of  usage 
come  up  before  the  highest  authorities,  and  m 
1890  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburv  gave  a  de- 
cision on  an  appeal  from  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. Diflicuities  must  be  expected  to  occur 
so  long  as  the  church  is  so  closely  allied  with 
the  state.  The  general  opinion  oi  other  bodies 
of  Christians  would  be  to  allow  large  liberty 
where  practices  do  not  involve  Romish  doc- 
trine, but  none  where  they  do,  because  the 
Church  of  England  is  a  Protestant  body,  and 
to  allow  such  observances  would  be  to  under- 
mine her  own  foundations.  But  of  course  it 
is  not  easy  always  to  discriminate  between 
cases  supported  onlv  by  ssthetic  considera- 
tions ana  those  which  imply  a  doctrinal  con- 
viction, and  for  that  reason  are  pressed. 

T.  W.  C. 


River  of  Bgypt  denotes,  in  Gen.  xv.  18,  the 
Pblusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  but  in  the  other 

E laces  where  it  occurs  means  a  torrent  bed,  and 
I  supposed  to  be  the  Wady  el-Arish  through 
whicn  the  waters  of  the  central  desert  Et-Tih 
flow  into  the  Mediterranean  about  40  milea 
southwest  of  Gaza.  T.  W.  C. 

Rivet  (re-va),  Andre,  b.  at  Saint-Mnixent^ 
Poitou,  France,  Aug.  5,  1578;  d.  at  Breda, 
Holland,  Jan.  7,  l&l ;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Levden  in  1820,  and 
director  of  the  College  of  Orange,  Breda,  in 
1682.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  Isagoge  and 
Script.  Sacr.,  t>ort.,  1616,  is  still  of  interest. 

Robber-Bynod,  The.  See  Efhesus, Coun- 
cils of,  7,  p.  262. 

Robertson,  Frederick  VTilUam,  Church 
of  England ;  b.  in  London,  Feb.  8.  1816  ;  d. 
at  Brighton,  Aug.  15,  1858.  His  eariy  years 
were  spent  at  Leith,  Beverley,  Tours,  and 
Edinburgh ;  at  eighteen  he  was  articled  to  a 
solicitor,  but  his  nealth  gave  way  in  a  year. 
Anxious  to  enter  the  army,  he  retained  through, 
life  a  martial  strain ;  but  there  were  delays, 
and  he  yielded  to  his  father's  wish  that  be 
should  study  for  the  ministry.  A  few  days 
after  his  matriculation  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford  (May,  1887),  his  commission  arrived  ; 
but  the  die  was  cast.  Ordained  July,  1840,  he 
was  curate  a  year  at  Winchester,  and  at  Chel- 
tenham, 1842-46,  retaining  the  views  of  a  Cal- 
vinistic  Evangelical.  In  the  Tyrol,  1846,  he 
passed  throu^  a  terrific  mental  revolution, 
afterward  described  with  unequaled  power 
in  his  famous  lecture  to  workingmen  at 
Brighton.  Holding  fast  to  **  the  grand,  simple 
landmarks  of  morality,"  he  found  rest  in  the 
"symmetry  and  loveliness  and  uneonaled 
nobleness  of  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of  Man.  "^ 
After  two  months  duty  at  Oxford,  he  in 
August,  1847,  began  his  memorable  ministry  at 
Trinity  chapel,  Brighton.  Here  the  singular 
purity,  depth,  and  manliness  of  his  character 
were  felt,  and  his  devoted  earnestness  found 
abundant  work  to  do.  The  beauty  of  his  face 
and  voice  attracted  auditors,  his  impassioned 
eloquence  held  them,  the  originality  of  hia 
thoughts  gave  them  mental  and  spiritual 
stimulus  not  easily  found  elsewhere.  He  had 
a  message  to  deliver,  not  traditional,  but  emi- 
nently his  own.  Though  popularly  classified 
as  "  broad,"  he  stooped  neither  to  follow  nor  to 
lead  a  party,  and  was  solitary  ;  almost  without 
i^liations  even.  Views  now  familiar  if  not 
generally  received  (as  those  concerning  atone- 
ment and  the  Sabbath)  were  then  startlingly 
novel ;  isolated  less  by  bis  theological  opinions 
than  by  the  courage  and  brilliancy  with  which 
he  proclaimed  them,  he  was  made  the  oblect 
of  frequent  and  virulent  attacks  in  publications 
like  the  Beeord,  To  a  messase  that  he  might 
expect  preferment  if  he  would  be  more  con- 
servative or  less  outspoken,  he  replied  that  he 
could  not  turn  one  step  from  his  path  for 
royalty  itself,  and  that  the  world  had  nothing 
which  he  cared  for.  His  fastidious  sensitive- 
ness, always  inclining  to  the  morbid,  never 
checked  the  zeal  and  efildency  of  his  labors, 
but  robbed  earth  of  all  charm,  and  he  thought 
it  unmanly  to  dwell  on  the  prospect  of  heaven^ 
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A  torturing  brain  disease  afflicted  his  last  yean, 
and  the  refusal  of  his  vicar  to  license  the  curate 
whom  he  had  chosen,  and  for  whose  support 
his  admirers  had  provided,  left  him  helpless 
before  enormous  and  increasing  tasks.  His 
standards  and  consolations  were  not  of  this 
world  ;  disdaining  the  idea  of  happiness,  he 
lived  and  died  in  the  spirit  of  the  cross. 

His  fame  and  general  influence  were  posthu- 
mous ;  his  sermons  and  expository  lectures 
(London  and  N.  Y.,  1861,  sqq)  were  greedi^ 
received,  and  the  admirable  lift,  by  otopfora 
A.  Brooke  (1866,  2  vols.),  presented  the  man  in 
his  habit  as  he  lived.  Few  books  have  had  so 
deep  and  wide  an  effect  on  religious  thought 
and  feeling.  The  strong  and  lovable  person- 
ality of  Robertson  has  carried  its  weight  with 
thousands,  and  the  convictions  which  were  part 
of  his  character  have  entered  into  the  life  of 
two  continents.  To  those  who  care  merely  for 
scholastic  and  systematic  thinking  he  is  a  minor 
figure  ;  to  those  who  regard  religion  as  a  life, 
he  is  one  of  its  most  powerful  and  precious 
exponents.  F.  M.  Bibd. 

Robertson,  James  Craigle,  Church  of 
England  ;  b.  at  Aberdeen,  1818 ;  d.  at  Canter- 
burv,  July  9,  1882.  He  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1884  ;  was  vicar  of  Beck- 
esboume,  1846-69  ;  then  canon  of  Canterbury 
and  professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
King's  College,  London,  1864r-74.  His  chief 
work  is  a  History  of  the  Ohrisiian  Church  to 
the  Reformation,  London,  1868-78,  4  vols.; 
new  edition,  1878-75,  8  vols.  F.  M.  B. 

Robinson,  Charles  Seymoor,  D.D.(Ham- 

ilton  College.  CUnton,  N.  Y.,  1866),  LL.D. 
(Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  1885),  Presby- 
terian ;  b.  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  March  81, 
1829 :  studied  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  and  at  Princeton ;  was  elected 
pastor  of  Memorial  Church,  New  York,  in 
1870,  and  reigned  1887  ;  editor  of  Ecerff  Sat- 
urday since  1890.  .  He  has  published  several 
collections  of  hymns  which  nave  met  with  ex- 
traordinary success ;  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary, 
Laudes  Domini,  etc. ;  also  sermons  and  Short 
Studies  for  Sunday  School  Teachers,  New 
York,  1868 ;  Studies  of  Neglected  Texts,  1888 ; 
Studies  in  MarVs  Cfotpel,  1888;  Studiet  in 
Luke's  Qo9pd,  1887-90 ;  2  series. 

Robinson,  Edward,  D.D.  (Dartmouth, 
1881  ;  Halle,  1842),  LL.D.  (Yale,  1844),  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Southiogton,  Conn.,  April  10, 
1794 ;  d.  in  New  York.  Jan.  27,  1868.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  1816 ;  taught 
there,  1817-18,  and  at  Andover,  1828-26,  and 
then  spent  four  years  at  C^ttingcn,  Halle,  and 
Berlin.  Returning  with  an  accomplished 
German  wife,  he  was  professor  of  biblical 
Literature  at  Andover,  1880-^ ;  in  1887  he 
accepted  a  similar  chair  in  Union  Seminary, 
New  York,  which  he  held  till  death.  In 
1887-88  he  was  in  Asia,  and  1888-40  in  Beriin, 
preparing  his  great  work,  Biblieal  Researches 
in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petrea, 
which  appeared  in  8  vols.,  Boston,  1841.  The 
Royal  (Geographical  Society  of  London  gave 
him  a  gold  medal  for  this,  and  Dean  Stanley 
said  he  was  "  the  first  person  who  ever  saw 
Palestine  with  his  eyes  open  to  what  he  ought 


to  see."  A  later  visit  in  1862  led  to  a  supple* 
mental  volume,  1866,  incorporated  with  the 
third  edition  of  the  others  in  1867,  and  to 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  1866, 
the  first  part  of  a  large  work  which  he  pro- 
jected but  could  not  carry  out.  He  also  ren- 
dered eminent  services  to  scholarship  in  his 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  7*estar 
ment,  N.  Y.,  1886  ;  in  his  translation  of  Qese- 
nius'  Hebrew  Lesoieon,  Boston,  1886 ;  in  the 
Bildieal  Repository,  which  he  founded  1881 
(united  with  the  Bildiotheea  Sacra,  1861),  and 
in  his  editions  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  1882 ;  Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar,  N. 
Y.,  1888,  and  Newcome's  Greek  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  Boston,  1884,  superseded  by  his 
own  Harmonies  in  Greek  and  English.  1846-6. 
See  his  Life,  by  Drs.  Hitchcock  and  H.  B. 
Smith,  N.  Y.,  1868.  F.  M.  B. 

Robinson,  John,  Independent ;  b.  proba- 
bly near  Scrooby,  Nottinghamshire,  1676  ;  d. 
at  Leyden,  March  1, 1626.  He  entered  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  1692,  became  a  fel- 
low 1699.  held  a  charge  near  Norwich  160O-4, 
but  was  suspended  by  his  bishop ;  joined  a 
separatist  society  at  Gkdnsborough,  became  its 
pastor  at  Scrooby  1606,  removea  to  Amster- 
dam 1608,  and  to  Leyden  1609.  Thence  part 
of  his  congregation  (the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers") 
sailed  1620  in  the  Speedwell,  and  came  to 
America  in  the  Maynower  under  Brewster ; 
Robinson  intended  to  follow  later  with  the 
rest.  His  Works  were  reprinted  in  8  vols., 
London,  1861,  with  a  memoir  by  R.  Ashton. 

F.  M.  B. 


Robinson,  Btnart  (- 


.,  18—),  Presby- 


terian ;  b.  at  Strabane,  11  m.  s.  s.w.  of  London- 
derry, Ireland,  Nov.  26,  1816 ;  d.  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Oct.  6,  1881.  He  graduated  at  Am- 
herst, 1886,  and  studied  divinity  at  Prince 
Edward,  Ya. ;  was  pastor  at  Kanawha  Salines, 
W.  Va..  1841-47 ;  at  Frankfort.  Ky..  1847-62  ; 
at  Baltimore,  1862-66,  and  at  Louisville  from 
1868,  with  an  interval,  1866-68,  as  professor 
of  ecclesiology  at  Danville,  Ky.  He  was  a 
leader  among  the  Southern  Presbyterians  and 
published  The  Church  of  God,  Philadelphia, 
1868,  and  Discourses  of  Redemption,  New 
York,  1866.  F.  M.  B. 

Rodgsrs,  John,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1768), 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  in  Boston,  Aug.  6,  1727  ;  d. 
in  New  York,  May  7, 1811.  He  was  taken  to 
Philadelphia  in  1728,  and  licensed  1747  ;  pas- 
tor at  St.  (George's,  Newcastle  Co.,  Del.,  1749- 
66,  and  thenceforth  in  Wall  St.,  New  York  ; 
army  chaplain  in  1776  ;  moderator  of  the  first 
General  Assembly,  1789.  His  Memoir  was 
written  by  S.  Miller,  New  York,  1809 ;  n.e., 
Philft.  (Pres.  Bd.)  F.  M.  B. 

Rogations,  religious  processions  with  pray- 
ers  for  special  blessings;  see  LrrAirr,  p. 
606. 

Rogsrs,  Ebsneser  Piatt,  Reformed 
Dutch ;  b.  in  New  York,  Dec.  18.  1817 ;  d. 
at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Oct.  28,  1881 ;  he  was 
graduated  at  Yale,  1887,  studied  theology  in 
Princeton  and  Hartford,  held  various  pastoral 
charges,  last  in  New  York,  and  published 
Earnest   Words  to  Young  Men,   Charleston, 
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8.  C,  1887 ;  Etstorieal  Diseaune  on  the  B^. 
Dutch  Church  of  Albany,  New  York,  1868 ; 
Ths  Precious  Things  of  Pster,  a  series  of 
sermons,  1862. 

Rogen,  Henry,  CongregationaUst ;  b. 
Oct.  18,  1806 ;  d.  at  Machyntleth,  Wales,  307 
m.  n.w.  of  London,  Aug.  20,  1877.  He  was 
educated  at  Highbury,  and  held  a  charge  for 
some  years ;  was  professor  of  the  Eneliah 
language  and  literature  in  University  College, 
London,  1889 ;  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham;  princi- 
pal of  Lancashire  Independent  College,  Man- 
chester, 1858.  He  opposed  Tractarianism, 
satirized  Colenso  (1868),  and  published  ten  or 
twelve  volumns,  of  which  the  chief  is  the 
Sdipse  (^  Faith,  London,  1852,  in  answer  to 
F.  W.  Newman's  Phases  of  Faith, 

F.  M.  B. 

RogerSy  John,  martyr  ;  b.  at  Birmingham 
about  1500 ;  d.  at  Smithfield,  Feb.  4,  1555. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  as  chap- 
lain at  Antwerp  imbibed  Protestant  principles. 
As  "  Thomas  Matthewe  "  he  published  in  1587 
an  English  Bible,  based  on  those  of  Tyndale 
and  Coverdale.  In  1547  he  returned  from 
Wittenberg  to  England,  and  in  1551  received 
a  prebend  m  St.  Foul's.  On  Mary's  accession, 
1553,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  was  the  first  to 
be  burned  in  that  reign,  his  wife  and  eleven 
children  meeting  him  "by  the  way."  His 
Life  was  written  by  J.  L.  Chester,  London, 
1861.  F.  M.  B. 

Rohr,  Johann  Friedrioh,  b.  at  Rossbach, 
Prussian  Saxony,  July  80, 1777 ;  d.  at  Weimar, 
June  15,  1848  ;  was  m  1820  appointed  court- 
preacher  and  superintendent-general  at  Wei- 
mar, and  by  his  PredigeHiteratur,  1810-14, 
JViei/^  und  Neueste  PredigeHiteratur,  1815-19, 
Kritische  Prediger  BibUothek,  he  took  rank  as 
one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  German 
rationalism. 

Romaine,  VTllliam.  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Hartlepool,  Durham,  Sept.  25,  1714 ;  d. 
in  London,  July  26,  1795.  He  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1739  attacked 
Warburton's  Divine  Legation  from  the  univer- 
sity pulpit.  From  1748  he  held  lectureships 
in  London,  and  from  1764  was  rector  of  Black- 
friars.  In  1757  he  declined  a  call  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  excluded  from  the  university 
pulpit.  He  was  an  extreme  Calvinist  and  a 
leader  of  the  Evangelical  party.  His  chief 
books  are  Ths  Life,  Walk,  and  Triumph  of 
Faith,  London,  1783-71-94.  His  Works  were 
collected  in  8  vols.,  1796,  with  a  Life  by 
W.  B.  Cadogan.  F.  M.  B. 

Roman  Catholic  Chnrch.  the  name  given 
to  that  body  of  Christians  who  acknowledge 
the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  Supreme  Head  of 
the  church  on  earth.  Tliev  themselves  prefer 
the  title  of  Catholic,  or  Holy  Catholic  church. 

HiSTOKT.  The  Roman  Catholic  church,  prop- 
erly so  speaking,  comes  into  existence  slowly 
within  the  period  from  the  toleration  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Constantine  (813)  and  the  union  of 
the  papacy  with  the  new  German-Roman 
empire  at  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne  (800). 
Before  this  period  we  find  a  catholic  church 


existing  under  the  government  of  bishops,  and 
in  some  places  of  metropolitans,  who  exercise 
no  control  over  each  other,  but  live  in  har- 
mony and  ecclesiastical  fellowship.  The 
unity  of  the  church  consists  in  the  unity  of  the 
episcopate,  to  use  Cyprian's  term,  but  no  one 
bishop  towers  above  all  the  rest.  With  the 
alliance  made  between  the  civil  and  religious 
powers  in  818,  a  new  order  of  things  began  to 
arise.  The  council  of  Nice  (825)  made  certain 
disciplinaiT  refi;ulation8  which  were  to  affect 
particular  localities  or  the  whole  church.  The 
tendency  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  local 
churches,  once  introduced,  continually 
strengthened.  The  power  of  the  great  bishops 
grew,  and  that  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
soon  acknowledged  throughout  the  entire 
Western  church  with  more  or  less  distinctness. 
Sardica  (844)  helped  him  to  make  Rome  an 
appellate  court ;  Valentinian  confirmed  this 
right  (4^.  In  the  confusion  into  which  the 
public  affairs  of  Italy  and  the  West  fell  upon 
the  coming  of  the  barbarian  invaders,  the 
bishop  of  Kome,  who  possessed  the  most  solid 
power  then  existing,  and  had  the  moral  worth 
and  courage  to  make  it  felt,  became  more  and 
more  the  principal  figure  in  the  minds  of  men. 
The  empire  felt  in  800  that  it  needed  the  help 
of  such  a  bishop,  and  the  bishop  needed  the 
protection  of  the  empire. 

To  this  time  the  pope  of  Rome,  though, 
claiming  in  an  undeflnea  manner  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  cliurch,  had  never  proceeded 
to  such  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Eastern  chureh  as  to  make  a  rupture  inevi- 
table. But  in  the  affair  of  Photius  (q.v.)  be 
made  such  claims  as  to  produce  a  formal 
separation  between  the  two  churches  (867). 
Though  various  unions  were  patched  up  after 
this,  Rome,  in  fact,  now  lost  her  Catholicity 
almost  contemporaneously  with  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  her  highest  claims 
(Nicholas  I.,  858-667).  Thus  confined  to 
Western  Europe,  the  problem  of  Rome  was  to 
obtain  masterv  over  all  the  elements  of  power 
within  this  limited  sphere.  No  great  p^e 
appeared  after  Nicholas  till  Gregory  (1073- 
1085),  who  advanced  the  papacv  by  wresting 
the  power  of  appointing  his  ecclesiastical  sub- 
ordinates from  the  emperor,  and  bv  enforcing 
that  celibacy  which  was  to  make  the  clergy  of 
Rome  a  compact  body,  separated  from  all 
ordinary  human  ties  and  devoted  solely  to  the 
church.  From  this  time  to  Boniface  VIII. 
(1294-1808),  there  was  a  constant  struggle  for 
the  supremacy  between  the  pope  and  the 
states  of  Europe,  till  this  pope  declared  it  to 
be  necessary  to  salvation  to  be  subject  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  From  the  sunumt  of  this 
arrogated  power,  rendered  partially  real  by  the 
results  of  the  crusades  (1089-1291),  the  papacy 
descended  to  the  depths  of  subjection  to  the 
French  throne  in  the  "  Babylonish  Captivity," 
at  Avignon  (1805-1377),  and  emerged  from 
this  only  to  sink  still  lower  in  the  great  schism 
(1378-1449),  which  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Con- 
stance, and  Basel  sought  in  vain  to  heal. 

In  the  16th  century  occurred  the  great  dis- 
ruption wrought  by  the  Reformation  (q.v.). 
England,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  with  large  portions  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  were  permanently  separated  from 
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Home.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  (founded 
1540)  labored  dilieentlj  to  repair  the  losses 
caused  by  the  Reu>rmatioii,  with  partial  suc- 
cess. The  Thirty  Years'  War  (16ia-«) 
checked  the  progress  of  Protestantism,  but  at 
the  coeft  of  desolating  almost  beyond  recovery 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  territory  of 
the  (German  empire.  In  the  new  world  it  also 
seemed  probable  that  Catholic  states  would  rise 
of  great  magnificence.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  XYIII.  century,  a  shower  of  severe  blows 
seemed  to  fall  upon  the  church.  The  order  of 
Jesuits  had  to  be  suspended  (1778);  in  France 
free-thinking  was  permitted  undisturbed  cul- 
tivation ;  in  Austria  and  Ctermany  there  was  a 
proposition  to  establish  a  national  church  in- 
dependent to  the  pope ;  the  French  Revolu- 
tion for  a  time  aboliBhed  the  church.  Thus  it 
entered  upon  the  present  century  under  un- 
favorable auspices.  Napoleon,  though  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  son  of  the  church,  handled  it 
very  much  like  a  master.  The  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  was  taken  from  him,  and 
though  it  was  restored  in  1814,  and  the  Jesuits 
in  1816,  the  prevalence  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  in  Europe  snd  the  progress  of  liberalism 
<1830,  1848)  moved  straight  on  to  the  final 
destruction  of  the  temporal  .power  in  1870. 

But  while  thus  humbled  in  the  political 
sphere,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  under 
Pius  IX.  began  that  course  of  spiritual  effort 
in  all  lands  which  has  given  it  new  strength. 
The  hierarchy  was  re-established  in  Holland  in 
1858  bjr  the  erection  of  one  archbishopric  and 
four  bishoprics.  The  same  step  was  taken  in 
1850  in  England,  where  one  archbishopric  and 
twelve  bishoprics  were  established.  The  same 
provision  was  made  for  Scotland  by  Leo  XIII. 
m  1878.  The  movement,  led  by  J.  H.  New- 
man, who  went  over  to  the  Roman  church  in 
1845,  gave  a  large  number  of  accessions  to  the 
same  church  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility 
and  the  educated,  among  whom  was  Manning, 
made  Cardinal  in  1875.  In  (Germany,  the  re- 
sults of  the  Vatican  council  and  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  plunged  the  church  into  the 
'' Kulturkampf "  (q.v.)  from  which  it  is 
slowly  emerging.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in 
those  Catholic  countries  which  were  once  in 
closest  harmony  with  Rome,  the  progress  of 
freedom  has  produced  limitations  of  the 
former  power  oi  the  church.  Thus  in  Austria 
the  constitution  of  1848  introduced  a  certain 
degree  of  toleration  which  has  proved  endur- 
ing, and  in  Italy  and  Spain  orders  have  been 
expelled  and  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  the 
secular  sphere  maintained. 

Dogmatic  System.  This  has  two  ele- 
ments. One  common  to  all  Christian  churches 
and  the  other  distinctive  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  general  it  maybe  said  that  the 
whole  range  of  natural  theology,  the  being  and 
attributes  of  Gkxl,  and  the  doctrines  embodied 
in  the  creeds  of  Nice  and  Chalcedon,  are  the 
common  faith  of  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
We  pass  then  to  the  distinctive  elements  of 
the  Roman  system. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  tlie  system  is 
that  of  the  church.  This  is  defined  so  as  to 
identify  it  with  the  visible  church,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  government  of  the  hie- 
rarchy and  the  administration  of  tlie  sacrar 


ments.  The  church  mus  the  visible,  in  the  Cath- 
olic conception,  or  else  it  is  not  knowable,  since 
man  must  be  able  to  recognize  it  by  means  of 
his  senses.  Its  visibility  is  a  parallel  fact  with 
the  incarnation  by  which  €k>a  made  himself 
manifest  toman. 

The  marks  of  the  ideal  church  are,  now,  all 
ascribed  to  this  visible  church.  This  is  Apos- 
tolic and  Catholic.  It  is  also  one.  Its  unity 
ccmsists  **  in  the  faithful  confession  of  the  en- 
tire moral  and  doctrinal  system  of  Christ, 
comprising  the  entire  range  of  such  truth,  and 
that  upon  the  basis  of  the  divine  authoritv  of 
Christ  represented  In  the  church."  So  Hein- 
rich.  But  neither  he  nor  the  Catechismus  Ro- 
manus  claims  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
sought  to  embrace  within  her  fold  all  Chris- 
tians, and  thus  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  body 
of  Christ  1  It  is  also  infallible,  an  attribute 
which  is  now  taught  to  have  its  organ  in  the 
pope  (see  Infallibility).  Whether  the 
church  teaches  that  salvation  is  possible  only 
within  her  fold  is  a  disputed  point ;  but  the 
utterances  of  popes,  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  even  of  such  liberal  Catholics  as  MOhler 
(*' connection  with  Christ  is  also  always  at  the 
same  time  connection  with  His  church,")  as 
well  as  the  logic  of  the  system,  render  it  un- 
deniably a  part  of  the  official  teaching. 

With  this  doctrine  of  the  church,  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  Romanism  will  teach  as  to  the 
source  of  dogmatic  truth.  Scripture  and  tra- 
dition are  put  upon  the  same  level,  but  tradi- 
tion is  simply  another  name  for  the  utterances 
of  the  church  by  papal  decisions,  decrees  of 
councils,  etc  As  we  need  a  church  to  bring 
us  into  connection  with  God,  so  we  need  that 
this  church  should  possess  an  infallible  teach- 
ing authority.  Through  the  church  we  gain  a 
"sense "for  truth,  and  hence  in  the  church 
men  understand  the  Scriptures  and  the  truth 
as  is  impossible  without.  The  Bible  thus  be- 
comes but  a  portion  of  the  complex  of  church 
teaching,  wliich  bears  with  it  the  authority  of 
God. 

As  the  external  church  is  necessary  to  re- 
ligion, so  the  clergy  is  necessary  to  the  church. 
This  exists  in  an  unbroken  succession  from  the 
apostles,  and  forms  a  hierarchy  with  the  pope 
at  the  apex.  The  priesthood  is  necessary  for 
the  governing  of  the  church,  but  x>articularly 
for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and 
for  mediation  between  the  believer  and  God . 
Essentially,  the  necessity  of  the  priesthood 
rests  upon  the  necessity  of  a  sacrifice,  which 
is  afforded  in  the  mass.  The  clei^y  is,  for 
disciplinary  reasons,  bound  to  a  celibate  life. 
(See  Papacy.) 

So  much  for  the  church.  When  we  come 
to  the  doctrines  that  pertain  to  salvation,  the 
Roman  church  teaches  that  justification  is 
making  righteous,  not  declaring  righteous. 
Justification  by  faith  is  rejected,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  good  works  to  salvation  is  empha- 
sized. These,  wrought  by  man  under  the  ss- 
sistance  of  divine  grace,  are  said  to  produce 
true  merit,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  often 
supposed  to  be  the  means  of  earning  salva- 
tion. Certain  works  are  also  conceived  to  be 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  so  supererogatory,  as  «.  p.,  the  "  evangeli- 
cal counsels,"  celibacy,  poverty,  etc.    Hence 
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the  favor  shown  the  monastic  life.  With  this 
theory  is  also  intimately  associated  the  worship 
of  the  saints,  and  of  the  Virgin  in  particular. 
They  have  the  power  to  help  men  through  the 
transfer  of  the  merits  of  their  supererogatory 
good  works.  In  the  case  of  the  Virgin,  the 
process  of  time  has  led  to  her  exaltation  to  the 
X)OBition  of  a  mediator  ("  that  she  may  condli- 
ate  God  for  us  sinners  by  her  intercession/' 
Roman  Catechism),  the  ascription  to  her  of  sin- 
lessness,  and  finally  to  the  promulgation  (1854) 
of  her  inmiaculate  conception. 

As  the  external  church  is  the  true  church, 
so  the  sacraments  are  the  means  of  the  con- 
ferment of  grace,  and  work  ex  opere  operate, 
or  ' '  always  and  to  all  convey  the  grace  "  when 
they  are  administered.  To  the  viuidity  of  sac- 
raments administered  by  a  regularly  ordained 
priest  are  necessary  only  the  intention  to  ad- 
minister them,  the  "  form/'  or  the  word  of  in- 
stitution, and  the  matter,  as  bread  and  wine. 
The  doctrine  of  the  opus  operaium  is  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  objectivity  of  mce,  inde- 
pendent of  the  changeable  moods  of  man ;  but 
to  do  it  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  recipient 
is  denied. 

Hence  baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  regenera- 
tion, by  which  the  guilt  of  original  and  actual 
sins  committed  before  tmptism  u  washed  away. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  salvation.  Confirma- 
tion is  the  sacrament  of  strengthening.  The 
sacrament  of  penance  comprises  repentance 
(contrition,  attrition),  confession,  satisfaction 
(works  done  or  pains  suffered  as  punishments 
for  the  sins  confessed),  and  absolution.  The 
same  effort  to  obtain  objectivity  is  here  mani- 
fest. The  Catholic  is  to  feel  as  sure  of  his 
forgiveness  as  he  is  that  he  has  heard  the 
woras,  **  I  absolve  thee."  The  great  confi- 
dence felt  in  the  operation  of  the  sacraments 
has  led  the  Roman  Church  to  accept  a  very 
low  degree  of  attrition  as  suflScient  for  absolu- 
tion. The  chief  sacrament  is,  however,  that 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  has  two  parts, 
the  eucharist  or  communion,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass.  When  the  words,  '*  This  is 
my  body,  this  is  my  blood,"  are  spoken  over 
the  elements,  they  are  believed  to  he  miracu- 
lously changed  as  to  their  substance  into  Uie 
substance  (transubstantiation)  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  though  their  accidents  (taste, 
etc.)  remain  the  same.  The  Church  then 
offers  this  present  Christ  as  her  only  possible 
offering  of  thanksgiving  and  propitiation  to 
God.  The  sacrifice  of  Calvary  is  thus  re- 
peated, and  a  true  expiation  offered.  (See 
Mass,  p.  548).  In  the  subsequent  commun- 
ion, the  oblectivity  of  the  sacrament  secures 
to  the  recipient  the  certainty  that  his  sins  are 
forgiven.  The  cup  is  denied  to  the  laity,  but 
merely  as  a  disciplinary  regulation.  Mairiage 
is  also  a  sacrament,  ana  indissoluble.  Orders 
and  Extreme  Unction  close  the  list. 

Purgatory  (q.  v.)  is  a  place  of  punishment 
in  the  future  world,  where  the  sins  not  satis- 
fied for  in  this  life  may  be  expiated. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHX7RCH  IN 
THB  UNITED  8TATB8.— The  explorers 
who  discovered  the  New  World  and  its  princi- 
pal portions  were  almost  all  Catholics.  What- 
ever attempts  were  made  by  Protestants,  it 


is  true  that  the  first  successful  settlements 
in  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States 
were  inade  by  Catholics,  as  for  example :  at 
St  Augustine  (1565),  at  Santa  F6  (1582),  and  at 
San  Francisco  (1776).  The  French  entered  Can- 
ada  under  Champlain  (1604),  before  the  English 
were  at  Jamestown  (1607),  and  from  their  chief 
centers  in  Canada,  explorers  and  missionaries 
penetrated  to  the  region  of  the  great  lakes  and 
the  Missifttippi,  opening  these  territories  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  civilized  world. 

But  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
properly  b^ns  in  the  United  States  with  the 
settlement  of  Maryland  bv  a  colony  of  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  unaer  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  who  settled  at  St.  Mary's  in 
1684.  The  original  charter  of  the  colony 
guaranteed  full  religious  liberty,  but  at  an 
early  period  the  Protestant  element  got  the 
upper  hand  in  the  colonv,  and  in  1644  the 
Catholics  were  deprived  of  equal  rights. 
Though  legislation  swung  between  two  ex- 
tremes, on  Uie  whole  it  grew  more  and  more 
repressive.  In  1654  the  Toleration  Act  of 
1649  was  repealed,  and  in  1692,  after  the  ex> 
pulsion  of  James  II.  from  England,  the  favors 
granted  by  Charles  II.  were  taken  away.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Catholics  were  not 
permitted  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion 
m  the  colony  which  had  been  founded  ex- 
pressly for  tbem.  And  in  general  it  may  be 
said  that,  though  here  and  there  Catholics  in 
small  numbers  were  to  be  found,  the  church 
had  hardly  an  existence  outside  of  Maryland, 
where  15,000  of  the  possible  25,000  Catholics 
in  the  country  were  living. 

The  era  of  the  Revolution  was  favorable  to 
the  Catholics.  Congress  declared  in  1774  for 
full  religious  toleration.  The  emancipation 
of  Catholics  in  Maryland  followed  in  1776, 
and,  under  the  infiuenee  of  Catholics,  all  re- 
ligious tests  were  prohibited  in  the  bestowment 
of  public  office  under  the  general  government. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Catholics  felt  the 
need  of  a  more  perfect  organization,  and  Dr. 
John  Carroll,  S.J.,  was  appointed  first  pre- 
fect apostolic,  and  then  bishop,  being  conse- 
crated in  England  in  1790.  He  was  a  cousin 
of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carro11tx)n,  and  had 
been  educated  in  France  bv  the  Jesuits.  Four 
lines  of  effort  lay  before  him  :  the  education 
of  the  youth ;  me  formation  of  a  national 
clergy ;  the  erection  of  churches,  and  the 
foundation  of  female  communities.  George- 
town CoUeee  (1789^,  put  under  the  care  of  ex- 
Jesuits,  and  a  theological  seminary  (1791)  were 
among  the  institutions  founded  by  him.  But 
a  clergy  was  wanting,  and  the  timely  arrival 
of  ceitain  French  priests  (28  between  1791  and 
1799)  was  a  help  in  this  direction  of  the  highest 
importance.  Several  of  them  afterward  be> 
came  bishops.  Immigration  began  to  furnish 
a  Catholic  population  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centuiy,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
priests  followed  close  in  the  wake  of  the  ad- 
vancing tide.  Thus,  in  1787  they  were  in 
Kentucky ;  in  1789  they  had  commenced  a 
church  in  Charleston,  and  consecrated  one  in 
Boston  in  1808.  From  1787  to  1807  the  total 
population  bad  increased  from  25,000  to 
150,000,  and  the  number  of  priests  from  25  to 
70.    Meantime,  the  progress  of  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  church  had  been  equally  rapid. 
In  1808,  Baltimore  was  made  a  metropolitan 
see.  Religious  orders  were  introduced  which 
swelled  the  number  of  priests  and  established 
several  institutions  of  learning.  After  Dr. 
Whitfield  became  archbishop,  he  assembled 
the  first  provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  (1829). 
Among  the  new  bishops  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed was  Bishop  England  (1820),  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  who  was  a  brilliant  man,  of  inde- 
fatigable activity.  He  found  his  diocese  with 
but  2  churches  and  2  priests.  He  raised  this 
number  to  16  churches ;  organized  institutions 
of  piety  ;  established  the  Ursuline  nuns  and 
the  Sisters  of  Mercv.  He  visited  Europe  three 
times  in  search  of  help,  and,  plunging  into 
severe  labors  after  his  last  return,  died  in 
1842.  Bishop  Hughes,  of  New  York  (q.v.), 
was  one  of  Uie  cliief  agents  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  organization.  In  1846,  Oregon 
City  was  made  a  metropolitan  see  ;  in  1§47, 
St.  Louis  ;  in  1850,  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
and  Cincinnati.  Thus,  in  1850,  the  Catholic 
Church  had  6  archbishoprics,  27  bishoprics, 
1800  priests,  1078  churches,  etc.  In  1851,  the 
first  pTational,  or  Plenary  Council  was  held  ; 
in  1858,  Baltimore  was  made  the  primatial 
see  ;  in  1875,  Archbishop  McCloskey,  of  New 
York,  was  made  cardinal ;  which  honor  was 
conferred  upon  Archbishop  Gibbons,  of  Bialti- 
more,  June  7,  1886.  The  Church  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Gongregatio  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  in  Rome,  and  the  following  statistics  are 
derived  from  Uie  Annual  of  that  congregation 
for  1889 : 
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P.  H.  F. 

A  complete  and  impartial  history  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  since  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance is  a  desideratum.  A  good  beginning 
has  been  made  in  M.  Creighton's  History  of 
the  Papaev  during  the  Period  of  the  Etforma- 
Hon,  London  and  New  York,  1882-87,  4  vols. 
Of  course,  this  history  is  part  of  the  general 
theme  in  the  manuals,  e.  g,,  Kurtz'  new  Eng. 
trans..  New  York,  1890,  8  vols.  ;  Fisher,  New 
York,  1887.  See  Lit.  under  Reformation. 
For  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  see  Hefele,  Cdn- 
dliengeschichle,  n.  e.  continued,  Freiburg  in 
Br.,  1873  (soq.);  MOhler,  8}/mbolism,  Eng. 
trans.  ;  London,  1843  (but  Roman  Catholic 
works  prior  to  the  Vatican  Council  need  alter- 
ation) ;  Cardinal  Gibbon's,  I'he  Faith  of  Our 


Father*,  New  York,  1874 ;  on  the  Protestant 
side,  Whately,  The  Error*  of  Eomaniim, 
London,  5th  ed.,  1856 ;  Littledale,  Meaeone 
Agaimt  Joining  the  Church  of  Borne,  1885 ; 
but  better,  Hase,  BdntBnush  der  Protestant 
tisehen  Pokmik,  4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1878. 

Romans,  BpUtle  to  the,  was  written  bj 
Paul  at  Corinth.  A.  D.  58,  just  as  he  was  leav- 
ing that  citv  for  Jerusalem  (Rom.  xv.  25,  xvi. 
28).  It  is  the  most  important,  systematic,  and 
argumentative  of  all  the  apostolic  epistles, 
being  a  profound  discussion  of  man's  fallen 
state  and  of  Qod's  provision  for  his  recoveiy. 
Ch.  i.  16,  17  contains  the  theme,  viz.,  the  gos- 
pel as  the  power  of  Gkxl  which  alone  can  save. 
Ch.  i.  18  to  iii.  20  constitute  the  negative  part 
of  the  argument  bv  establishing  the  common 
depravity  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  and  their 
consequent  lost  condition.  Then  Ch.  iii.  21 — 
V.  21  establish  the  positive  side  of  the  question 
by  describing  salvation  as  the  gift  of  God 
secured  only  by  faith.  In  this  the  author  intro- 
duces the  famous  comparison  between  Adam, 
the  natural  head  of  the  human  race,  and  Christ, 
the  head  of  his  chosen  i)eople,  as  fine  a  general- 
ization  as  ever  was  m^e.  Ch.  vi.  shows  that 
this  doctrine  of  gratuitous  salvation  is  not  and 
cannot  be  unfriendly  to  morals.  Ch.  vii.  sets 
forth  the  excellence  of  the  law  in  itself  but  its 
inability  to  sanctify,  and  describes  with  ^at 
vigor  the  inward  conflict  between  conscience 
and  passion  in  the  natural  man  as  some  say,  or 
between  the  new  nature  and  the  old  as  others 
say.  Ch.  viii.  exhibits  the  work  of  the  spirit 
over  against  the  work  of  the  law,  and  concludes 
with  a  wondrous  burst  of  eloquence  over  the 
safety  of  the  believer  despite  all  foes  and 
obstacles. 

Here  the  apostle  turns  to  consider  the  uni* 
versality  of  the  salvation.  It  is  offered  to  the 
Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Gentile.  The  failure 
to  save  the  former  is  only  apparent.  Ch.  ix. 
treats  of  God's  sovereignty  and  shows  that  hie 
promise  is  not  void,  to  which  Ch.  x.  furnishes 
the  due  counterpoise  in  urging  man's  responsi- 
bilitv  and  insistmg  that  the  Jews  are  excluded 
by  their  own  unbelief.  Ch.  xi.  completes  the 
solution  of  the  problem  by  declaring  that  God 
has  not  cast  off  bis  i)eople,  but  overruled  their 
unbelief  for  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles,  after 
which  all  Israel  shall  be  saved ;  and  in  view 
of  this  result  the  apostle  bursts  out  into  what 
has  lustly  been  caQled  "  the  sublimest  apos- 
trophe existing  even  in  the  pages  of  inspiration 
itself." 

The  rest  of  the  Epistle  is  occupied  with 
practical  exhortations  showing  how  man  is  to 
show  his  gratitude  for  the  fre€  salvation  of  the 
Gospel.  Ch.  xii.  gives  general  directions  of 
great  spiritual  power  and  unction.  After  this 
come  special  discussions  in  regard  to  obedience 
to  rulers  (Ch.  xiii.)  and  the  exercise  of  for- 
bearance and  charity  in  differences  of  opinion 
in  unessential  matters  (Ch.  xiv.-xv.  14).  Then 
follow  personal  explanations  (xv.  14-88),  mes- 
sages and  greetings  to  different  persons,  a  warn- 
ing against  such  as  cause  division,  and  finally  a 
dozology,  rich  in  contents  and  deep  in  feeling. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  has  been 
established  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  and  of 
its  permanent  and  priceless  value  the  Ref  orma- 
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tion  of  the  16th  century,  in  which  it  played 
such  an  important  part,  is  a  living  witness. 
Luther  considered  it  '*the  chief  part  of  the 
New  Testament,"  and  Coleridge  pronounced 
it  **  the  most  profound  work  in  existence.*' 
*  The  best  commentaries  are  those  by  Tholuck, 
Philippi,  Hodge,  and  Shedd ;  more  modem 
favorites  are  by  J.  A.  Beet  (London  5th  ed. 
1886)  and  Sadler  (1888).  T.  W.  C. 

Rome,  the  capital  city  of  Italy,  founded 
758  B.  Ct  grew  from  the  smallest  beginning 
to  be  mistress  of  almost  all  the  known  world, 
and  then  Itself  succumbed  to  the  government 
of  a  single  emperor,  till  it  lost  its  place,  even 
as  the  seat  of  government,  at  the  time  of  Con- 
stautine.  The  bishopric  of  Rome  was  now 
rising,  and  for  centuries  it  continued  to  be  the 
imperial  center  of  the  church,  till  in  our  own 
day  it  has  become  the  capital  of  a  new  Italy. 

The  importance  of  Rome  for  the  history  of 
the  church  begins  with  the  settlement  there  of 
numbers  of  jews  about  the  time  that  the 
Romans  first  came  into  connection  with  the 
Jews  (B.  C.  68),  at  the  capture  of  Aristobulus 
by  Pompey.  They  were  allotted  a  portion  of 
the  city  by  themselves,  and  were  shown  vari- 
ous favors  by  some  of  the  emperors,  but  were 
commanded  bv  Claudius  ''  to  depart  from 
Rome,"  possibly  for  commotions  occurrins"  in 
connection  with  the  preaching  of  Christianity. 
Thev  seem  soon  to  have  returned,  and  formed, 
as  elsewhere,  a  natural  point  about  which  the 
early  preaching  and  the  gathering  of  the  first 
Christian  church  went  on. 

The  Christian  chuixih  at  Rome  owes  its 
origin  to  unknown  influences,  probably  to  the 
efforts  of  travelers  and  individuals  acting  under 
the  generous  impulses  of  Christian  zeal,  with- 
out especial  commission  from  any  one.  The 
Roman  Catholic  legend  that  Peter  founded  the 
church  at  Rome  his  no  evidence  in  its  behalf  ; 
the  tradition  that  he  was  bishop  there  25  years 
is  a  mere  impossibility.  When  Paul  wrote  his 
epistle,  the  church  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Qentile  converts.  The  natural 
advantages  of  the  metropolis  built  up  the 
Christian  community,  ana  we  soon  find  the 
church  of  Rome  enjoying  the  same  pre-emi- 
nence which  the  city  itself  i)06sessed. 

The  interesting  spots  in  Rome  connected 
with  the  Apostle  Paul  are  the  Appian  Way, 
and  the  "  palace,"  probably  upon  the  Palatine ; 
but  the  Mamertine  Prison,  where  Peter  and 
Paul  are  said  to  have  been  prisoners,  and  the 
other  places  of  martyrdom  and  burial,  are  all 
entirely  the  product  of  the  myth-building 
tendency  of  the  human  mind.         F.  H.  F. 

Rome  and  Christianity.  See  Persecu- 
tions. 

Ronge,  Johannee,  b.  at  Bischofswalde, 
Silesia,  Oct.  16,  1818  ;  was  educated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  ordained  a  priest 
and  appointed  diaplain  at  Grottkau,  in  1840, 
but  was  excommunicated  and  deeded  in 
1844  because  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Gterman- 
Catholics  (see  p.  828).  In  1848  he  devoted 
himself  to  politics  and  had  to  flee  to  London. 
After  the  publication  in  1861  of  the  edict  of 
amnesty  he  returned  to  Germany,  settled  at 


Frankfort,  and  tried  to  form  some  kind  of  a 
religious  reform  party. 

Ranedorfera  or  Zionitea,  a  sect  formed 
in  1741,  at  Elberfeld,  Rhenish  Prussia,  by  one 
Elias  Eller,  who  called  himself  Zion-Father ; 
and  Anna  von  Buchel,  who  called  herself 
Zion-Mother,  with  Schleiermacher,  the  grand- 
father of  the  theologian,  for  their  aid-de-camp. 
Eller  died  in  1750,  and  thus  his  stepson, 
Bolckhaus,  became  Zion-Father,  but  in  1765 
the  sect  was  dispensed  on  account  of  immoral- 
ity ;  Schleiermacher  had  left  it  long  before. 
See  Krug,  Schwdrmerei  itn  Oroashertoathum 
Berg,  1851. 

Rood,  in  Old  English,  from  the  Saxon, 
means  "  cross  "  or  *•  crucifix." 

Roasuy,  Latin  raaaHum,  "a  garden  of 
rOses,"  is  a  string  of  beads  used  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  keep  account  of  their  prayers. 
The  origin  of  the  device  is  unknown.  It 
is  used  also  bv  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos^ 
and  was  probably  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
Crusaders.  The  number  of  beads  is  generally 
fifty -five,  namely  five  decades  of  smaller  beads 
for  Ave  Marias,  and  five  larger  ones  for  Pater 
Nosters.  Both  to  the  name  and  the  number 
of  beads  there  has  been  invented  some  sym- 
bolism of  a  rather  indifferent  description. 

Roscelin,or  RomeUn,or  Rncelin,  was  bom 
in  the  diocese  of  Soissous,  educated  at  Rheims, 
and  a  canon  of  Compi^gne,  when  in  1092  he 
was  condenmed  by  the  sjrnod  of  Soissons  and 
compelled  to  retract  certain  philosophical  views 
which  threatened  to  transform  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Triuitjr  into  Tri-theism.  An- 
selm  wrote  a  refutation,  De  fide  trinitatU. 
Abelard  had  been  a  disciple  of  his,  but  dis- 
avowed the  discipleship  and  even  wrote  an 
attack  upon  him.  Ep,  2i. 

Rose,  The  Ctolden.  See  Golden  Rosr, 
The,  p.  881. 

Rose,  Hugh  Jamea,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Uckfield,  Surrey,  England,  1795  ;  d.  at 
Florence,  Italv,  Dec.  22, 1898.  He  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1817,  and  was 
vicar  of  Horsham,  Surrey,  1822^-^ ;  preben- 
dary of  Chichester,  1827-&  ;  Christian  Advo- 
cate at  Cambridffe,  1829-88 ;  rector  of  Had- 
lei^h,  Suffolk,  1880.  which  he  exchanged  for 
Fairstead,  Essex,  and  St.  Thomas,  Southwark, 
1888 ;  principal  of  King's  College,  London, 
1886.  He  edited  the  Encydopadta  Metropolt- 
tana,  1886-88,  was  an  extremely  active  and 
advanced  Churchman  (though  not  of  Oxford) ; 
had  much  to  do  with  startmg  the  Tractarian 
movement.  F.  M.  B. 

RosenmiiUer,  Brnat  Friedrioh  Carl,  b.  at 
Hessber^.  Saxe-Meiningen,  Dec.  10,  1768  ;  d. 
at  Leipzig,  Sept.  17, 1885 ;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  and  archaeoloKy  at 
Leipzig,  in  1796,  and  published  Scholia  in  v.T. . 
Leipzig,  1788-1817, 16  vols.,  abridged  hito  5 
vols.,  1828-85,  besides  many  other  works. 

Roaicmciana.  In  1614  appeared  Famtx 
Fratemitatis  des  Idldidum  OrdenB  des  Eosen- 
kreuzes,  probably  written  by  Joh.  Val.  Andrea, 
and  prolwbly  meant  .as  a  satire  upon  the  alche- 
mists and  astrologers  of  that  time.     People 
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misunderstood  it,  however,  and  took  it  for  the 
real  history  of  an  actually  existing  secret  so- 
ciety. In  a  short  time  all  Germany  was 
dlTided  into  two  camps,  of  which  the  one 
hoped  that  the  world  should  be  saved  by  the 
Rosicrucians,  while  the  other  feared  that  it 
might  be  destroyed  by  them  ;  and  it  took  a 
long  time  before  it  dawned  upon  the  public 
that  the  whole  depended  upon  a  mystification. 
But  the  worst  was  that  people  were  found  who 
understood  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
commodons,  and  fraudulent  orders  of  Rosicru- 
cians were  formed  which  exercised  their  power 
for  evil  far  into  the  18th  century.    See  Har- 

frave  Jennings,  The  Bogierueians^  London, 
871,  8d.  ed.,  1887  ;  Waiie,  Eeal  hutcryafR,, 
1887 ;  F.  Hartmann,  In  the  Pnmaaa  .  .  .  His- 
tory of  B.,  1890. 

Roamini-Serbati,  Antonio,  the  foun- 
der of  modem  Idealism  in  Italy,  b.  at 
Rovereto,  Italian  Tyrol,  18  m.  s.w.  of  Trent, 
in  a  noble  and  wealthy  Catholic  family,  March 
26.  1797  ;  d.  at  Stresa,  on  the  Lago  Alaggiore, 
Northern  Italy,  in  the  year  1855.  *'  Andwhal 
stirring  memories,"  saysone  of  his  biographers, 
"does that  date  call  up!  It  was  a  terrible 
epoch.  All  Europe  was  lust  then  convulsed 
by  the  horrible  triumphs  of  a  pernicious  philos- 
ophy, which  found  its  practical  embodiment  in 
the  frightful  atrocities  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion.'* It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  connec- 
tion between  the  date  of  birth  of  this  man  and 
his  declared  purpose  in  life,  for  this  has  been 
**  to  restore  the  princii)les  of  truth  trampled  on 
by  the  revolutionary  innovators,  and  to  give 
back  to  Christian  philosophy  its  unity,  honor, 
and  prestige."  Whatever  can  be  said  against 
the  arrogance  of  this  declaration  and  its  non- 
fulfillment, it  can  be  asserted  for  Rosmini,  that 
he  has  worked  honestly  for  it  and  has  done 
much  good  for  his  Church.  Were  it  not  for 
the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits,  he  would  have 
been  canonized  by  this  time,  so  high  is  the 
veneration  for  him  among  his  own  fellow- 
believers.  Though  an  eldest  son,  he  was  early 
devoted  to  the  Church  and  took  holy  orders  in 
1819.  In  1828  he  visited  Rome  and  was  kindly 
received  by  Pius  VII.,  and  later  by  Gregor 
XYI.,  who  offered  him  the  high  post  of  Udu 
tore  di  Rota,  but  Rosmini  declined  it.  Leo 
XII.  and  Pius  VIII.  were  also  friendly  toward 
him,  and  so  was  Pius  IX. 

When  80  years  of  age,  he  drafted  his  plan 
for  a  new  holy  order  and  began  to  realize  It  in 
1827.  This,  the  most  recent  order  of  the 
Church,  is  active  rather  than  eontempioHve, 
and  supplements  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
parochial  priesthood.  The  ''Institute  of 
Charity"  or,  as  the  Italians  say,  the  Ros- 
minians,  may  be  priests  or  laymen,  and  bind 
themselves  to  any  work  of  charity,  be  it  cor- 

Eoreal,  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  directed  bv 
ishop  or  superior  or  pope.  The  order  is 
spread  all  over  the  world,  having  branches  in 
all  prominent  cities. 

Rosmini's  Sietema  flUmoAoo  is  an  encyclo- 
pedic arrangement  of  all  numan  knowledge. 
The  conception  is  developed  by  him  in  40  vols. 
His  desire  is  to  restore  philosophy  to  love  and 
respect.  He  proposes  to  return  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  ancients,  but  to  give  these  teachings 


the  benefit  of  modem  methods.  A  complete 
and  exhaustive  treatment  of  Roemini's  ideaa 
will  be  found  in  his  **  New  essay  on  the  origfo 
of  ideas,"  translated  into  English  in  1888-84: 
(London).  Another  presentauon  will  be  found 
in  Thomas  Davidson's  book,  "  Rosmini's  philo* 
sophical  system,"  London,  1882,  which  also^ 
contains  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  a  full  bibHog<^ 
raphy  of  his  works  and  the  literature  rela^ 
ing  to  him.  Rosmini  is  an  important  element 
in  the  re-awakening  of  political,  moral,  and 
intellectual  life  of  modem  Italy,  a  movement 
represented  among  others  by  such  names  as 
those  of  Manzoni,  G.  Concur,  Mamiani,  Tom^ 
ma8e6 ;  a  movement  which  brings  ancient 
and  modem  thought  to  bear  upon  each  other, 
trying  to  correct  the  primary  assumptions  of 
both  and  endeavoring  to  find  a  way  out  to  a 
new  and  better  order  of  things.  In  1848.  Ros- 
mini was  sent  on  a  mission  by  Charles  Albert 
to  Rome  to  induce  Pius  IX.  to  join  the  Italian 
Confederation,  and  to  allow  the  citizens  of  the 
pontifical  states  to  participate  in  the  war  of 
national  independence.  At  first  his  efforts 
were  successful ;  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  papal  cabinet  and  the  pope  formally  inti- 
mated to  him  his  promulgation  to  the  cardi- 
nalate  and  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  the  formal 
ceremony  of  elevation  to  become  a  prince  of 
the  Church.  All  this  happened  while  Pius  IX. 
was  dominated  by  libend  ideas.  But  the 
Jesuits  ffot  the  upper  hand,  forced  a  reaction- 
ary policy  upon  the  pope,  and  defeated  Ros- 
minrs  nomination.  From  this  time  they  began 
a  series  of  persecutions  against  him  and  suc- 
ceeded, "  for  prudential  reasons,"  in  placing 
two  of  his  books  on  the  Index.  They  still 
oppose  the  canonization  of  this  '*  most  saintly 
ana  most  illustrious  son  of  the  Church.'*' 
After  this  political  venture  he  returned  in  dis- 
ffraoe  to  his  retreat  at  Stresa  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  where  he  again  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  restoration  of  philosophy  and 
the  labors  of  his  order. 

Besides  the  books  alreadyjdven  above  see 
Eng.  trans,  of  The  Five  Wounds  of  Holy 
Church,  London,  1888 ;  also  Prof.  Botta's  essay 
on  Italian  Philosophy  in  the  American  ea. 
of  Ueberweg's  HMory  of  PkHoeophy,  N.  Y., 
1872-74,  2  vols.  (U.  90-96);  ond  G.  8.  Mac- 
Walter's  (London,  1888,  2  vols.);  and  Lock- 
hart's  (2d.  ed.  1886,  2  vols.)  lives  of  him. 

C.  H.  A.  Bjerregaabd. 

Roswitha.  (Hrotsnit),  or  Clauwrtdlidue^ 
as  she  herself  translated  her  name,  was  a  nun 
at  Gfondersheim,  and  lived  in  the  last  half  of 
the  10th  cent.  She  is  the  first  German  poetess 
and  the  first  dramatist  since  the  Roman  epoch. 
Besides  her  Carmende  geetis  Oddonie  I.  impero' 
toris,  and  the  history  of  her  own  monastery, 
which  both  have  historiciil  value  and  are 
found  translated  into  German  in  GenehiehU 
echreiber  der  deutechen  Voneit,  vol,  v.  (Berlin, 
1860),  she  wrote  six  spiritual-moral  pieces  in 
the  style  of  the  then  popular  Terence.  Her 
object  was  largely  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  classical  coarseness,  but  she  touches  themes 
of  very  doubtful  propriety.  She  is  anything 
but  prudish,  yet  never  coarse.  Roswitha 
dramatized  legends  in  the  same  manner  as 
Shakespeare  dramatized  tales.    Her  collected 
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works  were  first  published  by  E.  Celtifl, 
■NQrnberg,  1501,  after  a  oop^,  he  found  in 
<;he  monastery  of  St.  Emmerau  in  Regensburg. 
^e  adorned  his  edition  with  a  DUrer  wood-cut 
representing  Roswitha  handing  a  copy  of  her 
works  to  Otto  the  Great  and  Ajchbishop 
William  of  Mayence.  At  the  time  of  Celtis  s 
publication,  the  learned  of  the  da^  called  her 
"the  German  Muse/'  and  her  nime  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Europe.  The  edition  by 
K.  A.  Barack  {HroUmtha,  Werke,  Nttmberg, 
1858),  gives  a  full  bibliography  of  Roswitha 
literature.  J.  Bendixen  published  her 
comedies  at  Labeck  in  1857,  and  a  German 
translation,  Altona,  1860-^8.  (See  Aschbach, 
Boncitha  und  dmr,  Celtis,  Wien,  1867 ;  2d. 
ed.,  1868.  R.  E5pke,  Hrotmit  wm  Ganden- 
heim,  Berlin,  1869.) 

C.  H.  A.  Bjebbboaard. 

Rota  Romaaa,  with  its  twelve  auditoreB, 
claims  to  be  the  highest  Court  of  Justice  in 
Christendom,  and  was  in  the  Middle  Ages 
often  recognized  and  appealed  to  as  such.  It 
still  exists,  though  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  pope 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  origin  of  the  name  "  rota"  is  un- 
known. C.  P. 

Rothe  (ro-teh)  Riohard,  b.  at  Posen,  Jan. 
28,  1799 ;  d.  at  Heidelberff,  Aug.  20,  1867 ; 
studied  theolofij  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin, 
and  was  in  18^  appointed  professor  in  Heidel- 
berg. His  principal  work  is  TheologUche 
Ethik,  1845-48,  8  vol.,  2d.  revised  edition, 
1867-72, 5  vols.,  whidi  is  generally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  finest  fruits  ever  produced  by 
speculative  theology.  The  standpoint  is  very 
simple :  absolute  identity  of  religion  and 
mends,  so  that  no  act  by  man  can  be  truly  moral 
unless  its  roots  reach  the  Christian  dogma ; 
and  the  unfolding  of  that  standpoint  Is  as 
noble  in  its  totality  as  novel  and  surprising  in 
its  details.  He  also  published  Anfdnge  der 
ehristlicheii  Kirehe,  1837,  and  after  his  death 
many  of  his  lectures  and  sermons  were  edited 
by  his  friends  and  disciples  from  his  notes. 
There  is  an  English  translation  of  his  sermons, 
Edinburgh,  1877.  His  life  was  written  by 
Nippold,  Wittenberg,  1878-75,  2  vols. 

RooB,  Francis,  Puritan  layman,  b.  at 
Halton,  Cornwall,  1579;  d«  1658.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  studied  law,  sat  in  parlia- 
ment under  Charles  I.,  as  afterward  under 
Cromwell ;  was  provost  of  Exton  16^,  and  a 
lay  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
To  this  body  his  Pfalms  translated  into  Eng- 
lish meter  were  reconunended  by  the  Com- 
mons, Nov.  20,  16^,  and  bv  it  revised  after 
Eublication  in  London,  1646.  Again  revised 
y  a  Scottish  Committee,  the  version  was 
"allowed"  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
E:irk  of  Scotland,  1649,  and  "  appointed  "  to  be 
sung  in  congregations  and  families.  For  over 
two  centuries  it  was  in  almost  exclusive  use. 
and  considered  superior  to  all  other  versions, 
Rous's  prose  works  were  collected  in  one  vol., 
folio,  1657.  F.  M.  B. 

Ronaaean  (roo-80\  Jean  Jaoqnaa,  b.  at 
Geneva,  June  S^,  17l2  ;  d.  at  Ermenonvllle, 
near  Paris,  June  8, 1778.  His  life  is  not  edi- 
fying to  read.    In  its  first  half ,— the  appren- 


tice-boy running  away  on  account  of  laziness ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  convert  who  dissembles  ; 
the  valet  who  steals :  the  paramour  of  Madame 
de  Warens, — ^there  is  nothing  which  awakens 
sympathy.  In  the  latter  half, — ^the  slave  of 
Therdse  Levasseur,  copying  music,  and  bring- 
ing their  children  to  the  foundling  hospital ; 
the  brilliant  writer,  flattered,  petted,  cajoled 
by  everybody,  yet  stooping  to  the  meanest 
tricks  in  order  to  gratify  his  coarse  egotism 
and  abnormal  vanity  ;  the  shattered  mind  pur- 
sued by  specters  and  ghosts  which  his  own 
imagination  creates, — ^there  is  nothing  which 
commands  respect.  But,  as  a  commentary  to 
his  works,  the  study  of  his  life  is  quite  indis- 
pensable. For  those  works.  La  noutelU 
Metoise,  Le  contrail  sociai,  Emile,  and  Confer 
sions,  which  exercised  the  deepest  and  most 
decisive  influence  on  their  time,  and  which 
have  contributed  a  large  share  to  tbe  formation 
of  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  the  19th  century, 
cannot  be  understood ;  nay,  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  misunderstood  unless  collated,  chapter 
for  chapter,  with  what  their  author  really  was 
and  actually  did.  Now,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  sure  rule  that  no  verdict  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  an  author  should  be  accepted  as 
final  until  his  works  have  been  read  tvdce  by 
mankind,  with  a  century  or  two  between  the 
first  and  the  second  time  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  when  our  time  is  done,  having 

fiven  Rousseau  his  second  reading,  the  ver- 
ict,  not  on  the  talent  of  his  works,  but  on  the 
truth  they  contain,  will  read  quite  different 
from  what  it  read  a  century  ago.  Some  of  his 
fundamental  ideas,  the  social  contract,  for  in- 
stance, are  now  recognized  as  futile  mistakes ; 
they  were  very  brilliant,  thw  have  done  their 
mischief,  they  are  spent.  Others,  Ms  nature- 
worship,  for  Instance,  such  as  he  places  it  in 
direct  antagonism  to  civilization,  are  looked 
upon  with  great  suspidon  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  very  idea  will  one  day  be  foimd 
out  to  represent  a  very  inj^nious  form  of 
atheism.  At  all  events,  it  is  an  experience 
that  wherever  Rousseau,  with  his  nature-sen- 
timentality, comes  in,  Christianity  goes  out. 
There  is  an  excellent  life  of  Rousseau,  by  John 
Morley,  London,  1878,  2  vols.,  about  which, 
however,  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  historical 
criticism  just  the  very  strong  feeling  of  the 
duty  of  justice  and  fairness  must  be  willing  to 
take  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  order  not  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  palliating  what  ought 
only  to  be  pitied.  C.  P. 

Rouaaal  (rooHsel),  Gkerard,  b.  about  1480, 
at  Vacquerie,  France,  about  80  miles  nortli 
of  Paris  ;  d.  about  1550,  at  016ron,  France,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  studied  humaniora 
and  theology,  associated  intimately  with 
Lef^vres  d*Etaples  in  Paris  and  Capito  in 
StraBsburg,  corresponded  with  Calvin  and  the 
other  reformers,  and  was  in  1526  appointed 
confessor  to  the  queen  of  Navarra,  who  in  1586 
made  him  bishop  of  Oleron.  Ab  bishop,  he 
introduced  the  French  language  in  the  sendee, 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  sub  utraqus 
specie,  celebrated  mass  in  plain  citizen*s  dress, 
and  wrote  an  exposition  for  his  clergy  of  the 
Decalogue,  the  Creed,  etc.,  which  contained 
I  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  Protestantism. 
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But  he  neyer  left  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
believed  a  reform  possible  without  a  breach. 
See  his  life  b7  0.  Schmidt,  Strassburg,  1845. 

Roath,  Martin  Joseph,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
18—),  Church  of  England ;  b.  at  South  Elm- 
ham,  nearBeccles,  Suffolk,  England,  Sept.  16, 
1756 ;  d.  at  Oxford,  Dec.  22,  1854.  He  en- 
tered Queen's  College,  Oxford,  1770,  became  a 
fellow  of  Magdalen,  1776,  and  was  its  presi- 
dent from  1791  till  his  death  in  his  hundredth 
year  ;  rector  of  Tylehurst,  near  Reading,  from 
1810.  His  chief  work  is  ReliauicB  Sacra,  Ox- 
ford, 4  vols..  1814-18,  a  valuable  collection  of 
the  fragments  of  lost  Christian  writers,  A.D. 
100-300,  reprinted  1846.  with  a  fifth  volume, 
1848.  He  also  edited  Scrxptarum  Eedmasti- 
^orum  opttKiUa,  1832,  2  vols.,  and  Burnet's 
ffistory,  1828.  F.  M.  B. 

Rowlands,  Daniel.  Welsh  Evangelist ;  b. 
at  Pant-y-beudy,  Wales,  about  1718 ;  d.  at 
Llangeitho,  Oct.  16, 1790.  He  was  oidained 
1783,  and  was  curate  at  Llangeitho  till  1760. 
Silenced  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  1763.  he 
preached  to  crowds  in  the  fields  ;  Ladv  Hun- 
tingdon placed  him  next  toWhitefiefd,  and 
Bp.  Ryle  calls  him  "  one  of  the  spiritual  giants 
of  the  last  century."  Eight  of  his  sermons 
were  published  in  an  Enfflish  version  1774, 
and  three  more  1778.  His  life  was  written  by 
J.  Owen,  London  1840,  and  by  E.  Mor^n. 

F.  M.  B. 
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Rabrios,  Latin  ruMea,  from  ruber,  **  red, 
meant  originally  the  heads  and  titles  of  the 
various  chapters  of  the  law  books,  thus  called 
because  they  were  written  in  red  ink. 
Thence  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  service 
books  of  the  Christian  church,  in  which  the 
directions  how  the  various  parts  of  the  liturgy 
should  be  performed  were  also  written  in  red 
ink. 

Raohat  (ru-cha).  Abraham,  b.  at  Grand- 
cour,  Vaud,  Switzerland,  Sept.  15.  1678  ;  d.  at 
Lausanne,  Sept.  29,  1760  ;  was  ai)pointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Lausanne  in  1788,  and 
published  HUtoire  de  la  reformation  de  la 
Suisse,  Geneva,  1727-28,  6  vols.,  new  edition 
by  Vulliemin,  Nyon,  1835-38,  7  vols. 

Ruet  (ru-a),  Frmnoisoo  da  PaoU,  b.  in 
Barcelona,  Oct.  28, 1826  ;  d.  in  Madrid,  Nov. 
18, 1878 ;  was  a  singer  on  the  stage,  when  in 
Turin  he  was  converted  and  entered  the 
church  of  the  Waldenses.  On  his  return  home 
he  began  to  preach  in  his  native  city,  but  was 
several  times  imprisoned  and  finally  bv  the 
Episcopal  court  convicted  of  heresy  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  at  the  stake.  The  sentence 
was  commuted  into  exile  for  life,  and  he  then 
preached  with  great  success  at  Gibraltar  and 
in  Algeria,  untfl,  after  the  revolution  of  1868, 
he  went  to  Madrid  and  began  an  evangelical 
mission  there. 

Rnfinns,  Tyxannins,  b.  at  Concordia, 
Northern  Italy,  about  845 ;  d.  in  Sicily,  410. 
He  lived  much  at  Aquileia,  hence  his  designa- 
tion of  "  Ruflnus  of  Aquileia."  He  is  famous 
for  the  services  he  rendered  the  Church  by 
translating  and  commenting  upon  Greek  the- 
ology, principally  that  of  Ongen.    He  traveled 


much  in  the  East,  was  a  friend  of  Jerome, 
who,  however,  fell  out  with  him  and  ordained 
bv  Bishop  John  of  Jerusalem  in  890,  where, 
although  a  monk,  he  dispensed  a  generous 
hospitality,  since  he  was  rich.  His  works 
were  edited  bv  de  la  Barre,  Paris,  1580,  and 
by  Yallarsi,  Verona,  1775  ;  rep.  Migne,  Pat. 
Lat.  XXI.,  with  Fontanini's  life  of  Ruflnus. 

Ralnart  (ru-e-narr),  Thierry,  b.  at  Rheims. 
June  10, 1657 ;  d.  at  Hautvillers,  Sept.  27, 1709; 
entered  the  congrefi»tion  at  St.  Maur  in  1674, 
settled  in  1682  at  St.  Germain  des  Tres,  and 
published  Acta  primorum  Mariyrum,  Paris, 
1689;  Historia  persecutionis  Vandalic/B,  1694, 
etc.  In  connection  with  l^iabillon,  he  edited 
the  8th  and  9th  volumes  of  the  Act,  Sajict. 

Rule  of  Faith.    See  Reoula  Fidib. 

Rnlman  Merswin,  b.  at  Strassburg  1307  ; 
d.  on  the  Island  Der  grdne  W5rt,  in  the  111, 
near  Strassburg,  which  he  purchased  in  1366, 
July  18,  1382.  He  was  a  prominent  and  rich 
Strassburg  merchant  ana  banker,  who  sud- 
denly, in  1847,  withdrew  from  the  world  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  contemplative 
life.  He  had  indulged  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
senses,  but  one  evening,  after  nis  conversion, 
while  walking  in  his  garden,  thinking  about 
his  lost  life,  he  was  suddenly  "  carried  off  in 
ecstacy."  From  that  time  he  "  devoted  him- 
self  to  God  "  with  his  wife's  consent.  As  he 
had  no  children  bv  either  of  his  two  wives,  he 
did  not  find  it  difficult  to  leave  his  house, 
though  the  marriage  to  his  second  wife.  Mar- 
garema  von  Bietenheim  (d.  1870),  was  a  happy 
one.  His  austerities  proved  almost  fatal,  but 
Tauler  rescued  him  by  timely  advice.  Rul- 
man  plays  an  important  rOle  in  that  part  of 
European  history,  which  is  enacted  in  the 
Rhine  valley  and  adjoining  states  in  those 
days.  He  enters  upon  the  stage  at  a  time  when 
distress  and  miserpr  reigns  all  around.  The 
Pope's  interdict  hes  heavily  upon  most  of 
Germany ;  the  conflicts  of  pope  and  emperor 
have  corrupted  public  and  private  morals  ;  for 
flve  and  twenty  years  the  *'  Vicar  of  Christ " 
prohibited  sll  pnestly  functions  and  closed  all 
churches.  To  the  distress  and  despair  came, 
in  1348,  the  Black  Death.  Twentv-five 
millions  of  people,  or  one  fourth  of  all  Eu- 
rope's population  died.  In  Strassburg  alone 
sixteen  thousand  went  down  in  the  plague. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  country  remained  un* 
tilled  and  people  feared  to  touch  each  other's 
property.  It  is  even  reported  of  several  mon- 
asteries tiiat  they  would  not  receive  the  be- 
quests of  the  rich  dying  ones  for  fear  of  con- 
tamination. For  two  years  the  plague  ravaged 
the  land.  Many  thought  it  sent  from  heaven 
on  account  of  men's  sin.  Such  fanatics  as  the 
Flagellants  confirmed  people  in  this  belief  and 
urged  other  means  of  salvation  than  the  ec- 
clesiastical ones ;  the  scourge,  for  instance. 
Hence,  where  dismay  had  begun  to  unbalance 
people's  minds,  these  visionary  enthusiasts 
created  a  perfect  frenzy.  Upon  the  plague 
followed  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  the  dire 
calamities  of  the  age.  In  tliis  part  of  the  land, 
in  Mayence,  twelve  thousand  of  them  were 
tortured  to  death.    It  has  been  observed  that 
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STofound  calamities  are  always  attended  by 
eterioration  of  public  and  private  morals. 
But  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  things, 
when  in  addition  to  these  terrible  disasters 
came  the  results  of  the  entire  neglect  of  all 
public  service  during  the  long  interoict !  Chaos 
seems  to  be  the  term  that  expresses  the  life  and 
death  of  the  age. 

When  Europe,  more  particularly  the  Rhine 
valley,  recovered  Itself,  a  new  day  had  dawned, 
and  much  of  the  Old  had  disappeared,  never 
to  be  resurrected.  Among  the  bearers  of  the 
new  times,  religiously  considered,  two  names 
stand  forth  prominently;  that  of  Rulman 
Merswin  and*  John  Tauler.  The  teachings  of 
the  latter  directly  helped  to  propagate  Kul- 
man's  democratic  ideas  and  organizations. 
To  the  pope-defying  words  of  his  former  spir- 
itual adviser,  Rulman  added  the  teachings  of 
the  Mystics  about  the  direct  way  to  Gk>d,  and 
used  them  both  valiantly  against  the  sacer- 
dotalism of  the  Church.  He  exalted  the  God- 
favored  laity,  the  true  "friends  of  God," 
whom  he  recommended  the  people  as  pastors 
and  spiritual  fathers  instead  of  the  priests. 
Proceeding  on  the  idea  of  the  "universal 
priesthood,''  he,  under  the  direction  of  a  znvs- 
terious  master  and  guide,  "  the  friend  of  Qcd 
in  the  Oberland,"  built  a  convent  near  8trass- 
burg,  which  he  organized  upon  democratic 
principles.  The  government  rested  with  a  lay 
triumvirate;  the  two  survivors  alwavs  to 
choose  a  third,  and  brethren  were  f  reefy  ad- 
mitted. The  "  Friends  of  God  "  arose  at  this 
time,  and  Rulman's  influence  in  their  behalf, 
besides  that  of  Tauler's,  is  an  important  factor 
in  their  history  and  the  history  of  Mysticism 
in  these  regions.  The  friends  were,  as  Tauler 
said,  **  pillars  of  Christendom,  and  holders  off 
for  awhile  of  the  gathered  cloud  of  wrath  "; 
their  organizations  and  doctrines  were  import- 
ant elements  in  the  molding  of  the  times  for 
the  coming  Reformation. 

Of  Rulman's  writings,  the  most  important 
one  is  his  book  entitled.  Book  of  the  Nine  Bocks. 
(ed.  C.  Schmidt,  Leipzig,  1859.)  He  com- 
menced it  in  1852. 

Another  book  of  his  is  Das  BannerbuMein. 
(ed.  Jundt,  Paris,  1879.) 

(C.  Schmidt,  "  R.  M.  la  fondateur  de  la 
maison  de  St.  Jean  de  Strassburg,"  in  Reuss  u. 
Cunitz  BeitrOge,  vol.  5.  1854.  "  DieDichtun- 
gen  des  R.  M."  in  ZeiUehrift  fUrd.  AHerth., 
vols.  12, 18, 1880-81.  A.  Jundt,  R  Jf.,  Paris, 
1890.)  C.  H.  A.  Bjbrrboaard. 

Rupert  (Hrodbert),  commonly  called  the 
apostle  of  Bavaria,  though  Bavaria  was  not 
heathen  altogether  before  his  labors.  He  was 
bishop  of  Worms ;  he  was  invited  to  Regens- 
burg  by  Theodore  II.  of  Bavaria,  but  settled  in 
Salzburg  and  founded  its  bishopric,  and  Uiere 
d.  718.  The  GeHa  Sancti  Hrodberti  Confissori 
are  printed  in  the  Archie  fur  Osterreiehische 
GeKhiehU,  1882,  from  a  10th  cent.  MS.— 
(See  Friedrich,  Dm  wahre  ZeitaUer  des  heiU 
R.,  NOrnberg,  1866.) 

Rnpert  of  Deata  (Rapertas  Tnltiensis) 

was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  (q.  v.).  it  is  not  known  where  this 
mystical  theologian  hailed  from,  but  it  seems 
he  lived  most  of  his  life  in  a  convent  in  the 


little  town  of  Deutz,  opposite  Cologne.  He  is 
supposd  to  have  been  a  German  and  to  have 
died  1186.  He  was  the  author  of  many  apolo- 
getical,  liturgical,  doctrinal,  and  exegetical 
works,  particularly  of  voluminous  commen- 
taries upon  the  various  books  of  the  Bible. 
His  ideas  are  usually  fanciful  and  his  pious 
sentiments  overlaid  with  allegorical  and  dog- 
matic expositions.  He  held  the  Bible  in  un- 
common high  esteem  for  his  day  and  referred 
all  questions  to  its  authority.  The  Scriptures 
were  to  him  the  sole  foundation  of  a  steadfast 
and  wholesome  faith  in  Christ.  In  one  of  his 
earlier  writings  he  candidly  says  that  even  after 
the  consecration,  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine  is  not  changed  or  done  away  with 
(transubstantiated),  but  that  Christ  is,  after  a 
preternatural  manner,  united  with  it.  This 
appears  to  be  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 
John  Wessel,  the  precursor  of  Luther,  was  a 
diligent  student  of  Rupert's  books.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  we  may  call  Rupert  of  Deutz 
his  teacher  and  that  we  can  trace  his  influence 
upon  Luther  by  way  of  John  WesseL 
Rupert's  works  were  published  at  Cologne 
1526-28,  3  vols,  fol.,  and  last  at  Venice,  1751,. 
4  vols.  C.  H.  A.  Bjebbeoaabd. 

Russell,  Charles  17711110111.  D.D.(- 


18—),  Roman  Catholic  theologian  and  one  of 
the.  domestic  chaplains  to  the  pope  ;  b.  at 
Killough,  County  Down,  Ireland,  1802  ;  d.  at 
Maynooth,  Feb.  26,  1880 ;  was  educated  at 
Mavnooth,  became  professor  there  in  1825, 
and  president  in  1857 ;  published  a  translation 
of  Leibnitz's  System  of  Theology,  London,  1859, 
and  a  Life  of  Cardinal  Maaifanti,  1858,  and 
exercisea  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
tractarian  movement  at  Oxford,  though  not 
in  personal  connection  with  any  of  the  leaders. 

Russian   Charoh.     See  Gbeek  Chttbch, 
p.  888. 

Russian  Sects.  When  it  is  realized  thst 
of  the  63,000,000  people  belonging  to  the 
Russian  church,  about  12,000,000  are  Raskol- 
niks,  which  is  the  general  designation  of  all 
dissenters  or  sects,  from  raskol,  a  breach,  a 
split,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  sec- 
tarianism forms  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  national  life  of  the  Russian  people.  It 
dates  back  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
when  the  patriarch  Nikon  (q.  v.),  1652-^9,  un- 
dertook a  revision  of  the  Slavonian  translation 
of  the  Bible.  Such  a  revision,  however,  would 
hardly  have  caused  any  stir  among  the  Rus- 
sian peasants,  but  it  was  accompanied  with 
changes  in  the  rituaJ  which  touched  them  to 
the  quick,  and  with  changes  in  the  church 
government  which  they  would  not  tolerate. 
They  were  used  to  elect  their  own  pope,  and 
Nikon  wanted  to  have  him  appointed  by  the 
government.  Generally  speaking,  he  repre- 
sented the  liated  influence  of  Poland,  tending 
toward  the  aggrandizement  of  the  bojars,  the 
enforcement  of  serfdom,  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  native  social  organization,  with  its  patri- 
archical  despotism  in  the  family,  and  its  com- 
munistic piinciples  in  the  municipalitv  ;  and 
thus  social,  political,  and  religious  elements 
became  inextricablv  blended  together  in  the 
movement.    The  rising  of  the  peasants  was 
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fearful,  and  Btill  more  fearful  was  the  sup- 
preesion  by  the  government.  Thousands  of 
Kaskolniks  were  burned,  and  other  thousands 
fled  to  the  forest  wildernesses  in  the  north  and 
the  east,  where  they  became  pioneers  of  colon- 
ization. But  from  that  time  onward  all  sect 
formation  in  Russia  has  had,  besides  its 
religious  current,  generally  fed  by  contact 
with  Protestantism,  an  undercurrent  of  social 
or  political  discontent.  All  recent  sects  have 
tri^,  in  one  form  or  the  other,  to  apply  com- 
munistic principles  to  practical  life,  and  all 
have  dealt,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  with 
the  questions  of  marriage  and  the  social  posi- 
tion of  woman.  Some  sects  prohibit  marriage 
altogether ;  others  allow  absolutely  free  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes ;  some  will  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  Czar  «wd  his 
government;  others  will  not  serve  in  the 
army  or  pay  taxes  outside  of  the  community, 
etc.,  etc. 

Russian  sects  are  by  Russian  writers  gen- 
erally divided  into  three  groups:  1.  the 
Popovtsy,  who  have  popes  (priests);  2.  the 
Bezpopovtsy,  who  have  no  popes  ;  and  8.  the 
Duchowny  (Christians,  who  are  spiritualists. 
The  first  group,  comprishiff  about  5,000,(X)0 
people  in  two  or  three  subcuvisions,  lives  now 
generally  on  good  terms,  both  with  the  ortho- 
dox church  and  with  the  state.  They  have 
come  to  understand  that  the  doctrinal  differ- 
ences between  them  and  the  or^odox  party 
are  of  very  small  import,  and  the  government 
has  had  the  good  sense  to  recognize  their 
popes,  who  in  many  cases  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  orthodox  priests,  willing  to  use 
the  unrevised  books.  The  second  group,  the 
Bezpopovtsy,  comprising  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  members  as  the  first,  but  in  a  much 
ereater  number  of  subdivisions,  show  a  very 
different  character  and  live  under  very  dif- 
ferent conditions.  They  are  stronffly  tinted 
or  tainted  with  political  passion.  They  repu- 
diate not  onlv  the  sacraments,  the  ritual,  and 
the  priests  of  the  orthodox  church,  but  some 
of  them  repudiate  also  the  Bible.  Every 
Christian  is  his  own  priest,  they  say,  and  some 
add,  everv  Christian  is  his  own  Bible.  The 
Czar  anci  his  government  they  reject  alto- 
gether as  the  works  of  Anti-Christ  or  as  the 
embodiment  of  that  very  idea,  and  one  of  the 
smaller  sects,  tho  Stranniki  (vagrants),  pre- 
fer to  be  hunted  from  place  to  place  like  wild 
beasts  rather  than  submitting  on  any  point  to 
any  ofilcial  authority.  The  third  group,  the 
Duchownv  Christians,  whose  membership  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  and  whose  subdivisions  vary  from 
day  to  day,  seem  to  be  most  numerous  in  the 
central  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  one  sect  with  feasts  of  promiscuous 
love  to-day  and  flagellations  to-morrow ;  an- 
other which  rejects  all  external  rites  except 
that  of  castration  and  perhaps  still  more  sin- 
gular monstrosities  of  logic.  But  the  two 
principal  sects  belonging  to  this  group  are  the 
Duchobortzi  and  the  MoTokan is.  The  Ducho- 
bortzi  deny  the  personality  of  God  and  the 
inunortality  of  the  soul.  The  existence  of 
Qod  depends  upon  the  society  of  holy  men, 
and  from  that  point  of  mystic  spiritualism 
they  construct  their  moral,  social  and  political 


views.  The  Molokanis  accept  many  of  the 
principal  doctrines  of  Chrisuanitv,  but  only 
after  a  peculiar  process  of  spiritualization. 
Baptism  with  water  is  nothing ;  but  baptism 
with  purification  from  sins  through  seventy 
years  of  strenuous  exertion  is  something. 
Both  these  sects,  however,  are  highly  esteemed 
as  prudent,  industrious,  peaceable,  and  love- 
able  people,  open  to  instruction.  They  are 
renowned  as  gardeners  and  agriculturists,  and 
much  sought  for  everywhere  as  colonists. — 
See  A.  F.  Heard,  Tha  BusHan  Church  and 
RtiSBian  Dinent,  eomprUitw  Orthodoxy,  DU- 
mU,  and  Erratic  Sects.    N.Y.,  1887.    C.  P. 

Rath,  a  Moabitess,  who  married  a  son  of 
Naomi  (Ruth  i.  4),  and  after  his  death  accom- 
panied her  mother-in-law  to  Judea,'  and  there 
married  Boaz,  a  kinsman  of  Naomi,  and 
became  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  family  of 
David. 

The  Book  of  Ruth,  written  after  the  time 
of  David,  tells  In  a  very  simple  and  effective 
manner  the  history  of  the  youne  Moabitess 
who  showed  such  attachment  to  ner  mother- 
in-law  and  to  the  true  religion.  She  lived 
probably  in  the  time  of  Gideon,  B.  C.  1241,  and 
her  story  forms  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  rude 
and  chaotic  state  of  society  at  that  period. 
The  narrative  has  always  been  admired  for  its 
simplicity  and  beauty,  its  practical  lessons  of 
faith  and  charity,  and  its  hint  of  the  future 
extension  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gtentiles.  For 
separate  commentanes  see  those  by  Thomas 
Fuller.  London,  1«50,  rep.  1808  ;  A.  C.  Price, 
1869 ;  R.  W.  Bush,  1888 ;  R.  A.  Watson  (in 
Expositor's  Bible),  1890.  T.  W.  C. 

Rutherford,  Samaal,  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian ;  b.  at  Nisbet,  Roxbux^hshire,  about 
1600;  d.  at  St.  Andrews,  March  20,  1661. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
1621,  and  was  professor  of  humanity  there, 
1623-26  ;  minister  of  Anworth,  1627-86  ;  de- 
prived and  imprisoned  for  his  book,  Exeita- 
tiones  de  Gratia,  London,  1686,  but  restored 
1688,  on  the  triumph  of  the  Covenant ;  profes- 
sor of  divinity  at  St.  Andrews,  and  pastor, 
1689 ;  one  oi  eight  Scotch  commissioners  to 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  1648-47  ;  princi- 
pal of  the  New  College  at  St.  Andrews,  1647 ; 
invited  to  two  theological  chairs  in  Holland, 
1648  and  1651 ;  deprived  and  accused  of  high 
treason,  1660,  and  his  Lex,  Bex  (1644,  ed. 
Buchanan,  Edinburgh,  1843)  publicly  burned. 
He  also  wrote  The  Presbvterian's  Armoury 
(n.  e.  Edinburgh,  1848).  Some  hitherto  un- 
published Sermons  were  Issued  by  A.  A.  Bonar, 
London,  1886.  But  better  known  and  more 
highly  esteemed  than  his  books  are  his  Letters, 
published  first  in  1664,  of  which  there  are 
several  modem  editions,  e.  g.,  by  A.  A.  Bonar, 
with  his  life,  Edinburgh,  1848,  n.  e.  1862,  2 
vols.  ;  best,  perhaps,  by  Thomas  Smith,  Edin- 
burgh, 1881.  See  his  life  by  A.  Thomson, 
London,  1884,  4th  ed.,  1889. 

Raysbrottk  (rois-brook),  John,  named 
Ruysbroek,  after  his  native  village  on  the 
Senne,  8f  miles  8.s.w.  of  Brussels ;  b.  1298  ; 
after  long  service  as  vicar  of  St  Gudula*s,  in 
Brussels,  entered  the  Augustinian  convent  of 
Groenendal,  in   the   forest  of   Sonjenboech 
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(Soignies),  20  miles  8.w.  of  Brussels,  became 

Srior,  and  there  d.  on  the  day  of  his  own  pre- 
iction,  Dec.  2,  1881.  He  is  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  Flemish  mysticism.  His  admirers 
called  him  Doctor  Bcstaticw,  on  aocomit  of  his 
many  visions  and  ecstasies;  but  he  was  no 
visionary.  He  was  an  active  preacher  against 
the  vices  of  his  day  and  his  people,  and  a  re- 
former of  his  Order,  himself  stnct  in  his  obe- 
dience to  all  rules,  and  humble,  too,  being 
often  found  doing  the  meanest  work.    Though 

Sredominantly  contemplative  and  transcen- 
ental,  he  was  decidedly  theistical  in  his  Mys- 
ticism. It  was  this  side  of  his  mind  and  heart 
which  caused  him  to  seek  the  religious,  moral, 
and  practical  elements  of  IMhrsticism,  and 
brin^  him  into  the  company  of  the  Romanic 
mystics  rather  tlian  into  that  of  the  German. 
He  was  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  speculative 
writings  of  Eckart,  but  he  did  not  belong  to 
that  party,  which  took  an  interest  in  the  purely 
intellectual  efforts  of  the  German  master.  He 
was  personally  acquainted  with  John  Tauler, 
and  was  visited  by  most  mystics  of  his  day, 
who  all  were  edified  by  his  conversation,  and 
inflamed  by  his  enthusiasm  as  much  as  by  his 
fine  personality.  After  his  death  many  le- 
gends were  circulated  about  him,  the  most 
beautiful  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the  one  which 
tells  how  the  brethren  once  found  him,  after  a 
lon^  absence  in  the  forest  where  he  used  to 
walk  during  his  meditations,  sitting  under  a 
tree,  wholly  absorbed  in  meditation,  "  the  tree 
apparently  enveloped  in  flames  "  from  the  in- 
tense glow  of  his  devotion. 

His  influence  seems  to  have  been  wholly  for 
the  good.  He  wrote  in  his  native  Flemish,  and 
f or(^  it  to  ^eld  to  numv  theoloffical  thoughts 
entirely  foreign  to  it.  Ele  is  usually  considered 
the  best  "  Dutch  "  prose  writer  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  "Ruysbroek,"  says  Ullmann,  "is  a 
highly  influential  man  ;  from  his  day,  and  by 
his  means,  the  mystic  tendency  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany  underwent  a  revolution, 
and  purified  itself  in  higher  and  higher  degrees, 
until  it  produced  the  noblest  specimen  of 
Christian  character  and  life.  He  has  all  that  is 
good  in  the  pioussocieties  of  the  preceding  ages, 
without  their  defects  and  corruptions.  .  .  . 
Tet  there  are  false  and  unsound  ingredients,  a 
taint  of  the  corporal  and  fanatical  in  this 
Mysticism,  which  must  be,  and  is,  eradicated 
by  his  followers."  Ruysbroek  was  the  one 
among  the  Dutch  to  point  most  definitely  to 
the  real  elements  of  Christianity,  the  subjective 
relation  to  the  personal  Christ,  and  though  he 
was  always  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church,  he 
was  opposed  to  its  medieval  Christianity,  which 
was  not  much  more  than  a  compendium  of 
statutes  and  scholastic  formulas,  representing 
God,  eternal  life,  etc.  He  exalted  the  spirit 
of  faith,  charity,  and  contemplation  as  more 
excellent  than  works.  But  all  this  originality 
did  not  mature  in  Ruysbroek.  His  influence 
upon  history  becomes  therefore  not  apparent 
till  we  meet  his  life  and  ideas  in  his  disciple 
Gerhard  Groot,  and  follower  John  Tauter. 
The  first  works  out  hispractical  ideas,  the  latter 
the  contemplative.  The  former  organized  a 
brotherhood,  in  principle  directly  opposed  to 
clerical  supremacy,  and  productive  of  good 
results  directly  traceable  in  the  coining  day  of 


Reformation.  The  latter  was  the  full  bloom 
of  contemplative  Mvsticism,  and  to  him  Luther 
owes  much,  according  to  his  own  words. 

It  must  be  said  that  Gerson's  charge  of 
pantheism  against  Ruysbroek,  made  long  after 
his  death,  was  unjust,  and  had  its  root  nuunly 
in  the  author's  vague  expressions,  lack  of  a 
certain  theological  technical  language,  and  a 
liberal  culture  of  mind.  Ruysbroek  himself 
argues  time  and  again  against  pantheistic  and 
antinomian  notions. 

It  will  be  impossible  hero  to  explain  the 
theological  principles  that  underlie  Ruys- 
broek's  Mysticism,  they  are  too  involved  to  be 
stated  in  a  few  words,  and  are  the  result  of 
a  fantastic  plunging  into  yet  unexplored 
abysses  of  the  human  mind.  But  his  practical 
object  was  the  same  as  that  of  all  Mysticism, 
namely  union  with  God,  and  may  be  quoted 
in  brief.  Union  with  God  may  be  reached  in 
three  ways,  he  taught.  The  first  is  aetite 
life,  by  serving  God  m  abstinence,  penitence, 
good  morals,  etc. ;  in  eeneral,  by  bearing 
one's  cross  cheerfully  and  learning  the  vMoam 
lessons  it  teaches.  The  second  wav  is  the 
eontemplatite  life.  True  contemplation  is  a 
measureless  knowled^,  in  which  all  action  of 
the  reason  ceases,  which,  although  not  without 
the  reason,  never  descends  to  the  reason.  To 
this  life,  unattainable  bv  sense,  nature,  and 
reason,  appears  an  intellectual  light,  which 
gives  liberty  and  Joy  in  Qod.  In  this  light 
man  is  out  of  hiooself  and  communes  with 
God.  The  third  wav  is  the  speculative,  that 
of  vision  and  intuition.  In  it  man's  under- 
standing becomes  a  living  mirror,  into  whidi 
the  Father  and  the  Son  pour  the  Spirit  of  truth 
and  love.  When  that  happens,  then  the  spirit 
of  man  is  changed,  and  after  a  manner  anni- 
hilated, so  tliat  it  knows  nothing  but  Love. 
This  stage  is  absorption  into  God. 

Ruvsbroek's  life  has  been  written  by  Tri- 
themius.  Ik  icript.  eed.,  also  by  an  unknown 
canon  in  Surius's  ed.  of  his  works.  His  col- 
lected works  exist  only  in  Surius's  Latin  transl., 
Cologne,  1562;  mostly  all  translated  into  German 
bv  G.  Arnold,  Offenbach,  1701.  A  Flemish 
ea.  in  5  vols.  Werken  van  Jan  van  BupB- 
bro^,  Gent,  1858,  is  not  complete,  but  presents 
a  good  type  of  his  Mysticism.  C.  Schmidt 
has  also  published  a  few  of  the  minor  works 
of  R.  (See  J.  G.  V.  Enxelhanit,  Hiehard  St. 
,  Victor  und  J,  RayAroek,  Erlangen,  1888 ;  C. 
I  Schmidt.  Etude  eur  Jean  Ruytbroek,  Strass- 
burg,  1859.  Ullmann's  Btformere  before  tht 
Btformation,  Eng.  trans.,  has  a  good  summary 
of  his  ideas.  C.  H.  A.  Bjerrsoaakd. 

Ryenon,  Adolphiw  Bgerton,  D.D. 
(Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn., 
1842),  LL.D.  (Victoria  College,  1806),  Metho- 
dist;  b.  at  Charlotteville,  Upper  Canada, 
March  24,  1808 ;  d.  in  Toronto,  Feb.  19, 1883  ; 
founded  the  ''Christian  Guardian"  in  1829, 
was  chosen  the  first  president  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege in  1841,  and  in  1844  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  education  for  Upper  Canaaa,  in 
which  position  he  did  good  service.  He  has 
published  Lettere  in  Defense  of  our  School 
System,  Toronto,  1859;  The  Loyalists  of 
America  (1620-1816),  1880;  2d  ed.  1884^ 
Epochs  of  Canadian  Methodism,  1882;    Ths 
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BUny  of  my  lAfe,  edited  by  J.  G.  Hodgins, 
1888,  etc. 

Rylimd,  John,  D.D.  ( ,  18—),  Baptist ; 

b.  at  Warwick,  92  m.  n.w.  of  London,  Jan. 
29,  1758 ;  d.  at  Bristol,  May  25,  1825.  He 
was  pastor  at  Northampton  and  Bristol,  and 
president  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol  from 
1794  ;  one  of  the  founders  oi  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  1792.  He  publish^  Cansidr 
eratums  en  Bajptimn,  London,  and  a  life  of 
Andrew  Fuller,  1816 ;  FastarcU  Memorials, 
with  a  memoir  by  his  son,  appeared  1826-28, 
2  vols.  Some  of  his  hymns  (collected  by  D. 
Sedgwick,  1862)  have  been  widely  used. 

F.  M.  B. 

Ryle,  John  OharlM,  D.D.  (by  diploma, 
1880),  Oburch  of  Enffhind,  bishop  of  Liver- 
pool ;  b.  at  Macclesnaeld,  Chester  County, 
England,  May  10,  1816  ;  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford ;  became  rector  of  St.  Thomas,  Win- 
chester, 1848,  canon  of  Norwich  CaUiedral, 
1870,  bishop  of  Liverpool,  1880,  and  has  pub- 
lished about  one  hundred  theological  tracts 
on  doctrinal  and  practical  subjects,  which 
have  been  collected  into  six  volumes.  His 
best-known  works  are  :  Expository  Thoughts 
vn  the  Gospels,  London,  1856>69,  7  vols.,  12th 
ed.,  1887,  4  vols,;  The  Christian  Leaders  of 
the  Last  Century  (in  England),  1869. 


S. 


Saadi  (BhaikhOffuBlah-nd^JDIn  Baadi)  is  a 
representative  Sufi,  both  as  a  theologian  and 
as  a  poet.  His  high  moral  tone  and  deep 
religious  feeling  gave  him  the  title  of  Shaikh. 
He  is  not  only  remarkable  among  his  own 
countrymen  and  native  poets,  but  stands  high 
at  a  period  of  human  history  when  Europe 
was  emerginff  from  mediaeval  darkness.  His 
Ditan  is  by  his  countrymen  reckoned  as  the 
true  salt-mine  of  poets.  Jami  calls  him 
"the  nightingale  of  the  groves  of  Shiraz." 
He  was  bom  at  Shiraz,  the  capital  of  Persia, 
1176.  and  died,  1291,  116  years  old.  He  was 
a  voluminous  writer.  The  most  important  of 
his  works  are  the  Gulistan  (tr.  by  if.  B.  East- 
wick,  Hertford,  8d  ed.,  1852)  and  the  Boostan, 
both  of  which  have  often  been  edited  and 
translated  into  most  languages  of  Europe  and 
many  of  Asia.    See  Sufism. 

C.  H.  A.  Bjbbrbgaabd. 

Saadia  (SaacUa  ben  Joseph  al  Fi^i^imi),  b. 
in  the  Favum.  Egypt,  892  ;  d.  at  Sura,  Bab- 
ylonia, 942.  He  was  a  learned  and  accom- 
plished Rabbinist  and  head  of  the  Academy 
of  Sura,  in  Babylon.  He  defended  the  Tal- 
mud against  the  Karaites,  who  broke  with  the 
Talmudic  tradition  and  treated  religious  dog- 
mas after  Mohammedan  fashion.  Against 
these  he  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  rea- 
sonableness of  Mosaic  and  post-Mosaic  ar- 
ticles of  faith.  He  has  been  characterized 
as  "  a  fruit  of  the  Jewish  soil,  modified  by 
grafts  from  the  Arabian  sarden,"  and  his  nu- 
merous philosophical  and  poetic  works  prove 
this  nature  and  endowment.  His  book  con- 
cerning Beligums  and  Dogmas  was  translated  in 
the  12th  century  from  Arabic  to  Hebrew  and 
repeatedly  edited  ;  a  German  trans,  by  Julius 


FUrst  was  issued  at  Leipzig,  1845.  A  me- 
morial edition  of  his  works  wul  be  published  in 
1892.  (Sal.  Munk,  Notice  sur  Saadia,  Paris, 
1888  ;  Leopold  Dukes,  Litt.  MUtheUungen.  Uber 
d.  hebr.  Eiegeten,  etc.,  Stuttnrt,  1844.) 

C.  H.  A.  Bjbrbegaard. 

Baalschfltz,  Joseph  Zievin,  b.  at  K5nigs- 
berg,  March  15,  1801 ;  d.  there,  Aug.  28, 
1863  ;  studied  in  the  university  of  his  native 
city  and  took  the  decree  of  Ph.D.  in  1824 ; 
was  teacher  in  Berlm,  1825-29 ;  rabbi  in 
Vienna,  1829-85,  and  from  1885  to  his  death 
rabbi  at  K5nigsberg,  where  he  also  was  ap- 

g>inted  privat-docent  in  philosophy  in  1849. 
is  principal  works  are  t>as  Mosatsehe  Heeht, 
Berlin,  1846-48,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  ia58,  and 
Arehdologie  der  Eebrder,  E5nigsberg,  1855-56, 
2  vols. 

8a-baoh'*tha^nl,  a  Syro-Chaldaic  word,  a 
part  of  our  Saviour's  exclamation  on  the  cross 
(Matt,  xxvii.  46),  meaning,  "  Hast  thou  for* 
saken  me  ?"  T.  W.  C. 

8al/*a*oth,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  hosts, 
found  in  Rom.  ix.  29  and  James  v.  4  as  a  part 
of  the  divine  title  often  occurring  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  rendered  *'  Lord  of  hosts"  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  45.  Ps.  xxiv.  10.  Mai.  i.  4).  Tlie 
term  sometimes  refers  to  the  planets  and  stars 
of  the  sky,  at  others  to  the  angels  and  minis- 
ters of  €k)d  in  heaven,  again  to  his  covenant 
people  on  earth,  and  yet  again  to  all  taken 
together.  T.  W.  C. 

Babas  (Sabbas,  Sabha)  Is  the  name  of  sev- 
eral saints,  but  by  this  name  is  usually  desig- 
nated a  certain  hermit,  abbot,  and  founder  of 
an  order  that  bore  his  name  (Sabaites)  in 
Palestine.  Originally  his  convent  which  he 
founded,  now  called  after  him.  Mar  Saba,  on 
the  Kidron,  near  Jerusalem,  was  a  **  laura" 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Basil.  He  was  a  defender 
of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  ;  b.  at  Mutalasca, 
or  Mutala,  near  Ca^sarea,  Cappadocia,  489 ; 
d.  near  Jerusalem,  581  or  582.  Another  dis- 
tinguished bearer  of  that  name  was  Sabas 
*'  tne  Qoth,''  highly  venerated  in  the  East  as 
a  martyr.  He  suffered  under  Athanaricus, 
the  Visigotbic  king,  toward  the  end  of  the  4th 
century.    His  day  is  April  12. 

Sabbath  {rest).  The  word  first  occurs  in 
Ex.  xvi.  28.  but  the  institution  it  designates 
was  founded  in  Paradise  (Gen.  ii.  2, 8),  and, 
Uke  marriage,  was  given  for  the  race.  Ckxi 
ceased  on  the  seventh  dav  from  his  work  of 
creation,  and  therefore  "hallowed  it,"  t.«., 
set  it  apart  as  sacred.  And  so  it  seems  to 
have  been  observed  in  the  ages  before  the  law 
was  given.  Thrice  Noah  sent  forth  the  raven 
or  the  dove  from  the  ark  at  intervals  of  seven 
days.  The  week,  which  is  not,  like  the  day 
or  month  or  year,  a  natural  division  of  time, 
was  established  in  Mesopotamia  (Gkn.  xxix. 
27).  The  account  of  the  sending  of  manna 
in  the  desert  (Ex.  xvi.  6,  22-80)  indicates  that 
it  was  already  known  to  the  Israelites. 
Traces  of  the  institution  have  been  found  in 
many  ancient  nations,  so  remote  and  so 
diverse  in  origin  as  to  forbid  the  idea  that 
they  received  it  from  the  Hebrews.  Early 
Assyrian  inscriptions  refer  to  a  week  of  seven 
days  and  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  of  rest. 
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The  re-exiactment  of  the  Rest-Day  on  Sinai 
-was  not  designed  for  Israel  alone,  but  for  all 
men,  for  Chmt  and  the  apostles  speak  of  the 
decalogue  as  of  permanent  and  universal 
obligaUon  (Luke  x.  26,  Rom.  xiii.  8-10,  Eph. 
Ti.  2,  3).  and  we  are  told  (Mark  iii.  27)  that 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.  Certain 
additions  with  specifications  and  penalties 
were  part  of  the  Mosaic  civil  and  ceremonial 
law  (£x.  xxxi.  14,  Lev.  xxiv.  28,  Num. 
xxviii.  9,  10),  but  ceased  with  it.  Tlie  day 
was  kept  as  one  of  rest,  worship,  and  sacred 
ioy  (2  Kinffs  iv.  23,  Hos.  ii.  11,  Ps.  xcii.  title, 
Neh.  viii.  9-12).  The  neclect  of  it  was  one 
reason  of  the  Captivity  (Lev.  xxvi.  35,  Jer. 
xxxvi.  21).  After  the  return  from  Babylon, 
the  Jews  renewed  the  covenant  to  observe  it 
(Neh.  X.  81).  In  the  time  of  our  Lord 
Pharisaic  legalism  had  made  it  a  burden  by 
minute  and  absurd  regulations,  e.g.,  forbid- 
ding to  walk  on  the  grass,  for  that  would  be 
a  kind  of  threshing.  These  and  other  like 
oppressive  precepts  our  Lord  set  aside,  insist- 
ing that  works  of  necessity  and  mer^  were 
lawful.  His  example  represents  the  day  one 
of  healthful  rest,  cheerful  religious  service 
and  active  benevolence.  Experience  and 
observation  have  established  the  fact  the  rest 
of  one  day  in  seven  is  needful  for  the  best 
interests  of  man,  physically,  mentally,  and 
socially. 

The  Christian  Church  celebrates  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  the  completion  of  redemp- 
tion, just  as  the  ancient  church  celebrated 
the  seventh  as  the  completion  of  redemption. 
There  is  full  warrant  for  the  change.  Twice 
the  Lord  appeared  to  the  twelve  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  (John  xx.  19,  26).  Paul 
preached  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  7)  on  this  day, 
evidently  one  of  religious  observance.  On*it 
he  told  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2)  to  lay 
by  as  God  had  prospered  them.  And  it  was 
upon  **  the  Lord's  aay"  that  John  (Rev.  i. 
10)  received  his  visions  in  Patmos.  For  a 
time  Jewish  believers  observed  the  seventh 
day  also,  but  they  did  not  require  this  of  any 
(Col.  ii.  16).  The  early  Christian  fathers 
refer  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  time 
set  apart  for  worship,  and  this  usage  pre- 
vailed over  the  whole  church,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  time  of  Constantine,  a.d.  821,  that  an 
edict  was  issued  requiring  a  certain  degree  of 
abstinence  from  labor  on  the  Lord's  day  or 
Sunday.  No  one  now  desires  a  law  enforcing 
the  religious  observance  of  Sunday,  but 
nearly  all  friends  of  religion  and  morality 
seek  such  laws  as  will  restrain  the  open 
desecration  of  the  day,  and  enable  those  who 
wish  it  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  day  of  rest  and 
worship.  See  Hermann  Strack,  Der  Miaeh- 
natMktat  **  Sabbath/*  Leipzig^  1890 ;  Rabbi 
J.  Schwab,  The  Sabbath  in  Hist&ry,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.,  1890.    And  art.  Lord's  Day. 

T.  W.  C. 

fiUibbathariana.    See  Sottthcott,  J. 

Sabbath  Day's  JouziieT,  the  distance, 
about  seven  eighth's  of  a  mile,  which  accord- 
ing to  a  Jewish  tradition  one  might  travel 
without  violating  the  law.  It  is  mentioned 
once  in  the  Bible  (Acts  i.  12).         T.  W.  C. 

Sabbatical  T«ar.    Every  seventh  year  the 


land  was  to  rest  and  its  spontaneous  product 
be  left  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  and  debts 
were  to  be  remitted  to  Hebrew  borrowers 
(Lev.  xxv.  1-7.  Deut.  xv.  1-11).  A  long  dis- 
use of  this  law  has  been  inferred  from  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  21.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
observed  in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabceus 
(1  Mace.  vi.  49,  58),  and  Josephus  implies  its 
observance.  Alexander  the  QresX  and  Julius 
CsBsar  are  said  to  have  excused  the  Jews 
from  tribute  in  the  Sabbatic  year. 

T.  W.  C. 

Sabbatiua,  a  converted  Jew,  whose  in- 
trigues for  an  episcopal  see  were  bafiied  by  his 
banishment  to  Rhodes,  where  he  died  soon 
after,  about  the  close  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. He  had  accepted  the  decree  of  the 
S3mod  of  Paz,  in  Phrygia,  according  to  which 
the  Christian  Easter  should  be  celebrated  at 
the  same  date  as  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  his 
followers,  the  Sabbatians,  considered  him  a 
martyr.  They  were  condemned  by  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople,  881. 

SabelUua,  founder  of  the  Sabellians,  b.  in 
Africa,  lived  for  some  time  in  Rome  in  the  be- 
ginninir  of  the  8d  century.  He  was  an  anti- 
Trinitarian.  Not  that  he  rejected  the  idea  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  but  he  explained  it  in  a  way 
altogether  different  from  Uie  orthodox  con- 
ception of  the  church,  representing  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  not  as  three  persons, 
but  merely  as  three  distinct  relations  in  which 
the  one  person,  the  God,  had  placed  himself 
to  the  world.  He  found  many  followers  both 
in  Rome  and  in  E^pt,  and  was  excommuni- 
cated bv  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  in 
260.  llie  few  fragments  of  his  works  still 
extant  have  been  collected  by  Routh  in  his 
Beliquim  Sacra. 

Sabians,  a  very  ancient  sect,  whose  prin- 
cipal seat  was  Harran  and  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
They  believed  in  one  Qody  who  was  to  be  ad- 
dressed through  a  mediator,  consisting  in  one 
or  more  invisible  spirits.  An  undue  admira- 
tion for  the  heavenly  bodies  led  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  stars,  conceived  as  the  abode  of 
heavenly  intelligences,  or  as  identical  with 
them.  The  Sabians  of  later  times  pray  at  sun- 
rise, noon,  and  sunset,  turning  toward  the 
north  ;  abstain  from  any  vegetables ;  keep 
three  fasts  a  year  ;  preserve  the  ancient  beli^ 
about  the  stars,  and  make  pilgrimages  to 
Harran,  which  is  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 

grovince  of  Diarbekir,  ancient  Armenia.  (See 
ale,  Tha  Koran.)  F.  H.  F. 

Sablna,  saint  and  martyr ;  d.  125,  and  is 
most  celebrated.  She  lived  as  a  widow  of  dis- 
tinguished social  position  in  the  house  of 
Serapia,  another  female  saint  and  martyr, 
who  converted  her.  There  is,  however,  much 
dispute  about  her  identity.  She  is  known 
mainly  in  connection  with  Serapia.  Her  sup- 
posed relics  were  transferred  in  480  to  a  new 
church  erected  to  her  honor  in  Rome. 

Sabinianna,  pope,  Sept.  18,  604-Feb.  22, 
606 ;  a  native  of  Yolterra,  a  deacon  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  had  been  sent  as  nuncio  to 
Constantinople  by  Gregory  I.,  but  became  the 
object  of  a  fearful  hatred  among  the  lower 
classes  in  Rome  because,  during  the  famine 
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of  005-606,  he  refused  to  distribute  corn  from 
the  granaries  of  the  church  to  the  poor,  while 
he  sold  it  dearly  to  the  rich. 

SaocatL    See  Sack,  Bbbthrbn  of. 

Saoheverell,  Henry,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1708), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Marlborough,  Wilt- 
shire, 74  m.  w.  of  London,  1674 ;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, June  5,  1724.  He  entered  Maj^dalen 
College,  Oxford,  1689,  and  was  a  fellow, 
1701-18.  While  preacher  at  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark,  he  gained  great  notoriety  by  two 
vehement  sernions  against  the  Whin;  ministrv, 
whom  he  accused  of  neglecting  the  church. 
He  was  impeached  for  libel  and  suspended, 
1710-13.  The  downfall  of  the  Whigs  fol- 
lowed,  and  in  1718  the  Tories  made  him  rector 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  His  life,  London, 
1711,  was  a  campaign  document. 

F.  M.  B. 

Saoha,  Bans,  b.  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  5, 
1494  :  d.  there,  Jan.  20,  1676  ;  was  the  son  of 
a  tailor  and .  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker. 
After  finishing  his  education  by  visiting  all 
the  large  cities  of  the  country  and  studying  in 
thi'ir  guilds,  both  the  craft  of  his  profession 
and  the  art  of  the  meisternngerSf  he  settled  in 
his  native  dty  and  soon  became  an  honest  and 
well-to-do  shoemaker  and  *'  the  prince  and 
patriarch  of  all  master-singers."  He  com- 
posed altogether  6686  pieces  which  fill  84  big 
volumes  in  foUo,  written  by  his  own  hano. 
They  consist  of  Ivrics,  epics,  and  dramas  of 
all  kinds— tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  and 
serious  dialogues.  But  their  tone  is  as  con- 
stant as  their  form  is  various.  They  are  al- 
ways didactic,  even  his  Sehtednke  and  Fast- 
nachtsspiele  have  a  moral  purpose.  And  the 
moral  is  seldom  abstract,  but  often  of  the 
most  pointed  concretion.  Die  WittemberffUeJi 
yaehtigaU,  Eyn  wunderliehe  toevMagung,  Hac 
didt  Damnum  Detu^Sie  dieit  Papa,  etc.,  are 
campaign  documents  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word.  The  general  attitude  of  the  Nurem- 
berg master-singers  toward  the  Reformation 
is  marked  by  this  one  rule :  that  nothing 
should  be  written  which,  in  thought  or 
words,  was  against  Luther's  Bible,  and  the 
enormous  circulation  of  Hans  Sachs'  poems, 
printed  on  fly-leaves  and  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  made  them  a  power  in  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Reformation.  There  is  no  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works,  but  selections 
from  them  are  easily  accessible  in  Bibliothek  des 
HtterarUehen  Vereinsssu  Stuttgart;  JSeudrucke 
deutMiher  LitteratuTteerke  d.  16.  und  17.  Jahr- 
hund.,  Halle;  and  other  collections.  His  life 
was  written  by  Ranisch,  Altenburg,  1765,  and 
J.  L.  Hoffmann,  Nuremberg,  1847.     C.  P. 

Sack,  Br«thr«n  of  the  (BaccatL  Saocitss, 
BaccophorL  also  sometimes  called  Ami  Hom- 
ing), was  tne  name  of  a  monastic  order  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  founded  in  France 
about  1200  and  confirmed  in  1210.  It  was, 
however,  dissolved  in  1275  by  the  Council  of 
Leydcn,  probably  on  account  of  heresy.  The 
name  was  deriv^  from  their  garment,  which 
simply  consisted  in  a  sack. 

Saokoloth,  a  coarse  fabric,  usually  made  of 
black  goats'  hair,  and  worn  as  a  sign  of  re- 
pentance (Matt.  xi.  21)  or  of  mourning  (Qcn. 


xxxvii.  84,  Esth.  iv.  1,  2).  The  prophets 
were  often  clothed  in  sackcloth  (Isa.  xx.  2, 
Zech.  xiii.  4,  Rev.  xi.  8).  The  reception  of 
good  news  was  followed  l^  the  removal  of 
sackcloth  (Ps.  xxx.  11).  T.  W.  C. 

Sacrament,  the  name  elven  to  certain  rites 
of  the  Christian  Churcn.  Some  derive  it 
from  the  fact  that  eaeramentum  denoted  the 
Roman  soldier's  oath  when  enlisted,  others 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Vulgate  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  musterion.  It  is  an  outward 
visible  sign  divinely  appointed  to  exhibit  and 
seal  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 
Protestants  recognize  only  two  such  institu- 
tions. vi7.,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Romanists  add  five  others — viz.,  confirmation, 
penance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  mar- 
riage, but  the  first  three  of  these  are  not  divine 
appointments,  since  they  have  no  warrant  in 
Scripture,  and  the  last  two,  although  they 
owe  their  origin  to  God,  marriage  having  been 
instituted  in  Paradise  and  ordination  ap- 
pointed by  the  Saviour,  yet  are  not  and  can- 
not be  sacraments  because  they  do  not  signify 
or  convey  any  spiritual  grace.  Romanists, 
again,  attach  an  inherent  power  to  a  sacra- 
ment duly  ministered,  whereas  Protestants 
hold  that  faith  is  necessary  if  the  recipient  ia 
to  obtain  anything  more  than  the  outward 
sign.  Further,  the  former  hold  baptism  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  while  the 
latter  regard  the  sacraments  as  precious  and 
obligatory,  yet  by  no  means  indispensable  to 
salvation.  T.  W.  C. 

Sacrad  Beart  of  Jeans,  Society  o£l  See 
Jesus,  Society,  etc.,  p.  445. 

BacrificatL    See  Lapsed,  p.  488. 

Sacrifice.    See  Offerinos. 

Sacrilaga  (Latin,  saerUsginm),  the  violation 
or  profanation  of  sacred  things  or  objects 
consecrated  to  God,  could  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law  only  be  committed  by  a  Jew,  and 
the  punishment  was  complete  restitution  or 
compensation,  a  fine  of  one  fifth  of  a  vear's 
income,  and  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  while  ac- 
cording to  Roman  law  the  crime  was  very 
much  aggravated  by  being  committed  by  a 
foreigner,  and  was  always  punished  with 
death.  The  Christian  Church  adopted  the 
definition  of  the  Roman  law,  but  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Mosaic.  It  made  a  distinction 
between  sacred  things  in  sacred  places  and 
sacred  things  in  profane  places  and  profane 
things  in  sacred  places,  in  which  two  latter 
cases  the  crime  was  not  defined  as  sacrilege, 
and  sacrilege  it  punished  only  with  compen- 
sation and  excommunication.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Germanic  element  became  the  pre- 
dominant in  the  church,  a  change  took  place 
in  this  sphere,  and  the  Germanic  feeling,  com- 
bining the  idea  of  sanctity  with  the  place 
rather  than  with  the  object,  had  considerable 
influence  on  the  later  legislation.  (See  H. 
Spelman,  History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege,  Lon- 
don. 16—,  n.e.,  1888.) 

Sacristy,  in  old  times  often  a  building  by 

itself,  but  now  always  a  part  only  of  the 

I  church  structure,  an  apartment  in  which  the 

sacred  vessels  are  kept  and  the  oflSciating  ec- 
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desiastics  assemble.  Tlie  person  who  has 
charge  of  this  apartment  is  called  the  sac- 
ristan. 

Saoy,  Louis  Zsaao  Zi«  Maistre  da,  b.  in 

Paris,  March  29, 1613  ;  d.  there.  Jan.  4,  1684  ; 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1648,  and  became,  in 
1650,  confessor  to  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal, 
but  was  several  times  driven  away  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  finally  compelled  to  leave  alto- 
gether. His  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, generally  called  J^ouveau  Testament  de 
Mona,  1667,  though  it  was  printed  in  Amster- 
dam, was  condemned  by  Clement  IX.  and 
caused  a  long  and  bitter  controversy.  His 
translation  of  the  Vulgate  with  notes,  Paris, 
1672,  32  vols.,  is  still  much  used  in  France. 

Sadducaas,  a  sect  of  the  Jews  who  derived 
their  name  from  Zadok,  either  one  who  was 
prominent  in  the  8d  century  before  Christ,  or 
the  Zadok  who  was  high-priest  under  Solomon 
(1  Kings  ii.  35),  and  whose  descendants  are 
mentioned  (Ezek.  xl.  46)  as  the  sons  of  Zadok, 
and  seem  to  have  become  a  sort  of  "  sacer- 
dotal aristocracy.''  The  Sadduoees  were  a 
small  party,  but  usually  men  of  wealth  and 
position,  and  worldly  minded.  They  stood 
m  direct  opposition  to  the  Pharisees.  They 
did  not  receive  only  the  Pentateuch  (as  has 
l)een  mistakenly  asserted),  but  accepting  all 
the  written  law,  denied  the  oral  law  handed 
down  by  tradition.  They  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  (Matt.  xxii.  28),  holding 
that  the  soul  died  with  the  body,  and  of 
course  admitted  no  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  They  denied  also  the  ex- 
istence of  angels  or  spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8). 
They  maintained  that  good  and  evil  are  at 
man's  choice,  pushing  this  moral  freedom 
so  far  as  almost  to  exclude  the  divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  They  made  common 
cause  with  the  Pharisees  in  condemning 
Christ  and  bitterly  opposed  his  followers 
(Acts  iv.  1-7,  V.  17).  We  read  of  no  con- 
versions from  their  number,  while  there  were 
some  at  least  among  the  Pharisees.  With  the 
fall  of  the  Jewish  state  the  Sadducees  disap- 
pear from  histor]^.  (See  Wellhausen,  ifie 
FJuiHsikr  und  die  Saddueder,  Greifswald, 
1874.)  T.  W.  C. 

Sa'-lim  {peaceful),  a  place  named  by  the 
evangelist  John  (iii.  28)  to  identify  iBnon, 
where  John  the  Baptist  baptized.  Kobinson 
considers  it  to  be  the  village  of  Salim,  8  m.  e. 
of  Nablfts,  and  Conder  seems  to  approve  the 
suggestion,  T.  W  .C. 

Sailer,  Johann  Michael,  Roman  Catholic  ; 
b.  at  Aresing,  Upper  Bavaria,  Nov.  17,  1751  ; 
d.  at  Regensburg,  May  20,  1832.  He  studied 
theology  at  Ingolstadt,  and  was  in  1784  made 
professor  of  pastoral  theology  at  Dillingen, 
but  was  dismissed  in  1794,  suspected  of  con- 
nection with  the  lUuminati  (q .  v. ).  Through  the 
influence,  however,  of  the  crown  prince  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
his,  he  was  made  professor  at  Ingolstadt  in 
1799,  and  finally,  in  1829,  bishop  of  Regens- 
burg. His  works,  Der  Friede,  Bri^e  ava 
alien  Jahrhunderten,  Jforalphiloaophte,  Die 
Weiaafieit  auf  der  Oane,  etc. ,  were  widely  read 
not  only  by  Koman  Catholics,  but  also  by  Prot- 
estants, and  exercised  considerable  influence  in 


arresting  the  extension  of  rationalism  and  in- 
difference. There  is  a  collected  edition  of 
them  in  40  vols.,  Sulzbach,  1880-42.  His  life 
was  written  by  Bodeman,  Ootha,  1856,  and 
Aichinger,  Freiburg,  1865. 

Saint  John,  Th«  Order  of  the  Knights  of 

(Johannitm,  Pratres  Hospitalea,  Hospitalarii) 
arose  out  of  a  charitable  institution,  a  chapel 
and  a  hospital,  founded  in  Jerusalem  in  1U48 
by  some  mercliants  of  Amalfl,  with  the  author- 
ity of  tlie  caliph  of  Egypt  and  for  the  benefit 
of  visiting  pilgrims.    After  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  in  1099  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
the  institution  was  greatly  improved  and  ex- 
tended by  the  bequests  of  the  conquerors, 
and  a  few  years  later  on,  in  1118,  under  the 
influence  of  Richuti  Coeur  de  Lion,  but  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  time 
and  the  necessity  of  the  circumstances,  it  was 
transformed  into  a  religious  order,  of  whose 
members  one  part  was  destined  for  militaiy 
purposes,  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land, 
for  fighting  the  Mohammedans,  while  the 
other  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  tow- 
ard   the    pilgrims.    The    organization   was 
sovereign,  owmg  obedience  to  no  one  but  the 
pope,  and  richly  endowed  by  many  poten- 
tates, it  soon  became  possessed  of  immense 
wealth.    In  1189  JeruiBalem  was  taken  by 
Saladin,  and  the  knights  retired  to  Acre.    In 
1291  Acre  was  taken  by  the  Mamelukes,  and 
the  knights  retreated  to  Rhodes.    But  even 
Rhodes  they  were  compelled  to  give  up  in 
1528,  after  a  memorable  siege,  to  Soiyman  II., 
and  Malta  now  became  their  last   halting- 
place.    The  whole  eastern  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean came  absolutely  under  the  sway  of  the 
Turks,  and  if  Malta  should  fall  into  their 
hands,  the  entrance  to  the  western  part  was 
open  to  them  too.    In  1565  Soiyman  com- 
menced the  siege  with  a  fleet  and  an  army 
which  seemed  sufficient  to  conquer  all  Eu- 
rope.   But  Malta  was    not  conquered  ;  the 
proud  sultan  had  to  retire  utterly  discomfited, 
and  the  knight  of  Malta  stood  as  the  true 
mirror  of  military  valor  and  prowess.    But 
singularly  enough,  the  very  next  day  began 
the  decay  of  the  order.    In  1571  the  battle  of 
Lepanto  was  fought.    The  Turkish  fleet  was 
completely  destroyed  and  Turkish  authority 
in    the    Mediterranean    utterly  annihilated. 
For  the  knights  of  St.  John  there  was  con- 
sequently notning  further  to  do.    Their  occu- 
pation   was  gone  and  history  soon  treated 
them  as  she  generally  treats  tnat  which  is  su- 
perfluous.     Henry    YlII.    confiscated    their 
possessions  in  England,  Sebastian  II.  their 
possessions  in  Portugal,  the  Revolution  tlieir 
possessions  in  France,  and  when  Napoleon 
on  his  way  to  Egypt,  in  1798,  conquered 
Malta,  he  found  only  the  ghost  of  the  onler. 
(See  C.  C.  von  Falkenatein,  Oeachichte  des  Jo- 
hanniXerordeng,  Dresden,  1883  ;  The  Bitvnl  of 
Profemon  of  the  Knights  and  JReligious  Ladies 
ana  the  Beception  of  the  Donats  of  the  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  London,  1858  ;  F.  C. 
Woodhouse,  Tfte  Military  Beligious  Orders  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  London  and  New  York,  1879  ; 
W.  K.  R.  Bedford,    The  Begulatiom  of  the 
Old  Hospital  of  the  KnighU  of  St.  John 
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Valetta,  London,  1882). 
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Baint-BCavtin,  Z«oais  Olmid*  6%  French 
theofiophiat ;  b.  at  Amboise,  Indre-Loire, 
Prance,  Jan.  18.  1748 ;  d.  in  Paris,  Oct.  13. 
1808.  He  resigned  his  position  in  the  army 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  mystical  studies, 
and  travelled  much  in  fineland  and  Qermany. 
His  first  teacher  was  Martinez  Pasqualis; 
from  him  he  went  to  Cagliostro  ;  from  him  to 
Swedenborg,  and  others,  until  he  found  rest 
with  Jakob  Boehme,  whose  works  he  trans- 
lated into  French.  Among  his  original  works 
are  Des  errewn  et  de  la  veritS,  Paris.  1775 ; 
L'homme  de  dsnr,  1790  ;  J)e  Viaprit  des  eha8e$, 
1800,  etc.,  all  translated  into  Glerman.  A 
very  interesting  volume  is  his  Lettre  dun  ami, 
1795.  concerning  the  Revolution.  (See  his  life 
by  Caro,  Paris,  185d,  and  by  Matter,  1862.) 

Saints,  the  name  given  by  the  sacred 
writers  to  believers  in  Christ  or  the  people  of 
God  (Heb.  vl.  10,  Rom.  i.  7,  viii.  27).  The 
Uteral  import  of  the  term  is  ?ufly  on£,  and  it 
should  be  so  rendered  in  Deut.  xxxili.  2  and 
Jude  14,  where  the  reference  is  to  angels.  As 
applied  to  men  it  does  not  imply  entire  holi- 
ness, but  that  believers  are  called  to  holiness 
and  incessantly  strive  after  it.  and  in  that 
sense  belongs  to  all  Christians.  The  special 
application  of  it  to  some  eminent  persons  who 
are  canonized  and  made  objects  of  a  certain 
degree  or  kind  of  worship  is  unscriptural  and 
dishonoring  to  Christ.  T.  W.  C. 

Saints,  Tha  Worship  of  the,  arose  -  and  de- 
veloped with  monasticism.  The  reports  of 
the  austere  pietv  of  the  hermits  in  the  deserts 
or  the  recluses  in  the  caves  struck  the  public 
at  large  with  admiration  and  awe,  and  the 
necessary  reaction  of  these  feelings,  when 
once  they  had  become  general  and  popular, 
were  still  more  exalted  examples  of  austerity, 
or.  at  least,  still  more  exaggerated  accounts. 
Quite  naturally,  too.  such  saints  came,  in 
men's  minds,  to  occupv  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  God  ana  man.  It  might  be 
hoped — so  it  seemed — that  their  intercession 
with  God  in  behalf  of  sinful  and  suffering 
fellow -creatures  should  not  be  altogether  in 
vain,  and  to  ask  for  such  intervention  in  the 
most  insinuating  manner  possible  could,  at  all 
events,  do  no  harm.  In  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  the  movement  was  in  full  swing 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  In  the 
Eastern  Church  the  worship  of  the  saints  was 
finally  fixed  by  the  second  Council  of  Nice, 
787.  In  the  Western  Church  there  Is  no  such 
definite  point  of  decision,  but  the  All  Saints' 
Day  (see  p.  23)  was  instituted  in  610,  and 
the  first  formal  canonization  (Ulrich  of  Augs- 
burg by  John  XV.)  took  place  in  098.  There 
was,  however,  from  a  very  early  date  a  strong 
opposition  to  this  whole  development,  ana 
the  worship  of  the  saints  became  finallv  the 
harbinger  of  so  much  superstition  and  fraud 
that  the  reformers  rejectea  it  altogether,  while 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  its  25th  session.  Dec. 
1563.  formally  confirmed  it  and  anathematized 
all  who  denied  it.  C.  P. 

Sakya  Monl,  name  commonly  given  to  the 
founder  of  Buddhism.    See  India,  p.  402. 

Sal'-a-mia,  a  seaport  town  with  a  good  har- 
bor on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  or  Cyprus. 
It  was  visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their 


first  missionary  journey,  a.d.  45,  when  the 
Jewish  residents  were  evidently  numerous, 
there  beins  more  than  one  synagogue  (Acts 
xiii.  5).  Tiie  city  was  partially  destroyed  by 
insurrections  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and 
its  ruin  completed  by  an  earthquake.  Its 
ruins  are  known  as  Old  Famagusta. 

T.  W.  C. 

Salem  Witchcraft.    See  Witchcraft. 

Sales,  Francis  of.    See  Francis,  p.  804. 

Salisbury,  John  oL  See  John  of  Salis- 
bury, p.  457. 

Salmasiiis,01aaditt8,b.  atSemur-en-Auxois, 
44  m.  w.n.w.  of  Dijon,  Burgundy.  France, 
April  15, 158B ;  d.  at  Spaa.  Belgium.  Stpt  8. 
1653  ;  was  professor  at  Ley  den.  1632 :  culled 
to  Stockholm  bv  Queen  Christina.  1650,  but 
returned  to  Leyden,  1651.  He  was  a  famous 
classical  scholar,  but  several  of  his  works 
have  theological  interest.  De  pHniatu  papm, 
Leyden.  1645 ;  Super  Ilerode  iv^anticida,  Ant* 
werp,  1648,  etc.  He  is  best  known,  however 
as  the  author  of  Defenno  regia  pro  Carolo  I,, 
Leyden.  1649,  against  which  Milton  wrote. 

Salmaticensia  Ooraiui  Thaologicus,  pub- 
lished at  Salamanca,  Spain,  1631,  9  vols.,  is 
the  ofllcial  representation  of  the  theology  of 
the  Dominican  order,  whose  principal  seat 
was  the  University  of  Salamanca,  over  aeainst 
the  outspoken  semi-Pelagianism  of  the 
Jesuits. 

Salmaron,  AlpHonso,  b.  at  Toledo,  Oct.  8, 
1515 ;  d.  at  Naples,  Feb.  13,  1585 ;  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  one 
of  the  most  fanatical  and  one  of  the  most 
active  opponents  of  the  Reformation,  papal 
theologian  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  etc. 

Salmon,  OMrge,  D.D.  (Dublin,  1859 ;  Edin- 
burgh. 1884),  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1868),  LL.D. 
(Cambridge,  1874).  Church  of  Ireland  ;  b.  in 
Dublin,  Sept..  25,  1819 ;  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  appointed  regiua 
professor  of  theology  there  in  1866.  He  has 
published  three  series  of  College  Sermons, 
London,  1861. 1873, 1881 :  Iniroduetion  to  the 
yew  TeetamentABS!},dded.,l&89 ;  Onostieum 
and  Agnosticism  and  Other  Sermons,  1887. 

Salmond,  Stewart  Dingwale  Fordyce^ 
D.D.  (Aberdeen  University,  1881),  Free 
Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  at  Aberdeen,  June 
22,  1838  ;  was  educated  in  the  King's  College 
and  university  of  his  native  city,  and  became, 
in  1876.  professor  of  systematic  theolo^  and 
New  Testament  exegesis  in  the  Free  Church 
College  of  Aberdeen.  He  made  several  trans- 
lations for  the  Ante-Nicene  Librarv.  Edin- 
burgh ;  wrote  Commentary  on  the  Bpistles  of 
Peter  for  Sdia£f *s  Popular  Commentary  ;  The 
Life  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  1884  ;  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  London,  1888 ;  Lije 
of  Christ,  1889. 

Sa^lo'-ma  (peactfuT).  1.  The  wife  of  Zebe- 
dee,  mother  of  James  and  John,  one  of  the 
women  of  Qalilee  who  ministered  to  our 
Saviour  in  his  journeys  (Matt,  xxvii.  56,  Mark 
XV.  40).  though  she  mistook  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  21). 

2.  "  The  daughter  of  Herodlas'*  who  danced 
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before  Herod,  whose  name  is  giyen  by 
Josephus  {Antiq,  xriii.,  6,  g  4).  Bee  Matt, 
xvl.  1-12.  She  married  her  unde  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  and  after  his  death 
Aristobulus,  king  of  Chalcis.         T.  W.  C. 

Bait,  abundant  in  Palestine,  being  procured 
from  the  immense  ridge  of  rock-salt,  Jebel 
Usdum,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  by  evaporation  from  the  waters  of  the 
sea.  Salt  as  a  preservative  from  corruption 
was  an  emblem  of  purity  and  perpetuity,  and 
as  such  was  used  in  sacrifices  tLer.  ii.  13, 
Mark  ix.  14),  and  was  an  ingreaient  of  the 
sacred  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  85).  It  symbolized 
the  durability  of  a  covenant  (Num.  xviii.  19, 
2  Chron.  xiii.  6).  Good  men  are  "  the  salt  of 
the  earth*'  (Matt.  v.  13),  and  divine  grace  is 
the  salt  of  human  speech  (Col.  iv.  6).  A 
"  salt  land"  is  barren  (Jer.  xvii.  6),  and  to 
"  sow  with  salt"  anv  place  (Judges  ix.  45)  is 
to  doom  it  to  desolation.  Oriental  salt  bv  ex- 
posure loses  its  savor  and  becomes  worthless 
(Luke  xiv.  34,  85).  T.  W.  C. 

Salt  Sea,  the  sea  into  which  the  Jordan 
empties.  It  occupies  the  deepest  portion  of 
the  great  depression  which  extends  from  the 
ranee  of  Le&non  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and 
is  46  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  and  covers 
nearly  300  square  miles.  It  is  16  miles  from 
JerusjEdem  and  can  be  seen  from  the  Mt.  of 
Oliees.  On  the  east  side,  7  miles  from  the 
south  end,  a  low  promontory,  called  El-Lisan, 
the  tongue,  projects  westward  and  northward. 
North  of  this  the  sea  is  1300  feet  dee^,  south 
of  it  11  feet.  The  water  of  the  sea  is  clear, 
but  intensely  salt  and  of  very  great  specific 
gravity,  so  dense  that  one  can  float  on  it  with- 
out danger  of  sinking.  No  form  of  life  is 
found  in  it ;  the  fish  brought  down  by  the 
Jordan  quickly  die.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  region  is  dreary  and  desolate,  especially 
at  the  southern  end.  The  earliest  mention  of 
it  is  in  Gten.  xiv.  3.  Near  it  were  the  cities  of 
the  plain  that  were  destroyed  by  fire  and 
brimstone  out  of  heaven  (Gkn.  xix.  S4),  but  it 
does  not  appear  whether  they  were  sub- 
merged in  the  great  catastrophe,  nor  is  it 
settled  whether  they  were  at  the  northern  or 
southern  extremity.  T.  W.  C. 

Salvation.    See  Redemption. 

Salvation  of  Infants.  See  Infant  Salta- 
tion. 

Salvation  Army,  The.  The  most  powerful 
evangelizing  agency  in  the  world  outside  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  According  to  the 
latest  available  figures  it  has  3795  corps  or 
stations  .officered  by  9457  persons,  whose 
whole  time  is  given  to  evangelistic  work,  and 
42  weekly  and  monthly  journals  published  in 
15  different  languages  in  34  coimtries  and 
colonies,  with  a  total  circulation  of  33,000,000 
copies  per  annum.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude 2^,069  "  local"  officers  and  bandsmen, 
471  scribes  and  office  employes,  330  officers 
and  employes  engaged  in  the  '*  trade"  de- 
partments m  different  lands,  and  384  officers 
and  others  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  slum, 
prison  gate,  fooa  depot,  shelters  for  the  desti- 
tute, home  for  inebriates,  labor  bureau,  and 
factory  offshoots  of  the  movement.    Ere  these 


figures  are  piinted,  however,  they  will  be 
nearly  obsolete,  so  rapid  is  the  advance  of  the 
whole  organization.  At  the  time  of  writing 
there  are  in  the  United  States  445  corps  and 
outposts  situated  in  38  states,  officered  by 
1125  male  and  female  evangelists.  There  are 
rescue  homes  at  Grand  Rapids  and  San  fVan- 
Cisco,  and  training  garrisons  for  officers  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Cleveland. 
Enelewood,  111.,  Des  Moines,  Omaha,  Oak- 
land, and  San  Francisco.  During  the  month 
of  Oct.  1,071,000  persons  attended  the  Army*s 
indoor  meetings  alone  in  this  country. 

On  July  5,  1865,  William  Booth,  who  had 
recentlv  sacrificed  brilliant  prospects  in  the 
Methodist  New  Connection  in  order  to  gain 
greater  freedom  for  evangelistic  work,  con- 
ducted an  open-air  meeting  alone  on  ]^Iile  End 
Waste,  situated  in  one  of  the  must  disrepu- 
table localities  of  London,  thereby  inaugu- 
rating the  Christian  3Iission,  from  which  was 
evolved,  thirteen  years  later,  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  rate  of  progress  since  1878  has 
been  steadilv  maintained,  the  increase  being 
about  one  t!nird  in  corps  and  officers  eveiy 
year. 

The  Army  has  altogether  33  rescue  homes, 
33  slum  posts,  10  prison-gate  brigades,  4  food 
depots,  5  shelters  for  the  destitute,  2  labor 
bureaus,  an  inebriate's  home,  and  a  factory 
for  the  out-of-works. 

In  Oct.,  1890,  General  Booth  issued  a  book 
entitled  In  Darkest  England  and  tht  Way  Out, 
in  which  he  propounded  a  gigantic  scheme 
for  dealing  with  the  whole  question  of  pau- 
perism and  crime  by  the  combined  powers  of 
religious  labor  and  social  effort.  He  asked 
for  $5,000,000  in  order  to  launch  his  scheme 
in  Great  Britain  alone,  and  if  he  gets  it, 
there  will  doubtless  be  an  enormous  exten- 
sion  of  work  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Army  in  many  different  directions. 
Queen  Victoria  wrote  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy, the  Prince  of  Wales  promised  a  con- 
tribution, and  the  plan  received  the  imme- 
diate endorsement  of  Cardinal  Manning,  the 
earls  of  Roseberry  and  Aberdeen,  Michael 
Davitt,  and  religious  and  pob'tical  leaders  of 
all  parties  and  creeds. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  their  ac- 
quaintance Mrs.  Booth  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  every  effort  put  forward  bv  her  hus- 
band, and  she  was  always  regarded  as  the 
mother  of  the  Salvation  Army.  She  was  an 
eloquent  preacher,  a  zealous  advocate,  and  an 
able  admiz^trator.  Besides  all  her  public 
and  private  duties  connected  with  her  hus- 
band s  enterprises  she  brought  up  eight  deli- 
cate children,  every  one  of  whom  is  complete- 
ly devoted  to  the  life  work  of  their  parents. 
She  d.  in  London,  Oct.  4,  1890.  At  her  fune- 
ral service  in  Olympia,  London,  26,000  persons 
were  present. 

The  theology  of  the  Army  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  lli^thodist  body. 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  works  are  : 

1.  Prompt,  unquestioning  obedience  to  su- 
periors in  rank.  The  organization  is  of  a 
military  character  throughout,  and  no  one 
incapable  of  implicit  obedience  is  considered 
fit  to  command  others. 
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2.  Open  and  even  ostentatious  confession  of 
personal  religion,  renunciation  of  the  world, 
and  membership  of  the  Army. 

8.  Self-denial.  No  effort  is  spared  to  avoid 
the  entrance  of  any  who  seek  temporal  ad- 
vantage. No  salary  is  ffuaranteed  to  any 
officer,  nor  can  he  or  she  draw  even  the  small 
sum  they  are  supposed  to  receive  unless  all 
claims  against  the  corps  are  provided  for. 
No  officer  receives  more  pay  than  is  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  his  bare  needs,  nor  does  the 
Army  hold  out  any  promise  of  provision  for 
the  future.  Once  every  year  the  whole  Army 
and  its  friends  are  called  upon  to  deny  them- 
selves for  a  week  of  some  little  luxuir  or  ex- 
penditure, and  send  the  proceeds  to  the  head- 
auarters  of  the  country.  In  1890  this  pro- 
uced  the  sum  of  $135,000. 
4.  Local  self-support.  Every  corps,  every 
division,  and  every  country  m  expected  to 
raise  and  administer  all  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  its  own  effort. 

6.  Perpetual  extension  and  therefore  per- 
petual poverty. 

6.  Not  only  is  the  internal  economy  of  the 
Army  military,  but  its  external  array  is  of 
the  same  character.  While  condemning  any- 
thing like  finery  or  personal  adornment,  a 
neat  uniform  is  adopted  for  both  sexes.  Men 
wear  a  cap  with  a  red  band  round  it.  a  tunic 
coming  up  to  the  throat  with  the  letter  "  8  " 
on  each  side  of  the  collar,  and  a  red  jacket  or 
jersey.  Women  wear  plain  dark  blue  dresses, 
and  the  well-known  '*  hallelujah  bonnet," 
the  shape  of  which  recalls  andent  feminine 
head-gear  of  the  *'  coal-scuttle"  type. 

The  "  blood  and  fire  flag"  of  the  Army  con- 
sists of  a  red  field  within  a  blue  border,  bear- 
ing in  the  centre  a  yellow  star.  The  colors 
are  emblematical,  the  red  being  intended  to 
represent  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  yellow  the 
fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  blue  holiness 
or  purity  of  heart  brought  about  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  agencies  just  mentioned. 
These  colors  usually  bear  the  national  flag  of 
the  particular  country  in  which  the  corps  is 
situated  in  the  top  left-hand  corner.  A  motto 
of  the  Army  that  is  nearly  as  universally 
known  as  that  of  *'  Blood  and  Fire"  is  '*  The 
World  for  God." 

7.  An  important  principle  is  that  df  utilizing 
all  the  powers  and  abilities  of  every  individual 
member  to  the  utmost. 

8.  In  all  evangelistic  effort  it  is  assumed  that 
the  world  is  utterly  godless  and  indifferent, 
if  not  hostile  to  religion.  It  is  also  accepted 
that  a  large  proportion  of  sinners  have  given 
up  hope  of  any  deliverance  from  their  sins 
because  of  past  failure  on  the  parts  of  them- 
selves and  others.  The  Army  therefore  seeks 
(1)  to  attract  attention ;  (2)  to  inspire  hope, 
and  (3)  to  brine  about  repentance,  abandon- 
ment of  sin,  ana  faith  in  Christ.  The  objects 
achieved,  it  immediately  proceeds  to  make 
the  new  convert  into  a  witness  to  the  power 
of  God  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  are  to- 
day where  he  was  last  week. 

The  Army  invaded  this  country  in  1880, 
France  and  Switzerland  in  1881,  Tndia,  Can- 
ada, Australia.  Sweden,  aod  Ceylon  in  1882, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa 
in  1883,  Germany  in  1884,  St.  Helena  in  1886, 
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Holland  and  Dennuurk  in  1887,  Nor<vay  in 
1888,  and  Belgium,  Finland,  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  in  1889.  The  figures  for  differ- 
ent lanes  are : 

United  SUtes ..   445  Corps  and  Oatpoets,  1,186  Officers. 

Great  Britain... 1,876     "  ^'         4,606       " 

France      and  {     i«Q 
Switzerland  f    ^*^ 

Sweden 144 

Canada 896 

Aoatralla  (in- 
dading  vic- 
toria, south 
Australia, 
New  South 
Wales, 
Queensland 
and  Tas- 
mania)  

New  Zealand. . . 

India  &  Ceylon. 

Holland 48 

Denmark 88 

Norway 68 

Germany S2 

Belgium 4 

Finland 8 

Argentine  Be- ) 
public I 

South   AfHca) 
&St.Helena. ) 
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Among  the  principal  books  of  the  Army 
are  Saltation  Soldiery  (1882),  The  Training  of 
Children  (1884),  Orders  and  Begulatione  for 
Field  Officers  (1883),  In  Darkest  England  and 
the  Way  Out  (1890),  all  by  General  Booth. 

Popular  Christianity,  Oodliness  (1882),  Ag- 
gressite  Christianity  (1881),  L\fe  and  Death 
(1883),  Practical  Religion  (1879),  and  The  Sal- 
tation Army  in  Bdation  to  the  Church  arid 
tlie  State  (1883),  by  Mrs.  Booth  ;  Twenty  ons 
Tears  Salvation  Armv  and  Heathen  Englandy 
by  Commissioner  Railton ;  Beneath  Two 
Flags,  by  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  of  New 
York  City,  New  York  (1889) ;  J.  Butler,  The 
Salvation  Army  in  Switzerland,  London.  1884. 

Ballington  Booth. 

Salve  (Latin,  hail),  an  expression  of  solemn 
salutation,  often  occurring  as  the  opening 
word  in  Latin  hymns. 

Balvianns,  presbyter  in  Marseilles  ;  b.  prob- 
ably at  Treves,  about  890;  resided  at  Co- 
logne ;  married,  but  after  the  birth  of  his 
daughter  took  up  the  monastic  life  ;  d.  in 
Marseilles  about  495  ;  left  several  works.  Ad- 
versus  ataritiam,  De  gubernatione  Dei,  etc., 
of  which  the  two  named  above  are  still  ex- 
tant ;  rep.  in  Migne,  Prtt,  Lat.  LIIL,  edited 
by  C.  Halm,  Berlin,  1878.  and  F.  Pauly. 
Vienna,  1883. 

Sa-ma'-rl-a,  the  countrv  between  Oalilee  on 
the  north  and  Judaea  on  tne  south.    See  8a- 

MABITAI78. 

8a*iiui'-ri-a,  a  noted  city  30  m.  n.  of  Jeru- 
salem, built  by  Omri  about  920  B.C.  and 
called  after  Shemer,  the  former  owner  of  the 
site,  which  was  beautiful  for  situation  and 
strong  for  defence.  It  became  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  so  continued  for 
200  years.  It  was  a  seat  of  idolatry.  Ahab 
built  there  a  great  temple  to  Baal  (1  Kings 
xvi.  32)  which  Jehu  destroyed  (2  Kings  x.  18). 
It  was  twice  besieged  by  the  Syrians,  in 
Ahab*8  reign  (901)  and  in  Joram's  (892).  in 
the  latter  the  jxjople  suffering  terribly,  but 
wonderfully  delivered  in  accordance  with 
Elisha's  prediction  (2  Kings  vi.,  vii.).    About 
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170  years  later  the  Assyrians  under  Sargou 
captured  the  city  after  a  three  years'  siege, 
and  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  into  captivity. 
They  were  replaced  by  Cathite  coloni&ts  and 
the  city  restored.  It  was  captured  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (838)  and  again  by  John 
Hyrcanus  (1^),  who  demolished  it.  Herod 
tlie  Great  rebuilt  it  and  named  it  Sebaste  in 
honor  of  Augustus.  He  enlarged  it  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  wall  and  colonnade,  of 
which  some  portions  still  remain. 

Philip  preached  the  gospel  in  Samaria  (Acts 
viii.),  and  the  church  there  formed  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Council  of  Nicsea.  It  fell  under 
Moslem  power  (614),  but  the  Crusaders  estab- 
lished a  Latin  bishopric.  It  is  now  an  incon- 
siderable village,  Sebastiyeh.  Shattered  col- 
umns and  fragments  of  ancient  edifices  remind 
one  of  Mi  call  s  prediction  (i.  6),  "I  will  make 
Samaria  an  heap  of  the  field,  and  pour  down 
the  stones  thereof  into  the  valley.'' 

T.  W.  C. 

Samaxitan  Pentatanch,  Tha,  the  text  used 
and  recognized  by  the  Samaritans  and  printed 
in  the  London  Polyglot,  differs  in  many  places 
from  that  used  and  recognized  by  the  Jews. 
A  long  controversy  has  been  carried  on  con- 
cerning the  respective  merits  of  the  two  texts, 
until  at  last  Hebrew  scholars  have  generally 
agreed  upon  the  latter. 

Samaritans.  The  name  is  applied  to  the 
people  of  mixed  Jewish  blood,  who  occupied 
central  Palestine  and  combined  some  forms  of 
Jehovah  worship  with  idolatrous  rites  (2 
Kings  xvii.  25-41).  When  the  Jews  were  re- 
stored to  their  own  land  and  began  to  rebuild 
the  temple,  the  Samaritans  wished  to  join 
them,  but  were  rejected.  Hence  they  ca- 
lumniated them  and  hindered  them,  and  finallv 
S3t  up  a  rival  temple  on  Mt.  Gkrizim,  which 
stood  for  200  years  and  was  destroyed  by  John 
Hyrcanus.  Meanwhile  the  animositv  between 
the  two  races  was  constantly  increasing 
(Kcclus.  1.  25,  26).  In  Christ's  time  "  Sa- 
maritan" was  a  term  of  contempt  (John  viii. 
48),  and  the  Jews  avoided  all  intercourse 
with  them  (John  iv.  9),  and  they  in  turn 
denied  hospitality  to  pilgrims  passing  through 
their  country  (Luke  ix.  52).  Our  Lord,  while 
denving  their  claim  to  orthodoxy  (John  iv. 
20-22)  and  deferring  the  sending  of  tlie  gospel 
to  them  till  after  his  resurrection  (Matt.  x.  5, 
Acts  i.  8),  vet  showed  his  superioritv  to  race- 
prejudloe  by  his  conversation  witn  the  Sa- 
maritan woman  (John  iv.),  his  praise  of  the 
grateful  leper  (LuKe  xvii.  15),  and  his  exquis- 
ite parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Consid- 
erable success  attended  the  first  preaching  of 
the  gospel  to  them  (Acts  viii.  4-17,  ix.  81), 
but  as  a  body  they  held  off,  and  during  the 
ages  suffered  severely.  There  are  still  some 
families  left  who  live  at  Nabliis,  and  offer  a 
yearly  sacrifice  on  Qerizim  and  keep  all  the 
MosaJc  festivals.  T.  W.  C. 

8a'-mo8  (a  heighQ,  an  island  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  JEge&n  Sea,  near  the  coast, 
27  miles  long  and  10  wide,  which  Paul 
touched  on  his  third  missionary  journey,  A.D. 
58  (Acts  XX.  15).  It  was  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Pythagoras  and  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Juno.  T.  W.  C. 


Samosata,  Paul  of.    See  Mokarchianisv. 

Sam-o-thra'-ci-a,  a  mountainous  island  of 
the  JiSgean  Sea  which  Paul  visited  on  his  first 
journey  (Acts  xvi.  11).  The  latter  half  of  its 
name  was  added  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Samos.  It  is  still  called  Samothraki,  and  con- 
tains from  one  to  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

T.  W.  C. 

Bam'-son  (mrUike),  son  of  Manoah,  a  Dan- 
ite,  and  for  twenty  years  a  judge  of  the  south- 
western tribes  01  ralestine,  and  partly  con- 
temporary with  Eli  and  Samuel.  His  birth 
was  miraculously  foretold,  and  he  was  a  Naz 
arite  from  infancy.  He  was  not  a  giant  in 
size,  but  wonderfully  strong  when  *'  tho 
spirit  of  Jehovah  came  mightily  upon  him" 
(Judges  xi  v.  6, 19).  He  was  a  prey  to  sensual 
vices  which  often  brought  him  into  trouble, 
and  at  last  put  him  in  prison,  blinded  and  fet- 
tered :  but  notwithstanding  his  errors  he  U 
ranked  with  the  heroes  of  the  faithful  (Heb. 
xi.  82,  88),  and  we  must  Infer  that  his  de- 
votion to  God,  though  very  imperfect  and  fit- 
ful, was  yet  sincere  and  sound  at  the  root. 
His  history  is  alike  interesting  and  instructive. 

T.  W.  C. 

Samaoii.  Bamhardin,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
a  native  01  Milan,  and  the  agent  of  Cardinal 
Forii  for  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Switzer- 
land in  1518,  where  he  played  the  same  part 
as  Tetzel  in  (Germany.  After  causing  consid- 
erable scandal,  he  was  recalled  by  Leo  X. 
Nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

8am'-u-el  (heard  of  Ood),  son  of  Elkanah 
and  Hannah,  the  last  of  the  judges  and  a  cele- 
brated prophet.  Of  Levitical  descent  (1 
Chron.  vi.  27),  he  was  born  at  Ramah,  and  at 
a  tender  age  taken  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh 
and  there  trained.  While  yet  a  child  he  be- 
gan to  receive  divine  commuoications,  and 
after  £li's  death  was  i)ublicly  recognized  as 
judge,  in  which  capacity  he'  made  annual 
circuits  through  the  country  to  administer 
justice.  His  own  administration  was  pure 
and  successful,  but  his  sons  were  corrupt,  and 
this  led  the  people  to  demand  a  king,  which 
Samuel  by  divine  direction  yielded  to  and 
anointed  Saul,  and  afterward,  when  he  proved 
unworthy,  anointed  David  in  his  place.  He 
instituted  the  "schools  of  the  prophets," 
which  w^ere  lone  continued  and  very  useful. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  Ramah,  about 
B.C.  1058,  honored  and  lamented  by  all. 

The  two  Books  of  Samuel  bear  his  name 
either  because  he*  is  the  subject  of  the  first 
part,  or  because  he  wrote  it.  The  rest  is  at- 
tributed to  Gad  and  Nathan,  but  may  have 
been  an  inspired  compilation  of  a  later  writer. 
The  Hebrew  is  very  pure,  thus  indicating  its 
early  date.  In  Hebrew  the  work  is  one  ;  the 
division  Into  two  books  was  made  by  the 
Septuagint  and  followed  in  the  Vulgate.  A 
rough  analysis  is,  1.  Samuel's  official  life  and 
woA  (1  Sam.  i.-vii.).  2.  Saul's  anointing 
and  founding  the  kingdom  (1  Sam.  riii.-xv.). 
8.  His  fall  (xvi.-xxxi.).  4.  David,  king  over 
Judah  only  (2  Sam.  i.-v.  5).  5.  David,  king 
over  all  Israel  (v.  6-xxiv.).  (See  W.  G.  Blai- 
kie  on  1  and  2  Samuel  in  the  ExpoHtcr^s  BibU, 
London  and  New  York,  1888  ;  W.  J.  Dcane, 
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LiveB  and  TimeB  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  1888  ; 
S,  R.  Driver,  JVbte»  on  the  Eebrm  Text  of 
Samuel,  London,  1890;  Earl  Budd6,  Ihe 
muiher  Biehter  und  Samuel,  Giessen,  1890.) 

T.  W.  C. 

San-bal^-lat.  a  native  of  Horonaim,  in  Moab, 
who  apparently  held  some  office  under  the 
Persian  king.  He  in  union  with  Tobiah  and 
Geshem  strove  hud  to  hinder  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  b.c.  445  (Neh.  iv. 
2),  under  Nehemiah.  After  Nebemiah's  de- 
parture he  married  his  daughter  to  the  high- 
priest's  grandson,  but  Nehemiah  on  his  return 
expelled  the  highpriest  from  his  post  on  ac- 
count of  this  unlawful  alliance  (xiii.  28).  We 
have  no  further  information  concerning  8an- 
ballat.  T.  \f.  C. 

San  Benito,  a  shirt  without  sleeves,  gen- 
erally yellow,  with  a  red  St.  Andrew's  cross 
on  the  breast  and  on  the  back,  and  sometimes 
painted  along  the  lower  rim  in  imitation  of 
flames,  was  the  garment  worn  by  those  ac- 
cused of  heresy  from  their  entrance  into  the 
house  of  the  Inquisition  tiU  their  exit  for  the 
stake. 

Sancxoft,  WiUiam,  D.D.  (Cambridge.  1662). 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  b.  at  Fressingfield, 
Suffolk.  Jan.  80,  1616;  d.  there.  Nov.  24. 
1693.  He  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 1634,  and  was  a  fellow  1642,  till 
ejected.  1649.  Returning  from  the  continent, 
1660.  he  became  master  of  his  college,  1662  ; 
dean  of  York.  1668  ;  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  1664  ; 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  1668-70,  and  arch- 
bishop, 1677.  With  six  of  his  suffragans  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1687  for  re- 
fusing to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 
He  would  not  take  the  oath  to  William  and 
Mary,  and  was  deprived,  Feb.,  1691.  His 
life  was  written  by  G.  D'Oyly.  London,  1821. 
2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1840.  F.  M.  B. 

SaaotificaAion,  the  work  of  God's  grace  by 
which  the  soul  of  the  believer  is  more  and 
more  renewed  after  the  image  of  God  and 
made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light.  Inseparably  connected  with  Justifica- 
tion, it  is  yet  entirely  distinct  from  it.  The 
former  is  a  change  of  state  and  wrought  at 
once  ;  the  latter  is  an  inward  change  of  heart 
and  life,  wrouijpht  gradually.  One  takes  away 
the  guilt  of  sm,  the  other  removes  Its  pollu- 
tion and  power.  Sanctification  proceeds  from 
union  to  Christ,  which  works  itself  out  in  the 
victory  over  sin  and  the  exercise  of  the  graces 
which  belong  to  the  Christian  character.  It 
is  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  who  leads  the  soul 
in  its  appropriation  of  divine  truth  and  en- 
ables it  to  aie  unto  sin  and  live  unto  right- 
eousness. (See  J.  Wesley,  Ftain  Account  of 
OhriHum  Perfectum  (in  his  Win-ke:  W.  E. 
Boardman.  tlie  Higher  Christian  Life,  New 
York,  1859  ;  G.  Jimkin,  Sanctifieation,  Phila- 
delphia. 1864 ;  J.  Morison,  St.  PauVs  Teaching 
on  SanetificfUion,  London,  1886.)    T.  W.  C. 

Sanction,  Pragmatic.  A  term  applied  to 
laws  on  very  important  matters.  The  chief  of 
these  in  church  affairs  are  (1)  that  of  Louis 
IX.,  of  France  (1268);  (2)  that  of  Charles 
VII.  (1488),  for  both  of  which  see  Gallicasv- 


IBM  ;  (3)  the  German  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
the  Frankfort  Diet  (1439)  Is  a  misnomer. 

Sasotnary,  Right  o£    See  Asylum,  p.  61. 

Sandeman,  Robert,  b.  at  Perth,  Scotland, 
1718  :  d.  at  Danbury,Conn.,  April  2, 1771.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  John  Gias,  b.  at  Auch- 
termuchty,  Fife,  1695 ;  d.  at  Dundee,  1773, 
Glas  studied  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh^ 
and  became  minister  of  Tealing,  1719,  but 
was  deposed  1730,  and  founded  the  sect  which 
took  his  name  in  Scotland,  and  that  of  his 
son-in-law  in  England  and  America.  Reject- 
ing the  idea  of  a  state  churdi  and  many  of  the 
pevalent  theological  tenets,  defined  faith  as  a 

mere  intellectual  belief,  a  bare  belief  of 
the  bare  truth,"  they  aimed  at  a  return  to 
primitive  Christianity  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  every  Sun 
day  and  holding  weekly  love-feasts.  Their 
Christian  Songs  (Dundee,  17—,  repiinted  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  1787,  from  the  7th  Scotch 
edition),  written  by  Glas  and  others,  show 
earnest  piety  and  a  readiness  for  martyrdom, 
with  less  fanaticism  and  more  poetry  than  is 
apt  to  characterize  new,  small,  and  despised 
religious  bodies.  Glas  wrote  in  prose  The 
Testimony  of  tfte  King  of  Martyrs,  Edinburgh, 
1727,  and  other  works,  collected  in  4  vols., 
Perth  and  Dundee.  1762,  and  in  5,  1782 ;  his 
Treatise  on  ihe  Lord*s  Supper  was  repiinted, 
1883.  He  gathered  congreg;ations  at.Dundee^ 
Perth,  and  Edinburgh.  &ndcman  was  an 
elder  in  the  latter  ;  he  went,  in  1760.  to  Lon- 
don, and  founded  a  society  wherein  the  emi- 
nent chemist  Faraday  was  afterward  a  mem- 
ber and  officer.  In  1764  he  emimrated  to 
America,  and  strove  with  but  moderate  suc- 
cess to  propagate  his  opinions.  On  both  sides 
of  the  sea  the  connection  prolmbly  never  num- 
bered more  than  a  dozen  small  societies,  and 
is  now  almost  extinct.  In  1888  it  numbered 
only  about  1500  persons.  Judged  by  its 
songs,  it  was  by  no  means  the  least  attractive 
or  commendable  of  modern  sects.    F.  M.  B. 

Sanhadrin,  an  Aramaic  form  of  the  Greek 
word  synedrum,  which  means  **  council."  It 
was  the  highest  authority  among  the  Jews. 
Some  trace  its  origin  to  Moses,  others  to  Jehosh- 
aphat's  court  of  appeal  (2  Chron.  xix.  8-11), 
but  more  probably  it  dates  from  the  2d  cen- 
tury before  Chiist.  There  were  provincial 
assemblies  which  bore  this  name,  but  the 
Great  Sanhediin,  which  was  composed  of  sev- 
enty-one  members  and  met  in  a  room  adjoin- 
ing the  temple  while  Jerusalem  lasted,  and 
afterward  in  Tiberias,  where  it  became  extinct 
A.D.  425,  was  the  supreme  court  of  the  Jews, 
having  unlimited  power  in  matters  civil  and 
religious  and  authorized  to  inflict  capital  pun- 
i^ment  until  the  Romans  took  away  thia  ^ 
riffht  about  three  years  before  our  Lord  s  cru- 
cifixion. It  consisted  of  the  three  classes,  the 
priests,  the  elders,  and  the  scribes.  It  decided 
on  appeals  from  inferior  courts,  and  Jews  in 
foreign  lands  recognized  its  authority  (Acts 
ix.  2).  It  was  doubtless  this  body  that  sent  a 
deputation  to  John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  19- 
28).  This  court  tried  and  condemned  our 
Lord.  Before  it  Peter  and  John  were  twice 
examined  (Acts  iv.  5-22,  v.  21-41).  Stephen 
was  tried  and  either  illegally  condemned  by 
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it  or  executed  in  a  popular  tumult  (Acts  vi. 
12-vii.  80).  Paurs  teacher  Gamaliel  belonged 
to  it  (Acts  V.  34-40),  and  the  apostle  himself 
before  his  conversion  occupied  some  position 
under  the  seventy-one  (Acts  vii.  58.  viii.  1.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Sankey,  Ira  David,  Methodist  lay  evan- 

felist ;  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Liawrence  County, 
'a.,  Aug.  28,  1840;  joined  Mr.  Moody  in 
evangelical  work  in  Chicago,  1871,  and  has 
accompanied  him  ever  since  as  leader  of  the 
singing  and  worker  in  the  inquiry -rooms,  lie 
has  eaited  several  collections  of  hymns  and 
written  or  adopted  many  tunes. 

Saphir,  Adolph,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1878), 
Presoyterian  ;  b.  at  Pesth,  Hungary,  Sept. 
26.  18^1.  of  Jewish  parentage  ;  was  converted 
together  with  his  whole  family  in  1848  :  at- 
tended the  gymnasium  of  the  (iraue  Kloster, 
Berlin.  1844^48  ;  studied  in  Glasgow,  1848-51, 
and  in  the  Theological  College  of  the  Free 
Church,  Edinburgh,  1851-54 ;  became  mis- 
sionary to  the  Jews  in  Hamburg,  1854  :  Ger- 
man preacher  in  Glasgow.  1855  ;  minister  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  South 
Shields,  1856;  Greenwich.  1861;  Notting 
Hill,  1872;  Belgrave  Presbyterian  Church. 
London,  1881,  and  published  a  great  num- 
ber of  expository  and  devotional  pamphlets 
which  have  run  through  manv  editions 
and  been  translated  into  many  languages: 
Converrion,  Edinburgh,  1861,  10th  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1880  ;  Chrut  and  the  Scriptures,  London, 
1864,  28th  thousand,  1884  ;  lActures  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  1869,  9th  ed.,  1884  ;  Our  Life- 
Day,  1878,  rep.  in  New  York,  1879;  All 
Israel  Shall  be  Saved,  1888  ;  The  Ehserlasting 
Nation,  1885  ;  Christian  Perfection,  1885,  etc. 

Sapphire,  apparently  a  blue  stone  (Ex.  xxiv. 
10),  very  precious  (Job  xxviii.  6,  16),  set  in 
the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  18), 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  king  of  Tyre 
(Ezek.  xxviii.  13),  and  one  of  the  foundations 
of  the  New  Jenisalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19,  Isa.  liv. 
11).  It  is  next  to  the  diamond  in  hardness, 
lustre,  and  value.  It  is  generally  identified 
by  scholars  with  the  modem  lapis-laxuli.  Its 
color  varies  from  a  deep  blue  through  lighter 
shades  even  to  pure  white.  T.  W.  C. 

Sa'-rah  {princess),  the  half-sister  and  wife 
of  Abraham,  called  Sarai,  ''mv  princess." 
until  (Gen.  xvii.  15)  God  changed  it  to  Sarah. 
"  princess,*'  meaning  that  she  should  be  such 
not  to  Abraham  only,  but  to  the  race.  Her 
conduct  toward  Hagar  (xvi.  6,  xxi.  10)  and 
-when  Isaac  was  promised  (xviii.  15)  showed 
weakness,  yet  her  docility  is  praised  (1  Peter 
iii.  6)  and  also  her  faith  (Heb.  xi.  11).  She 
was  a  woman  of  uncommon  personal  beauty 
(xii.  14),  and  her  life  was  prolonged  to  127 
years  (xxiii.  1).  she  being  the  only  woman 
whose  age  at  death  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

T.  W.  C. 

Sar'-dls,  the  capital  of  Lvdia.  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tmolus  on  the  river 
Pactolus,  celebrated  for  its  *'  golden  sands.'* 
Croesus,  its  last  king,  was  conquered  by 
Cyrus.  Its  dyed  woollen  manufactures  and 
commerce  rendered  it  wealthy.  The  church 
there  was  rebuked  (Rev.  Ui.  1-3)  for  its  pre- 


vailing worldliness.    The  ruins  of  Sardis  are 
now  called  SertEalessi  T.  W.  C. 

8ar«pta.    See  Zabsphath. 

Sar^-gon  {firm  king),  successor  of  Shal- 
maneser  and  father  of  Sennacherib,  Assyrian 
kings.  For  centuries  nothing  was  known  of 
him  save  the  one  fact  (Isa.  xx.  l)that  Ashdod 
was  taken  by  his  command,  but  the  exhumed 
ruins  of  the  Ehorsahad  palace  show  him  to 
have  been  a  great  warrior  with  able  generals, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  Tartan,  who  carried 
his  victorious  arms  in  every  direction,  and 
was  also  distinguished  for  the  advances  made 
under  him  in  various  useful  and  ornamental 
industries.  He  reigned  from  722  to  705  B.C., 
and  was  murdered  in  the  magnificent  palace 
he  had  built  near  Nineveh.  T.  W.  C. 

Sarpi,  Paolo  (generally  spoken  of  as  Fra 
Paolo),  b.  at  Venice,  Aug.  14.  1552  :  d.  there. 
Jan.  15,  1628 ;  entered  the  order  of  the  Ser- 
vites  ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1574,  and  be- 
came the  priucipal  of  his  order  in  1579.  In 
the  political  contest  between  Venice  and  Paul 
V.  he  took  the  part  of  his  native  city.  (See 
his  History  of  the  Quarrels  of  Pope  Pivs  V, 
with  the  State  of  Venice,  Eug.  trans.,  London. 
1626  ;  History  of  the  Inquisition,  1656 ;  IHs- 
tory  of  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  and  Retenues, 
Westminster.  1727  ;  History  of  the  Interdict 
of  Venice,  trans,  by  Bedell.  1626.)  On  account 
of  this  audacity  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Inquisition  of  Rome,  but  declined  to  come, 
and  the  bull  of  excommunication  which  was 
read  against  him  the  pope  was  compelled  to 
cancel  Dv  the  peace  with  Venice,  1607.  But 
Pra  Paolo  was  ever  after  not  only  persecuted, 
but  pursued  by  assassins  into  his  own  mon- 
astery. His  most  celebrated  work,  and  that 
by  which  he  gave  the  Roman  curia  'the  most 
deadly  offence,  was  his  Histary  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  Eng.  trans.,  1676,  whicn  is  an  open 
denunciation  and  condemnation  of  the  papal 
system.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works. 
Latin  and  Italian,  appeared  at  Venice,  1677, 
and  was  afterward  often  reprinted  His  life 
has  likewise  been  often  written,  e.g.,  by 
Arabelk  Campbell,  in  English,  Florence, 
1875. 

Sarom  Use,  The,  or  the  book  of  oflSces  used 
in  the  diocese  of  Sarum,  was  drawn  up  about 
1085  by  Osmund,  bishop  of  Sarum  or  Salis- 
bury, on  occasion  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
cathedral.  Each  bishop  had  at  that  time  the 
power  to  improve  upon  the  ritual  if  he  could, 
and  thus  arose  different  customs  or  "  uses.*' 
generally  designated  after  the  diocese  to  which 
mey  belonged.  The  most  remarkable  and  the 
most  widely  used  of  those  different  books  of 
offices  was  that  of  Sarum,  combining  traits  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  litur^es.  (See 
F.  Procter  and  Ch.  Wordsworth,  Samm  Bret- 
iary,  Cambridge,  1882.) 

Satan  {adtersary),  a  fallen  spirit  of  evil  all 
compact.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  is  seen  as 
Eve  s  tempter  in  Eden,  as  David's  in  Jeru- 
salem (1  Chron.  i.  21),  as  Israel's  accuser  in 
Zechariah  (iii.  1),  ana  as  tiie  calumniator  of 
the  righteous  in  Job  (i.  6,  12,  ii.  1).  In  the 
New  Testament  he  appears  as  the  head  of  a 
hierarchy, '  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air 
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(Eph.  il.  2),  the  god  of  this  world  (2  Cor.  Iv. 
4),  sometimes  a  roaring  lion  (1  Peter  v.  8),  at 
others  transformed  as  an  angel  of  lisht  (2  Cor. 
xi.  14),  but  always  the  enemy  of  Qod  and 
man.  Believers  are  to  meet  him  with  inces- 
sant watchfulness,  courage,  and  prayer  (Epb. 
iv.  27,  vi.  10,  James  iv.  7,  2  Cor.  ii.  11).  (See 
R.  Brown,  PeraonaUty  and  HiBtory  of  Satan, 
London,  1887.)  T.  W.  C. 

SatisAiotion.    See  Atonembnt. 

Saul  {duirtd),  the  first  king  of  Israel,  the 
son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamite.  His  histoiV  is 
^i ven  in  Fbrst  Samuel  ix.  -xxzi.  Conunanding 
in  person  and  rich  in  popular  talents,  he  began 
his  reign  under  favorable  circumstances  and 
for  many  years  was  attended  with  the  divine 
blessing,  overcoming  all  his  foes  and  extend- 
ing the  borders  of  Israel.  But  he  began  to 
disobey  God  and  entered  upon  a  downward 
career.  His  presumptuous  offering  of  sacri- 
fice in  the  absence  uf  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xiii.), 
his  rash  vow  in  battle  and  insistance  that 
Jonathan  should  die  (xiv.),  his  sparing  Agag 
and  the  spoil  of  the  Amalekitea  (xv.),  his  dis- 
regard of  Samuel's  rebukes,  his  jealousy  and 
persecution  of  David,  his  cruel  massacre  of 
the  priests  at  Nob  (xxiL),  and  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1),  and  his  consulting  the 
witch  of  Endor,  were  the  steps  by  which  he 
was  led  to  his  ruin.  In  his  last  engagement 
with  the  Philistines  he  was  routed  with  dread- 
ful slaughter,  his  three  sons  were  slain,  and 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  point  of  his  own 
sword. 

He  was  anointed  by  Samuel,  b.c.  1(^6,  and 
reirned  about  forty  years.  His  guilty  course 
ana  awful  end  are  a  conspicuous  evidence  of 
what  may  befall  any  one  who  disobeys  €k)d 
and  surrenders  himself  to  ambitious  and  en- 
vious passions.  (See  W.  J.  Deane,  lAve$  and 
Times  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  London  and  New 
York,  1888.)  T.  W.  C. 

Sanrln,  Jaoqnes,  b.  at  Nimes,  Jan.  6.  1677 ; 
d.  at  The  Hague,  Dec.  30,  1780  ;  studied  the- 
ology at  Geneva,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of 
the  French  Reformed  congregation  in  London, 
1700,  and  at  The  Hague,  1705,  where  he  soon 
was  recognized  as  the  greatest  orator  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church.  There  is  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  discourse  and  sermons, 
The  Hague,  1749 ;  an  Eng.  trans,  of  the 
former,  London,  1723,  and  of  the  latter  by 
Burder,  London.  1824, 6  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1836,  3 
vols.,  rep.  New  York,  1860,  2  vols.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  Van  Oosterzce,  Bruxelles, 
1856 ;  K  A.  Berthault,  Paris,  1875. 

Savage,  Bflnot  JudsoSf  Unitarian  ;  b.  at 
Norridgewock,  Me.,  June  10, 1841 ;  graduated 
at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  1864 ;  be- 
came home  missionary  in  California  in  the 
same  year  ;  Unitarian  pastor  in  Chicago,  1878 
and  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  Bos 
ton.  1874.  He  published  ChrUtiawUy  the  Sci 
enee  of  Manhood,  Boston,  1878,  2d  ed.,  1874 
The  Religion  of  Evolution,  1876 ;  Life  Ouee 
tiani,  1879  ;  Social  Problems,  1886  :  My  Creed 
1887 ;  Biuftan,  1887  ;  Behgious  Reconstruc 
tion,  1888 ;  Hdps  fm-  Daily  Living,  1889  ; 
The  Signs  of  the  Times,  1890. 

SaTonarola,  Jerome,  Italian  patriot  and  re- 


former ;  b.  at  Ferrara,  Sept.  21, 1452 ;  burnt 
at  Florence,  Ma^  23,  1498.  He  was  intended 
for  the  profession  of  medicine,  but  when 
twenty-three  his  religious  temperament,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  increasing  corruption 
of  the  times,  led  him  to  the  clowter,  and  he 
entered  a  Dominican  monastery  at  Bologna. 
His  gifts  were  soon  employed  in  giving  in- 
struction in  philosophy,  etc.  As  a  preacner, 
he  seemed  at  first  to  nave  failed,  but  in  Brescia 
(1486)  he  began  the  public  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse  to  an  increasing  Uirong.  He 
began  also  to  prophesy  Judgments  which  he 
declared  impending  over  the  state.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-eight  ho  was  sent  to  the  Domini- 
can monastery  at  Florence  as  lector.  He  be- 
gan here  his  efforts  to  reform  the  church  and 
state.  It  was  the  period  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Medici,  who,  under  the  forms  of  the  an- 
cient republic,  were  ruling  Florence  with 
despotic  power.  After  some  time  spent  in 
more  private  instructions,  Savonarola  ap- 
peared in  the  pulpit  (Aug.  1,  1491)  and  began 
the  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  By 
an  allegorical  interpretation  he  made  it  proph- 
esy a  speedv  reformation  of  the  churdi,  but 
previous  iudgments.  His  preaching  contained 
some  evangelical  elements,  particularly  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  lepent- 
ance.  and  upon  the  immediate  access  gained 
to  Gk>d  through  Christ.  The  same  year  he 
was  made  prior  of  bis  monastery,  but  refused 
to  pay  the  customary  visit  to  Lorenzo  de 
Medici.  Lorenzo  sought  in  vain  to  win  him 
over  by  flattery,  and  though  Savonarola  con- 
tinued hostile,  when  upon  his  death-l)ed  called 
him  to  administer  the  last  offices.  The  same 
year  (1492)  saw  the  death  of  Lorenzo  and  the 
accession  of  Alexander  VI.  to  the  papacy. 
Savonarola  had  already  attacked  the  papacy 
as  the  personification  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  times,  and  now  he  attacked  this  pope  with 
greater  violence  than  ever.  Alexander  sought 
to  win  him  at  firf>t  by  flatteries,  but  when 
these  failed  he  resorted  to  excommunication. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  people,  incensed  at 
Pietro  de  Medici's  capituJation  to  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  rose  against  him,  and  in- 
stalled Savonarola  as  chiei  of  the  state  (1496). 
For  three  years  he  maintained  himself,  and  a 
deep  religious  disposition  seemed  to  have 
gained  the  control  over  the  city.  But  when 
the  papal  brief  came  (1496)  forbidding  bim  to 
preach,  and  he  set  up  his  own  infallibility 
against  that  of  the  pope,  and  when  the  politi- 
cal conditions  had  changed,  and  his  prophe- 
cies had  begun  to  fail,  Savonarola  saw  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  demand  the  divine  adjudica- 
tion by  the  ordeal.  Arrangements  for  this 
were  made,  but  a  contest  over  the  details  hin- 
dered the  completion  of  the  trial.  Savonarola 
now  became  as  unpopular  as  he  had  before 
been  popular,  was  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  wrote  the  interpretation  of  the  fiftv-fiist 
Psalm  which  Luther  afterward  reprinted,  was 
tortured,  condemned,  burnt,  and  his  ashes 
thrown  into  the  river  Arno.  He  left  behind  a 
number  of  writings  upon  religious  and  politi- 
cal themes.  Without  having  come  fully  to 
the  evangelical  position,  and  without  perfect 
clearness  of  spiritual  vision,  he  nevertheless 
belongs  among  the  reformers  before  the  Bef- 
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formation.  There  is  a  modern  Eng.  trans,  of 
4ii8  Triumph  qf  the  Cron,  London.  1868.  (See 
Hase,  Neue  ProjoheUn,  Leipzig,  2a  ed.,  vol.  ii., 
1^1 ;  R.  R.  Madden,  L\fe  and  Martyrdom 
ijf  Savonarola,  London,  n.e.,  1854,  2  volu.; 
Yillari,  Sammarola,  Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1868,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1888,  2  vols,  [the  chief 
work]  ;  Ranke,  Hutorische-biograpfiisehe  Stu- 
dien,  Leipzig,  1877  ;  W.  R.  Clark,  Savonarola, 
his  Life  and  Times,  London  and  New  York, 
1878 ;  2d  ed..  Chicago.  1890.)         F.  H.  F. 

Savoy    Oonfor^nce.      See   Confbksnce, 

p.  186. 

Saybrook  Platfenn,  The.  was  adopted  by 
the  Synod  of  Saybrook,  Jmddlesex  County, 
Conn.,  1708.  and  exercised  some  influence  on 
the  church  polity  of  the  Congregationalists. 
by  forming  unions  of  pastors  and  their 
churches  in  consociations,  of  ministers  in  as- 
sociations, and  also  standing  councils,  but  was 
later  on  superseded  by  the  conference  system. 

Sayce,  Archibald  Henry,  LL.D.  (Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  1881).  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Sbirehampton,  near  Bristol,  Sept.  25. 
1846 ;  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  ordained 
priest  in  1871  ;  appointed  professor  of  com- 
parative philology  at  Oxfora.  1876,  and  made 
a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision 
Committee  in  1874.  He  has  published  Aa- 
syrian  Grammar,  London,  1872 ;  Principles 
of  Comparative  Philology,  1873.  8d  ed..  1884  ; 
Babylonian  Literature,  1877  ;  T?ie  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  of  Van,  1882  ;  The  Ancient  Em- 
pires of  the  East,  1884  ;  Introduction  to  the 
Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemidh,  and  Esther,  1885  ; 
Hittites  ;  or,  the  Story  of  a  Forgotten  People, 
1888  ;  The  Times  of  Isaxaf^,  1889. 

8callg«r,  Joseph  Justus,  b.  at  Agen,  78  m. 
B.e.  of  Bordeaux,  France,  Aug.  4,  1540 ;  d. 
at  Ley  den,  Jan.  21,  1609 ;  was  appointed 
professor  at  Leyden  in  1592.  and  enjoved  the 
fame  of  being  tne  most  learned  man  of  his  age. 
His  Thesaurus  Temporum,  Amsterdam,  1658. 
and  Expositio  Numismaiis  Gonstantini,  Ley- 
den, 1604,  have  interest  to  church  historians. 

Scapegoat.    See  Goat. 

Bcapulary  (Latin,  scapula,  "shoulder- 
blade")  is  a  string  with  a  picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin or  a  cross  worn  across  the  shoulder  by 
several  orders  of  the  Roman  Church  and  fuar- 
anteeiog  its  wearer,  according  to  a  bull  by 
John  XXI..  1276-77.  that  his  soul  shall  be  de- 
livered from  purgatory  on  the  first  Saturday 
after  death. 

Schaeflfer,  Charles  Frederick,  Lutheran  ; 
b.  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1807 ;  d.  in 
Philadelphia.  Nov.  28.  1880,  He  studied 
theology  under  his  father,  and  was  ordained 
in  1829.  After  holding  various  pastoral 
charges  he  was,  in  1864,  appointed  professor 
of  dogmatics  in  the  Lutheran  theologfeal  semi- 
nary m  Philadelphia.  Besides  many  articles 
in  the  Gettysburg  Evangelical  Review,  he 
translated  extensively  from  German. 

Sohafi;  PhiUpL  Lie.  TheoL  (Berlin,  1841). 
D.D.  (hon.,  Berlin,  1854 ;  St.  Andrew's.  1887), 
LL.D.  (Amherst  College.  Massachusetts, 
1876),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Coire,  Switzerland, 


Jan.  1,  1819 ;  studied  theology  at  Tubingen, 
Halle,  and  Berlin  ;  be^n  to  lecture  as  prxvai- 
docent  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1842 ; 
was  in  1843  called  to  a  professorship  in  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  of  the  United  States  at  Mercersburg, 
Pa. ;  removed  in  1868  to  New  York,  and  was 
in  1869  appointed  professor  in  the  Union  The- 
ological Seminary  of  that  city.  He  organized, 
in  1871.  the  American  Bible  Revision  Com- 
mittee at  the  request  of  the  British  Committee 
and  was  its  president.  His  principal  works  are 
History  of  the  Apostolic  Church  (in  German, 
Mercersburg,  1851.  in  Eng.  trans..  New  York, 
1858,  several  later  editions) ;  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  New  York.  1858  sqq.,  voL 
vi.,  1888,  5th  ed.  of  the  whole,  revised  and  en- 
larged. 1;390 ;  The  Person  of  Christ,  Boston. 
1865.  12th  ed.,  New  York  and  London,  1882  ; 
The  Creeds  of  Christendom,  with  a  History  and 
Critical  Notes,  New  York  and  London,  1877, 
8  vols.,  6th  ed.,  1890 ;  Through  Bible  Lande, 
New  York  and  London.  1878,  n.e.  enlarged, 
1889 ;  A  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament 
and  the  English  Version,  1888,  8d  ed.,  1889 ; 
Christ  and  Christianity,  1885;  The  Oldest 
Church  Manual  (Didache),  1885,  8d  ed.,  1889  ; 
St.  Augustin,  Melanehthon,  and  Ifeander, 
1886 ;  Literature  and  Poetry,  1890.  In  co- 
operation with  many  scholars  from  various 
denominations  he  prepared  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can edition  of  Lange's  Commentary  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  New  York  and  Edin- 
burirh.  1864-80,  25  vols.,  n.e.,  1886.  and  Popu- 
lar Illustrated  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, New  York  and  Edinburgh,  18^-88, 
4  vols.,  reissued  in  revised  form  under  the 
title.  International  Revision  Commentary  on 
the  Newi  Testament,  New  York,  1882  sqq.; 
in  1880  edited  a  Bible  Dictionary,  Philadel- 
phia.  4th  ed.,  1888 ;  in  connection  with  Pro- 
fessor Heniy  B.  Smith  he  edited  The  Phil- 
osopfiical  and  Theological  LQjrary,  New  York 
and  London,  1872-79 ;  with  Drs.  Hitchcock 
and  Z.  Eddv,  Hymns  atid  Songs  of  Praise, 
New  York.  1874  ;  with  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Jack- 
son and  l\ev.  D.  S.  Schaff,  The  Religious  En- 
cyclopadia.  New  York  and  Edinburgh,  1884, 
3  vote.,  rev.  ed.,  1887.  and  with  Mr.  Jackson. 
Eiieyclopafdia  of  Living  Divines  and  Christian 
Workers,  New  York,  1887.  In  1886  he  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of  A  Select  Library  ef 
the  Nieene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  publidied 
by  the  Christian  Literature  Company,  New 
York.  In  1890  he  took  as  his  associate  on  the 
same  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Wace,  of  London. 

Schall,  Johann  Adam,  b.  at  Cologne.  1591 ; 
d.  in  China.  Aug.  15, 16o6  ;  entered  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  ;  studied  in  the  Collegium  Ger- 
manum  in  Rome ;  went  in  1628  as  missionary' 
to  China,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  wrote  Historia  Missionis  S.  J.  ajmd  Chi- 
nenses,  Vienna,  1665,  and  Ratisbon,  1672. 

Schauffler,  William  OottUeb^  D.D.  (Halle. 
1867),  LL.D.  (Princeton.  1877).  missionary  ; 
b.  at  Stuttgart,  Germany,  Aug.  22,  1798 ;  d. 
in  New  York.  Jan.  26,  1888.  He  was  taken. 
1804.  to  Odessa,  and  had  few  early  advan- 
tages, but  came  to  America.  1826  ;  studied  at 
Andover.  and  was  sent.  1881,  by  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  to  Constantinople,  where  he  labored 
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for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  rendered 
some  eminent  public  services.  He  knew  nine- 
teen lan^ages,  and  could  preach  in  six.  He 
wrote  MediUUiani  an  the  Lout  Days  of  ChriH, 
Boston,  1887,  n.e.,  1858,  revised  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  a  Hebrew  and  Spanish  edition,  Vienna, 
1889-42,  and  spent  eignteen  years  on  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Osmanli-Turkish.  His 
Autobiography  appeared.  New  York,  1888. 

F.  M.  B. 

SolMele,  Xnut  Himning  Q«selius  ▼on, 
D.D.  (Upsala.  1877),  Lutheran  ;  b.  in  Stock- 
holm, May  81,  1838;  studied  theology  at 
Upsala ;  was  appointed  professor  there  in 
1879,  and  bishop  of  Visby  in  1885.  He  pub- 
lished in  Swedish  The  Ontdogieal  Evidence  of 
the  EtiBUnce  of  Qod,  Upsala,  1863  ;  TheoUtg- 
teal  nationalism,  1868,  2d  ed.,  Stockholm, 
1877  :  Theological  Symbolic,  1877-79.  German 
trans.,  Gotha,  1881 ;  Apologetic  Essays,  1879 
and  1881,  2  series,  etc. 

Scheffler,  Johann  (Anreliia  SilMina),  b.  at 

Breslau,  1624  ;  d.  there,  July  9, 1677 ;  studied 
^  medicine,  but  after  his  conversion  to  Roman- 
ism he  was  ordained  priest  in  1661.  He  pub- 
lished thirty- nine  treatises  against  the  reform- 
ers, collected  in  one  vol.  fol.  under  the  name 
Ecclesiologia,  Glatz,  1677,  and  two  collections 
of  hymns  and  minor  poems,  ChenUnniseher 
Wafidersmann  and  Oeistliehe  HirteTdieder. 
The  former  are  unsurpassed  in  coarseness  and 
malice  :  the  latter  belong  among  the  sweetest 
and  loveliest  songs  in  the  Cterman  language. 
<See  his  lite  by  Kahlert,  Breslau,  1853.) 

Schelhom,  Johann  Qeorg,  b.  at  Meiningen, 
Bavaria,  Dec.  8,  1694 ;  d.  there,  Man;h  81, 
1778 ;  was  preacher  and  librarian-  in  his  na- 
tive city  and  published  Amanitates  Hist. 
Bccl,  Leipzig,  1787-46.  8  vols.;  Act,  Hist. 
Eecl.  8aec.  XV.-XVl.,  Ulm,  1762-64,  4  vols.; 
De  Vita  Camerarii,  1740,  etc. 

Sohrtling,  Fii^dzioh  WUh#lm  Joseph  ▼on, 
an  illustrious  Gkrman  philosopher,  was  born 
at  Leonberg,  near  Stuttgart,  Jan.  27,  1775 ; 
d.  at  Ragatz.  Switzerland  Auff.  20, 1854.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen  and  Leipzig ;  in  1798 
was  lecturer  at  Jena  ;  1806  professor  at  Wurz- 
burg  ;  1820  lecturer  at  Erlangen  ;  1827  in 
Munich,  and  1841  called  to  Berlin  to  lecture 
on  mythology  and  revelation.  Here  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  He  bef^an  his  course 
as  an  expounder  of  the  Kant-Fichte  idealism, 
according  to  which  we  never  know  **  things 
Id  themseWes  "  but  onlv  through  the  forms 
of  s|»ace  and  time  which  we  aad  to  them  as 
the  medium  of  our  perception.  Schelling  car- 
ried this  to  its  furthest  conseouences,  affirm- 
ing that  the  only  true  knowledge  was  that  of 
the  infinite  absolute,  in  which  subject  and  ob- 
ject, the  ideal  and  the  real,  nature  and  spirit, 
are  recognized  as  the  same,  and  that  this 
knowledge  can  be  attained  only  by  a  myste- 
rious process  called  ''intellectual  intuition." 
This  philosophy  of  identity  was  made  known 
in  England  by  the  unconscious  plagiarisms  of 
Coleridge,  and  was  attacked  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  It  was  developed  and  applied  by 
its  author  in  various  puolications,  many  of 
them  of  a  polemical  cliaracter  (in  reply  to 
Eschenmayer,  Jacobi,  et  at.),  but  meanwhile 


a  formidable  adversary  appeared  in  his  former 
college  friend  Hegel,  who  at  first  was  an  ar- 
dent disciple  of  Schelling,  but  afterward  broke 
away  and  pursued  an  independent  and  antag- 
onistic course  of  speculation.  For  years 
Schelling  was  silent,  but  afterward  set  forth 
the  final  phase  of  his  philosophy,  which  was 
designed  to  interpret  the  history,  and  espe- 
cially the  religious  history,  of  mankind.  Re- 
pudiating the  negative  philosophy  of  his 
earlier  years,  he  sought  to  develop  the  prin- 
ciples 01  his  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
that  the  most  transcendental  metaphysician 
need  not  be  a  Pantheist,  but  might  consis- 
tently believe  in  a  personal  Gkxl  and  even  a 
Trinity.  The  result  was  not  satisfactory, 
though  many  of  bis  contemporaries  thought 
it  would  be.  and  Neander  dedicated  to  him 
the  first  volume  of  his  church  history  in  very 
eulogistic  terms.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
effort  of  the  speculative  reason  to  construct 
Christian  doctrine,  and  has  exerted  a  great 
influence  upon  modern  German  theology.  At 
the  close  of  his  philosophy  Schelling  glances 
at  church  history  and  distinguishes  three  great 
periods  which  he  names  after  the  three  apos- 
tles—The Petrine  Period,  or  Catholicism ; 
The  Pauline  Period,  or  Protestantism ;  and 
The  Johannean  Period,  or  "  the  church  of  the 
future."  Schelling*s  complete  works  ap- 
peared at  Stuttgart,  1856-61,  14  vols.  ;  Avs 
Schellings  Leben,  Leipzig,  1870.      T.  W.  C. 

Sch^nkal,  Daniel,  D.D.  (Basel,  1888),  Ger- 
man Protestant ;  b.  at  Dilgerlen,  Canton  Zu- 
rich, Switzerland,  Dec.  21, 1813  ;  d.  at  Heidel- 
berg, May  19,  1885.  He  studied  theology  at 
Basel  and  Q^ttingen,  and  became  professor  at 
Basel  in  1888  and  at  Heidelberg  in  1851.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  Protestantenverein  (q.v.) 
and  edited  in  its  interest  ihe  Allgemeine  kireh- 
liehe  Zeitschrift,  EKjerfeld,  1860-72.  Besides 
numerous  sermons  and  minor  essays,  he  pub- 
lished Das  Wesen  des  Protestantismvs  avs  den 
Quellen  des  Beformationszeitalters  beleuehtet, 
Schaffhausen,  1846-51,  8  vols.,  2d  ed..  1862 ; 
Character  of  Jesus  Portrayed,  Wiesbaden, 
1864,  4th  ed.,  1878.  £ng.  trans,  by  W.  H. 
Furness,  Boston,  1866,  2  vols.,  which  book 
produced  considerable  commotion  and  occa- 
sioned Strauss'  Die  Oatizen  und  die  HaVben  ; 
Christenthum  und  Kirche  im  Einklange  mit 
der  Culturentvncklung,  1867,  2d  ed.,  1872; 
Der  devtsche  Protestantenverein,  1868,  2d  ed., 
1871 ;  Brennende  Fragen,  1869,  2d  cd.,  1871, 
etc. 

flobirmT,  Matth^na,  b.  at  Hiillibach,  Vaud, 
Switzerland,  in  1470 ;  d.  in  Rome,  Oct.  2, 
1522 ;  was  made  biuhop  of  Sitten  in  1509, 
and  created  a  cardinal  in  1511.  Leo  X.  used 
him  in  many  important  diplomatical  affairs 
with  the  Swiss  Union,  England,  and  France, 
and  always  with  signal  success.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reformatory  movement  he  de- 
clared himself  in  perfect  harmony  with 
Zwingli,  and  in  1519  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  offer  Luther  a  place  of  refuge.  Neverthe- 
less, before  he  died  he  had  found  it  expedient 
to  change  his  opinions  and  to  advocate  the 
suppression  of  the  Reformation  by  force. 

Schism  (Greek,  oxiofia,  **  a  cleft")  is  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  church  in  authority,  whereby 
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the    body   which   should    be   one   becomes 
divided. 

Schlatter,  Bliohael,  Qerman  Reformed  ;  b. 
at  St.  Gall.  &wiizerland,  July  14,  1716 ;  d. 
near  Philadelphia,  Oct.,  1790.  Ordained  in 
Holland,  he  was  sent  to  America,  1746,  on  a 
mission  similar  to  that  of  Muhlenberg  among 
the  Lutherans.  He  took  a  charge  in  Phila- 
delphia, organized  the  German  Reformed 
Synod,  Sept.  29,  1747,  and  in  four  years  trav- 
elled 8000  miles  and  preached  685  times. 
€k>ing  to  Europe,  1751,  he  returned,  1752, 
with  six  ministers  and  700  Bibles.  The  jour- 
nal of  his  labors  now  appeared  in  Dutch, 
German,  and  English,  and  funds  were  raised 
to  establish  schools,  of  which  he  was  super- 
intendent, 1755-57  ;  but  this  enterprise  pro- 
voked opposition  and  ended  in  failure.  He 
was  chaplain  of  the  American  regiment  in  the 
expedition  to  Nova  Scotia,  1757,  and  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  British  during  the  Revolution. 
(See  his  life  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Harbaugh,  Phila- 
delphia. 1867.)  P.  M.  B. 

Sohlalermacher,  Friedxich  Daniel  Ernst, 
b.  at  Breslau.  Nov.  21,  1768 ;  d.  in  Berlin, 
Feb.  12,  1834.  His  parents  belonged  to  the 
Reformed  Church  and  he  received  his  whole 
earlier  education,  1788-87,  in  the  Moravian 
Brethren  institutions  of  Niesky  and  Barby. 
He  studied  theology  at  Halle,  1787-90 ;  was 
tator  in  the  family  of  Count  Dohna,  1790-94  ; 
assistant  pastor  of  Landsl)erg  on  the  Warta, 
1794^96  ;  chaplain  of  the  Charity  Hospital  in 
Berlin.  1796-1802.  and  court  preacher  at 
Stolpe,  Pomerania,  1802-4.  In  1804  he  was 
made  professor  extraordinaxy  in  Halle,  but 
when  the  university  was  dissolved,  in  1806, 
on  account  of  the  Napoleonic  war,  he  re- 
turned to  Berlin,  where  ho  was  appointed  pas- 
tor of  Trinity  Church.  He  was  very  active 
in  the  organization  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, and  was  in  1810  made  ordinary  professor 
there.  To  his  first  residence  in  Berlin  and  his 
close  connection  with  many  of  the  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  the  romantic  school  belong  his 
Reden  fiber  die  Religion,  Berlin,  1799,  and  Mo- 
nologen,  1800,  in  which  he  defines  and  demon- 
strates religion  as  contrary  in  the  feelings,  and 
by  which  he  gave  the  whole  educated  and 
refined  society  in  Germany  a  live,  religious 
impulse.  To  the  interval  between  his  first 
and  second  residence  in  Berlin,  his  stay  at 
Stolpe  and  Halle,  belongs  his  translation  of 
Plato,  1801-10, 6  vols.,  which  is  still  reprinted, 
and  of  which  the  introductories  to  the  single 
dialogues  formed  a  decisive  turning-point  in 
the  study  of  Platonic  philosophy.  During 
his  second  residence  he  published  his  Der 
christliche  GlavJbe,  1821-22,  2  vols.,  a  new 
departure  in  German  theology,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  great  resting-places  in 
the  development  of  the  Christian  theology. 
To  this  dogmatical  work  corresponds  a  series 
of  essays  on  moral  or  critico-exegetical  im- 
port. His  lectures,  which  encompassed  the 
whole  theological  system,  besides  various 
branches  of  philosophy,  attracted  students 
from  all  Germany,  and  through  his  sermons 
he  exercised  a  similar  influence  on  the  public 
at  large.  With  the  Prussian  GovemiJient  his 
relations  were  sometimes  rather  strained  on 


account  of  his  outspoken  liberalism  in  poli- 
tics. In  ecclesiastical  respects,  however,  he 
fully  agreed  with  the  king  in  his  desire  for  a 
union  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
churches.  The  collected  edition  of  his  works 
appeared,  1886-65,  in  three  divisions,  Znr 
Thedogie,  11  vols.;  Predigten,  10  vols.,  and 
Zur  PhHo9ophie,  9  vols.,  to  which  must  be 
added  Aus  8eKleiermacJur9  Leben^  in  Brief  en, 
1858-61.  4  vols.,  parts  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  EngliBh  by  Frederica  Rowan, 
London,  1860,  2  vols.  (See  his  life  by  W. 
Dilthey,  Berlin,  1867 ;  see  also  £.  Schrecker, 
Der  Eeligiansbegriff  hei  Schleiermaeher,  Jena, 
1890  ;  and  27  Selected  Sermons,  Eng.  trans.. 
London  and  New  York,  1890.)  C.  P. 

Schmalkald,  The  League  o^  was  formed 
for  the  defence  of  Protestantism  in  Germany, 
on  Feb.  27,  1581,  bv  nine  princes  and  eleven 
imperial  cities  under  the  leadership  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  soon  after  joined  by  five  other  princes 
and  ten  imperial  cities,  so  that  it  came  to  en- 
compass the  whole  northern  and  large  parts 
of  central  and  southern  Germany.  The  alli- 
ance was  still  further  cemented  by  the  accept- 
ance, Feb.  15,  1537,  of  the  so-called  Schmal- 
kald Articles.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Lu- 
ther as  a  protest  against  the  papacy  and  its 
pretensions,  and  thev  afterward  became  one 
of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  At  Mtthlberg,  however,  April  24. 
1547,  the  army  of  the  league  was  completely 
routed  by  the  emperor  and  the  league  dis- 
solved. 

Schmid,  Ohzistian  Fxiedrich,b.  at  Bickels- 
berg,  Wttrtemberg,  1794;  d.  at  Tubingen, 
>Iarch  28,  1852 ;  studied  theology  there  and 
was,  in  1821,  appointed  professor  there,  form- 
ing a  quiet  but  effective  counterpoise  to  F.  C. 
Baur.  After  his  death  were  published  Bibli- 
cai  Theology  of  tJie  New  Testament,  Eng. 
trans.,  Edinburgh,  1870,  and  Christliehe 
Moral,  Stuttgart,  1861,  2ded.,  1867. 

Schmidt,  Cfharlet  (Gnillanme  Adolphe), 
Lie.  Theol.,  D.D.  (Strassburg,  1886  and  1886). 
Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Strassburg,  June  20,  1812. 
He  studied  theologv  in  the  university  of  his 
native  city.  1828-^,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology  there  in  1848 ;  of 
ecclesiastir^l  history,  1868,  emeritus,  1877. 
Besides  a  number  of  essays  on  the  mystics, 
e.g.,  Joh.  Tauler,  Hamburg,  1841,  etc.,  and  on 
characters  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  the  Protestant  Church  of  Strassburg, 
Jean  Sturm,  1855  :  Pet.  Mart.  Vermigli,  1858  ; 
Fareil  and  Viret,  1860,  etc.,  he  published  His- 
toire  et  doctrim  de  la  secte  des  Cathares,  Paris, 
1849,  2  vols. ;  Ths  Social  Results  of  Early 
Christianity,  Strassburg,  1858.  Eng.  trans.. 
London.  Wi!6,  etc. 

Sohmolke,  Benjamin,  b.  at  Brauchitsch- 
dorf.  Prussian  Silesia,  Dec.  21,  1672  ;  d.  at 
Schweidnitz,  31  m.  s.w.  of  Breslau.  Feb.  12, 
1787 ;  studied  theology  at  Leipzig,  and  was 
appointed  pastor  of  SSbweidnitz  in  1702.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  prolific  hymn- writers  of 
Germanv.  A  collected  edition  of  his  hvmns 
appeared  at  Ttibingen,  1740-44,  2  vols  ;  a 
selection  with  a  go<^  memoir  was  published 
by  L.  Grote,  Leipzig,  1860.    His  '*  My  Jesus, 
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as  Thou  wilt"  and  "  My  God,  I  know  that  I 
must  die"  were  translated  into  £nglish  by 
Miss  Jane  Borthwick. 

Sohmuoker,  B«ale  Melanohthoa,  D.D. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
1870),  Lutheran  (General  Council) ;  b.  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1827 ;  graduated 
at  Pennsylvania  College  there,  1844,  and  at 
the  Theological  Seminary.  1847  ;  held  various 
iM»toral  charges,  since  1881  at  Pottstown, 
ra.,  where  he  died  Oct.  18,  1888.  He  was  a 
prominent  and  active  champion  of  the  High 
Church  wing  of  his  denomination,  thus  op- 
posing his  father  (see  next  art.).  He  publish^ 
Liturgj/ of  Bmnsylvania  Synod,  Philadelphia, 
1860  ;  Chureh'Bookfor  ifie  Use  of  Boangelieal 
Lutheran  Congregations,  1868,  2d  ed.,  1880 ; 
HaUe  JiepartB,  vol.  i.,  1886,  etc. 

Scbmaokttr,  Samuel  Simony  D.D.  (Rutgers, 
1830;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1880), 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Feb.  28, 
1799 ;  d.  at  (Jettysburff,  Pa.,  July  26,  1873. 
He  graduated  at  the  tJniversity  olf  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1817 ;  studied  divinity  at  Princeton, 
and  was  r>astor  at  Newmarket,  Va.,  1820-26. 
He  helped  organize  the  General  Synod  and  its 
seminary  at  Gettysburg,  1826,  and  was  its 
president  and  professor  of  didactic  theology, 
1826-64.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  chiefly 
on  denominational  topics,  and  a  leader  of  the 
American  Lutheran  or  Low  Church  wins  of 
his  communion.  F.  M.  B. 

Sohnookenburgttr,  Matthias,  b.  at  Thal- 
heim,  WUrtemberg,  Jan.  17, 1804  ;  d.  at  Bern, 
Switzerland,  June  18,  1848  ;  studied  theology 
at  Tubingen,  and  was  appointed  preacher  at 
Herrenberg,  1881,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Bern,  1^.  His  principal  works  are  Ver- 
glHekende  DartteUung  der  luthertsehen  vnd 
reformirten  Lehrbegriffe,  edited  by  Gilder, 
Stuttgart,  1855,  2  vols.,  and  Die  Lehrbegriffe 
der  Idkneren  protestantisehen  Kirehenparteien, 
edited  by  Hundeshagen,  Frankfort,  1868. 

Soholasticisni,  the  orthodox  theology  of  the 
schools  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  view  of  the 
circumstances  and  history  of  the  church  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  character  and  ser- 
vice of  scholasticism.  The  Christian  Church 
entered,  as  soon  as  it  had  emerged  from  its 
early  obscurity  and  had  become  a  great  com- 
munity, of  importance  in  the  world  of  thought 
and  conscious  of  the  great  forces  at  work 
within  itself,  upon  the  labor  of  developing  its 
doctrines  and  formulating  them  in  scientific 
propositions.  The  ancient  Roman  Empire 
was  the  sphere  in  which  this  was  performed, 
and  so  long  as  it  endured  the  work  of  theo- 
logiod  construction  went  on  in  accordance 
with  those  laws  of  thinking  which  have  al- 
ways determined  such  movements.  But  with 
the  fall  of  the  empire  new  issues  were  thrust 
upon  the  church.    Augustine,  the  last  of  the 

great  constructive  teachers  of  the  earlv  period, 
ied  while  the  Vandals  were  thundering  at 
the  gates  of  the  city  where  he  labored.  The 
Roman,  and  so  the  ecclesiastical  world,  was 
soon  full  of  the  alarms  and  confusion  of  bar- 
barian wars,  and  when  this  period  was  in  a 
measure  over  (800).  the  next  problem  was  the 
completion  of  the  conversion  of  these  heathen 


and  Arian  tribes,  and  their  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  Christianity.  Charlemagne  es- 
tablished schools,  within  whose  walls  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  doctrine  might  have 
gone  on,  but  they  soon  fell  into  decay.  In 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century  scholasticism 
arose,  but  instead  of  the  great  original  ten- 
dency which  appears  amid  all  the  mental  ap- 
paratus and  under  the  stimulus  of  the  ancient 
civilization  toward  the  investigation  of  new 
truth,  the  situation  diverted  effort,  or  else 
paralyzed  it.  The  hierarchical  tendency  was 
already  predominant  in  the  church,  produced 
by  the  necessity  of  perfecting  its  organization, 
and  by  the  propagation  or  evil  influences 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  earliest  period 
of  the  church.  All  living  contact  with  an- 
tiquity was  cut  off.  Of  Aristotle,  only  his 
logic  was  known,  and  that  in  an  imperfect 
form.  Plato  was  as  good  as  forgotten.  The 
church  Fathers  were  accessible  to  none  but 
the  few  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
great  libraries.  And  hence  scholasticism  was 
compelled  to  busy  itself  with  the  church  doc- 
trines, handed  down  in  a  form  already  cor- 
rupted, with  but  few  helps  from  the  greater 
ages  of  the  past,  and  by  means  of  the  dialectic 
method  which  the  schools  had  developed  with 
their  scanty  knowledge  of  Aristotle. 

These  considerations  show  why  it  was  that 
the  activity  of  the  scholastics  was  chiefly  a 
formal  one.  Their  material  they  took  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  as  they  already 
existed,  and  directed  their  own  efforts  to  the 
logical  exhibition  and  proof  of  these  viewed 
as  truths  indisputable  because  delivered  by  a 
higher  authority  than  the  reason.  Yet  neces- 
sarily labor  upon  the  formal  side  of  the  svs- 
tern  led  to  some  modification  of  the  material. 
The  omissions  of  previous  thinkers  were  dis- 
covered and  supplied.  Yet  in  general  the 
service  of  the  scholastics  remainea  formal. 

There  was  one  other  style  of  considering 
theological  questions  then  somewhat  preva- 
lent, which  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  re- 
view—that of  mysticism.  The  ihystics  of  all 
ages  have  had  the  same  desire  to  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  God,  which  should  consist  in  no  mere 
collection  of  propositions  about  him,  but  should 
come  into  contact  with  him  himself,  which 
should  behold  him,  have  intuitive  knowledge 
of  him.  and  become  one  with  him.  The  medi- 
tative ideals  of  monasticism  favored  this  ten- 
dencv,  and  it  was  of  great  influence  upon 
scholasticism. 

The  history  of  scholasticism  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods,  the  first  reachm^  from  the 
middle  of  the  11th  to  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century  ;  the  second  comprising  the  18th 
century,  the  bloom  of  scholasticism  ;  and  the 
third  comprising  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

Lanfranc,  whose  controversy  with  Bcrengar 
is  often  said  to  have  introduced  the  scholastic 
period,  was  not  a  real  scholastic,  for  ho  re- 
gretted the  application  of  the  forms  of  logic 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  faith.  But  his  pupil 
Anselm  rejoiced  in  this  application,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  true  pioneer  in  scholasti- 
cism. He  begins  with  faith,  because  Christi- 
anity is  a  revealed  religion,  but  he  seeks  then 
to  know,  and  believes  that  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion are  capable  of  demonstration  to  the  in- 
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tellect.  Such  a  knowledge  \b  a  middle  stage 
upon  the  way  to  immediate  intuition,  and 
might  seem  to  belong  to  believers  alone  ;  but 
Anselm  is  not  without  purposes  of  proving 
the  truth  to  imbelievers,  ana  even  in  his  con- 
ception of  faith  shows  at  times  some  variation. 
Among  the  logical  canons  which  he  employs 
is  one  drawn  from  fioetius'  translation  of 
Porphyrius,  in  which  the  question  as  to  the 
universal  and  the  particular  is  raised,  but 
without  attempt  to  settle  it ;  and  this  question 
passes  over  into  subsequent  scholastic  discus- 
sions. In  general  it  may  be  said  that  nomi- 
nalism had  its  chief  following  in  the  first 
period,  realism  prevailed  in  the  second,  and 
that  the  revivalof  nominalism  in  the  third 
had  much  to  do  with  the  decay  of  scholasti- 
cism. Roscellin,  the  opponent  of  Anselm, 
was  a  nominalist,  and  from  him  Abelard  de- 
rived his  general  tone.  But  Peter  Lombard 
(q.v.)  was  the  great  master  of  this  period. 
His  great  work  was  his  Sentences,  On  ac- 
count of  its  comprehensive  character  and  the 
fulness  of  its  quotations  from  the  Fathers  it 
formed  in  that  age  of  scanty  libraries  a  rep- 
ertory of  indispensable  material,  and  many 
schoiastics  did  little  else  than  reproduce  its 
substance. 

The  second  period  of  scholasticism  was 
made  what  it  was  by  the  increase  of  learned 
apparatus  afforded  by  fuller  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Even  his  logic 
had  not  been  fully  known  before,  and  now  to 
this  were  added  his  physics,  psychology,  meta- 
physics, and  ethics.  In  spite  of  some  initial 
repugnance  to  him,  he  gained  more  and  more 
influence.  Acquaintance  with  him  was  first 
afforded  by  the  writings  of  Jewish  and  Ara* 
bian  commentators  and  translators.  At  a 
later  date  the  scholastics  themselves  translated 
Aristotle,  and  in  part,  at  least,  directly  from 
the  Greek  text.  The  method  of  discussion 
from  the  bej^inning  of  the  18th  century  was 
twofold.  First,  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard were  taken  as  a  text  upon  which  a  com- 
mentary wasprepared,  and  second,  a  distinct 
system  was  often  prepared  bv  a  scholastic, 
under  the  title  of  Summa,  whicnhad  the  char- 
acter of  an  independent  work.  Alexander  of 
Hales  was  the  first  to  exploit  the  entire  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle  for  the  composition  of  his 
Summa.  He  also  occupies  the  position  that 
the  proof  of  the  Christian  doctrines  is  derived 
from  faith,  and  that  they  are  not  subjects  of 
rational  proof.  Albert  the  Great  (q.v.)  taught 
that  all  knowledge  begins  in  experience,  and 
80  postulated  an  experience  in  religious  things 
— viz.,  a  supernatural  expjerience,  which  is 
"  faith ;"  and  though  it  is  his  object  to  develop 
the  contents  of  this  faith,  he  does  not  exclude 
argumentative  proofs  of  Christianity.  Thomas 
Aquinas  represents  the  summit  of  Scholasti- 
cism. His  whole  attention  is  occupied  with 
theology,  and  yet  the  more  experiential  and 
mystic  elements  receive  less  attention  than  the 
speculative.  There  are  mvsteries  which  reason 
cannot  discover,  but  which  are  not  contrary 
to  reason,  only  above  reason.  Such  is  the 
Trinity.  He  teaches  the  witness  of  the  spirit 
to  the  truth  of  revelation,  but  does  not  disdain 
probable  ar^niments  for  the  support  of  the 
truth.    At  the  close  of  this  period  stands 


Roger  Bacon,  a  man  of  universal  knowledge, 
who  but  slightly  veiled  his  scorn  of  the  scho- 
lastics, and  gave  his  influence  to  the  establish- 
ment of  sounder  methods. 

The  third  period  is  ushered  in  by  Duns 
Scotus,  who  emphasized  faith  as  the  proof  of 
religious  truth  in  a  way  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  surrender  of  the  fundamental  thought  of 
scholasticism,  that  faith  and  .philosophy  are 
harmonious.  He  almost  declares  that  faith 
and  philosophy  must  contradict  one  another  ! 
He  attempted  no  independent  system  of  the- 
ology, perha]^  with  the  thought  that  no  sys- 
tem was  possible.  Durandus  of  St.  Pour^ain 
criticises  realism  sharply,  and  William  of 
Occam  went  over  to  nominalism.  He  also 
taught  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge, 
intmtive,  which  has  to  do  with  the  existence 
of  an  object,  and  abstract,  which  has  to  do 
with  its  mode  of  existence.  Since  we  know 
Qod  by  neither  of  these  methods,  there  is  upon 
earth  no  true  knowledge  of  him.  Here  we 
are  at  the  limit  of  the  tendency  to  make  the- 
ology an  object  of  mere  faith,  or  to  view  it  as 
in  conflict  with  the  knowledge  of  the  reason. 
This  view  propagated  itself  in  two  forms,  pro- 
ducing the  scepticism  of  the  Renaissance, 
which  contented  itself  with  outward  conform- 
itv  to  the  church,  and  the  spiritual  theology 
of  the  Reformation,  which  rejected  the  logical 

§  roofs  of  scholasticism  for  the  immediate  evi- 
ence  of  Christian  experience. 
Thus  sdiolasticism  filled  out  the  period  be- 
tween the  ancient  productive  epoch  and  the 
new  epoch  which  began  with  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  In  this  period  the  Roman 
Catholic  svstem  was  produced,  which  was 
formulated  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  has 
remained  substantially  unchanged  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  two  sources  of  authority  in  this 
period  were  the  utterances  of  the  church  and 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Personal  contact 
with  the  Bible  was  for  the  most  part  excluded, 
and  the  result  was  a  system  not  only  not  bibli- 
cal, but  at  many  points  anti-biblical. 

(See  A.  StOcki,  Qeschichte  der  Philosophie  des 
Mittelalters,  Mainz,  1864-66;  Karl  Werner, 
Die  Scholastik  des  spdteren  Mittdalters,  Wicn, 
1st  vol..  Buns  Scotus,  1881;  B.  Haureau,  De  la 
Phihsophie  Scolastique,  Paris,  1850  ;  Maurice, 
Mediattal  Philosophy,  London,  1870 ;  T.  Har- 
per, The  Metaphysics  of  the  School,  London, 
1880.  Also  the  Histories  of  Philosophy  of 
Erdmann  and  Oberweg.  Cf.  E.  Prantl,  Oe- 
sdiichte  der  Logik  im  Abendlande,  vols,  ii.-iv., 
Leipzig,  1861-70,  and  J.  H.  Uwe,  Der  Kampf 
zwischen  dem  Realismus  und  dem  Nominalismus 
im  Mittelalter,  Prag.  1876.)  F.  H.  F. 

flchoHnm,  The,  is  a  series  of  notes  or  glosses 
on  the  single  passages  of  the  text,  but  not  yet 
a  commentary  which  treats  the  whole  work 
as  a  totality. 

Schoolmen.    See  Schoi^abticism. 

8chop«nhau«r,  Arthur,  Ph.D.  (Jena,  1813}, 
philosopher,  b.  at  Dantzig,  Feb.  22,  1788 ;  d. 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Sept.  21, 1860.  He 
studied  at  G5ttingen  and  Berlin  and  lectured 
on  philosophy  at  the  latter  university,  1820  to 
1831.  He  was  not  a  successful  teacher,  but 
it  was  the  fashion  for  a  time  in  some  German 
circles  to  believe  in  his  modification  of  Kant*s 
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philosophy  in  the  direction  of  i)e88imisin.  He 
maintamed  that  the  true  end  of  spiritual  life 
is  Nirvana  1  (See  D.  Asher,  Behopermauer,  Ber- 
lin. 1871 ;  T.  Bailey  Saunders.  The  Wiidam  of 
Life  [Schopenhauer's  Aphorisms],  New  York, 
1890.) 

Schndttr,  Bbmrluurd,  Ph.D.  (O^ttingen, 
1860),  D.D,  (hon..  Zurich,  1870),  Glerman 
Protestant ;  b.  at  Brunswick,  Jan.  5,  1886 ; 
studied  theology  at  Qottingen.  and  became 
professor  at  Zurich.  1868;  Qiessen,  1870; 
Jena,  1878,  and  Berlin.  1876.  He  has  pub- 
lished De  Ungua  .^Sthiopiea,  GOtthigen,  1860  ; 
Studien  der  lnbli9ehen  UrgeitehiehU,  Zurich, 
1863  ;  Einleitung  in  die  kan,  und  apok,  Biieher 
de$  A.  T.,  Berlin,  1869;  Ths  Cuneiform  Inn 
^criptiofu  and  the  Old  Teetament,  Giessen, 
1872,  2d  ed.,  1888,  £ng.  trans.,  London,  1886- 
86.  2  vols. ;  Die  HSUei^ahrt  der  Istar,  Giessen, 
1874;  Ke^nechriftliehe  Bibliothek,  vol.  i.. 
Berlin.  1888. 

SchrOckh,  Johann  Matthias,  b.  at  Vienna, 
July  26,  1733 ;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  Aug.  2. 
1806  ;  studied  theology  at  G6ttingen,  and  was 
in  1761  appointed  professor  at  Wittenberg. 
His  AusffiArlie?ie  Ueechiehte  der  ehri$tlic7ie 
Kirche  appeared  at  Lek)zig,  1768-1812,  45 
vols.;  his  AUgemeine  BiograpfUe,  1767-91, 
8  vols. 

8ohaer«r,  Bmil,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig,  1868), 
D.D.  (Tttbingen,  1877),  Lutheran ;  b.  at  Augs- 
burg, May  2,  1844  ;  studied  theology  at  £r- 
lang  >n.  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg,  1862-66,  and 
became  professor  at  Leipzig.  1878 ;  Giessen, 
1878  ;  Kiel.  1890.  He  has  edited  TIteohgieche 
Literaturuitung  from  its  beginning  in  1876, 
and  published  8chleierma4shere  ReUgumn- 
begnff.  Leipzig,  1868 ;  Lehrlmeh  der  If.  T, 
Zktgeaehiehte,  1874.  2d  ed.,  under  title  Oe- 
seMehte  dee  jMiechen  Volkee,  1886-90.  8  parts 
in  2  vols..  Eng.  trans.;  Hiet&ry  of  the  Jewish 
People,  Edinburgh.  1886-90.  5  vols.;  Ut^>er 
den  gegeuw/irtigen  Stawi  der  JohannieeeJien 
Frage,  Giessen.  1889. 

Schtdtens,  Albert,  b.  at  Gr6nineen  in  1686  ; 
d.  at  Leyden.  Jan.  26.  1750  ;  studied  Oriental 
languages  and  was  appointed  professor  at 
Franeckcr  in  1711  and  at  Leyoen  in  1729. 
By  his  Oriffinee  Hehtcea,  Franecker,  1724-88, 
2  vols..  Institutionee  Lingum  Hebraiea,  Ley- 
den, 1787,  etc..  he  flnallv  disposed  of  the  idea 
that  Hebrew  was  the  original  language  given 
to  man  bv  God,  and  proved  that  it  is  a  branch 
of  the  Shemitic  root,  and  cannot  be  rightly 
understood  unless  in  connection  with  Arabic. 

Schwartz,  Ohrlatian  Friedrloh,  b.  at  Son- 
nenburg.  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  Oct.  26, 
1726 ;  d.  at  Tan]  ore,  Madras  Presidency, 
British  India,  Feb.  18, 1798 ;  studied  theology 
at  Halle ;  entered  the  service  of  the  Danish 
Missionary  Society  in  Copenhagen,  and  went, 
in  1750.  as  a  missionary  to  Tranquebar,  where 
he  remained  till  1779.  Having,  in  1767,  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  English  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Tanjore,  1779,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  He  was  highly  esteemed  both 
by  the  natives  and  bv  Europeans,  and  the 
only  mediator  Hyder  All  woula  receive.  After 
his  death  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  and  the  East 


India  Company  each  erected  a  monument  for 
him.  (See  his  biography  by  H.  N.  Pearson, 
London,  1884,  n.e.,  1855.) 

8chwe|d#r,  AJnMrt,b.  at  Michelbach,  Wlir- 
temberg,  Feb.  10, 1819  ;  d.  at  Tttbingen,  Jan. 
5,  1857 ;  studied  theology  at  Tttbingen,  and 
was  appointed  professor  there  of  ancient  his- 
tory in  1849.  His  Der  Montaniemue  und  die 
christliche  Kirehe  dee  2.  Jdhirhunderie,  D<u 
naehapoetolieehe  ZeitaU&r,  etc..  proved  him  a 
very  outspoken  and  unhesitating  follower  of 
F.  C.  Baur,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Tttbin- 
gen he  ranks  next  to  him,  but  he  is  best  known 
through  his  History  of  Philosophy,  Eng. 
trans,  by  J.  H.  Seelye,  New  York,  1872. 

Schweinits, Bdmund  Alexander  de,  S.T.D. 
(Columbia,  1871),  Moravian  bishop,  son  of  the 
following  ;  b.  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  March  20, 
1825 ;  d.  there,  Dec.  18,  1887.  Educated  in 
the  Moravian  College  and  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Bethlehem,  he  finished  his  studies  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  then  was  suc- 
cessively pastor  of  Moravian  churches  at 
Lebanon  {\ms\  Phfladelphia  (1858).  Lititz 
(1861),  and  Bethlehem  (1864-80).  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, being  consecrated  a  bishop  in  1870. 
In  1856  he  was  the  founder  of  The  Moravian, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Moravian  Church  in 
America,  and  edited  it  for  ten  years  altogether. 
From  1867  to  1884  he  was  president  of  the 
Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary. 
In  1857  he  had  a  seat  in  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Moravian  Church,  meeting  at  Hermhut, 
in  Sazonv,  taking  an  active  part  in  delibera- 
tions which  led  to  important  constitutional 
changes,  and  in  1879  was  chosen  pn^ident  of 
this  the  highest  representative  assembly  of  his 
church.  Ilavine  presided  over  the  Synod  of 
the  American  Moravian  Church  in  1876  and 
1878,  later  also  in  1881  and  1884.  he  was  in 
1878  elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  El- 
ders' Conference,  the  governing  board  in  the 
north,  and  served  as  its  president  until  his 
death.  Eminent  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  he 
was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Kew  York,  in 
1874.  Besides  numerous  encyclopsedia  arti- 
cles, he  was  the  author  of  The  Morarian 
Manual,  Philadelphia.  1859,  Bethlehem,  1860  ; 
The  Moravian  Bpieeopate,  Bethlehem,  1865. 
London,  1874  ;  The  Life  and  Times  of  David 
Zeisberger,  Philadelphia,  1870 ;  Some  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  American  Moravian  Church, 
Moravian  Historical  Society,  Bethlehem,  1881. 
and  The  History  of  the  Uhitas  Fratrum,  Beth- 
lehem, 1885. 

(See  The  Moravian,  1887,  p.  806.  and  Me- 
moir of  Edmund  Alexander  de  Schweinitz, 
Bethlehem,  1888.)     J.  Tatlob  Hamiltok. 

Schweinits,  Lewis  David  von,  Ph.D.  (Kiel, 
1812),  Moravian  clergyman  and  botanist ;  b. 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1780  ;  d.  there, 
Feb.  8,  1884.  Educated  in  Germany,  1798- 
1812 ,  clergyman  at  Salem,  N.C.,  and  financial 
manager  of  3Ioravian  affairs  in  the  South  until 
1821,  when  he  removed  to  Bethlehem.  A  de- 
voted botanist,  he  added  more  than  1400  species 
to  the  catalogue  of  American  flora,  the  greater 
part  being  fungi,  which  he  made  his  specialty. 
His  herbarium,  which  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  largest  private  collection,  was  be- 
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queathed  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Philadelphia.  His  chief  works  are  Ckynspeetus 
Fangoram  LuioUm,  Leipzig,  1805 ;  Synopns 
Fangorum  CofroUnm  SupeHoria,  edited  by  Dr. 
Schwaegricben,  1818  ;  Specimen  Flora  Ameri- 
ecB  Septentrionalii  Oryptogamioa,  Raleigh, 
1821  ;  Monograph  of  the  Linnean  Oenue  Vioia, 
1821 ;  CaUdogue  of  Plants  CoUeeted  in  the 
N.  W.  Territory  by  Say,  Philadelphia.  1824 ; 
Monograph  of  the  American  Speeiee  of  the 
Genus  Carex,  New  York,  1825,  and  Synopsis 
Fangorum  in  America  Boreali  Media  Degen- 
Uum,  Philadelphia,  1882.  (See  Memoir  of 
Lewis  David  wn  Sehweindtz,  Philadelphia, 
1885,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  lAfe  and  Scientific 
Work  of  Letois  David  von  J^iweinits  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  EHsha  Mitchell  Scientific 
Society  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. '') 

J.  Taylor  Hamilton. 

Sohwenokfeld,  auf  Ossig.  Hans  Oaapar. 
The  earliest  traces  of  the  Schwenckfeld  fam- 
ily in  Silesia  run  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  The  old  Schloss  Freudenburg, 
on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Riesengebirge, 
marks  their  primitive  seat  in  that  country. 
A  branch  settled  in  Ossig  near  LUben,  and  at 
Alt-Wohlau.  Hans  Caspar,  the  oldest  child 
in  a  family  of  four,  was  bom  after  St.  Mar- 
tin's day,  1490(not  1480),  at  Ossis: ;  d.  at  Ulm, 
Dec.  10.  1561.  He  was  educated  at  Liegnitz 
under  the  Probst  Bartholomeus  Ruersdorff. 
He  appears  to  have  spent  a  few  yearn  at  the 
University  of  Cologne,  and  possibly  at  Prague. 
He  then  served  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
MUnsterber^-Oels,  until  made  I£ofra4  of  Duke 
Friedrich  II.  of  Liegnitz. 

His  career  as  courtier  was  not  without  the 
license  usual  to  that  statiou ;  but  quickened  by 
the  spiritual  awakening  shaped  by  Luther, 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  the  new 
ideas.  His  hearing  had  been  affected  by  a 
severe  cold,  but  that  was  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  a  phenomenal  activity  in  deed, 
speech,  and  writing.  In  the  company  of  like- 
minded  friends,  he  studied  Greek  under  Bern- 
hard  Egetius,  pastor  at  Wohlau,  as  well  as 
making  it  a  rule  to  read  four  chapters  of  his 
Bibie  daily  with  a  view  of  becoming  a  thor- 
ough master  of  its  contents.  He  albo  became 
proficient  in  patristics.  He  made  an  early 
visit  to  Wittenberg  and  Augsburg  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  suzerain,  and  with  an  eye  open 
to  the  freer  movements  of  Melanchthon,  the 
new  prophets,  and  the  earnest  Anabaptists. 
He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Johann  Hess,  and 
ur^ed  that  young  humanist  and  tutor  to  be- 
come the  leader  of  the  Silesian  reformation. 
Largely  through  Schwenckfeld 's  influence 
did  the  evangelical  cause,  in  its  earliest  Lu- 
theran form,  obtain  lodgment  In  Breslau, 
Liegnitz,  Wohlau,  Steinau,  and  other  centres. 
His  warmest  supporter  was  Valentin  Craut- 
wald,  formerly  a  prothonotarv  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  Neisse  and  Breslau,  who  with  himself 
was  now  made  canon  of  the  Dom  at  Liegnitz. 
The  Duke  Friedrich  II.  had  pleaded  for  church 
reformation  from  the  inside,  and  warmly 
espoused  the  new  doctrines.  Schwenckfeld 
sought  to  reconstruct  the  monastic  Institu- 
tions. His  address  to  the  nuns  at  Queiss, 
which  became  the  basis  of  a  printed  appeal, 


is  a  specimen  of  this  endeavor.  In  1524,  in 
conjunction  with  Hans  Magnus  von  Langen- 
walde,  he  addressed  a  peUtion  to  the  well- 
disposed  bishop  of  Breslau,  Jacob  von  Salza, 
calling  for  a  full  readjustment  of  the  diocese. 
These  were  the  beginnings  of  his  vigorous 
and  unremitting  use  of  the  press. 

The  main  line  of  divergence  from  the  Lu- 
theran trend  of  the  Reformation  was  on  the 
point  that  it  should  be  first  one  of  the  inner 
fife,  letting  all  forms  of  reorganization  grow 
out  oi  such  an  internal  change.  The  break 
was  accelerated  through  the  repressive  meas- 
ures adopted  by  Luther  after  his  return  from 
the  Wartburg.  The  cleavage  became  broader 
and  final  when  Schwenckfeld  announced  his 
views  of  the  Word,  emphasizing  the  spirit 
above  the  letter,  and  wnen  Crautwald  and 
Schwenckfeld  combined  in  expoimding  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  a  sacrament  of  spiritual 
nourishment.  The  conciliatory  visit  of 
Schwenckfeld  to  the  reformers  at  Wittenberg 
was  only  a  momentary  arrest.  His  views  as 
to  the  Word  had  be^  ^poused  and  repro- 
duced by  Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius.  No 
less  did  fiucer  and  Capito  at  Strassbur^  sym- 
pathize. Schwenckfeld  never  forgot  his  obli- 
gations to  Luther,  and  in  the  period  of  widest 
estrangement  he  adverted  tenderly  to  the 
spiritual  impulse  given  him  by  that  master 
mind. 

Hess,  Moiban,  and  most  of  the  men  educated 
at  Wittenberg,  who  occupied  Silesian  pulpits, 
opposed  this  reformation  bv  the  Middle  Wav, 
as  it  was  now  termed.  But  Scliweuckfeld 
had  a  devoted  band  of  followers.  The  duke 
embraced  his  views.  Eckel,  Rosenhayn, 
Wfirner,  Crautwald  proved  faithful  evange- 
lists. A  project  to  establish  a  university  at 
Liegnitz  took  shape,  and  students  came  from 
all  quarters,  notably  from  Southern  Germany 
and  the  Upper  Rhine.  One  of  them  has  pre- 
served t^  us  a  considerable  body  of  Craut- 
wald's  lectures.  Schwenckfeld,  although  un- 
ordained,  preached  with  wonderful  effect  in 
Liegnitz,  titeinau,  and  other  cities,  while  the 
press  began  to  disseminate  his  views  in  all 
directions,  and  a  correspondence  commenced 
by  Romanists,  Lutherans,  Anabaptists,  and 
representatives  of  e^ery  shade  of  opinion  be- 
came singularly  voluminous.  Political  ne- 
cessity under  the  pressure  of  the  emperor, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  Gleorg  of  Jagem- 
dorf  compelled  Friedrich  II.  to  adopt  the 
Lutheran  form.  Schwenckfeld,  to  relieve  his 
suzerain  from  embarrassment,  voluntarily 
withdrew  from  his  native  land  never  to  visit 
it  again,  although  the  Middle  Way  was  domi- 
nant in  the  leading  churches,  and  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  communities  for 
whose  elevation  Schwenckfeld  had  directly 
interested  himself.  On  Sunday  Invocavit, 
1529,  Schwenckfeld  left  Silesia.  His  first 
halting-place  was  Strassburg,  where  Capito 
and  £eU  gave  him  a  warm  welcome.  He 
gained  a  large  and  important  following. 
Zwingli,  on  his  way  to  the  colloquv  at  Mar- 
burg, eagerly  met  Schwenckfeld  here,  but 
afterward  broke  with  him  on  the  question  of 
infant  baptism.  The  suspicions  of  Bucer  led 
the  Rat  to  try  Schwenckfeld  along  with  Mel- 
chior   Hoffmann  and   others,  the  result  of 
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which  was  hU  exile  in  1688.  He  found  a 
home  at  Augsburg  with  his  devoted  friend 
Bonifacius  Wolfhart,  with  whom  he  studied 
Hebrew.  Lutheran  antagonism  followed  him 
here,  and  compelled  his  withdrawal  in  1535, 
although  he  left  many  ardent  adherents  in 
the  city. 

He  next  found  refuge  in  Ulm.  Here  his 
personal  influence,  gift  of  eloquence,  elegance 
of  manners,  as  well  as  speaking  Chmtian 
life,  won  for  him  a  host  of'  disciples.  Corre- 
spondence and  publication  grew  apace.  A 
colloquy  at  Tubingen  took  place  through  the 
mediation  of  his  brother-in-law  Thum  von 
Neuburg.  Its  result  was  a  nominal  peace. 
Blaurer,  however,  soon  opened  fire  upon  him. 
Georg  Ludwig.  Freiherr  von  Freiberg,  Hans 
Wilhelm  von  Laubenberg.  and  Thum  von 
Neubur^  were  his  intimate  friends.  Oep- 
flngen,  Justingen,  Esslingen,  and  Waldeck 
offered  him  secure  retreats  from  his  perse- 
cutors, for  many  decrees  were  issued  against 
him  on  the  part  of  Lutheran  princes  and  con- 
vents held  by  Lutheran  ministers.  At  Oep- 
flngen  and  Justingen  ho  preached  quite  stated- 
Iv.  He  visited  many  of  the  free  cities  of 
South  Germany,  such  as  Kempten,  Kauf- 
beuren,  Memmingen,  Lindau,  Kavensburg, 
Lautkirch,  Cannslatt.  Pforzheim,  Landau, 
Worms,  Speyer,  Bamberg,  and  many  others. 
Everywhere  he  gained  followers,  many  of 
notable  influence,  and  messengers  were  fre- 
ouently  sent  to  them  with  books  and  letters. 
When  the  use  of  the  press  was  forbidden  him, 
manuscripts  were  multiplied  and  circulated. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  political  complications 
of  the  time  there  is  little  doubt  that  Albert  of 
Preussen,  Joachim  XL,  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, Philip  of  Hessen,  and  Ernst  the 
SLirgraf  of  Baaen  would  hare  adopted  the 
Middle  Way,  since  they  expressed  a  preference 
for  its  spiritual  elevation.  Schwenckfeld  was 
a  sufferer  from  gout  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  In  1561  he  fell  seriously  ill  at  Mem- 
mingen, while  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Jacob 
Maretzke.  He  was  removed  to  Ulm,  and  was 
tenderly  cared  for  by  the  Streicher  familv. 
His  final  hours,  described  for  us  by  two  wit- 
nesses, were  full  of  forgiveness  and  heroic 
faith.  He  rests  in  the  Freiberg  crypt  at  Oep- 
fingen. 

The  principal  peculiar  theological  and  ethi- 
cal tenets  of  Schwenckfeld  were  :  1.  Theology 
should  be  constructed  from  the  Bible  and  not 
from  the  substance  and  method  of  scholasti- 
cism. 2.  That  the  Scriptures  are  dead  with- 
out the  indwelling  Word.  8.  The  humanity 
of  Christ,  through  its  union  with  his  divine 
nature,  is  progressive,  so  that  it  partakes  more 
and  more  of  the  divine  nature  without  losing 
its  identity.  4.  The  absolute  change  through 
faith  and  regeneration,  together  with  progress 
in  the  spiritual  life,  are  primary  essentials.  5. 
Justification  by  faith  should  not  obscure  the 
positive  righteousness  imparted  by  Christ. 
6.  The  funaamental  featuie  of  the  Christian 
life  is  the  imitation  of  Christ.  7.  The  church 
is  a  unity  and  should  be  made  up  of  those 
who  give  experiential  evidence  of  regenera- 
tion. 8.  Conscience  should  not  be  forced  by 
the  state.  0.  The  activitv  of  the  laity  in  the 
church  fulfils  tho  doctrine  of  the  Christian 


priesthood.  10.  Discipline  should  be  rigor- 
ous. 11.  The  mode  of  baptism  is  of  no  conse- 
?uence.  12.  Infant  baptism  is  not  apostolic. 
3.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  medium  of  spirit- 
uid  nourishment  without  change  in  the  ele- 
ments, in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Lntheran,  and  idso  to  the  Zwinglian  view. 

The  b€»t  summary  of  his  belief  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work  popularly  called  Oronae 
Confewion^  in  three  parts,  the  first  published 
in  1540,  and  the  whole  of  it  in  1557. 

He  came  into  controversy  (1)  with  Bishop 
Faber,  of  Vienna  and  a  few  less  prominent 
Romanists;  (2)  with  Luther  on  all  points 
of  deviation  between  them,  until  the  for-, 
mal  malediction  by  the  latter  in  1543 ;  (3)' 
with  Melanchthon  and  his  different  schools  ; 
(4)  with  the  Gnesio-Lutherans,  particularly 
with  Matthias  Flaciiis  Illyricus  ;  (5)  with  the 
Strassburg  mediating  theologians,  especially 
Butzer ;  (o)  with  some  of  the  Swiss  theologi- 
ans, especially  Zwingli  and  Yadianus. 

The  waves  of  these  controversies  swept 
over  all  lands  ;  from  all  of  which  it  is  plain 
that  the  movement  was  one  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  theology,  for  the  church,  and  for 
practical  life.  He  found  good  in  the  evan- 
gelical mystics  or  brethren,  in  Lutheranism, 
in  the  Anabaptists,  in  the  Swiss  Reformation, 
even  in  Ilomanism,  and  was  ready  to  recog- 
nize as  Christians  all  who  loved  the  divine- 
human  Christ.  He  gave  the  impetus  to  pie- 
tism and  all  its  products. 

Schwenckfeld  prepared  a  catalogue  of  his 
works  published  from  1523-61.  Adam  Reiss- 
ner  ana  Jacob  Held  von  Tieffenau  superin- 
tended an  edition  from  Feierabend's  press  at 
Frankfort  In  four  folio  volumes  from  1564-70. 
Later  editions  of  single  works  were  published 
in  a  variety  of  forms  from  1589-93.  Masses 
of  manuscripts  remain  unprinted,  but  are  soon 
to  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Schwenckfelders  of  America. 

C.  D.  Habtranft. 

Sohwenokfeldenu  Schwenckfeld  studi- 
ously and  persistently  refused  to  form  a  sect. 
Amid  conflicting  tendencies  in  the  church  he 
broached  the  tenet  of  StiUatand,  until  God 
should  raise  up  a  reorganizer  of  his  people. 
He  thus  originated  the  position  of  the  Seekers. 
But  since  his  followers  held  meetings,  at 
which  regular  worship  was  conducted,  sepa- 
ratism was  the  natural  result. 

Communities  arose  1.  In  most  of  the  Im- 

gerial  cities  and  in  many  of  the  villages  of 
outh  Germany,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
were:  Strassburg  (Katharina  ZeU),  Tubin- 
gen (Profes9or  SSnmd  Ei^enmenger),  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Mahi  {Adam  ReU^ner),  Ulm  {Bern- 
hart  Eerxheimer,  Jdrg  Berckenmayr,  and  the 
Streicher  family).  Landau  (Johann  Bader), 
Bamberg  (Dr,  O^arg  Gelman),  Augsburg 
(Bonifacius  Woljhart),  Memmingen  {Jacob 
Maretzke),  Kaufbeuren  (Burghard  Schilling), 
Cannstatt  {Andreas  Neff),  Communities  of 
more  or  less  prominence  existed  also  in 
Worms,  Speyer,  Esslinffen,  Leutkirch.  Ra- 
vensburg,  Constanz,  Linaau,  Isnv,  Kempten, 
Nfimberg,  Regensburg,  Pforzheim,  etc. 

The  most  prominent  and  longest  sustained 
churches  were  at  Oepfingen  and  Justingen 
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tinder  the  patronage  of  the  Freiherren  von 
Freiberg.  Here  Schwenckfeld  himself  offici- 
ated in  his  lifetime.  Martin  John,  Sr..  and 
his  wife  were  prominent  members  at  a  later 
date.  These  churches  were  suppressed  by  the 
Austrian  visitation.  Jacob  Held  von  Tief- 
fenau,  Daniel  Sudermann,  and  Daniel  Fried- 
rich  kept  the  flame  alive  in  these  regions. 

2.  In  Silesia.  In  the  city  of  Llegmtz  all  but 
one  of  the  churches  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Schwenckfeld  clergy  until  1585.  Many 
adjacent  cities,  such  as  Muer,  Brieg,  Goldberg, 
Lllben,  Steinau,  LSwenberg,  Greiffenberg, 
etc.,  had  communions  of  the  same  faith. 
After  tiieir  repression  in  the  cities  the  villages 
remained  the  strongholds  for  over  two  cen- 
turies, such  as  Probsthayn,  Ober  and  Nieder 
Harpersdorf,  Armenruh,  etc.  The  most  Im- 
portant of  tliese  organizations  were  in  Zobten 
under  Michael  Hifier,  and  in  Langenbielau 
under  Erasmus  Welchenhan.  They  were  all 
subject  to  persecution  by  the  Lutherans,  and 
after  these  duchies  and  counties  became  tlie 
propertv  of  the  House  of  Austria,  bv  the 
Romanists  as  well.  Anton  Oelsner  was  their 
chief  preadier  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century,  who  with  many  others  was  confined 
in  the  prisons  of  the  duchy  of  Liegnitz  and 
subsequently  in  Vienna,  where  he  and  his  fel- 
low-prisoners also  served  in  the  galleys  and 
some  of  them  in  the  assault  on  the  fortress  of 
Gran.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  they 
were  subjected  to  less  severities  than  the  Lu- 
therans, out  at  its  close  the  former  violent 
measures  were  revived.  The  most  represent- 
ative men  of  this  period  were  Martin  John,  Sr. 
and  Jr.,  Qeors  Heydrich,  Balthasar  J&ckel, 
and  Melchior  Gtlnther. 

On  the  rise  of  pietism  a  movement  was 
made  at  Goldberg  througli  Daniel  Schneider 
to  incorporate  them  into  the  Lutheran  Church, 
by  a  generous  interpretation  of  Lutheran  doc- 
trine, but  the  effort  was  rejected  by  both  de- 
nominations. 

About  1710,  under  the  Lutheran  pastor 
Neander  at  HarpersJorf,  a  new  persecution 
was  instituted  which  led  to  the  interference 
of  the  emperor,  Charles  VI.,  and  the  rise  of 
the  Jesuit  mission  in  1719,  whose  chief  spirits 
were  P.  Johann  Milan  and  P.  Carolus  Regent. 
Christoph  and  Balthasar  Hoffmann,  Balthasar 
Hofrichter,  and  Georg  Hauptmann  were  their 
chief  representatives  at  this  time.  The 
Schwenckfelders  were  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremity that  some  migrated  to  Greiffenberg, 
Hirschberg,  Gdilitz,  Zwickau,  etc.;  others  by 
invitation  of  Zinzendorf  and  von  Gtersdorf 
settled  among  the  Brethren  at  Berthelsdorif. 
After  negotiations  with  the  Mennonites  thirty- 
four  families  emigrated  by  way  of  Dresden, 
Altona,  and  Rotterdam,  to  Philadelphia  in 
1734,  landing  at  tliat  city,  Sept.  22  (O.  S.). 

On  the  conquest  of  Silesia  by  Frederick  the 
Great  the  Jesuit  mission  was  abolished,  and 
favorable  overtures  were  made  to  the  Ameri- 
cain  colonists  to  return,  which  they  declined 
to  do  in  a  cordial  letter  of  thanks. 

3.  In  Ober  Lausitz,  immediately  after  the 
Reformation,  especially  at  G^rlitz.  Sebastian 
Schfltze,  a  landed  proprietor  and  a  man  of 
high  character  and  ability,  was  their  founder. 

4.  In  the  duchy  of  Prussia,  whither  Fried- 


rich  von  Heydeck  introduced  a  number  of 
Sdiwenckfelder  preachers ;  here  they  held 
their  ground  until  the  repressive  measures  of 
the  Lutherans  began  under  Paulus  Sparatus. 

5.  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

6.  In  Switzerland,  especially  at  Chur. 

7.  In  Italy,  especially  at  Venice,  where  there 
was  much  persecution. 

The  influence  of  Schwenckfeld *s  writinga 
pervaded  the  North  Rhine  country  and  Hol- 
land through  the  medium  of  Abada.  Obbo 
Philipps,  among  the  Mennonites,  declared  his 
indebtedness  to  Schwenckfeld.  In  North 
Germany,  Christian  Hoburg  propagated 
Schwencl^feldian  views.  The  last  professed 
Scliwenckfelder  in  Europe  died  in  1826. 

In  all  these  communions  the  government 
was  congregational,  the  worship  non -liturgi- 
cal, the  hymnology  rich  and  catholic.  Where 
there  was  no  ordamed  minister,  seniors  of  the 
congregation  read  the  postills  of  Schwenck- 
feld, Wfimer,  Hiller.  and  Weichenhan.  Dis- 
cipline was  vigorous,  the  sacraments  were 
usually  celebrated,  the  children  were  conse- 
crated by  prayer  at  least. 

8.  The  families  which  had  migrated  from. 
SOesia  (1734)  purchased  ground  in  Montgom- 
ery and  Berks  counties.  Pa.,  which  they  soon 
reduced  to  cultivation.  A  few  households 
were  added  in  1736.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Georg  Weiss  and  Balthasar  Hoffmann  they 
conducted  religious  services.  They  organized 
a  school  system  in  17(54,  copied  nianuscripts, 
and  corresponded  with  their  relatives  and  co- 
religionists in  Silesia. 

Tiirough  tlie  influence  of  Christopher 
Schultz  they  organized  as  a  denomination  in 
1782  under  a  constitution  compiled  bv  him. 
A  number  of  doctrinal  and  institutional  books 
have  been  published.  The  government  is 
mainly  conp^re^ational.  They  are  divided 
into  two  distncts.  Upper  and  Lower,  and 
number  about  200  families.  A  great  many 
have  migrated  to  the  Western  states  and  have 
joined  other  denominations.  Their  service  is 
non-liturgical,  their  hymnology  is  rich  and  ex- 
tensive. They  observe  the  greater  festivals 
of  the  Christian  year,  and  also  the  Oeddeht- 
nisstag,  commemorating  their  landing  (Sept. 
24,  according  to  present  chronology).  Their 
discipline  is  rigorous;  they  are  non-com- 
bative, and  always  anti-slavery.  Help  to  un- 
fortunate brethren  is  freely  extended,  and 
the  common  fund  for  this  purpose  has  been  in 
existence  from  the  beginning  of  their  corpo- 
rate life.  C.  D.  Hartranft. 

Science,  Ohristian,  or  **  the  science  of  meta- 
physical healinc",''  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  flie  Faith  cure,  was  "  discov- 
ered," or  better,  invented,  in  1866  by  Mary 
Baker  Glover,  now  Mrs.  Eddy.  Her  priority 
lias  been  vigorously  denied,  and  it  is  claimed 
bv  her  opponents  that  she  learned  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  so-called  science  from  Dr.  P.  P. 
Quimby  (d.  1865),  who  had  cured  her  in  1862 
and  in  good  faith  initiated  her  into  the  true 
principles  of  the  power  of  mind  over  body. 

Christian  Science  has  a  twofold  character. 
One  is  medical,  the  other  theologicaL  Its 
Materia  Medica  consists  of  but  two  reme- 
dies, Mind,  "which  reconstructs  the  body,'* 
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and  ••  the  great  curative  principle — Jehovah.  *' 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  de- 
fine what  is  understood  by  Mind  (mind)  in 
this  Science.  In  her  authoritative  book,  Sci- 
ence and  Health,  Mrs.  £ddy  devotes  a  long 
chapter  to  the  ''  Science  of  Being,"  but  her 
thoughts  are  so  poorly  digested  aud  so  illogi- 
cally  arranged,  that  it  is  impossible  to  define 
her  ontological  ideas ;  but  the  drift  of  the 
chapter  seems  to  be  that  Mind  and  Being  are 
identical,  and  that  nothing  exists  except  Mind. 
Neither  of  the  two  terms  is  defined.  Mind 
is  used  both  objectivelv  and  subjectively  and 
with  a  freedom  that  defies  all  sj^stem.  For 
instance,  she  writes  :  ''All  sensation  is  Mind, 
and  Mind  is  Gkxl ;  hence  there  is  but  one 
Mind,  and  this  one  is  infinite,  suoplving  all 
mind  by  the  reflection,  not  subdivision,  of 
Himself/'  From  universals  she  turns  ab- 
ruptly to  the  individual  and  identifies  the 
two.  She  also  says,  "  neither  ancient  nor 
modern  philosophy  furnishes  a  scientific  basis 
for  metaphysical  healing."  Her  individual- 
ism is  remarkable.  This  is  her  formula,  and 
it  stands  as  a  motto  in  front  of  her  book, 

1, 1. 1, 1  !t«elf,  I, 
The  inside  aud  ontoide,  the  what  and  the  why. 
The  when  and  the  where,  the  low  and  the  high. 

All  I,  I,  I,  I  itself,  I. 

The  method  of  applying  Mind  to  "recon- 
struct the  body"  is  this  :  '  Purity,  self-renun- 
ciation, faith,  and  understanding  must  reduce 
matter  to  their  own  denomination,  Mind,  to 
handle  It,  divide,  subdivide,  increase,  dimin- 
ish, constitute,  and  sustain,  according  to  the 
law  of  Mind."  "  The  use  of  drugs,  hygiene, 
manipulation,  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  anything 
but  Mind  to  make  or  keep  man  well  ana 
happv,  are  so  many  conspiracies  against  his 
health  and  happiness,  and  an  honest  meta- 
physical practice." 

The  other  side  of  Christian  Science  is  theo- 
logical. In  Mrs.  Eddy's  bjok  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  * '  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  * ' 
Her  meaning  of  this  Scripture  text  may  be 
gathered,  if  at  all,  from  the  following  def- 
initions copied  from  a  glossary  appended  to 
her  book  as  a  "key  to  the  Scriptures." 
Atonement:  the  teacnings,  demonstrations, 
and  sufferings  of  the  man  Jesus,  when  show- 
ing mortals  the  way  of  salvation  from  sin, 
sickness,  aud  death ;  Soul's  triumph  over 
material  sense.  Atonement  is  not  blcMxl  flow- 
ing from  the  veins  of  Jesus,  but  His  outflowing 
sense  of  Life,  Truth,  and  Love— so  much 
higher,  purer,  and  more  God-like  than  man- 
kind's. Chriit :  a  divine  principle,  not  per- 
son. Death:  an  illusion,  for  there  is  no 
death.  Matter  has  no  life,  hence  it  cannot 
die,  and  Mind  is  immortal.  Devil :  a  lie  ; 
neither  a  person  nor  a  principle.  Jetue :  the 
spiritual  idea  of  Gkxl  coming  to  material  be- 
hefs,  rebuking  and  destroying  them,  and 
bringing  to  light  man's  immortelity.  What 
eril  and  tin  amount  to  in  this  system  may  ap- 
pear from  the  following  woras  (of  Shake- 
speare) placed  as  a  motto  on  the  title-page. 

There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad.  but 
thinking  makes  it  so." 

In  the  Hietorical  Sketch  of  Jietaphyaieal 
HciUing,  also  by  'iHrn,  £Jdy,  she  claimed 
"  JcsuH  of  Nazareth  was  a  natural  and  divine 


scientist,"  but  "to  him,  born  of  the  flesh." 
"woman  must  give  it  birth."  This  last 
phrase  is  the  key  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Sci- 
ence. For  hundreds  of  women  practising 
metaphysical  healine  there  are  but  two  or 
three  men  teaching  it,  and  they  claim  to  be 
here  on  earth  on  Messianic  errands.  There  is 
not  a  state  in  the  Union  which  has  not  one  or 
more  metaphysical  institutes,  all  presided  over 
by  women,  and  but  few  of  them  are  phy- 
sicians. In  some  cases  where  deaths  have 
occurred  among  the  believers  in  Christian 
Science  legal  prosecutions  have  taken  place  in 
conseouence  of  the  neglect  to  summon  medi- 
cal aiu  during  the  illness. 

Christian  Science  literature,  aside  from  the 
two  works  already  mentioned,  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  pamphlets,  with  a  few  books 
among  them.  Almost  every  teacher  has 
written  something.  In  most  of  the  larger 
cities  in  the  Union— the  science  is  unknown 
outside  of  America— there  are  Metaphysical 
and  Mind  Cure  Publication  Societies  and 
booksellers.  C.  II.  A.  Bjerregaard. 

Scorpion,  a  small  venomous  animal,  be- 
longing like  the  spider  to  the  class  AracJiuida, 
It  is  found  in  all  warm  climates  and  abundant 
in  Palestine,  where  eight  species  are  known. 
The  malignity  of  the  venom  is  according  to 
the  age  and  size  and  species.  At  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  scorpions  abounded  in  the  Sinaitic 
desert  (Dout.  viii.  15),  and  they  gave  their 
name  to  a  point  called  "  the  ascent  of  Akrab- 
bim"  (Num.  xxxiv.  4).  The  "  scorpions  '  of 
Ilehoboam's  threat  (1  Kings  xii.  11)  were 
doubtless  figurative,  as  were  those  to  which 
Ezekiel  (ii.  6)  refers.  "  A  scorpion  for  an 
egg"  (Luke  xi.  12).  t.«.,  a  mlsdiievous  instead 
of  a  beneficial  gift,  was  probably  a  proverb 
among  the  Jews.  *T.  W.  C. 

Scotch  Oonlesaion  of  Faith,  The,  was 
drawn  up  by  John  Knox,  consists  of  twenty- 
five  articles  and  a  preface,  agrees  substantially 
with  the  other  confessions  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  16th  century,  though  it  issome- 
wliat  more  pronounced  in  its  opposition  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  Scotch  Parliament  in  Aug.,  1560,  then 
assembled  in  Edinburgh.  From  the  abdica- 
tion of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  1567,  and 
till  the  revolution  of  1688  it  was  the  only  re- 
ligious standard  recognized  by  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, though  practically  it  had  become 
superseded  by  the  Westminster  Confession. 
(See  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i.,  680-96. 
iii.,  437-85.) 

Scotch  ParaphrasM,  The,  are  translations 
in  verse  of  select  passages  of  Scripture,  orig- 
inally made  and  collected  by  a  committee  ap- 
g Dinted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  tne 
hurch  of  Scotland  in  1742,  and  afterward  re- 
vised and  augmented  by  another  committee 
appointed  in  1775. 

Scotists.    See  Dl'Kh  Scoits. 

Scotland,  Ohnrohes  of.  See  Prbsbttb- 
RiAK  Churches,  Scotland,  p.  740. 

Scott,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Dickinson,  1807),  the 
commentator ;  b.  at  Braytoft,  Lincolnshire, 
Feb.  16,  1747 ;  d.  at  Aston  Sanford,  Bucks, 
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April  16,  1821.  Sunnounting  early  disad- 
Yantages,  he  was  ordained,  1773.  His  Force 
of  Truth,  London,  1770.  tells  the  story  of  his 
conversion  to  Calvinism  by  John  Newton, 
whom  he  succeeded,  1781,  as  curate  of  Olney. 
From  1785  he  held  the  chaplaincy  of  Lock 
Hospital  and  a  lectureship  in  London,  and 
from  1801  the  living  of  Aston  8anford.  His 
fame  rests  upon  his  Family  Bible  tcith  Kotes, 
1788-92,  5  vols.,  which  won  immense  popu- 
larity and  went  through  numerous  editions. 
His  life,  London,  1822.  New  York,  1856,  was 
written  by  his  son,  John  Scott,  who  also  edited 
his  works,  1823,  10  vols.  He  is  to  be  dis- 
tin^ished  from  Thomas  Scott,  the  hymn- 
writer,  who  was  of  Norfolk,  and  d.  1775. 

F.  M.  B. 

Scotas  Erigena,  John,  b.  probably  in  Ire- 
land, somewhere  between  800  and  815  :  made 
his  appearance  at  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Bald  between  840  and  846,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  enjoyed  the  most  honorable  position 
there,  probably  leaving  upon  the  death  of 
Charles  (877)  and  going  to  England,  where  he 
died  at  Malmesbury  a  violent  death.  At  the 
court  of  Charles  he  engaged  in  the  controversy 
with  Gottschalk,  wrote  upon  predestination, 
and  translated  Dionvsius.  His  works  have 
been  gathered  in  Migne.  Pat,  Lat,  CXXII. 
(See  Christlieb,  Leben  und  Lehre  d.  J.  S.  K, 
Gotha,  1860 ;  Stdckl,  Oemihiehte  der  PhiUm- 
phie  dee  MtttelcUters,  Mainz,  vol.  !.,  1861  ; 
and  De  Joh.  8coto  Erig.,  Mttnster,  1867,  and 
Maurice,  MedicewU  Philoiophy,  London,  1870.) 

Erigena  was  a  man  of  large  learning  and 
of  wide  intellectual  interests.  In  theology, 
philosophy,  and  even  poetry,  he  exhibits 
everywhere  the  same  keen  analytical  powers, 
and  the  same  masterv  of  style.  His  starting- 
point  is  the  essential  harmony  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  Both  come  from  the  same  God 
and  cannot  disagree  ;  but  he  himself  inclines 
to  the  speculative  consideration  of  things,  and 
is  thus  the  founder  of  speculative  theology. 
His  system  is  essentially  pantheism,  though 
he  often  seeks  to  avoid  pantheistic  conclu- 
sions. He  views  things  both  from  the  stand- 
p3int  of  experience  and  from  that  of  the  in- 
tellectual intuition  also,  producing  thereby 
a  bipUcity  which  reappears  continually 
throughout  the  system.  He  considers  succes- 
sively God,  or  the  nature  which  creates  and 
is  not  created ;  the  procession  from  God,  or 
the  created  nature ;  and  the  regression  to  God, 
or  the  nature  which  is  not  created  and  whicli 
does  not  create.  God  is  pure  being,  or  the 
absolute  nothing.  Personality,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  word,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  him. 
The  Trinity,  though  treated  with  constant 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  is 
simply  the  product  of  human  modes  of  con- 
templating God,  and  has  no  objective  exist- 
ence. The  creation  is  brought  about  through 
"  theophanies/'  which  are  immediate  contacts 
of  the  infinite  with  the  finite.  The  world  is 
thus  viewed  as  an  entirely  ideal  existence. 
Creation  also  takes  place  through  principles 
(ideas)  which  are  flist  created  and  have  the 
power  of  creation.  Of  these,  the  first  and 
comprehensive  total  is  the  Logos.  The  re- 
sulting creation  is,  however,  a  necessary  proc- 


ess. Sin  is  in  the  world  from  the  beginning, 
but,  with  its  final  punishment,  is  on^  some- 
thing negati  ve.  The  incarnation  is  only  an  ex- 
pression of  the  eternal  unity  of  the  infinite 
and  finite.  The  recession  to  God  is  pretem- 
poral  in  the  predestination  of  God,  w^hich  is 
only  to  good  (sincle  predestination),  there  is 
even  no  foreknowledge  of  evil  in  the  divine 
mind.  The  temporal  process  of  the  regres- 
sion is  the  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ, 
whidi  is  effected  not  by  what  he  does,  but  by 
what  he  is.  The  end  is  complete  absorption 
of  all  again  in  the  infinite  and  impersonal 
being  from  which  all  has  come.      F.  H.  F. 

Scribe  {writer),  in  the  Old  Testament  an 
officer  employed  to  record  the  king's  edicts 
(2  Sam.  XX.  25),  or  to  ha^e  charge  of  the 
finances  (2  Kings  xii.  10),  or  to  muster  the 
host  (Jer.  lii.  25).  In  the  New  Testament  it 
denotes  a  class  of  men  who  originated  with 
Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  6)  and  were  copyists  of  the 
Law.  The  familiarity  with  the  sacred  text 
thus  acquired  caused  them  to  be  considered 
expounders  of  its  meaning,  and  they  grad- 
ually became  an  organized  body  into  which 
members  were  admitted  by  examination. 
They  often  made  void  the  law  by  their  tradi- 
tions (Mark  vii.  1,  18).  In  common  with  the 
Pharisees  they  were  wily  and  bitter  foes  of 
Christ  (Luke  v.  30,  vi.  7),  but  there  were  ex- 
ceptions (Matt.  xiii.  52,  xxiii.  34,  Mark  xii. 
28).  T.  W.  C. 

ScxiTener.   Frederick   Henry  Ambrose, 

LL.D.  (St  Andrews.  1872),  D.C.L.  (Oxford. 
1876),  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Bermondsey. 
Surrey,  England,  Sept.  29,  1813 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge  ;  became  curate  of  Sand- 
ford  Orcas  in  18i38,  rector  of  St.  Gerrans, 
1861,  and  vicar  of  Hendon,  1876.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Com- 
pany, and  published  Notee  on  the  Avthorited 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  London,  1845  ; 
Plain  Introduction  to  tike  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  1861,  3d  ed.,  1883  ;  Popular  Lec- 
tures on  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  1875 ; 
two  editions  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  one  embodying  the  changes  of  the 
New  Testament  revisers  ( 1881) ;  the  most  ac- 
curate reprint  of  the  Authorized  Version,  tm- 
der  title  The  CamMd^e  Paragraph  Bible ;  a 
number  of  collations  of  manuscripts  and  other 
critical  researches  concerning  the  New  Testa- 
ment text,  etc. 

Scudder,  JohnyM.D.  (College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  >)ew  York,  1815),  Dutch  Re- 
formed missionary ;  b.  at  Freehold,  N.  J.. 
Sept.  13, 1798  ;  d.  at  Wynberg.  South  Africa. 
Jan.  13,  1855.  He  graduated  at  Princeton. 
1811 ;  practised  meoficine,  1815>19,  and  in 
Feb.,  1820,  reached  Ceylon,  where  he  founded 
a  hospital  and  a  college.  Transferred.  1836, 
to  Madras,  he  establl^ed  the  Arcot  mission. 
F^m  1842-46  he  was  laboring  in  the  cause  at 
home.  He  died  on  a  voyage  undertaken  for 
the  restoration  of  health.  His  ten  children 
followed  him  in  the  missionary  field.  He 
published  sundry  appeals,  letters,  etc.  His 
memoir,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Waterbury,  appeared. 
New  York,  1870.  F.  M.  B. 

Seabnry,   Samuel,   D.D.    (Oxford,   1777), 
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first  Protestant  £piBOopal  bishop  in  Ameri- 
ca;  b.  at  QrotoQ,  Conn.,  Not.  80,  1729 ;  d. 
at  New  London,  Ck>nn.,  Feb.  26,  1796.  He 
graduated  at  Yale,  1748  ;  completed  his  medi- 
cal studies  at  Edmburgh ;  was  ordained  in 
London,  17(S8,  and  sent  as  missionary  to  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  officiated  at  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  1757-66,  and  at  Westchester,  N.  Y.. 
1766-75,  where  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  loyal- 
ist and  the  supposed  author  of  Lettei's  of  a 
WeUehetter  Farmer.  Elected  bishop  by  the 
few  clergy  of  Connecticut  in  March,  1783, 
and  unable  to  obtain  consecration  in  England, 
he  received  it  from  three  Scotch  bishops  at 
Aberdeen,  Nov.  14,  1784,  and  began  his  epis- 
copal labors  in  Connecticut,  June,  1785. 
White  and  Provoost  securing  consecration  in 
England,  Feb.  4,  1787,  he  joined  in  organ- 
izing the  American  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  revising  the  Prayer-Book,  1789. 
His  sermons  appeared  in  two  vols.,  1791,  and 
in  a  third,  1798.  (See  his  Life  and  Corrwpond- 
ence,  by  E.  E.  Beardsley,  Boston,  1881,  2d  cd., 
1884.)  F.  3L  B. 

SeagraTe,  Robert,  b.  at  Twyford,  Leices- 
tershire. England,  Nov.  22»  1693  ;  the  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known,  but  he  was  still  living 
In  1759.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  but 
left  the  Church  of  England  and  became  the 
earnest  co-worker  of  Whitefield.  In  1742  he 
published  fifty  hymns,  among  which  was 
*•  Rise,  my  soul,  and  stretch  thy  wings,"  and 
which  were  reprinted  by  D.  Sedgwick,  Lon- 
don, 1860. 

Seaman,  Z«asama,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  16—), 
b.  at  Leicester,  England ;  d.  in  1675 ;  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  ;  took  the  Parliament 
side  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  made  rector  of 
AUhallows,  London,  but  was  in  1622  elected 
from  the  living.  In  1687  he  published  A  Vin- 
dication of  me  Judgment  of  the  Beformed 
Churches  and  Protestant  Dioceses  from  Misrep- 
resentation Concerning  Ordination  and  Laying 
sn  of  Bands,  His  was  the  first  library  ever 
put  up  at  sale  by  auction  in  England. 

Seamen,  Missions  to,  were  not  established 
until  the  second  decade  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  have  hitherto  been  undertaken  only 
bv  Protestant  churches.  The  principal  so- 
cieties of  the  kind  are  : 

UNTTSD  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  New  York  Port  Society,  founded  in 
1818,  sustains  a  church  at  Madiaon  and  Catha- 
rine streets,  New  York,  with  a  reading-room 
for  sailors,  and  employs  9  missionaries. 

The  American  Seamen* s  Friend  Society, 
foimded  in  New  York,  1828.  maintains  18 
domestic  and  20  foreign  stations,  and  42  mis- 
flionaries. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Seamen 
in  the  City  of  New  Twk,  founded  in  1854, 
maintains  2  chapels.  8  mission  houses,  vrith 
reading  and  lecture- rooms,  etc. 

Local  societies  were  founded  at  Charleston, 
1819;  PhiUdelphia,  1819;  Portland,  1828; 
New  Orleans,  1828,  and  New  Bedford,  1825. 

ENGLAND. 

The  British  and  Foreign  SaiUn-s*  Society, 
founded  in  1818  by  a  union  between  The  Port 


of  London  Society  and  Ths  Bethel  Union  So- 
ciety, maintains  4  domestic  and  6  foreign  sta- 
tions. 

The  London  Missions  to  Seamen  maintains 
20  Enelish  and  8  foreign  chaplains,  and  29 
English  and  4  foreign  Scripture  readers. 

Local  societies  were  founded  in  various 
places:  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  etc.,  also  soci- 
eties for  special  purposes,  as  the  Missions  to 
Beep  Sea  Fidtermen  in  London. 

THE  BCANDINAYIAN  KINODOMB. 

The  Norwegian  Society  for  the  Preaching 
of  the  Oospel  to  Scandiiutvian  Seamen  in  For* 
eign  Bathers,  founded  at  Bergen,  1864,  main- 
tains 10  stations  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Danish  Society,  etc.,  founded  in  Copen- 
hagen, 1864,  maintains  9  stations. 

Ttte  Swedish  Society,  etc.,  founded  in  Stock- 
holm in  1869,  maintains  11  foreign  stations, 
with  8  ordained  pastors  at 'London,  Hartle- 
pool, and  Kiel. 

Finally  must  be  mentioned  that  The  Fin- 
land  Society,  founded  at  Helsin^fors  in  1880, 
maintains  8  stations  in  Enf^land,  with  an  or- 
dained pastor  in  London ;  that  The  Swedish 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Augustana  Synod  in 
America  maintains  a  station  in  Philadelphia, 
and  Tfie  Norwegian  Etangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  a  mission  in  Australia. 

Bears,  Bamas,  D.D.  (Harvard.  1841),  LL.D. 
(Yale,  1862),  Baptist ;  b.  at  Sandlsfleld,  Berk- 
shire County,  Mass.,  Nov.  19,  1802  ;  d.  at 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  6, 1880.  He  graduated 
at  Brown  L'niversity,  1825.  and  at  Newton 
Theological  Institute,  1828 :  was  pastor  at 
Hartford  and  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  pro- 
fessor of  classics  at  the  latter,  1829-86,  spend- 
ing 1888-35  in  Germany,  and  starting  the 
German  Baptists ;  professor  of  theology  at 
Newton.  1886-48 ;  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education  (succeeding  Hor- 
ace Mann).  1848-55  ;  president  of  Brown  Unf- 
versitv,  1855-67  ;  from  1867  general  agent  of 
the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  residing  at 
Staunton,  Ya.  His  publications  are  mainly 
educational,  but  include  a  Life  of  Luther,  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  1850,  and  an  edition  of 'Roget's 
Thesaurus,  Boston,  1854.  F.  M.  B. 

Sears,  Bdmmid  Hamilton,  D.D.  (Union, 
1871),  b.  at  Sandisfield,  Mass.  1810  ;  d.  at 
Weston,  Mass.,  Jan.  14,  1876.  He  graduated 
at  Union,  1884,  and  in  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
1887 ;  was  pastor  at  Wayland,  Mass.,  1888- 
40  ;  Lancaster,  Mass.,  1840-47  ;  again  at  Way- 
land,  1847-65,  and  at  Weston,  1865-76.  These 
chargea  and  their  minister  were  Unitarian  in 
name,  but  his  opinions  were  Swedenborgian. 
Among  his  writings  are  Regeneration,  Boston, 
1854  ;  Athanasia,  1858 ;  The  Fourth  Oospel, 
1872,  and  Sermons  and  Songs  of  the  Christian 
Life,  1875.  His  two  Christmas  hymns, '  *  Calm 
on  the  listening  ear  of  night"  (1834)  and  "  It 
came  upon  the  midnight  clear' '  (1850),  are 
very  widely  known  and  highly  valued. 

F.  M.  B. 

8e'*ba,  a  wealthy  commercial  region  of 
Ethiopia  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10.  Isa.  xliii.  8,  xlv.  14). 
Originally  it  was  at  MeroS,  but  afterwani 
came  to  include  the  country  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  the  Red  Sea.        T.  W.  C. 
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Sebaldofl,  Sti,  was  according  to  legend  a 
Danish  peasant  boy,  who  went  to  Paris  to 
study  theology,  married  the  king's  daughter, 
but  repudiated  her  the  day  after  the  wedding 
and  went  to  G^many,  where  he  preached  the 
gospel  and  worked  many  miracles.  Unfortu- 
nately nobody  knows — exactljr — when  he  lived 
or  what  he  did,  the  only  things  sure  about 
him  are  that  Nuremberg  chose  him  for  her 
patron  saint,  that  Martin  V.  canonized  him 
m  1425,  and  that  Peter  Yischer  carved  a  mag- 
nificent monument  over  his — name  in  the  St. 
Sebaldus  Church  in  Nuremberg. 

8«  Baptist.    See  Smyth,  John. 

Sebastian,  SL,  b.  at  Narbonne  in  the  8d  cen- 
tury and  martyred  under  Diocletian.  He 
commanded  the  first  cohort  at  Milan.  He 
was  shot  by  arrows,  as  it  was  supposed  to 
death,  but  recovered,  and  was  finally  beaten 
to  death  by  clube^  in  Home,  and  buried  in  the 
Catacombs.  His  day  is  Jan.  20.  He  is  the 
favorite  saint  of  Italian  women,  and  very  fre- 
quently pictured  by  Italian  artists,  who  com- 
monly represent  him  almost  nude  fastened  to 
a  tree  and  fairly  riddled  by  arrows.  Upon 
his  upturned  face  there  is  a  look  of  ecstasy, 
and  it  is  manifest  that  he  feels  no  pfdn.  When 
a  church  in  Rome  was  dedicated  to  him  the 
plague  ceased,  and  thus  he  has  become  the 
patron  saint  against  the  plague. 

Secession  Ohnroh.  See  Prbsbytebiak 
Chubohes,  p.  745. 

Second  Adventists.    See  Adventists. 

Second  Coming  of  Christ.     See  Adten- 
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Secret  Discipline  (Teaching).    See  Arcaxi 

DiSCIPLINA. 

Secular  clergy,  those  who  were  not  bound 
by  monastic  vows,  had  parochial  charges,  or 
otherwise  lived  in  society,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  were  monks. 

Secnndus,  a  Gnostic,  pupil  of  Yalentinus. 
of  the  2d  century,  who  divided  the  primary 
Ogdoad  into  two  Tetrads,  light  and  darkness, 
and  denied  that  the  Sophia  was  one  of  the 
thirty  primary  iBons.  See  Gnosticism,  p.  829. 

Sedes  Vacans,  a  canonical  legal  term  for  a 
vacancy  in  an  ecclesiastical  office. 

Sedgwick.  Daniel,  hymnologist ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 1815  ;  d.  there,  March  10, 1879.  A  poor 
man  of  little  education,  originally  a  shoe- 
maker, he  became  a  bookseller  and  the  first 
authority,  both  in  time  and  rank,  as  to  au- 
thorship, dates,  and  texts  of  English  hymns. 
A  Calvinistic  dissenter,  he  began  his  collec- 
tions about  1840  as  a  labor  of  love,  through 
interest  in  the  hymns  sung  in  his  chapel.  His 
shop  in  Sun  street,  Bishopsgate,  ana  its  con- 
tents, became  the  resource  of  students  and 
compilers  throughout  England  and  America. 
Sir  R.  Palmer's  Book  of  Praise,  London,  1865. 
to  which  he  had  supplied  correct  texts,  etc., 
brought  him  to  general  notice.  His  editions 
of  Ryland,  Toplady,  Anne  Steele,  and  others 
(1859-65)  with  his  Index  (1863)  and  catalogues 
have  helped  many.  F.  M.  B. 


Seekers  is  the  name  of  a  small  Puritan  sect 
which  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
and,  according  to  Baxter,  comprised  Roman 
Catholics  and  infidels  as  well  as  Puritans. 
They  maintained  that  the  true  Scriptures,  or- 
dinances, church  and  ministry  were  lost,  and 
that  they  were  out  seeking  for  them. 

Segneri  (sftn-ySl'-ree),  Paolo,  b.  at  Nettuno, 
in  the  Campagna,  March  21,  1624 ;  d.  in 
Rome,  Dec.  6,  1694 ;  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1638  ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1658 ; 
taught  in  the  Jesuit  school  of  Pestoia  till  1665. 
and  travelled  then  for  many  years  from  place 
to  place  in  Northern  Italy,  where  his  emment 
powers  as  a  preadier  gathered  immense  audi- 
ences. In  1680  his  Coiicordia  tra  lafatica  e  la 
Siiiete,  against  Molinos,  was  put  upon  the  In- 
ex,  but  in  1692  he  was,  nevertheless,  called 
to  Rome  and  made  theologian  of  the  peniten- 
tiary. His  collected  works  appeared  at  Ven- 
ice, 1712,  4  vols.,  best  ed.,  Milan,  1845-47,  4 
vols.  Translated  into  English  are  Lenten  Ser- 
mons, by  James  Ford,  London,  1857-61,  8 
vols.,  rep.  in  New  York,  1872.  2  vols.;  Pane" 
gyrics,  London,  1877 ;  Manna  qf  the  SoiU, 
1879,  2  vols. ;  Practice  of  Interior  BeeoUeetion 
with  God,  1881.    (See  his  life,  London,  1851.) 

Seir  (Jiairy),  a  mountainous  region  extending 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  It 
was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Horites  (Gen. 
xiv.  6,  Deut.  ii.  12).  Afterward  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Esau  and  his  descendants  (Gen.  xxxii. 
3,  Deut.  iv.  22),  and  hence  took  the  name  of 
Edom.  Israel,  being  refused  a  passage 
through  the  country,  marched  down  the  Ara- 
bah  and  went  around  on  the  east  of  the  high- 
lands of  Edom  till  they  came  to  Moab. 

T.  W.  C. 

SeisB  (seessX  Joseph  Angostos,  D.D.  (Penn- 
sylvania College,  (jtettysburg.  Pa.,  1860), 
LL.D.  (Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va.,  1874), 
Lutheran  (Gkneral  Council) ;  b.  near  Grace- 
ham,  Md.,  March  18,  1828  :  studied  in  Penn- 
sylvania College,  and  held  various  pastoral 
charges,  since  1874  that  of  Holy  Communion, 
Philadelphia.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  General  Council  and  one  of  the  committee 
which  made  its  Church  Book.  He  editol 
Prophetic  Times,  1863-75,  The  Lutheran,  1878- 
79,  and  published,  besides  numerous  sermons, 
addresses,  pamphlets,  and  review  articles: 
Baptist  System  Examined,  Baltimore,  1854, 
8d  enlarged  ed.,  Philadel^a,  1882;  Last 
Times,  1856,  7th  ed.,  1880  ;  Smngdical Psalm- 
ist, 1860,  2d  ed.,  1870 ;  Lectures  on  the  Awc- 
alypse,  1870-84,  8  vols. ;  Lectures  on  the  Gos- 
pels, 1876 ;  A  Miracle  in  Stone  (the  Great 
Pyramid),  1877,  n.e.,  1882  ;  Voices  frofn  Baby- 
lon (lectures  on  Daniel),  1879,  2d  ed.,  1881 ; 
Lectures  on  the  Epistles,  1885,  2  vols.;  Bight 
Ufe,  1886  ;  The  children  of  Silence,  Philadel- 
phia, 1887. 

SeMah,  or  Se'-la  (rock),  a  remarkable  city 
in  a  deep  cleft  of  the  range  of  Mt.  Seir,  near 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Hor,  captured  by  Amaziah, 
about  B.C.  826  and  named  by  him  Joktheel, 
subdued  of  Ood  (2  Kings  xiv.  7).  A  centuir 
later  it  is  mentioned  by  its  old  name  and  as  if 
belonging  to  the  Moabites  (Isa.  xvi.  1).  Un- 
der the  Greek  name  Petra  it  is  spoken  of  by 
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heathen  writers,  and  was  an  important  station 
of  trade  between  Rome  and  the  East,  but 
afterward  disappeared  from  history.  After 
thirteen  centunes  it  was  visited  by  travellers 
(Seetzen,  1807,  was  the  first)  and  described. 
Hewn  oat  of  the  rock  are  houses,  temples, 
theatres,  which  show  beautifully  varieffated 
colors  and  are  approached  by  a  narrow  defile, 
the  Sik,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  lentrth,  with  walls 
rising  perpendicularly  from  1(>0  to  800  feet. 
It  is  now  utterly  desolate,  fulfilling  the  words 
of  Jeremiah  xlix.  16.  17.  T.  W.  C. 

Se^-lah,  a  musical  term  which  occurs  sev- 
enty-one times  in  the  Psalms  and  thrice  in 
Habakkuk  (iii.  8,  9,  18).  It  usually  occurs 
at  the  end  of  a  period  or  strophe,  but  some- 
times at  the  end  of  a  clause.  This  difiicult 
word  is  best  explained  as  a  direction  for  a 
meditative  pause  in  the  singing  of  a  psalm, 
during  which  perhaps  there  was  an  instru- 
mental interlude.    But  opinions  differ  widely. 

T.  W.  C. 

Selbome,  The  Bight  Hon.  Roimdell  Pal- 
n&er,  Barl  of;  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1868),  b.  at 
Mixbury,  Nov.  27, 1812  ;  educated  at  Oxford  ; 
called  to  the  bar,  1887 ;  lord  chancellor  of 
England,  1872-74,  and  1880-^5  ;  was  elected 
lord  rector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
1877,  and  president  of  the  first  House  of  Lay- 
men in  the  Church  of  England,  1886.  In 
1862  he  edited  the  extraonlinarily  popular 
and  often  reprinted  Book  of  PraiM,  from  the 
Be»t  Englikh  Hymn-writer b^  and  published 
Ancient  Fhds  arid  Fictions  Concerning 
Churches  and  IHUes,  London,  1888 ;  Defence 
of  the  Church  of  England,  4th  ed.,  1888. 

Belden,  John,  antiquarian ;  b.  at  S'ilving- 
ton,  near  Worthing,  Sussex,  Dec.  16,  1584 ; 
d.  at  White  Friars,  near  London,  Nov.  80, 
1654.  He  entered  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  1598, 
and  the  Inner  Temple,  1604.  His  great  learn- 
ing appeared  in  sundry  Latin  and  English 
books,  especially  De  Unie  Syrie,  1617.  His 
HiBtoryof  Tithes,  1618,  called  forth  the  king's 
wrath,  which  was  increased  by  his  advice  to 
the  Commons,  1621.  Imprisonment  then  and 
in  1629-81,  checked  his  zeal  for  liberal  reforms, 
and  thenceforth  he  stood  between  the  two 
parties,  respected  by  both  and  harmed  by 
neither.  He  was  long  in  Parliament,  a  lay 
membsr  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  in 
1645  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Milton  called  him  "  the  chief  of  learned  men 
reputed  in  this  land."  His  works  were  col- 
lected in  3  vols.,  London,  1726,  the  contents 
of  vols.  i.  and  ii.  being  in  Latin.  His  TabiU' 
Talk,  published,  1689,  is  more  popular.  A 
part  oihlB  De  Diis  Syns  has  been  translated. 
The  Fabulous  Gods,  etc.,  Philadelphia,  1880. 
(See  his  life  by  Dr.  J.  Aikin,  London.  1811.) 

F.  M.  B. 

Se-leu'-cia,  a  fortified  city  of  Syria  on  the 
Mediterranean,  16  m.  w.  of  Antioch,  whose 
seaport  it  was.  Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  em- 
barked on  their  first  missionary  journey  (Acts 
xiii.  4),  and  probably  landed  on  their  return 
(Acts  xiv.  26).  Under  the  Seleucidae  it  was  a 
beautiful  city  with  a  fine  harbor.  The  Arabs 
called  it  Selukiyeh.  It  is  now  a  ruin  and  near 
its  site  is  a  small  village  called  El-Kalusi. 

T.  W.  C. 


8«lw3rn,  Oeorge  Angutiia,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge, 18-—),  bishop  of  New  Zealand  and  of 
Lichfield  ;  b.  at  Richmond.  9  m.  w.s.w.  of 
London,  1809  ;  d.  at  Lichfield,  April  11, 1878. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  became  curate  of  Windsor,  and  was 
consecrated  in  1841  first  bishop  of  New  Zea- 
land. He  did  much  admirable  missionary 
work  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  till  J.  C.  Patte- 
son  was  made  bishop  of  Melanesia  in  1855. 
In  1857  his  diocese  wfls  divided,  and  in  1867 
he  was  translated  to  Lichfield,  where  he  won 
the  repute  of  a  model  prelate.  (See  his  corre- 
spondence, London,  1889.)  His  memoir  was 
written  ^  H.  W.  Tucker,  London,  1879, 
2  vols.  His  son  succeeded  Patteson  in  Mel- 
anesia ;  his  brother  William  was  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  an  old  Testament  re<* 
viser,  and  a  writer  on  prophecy.     F.  M.  B. 

Semi-Arians,  a  i)arty  which  appeared  after 
the  repression  of  Nicene  orthodoxy  (851  to 
855),  but  which  had  practically  existed  even 
at  the  Council  of  Nice  (825)  and  before,  being 
represented  there  by  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea. 
Eusebius  taught  that  Gk)d,  the  one,  supreme 
being,  had  begotten  by  his  will,  a  Son,  the 
Logos,  who  was  truly  God  of  Gkid,  and  in  all 
respects  like  the  Father,  but  was  only  the 
image  of  the  Father  and  a  second  essence,  the 
Father  being  first  not  only  in  thought,  but 
also  in  time.  This  was  to  continue  the  old 
subordinationism  of  Origen  without  fully 
adoptixig  his  idea  of  the  eternal  generation. 
At  the  Synod  of  Ancyra  (358)  the  party  sought 
to  avoid  the  extremes  of  both  puties,  the  or- 
thodox and  the  Arian.  They  rejected  the 
term  "homo-ousios,"  taught  that  the  Logos 
had  its  apxh  in  the  Father,  but  still  empha- 
sized his  divinity.  With  the  triumph  of 
Arianism  at  court,  this  party  sufiTered  under 
the  imperial  displeasure,  approached  the 
Nicene  party,  and  finally  united  with  it.  The 
principal  representatives  of  semi-Arianism  are 
Macedonius,  Basil  of  Ancyra,  and  Eustathius 
of  Sebaste,  in  Armenia.  F.  H.  F. 

Semi-Pelaffianism,  a  designation  given  to 
that  school  of  tliought  which  attempted,  par- 
ticularly in  the  5th  century  and  in  Gktul,  to 
hold  the  mean  between  the  extreme  conse- 
quences of  the  Augustinian  doctrines  of  grace 
and  predestination,  and  the  doctrines  of  Pela- 
gius.  The  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace 
had  carried  off  the  victory  in  the  Pelagian 
controversy,  not  without  the  interference  of 
the  state.  But  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
had  not  received  equal  acceptance.  It  waa 
passed  over  in  the  final  synod  in  Africa  (418), 
and  it  now  roused  resistance  in  South  Gaul. 
Prosper  of  Aquitania  ((}.v.)  informed  Augus- 
tine of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  Augustine  re- 
plied in  further  defence  of  his  views.  The 
most  important  representative  of  the  semi- 
Pelagians  is  Cassian  (q.  v.).  The  party  in  gen- 
eral held  that  we  have  all  sinned  in  Aoam. 
that  none  can  be  saved  by  their  own  works, 
but  only  by  the  grace  of  God  ;  but  they  held 
that  all  men  who  would  come  to  faith  and 
baptism  could  be  saved,  since  the  will  is  a 
power  to  believe,  implanted  by  the  Creator  in 
the  very  nature  of  man.  Ftedestination  is 
founded  upon  foreknowledge.    They  recog- 
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nize,  however,  a  moe  which  operates  inter- 
nally upon  the  will,  but  it  rests  with  man  to 
receive  or  reject  this  grace,  which  he  does  by 
faith  or  unbelief.  The  principle  that  grace 
and  the  will  do  not  destroy  each  other,  Cas- 
sian  understands  in  such  a  way  as  to  t€»ch 
that  Uie  decision  which  of  the  two  has  the 
priority  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  must  be  de- 
cided by  observation.  In  fact,  he  says,  some- 
times the  human  will  takes  the  priority,  some- 
times the  grace  of  Qod,  '  This  is  the  method  in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  supplant  the  Augus- 
tinian  theory  of  irresistible  grace.  Prosper 
continued  ms  opposition  against  the  semi- 
Pelagians  with  general  success.  But  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  century,  Faustus,  bishop  of 
Reji,  reproduced  substantially  the  theories  of 
Oasslan.  The  man  who  is  lost  is  such  because 
he  did  not  yield  his  will  to  grace  ;  and  he  who 
is  saved  by  grace  might  bv  neglect  have  been 
lost.  Under  Faustus'  leaa,  semi-Pela^anism 
seemed  for  a  time  to  have  the  predommance. 
but  gradually  the  inconsistency  of  a  theory 
which  put  the  initiative  now  in  the  grace  of 
Qod  and  now  in  the  human  will  was  generallv 
perceived,  and  at  the  Sjnod  of  Orange  (520) 
the  Augustinian  doctnne  was  formally  set 
forth.  The  tendency  to  modify  the  sharp 
points  of  Augustinianism  still  remained,  how- 
ever, and  semi-Pelagian  views  reappear  in  the 
following  controversies,  that  of  uottschalk, 
at  the  Reformation,  in  the  Arminian  contro- 
versv.  etc.,  and  in  the  modem  Roman  theology, 
semi-Pelagianism  has  the  chief  following. 
(See  Thomasius  and  Hamack,  Dogmen- 
ffeschiehten.)  F.  H.  F. 

Semitio  Ttangnages.  See  Shemitic  Lan- 
guages. 

Semler,  Johann  Salomo,  b.  at  Saalfeld. 
Saxe-Meiningen,  Dec.  18,  1725  ;  d.  at  Halle. 
March  14,  1791.  He  studied  theology  at 
Halle,  and  was  appointed  professor  there  in 
1751.  His  works  comprise  150  publications, 
many  of  which  are  in  several  volumes.  The 
best  and  best  known  of  them  all  is  perhaps  ^&- 
handlung  txmfreier  UrUemteliung  de»  Kanons, 
Halle,  1771-75,  4  vols.  It  is  a  definite  and  de- 
cisive breach  with  the  traditional  theological 
views,  and  makes  him  one  of  the  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  the  reigning  rationalism  and 
the  precursor  of  the  histonco-critical  school 
of  Tttbingen.  His  Avtobiography  appeared 
1781-82,  2  vols,  ^e  Dorner,  Oeseliichte  d. 
jprotest.  TJiedogie,  Berlin,  1867,  pp.  703  sqq.) 

Seneca,  the  Roman  philosopher ;  b.  at 
Cordova,  Spain,  about  8  B.C.:  d.  in  Rome. 
65  A.D.  He  devoted  himself  to  rhetorical 
studies,  and  was  early  famous  at  the  bar.  His 
prospects  received  a  sudden  check  when  he 
was  banished  to  Corsica  by  Claudius,  whom 
he  vainly  tried  to  prevail  upon  to  recall  him. 
He  passed  away  the  eight  years  of  this  banish- 
ment in  the  pursuit  of  literature.  Agrippina, 
the  empress,  was  finally  persuaded  to  take  his 
part,  and  he  was  recalled  and  nven  the  post 
of  tutor  of  Nero.  During  the  better  part  of 
Nero's  rei^n  he  was  high  in  influence  at  court, 
and  is  entitled  to  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
measures  taken.  In  his  capacity  of  minister 
lie  had  to  write  the  apology  for  matricide. 
He  fell  at  last  into  disfavor,  and  was  com- 


pelled to  commit  suicide.  His  works  com- 
prised traj^edies,  orations  (now  lost).  Physical 
Investigations,  Satire  on  the  Death  of  Clau- 
dius, imd  various  works  upon  morals,  for 
which  his  name  is  of  the  most  interest  in  theol- 
ogy. These  are  the  Dialo^es  (£ng.  trans., 
London,  1889.  in  Bohn's  series).  On  Clemency, 
On  Benefits,  and  Letters  to  Ludlius.  They 
discuss  practical  questions  of  morals  in  an 
earnest  and  personal  manner,  are,  in  fact.  Stoic 
sermons.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
lofty  conceptions,  as,  for  example,  of  the  duty 
to  love  all  men,  and  to  forgive  injuries.  (See 
Zeller's  Cheek  Philotophy,  Concerning  his 
relation  to  Christianity  and  pretended  corre- 
spondence with  Paul  [edited  by  Fabricius, 
Codex  Apocryphus  N,  r.,  pp.  892>904,  and 
best  by  Westerburg,  see  bdow]  see  Lightf  oot. 
CommerUaTy  on  Pnilippiana,  and  Westerburg, 
Die  Sage  das»  S.  ChriBtgewemn,  Berlin.  1881.) 

F.  H.  F. 

8en-nach'-e-iib  («tn,  "the  moon,"  in- 
ereases  brothers),  the  king  of  Assyria  when 
Hezekiah  reigned  in  Judah  (b.c.  705-681). 
He  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Sainton. 
Judah  had  paid  tribute  to  Assyria  (2  mnes 
xvi.  7-9),  but  revolted  (2  Kings  zviii.  7).  In 
consequence  Sennacherib  invaded  Palestine 
twice.  The  first  time  he  was  pacified  by  a 
tribute  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  king  hav- 
ing again  revolted  (2  Chron.  xzxil.  9).  Sen- 
nf^erib  came  with  a  large  force,  demanding 
submission,  and  sent  an  insulting  letter  which 
Hezekiah  spread  before  Jehovah.  The  an- 
swer was  the  perishing  of  185,000  Assyrians 
in  one  night,  and  in  consequence  the  km^  re- 
treated to  Nineveh.  Manv  years  after  this  he 
was  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons,  while  wor- 
shipping in  a  temple  (2  Kings  xix.  87).  His 
reign  of  twenty-two  years  was  very  brilliant. 
He  crushed  the  revolt  of  Babylon,  laid  manv 
cities  under  tribute,  and  adorned  Nineveh 
with  many  splendid  buildings,  especially  with 
a  magnificent  palace  covering  eight  acres, 
which  of  late  years  has  been  explored,  and 
bears  ample  testimony  to  his  prowess  and  suc- 
cess. An  inscription  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dog 
River  near  Beirut  records  his  arrival  there. 

T.  WC. 

Separates.    See  Baptists,  p.  82.  2d  col. 

Seph-ar-va'-im  {jlhe  two  8ippara$\  a  place 
in  Assyria  whence  colonists  wore  transferred 
to  Samaria  to  take  the  room  of  captive  Israel 
about  B.C.  721  (2  Kings  xvii.  24),  identified 
with  Sippara.  a  town  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates  (whence  its  dual  name  in  Hebrew) 
about  20  m.  n.  of  Babylon.  Sennacherib 
mentions  Sepharvaim  (2  Kings  xix.  11,  18)  as 
a  city  subdued  by  the  Assyrians  before  his 
time.  It  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
the  sun.  It  had  a  library  which  has  been  de- 
ciphered by  George  Smith  and  others. 

T.  W.  C. 

Septuagint.    See  Bible,  p.  104. 

Septnagesima  Sunday  is  the  third  Sunday 
before  Lent. 

Sepulchre,  The  Holy.  See  Holt  Sepcl- 
CHRR,  The,  p.  374. 

Seqnenoes  (from  the  Latin,  mqui^  **  to  fol- 
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low")  were  a  string  of  rhythmically  composed 
sentences,  witiiout  metre  and  without  rhymes, 
which  were  sung  immediately  after,  i.e.,**  fol- 
lowed/' the  epistle,  in  order  to  give  the  dea- 
con, after  he  had  read  the  epistle  at  the  altar, 
time  to  reach  the  rood-loft  from  which  he 
was  to  read  the  ffospel.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  inventea  hv  Notker  of  St.  Gall  in 
the  10th  century,  ana  disappeared  from  the 
liturgv  by  decrees  as  the  rood-lofts  were  em- 
ployed exclusively  as  organ-lofts.  The  word 
IS  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  hymns. 

Ser'-aph-im  {burning  ones),  the  name  given 
bv  Isaiah  to  the  beings  beheld  in  his  vision  of 
God  enthroned  in  the  temple  (Isa.  vi.  1-7). 
They  had  six  wings,  two  pairs  of  which  cov- 
ered the  face  and  feet,  indicating  reverence 
and  humility,  while  the  other  pair  were  used 
to  execute  swiftly  God's  will.  They  seem 
distinct  from  Ezekiel's  cherubim  (Ezek.  i. 
5-25).  G^enius  derives  the  name  from  an 
Arabic  word  =  "  hi^h.  exalted."  (See  Jo- 
hannes Nikdl,  ChenUnm  und  SerapJUm,  Leip- 
zig, 1890.)  T.  W.  C. 

S«rgius  is  the  name  of  four  popes.  Sexgius 
L  was  elected  and  enthroned  (687)  to  ter- 
minate the  conflict  between  the  |wo  contend- 
ing popes,  Archdeacon  Pashcali  and  Arch- 
gresbyter  Theodor.  An  Oriental  by  descent, 
e  was  born  in  Palermo  and  died  701.  He 
established  the  church  on  a  Arm  basis  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  was  less  successful  in 
the  East.  He  signed  the  bull  introducing  the 
Agnus  Dei  in  the  mass.  Sergius  IL  was  a 
Roman  nobleman,  who  while  archpresbyter, 
was  elected  and  enthroned  pope  (844)  by  a 
certain  party,  which  hoped  thereby  to  give 
the  papacy  a  determined  and  independent 
position  toward  the  empire,  which,  however, 
failed.  During  his  pontificate  Rome,  includ- 
ing St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's,  was  sacked  and 
Slandered  by  the  Saracens,  846.  He  died,  847. 
ergitiB  nL,  d.  911.  He  rebuilt  the  Lateran, 
but  degraded  himself  and  the  papacy  by 
shameless  conduct.  During  his  reign  (904-1 1 ) 
the  •*  pomocracy"  or  "  hetflerocra^"  of  Theo- 
dora and  her  oaughter  arose.  Sergius  IV. 
was  made  pope  1(^9  and  died  1012.  He  is 
mentioned  as  the  first  pope  who  at  hb  corona- 
tion changed  his  name,  which  originally  was 
Peter.  C.  H.  A.  B. 

Sexgins,  Stp  a  Roman  ofiScer  and  martyr 
under  Maximian.  He  lived  a  retired  life  near 
Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia.  When  he  heard  of 
the  breakinf^  out  of  persecution,  under  the 
Emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  he  im* 
meaiatcly  appeared  before  the  governor.  Sa- 
pricius.  and  proclaimed  his  abhorrence  of  the 
gods  of  Rome.  The  governor  had  him  exe- 
cuted at  once,  a.d.  304.  C.  H.  A.  B. 

Bmrgiiis,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the 
reign  of  Heracleus  (610-41).  is  the  supposed 
author  of  the  famous  and  favorite  hymn, 
"  Akathistos,"  in  praise  of  Mary,  who  was 
considered  to  have  delivered  Constantinople 
from  the  siege  of  the  Persians,  690.  He  took 
Sart  in  the  Monotheletic  controversy. 

C.  H.  A.  B. 

Sergius,  Tyohions,  was  a  prominent  Pauli- 
cian,  who  about  801  and  for  thirty-four  years 


thereafter  worked  zealously  for  his  qect.  He 
is  really  its  second  founder.  His  more  indi- 
vidual followers  were  called  Sergistes.  His. 
activity  caused  increased  persecutions,  par- 
ticularly under  Leo  the  Armenian.  He  died. 
886.  C.  H.  A.  B. 

Sergius  Paulns,  the  "deputy"  or  "  pro^ 
consul"  (R.  V.)  of  Cyprus  who  embraced  the 
gospel  as  preached  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
(Acts  xiii.  7,  12).  The  island  had  been  under 
a  propraetor  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  was  put  under  a 
proconsul,  as  coins  show.  Luke's  use  of  the 
proper  term  is  an  instance  of  his  minute  ac- 
curacy. T.  W.  C. 

Serpent,  Brazen.  In  the  desert  north  of 
Sinai  many  of  the  rebellious  Israelites  were 
killed  by  a  venomous  serpent  called  "  fiery," 
probably  from  the  burning  sensation  produced 
by  its  bite.  The  destruction  of  life  was  fear- 
ful, and  the  people  confessed  their  sin  and 
entreated  Moses  to  intercede  for  their  deliver- 
ance (Num.  xxi.  9).  He  complied  and  was 
directed  to  make  a  serpent  of  brass  and  put 
it  on  a  pole,  that  it  might  be  seen  from  all 
parts  of  the  camp,  and  whoever  looked  to  it 
should  be  healed.  Of  course  the  serpent  of 
brass  had  no  virtue  in  itself,  but  was  a  test  of 
the  penitence,  faith,  and  obedience  of  the 
people.  Our  Lord  uses  this  circumstance  as 
an  illustration  of  the  saving  work  he  came  to 
do  (John  iii.  14,  15).  (See  Serpent  Worship, 
London,  1889.)  T.  W.  C. 

Serretus,  Michael  (Miguel  Serveto),  b.  at 
Tudela,  in  the  dominion  of  Navarra,  1511  ; 
burned  at  the  stake  in  Geneva,  Oct.  27,  1553  ; 
studied  law  and  followed  Charles  Y.  to  Ger- 
many, but  afterward  devoted  himself  to  mathe- 
matics and  medicine  ;  settled  first  in  Paris, 
then  at  Lyons,  and  acquired  great  fame  by 
his  edition  of  Ptolemy  and  his  researches  con- 
cerning the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Very 
early  he  seems  to  have  developed  his  anti- 
trinitarian  views;  his  De  trinitatis  erroribus 
appeared  in  1581,  and  JXalogi  de  trinitate  in 
1582.  In  1558  he  published  anonymously  his 
Ohristianismi  restitutio  at  Lyons.  Calvin  de- 
nounced him  to  the  Roman  Catholic  authori- 
ties and  he  was  imprisoned.  He  escaped, 
however,  but  on  his  way  through  Gk^neva  to 
Italy  he  was  recognized,  arrested,  formally 
accused  of  heresy  &fore  the  city  magistrates 
by  Calvin,  and,  as  he  refused  to  recant,  sen- 
tenced to  be  burned.  (See  E.  Brunnemann, 
M.  Servettis,  Eine  aktenmdssige  DarsteUung 
des  ,  ,  ,  kriminal  processes,  Berlin,  1865  ; 
ToUin,  Das  Lehrsystem  Servet's,  Giitersloh, 
1876-78,  8  vols. ;  Willis,  Servetus  und  Calvin, 
London,  1877.) 

Service,  Common,  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  United  States.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  book  (1888)  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  English-speaking  Lutheran  Church. 
Heretofore  the  Lutheran  bodies  have  had  vari- 
ous ordars  of  service,  differing  more  or  less 
according  to  the  liturgies  of  the  national  Lu- 
theran churches  of  Europe  whence  they  came. 
Henceforth  the  American  Lutheran  'Church 
will  have,  as  the  name  implies,  a  Common  Ser- 
vice.   The  three  great  Lutheran  bodies  (Gen- 
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eral  Synod.  Council,  and  United  Synod)  have 
unanimously  agreed  upon  it.  It  is  constituted 
from  the  average  of  the  orders  of  service  in 
European  Lutheran  countries,  and  conse- 
quently is  a  distinctively  Lutheran  service. 
As  these  orders  were  based  by  Luther  and  his 
CO- reformers  upon  the  ancient  liturgies,  the 
Common  Service  is  also  a  continuation  of  the 
service  of  the  church  universal  purified  from 
Roman  abuses.  This  service,  in  all  its  lead- 
ing features,  is  that  in  use  by  the  more  than 
40,000.000  of  Lutherans  throughout  the  world, 
and  accordingly  is  used  by  more  Christians 
by  far  than  any  other,  excepting  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  order  of  morning  ser- 
vice is  as  follows :  Invocation,  Confession, 
Introit  with  Gloria  Patri,  Kyrie,  Gloria  in 
Excelsis.  Salutation,  Collect.  Epistle,  Gospel, 
Creed,  Hymn,  Sermon,  Offertory,  General 
Prayer,  Lord's  Prayer,  H>Tnn,  Benediction. 

Full  as  this  liturgical  service  is,  yet  the 
brevity  of  the  several  parts  requires  for  the 
rendering  of  the  service  proper  not  half  the 
time  requisite  for  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

With  the  various  tables  of  festivals.  Scrip- 
ture lessons,  introits,  and  collects  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  year,  psalms  and  prayers,  the 
Book  of  the  Common  Service  occupies  274 
pages.  J.  B.  Reimensnyder. 

Servites,  '*  Servants  of  the  Virgin  Mary," 
a  monastic  order  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
founded  at  Florence  in  1233,  and  confirmed 
in  1255  by  Alexander  IV.  The  founders,  who 
were  mostly  rich  and  distinguished  merchants, 
who  wanted  to  devoted  their  lives  to  the  glory 
of  the  Virgin,  retired  first  to  Villa  Carmatia, 
removed  then,  in  1236,  to  Monte  Senario, 
adopted  in  1239  the  rules  of  Augustine,  and  in 
1424  the  order  obtained  all  the  privileges  of 
the  mendicant  orders  from  Martin  V.  It  had 
convents  in  Italy,  Poland,  Germany,  and 
France. 

ServTiB  S«rvt>nim  Dei,  "  the  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God,"  is  the  official  formula  with 
which  the  pope  signs  his  name.  It  was  adopt- 
ed by  Gregory  the  Great,  690-604,  with  asiae- 
glance  at  his  rival,  John  of  Constantinople, 
who  signed  himself ' '  (Ecumenical  Patriarch. " 

Session  denotes  the  lowest  court  of  the 
Presbvterian  Church,  consisting  of  the  pastor 
and  his  elders,  and  transacting  all  business  re- 
ferring to  the  government  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

Seton,  Blisabeth  Ann,  b.  in  New  York, 
Aug.  28, 1774  ;  d.  in  Emmettsburg,  Md.,  Jan. 
4,  1821 ;  was  a  daughter  of  Richard  Bayley  ; 
married  William  Seton  in  1794  ;  entered  after 
his  death  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  1805  ; 
founded  in  1809  a  conventual  institution  at 
Emmettsburg  under  the  name  of  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  adopted,  in  1811,  the  rules  and 
constitution  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  for  her 
order,  which  at  the  time  of  her  death  num- 
bered fifty  members  having  charge  of  two 
orphans  asylums  and  severalboardmg-schools 
for  girls  and  schools  for  poor  children.  (See 
MenwirB  cf  Mra,  Seton,  Written  by  Herself, 
Elizabethtown.  N.  J.,  1817;  her  life  by 
White,  New  York,  1853,  7th  ed.,  Baltimore, 


1872,  and  her  letters  and  other  papers  edited 
by  her  grandson,  Monsignor  Seton,  New 
York,  1869,  2  vols.) 

Seven.  This  number  throughout  Scripture 
has  a  peculiar  emphasis  and  frequency,  w^hich 
has  caused  it  to  be  known  as  the  perfect  num- 
ber. Clean  beasts  went  into  the  ark  by  sevens 
(Gen.  vii.).  The  years  of  plenty  and  famine 
in  Egypt  came  by  sevens  (xli.).  The  Mosaic 
law  appointed  not  only  a  7th  day  Sabbath, 
but  special  services  on  the  7th  month,  ever^r 
7th  year  a  Sabbatic  vear.  and  every  7th  time 
7  years  a  jubilee.  The  feasts  of  Passover  and 
Tabernacles  continued  7  davs  ;  the  animals  in 
many  sacrifices  were  7  ;  and  the  golden  lamp- 
stand  had  7  branches.  Seven  priests  with  7 
trumpets  went  around  Jericho  7  days,  and  7 
times  on  the  7th  day.  In  the  Apocalypse  we 
find  two  sevens  in  the  introduction,  viz.,  7 
churches  and  7  spirits,  and  in  the  body  of  the 
book,  two  sevens  of  7,  viz.,  first,  7  candle- 
sticks, stars,  seals,  horns,  eyes,  trumpets, 
thunders ;  and  secondly,  7  angels,  heads, 
crowns,  plagues,  vials,  mountains,  kings. 
Seven  is  often  put  for  any  round  numtSr. 
just  as  we  use  *  ten"  or  "  a  dozen"  (1  Sam. 
ii.  6,  Job  V.  19,  3fatt.  xli.  45,  etc.),  and  in  like 
manner  7  times  or  7-fold  means  abundantly 
(Gkn.  iv.  15,  24,  Ps.  xii.  6,  etc.).  A  similar 
regard  to  this  number  prevailed  to  a  certain 
extent  in  Persia,  India,  and  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

Various  theories  have  been  formed  to  ac- 
count for  the  prominence  of  this  number,  but 
none  is  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  traces  it 
to  its  original  association  with  the  times  of 
religious  worship.  (See  Hadley,  Enay»,  Phii- 
dogical  and  Critical,  New  York,  1873.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Seven  Sleepers  of  Bpheeni,  See  Eph£- 
BUS,  Seven  Sleepers  of. 

Seventh-Day  Baptijits.  See  Baptists,  p. 
72,  2d  col.,  and  p.  82,  2d  col. 

Severlntu,  8t^  b.  probably  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Carthage ;  d.  near  Vienna,  482. 
He  is  patron  saint  for  most  of  Austria,  for 
Vienna,  and  Bavaria.  He  is  a  remarkable 
character  for  his  age  and  surroundings,  living 
as  he  did  on  the  very  highwav  of  the  invading? 
barbarians,  in  the  centre  oi  the  maelstrom 
that  whirled  the  Huns,  AUemanni.  Rugi,  and 
other  wild  tribes  around  in  old  Norium,  on 
their  way  to  Italy  and  Southern  Europe. 
Celebrated  is  his  interview  with  Odoacer.  and 
through  his  friendship  with  other  chiefs  he 
both  influenced  the  heathen  and  averted  dis- 
asters for  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  his  disciple  Eugippius. 
iu  the  year  511.  in  a  letter  to  Paschasius,  the 
Deacon,  and  magnificently  retold  in  Charles 
Kmgsley's  Hermits,  C.  H.  A.  B. 

Severinns,  pope,  was  ordained  3fay  28,  640, 
as  successor  to  Honorius  I.,  but  he  ruled  the 
church  only  two  months  and  four  davs,  long 
enough,  however,  to  condemn  the  JMfonothe- 
letic  doctrine,  which  his  predecessor  had 
espoused.  C.  H.  A.  B.  • 

Se-ve^-roB,  Aurelins  Alexander,  Roman 
emperor ;  b.  at  Area  Cserea.  Syria,  Oct.  1, 
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205 ;  became  emperor,  222 ;  killed  in  his  tent 
near  Majence,  285.  He  was  an  estimable 
character  and  not  destitute  of  religious  feeling, 
though  he  seems  to  have  preferred  "  all  the 
religions  of  the  world"  to  *'  tlie  one  true  re- 
ligion ;''  in  his  sanctum  stood  an  image  of 
Christ  among  those  of  Orpheus,  Isis,  etc. 
Under  his  reign  the  Christians  began  to  build 
churches  and  worship  in  public. 

Severos,  Septimius,  Roman  emperor  ;  b. 
at  Leptis,  Tripoli,  April,  146 ;  became  em- 
peror, 19$;  d.  at  York,  England,  Feb.  4. 
211.  He  was  a  powerful  man,  but  proud  and 
sombre,  not  easuy  led  into  anything  unjust, 
but  almost  Indifferent  to  the  means  by  which 
the  end  was  reached.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  he  made  no  distinction  between 
Christians  and  pagans.  He  had  Christian 
servants  in  his  household,  and  allowed  his 
children  to  mix  with  children  of  Christian 
parents.  But  during  the  war  in  the  East 
something  must  have  happened  which 
changed  his  mind.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
5302,  he  fortiade,  under  severe  penalties,  all 
conversions  to  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and 
with  this  strongly  pronounced  opinion  of  the 
emperor  as  its  excuse  the  hatred  against  the 
Christians  broke  loose  in  many  places  of  the 
empire,  and  severe  persecutions  were  the  re- 
sult. 

Sevenia,  Solpioins.  Very  little  is  known 
about  his  private  life.  Our  only  source  is 
a  few  allusions  to  himself  in  letters.  He  was 
a  nativd  of  Aquitania,  b.  about  853,  and  orig- 
inally a  lawyer,  but  bishop  St.  Martin,  of 
Tours,  caused  him  to  devote  his  wealth  to 
the  poor  and  his  life  to  good  woiks  and 
spirituality.  He  lived  near  Toulouse,  and  d. 
after  406.  He  never  rose  higher  than  to 
become  a  presbyter.  His  chief  work  is  the 
Chronica,  a  summary  of  sacred  history  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own  day. 
It  was  used  as  a  text-book  for  a  century  or 
more  in  Europe,  but  Severus  is  no  authority 
for  times  antecedent  to  his  own.  His  works 
were  edited  by  De  Prato,  Verona,  1741,  and 
Halm,  Vienna,  1866,  and  translated  into 
French  by  Herbert,  Paris,  1847.  (See  Ber- 
nays'  monograph  on  the  Chronica,  Berlin, 
1861.)  C.  H.  A.  B. 

Bewail,  Samuel,  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Bishopstoke,  Hampshire,  England,  March  28, 
1652  ;  d.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1780.  He 
was  taken  to  America,  1661 ;  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1671 ;  preached  for  a  short  time, 
but  turned  to  the  law,  1676  ;  became  a  judge, 
1692,  and  chief  justice,  1718 ;  commissioner 
of  the  8.  P.  G..  1699.  He  wrote  a  tract 
against  slavery,  1760,  and  one  or  two  books 
on  prophecy.  His  Diary,  1674-1729,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
Boston,  1878,  2  vols.,  and  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  portraiture  of  early  Boston.      F.  M.  B. 

SewelL  WiUiam,  Friend  ;  b.  In  Amster- 
dam, 1650  ;  d.  about  1725.  He  wrote  against 
Oerard  Croese's  Mittoria  Qitak&riana;  his 
standard  BUstcry  of  the  Bm,  Incrwue,  and 
Progre$9  of  the  (fhrmian  People  Called  Quakers 
first  appeared  in  Dutch,  Amsterdam,  1717, 
and  then  in  Ens^lish,  translated  by  himself, 
London,  1722,  fol.,  rep.  in  Philadelphia,  1855. 


Sezagesima  means  the  second  Sunday  be- 
fore Lent,  being  about  sixty  days  before 
Easter. 

Shaftesbary,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Barl  of;  b.  in  London,  Feb.  26,  1671 ;  d.  at 
Naples,  Feb.  4,  1718.  He  was  an  admired 
writer  of  his  day,  but  is  now  remembered  as 
a  deist,  whose  opposition  comes  most  plainly 
out  in  his  Charactei'istics  of  Men,  Manners, 
Opinions,  and  Times,  London,  1711. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Seventh  Earl  of;  K.G..  D.C.L.  (Oxford, 
1841),  Church  of  England  layman  ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, AprU  28,  1801  ;  d.  at  Folkestone.  Oct. 
1,  1885.  He  was  a  statesman  and  politician 
of  great  prominence  and  influence,  but  will 
longest  be  remembered  as  the  leader  of  nu- 
merous philaathropic  undertakings  in  behalf 
of  the  working  classes,  and  of  the  evangelical 
partv  in  the  Church  of  England.  His  name 
for  his  contemporaries  is  the  synonym  of 
Christian  excellence.  He  began  his  social  re- 
forms in  early  life  with  the  passing  of  the 
Factory  Act,  which  did  away  with  a  vast 
amount  of  misery  among  children  in  the 
mines,  and  with  the  establishment  of  Ragged 
Schools  for  the  degraded  poor  children  of 
London.  (See  his  Life  and  Work  by  Edwin 
Hodder,  London,  1886,  3  vols.,  1  vol.,  1889.) 

ShakenL  The,  a  religious  sect  or  denomiua- 
tion  found  only  in  the  United  States,  origi- 
nated in  England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century,  and  rose  from  an  obscure  religious 
commotion  dating  back  to  the  French  Proph- 
ets. Their  orimnal  name  was  *'  Believers  in 
Christ's  Second  Appearing."  "  Shakers," 
like  '*  Quakers,"  is  only  a mckname,  referring 
to  certain  peculiar  motions  which  form  part 
of  their  worship,  but,  like  the  Quakers,  the 
Shakers  have  deemed  the  ridicule  of  no  ac- 
count and  simply  adopted  the  name  when  it 
became  common.  The  founder  of  the  sect 
was  Ann  Lee  (q.v.),  "  Ann  the  Word,"  "  the 
second  incarnation  of  the  Christ,  this  time  in 
the  female  line."  In  1774  she  led  her  fol- 
lowers across  the  ocean.  They  settled  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Kiskayuna,  northwest  of  Albany.  In  1785 
they  built  tiieir  first  house  of  worship  at  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.  ;  in  1787  they  organized  their 
first  community  or  famUv  or  household,  and 
in  1795  thev  signed  their  first  written  cove- 
nant. Their  theology  with  its  "second  in- 
carnation of  the  Christ,  this  time  in  the  female 
line, ' '  is  not  so  very  interesting.  Kor  is  there 
anything  particularly  remarkable  in  their  wor- 
ship, except  that  thev  accompany  their  sink- 
ing vnth  dancing.  But  in  their  social  organi- 
zation there  are  several  features  worth  notic- 
ing. A  Shaker  community  is  formed  on  the 
pnnciple  of  complete  communism.  In  such 
a  family  every  member  owns  every  other 
member  s  knife.  Nevertheless,  nobody  has 
ever  heard  about  any  fighting  among  them. 
Furthermore,  it  is  formed  on  the  principle  of 
strict  celibacy,  though  the  two  sexes  live  in 
the  same  house  and  converse  with  each  other 
with  perfect  freedom.  Nevertheless,  nobody 
hss  ever  heard  of  any  scandal  among  them. 
They  reject  war  and  refuse  absolutely  to  take 
up  arms  under  any  circumstances.    They  keep 
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aloof  from  politics  and  accept  no  gOYemment 
offices  except  those  of  road  commissioner, 
school  officer,  and  post-master.  They  are 
good  and  peaceable  neighbors,  and  generally 
honest,  truth-telling,  reliable  people  to  deal 
with.  They  number  now  seventeen  families, 
some  consisting  only  of  a  few  persons,  otliers 
of  one  or  even  two  hundred.  They  are  mostly 
settled  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  New  Leb- 
anon is  one  of  their  principal  seats.  But  the 
exact  number  of  them  is  not  known,  though 
it  is  estimated  at  about  2000.  (See  F.  W. 
Ewans,  Shakers*  Compendium,  New  Lebanon, 
N.  Y.,  1859;  Giles  B.  Avery,  Sketches  af 
Shakef's  and  Shakerism,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1883.) 

C.  P. 

ShaUma-ne^-ser,  a  king  of  Assjrria  whose 
reign  (b.c.  727-722)  Came  between  those  of 
Tiglath-PUeser  and  Sargon.  The  King  Ho- 
shea,  whose  predecessor  Pekah  had  been  in- 
vaded and  distressed  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (2 
Kings  XV.  29),  reasserted  himself  against  As- 
syria, but  was  subdued  and  made  tributary 
by  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings  xvii.  8).  Again  he 
revolted  making  alliance  with  So,  king  of 
Egypt,  whereupon  Shalmaneser  returned  and 
took  him  prisoner,  and  soon  after  overran  the 
whole  kingdom,  laid  siege  to  the  capital, 
which  after  three  years  was  captured.  But 
during  this  time  a  rebellion  haa  broken  out 
in  Assyria,  and  Shalmaneser  was  deposed  and 
Sargon  put  in  his  place.  In  2  Kings  xvii.  6, 
it  is  said  that  "  the  king  of  Assyria  took  Sa- 
maria, but  his  name  is  not  mentioned. 

T.  W.  C. 

Sham-ma^-i,  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  Jew- 
ish law  in  the  time  of  Herod,  who  in  oppo- 
sition to  Hillel  was  very  hard  and  ri^id,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  What  Hillel  looses 
Shammai  binds.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
personal  history.  T.  W.  C. 

Sha^-ron  {a  plain) ,  a  level  tract  along  the 
Mediterranean  from  Carmel  to  Joppa,  called 
also  Saron  (Acts  ix.  85),  about  80  miles  long 
and  from  8  to  15  miles  in  width.  It  appears 
in  Joshua  (xii.  18)  as  Lassharon.  It  was 
famed  for  pasturage  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  29),  and 
flowers  (Song  ii.  1),  and  fertility  and  beauty 
(Isa.  XXXV.  2).  Its  desolation  in  war  is  noted 
as  a  calamity  (Isa.  xxxiii.  9)  and  its  recoverv 
in  peace  as  a  blessing  (Ixv.  10).  Sharon  is 
still  very  fertile,  and  the  view  of  the  plain 
from  the  top  of  Carmel  is  one  of  surpassing 
richness  ana  beauty.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  park-like  woods,  and  the  uncultivated 
parts  have  a  rich  profusion  of  flowers. 

T.  W.  C. 

Sharp,  QranvUle,  philanthropist ;  b.  at 
Durham,  1734 ;  d.  in  London,  Julv  6.  1818. 
The  grandson  of  an  archbishop  ana  son  of  an 
archdeacon,  he  gave  up  a  government  office 
from  love  of  liberty,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  especially  to 
warfare  against  the  slave  trade.  His  sixty- 
one  books  and  pamphlets  are  largely  in  this 
interest,  and  he  was  active  in  organizing  the 
Association  for  the  Abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery,  May  22,  1787.  His  memoirs  were 
written  by  P.  Hoare,  London,  1820,  and 
C.  Stuart,  1886.  P.  M.  B. 


Shazp,  JamM,  Scotch  archbishop ;  b.  at 
Banff,  Scotland,  May,  1618 ;  d.  near  St.  An- 
drews, May  8,  1679.  Long  associated  with 
the  Presbyterians,  he  was  won  over  by  Charlca 
II.  and  consecrated  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, Dec.  12,  1661.  ITiis  defection,  fol- 
lowed by  the  cruel  persecution  of  his  former 
friends,  caused  him  to  be  profoundly  hated, 
and  at  length  murdered  on  Bflagus  Moor  by  *'  & 
band  of  nine  enthusiasts. ''  F.  M.  B. 

Shaxpe,  Bamnel,  Unitarian  layman ;  b.  ia 
London,  March  8.  1799 ;  d.  there,  July  28» 
1881.  He  was  from  early  life  a  banker,  but 
spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in. 
learned  retirement,  and  published,  besides, 
several  works  on  E^ptology,  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  with  notes,  London, 
1840,  5th  ed.,  1862  ;  a  revision  of  the  author- 
ized  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  1865, 
8  vols.;  History  of  the  Hebrew  Nation  anc[ 
Literature,  1869.  4th  ed.,  1882.  (See  his  life 
by  P.  W.  Clayden,  London,  1888.) 

Shastra  (from  Sanscrit,  to  teaeh\  the  civil 
and  religious  law  books  of  the  Hindus. 

She^-ba  (seeen,  or  an  oath),  a  wealthy  regioa 
in  Arabia  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea.  It» 
queen  visited  Solomon  "  with  a  very  great 
train,  with  camels  that  bare  spices  and  very 
much  gold  and  precious  stones.''  Yemen  or 
the  Sabsean  country  is  noted  among  ancient 
writers  (Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus)  for  ita 
perfumes  and  spices,  the  sale  of  which  made 
the  people  very  rich.  Precious  stones  also 
abounded  there.  T  W.  C. 


Shech^-em  {shoulder),  a  town  in  the  valley 
between  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  in  lat^r  times 
called  Neapolis  and  now  known  as  Nabl^, 
30  m.  n.  of  Jerusalem.  Its  site  is  imri vailed 
for  beauty  in  Palestine.  It  is  mentioned  forty- 
eight  times  in  the  Bible,  the  first  being  when 
Abraham  came  to  **  the  place  of  Sichem  ((Jen. 
xii.  6).  It  was  visited  by  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
and  in  time  became  a  gathering-place  of  all 
the  tribes  (Deut.  xi.  29,  Josh.  viii.  xxiv.).  It 
was  fortified  by  Jeroboam  who  made  it  the 
first  seat  of  the  northern  kingdom  (1  Kings 
xii.  25),  and  after  the  captivity  became  the 
centre  of  Samaritan  worship.  Near  it  was 
Jacob's  well  where  Jesus  talked  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.).        T.  VT.  C. 

Scheoh'-i-nah  (dwelling),  a  word  not  found 
in  the  Bible,  but  used  in  the  Targums  and  by 
Christian  writers  to  denote  the  visible  mani- 
festation of  Jehovah's  presence  in  the  pillar 
of  cloud  and  of  fire  that  guided  Israel  in  the 
desert  (Ex.  xiii.  21),  came  to  the  tabernacle 
(xl.  84),  and  filled  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings 
viii.  10).  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  ref- 
erence to  this  glory  of  the  Lord  (Luke  ii.  9« 
John  i.  14,  Hom.  ix.  4).  T.  W.  C. 

Shedd.  William  Oreenough  Thayer,  D.D. 
(University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  1857), 
LL.D.  (University  of  New  York,  1876),  Pres- 
byterian ;  b.  at  Acton,  Mass.,  June  21,  1820  ; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  189K9, 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminarv,  1843  ; 
became  Congregational  pastor  at  Brandon, 
Vt.,  1844  ;  professor  in  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, 1845  ;  Auburn  Presbyterian  'Theologi- 
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cal  Seminary,  1858 ;  Andover  Congregational 
Theological  Seminary,  1858 ;  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  New  York,  1863  ;  resigned, 
1890,  but  lectured  during  the  vacancy,  1890- 
91.  He  has  published,  oesides  sermons  and 
essays,  A  Hiitoty  of  Christian  Doctrine,  New 
York  and  Edinburgh,  1865.  2  vols.,  8th  ed.. 
1884  ;  IIomiletic9  and  Pattoral  The^ogy,  1867, 
8th  ed.,  1884  ;  8ermon%  to  the  Natural  Man, 
1871,  8d  ed.,  1884 ;  Sermons  to  the  SpirUual 
Jfan^  1884  ;  Commentary  on  Bomans,  1879  ; 
The  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment,  1886 ; 
Dogmatic  The^ogy,  1889,  2  vols.;  The  Pro- 
posed Revision  of  the  Westminster  Standards, 
1890. 

Sheep,  Shepherd*  The  sheep  is  mentioned 
above  500  times  in  the  Bible,  and  was  prob- 
ably the  first  animal  domesticated.  Sheep 
often  constituted  the  chief  wealth  of  a  man. 
Their  milk  was  in  common  use  for  food 
(Deut.  zxxii.  14)  and  also  their  flesh  (1  Sam. 
zxv.  18).  Their  wool  was  spun  into  cloth 
(Lev.  xiii.  4/),  and  their  skins  formed  one  of 
the  coverings  of  the  tabernacle  (£x.  xxvi.  14). 
Tribute  was  paid  by  the  Moabite  king  in 
sheep  (2  Kings  iii.  4),  and  they  were  impor- 
tant articles  of  trade  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18).  The 
sheep  was  especially  the  animal  for  sacrifice, 
for  which  it  was  well  fitted  as  a  symbol  of 
innocence,  and  Christ  in  this  view  is  often 
caUed  "  the  Lamb*'  (John  i.  29).  Its  liabUity 
to  wander  is  often  figurative!^  employed  in 
Scripture  (Ps.  cxix.  176,  Isa.  liii.  6). 

The  shepherd's  duty  was  to  number,  gather, 
feed,  conduct,  and  guard  his  flock.  His  care 
of  them  was  constant  and  tender,  and  his  con- 
trol over  them  very  great.  Moses  and  David 
were  shepherds.  The  title  is  given  to  Gk>d 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  1)  and  also  to  the.  Messiah  (Zech. 
xiii.  7,  John  x.  11),  while  their  people  are 
called  a  flock  (John  x.  16,  R.  V.).  The  word 
"  feed  "  often  means  to  "  be  a  shepherd  to" 
(Ps.  xxviii.  9,  1  Peter  v.  2,  Rev.  vii.  17). 

T.  W.  C. 

ShekeL    See  Weights. 

Shmn  (natne),  the  oldest  son  of  Noah.  His 
conduct  to  his  father  on  one  occasion  is  praised 
(€ten.  ix.  26).  The  Jews,  and  also  the  Ara- 
maeans, Persians,  Assyrians,  and  Arabians  are 
his  descendants.  A  family  of  languages  is 
called  Shemitic  as  used  mainlv  by  nations  that 
sprang  from  Shem.  (See  W.  R  Smith,  The 
jteligton  of  the  Semites,  London,  1889  ;  P.  C. 
Friese,  Shemitic  Philosophy,  1890.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Shemitio  Zaangnagea,  the  conventional  ap- 
pellation of  a  certain  number  of  dialects  sup- 
posed at  one  time  to  have  been  spoken  by  the 
descendants  of  Shem.  They  spread  over  the 
countries  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  from  Armenia  to  the  Red  Sea.  Tliey 
consisted  of  1.  The  Aramaic  or  northern,  in- 
cluding the  Chaldee  and  Syriac ;  2.  The 
southern,  comprising  the  Arabic  and  £thiopic. 
and  8.  The  middle,  chiefly  the  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician. 

They  are  distinguished  from  the  Aryan 
group  by  the  preponderance  riven  to  the  con- 
sonants over  the  vowels,  the  former  being  the 
basis  and  the  body  of  the  words ;  by  their 


roots  being  prevailingly  tri-literal ;  by  the 
rarity  of  compound  words  ;  by  forming  cases 
and  tenses  by  a  change  of  vowelb,  leavmg  the 
radical  consonants  intact ;  by  having  only  two 
genders  and  two  tenses,  one  of  the  latter  de- 
noting completed  actions,  the  other  incom- 
pleted ;  by  forming  cases  either  bv  the  juxta- 
position of  two  nouns  (the  genitive)  or  by 
prepositions,  and  b^  a  syntax  of  the  crudest 
and  siniplest  description.  There  is  also  a 
lexical  oifference  shown  in  the  general  lack 
of  any  correspondence  or  identity  in  the  in- 
dividual woros. ,  As  to  their  relative  age,  it 
cannot  now  from  existing  monuments  be  de- 
termined whether  the  Shemitic  languages 
were  developed  earlier  than  the  Inoo-Ger- 
manic  or  not. 

Although  these  languages  are  sister  dialects, 
their  relationship  is  by  no  means  so  close  as 
that  of  the  Greek  dialects.  It  is  more  like 
that  of  the  Germanic  (German,  Dutch,  Dan- 
ish, etc.)  er  the  Slavonic  (Lettish,  Russian, 
Polish,  etc.).  What  they  have  in  common 
beside  the  features  statea  above  is  the  root- 
ioords,  which  nearly  everywhere  have  the 
same  signiflcation,  the  Arabic  showing  much 
the  largest  development  of  meanings  and  an 
amazing  wealth  of  derivatives.  As  to  the 
much- vexed  question  which  of  these  tongues 
is  the  oldest,  no  positive  result  has  yet  been 
reached. 

The  Arabic  is  the  most  copious.  It  has 
more  than  6000  word-roots  and  about  60,000 
words,  while  the  Hebrew  has  about  2000  of 
the  former  and  6000  of  the  latter.  The  Ara- 
nueans  have  22  consonants,  the  Hebrew  28, 
and  the  Arabic  28.  The  last-mentioned  has 
twice  as  many  conjugations  as  the  Hebrew. 
Its  wealth  appears  in  that  it  has  a  thousand 
different  terms  for  a  sword,  and  a  proportionate 
number  for  lion,  serpent,  and  the  like.  An- 
ciently it  had  two  chief  branches,  the  Him- 
yaritic,  in  the  south,  which  has  perished  al- 
most completely,  and  tlie  Eoreishite,  which 
being  the  idiom  of  3Iohammed*s  tribe  became 
the  paramount  Arabic  for  all  time.  The 
Ethiopic  is  thought  to  have  flowed  from  the 
Himyaritic,  but  from  the  14th  century  it  has 
been  superseded  by  the  Amharic. 

The  Aramaic  is  poorer  than  the  HelKrew  in 
grammatical  forms,  vowels,  etc.,  blunts  its 
consonants,  and  forms  its  passives  not  by  a 
change  of  vowels,  but  by  a  special  syllable 
prefixed  to  the  root.  The  first  distinct  trace 
of  a  diflerenoe  between  the  two  is  seen  in 
G^en.  xxxi.  47,  where  Laban's  designation  of 
the  stone-heap  is  translated.  All  the  Aramaic 
literature  we  now  have  is  derived  from  the 
Jews.  After  the  exile  Aramaic  became  the 
language  of  the  Jews,  and  it  was  spoken  in 
Christ's  time  in  Palestine.  The  Shemitic 
words  in  the  New  Testament  (mammon,  etc.) 
and  in  Josephus  are  all  Aramaic.  The  oldest 
remains  of  the  idiom  are  certain  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Targums. 

From  the  2d  century  a.d.  Christian  writers 
in  Mesopotamia  beiran  to  use  this  language, 
yet  with  such  changes  that  it  became  a  dis- 
tinct dialect,  Syriac,  which  afterward  assumed 
an  alphabet  o*f  its  own  (Bstrangelo).  This 
had  a  large  literature,  but  ceased  to  be  spoken 
in  the  10th  century.    The  modern  Syriac  is 
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still  used  from  Mosul  to  Oroomiah.    For  the 
Hebrew  dialect,  see  Hebrews. 

All  inyestlgators  agree  that  the  Babylonian 
and  Aflsyrian  cuneiform  languages  belong  to 
the  Shemitic  family.  T.  W.  C. 

Shekel,  a  Hebrew  word  transferred  in  the 
R.  V.  in  many  of  the  sixty-five  places  in  which 
the  A.  V.  gives  it  sajnt,  grave,  or  lieU,  It  de- 
notes the  realm  of  oeparted  spirits,  both  the 
righteous  (Gen.  xxxvii.  35)  and  the  wicked 
(Ps.  ix.  17).  T.  W.  C. 

Bhepard,  Thomas,  Puritan  ;  b.  at  Towces- 
ter,  60  m.  n.w.  of  London,  Nov.  5,  1605  ;  d. 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  25,  1649.  He 
studied  at  jBSmmanuel  College,  Cambridge ; 
was  silenced  by  Laud,  1630  ;  fled  to  America, 
1635,  and  succeeded  T.  Hooker  as  minister  at 
Newton  (now  Cambridge),  Feb.,  1686.  Of 
his  numerous  writings  The  Parable  of  the  Ten 
Virgins,  Boston,  1659,  rep.  Aberdeen,  1888 
and  1858,  with  biographical  preface  by  J. 
Foote,  is  most  valued.  His  Avicbiagra/php 
was  printed,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1883,  and  his 
collected  works,  Boston,  1858,  8  vols. 

F.  M.  B. 

Shepherd  of  Hermas.    See  Herhas. 

Sherloolc,  the  name  of  four  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Richard  Sherlock, 
D.D.  (Oxford,  16—),  b.  at  Oxton,  Cheshire, 
1618 ;  d.  1689.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
and  Dublin ;  was  rector  of  Winwick,  Lan- 
cashire, and  wrote  against  the  Quakers,  1656. 
The  6th  ed.,  1718,  of  his  Practical  Christian 
(London,  1678),  has  a  life  by  Bishop  T.  Wil- 
son. William  Sherlock,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
about  1680),  b.  in  London,  1641 ;  d.  at  Hamp- 
stead,  June  19,  1707.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Peterhouse,  Cambridge ;  rector  of 
St.  George's,  Botolph  Lane,  London,  1669, 
and  of  Thufleld,  Hertfordshire ;  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's,  1681,  and  dean,  1691  ;  master 
of  the  Temple,  1684.  He  wrote  on  Besistanee 
to  1M  Supreme  Potoers,  London,  1684,  and  on 
Allegiance,  1691,  the  latter  to  explain  his  tak- 
ing the  oath  to  William  and  Mary.  His  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  1690,  involved  him  in 
controversy  with  South,  w^ho  called  him  a 
Trithiist.  While  under  suspension  for  at- 
tacking popery  he  wrote  the  most  popular  of 
his  books,  A  Practical  Discourse  Concerning 
Death,  1689.  It  was  followed  by  others  on 
Judgment,  1692,  and  Providence,  1694.  His 
son,  Thomas  Sherlock,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
1714),  b.  in  London,  1678  ;  d.  there,  July  18, 
1761.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Catharine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  its  master,  1714 ;  master  of 
the  Temple,  1704  ;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
1713,  and  of  Norwich,  1719  ;  dean  of  Chiches- 
ter, 1715  ;  bishop  of  Bangor,  1728  ;  translated 
to  Salisbury,  1784,  and  to  London,  1738.  Sat- 
isfied with  these  promotions,  he  declined  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  1747.  He  was  also  a  very 
successful  author.  He  wrote  against  Hoadly 
in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  against  Collins 
in  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  London, 
1725,  and  against  Woolston  m  the  famous 
Tnal  of  the  Witnesses,  1729,  besides  his  Pas- 
toral Letter  on  the  earthquakes,  1750,  and  4 
vols,  of  Sermons,  1754-58.  His  works  were 
reprinted  in  5  vols.,  1830.    Martin  Sherlock, 


an  Irishman,  wrote  in  French  and  Italian, 
1779,  and  in  English  (Letters),  1781. 

F.  M.  B. 

Sherwood,  Jamea  Manning,  Presbyterian ; 
b.  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1814 ;  d.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1890.  He  studied 
theology,  held  several  pastoral  charges  ;  was 
editor  of  National  Preacher  and  Biblical  Be- 
pository,  1846-51  ;  Eclectic  Magazine,  1864- 
71 ;  Hours  at  Home,  1865-^9 ;  PreOryterian 
BevieiD,  1863-71 ;  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and 
Princeton  Beview,  1877-78  ;  Homiletic  Beview 
since  1888,  and  the  Missionary  Beview  of  the 
World  since  1888 ;  and  published  The  Lamb 
in  the  Midst  of  the  Throne,  or  The  History  of 
the  Cross,  1888,  2d  ed.,  1884. 

Shewbread  was  imleavened  bread  offered 
every  Sabbath  on  the  golden  table  in  the  holy 
place,  made  into  twelve  cakes,  according  to 
the  twelre  tribes  of  Israel,  and  placed  in  two 
piles  or  rows.  The  old  cakes  remained  till 
replaced  by  the  new,  and  hence  the  name 
'*  continual  bread  "  (Num.  iv.  7).  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  old  could  be  eaten  by  the  priests 
alone,  and  bv  them  only  in  the  court  of  the 
sanctuary  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-6,  3Iatt.  xii.  8). 

T.  W.  C. 

ShiV-bo-leth  (an  ear  of  com,  or  a  stream). 
In  a  war  between  the  £phraimites  and  the 
Gileadites  the  former  were  routed  and  fled  to 
the  Jordan ;  but  when  they  sought  to  croes 
were  asked  if  they  were  Ephraimites,  and  if 
they  denied  it.  were  required  to  pronounce 
"  Shibboleth ;''  and  if  they  said  '*  Slbboleth," 
were  discovered  and  killed  (Judges  xii.  6). 
The  incident  shows  that  variations  of  dialect 
existed  among  tribes  of  the  same  race  and 
speaj&ing  the  same  language.  Shibboleth  is 
naturalized  in  EngUah  in  the  sense  of  a  party 
test  or  watchword.  T.  W.  C. 

Shields,  Oharlea  Woodmfi;  D.D.  (College 
of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1861),  LL.D.  (Co- 
lumbian University,  Washington,  D.  C,  1877), 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  New  AJbanv,  Ind.,  April 
4,  1825 ;  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  1844,  and  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  1847 ;  held  various  pastoral  charees, 
and  became,  in  1866,  professor  in  the  Colle^ 
of  New  Jersey.  He  has  published  PMlosophui 
Ultima,  Philadelphia,  1861,  8d  ed.,  New  York 
1888-89,  S  vols. ;  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
as  Amended  by  the  Presbyterian  Divines,  1864, 
2d  ed..  New  York,  1883;  Liturgia  expurgata, 
Philadelphia.  1864,  8d  ed.,  New  York.  1884  ; 
The  Final  Philosophy,  New  York.  1877,  2d 
ed.,  1879  ;  Crder  of  the  Sciences,  1884. 

ShlMoh.  This  term  in  Jacob's  blessing 
(Gkn.  xlix.  10)  is  applied  by  some  to  the  town 
of  that  name,  but  most  cntics  accept  the  tra- 
ditional view  which  interprets  it  of  the  Mes- 
siah, either  as  showing  his  claims,  **  He  whoso 
right  it  is,"  or  as  meaning  peace,  **  the  peace- 
ful one."  (Cf.  Isa.  ix.  6,  **  the  prince  of 
peace.")  T.  W.  C 

ShlMoh  (place  of  rest),  a  ciiy  north  ot 
Bethel,  now  called  Seilun,  which  Joshua  se- 
lected as  the  site  of  the  tabernacle,  which  re- 
mained there  for  three  centuries,  and  then 
was  removed  to  Nob  and  afterward  to  Gib- 
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eon,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of 
Jeremiah  it  was  a  forsaken  ruin  (Jer.  vii.  12). 
Its  central  position  fitted  ft  for  the  principal 
sanctuary  of  the  Jews.  T.  W.  C. 

Shi'-nar,  The  Iiand  of^  contained  the  cities 
of  Babel,  Erech,  Calnah,  and  Accad  (Gen.  x. 
10),  and  in  it  occurred  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  It  was  probably  the  Hebrew  name 
for  Mesopotamia.  Originally  it  denoted  the 
northern  part  of  Babylonia  as  Chaldsea  did 
the  southern,  but  it  was  sometimes  used  for 
the  whole.  In  Josh.  vii.  21  it  is  rendered 
**  Babylonish.**  It  is  probably  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Sumer  or  Shumer  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  T.  W.  0. 

Shin-Shin  (true  met),  a  kind  of  reformed 
Buddhism  which  arose  in  China  881  a.d.,  and 
is  said  to  number  about  10,000,000  members 
in  Japan  alone. 

Shinto  or  Sintooinn  la  the  name  of  the 
most  primitive  form  of  religion  among  the 
Japanese.  It  consists  chiefly  In  ancestor- wor- 
ship and  is  still  the  national  religion  proper. 

Shi'-ahak,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  recdved 
the  fuffitive  Jeroboam  (1  Kinss  zi.  40),  and 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam  Invaded  J  udah 
and  despoiled  the  temple  and  the  palace  at 
Jerusalem  (xiv.  25-26).  Shishak  is  identified 
with  the  Sheshonk  I.  of  the  monuments,  the 
first  king  of  the  twenty-second  or  Bubastite 
dynast V.  On  the  wall  of  the  great  temple  at 
KarnaK  is  a  record  of  his  conquests,  in  which 
a  group  of  captives  show  clearly  Hebrew 
physiognomy,  and  an  accompanying  inscrip- 
tion bears  the  characters  that  stand  for  Joudh- 
Halek,  signifying  the  "  kingdom  of  Judah.*' 

T.  W.  C. 

Shittim-wood,  from  the  shittah-tree  (Isa. 
zli.  19),  was  much  used  in  constructing  the 
tabernacle  and  its  furniture  (Ex.  xxv.- 
zxxviiL).  It  is  identified  with  the  seyal  or 
acacia,  which  is  still  found  in  the  Arabian 
desert.  Its  wood  is  close-grained,  hard,  and 
very  durable.  Its  use  by  Moses  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  timber 
tree  of  any  considerable  size  growing  in  the 
Sinaitic  penmsula.  T.  W .  0. 

Shore^  Thomas  Teignmonth,  F.H.G.S., 
Church  of  England ;  b.  in  Dublhi,  Dec.  28, 
1841  ;  studied  theolo^  in  Trinity  College 
there,  and  became  in  1878  incumbent  of 
Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair,  London,  and  in 
1881  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  aueen,  in 
which  qualityhe  instructed  the  children  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  religion.  He  published 
Same  Difficulties  of  Bdi^,  London,  1878,  8th 
ed..  1884 ;  TU  Ufe  of  the  WoHd  to  Come, 
1879,  4th  ed.,  1888  ;  Sermona,  etc.  He  edited 
Hdps  to  Bdief,  1886,  sqq. 

Showbread.    See  Shbwbread. 

Shrine  (Latin,  terinium,  "a  bookcase'*), 
means  a  repository  for  relics,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  movable  boX  kept  behind  or  above 
the  altar  and  carried  about  in  processions,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  tomb  with  fixed  monumental 
adornments. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day  before  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, thus  callea  from  shrive,  "  to  confess 


sins,"  because  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to 
confess  on  that  day  and  receive  the  communion 
in  order  to  prepare  properly  for  Lent. 

Shnohford,  Samuel,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
17—),  Church  of  England ;  d.  in  London, 
July  14,  1754.  He  graduated  at  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1720,  and  became  king's 
chaplain,  prebendary  of  Canterbury  (17^), 
and  rector  of  All-hallows,  London.  His  Sacred 
arid  Profane  History  of  the  World  Connected, 
meant  to  supplement  Prideaux's  similar  work, 
appeared  in  4  vols.,  London,  1727,  rev.  ed.  by 
Talboys  Wheeler,  1858,  2  vols.  It  extends 
only  to  the  time  of  Joshua.  F.  M.  B. 

Shu^-nem  {two  resting  places),  a  city  in  Is- 
sachar  (Josh.  xix.  18),  where  the  Philistines 
encamped  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  4).  Ablsha^,  King  David's  nurse, 
was  of  Shunem  (1  Kings  i.  8),  and  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  woman  who  entertained 
Elisha  (2  Kings  iv.  8).  It  Is  now  known  as 
Sulem,  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  Little 
Hermon,  6  miles  from  Tabor.  It  Is  in  full 
view  of  the  sacred  sites  of  Mt.  Carmel. 

T.  W.  C. 

Shui'-ahan  {lily),  a  celebrated  city  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  Busa,  the  capital  of  Elam.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  being  men- 
tioned in  the  tablets  of  Assurbanipid,  b.c. 
650,  as  captured  by  him.  By  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  it  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  Darius  Hystaspes  founded  the 
grand  palace  described  in  Esth.  i.  4-6.  Here 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.  2)  sought  leave  from  Ar- 
taxerxes  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  here  Daniel  (viii.  2)  saw  his  striking  vision 
of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat.  The  site  of  the 
city  has  been  identified  with  the  modem  Bus 
or  Shus,  where  very  extensive  ruins  are  found. 

T.  W.  C. 


Sibylline  Books.  It  was  an  ancient  and 
popular  belief  that  the  sibyls  were  under  in- 
spiration and  that  they  had  uttered  true 
prophecies.  It  is  certain  that  collection  of 
oracles  were  early  made,  amone  which  were 
the  Sibylline  Books  mentioned  In  the  history 
of  Rome.  It  is  now  generally  confessed  that 
in  this  case  there  were  no  oracles  which  had 
ever  been  uttered  by  any  historical  person- 
ages, but  that  they  were  sayings  current 
among  the  people,  which  had  theu:  origin  in 
the  supposed  voices  of  streams,  etc. 

At  tne  time  when  the  conquests  of  Home  in 
the  East  had  brought  about  the  first  contact 
of  the  different  religions  of  the  civilized  world, 
a  great  passion  for  oracles  prevailed.  He- 
brew, Chaldffian,  Egyptian,  and  other  sibyls 
arose,  whose  saylngB  were  collected  in  Sibyl- 
line books.  When  Christianity  appeared, 
sibyls  were  not  long  in  claiming  a  place  among 
its  followers.  Some  of  the  first  apologisU 
made  use  of  the  ostensible  prophecies  of  the 
sibyls  for  the  justification  of  Christian  ideas, 
for  which  they  are  sarcastically  rebuked  by 
Celsus.  Lactantius  was  particularly  free  in 
this  direction. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  our 
own  days,  the  process  of  recovering  these  an- 
cient Sibylline  books  has  been  going  on  till 
we  now  have  fourteen  more  or'less  perfectly 
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Preserved  books  (editions  of  C.  Alexandre, 
'aris,  1869 ;  J.  H.  Friedlieb,  Leipzig,  1852). 
The  condition  of  the  text  is  very  bad,  and  not 
susceptible  of  great  improvement.  Though 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  all  points  as 
to  their  interpretation  will  be  cleared  up,  the 
following  may  be  said  with  considerable  con- 
fidence. 

The  greater  part  of  tlie  third  book  comes 
from  the  pen  of  an  Egyptian  Jew.  It  dates 
Itself  at  the  time  of  Ftolemy  VII.  (170-117 
B.C.).  The  object  of  the  poem  is  the  suppres- 
sion of  idolatry.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
various  kingdoms  of  the  world,  ending  with 
the  coming  of  Messiah,  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  and  the  restoration  of  Judaea.  The 
foarth  book  describes  the  course  of  history 
under  the  form  of  tne  story  of  twelve  dynas- 
ties, the  eleventh  of  which  is  the  Roman,  the 
twelfth  the  Messianic.  But  there  is  very  little 
religious  element  in  it.  The  fifth  book  is 
still  almost  enti rely  a  riddle.  It  seems  to  have 
been  written  from  an  Egyptian  standpoint. 
The  remaining  books  have  a  positively  Chris- 
tian character.  The  sixth  book  is  a  short 
hymn  to  Jesus,  the  outlines  of  whose  life  are 
given.  It  may  form  with  the  seventh  a  single 
collection,  for  this  contains  prophecies  of  woe. 
and  touches  upon  the  life  of  Christ  again. 
The  eighth  book  is  occupied  with  a  prophecy 
of  the  last  judgment.  Into  the  description 
of  this  is  woven  an  account  of  some  or  the 
events  of  the  history  of  Jesus.  In  the  midst 
of  the  description  of  the  Indgment  occurs  a 
famous  passage  of  thirty-four  lines,  forming 
an  acrostic  upon  the  Greek  words  for  '*  Jesus 
Christ,  God's  Son,  the  Savior,  cross.''  This 
is  evidently  patched  together  by  many  hands. 
Books  first  and  second  seem  to  be  tne  latest 
portion  of  the  older  collection.  They  are  of 
Christian  origin,  and  contain  an  account  of 
history  beginning  with  Genesis.  Books  eleven 
to  fourteen,  the  last  found  (1817,  etc.),  are 
but  little  understood.  (See  Eng.  trans,  of  the 
Books,  by  M.  S.  Terry,  New  York,  1890,  and 
Ewald,  Enistehung,  InhaU,  und  Werth  der 
Sil^Uinuchen  BOcher,  G<$ttingen,  1858.) 

P.  H.  F. 

Sioarii  ((uaassins),  a  fanatical  Jewish  sect 
which  in  Judsea,  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  later  in  Egypt  opposed  the  Romans. 

Sick-ing'-en,  Franz  von,  b.  in  the  castle 
of  Ebernburg,  May  1,  1481  ;  d.  in  the  castle 
of  Landstahl,  May  7,  1523;  a  feudal  lord 
whose  castles  in  the  Rliine  country  were  called 
the  ''  asylums  of  righteousness,"  and  who  be- 
friended the  Reformation  by  defending  Reuch- 
lin,  Butzer,  CEcolampadius,  etc.,  and  m  many 
other  ways.  (See  his  life  by  F.  Mttnch,  Stutt- 
gart, 1827,  a  vols.) 

Sid'-dlm,  The  Vale  o^  the  scene  of  the  bat- 
tle between  Chedorlaomer  and  the  five  kings 
of  Sodom,  etc.  (Gen.  xiv.  3-10) ;  it  abounded  m 
wells  of  bitumen,  or  **  slime  pits."  In  Qen, 
xiv.  it  seems  to  be  identified  with  the  Salt  Sea. 
Hence  many  suppose  that  thie  southern  part 
of  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  Lisan  peninsula 
was  the  site  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  was 
submerged  ig  the  great  catastrophe.  Others 
say  that  this  portion  of  the  sea  is  not  of  recent 


origin,  and  seek  the  vale  of  Siddim  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Sea.  T.  W.  C. 

SIdnev,  Sir  Philip,  b.  at  Penshurst,  Kent, 
Englana,  Nov.  9, 1554  ;  d.  at  Amheim.  in  the 
Netherlands,  Oct.  7,  1586  ;  the  model  cavalier 
of  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he 
served  both  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  soldier. 
Among  his  poems  (n.e.  by  Grosart,  London, 
1878)  are  a  version  of  the  Psalms  and  many- 
lyrics  of  a  fine  religious  strain.  He  also  wrote 
the  charming  Arcadia  (rep.  London,  1868)  and 
Defence  of  Poesie  (in  his  MUcdUineovs  Warks, 
Bjston.  1860).  (See  J.  A.  Symonds.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  London,  1886,  2d  ed.,  1889.) 

Bidon.    See  Zidon. 

Sidonins,  BCichael,  b.  at  Eslingen,  Baden, 
1506;  d.  in  Vienna,  Sept.  80,  1561.  His 
family  name  was  Helding,  but  having  been 
made  bishop  of  Sidon  in  partibtis  injCddiutn 
by  Paul  Hi.,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Sido- 
nius.  In  1550  he  was  made  bishop  of  Merse- 
burg.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Cate^unnus 
Mbguntinus  ("  Catechism  of  Mayence"),  and 
tri^  to  hold  a  mediatory  position  between 
Rome  and  the  reformers. 

Siena,  Ooonoil  o£  The  Council  of  Pavia» 
called  in  1423  in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  was  adjourned, 
June  22,  to  Siena.  It  was  divided,  like  that 
of  Constance,  into  "  nations,"  of  which  there 
were  five.  The  whole  summer  was  spent  in 
discussing  the  form  of  the  safe-conduct  whicb 
the  city  of  Siena  was  to  give.  Finally  at  the 
second  session,  Nov.  8.  1423,  the  condemna- 
tion of  Wiclif  and  Hus  was  repeated,  also 
that  of  Peter  of  Luna,  and  certain  dispositions 
made  concerning  heresy  and  the  union  with 
the  Greeks.  Then  a  good  deal  of  time  was 
spent  on  so-called  reforms,  the  only  practical 
point  proposed  being  that  the  cardinals  should 
not  number  more  than  twenty-four,  and 
should  be  nominated  by  the  nations  which 
they  were  to  represent.  This  disturbed  the 
pope  so  much  that  he  finally  got  the  council 
dissolved  against  the  protest  of  the  French, 
who  saw  it  break  up  without  accomplishing 
anything.  (See  Hefele's  ConcHieiwesehichte, 
I.e.)  P.  H.  F. 

SieveUng,  Amalie,  b.  in  Hamburg,  July 
25, 1794  ;  d.  there,  April  1, 1859 ;  volunteered 
her  services  in  the  hospitals  of  her  native  city 
when  the  cholera  broke  out  there  in  1831,  and 
formed  the  next  year  a  Protestant  sisterhood 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  which 
grew  rapidly  and  became  the  mother  institu- 
tion of  many  similar  organizations  in  other 
parts  of  Germany.  (See  Denkw^rdigkeiten 
aus  dem  Leben  ton  A,  8.,  Hamburg,  1860.) 

Sigebert  of  Oemblours,  b.  in  Belgium 
about  1030  ;  d.  Oct.  5,  1112,  as  a  monk  in  the 
convent  of  Gemblours,  20  m.  s.e.  of  Brussels, 
now  called  Gembloux,  where  he  had  received 
his  education,  and  where  he  afterward  was  a 
teacher  for  many  years.  He  wrote  with  great 
courage  against  tne  ultramontanist  tendencies 
of  the  time,  even  against  Hildebrand,  and  also 
a  world's  chronicle,  which  is  not  of  any  par- 
ticular merit,  but  was  used  as  text-book  in 
all  conventual  schools  in  France  for  centuries. 
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His  works  are  in  the  collections  of  Pertz, 
Wattenbach,  etc 

Sigismnnd,  Johann,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, 160S-19  ;  was  educated  a  Lutheran,  but 
embraced  the  Reformed  faith  In  1618.  As 
the  country  was  Lutheran,  the  event  was  not 
without  its  dangers,  and  to  this  circumstance 
are  due  the  religious  toleration  which  has  ever 
since  characterized  the  Prussian  Government, 
and  its  repeated  attempts  at  a  reconciliation 
l)etween  the  two  forms  of  Protestantism.  (See 
Reiser,  Reform,  d.  8.,  Leipzig,  1876.) 

Sign  of  the  Cross.  See  under  Cross,  p. 
207. 

Sigoomey  (sig^-ur-ne),  Ziydia  Howard 
Huntley,  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sept.  1, 
1791 ;  d.  at  Hartford,  June  10.  1865 ;  married 
in  1819  a  merchant  of  Hartford,  and  published 
in  1815  her  first  volume,  which  was  followed 
by  fifty-eight  others.  Amonj;  her  poetical 
pieces  are  many  hvmns,  jquite  extensively 
used  in  various  collections.  Letters  of  Life^ 
an  autobiography,  appeared  1865. 

Si'-hon  {mjDeeping  away),  a  king  of  the  Amor- 
itcs  who,  refusing  the  Hebrews  pas«iage 
through  his  territories,  was  slain  in  battle, 
his  army  routed,  Heshbon.  his  capital,  taken, 
and  his  dominions  divided  between  Reuben  and 
Gad  (Num.  xxi.,  Deut.  ii..  Josh.  xiii.). 

T.  W.  C. 

Silver,  a  precious  metal  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii.  2),  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle  (£x.  xxvi.  19) 
and  of  the  temple  (1  Chron.  xxvili.  14),  and 
for  trumpets,  ornaments,  and  vessels  of  vari- 
ous sorts.  It  was  abundant  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  27).  It  was  the  chief 
medium  of  trade,  though  not  coined,  but  used 
by  weight.  The  mining  and  refining  of  silver 
are  referred  to  (Ps.  xii.  6,  Job  xxviii.  1,  Prov. 
XXV.  4),  and  filigree  work  (Prov.  xxv.  11). 

T.  W.  C. 

Si-lo'-am  (sent),  in  the  Old  Testament  also 
Shiloah  (Isa.  viii.  6)  and  Siloah  (Neh  iii.  15,  She- 
lah,  R.  v.),  the  name  of  a  pool  near  Jerusalem, 
identified  with  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyro- 
pceon  valley.  The  water  is  supplied  from  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  through  a  zigzag  tun- 
nel cut  in  the  rock.  There  was  also  a  Tower 
of  SOoam  (Luke  xiii.  4),  now  the  village  called 
Silwan  on  Mt.  Olivet. 

Simeon.    See  Tbibes. 

Simeon,  Charles,  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
at  Reading,  37  m.  w.  of  London,  Sept.  24, 
1759  ;  d.  there,  Nov.  18,  1836.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge  : 
became  a  fellow,  1782 ;  vicar  of  Trinity 
Church,  Cambridge,  1788-1836.  and  a  leader 
of  the  Evangelical  party.  His  chief  publica- 
tions were  skeletons  of  sermons,  which  at 
length,  in  his  Horm  Homiktica,  1815-28,  17 
vols.,  covered  the  whole  Bible  and  numbered 
2536.  These  nuike  the  chief  part  of  his  works, 
edited  by  T.  H.  Home  in  21  vols.,  London, 
1832-33.  His  memoir  by  W.  Carus  appeared, 
London  and  New  York,  1847.         F.  M.  B. 

Simeon  Stylites,  Simeon  the  Syrian  or 
Simeon  the  Elder,  was  bom  at  Sisan,  m  North- 


em  Syria,  390  or  891 ;  died  on  his  pillar  near 
Antioch,  Sept.  2,  459.  He  had  never  been 
inside  a  church  before  his  thirteenth  year. 
THien  he,  at  that  age,  came  there,  he  was  so 
struck  with  the  surroundings  and  the  occasion 
that  he  ever  afterward  was  a  "religious.*' 
At  an  early  date  he  retired  to  the  desert  to 
practise  and  live  according  to  ascetic  rules. 
At  Telanessa,  near  Antiochia,  he  once  fasted 
forty  days  to  imitate  Moses  and  Elias,  but 
came  near  dying.  It  was  with  difllculty  that 
he  was  brought  to  life  again.  He  was  very 
rigorous  in  his  fasts.  His  life  as  a  pillar  saint 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  nis  yearly 
practice  of  being  tied  to  a  post  during  the 
Quadragesima  fast.  After  some  time  he  had 
a  wall  built  around  that  post  to  keep  his  ad- 
mirers out,  and  later  on  he  got  up  on  the  post 
to  speak  to  them  and  to  be  out  of  their  reach, 
for  he  had  already  acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
saint,  and  people  wanted  to  touch  him.  In 
423  he  first  got  up  on  a  pillar,  which  was 
then  six  to  seven  feet  hi^h  ;  tlie  height  was 
twice  increased,  and  flnalTy,  in  430,  reached 
40  cubits,  but  was  never  more  than  two  cu- 
bits in  circumference.  It  had  a  railing  round 
its  top.  On  this  pillar  he  remain^  dur- 
ing thirty  years,  exposed  to  every  change  of 
climate,  ceaselessly  and  rapidly  bending  his 
body  in  prayer  almost  to  the  level  of  his  feet. 
A  spectator  attempted  once  to  count  these 
rapid  motions,  but  gave  it  up  in  weariness, 
after  having  counted  over  twelve  hundred. 
For  more  tlum  one  year  he  was  compelled  to 
stand  upon  one  foot,  because  the  other  was 
covered  by  hideous  ulcers  from  the  strain  put 
upon  it.  His  biographer  tells  us  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  stand  b^  the  side  of  the  saint, 
to  pick  up  the  worms  that  fell  from  his  body, 
ana  to  replace  them  in  the  sores,  the  saint 
saying  to  the  worm,  ' '  Eat  what  God  has  given 
to  you. "  It  is  difiicult  to  conceive  a  more  hor- 
rible picture,  but  it  becomes  disgusting  when 
we  learn  from  the  same  biographer,  Theo- 
doret,  that  he  bound  a  rope  around  himself 
so  that  it  became  imbedded  in  his  flesh,  which 
putrefied  around  it.  Before  he  ascended  the 
pillar  it  is  written  of  him,  that  "  a  horrible 
stench,  intolerable  to  the  bystanders,  exhaled 
from  his  body,  and  worms  dropped  from  him 
whenever  he  moved,  and  they  filled  his  bed." 
All  this  is  revolting  to  us,  vet  this  man  was 
the  admiration  of  many,  ana  was  imitated  by 
others.  See  Stylites.  From  every  quar- 
ter pilgrims  thronged  to  do  him  honor.  He 
was  the  adviser  of  the  peasants  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, of  Arab  princes,  of  Persian  kings, 
and  even  of  Roman  emperors.  On  the  testi- 
mony of  Theodoret  we  know  that  he  exer- 
cised a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  sur- 
rounding hordes  of  Saracens,  converting 
thousands  of  them  to  Christ.  The  Mono- 
physites  claim  that  he  held  their  views.  When 
this  '' unconqucred  athlete  of  Christ*'  died, 
460,  his  body  was  brought  with  military  pomp 
to  Antioch  and  buried.  A  great  crowd  of 
prelates  followed  him  to  the  grave.  The  em- 
peror claimed  his  body,  but  the  citizens  kept 
him  as  a  "  protector  of  their  city*'  and  built  a 
splendid  church  to  his  memory.  The  general 
voice  of  mankind  in  those  days  pronounced 
him  a  model  Christian  saint.    Yet  this  is  what 
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his  eulogist  and  biographer  tells  us  :  He  be- 
gan his  saintly  career  by  breaking  the  heart 
of  his  father,  who  died  of  grief  at  his  flight 
from  home.  His  mother,  however,  lingered 
on.  Some  twenty  years  after  he  had  run  away 
and  had  become  famous  among  people,  who 
did  not  know  his  lack  of  parental  love  and 
respect,  she  heard  about  hun  and  his  where- 
abouts. She  hastened  to  visit  him,  but  in 
vain,  for  no  woman,  not  even  his  mother, 
could  be  admitted  within  his  residence.  He 
even  refused  to  look  upon  her  or  allow  her 
to  see  him.  Then  the  poor  mother  gave  way 
to  tears  and  entreaties,  and  is  represented  to 
have  said  :  *'  My  son,  why  hast  thou  done 
this  ?  I  bore  you  in  my  womb,  and  you  have 
wrung  my  soul  with  grief.  I  gave  you  suck 
from  my  oreasts,  and  you  have  filled  my  eyes 
with  tears.  For  the  kisses  I  gave  you,  you 
have  returned  anguish  of  heart.  Oh,  most 
cruel  wrongs  have  I  suffered  T'  At  last  he 
sent  her  a  message  that  he  would  come  out  to 
her.  She  waited  for  three  days  and  three 
nights,  Btill  he  did  not  come.  At  last,  old 
age,  sorrow,  and  privation  broke  her  heart, 
and  she  breathed  her  last  before  the  inhospit- 
able door  of  her  son.  Then  he  came  out,  shed 
a  few  pious  tears,  prayed,  consigning  the  soul 
of  his  murdered  mother  to  heaven  and — re- 
turned to  his  devotions.  (Asseman  in  Acta  a. 
mart.,  vol.  iL,  published  a  very  old  manu- 
script life  of  the  saint,  full  of  absurd  stories. 
See  his  life  by  his  disciple  Antony,  in  VitcB 
Patrum,  £vagrius  i.,  18,  14,  and  li.,  9,  10 ; 
Theodoret,  Pnilotheoi.) 

C.  H.  A.  Bjerreoaabd. 

Bimler,  Joiias,  b.  at  Cappel,  canton  of  Zu- 
rich, Switzerland,  1580  ;  d.  at  Zurich,  July  2, 
1576 ;  studied  at  Basel  and  Strassburg ;  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Zurich  in 
1552,  and  published  De  BepMtca  Hdvetiorum, 
which  was  translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 
guages and  often  reprinted,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  theological  treatises  against  the  Ana- 
baptists, the  Polish  freethinkers,  on  Chris- 
tologv,  etc.  A  descendant  of  his,  Johann 
Jakob  Simler,  171^88,  left  a  very  compre- 
hensive collection  of  documents  relating,  to 
the  history  of  the  Reformation,  which  is  now 
in  the  public  library  of  the  city  of  Zurich. 

Simon,  1.  One  of  the  twelve  apostles.  See 
Peter.  2.  Another  apostle,  the  Canaanean 
(Matt.  X.  4,  R.  V.)  or  zealot  (Luke  vi.  15),  who 
had  been  of  the  faction  called  Zealots.  8. 
One  of  our  Lord's  brethren  (Matt.  xiii.  55,  Mark 
vi.  8).  4.  A  Pharisee  at  whose  house  Jesus 
was  anointed  (Luke  vii.  86).  5.  A  leper,  who 
had  been  healed  (Matt.  xxvi.  6).  6.  The  father 
of  Judas  Iscariot  (John  vi.  71,  R.  V.).  7.  A 
man  of  Gyrene  who  bore  Christ's  cross  (Mark 
xvi.  21).  8.  A  tanner  at  Joppa,  with  whom 
Peter  lodged  (Acts  ix.  48).  9.  A  Samaritan 
sorcerer,  called  Simon  Magus,  who  professed 
to  believe  and  was  baptized,  but  seeking  to 
buy  the  Holy  Ghost  was  rebuked  by  Peter 
(Acts  viii.).  Hence  the  sin  of  trading  in  eccle- 
siastical offices  is  called  "  ' 
grievous  offence. 
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simony,"  a  very 
T.  W.  C. 


Simon  MaooabflBos.    See  Maccabees. 
Simon,  Riohard,  b.  at  Dieppe,  France,  on 


the  English  Channel,  May  18.  1688  ;  d.  there, 
April  11,  1712.  He  maintained  for  many 
years  relations  with  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  more  or  less  dose  and  more  or  less 
troubled,  and  was  for  some  time  employed  in 
the  library  of  the  order  in  Paris,  but  spent 
the  last  part  of  his  life  in  learned,  but  inde- 
pendent retirement.  His  Histoire  critique  du 
vieux  teatafnent  appeared  in  Paris,  1678  ;  IKs- 
tcire  critique  du  texte  du  nouDcau  testament  in 
1689  ;  Histoire  critique  des  prindpaux  commen- 
tateurs  du  nouveau  testament  in  1698,  and 
Nouf>dUs  observations  sur  le  texte  et  les  versions 
du  nouveau  testament  in  1695.  which  works 
formed  the  foundations  of  a  new  science — that 
of  Biblical  Isagogics.  or  the  treatment  of  the 
Bible  consider^  simpl  v  as  a  literary  product. 
They  bear  the  marks  of  their  time  and  of  their 
author,  but  thev  nevertheless  denote  a  new, 
original,  and  fertile  departure.  Their  for- 
tunes were  very  checkered :  they  were  con- 
demned and  suppressed  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic authorities  and  suspected  and  attacked  by 
Protestant  theologians,  but  their  fame  did  not 
die.  Among  his  later  works  are^  Lettres 
choisiea,  1700-5,  8  vols.,  and  BibUot?iefue  cri- 
tique, 1708,  8  vols.,  both  very  interestmg  and 
full  of  valuable  information.  (See  his  oiog- 
raphy  by  Graf  in  Strassburger  theol,  Beitrage, 
1847  :  G.  Masson,  London,  1867,  and  A.  Ber- 
nus,  Lausanne,  1869.)  C.  P. 

Simony  meant  originally  a  buying  or  sell- 
ing of  spiritual  gifts,  the  name  being  derived 
from  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.  18) ;  it  was  con- 
sidered a  sin  against  the  Holv  Spirit,  and  con- 
sequentlv  the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  crime  pos- 
sible. By  degrees,  however,  as  the  church 
extended  its  claims  upon  power,  the  definition 
of  simony  expanded  so  as  to  comprise  also  the 
buying  and  selling  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  the 
buying  and  selling  of  ecclesiastical  patronage^ 
etc.,  and  in  the  contest  between  the  church 
and  the  state  it  became  a  flaming  sword  in  the 
hand  of  the  pope.  But  then  it  was  discovered 
that  the  coarsest  and  most  flagrant  examples- 
of  simonists  were  found  among  the  popes  and 
the  cardinals,  and  with  blunted  edge  the 
sword  fell  on  the  floor.  C.  P. 

Simpliciua,  pope,  468-88,  condemned  sev- 
eral of  the  leaders  of  the  Monophysites. 

Simpson,  Matthew,  D.D.  ( ,   la— ). 

LL.D.  ( ,  18—).  bishop  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church  ;  b.  at  (jadiz,  O.,  June  21, 
1811  ;  d.  in  Philadelphia.  June  17,  1884  ;  was 
ordained  in  1885  by  the  Pittsburg  Conference  ; 
elected  president  of  Indiana  Asbury  Univer- 
sity, at  Greencastle,  in  1889,  and  consecrated 
bishop  in  1852.  He  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary eloquence  and  a  true  champion  of  the 
Union  cause.  Among  his  publications  are 
Hundred  Tears  of  Methodism^  New  York, 
1876  ;  CMopcBdia  of  Methodism,  1878.  5th  rev. 
ed.,  1882 ;  Lectures  on  Preaching,  1879.  (See 
his  posthumous  Sermons  (1885).  and  his  life  by 
G.  R.  Crooks,  New  York.  1890.) 

Sin  (mire),  a  fortified  city  of  Northern 
Egypt,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Pelusiam 
(Ezek.  XXX.  15,  16).  Its  exact  site  is  notyet 
determined.  T.  W.  Cf. 

Sin,  Wildamess  of|  a  region  between  Elim 
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and  Rephidim  (Ex.  xvi.  1,  Nam.  xxxiii.  11), 
vrhere  Israel  was  first  fed  with  the  quails  and 
manna.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  plain  El- 
Markha,  running  25  miles  along  the  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea  from  Wftdy  Taiyibeh  to  Wady 
Feiran.  T.  W.  C. 

Sin,  any  transgression  of  God's  law  or  want 
of  conformity  to  it  (1  John  iii.  4,  v.  17).  Its 
entrance  into  the  world  was  due  to  the  fall  of 
our  Urst  parents  (Rom.  v.  13),  and  it  takes  in 
the  whole  race  (Rom.  iii.  9).  The  depravity 
transmitted  from  Adam  to  all  his  posterity 
(John  iii.  6)  is  the  evil  and  bitter  root  of  all 
actual  transgression.  Its  righteous  penalty, 
the  wages  it  earns,  is  eternal  death  (Rom.  vi: 
28).  A  single  sin  imrepented  destroys  the 
soul,  just  as  a  single  break  renders  an  entire 
ocean  cable  useless.  The  ^uilt  and  evil  of  sin 
are  to  be  measured  by  the  holiness  of  the 
Being  it  offends,  the  excellence  of  the  law  it 
violates,  the  goodness  It  abuses,  the  misery  it 
causes,  and  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  re- 
quired to  expiate  it.  T.  W.  C. 

Sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost  is  said  to  be 
eternal  (Mark  iii.  29),  and  never  to  have  for- 

giveness,  because  it  blasphemes  the  Holy 
^ing  whose  office  is  to  apply  the  benefits  of 
the  great  sacrifice,  and  if  He  is  alienated  there 
is  no  possibility  of  a  sinner's  exercising  the 
repentance  which  is  unto  life.  Were  such  a 
sinner  to  repent,  the  blood  of  Christ  would 
wash  away  his  crimson  stains,  but  he  cannot, 
or  at  least  will  not,  repent,  and  so  his  case  is 
hopeless.  T.  W.  C. 

Sin,  Forgiveness  of^  is  abundantly  pro- 
claimed in  the  Old  Testftment  (£x.  xxxiv.  7, 
Ps.  ciii.  10-18.  Micah  vii.  18-20),  and  is  set 
forth  in  the  New  as  the  result  of  Christ's 
death  (Rom.  iv.  25),  and  realized  by  the  indi- 
vidual as  soon  as  he  believes  (iii.  25,  Acts  xiii. 
88).  In  the  early  church  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  condition  forgiveness  upon  good 
works,  but  Augustln  stoutly  maintained  that 
such  works  follow  and  do  not  precede  justifi- 
cation, butPelagian  teaching  did  away  with  the 
effect  of  his  utterances  untilthey  were  revived 
at  the  Reformation,  and  now  the  kev-note  of 
all  evangelical  preaching  is  the  prodamation 
of  God's  free  and  soverdsn  grace  in  the  par- 
don of  even  the  chief  of  smners.    T.  W.  C. 

Sio-Offering.    See  Offbrikq. 

Sinai,  the  mount  in  Arabia  Petrsea  where 
Ood  proclaimed  the  Ten  Words  to  Israel. 
The  peninsula  is  a  triangular  region  lying  be- 
tween the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea  :  its  base 
from  Suez  to  Akaba  is  ilbout  150  miles  long, 
the  eastern  side  180,  and  the  western  190  miles 
lon^.  It  consists  mainly  of  sterile  ranges  of 
mountains,  into  which  there  projects  from  the 
north  the  desert  of  Tih  or  "  wUdemess  of 
wandering."  The  huge  hills  are  a  rugged, 
tumbled  chaos,  the  highest  peaks  reaching  an 
elevation  of  from  8000  to  9000  feet.  'They 
are  composed  of  gneiss  and  granite,  and  often 
assume  fantastic  shapes  and  take  on  gorgeous 
colors.  Parts  are  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and 
copper  and  turquoise  were  mined  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians. 

Anciently  the  peninsula  was  always  held 
by  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  but  it  was  annexed  to 


the  Roman  Empire,  a.d.  106.  In  the  4th 
century  it  was  peopled  by  anchorites  and  vari- 
ous brotherhoods  of  monks.  These  suffered 
terribly  from  the  Saracens  from  a.d.  873  to 
411.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian  a  church  of 
the  Virgin  was  founded  at  Mt.  Sinai.  Later 
the  Mohiunmedans  overran  the  peninsula,  and 
its  lonely  valleys  have  been  and  still  are  trav- 
ersed by  hosts  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 

"rhere  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  which 
of  the  numerous  peaks  in  this  extended  range 
was  the  scene  of  God's  giving  the  law.  At 
least  five  mountains  have  been  at  different 
times  identified  with  the  mount  of  the  Law, 
but  now  opiqion  has  prettv  much  settled  in 
favor  of  Jebel  Musa,  including  its  peak  of  Ras 
Sufsftfeh.  The  members  of  the  English  Ordi- 
nance Survey,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  whole  region  in  1868-^9,  unanimouslv 
agreed  in  this  view.  The  mountain-mass  is 
two  miles  lone.  Its  southern  extremity  is  a 
high  peak  which  Moses  ascended  to  meet 
with  God,  the  northern  extremity  is  a  lower 
point,  which  can  be  seen  from  every  part  of 
the  plain  below,  which  has  been  found  by 
actual  measurement  to  be  large  enough  to 
afford  ample  room  for  the  whole  people  of 
Israel  Every  traveller  who  visits  the  spot 
will  find  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  spot 
where  the  Lord  descended  in  fire  and  pro- 
claimed the  Law.  It  meets  all  the  requisitions 
of  the  case  :  (1)  a  large  open  space  in  front, 
(2)  the  hill  rising  sharplv  from  the  plain,  so 
that  the  people  could  draw  near,  and  (8)  a 
sufllcient  supply  of  water  and  pasturage  for 
the  year  that  Israel  remained  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. [Dean  Stanley,  in  his  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine, advocated  the  claim  of  the  chief  rival  of 
Jebel  Musa,  Jebel  Serbal,  which  is  nearer 
EffvDt  and  answers  better  the  meaning  of 
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Sinai,  which  is  '*  sharp-pointed  "  or  "  tooth- 
ed. "    It  has,  however,  few  advocates  now. 

The  Greek  convent  of  St.  Catharine  is  at 
Jebel  Musa.  There  Tischendorf  (q.v.)  found 
the  celebrated  Codex  Sinaiticus  in  1859. 

(See  E.  H.  Palmer,  Desert  ^  the  Exodus, 
London  and  New  York.  1872,  2  vols.;  Bart- 
lett,  From  Egypt  to  Palestine,  New  York, 
18794  H.  M.  Field,  On  the  Desert,  1883.)] 

T.  W.  C. 

Sion.    See  Zion. 

Siraoh,  or  Boolesiastions.  See  Pseudepi- 
OBAPHA,  p.  775. 

Sixioias,  pope,  884-98,  was  very  active  in 
suppressing  manichelBm  and  prisciUianism  in 
Rome,  ms  letter  to  Himerius,  bishop  of 
Tarragona,  in  Spain,  dated  Feb.  11,  885,  is 
the  first  papal  decretal  which  has  any  claim 
to  genuineness,  and  is  also  important  as  the 
earliest  known  enforcement  of  clerical  celibacy 
by  the  Roman  see.  His  letters  are  in  Migne, 
Pat,  Lot..  Xin.,  1115-96. 

Sisters  of  Charity.  See  Chabity,  Sibtebs 
OF,  p.  154. 

Sisters  of  Meroy.  See  Merct,  Sibterb 
OP,  p.  560. 

Siva.    See  India,  Religions  of,  p.  405. 

Six  Articles,  The,  requiring  the  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  use 
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of  private  masses,  auricalar  confession,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  vows  of  chastity,  and 
communion  in  one  Kind  only,  were  passed  by 
the  English  Parliament  June  28,  15d9.  Peo- 
ple called  them  the  "  Bloody  Statute*'  or  the 
'*  Whip  with  Six  Strings.''  and  they  denote 
one  of  those  sudden  vacillations  in  the  eccle- 
siastical policy  of  Henry  VIII. 

Six-Pzinciple    Baptists.     See   Baptists, 
p.  83,  Ist  col. 

Siztus  is  the  name  of  five  popes.  1.  Was 
the  sixth  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  apostles, 
and  a  reign  of  ten  years  is  generally  ascribed 
to  him,  but  the  exact  dates — 116  or  119  and 
128  or  180 — have  not  been  ascertained.  In 
the  Roman  martyrologium  he  is  celebrated  as 
a  martyr,  but  as  Iremeus  designates  Teles- 
phorus  as  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  martyred, 
the  martyrdom  of  Sixtus  is  merely  a  pious 
fiction.  2.  Generally  called  Xystus,  succeeded 
Stephanus,  and  was  executed  under  Valerian 
after  the  reign  of  one  year,  Aug.  6,  258.  8. 
482-41,  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Leo  the  Great,  and  much  occupied  with  the 
Pelagian  and  Nestorian  controversies,  though 
not  m  any  prominent  or  conspicuous  way. 
4.  (Franoois  d'Albescola  della  Rovere)  Aug. 
9.  1471-Aug.  14,  1484,  was  of  humble  descen- 
dance ;  entered  a  Franciscan  monastery  ;  be- 
came the  general  of  the  order,  and  was  made 
a  cardinal  by  Paul  III.  The  two  most  promi- 
nent features  of  his  personal  character  were 
vanity  and  lust,  but  both  were  tempered  by 
aesthetic  sense  and  artistic  taste.  He  built  the 
celebrated  chapel  which  bears  his  name,  the 
bridge  across  the  Tiber,  and  many  other  mag- 
nificent buildings  in  Rome.  As  a  sovereign 
prince  wielding  an  enormous  power,  he  knew 
no  other  purpose  than  the  elevation  and  en- 
richment of  his  own  family.  Five  of  his 
nephews  he  created  cardinals,  and  the  guiding 
star  in  aU  his  policy  was  to  procure  princelv 
inheritances  for  his  sons.  He  hated  the  Medi- 
cis,  because  he  wanted  their  wealth.  An  ac- 
cessory to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  to 
murder  Julian  and  Lorenzo  Medici  in  the 
church  of  St.  Raparata  in  Florence,  he  openly 
defended  the  murderers  against  justice  and  laid 
an  interdict  on  the  country  in  order  to  force 
through  their  acquittal.  Exactly  the  same 
manoDUvre  he  earned  out  against  the  Estes  of 
Ferrara,  but  in  both  cases  he  finally  failed. 
6.  (Felix  Peretti)  April  24,  1585-Auff.  24, 
1590,  descended  from  a  poor  Slavic  nimily 
which  had  emigrated  to  Italv  and  settled  at 
Montalto  ;  entered  the  Franciscan  order  ;  be- 
came noted  as  a  preacher  ;  undertook  success- 
fully several  diplomatic  missions  ;  was  made 
bisliop  of  Agatha  de  Gk>ti,  and,  in  1570,  a 
cardinal.  He  was  an  enersretic  and  resolute 
man,  frugal  in  his  habits,  and  with  developed 
taste  both  for  science  and  art.  Though  ho 
built  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  the  Laterau  pal- 
ace, etc.,  he  left  a  full  treasury.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  papal  states  he  introduced 
many  reforms,  drained  the  Pontine  marshes, 
put  down  banditti  gangs,  encouraged  manu- 
facture and  commerce,  etc.  In  his  govern- 
ment of  the  church  he  generally  followed  the 
policy  of  Philip  II.,  though  not  slavishly. 
His  life  by  Habner,  Paris,  1871,  2  vols.,  has 


been  translated  into  English  by  Jermin^am. 
London,  1872.  C.  P. 

Skinner,  Thomas  Harvey,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
(Williams  Colieffe,  1826,  1855),  Presbyterian  ; 
b.  at  Harvey's  J^eck,  N.  C.  March  7, 1791  ; 
d.  in  New  York,  Feb.  1,  1871.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Princeton ;  licensed  to  preach  in 
1812,  and,  after  holding  various  pastoral 
charges,  appointed  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric 
and  pastoral  theology  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  l^rk,  1848.  He  published 
Aids  to  Preaching  and  Hearing,  New  York, 
1889 :  Hints  to  Christians,  1841  ;  Discussions 
in  Theology,  1868 ;  a  translation  of  Vinet's 
Pastoral  Theology  and  Homiletics  (1854),  etc. 
(See  the  memoir  of  him  by  G.  L.  Prentiss, 
New  York,  1871.) 

Slavery  among  the  Hebrews  was  a  mild 
form  of  involuntary  servitude.  A  man  might 
become  bound  to  this  service  through  poverty 
(Ex.  xxi.  2-11) ;  to  acquit  himself  of  a  debt 
he  could  not  otherwise  pay  (2  Kings  iv.  1) ; 
to  make  restitution  for  a  theft  (Ex.  xxii.  3). 
This  form  of  service  could  not  continue  longer 
than  six  vears,  unless  when  the  seventh  year 
arrived  the  slave  did  not  wish  to  ^o,  in  which 
case  his  ear  was  bored  before  witnesses  (Ex. 
xxi.  6)  and  he  remained  till  the  Jubilee.  The 
owner  was  expressly  forbidden  to  "  rule  over 
him  with  rigor"  (Lev.  xxv.  48).  He  had  an 
appeal  to  the  tribunals,  a  right  to  all  religious 
privileges,  and  on  his  release  was  not  allowed 
to  go  out  empty  (Deut.  xv.  14).  That  these 
humane  regulations  were  sometimes  violated 
appears  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxviii.). 
The  attempt  to  hold  Hebrews  as  bond-servants 
on  the  return  from  exile  was  promptly  re- 
buked by  Nehemiah  (v.  1-18). 

Non- Hebrew  slaves  were  captives  made  in 
war  or  bought  from  dealers  (Lev.  xxv.  45). 
These  also  were  protected  by  law.  Thejr 
might  become  proselytes  and  attend  the  festi- 
val. If  they  were  mutUated,  they  got  their 
liberty  (Ex.  xxi.  26,  27),  and  to  kill  one  was 
murder  (Lev.  xxi  v.  17).  Their  serrice  was 
menial,  yet  by  industry  and  ability  they  could 
rise  to  positions  of  trust,  and  become  stewards 
as  Eliezer  (Gen.  xv.  2),  or  independent  land- 
owners as  Ziba  (2  Sam.  ix.  2,  9). 

Roman  slavery  was  neatly  different.  The 
bondage  was  perpetuiu,  and  the  master  had 
absolute  control  of  the  person  and  life  of  his 
slaves.  He  might  treat  them  kindly,  but  no 
law  compelled  him  to  do  so.  This  was  the 
sort  of  slavery  mentioned  incidentally  in  the 
New  Testament.  Nothing  is  said  about  its 
abolition.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be 
recognized  and  tolerated.  Slaves  were  en- 
join^ to  be  obedient  to  their  masters  and  to 
prove  their  Christian  character  by  patience 
under  suffering,  and  masters  were  enjoined  to 
render  unto  slaves  that  which  is  just  and 
equal.  Yet  Christianity  provided  for  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  slavery,  not  by  requirin/; 
emancipation  or  in  any  way  disturbing  the 
outward  legal  relation  between  the  two  par- 
ties, but  by  enforcing  the  rights  and  duties 
of  each.  Thus  it  accomplish^  what  no  other 
religion  has  even  attempted  before  or  since, 
and  that  without  revolution  or  violence  or  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  a  single  family.    To 
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teach  the  common  origin  and  common  rc« 
demption  of  all  men  is  the  most  effectual 
method  of  uprooting  all  class  distinctions  and 
civil  and  social  inequalities.  T.  W.  C. 

Sleidan  (sll-dan).  Johannea,  b.  at  Sleidcn, 
near  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  1506  ;  d.  at  Btrassburg, 
Oct  81, 1556  ;  his  original  name  was  Philipp- 
sohn.  He  studied  jurisprudence  in  Paris, 
embraced  the  Reformation,  settled  at  Strass- 
burg,  and  was  often  used  b7  the  Protestant 
princes  in  diplomatic  negotiations.  On  the 
instance  of  the  members  of  the  Schmalcaldian 
League  he  wrote  D€  etatu  rdigionis  et  reipub- 
liea  Carolo  Quinto  CcBM/re  eommentarii,  Strass- 
burg,  1553-56,  which  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  Swedish,  French,  Italian,  and 
English  (London,  1689),  and  answered  from 
the  Koman  Catholic  side  by  Fontaine,  Oennep, 
Surius,  and  Maimbourg.  (See  his  LAen  by 
Baumgarten,  Strassburg,  1878,  and  Brief' 
v)echMd,  1881.) 

Smalcald.    See  Schmalcald. 

SmaUey)  John,  D.D.  (Princeton,  1800), 
Ck)ngregationalist,  b.  at  Columbia  (then  Leb- 
anon), Conn.,  June 4. 1734 ;  d.  at  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  Jime  1,  1820  ;  studied  theology  under 
Joseph  Bellamy,  and  was  in  1758  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  New 
Britain,  where  he  remained  for  over  fifty 
years.  His  success  as  a  preacher  and  as  a 
teacher  was  quite  remarkable,  and  by  his  two 
sermons  on  Natural  and  Moral  Inabuity,  Bos- 
ton, 1769  (rep.  in  London),  he  exercised  a 
definite  influence  on  the  formation  of  New 
England  theology.  He  also  published  2  vols. 
of  IHseouraes,  Boston,  1808  and  1814. 

Smoctymmnu,  a  name  formed  out  of  the 
initials  of  /Stephen  J/arshall,  ^Sdmund  Oilamy, 
T'homas  Jbung,  ifathew  Wewcomen,  and 
TTilliam  /S^urstow,  the  joint  authors  of  An 
Answer  to  a  Booke  entituled  "  An  humUe  Be- 
moTustranee,**  etc..  1641,  in  reply  to  Bishop 
Joseph  Hall's  Mumble  Bemonatratice  to  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament ,  London,  1640. 

Smith,  Bli,  D.D.  ( .  18—),  Congre- 
gational missionary  ;  b.  at  Northford,  Conn., 
Sept.  15,  1801  ;  d.  at  Beirut,  Syria,  Jan.  11, 
1857.  After  graduating  at  Yale,  1821,  and 
at  Andover,  1826,  he  was  sent  by  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  to  Beirut.  In  1830,  with  H.  G.  O. 
Dwight,  he  went  to  Persia  and  founded  a 
Nestorian  mission.  (See  his  Mimonary  Be- 
searches  in  Armenia,  Boston,  1883,  2  vols., 
rep.  in  London,  1834.)  He  accompanied  and 
assisted  Dr.  £.  Robinson  in  his  explorations  of 
1838  and  1852.  He  began  translating  the  Bible 
into  Arabic,  1846,  and  completed  the  New 
Testament  and  considerable  portions  of  the 
Old.  F.  M.  B. 

Smith,  Oeorge,  Assyrlologist ;  b.  in  Eng- 
land about  1825  ;  d.  at  Aleppo,  Aug.  19. 1876. 
He  was  an  engraver,  but  learned  the  Oriental 
tongues ;  obtained  a  place  in  the  British 
Museum,  1867 ;  was  sent  to  Nineveh,  1873, 
by  the  Telegraph  newspaper,  and  1874-75  by 
the  Museum.  He  made  many  valuable  dis- 
coveries, including  the  ruins  of  Carchemish, 
and  wrote  several  books  about  them,  includ- 
ing a  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  London, 
1876,  n.e.  by  Sayce,  1880.  F.  M.  B. 


Smith,  Hanry  Boynton,  D.D.  (University 
of  Vermont.  1850),  LL.D.  (Princeton.  1869), 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  21, 
1815 ;  d.  in  New  York,  Feb.  7,  1877.     He 

graduated  at  Bowdoin,  1834  ;  studied  at  An- 
over  and  Bangor,  and  (1838-40)  at  Halle  and 
Berlin,  where  he  met  Tholuck,  Neander,  and 
other  eminent  scholars. '  After  intervals  of 
teaching  at  Bowdoin  and  Andover,  he  was 
Congregational  pastor  at  West  Amesbury, 
Mass.,  184^-47,  and  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  at  Amherst,  1847-50.  In 
1850  he  took  the  chair  of  church  history  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and 
in  1853  was  transferred  to  that  of  systematic 
theologv.  The  duties  of  this  post  he  dis- 
chargea  with  eminent  ability  tul  his  health 
broke  down  in  1874  ;  his  influence  was  deep 
and  powerful  on  his  numerous  students,  and 
on  the  New  School  Presbyterian  body  at  large. 
He  wrote  much  for  the  Eoanpelist,  founded 
and  edited  for  a  time  The  American  Theo- 
logical Beview,  1859-62,  and  was  a  co-editor  of 
The  American  Presbyterian  and  T/ieological 
Beview,  1862-71,  and  of  The  Presbyterian  Quar- 
terly and  Princeton  Beview,  1873-74.  He  vis- 
ited Europe,  1859,  1866,  and  1869-70,  on  the 
latter  occasion  going  to  the  Orient.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  N.  S.  General  Assembly  at 
Philadelphia,  1863,  and  in  1864  preached  at 
Dayton,  O.,  a  memorable  sermon  on  Chris- 
tian Union  and  Ecdesiastical  Beunion,  This 
discourse,  with  his  labors  at  the  Convention 
of  1867,  earned  for  him  the  title,  "  hero  of 
reunion."  He  wrote  much  on  behalf  of  the 
Union  during  the  Rebellion,  and  contributed 
to  Appleton^  Cydopadia  articles  on  Calvin, 
Hegel,  Schelling,  Pantheism,  the  Reformed 
churches,  and  otner  top^ics.  Of  his  address  at 
Andover  on  The  Belatioris  of  Faith  and  Phi- 
losophy, 1849,  and  that  on  Church  History,  in 
New  York.  1850,  Bancroft,  the  historian, 
testified.  ''  I  know  no  one  in  the  country  but 
yourself  who  could  have  written  them.  It 
IS  matter  of  regret  that  he  failed  to  elaborate 
his  theological  system,  and  left  in  print  no 
monument  worthy  of  his  talents  and  learning. 
Except  his  valuable  History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Chronological  Tables,  New  York, 

1859,  and  his  Memorial  of  Anson  G,  Phelps, 

1860,  his  independent  publications  were  brief 
and  casual.  He  edited  and  in  part  translated 
Giesseler's  Church  History,  1859-63,  4  vols., 
Hagenbach's  History  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
1861-62,  2  vols.,  and  Stier's  W<yrds  of  the  I/rrd 
Jesus,  1864-65.  He  aided  Rev.  Dr.  R.  D. 
Hitchcock  in  preparing  the  Life,  Character, 
and  Writings  of  Edward  Bobinson,  1864  ;  but 
he  was  chary  of  original  work.  His  friends 
and  colleagues  have  to  some  extent  supplied 
this  deficienc^r  since  his  death  :  his  Faith  and 
Philosophy,  Discourses  and  Essays,  was  edited 
by  Rev.  Dr.  G.  L.  Prentiss.  1877,  and  his 
Apologetics,  1882 ;  Introduction  to  Christian 
Theology,  1883.  and  Systematic  Theology,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Karr,  1884. 4th  ed.,  1890.  (See 
his  Life  and  Work,  by  his  widow.  New  York, 
1881.)  F.  M.  B. 

Smith,  John  Ootton,  D.D.  (Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  1862),  Protestant  Episcopal ; 
b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Aug.  4.  1826 ;  d.  in 
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^ew  York,  Jan.  9,  1882.  He  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1847;  held  pastoral 
charges  at  Bangor  and  in  Boston  ;  was  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York, 
from  1860  till  his  death,  and  occupied  a 
prominent  position  as  a  leader  in  much  of  the 
evangelical  and  philanthropic  work  of  his 
time.  He  edited  Ohurch  and  State  and  pub- 
lished Miaedlame8,  New  York,  1876 ;  Brier 
HiU  Lectures  an  Preeeat  Aspects  of  the  Church, 
1881,  etc. 

Smith,    John   Pyoj  D.D.   ( ,    18—), 

LL.D.  ( ,  18—),  F.R.8.  (18—),  Congre- 

gationalist ;  b.  at  Sheffield,  England,  May  25. 
1774 ;  d.  at  Guildford,  Surrey,  29  m.  s.w.  of 
London,  Feb.  5, 1851.  He  studied  at  Rother- 
ham,  and  taught  divinity  and  classics  at  Ho- 
mcrton,  1800-50,  preaching  also  at  Gravel 
'Pits  Chapel.  He  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
some  by  his  interest  in  German  theology,  and 
his  efforts  to  reconcile  faith  with  science.    He 

Eublished  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah, 
oadon,  1818-21, 2  vols.  ;  Sacrifice  and  Priest- 
hood of  Christ,  1828  ;  Principles  of  Interpreta- 
tion, 1829  ;  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation  and 
Bdwge,  1887 ;  Scripture  and  Geology,  1889 ; 
First  lAnes  of  Christian  Theology,  1854.  His 
memoirs,  by  J.  Medway,  appeared  in  London, 
1868.  F.  M.  B. 

Smith,  Joseph,  Jr.  Mormon  prophet ;  b. 
la  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  VU,  December 
23, 1805,  of  poor  and  thriftless  parents ;  killed 
at  Carthage,  111.,  June  27,  1844.  His  family 
led  a  sort  of  gypsy  existence  from  1804  to 
1815,  changing  their  place  of  residence  seven 
times  in  that  period  ;  last  removal  to  P^myra, 
"Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  In  1819  they  removed 
to  Manchester,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  In 
1820  Joseph  became  a  probationer  among  the 
Methodists  for  a  brief  season.  In  1822  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  seer  stone,  and 
left  off  the  use  of  the  divining  rod  and  of  for- 
tune-telling, to  which  he  had  been  hitherto 
addicted.  Newspapers  noticed  and  ridiculed 
his  feats  with  the  seer  stone.  Perhaps  by  that 
means  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Sidney 
Rigdon  (a. v.).  who  had  lately  obtained  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  First  interview  with  Rig- 
don  took  place  Sept.  21,  1828.  Next  day 
a  spot  was  fixed  upon  where  Rigdon  should 
deliver  the  manuscript  to  Smith  at  the  time 
when  it  should  be  ready  for  publication.  Jo« 
scph  speaks  of  this  as  the  visit  of  an  angel ;  his 
mother,  who  got  a  good  view  of  the  pretended 
angel,  said,  '*  He  must  be  a  Quaker,  as  he  was 
dressed  very  plainly.**  Annual  demonstra- 
tions occurred  at  the  appointed  place— the  hill 
Cumorah- until  Sept.  22,  1827.  Joseph  hav- 
ing married  Miss  Emma  Hale  in  Jan.,  1827, 
Rigdon  concluded  to  entrust  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon to  his  keeping  on  the  lost  appearance  at 
Cumorah.  Two  years  were  employed  in  get- 
ting a  fair  copy  of  the  volume,  m  which  time 
he  had  the  assistance  of  Martin  Harris  and 
Oliver  Cowdery.  While  the  work  was  goinff 
forward  Rigdon  came  to  Pennsylvania  and 
made  a  second  redaction  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, and  it  was  published  in  March,  1830, 
and  '*the  Church  of  Christ"  organized  at 
Manchester,  Ontario  County,  N.  i.,  April 
6.  1830.    Riis^don  was  expected  to  come  and 


carry  them  to  Kirtland,  O..  where  he  had  been 
preparing  the  way  for  them,  but  his  courage 
failed.  He  sent  his  convert  and  protSgl,  F. 
P.  Pratt,  in  Aug.,  1880,  who  was  immersed 
into  the  new  church.  In  Oct.  Pratt  and 
Cowdery  came  to  Kirtland  and  went  through 
the  form  of  immersing  Rigdon.  This  hnmer- 
sion,  which  took  place  Nov.  8,  1880,  was  a 
total  surrender  of  leadership  on  the  part  of 
Rigdon,  who  was  the  real  founder  of  Mor- 
monism.'  Rigdon  went  to  New  York  and 
brought  Smith  and  "the  Church  of  Christ" 
to  Kirtland  in  the  last  days  of  Jan.,18»l.  It 
had  great  success  in  Ohio.  In  Aug.,  1881,  a 
new  centre  of  the  church  was  established  at 
Independence.  Mo.,  under  the  name  of  Zion. 
In  1^  a  military  expedition  was  led  by  Smith 
from  Kirtland  to  Independence  to  protect  the 
dwellers  In  Zion.  Theocratic  notions  no'w 
became  so  strongly  developed  that  there  were 
numerous  and  violent  conflicts  between  the 
people  of  Zion  and  the  people  of  Missourf. 
Smith  kept  his  residence  at  Kirtland  till  Jan. 
12,  1888,  when  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
among  his  followers  in  Missouri.  A  war  of 
extermination  was  proclaimed  by  the  Mormons 
against  the  people  of  Missouri  on  July  4,  1888, 
which  broke  out  on  Aug.  6,  1888,  but  the 
Mormons  were  expelled  from  Missouri  in  the 
winter  of  1888-89.  They  took  refuge  in  Illi- 
nois, where  they  established  the  flourishing 
city  of  Nauvoo.  Smith  became  a  power  in 
state  politics.  On  May  17,  1844,  he  caused 
himself  and  Rigdon  to  be  nominated  for  the 
office  of  Prtsident  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  vigorous  exertions  were 
made  to  procure  the  election,  electoral  tickets 
being  announced  in  nearly  every  state.  Bat 
the  people  of  Illinois,  unable  longer  to  endure 
the  theocracy,  rose  up  and  attacked  the  Mor- 
mons in  June,  1844,  and  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
brother  Hyrum  were  killed  at  Carthage,  a  few- 
miles  from  Nauvoo,  on  June  27,  1844. 

Doctrines  of  the  Mormon  Church. — The  fol- 
lowing is  the  most  widely  recognized  creed  of 
the  church  ;  it  was  sent  forth  by  Joseph  Smith 
in  1844,  and  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  main 
tenets  of  the  system  he  proclaimed  : 

"  1.  "We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father, 
and  in  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

**  2.  We  believe  that  men  vnll  be  punished 
for  their  own  sins,  and  not  for  Adam's  trans- 
gression. 

*'  8.  We  believe  that  through  the  atonement 
of  Christ  all  mankind  may  be  saved,  by  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
gospel. 

*'  4.  We  believe  that  these  ordinances  are  : 
first,  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  second,- 
repentance  ;  third,  baptism  bv  immersion  for 
the  remission  of  sins ;  fourth,  laying  on  of 
hands  for  the  ^ift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

'*  5.  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called 
of  Gkxi,  by  prophecy  and  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  by  those  who  are  in  authority,  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  adjninister  in  the  ordinances 
thereof. 

''6.  We  believe  in  the  same  organization 
that  existed  in  the  primitive  church,  viz., 
apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangel- 
ists, Ct6. 
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"7.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues, 
prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing,  inter- 
pretation of  tongues,  etc. 

"  8.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word 
of  God,  as  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly  ;  we 
also  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  oe  the 
Word  of  God. 

"  9.  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed, 
all  that  he  does  now  .reveal,  and  we  believe 
that  he  will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  impor- 
tant things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  10.  We  believe  in  the  litcralgatheriDg  of 
Israel  and  in  the  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes. 
That  Zion  will  be  built  upon  this  continent. 
That  Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  the 
earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and 
receive  its  paradisiacal  ^lory. 

**  11.  We  claim  the  pnvilege  of  worshipping 
Almighty  Gk)d  according  to  the  dictates  of 
our  conscience,  and  allow  all  men  the  same 
privilefi^e,  let  them  worship  how,  where,  or 
what  tney  may. 

"  13.  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings, 
presidents,  rulers,  and  magistrates,  in  obey- 
mg,  honoring,  and  sustaining  the  law. 

**  13.  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true, 
chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing 
eood  to  all  men  ;  indeed  we  may  say  that  wc 
follow  the  admonition  of  Paul,  *  We  believe 
all  things,  we  hope  all  things,'  we  have  en- 
dured many  things,  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
endure  all  things.  If  there  is  anything  vir- 
tuous, lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or  praise- 
worthy, we  seek  after  these  things." 

William  H.  whttsitt. 

Smith,  Sydney,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Woodford,  Essex,  June  3,  1771  ;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, Feb.  22,  1845.  He  gained  a  fellowship 
in  New  College,  Oxford,  1790,  and  held  vari- 
ous preferments,  but  lived  chiefly  in  London, 
and  wrote  for  the  Edinburgh  lUview.  Famous 
chiedy  as  a  wit  and  critic,  he  was  also  an  effec- 
tive preacher,  and  published  many  sermons. 
His  LeU6r9  of  Peter  Plymley,  London,  1808. 
had  a  main  share  in  preparing  the  way  for 
Catholic  emancipation.  His  8ketdie$  of  Moral 
Philo9ophy  appeared  1850,  and  his  memoir  by 
his  daughter.  Lady  Holland,  London  and 
New  York,  1855.  "    F.  M.  B. 

Smith,    WUliam    Andrew,    D.D.  ( 


18—),  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  ;  b. 
at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Nov.  29.  1802  ;  d.  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  March  1,  1870.  After  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Virginia  Conference  in  1825,  and  chosen 
president  of  Randolph- Macon  College  in  1846, 
and  of  Central  College,  Missouri,  in  1869. 
He  edited  for  several  years  the  Christian  Ad- 
*ToeaU  at  Richmond,  and  published  Philosophy 
and  Practice  of  Slavery,  Nashville,  1857,  a  de- 
fence of  that  institution.  There  is  a  memoir 
of  him  by  Bishop  J.  C.  Granbery  in  the  Qen- 
eral  Minutes  of  1870. 

Smith,  William  Robertaon,  LL.D.  (Aber- 
deen, 1882),  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at 
Eeig,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Nov.  8,  1846 ; 
Btudfied  at  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Bonn,  and 
Q^ttingen,  and  was  in  1870  appointed  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  in  the  Free  Church  College, 
Aberdeen,  but  was  in  1881  removed  by  the 
General  Assembly  on,  account  of  his  alleged 


heretical  teaching.  In  1888  he  was  made  Lord 
Almoner's  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge  ; 
in  1886  librarian  to  the  university ;  in  1889 
professor  of  Arabic,  in  succession  to  Will- 
iam Wright.  He  has  published  The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Jeieish  Church,  London.  1881  ; 
The  Prophets  of  Israel,  1882 ;  Kinship  and 
Marriage  in  Earlv  Arabia,  1885  ;  Lectures  on 
the  Edigion  of  the  Semites,  London  and  New 
York,  1889. 

Smyrna  (myrrh),  an  ancient  city  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  seat  oi  one  of  the 
seven  churches  addressed  by  Christ  in  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev.  i.  11,  iL  ^11).  It  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Herm»an  Gulf  and  40  m. 
n.  of  Ephesus.  It  was  famous  for  its  wealUi 
and  beauty.  Christianity  was  early  planted 
there  and  furnished  many  martyrs  in  the 
persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  among 
them  the  a^ed  Polycarp,  a  pupil  of  the  Apos- 
tle John.  The  modern  city  has  a  population 
of  190,000,  and  is  a  busy  centre  of  trade. 

T.  W.  C. 

Smyth,  Bgbert  Ooffin,  D.D.  (Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Brunswick,  Me.,  1866),  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Aug.  24,  1829  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  College,  1848,  and  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  1868 ;  became  profes- 
sor at  Bowdoin  College  in  1856,  at  And  over 
Theologidkl  Seminary  in  1868,  and  president 
in  1878.  He  has  edited  the  Andowr  Jieview 
since  its  start  in  1884. 

Smyth,  John,  founder  of  the  General  Bap- 
tists ;  d.  in  Holland,  1612.  He  entered  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  1571 ;  became  a  fellow, 
and  vicar  of  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire ; 
took  charge  of  a  Separatist  congregation, 
1602  ;  imbibed  Analmptist  opinions,  and  emi- 
grated with  his  flock  to  Amsterdam.  With 
T.  Helwys  (who  afterward  went  to  London 
and  organized  the  Baptist  denomination  there) 
he  put  forth  a  Confession  of  Faith.  He  also 
published  Principles  and  inferences,  London, 
1607  ;  Parallels,  Censures,  Observations,  1609  ; 
C  haract€r  of  the  Beast,  1609  ;  Differences  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Separation,  (See  his  True 
Story,  by  H.  M.  Dexter,  Boston,  1881.) 

F.  3L  B. 

Smyth  (Samuel  Phillips),  Newman,  D.D. 

(University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1881). 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Brunswick,  Me., 
June  25, 1848 ;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College, 
1868,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
1867 ;  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church. 
Bangor,  Me.,  1870;  First  (Presbyterian) 
Church,  Qulncy,  111.,  1876 ;  First  Church,  • 
New  Haven,  Conn. ,  1882.  He  is  the  author 
of  The  BdigiouM  Feeling,  New  York.  1877  ; 
Old  Faiths  in  New  Light,  1879.  rev.  ed.,  1887  ; 
The  Orthodox  Theology  of  To-day,  1881  ;  The 
Reality  of  FkUth,  1884  ;  Christian  Facts  and 
Forces,  1887  ;  Personal  Creeds,  1890. 

Socialiam,  the  name  given  to  a  cla<ss  of 
opinions  that  would  reconstruct  society,  in- 
troduce a  new  distribution  of  pro^rty,  and 
make  co-operation  the  ruling  principle  in  op- 
position to  competition.  Schemes  of  this  kind 
nave  been  broached  in  all  past  ages,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  great  upturning  caused  by  the 
French  Revolution,  a  century  ago.    The  plans 
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of  Owen,  Fourier,  St.  Simon,  and  others  have 
at  times  awakened  great  enthusiasm,  and 
though  they  all  failed,  yet  even  at  the  present 
there  is  a  vigorous  assertion  of  socialistic 
principles  alike  in  Europe  and  America.    That 

food  has  sprung  from  the  movement  is  not  to 
e  denied.  The  vital  interdependence  of  all 
classes,  the  faults  of  the  selfish  system  pushed 
to  excess,  and  the  many  evils  inherent  in  our 
present  civilization  have  been  carefully  dis- 
played ;  yet  the  world  at  lar^e  has  refused  to 
accept  tfie  theory.  And  with  good  reason, 
for  it  makes  human  happiness  too  much  de- 
pendent upon  material  gratifications  ;  it  robs 
man  of  the  energy  that  springs  from  ambition  ; 
it  unwisely  ignores  the  claims  of  individual- 
ism ;  and  by  its  abolition  of  social  rewards 
and  punishments  it  fails  to  hold  out  hope  to 
the  mdustrious,  or  awaken  apprehension 
among  the  indolent. 

There  is  great  reason  to  think  that  no  new 
arrangement  of  government  or  law  would  do 
away  with  the  inequalities  of  condition  which 
are  such  a  painful  feature  of  the  existing  state 
of  things.  For  these  inequalities  arise  from 
natural  differences  of  capacity  among  men, 
from  periods  of  commercial  revulsion  and 
financial  distress,  from  providential  occur- 
rences such  as  floods,  fires,  accidents  to  life  or 
limb,  and  from  moral  causes,  such  as  intem- 
perance, imprudence,  indolence,  and  the  like. 
These  are  causes  which  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
power  of  human  government  to  control.  With 
the  best  intentions  legislators  may  produce 
the  worst  results.  Nor  would  it  be  well  for 
society  to  be  on  a  dead  level  throughout,  for 
it  would  be  very  dull  and  stupid.  The  only 
effective  agent  in  subserving  the  aims  of  a 
true  social  science  is  the  gospel,  which  lavs 
its  hand  upon  both  ends  of  the  scale,  speaks 
alike  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  sweetly  soothes 
asperities,  enforces  righteously  the  great  bond 
of  human  brotherhood,  and  secures  its  observ- 
ance b^  laying  under  it  the  great  primarv 
obligation  to  the  one  Qod  who  is  over  all. 
(See  books  on  socialism  by  T.  D.  Woolsey 
[New  York,  1880],  Ely  [1883],  Rae  [London, 
1884],  Laveleye  [1886],  Bax  [1886],  Behrends 
[New  York,  1886],  A.  Bierbower  [Chicago, 
1890],  A.  Barry  [London,  1890],  P.  W. 
Sprague  [New  York,  1890],  William  Graham 
[London  and  New  York,  1891].)   T.  W.  C. 

Sooinas,  lAliua  and  Fatutut,  uncle  and 
nephew,  gave  to  the  anti-Trinitarians  who, 
after  being  expelled  from  Switzerland,  settled 
in  Poland,  the  name,  the  doctrinal  develop- 
ment, and  the  ecclesiastical  organization  which 
made  them  a  definite  sect— the  Socinians. 
Lttlina  Sooinus,  b.  at  Siena,  Italy,  81  m. 
s.e.  of  Florence,  1525 ;  d.  at  Zurich,  May  16, 
1562  ;  studied  first  jurisprudence,  but  became 
afterward  absorbed  by  theological  researches, 
which  finally  led  him  to  reject  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  In  1547  he  left  Italy  to  avoid 
the  Inquisition.  He  visited  France,  England, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and 
everywhere  ho  conversed  with  the  reformers, 
but  he  spoke  so  guardedly  of  his  anti-Trini- 
tarian views  that  ne  escaped  any  serious  sus- 
picion. Twice  he  visited  Poland,  in  1555  and 
1558.     Fanstos  Socinoa,  also  b.  at  Siena, 


1539 ;  d.  at  Luclawice,  Poland,  March  8, 
1604 ;  was  by  the  study  of  the  literary  re- 
mains of  his  uncle  led  to  adopt  his  views  and 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  Inquisition  in  1574. 
He  settled  at  Basel.  In  1578  he  went  to  Tran- 
sylvania to  act  as  umpire  in  the  controversy 
lietween  Davidis  and  Blandrata.  In  1587  he 
settled  at  Cracow,  but  was  in  1598  driven  out 
of  the  city  by  the  brutal  attacks  of  the  stu- 
dents. He  succeeded,  however,  in  having  the 
Anabaptists  excluded  from  the  other  Unitari- 
ans, who  now  became  known  as  Socinians. 
His  Opera  were  printed  in  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Biblioth,  fratr,  PoUm,  The  first  part  of  the 
17th  century  was  a  period  of  great  prosperity 
to  the  Socinians,  though  the  Itoman  Catholics 
persecuted  them  as  Arians,  and  the  religious 
lil)erty  of  Poland,  which  even  the  Jews  en- 
joyed, was  not  extended  to  them.  But  in 
1657,  during  the  war  between  Sweden  and 
Poland,  some  Socinians  happened  to  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Swedes, 
and  in  1658  the  diet  of  Warsaw  marked  the 
whole  sect  as  traitors  to  Poland  and  con- 
demned them  to  death.  In  a  short  time  they 
were  scattered  ;  some  went  to  Transylvania, 
others  to  Holland,  etc.  (See  Fock,  Socinian- 
iemus,  Kiel,  1847,  and  the  art.  Unitarian- 
IBM.)  C.  P. 

SocratM,  the  Greek  church  historian ;  b. 
in  Constantinople  about  880  ;  studied  rhetoric 
and  jurisprudence  ;  lived  as  a  mshoUuiicus,  "  a 
chamber-lawyer/'  in  his  native  city,  but  took 
a  vivid  interest  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
wrote,  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Buac- 
bius,  a  church  history,  comprising  the  period 
from  805-439,  and  characterize  by  amaz- 
ing credulity  concerning  all  tales  of  miracles, 
great  toleration  for  heterodox  tendencies,  and 
a  multitude  of  valuable  and  well  accredited 
details.  There  are  several  editions  of  his 
works  accompanied  with  Latin  translations, 
and  also  an  English  translation  revised  and 
annotated  by  A.  C.  Zenos,  New  York,  Chris- 
tian Literature  Company,  1891. 

Sod'-om,  the  chief  of  a  group  of  cities  in 
the  vale  of  Siddim  which  for  theur  wickedness 
were  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven.  It  was 
situated  in  a  well-watered  plain,  fertile  "  as 
the  garden  of  the  Lord,"  and  therefore  chosen 
by  Lot  as  his  home  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  Its  terri- 
ble doom  (as  recounted  In  Qen.  xix.)  is  often 
in  Scripture  held  up  as  warning  to  sinners 
(Deut.  xxix.  28,  Isa.  i.  9,  xiiT.  19.  etc.). 
Whether  it  was  at  the  northern  or  southern 
end  of  the  lake  is  still  undecided.  T.  W.  C. 

• 

Soissona  (swa-song),  (Latin,  Sueanonum  or 
Nofjiodunum),  a  city  of  France,  in  the  Dcb^ 
partment  of  Aisne,  has  been  the  seat  of  nine 
councils,  of  which  the  most  important  are : 
I.,  748,  which  fort)ade  the  higher  clergy  to 
hunt,  fight,  marry,  etc.,  and  prohibited  un- 
known persons  to  perform  ecclesiastical 
duties;  Vl.,  1092,  which  passed  judgment 
between  Anselm  and  Roscelin,  and  compelled 
the  latter  to  recant ;  VII.,  1121.  which  com- 
pelled Abelard  to  throw  his  works  into  the 
fire  with  his  own  hands  ;  VIII. ,  1201,  which 
eave  the  verdict  in  the  case  of  Ring  Philip 
August,  that  he  should  take  back  his  fii^ 
wife,  the  Danish  princess  Ingeborg,  whom  he 
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liad  repudiated.  The  councils  II.,  III.,  IV., 
and  v..  852,  861,  863,  866,  all  convened  in  Uio 
case  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  were  rather  of 
political,  council  IX.  of  merely  liturgical  im- 
port. 

Solifidlana  (from  solvs,  **  alone,''  Hud  fidea, 
"  faith"),  an  old  designation  of  those  who 
held  that  salvation  is  of  faith  alone. 

8ol'-o-mon  (peaetfut),  the  son  and  successor 
of  David.  He  was  a  child  of  special  promise 
(2  Sam.  vii.  12-15),  and  before  his  birth  was 
designated  by  God  for  the  throne  (1  Chron. 
xxii.  9).  His  kinglv  prospects  were  endan- 
gered by  Adonijim  s  conspiracy,  but  at  the 
Instance  of  Nathan  and  Bathsheba  David  at 
once  invested  him  with  the  robes  of  royalty 
(1  Kings  i.  82-53).  He  was  not  more  than 
twenty  when  his  father's  death  made  him 
sole  ruler.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  offer 
sacrifice  at  Qibeon,  and  here  when  God  pro- 
posed to  grant  what  he  should  ask,  he  made 
choice  of  wisdom,  to  which  God  added  riches 
and  honor  (iii.  4-15). 

The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  very  pros- 
perous. He  showed  great  sauacity,  and  his 
fame  for  wisdom  was  spread  all  over  the  East 
(1  Kings  iv.  29-84,  2  Chron.  ix.).  His  court 
was  distinguished  forits  magnificence,  and  in 
his  reign  Israel  had  a  flourishing  commerce 
(1  Kings  ix.  26-28 ;  x.  22).  He  built  the 
stately  temple  designed  by  his  father,  and 
established  the  regular  services  according  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  courses  of  the  priests 
and  Levites.  He  built  a  splendid  palace  for 
himself  and  another  for  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
and  various  other  structures  in  Jerusalem  and 
elsewhere.  Scarcely  any  element  of  pros- 
perity seemed  wanting,  and  his  name  became 
a  synonym  for  wealth  and  honor. 

But  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  was 
drawn  i»ide  by  his  numerous  forei^  wives 
and  concubines  into  the  practice  of  abomi- 
nable idolatries,  which  drew  down  heavy  judg- 
ments and  forfeited  the  favor  of  God.  He 
fell  from  the  height  of  wisdom  into  the  depth 
of  folly.  And  though  his  reign  was  prevail- 
inglv  peaceful  there  were  serious  disturbances 
produced  bv  Hadad,  Rezon,  and  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  XL).  And  while  there  was  great 
outward  prosperity,  the  people  felt  the  weight 
of  forced  service  and  excessive  taxation,  as  the 
revolt  under  Rehoboam  shows. 

Solomon  had  a  wide  range  of  mental  capac- 
ity, was  a  profound  student  of  nature,  a  poet 
whose  songs  were  1005,  a  philosopher  wnose 
proverbs  were  8000  (1  Kings  iv.  82,  83).  The 
writings  which  bear  his  name  testify  to  his 
great  and  varied  ability,  nor  does  his  degen- 
eracy in  his  later  years  detract  from  the  value 
of  the  inspired  writings  of  his  youth  and  man- 
hood. The  Scripture  records  his  life,  con- 
cealinfl^  no  sin,  and  offering  no  excuse,  and  so 
furnishes  to  all  readers  an  illustrious  example 
of  the  weakness  of  human  nature  and  the 
perils  of  prosperity.  His  experience  enforces 
nis  own  maxim  as  to  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  "  fearing  God  ana  keeping  his  com- 
mandments." (See  P.  W.  Parrar,  Solomon, 
hit  Life  and  Timet,  New  Tork,  1888.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Sonusohlans,  The,  a  monastic  order  of  the 


Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  effect  of  the  re- 
vive whic^  the  Reformation  caused  also 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  re- 
ceived their  name  from  Somascho,  a  village 
between  Milan  and  Bergamo,  where  in  1533 
Girolamo  Miaul  (Hieronymus  ^Emiliunus) 
formed  an  association  which,  confirmed  by 
Paul  III.  hi  1540,  adopted  the  rules  of  St. 
Augustine  and  soon  grew  into  a  regular  or- 
der. Though  at  one  time  it  had  i\\Tce  prov- 
inces, it  never  achieved  any  noticeable  success 
and  died  at  last  from  inanition,  but  the  found- 
er's life  may  be  found  in  Acta  Sanctorum, 
vol.  ii. 

Song  of  Solomon,  called  "  The  Song  of 
Songs."  i.e.,  the  most  excellent  of  son^,  also 
"  Canticles,"  after  the  name  in  the  Latm  Vul- 
gate. It  has  always  formed  part  of  the  canon, 
and  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  Jews  and 
Christians.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  came  from  the  pen  of 
Solomon  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign. 
Very  various  opinions  prevail  as  to  its  sub- 
ject.   The  chief  may  be  thus  characterized  : 

1.  Tha  Literal. — As  early  as  the  5th  century 
Theodore  of  Mopsuesta  maintained  that  it  cele- 
brated the  earthly  love  and  marriage  of  Solo- 
mon and  his  bride,  Pharaoh's  daugliter.  For 
a  longtime  this  literal  acceptation  of  the  song 
met  with  little  favor,  but  within  a  century 
or  two  it  has  been  revived,  the  bride  some- 
times being  regarded  as  an  Egyptian  princess, 
but  more  generally  as  an  Israelite  shepherdess 
from  Shunem.  But  on  this  view  it  is  hard 
to  see  the  need  of  the  song,  or  to  account  for 
the  place  it  has  held  in  the  hearts  of  Gk>d's 
people.  [A  modification  of  the  literal  view 
IS  that  it  celebrates  the  intercourse  between 
Solomon  and  a  peasant  maiden,  who  is  proof 
against  all  his  blandishments  and  faithful  to 
her  shepherd  lover,  whom  she  prefers  to  the 
king.  This  is  the  view  advocated  by  Griffis 
(see  below),  and  turns  the  song  into  a  praise  of 
pure  love  between  the  sexes,  a  theme  every 
way  worthy  of  the  pen  of  inspiration.] 

2.  The  Allegorical.— This  maintains  that  the 
persons  and  objects  described  are  mere  figures 
for  spiritutd  persons  and  oblects,  and  the  lat- 
ter idone  are  contemplated  by  the  writer. 
The  song  thus  sets  forth  the  love  of  Jehovah 
for  Israel,  or  of  Christ  for  his  church,  or  the 
loving  communion  between  the  Lord  and  the 
individual  believer.  This  view  has  been  en- 
tertained bv  the  Jewish  Church  in  general 
and  the  malority  of  Christian  expositors. 

8.  The  lypical. — This  accepts  the  song  as 
setting  forth  primarily  the  iovin^  intercourse 
of  Solomon  and  his  bride,  but  this  as  shallow- 
ing forth  the  gracious  affection  between  God 
and  his  chosen.  Nothing  is  more  common  in 
Scripture  than  the  representation  of  Jehovah's 
union  to  his  people  as  a  marriage  relation,  and 
the  sinfulness  oi  the  latter  as  a  spiritual  adul- 
texy  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  Num.  xv.  w.  Isa.  liv.  6, 
Jer.  iii.,  Ezek.  xvi.,  Hos.  i.-iii.  John  iii.  29, 
Matt.  xii.  89,  Eph.  v.  28.  Rev.  xix.  7-9,  etc.). 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  book  strikes  an 
Oriental  mind  at  this  day.  Regarded  in  this 
light  the  song  has  fed  the  faith  and  warmed 
the  heart  of  earnest  believers  in  every  ago. 

In  form  the  work  is  a  lyrical  dialogue,  the 
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speakers  being  Solomon,  the  bride,  and  a 
chorus  of  virgins,  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
The  translation  of  the  Song  is  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  Revised  Version.  The  reader 
should  understand  that  in  such  passages  as 
V.  14  the  reference  is  to  a  clothed  body,  and 
not  the  contrary. 

[LrrERATURE.— L.  Withington,  SoUmum's 
Song  Trandat^  and  Explained,  Boston,  1861 ; 
Professor  J.  Strong,  Sacred  Idyls :  A  Metrical 
Version,  New  York,  1889  ;  for  a  mystical  ex- 
planation, see  J.  Langer,  Preiburg-in-Br., 
1890 ;  Ch.  Trillan  de  la  Blgotti^re,  Paris, 
1890  ;  for  a  presentation  of  a  modification  of 
the  literal  view,  see  W.  E.  Griffis,  T?is  Lily 
anumg  Thorns,  Boston,  1890 ;  for  Roman 
Catholic  commentaries  O.  6.  B.  Ticfenthal, 
Kempten,  1890  ;  P.  Brevet,  Mayenne,  1890 ; 
G.  Gielman,  Paris,  1890.]  T.  W.  C. 

Sorbonne,  The,  was  founded  In  1268  by  Rob- 
ert of  Sorbon  or  Sorbonne,  a  place  in  Cham- 
pagne, who  was  chaplain  to  Louis  IX.  It 
was  simply  a  charitable  institution  established 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  study  of 
theology,  by  providing  free  board  and  lodging 
for  the  theological  students  in  the  University 
of  Paris.  Like  all  institutions  of  the  kind, 
like  the  university  itself,  it  was  organized  on 
a  monastic  plan.  It  bore  the  name  Congre- 
gatio  pauperum  magistromm  studentium  in 
theologica  faeiUtate,  and  its  rales  were  con- 
firmed by  Clement  IV.  The  theological  lec- 
tures, at  least  the  official  ones,  were  delivered 
in  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  but  the  college 
had,  of  course,  like  every  monastery,  a  teacher 
of  theology  who  was  charged  with  the  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  the  studies  of  the 
inmates.  As  it  generally  took  from  seven  to 
ten  years  to  go  through  a  full  course  of  theol- 
ogy, as  the  doctors  often  remahied  for  several 
years  in  the  college  after  finishing  their  course, 
and  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  older  students 
to  help  the  younger  ones,  the  college  was  from 
its  very  beginning  not  a  mere  boarding-house, 
bat  also  a  school.  Thus  it  was  quite  natural 
that  the  theological  lectures,  when  rooms  had 
to  be  provided  for  them  outside  of  the  archi- 
episcopal palace,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
college,  and  this  circumstance  caused  the 
name  of  the  Sorbonne  to  be  applied  also  to 
the  tlieological  faculty,  though  in  reality  they 
were  two  different  things.  (See  Dubarle, 
Histoire  da  V  UniversiU  de  Baria,  Paris,  1844, 
2  vols.) 

Soter,  pope  from  168  to  176  (or  177).  He 
is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Campania  and  to  have 
written  against  the  Montanists.  His  work 
called  forth  a  reply  from  Tertullian.  A  let- 
ter to  the  Corinthians  and  some  decretals  are 
attributed  to  him.    The  latter  have  been  lost. 

C.  H.  A.  B. 

Soteriology  is  that  branch  of  dogmatics 
which  treats  of  the  work  of  salvation,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  wrought  out  by  the  second  per« 
son  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  Christology,  which  treats  solely  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  his  divinity,  and  his  human- 
ity, and  the  combination  of  these  two  natures 
in  his  single  and  perfect  personality.'  Yet 
soteriology  is  closely  connected  with  Chris- 
tology, for  the  performance  of  Christ's  medi- 


atorial work  rests  upon  his  divine-human  per- 
son. That  work  is  consummated  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  threefold  oflice  as  prophet,  priest, 
and  King.  See  the  art.  Jesus  Chbibt,  Of- 
fices OF.  It  therefore  does  not  include  those 
aspects  of  salvation  which  involve  on  one  side 
the  electing  love  and  purpose  of  the  Father, 
and  on  the  other,  the  efiiciencv  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  application  of  saving  grace.  Its 
sphere  lies  in  the  execution  of  Glod's  purpose 
by  testifying  to  its  nature  and  character,  by 
actually  offering  an  atoning  sacrifice  of  in- 
finite  value,  ana  thus  restonng  the  lost  har- 
mony between  God  and  man,  and  by  estab- 
lishing and  administering  a  kingdom  of  grace 
which  has  no  end. 

The  foregoing  is  objective  soteriology,  but 
there  is  also  a  sublective  side  of  the  doctrine, 
which  treats  of  the  work  in  the  soul  and  is 
expressed  in  the  terms  regeneration  and  sanc- 
tification.  T.  W.  C. 

SooL  The  word  rendered  soul  in  the  Scrip- 
tures often  denotes  mere  animal  life,  the  seat 
of  sensations  and  appetites,  and  is  so  trans- 
lated (Gen.  i.  20,  ix.  4,  Matt.  11.  20,  vi.  25), 
but  it  is  also  used  to  denote  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  man,  the  seat  of  his  thoughts  and 
affections,  that  which  distinguishes  mm  from 
the  brute  creation  and  in  wiiich  chiefly  con- 
sists his  resemblance  to  Qod  (Qen.  i.  26).  To 
man  alone  does  the  Bible  ascribe  reason,  con- 
science, the  knowledge  of  Gkxl,  wisdom,  im- 
mortality, and  the  hope  of  future  everlasting 
happiness.  Men  alone  are  threatened  with 
punishment  in  another  world.  (Ps.  xll.  4, 
xlii.  4,  ciii.  1,  Lam.  iii.  24.  25,  Matt  x.  28,  xi. 
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In  two  places  (1  Thess.  v.  28,  Heb.  iv.  12) 
the  Scripture  seems  to  distin^ish  between 
soul  and  spirit,  and  hence  the  tripartite  theory 
of  man's  nature  was  derived,  a  theory  held 
in  the  Ante-Nicene  Church  and  adopted  by 
some  now.  But  it  is  disproved  by  the  orig- 
inal account  of  man's  creation,  and  by  the 
common  usage  of  Scripture,  which  again  and 
again  represents  soul  and  body  as  the  whole 
of  man  and  regards  soul  and  spirit  as  equiva- 
lent (Luke  i.  46,  47).  The  passages  above  re- 
ferred to  are  simply  rhetorical.  The  doctrinal 
uses  of  trichotomy  do  not  commend  it  to 
favor. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  fundamen- 
tal doctrine  of  Christianity.  It  was  held  as  a 
conjecture  or  a  hope  by  the  ancient  heathen, 
but  with  no  conviction.    It  had  a  prominent 

glace  in  the  religion  of  Egrpt,  but  among  the 
[ebrews  was  only  partialfv  revealed,  much 
more  is  said  about  the  sadness  of  the  grave 
than  of  the  life  bevond,  and  the  prevailing 
tone  in  speaking  of  sheol  or  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits  is  sad.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise 
in  the  later  dispensation.  For  the  Christian 
death  is  robbed  of  his  sting,  and  to  die  is  gain, 
unspeakable  gain.  T.  W.  C. 

Soul-sleep,  or  Psychopannjchism  (from 
ioui  all  night),  denotes  that  view  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  the  resurrection  according 
to  which  the  soul  is  asleep.  The  notion  orig- 
inated among  the  Arabian  and  Armenian  sects, 
but  some  traces  of  it  are  seen  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers.    It  was  condemned  by  several 
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councils,  but  revived  at  the  Reformation  by 
Socinians  and  Anabaptists.  Calvin  wrote 
against  it  in  his  De  Piyehapannwhia.  It  has 
been  ably  advocated  by  C.  F.  Hudson  in 
America,  and  was  regarded  by  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Whately  as  probable.  It  has  never 
been  held  by  any  church  or  permanent  school 
of  theologians.  T.  W.  C. 

South,  Robert,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1663),  Church 
of  England ;  b.  at  Hackney,  now  a  part  of 
London,  1633 ;  d.  in  London,  July  8,  1716. 
He  passed  from  Westminster  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  1651 ;  B.A.,  1654  ;  M.A.,  1657.  Or- 
dained, 1658,  by  a  deprived  bishop,  his  church 
Srinciples  were  developed  at  the  Restoration, 
hosen  public  orator  of  the  university,  1660, 
he  atonca  gained  hi<];h  rank  as  a  preacher,  and 
was  made  prebendary  of  Westminster,  1663  ; 
chaplain  successivelv  to  Clarendon  (1661),  to 
the  duke  of  York  (1667),  to  Hyde,  ambassador 
to  Poland  (1676),  and  to  the  king ;  rector  of 
Islip.  Oxfordshire,  1678.  Having  inherited 
wealth,  he  could  afford  indifference  to  rev- 
enue, and  is  said  to  have  declined  offers  of 
bishoprics ;  others  claim  that  "  his  quarrel- 
some temperament  presented  his  promotion." 
Different  accounts  of  his  character  agree  as 
to  his  wit,  learning,  and  eloquence.  Qcner- 
ous  with  money,  he  was  intolerant  in  theology 
and  politics ;  a  Calvinist  in.  opinion,  he  was 
' '  embittered  against  dissenters. ' '  He  opposed 
concessions  and  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and 
carried  on  (1693-94)  an  acrimonious  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  W.  Sherlock  (q.v.).  As  a 
Sreacher  ho  has  had  few  equals.  Lord 
Irougham  allows  him  "  ingenuity,  subtlety, 
brilliancy.'*  '*  Wit  was  his  talent,  yet  he 
often  reaches  sublimit v,"  says  Dr.  iCnox ; 
"  but  he  is  rather  to  be  admired  than  imitated. ' ' 
"  His  manner  was  at  that  time  original,"  says 
Hallam,  beinz  "free  from  pedantry,  and 
abounding  witn  colloquial  novelties  of  idiom. " 
His  sermons  were  gathered  in  6  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1603,  and  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted. 
His  Opera  Posthuma  Latina  appeared  with  a 
memoir,  1717,  and  his  works,  Oxford,  1823, 
7  vols.;  Boston,  1867-71,  5  vols.;  London, 
1872,  2  vols.  P.  M.  B. 

South  America,  Presbytarian  Ohurches. 
See  Pbbsbttbsian  Churches,  South  Am- 
erica, p.  760. 

Southcott,  Joanna,  b.  at  Gittisham.  Devon- 
shire, England,  about  1750 ;  d.  in  London, 
Dec.  27, 1814  ;  published  in  the  form  of  small 
pamphlets  two  volumes  of  "  prophecies,"  rep- 
resenting herself  as  "  the  briae of  the  Lamb," 
and  finally,  in  her  sixty -fourth  year,  announc- 
ing that  on  Oct.  19.  1814,  she  should  give 
birth  to  the  new  Messiah.  When  she  died, 
two  months  later,  she  still  believed  in  herself, 
and  had  about  100,000  followers,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  failure  of  her  last  and  greatest  proph- 
ecy, there  is  still  a  sect,  Sabbatarians,  or  li ew 
Israelites  or  Southcottians,  who  expect  a  new 
Messiah.  (See  Matthias,  /.  8.*s  Prophecies 
and  Case  Stated,  London,  1832.) 

Sozomen,  Salamlnius  Harmias,  b.  in  the 
4th  Christian  century ;  was  a  contemporary  of 
Socrates  (q.v.),  and  lived,  like  him,  in  Con- 
stantinople as  a  mhoUuticue,  '*  a  chamber  law- 


yer," and  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  the 
church  from  828  to  489,  which  follows  that 
of  Socrates  very  closely,  though  on  monastic 
matters  it  has  some  inaependent  and  original 
information.  It  was  edited  by  Valesius,  Paris, 
1668,  and  by  Hussey,  Oxford,  1860;  best 
Eng.  trans,  (in  same  vol.  with  Socrates)  by 
C.  D,  Hartranft,  New  York,  Christian  Liter- 
ature Company,  1891. 

Spalding.  Martin  John.  D.D.  (Rome.  1833). 
Roman  Catnolic  bishop  ;  b.  in  Marion  County, 
Ky.,  May  23,  1810  ;  d.  in  Baltimore,  Feb.  7. 
1872.  Me  studied  theology  in  Rome  ;  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1834,  and  made  bishop  of 
Louisville,  1850,  and  archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
1864.  He  built  the  cathedral  of  Louisville, 
founded  The  Oatholie  Advocate,  recalled  tho 
Jesuits  and  imported  the  Trappists,  and  pub- 
lished History  of  the  Protestant  Beformation, 
Louisville,  1860,  2  vols.,  8th  ed.,  Baltimore, 
1875 ;  Lectures  on  the  (General  Boidences  of 
Catholicity,  1847,  6th  ed.,  1866;  Miscellanea, 
1855,  6th  ed.,  1866 ;  Papal  InfaUilnlity,  1870. 

Spangenberg,  Augustus  Gottlieb,  Mora- 
vian bishop  ;  b.  at  Elettenberg,  Prussia,  July 
15,  1704 ;  d.  at  Berthelsdorf,  near  Herrnhut, 
Saxony,  Sept.  18,  1792.  A  graduate  of  Jena, 
he  became  an  assistant  professor  there,  and 
later  obtained  a  professorship  at  Halle,  1782. 
His  connection  with  Zinzendorf,  however, 
cost  him  his  seat.  From  Halle,  1788,  he  be- 
took himself  to  Herrnhut,  where  he  became 
an  assistant  minister.  In  1785  he  was  given 
the  leadership  of  a  colony  of  Moravians  who 
sought  to  establish  themselves  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  his  influence  upon  John  Wesley  dur- 
ing this  period  was  of  profound  importance. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Pennsylvania  to  labor 
among  the  (German  settlers  as  an  evangelist. 
This  work  was  interrupted  by  a  commission 
to  make  a  visitation  to  the  Moravian  mission 
on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  In  1741-42  he 
was  active  in  England.  On  June  16,  1744, 
having  been  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
affairs  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America, 
he  was  consecrated  a  bishop  at  Herrnhaag. 
Arridng  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  year,  he  superintended  the  Mora- 
vian missions  among  the  Indians  and  their 
evangelistic  efforts  among  the  white  settlers 
with  signal  ability,  until  1861,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  brief  periods  from  1849  till  1851 
and  1858-54,  when  ne  was  absent  in  Europe. 
As  apologist  of  his  Brethren  against  the 
controversial  attacks  of  the  Lutherans  and 
Pietists,  and  as  administrator  of  affairs  during 
the  perilous  times  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  his  abilities  shone  forth  brightly.  In 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1752,  with  five  associ- 
ates, he  made  his  way  to  the  primeval  wilder- 
ness of  western  North  Carolina,  to  survey  a 
tract  of  land  bought  by  the  church  from  Lord 
Granville.  Both  before  and  after  the  Indian 
war  he  made  extended  missionary  tours  into 
the  Indian  country,  and  was  adopted  into  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy,  receiving  the  name  of 
Tgirhitontie,  or  a  Row  of  Trees.  From  1762- 
92  he  was  mainly  engaged  in  the  work  which 
devolved  upon  the  chief  executive  board  of 
the  Moravian  Church  in  Germany,  being  its 
president  f  jr  twenty-three  years. 
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He  WHS  pre-emiiieDtly  the  theolo^an  of  the 
Renewed  Moravian  Church,  drawing  up  in 
1777  his  Idea  Fidd  Fratrum,  Barby.  1782, 
£ng.  trans,  by  La  Trobe,  under  the  title  J^ 
position  cf  Christian  Dodrine,  London,  1784, 
as  the  recognized  statement  of  Moravian  be- 
lief. His  other  works  were  2>aHe|^n^ru^t^^ 
Antworten,  Leipzig,  1751,  and  8MuM-8ehr\ft, 
1752,  apologetic  works  in  defence  of  Zinzen- 
dorf,  and  Ijdten  des  Qrafen  von  Zinaendotf, 
Barby,  1772-74, 8  vols.,  abridged  Eng.  trans., 
London.  1838.  (See  Risler.  Ld>en  Spangen- 
bergs,  Barby,  1704  ;  Lcdderhose,  Ld^en  A*  G. 
Spangenbergs,  Bisehofs  der  BrUdergemeine, 
Heidelberg,  1846,  £ng.  trans.,  London,  1855, 
and  Frick,  Beitrdge  zur  LebensgeschiefUe  A.  Q, 
Spangenbergs,  Halle,  1884.) 

J.  Taylor  Hauilton. 

Sparrow,  William,  Episcopalian ;  b.  in 
Massachusetts,  March  12,  1801 ;  d.  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  Jan.  17,  1854.  He  was  in  Ire- 
land. 1805-17  ;  studied  at  Columbia  College, 
1819-21 ;  taught  at  Miami,  1824-25.  and  at 
Gkimbier,  1829-40 ;  professor  of  systematic 
divinity  and  Christian  evidences  at  Alexan- 
dria, 1840-74.  His  Sermons  appeared,  New 
York,  1876,  and  his  L\fe  and  (hrrespondence, 
by  C.  Walker,  the  same  year.        F.  M.  B. 

Spenoen  John,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1665). 
Church  of:  England  ;  b.  at  Bocton,  Kent, 
1630 ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  May  27,  1695.  He 
entered  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge, 
1645;  M.A.,  1652.  fellow,  1655,  and  master, 
1667 ;  rector  of  Landbeach  and  archdeacon 
of  Sudbury,  1667 ;  prebendary  of  Ely,  1672, 
and  dean,  1677.  He  wrote  Concerning  Prod- 
igies, London,  1663-65,  De  Urim  et  Thum- 
nUm,  1669,  and  De  legibus  Hebrcdorum  rituaii- 
btis,  Cambridge,  1685,  2  vols.;  in  completer 
form,  1727.  The  latter,  his  chief  work,  has 
been  vilified  by  Witsius,  Orme,  and  Arch- 
bishop Magee,  as  affirming  what  it  expressly 
denied,  that  the  Jewish  ritual  was  "  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians.*'  Such  is  the  fate  of 
learning  when  buried  in  a  dead  lanjzuaRe  1 

F.  3x.  B. 

Spener  (spa'-ner),  Philipp  Jakob,  the  father 
of  pietism ;  b.  at  Rappoltsweiler,  Upper 
Alsace,  Jan.  13,  1635 ;  a.  in  Berlin,  Feb.  5, 
1705  ;  studied  theology  at  Strassburg,  visited 
Basel,  Geneva,  and  Tubingen,  and  became 
preacher  at  Strassburg.  1668,  at  Frankfort, 
1666,  court  preacher  m  Dresden,  1686,  and 
pastor  of  St.  Nikolai  in  Berlin,  1691 .  He  was 
pious  almost  by  nature,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
mildness  and  forbearance  of  his  character,  ho 
very  early  came  into  direct  opposition  to  that 
kind  of  Christianity  which  is  only  a  name 
and  a  form.  He  began  his  reform  labors  in 
Frankfort,  improving  the  method  of  cate- 
chetical work,  instituting  the  collegia  pietatis, 
private  meetings  for  reciprocal  edification, 
etc..  and  published  Pia  desideria  oder  hertliches 
Verlangen  nach  gottgefdUiger  Besseriing  der 
wahren  evangelischen  iirche,  1675,  Allgemeine 
Gottesgddhrt/ieit,  etc.,  in  which  his  ideas  stand 
out  clearly  as  well  as  m  those  of  his  Theo- 
logische  Bedenken,  1700-02,  4  vols.,  which  be- 
long to  that  time.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Dresden  the  opposition  to  him  began.    The 


elector,  Johann  Georg  III.,  a  noisy  soldier 
who  liked  to  feel  unembarrassed  on  all  sides, 
took  a  dislike  to  him  and  showed  it.  The 
professors  of  Leipzig,  representatives  of  the 
old,  stiff,  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  saw  that 
though  they  were  not  directly  attacked  by 
the  new  pastor,  they  were  openly  deserted  by 
their  old  students,  and  they  felt  jealous.  His 
followers  were  not  very  discreet  and  he  was 
himself  not  very  firm  in  face  of  fanati- 
cism. In  many  respects  his  position  became 
better  when  he  removed  to  Berlin,  though 
the  opposition  now  assumed  formidable  di- 
mensions. The  University  of  Halle,  Just 
founded,  was  completely  under  his  control 
and  became  the  home  of  pietism.  All  the  more 
decidedly  the  University  of  Wittenberg  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  published,  ia 
1695,  a  manifesto  in  which  they  accused  him 
of  264  heresies.  He  answered  with  his  Ayf- 
richtige  Uebereinstimmung  nUt  der  Augsburg- 
isehen  Konfession,  and  a  few  years  after  his 
death  collegia  pietaiis  were  held  in  the  royal 
t>alace  of  Berlin.  There  is  no  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  but  a  complete  list  of  them 
is  in  Canstein's  Lebensbeschrmbung,  1740.  Wil- 
denhahn*s  popular  Hfe  of  S^enerwM  trans- 
lated into  English  by  G.  A.  Wenzel,  Philadel- 
phia, 1881.  C.  P. 

Speratus,  PatUi  b.  at  Rottweil  (hence  a 
BtUnlis),  Franconia,  Dec.  18,  1484 ;  d.  at 
Marienwerder,  West  Prussia,  Aug.  12,  1551 ; 
studied  theology  in  Paris  and  Italy,  but  em- 
braced the  Ile£>rmation  ;  began  to  preach  in 
Austria,  but  had  to  flee  from  Vienna  in  1521 ; 
went  to  Ofen  (Buda)  and  thence  to  Iglau,  but 
was  again  compelled  to  flee  ;  settled  in  1523  at 
Wittenberg,  where  he  aided  Luther  in  the 
comoilation  of  the  German  hymn-book,  and 
was  m  1525  made  court  preacher  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  ana  in  1529  bishop  of 
Pomerania.  He  wrote  several  hymns,  still  in 
use.  His  life  was  written  by  Cosack,  Bruns- 
wick, 1861 ;  Pressel,  Elberfeld,  1862,  and 
Trautenberger,  Iglau,  1868. 

Spioes  is  the  rendering  of  four  Hebrew 
words,  and  includes  not  only  fragrant  gums 
such  as  myrrh,  and  roots  and  barks  such  as 
cassia,  cinnamon,  cane,  etc.,  but  also  fragrant 
seeds  and  the  perfumes  of  flowers  (Cant.  iv. 
14,  16).  Some  of  these  substances  were  used 
in  compounding  the  sacred  incense  and  anoint- 
ing oil  (Ex.  XXV.  6,  XXX.  28-25,  84,  85).  Some 
were  products  of  Palestine ;  others  were  ob- 
tainea  from  Arabia,  Persia,  or  India.  The 
Greek  word  rendered  *'  spices"  (Mark  xvi.  1, 
Luke  xxiii.  56)  denotes  aromatic  substances 
in  general.  The  two  specified  in  John  xix. 
89,  were  a  gum  and  a  fragrant  wood. 

T.  W,  C. 

8pftoa(spe-a-r&),  Franoesco,  b.  at  Citadella, 
near  Padua,  about  1498 ;  d.  there.  Dec., 
1548 ;  was  a  lawyer,  rich  and  trusted,  when 
he  embraced  the  Reformatiou  and  began  to 
preach  both  publicly  and  in  private.  But 
when  he  heard  that  he  was  about  to  be  sum- 
moned to  Rome  to  appear  before  the  inquisi- 
tion, he  hastened  to  Venice,  confes.sed  repent- 
ance to  the  Roman  legate  there,  stibscribed  a 
recantation  drawn  up  by  him,  and  read  it 
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aloud  in  the  chuich  of  Citadella  in  the  pres- 
ence of  2000  persons.  Immediately  after  ar- 
riving home  from  that  act  he  was  seized  with 
unutterable  despair,  fully  convinced  that  he 
had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  and 
died  a  few  days  after.  The  event  made  a 
deep  impression  not  only  in  Italy  but  in  Eu- 
rope, and  was  described  by  four  of  his  inti- 
mate friends  in  a  Latin  work  with  a  preface 
by  Calvin.  (See  Nathaniel  Bacon,  ihxmcis 
Sjnra.  London,  1688,  frequently  reprinted, 
e.g.,  1845,  and  his  life  in  Italian  by  Comba, 
Rome,  1872.) 

Spinola,  Ohristoval  Rcjas  de.  d.  March  12, 
1695  ;  was  a  native  of  Spain  ana  a  member  of 
the  Franciscan  order ;  came  to  Vienna  in  1685 
as  confessor  to  the  empress,  a  Spanish  prin- 
cess, and  was  in  1686  made  bishop  of  Wiener- 
Keustadt.  He  was  enthusiastic  for  the  idea 
of  bringing  about  a  union  between  the  Prot- 
estant and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and 
succeeded  in  making  the  Hanoverian  court 
interested  in  the  case,  and  negotiations  were 
opened  between  him  on  the  one  side,  and 
Leibnitz,  Molanus,  and  the  Helmstftdt  theo- 
logians on  the  other.  He  made  his  proposi- 
tions in  BegulcB  circa  Christianorum  omnium 
ecdmasticum  reunionem,  and  they  answered 
with  Methodus  rediuxTidas  untonis,  etc.  The 
pope  seemed  not  unwilling  to  enter  into  the 
scheme,  when  Spinola  diecL  See  Lbibnitz, 
p.  495. 

Spinoza,  Baruoh,  b.  In  Amsterdam,  Nov. 
24,  1632 ;  d.  at  The  Hague,  Feb.  21.  1677. 
His  parents  were  Jews,  but  he  himself  was 
very  early  expelled  from  the  synagogue  by 
the  rabbis  on  account  of  heresy.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Rhymsburg,  where  ne  spent  several 
years  polishing  lenses  for  telescopes,  but  soon 
after  the  publication  of  his  work  on  Descartes, 
1668,  he  settled  at  The  Hague  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Jan  de  Witt.  In  1670  appeared  his 
Traetatus  theologicopolitieus ;  his  Ethics  was 
not  published  until  after  his  death.  In 
his  Iractatus  theologtco-politicuB  he  sets  forth 
that  distinction,  now  so  widely  accepted, 
between  religion  and  science,  between  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy,  according  to  which  they 
represent — not,  indeed,  a  double  truth,  such 
as  the  mediaeval  philosophers  had  it — but  two 
different  spheres,  thought  and  action,  theory 
and  practice.  The  true  relation  of  these  two 
spheres  were  not  fully  developed  until  the 
appearance  of  the  Ethiea,  but  already  in  the 
Traetatui  theologico-politicu*  religion  had 
shrunk  into  a  merely  moral  function  and  the 
idea  of  revelation  has  been  completely  dis- 
solved. C.  P. 

Literature.— Best  editions  of  Spinoza's 
works  by  J.  Vloten  and  J.  P.  N.  Land,  The 
Hague,  1882  sqq.,  Eng.  trans,  of  the  lYacta- 
tus  theohgico-politicttSt  London,  1862,  2d  ed., 
1868,  rev.  ed.,  1877  ;  of  the  Ethics  I  by  Daniel 
DrakeSmith],  New  York,  1876,  andbv  W.  H. 
White,  London,  1888  ;  Chief  Wm-ks  of  Spinoza 
Trantated,  London,  1884,  2  vols.  Recent 
books  on  Spinoza  by  R.  Willis  (London,  1870), 
Frederick  Pollock  (1880),  W.  Knight  (1882), 
James  Martineau  (London  and  New  York, 
1>^2,  2d  ed.,  1883),  H.  Smith  (Cincinnati,  0., 
1886),  J.  Caird  (Edinburgh,  1888). 


Spirea,  a  city  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  was  in 
the  Middle  Ages  often  the  residence  of  the 
Qerman  emperor  and  consequently  the  seat 
of  the  Qerman  diet.  At  the  diet  of  March, 
1529,  the  Roman  Catholic  majority  decreed 
that  the  mass  should  be  restored  wherever  it 
had  been  abolished,  that  every  preacher  who 
denied  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist  should 
be  excluded  from  the  pulpit,  that  a  censorship 
on  all  books  issued  should  be  established,  etc. 
The  evangelical  minority  entered  a  formal 
protest  against  these  decrees  and  thence  were 
called  "Protestants.'' 


Spirit, 


See  Soul. 


Spirit,  Holy.    See  Holt  Spirit,  p.  875. 

Spiritualism  is  a  term  denoting  belief  in  a 
natural  communication  between  this  and  the 
other  world.  It  dates  back  to  1848,  when 
certain  rappings  were  the  media  of  communi- 
cation. It  has  succeeded  mainly  through  the 
desire  of  bereaved  persons  to  hear  from  de- 
parted friends,  but  never  has  withstood  sci- 
entific investigation.  It  is  really  nothing  but 
a  system  of  necromancy  over  and  over  con- 
denmed  in  the  Scriptures  (Isa.  viii.  19,  R.  V.), 
It  has  given  occasion  to  innumerable  frauds. 
Professed  spiritualists  rciect  the  Trinity, 
atonement,  and  affiliated  doctrines,  but  lay 
great  stress  on  the  future  life  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  life  that  now  is.  T.  W.  C. 

Spitta,  Earl  Johann  PhiUpp,  D.D.  (Gat- 
tingen,  1855),  b.  in  Hanover,  Aug.  1,  1801  ; 
d.  at  Burgdorf,  Sept.  28,  1859  ;  studied  the- 
ology at  G5ttin^en;  held  various  pastoral 
charges,  and  achieved  great  celebrity  as  one 
of  the  best  Qerman  hymn-writers  of  the  day. 
He  published  three  collections,  Leipzig,  188&- 
48-61,  the  last  edited  by  A.  Peters.  They  ran 
through  several  editions  and  some  of  the 
hymns  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Massie, ''  Our  lot  is  fallen  in  pleasant  places," 
"  O  blessed  Son  whose  splendor,"  *'  O  hapmr 
house  1  O  house  supremely  blest."  Hislif^ 
was  written  by  MUnkel,  Leipzig,  1861. 

Sponsor  (Latin,  responsible,  gvarantee^surety, 
bondsman),  designated  in  the  ancient  church 
him  who  took  the  baptized  person,  cate- 
chumen, or  infant^  out  of  the  baptismal  font, 
reached  him  the  mixture  of  honey  and  milk, 
and  generallv  assumed  the  responsibility  be- 
fore the  bishop  that  he,  if  a  catechumen, 
would  lead  a  Christian  life,  if  an  infant, 
would  be  duly  instructed  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  origin  of  this  office  is  obscure. 
By  some  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Hyginus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  137-41,  but  it,  no  doubt, 
arose  spontaneously  out  of  the  general  social 
conditions  of  the  church.  Later  on  it  became 
subject  to  a  very  fanciful  legislation  in  the 
Roman  Church,  sponsors  could  not  marry 
each  other  nor  their  eodchildren,  etc.  The 
Church  of  England  orders  three  sponsors,  for 
a  male  infant  two  godfathers  and  one  god- 
mother, for  a  female  infant  two  godmothers 
and  one  godfather.  In  the  Roman  Church 
one  sponsor  is  sufficient,  but  several  are  ad- 
missible. 

Sports,  The  Book  of,  or  the  "  Declaration  of 
Sports,"  was  published  in  1618  by  James  I., 
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and  republished  in  1688  by  Charles  I.  In 
both  cases  it  was  aimed  as  a  blow  to  the  Puri- 
tans, allowing  people,  after  divine  senrioe  in 
the  morning,  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  Sunday 
in  "lawful  recreations,"  while  the  Puritans 
wanted  it  kept  like  the  Sabbath  by  the  Jews. 
The  indignation  was  so  great  in  1618  that 
James  I.  prudently  withdrew  the  declaration, 
and  it  became  only  still  more  intense  in  1688. 

Ehpotiwood,  ur  Spotiswood,  John,  b.  at 
Mid-Calder,  near  Edinburgh,  1565 ;  d.  in 
London,  Dec.  26,  1639  ;  was  made  bishop  of 
Glasgow  in  1603,  and  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, 1615,  and  was  very  active  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  liturgy  into  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  But  when  the  rebellion  broke  out 
in  1637  and  the  Covenant  was  signed  In  1638, 
he  was  ejected  from  his  see  and  retired  to 
London.  He  published  a  History  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  Scotland,  London,  1655, 
rep.,  Edinburgh,  1847-51,  3  vols. 

Spnigao,  William  Boell,  D.D.  (Columbia, 
1828;  Harvard.  1848),  LL.D.  (Princeton, 
1869),  Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Andover,  Conn., 
Oct.  16,  1795 ;  d.  at  Flushing,  L.  L,  May  7, 
1876.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  1815.  and  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1819,  and 
was  ]>astor  (Congregational)  at  West  Sprinfi:- 
fleld,  Mass.,  1819-29.  and  at  Albany  (Second 
Presbyterian),  1829-i39.  Besides  several  me- 
moirs. Lectures  on  JSevivals  (New  York,  1832), 
etc.,  he  published  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  1856-69,  9  vols. — ^a  great  and  monu- 
mental work  in  a  field  othermise  unattempted. 
Its  spirit  is  admirably  fair  and  catholic,  and  it 
collected  and  preserved  a  vast  range  of  mate- 
rial which  otherwise  would  have  perished,  or 
been  gathered  with  difficulty  from  innumer- 
able scattered  sources.  F.  M.  B. 

Spring,  Oardlnmr,  D.D.  (Hamilton.  1819), 
LL.D.  (Lafayette,  1853),  Presbyterian ;  b.  at 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1785;  d.  in 
New  York,  Aug.  18,  1873.  He  graduated  at 
Yale,  1805  ;  studied  law.  and  then  divinity  at 
Andover,  1809-10  ;  pastor  of  the  Brick  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New  York,  1810-73,  having 
a  colleague  after  1861.  He  was  a  founder  of 
the  Bible,  tract,  and  home  missionary  soci- 
eties, declined  the  presidencies  of  Hamilton 
and  Dartmouth,  and  published  sermons,  es- 
says, memoirs,  etc.,  which  were  Withered  in 
10  vols.,  1855  :  besides  the  Brick  Uhurch  Me- 
morial, New  York,  1861 ;  Pulpit  Ministra- 
tions, 1864,  2  vols.,  and  Personal  Reminis- 
cences, 1866,  2  vols.  F.  M.  B. 

Spring,  Bamnel,  D.D.  (Williams,  1806), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Northbridge,  Mass., 
Feb.  27,  1746 ;  d.  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
March  4,  1819.  He  graduated  at  Princeton, 
1771 :  went  as  an  army  chaplain  to  Canada, 
1775-76,  and  was  pastor  at  Newburyport, 
1777-1819.  He  was  a  founder  of  Andover 
Seminary,  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary 
Society  (1799),  and  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  He 
published  sundry  sermons  and  treatises,  and 
was  the  father  of  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring. 

F.  M.  B. 

Spnrgtton,  OharlM  Haddon,  Baptist ;  b.  at 
Kelvedon,  ^ssez,  England.,  June  19,  1834. 


His  father  and  grandfather  were  Lidependent 
ministers,  and  ne  himself  began  to  prach 
when  but  sixteen  vears  of  age,  having  been 
converted  the  previous  year  and  immersed  on 

Erofession  of  nis  faith.  May  8,  1851,  at  Isle- 
am.  He  had  received  an  elementary  educa- 
tion only,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  English 
Scriptures,  earnest  piety,  and  remarkable  gifts 
of  speech  indicated  from  the  first  a  career  of 
exceptional  usefulness.  By  arduous  self-cul- 
ture he  repaired  the  lack  of  early  schooling, 
and  became  a  broad-minded  and  well-read 
man.  He  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  Waterbeach  in  1852,  but  was  never 
formally  ordained,  and  is  still  technically  a 
layman.  In  1854  he  received  a  unanimous 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  New  Park  street 
Baptist  church,  Southwark,  London  —  a 
church  once  prosperous,  but  then  reduced  to 
a  congregation  of  100.  In  three  months  the 
chapel  (seating  1200)  was  crowded  ;  within  a 
year  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  it ;  and  by 
1856  it  was  entirely  outgrovm.  Services  were 
held  in  the  Royal  Surrey  (hardens  Music  Hall 
while  the  present  Metropolitan  Tabernacle 
was  building  in  Newington.  This  was  opened 
in  March,  1861,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
5000,  and  has  been  continuously  filled  ever 
since.  The  church  has  grown  to  a  member- 
ship of  6000.  The  activities  of  the  church 
ana  pastor  are  manifold.  The  Pastors'  Col- 
lege, established  in  1856,  has  educated  a  large 
part  of  the  younger  English  Baptist  ministry. 
The  Stockwell  Orphanage,  incorporated  in 
1867,  has  twelve  houses  and  cares  for  nearly 
500  children.  A  colportage  association  labors 
among  the  poor,  and  Mrs.  Spurgeon's  Book 
Fund  provides  books  for  poor  ministers. 
Since  1867  Mr.  Spurgeon's  brother,  Bev. 
James  A.  Spurgeon,  has  been  his  co-pa8t(M'p 
and  his  twin  sons,  Charles  and  James,  are 

greachers  of  the  gospel.  In  spite  of  these 
ibors,  and  frequent  attacks  of  painful  and 
disabling  illness,  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  been  a 
voluminous  writer.  Not  to  mention  the  vol- 
umes of  his  sermons,  all  carefully  revised  by 
him  for  publication,  he  has  edited  a  monthly 
magazine  {Sword  and  Trowel)  for  man^  years, 
and  has  written  a  shelf -full  of  books  for  plain 
people,  besides  compiling  and  in  part  wnting 
The  Treasury  of  David  (a  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  London  and  New  York,  1870-85, 
7  vols.).  Lectures  to  My  Students,  1875-77, 
2  series,  etc.  Seventy -ei^ht  volumes  in  all 
are  in  print  and  general  circulation  ;  of  one, 
John  Ploughman's  Talk,  860,000  copies  have 
been  sold.  No  man  in  his  generation  has 
done  more  to  uphold  the  truth  ;  no  man  has 
preached  the  gospel  with  greater  fearlessness, 
sincerity,  and  power;  no  man  has  had  a 
heartier  Gk>d-speed  for  every  good  work  ;  no 
man  better  deserves  the  confidence  of  Chris- 
tians the  world  over.    Henbt  C.  Yedder. 

Btabat  mater  {ihe  mother  was  standing)  are 
the  opening  words  of  the  celebrated  hymn  by 
Jacopone  da  Todi  from  the  Idth  century,  re- 
ferring to  John  xix.  25.  It  has  often  been 
composed,  by  Palestrina,  Pergolese,  Haydn, 
and  Rossini,  and  often  translated  into  English, 
by  Lord  Lindsay,  Caswall,  Mant,  Coles,  etc 
There  is  another  Btabalt  mater  by  the  same 
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author,  but  referring  to  the  Joy  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  it  has  at- 
tracted very  little  attention. 

StaokhouBe,  Thomas,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  1680 ;  d.  at  Beenham,  Berkshire.  Oct.  11, 
1753.  He  was  minister  at  Amsterdam,  curate 
at  Richmond,  Ealing,  and  Finchlev,  and  from 
1783  vicar  of  Becnham.  His  chief  works  are 
A  Complete  Body  of  Divinity,  London,  1729, 
and  A  New  History  of  the  Holy  BibU,  1782, 
2  vols.  The  latter  has  often  been  reprinted, 
as  by  Bishop  Gleig,  London,  1817,  and  Dr. 
Dewar,  1836.  P.  M.  B. 

Stahl,  Friedxich  Julias,  b.  at  Munich,  Jan. 
16.  1802  ;  d.  at  Brttckenau,  Bavaria.  Aug.  10, 
1861 ;  studied  jurisprudence  at  Wurzburg. 
Erlangen,  Heidelberg ;  was  appointed  profes- 
sor at  Erlangen  in  1882,  and  m  BerUn,  1840, 
and  published  Philosophie  des  Beehti,  1880, 
rev.  ed.,  1847 ;  Dis  Kirehenvetfcusung  naeh 
Lehre  und  Recht  der  Protettanten,  1840  ;  Der 
christlieke  Stoat,  1847:  Prote$tantismus  als 
poUtisehes  Prineip,  1856,  etc.  Although  a 
lurist  by  education  and  a  politician  by  pro- 
fession, all  this  thinking  and  doing  sprung 
from  very  decided  religious  views,  ana  thus 
he  came  to  exercise,  in  connection  with  his 
friend,  Hengstenberg.  a  great  influence  not 
only  on  the  ecclesiastical,  but  also  on  the  re- 
ligious life  in  Prussia. 

Stalker,  James,  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
b.  at  Crieff,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  Feb.  21. 
1848 ;  studied  at  Edinburgh  (Jniversity  and 
New  College,  and  has  since  1874  been  minis- 
ter of  St.  Brvcedale  Free  Church,  Kirkcaldy. 
He  published  The  Life  ofjents  Christ,  Edin- 
burgh,  1879,  8d  ed.,  1884;  The  Ufe  of  St, 
Paul,  1884,  2d  ed.,  same  year ;  Imago  Chrieti, 
1890. 

Stanislaus^  b.  July  26,  1030 ;  d.  May  8, 
1079  ;  was  bishop  of  Cracow,  at  that  time  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  de- 
nounced openly  the  Ecandalous  life  of  King 
Boleslas  it.  But  the  king  became  furious 
and  ordered  his  servants  to  kill  the  bishop, 
which  they  did  while  ho  was  celebrating.  In 
1254  Innocent  IV.  canonized  him,  and  ne  be- 
came the  patron  saint  of  Poland. 

Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  D,D,  (Oxford, 

18—),  LL.D.  ( ,  18-),  Church  of  Eng- 

land,  dean  of  Westminster ;  b.  at  Alderlev, 
Cheshire,  Dec.  18,  1815 ;  d.  in  London,  July 
18,  1881.  His  father  was  bishop  of  Norwich. 
1837-49  ;  his  uncle  became  Baron  Stanley  of 
Alderley.  1839.    At  Rugby,  1829-84.  he  was 

Erofoundly  influenced  by  Dr.  Arnold,  whose 
fo  (London,  1844)  was  his  first  book,  and  per- 
haps the  most  successful  of  clerical  biog- 
raphies. He  entered  Oxford  as  a  scholar  of 
Balliol,  1834 ;  became  a  fellow  of  University 
College,  1889;  tutor,  1841-51,  and  select 
preacher,  1845.  His  Sermons  and  Essays  on 
the  Apostolic  Age  appeared,  London,  1847. 
During  that  troubled  period  he  did  his  best 
for  the  widest  toleration  and  against  the  op- 
pression of  any  (as  Dr.  Hampden  on  one  side, 
and  the  Tractarians  on  the  otiier)  for  their 
opinions.  Defending  the  Gorhiim  JudTmenf 
in  the  Edinburgh  Beoitto,  1850,  he  claimed 


"  that  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  very 
condition  of  its  being,  was  not  High  or  Low, 
but  Broad,  and  had  alwavs  included,  and  been 
meant  to  include,  opposite  and  contradictory 
opinions.'*  This  was  the  key-note  of  his 
whole  life  and  work. 

He  was  secretary  of  the  Oxford  Commis- 
sion, 1850,  and  canon  of  Canterbury,  1851-56. 
Here  he  wrote  the  memoir  of  his  father,  1861  ; 
Commentary  on  Corinthians,  1855,  and  Me- 
mortals  of  Canterbury,  1855.  His  tour  in 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  1852-^,  resulted 
in  the  volume  on  Sinai  and  Palestine,  1856, 
and  one  in  Russia,  1857,  bore  fruit,  in  his 
Lectures  on  the  Greek  Church,  1861.  While 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  canon 
of  Christ  Church  at  Oxford,  1856-^  he  be- 
^n  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  1868  ;  vols.  ii.  and  Hi.  appeared  1866 
and  1879.  His  tour  to  the  East  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  1862,  was  commemorated  in 
the  Sermons  preached  during  their  travels. 
His  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  1863,  urged 
a  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  clerical  aubsciip- 
tion. 

In  1868  he  was  appointed  dean  of  West- 
minster,  and  married  Lady  Augusta  Bruce, 
whose  sweetness  of  spirit,  large  sympathy, 
and  varied  accomplishments  helped  mightily 
in  his  multifarious  work  till  her  lamented 
death  in  1876.  His  wonderful  social  gifts, 
combined  as  they  were  with  unswerving 
fidelity  to  his  liberal  principles,  secured  the 
affection  of  all  classes,  and  he  stood  as  well 
with  workingmen  as  with  the  royal  family. 
His  way  to  the  episcopal  bench  was  barred 
only  by  his  supposed  extreme  opinions,  and 
the  dauntless  courage  with  which  he  pro* 
claimed  them  on  all  occasions.  His  Erastian- 
ism  disgusted  High  Churchmen,  his  latitudi- 
narianism  offended  evangelicals.  Again  and 
again  he  fought  sin^e-nanded  for  Colenso 
against  convocation.  He  aroused  much  wrath 
b^  inviting  to  communion  Nonconformist  re- 
visers  of  the  Bible,  among  them  a  Unitarian. 
Obiect  as  one  may  to  his  tenets,  the  beauty 
and  manliness  of  his  character,  its  total  lack 
of  bitterness,  his  chivalrous  generosity,  and 
the  perfect  consistency  with  which  he  main- 
tained the  position  chosen  in  youth,  call  for 
high  ad  miration.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
brilliantly  gifted  and  successful,  but  far  from 
a  worldly  man. 

Among  his  later  works  are  Historieal  Me- 
morials of  Westminster  Abbey,  1867 ;  Essays 
on  ChurA  and  State,  1870,  which  gave  great 
offence  by  defending  the  famous  lassays  and 
Reviews ;  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
1872  ;  addresses  and  sermons  delivered  during 
an  American  tour,  1878 ;  Memorials  of  Ea- 
ward  and  Catharine  Stanley  (his  parents), 
1880 ;  Sermons  an  Public  Occasions,  1881 ; 
and  Christian  Instituthns,  finished  shortly 
before  his  death,  1881.  His  literary  talents 
were  almost  of  the  highest  order,  as  shown 
by  his  most  familiar  prose  works  and  his  too 
infrequent  verse.  One  or  two  of  his  hymns 
arc  coming  into  use ;  the  Westminster  Abbey 
Hymn- Book,  1888,  contains  thirteen,  some  of 
them  of  very  great  spiritual  and  poetic  beauty. 
(See  Dean  Bradley's  BecoUections  of  him,  Lon- 
don, 1888.)  P.  M.  B. 
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Stark  (Starck),  JohaimAii9iut,b.  at  Schwe- 
rin,  Mecklenburg,  Qct.  29,  1741 ;  d.  at  Darm- 
stadt, Hesse.  March  8,  1816 ;  was  in  1769  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Oriental  languages,  and  m 
1776  of  theology  at  Kdnigsberg,  and  became 
in  1781  court  preacher  at  Darmstadt.  He  was 
all  the  while  suspected  of  crypto-catholicism, 
and  when  openly  accused  thereof  he  defended 
himself,  though  not  quite  satisfactorily,  in 
his  Ueber  Kryptokaiholicismus,  etc.,  Frankfort 
and  Leipzig,  1787.  The  accusations  were  re- 
newed when,  in  1809,  he  published  anony- 
mously TheoduU  QastmaM,  oder  iiher  die 
Verein,  d.  mr«^L  Beligions-Mcietdten,  7th  ed., 
1828,  which  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  all 
Christian  denominations,  and  after  his  death 
it  was  discovered  that  there  was  in  his  hous3 
a  room  arranged  for  the  celebration  of  mass, 
and  in  his  will  he  had  ordered  his  remains  to 
ba  dressed  in  a  cowl  and  buried  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  churchyard. 

Stations  of  the  Oross,  Tho,  is  the  common 
name  of  a  series  of  pictures,  generally  four- 
teen, representing  the  scenes  of  the  passion, 
and  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  arranged  in 
a  semicircle  behind  the  altar,  so  that  the 
first,  the  sentence  of  Pilate,  opens  the  series 
on  the  right  side,  and  the  last,  the  burial  of 
Christ,  closes  it  on  the  left,  the  rest  following 
each  other  in  order  along  the  wall.  To  pray 
before  each  of  these  pictures  was  a  common 
form  of  devotion  in  the  Franciscan  order  in 
the  16th  century,  and  thence  it  spread  into 
the  community  at  large. 

Staupitx  (st6w-pit8),  Johann  von,  D.D. 
'  (University  of  Tubingen,  16—),  prior  of  an 
Augustinian  convent  there,  was  very  active  in 
the  organization  of  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, and  became  in  1502  the  first  dean  of  its 
theological  faculty.  In  1503  he  was  appointed 
vicar-general  of  the  Augustine  convents  in 
Saxony,  and  thus  he  became  acquainted  with 
Luther  at  Erfurt.  He  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised a  great  and  good  infiuence  on  the  young 
monk  from  their  very  first  meeting,  and  for 
a  long  time  he  was  in  more  than  one  way  his 
mainstay  and  support.  In  1508  he  called  him 
to  Wittenberg  as  professor  of  theology,  and 
it  was  on  his  advice  that  Luther  first  entered 
the  pulpit.  When  the  Reformation  became 
an  open  breach  with  Rome,  a  revolution 
ajB^alnst  the  pope,  Staupitz  retired  to  Salzburg, 
1519,  and  died  there,  Dec.  28,  1524,  as  vicar 
to  the  archbishop,  but,  unlike  the  Humanists, 
though  he  kept  aloof  from  the  Reformation 
and  the  reformers,  he  attacked  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  His  letters  and  tracts  have 
been  edited  by  Enaake,  Qotha.  1867.  (See 
Uhlmann,  Reformers  Before  the  Reformation  ; 
Keller,  Johann  wn  Staupitz  und  die  Anfdnge 
der  Reformation,  Leipzig,  1888.) 

Stedingers,  Tho,  a  (German  family  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  held 
large  possessions  and  exercised  considerable 
authority  in  the  region  along  the  middle 
course  of  the  Weser,  fell  into  a  deadly  feud 
with  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  on  account  of 
an  outrage  offered  one  of  their  members  by  a 
priest,  and  for  which  they  avenf^ed  themselves 
by  killing  the  culprit.     The  feud  lasted  for 


nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  not  put  down 
until  a  formal  crusade  was  preach^  against 
the  Stedingers,  and  their  armv  of  11,000  men 
was  routed  in  the  battle  of  Altenesch,  1284  ; 
and  the  affray,  otherwise  of  no  consequence, 
has  a  thrilling  interest  as  a  picture  of  the 
times.  There  are  monographs  on  it  by 
Schminck,  Marburg,  1722;  Ritter,  Witten- 
berg, 1751 ;  and  Lappenberg,  Stadt,  1755 ; 
the  two  former  in  Latm.  the  latter  in  Carman. 

Steele^  Anne,  Baptist ;  b.  at  Broughton, 
Hampshire,  1716  ;  d.  there,  Nov.,  1778.  An 
invahd,  she  sought  consolation  in  devout 
verse,  for  which  she  had  a  graceful,  though 
not  vigorous  talent.  Her  I\>em*  by  Tlieodotia 
appeared  in  2  vols.,  London,  1760 ;  a  third, 
MieceUaneaas  Pieces  in  Verse  and  Prose,  was 
added,  1780.  These  were  reprinted  at  Boston 
in  2  vols.,  1808,  and  most  of  them  by  D.  Sedg- 
wick, London,  1868.  Judged  by  the  number  of 
her  contributions  to  most  hymn-books  for  two 
generations,  she  ranked  next  after  Watts, 
C.  Wesley,  and  Doddridge.  Comparatively 
few  of  her  effusions  are  used  now.  The  best 
of  them  is  the  fragment  beginning,  "  Father, 
whatever  of  earthly  bliss. "  F.  M.  B. 

Stennett,  Joseph,  Baptist ;  b.  at  Abingdon, 
Berkshire,  6  m.  n.w.  of  Oxford,  1668 ;  d.  at 
Enaphill,  Bucks,  July  11,  1718.  He  was  a 
London  pastor  from  1690.  and  wrote  Hymns 
for  the  Lord's  Supper,  London,  1697-1700, 
and  for  Believers*  Baptism,  1712.  His  works. 
1782,  4  vols.,  contain  '*  Another  six  days' 
work  is  done."  His  grandson,  Samuel  Sten- 
nett D.D.  (Aberdeen,  1768),  Baptist,  was  b. 
at  Exeter,  1727,  and  d.  in  London,  Aug.  24, 
1795.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  in 
Little  Wild  street,  1758,  and  was  respected  by 
Gteorge  III.,  Howard  the  philanthropist,  and 
many  others.  His  works  were  collected  in  3 
vols. ,  1824,  with  a  memoir.  His  hymns  (about 
89)  appeared  mostly  in  Rippon's  Selections, 
1787.  F.  M.  B. 

Stephan  and  the  Stephanites.  Martin 
Stephen,  b.  at  Stramberg,  Moravia,  Aug.  18, 
1777 ;  d.  in  Randolph  County,  111.,  Feb.  21, 
1846  ;  studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Leipzig, 
and  was  in  1810  appointed  pastor  of  the  Bo- 
hemian congregation  in  Dr^en.  He  was  a 
strict  Lutheran,  but  with  strong  tendencies 
of  separatism,  and  in  the  same  way  his  great 
talent  of  organization  was  marred  by  un- 
deniable traits  of  bad  conduct  In  1^  he 
led  a  following  of  about  700  persons  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  in  1889  they  were  settled  on  land 
bought  in  Perry  County,  Mo.  Very  soon, 
however,  it  became  evident  that  certain  ru- 
mors from  his  Dresden  time  were  only  loo 
true,  and  Martin  Stephan  retired  from  his 
leadership.  But  the  colony  has  prospered 
and  still  retains  its  character  of  strict  Luthcr- 
anism  represented  by  Concordia  College  in 
St  Louis.  (See  Vehse,  Die  Step.  Auswinder' 
ung,  Dresden,  1840.) 

Stephen,  St,  the  first  king  and  the  patron 
sahit  of  Hungary  ;  b.  977  ;  d.  1088.  His  true 
name  was  Yoik,  but  when,  in  994,  he  was 
baptized  by  Adalbert  of  Prague,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Stephanus.  From  that  time  he 
travelled  about  in  his  dominion,  preached. 
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baptized,  built  churches,  established  bishop- 
rics, etc.  As  a  reward  Sylvester  II.  sent  him 
a  eolden  crown,  gave  him  the  title  of  Apos- 
tolic King,  and  commissioned  the  archbishop 
of  Orau  to  crown  him  in  1000.  In  1687  In- 
nocent XI.  made  him  a  saint. 

Sta'-phen  {crown),  the  first  martvr,  was  one 
of  seven  men  chosen  by  the  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem to  minister  to  the  poor,  and  hence  called 
deacons,  though  that  name  is  not  given  to 
them  in  the  Bible  account  (Acts  vi.  1-7). 
Stephen  was  distinguished  as  *'  full  of  faith 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  He  spoke  with  so 
much  power  that  he  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
then  stoned  to  death  by  an  angry  crowd  (Acts 
vH.).  T.  W.  C. 

Stephen  is  the  name  of  ten  popes.  1.  May 
12,  254r-Aug.  2,  257,  fell  out  with  Cyprian  on 
the  question  of  rebaptism  of  heretics.  The 
Roman  practice  of  recognizing  baptism  by 
heretics  as  valid,  and  admitting  the  person 
thus  baptized  into  the  churcli  without  repeat- 
ing the  rite,  was  condemned  by  the  councils 
of  Carthage,  255  and  256,  after  which  Pope 
Stephen  broke  off  communion  with  the  Afri- 
can Church.  See  Cvprian's  Letters.  2.  March 
15,  752,  reigned  only  a  few  days  and  was  not 
ordained,  on  account  of  which  circumstance 
he  is  by  some  not  reckoned  among  the  popes. 
8.  March  26,  752-April  26,  757,  was  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  the  preceding.  He 
crowned  Pepin  the  Small  king  of  France,  and 
received  in  reward  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna. 
His  letters  have  been  preserved  in  the  Codex 
Carolinui.  4.  Aug.  7,  768-Feb.,  772,  held  a 
council  in  the  Lateran,  769,  which  prohibited 
the  election  of  a  layman  to  the  papal  dignity. 
See  his  letters  in  CocUz  Caroltnus  and  Ein- 
hard's  Vita  Carol,  Mag.  5.  Reigned  only  a 
few  months,  816-17.  6.  885-91,  obtained 
from  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Leo.  that  all 
who  had  been  consecrated  by  Photius  should 
be  deposed,  and  all  who  had  been  deposed  by 
him  should  be  recalled.  7.  Reigned  only  for 
a  few  months,  896-97.  He  had  the  body  of 
his  predecessor,  Formosus,  dug  up  from  the 

grave  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  he  was 
imself  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  and  strangled 
by  his  enemies.  8.  929-31 ,  a  creature  of  Theo- 
dora and  Marozia.  9.  939-42,  a  German  by 
birth  and  a  relative  of  Otto  the  Great.  10. 
1057-58,  was  originally  abbot  of  Monte  Casino 
and  a  creature  of  Hildcbrand.  C.  P. 

Stephens,  Robert,  b.  in  1603  ;  d.  at  Geneva, 
Sept.  7,  1559.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry,  the 
founder  of  the  great  printing-house,  and  pub- 
lished in  Paris  three  editions  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  1546. 1549, 1550  (the  so-called 
"roval  edition,"  which  is  the  teztiu  reeeptus 
for  English  scholars).  In  Geneva,  whither 
he  emigrated  in  1550,  he  published  his  last 
edition,  in  which  the  versicular  division  was 
first  adopted.  According  to  tradition  he  made 
the  division  while  travelling  on  horseback 
from  Paris  to  Gteneva.  and  it  is  jocularly  said 
that  every  time  bis  horse  stumbled  he  marked 
a  verse,  which  accounts  for  the  occasional 
divisions  in  the  middle  of  sentences.  He  also 
published  the  Hebrew  Bible  entire  in  1530 
and  1548,  and  the  Vulgate,  1628,  and  often ; 


the  French  Bible.  1558,  and  the  first  edition 
of  Beza's  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 1556. 

Stemhold,  Thomas,  b.  in  Gloucestershire 
or  Hampshire  about  1500 ;  d.  1549  ;  groom 
of  the  chambers  to  Henry  VIH.  and  Edward 
YI.  Nineteen  i)salras  versified  by  him  ap- 
peared 1648,  and  32  more  (it  is  said)  1549. 
The  work  was  carried  on  by  John  Hopkins  of 
the  Woodend,  Aure,  Gloucestershire,  B.A. 
of  Oxford,  15i4.  settled  perhaps  in  Suffolk. 
The  WJioU  Booke  of  Ptalmes  CoUeeted  into  Eng- 
lish Metre  appeared,  London,  1562,  and  was 
the  chief  metrical  provision  of  the  English 
Church  for  two  centuries,  being  bound  up 
with  many  editions  of  the  Prayer-Book  till 
1880  or  later.  After  1700  it  was  called  the 
"  Old  Version,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
"  New  Version"  of  Tale  and  Brady,  1696, 
which  superseded  it  but  slowly.  In  this  about 
64  versions  bear  Hopkins'  initials,  and  41 
those  of  Stemhold.  who  did  nothing  of  any 
merit  (in  modem  eyes)  except  a  few  stanzas 
of  Psalm  zviii.  The  others  are  by  Tliomas 
Norton,  a  lawyer,  who  translated  Calvin's 
Institutes,  and  d.  about  1600 ;  William  Wit- 
tinfi^ham,  1524-89,  an  Oxford  man  who  mar- 
ried Calvin's  sister,  and  was  dean  of  Durham 
from  1568 ;  Wisdome,  archdeacon  of  Ely 
(doubtful),  and  William  Eethe.  who  was  at 
Geneva  with  Knox,  1555,  and  later  incumbent 
of  Okeford,  Dorset.  This  last  contributed 
the  only  version  now  valued,  that  of  Psalm 
c. ;  it  was  taken  into  the  Scotch  Psalms  and 
s  still  widely  used.  F.  M.  B. 

Sterxy,  Peter,  Puritati ;  b.  in  Surrey  ;  fel- 
low of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1686  ; 
d.  in  London,  Nov.  19, 1672.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  one  of 
Cromwell's  chaplains,  and  author  of  sundry 
works  abused  in  their  day  as  mystical,  and 
now  nearlv  forgotten — Parliament,  fast-day, 
and  thankivsging  sermons,  and  the  like. 

F.  M.  B. 

Steudel(stoi-del),  Johann  Christian  Fried- 
rich,  b.  at  Esslingcn,  WUrtemberg,  Oct.  25, 
1779 ;  d.  at  Tubingen,  Oct.  24,  1887,  where 
he  became  professor  of  theology  in  1815.  He 
was  the  last  representative  of  the  elder  Tilbin- 
gen  school ;  his  Le^itures on  the  Theologvof  the 
Old  Testament  was  edited  by  Oehler.  Berlin, 
1840.    The  story  is  told  that  he  once  began  a 

grayer  in  this  fashion,  "  O  Du,  dcr  Du  den 
ie  das  menschliche  Geschlecht  begltlckende 
Religion  verkUndigenden  Jcsum  in  die  Welt 
gesaudt  hast. " 

Stevens,  Abel,  LL.D.  (Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Bloomington,  1856),  Methodist :  b.  in 
Philadelphia.  Jan.  19,  1815 ;  studied  in  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.; 
loined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1884  ; 
held  various  pastoral  charges,  and  became 
editor  of  Ziar^s  Herald,  Boston,  1840 ;  The 
National  Magaxine,  New  York,  1852;  The 
Christian  Advocate,  1856,  and  The  Methodist, 
1860.  After  1874  he  travelled  extensively 
and  settled  at  G«neva,  where  he  took  charge 
of  the  American  Union  Church.  He  has  pu b- 
lished  History  of  Methodism,  New  York,  1868- 
61,  8  Tols.;  HisUny  qf  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
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Churdk,  1864-67, 4  vols. ;  Centenary  of  Ameri- 
can Methodism,  1866  ;  Madame  de  UtoH,  1881, 
2  vols.;  Christian  Work,  1882,  etc. 

Stevens,  William  Baooiiy  D.D.  (University 
of  PenDsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1848),  LL.D. 
(Union  Ciollege,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1862), 
Episcopalian,  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  ;  b.  at 
Bath.  Me.,  July  18,  1815 ;  was  educated  at 
Philips  Academy,  Andover :  ordained  priest 
in  1844,  and  appointed  assistant  bishop  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1862,  and  bishop  in  1865  ;  d. 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  11,  1887.  He  has 
published,  besides  A  History  of  Georgia,  New 
York  and  Phila.,  1847-59,  2  vols.,  and  other 
historical  works.  Consolation,  Philadelphia, 
1855,  2d  ed.,  1871 ;  Sunday  at  Home,  1856  ; 
The  Lord's  Day,  1857  ;  Sabbaths  of  Our  Lord, 
1872  ;  I7te  Parables  of  the  New  Testament,  1887, 
sermons,  addresses,  etc. 

Stiohonoietry  (line-measuring)  is  the  name 

S'ven  to  a  system  which  seekB  to  determine 
e  contents  and  text  of  ancient  manuscripts 
by  a  careful  measurement  of  the  stichoi  or 
lines  employed,  the  data  being  furnished  by 
subscriptions  at  the  close  of  the  manuscripts, 
expressing  the  number  of  lines  containea  in 
the  book  that  has  been  copied  ;  by  marginal 
annotations  from  point  to  point,  stating  the 
extent  of  the  ];)revious  text ;  or  by  quotations 
and  allusions  in  various  writers  which  indi- 
cate either  the  locality  of  some  passage  in  the 
quoted  work  or  the  compass  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  works  of  a  given  author.  A  diffi- 
cultv  was  encountered  in  the  indefinite  sense 
of  the  word  stiehos,  but  it  was  found,  on  ex- 
amination that  it  was  used  mainly  of  hex- 
ameter poetry.  And  an  actual  count  of  the 
number  of  letters  in  certain  works  showed 
that  a  stiehos  represented  not  a  clause  nor  a 
number  of  wor(u,  but  a  fixed  quantity  of 
writing. 

The  application  of  this  system  to  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  classic  authors  and  also  to  the 
codices  of  the  Greek  Testament,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  tried,  has  been  found  of  great  service 
in  determining  the  original  text.    T.  W.  C. 

Stiekna  (De  Steken),  Oonrad,  also  called 
Conradus  ab  Austria,  d.  at  Prague,  1369.  He 
was  a  forerunner  to  John  Hus.  In  his  work 
Accusationes  Mendicantium  he  unsparingly 
attacks  the  begging  orders  of  monks,  quite  in 
the  style  of  his  preaching,  which  was  against 
the  prevailing  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  de- 
generation of  the  church.  (See  !Zitte,  Lebens- 
beschreibungen  d.  drei  ausgezeichnesten  Vor- 
Idufer  d.  ierllmten  Mag,  J.  Hus,  Prag,  1786  ; 
Jordan,  Die  VorUlvfer  des  Hussitenthums, 
Leipzig,  1846.)  C.  H.  A.  B. 

Stier  (steer),  Rudolf  Bwald.  b.  at  Frau- 
stadt.  Posen,  March  17,  1800  ;  a.  at  Eisleben, 
Dec.  16,  1862  ;  studied  theolofl^y  at  Halle  and 
Berlin,  held  various  pastoral  charges,  and 
was  in  1859  appointed  superintendent  of  Eisle- 
ben.  His  exegetical  works,  of  a  strongly 
pronounced  homiletical  character,  found  a 
very  wide  circulation,  The  Words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  £ng.  trans,  by  Pope,  Edinburgh.  10 
vols.,  rev.  by  Strong  and  H.  B.  Smith,  New 
York,  1869.  8  vols.;  The  Words  of  the  Ajyos- 
tlcs,.tTQjia,  by  Vcnables,  Edinburgh,  1869; 


The  Words  of  Angels,  London,  1862,  n.e., 
1887,  etc.  His  life  was  written  by  his  sons, 
Wittenberg,  1868,  2d  ed.,  1871. 

8tigmatiz«tion(from  the  Greek,  Grcyfta,  "  a 
mark")  means  the  spontaneous  formation  of 
the  same  wounds  as  Christ  received  by  beine 
crowned  with  thorns,  crucified,  and  piercea 
with  a  spear.  The  first  instance  was  St. 
Francis  of  Asslsi,  12^,  the  last  Louise  La- 
teau,  a  Belgian  girl,  1878. 

StilUng,  Johann  Heinrich  Jung-,  b.  at 
Grand,  Nassau,  Sept.  12,  1740 ;  d.  at  Carls- 
ruhe.  Baden,  April  2,  1817 ;  led  a  very  check- 
ered life,  divioed  between  study,  practice 
as  an  eye-physician,  and  literary  work,  but 
though  struggling  against  poverty  more  than 
one  Kiurth  of  his  time,  he  manf^ed  to  become 
one  of  Uie  most  widely  read  and  most  highly 
valued  devotional  writers  of  the  time  in  Ger- 
many. Translated  into  English  are  Iheory 
of  Pneumatology,  partially  based  on  Sweden- 
borg,  London,  1884 ;  Avtobiographv,  1885,  S 
vols,  (the  edition  of  1847  is  abridged);  Inter- 
esting Tales,  1887. 

StiUingfleet,  Sdward,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
1668),  bishop  of  Worcester  ;  b.  at  Cranboume, 
Dorsetshire,  98  m.  w.  of  London,  April  17, 
1635  ;  d.  at  Westminster,  March  28, 1699.  He 
entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  1648  ; 
became  a  fellow,  1658,  and  rector  of  Sutton, 
Bedfordshire,  1657.  His  Irenicum,  London, 
1659,  maintained  that  the  church  ought  not 
to  add  to  the  Master *8  conditions  of  fellow- 
ship ;  an  appendix,  1662,  claimed  its  indepen- 
dence of  the  state.  This  did  not  prevent  the 
Act  of  Conformity,  which  drove  out  Baxter, 
Howe,  Henry,  and  a  multitude  more.  His 
OriginesSacr(iB,London,  1662,  gained  him  great 
reputation  and  rapid  preferment ;  he  became 
preacher  at  the  Bolls.  1664  ;  rector  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Holbom,  1665;  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  1667  ;  chaplain  to  Charies  11.,  1668 ; 
canon  of  St.  Paul's,  1670 ;  archdeacon  of  Lon- 
don and  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  1677,  and  bishop 
of  Worcester,  1689.  Though  en^ged  in 
many  controversies,  he  maintfuned  (with  some 
lapses)  his  liberal  and  pacific  attitude,  and  en- 
joyed the  respect  of  all  parties.  His  learninfr, 
ability,  and  industry  were  great ;  witness  his 
Origines  Britannicm,  London,  1685,  and  other 
books  of  less  fame  than  those  above  men- 
tioned. His  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  1686,  was  reprinted,  1845. 
His  Sermons  were  collected  in  4  vols.,  1696- 
1701,  and  his  works,  with  a  memoir.  1710. 

F.  M.  B. 

Stoddard,  Bavld  Tappan,  Congregational- 
ist ;  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Dec.  2,  1818 ; 
d.  at  Tabriz,  Persia,  Jan.  22,  1857.  Gradu- 
ating at  Yale,  1888,  and  at  Andover,  1841.  he 
labored  as  a  missionary  to  the  Kestoriana 
from  1848,  and  in  1844  founded  a  school  at 
Oroomiah.  He  was  at  home,  1848-451,  and 
wrote  a  Grammar  of  Modem  Syriac,  published 
in  the  Journal  cf  the  American  Oriental  So- 
ciety, New  Haven.  Conn.,  1853.  His  memoir, 
by  J.  P.  Thompson,  appeared.  New  York, 
1858.  F.  M.  B. 

Stoddard,  Solomon,  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  Boston,  Sept.  27,  1648 ;  d.  at  Northamp- 
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ton,  Feb.  11, 1729.  He  graduated  at  Hairard, 
1662  ;  preached  two  years  at  Barbadoes  ;  was 
the  first  librarian  at  Harvard,  and  was  settled 
at  Northampton,  1669-1729,  and  succeeded 
there  by  his  grandson,  Jonathan  Edwards. 
He  advocated  the  admission  of  unconverted 
persons  to  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  "  means  of 
regeneration/'  had  a  controversy  with  In- 
crease Mather,  and  published  sundry  sermons. 

P.  M.  B. 

Sioeoker,  Adol^  United  Evangelical ;  b.  at 
Halberstadt,  Prussian  Saxony,  Dec.  11, 1835 ; 
studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Berlin ;  was 
chaplain  to  the  German  army  at  Metz,  1871, 
and  became  court  preacher  at  Berlin,  1874, 
but  resigned,  1890.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  so-called  Christian  Socialist  movement 
and  of  the  anti-Semitic  party,  and  has  pub- 
lished, besides  numerous  adaresses  and  pam- 
phlets, Ch7isUkh'Sostial,  Bielefeld,  1884 ;  two 
collections  of  Volkspredigtsn,  Berlin,  1885  and 
1886,  etc. 

StoioUm,  the  doctrine  of  a  sect  of  ancient 
philosophers  founded  by  Zeno,  a  native  of 
Citium,  in  Cyprus,  who  taught  In  a  public 
porch  called  Stod  PaikOe,  "  Painted  Porch," 
whence  came  the  name  of  his  sect.  The 
stoics  held  that  the  deit^  was  not  the  creator, 
but  the  soul  of  the  universe,  and  both  were 
alike  subject  to  inevitable  destiny.  They  al- 
lowed polytheism,  since  the  ffods  of  mythology 
were  minor  developments  of  the  great  World- 
god.  Man's  chief  good  was  in  living  accord- 
ing to  nature,  and  thus  living  he  was  self- 
sufficient  and  not  moved  b^  either  Joy  or 
grief.  They  affected  austenty  and  apathy, 
and  were  of  strict  morals,  but  fustified  suicide 
as  an  escape  from  the  ills  of  life.  Paul  en- 
countered them  at  Athens  (Acts  xvil.  18). 

The  most  celebrated  members  of  the  school 
were  Cleanthes,  author  of  a  noted  hymn, 
Cato,  and  Brutus ;  the  freedman  Epictetus, 
who  died  about  a.d.  115,  and  the  Einperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  a.d.  121-80.  (See  Zeller, 
The  Stoics,  Ene.  trans.,  .London,  1869;  W. 
W.  Capes,  Stateiam,  London,  1880 ;  T.  Jor- 
dan, The  Stoic  MorcUists  and  Christians  in 
ths  Ftrsi  Ttoo  Centuries  [Donellan  Lectures], 
Dublin,  1880, 2ded.,  1884.)  T.  W.  C. 

Stoning,  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the 
Mosaic  law  for  such  offences  as  idolatry  (Lev. 
XX.  2),  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16),  Sabbath- 
breaking  (If um.  XV.  85),  witchcraft  (Lev.  xx. 
27).  and  filial  disobedience  (Deut.  xxi.  21), 
was  inflicted  outside  the  camp  or  city,  and 
the  witnesses  were  required  to  commence  the 
work,  often  laying  off  their  outer  garments 
for  freer  action  (AcU  vii.  58).  Biblical  in- 
stances of  stoning  by  a  mob  are,  Egyptian 
(Ex.  viii.  26).  Jewish  (1  Sam.xxx.  6,  2Chron. 
xxiv.  21,  Luke  xx.  6,  John  viii.  69,  x.  81), 
Lystnin  (Acts  xlv.  5,  19).  Paul  says  (2  Cor. 
xi.  25),  "  Once  was  I  stoned."  Christ  would 
have  died  by  stoning  on  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy (Matt.  xxvi.57),  but  as  a  capital  sen- 
tence could  come  only  from  the  Roman  cov- 
emor,  another  charge  was  substituted,  and  for 
this  a  Roman  penalty  was  inflicted.  T.  W.  C. 

Storr,  Oottlob  Christian,  b.  at  Stuttgart. 
Sept.  10.  1746 ;  d.  there,  as  court  preacher 
since  1797,  Jan.  17,  1805 ;  was  professor  of 


theology  at  Tfibingen  1776-1797.  His  prin- 
cipal  works  are  Ueber  den  Zweek  der  evan- 
gdisehen  Gesehiehte  und  der  Briefe  Johannis, 
Tubingen,  178e,  2d  ed.,  1810,  and  Doctrines 
{jhritUanm,  Stuttgart,  1798,  2d  ed.,  1807. 
Oer.  trans.,  1808. 

Stom,  Richard  Salter,  D.D.  (Union  Col- 
lege, 1858;  Harvard  College,  1859),  LL.D. 
(Princeton,  1874),  L.H.D.  (Columbia  College, 
1887),  Congregationalist  ;  b.  at  Braintree, 
Mass.,  Aug.  21.  1821 ;  graduated  at  Amherst 
College,  1889,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1845 ;  became  pastor  at  Brookline, 
Mass.,  1845  ;  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  1846.  He  has  been  since 
1887  president  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M  Re- 
nowned as  an  orator,  his  publications  are 
mostly  lectures  and  discourses  ;  of  them  may 
be  named.  Preaching  without  Notes,  New  York, 
1875 ;  Bocognition  of  the  Supernatural  in  Letters 
and  Life,  1881  ;  the  Divine  Origin  of  Chruti- 
anity  Indicated  by  its  Historical  Ejects,  1884 ; 
The  Puritan  Spirit,  Boston,  1890. 

Stonghton  (stO-ton),  John,  D.D.  (Edin- 
burgh, 1869),  Congregationalist ;  b.  in  Kor- 
wich,  England.  Nov.  15,  1807  ;  was  educated 
in  University  College,  London ;  held  various 
pastoral  charges,  and  was  professor  of  his- 
torical theology  in  Kew  College.  St.  John's 
Woods,  Lonaon,  1872-84.  His  principal 
works  are  JSccle^astieal  History  of  England, 
London,  1867-74, 5  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1881,  6  vols.;  ' 
Religion  in  England  during  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  Oeorges,  1878 ;  Rdigionin 
England,  1800-1850,  1884  ;  QMen  Legends  of 
the  Olden  Time,  1886. 

StowolL  Hugh,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Dec.  8.  1799 :  d.  at 
Salford,  near  Manchester,  Oct.  8,  1865.  He 
graduated  at  St.  Edmund's  Hall.  Oxford, 
1828,  and  was  at  Salford  from  1825,  mostly  in 
charge  of  Christ  Church,  which  was  built  for 
him ;  canon  of  Chester,  1845,  and  rural  dean. 
He  was  a  prominent  evangelical,  and  wrote 
a  life  of  Bishop  Wilson,  London,  1819,  Trac- 
tarianism  Tested,  1848,  and  sundry  other  vol- 
umes in  prose  and  verse.  He  is  remembered 
chiefly  by  the  hymn,  "Prom  every  stormy 
wind  that  blows'*^  (1881),  one  of  46  published 
by  his  son  in  1868.  (See  his  memoir  by  J.  B. 
Marsden,  1868.)  F.  M.  B. 

Strabo  (Strabns,  i,e.,  the  squinter),  properly 
Walfried  (Walafried,  WaUhfried,  Walafri- 
dus),  was  a  theological  writer  of  the  first 
half  of  the  9th  century ;  b.  in  Alemannia 
about  809  ;  d.  near  Reichenau,  Aug.  17,  849. 
He  studied  under  Rabanus  Maurus  at  Fulda 
(q.  v.),  826-829.  Famous  for  scholarship,  in 
8o8  he  was  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  Reichenau,  on  Lake  Constance. 
He  is  profuse,  and  not  of  much  historical 
value.  Besides  historical  and  poetical  works, 
he  published  many  exegetical  writings.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  his  Glossaordinaria,  com- 
monly called  merely  the  Olossa,  It  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Bible  and  on  some  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha, and  consists  mainly  of  extracts  from  the 
Fathers.  It  was  for  almost  five  centuries  the 
main  source  of  information  in  theWestonsuch 
subjects,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  printed 
works  (1475).    His  works  are  In  Migne,  Pat. 
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Lat.  CXin.,  CXI  v.,  and  his  poetry  in 
Dttmmler,  BoetcB  Latini  ceci  CardUni,  ii.  259- 
478.  C.  H.  A.  B. 

Straok,  Hormaxm  Lebreoht,  Ph.D.,  Lie. 
TheoL.  D.D.  (Leipzig,  1872-77-84),  Protes- 
tant theologian  ;  b.  in  Berlin,  May  6,  1848 ; 
studied  theology  in  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1865- 
70,  and  became  professor  extraordinary  of 
theology  in  Berlin,  1877.  He  has  edited,  since 
1885,  ifathanael,  issued  by  the  Berlin  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  and  with  Zoeckler  the  Kurzfftfasster 
Kommentar  on  the  whole  Bible  and  Apocrypha, 
K5rdlingen,  1886  sqq.,  and  has  published 
Proleffomena  Critica  in  V.  T.  Hebraicum,  Ber- 
lin, 1873 ;  Prophetorum  posteriarum  eodex 
Babylonicus  Petropolitanus,  at  the  expense  of 
Alexander  It.  of  Bussia  ;  A,  Firkowtteh  und 
seine  Entdeekungen,  Leipzig,  1876 ;  Pirke 
Aboth,  1882;  Hebrew  Grammar,  1888,  Eng. 
trans.,  New  York  and  London,  1886  ;  MinletU 
ung  in  den  ThcUmud,  Leipzig,  1887. 

Strauss  (strowss),  Ba^id  Fzledzloh,  b.  at 

Ludwigsburg,  Wurtemberg,  Jan.  27,  1808 ; 
d.  there,  Feb.  8,  1874  ;  studied  theology  at 
Tabingen  and  philosophy  in  Berlin,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  university  career  as  repetent  at 
Tubingen,  which,  however,  was  suddenly  and 
forever  broken  off  by  the  publication  of  his 
LebenJeeu,  Tubingen,  1885-86,  2  vols.,  EnjT. 
trans.,  JTie  Life  of  JesuSt'BinniBgh&m,  1842-44, 
4  vols.,  trans,  from  the  4th  ed.  bv  Geor^  Eliot, 
London,  1846, 8  vols.  The  book  is  a  direct  ap- 
plication to  the  gospel  narrative  of  the  so-called 
mythical  principle,  which,  just  at  that  time, 
had  proved  itself  a  most  potent  instrument  of 
truth  in  the  study  of  profane  history,  and  the 
result  was  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  life  of 
Christ  into  myths  formed  around  or  upon  the 
Jewish  tradition  of  Messiah.  The  sensation 
which  it  produced  in  (Germany  was  without 
any  parallel  in  the  past ;  every  pen  of  note 
was  arrayed  against  it,  and  a  special  Strauss 
literature  was  created.  In  the  2d  and  8d 
editions  the  author  seemed  to  yield  before  the 
storm,  but  with  the  4th  edition  he  again  ad- 
vanced, and  when,  in  later  years,  he  returned 
directly  to  the  subject.  Das  Leben  JesufUr  das 
deutsehe  Volk,  Leipzig,  1864,  Eug.  trans.,  A 
New  Life  of  Jesus,  vritten  for  the  Use  of  tFie 
German  People,  London,  1865,  2  vols.;  Die 
Halben  und  die  Gamen,  Berlin,  1865  ;  Der  alte 
und  der  neue  Glnube,  Leipzig,  1872,  Eng.  trans. , 
The  (M  Faith  and  the  New,  by  Mathilde  Blind, 
London  and  New  York,  1878.  8d  ed.  (with 
final  preface),  1874 ;  his  standpoint  fell  at  last 
outsiae  the  pale  of  Christianity.  His  second 
great  work  was  Die  ehristliehe  Cttaubendehre 
%n  ihrer  gescfiichtUehen  Entwiekelung,  Tubin- 
gen, 184(V-41,  2  vols.,  in  which  he  gives  a  criti- 
cal representation  of  the  origin,  development, 
and  decay  of  the  various  Ohristian  dogmas. 
But  the  book  attracted  very  little  attention. 
Then  followed  a  number  of  monographs  or 
historical  sketches  of  a  more  general  literary 
character,  Sehubarts  Leben,  Berlin,  1849,  2 
vols.;  Ohristian  Mdrklin,  Mannheim,  1851; 
Ulrichton  Hutten,  Leipzig.  1857,  Eng.  trans., 
London,  1874 ;  Voltaire,  Leipzig,  1870,  5th 
ed.,  1878,  etc.,  ali  of  which  are  characterized 
by  competency,  justness,  and  a  literary  form 


very  rare  in  Germany.  His  biography  was 
written  by  Zeller,  Bonn,  1874,  Eng.  trans., 
London,  same  year,  and  by  Hausrath,  Heidel* 
berg,  1876-78,  2  vols.  C.  P. 

Strong,  Augustas  Hopldiia,  D.D.  (Brown 
University,  1870),  Baptist ;  b.  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1886  ;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege,  1857,  and  at  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1859  ;  became  pastor  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
1861 ;  at  Cleveland,  O.,  1865 ;  president  and 
professor  of  theology  in  Rochester  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1872.  He  is  the  author  of  Sys- 
tematic Tluiology,  Rochester,  1887,  8d  ed.. 
New  York,  1890 ;  PliUosophy  and  Bdigian, 
1888. 

Strong,  Jam^es,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.  (Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1856  and 
1881),  Methodist  layman ;  b.  in  New  York, 
Aug.  14,  1822 ;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, 1844;  became  professor  of  biblical 
literature  and  acting  president  of  Troy  Uni- 
versity in  1858,  and  jbrofessor  of  exegetical 
theology  in  Drew  Theological  Senainary, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  in  1868.  He  published  Har- 
mony  and  Exposition  of  the  Gospds^  New 
York,  185?;  Scripture  History,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  1878  ;  Iremcs,  New  York,  1888  ;  Sacred 
Idyls,  A  Metrical  Version  of  Solomon^s  Song. 
With  Appropriate  Explanations,  New  York, 
1890 ;  a  concordance  to  the  Bible,  1891,  and 
edited  a  Cyelopcsdiat^BiHieal,  Theological,  ami 
Ecclesiastical  Literature,  1867-81,  10  vols., 
supplement,  1885-87,  2  vols. 

Strong,  jAsiah,  D.D.  (Adelbert  College, 
Cleveland,  O.,  1886),  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  Naperville,  Du  Page  County,  111.,  Jan.  19. 
1847 ;  graduated  at  Western  Reserve,  Hud- 
son, O.,  1869 :  studied  m  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1869-71  ;  became 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 1881 ;  pastor  of  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1884  ;  general 
secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  1886.  He  is  the 
author  of  Our  Country,  New  York,  1886  (over 
100,000  copies  sold). 

Btrype,  John,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Stepney,  near  London,  Nov.  1,  1648 ;  d.  at 
Hackney,  Dec.  11,  1787.  He  was  educated 
at  Jesus  College  and  Catharine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ;  B.A.,  1665,  M.A.,  1669  ;  curate  of 
Low  Leyton,  Essex,  1669-1737;  lecturer  at 
Hackney  till  1724.  In  his  later  years  his  pov- 
erty was  relieved  by  the  sinecure  of  Tarring, 
Sussex.  He  was  no  original  writer,  but  ob- 
tained access  to  many  manuscripts,  whence 
he  industriously  compiled  Memorials  of  Arch- 
bisJkop  Oranmer,  London,  1694 ;  lives  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  1698;  Bishop  J.  Avlmer, 
1701 ;  Sir  John  Cheke,  1705  ;  Archb'ishops 
Grindal,  Parker,  and  Whitgift.  1710-11-18 ; 
Annals  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  1709- 
81,  4  vols.,  and  JSeelesiastieal  Memorials,  1721, 
8  vols.  He  edited  Lightfoot's  works,  1684, 
2  vols.,  and  Stow's  History  of  London,  1720, 
2  vols.  His  Historical  and  Biographical 
Works  were  collected  in  27  vols.,  Oxford, 
1820-40.  P.  M.  B. 


Stuart,  MosM,  D.D.  ( 
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36,  1780  ;  d.  at  Andoyer,  Mass.,  Jan.  4,  1852. 
Aprecocious  student,  he  read  Edwaids  On  the 
Wul  at  twelve,  and  at  fifteen  mastered  Latin 
grammarin  three  days.  Graduating  at  Yale, 
1799,  he  taught  at  I^orth  Fabtield,  Uanhury, 
and  Yale  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1802,  and 
ordained,  March  6,  1806,  as  pastor  at  New 
Ha  Ten  ;  here  he  won  eminence  as  a  preacher. 
But  his  life-work  was  as  professor  of  sacred 
literature  at  Andover,  Feb.  1810-48.  His 
learning,  ability,  and  zeal  made  their  impres- 
sion on  oyer  1500  ministers,  including  100 
foreign  missionaries,  70  college  professors, 
and  80  Bible  translators.  Albert  Barnes  called 
him  "  the  father  of  biblical  learning  in  this 
country."  Professor  E,  A.  Park  credited 
him  with  "  redeeming  theology  from  an  iron- 
handed  metaphysics,  disenthralling  the  free 
meaning  of  the  Bible  from  slavery  to  an  ar- 
tificial logic."  Professor  H.  B.  Smith  testi- 
fied that  he  ''became  a  rich  blessing  to  the 
churches,  by  training  their  preachers  to  the 
more  thorough  study  of  the  whole  truth." 
"  He  had  the  sagacity,"  said  Professor  C.  P. 
Krauth,  "  to  dlwjoyer  the  value  of  the  Ger- 
man as  the  source  of  the  best  weapons  for  the 
defence  of  the  faith,"  and  *'  the  moral  cour- 
age to  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  literature  he 
prized."  His  works  include  a  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar without  points,  Andover,  1818,  and  with 
points,  1821 ;  Letters  to  Dr.  Channing  on  the 
Divinityof  Christ,  1819,  and  to  Dr.  S.  Miller 
00  his  iJternal  Generation,  1822  ;  translation 
of  Winer's  Hew  Testament  Grammar  (with 
Dr.  Robinson),  1825,  of  Ernesti's  Elements 
of  Interpretation,  1825,  and  of  Roediger's 
Gesenius,  1846 ;  Eebrew  Ohrestamathy,  1829 ; 
commentaries  on  Hebrews,  1827-28  ;  Romans, 
1832  ;  Apocalypse,  1845  ;  Daniel,  1850 ;  Eccle- 
siastes,  1851,  and  Proverbs,  1852 ;  Ifotes  on 
Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  1886  ; 
Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,  1842 ; 
History  and  Defence  of  the  CM  Testament 
Canon,  1845  ;  Conscience  and  the  Constitution, 
Boston,  1850,  besides  over  8000  pages  of  un- 
bound and  uncollected  matter.        F.  M.  B. 

Sturm,  one  of  the  founders  and  thc*first  ab- 
bot of  Fulda  ;  b.  in  Bavaria,  710 ;  d.  at  Fulda, 
Dec.  17,  779  ;  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
authority,  and  worked  with  eminent  success 
both  as  a  missionary  and  as  a  diplomatic 
agent.  His  life,  written  by  Eigil,  abbot  of 
Fulda,  818-22,  is  found  in  Pertz.  Monum. 
Script,  Germ.,  ii. 

Stubbs,  William,  D.D.  (by  decree  of  convo- 
cation, 1879),  LL.D.  (Cambridge,  1879  ;  Edin- 
burgh.  1880),  Church  of  England,  bishop  of 
Oxford  ;  b.  at  Knaresborough,  York,  Eng- 
land. June  21, 1825  ;  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  became  regius  professor  of  modem  his- 
tory there,  1866,  ana  bishop  of  Chester,  1884, 
of  Oxford,  1888.  He  has  published  Chroni- 
cles of  the  Beign  of  Richard  I.,  London,  1864- 
65.  2  vols.;  Benedictus  Abbas,  1867,  2  vols.; 
Boger  Hoveden,  1S6S-71.  4  vols.:  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England,  1874-78,  8  vols.; 
Gervase  of  Canterh»i  ry,  1 879,  2  vols. ;  Chronicles 
of  Edward  L  and  II.,  1882-83.  2  voh. 

Stylites  {(rro>jTai  Ktovtrai,  stationarii),  or  pil- 
lar saints,  were  such  anchorites  as  spent  more 


or  less  of  their  lives  on  tops  of  pillars.  They 
were  usufdly  supported  by  a  board  or  wall, 
so  as  not  to  fall  down,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  sitting  or  lying  down.  They  stood  on 
their  pillars  in  all  climates,  night  and  day, 
summer  and  winter.  It  was  particularly  in 
the  Syrian  desert  that  they  abounded.  How- 
ever monstrous  this  form  of  asceticism  was. 
it  created  much  admiration  in  many  places. 
Rich  people  often  built  these  pillars  for  saints  ; 
one  Daniel  had  his  adorned  with  inscriptions, 
magnifying  his  virtues.  Alypius  stood  sev- 
enty years  on  a  pillar.  This  form  of  asceti- 
cism was  in  vogue  down  to  the  12th  century, 
but  was  almost  unknown  in  the  West.  It 
originated  with  Simeon,  sumamed  the  Stylite 

(q.V.).  C.  H.  A.  BrSBBBOAARD. 

Suarex  (swi-reth),  Francis,  b.  at  Granada, 
Jan.  5,  1548;  d.  in  Lisbon,  Sept.  25,  1617: 
entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1565,  and 
taught  successively  philosophy  and  theology 
in  Valladolid,  Rome,  Salamanca,  and  Coim- 
bra.  His  works,  which  were  much  admired 
in  their  time,  were  printed  in  a  collected  edi- 
tion of  23  vols,  at  Lyons  and  Mayence,  1680, 
and  rep.  in  Venice,  1740,  24  vols.  His  Defen- 
sio  Fi'dei  Cath.  et  Apost.  adcersvs  Angl.  JSecta 
Errores,  Coimbra,  1613,  was  enthusiastically 
applauded  in  Home  and  burned  by  the  hang- 
man in  London.  A  disest  of  his  De  Statu 
Beligionis  was  given  by  W .  Humphrey,  Suarex 
on  the  Edigious  State,  London,  1887,  8  vols. 
His  life  was  written  by  Deschamp,  Perpignan, 
1671  ;  Alegambc,  Antwerp,  1443 ;  Werner, 
Kegensburg.  1861 ;  the  two  foimer  in  Latin, 
the  latter  in  German. 

Snbdeacons  belonged  in  the  early  church  to 
the  minor  orders  and  were  ordained  without 
imxKwition  of  hands. 

BublapsaiiaDism  or  Xnfra-lapsarianism  is 
the  doctrine  that  the  decree  of  predestination 
regards  man  as  fallen,  and  chooses  some  to 
salvation,  leaving  others  to  the  just  conse- 
quences  of  their  sins.  The  opposite  view 
supralapsarianism,  holds  that  God  regarded 
man  simply  as  a  creature,  and  for  his  own 
glory,  antecedent  to  the  fall,  determined  to 
save  some  of  the  race,  and  reject  others,  and 
thus  decreed  to  permit  the  fall  of  Adam. 

T.  W.  C. 

Snccoth  (bootlis),  the  place  where  Jacob 
built  a  house  for  himself  and  booths  for  his 
cattle  after  leaving  Esau  (Gen.  xxxiit.  17). 
It  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii. 
27).  Gideon  severely  punished  the  people  of 
the  place  for  not  aiding  him  against  Midian 
(Judges  viii.  5-16).  It  lay  east  of  Jordan  8 
miles  from  the  river,  and  is  identified  by  some 
with  Tell  Daraka  north  of  the  Jabbok.  An- 
other Succoth  was  the  first  camping-place  of 
Israel  on  the  way  from  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  87, 
Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6j.  T.  W.  C. 

8aocoth->B«noth  {tente  of  daughters),  an  ob- 
ject of  idolatrous  worship  among  the  Baby- 
lonians (2  Kings  xvii.  30).  and  used  by  tha^^e 
who  were  transplanted  to  Samaria,  but  its 
precise  nature  is  unknown.  T.  W.  C. 

Bofism,  more  correctly  Sw/Usm,  in  the  most 
general  way,  may  be  defined  as  Mysticism  and 
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Theosophy  from  the  standpoint  of  Hohmn- 
medanum.  There  is  much  in  favor  of 
8chm61der'8  assertion  that  Sufism  is  neither  a 
philosophical  system  nor  the  creed  of  a  re- 
fiS^ous  sect,  hut  simply  a  way  of  living. 
Graham  maintained  in  the  J^ansacHoM  of  tne 
Bombay  Literary  Society,  vol.  i.,  1819,  that 
'*  any  person  or  a  person  of  any  religion  or 
sect  may  be  a  Sufi.  The  mystery  lies  m  this : 
a  total  disengagement  of  the  mind  from  all 
temporal  concerns  and  worldly  pursuits  ;  an 
entire  throwing  off  not  only  of  every  supers 
stition,  doubt,  or  the  like,  but  of  worwip, 
ceremonies,  etc.,  laid  down  by  any  religion." 
Abu-Said- Abul-Chair,  the  reputed  founder  of 
Sufism,  said  when  asked  what  it  was :  **  What 
YOU  have  in  the  head,  give  it  up  ;  what  you 
have  in  the  hand,  throw  it  away  ;  whatever 
may  meet  you,  depart  not  from  it."  Sufism 
thus  seems  to  be  a  religion  of  the  heart  as  op- 
posed to  formalism  and  ritualism.  Dschuneid, 
a  Sufi  sheik,  defined  its  aim  to  be  "  to  liberate 
the  mind  from  the  violence  of  the  passions,  to 
put  off  nature's  claims,  to  extirpate  human 
nature,  to  repress  the  sensual  instinct,  to  ac- 

Suire  spiritual  qualities,  to  be  elevated 
irough  an  understanding  of  wisdom,  and  to 
practise  that  which  is  £^>od.*'  These  defi- 
nitions clearly  place  Sufism  among  the  mystic 
systems.  As  for  its  theosophic  character, 
that  will  appear  when  we  consider  its  sym- 
balical  language.  Theosophy,  according  to 
the  old  and  well-understooa  sense  of  the  term, 
is  a  Wisdom  that  sees  Gk)d  in  Everything 
and  Everything  in  God.  Not  a  wisdom  about 
or  from  God,  but  in  God.  It  is  a  God- intoxi- 
cated state.  Such  is  theosophy  as  under- 
stood by  its  best  escponent  in  the  West,  Jacob 
Bjshme.  The  Sufis  as  theosophists  claim  to 
be  Gad-intoxicated,  though  it  has  always 
seemed  to  students  of  their  system  and  prac- 
tices that  they  were  sense-intoxicated  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner.  They  seek  God  and 
see  him  where  the  devotee  orainarily  does  not 
look  for  him — *'  in  the  red  cheeks  or  beautiful 
damsels,"  in  "sexual  love,"  "in  wine,"  in 
"  taverns."  etc.  They  explain,  however, 
these  terms  as  being  symbolical  only.  Hafiz 
declared  that  wine  invariably  means  devotion, 
and  the  Sufi  dictionary*  explains  sleep  to  sym- 
bolize meditation,  perfume  to  be  hope  of 
divine  favor,  while  kisses  and  embraces  sig- 
nify raptures  of  piety.  The  tavern  stands  for 
the  cell  of  contemplation ;  lips  for  the  in- 
scrutable mysteries  of  God's  essence.  Beauty 
is  his  perfection,  and  tresses  and  curls  his  ex- 
pansion and  inflniteness.  Thus  through  the 
lover's  and  wine-bibber's  dictionary  we  find 
spiritual  and  heavenly  meanings  added  oppo- 
site the  most  vulgar  and  sensuous  terms,  and 
they  are  the  real  and  true  senses  in  which  the 
words  are  to  be  used.  Why  such  low  and 
sensuous  symbols  are  persistently  used  no 
Sufi  has  explained.  Probably  Oriental  taste 
answers  the  question,  that  in  such  way  only 
can  the  Eastern  mind  and  heart  be  rousea. 
However,  this  is  Sufi  theosophical  language, 
and  reveals  to  the  initiate  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  in  everything.  The  late  Professor 
E.  H.  Palmer  studied  and  defined  Sufism 
from  still  another  point  of  view.  He  found 
that  the  system  was  an  endeavor  to  reconcile 


philosophy  with  revealed  religion,  and  that  It 
was  done  by  assigning  a  mystical  and  alle- 
gorical interpretation  to  all  religious  doctrines 
and  precepts.  These  tenets  he  further  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  the 
Shiites  principally.  He  reserved  for  a  future 
work,  which  he  never  published,  to  prove 
that  **  Sufism  is  really  the  development  of  the 
primeval  religion  of  the  Aryan  race." 

The  term  Stifi  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
word  e^ft  "wool,"  in  allusion  to  the  dress 
adopted  by  the  dervishes,  who  are  the  masters 
and  teachers  of  Sufism.  As  Sufism  is  a  sys- 
tem of  emanation,  some  have  thought  that 
"  wool  "  represented  rays  of  emanation,  and 
therefore  was  their  true  appellative.  Some 
think  that  the  similarity  to  the  Greek  oo^dc  is 
merely  accidental,  but  many  scholars  have 
proved  the  closest  similarity  between  Platon- 
ism,  Neo-Platonism,  and  Sufism.  and  mainr 
tain  therefore  that  the  name  originates  in  the 
Greek,  though  they  allow  the  Sufi  claim,  that 
the  system  is  not  only  older  than  Mohammed, 
but  older  than  (Mohammedan -Persian)  his- 
tory. The  Dabistan  maintains  the  identityof 
the  pure  Sufis  and  that  of  Platonism.  The 
following  is  a  return^  of  the  more  prominent 
Sufi  tenets.  The  Deitv  alone  if  and  permeates 
all  things.  All  visible  and  invisible  things 
are  an  emanation  from  Deity,  and  are  not  ab- 
solutely distinct  from  it.  Those  Sufi  who 
believe  thus,  believe  also  that  "  God  "  is  one 
with  every  enlightened  being.  They  compare 
him  to  a  flame  and  their  souls  to  charcoal, 
and  say,  that  in  the  same  manner  which  char- 
coal when  it  meets  flame  becomes  flame,  the 
immortal  part,  from  its  union  with  God,  be- 
comes God.  Another  group  of  Sufis  are  theis- 
tical,  and  speak  about  €kxl  in  the  well-known 
theistical  phraseology.  About  the  Good  and 
the  Evil  they  think  there  is  no  absolute  differ- 
ence ;  that  which  appears  evil  is  a  result  of 
ignorance.  The  soul  of  man  is  c^God,  not 
from  Gk)d.  It  lives  in  the  body  as  in  a  prison 
and  banishment  from  God.  Before  its  exile 
it  saw  Truth,  but  here  it  only  has  glimpses 
"  to  awaken  the  slumbering  memory  of  the 
past."  *The  main  object  of  all  Sufi  teaching 
IS  to  lead  the  soul  onward  by  degrees  to  reach 
home  again.  The  Sufis  are  very  explicit  in 
their  teachings  as  to  how  to  reach  union  with 
God.  The  whole  process  they  compare  to  a 
Journey  and  the  doctrines  which  describe  It 
are  called  the  road. 

Famous  amon^  the  Sufis  is  the  Zikr,  ecstatic 
exercises  belonging  to  the  training  on  this 
journey.  The  wora  is  similar  in  its  mystical 
powers  to  the  Hindu  (Sanscrit)  AUM.  It  con- 
tains the  whole  philosophy  and  theosophy  of 
the  universe.  Z  is  creation,  K  is  conserva- 
tion, and  K  is  transformation.  When  recited 
aloud,  or  with  low  voice,  or  mentally,  it  has 
the  power  of  creating  ecstasy.  Upon  recita- 
tion follows  usually  dancine  and  howling,  on 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  J.  P.  Brown's 
Dervishes,  London,  1867,  Philadelphia,  1868. 
and  £.  W.  Lane's  Arabian  Society  in  the  Middie 
Ages,  London,  1888,  two  books  easily  accessi- 
ble to  most  r^ers. 

The  fakirs  or  dervishes  are  the  practical 
expounders  of  the  Zikr.  Though  asceticism 
and  monastic  life  are  inconsistent  with  Mo- 
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hAmmedaniBm,  and  Mohammed  constantly 
preached  against  them,  advocating  an  active 
fife  and  an  aggressive  religion,  thev*  neverthe- 
less took  root  even  in  his  own  lifetune  and  his 
own  family.  The  Sufi  order,  **  the  brethren 
of  sincerity,"  is  the  most  remarkable.  Its 
orntnization  is  purely  theosophical,  and  thus 
diners  radically  from  Christian  monkish  or- 
ders and  fraternities.  In  this  hierarchy  the 
supreme  dignity  is  vested  in  the  Khidr.  He 
Is  a  man,  but  so  far  elevated  above  human 
nature  that  he  is  admitted  to  the  Divine  Wis- 
dom, and  possesses  a  relative  omnipotence  and 
omniscience  on  account  of  his  mystical  secrets. 
He  is  not  bound  by  space  or  time,  and  can  be 
visible  or  invisible  at  pleasure.  He  has  been 
known  in  the  various  ages  as  Scth,  Enoch, 
Ellas,  and  is  yet  to  come  as  the  Mahdi.  This 
being  is  the  centre,  the  prop,  the  ruler  and 
the  mediator  of  men  of  ascetic  habits  and 
practices.  As  such  his  title  is  Kothb,  axis, 
the  spiritual  pole  round  which  and  on  which 
all  moves.  Under  him  are  the  Aulia,  or  inti- 
mate friends,  seventy-two  in  number,  in  whom 
are  vested  all  doctrine,  authority,  and  sanc- 
tity. When  a  friend  is  gifted  with  inspiration 
and  the  power  of  working  miracles  he  is  called 
a  Nebf,  prophet ;  and  when  entrusted  with 
the  delivei^  of  God's  own  message,  he  is 
called  Rusul,  apostle.  When  he  is  appointed 
to  abrogate  a  previous  dispensation  and  preach 
a  new  one,  he  is  called  '*  ITlu  T  "  Azm,  "  one 
who  has  a  mission. ' '  Among  the  friends  one 
is  the  most  prominent,  the  Eothb-ez-zaman, 
or  axis  of  his  age  ;  he  is  the  visible  depository 
of  the  knowleage  and  power  of  the  supreme 
Kothb.  None  of  these  men  has  any  outward 
or  distinctive  sign  of  dignity  and  authority  ; 
theiir  position  is  only  known  by  the  effects 
thev  produce. 

The  influence  of  Suflsm  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Its  refining  and  elevating  character 
is  the  inner  secret  of  the  hold  Mohammedan- 
ism has  upon  the  learned  and  philosophical 
among  its  adherents.  AU  the  prominent  poets 
of  Mohammedanism  have  been  and  are  Sufis ; 
for  instance,  Hafiz,  Saadi,  Attar,  Katebi,  Jel- 
laladdin  er  Rumi,  Nizami,  Omar  Khayam,  etc. 

The  literature  on  Suflsm  is  voluminous. 
The  title  of  most  authors  and  their  works  will 
be  found  in  Hammer-Purgstall,  Literatur-Oe- 
§chicht6  der  Araber,  etc. ,  Wien,  185(MM,  7  vols. 
(See  also  Tholuck,  8iufi$mu8^  mm  thea$oph%a 
persarum,  Berlin,  1821 ;  BHUhenmimnUung 
aus  der  morgenl,  My$tik,  Berlin,  1825  ;  J.  von 
Hammer,  0e9ehichi6  der  $ehdnen  RedekUnste 
PenUn$,  mU  einer  MfUhenlese,  Wien,  1818  : 
Garcin  de  Tassy,  **  La  poesie  phil.  et  rel.  chez 
les  Pensans,"  in  Re^ue  cant,,  1856  ;  numerous 
trans,  in  Zeitsehr^  fQ/r  d,  morgenl.  Oetelseh  ; 
E.  H.  Palmer.  Oriental  Must%ci»m,  Cambridge, 
1867  ;  Th.  P.  Hughes,  Dictionary  of  Islam, 
New  York  and  LKondon,  1885 ;  the  various 
Journals  of  Oriental  learned  societies,  etc.) 

0.  H.  A.  Bjerreoaard. 

Suffragan  (Latin,  Buffraganene,  **  assistant") 
denotes  the  relation  between  the  diocesan 
bishop  and  his  metropolitan  whom  he  is  said 
to  assist,  or  between  a  bishop  in  partibui  and 
the  regular  diocesan  bishop  whom  he  is  act- 
ually assisting.  C.  P. 


Sugar,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  was  a  leading 
man  m  the  church  and  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  state  in  France  :  b.  near  St.  Omer,  1081 ;  d. 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis.  15i  m.  n.  of 
Paris,  Jan.  12. 1151.  He  was  educated  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Denis.  His  flrst  public 
office  was  the  administration  of  the  distant 
property  of  the  convent,  particularly  defend- 
mg  it  against  predatory  knights.  He  was 
counsellor  to  Louis  VI.,  and  assisted  vigor- 
ously in  reducing  tlie  barons  and  establishing 
royalty.  His  disposition  and  office  made  him 
an  active  participant  in  the  controversy  about 
investiture  (q .  v. ).  In  1 1 18  he  met  the  fugitive 
pope,  Gelasius  II.,  and  placed  the  resources 
of  France  at  his  disposal.  In  1122  he  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  abbacy  of  St.  Denis,  and  1124 
he  took  part  in  the  great  Lateran  Council,  and 
Calixtus  II.  proposed  to  make  him  a  cardinal, 
but  died  before  he  could  execute  his  offer. 
1127  saw  a  great  change  in  his  life.  He  be- 
came an  ascetic,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
retire  entirely  from  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
but  we  flnd  him  in  1137,  when  Louis  YII. 
ascended  the  throne,  deeper  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  than  before.  He  was  associated  in 
the  regency,  and  was  appointed  regent  during 
the  king's  absence  on  a  crusade.  He  admin- 
istered the  ^vemment  wisely,  subdued  the 
unruly  nobility,  and  replenished  the  treasury. 
He  also  built'  many  edtflces  throughout  tne 
land,  and  prevented  the  king's  brother  from 
seizing  the  throne.  Louis  publicly  thanked 
him  for  his  services  and  called  him  the  father 
of  his  country.  His  literary  remains  are 
scant,  and  are  found  in  Migne,  Pat  Lat. 
CLXXXYI.  (See  Bemardi,  iBuai  Hist,  tur 
l*am  Suffer,  Paris,  18U7 ;  Cam^Marcein, 
Etudes  sur  les  fandeUeurs  de  I'uniti  nationale 
en  France,  Paris,  1848,  2d  ed.,  1856,  2  vols.; 
Fran9ois  Combes,  L'ahbi  Suffer,  Paris,  1868  ; 
A.  Vetault,  Suger,  Tours,  1872.) 

C.  H.  A.  Bjerreoaard. 

Bnnimerfieldf  John,  Methodist ;  b.  at  Pres- 
ton, Lancashire,  217  m.  n.n.w.  of  London, 
Jan.  31,  1798 ;  d.  in  New  York.  June  18, 
1825.  He  was  received  into  the  Irish  Wes- 
leyan  Conference,  1819,  and  in  1821  came  to 
America,  where  he  gained  rapid  and  immense 
popularity,  preaching  to  crowds  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washing- 
ton ;  but  his  health  failed  in  June,  1822,  and 
efforts  to  restore  it  by  foreign  travel  were  in 
vain.  His  Sermons  and  Sketcltes  of  Sertnons 
appeared,  New  York,  1842 ;  his  fife,  by  J. 
Holland,  New  York,  1829,  and  by  W.  M. 
Willitt,  Philadelphia,  1857.  F.  M.  B. 

Bummers,  Thomas  Osmond.  D.D.  ( , 

18—),  LL.D.  ( ,  18-),  Methodist ;  b.  at 

Corf 6  Castle,  Dorset,  116  m.  w.  by.s.  of  Lon- 
don, Oct.  11,  1812 ;  d.  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
May  5,  1882.  Comingto  America,  1880,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
1885,  labored  in  Texas,  1840-43,  and  then  in 
Alabama  ;  was  secretary  of  the  convention  at 
Louisville,  1845,  which  organized  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  ^uth,  and  ceneral 
book  editor  of  that  body  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
1845-82;  assistant  editor  of  the  Southern- 
Christian  Advocate,  1846,  editor  of  the  Sun-^ 
day-School  Visitor  and  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
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of  his  denomination,  and  chief  compiler  of  its 
hymn-book.  From  1855  he  lived  in  Nadi- 
ville.  except  186^-66  in  Alabama.  He  edited 
hundredd  of  books  for  his  denomination,  and 
published  at  Nashville  commentaries  on  the 
gospels,  186S-73,  4  vols.,  ad  ed.,  1874-75 ; 
Acts  (1B74,  2d  ed.,  1875) ;  Refutation  of  Theo- 
logieai  Works  of  Thomas  Paine,  not  Noticed 
by  Bishop  Watson  in  his  Apology  for  the  Bible, 
1856,  4th  ed.,  1874,  and  on  the  ritual  of  his 
church  (1878,  2d  ed.,  1874).  besides  sundry 
doctrinal  and  devotional  works  and  a  few 
hymns.  F.  M.  B. 

Sun-worship,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
widespread  forms  of  idolatry.  It  existed  in  all 
the  nations  around  Palestine.  The  Aflsyrians 
worshipped  the  sun  directly  without  an  in- 
tervening idol  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27),  and  this  form 
was  introduced  into  Judah  by  Manasseh  (2 
Kings  xxi.  8,  5).  He  and  his  successor,  Amon. 
dedicated  horses  and  chariots  to  the  sun  and 
burned  incense  to  it  on  the  housetops  (xxiii.  5. 
11).  Sun  images  are  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxvi. 
80,  Isa.  xvii.  8,  xxvii.  9,  £zek.  vi.  4,  6,  2 
Chron.  xiv.  8,  xxxiv.  4  (R.  V.).  Whatever  the 
name  of  the  worship  Israel  met  in  Egypt  or 
in  Palestine,  its  real  object  was  the  sun. 
Evervwhere  on  earth  the  orb  of  day  was 
worshipped,  but  faithful  Hebrews  called  on 
it  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8)  to  praise  Jehovah,  the  Sun 
of  righteousness.  (See  A.  Hillebrand,  Die 
Sonnwendfeste  in  AU-Indien,  Erlangen,  1890.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Sunday  is  the  heathen  name  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  (as  is  the  case  with  the  names  of 
the  other  days),  and  means  "  the  dav  of  the 
sun"  (dies  solis).  It  does  not  occur  In  Scrip- 
ture,  but  is  now  in  common  use  for  the  Chris- 
tian's day  of  rest  and  worship,  properly  called 
"the  Lord's  day"  (Rev.  f.  6),  as  the  day 
which  commemorates  his  resurrection. 

T.  W.  C. 

Snndav  legislation  began  with  the  famous 
statute  of  Gonstantine  (821)  ordering  all  work- 
shops to  be  closed.  Theodosius  the  Great 
(886)  forbade  the  doing  of  business  and  hold- 
ing spectacles  on  that  day,  and  (469)  the  laws 
put  an  arrest  on  all  legal  process.  In  Eng- 
land Sunday  laws  existed  from  an  early  date, 
beginning  with  Alfred  (876),  and  became 
atncter  as  time  passed.  The  statute  of  Charles 
II.  (1676)  is,  with  some  modifications,  still  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  prohibits  all  labor  save 
works  of  necessity  and  mercy,  public  sales, 
travelling,  etc.,  but  permits  meat  and  milk  to 
be  sold  Defore  9  a.m.  and  after  4  p.m.  The 
laws  of  our  states  resemble  the  English  statute. 
They  make  Sunday  a  non-legal  day.  Many 
of  them  make  exception  in  favor  of  those  who 
observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  These 
laws  have  been  declared  constitutional,  as 
resting  on  the  right  of  all  classes  to  rest  one 
day  in  seven,  the  ri^ht  of  the  great  maiority 
to  undisturbed  worsnip  on  this  day,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  religious  institutions  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  value  of  Sunday  observance  to 
the  state  itself  as  promoting  intelligence  and 
morality.  The  spirit  of  the  laws  is  protec- 
tion, not  coercion.  T.  W .  C. 

Sunday-schools.     The  Sunday-school,  as 


an  agency  of  popular  religious  instruction, 
had  its  modem  origin  in  the  work  of  Robert 
Raikes,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  QUmeester 
Journal,  in  Qloucester,  England,  in  the  month 
of  July,  1780.  Impressed  by  the  need  of  the 
children  in  a  manufacturing  quarter  of  his 
city,  Mr.  Raikes  engaged  four  women,  at  the 
rate  of  a  shilling  a  day  each,  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  in  the  Church  of  England 
Catechism  to  such  children  as  could  be  in- 
duced to  father  for  the  purpose.  The  first 
Sunday-school  was  begun  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
King  in  St.  Catherine  street.  The  school  ses- 
sion was  from  10  to  12  in  the  forenoon.  After 
a  recess  of  an  hour  the  scholars  reassembled, 
and  after  reading  a  lesson  were  conducted  to 
church.  After  service  they  were  examined 
in  the  catechism  until  6.80,  when  they  were 
dismissed.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Stock,  a  parish 
clergyman,  assisted  Mr.  Raikes  in  this  work, 
visited  the  schools,  examined  the  scholars,  and 
added  a  sixpence  a  day  to  the  stipend  of  the 
teachers. 

The  success  of  this  movement  was.80  grati- 
fying that,  in  Nov.,  1783,  Mr.  Raikes  called 
public  attention  to  it  in  the  columns  of  his 
paper.  Subsequently  his  descriptions  of  the 
work  were  published  in  the  Leeds  and  Man- 
chester papers,  in  the  Qentleman's  Magazine, 
in  the  Arminian  Magazine,  edited  by  John 
Wesley,  and  in  other  periodicals.  Volunteers 
took  the  place  of  paid  teachers.  The  work 
became  widely  popular.  Church  dignitaries 
approved  it.  Ladies  of  fashion  undertook  the 
work  of  Sunday-school  teaching.  The  queen 
gave  to  the  movement  the  stamp  of  royal 
favor,  sending  for  Mr.  Raikes  to  bnng  her  the 
story  of  his  work,  and  assuring  him  that  she 
envied  him  his  privileges  and  power  of  doing 
good  in  this  way.  John  Wesley  incorporated 
Uie  plan  of  RolSert  Raikes  into  his  new  move- 
ment for  religious  r^orm.  William  Fox  and 
Jonas  Hanway  secured  the  organization  of  a 
general  Sunday-school  society,  with  its  centre 
in  London,  from  this  beginning  the  Sunday- 
school  movement  extendra  itself  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  beyond.  Its  progress  was, 
however,  not  without  opposition.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  summoned  a  council  of 
bishops  to  consider  whether  something  could 
not  be  done  to  stop  this  movement.  The 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  the  Congre- 
gationalists  of  New  England  were  disposed 
to  take  stand  against  it  because  of  its  supposed 
secularization  of  the  Sabbath.  But  it  made 
progress  in  spite  of  opposition. 

While  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Sun- 
day-school under  its  present  name,  it  was  by 
no  means  the  beginning  of  that  method  of 
popular  religious  instruction  which  it  has 
come  to  represent  in  the  plans  of  the  Chiis- 
tian  Church.  Before  Abraham  was  a  father, 
he  had  818  '*  instructed"  retainers  (€kn.  xiv. 
14).  Under  the  Mosaic  hiw  the  chUdren  as 
well  as  the  parents  were  commanded  to  be 
gathered,  at  stated  seasons,  before  the  Lord, 
for  the  study  of  the  law,  in  order  to  supple- 
ment any  lack  of  their  home  instruction  in  re- 
ligious knowledge  (Deut.  xxxi  10-18).  A 
duty  of  the  Levites,  in  the  days  of  the  kings, 
was  to  go  about  and  teach  the  people  from 
the  book  of  the  law  (2  Chron.  zvil  9).    A 
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prominent  feature  of  the  synagogue  service, 
after  ttie  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  cap- 
tivity, was  the  study  of  the  law  by  means  of 
free  questioning  and  answering.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  synagogues  a  system  of  religious 
schools  was  organized  in  the  first  century  be- 
fore Christ,  by  the  iabors  of  Simon  ben  She- 
tach,  a  president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  Joshua 
ben  Ghimla,  a  highpriest,  as  would  appear 
from  the  testimony  of  Josephus  and  the  Tal- 
mud. At  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age  a 
Jewish  child  was  to  find  his  place  in  the  syna- 

f:ogue  Bible-schoof :  and  he  was  to  pass  on 
rom  grade  to  grade  of  Bible  study  imtil  his 
full  manhood.  These  catechetical  Bible- 
schools  were  deemed  an  essential  part  of  the 
Jevdsh  life  and  polity.  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  th^  existed  throughout  Pales- 
tine in  the  days  of  Jesus  ;  that  he  was  a  scholar 
in  one  and  another  of  them  ;  that  he  taught 
in  them  as  he  went  from  place  to  place ;  and 
that  he  had  them  in  mind  when  he  enjoined  it 
upon  his  disciples  to  make*8cholarB  of  all  the 
nations,  teaching  them  all  that  he  had  com- 
manded them  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  90). 

Early  Christianity  made  progress  in  new 
communities  through  its  free  use  of  the  school 
idea.  "  The  Apostolic  Church,"  says  Bun- 
sen,  "  made  the  school  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween herself  and  the  world.*'  Schools  for 
the  teaching  of  religious  truth  were  established 
far  and  near.  When  St.  Gregory  the  Illu- 
minator, for  example,  entered  upon  the  work 
of  Christianizing  Armenia,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  century,  he  adopted  a  compulsory 
system  of  Bible-schools  for  the  children  in 
e^ery  city  there,  and  other  lands  were  simi- 
larly evangelized.  A  canon  attributed  to  the 
sixth  General  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d. 
680,  sanctioned  the  setting  up  of  charity 
schools  in  all  the  oountrv  churches,  as  they 
were  already  to  be  found  m  the  cities.  It  was 
only  when  ^'  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  overcame 
the  evan^elicar*  that  the  teaching  of  trulh 
in  the  Bible* school  was  largely  done  away 
with,  and  that  a  showy  ritual  displaced  the 
interlocutory  study  of  the  Bible.  £ven  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  however,  the  Christian  life  was 

Surest  in  those  communities— like  the  Wal- 
enses,  the  Lollards,  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
and  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life — ^where 
the  Bible  was  still  taught  to  the  young  by 
means  of  church-schools. 

At  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
in  the  16th  century,  the  need  of  a  revival  of 
the  system  of  chuitdi-schools  for  the  religious 
traininir  of  the  young  was  recognized  by  all 
the  leading  reformers.  ' '  Young  children  and 
scholars  are  the  seed  and  the  source  of  the 
church,"  said  Luther.  ''For  the  church's 
sake,  Christian  schools  must  be  established  and 
maintained ;  for  Qod  maintains  the  church 
through  the  schools. ' '  Luther  prepared  cate- 
chisms as  a  guide  to  the  religious  teaching  of 
the  young.  Calvin  did  a  similar  work.  Zwin- 
gli,  Beza,  Knox,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Ussher 
were  also  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
church-school  as  a  means  of  training  the 
young  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The 
Church  of  England  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the 
Lutheran  Church  authorities,  made  provision 


for  the  interlocutory  teaching  of  the  children, 
in  religious  things  in  the  Lord's  house  on  ih» 
Lord's  day.  The  obvious  value  of  this  work: 
aroused  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  corre- 
spondent effort  in  behalf  of  the  younff  ;  and 
the  organized  endeavors  of  Ignatius  Loyola- 
and  his  associates,  in  the  newly  f  oimded  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  were  directed  primarily  to  the* 
establishing  and  conducting  of  schools  for  tlw 
religious  Instruction  of  children.  In  the  Prot* 
estant  churches,  however,  the  polemical  spirit 
of  the  day  led  to  the  overshadowing  of  teach- 
ing by  preaching  ;  and  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  cl^dren  was  too  often  limited  to  the 
perfunctory  hearing  of  memorized  catechism 
answers.  As  a  result  of  this  neglect  of  the 
primitive  church-school  idea,  there  was  a  sad 
religious  decline,  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, in  both  Europe  and  America. 

There  was  a  new  revival  in  religious  life 
about  tb.e  middle  of  the  18th  century  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Wesieys,  and 
Whitefield,  and  Zinzendorf,  and  Edwards. 
This  revival  also  quickened  an  interest  in  the 
religious  care  of  the  young,  and  it  prepared 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  modem 
Sunday-school  movement,  and  for  its  accept- 
ance as  a  fresh  adaptation  of  the  primitive 
church-school  idea.  There  was  nothing  abso- 
lutely new  in  the  plan  of  Robert  Raikes. 
There  had  never  been  a  time,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  when  schools  similar 
in  character  to  his  were  not  doing  their  work 
in  one  field  or  another.  But  the  hour  was 
now  ripe,  in  the  providence  of  God.  for  the 
recognition  and  employment  of  this  agency 
of  Christian  evangelism  and  Christian  instruc- 
tion to  an  extent  before  unknown.  Within 
four  years  from  the  public  announcement,  by 
Mr.  Raikes,  of  his  beginning  in  this  line  at 
Gloucester,  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had  a  membership  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  ;  and  the  progress  of  this  move- 
ment has  been  steadily  onward,  until  now 
(1800)  the  aggregate  membership  of  the  Sun- 
day-schools of  the  world  is  not  far  from 
20,000,000  of  scholars,  under  some  2,000,000 
of  teachers,  includih^  all  denominations  of 
Christians  and  extending  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

Sunday-schools  are  known,  or  are  claimed, 
to  have  been  started  at  an  earlier  date  than 
those  gathered  by  Robert  Raikes.  as  follows  : 
In  Bath,  England  (by  Rev.  Joseph  Alleine), 
in  1665-68 ;  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1674 ;  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1676 ;  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
in  1680  ;  in  Newtown,  L.  I.  (bv  Rev.  Morgan 
Jones),  in  1688 ;  in  England  (by  Bishop  Framp- 
ton).  in  1693 ;  in  Berks  and  Montgomery 
Counties,  Pa.  (by  the  Schwenkfelders),  in 
1734  ;  in  Ephratah,  Pa.  (by  Ludwig  Hocker), 
in  1740  ;  in  Bethlehem,  Conn,  (by  Rev.  Joseph 
Bellamy),  in  1740 ;  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (by 
Mrs.  Greening),  in  1744 ;  in  Nornam,  Scotland 
(by  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison),  in  1757  ;  in  Brechin, 
Scotland  (by  Rev.  David  Blair),  in  1760 ;  in 
Catterick,  England  (by  Rev.  Thcophilus  Lind- 
sey),  in  1768 ;  in  Columbia,  Conn,  (by  Rev. 
Efeazer  Wheelock),  in  1768  ;  in  Bedale,  Eng- 
land (by  Miss  Harrison),  in  1765  ;  in  Hick 
Wycombe,  England  (by  Mtss  Hannah  Ball), 
in  1760 ;  in  Doagh,  County  Antrim,  Ireland 
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(by  William  Gait),  in  1770  ;  in  Bright,  County 
Down,  Ireland  (by  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy),  1774  ; 
in  Little  Lever,  near  Bolton,  England  (by 
James  HevBX  in  1775  ;  in  Mansfield,  England 
(by  Rev.  David  Simpson),  in  1778  ;  also,  about 
the  same  time,  in  Asbury,  England  (by  Rev. 
Thomas  Stock),  and  in  DurRley,  England  (by 
William  Kine). 

There  arc  different  claimants  for  the  credit 
of  introducing  the  modern  Sunday-school  into 
the  United  States  as  a  permanency  heie.  In 
1786  a  Sunday-school  was  organized  by  Bishop 
Asbury,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Crenshaw, 
in  Hanover  County,  Va.,  but  nothing  is  known 
of  it  save  its  begixming.  A  minute  in  favor 
of  organizing  Sunday-schools  was  adopted  by 
the  Methodist  Conference,  in  Charleston,  S.  C. , 
in  Feb.,  1790  ;  yet  no  record  is  found  of  Sun- 
day-schools organized  in  consequence.  In 
Dec.,  1790,  a  meetine^  was  called  in  Philadel- 
phia to  consider  the  importance  of  this  work  ; 
and  in  Jan.,  1791,  the  First-Day,  or  Sunday- 
School  Society  was  formed,  for  the  securing 
of  religious  instruction  to  poor  cliildren  on 
Sunday.  This  society  is  still  in  existence. 
Its  schools,  like  those  of  Robert  Raikes,  em- 
ployed paid  teachers  during  the  earlier  years 
of  Its  existence.  Other  Sunday-schools  were 
started  :  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1791 ;  in  New 
York  City  (by  Katy  Ferguson,  a  colored 
woman),  in  1798  ;  in  Paterson,  K.  J.,  in  1794  ; 
in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  (by  Samuel  Slater),  in 
1797 ;  in  Pitteburgh,  Pa.,  in  1800 ;  in  New 
York  City  (by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Divie  Bethune), 
in  1808  ;  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1808,  and 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1804.  In  1811  the  Rev. 
Robert  May,  of  London,  came  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  gave  the  Sunday-school  cause  a  new 
start  that  was  of  permanent  influence.  Local 
unions  for  Sunday-school  work  were  organ- 
ized in  New  York  City  and  in  Boston  in 
1816,  and  in  Philadelphia  in  1817.  These  soci- 
eties became  the  nucleus  of  The  American  Sun- 
day-school Union,  a  national  society,  in  1824. 
Two  years  later  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday- 
school  Union  was  formed  ;  and,  one  after  an- 
other, the  more  prominent  denominations  of 
Cbjristians  undertook  the  direction  of  their  own 
Sunday-school  work,  in  addition  to  all  that 
was  being  done  on  an  undenominational 
basis. 

The  Sunday-school,  as  an  agency  of  the 
Christian  Church  for  the  ingathering  and  in* 
struction  of  the  young,  has  had  a  transcen- 
dant  influence  on  the  social  and  moral  inter- 
ests of  the  community  among  all  Enelisb- 
speaking  peoples.  Adam  Smith  said  of  this 
agency,  as  soon  as  it  had  time  to  indicate  its 
possibilities  :  "  No  plan  has  promised  to  effect 
a  change  of  manners,  with  equal  ease  and 
simplicity ,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. ' '  A 
century  later  John  Bright,  looking  back  upon 
its  work,  said :  "  In  my  mind  tne  Sunaay- 
schools  have  been  the  foundation  of  much  of 
what  is  good  among  the  millions  of  our  r^eo- 
ple.  ...  I  believe  that  there  is  no  field  of 
labor,  no  field  of  Christian  benevolence,  which 
has  yielded  a  greater  harvest  to  our  national 
interests  and  national  character  than  the  great 
institution  of  Sunday-schools.'*  In  its  trans- 
ference to  America,  the  Sunday-school  was 
broadened  and  amplified  so  as  to  meet  the 


peculiar  phases  of  American  social  and  relig- 
ious life.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Sunday-school 
is  here  recognized  as  a  vital  portion  of  the 
church  itself,  instead  of  having  a  formal  con- 
nection with  the  church ;  ana  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Sunday-school  is  here  made  the  fore- 
runner of  the  church  in  the  newer  communi- 
ties of  city  and  country.  It  is  largely  by  thia 
means  that  the  children  of  the  incoming  host 
of  irreligious  immigrants  have  been  reached 
and  trained  religiously  in  America,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  state  church,  and  with  no  possibility 
of  systematic  religious  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Meanwhile  its  influence  as  sup- 
plementing and  promoting  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  families  of  church-members  has 
been  obviously  for  ^ood.  The  president  of 
the  French  Commission  to  the  United  States 
Centennial  Exposition,  in  1876,  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  careful  observer,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  place  and  power  of  the  Sunday- 
school  in  America.  In  his  official  report  to 
his  government  heeaid  :  '*  The  Sunday-school 
is  not  an  accessory  agency  in  the  normal  econ- 
omy of  American  education ;  ...  it  is  an 
absolute  necessiUr  for  the  complete  instruction 
of  the  child.  Its  aim  is  to  fill  by  itself  the 
complex  mission  which  elsewhere  is  in  lar^re 
measure  assigned  to  the  family,  the  school, 
and  the  church.  .  .  .  All  things  unite  to  as 
sign  to  this  institution  a  grand  part  in  the 
Anierican  life." 

Meanwhile  all  that  is  good  in  the  distinctive 
American  idea  of  the  Sunday-school  is  being 
made  available  in  Great  Britain  imd  Europe, 
and  in  missionary  fields  beyond.  The  free 
intercommunication  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  secures  this  in  one  direction, 
while  the  co-operation  of  workers  from  both 
lands  is  secured  for  the  extension  of  the 
American  system  of  Sundav-schools  among 
the  churches  of  continental  Euroi)e,  and  other 
portions  of  the  globe.  An  extensive  litera- 
ture has  been  created  by  and  for  the  Sunday- 
school  :  books  for  loan  libraries  for  the  schol- 
ars ;  lesson-helps  for  toichers  and  scholars ; 
I)eriodicals  for  both  these  classes  ;  hymn  and 
music-books,  and  other  aids  to  study  or  wor- 
ship. Improved  systems  of  teaching  are  pro- 
moted b^  normal  classes,  teachers'  mstitutes, 
conventions,  and  **  assemblies"  on  the  famous 
' '  Chautauqua' '  plan.  Every  branch  of  Chris- 
tian work  feels  the  impulse  of  Sunday -school 
activities,  and  this  not  because  the  Sunday- 
school  is  a  modem  invention,  but  because  it 
is  the  latest  adaptation  of  an  agency  whic^ 
had  the  approval  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  which  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  in 
all  the  Christian  centuries. 

LiTKRATTJRB.— L.  G.  Pray,  The  HUtary 
of  Sundajf-tehooU  and  of  BeUgiout  Sdaeation, 
from  the  EarU€9t  Times,  Boston,  1847  ;  W.  H. 
Watson,  The  EiHory  of  the  Sund^-tJtool 
Union,  London.  1868;  do.,  TheFiretFifiyTeare 
of  the  Sunday-eehool  [1873] ,  Alfred  Gregory, 
lioibert  Baikee,  Journalist  afui  PhUanihfwist, 
London  and  New  York  [1877] ;  John  H.  Vin- 
cent.  The  Modem  Sunday-school,  New  Tork, 
1887;  do.,  The  Church  School  and  Normal 
Guide,  1889 ;  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  TaU  Lec- 
tures on  the  Sunday-sehool,  Philadelphia. 
1888  ; Eeport  of  the  Oeneral  Sunday^hool 
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Convention  in  London,  1862,  London  [1862]  ; 
Centenary  Memorial  of  the  EttaUishment  of 
Sunday-schools,  London,  1880 ;  Reoord  of  the 


World's  Sunday-school  Contention  in  London, 
1889.  London  and  Chicago,  1889. 

H.  Clay  Trumbull. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  STATISTICS 

For  the  United  States  and  throuffhout  the  World.  A  Special  Canvas*  for  the  World's 
Sunday-School  Convention.  London,  July.  1889.  compiled  by  E.  Payson  Porter,  Statis- 
tical Secretary  of  the  International  Sunday-School  Convention,  195  Broadway,  New  York. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Report  of  the  Convention.) 


UNITED  STATES. 


Alabama 

Alaska  Territory 

Arizona  Territory 

Arkansas, 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  Territory 

Illinois  

Indian  Territory 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  Territory 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah  Territory 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  Territory 

Totals  United  States 
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8.048 

14 

22 

1.712 

808 

893 
1,071 

801 

217 

177 

603 

5.454 

43 

6.849 

222 
4.951 
5,112 
8.544 
2.647 

522 
1.825 
2.890 
1.790 
8.800 
1.828 
1.614 
8.955 
80 
2.151 
80 

519 
1,996 
45 
7,198 
4,197 
6.753 

290 
8.729 

800 

1.667 

8.840 

8.097 

98 

609 
8,652 

129 

1.888 

1.610 

54 


101.824 


TXACHBRii. 


19.801 

52 

222 

11,965 

7.863 

3,088 

18.854 

5,623 

2.913 

3,842 

4.043 

31.749 

890 

76,202 

1.093 

48,924 

43,295 

32.132 

81.606 

4.131 

11.625 

81.021 

88,923 

86.000 

12.321 

11,767 

87.284 

450 

19.450 

812 

6.640 

82.634 

225 

108.272 

83.576 

88,332 

2,531 

123,484 

5.430 

13.054 

84.560 

23.161 

554 

7.308 

42.678 

921 

19.212 

15,211 

274 
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158.126 

1,100 

1,869 

94.305 

71,687 

25.217 

142,346 

30.848 

22,706 

34,968 

26,676 

298,187 

3,223 

574,322 

8.586 

371.382 

819,128 

214,422 

225.801 

82,617 

92.750 

253,063 

237,593 

264.000 

100,320 

84.677 

280.922 

4.200 

118.525 

2.060 

49.335 

246,267 

1.345 

979.415 

197,987 

619,499 

20,749 

964,599 

44,570 

103,315 

249.600 

190.625 

6.741 

53.473 

277,781 

6.950 

120.811 

114.869 

2,424 


TOTAL 
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177.427 

1,152 

1.591 

106,270 

'   79,550 

28.305 

161.200 

36.471 

25  019 

88,810 

30,719 

839.930 

3,619 

650.524 

9,679 

420.306 

362,423 

246.554 

257,407 

86,748 

104.375 

284.084 

271.516 

800.000 

112.641 

96.444 

818,206 

4,650 

137.975 

2,872 

55,975 

278.901 

1.570 

1.087,687 

281.513 

707.881 

28.280 

1.088.083 

50,000 

116,369 

284.160 

213,786 

7.295 

60.781 

820,459 

7,871 

140,023 

130,080 

2.698 


{ 


8,845.431 


9,445.585 
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COUNTRIES. 


Europe. 

England  and  Wales. . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Belgium 

Austria 

Denmark 

Finland , 

France , 

•    Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


Asia. 


India 

Persia 

China 

Japan 

Central  Turkey, 


Africa. 


North  Aiierica- 


"United  States 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

West  Indies 

Centra]  America  and  Mexico. 


South  America. 


Oceanica. 


Australia 

New  Zealand.... 

Fiji  Islands 

Hawaiian  Islands. 
Other  Islands 


World. 


Canada. 


SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


85.988 

5,048 

8,813 

82 

140 

800 

1^ 

1.200 

8.281 

1,471 

200 

250 

80 

28 

100 

8,850 

1,162 


2,757 

107 

105 

150 

60 


4.246 


101.824 
6.686 

314 
2,185 

550 


350 


4.719 
890 

1,474 
280 
210 


188.390 


teachers. 


616,941 

59.213 

28,182 

186 

312 

2.000 

800 

3.110 

20.240 

5,678 

850 

2.190 

100 

488 

400 

15,355 

5,459 


5,744 
440 

1,053 
390 
600 


8.455 


1.100,104 

55,050 

2.162 

9,673 

1.800 


3,000 


35,295 

9.998 

2,700 

1,413 

800 


1,699.569 


SCHOLARS. 


5,733,325 

651.975 

310,099 

2.259 

4.519 

35.000 

8,000 

59,000 

410,981 

152,000 

12.560 

25,000 

2.000 

6.007 

8,000 

222.727 

84,000 


110.270 
4,876 
5,264 
7.019 
7,000 


161.394 


8,845,431 
467,292 

22.817 
110,283 

15,000 


150.000 


422,434 
99,884 
42,909 
15.840 
10.000 


17,716,212 
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SCHOOLS. 


Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Total ... 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Totals  for  United  States  and  British 
American  Provinces 


3,961 
676 
804 
845 
189 
150 
11 


6.636 


314 


teachers. 


87,867 
4,137 
6,195 
5,143 
1.051 
600 
57 


55,050 


108.774 


2,162 


1.157.316 


total. 


6,a50.266 

711.188 

838,281 

2.542 

4,831 

87.000 

8.800 

68,110 

431.221 

157,676 

18.410 

27.190 

2.100 

6.445 

8.400 

288.032 

89,459 


116.014 
5.316 
6.317 
7.409 
7  600 


169.849 


9.445,585 
522,842 

24.9f9 
119.906 

16.800 


153.000 


457,729 

109.872 
45.609 
17,253 
10.800 


19,715.781 


SCHOLARS. 


TOTAL  MEM- 
BERSHIP. 


320.613 

36,183 

55,-^7 

40.028 

9.554 

5.000 

427 


467.292 


22,817 


8.835,540 


858,480 
40.820 
61.682 
45,171 
10.605 
5.600 
484 


522.342 


24.979 


9.992.856 
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Containing  100,000  population  and  over. 


CITUEB. 

SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

TOTAL. 

POPULATION. 

1  Albany 

67 

65 

383 

181 

253 

127 

286 

167 

105 

47 

98 

100 

68 

80 

137 

59 

147 

94 

77 

600 

58 

616 

78 

150 

78 

75 

229 

91 

52 

157 

1,284 
1,300 
7,939 
3,514 

10,2U1 
1.799 
7.626 
3.417 
3,110 
597 
2,181 
1.000 
2,111 
1,000 
2.031 
1,288 
2,205 
3,006 
924 

15.000 
850 

16,937 
1,840 
2.715 
2,856 
1,247 
3,337 
926 
1,157 
3,611 

16,408 
11,700 
76.790 
31,475 
97.088 
30,428 
85,516 
41,220 
29,000 

5.880 
16,989 
18,000 
19,987 
16,000 
19,442 
12,223 
81,550 
26,596 

7,278 
172.000 

7,950 
181,865 
16,560 
22,285 
23.781 
11,816 
36,694 
10.240 
10.991 
83.886 

17,692 
13.000 
84,729 
84,989 

107,284 
85,597 
98,142 
44,687 
32,110 
6.477 
19,120 
19,000 
22.048 
17,000 
21,478 
18,506 
88,755 
29,602 
8,202 

187.000 
8,800 

195.802 
18,400 
25.000 
26,137 
12.568 
40.081 
11,166 
12,148 
36,897 

100,000 
110,000 
416,805 
410,000 
805.855 
*   242,000 
850.000 
380.000 
250.000 
100,000 
886,000 
125,000 
185,000 
200,000 
200,000 
210,000 
247.000 

2  Alleirlianv. 

3  Baltimore 

4  Boston 

5  Brooklyn 

6  Buif alo 

7  Chicairo 

8  Cincinnati 

9  Cleveland 

10  Denver 

11  Detroit 

12  Indianai>olis 

18  Jereev  Citv 

14  Kansas  City 

15  Louisville 

16  Milwaukee 

17  Minneapolis. 

18  Newark 

175.000 

19  New  Orleans 

20  New  York 

21  Omaha 

22  Philadelphia 

250,000 
1,585.529 

110.000 
1.100.000 

28  Pittsburg 

24  Providence 

25  Rochester 

230.000 
125.000 
125.000 

26  San  Francisco 

27  St.  Louis 

820.000 
450,000 
200,000 

28  St  Paul 

29  Toledo 

100,000 

80  Washington 

218,157 

Sunday-school  instruction,  as  that  term  is 
now  commonly  employed,  is  the  growth  of 
Uie  past  centurv  in  the  realm  of  the  religious 
teaching;  and  unpressing  of  children  by  the 
Christian  Church,  and  of  systematic  Bible 
studj*  by  both  youne  and  old.  There  was 
nothmg  to  correspona  with  its  present  sub- 
stance and  methods  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  When  the  modern  Sunday- 
school  movement  was  begun  bv  Robert  Raikes, 
in  1780,  its  work  was  practicallv  limited  to 
teaching  children  to  reaa.  and  inaucinff  them 
to  memorize  the  Church  of  Englana  Cate- 
cliism ;  although  this  work  was  soon  supple- 
mented by  occasional  addresses  to  the  cnil- 
dren,  and  by  securing  their  attendance  at  the 
regular  services  of  the  sanctuary.  At  that 
time,  and  for  a  third  of  a  century  after,  efforts 
at  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young  were 
well-nigh  whoUv  in  the  direction  of  impress* 
ing  and  indoctrinating  children  through  their 
memorizing  of  catechism  formula  and  of  the 
Bible-text.  The  idea  of  teaching  children  the 
facts  and  lessons  of  the  Bible  throueh  the 
rational  exercise  of  their  young  minds  had 
no  hold  upon  the  Christian  commimity  until 
a  later  date.  For  years  the  highest  attain- 
ment in  the  Sunday-school  was  the  memoriz* 
ing  of  large  portions  of  Scripture,  regardless 


of  the  question  whether  any  meaning  was 
attached  to  the  words  by  the  parrot- learner. 

So  simple  a  plan  as  the  selection  of  a  limited 
passage  of  Scripture  for  a  pupil's  study  of 
Its  sense,  its  teacnings,  and  the  application  of 
its  truths  did  not  come  into  special  promi- 
nence as  a  method  of  Sunday-school  instruc- 
tion until  it  was  brought  forward  and  advo- 
cated by  James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  during 
the  decade  from  1820  to  1830.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  exhibit  of  its  value,  however, 
this  plan  came  to  be  adopted  widelv  in  the 
Sunday-schools  of  Great  Britain  and  America, 
and  on  its  basis  a  series  of  question  books 
on  different  portions  of  the  Bible,  begun  bv 
Truman  Parmalee,  of  Utica,  and  Albert  Jud- 
son,  of  New  York,  improved  and  continued,, 
as  revised  and  edited  by  John  Hall,  of  Tren- 
ton,  under  the  name  of  the  Union  (Questions, 
by  tlie  American  Sunday-school  Union.  The 
lessons  of  this  series  were  widely  used  in 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  successful  advocacy, 
about  the  same  time,  by  David  Stow,  of  Glas- 
gow, of  the  plan  of  training  young  children 
collectively  to  an  interest  in  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  practical  lessons  of  a  passage  of  Scri'p- 
ture  by  means  of  wise  questioning  and  help- 
ful word-picturing,  introduced  another  new 
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feature  into  the  Sanday -school  sjstem ;  and 
the  work  of  these  pioneers  combined  to  lay 
the  basis  of  the  best  methods  of  the  Sunday- 
school  instruction  of  to-day.  Under  the  lead 
of  Frederick  A.  Packard,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  from  about 
the  year  1880,  issued  a  weekly  Sunday-school 
periodical,  with  its  weekly  lesson-notes  and 
Its  quarterly  review  plans,  and  it  ur^ed  the 
Importance  of  training  teachers  for  their  work 
in  the  Sunday-school.  So.  also,  a  published 
series  of  lectures  on  the  Sunday-s^ool  and 
its  methods  of  work,  by  John  Todd,  of  Phila- 
delphia, did  much  to  systematize  and  unify 
the  various  plans  in  this  direction.  In  1S& 
the  London  Sunday-school  Union  began  the 
publication*  of  a  series  of  weekly  notes  on 
Bible  lessons,  which  has  continued,  with 
modifications  and  improvements,  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Sunday-school  instruction,  having 
its  beginning  on  an  undenominational  basis, 
was  taken  up  and  promoted  bv  the  leading 
Christian  denominations  severalty. 

3d[eanwhile  an  extensive  literature  for  the 
Sunday*Bchool  was  growing  up,  and  helps  to 
popular  Bible  study  and  teaching  were  multi- 
plying. Maps  ana  charts  and  pictorial  illus- 
trations of  Bible  scenes  were  prepared.  Bible- 
dictionaries,  hand-books  of  Bible-geography, 
of  Oriental  manners  and  customs,  and  of  bibli- 
cal antiquities,  and  popular  Bible  commen- 
taries, as  well  as  guides  to  wise  methods  in 
teaching,  were  supplied  to  meet  the  ever-in- 
creasing demand  in  this  constantly  enlarging 
field.  These  aids  to  the  teaching  of  children 
were  found  equally  helpful  for  the  instruction 
of  those  in  maturer  Uf  e,  and  the  Sunday-school 
came  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  ejfficient 
agency  for  the  promoting  of  Bible  knowledge 

generally,  until  Sunday-school  instruction 
nally  included  or  largely  influenced  all  phases 
of  popular  Bible  study  and  teaching  among 
persons  of  all  ages. 

Successful  experiments  in  choru^  sinking 
by  large  bodies  of  children,  both  in  England 
and  America,  led  to  the  preparation  of  hymns 
and  tunes  suited  to  the  tastes  and  comprehen- 
sion of  children,  and  to  the  recognition  of  this 
means  of  religious  impression  and  influence 
as  an  essential  factor  of  Sunday-school  in- 
struction. This  stage  of  progress  was  reached 
in  the  decade  between  1850  and  1860,  William 
B.  Bradbury,  of  New  Jersey,  being  prominent 
in  securing  its  attainment. 

Conventions,  both  local  and  national,  for 
the  discussion  of  plans  for  the  promotion  and 
advancement  of  Sunday-school  interests,  were 
numerous  from  1880  to  1835  ;  and  the  subject 
of  teacher-traininff  and  of  improved  systems 
of  instruction  received  much  attention  in  those 
discussions.  A  revival  of  this  convention  sys- 
tem, in  Mfussachusetts,  New  York,  and  Con- 
necticut, in  1855-57,  revived  an  interest  in 
improved  methods  of  Sunday-school  work. 
The  efforts  of  R.  G.  Pardee,  of  New  York, 
with  his  tact  and  persistency  and  sound  good 
sense,  and  of  John  H.  Vincent,  of  Illinois, 
with  his  inventive  faculty  and  organizing 
power,  were  of  peculiar  value  in  promoting 
the  formation  of  normal  classes  and  teachers^ 
institutes  for  the  instruction  and  training  of 
Sunday-school  teachers.    At  the  beginning  of 


the  year  1859  the  founding  of  The  Sunday- 
aehool  IXmes,  as  an  undenominational  and  na- 
tional weekly  periodical  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Sunoay-school,  under  the  editorship 
of  John  S.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  an  educator 
of  large  experience  and  of  exceptional  ability, 
gave  mcreased  opportunities  for  the  presdng 
of  reforms,  and  for  the  advocacy  of  higher 
standards  in  the  realm  of  Sunday-school  in- 
struction. The  holding  of  a  national  Sunday- 
school  convention  at  Philadelphia,  early  in  that 
same  year,  was  again  the  beginning  of  better 
things  for  the  cause  of  wise  Siu^y-school 
instruction. 

Sunday-school  periodicals  and  plans  for  sys- 
tematic Bible  study  and  systematic  teacher- 
training  multiplied.  Among  the  recognized 
leaders  in  these  lines  of  effort,  in  addition  to 
Vincent  and  Hart  and  Pardee,  were  Edward 
Eggleston  and  B.  F.  Jacobs,  of  Chicago,  the 
one  with  his  brilliancy  of  intellect  and  stxx>ng 
personal  magnetism  and  the  other  with  his 
tireless  energy  and  zeal ;  Henir  C.  McCook, 
of  St.  Louis,  with  his  interest  In  methods  of 
teaching  and  his  skill  in  their  presenting,  and 
Ralph  Wells,  of  New  York,  with  his  intensity 
of  spirit  and  manner.  The  Sunday-school 
was  already  a  main  agency  of  popular  relig- 
ious instruction  in  all  the  Christian  de- 
nominations and  beyond  them,  but  there 
was  still  a  lack  of  unity  in  its  plans  of  system- 
atic Bible  study,  and  that  umty  was  longed 
for. 

In  1873,  at  a  national  convention  of  Sun- 
day-school workers  at  Indianapolis,  a  plan  of 
uniform  Bible  lessons,  to  cover  the  systematic 
study  of  the  Bible  in,  say,  a  period  of  seven 
years,  was  agreed  on,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  B.  F.  Jacobs,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  select  the  lessons  accordingly. 
Tms  committee  was  subsequently  made  inter- 
national by  the  addition  of  members  from 
Great  Britain,  and  its  plan  of  lessons  was  soon 
adopted  widely  throughout  the  English-speak- 
ing world  and  in  many  forei^  countries. 
The  securing  of  a  common  topic  of  study  in 
the  Sunday-schools  of  the  community  gener- 
ally centred  popular  interest  in  the  portions 
of  the  Bible  tnus  under  treatment,  and  it  jus- 
tified the  publication  of  valuable  helps  to 
popular  Bible  study  in  a  variety  and  to  an  ex- 
tent hitherto  unknown.  The  loremoet  schol- 
ars of  the  world  were  enlisted  in  the  work  of 
throwing  light  on  the  text  and  teachings  of 
the  current  Sunday-school  lessons  week  by 
week,  and  the  topics  of  these  lessons  came  to 
command  a  prominent  place  in  boUi  the  peri- 
odical and  the  permanent  literature  of  the 
world,  as  also  to  affect  materially  the  work 
of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  press. 

An  Important  agency  in  promoting  the 
progress  and  efficiency  of  this  system  of  uni- 
.form  Bible  study,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
improved  teacher-training,  throughout  the 
United  States  and  beyond,  has  been  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Chautauqua  Movement,'*  a 
series  of  assemblies  for  the  stimulating  and 
directing  of  persons  of  all  ages  in  such  study 
as  would  make  them  more  intelligent  and 
efficient  students  and  teachers  of  the  Bible. 
This  movement,  begun  in  1874,  under  the  lead 
of  John  H.  Vincent,  has  extended  itself  very 
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widely,  and  it  is  one  of  the  educating  forces 
of  the  day. 

Sunday-school  instruction  properly  in- 
cludes at  the  present  time  all  thofte  various 
agencies  for  the  training  and  guiding  of  teach- 
ers, and  for  the  influencing,  impressing,  teach- 
ing, and  training  of  puiMls,  that  have  their 
place  and  part  in  the  Sunday-school  system  at 
Its  best ;  for  all  these  agencies  have  come  into 
prominence  within  the  past  century  as  ele- 
ments or  idds  In  the  work  of  Sunday-school 
instruction,  and  are  now  recognized  as  its  fac- 
tors. Even  Sunday-school  teaching  requires 
more  than  mere  tdaching  to  make  it  effective 
as  teaching. 

The  noraal  class  is  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  are  or  are  to  be  teachers  in  the 
subjects  and  methods  of  wise  teaching.  It 
may  have  weekly  sessions,  or  may  assemble 
less  frequently,  at  such  time  and  place  as  are 
found  convenient.  The  teachers'  meetinff  is 
a  weekly  gathering  of  the  teachers  for  confer- 
ence over  the  next  lesson  whidi  they  are  to 
teach  to  their  scholars.  This  gathering  is 
sometimes  called,  in  England,  a  "  preparation 
class."  It  is  not  for  the  original  stucnr  of  the 
lesson  by  the  teachers,  but  rather  for  the  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  their  study,  and  for 
mutual  suggestions  as  to  its  manner  of  teach- 
ing. Sunday-school  instruction  cannot  be 
what  it  should  be  without  such  hdps  to  the 
teachers  as  are  supplied  by  the  normal  class 
and  teachers*  meeting. 

Exercises  of  worsnip  at  the  opening  and 
close  of  a  Sunday-school  session  are  an  im- 
portant element  of  Sundav-school  instruction. 
Included  in  these  exercises  are  praver  and 
sinking  and  simultaneous  or  responsive  Bible 
reading.  A  review -exerdse,  conducted  from 
the  desk  by  the  superintendent  or  pastor,  has 
its  value  as  a  means  of  instruction.  This  may 
include  test  questions  to  the  scholars  on  the 
teachings  of  the  day's  lesson,  and  a  use  of  the 
blackb3ard  as  a  means  of  impressing  through 
the  eye  any  truth  deemed  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance in  the  review. 

Class  teaching  must  be  a  mutual  exercise 
shared  by  teacher  and  pupils  alike.  Lectur- 
ing is  not  teaching,  nor  £9  the  asking  of  a  series 
of  set  questions,  which  are  to  be  responded  to 
by  memorized  answers.  Teaching  involves  a 
knowledge  by  the  teacher  of  the  truth  he 
would  teach,  of  the  pupils  to  whom  he  would 
teach  it,  of  wise  metnoas  of  its  teaching  ;  and 
it  requires  the  co-work  of  teacher  and  pupils. 
Personal  influence  is  an  important  factor  in 
Sunday-school  instruction,  and  that  must  be 
gained  by  the  teacher^s  exhibit  of  an  affection- 
ate interest  in  his  pupils  both  in  the  class  and 
during  the  interval  of  the  Sunday -sdiool  ses- 
sions. Calling  attention  to  the  truths  of  the 
lesson  by  appropriate  questions,  making  those 
truths  clear  by  explanation  and  illustratioi^ 
testing  the  pupil's  understanding  of  them,  step 
by  step,  as  they  are  considered,  and  helping 
htm  to  applv  their  teachings  to  his  every -day 
life,  are  all  included  in  the  process  of  Sunday- 
school  teaching.  A  question-book  or  a  lesson- 
paper  is  out  of  place  in  the  class,  in  the  hands 
of  either  teacher  or  pupil,  but  a  Bible  is  always 
in  order. 

Sunday-school   instruction    has  its   chief 


prominence  in  the  Sundav-school  hour,  but 
It  is  operative  all  through  the  week,  and  it 
represents  the  teacher's  continuous  life  and 
labors.  It  goes  on  in  the  home,  the  week-day 
school,  and  the  college,  as  well  as  in  the  Sun- 
day-school. It  properly  includes  whatever 
tends  to  promote  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  and  steady  grovnh  and  progress  in 
the  individual  Christian  life. 

LrrsBATURB.— James  Gall,  Ths  End  and 
Essence  of  Sabbath-sehool  Instmetion,  2d  ed.. 
Edinburgh,  1827 ;  Louisa  Davids,  The  Sunday- 
school,  1847,  4th  ed.,  London,  1854  ;  Nature* s 
Normal  School,  1862;  David  Stow,  The  Train- 
ina  Smtem,  The  Moral  Training  School,  and 
Tne  Normal  Seminary,  9th  ed.,  Edinburgh, 

1869; John  Todd,   The  Sabbaih^sehool 

Teacher,  Northampton,  1887 ;  Frederick  A. 
Packard,  The  Teacher  Taught,  Philadelphia, 
18S9;  The  Teacher  Teaching,  Philadelphia, 
1861  ;  R.  G.  Pardee,  The  SabSaih-school  Index, 
Philadelphia,  1868;  John  S.  Hart,  The  Sunday- 
schooildea,  Philadelphia,  1870;  JohnH.Vincent, 
The  Chautauaua  Movement,  New  York,  1886  ; 
The  Modem  Sunday-school,  New  York,  1887  ; 
The  Church  School  and  The  Sunday-school 
Normal  Guide,  New  York,  1889;  H.  Clay 
Trumbull,  Children  in  the  Temple,  Springflela, 
1869  ;  The  Model  Superintendent,  New  York, 
1880 ;  Teaching  and  Teachers,  Philadelphia, 
1885  ;  H.  C.  McCook,  Object  and  Out- 
line Teaching,  St.  Louis,  1871  ;  W.  F.  Crafte, 
Through  the  Eye  to  the  Eeart,  New  York, 
1878  \  Frank  Beard,  The  Blackboard  in  the 
Sunday-school,  New  York,  1877 ;  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Crafts,  Open  Letters  to  Primary  Teachers,  New 
York,  1876  ;  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Knox,  Belps  for 
Infant  Class  Teachers,  rev.  ed.,  Philadeipnia, 
1888 ;  A.  E.  Dunning,  The  Sunday-school  Li- 
brary, Boston,  1883 ;  various  denominational 
normal-class  manuals,  etc. 

H.  CiiAT  Trumbull. 

BapererogaHon.  The  Roman  divines  dis- 
tinguish between  precepts  and  evangelical 
counsels.  The  former  are  binding  on  all,  but 
the  latter,  not  beine  commanded,  when  ob- 
served lay  up  a  stock  of  merit  which  is  trans- 
ferable to  others.  But  the  distinction  is  lustly 
rejected  by  Protestants  as  unscriptural  and 
absurd.  T.  W.  C. 

Supematuralism.    See  Rationalisk. 

8ap«rstition  is  a  general  term  for  all  false 
and  baseless  faith,  and  always  involves  a  su- 

Sematural  element.  It  is  seen  in  polytheism, 
ualism,  and  fetichism ;  in  all  systems  that 
put  fate  above  or  at  the  side  of  God  ;  in  the 
belief  in  ghosts,  elves,  fairies,  and  witches  ; 
in  magic  and  sorcery ;  in  the  recognition  of 
omens,  unlucky  days  or  numbers,  and  in  all 
observances  which  have  no  basis  in  reason  or 
in  revelation.  There  is  very  little  middle 
ground  between  faith  and  superstition.  The 
man  who  rejects  true  religion  is  pretty  sure  to 
substitute  for  it  some  false  guide.  Men  who 
turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth  turn  aside 
unto  fables  (2  Tim.  iv.  4).  Voltaire  rejected 
the  Bible,  yet  believed  in  omens,  and  in  our 
own  day  infidels  have  accepted  the  disgusting 
impostures  of  spiritualism.  Jean  Paul  says, 
"  I  would  rather  be  in  the  densest  atmosphere 
of  superstition  than  under  the  air-pump  of  un- 
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Mief .    In  the  fonner  case  one  breathes  with 
difficulty  ;  in  the  latter  he  is  suffocated." 

T.  W.  C. 

BupmlariiiTf*"^*"*,  the  theory  according  to 
whi(£  Qod  not  only  foresaw  and  permitted, 
but  actually  decreed  the  fall  of  man  and  over- 
ruled it  for  his  redemption.  His  purposes 
were  formed  tupra  lapmm,  anteoeaently  to 
the  occurrence  of  sin.  It  is  logically  a  con- 
sistent system,  but  is  rejected  by  most  of  the 
Reformed.  T.  W.  C. 

Surplice  (Latin,  wperpellieeum,  **  overffar- 
ment")  is  a  modification  of  the  alb,  usea  as 
early  as  the  12th  century.  It  is  made  of  white 
linen  and  always  worn  by  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  dunnff  service,  while 
clersymen  of  uie  Danish,  Norwegian,  and 
Sw^ish  churches  wear  it  only  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.        G.  P. 

Suao  (seusse),  Rainxlch  (otherwise  8L 
Amandns,  and  Rolnxich  von  Berg),  the 
'*  Minnesinger  among  the  German  mystics  ;" 
b.  at  Ueberlingen,  fiaden,  8  m.  n.  of  Con- 
stance, March  21,  1295  ;  d.  in  the  Dominican 
monastery  at  01m,  Jan.  2S,  1865.  His  father 
belonged  to  an  old  noble  family,  von  Berg, 
and  his  mother  to  the  family  S&usz  or  Busz. 
His  father  was  a  rough  soldier,  but  the  mother 
was  gentle  and  pious,  and  she  moulded  the 
boy.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  a  parochial  school  in  Constance,  and  later 
from  thence  to  Cologne  to  study  theology. 
He  was  then  of  an  active,  buoyant,  and  im- 
pulsive temperament,  and  sought  **  rest"  In 
the  world  without  finding  it.  But  his  mother's 
death,  when  he  was  eighteen,  changed  hfm 
by  turning  his  mind  and  heart  to  God  and 
spiritual  things.  From  this  time  he  assumed 
his  mother's  name.  In  his  vouthful  days  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  pupil  ox  Eckarts,  but  as 
his  temper  was  so  dliierent  from  the  masters, 
he  never  came  to  rest  in  logical  formulas,  nor 
did  he  find  satisfaction  in  speculative  ideas. 
For  ten  years  he  was  in  the  deepest  spiritual 
ffloom,  and  could  not  realize  the  mysteries  of 
faith.  Then  he  became  an  ascetic,  and  his 
life  to  his  fortieth  vear  was  one  long  self-tor- 
ture. In  1888  he  oegan  to  write  his  famous 
Book  of  Ecerlasting  Wiadom,  Before  that  the 
Eternal  Wisdom  had  revealed  itself  to  him 
and  demanded  his  soul :  "  My  son,  give  me 
thine  heart  1"  From  that  time  he  dedicated 
his  life  to  her  and  called  himself  the  servant 
and  knight  of  Eternal  Wisdom.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  he  expresses  himself  reminds 
one  of  Rabia  and  the  Sufis.  He  wrote  the 
book  in  passive  moments,  himself  ignorant  of 
what  he  wrote.  But  when  the  ilmmi  nation 
was  past,  he  carefully  examined  what  he  had 
written  to  see  if  it  was  in  agreement  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Fathers.  He  sent  a  Latin 
version  of  the  book  to  Hugo  von  Yancemain, 
the  master  of  his  order,  mr  approval.  This 
conduct  of  Suso's  is  remarkable,  for  it  throws 
a  strong  light  upon  his  theological  character, 
and  frees  him  from  the  charges  of  preaching 
^nd  propagating  the  tenets  of  the  Brethren  or 
Jhe  Free  Spirit.  The  prologue  to  the  copy 
sent  to  the  master  gives  an  account  of  the  t/i- 
8pir<Uio  tupema  under  which  the  book  was 
written.      This    prologue,    translated    into 


French,  English,  and  Dutch,  seems  to  have 
been  as  popular  in  the  14th  century  as  the 
ImUatio  was  later  in  the  15th.  Suso's  influ- 
ence was  laree  and  far-reaching ;  we  may 
say  even  in  wis  day  he  is  an  active  teacher 
in  many  places.  H(s  life  is  studied  with  dili- 
gence and  his  experiences  are  repeated  among 
the  **  silent  in  the  land."  He  was  not  only 
called  the  **  sweet"  Suso  because  he  was  a 
poet,  but  much  more  because  of  his  sweet, 
submissive  ways  and  childlike  faith.  It  is 
this  element  that  makes  him  ever  voung  and 
causes  his  character  to  loom  up  nigh  above 
the  mixture  of  conceit,  vanity,  and  self-seek- 
ing of  most  saints.  There  is  indeed  some 
n(%le  truth  in  his  secret  name,  AmanduM 
("  lovely"),  concealed  till  after  his  death.  The 
legend  relates  that  It  was  conferred  by  the 
Everiasting  Wisdom  on  the  beloved  servant, 
who — did  return  the  love. 

Suso  was  intimate  with  Tauler.  Heinrich 
von  KOrdlingen,  and  most  of  the  "  friends 
of  €k)d."  Bis  name  was  familiar  in  the 
Rhine  valley  and  his  preaching  gladly  heard. 
His  organization,  the  Brotherhood  of  Eternal 
Wisdom,  was  fruitful  in  goodly  men  and  ac* 
tive  in  an  age  that  needed  them.  His  works 
appeared  at  Augsburg,  1482,  2d  ed.,  1512  ; 
eel.  by  Diepenbrock,  Kegcnsburg,  1829,  4th 
ed.,  Vienna,  1868 ;  by  Denifle,  Augsburg, 
1878.  Thev  have  been  translated  into  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  Danish.  His  life  was  written 
after  his  own  narrative  by  the  nun  St&glin  and 
correct^  b^  himself.  It  is  found  in  Diepen- 
brock's  edition,  and  in  an  Eng.  trans. ,  London, 
1865.  (Cf .  F.  Bevan  in  his  TroU  Amis  de  IHeu, 
Lausanne,  1890.)    C.  H.  A.  Bjerreoaard. 

Swedenborg,  Bmannel,  b.  in  Stockholm, 
Jan.  29,  1688  ;  dv  in  London.  March  29,  1772. 
At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father,  Jesper  Swed- 
berg,  afterward  bishop  of  Skara,  was  serv- 
ing as  chaplain-in-ordinarv  to  the  king.  His 
childhood  was  passed  chiefly  at  IJpsala,  where 
his  father  was  rector  and  professor  of  theology, 
and  afterward  dean  of  the  cathedral.  In  1700 
Swedenborg  received  his  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  IJpsala,  after  which  he 
spent  five  years  in  travel  and  study  upon  the 
continent  and  in  Eogland.  He  was  an  excel* 
lent  classical  scholar,  but  at  this  time  gave 
most  of  his  attention  to  mathematics,  mechan- 
ics, and  astronomv,  inventing  pumps  and  other 
machines,  as  well  as  a  method  of  determining 
longitude. 

In  1716,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,-  he  was 
appointed  assessor  extraordinaiq^  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Mines,  a  board  having  charge  of 
all  the  mines  of  Sweden,  which  were  prin- 
cipally iron  and  copper.  In  1724  he  was  made 
an  ordinary  assessor,  with  a  salary  of  800 
dalers  in  sflver,  which  was  increased  in  1780 
to  1200.  He  retained  his  connection  with  the 
College  of  Mines  for  thirty  years,  giving  strict 
attention  to  its  duties,  inventing  new  proc- 
esses of  mining  and  smelting,  and  interested 
in  cver3rthinff  that  might  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment 01  the  mines  and  the  prosperitv  of 
his  country.  Among  his  early  publications 
were  a  small  treatise  on  the  principles  of  chem- 
istry and  a  large  work,  in  three  folio  volumes, 
containing  his  Prindpia  and  an  elaborate  de- 
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scription  of  the  methods  of  smelting  iron  and 
copper.    All  his  works  were  written  in  Latin. 

The  family  was  ennobled  by  Queen  Ulrica 
Eleonora  under  the  name  oi  Swedenborg, 
with  the  right  to  sit  in  the  Swedish  Diet. 
Swedenborg  took  his  seat  in  the  Diet  in  1723, 
and  though  not  an  orator,  he  retained  till  his 
death  a  lively  interest  in  the  government  of 
his  country,  and  presented  to  the  Diet  papers 
upon  mining,  finance,  economics,  and  morals, 
eminent  for  their  good  sense. 

From  1736  to  1740  he  had  leave  of  absence 
from  the  College  of  Mines,  and  pursued  his 
studies  abroad.  These  were  chiefly  in  philoso- 
phy and  anatomy.  He  had  before  given  some 
attention  to  anatomy,  but  now  the  thought 
^rew  upon  htm  that  he  might  form  some  ra- 
tional idea  of  the  spiritual  soul  from  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  her  working  in  the  bod^. 
During  his  absence  he  published  with  this 
view  his  Economy  of  tJte  Anitnal  Kingdom, 
which  was  confessedly  a  disappointment  in  its 
effort  to  find  the  soul  by  an  analysis  of  the 
physical  vessels  and  fluids.  In  the  much  more 
elaborate  work,  entitled  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
which  followed,  he  describes  the  mutual  rela- 
tions and  uses  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  with 
much  poetic  insight  and  imagination,  havine 
now  the  clear  idea  that  the  relation  of  the  soul 
to  the  body  is  not  one  of  continuity,  but  of 
*'  correspondence ;"  that,  for  instance,  the 
processes  by  which  the  mind  receives  its  men- 
tal food,  examines  it,  reflects  upon  it,  assorts 
and  assimilates  it,  are  correspondent  to  the 
parallel  physical  processes  ;  and  that  the  life 
of  the  soul  thus  animates  the  body  throughout 
in  correspondence  with  itself.  About  this 
time  he  published  also  a  small  work,  entitled 
the  Worship  and  Love  of  Ood,  which  contains 
a  highly  figurative  and  poetic  description  of 
the  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
in  their  true  relation  to  God. 

^Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  Swe- 
denborg *s  thought  than  that  he  should  become 
a  teacher  of  theology,  or  should  have  anv 
special  revelations  on  spiritual  subjects.  He 
was  reverent  and  reli^ous,  devoted  with  his 
whole  soul  to  the  service  of  truth,  and  of  Him 
who  is  the  Truth,  but  with  no  thought  of 
seeking  it  otherwise  than  by  the  rational  proc- 
esses of  a  humble  and  devout  student.  But 
in  the  year  1745  his  whole  course  of  life  was 
changed.  He  testifies  that  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  suddenly  appeared  to  him,  and  com- 
manded him  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Word,  promising  that  the  Lord  would  be 
with  him  and  instruct  him.  He  began  imme- 
diately, pen  in  hand,  a  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  he  prosecuted  through  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  during  which  study  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  as  he  be- 
lieved, was  gradually  opened  to  him  by  the 
Lord,  and  he  came  to  a  full  recognition  of 
those  essential  principles  which  he  afterward 
promulgated  as  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  sienifled  by  the  New  Jerusalem. 
(See  art.  New  Church.)  This  preliminary 
study  he  never  wrote  out  for  the  press,  but  it 
has  since  been  published  in  Latin,  and  is  known 
as  his  Adversaria.  When  these  fundamental 
principles  became  clear  to  him  he  began  asain, 
and  wrote  a  systematic  explanation  of  the 


spiritual  sense  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  which 
he  published  in  eight  large  quarto  volumes 
under  the  title  of  Areana  Ccdestia.  Other 
works  rapidly  followed,  upon  Beaten  and 
HeU,  The  Earths  in  the  Universe,  The  Last 
Judgment,  The  Neu>  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly 
Doctrine,  The  White  Horse,  The  Doctrines  of  the 
yew  Jerusalem  Concerning  the  Lord,  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  Life,  and  Faith,  a  Continuation 
(hneeming  the  Last  Judgment,  The  Divine 
Love  and  the  Divine  Wisdom,  The  Divine  Provi- 
dence, The  Apocalypse  Revealed,  Conjugal 
Love,  The  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the 
Body,  a  Brief  Exposition  of  tfu  Doctrine  of  the 
New  Church^  and  The  True  Christian  Rdig- 
ion  ;  or.  Entire  Theology  of  the  New  ChurA. 
This  last  is,  as  its  title  implies,  a  full  and  thor- 
ough compendium  of  the  new  doctrines.  The 
works  on  The  Divine  Lote  and  the  Divine 
W^isdom,  The  Divine  Providence,  and  Th^  In- 
tercourse between  the  Soul  and  the  Body  contain 
the  philosophy  of  the  New  Church,  and  the 
Arcana  C<rlestia  and  Tlie  Apocalypse  Revealed 
contain  the  explanations  of  the  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Scriptures.  An  earlier  and  much  more 
voluminous  work  upon  the  Apjocalypse  was 
entitled  The  Apocalypse  Explained.  It  was 
not  published  by  Swedenborg,  but  has  since 
been  published  in  Latin  and  in  English.  Be- 
sides these  several  minor  works  nave  been 
published,  which  were  not  prepared  for  the 
press  by  the  author.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  so-called  Spiritual  Diary,  which 
contains  an  extensive  collection  of  memoranda 
of  Swedenborg's  spiritual  experiences,  to- 
gether with  short  treatises  upon  various  sub- 
jects. His  open  communication  with  spirits 
and  angels  continued  until  his  death  in  1772. 

Although  Swedenborg  belonged  to  an  hon- 
ored family,  and  was  kindly  treated  by  the 
royal  family  of  Sweden,  his  writings  upon 
spiritual  subjects  met  little  favor  and  much 
persecution  in  his  own  country.  For  this 
reason  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
London,  where  he  had  greater  freedom  of 
writing  and  publishing. 

He  was  a  man  of  extremely  simple  and  tem- 
perate habits  of  life,  modest  and  courteous  in 
demeanor,  and  of  intense  industry,  the  works 
published  by  himself  amounting  to  more  than 
thirty  large  octavo  volumes,  besides  nearly  as 
much  which  he  left  unpublished.  Those  who 
know  him  best  consider  that  his  chief  char- 
acteristics were  profound  humility  and  com- 
mon sense.  The  idle  tale  of  his  having  at  one 
time  been  insane — unfortunately  believed  by 
John  Wesley — was  traced  to  Brockmer,  its 
author,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Noble,  and  by  Brock- 
mer himself  was  denied.  Swedenborg's  Rule* 
of  Life,  found  written  in  more  than  one  place 
among  his  manuscripts,  were  : 

1.  Dilisrently  to  read  and  meditate  upon  the 
Word  of  God. 

2.  To  be  content  under  the  dispensations  of 
God's  providence. 

3.  To  observe  a  propriety  of  behavior,  and 
keep  the  conscience  pure. 

4.  To  obey  what  is  commanded,  to  attend 
faithfully  to  one's  ofiice  and  other  duties,  and 
in  addition  to  make  one's  self  useful  to  society 
in  general. 

His  works  are  very  voluminous.   There  is 
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an  edition  by  R.  L.  Tafel,  Stockholm,  18^9- 
70,  10  vols.  lol.  Eng.  trans,  of  many  of  his 
writiDgs  are  on  sale  by  the  Kew  Church  pub- 
lishing societies.  (See  art.  New  Church.) 
(See  his  life  by  Benjamin  Worcester,  Boston, 
1883.)  John  Wobcbster. 

Swing,  David,  b.  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Aug. 
28, 1880  ;  graduated  at  Miami  University.  Ox- 
ford, O.,  1852 ;  became  professor  of  languages 
there,  1858 ;  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyte- 
rian Cllhurch,  Chici^o,  1866 ;  withdrew  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1874,  in  conse- 
quence of  attacks  upon  his  orthodoxy,  and 
has  since  served  an  Independent  congregation 
in  the  same  city.  Many  of  his  sermons  have 
been  published,  singly  and  in  collections. 

Swithia,  St,  or  Bwithnn,  Swithum,  was 
educated  In  the  monasterv  of  Winchester ;  be- 
came the  tutor  of  Ethefwolf  and  afterward 
his  councillor,  and  was  by  him,  in  852,  made 
bishop  of  Winchester,  where  he  died,  July  2, 
862.  His  festival,  however,  falls  on  July  15, 
as  the  day  on  which  his  remains  were  trans- 
ferred from  his  grave  in  the  churchyard  to 
his  tomb  in  the  cathedral,  whose  patron  he  is. 
(See  Butler's  Lizes  of  the  Saints,  July  15.) 

Sy'-char,  a  city  of  Samaria  (John  iv.  5), 
often  said  to  be  the  same  as  Shechem,  but 
more  likely  the  little  village  of  '  Aschar,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  £bal,  more  than  a  mile  from 
Shechem  or  Nablfls.  T.  W.  C. 

Byllabiu  means  an  index,  a  catalogue,  and 
is  applied  with  special  pregnancy  to  the  list 
of  heresies  which  Pius  IX.  made  up  for  his 
encyclica  of  Dec.  8,  1864,  eighty  in  number, 
arranged  in  ten  divisions.  That  syllabus  is  a 
ghastly  attempt  to  conjure  up  tiie  Romanism 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  it  rejects  ever^  achieve- 
ment and  every  exertion  characteristic  of  mod- 
em civilization.  It  was  received  with  regret 
by  manv  Roman  Catholics,  and  seriously  at- 
tacked by  some  Protestants.  But,  generally 
speaking,  it  fell  rather  flat  upon  the  time,  and 
not  altogether  without  a  suggestion  of  the 
ludicrous. 

ByWentn  is  the  name  of  three  popes.  Syl- 
▼ester  L  (814-85)  is  said  to  have  baptized 
Constantine  the  Great.  He  is  a  saint  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Sylvester  H.  (999-1008) 
came  from  humble  parents  in  Auvergne.  His 
name  is  really  Gherbert.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  attainments  and  noted  for  his  liberal 
views  on  the  interrelationship  of  synods,  bish- 
ops, and  popes.  He  was  made  abbot  of  Bobbio 
by  Otto  II. ,  whose  son  he  had  taught.  Though 
he  had  defended  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of 
Rheims  (991)  against  the  pope  (John  XV.), 
they  were  nevertheless  later  on  reconciled,  and 
Svlvester  was  made  archbishop  of  Ravenna. 
When  he  became  pope  he  changed  from  his 
liberal  views  to  those  of  an  autocrat.  Like 
most  scholars  of  his  age,  he  studied  alchemy 
and  the  magic  arts,  but,  unlike  most  others,  he 
was  in  bad  repute,  and  people  thought  him  in 
league  with  the  devil.  His  life  was  written 
by  Hock  and  published  in  Vienna,  1887.  His 
writings  have  been  published  by  Duchesne 
and  Masson.  Sylvester  IIL  figured  for  three 
months  as  anti-pope  against  Benedict  IX.  and  | 


Gregory  VI.,  and  was  deposed  by  the  synod 
of  Sutri,  1046.  C.  H.  A.^. 

Symbol,  properly  a  mark,  or  sign,  or  figura- 
tive representation  of  moral  or  religious  truth, 
but  in  a  theological  sense  a  summary  of  doc- 
trines. It  was  first  used  by  Cyprian  (250),  but 
in  the  4th  century  became  common.  Orig- 
inallv  it  was  applied  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  as 
a  military  watchword  distinguishing  Chiis- 
tians  from  all  others.  The  Reformers  firbt 
designated  Protestant  creeds  by  this  term. 
(See  J.  R.  Allen,  Elarly  Christian  S^nbolism, 
London,  1887.)  T.  W.  C. 

Symboliot  treats  of  the  origin,  history,  and 
contents  of  the  various  creeds,  and  was  for- 
merly known  as  "  Polemics,"  but  is  now  mors 
dispassionately  treated.  It  began  with  Mar- 
heinike,  who  in  1810  published  his  Symhoiik, 
and  was  followed  by  Winer  in  1824.  Since 
then  the  subject  has  been  carefully  investi- 
gated and  much  light  thrown  upon  the  origin 
of  the  prominent  creeds.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic MOhler  (1884)  has  been  answered  by  Baur,. 
Nitzsch,  Hase,  and  others.  Among  the  reli- 
able treatises  in  this  department  may  be  men- 
tioned Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  New 
York.  1878.  8  voU.,  6th  ed.,  1890 ;  H.  G.  v. 
Scheele,    I'heologische  Symbolik,  Qer,  trans., 

Gotha,  1880-81,  8  vols.  T.  W.  C. 

» 

Svmmachians  was  the  name  of  a  sect  de- 
scrioed  by  Philastcr  In  his  De  Ectresibus,  ed. 
Fabricius,  Hamburg,  1721,  as  people  who 
without  scruple  indulged  all  the  lusts  of  the 
world  and  the  flesh.  They  lived  in  Rome  at 
the  tbne  of  Augustine,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  about  them. 

Symmachus,  pope  from  498  to  614.  Was  a 
nathre  of  Saramia,  and  it  seems  a  convert 
from  heathenism.  He  Is  noted  for  his  conflicts 
with  the  civil  powers  and  for  his  endeavor  to 
heighten  the  Roman  see.  In  602  he  revoked 
the  ordinance  of  Odoaoer,  which  forbid  the 
incumbent  of  the  papal  chair  to  sell  any  of 
the  church's  property,  and  he  excluded  the 
laity  from  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  These  acts  greatly  increased  the 
powers  of  the  papacy,  and  have  always  been 
referred  to  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
church's  administration.  He  further,  at  a 
synod  held  at  Rome,  604,  promulgated  sev- 
eral ordinances  against  those  who  should  ap- 
propriate anything  from  the  church.  At  the 
synods  during  his  reign  he  was  addressed  as 
Papa,  and  tradition  says,  that  during  his  ad- 
ministration the  Gloria  in  Exeelsis  was  intro- 
duced in  the  mass.  He  died  in  614,  and  baa 
been  accused  of  Manichiean  tendencies, 
though  he  himself  drove  Manichseans  from 
Rome  and  burned  their  books.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  his  reiim  was  disturbed  by  the  im- 
perial party's  candidate  for  the  papacy. 

Symmachns.  a  translator  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Greek,  was  born  in  Samaria  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  2d  century.  Ori^nally  a 
Jew,  he  became  an  Ebionitic  Christian.  Hia 
translation  was  made  because  of  the  distrust 
the  stricter  Jews  bore  to  the  Septuagint.  His 
translation  has  been  called  Vertio  perspieua, 
manifesta,  admirabiUs,  aperta.     At  present 
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we  have  only  fragments  of  it  edited  by  II^o- 
bilis,  Rome,  1587  ;  Drosius,  Arnliein»,  1622  ; 
Bos,  Frankfort,  1709 ;  Montfaucon,  Paris, 
1718 ;  Bahrdt.  Leipzig  u.  Lttbeck,  1789-70. 
(See  Keil,  Kaulen.  and  Herbst  in  their  several 
introductions  to  the  Old  Testament.) 

C.  H.  A.  B. 

Synagogues  of  the  Jewa,  the  religious  as- 
semblies which  during  the  post-exile  period 
existed  along  with  the  temple,  and  after  its 
destruction  took  its  place.  According  to  Jew- 
ish law,  wherever  ten  Jews  lived  aliouse  of 
assembly  was  to  be  erected.  In  our  Lord's 
time  every  city  in  Palestine  and  among  the 
diaspora  had  at  least  one  synagogue.  The 
building  was  usually  set  up  on  nigh  ground 
and  near  a  stream,  and  was  solemnly  set  apart 
by  prayer.  The  only  furniture  was  an  ark 
containing  the  law,  a  reading-desk,  and  alms- 
boxes.  Besides  prayers,  sections  of  the  law 
and  of  the  prophets  were  read.  The  officers 
were  the  elders,  the  chazzan  or  sexton,  and 
the  almoners.  T.  W.  C. 

Synagoffu*,  The  Oraat,  the  council  ap- 
pointed after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon  to  reorganize  their  literature  and  in- 
stitutions. Ezra  was  its  head.  It  consisted 
of  120  men,  who  were  not  contemporaneous, 
but  transmitters  of  tradition  from  Moees  and 
Joshua  down  to  Bimon  the  Just,  800  B.c.,  who 
was  the  last  surviving  member.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  view  has  been  much  uuestioned 
by  such  men  as  R  Simon,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
De  Wette,  etc.,  but  Eichhom,  Jost,  Zunz,  etc., 
maintained  that  there  is  much  historical  truth 
underlying  it.  It  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
the  Great  Sanhedrin.  T.  W.  C. 

Syncretism,  a  Greek  term  made  current  by 
Erasmus  (15r9),  to  denote  an  effort  to  recon- 
cile discordant  parties  and  systems  not  by 
compromise  between  different  tenets,  but  by 
a  union  on  the  basis  of  such  views  as  were 
common  to  both  parties.  First  used  indiffer- 
ently in  a  good  sense  or  a  bad  one,  it  came  in 
time  to  mean  a  mongrel  system,  sacrificing 
truth  to  a  formal  union,  so  far  as  applied  to 
the  differences  between  Romanists  an^  Protes- 
tants or  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutherans,  and 
afterward,  within  the  pale  of  Lutheranism,  the 
I>rinciple  of  moderation  and  pro^in^^ess  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  stiff  and  stationary  orthodoxy. 

The  title  »yncretistie  was  given  to  a  series  of 
feroe  controversies,  which  In  the  second  half 
of  the  17th  century  were  waged  in  Germany. 
Calovius  (1612-66)  was  the  leader  on  the  side 
of  strict  adherence  to  doctrinal  ezclusiveness, 
and  Cidixtus  Q686-1656),  whose  work  was 
taken  up  by  his  son  in  1667.  was  the  leader 
on  the  other  side.  Both  went  to  extremes. 
In  the  end  syncretism  was  vanquished,  and 
confessional  rigidity  was  dominant.  The 
whole  experience  is  useful  as  showing  in  what 
way  and  on  what  grounds  unity  is  not  to  be 
sought,  leaving  the  positive  affirmations  in  the 
case  for  further  development  under  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Word  and  Spirit.  T.  W.  C. 

Synergism.  Martin  Luther,  in  consequence 
of  his  vivid  sense  of  the  sinfulness  and  corrup- 
tion of  man  by  nature,  had  emphasized  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  bondage  of  the  will,  espe*  I 


cially  in  his  controversy  with  Erasmus.  At 
first  Melanchthon  followed  him  entirely  ;  but 
with  growing  familiarity  with  theology  and 
growing  independence,  he  rejected  the  view 
that  man  was  purely  passive  in  the  process  of 
conversion,  and  taught  that  the  human  will 
was  capable  of  responding  to  the  divine  in- 
itiative, and  denominated  It  a  "  faculty  capa- 
ble of  applying  itself  to  grace.'*  Conversion 
was  thus  brought  about  by  the  co  operation 
of  three  causes :  the  Spirit  of  God  preceding ; 
the  word,  which  he  uses  as  his  instrument, 
operating ;  and  the  will  accompanying.  This 
was  called  synergism,  and  was  understood  by 
the  representatives  of  pure  Lutheranism, 
Flacius  and  others,  as  giving  the  initiative  in 
conversion  to  the  human  will,  though  neither 
Melanchthon  nor  his  associates  and  followers 
intended  to  teach  this,  and  Melanchthon  sub- 
sequently altered  his  forma  of  expression  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  such  misinterpretation. 
A  violent  contest  arose,  in  which  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena,  which  had  been  founded  to  rep- 
resent the  original  Lutheranism  against  the 
universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig,  which 
had  fallen  away,  figures  largely.  A  "  Ck)n- 
futation"  of  the  Melanchthonmn  view  was 
prepared  (1559)  and  forced  upon  the  clergy  of 
ducal  Saxony.  Then  for  a  time  the  milder 
school  carrira  the  day,  and  Flacius  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  stumer  doctrine  were  driven 
from  the  university  (1561).  But  Strigel  also 
left,  and  the  professors  from  Wittenberg,  who 
came  in  to  fill  the  yacancies,  were  fU)le  to 
maintain  themselves  but  a  short  time.  The 
Flacian  party  returned  (1568),  and  when  the 
Formula  of  Concord  was  drawn  up,  it  took 
the  side  of  the  Flacians.  But  synergism,  since, 
though  it  marked  the  milder  tendency  of  Lu- 
theran theology,  and  maintained  the  priority  of 
the  Spirit's  action  in  conversion,  has  operated 
to  prevent  Pelagianism  from  entering  into 
the  Lutheran  theolodcal  system.  But  few 
modem  defenders  oi  orthodox  Lutheranism 
now  endorse  the  Flacian  phraseology  of  tiie 
Formula  of  Concord.  (See  W.  Preeer,  Jf. 
Flaeius  lUffricus  und  ieim  Zeit,  Enangen, 
1861 ;  Herrlinger,  Theologie  Melanethon*8,  Go- 
tha,  1879 ;  Foster,  in  American  Church  His- 
tory Papers,  vol.  i.,  pp.  185-204.)    F.  H.  F. 

83rne8iiis,  b.  at  Cyrene,  the  capital  of  the 
Lybian  Pentapolis,  550  m.  e.  of  modern  Trip- 
oli, about  875 ;  d.  at  Ptolemais  also  in  the 
Lybian  Pentapolis,  414.  He  claimed  descent 
from  Spartan  kings.  In  893  he  went  to 
Alexandria  and  became  a  disciple  of  Qypatia. 
He  never  was  able  to  throw  off  and  free  him- 
self from  the  Alexandrinian  influence ;  it 
clung  to  him  in  his  literary  labors  and  cropped 
out  m  his  theology.  After  his  return  to  his 
native  city  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  to  ask  for  remission  of  taxes.  He 
went,  and  stayed  three  yea  rs  in  Constantinople. 
Being  wearied  of  waiting>  he  took  to  literary 
work.  In  400  he  came  back  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  domestic  retirement  and  leisure. 
In  408  he  married  hi^pily.  In  409  (or  410) 
he  was  called  unanimously  to  the  bishopric  of 
Ptolemais.  This  call  shows  us  how  the  church 
in  the  East  was  related  to  Neo^Platonlsm. 
It  proves  the  sanction  at  that  time  of  a  oom^ 
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bination  of  Platonic,  Neo-Platonic,  and  Aris- 
totelian ideas  with  Christian  dogmatics. 
Synesius  distinctly  declared  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  final  destruction  of  the  world, 
that  he  favored  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  the  soul,  that  he  believed  the  soul  was 
immortal,  but  considered  the  doctrine  of  resur- 
rection as  merely  a  sacred  allegory.  "  Should 
I  therefore  accept  the  episcopal  dignity,"  he 
said,  "  I  must  be  allowed  to  hold  to  my  pre- 
vious convictions  and  to  philosophize  pri- 
vately, while  I  publicly  expound  fables  to  the 
people.''  On  these  conditions  and  notwith- 
standing his  confession  the  episcopal  dignity 
was  conferred  upon  him.  After  his  consecra- 
tion he  separated  himself  from  his  wife.  The 
editio  princepa  of  his  extant  works  is  that  of 
Tarnebus,  Palis.  1558,  Latin  trans,  by  Peta- 
vius,  1612,  enlarged  and  improved,  1683,  and 
rep.  by  Migne,  A^  Onxc,  LXVI.  Complete 
French  trans,  by  H.  Druon,  Paris,  1878.  His 
epistles,  which  have  historical  value,  have 
been  edited  very  often.  (J.  Clausen,  De 
Bynesio  j^Uo9opho,  Copenhagen,  1881 ;  H. 
Druon.  Etudes  »ur  la  Vie  et  les  (Euvres  de 
8yne»iu9,  Paris,  1850 ;  R.  Yolkmann,  Synemus 
wn  Cyreiie,  Berlin.  1869 ;  Alice  Gardner, 
Syiimus  of  Oyrene,  Philosopher  and  Bishop, 
London,  1886.)       C.  H.  A.  Bjbbreoaard. 

Syria,  the  Greek  name  of  the  countiy  known 
to  the  Hebrews  as  Aram,  which  lay  between 
the  3Iediterranean,  the  Taurus  range,  and  tlie 
Tigris,  and  was  870  miles  long  by  150  wide. 
It  included  several  distinct  principalities 
(Aram-Dammesek,  Aram-Zobah.  etc.),  but 
the  Syria  of  the  New  Testament  was  the 
Itoman  province  of  that  name,  whose  eastern 
limit  was  the  Euphrates. 

Syria  was  first  the  seat  of  the  powerful  Hit- 
tite  kingdom,  the  Khatti  of  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. It  was  subdued  in  part  by  Joshua 
(xi.  2-18),  then  further  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.. 
X.).  Afterward  it  was  in  frequent  conflict 
with  Judah  and  Israel,  but  was  at  len^h  sub- 
Jueated  by  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  ruled  by  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Persians.  Alexander 
the  Great  conquered  it  (388  B.C.),  and  after 
his  death  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Seleuddsa, 
and  after  being  overrun  by  the  Parthians 
(164)  was  added  to  the  Roman  Empire  by 
Pompey  (64). 

Christianity  was  early  planted  in  Syria,  and 
the  churches  became  large  and  prosperous 
(Acts  xiii. ,  XV.).  In  684  the  Moslems  captured 
it,  and  save  during  the  Crusades  have  held  it 
ever  since.  It  is  now  under  three  pashalics, 
Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Sidon.  The  popula- 
tion is  2,000,000,  three  quarters  of  whom  are 
Moslems.  The  prevailing  language  is  Arabic. 
There  are  70  or  80  mission  stations,  Beirut 
bcing^the  chief  centre,  and  175  schools,  and 
the  Protestant  communicants  number  700. 
(See  I.  Burton,  IriTier  Life  of  Syria,  London, 
1875,  8d  ed.,  1884  ;  Conder,  ExpUyration  in 
Syria,  1888,  Syrian  Ston^  Lore,  1886.) 

T.  W.  C. 

T. 

Tabernacle,  a  tent  or  movable  dwelling, 
usually  the  structure  prepared  for  worship  bj 


the  Jews.  Two  of  these  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  one  erected  by  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  other  that  in  which  David  put  the 
ark,  where  it  remained  till  the  temple  was 
completed  (2  Sam.  vi.  17).  The  old  taber- 
nacle was  at  Gibeon  (1  Cluvn.  xvi.  89,  xxi. 
29). 

The  tabernacle  was  made  of  planks  overlaid 
wilh  gold  and  fitted  to  each  other  so  as  easily 
to  be  taken  apart  and  put  together  again,  and 
covered  with  triple  hangings  of  goats'  hair, 
rams'  skins,  and  seal-skins,  and  placed  in  a 
court  surrounded  by  canvas  screens.  It  was 
divided  bv  a  curtain  into  two  parts  of  the 
same  wldtn,  but  one  twice  as  long  as  the  other. 
The  interior  apartment,  the  Most  Holy  place, 
had  the  ark  and  mercy  seat  and  overshadow- 
ing cherubim  ;  the  other,  the  Holy  place,  had 
the  golden  candlestick,  table  of  shewbread, 
and  altar  of  incense.  In  the  court  was  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering  and  the  brazen  laver. 
The  whole  took  nine  months  to  erect  and  cost 
about  $1,250,000. 

While  Israel  was  in  the  desert  the  tabernacle 
was  always  pitched  in  the  middle  of  the  camp. 
Its  name  was  '*  the  tent  of  meeting,"  Where 
God  met  with  his  people  (Ex.  xxv.  8,  xxix. 
45)  and  dwelt  among  them.  A  lively  symbol 
of  this  truth  was  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire 
(Ex.  xl.).  In  Palestine  it  was  first  erected  at 
Gilgal  (Josh.  iv.  19),  then  removed  to  Shiloh 
(1  Sam.  i.  8),  then  to  Nob  (1  Bam.  xxi.  1-9), 
and  thence  to  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xxi.  29), 
where  it  was  when  Solomon  began  to  reign. 
(See  E.  E.  Atwater,  Tabemade  qfthe  Hebrews, 
New  York,  1875 ;  T.  O.  Paine,  Tabemade, 
Boston  and  New  York,  1885 ;  T.  Hawkins, 
Lectures  on  the  Tabemade,  London,  1888.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Tab«niaol«,  the  case  in  which'the  eucharist 
was  kept  for  sending  to  the  absent  sick  or 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  for  being  carried 
about  as  a  means  of  protection.  It  was  orig- 
inally in  the  shape  of  a  tower,  later  modifi^ 
and  altered,  so  that  after  a  time  the  common- 
est form  was  that  of  a  dove.  It  was  made  of 
various  materials — metal,  stone,  glass,  or  wood. 

Tabernacles,  Feast  oi  One  of  the  three 
great  yearly  festivals.  It  took  its  name  from 
the  booths  in  which  the  people  dwelt  during 
its  continuance  (Lev.  xxiii.  84-43),  it  bein£ 
designed  to  commemorate  the  long  tent^life  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness.  It  began  on  the 
15th  day  of  the  7th  month  and  lasted  8  days, 
and  on  every  7th  year  the  Law  was  read  to 
the  whole  people  (Deut.  xxxi.,  Neh.  viii.).  It 
was  a  Joyful  service.  Booths  were  put  up  on 
the  tops  of  the  houses,  in  the  temple  courts, 
in  the  streets,  and  on  the  hills  around  the 
city.  In  Ex.  xxiii.  16  it  is  called  "the  feast 
of  ingathering"  because  it  occurred  at  the  end 
of  harvest,  15th  to  22d  Tisri  =  September- 
October.  The  later  Jews  had  a  custom  of 
pouring  water  from  Siloam  mingled  with  wine 
on  the  morning  sacrifice,  to  which  our  Lord 
is  supposed  to  refer  or  allude  in  John  vii.  2, 
37-38,  '*  if  any  man  thirst,"  etc.   T.  W.  C. 

Tti'^hor  (mound,  height),  a  mountain  of  Pal- 
estine on  the  northeastern  edge  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  6  m.  s.  of  east  from  Nazareth. 
Here  Barak  gathered  his  forces  against  Sisera 
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(Judges  iy.  0-14),  and  Gideon's  brothers  were 
slain  (viii.  18).  and  at  a  later  day  it  was  dese- 
crated by  idolatry  (Hos.  v.  1).  Tabor  is  ex- 
tolled with  Hermon  (Ps.  Ixxxiz.  12),  and  is 
mentioned  with  Carmel  (Jer.  xlvi.  18).  Its 
isolated  position  makes  it  remarkable,  espe- 
cially from  the  south,  where  it  has  the  form  of 
an  arc  of  a  circle.  The  view  from  the  top  is 
extensive  and  beautiful.  Its  si^es  are  wooded 
with  various  trees  and  the  ascent  is  easy.  The 
summit  is  a  small  plain,  on  which  are  two 
modern  monasteries,  one  Latin,  the  other 
Greek.  Here  there  was  anciently  a  fortified 
town  (1  Chron.  vi.  77),  and  Antiochus  founded 
a  town  (b.c.  218),  which  was  strengthened  by 
Josephus  and  garrisoned  by  Romans  in  our 
Lord's  time.  A  tradition  as  early  as  Origen 
and  Jerome  makes  this  the  scene  oi  our  Lord's 
transfiguration.  As  this  took  place  at  night, 
it  might  very  well  have  occurred  in  some  nook 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  out  of  sight  from 
the  summit.  T.  VV.  C. 

Taborltes,  The,  thus  called  after  their  orig- 
inal meeting-place,  Tabor,  a  hill  In  the  circle 
of  Bechin,  Bohemia,  formed  the  most  radical 
portion  of  the  Hussite  (p.  888)  party  during 
the  great  reform  movement  in  Bohemia  in  the 
first  half  of  the  loth  century.  They  fought, 
however,  in  perfect  unison  with  the  more 
moderate  portions  as  long  as  the  wars  lasted, 
but  when  those  wars  at  last  ended  in  sheer 
exhaustion,  the  Taborites  did  not  bend  before 
the  Roman  Catholic  reaction  which  set  in.  but 
gradually  were  transformed  into  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren  (p.  113).    See  Utraquists. 

Tad'-mor  (Hebrew,  tamar,  "palm-tree"), 
a  city  in  the  desert,  built  by  Solomon  (1  Kings 
ix.  18)  to  protect  his  caravan  trafilc.  It  is 
about  120  miles  from  Damascus  and  60  from 
the  Euphrates.  After  the  time  of  Alexander 
it  was  called  Palmyra,  and  became  famous 
from  Zenobia,  **  the  queen  of  the  East,"  who 
was  subdued  by  Aurelian.  Its  wealth  and 
importance  declined  till  it  fell  into  oblivion, 
but  has  in  modem  times  been  explored  and 
described.  Its  ruins  are  marvellous  for  their 
number,  size,  and  splendor.  T.  W.  C. 

Tai-Ping  (ffreat  peace),  a  Chinese  religious 
sect,  formed  upon  a  mixture  of  Christian  and 
Chinese  elements  about  1840.  In  1850  the 
founder  tried  to  give  tlie  movement  a  political 
character,  and  the  attempt  was  about  to  be- 
come formidable  when  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment succeeded  in  putting  down  the  rebellion 
by  the  aid  of  French  and  English  troops. 

Tait,  Archibald  Campbell,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
1856  [?]),  LL.D.  (Cambridge  [VJ,  1868  [?]), 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  b.  at  Edinburgli, 
Dec.  22,  1811 ;  d.  at  Croydon,  10  m.  s.  of 
London  Dec.  8,  1882.  He  entered  Glasgow 
University.  1827,  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
1830,  of  which  he  became  fellow  and  tutor. 
He  opposed  the  new  views,  and  protested 
against  Tract  No.  90.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Ar- 
nold as  head  master  at  Rugby,  1842  ;  became 
dean  of  Carlisle,  ISoO :  bishop  of  London, 
1856,  and  primate,  1868.  In  London  he  pro- 
moted a  plan  to  raise  £1.000,000  for  increasing 
church  accommotlntions  :  nt  Lfimbeth  he  pre- 
sided over  the  Pan- Anglican  Synod  of  1878. 


He  was  a  moderate  Low  Churchman  and  an 
amiable  and  judicious  prelate.  He  published 
sundry  sermons,  charges,  etc.  (See  W.  Ben- 
ham's  Memorials,  London  and  New  York, 
1880 ;  A.  C.  Beckley's  Sketch,  London,  1888, 
and  iMud  and  Tait,  1888.)  F.  M.  B. 

Tallis,  Thomas,  "the  father  of  English 
cathedral  music ;"  b.  about  1515 ;  d.  in  London, 
Nov.  28,  1585  ;  was  organist  at  Waltham  ab- 
bey, and  soon  after  its  dissolution  in  1540  he 
was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  royal  chapel. 
One  of  his  earliest  compositions,  Service  in  the 
Dorian  Mode,  was  first  printed  in  Barnard's 
Selected  Church  Music,  1641,  and  rep.  in 
Boyce's  Cathedral  Music,  1760.  His  last  com- 
positions, Cautiones  Sacra,  were  published  in 
1575  by  himself  and  his  pupil,  William  Byrd, 
they  having  obtained  letters  patent  from 
(^ueen  Elizabeth,  which  gave  them  exclusive 
riffht  for  twenty-one  years  to  print  music  and 
rule  music  paper  in  England.  Many  of  his 
compositions  are  still  in  use  in  the  English 
Church. 

Talmaga,  Thomas  De  Witt,  A.M.  (Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  1802),  D.D.  (University  of 
Tennessee,  1884),  Presbyterian ;  b.  near 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7, 1832  ;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1853,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  (Reformed 
Dutch)  Theological  Seminarv,  New  Jersey, 
1856 ;  and  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Belleville,  N.  J.,  1856 ;  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  1859  ;  Second  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  1862;  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1869.  In  1870  the 
congregation  built  a  new  and  larger  church, 
the  **  'Tabernacle,"  which  was  burnt  in  1872, 
but  rebuilt  in  1878  still  larger,  seating  about 
5000  people.  This  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1889,  and  a  third  time  his  congrega- 
tion were  called  upon  to  erect  a  church  for 
him.  Dr.  Talmage  edited  The  Christian  at 
Work,  New  York,  1878-76 ;  The  Adeance, 
Chicagjo,  1877-78 ;  Frank  Leslie's  Sunday 
Magazine,  New  York,  1879-89  ;  and  since  I'he 
Christian  Herald,  New  York.  His  sermons 
are  published  every  week  in  a  number  of 
papers  and  in  various  languages,  and  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  collections,  Crumbs  Swept 
Up,  Abominations  of  Modern  Society,  Night 
Side  of  New  York,  The  Battle  for  Bread, 
Orange  Blossoms  Frosted,  etc. 

Talmud,  The  {teaching),  the  storehouse  of 
Rabbinical  Judaism.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  Mishna  or  the  text,  and  the  Oemara  or 
commentary.  The  former  is  a  collection  of 
various  traditions,  with  expositions  of  various 
Scripture  texts.  These,  the  Jews  claim,  wero 
delivered  to  Moses  on  the  mount,  and  were 
transmitted  from  him  through  Aaron,  Eliezer, 
and  Joshua  to  the  prophets,  and  by  them  to 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  and  their 
successors  until  the  2d  Christian  century, 
when  they  were  reduced  to  writing  by  Jehu- 
dah  the  Holy  and  his  scholars.  'The  Mishna 
is  divided  into  six  books  entitled  1.  Zeraim, 
seeds  ;  2.  Moed,  festivals  ;  8.  Ndshim,  women  ; 
4.  Nezikim,  damages ;  5.  Kodnshim,  sacred 
things ;  and  6.  Tohoroth,  purifications.  Un- 
der these  are  sixty-three  treatises  which  are 
again  subdivided  into  chapters.     After  the 
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completion  of  Rabbi  Jehuda'8  work  additional 
collections  were  made  by  his  sucoeasors,  but 
they  were  not  incorporated  in  the  Minhua 
proper.  Still  the  Mishna  did  not  satisfy  the 
zeal  of  the  Rabbins,  and  on  its  basis  they 
formed  the  Gkmara,  meaning  complement  or 
doctriae.  Tills  contains  the  discussions  of 
the  wise  upon  the  Mishna. 

Tiie  Gemara  exists  in  two  forms,  that  of 
Jerusalem  and  that  of  Babvlon,  both  expound- 
ing the  same  text.  The  former  was  made  at 
Tiberias  near  the  close  of  the  4lh  century, 
and  is  the  Western  or  Palestinian  Talmud. 
The  latter  was  made  in  the  school  of  Sura  in 
Babylonia  (427-98),  and  is  four  times  as  largo 
as  the  former  and  much  more  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Jews.    It  contains  nearly  6000  folio 

gages.  The  language  of  the  Mishna  is  a  late 
[ebrew  mixed  with  foreign  words ;  that  of 
the  Gemara,  a  corrupt  Aramaic.  Both  are 
written  without  points  and  abound  in  abbre- 
viations, making  the  reading  verf  difficult. 
A  vast  variety  of  subjects  is  treated  with  end- 
less detail,  and  the  judgment  of  most  Chris- 
tian scholars  who  have  examined  its  pages  is 
that  they  do  not  repay  the  trouble  of  examin- 
ing them,  the  occasional  good  thin^  that  have 
been  quoted  being  "a  few  bright  pearls 
found  at  the  bottom  of  an  immense  heap  of 
rubbi<«h."  Besides  an  inconceivable  amount 
of  solemn  trifling  there  is  no  small  degree  of 
indecency. 

There  exists  no  complete  translation  of  the 
Talmud  in  any  language.  In  Ugoliuo,  Tfies. 
Au.  Sae.,  there  is  a  Latin  translation  (>f  a 
large  portion  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  Por- 
tions of  the  same  were  issued  in  a  French  ver- 
sion by  Schwab  (Paris,  1872)  and  in  English 
(London,  1886). 

Literature.  —  Eisenmenger,  Entdenktes 
Judenthum,  KOnigsbcrg,  1711 ;  Jost,  Ge- 
seJiichte  d,  Judenthum.  Leipzig,  1857-59 ; 
Weber.  8yst  d,  altsyn,  Pald$t.  Tfieol,  1880; 
P.  J.  Hershon,  Treasures  of  the  Talmud,  Lon- 
don, 1881.  T.  W.  C. 

Tam'-mns  (iprout  of  life),  a  Sv'rian  idol, 
seen  in  vision  as  at  Jerusalem  by  Ezekiel  in 
captidty  (Ezek.  viil.  14).  Its  worship  was 
accompanied  with  obscene  rites.  Jerome 
identified  it  with  Adonis  or  the  Phcenician 
sun-god.  The  festival  was  usually  celebrated 
in  July,  and  it  was  on  the  14th  day  of  Tam- 
muz,  the  fourth  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred 
year,  corresponding  to  our  July,  daring  the 
riotous  revels  then  indulged,  that  the  city  of 
Babylon  was  captured  "without  fighting," 
as  the  exhumed  monuments  state.  So  Daniel 
(V.  1-3,  23,  80).  T.  W.  C. 

Taoism.  See  Z.  Peisson,  Le  Taoisms, 
Amiens,  1890,  and  China,  Religions  of,  p. 
157. 

Tappan,  Henry  Philip,  D.D.  (Union  Col- 
lege, 1845).  LL.D.  (Columbia  College,  1853), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y., 
April  28,  1805;  d.  at  Vevay,  Switzerland, 
Nov.  15,  1881  ;  graduated  at  Union  College, 
1825,  and  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
1827 ;  had  charge  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1828-32 ;  was  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  New  York,  1832-88,  and  chancellor  of  the 


University  of  Michij^,  1852-68,  and  spent 
the  last  p!art  of  his  life  in  Europe.  He  pub- 
lished A  Bevieto  of  Edwarda  On  t/ie  WtU,  New 
York,  1839  ;  Doctrine  of  t/te  WiU  Determined 
by  an  Appeal  to  Gonseiotuness,  1840  ;  Doctrine 
of  t/ie  \ViU  Applied  to  Moral  Agency  and  Be- 
epontibHity,  1841  (all  three  volumes  rep.  in 
one  at  Glasgow,  1857) ;  EUmenU  of  Logic, 
1844. 

Targum  (TcrHon),  the  transUition  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  the  language  of  Southern 
Syria,  the  so-called  Chaldee.  Oral  versiona 
were  made  by  Nehemiah's  directions  (Neh. 
viii.  8),  but  when  these  were  committed  to 
writing  we  do  not  know.  The  earliest  is  that 
of  Onkelos,  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Gamaliel,  a  very  literal  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch,  but  with  some  deviations  from  the  He- 
brew text.  It  was  made  in  the  Ist  century  or 
the  2d  of  our  era.  The  next  is  the  Targum 
on  the  Prophets  (t.0.,  from  Joshua  toMalaclii, 
except  the  five  poetical  books),  ascribed  to 
Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  a  pupil  of  Hillel,  quite 
simple  in  the  historical  books,  but  more  para- 
phrastic in  the  others.  There  are  two  other 
Targums  on  the  Pentateuch,  one  on  the  whole 
of  it,  the  other  on  single  verses  and  words. 
The  former  is  assigned  to  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel » 
but  falsely,  and  hence  it  bears  the  name  of 
Pseudo-Jonathan  ;  it  is  a  revision  of  the  work 
of  Onkelos.  The  latter  bears  the  name  of 
Jerushalmi. 

The  Tar^ms  on  the  Haglographa  are  of 
the  approximate  date  1000  a.d.  Those  on 
Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs  were  probably 
contemporaneous,  and  due  to  Syria.  That 
on  the  five  Megilloth  (Ruth,  Esther,  £cclesi- 
astes,  Canticles,  and  Lamentations)  is  of  & 
dialect  between  the  east  and  west  Aramaic, 
and  is  a  free  version  with  many  fanciful  ad- 
ditions. There  is  no  known  Targum  on  Dan- 
iel, Ezra,  or  Nehemiah.  Etheridge  translated 
2^  he  Targ^ime  of  Onkeloi  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uz- 
ziel on  the  Psntateuch,  London,  1862-65,  2  vols. 

T.  W.  C. 

Tar'-shiah  is  first  mentioned  in  the  famous 
genealogy  of  Genesis  (x.  4).  It  is  connected 
with  ''the  isles  afar  off"  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  Ps. 
Ixxii.  10).  We  read  of  '*  a  navy"  and  of 
''ships"  of  Tarshish  (1  Kings  x.  22,  Isa.  ii. 
16,  xxiii.  1,  Ps.  xlviii.  7).  It  was  an  impor- 
tant place  of  trade  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  13),  and 
exported  silver  (Jer.  x.  9)  and  also  iron,  tin, 
and  lead  (Ezek.  xxv.  12).  It  was  for  Tarshish 
that  Jonah  embarked  from  Joppa  (Jonah  i.  3, 
iv.  2). 

Its  true  site  has  been  much  disputed.  A 
few  identified  it  with  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  but 
most  scholars  deem  it  to  have  been  Tartessus, 
a  Phoenician  colony  in  Spain.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  **  ships  of  Tarshish'*  denoted  any 
large  vessels  fitted  for  long  voyages  in  anv 
direction,  in  the  same  general  sense  in  which 
the  British  term  Indiaman  has  long  been  used. 

T.  W.  C. 

Tar'-sas,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  "  no  mean  city"  (Acts  xxi.  89). 
It  stood  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Cydnus,  12 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  a  place  of  much 
commerce.  It  was  distinguished  for  its 
schools  and  its  learned  men.  m  the  number  of 
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which  it  rivalled  Athens  and  Alezaadria.    In 
return  for  its  exertions  in  the  civil  wars  Au- 

fustus  made  it  a  free  city.  Here  the  Apostle 
'aul  was  bom  and  educated.  The  modem 
city,  called  Tersous,  is  a  mean  Turkish  town, 
with  a  population  of  7000  in  summer  and 
80,000  in  winter.  T.  W.  C. 

Tar'-tan  (star-form),  not  the  name,  but  the 
official  title  of  an  Assyrian  general  sent  by 
Sennacherib  to  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  17) ; 
and  of  another  sent  by  Sargon  against  Ashdod 
(Isa.  XX.  1).  T.  W.  C. 

Taz^'tak  {hero  of  darknsu),  an  Idol  intro- 
duced by  the  Avites  into  Samaria  (2  Kings 
xvii.  81) ;  worshipped  according  to  the  Rab- 
bins  in  the  form  of  an  ass ;  believed  to  be  the 
Accadian  idol  Turtak,  who  was  the  special 
guardian  of  the  Tigris.  T.  W.  C. 

Tate,  Nahum,  b.  in  Dublin.  1G52 ;  d.  in 
London,  Aug.  12, 1715  ;  became  poet-laureate 
in  1092,  and  published,  together  with  Nicholas 
Brady,  A  New  Vereian  of  the  PmItm  of  Iknid, 
twenty  psalmis  appearing  in  1695,  and  the  en- 
tire psalter  in  1696.  It  was  made  to  be  sung, 
not  only  to  be  read,  and  was  much  used  both 
in  England  and  America. 

Tatian,  the  apologist ;  b.  in  the  land  of  As- 
syria, east  of  the  Tigris,  between  110  and  120  ; 
well  educated  in  pagan  learning ;  converted 
to  Christianity  in  maturer  years,  he  lived  in 
Rome  for  a  while  in  frienaly  relations  with 
Justin  Martyr,  and  brought  out  an  able  apol- 
ogy for  Christianity  entitled  An  Address  to  the 
Greeks,  and  written  in  that  language.  Hav- 
ing already  imbibed  Gnostic  doctrines,  he  left 
Rome  (172)  and  went  to  Mesopotamia,  where 
he  died.  He  prepared  the  first  Diatessaron, 
or  combination  of  the  four  gospels,  into  a  con- 
tinuous narrative.  His  Address  is  in  the  Ante- 
Nieene  Fathers,  vol.  if. ,  65-82  ;  his  Diatessaron 
has  recently  been  recovered.  (See  Hemphill, 
The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  London,  1889.) 

Tattam,  Henry,  D.D.  (Oattingen,  18—). 
LL.D.  (Trinity  College,  Dublin.  18—),  Ph.D. 
(Leyden,  18—),  F.R.8.  (18—).  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  in  Ireland,  Dec.  28,  1788 ;  d.  at 
Stamford  Rivers,  Essex,  Jan.  8,  1868.  He 
studied  at  Dublin  and  in  Oermany,  and  was 
rector  of  Bedford,  1818-45,  archdeacon  of 
Bedford,  1844-66,  and  rector  of  Stamford 
Rivers,  1849-68.  He  was  a  great  Coptic 
scholar,  and  published  a  grammar  (Lonaon, 
1828)  and  dictionary  (1885)  of  that  tongue,  be- 
sides versions  of  the  prophets,  1886-52,  and  of 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  1849. 

F.  M.  B. 

Tanler,  John,  b.  at  Strassburg,  1290  or 
1800 ;  d.  there,  June  16,  1861.  He  belonged 
to  a  tolerably  wealthy  family  and  might  have 
lived  on  his  patrimony,  since  he  tells  us  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  **  Had  I  known  when  I 
lived  as  my  father's  son  all  that  I  know  now.  I 
would  have  lived  on  his  heritage  and  not  upon 
alms"  (quoted  bv  Miss  Winlkworth,  p.  73). 
However,  in  early  years— probably  1313  or 
1818— he  entered  the  Strassburg  Dominican 
convent,  while  Meister  Eckart  wa9  theologi- 
cal professor  in  the  monastic  school.  From 
Strassburg  he  went  to  Cologne  to  a  college  of 


his  own  order,  and  after  that,  it  seems,  to  tlie 
famous  Dominican  college  of  St.  Jacaues  at 
Paris.  After  having  finished  his  studies  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  settled, 
and  with  whose  history  his  life  and  labors  are 
closely  connected. 

In  1824  Strassburg  was  laid  under  Pope 
John  XXII.  's  ban  for  siding  with  the  excom- 
municated emperor,  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Tau* 
ler's  order,  the  Dominican,  continued  to  b&y 
mass,  to  keep  its  churches  open,  and  to  ao- 
minister  the  sacraments,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Tauter.  But  in  1889  the  heads  of 
the  order  commanded  the  Strassburg  brethrea 
to  close  their  churches,  wliich  they  did,  only 
to  be  driven  from  the  city  by  the  town  coun- 
cil. For  three  years  and  a  half  they  were  ab- 
sent. Tauler  and  other  monks  with  him  went 
to  Basel,  though  that  city  was  also  under  the 
ban  for  the  like  cause  as  Strassburg. 

At  this  time  begins  a  new  development  in 
Tauler's  life.  In  Switzerland  he  became 
familiar  witli  the  "  Friends  of  Qod**  (q.v.), 
and  to  this  period  belongs  that  story,  so  often 
recited,  of  his  meeting  with  *'  the  friend  from 
Oberland,"  who  exercised  so  great  an  influ- 
ence upon  him.  It  is  said  that  one  dav  a 
stranger  appeared  before  Tauler  and  told  him 
that  nis  sermons,  though  excellent,  could 
teach  him  nothing.  Tauler  was  at  first  aston- 
ished, then  indignant,  but  after  awhile  the 
truth  flashed  across  his  mind.  Deeply  affect- 
ed, he  embraced  the  layman,  saying,  "  Thou 
art  the  first  to  tell  me  of  my  fault.  Stay  with 
me,  I  will  follow  thy  counsel.  Thou  shalt  be 
my  spiritual  father,  and  I  thy  sinful  son." 
Nicolas,  **  the  Friend  of  God,"  ever  afterward 
**  mled"  Tauler  with  happy  results. 

The  historic  character  of  this  episode  has 
been  doubted  by  Denifle,  but  almost  aU  schol- 
ars adhere  to  Professor  C.  Schmidt's  theory 
of  its  credibility.  However.  Tauler's  influ- 
ence and  standing  with  **  the  Friends"  may 
be  guessed  from  the  designation  common 
among  them,  '*our  dear  father,  Tauler," 
which  dates  from  this  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tauler  calls  the  "  Friends"  the  ''  pil- 
lars" of  Christianity.  Probably  in  the  year 
1846  he  retumed  to  Strassburg  and  lived 
through  the  most  important  part  of  his  life. 
In  18&  the  *'  black  death"  visited  Strassburg 
and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  among  the  peo- 
ple, but  Tauler  stuck  to  his  post  and  com- 
forted the  people.  Apparently  Tauler  re- 
mained in  Strassburg  for  the  most  part 
till  his  death  in  1861,  though  he  certainly 
made  several  tours  into  the  Khineland,  and 
lived  and  preached  for  some  time  in  Cologne. 

It  was  but  natural  that  various  estimates 
should  have  been  made  of  Tauler's  character 
and  influence.  But  correct  or  not.  they  are 
all  favorable  to  him.  Compared  to  Eckart, 
Tauler  stands  out  as  an  emotional  and  very 
practical  man,  not  given  to  pantheistic  specu- 
lation, but  rather  to  the  realization  of  senti- 
ment and  thought.  His  position  as  against 
the  "  Friends  of  God"  is  that  of  a  rational 
and  well-balanced  man,  full  of  evangelical 
life,  but  not  given  to  exaggerations  and  de- 
nials of  sacramental  grace.  In  relation  to  the 
later  following  Reformation,  to  Luther  in 
particular,  it  will  be  sufiScient  to  quote  Luther  *a 
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words  that  he  knew  no  better  book  than 
Tauler's  sermons. 

Tauler  preached  in  Gterman.  His  sermons, 
"  though  not  what  is  called  flowery,  are  jet 
like  a  meadow,  adorned  everrwhere  with 
fresh  and  fragrant  flowers,  ricn  in  spiritual 
insight  and  manifold  examples  from  life,  and 
full  of  kind,  affectionate,  hearty,  and  pro- 
found expressions."  We  can  find  in  them 
the  most  heterogeneous  elements  bearing  wit* 
ness  to  his  wide  reading  and  large  acquaint- 
ance ;  the  scholasticism  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
is  found  mixed  with  the  Neo-Platonistlc 
dreamery  of  the  Pseudo-Dlonysius ;  Augus- 
tiiiian  rigor  and  gospel  discipline  run  parallel 
with  Eckart's  indiTidualism  and  the  intensity 
of  Nicolas  of  Freiburg.  But  these  various 
elements  appear  in  him  well  digested,  and  are 
reproduced  in  pure  form  and  clear  thought. 
His  mysticism  is  of  a  high  type,  and  springs 
essentiallv  from  his  own  regenerate  indindu^- 
ity.  It  is  possible  that  tne  criticism  of  an- 
other and  later  age  may  change  this  estimate, 
if  it  shall  be  proved  that  his  masterpiece.  The 
Book  of  Spiritual  P&f>erty,  is  really  not  his 
work.  His  authorship  is  disputed  by  a  critic 
of  high  order,  but  no  means  exist  wherewith 
to  prove  any  theory  for  or  against. 

Tauler*s  sermons  were  first  printed  in  Leip- 
zig, 1498 ;  of  these  Denifle  thinks  that  only 
eighty  are  genuine.  Many  editions  have 
since  appeared,  most  of  them  with  additions 
from  other  sources— all  included  in  the  Frank- 
fort edition  of  1826.  The  most  recent  Frank- 
fort edition  is  by  Julius  Hamberger,  1864. 
(See  C.  Schmidt,  J,  Tauler  von  Stranburg, 
Hamburg,  1841  Tthis  work  contains  all  the 
bibliography  on  Tauler  up  to  that  date]  ;  the 
same,  NUmas  ton  Basely  Berieht  von  der  Bekeh- 
rung  TatUere,  Strassburg,  1875  ;  Denifle,  Das 
Buck  von  der  geistlichen  Armuth,  Strassburg. 
1877 ;  the  same,  Tauler*8  Bekehrung,  1879 ; 
Miss  Susanna  Winkworth,  Tauler*8  Life  and 
Times,  with  trans,  of  twentv-flve  of  his  ser- 
mons, London,  1857,  n.e.,  1878,  New  York, 
1858 ;  F.  Bevan,  Trots  Amis  de  Dieu,  Lau- 
sanne, 1890.)         C.  H.  A.  Bjerseoaard. 

Tausen,  Hans,  b.  at  Birkinde,  Fttnen,  Den- 
mark, 1494 ;  d.  at  Kibe,  Jutland,  Nov.  11, 
1561  ;  was  a  monk  in  Antvorshov  monastery 
in  Sealand,  but  visited  Wittenbere  and  began 
to  preach  the  Reformation  immediately  after 
his  return  home.  In  1529  he  was  made  pastor 
of  St.  Nicholas  in  Copenhagen  and  chaplain 
to  the  king,  and  in  1542  bishop  of  Ribe.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  which  introduced  and  es- 
tablished the  Reformation  in  Denmark.  He 
published  some  sermons,  treatises,  and  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms. 

Tav«mer,  Richard,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Brisley,  Norfolk,  1505  ;  d.  at  Oxford, 
July  14,  1575,  when  high  sheriff  of  Oxford- 
shire. He  studied  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  ; 
became  a  lawyer  and  clerk  of  the  signet,  15B7. 
At  Oxford  he  was  imprisoned  for  reading  Tyn- 
dale's  New  Testament ;  Edward  VI.  licensed 
him  to  preach,  1552.  He  translated  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  1586,  and  published  a  revi^ 
edition  of  Matthew's  Bible,  1589,  in  folio  and 
quarto,  the  latter  in  parts  for  more  general 


distribution.     (See  Momliert,  English  Versions 
of  the  Bilde,  New  York,  1888.)       F.  M.  B. 

Taxes,  SoolosiastioaL  These  existed  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms.  The  laity  and  clergy 
alike  in  the  earliest  days  made  voluntary 
offerings  of  kind  and  money ;  after  a  time 
tithes  {dismies)  were  exacted,  from  which  the 
clergy  were  exempted  (5th  century).  They 
were,  however,  subject  to  special  taxes — for 
support  of  the  cathedral  church  ;  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  visiting  bishop ;  for  the  re- 
lief of  an  extraordinary  distress.  The  bishop- 
elect  must  pay  certain  charges  for  his  ordina- 
tion, and  metropolitans  to  the  pope  for  their 
pallium.  Formerly  non-residence  could  be 
condoned  by  a  money  payment.  Annats 
(q.v.)  were  heavy  taxes.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  most  of  these  taxes  remain* 
while  in  Protestant  churches  they  have  never 
existed. 

Tsadoff  or  "  enrolment,"  as  the  R.  V.  gives 
it,  a  registration  of  property  for  purposes  of 
taxation.  The  one  mentioned  in  Luke  (ii.  2) 
was  held  under  imperial  order  through  all 
the  Roman  world,  and  was  conducted  with  a 
mixture  of  Roman  and  Hebrew  usages.  That 
it  was  made  by  Cyrenius,  see  Quirinius.  An- 
other  enrolment  is  mentioned  bv  Gamaliel 

(Acts  V.  37).  'ir.  W.  C, 

Taylor,  Dan,  founder  of  the  New  Connec- 
tion of  Oeneral  Baptists  ;  b.  at  Northowranu 
Halifax.  York,  Dec.  21,  1788 ;  d.  in  London, 
Dec.  2,  1816.    He  was  first  a  Methodist  local 

Treacher,  but  ioined  the  General  Baptists,  and, 
isliking  their  Uniti&rian  drift,  effected  a 
union  between  those  like  minded  among  them 
and  the  Barton  Independent  Baptists,  which 
resulted  in  the  New  Connection  (June,  1770). 
He  was  their  leader,  and  from  1785  till  his 
death  preached  in  London.  He  wrote  much 
in  defence  of  his  opinions.  (See  his  life  by 
W.  Underwood,  London,  1870.) 


Taylor,  Zsaao,  LL.D.  (• 


.,  la-).  lay. 


man  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Laven- 
ham,  Suffolk,  62  m.  n.e.  of  London,  Aug.  17. 
1787 ;  d.  at  Ongar,  Essex,  June  28,  1865. 
Ori^inall^  an  engraver,  he  tumeU  to  mechani- 
cal inventions  and  religious  literature.  Among 
his  books  are :  Natural  Histaryof  £nthueiasm, 
London,  1829,  and  Naturai  Mistory  of  Fanati- 
cism, 1838  ;  Spiritual  Despotiem,  1885  ;  Phy- 
sical Theory  of  Another  Life^  1830  ;  Antient 
Christianity  and  the  Doctrines  of  ths  Oaford 
Tracts,  1889-40,  2  vols.;  Loyola atuUeeuitism, 
1849  ;  Wesley  and  Methodism,  1851 ;  BeHora- 
tion  of  Belief,  1855  ;  Logic  in  Theology,  1859  ; 
Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  1861  ;  Considerations 
on  the  Pentateuch,  in  answer  to  Colenflo,  1863. 

F.  M.  B. 

Taylor,  Jane,  Congreeationalist ;  b.  in 
Loudon,  Sept.  23,  1783 ;  d.  at  Ongar,  Essex, 
21  m.  e.n.e.  of  London,  April  12,  1824.  She 
published  Display,  London,  1815  ;  Essays  in 
Rhyme,  1816;  Contiibutions  of  Q,  Q.,  1826, 
etc.  Her  Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Poeti- 
cal  Remains  was  edited  by  her  brother  Isaac, 
1825.  With  her  sister.  Ann  Taylor  (1782- 
1868),  who  married  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  she 
wrote  the  long  popular  Original  Poem^,  1805. 
and  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  1809.    The  Au- 
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tobiography  and  Other  Memorials  of  Mrs,  Oil- 
bert  appeared  1874.  F.  M.  B. 

Taylon  J«rwny,  D,D,  (Oxford,  1642), 
bishop  of  Down,  (Jonnor,  and  Dromore  ;  b. 
at  Cambridge,  Aug.  16, 1618  ;  d.  at  Lisbume. 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  8  m.  8.w.  of  Belfast, 
Aug.  18,  1667.  A  barber's  son,  he  entered 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  1626,  and  became 
a  fellow,  16H3  ;  Archbishop  Laud  transferred 
him  to  All  Souls.  Oxford,  1686^  and  Bishop 
Juxon  made  him  rector  of  Uppingham,  Rut- 
land. 1688.  His  sufferings  under  the  Com- 
monwealth called  forth  his  greatest  books, 
the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  London,  1647, 
wherein  he  argued  with  unrivalled  wit,  fervor, 
eloquence,  and  logic  against  the  persecution 
of  any  but  Anabaptists ;  the  better  known 
Oreat  Exemplar  (otherwise  Life  of  Christ), 
1649,  and  Holy  Living  and  IMng,  165(M1  ; 
Sermons,  1652^58-56,  3  vols. ;  Real  Presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  1654  ;  Golden  Qrore, 
1655,  containing  his  hymns  ;  Unum  Neces- 
sarium  ;  or.  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repent- 
ance, 1655,  which  involved  him  in  controversy; 
the  enormous  Duetor  Ihtbitantium,  1660,  **  the 
most  extensive  and  learned  work  on  casuistry" 
in  English,  and  The  Worthy  Communicant, 
1660.  He  was  in  Ireland  from  1658,  and  was 
made  a  bishop  at  the  Restoration,  but  had  little 
comfort  in  his  new  dignity,  and  wrote  not 
much  beyond  Dissuasives  from  Popery,  1664- 
67.  In  the  famous  eulogy  of  his  successor,  he 
had  *'  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acuteness  of  a 
schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a  philosopher, 
the  wisdtmi  of  a  chancellor,  the  sagacity  of  a 
prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel,  and  the  piety 
of  a  saint.  He  had  devotion  enough  lor  a 
cloister,  learning  enough  for  a  university,  and 
wit  enough  for  a  college  of  virtuosi."  Some 
at  least  of  these  praises  are  deserved  ;  his  in- 
tellectual rank  in  the  Church  of  England  is 
higher  than  that  of  Chrysostom  in  the  ancient 
church,  and  his  books  are  loved  by  readers  of 
every  creed  and  connection  ;  Emerson  calls 
him  "  the  Shakespeare  of  divines.  **  His  Con- 
temptations  of  the  State  of  Man  appeared  post- 
humously. His  whole  works,  with  a  life  by 
Bishop  Heber,  were  collected  in  15  vols., 
1820-22,  n.e.  ia^2-61.  His  Holy  Limng  and 
Holy  Dying  are  standard  devotional  manuals. 
Selections  from  his  writings  were  published, 
London,  1884.  (See  also  his  life  bv  R.  A. 
Willmott.  1847.)  F.  *M.  B. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  William,  D.D.  (Union, 
1823),     a     distinguished     Consnregationalist 

greacher  and  theologian  ;  b.  at  !New  Milford, 
onn.,  June  23,  1786;  d.  at  New  Haven. 
March  10,  1858.  He  was  a  farmer's  boy,  but 
made  his  way  through  Yale  College,  gradu- 
ating in  1807.  He  b^ame  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  New  Haven  in  1811,  after  finishing 
his  studies  with  President  D wight,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  position  until  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  theologv  in  1822.  in  which  position 
he  continued  till  aeath.  He  gained  high  repu- 
tation as  a  preacher,  and  was  fdways  in  de- 
man  1  upon  occaaions  of  special  religious  inter- 
est as  long  as  he  remainea  in  active  life.  His 
eilorts  to  find  a  basis  in  the  mind  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  truth,  by  which  the  effect 
might  be  produced  of  moving  the  sinner  to 


repentance  and  conversion,  led  him  to  accept 
the  threefold  division  of  tlie  mind,  and  ta 
ascribe  to  the  sensibility  that  neutral  positioo^ 
which  made  it  the  fit  object  of  hortatorv  ad- 
dress. He  exalted  also  the  freedom  oi  the- 
will,  to  which  he  gave  the  power  of  contrary 
choice,  or  the  power  at  the  time  and  under 
the  circumstances  when  a  given  choice  wa» 
actually  made,  of  making  the  exact  opposite^ 
Tet  he  maintained  that  in  consequence  of  the 
sin  of  Adam,  all  men  are  bom  into  the  world 
with  the  certainty  of  sinning.  The  election 
of  some  in  like  manner  makes  it  certain,  but 
not  necessary,  that  they  will  repent,  upon 
which  thev  are  saved.  Love  of  personal  hap- 
piness is  the  subjective  spring  of  all  choices  ; 
but  virtue  is  benevolence,  or  the  choice  of  the 
highest  good  of  the  universe,  with  which  the 
highest  happiness  of  the  individual  can  never 
come  in  conflict.  Upon  these  lines  Dr.  Tay- 
lor built  up  with  great  ingenuity  and  acute- 
ness a  system  of  thought  which  gained  the 
widest  influence  in  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  denominations.  With  Dr. 
Tyler,  of  East  Windsor,  he  was  himself  en- 
gaged in  controversy,  and  **  Taylorism"  was 
a  bone  of  contention  Among  the  jrrcsbyterians, 
contributing  largely  to  pr^uce  the  separation 
into  Old  and  New  School  churches  in  1838. 
(See  G.  P.  Fisher  in  Discussions  in  History 
and  Theology,  also  articles  in  New  Englander, 
vols.  xvii.  and  xviii.  Four  volumes  of  his 
works  have  been  published.  Practical  Sermons, 
New  York.  1858;  Moml  Government,  1859, 
2  vols. ;  Essays,  etc.,  1859.)  See  New  Eng- 
land Theoloot.  F.  H.  F. 

Taylor,  William,  D.D.  (Mt.  Union  Ollege, 
O.,  1882;  Heddiug  Colle^.  Abington,  Illi- 
nois, 1884),  Methodist ;  b.  in  Rockbridge  Co., 
Va..  May  2.  1821 ;  began  his  ministry.  1842  ; 
in  1862  went  forth  as  evangelist  to  Australia. 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America;  founded 
at  Bombay  a  self-supporting  mission,  1872  ; 
and  the  same  in  South  America,  1878.  In 
1884  he  was  elected  missionary  bishop  in 
Africa  and  established  missions  *there  which 
are  expected  to  become  self-supoorting. 
Among  his  books  may 'be  mentionea,  Seven 
Tears*  Street  Preaching  in  San  Frandsco, 
New  York,  1856 ;  Christian  Adventures  in 
South  Africa,  1867;  Our  South  American 
Cousins,  1878  ;  Ten  Tears  of  Self  supporting 
Missitms  in  India,  1882 ;  PtuUne  Methods  of 
Missionary  Work,  1889.  (See  his  life  by  B. 
Davies,  Reading,  Mass..  1885.) 

Taylor,  William  Mackergo,  D.D.  (Yale 
and  Amherst,  1872),  LL.D.  (CoUego  of  New 
Jersey,  Princeton,  1883),  Conffregationalist : 
b.  at  Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  Oct.  28,  1829; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  18^, 
and  at  the  United  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary,  Edhiburgh,   1852 ;   held   vanous 

gastoral  charges  in  Scotland  and  England,  and 
ecame  in  1872  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle Church,  New  York.  He  edited  The 
Christian  at  Work,  1876-80.  New  York, 
and  published,  besides  several  collections 
of  sermons,  homiletlcal  biographies  of 
David  (1875),  Elijah  (1876),  Peter  (1877), 
Daniel  (1878).  Moses  (1879).  Paul  (1882),  Jo- 
seph (1886),  The  Go^  Mirades  in  their  JU- 
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lotion  to  Christ  arid  Christianity,  New  York, 
1880  ;  John  Knox,  a  Biography,  1885  ;  iWa- 
bles  of  Our  Samour,  1886 ;  The  Scottish  Pulpit 
from  the  Beformation  to  the  Present  Day,  1887  ; 
T/ie  Mradss  of  Our  Lord,  1890. 

T«aohing  of  the  Twelve  Apostlee,  The 

(^i6ax^  Tciv  66deica  airoardhjv),  or  Didaehe,  as 
it  is  001111110017  called,  is  au  ancient  Christian 
writing,  which  was  first  published  in  Con- 
stantinople in  1888  by  Philotheos  Brjennios, 
metropolitan  of  Nicomedia,  from  a  manu- 
script discovered  by  him  in  the  Jerusalem 
conrent  in  Constantinople  in  1878.  Imme- 
diately upon  its  appearance  the  work  attracted 
widespread  attention  and  became  speedily  the 
occasion  of  a  very  extensive  literature  in  many 
languages.  Though  of  small  compass — not 
larger  than  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians — this 
earliest  church  manual,  as  it  is  aptlv  desig- 
nated by  Schaff,  is  of  great  historical  impor- 
tance, for  it  throws  no  little  Ifght  upon  the 
obscure  period  of  transition  through  which 
the  church  passed  in  the  generations  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  apostolic  age,  and  en- 
ables us  satis&ictorily  to  explain  many  hitherto 
obscure  points  in  connection  with  church  gov- 
ernment and  worship.  The  tract,  whlcn  is 
divided  by  Brvennios  and  subsequent  editors 
into  sixteen  chapters,  treats  of  the  personal 
life  of  the  Christian  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
mora]  and  religious  precepts  (chaps,  i.-vi.), 
of  baptism,  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  the 
eucharist  (chaps.  vu.-x.),  of  the  treatment  of 
teachers,  apostles,  prophets,  and  travelling 
disciples  (chaps.  xi.-xiii.),  of  the  religious  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  day  (chap,  ziv.),  of 
the  appointment  of  bishops  and  deacons  (chap. 
XV.),  and  finally  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  conduct  to  be  observed  by  the 
Christian  in  view  of  that  event  (chap.  xvi.). 

The  history  of  the  Didaehe  in  the  ancient 
church  is  very  interesting.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria quotes  as  Scripture  {ypa^)  a  passage 
which  is  found  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Teaching ;  Athanasius  refers  to  the  Teaching 
of  the  Apostles  as  adapted  for  use  in  the  in- 
struction of  catechumens,  and  Eusebius,  in  his 
famous  passage  on  the  New  Testament  Canon 
{H.  E.,  Bk.  UL,  chap.  25),  mentions  the  So- 
called  Teachings  of  the  Apostles  (on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  plural  Teachings,  see  the 
writer's  article  in  tne  Andover  Beiiew,  April, 
1886,  p.  489  sq.)  among  the  v66oi,  which  shows 
that  these  lidchings  must  have  enjoyed  a 
wide  circulation  at  some  time  and  have  been 
accepted  by  at  least  a  portion  of  the  church 
as  worthy  to  be  read  In  divine  service,  and 
thus  in  a  certain  sense  as  a  part  of  the  canon 
(a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria's  quotation  referred  to  above), 
while  in  Eusebius'  time  their  canonicity  was 
not  acknowledged  (see  the  writer's  edition  of 
Eusebius'  Church  Mstory,  Bk.  iii.,  chap.  25, 
notes  1  and  21).  Other  certain  and  possible 
references  to  or  quotations  from  or  parallel- 
isms with  the  Dtdache  which  have  been  dis- 
covered, in  no  inconsiderable  number,  need 
not  be  referred  to  here. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  of 
the  so-called  Ecclesiastical  Canons  agree  so 


closely  with  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Didaehe, 
that  some  kind  of  a  literary  connection  be- 
tween them  must  be  assumea,  while  a  portion 
of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions is  directly  based  upon  the  Didaehe  in  its 
entirety. 

The  author  of  the  work  under  discussion  is 
unknown.  The  time  of  composition  cannot 
be  determined  with  exactness,  but  it  is  almost 
universally  conceded  that  it  must  have  been 
written  before  the  middle  of  the  2d  century, 
and  both  external  and  internal  arguments 
point  rather  to  the  first  than  to  the  second 
quarter  of  tliat  centurr.  The  views  of  schol- 
ars in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  work  and  its 
relations  to  other  writings  are  more  or  less  at 
variance,  but  a  consensus  of  opinion  has  been 
reached  on  many  points,  and  the  following 
positions  are  now  quite  generally  accepted, 
and  ma;^  be  regarded  as  practically  establiuied. 
The  Didaehe  is  composed  of  two  parts,  of 
which  the  former  (chaps.  i.-vi.)  \si  a  redaction 
of  an  independent  moral  treatise,  probably  of 
Jewish  origin,  entitled  the  Two  Ways,  which 
was  known  and  used  in  Alexandria,  and  there 
formed  the  basis  of  other  writings  {e,g,,  of 
certain  chapters  of  the  Epiitle  of  Barnabas 
and  of  the  J&clesiastical  Canons),  This  (Jewish) 
Two  Ways,  which  was  in  existence  certainly 
before  the  end  of  the  Ist  century  (how  much 
earlier  we  do  not  know),  was  early  in  the  2d 
century,  if  not  before,  made  a  part  of  a  primi- 
tive church  manual — viz.,  our  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  The  Two  Ways,  both  before 
and  at  the  time  of  (perhaps  after)  its  incorpo- 
ration into  the  Teaching,  received  important 
additions,  chiefly  of  a  Christian  character. 
The  completed  Teaehing  dates  from  Syria, 
though  tUs  is  denied  by  many  scholars,  who 
prefer,  on  what  seem  to  the  writer  inadequate 
grounds,  Egypt  as  the  place  of  composition. 
Finally  the  completed  work  formed  the  basis 
of  a  part  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  whch  originated  in  Sj^ria  in  the 
4th  oentuiT.  An  adequate  explanation  of 
certain  slight  resemblances  between  the  later 
chapters  of  the  compjleted  work  and  one  or 
two  Alexandrian  writings  (e.g.,  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas),  which  betray  in  the  main  a  knowl- 
edfe  of  only  the  first  five  chapters,  or  Two 
Ml^ays,  has  not  yet  been  given. 

The  most  complete  and  useful  edition  of 
the  Didac?ie  is  that  of  Bchaff  {The  Teaching 
of  the  Twelw  Apostles,  Now  York,  1885,  8d 
ed.,  1889).  which  contains  the  Greek  text  with 
English  translation  of  the  work  itself  and  of 
kindred  documents,  together  with  an  excel- 
lent commentary  and  a  full  discussion  of  the 
chief  questions  affected  by  the  discovery  of 
the  work.  Harnack's  important  edition.  Die 
Lehre  der  ZwdlfApostel  (Texte  und  Untersueh- 
ungen,  II.,  1  and  2,  Leipzig,  1884),  is  still  the 
standard  German  work  upon  the  subject, 
though  it  contains  some  conclusions  which 
have  since  been  proved  incorrect,  and  which 
he  has  himself  modified.  His  article  in  Her- 
zog,  2d  ed.  (reproduced  in  Bchaff-Herzo^, 
rev.  ed.,  1887,  at  the  close  of  vol.  i.).  and  his 
Die  ApostdUhre  unddiejUdischen  Beiden  Wage, 
Leipziff,  1886,  should  therefore  be  compared 
with  his  original  work.  Sdiaff's  edition 
contains  a  very  complete  digest  of  the  litera- 
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tare  down  to  the  close  of  1888.  Special  men- 
tion may  be  made  here  of  Hitchcock  and 
Brown's  2d  ed.  (New  York,  1885),  and  of  the 
magnificent  fac-aimile  edition  of  J.  Rendel 
Harris  (Baltimore,  1887),  and  attention  may 
be  mUed  to  the  articles  of  Warfield,  Taylor, 
and  Salmon  (see  Schaff's  8d  ed.,  AppencQx  I. 
and  II.  for  the  references). 

A.  C.  McGlFFERT. 

Te  Daum  (Te  Deum  laudamus,  "  We  praise 
thee,  O  God  1"),  generally  called  the  Ambro- 
stan  hymn  because,  even  if  Ambrose  did  not 
translate  it,  he  introduced  it  into  the  Western 
Church  ;  sometimes  also  called  the  hymn  of 
Augustine  and  Ambrose,  referring  to  a  pas- 
sage in  a  spurious  sermon  found  among  the 
works  of  Ambrose,  according  to  which,  Am- 
brose having  performed  the  baptism  of  Au- 
gustine, both  at  once  spontaneously  burst  out 
singing  this  hymn  in  praise  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Ite  origin  is  certainly  Greek.  It 
became  known  to  the  West  through  the 
Church  of  3Iilan.  Generally  adopted  by  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  it  is  also  used  in  all 
evangelical  churches. 

T«*ko'-ah  (pitehina  ofienis),  a  city  south  of 
Bethlehem,  colonizedf  by  Asher  (1  Chron.  Iv. 
5) ;  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  6) ; 
the  home  of  ''^the  wise  woman"  who  inter- 
ceded for  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2),  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  Prophet  Amos  (Amos  i.  1). 
Its  ruins  are  still  seen  on  a  broad  hUl-top 
called  Tek'na.  T.  W.  C. 

Teleology  (Greek.  riXoc,  **  end,  purpose**) 
rests  upon  the  idea  that  behind  the  phenomena 
of  nature  there  is  a  purpose  which  reveals 
itself  to  the  human  understanding  through 
the  connection  between  phenomenon  and 
phenomenon,  and  which  furnishes  the  mate- 
rials for  the  teleological  or  physico-theological 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  Qod. 

Telesphorua,  pope.  128-89,  was  a  native  of 
Greece,  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 

Teller,  Wilhelm  Abraham,  b.  at  Leipzig, 
Jan.  9,  1734  ;  d.  at  KCln-an-der-Spree,  Prus- 
sia. Dec.  9,  1804  ;  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Helmstadt  in  1741,  and  provost  of 
Kdln-an-der-Spree  in  1767.  He  was  one  of 
the  pillars  of  Rationalism,  and  his  three 
works,  Lehrbuch  des  ehristliehen  Olavhem, 
Halle,  1784 ;  Wdrterhueh  des  if.  7.,  Berlin, 
1772.  6th  ed.,  1805 ;  and  Itelioionder  Volkom- 
menenen,  1792,  show  its  rapid  evolution  from 
tentative  fumbling  to  audacious  certainty. 
The  evolution,  however,  proved  a  little  too 
rapid  for  the  Prussian  Government.  After  the 
publication  of  his  Wdrterhueh  the  author  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  a — lunatic 
asylum. 

T«Ui«r,  Micha«l  Le  (lehta-le-ft),  b.  at  Vire, 
Normandy.  Dec.  16,  1648 ;  d.  at  La  Fliche. 
on  the  Lohre,  Sept.  2,  1719 ;  entered  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  in  1661,  and  became  confessor 
to  Louis  XIV.  after  the  death  of  Pere  La 
Chaise  in  1709.  He  is  believed  to  have  exer- 
cised a  decisive  influence  on  the  old  kins  in 
all  affairs  of  importance,  and  was  banisned 
from  Paris  immediately  after  his  death. 

Tampenuioa,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament 


(Acts  zxiv.  25,  Gal.  v.  28,  2  Peter  i.  6),  does 
not  denote  moderation  in  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  much  less  total  abstinence  from 
them,  but  self-control  or  command  over  all 
appetites  and  passions,  mental  or  bodily,  the 
regulation  of  thought,  speech,  and  behavior 
in  accordance  with  reason  and  propriety. 
Thus  regarded  it  has  always  and  oeservedly 
held  chief  prominence  in  any  ethical  scheme. 

Within  the  present  century  the  word  has 
come  in  popular  usage  to  have  the  restricted 
meaning  of  abstinence  from  intoxicants,  and 
men  have  shown  themselves  temperate  in  this 
sense,  but  in  nothing  else. 

The  so-called  temperance  movement  be^an 
some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  at  first  lim- 
iting the  restriction  to  alcoholic  spirits,  but 
afterward  extending  it  to  all  fermented 
liquors,  and  has  wrought  a  very  great  change 
in  the  habits  of  society,  greatly  diminishing 
the  ravages  of  intemperance  in  the  United 
States  and  in  (he  British  Empire.  Its  claims 
have  been  advocated  on  the  ground  that  any 
use  of  liquor  was  sinful,  or  from  prudential 
considerations,  or  from  the  Christian  law  of 
love.  Great  use  was  made  of  a  written  pledge 
as  a  remembrance  and  a  stimulus  to  halting 
resolution.  Still  it  was  found  that  many  coula 
not  be  reached  in  this  way,  or  that  if  convinced 
and  reformed  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  saloon  or  dram-shop.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  sought  to  aid  and  save  these  per- 
sons as  well  ns  to  prevent  others  from  acquir- 
ing drinking  habits,  by  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  stimulants.  Laws  to  this  effect  have  been 
enacted  in  several  states  of  the  Union,  and  in 
one  of  them  (Maine)  have  been  engrafted  on 
the  constitution.  At  the  present  time  the 
chief  object  of  temperance  associations  is  to 
secure  such  prohibitory  legislation  in  every 
state  and  also  by  the  general  government. 
The  most  plausible  objection  to  such  laws  is 
that  if  enacted  the^  cannot  be  enforced  with- 
out a  general  sentiment  in  their  favor,  and  if 
such  a  sentiment  exists,  then  there  is  no  need 
of  the  laws. 

The  Scripture  clearly  does  not  forbid  all 
use  of  intoxicants,  but  it  strongly  condemns 
drunkenness  not  only  as  a  weal^ness  and  a 
vice,  but  also  as  a  sin.  And  this  sin  is  so 
common  and  so  deadly,  that  all  good  men 
must  rejoice  in  whatever  promises  to  rescue 
its  victims  or  hinder  any  addition  to  their 
number.  T.  W.  C. 

TempMranoe  8oci«ti«s.  Among  the  earli- 
est records  that  we  have  of  movements  against 
the  evils  of  intemperance  are  those  of  laws 
enacted  in  Massachusetts  in  1689,  to  restrain 
intemperate  drinking,  and  of  similar  laws 
enacted  in  Connecticut  about  the  same  time. 
In  1744  John  Weslev,  in  England,,  enjoined 
upon  the  members  or  his  societies  abstinence 
from  all  spirituous  liquors  except  in  case  of 
necessity.  The  Society  of  Friends,  in  their 
yearly  meeting  for  New  England  in  1784,  in- 
corporated into  their  discipline  a  special  clause 
against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  gener- 
ally held,  however,  that  the  modern  temper- 
ance movement  dates  from  1785,  when  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  published 
his  essay  on  The  EffecU  of  Ardent  Spirits  on 
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ihe  Human  Body  and  Mind.  la  1789,  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  200  farmers,  to  discourage 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  determined  not 
to  use  any  distilled  liquors  in  doing  their  farm 
work  dimng  the  ensuing  season.  In  1790 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  Philadelphia  me- 
morialized Congress  "  to  impose  such  hea^y 
duties  upon  distilled  spirits  as  shall  be  effec- 
tual to  restrain  their  intemperate  use  in  this 
country."  These  movements  were  tentative, 
and  were  directed  against  the  traffic  in  and 
the  xise  of  distilled  spirits.  The  early  societies 
were  temperance  societies  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term ;  it  was  later  that  any  of  these 
organizations  came  on  to  the  platform  of  total 
abstinence.  A  strong  ally  of  the  cause  was 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  who  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  reading  of  Dr.  Rush's  essay, 
and  whose  Six  Sermons  Against  Intemperance 
— preached  in  1826  and  published  in  Boston 
— were  verv  effective.  Dr.  J.  B.  Clark  was 
also  a  reaaer  of  Rush,  and  formed  what  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  modern  tem- 
perance society.  This  was  the  Union  Tem- 
perance Society  of  Horeau,  N.  Y.,  founded 
In  1808,  which  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
an  anti-spirits  society  at  Greenfield,  also  in 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  In  1811  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  devise  measures  for  preventing  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  The  General  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  committee 
to  co-operate  with  that  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  also  of  the  General  Association  of 
Connecticut  on  this  subject.  In  1818  this 
committee  organized  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance, 
which  in  1883  changed  its  name  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Temperance  Socletv,  under  which 
title  it  was  incorporated  in  1845,  and  still  holds 
a  corporate  e2dstenoe.  The  American  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance  was  formed 
in  Boston  in  1826.  Rev.  Dr.  Justin  Edwards 
was  the  secretary  of  this  society,  and  travelled 
extensively,  preaching  total  abstinence  and 
organizing  state  and  local  societies.  In  1886 
the  society  changed  its  name  to  the  American 
Temperance  Union,  and  was  then  established 
in  Philadelphia,  from  whence,  in  1888,  it  was 
removed  to  New  York.  The  first  national 
temperance  convention  was  held  in  Philadel- 

Shia  in  May,  1833,  and  was  composed  of  400 
elevates  from  twenty-one  states.  This  con- 
vention dii  not  occupy  the  total  abstinence 
p:)sition  ;  it  simply  took  ground  that  "  the 
traific  in  ardent  spirits  as  a  drink,  and  the  use 
of  it  as  such  are  morally  wrong,  and  ought 
to  be  abandoned  throughout  the  world."  In 
this  same  year,  however,  the  Massachusetts 
society  adopted  a  new  constitution  with  a 

Slec^  of  total  abstinence.  In  1836  the  State 
ociety  of  Pennsylvania— formed  in  1827 — 
adopted  the  pledge  of  *'  total  abstinence  from 
all  that  can  intoxicate."  The  most  marked 
feature  of  the  second  national  convention- 
held  in  Saratoga  in  1836 — was  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  in- 
toxicating drinks  as  a  beverage.  The  fourth 
national  convention — Saratoga,  1851 — passed 
resolutions  in  favor  of  prohibitory  laws.  The 
fifth  convention,  1865,  recommended  the  use 
of  **  unfermented  "wine  at  the  communion, 


and  deprecated  the  use  of  Uquors  as  medicine. 
A  committee  appointed  by  this  convention  or- 
ganized in  the  same  year  the  National  Tern- 
gerance  Society  and  Publication  House,  with 
eadquarters  at  New  York.  The  sixth  con- 
vention —  Cleveland,  O.,  1868— urged  the 
friends  of  the  cause  "  to  refuse  to  vote  for  any 
candidate  who  denies  the  application  of  the 
just  powers  of  civil  government  to  the  sup- 
pression of  Uie  liquor  traffic."  Subsequent 
conventions  went  still  further  in  the  line  of 
seeking  to  introduce  the  temperance  issue  into 
politics. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  first  whollv  total  ab- 
stinence society  was  formed  by  a  Mr.  Jewell, 
in  1829,  in  Hector,  N.  Y.  A  society  already 
existed  in  the  place,  in  connection  with  which 
it  is  said  that  the  term  **  teetotal"  originated. 
This  society  at  that  time  (1826)  had  two 
pledges— the  old  pledge  of  abstinence  from 
ardent  spirits  and  the  new  pledge  of  total  ab- 
stinence from  all  intoxicants.  The  secretary 
prefixed  to  the  names  of  members  on  the  roll 
the  letters  O  P  or  T  respectively,  to  indicate 
whether  they  took  the  olcl  pledge  or  the  new 
one  of  T  =  total  abstinence.  Hence  the  phrase 
T-Total  (tee-total)  came  to  be  used.  Another 
alleged  origin  of  the  term  is  in  the  attempt  of 
a  stuttering  farmer  of  Preston,  England,  In 
1883,  to  assure  the  members  of  the  local  tem- 
perance society— formed  In  1882— that  he 
believed  in  '*  t-t-total  abstinence." 

The  Washingtonian  Temperance  Society 
was  formed  in  Baltimore  in  1840  by  six  men 
of  intemperate  habits,  who  signed  a  total  ab- 
stinence pledge  with  the  determination  to  in- 
duce others  to  do  the  same.  The  society 
rapidly  increased,  and  similar  societies  were 
formed  in  other  places,  and  the  movement 
grew  till  it  was  estimated  that  150,000  intem- 
perate men  had  given  up  drink. 

There  are  several  temperance  orders  :  The 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York  in  1842.  It  combines  the 
total  abstinence  idea  with  mutual  aid  of  its 
members  in  sickness  and  for  funerals.  It  had 
a  rapid  growth  at  first,  but  Is  not  as  large 
an  order  now  as  it  once  was.  It  numbers  at 
present  85  grand  divisions  and  1617  subordi- 
nate divisions.  Its  total  membership  Is  77, 879. 
The  Order  of  Templars  of  Honor  and  Tem- 

Eeranoe  was  instituted  in  New  York  in  1845 
y  prominent  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  was 
designed  to  be  a  high  branch  of  that  order. 
In  1848  its  connection  with  the  Sons  of  Tcm- 

Eerance  was  severed.  It  is  a  fraternal  order, 
olding  to  total  abstinence  for  the  individual 
and  prohibition  for  the  state.  It  embraces  15 
grand  temples,  with  subordinates  in  nearly  all 
the  states  of  the  Union,  and  a  total  member- 
ship of  0438.  The  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars  was  organized  in  1851.  It 
has  passwords,  signs,  grips,  and  signals  ;  its 
lodges  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
numbers  88  grand  lodges  with  11,571  subordi- 
nate lodges,  and  a  membership  of  483,100. 
The  Royal  Templars  of  Temperance  is  a  tem- 
perance and  relief  association,  organized  in 
1877,  and  having  supreme  councils  in  several 
of  the  states.  Tiie  Sons  of  Jonadab  is  a  non- 
sectarian  and  non-political  order,  organized 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  1867.    (For  woman's 
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work  in  tenmerance,  see  next  section  headed 
"  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.**) 

The  National  Temperance  Society,  already 
referred  to,  is  the  most  prominent  of  the  tem- 
perance organizations  in  this  country.  It  cele- 
brated its  twenty -fifth  anniversary  in  May, 
1890,  and  its  work  for  that  period  is  thus  sum- 
marized :  More  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars  have  been  received  and  used  in  the 
publication  work  of  the  society.  There  have 
been  issued  1853  separate  books,  pamphlets, 
tracts,  etc.,  comprising  a  circulatiou  of  nearly 
800,000.000  pa^es  of  htemture.  The  total  as- 
sets of  the  society,  including  invested  funds 
of  $22,500,  are  $76,000.  It  has  orf^anized  a 
large  number  of  important  conventions,  con- 
ferences, and  the  like  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  including  the  great  International 
Temperunce  Conferjence  to  commemorate  the 
Centennial  of  our  national  independence,  in 
1876,  and  the  Centennial  Conference  of  1885, 
to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  the  tem- 
perance reform.  The  proceedings  of  each  of 
these  conferences  make  a  large  volume,  both 
of  which  are  published  by  Uiis  society.  It 
has  also  a  missionary  department,  which  dis- 
tributes its  literature  in  Jails  and  needy  local- 
ities, seeking,  among  other  things,  to  do  a  work 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  South.  More 
than  $400,000  has  been  expended  in  this  mis- 
sion work  in  the  twenty- five  years  of  the  so- 
ciety's existence.  The  National  Temperance 
Society  was  the  pioneer  in  the  agitation  for 
putting  temperance  text-books  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  land,  beginning  in  the  year  of 
its  organization,  and  publishing  a  temperance 
catechism  in  1870.  This  society  is  non- par- 
tisan, non-sectional,  and  non-sectarian.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  there  are 
eighty-six  temperance  periodicals  published 
by  various  organizations  in  this  country  and 
Canada. 

The  various  religious  denominations  of  the 
country,  as  such,  have  temperance  organiza- 
tions for  promoting  the  cause.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Church  Temperance  Society, 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which 
has  the  double  basis,  all  of  the  American  so- 
cieties are  total  abstinence  ;  and  with  the  ad- 
ditional exception  of  the  Father  Mathew 
Total  Abstinence  Society,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  they  believe  in  prohibition. 

The  temperance  movement  in  Great  Britain 
was  begun  by  John  Dunlop  in  Scotland, 
where,  m  1829,  he  formed  the  first  temperance 
society  near  Glasgow.  There  Is,  however, 
evidence  to  show  that  there  was  a  temperance 
society  in  Skibbereen,  Ireland,  in  1817,  but  it 
was  local  and  died.  The  first  total  abstinence 
society  in  Great  Britain  was  formed  at  Dum- 
fernaline  in  1830.  The  active  movement 
affainst  intemperance  be^n  in  England  in 
1880,  when  the  first  society  was  formed  at 
Bradford.  In  1831  the  British  and  Foreign 
Temperance  Society  was  formed  with  a  pledge 
'*  to  abstain  from  distilled  spirits  except  for 
medicinal  purposes."  The  first  total  absti- 
nence society  in  England  was  formed  at  Pres- 
ton in  1882.  Joseph  Livesey  being  the  chief 
mover  in  it.  In  1835  the  British  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance  was  formed 
at  Manchester  on  the  principle  of  total  absti- 


nence, and  the  British  Teetotal  Temperance 
Society  was  formed  in  London.  There  were 
several  changes  in  the  forms  of  organization, 
and  the  cause  spread  rapidly.  In  1840  there 
were  500,000  members  enrolled  In  the  soci- 
eties, while  the  adherents  to  total  abstinence 
numbered  more  than  2,000,000.  The  National 
Temperance  Society,  the  London  Temperance 
League,  and  the  United  Einffdom  Alliance 
are  all  in  active  operation,  ana  there  are  nu- 
merous other  organizations  in  the  kingdom. 
In  Ireland  the  first  total  abstinence  society 
was  formed  at  Strabane  in  1835.  Father 
3Iathew  (q.  v.)  beean  his  labors  at  Cork  in 
1838.  and  extended  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  total  abstinence  society 
formed  by  him  in  1838,  the  T.  A.  B.  (Th6 
Total  Abstinence  Brotherhood),  had  1,800,000 
members  in  1840,  and  before  his  death,  in 
1856,  between  three  and  four  million  persons 
had  received  the  pledge  from  his  hands. 

There  is  a  steadily  increasing  interest  in  the 
temperance  cause  on  the  continent,  and  new 
adherents  are  being  gained  in  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Africa. 

WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

This  organization  had  its  roots  In  the 
Woman's  Temperance  Crusade,  which  began 
in  Ohio  in  Dec,  1873,  and  extended  over  a 
dozen  of  the  states.  This  spontaneous  move- 
ment met  with  considerable  success  for  a 
time,  but,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  its  methods 
could  not  be  long  continued.  Organization 
followed.  The  Woman's  Praying  Bands  be- 
came the  Woman's  Temperance  Bands.  In 
tiie  spring  of  1874  several  state  conventions  of 
these  temperance  women  met,  and  state  or- 
ganizations resulted,  called  at  first  temperance 
leagues,  which  name  was  soon  changed  to 
unions.  The  next  step  was  to  conf^erate 
these  societies  in  a  national  union.  A  conven- 
tion was  called  by  women  who  had  gathered 
at  the  first  National  Sunday-school  Conven- 
tion at  Chautauqua  Lake,  N.  Y.,  in  Aug., 
1874.  The  convention  met  at  Cleveland,  O., 
Nov.  18-20,  1874,  and  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates representing  sixteen  states.  A  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  with  a  plan  of  organization 
intended  to  reach  erery  hamlet  and  city  in 
the  land.  Its  financial  plan  was  U>  &s^  for  a 
cent  a  week  from  members.  The  organiza- 
tion was  named  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  In  the  first  year  of  its  history 
It  added  six  state  organizations  to  its  numbers, 
and  now  has  organizations  in  every  state  and 
territory  and  1ms  an  enrolment  of  200,000 
members.  Its  methods  are  flexible,  and  its 
work  is  carried  on  in  many  departments,  clas- 
sified under  the  heads  of  preventive,  educa- 
tional, evangelistic,  social,  and  legal  work. 
These  departments  are  under  the  direction  of 
superintendents,  great  reliance  beins  placed 
upon  individual  effort  in  the  undertakings  of 
this  society.  The  department  of  scientific 
temperance  education  was  organized  in  1880. 
In  part  through  its  influence  laws  have  been 
adopted  In  most  of  the  states  requiring  in  the 

Eubiic  schools  teaching  in  physiology  and 
ygiene  with  reference  to  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics. The  receipts  for  the  year  reported  to 
the  annual  convention  of  Nov..  1890,  were 
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$86,128.88.  including  $15,786.83  for  the  Tem- 
perance Temple  (to  be  erected  in  ChicAgo  and 
to  cost  more  than  a  million  of  dollars).  The 
expenditures  for  the  year  were  $26,007.89. 
The  Union  Signed,  which  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  society,  has  a  subscription  list  of  80, WO, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  other  publications 
fitted  to  help  the  work  of  the  organization. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
has  pronounced  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage, 
and  also  is  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  in  both  state  and  national  politics. 
In  consequence  of  its  utterance  upon  this 
point,  at  the  convention  of  Nov.,  1889,  a  num- 
ber of  members  withdrew,  and  In  Jan.,  1890, 
formed  the  Kon-Partisan  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  which  refuses 
to  pledge  itself  to  any  particular  political 
partv.  This  organization  will  carry  on  its 
work  in  lines  similar  to  the  older  society,  but 
will  confine  itself  closely  to  non-partisan  and 
non-sectarian  Christian  temperance  work. 

There  are  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Unions  in  Great  Britain,  New  South  Wales. 
Canada,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  New  2Sealand, 
Queensland,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Cey- 
lon, Sweden,  Turkey,  China,  Japan,  India, 
Cape  Colony,  Chili,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  Sierra  Leone,  Nas- 
sau, and  Newfoundland,  the  first  named  hav- 
ing been  formed  in  1876  and  the  last  in  1890. 
These,  with  the  parent  society,  constitute  the 
World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 

Literature. — The  National  Temperance 
Society  publishes  many  books  and  tracts  upon 
the  various  phases  of  the  drink  problem.  Of 
the  large  literature  from  this  and  other  sources 
may  be  mentioned  P.  T.  Winskill,  History  of 
the  Temperance  Reformation,  New  York, 
1866;  Centennial  Temperance  Volume,  1876; 
B.  W.  Richardson,  Cantor  Lectures  on  Alcohol, 
London,  7th  ed.,  1875  ;  A.  Gustafson,  The 
Foundation  of  Death :  A  Study  of  the  Drink 
Question  (with  a  bibliography),  Boston  and 
London,  1884,  5th  ed.,  1888 ;  D.  Bums,  Tem- 
perance History,  London,  1890-91,  2  vols. 
Oliver  Addison  Eikgsburt. 

Templan,  The  Order  of  the  Knight  {Fratres 
MUitia  Christi,  or  Equites  Templarii),  was 
founded  in  1119  in  Jerusalem  by  Hugh  de 
Payens  and  (Jeoffrey  de  St.  Omer,  and  re- 
ceived from  King  Baldwin  II.  a  piece  of 
ground  for  its  headc^^uarters  close  to  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
whence  its  name.  In  1128,  at  the  Council  of 
Troyes,  it  was  confirmed  by  Honorius  II., 
who,  among  manv  other  great  privileges,  ex- 
empted it  from  all  ecclesiastical  iurisdiction, 
except  his  own.  Its  rules  were  drawn  up  by 
Bernard  of  Clairveaux,  and  the  laws  were,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the 
lawgiver,  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  severe  asceti- 
cism and  moral  loftiness,  Just  a  little  fantastic. 
Thus  they  were  forbidden  to  withdraw  from 
a  contest,  even  though  attacked  by  three  to 
one,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  give  quar- 
ter to  an  opponent,  if  he  were  an  infidel. 

When  the  order  was  founded  the  number 
of  its  members  was  eight,  and  they  were  so 
poor  that  they  adopted  for  the  sod  of  the 


order  the  device  of  two  knights  riding  on  one 
horse.  But  before  the  century  ran  out  the 
order  could  muster  20,000  knights,  and  was 
possessed  of  almost  fabulous  wealth.  Its 
riches,  however,  became  its  ruin.  In  1344 
the  Templars  removed  from  Jerusalem  to 
Cyprus,  and  in  1280  from  Cyprus  to  Paris. 
It  is  very  probable  that  Philip  the  Fair,  king 
of  France,  1285-1814,  experienced  some  diffi- 
culties, or,  at  all  events,  considered  it  a  great 
danger  to  have  an  organization  like  that  of 
the  Templars  domiciled  within  his  realm. 
But  the  real  nerve  of  the  policy  he  adopted 
toward  them  was,  nevertheless,  lust  after 
their  money,  or,  at  the  best,  a  fatal  need  of 
it.  He  was  an  admirable  lawver.  He  always 
avoided  violence,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  and 
he  never  employed  it  unless  he  could  do  so 
with  safety.  Oct.  12,  1807,  all  the  members 
of  the  order  in  France  were  arrested,  without 
warning,  in  deepest  secrecy,  and  the  next  day 
legal  proceedings  were  instituted  against  them, 
with  the  result  that,  April  8, 1812,  the  pope 
dissolved  the  order,  the  king  confiscated  its 
property,  and  those  of  the  members  who  had 
not  died  in  the  dungeons  or  on  the  rack  were 
properly  and  duly  burned  at  the  stake. 

This  process  against  the  Templars,  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  most  charactezistic  in- 
cidents in  mediaeval  history,  is  now  tolerably 
well  cleared  up.  On  the  death  of  Benedict 
XI.,  1804,  a  bargain  was  struck  between 
Philip  the  Fair  ana  Bertrand  d'Agoust.  arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  that  the  king  should  help 
the  archbishop  to  become  pope,  after  which 
the  pope  should  deliver  up  the  Templars  to 
the  king.  Philip  the  Fair  fulfilled  his  part 
of  the  bargain  with  consummate  adroitness  ; 
nobody  suspected  that  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter  had  been  bought  and  sold. 
But  the  abject  and  miserable  manner  in  which 
Clement  V.  tried  to  shirk  his  part  of  the  busi- 
ness told  the  story.  No  oUier  crime  than 
heresy  was  heavy  enough  to  crush  an  organi- 
zation like  that  of  the  Templars.  They  were 
consequently  accused  of  denying  Christ,  ador- 
ing an  idol  made  of  copper,  secretly  practis- 
ing Mohammedanism,  etc.,  and  by  means  of 
the  rack  the  Inquisition  procurea  their  con- 
fession. But  they  immediately  retracted. 
The  Inquisition  considered  the  retraction  as 
simply  an  aggravation  of  their  crime,  and 
proposed  to  deal  with  them  as  *'  lapsed  here- 
tics." The  pope,  however,  suddenly  remem- 
bering that,  according  to  the  foundation  act, 
the  Templars  were  exempted  from  any  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  except  his  own,  decided 
to  take  the  whole  case  in  his  own  hands. 
But  Philip,  who  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  manoeuvre,  placed  the  pope  between  con- 
viction of  simony  and  the  surrender  of  the 
Templars,  and  the  pope  chose  the  latter. 
(See  the  woiks  on  the  subject  by  Havemann, 
Stuttgart  and  Tflblngen,  184o ;  Hammer- 
Purgstall,  Vienna,  1855 ;  Loiseleur,  Paris, 
1871  ;  Merzdorf,  Halle,  1877  ;  Prutz,  Berlm, 
1879,  etc.)  C.  P. 

Temporal  Power.    See  Church,  States 

OF  THE,  p.  166. 

Temple,  a  building  hallowed  by  the  special 
presence  of  God  and  consecrated,  to  his  wor- 
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flhip.  In  the  Greek  there  is  one  word  (iepov) 
for  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  grounds,  and 
another  (vaot)  for  the  structure  itself. 

The  first  temple  was  erected  by  Solomon, 
though  the  idea  was  conceived  by  his  father. 
David  (1  Chron.  xvii.  1-12),  who  collected 
the  money  and  materials  for  it,  and  by  divine 
direction  furnished  its  design  and  site  (1 
Chron.  xzi.-xxlii.).  In  its  general  form  it 
copied  its  prototype,  the  tabernacle  (q.v.).  It 
was  seven  and  one  half  years  in  building,  and 
cost  about  four  and  one  half  millions  of  our 
money.  It  was  70  cubits  long  and  20  wide, 
and  had  in  front  a  porch  more  than  200  feet 
high.  All  around  the  main  structure  there 
were  attached  to  the  north  and  south  sides 
and  at  the  west  end  certain  buildings  called 
side  chambers  (1  Kings  vi.  10),  three  stories 
in  height,  which  were  much  more  extensive 
than  ue  temple  itself.  The  material  was 
white  stone ;  the  woodwork  of  cedar,  over- 
laid with  fine  gold  ;  the  floor  of  cedar,  with 
planks  of  fir  (1  Kings  vi.  16).  The  quarries 
of  Solomon  have  of  recent  years  been  discov- 
ered under  the  city,  near  the  Damascus  gate. 
All  the  parts  were  preiMired  beforehand,  and 
when  brought  together  the  whole  was  erected 
without  the  sound  of  a  hammer  (1  Kings  vi. 
7).  This  temple  stood  424  years.  It  was 
plundered  by  Sbishak  during  the  reign  of 
Kehoboam  and  afterward  often  profaned,  and 
finally  was  destroyed  by  the  king  of  Babylon 
(2  KiDgs  XXV.  &-17). 

A  second  structure  on  the  ruins  of  the  first 
was  erected  by  Zerubbabel,  who,  B.C.  586. 
received  permiraion  from  Cyrus  to  superintend 
the  work  of  the  restored  exiles,  but  it  was 
twenty  years  before  the  building  was  com- 
pleted,. See  the  accoimt  in  the  Book  of  Ezra. 
This  edifice  was  in  breadth  and  height  one 
third  larger  than  Solomon's,  but  had  no  ark, 
no  mercj  seat,  no  sacred  fire,  no  Urim  and 
Thummim,  no  spirit  of  prophecy.  Its  court 
of  the  worshippers  had,  unlike  that  of  the 
first  temple,  two  comiMirtments,  the  outer  one 
of  which  was  known  as  the  court  of  the  Gkn- 
tiles.  Although  less  splendid  than  the  first 
temple,  it  was  the  theatre  of  far  more  glorious 
illustrations  of  the  divine  goodness  (Hag.  ii. 
6-9,  Mai.  iU.  1). 

After  this  temple  had  stood  500  years  what 
was  equivalent  to  a  new  edifice  was  built  by 
Herod  the  Great.  He  began  the  work  twenty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  it  was 
not  entirely  completed  until  a.d.  64,  so  that 
the  Jews'  statement  in  John  ii.  20  is  entirely 
correct.  It  was  built  of  white  marble  ex- 
quisitely wrought  and  with  stones  of  very 
large  dimensions.  Its  ornamentation  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  costly.  It  rose  like  a 
mountain  of  gold  and  of  snow,  and  was  the 
admiration  of  every  beholder. 

But,  as  Christ  predicted  (Mark  xiii.  2),  the 
whole  was  demolished,  and  not  one  stone  left 
upon  another,  by  Titus,  a.d.  70.  Three  cen- 
turies after  the  Emperor  Julian  sought  to  re- 
build it,  but  failed.  The  site  now  is  occui>ied 
by  two  Turisish  mosques.  (See  Edersheim, 
T?ie  Temple,  London,  1874  ;  Fergusson,  T?ie 
Temples  of  the  Jeum,  1878  :  T.  O.  Fahie,  Solo- 
mons  Temple,  Boston  and  New  York,  1885 ; 
Ch.  Chif^ez  et  G.  Perrot,  Le  Temple  de  Jtfru- 


salem,  retttitui  apree  Skeehiel  et  le  livre  dee  Boie, 
Paris,  1889.)  T.  W.  C. 

Temple,  Frederick,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1858), 
lord  bishop  of  London,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Santa  Maura.  Ionian  Island,  Nov.  80, 
1821  ;  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  ordained 
priest,  1847 ;  became  head  master  of  Rugby 
School.  1858 ;  bishop  of  Exeter.  1869,  and 
bishop  of  London.  1885.  He  has  published, 
besides  three  series  of  sermons,  Belatione  Be- 
tween Bdigion  and  Science,  London,  1884,  2d 
ed.,  1885. 

Temporal  Power.  See  Church  and 
State  ;  Church,  States  of  the. 

Ten  Oonmandmants,  The,  in  Hebrew  **  the 
ten  words, "  to  which  the  Greek  word  decalogue 
exactly  corresponds.  They  are  elsewhere 
called  "the  words  of  the  covenant."  **the 
tables  of  testimony,"  or  briefly,  "the  testi- 
mony'* (Ex.  XXV.  16,  xxxi.  18.  xxxiv.  28). 
Hence  the  chest  that  contained  them  was 
called  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  tent 
that  covered  them  became  the  tent  of  the 
testimony  (Num.  xvii.  7.  8).  The  words  were 
first  spoken  in  majesty  from  the  summit  of 
Sinai,  and  then  written  by  the  finger  of  Gkxl 
on  two  stone  tablets. 

It  is  common  to  assign  four  words  to  the 
first  table  and  six  to  the  second,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  follow  the  Jewish  division  of  five  to 
each  table  (Josephus,  Philo),  because  the  fifth 
Contains  a  religious  duty  due  to  God.  as  to 
perform  filial  duty  is  to  show  piety  (1  Tim. 
V.  4),  and  by  the  usage  of  our  own  tongue 
filial  obedience  Is  filial  piety. 

The  number  ten  symbolizes  the  comprehen- 
siveness and  perfection  of  these  command- 
ments. They  are  a  complete  summary  of 
human  duty.  They  are  at  the  same  time  the 
earliest  and  the  best  moral  code  of  which  we 
have  knowledge.  They  are  not  national  or 
temporary,  but  strictly  universal,  suited  to 
every  nation  and  every  age.  Their  substance 
is  well  given  in  our  Lord's  summation  of 
supreme  love  to  Gkxi  on  one  hand,  and  love 
to  our  neighbor  as  to  ourselves  on  the  other 
(Matt.  xxii.  87,  88).  Nor  are  they  ever  to  be 
superseded  or  become  obsolete,  for  Christ  has 
said,  "  It  is  Muiier  for  heaven  and  earth  to 
pass  away  than  for  one  tittle  of  the  law  to 
fail  "  (Luke  xvi.  17).  While  the  world  stands 
the  ten  words  must  stand.  (See  F.  S.  Schenck 
Th^  Ten  CommandmerUe  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  New  York,  1890.)  T.  W.  C. 

Tennent,  a  family  of  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters. WiUam  Tminent,  b.  in  Ireland,  1678  ; 
d.  at  Neshaminy,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  20  m. 
n.  of  Philadelphia,  May  6,  1745.  He  was  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  but,  changing  his  views 
and  relations,  emigrated  with  his  four  sons  in 
1718,  or  earlier,  settled  at  Bensalem,  1721,  and 
in  1726  at  Neshaminy,  where  he  established 
the  famous  Log  College,  the  first  Presbyterian 
school  in  America ;  here  he  educated  hu  three 
eldest  sons  and  other  young  men.  He  figures 
in  Whitefield's  journal.  Oilbert  Tennent, 
b.  in  Ck>unty  Armagh,  April  5.  1708  ;  d.  in 
Philadelphia,  July  8,  1764.  He  was  pastor 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  1727-48.  and  a 
zealous  revivalist,  travelling,  1740,  as  far  as 
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fiofiton  at  Whitefield's  desire,  and  freely  ac- 
cusing of  *'  hypocrisy"  his  brethren  who  op- 
posed the  movement ;  thence  came,  in  1741, 
a  schism  in  the  Presbyterian  ranks,  healed, 
largely  by  his  efforts,  in  1758.  In  1748  he 
founded  the  Second  Congregation  in  Phila 
delphia ;  here  his  ministry  was  quieter.  In 
1758  he  went  to  England  and  raised  some 
£1500  for  the  college  at  Princeton.  He  pub- 
lished sermons,  1748,  1758,  etc  WilUam 
Tennant,  D.D,  (?),  b.  in  County  Antrim,  Jan. 
8, 1705 ;  d.  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  March  8, 1777, 
where  he  was  pastor  from  1788.  While  study- 
ing with  his  brother,  Gilbert,  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, he  fell  into  a  trance,  was  counted  dead 
for  three  days,  narrowly  escaped  burial,  and 
did  not  regain  his  wits  and  health  till  long 
after.  Other  marvellous  experiences  fol- 
lowed, but  his  purity  and  force  of  character 
were,  through  a  long  and  efficient  pastorate, 
as  unquestioned  as  nis  laborious  zeal.  (See 
his  memoir  by  £.  Boudinot.  Poughkeepsie, 
1816,  repub.,  New  York,  1847.)  John  T«n- 
nMit,  b.  in  Armagh,  Nov.  12,  1707 ;  d.  at 
Freehold,  April  28,  1782,  where  he  had  pre- 
ceded William  in  a  promising  ministry  of 
seventeen  months.  Two  of  his  sermons,  with 
a  memoir  by  his  brother  Gilbert,  appeared, 
Boston,  1735.  Oharlas  Tennent,  b.  at  Cole- 
rain.  County  Down,  May  8,  1711  ;  pastor  at 
White  Clay  Creek,  Del.;  d.  at  Buckingham. 
Md.,  after  1760.  (See  Sermons  and  Essays  of 
the  TennerUs,  etc.,  Philadelphia,  1855.) 

F.  M.  B. 

Tte^-aph-im  (nourishers),  a  species  of  do- 
mestic idols,  sometimes  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"images"  (Gen.  xxxi.  19)  or  "idolatry"  (1 
Sam.  XV.  28),  but  always  in  the  R.  V.  left 
untranslated.  First  found  in  the  family  of 
Laban,  they  seem  to  have  been  tenaciously 
adhered  to  among  the  Hebrews  (Judges  xvii. 
5.  xviii.  17.  1  &m.  xv.  28,  xix.  18,  16,  2 
Kings  xxiii.  24,  Ezek.  xxi.  21).  They  appear 
to  have  been  small  images  resembling  the 
human  form,  and  regarded  as  oracles  or  talis- 
mans. They  may  be  compared  to  the  house- 
hold Lares  et  Penates  of  the  classic  world. 

T.  W.  C. 

Territorialism,  or  the  Territorial  System, 
denotes  a  principle  of  church  polity  which 
developed  within  the  Lutheran  reform  move- 
ment, and  is  pithily  expressed  in  the  propo- 
sition eujus  dominium  ^us  religio — that  is, 
it  gives  the  sovereigix  prince  the  ri^ht  to  ar- 
range ecclesiastical  affairs  within  his  domin- 
ion just  as  he  sees  fit  himself,  or  it  lays  the 
duty  on  all  people  within  a  certain  territory 
to  have  the  same  religion  as  the  prince  who 
rules  over  them.  This  singular  principle 
was,  if  not  invented,  at  all  events  sanctioned 
by  Luther  and  the  other  reformers,  and  they 
were  probably  led  to  do  so  by  the  impression 
created  by  the  Anabaptist  and  other  such  tur- 
bulent upheavals.  It  was  formally  adopted 
by  the  Diet  of  Spires,  1526.  C.  P. 

Terrjr,  Milton  Spencer,  8.  T.  D.  (Wesley- 
an  University,  1819),  Methodist ;  b.  at  Coey- 
mans,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22.  1840;  graduated  at 
7ale  Theological  Seminarv,  1862 ;  since  1884 
has  been  professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis 
in  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston, 


111.  Besides  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment he  wrote  BibUcdl  MBrmeneutics,  New 
York,  1880, 2d  ed.,  1885 ;  The  aibylUne  Oracles 
Translated,  1890. 

Tenteegen  (ter-sta-gen),  Qerhard,  mystic 
and  evangelical  preacher  ;  b.  at  Moers,  17  m. 
n.n.e.  of  DUsseldorf,  Nov.  25.  1697;  d.  at 
Mlllheim,  10  m.  n.n.e.  of  DUsseldorf,  April  8, 
1769.  His  earliest  education  he  received  in 
the  grammar  school  of  his  native  city.  Later 
he  studied  and  became  quite  proficient  iu 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  He  was  relig- 
iously inclined  from  his  childhood.  His  con- 
version took  place  on  the  road  to  Duisburg, 
where  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  expected 
to  die.  He  stepped  off  from  the  road  and 
gave  himself  up  to  Gk>d,  when  suddenly  he 
experienced  relief  and  was  well  again.  From 
that  moment  he  devoted  himself  unreservedly 
to  God,  and  shortly  after  (1719)  gave  up  his 
mercantile  life  for  the  trade  of  a  ribbon  weaver, 
and  settled  at  Mulheim  on  the  Ruhr,  two  miles 
from  his  birthplace,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  greatest  self-denial, 
doing  good  to  the  poor,  translating  and  com- 
posing pious  works.  His  ideas  were  more  or 
less  those  of  the  mystics,  such  as  Angelus 
Silesius,  Hochmann,  J.  de  Bemidres  Lau- 
vigny,  M.  de  Rentz,  and  Poiret,  but  the  cast 
of  his  theology  was  Reformed.  Of  his  hymns 
many  have  passed  into  the  hymn-books  of  the 
various  denominations.  His  poetry  is  pure 
in  form,  elevated  in  tone,  deeply  evangelical, 
and  contains  more  dogmatic  teaching  than 
most  hymns.  It  is  a  q[ue8tion  whether  Suso, 
or  Tersteegen,  or  Silesius  is  to  be  considered 
the  best  poet  of  the  mystics.  In  1727  he  be- 
gan to  speak  in  private  meetings  at  the  insti- 
gation of  candidate  Hoffmann  (d.  1746)  and 
with  much  blessing.  Having  a  valuable 
knowledge  of  physic,  he  also  began  to  pre- 
pare certain  medicines  which  he  administered 
gratuitously.  Soon  after  he  began  to  speak 
publicly  and  to  travel.  On  his  evangelistic 
tours  he  sometimes  w^ent  into  Holland,  and 
was  welcomed  everywhere  and  held  in  great 
reverence  and  affection.  He  suffered  much 
from  public  persecution  and  at  the  hands  of 
calumniators  His  life  was  also  a  perpetual 
struggle  against  disease. 

Besides  a  number  of  beautiful  hymns,  which 
entitle  him  to  the  distinction  of  being  the 
chief  German  mystical  poet,  he  wrote  Lebetis- 
hesehreHmngen  neiliger  Seelen,  Frankfort  and 
Leipzig,  1788-53, 8  vols. ;  QeistUche  Brosamen, 
Elberfeld,  1769-78,  4  vols.,  etc.  His  German 
letters  were  published  at  Solingen,  1778-75, 
2  vols.;  the  Dutch  at  Horn,  1722.  His  life, 
with  extracts  from  his  letters  and  writings, 
was  translated  from  the  German  by  Samuel 
Jackson,  London,  1882,  and  was  written  by 
Kerlen,  Mttlheim,  2d  ed.,  1853.  and  Stursberg, 
Leipzig,  1869.        C.  H.  A.  Bjerregaabd. 

Tertiaries.    See  Francis  of  Assisi,  p.  803. 

Tertnllian,  the  father  of  Latin  theology, 
was  born  in  Carthage  between  150  and  160.  as 
the  son  of  a  Roman  centurion.  He  received 
a  broad  education  in  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  then  cultivated,  adding  the  Greek 
language,  in  which  he  composed  a  number  of 
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books.  His  professional  edacation  was  for 
the  law,  whicii  he  left  upon  his  conversion,  at 
a  mature  age,  for  the  service  of  the  chivrch, 
and  was  ordained  a  presbyter.  His  religious 
experiences  were  individual  and  strong,  and 
prepared  him  for  the  development  of  the  earli- 
est anthropology  of  the  church,  in  which  he 
was  the  predecessor  of  Augustine.  Some- 
where between  109  and  208  he  left  the  Catho- 
lic Church  for  the  Montanistic  sect,  in  which 
he  remained.  The  reason  for  the  cliange  was 
probably  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  lax  dis- 
cipline of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  case  of 
the  lapsed,  and  his  antagonism  to  the  patri- 
passian  heresy,  which  was  favored  by  the 
Koman  bishops  Zephyrinus  and  Calfistus. 
He  died  somewhere  between  220  and  240,  his 
last  writings  dating  about  220.  He  was  a 
man  of  ereat  freshness  and  originality,  of 
vigor,  cultivation,  and  zeal,  but  also  some- 
what eccentric  and  unbalanced.  His  writings 
were  very  numerous,  some  of  them  very 
short,  and  are  divided  into  apologetic,  among 
which  should  be  mentioned  the  Apology  and 
the  tract  On  the  Witness  of  the  Soul;  dog- 
matic, among  which  Is  that  On  the  Prescrip- 
tion of  Heretics  and  the  largest  of  his  works, 
the  Five  Books  against  Marcion,  as  well  as  one 
Against  the  Valeniinians ;  and  ethical,  of 
wnich  some  have  to  do  exclusively  with  Mon- 
tanistic regulations,  and  others  are  of  a  more 
general  character.  That  Against  Praxeas  dis- 
cusses the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In 
his  Montanistic  writings  Tertullian  does  not 
abandon  Uie  Catholic  theology,  and  in  his 
writinfi;s  during  the  Catholic  period  of  his  life 
he  said  many  things  which  bear  the  marks  of 
the  same  rigor  of  conception  which  inclined 
him  afterward  to  the  Montanists.  His  works 
may  be  found  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat,  I.-II., 
and  edited  by  A.  Reiflerscheid  and  G.  Wis- 
sowa,  Vienna,  1890,  sqq.,  and  the  English 
translation  is  found  rcpnnted  in  vols.  lii.  and 
iv.  of  the  Ante-Nicenc  Library  of  the  Christian 
Literature  Comj>any,  New  York.  (See  J. 
Kaye,  Ekxlesiastieal  Mstory  ef  the  Second  a7id 
T?tird  Centuries,  Illustratedfrom  the  Writings 
of  Tertullian,  London,  1845 ;  alsoE.  Noeldeck- 
en.  Tertullian  dargesteltt,  Gotha.  1890 ;  C.  A. 
H.  Kellner,  ChroncHogia  Tertullianat  Bonn, 
1890 ;  W.  V.  Uatiehlirtullian,  Vienna.  1890.) 

F.  H.  P. 

Test  Aot,  The,  or  **  An  act  for  preventing 
dangers  which  may  happen  from  popish  re- 
cusants,"  was  passed  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment in  1672,  and  enforced  upon  all  persons 
holding  any  office,  whether  civil  or  military, 
the  obligation  of  subscribing  a  declaration 
against  the  doctrine  uf  substantiation  and  re- 
ceiving every  year  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Church 
of  England.  There  was  an  earlier  law  of  a 
similar  purport  from  1661  and  a  later  from 
1678,  but  they  were  all  repealed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  act  of  1829. 

Testament.  See  Bible,  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Tetragrmmmetoii  (four  letters),  the  con- 
sonants ( J  H  V  H)  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jeho- 
vah, which  the  later  Jews  considered  it  wrong 


to  pronounce,  and  to  which  there  was  some- 
times attached  a  magical  influence. 

T.  W.  C. 

TetrapoUtan  Oonfesilon,  The,  also  called 
Confessio  Suevica  or  Argentinensis,y9a&  adopted 
bv  the  four  cities  of  Btrassburg,  Constance, 
Memmingen,  and  Lindau.  and  by  them  pre- 
sented to  the  Diet  of  Augsburje;,  July  11, 1580, 
a  few  days  after  the  presentation  by  the  Saxon 
theologians  of  the  Comfessio  Augustana,  It 
was  drawn  up  by  Butzer  and  Capito,  but  never 
read  before  Uie  Diet.  (See  Schaff,  Creeds  of 
Chrietendom,  New  York,  1877,  vol.  i.,  626 
sqq.) 

Tetraroh  {ruler  of  a  fourth  part),  a  title  at 
first  given  to  one  who  governed  a  fourth  part 
of  a  province,  but  afterward  to  one  who  gov- 
emea  any  portion  of  a  given  territory  (Luke 
iii.  1).  Herod  Antipas  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee 
and  Penea  (Matt.  xiv.  1,  Acts  xiil.  1),  but 
was  also  called  khig  (Mark  vi.  14,  26). 

T.  W.  C. 

Tetself  Johann,  b.  at  Leipzig  about  1455  ; 
d.  there  in  1519  ;  entered  tne  Dominican  or- 
der in  1489,  and  was  in  1502  commissioned 
by  the  pope  to  preach  the  jubilee  indulgence, 
and  in  1512  to  sell  indulgences  in  all  Germany 
and  the  Scandinavian  Kingdoms.  He  sola 
full  forgiveness  for  sins  not  yet  committed, 
and  accepted  in  payment  what  the  peasants 
could  give— eggs,  butter,  wool,  etc.  But 
Luther  8  appearance  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the 
business.  Though  he  was  simply  a  rascal  and 
his  tricks  those  of  a  common  mountebank, 
his  life  is  nevertheless  very  characteristic  of 
the  time,  and  interesting  on  account  of  the 
effect  it  produced.  It  has  been  written  by 
F.  G.  Hofmann,  Leipzig,  1844;  V.  Gi6ne 
^.  C),  Soest.  1860 ;  Kayser,  1877,  and  F. 
E5rner,  Frankenberg,  1880;  J.  B.  Rahm, 
Hildesheim,  1890. 

Teutonic  Knights,  an  order  of  knights 
which  originated  in  the  crusades,  on  occasion 
of  sickness  amoxig  German  pilgrims  at  the 
siege  of  Acco.  (%rtain  of  the  followers  of 
Count  Adolf  of  Holstein  nursed  the  unfortu- 
nates, and  Frederick  of  Swabia  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  special  order,  like  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  and  the  Templars,  for  such  services.  It 
was  accordingly  formed  and  put  under  the 
monastic  vows,  and  was  confirmed  bv  Clement 
III.  in  1191.  Forty  German  nobles  were 
made  knights,  and  these  associated  with  them- 
selves others,  who  had  special  charge  of  the 
sick.  Later,  priests  were  allowed  admission 
to  the  order.  They  soon  began  to  receive 
property,  and  in  1210  elected  a  ffrand  master, 
who  brought  the  order  to  a  hiffh  degree  of 
importance — Hermann  von  Salza.  under 
him  many  privileges  were  granted  to  the 
knights,  and  after  the  satisfactory  decision  of 
a  case  between  Pope  Honorius  and  Frederick 
II.,  in  which  Hermann  was  arbiter,  the  grand 
master  was  made  a  prince  of  the  empire. 

The  great  and  decisive  event  in  the  history 
of  the  order  was  the  summons  which  it  re- 
ceived to  assist  in  the  conquest  of  the  heathen 
inhabitants  of  Prussia  in  1226.  The  grand 
master  accepted  the  invitation,  Frederick  gave 
the  order  permission  to  take  the  territory  of 
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Eulm,  which  was  offered  to  it,  and  all  it 
should  further  conquer  as  an  independent 
Boyereignty.  The  country  of  Kulm  was  soon 
brought  into  subjection,  and  the  cities  Eulm, 
Thorn,  and  Marienwerder  founded.  Then 
the  advance  was  made  against  the  Prussians. 
In  1237  the  citv  of  Elbing  was  founded,  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Swora  In  Livonia  united 
with  the  Teutonic  Eniehts.  The  whole  of 
Prussia  was  conquered  b^r  1288,  and  then  be- 
^an  Uie  task  of  Germanizing  it  and  reducing 
it  under  a  regular  government. 

For  some  time  the  seat  of  the  order  re- 
mained Acco,  but  with  the  fall  of  this  place, 
in  1291,  it  was  removed  to  Venice,  and  thence, 
in  1309,  to  Marienburg,  in  Prussia.  But  the 
career  of  the  order  was  a  stormy  one.  In 
1887  the  emperor  gave  the  order  the  province 
of  Lithuania,  whfoh  resisted  their  rule,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Poland  defeated  them  in  the 
di^trous  battle  of  Tennenberg,  in  which 
their  army  of  83,000  men  was  aunost  wiped 
out  of  existence.  There  were  constant  com- 
plications with  Poland,  till,  in  1466,  that  power 
got  actual  control  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
teiritory  of  the  knights  and  became  feudal 
suzerain  for  the  rest.  The  successive  grand 
masters  sought  to  avoid  rendering  the  pre- 
scribed oath  till,  by  the  advice  of  Luther,  the 
grand  master,  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  gave 
up  the  monastic  constitution  of  the  order, 
married  a  wife,  surrendered  the  territory  of 
the  order  to  the  kins  of  Poland,  and  received 
it  back  again  as  a  hereditary  duc^.  Thus 
was  founded  modem  Prussia.  Tlie  small 
portion  of  the  order  which  did  not  accept 
these  measures  maintained  an  existence  in  the 
German  Empire,  and  is  still  represented  by 
an  order  in  Austria.  (See  J.  Voigt,  Oeichiehte 
Preussem  bis  turn  Untergang  du  dmtsehen 
Ordem,  Ednigsberg,  1827-89,  9  vols.,  and 
Oeschiehte  des  deuUehen  Bitterardens,  Berlin, 
1857-59,  2  vols.)  P.  H.  P. 

Taztus  ReoeptuB,  **  The  Received  Text." 
See  BiBLB,  p.  104. 

Thacher,  Peter,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1791), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Milton,  Mass.,  March 
21,  1752 ;  d.  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  16,  1802. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1769,  and  was  min- 
ister at  Maldea.  1770-85,  and  thereafter  at 
Brattle  street,  Boston ;  eminent  as  a  patriot, 
citizen,  preacher,  and  writer.  Chief  among 
his  22  publications  are  ObBerwUians  on  the 
State  of  the  Clergy,  Boston,  1783,  and  Memoirs 
ofDr,  Boylstaa,  1789.  F.  M.  B. 

Thaddsraa.  See  Judas  II.,  p.  462. 
Thanksgiviiig  Day.  See  p.  9  ^0* 
Thayer,  Joseph  Hmiry.  D.D.  (Yale,  1888  ; 
Harvi^,  1884),  Congregationalist ;  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Nov.  7,  1828;  graduated  at  Harvard, 
1850,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
1857;  was  professor  of  sacred  literature  in 
the  latter,  1864-82,  and  has  been  since  1884 
professor  of  New  Testament  criticism  ana 
Interpretation  at  Harvard.  He  translated 
Winer^s  Orammar  of  the  New  lestament  Greek, 
Andover,  1869,  last  ed.,  1884;  Buti7nann*s 
Oramma/r  of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  1878, 
last  ed.,  18^ ;  and  with  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment Grimm's  Wilke's  Clavis  Non  Testa- 
menH,  under  the  title  A  Greek-EnffUsh  Lexi' 


con  of  the  New  Testament,  New  York,  1886, 
and  brought  out  the  new  edition  of  Sophocles' 
Greek  Lexicon,  1887. 

Th«atinea  (Oleriei  Beguiares  Theatini,  oi 
Chietini,  or  Gmetani),  a  monastic  order  of 
the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  founded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  by  Bishop 
Ci^affa,  of  Theale  or  Chieti  (afterward  Paul 
IV.),  Cajetan  of  Thiene,  and  Boniface  of 
Colle,  and  confirmed  by  Paul  III..  1540,  and 
by  Pius  v.,  1568.  The  object  of  the  order 
was  to  form  able  and  worthy  recruits  for  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  hierarchy,  but  though 
convents  were  founded  in  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, etc.,  no  appreciable  result  was  pro> 
duced.  Two  female  orders,  founded  in  1588 
and  1610  by  Ursula  Benincasa,  bear  also  the 
name  of  Theatines. 

Theatre,  The,  and  the  Ohnroh.  The  Bible 
contains  all  kinds  of  poetry  except  dramatic, 
and  the  Jews  always  opposed  the  mtroduction 
of  theatrical  games  and  spectacles  among 
them.  The  earl^  Cliristians  shared  in  thu 
feeling.  Tertullian,  Chrysostom,  and  Augus- 
tin  pronoimced  strongly  against  the  theatre. 
Yet  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
common to  encourage  what  were  called  mir- 
acle-plays, i.e.,  leHgious  themes  treated  in  a 
dramatic  way.  The  Reformers  were  less 
favorable,  yet  did  not  entirely  prohibit  all 
plays,  as  the  Protestant  ministers  did  in  the  next 
generation.  In  Germany  the  Pietiscs  ranked 
theatrical  exhibitions  among  the  worldly 
amusements  that  are  to  be  shunned.  In  the 
present  century  ethical  writers  (De  Wette» 
Nitzsch,  Rothe)  have  held  that  the  theatre  is 
to  be  reformed  rather  than  destroyed.  In 
BriUdn  the  Puritans  always  opposed  theatres, 
and  during  the  Commonwealth  suppressed 
them,  but  under  the  Stuarts  they  were  revived. 
The  early  Methodists  and  most  Nonconform- 
ists shunned  aU  theatres.  At  the  present  time 
some,  such  as  the  late  bishop  Eraser  of  Man- 
chester, think  that  the  theatre  can  and  should 
be  elevated  by  the  patronage  of  the  Christian 
public,  but  most  teachers  of  religion  consider 
It  a  hopeless  undertaking.  [But  Rothe  says, 
"  Our  theatre  certainly  stands  in  need  of  a 
reformation  from  Uie  base  upward  :  but  the 
way  to  reach  it  is  certainly  not  for  Christiana 
to  denounce  the  staee  as  unchristian,  and  then 
to  withdraw  from  it  all  sympathy  and  solic- 
itude."-—JEiCAa;  (quoted  in  Schaf^Herzog,  p. 
2821)].  T.  W.  C. 

Theban  Z«eglon.  See  LsoiOK,  Theban» 
p.  495. 

Theola  and  Paul,  Acts  o£     See  Psextd- 

BPIORAPHA.,  p.  777. 

Theiner  (tl'-ner),  Augnitin,  b.  at  Breslau, 
April  11.  1804  ;  d.  in  Rome,  Aug.  10.  1874  ; 
studied  theologv  and  canon  law  in  his  native 
city,  and  published  in  connection  with  his 
brother  IHe  EinfSkhrung  der  enwungenen 
Ehelosigkeit  bd  den  ehristUehen  Chistliehen, 
Altenburg,  1828,  2  voIb.,  which  was  put  on 
the  Index.  Afterward  he  entered  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory,  and  in  1855  he  waa 
appointed  keeper  of  the  papal  archives.  But 
during  the  infallibility  debate  in  the  Vatican 
Coundl  (1870)  the  Jesuits  accused  him  of 
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lending  out  embamiasing  documents  to  the 
members  of  the  opposition  from  the  archives, 
and  he  was  immediately  discharged.  He 
published  GesMehU  des  Ptyntifieals  Clemens 
XIV,,  Paris,  1853,  2  vols.;  Jfonumenta 
PolonitB,  Rome,  1860-64,  8  vols.;  Aciagenuina 
ConcUii  Tridentini,  1874,  Zagrab  (Agram)  and 
Leipzig,  2  vols.  (See  Giaiffer,  P.  T Miner  und 
die  Jeauiten,  Mannheim,  1675.) 

Theism  by  etymology  means  all  forms  of 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Divine,  but  in 
usage  is  identified  with  monotheism,  and  is 
opposed  to  pantheism  and  polytheism,  as  well 
as  atheism.  It  holds  that  the  universe  owes 
its  existence  and  continuance  to  one  supreme 
and  perfect  Beinf,  who  is  distinct  from  what 
he  created.  The  historical  origin  of  the  belief 
is  much  disputed,  some  regarding  It  as  the 
primeval  form  of  religion,  while  others  hold 
that  it  was  always  preceded  by  polytheism. 
Not  enough  of  man  s  primitive  condition  is 
known  to  decide  this  point  on  scientific 
grounds,  but  to  believers  in  revelation  it  is 
already  decided.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  our 
God. 

The  Bible  presupposes  the  existence  of  Ckxl, 
this  beingimplied  in  the  very  idea  of  a  reve- 
lation. What,  then,  is  the  source  of  the  belief  ? 
Some  put  it  in  external  agencies,  such  as  in- 
struction and  tradition,  but  these  convey  only 
what  has  already  been  originated,  and  there- 
fore oifer  no  solution.  Others  refer  it  to  in- 
ternal agencies,  such  as  mere  feelings—Lucre- 
tius to  fear,  Feuerbach  to  desire,  Schleier- 
macher  to  the  sense  of  dependence,  or,  as  Max 
Mailer,  to  a  special  facultv  of  religion  ;  but 
all  these  imply  an  action  of  the  mind,  and  are 
valid  onlv  as  confirmed  by  intelligence.  We 
get  the  idea  of  God  only  through  the  exercise 
of  all  our  faculties— will,  intelligence,  con- 
science, reason,  and  the  notions  uiey  sdve  us 
—cause,  design,  goodness,  infinity.  This  is 
a  natural  process  and  a  conclusive  one.  The- 
istlc  proors  reached  in  this  way  coalesce  into 
one  grand  whole  and  furnish  a  solid  basis  for 
religious  faith.  Such  a  faith  takes  in  all  the 
sources  of  knowledge— the  physical  creation, 
the  human  mind,  the  data  of  history,  and  the 
revelation  of  Scripture.  From  these  fully  and 
impartially  considered  it  obtains  a  true  and 
worthy  conception  of  Gkxi — his  unity,  self- 
existence  and  independence,  his  freedom  and 
intelligence,  his  transcendence  and  personal- 
ity—such a  conception  as  meets  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  intellect,  the  affections,  and  the 
conscience. 

The  question  at  the  present  time  is  not 
whether  there  be  a  God  or  not,  for  material- 
istic monism  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  irre- 
ligious, but  whether  he  is  identical  with  the 
universe — i.e.,  only  immanent  in  nature  and 
not  transcendent  over  it.  The  pantheistic 
view  of  the  subject  has  always  been  strangely 
attractive  to  inquirers. 

Literature. — Robert  Flint,  Theism,  Edin- 
burgh, 1877,5th  ed.,  1886;  Samuel  Harris, 
The  Philosephieal  BasU  of  Theiem,  New  York, 
1888 ;  G.  P.  Fisher,  The  Grounds  qf  Theistie 
and  Christian  Belief,  New  York,  1888  ;  B.  P. 
Bowne,  PhUoeophy  of  Theism,  1887 ;  C.  A. 
Row,  Christian  Theism,  London,  1890. 

T.  W.  C. 


{rule  of  God)  is  a  term  first 
used  by  Josephus,  to  denote  the  peculiar  state 
organization  of  the  Jews,  in  which  the  Al- 
mighty is  regarded  as  the  sole  sovereign  and 
the  laws  of  the  realm  as  divine  commands 
rather  than  human  ordinances.      T.  W.  C. 

Theodicy  {judgment  of  God)  denotes  a  vin- 
dication of  G^'s  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  world,  in 
spite  of  seeming  imperfections  and  the  actual 
existence  of  evil.  The  name  dates  from  the 
famous  Essais  de  ThMieie  of  Leibnitz  (1712), 
but  the  question  it  considers  is  as  old  as  phi- 
losophy Itself,  and  indeed  gave  origin  to  the 
Book  of  Job.    See  Optimism  and  I^ssimism. 

T.  W.  C. 

Thaodora  is  the  name  of  two  Byzantine  em- 
presses who  have  exercised  a  very  conspicu- 
ous, though  only  passing  influence  on  the 
history  of  the  church.  1.  The  first,  b.  in 
Constantinople,  508 ;  d.  there,  548.  was  the 
wife  of  Justinian  I.,  the  great  legislator,  who 
reigned  527-65.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
common  bear-keeper  at  the  amphitheatre, 
grew  up  on  the  stage  among  the  vilest  scum 
and  the  most  vicious  practices  of  an  utterly 
corrupted  metropolis,  and  followed  the  Gov- 
ernor Hecebolus  to  the  Libyan  Pentapolis  as 
his  mistress,  but  returned  home  soon  after 
and  lived  in  abject  poverty,  when  Justinian, 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  met  her  and 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  her.  He  induced 
his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Justin  I.,  to  abolish 
the  laws  against  marrying  actresses  and  prosti* 
tutes,  and  when,  some  months  later,  he  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  he  caused  his  wife  to  be 
crowned  not  onlv  empress  consort,  but  em- 

Sress  regent,    from  that  day  and  till  her 
eath  she  was  the  real  ruler  of  the  empire, 
and  her  influence  was  felt  as  an  irresistible 

Sower  in  every  field,  not  least  in  the  church, 
he  was  a  decided  Monophysite,  and  not  only 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  bish- 
ops of  the  Eastern  Church,  but  also  the  pope 
of  Rome  and  even  her  own  husband  had  to 
bend  before  her.  Her  twenty  years  of  rule 
were  the  golden  time  of  Monophysitism.  (See 
Antonin  Dftbidour,  L* Imniratrie^  Theodora, 
Paris,  1885.)  The  secana  was  the  wife  of 
Tbeophilus,  who  reigned  829-42.  He  was  an 
iconoclast  of  the  most  violent  tvpe,  and  icono- 
clasm  generally  meant  in  reli^on  indiffer- 
ence ;  in  politics  the  centralized  despotism ; 
and  socially  the  destitution  of  a  number  of 
monastic  institutions  whose  members  Uved  by 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  images.  Hu 
wife  was  a  decided  image-worshipper,  how- 
ever, and  at  his  death  she  became  regent  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  her  son,  Michael  ill.  Im- 
age-worship has  generally  been  connected 
with  religious  fanaticism,  and  religious  fanati- 
cism is  always  apt  to  burst  out  in  tyrannical 
acts,  which  may  prove  great  political  and  social 
blunders.  This  was  the  fate  of  Theodora.  She 
immediately  expelled  all  iconoclasts  from  the 
public  offices,  recalled  all  the  banished  image- 
worshippers,  and  convened  the  Synod  of  Con- 
stantinople, 842,  which  restored  the  images  to 
the  churches  and  even  instituted  an  annual 
festival  in  commemoration  of  the  victoir. 
The  first  result  of  these  proceedings  was  the 
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utter  estrangement  of  Rome,  and  when,  shortly 
after,  she  renewed  the  persecutions  against  the 
Paulicians,  she  provoked  a  series  of  wars  with 
the  Saracens,  which  brought  the  empire  to  the 
very  verge  of  ruin.  But  suddenly  Michael 
III.  grasped  the  reins  of  government  and  shut 
her  up  in  a  monastery,  where  she  died  soon 
after,  855.    See  Imaob-Wobshif,  p.  898. 

C.  P. 

Theodore  L,  pope  of  Rome,  Nov.,  642,  till 
his  death.  May,  649.  He  was  a  native  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  Greek  race.  As  pope  he 
vigorously  opposed  Monothelitlsm,  oeposing 
Paul,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  because  he 
held  it,  and  receiving  Pyrrhus,  Paul's  pred- 
ecessor, as  the  patriarch,  because  he  rejected 
it.  But  when  Pyrrhus  later  announced  mono- 
thellte  views  Theodore  promptly  excommuni- 
cated him.  2.  Bom  in  Rome,  was  pope  for 
twenty  days  in  897. 

Theodora,  the  lector  or  reader  of  the 
Church  of  Constantinople,  flourished  In  the 
6th  century,  compiled  from  Socrates,  Sozo- 
men,  and  Theodoret  a  church  histoiy,  and 
wrote  a  history  from  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Younger  to  that  of  the  elder 
Justin.  518.  The  first  has  never  been  pub- 
lished ;  some  fragments  of  the  second  are  ^ 
that  remain.  (See  Migne,  PaU  Or.  LXXXVI. , 
col.  157-2280.) 

Theodore  of  Mopraestia,  b.  at  Antloch, 
850 ;  d.  at  Mopsuestia,  40  m.  w.  of  Tarsus, 
428.  As  his  family  was  prominent  and  weal- 
thy, he  grew  up  amid  luxurious  surroundings 
and  gave  his  early  years  to  pleasure.  But 
before  he  was  twenty,  in  company  with  his 
friend,  John  Chrysostom,  he  abandoned  the 
world  (870),  became  a  presbyter  at  Antloch 
(888)  and  then  at  Tarsus  (886) ;  finally  bishop 
of  Mopsuestia,  892.  He  was  an  excellent 
ecclesiastic,  but  his  fame  rests  securely  upon 
his  literary  activity,  which  was  very  great, 
and  raised  him  to  a  high  place  among  his  con- 
temporaries, so  that  he  was  commonly  called 
a  "  Doctor  of  the  Universal  Church."  Yet 
his  fame  was  not  unchallenged  while  he  lived, 
and  his  opponents  after  his  death  increased  in 
numbers  ami  boldness.  They  denounced  him 
as  the  precursor  of  Nestorianism,  and  at  the 
general  council  of  Ephesus  (481)  his  opinions 
were  condemned,  and  at  that  of  Constan- 
tinople (558)  he  was  anathematized.  The 
unforeseen  result  was  that  his  commentaries 
on  the  Pauline  £pistles  were  translated  into 
Latin,  and  under  the  Innocent  name  of  St. 
Ambrose  of  Milan  found  their  way  into  the 
monastic  libraries  of  the  West,  were  copied 
into  the  eateruM^  and  thus  gave  the  accepted 
interpretation  to  that  portion  of  the  Bible. 

Theodore's  works  embrace  exegetlcal,  con- 
troversial, practical,  pastoral,  and  liturgical 
writinfl».  The  first  class  cover  well  nigh  the 
entire  Bible  ;  the  second  include  those  against 
Augustinlanism,  Apollinarianism,  and  Eu- 
homianism.  His  extant  works  (much  has 
been  lost)  are  in  Migne,  Pat,  Or,  LXVI.  (See 
H.  Eibn,  Theodor  «.  Mop,  u.  JuniUus  Afn- 
canu8,  Freiburg  im  Br.,  1880.) 

Theodore  of  Tarsus,  seventh  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  b.  at  Tarsus,  Cilicia,  602  ;  d.  at 
Canterbury,   Sept.  19,  690.     His  education 


was  completed  at  Athens  ;  won  reputation  as 
a  phOosopher,  although  a  monk,  and  came  to 
Rome,  667.  The  pope  Yitalian  nominated 
him  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  and  put  him 
through  all  the  grades  from  subdeacon — for 
he  appears  not  to  have  been  in  orders—to 
archbishop,  and  he  left  Rome.  May  27,  668, 
and  arrived  at  Canterbury,  May  27,  669.  He 
did  a  great  work  in  healing  breaches,  restor- 
ing sees,  educating  the  clergy,  and  in  other 
ways  building  up  the  church  in  Britain. 

Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  or  Cyrus, 
in  the  province  of  fluphratensis,  patriarchate 
of  Antloch,  present  pachalic  of  Aleppo  ;  b. 
at  Antloch  about  898 ;  d.  probably  at  Cyrrhus 
about  458.  His  mother,  who  was  wealthy 
and  beautiful,  led  a  worldly  life  until,  in  her 
twenty-fourth  year,  cured  of  an  eye  trouble 
by  a  recluse,  who  exhorted  her  to  alter  her 
life,  she  suddenly  foreswore  society.  It  was 
after  a  married  life  of  thirteen  years,  at  the 
age  of  thirtv,  that  she  bore  a  child,  whom  she 
appropriately  named  Theodoret,  '*  the  gift  of 
(jfod,  because  he  was  the  answer  of  many 
prayers.  The  boy  was  trained  by  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  (q.v.),  and  earlv  showed  marked 
ability.  His  parents  died  when  he  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  and,  promptly  givinir 
away  the  property  he  inherited,  he  betook 
himself  to  a  monastery  at  Kicerte,  about  75 
m.  e.  of  Antloch,  where.  Immersed  in  study, 
he  passed  seven  happy  years.  But  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  about  428.  he  was  elected  to 
and  reluctantly  accepted  the  episcopate  of 
Cvrrhus.  Then  began  a  career  of  extraor- 
dinary activity.  To  learning  and  dialectic 
skill  ne  united  great  zeal  and  moving  elo- 
quence ;  and  withal  a  practical  turn  of  mind. 
He  set  out  to  uproot  heresy  in  his  diocese,  and 
he  succeeded.  He  beautified  Cyrrhus,  re- 
lieved it  by  his  intercession  of  much  burden- 
some taxation,  and  Increased  its  habitability. 
His  services  were  in  general  demand  outside 
of  his  diocese,  but  he  seldom  journeyed  far 
from  home.  The  uprooter  of  heres^r  in  others, 
he  was  deposed  for  heresy  himself  bv  the  so- 
called  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus  (449)  and 
banished  to  the  familiar  monastery  of  Kloerte. 
His  alleged  heresy  was  Nestorianism.  but  this 
he  denied  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451), 
and  so  was  restored  to  his  see.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  preparing  commentaries 
upon  a  large  part  of  the  Bible,  controversial 
and  specifically  theological  treatises,  and  espe- 
cially two  histories,  one  a  continuation  of 
Eusebius  (325-429)  and  the  other.  The  Re- 
ligiou%  History,  a  series  of  sketches  of  contem- 
porary saints,  which  is  full  of  miraculous, 
not  to  say  incredible  stories.  His  numerous 
Letters  richly  repay  perusal.  (See  his  works 
in  Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  LXXX.-LXXXIY.  ;  Eng. 
trans..  New  York,  Christian  Literature  Com- 

Eany ;  Oxford,  Parker  &  Son,  1891,  and  life 
y  Gueldenpenning). 

Theodosioi  L,  ^le  Oreet,  emperor  of  the 
East ;  b.  at  Cauca,  Northwestern  Spain.  846  ; 
brought  up  in  his  father's  camp  in  Britain, 
and  after  Ids  murder,  876,  apparently  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insane  jealousy  of  Yalens, 
who  had  allprominent  persons  whose  names 
began  with  THEOD  put  out  of  the  way,  be- 
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cause  he  had  learned  a  medium  had  declared 
that  his  successor  would  bear  a  name  so  be* 
ffinning,  retired  to  Cauca,  where  he  remained 
In  deepest  obscurity  till  called  by  Gratian  to 
succeed  Valens,  879.  He  was  an  enmetic 
ruler  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  political  affaus, 
and  threw  his  whole  authority  on  the  side  of 
orthodoxy,  persecuting  the  Arians,  Man!- 
chfieans.  and  other  heretics,  and  by  means  of 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  (881),  the  second 
oecumenical  council,  making  the  Nicene  Creed 
the  creed  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  He  exerted 
influence  likewise  in  the  West.  He  was 
guilty  of  an  atrocious  massacre  of  7000  per- 
sons in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  The^alonica  (890),  and  for  this  act 
was  forbidden  the  communion  by  Ambrose 
(q.v.)  in  Milan  until  he  had  done  penance. 
(See  Gueldenpenning  and  Island,  Der  KaUer 
Theodanw  der  Gram,  Halle.  1878.) 

Theodotion.    See  Bible,  p.  104. 

Theodulph,  bishop  of  Orleans  ;  b.  in  Spain 
about  758 ;  became  bishop,  801 ;  deposea  for 
alleged  treason,  819  ;  reinstated,  821 ;  d.  per- 
haps by  poison,  at  Orleans,  Sept.  19,  821. 
He  was  one  of  the  learned  men  summoned  by 
Charlemagne  to  his  court ;  wrote  much  in 

J>rose  and  in  poetry,  the  latter  much  admired 
n  that  day.  His  works  are  in  Migne,  Fat. 
Lot.  CV.,  cols.  187-880,  and  his  poems  in 
DUmmler,  Pi^Stm  Lot,  aec.  Car.  i.,  2,  pp.  487- 
581,  629-^.  (See  also  L.  Baunard,  Theo- 
dulfe,  Orleans,  1860.) 

Theologla  Q«rmanioa  is  the  name  of  a  little 
book  by  an  unknown  author  and  from  foi 
imcertam  date,  but  resembling  the  works  of 
the  German  mystics  in  its  general  character. 
It  was  first  discovered  by  Luther,  and  he  pub- 
lished it  at  Wittenberg  in  1516  and  again 
having  found  a  complete  copy  in  1518.  In 
Rome  it  was  put  on  the  Index,  but  in  Ger- 
many, Hollana,  France,  and  England  it  was 
translated  and  much  read.  A  better  manu- 
script was  discovered  at  Wiirzburg  and  edited 
by  P.  Pfeiflfer,  Stuttgart,  1861,  from  which 
an  Eng.  trans,  has  been  made  by  Susanna 
Winkworth,  London,  1854,  n.e.,  1874. 

Theologns  or  Theologal,  an  officer  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  attached  to  all  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches  in  great  and  pop- 
ulous cities,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
clergy  free  instruction  in  theolog[y.  Be  is 
not  necessarily  a  canon,  though  m  practice 
he  is  generally  chosen  among  the  canons  of 
the  chapter.  The  office  was  instituted  by  the 
third  Council  of  the  lAteran,  1179. 

Theology  {doctrine  of  Ood)  in  the  widest 
sense  is  the  science  of  religion,  especially  the 
Christian  religion  as  taught  in  the  Bible  and 
developed  in  the  experience  of  the  church. 
The  usual  divisions  of  it  are  :  (1)  Exegetical 
theology,  or  biblical  learning ;  (2)  historical, 
or  church  history  ;  (8)  systematic,  or  doctrinal, 
and  (4)  practical,  which  is  concerned  with 
government,  homiletics.  liturgies,  etc.  Ethics 
and  apologetics  are  usually  treated  under  the 
third  head,  although  some  think  that  they 
should  be  made  a  separate  department.  Prot- 
estant theology  in  general  builds  itself  upon 
the  Scriptures,  but  there  is  a  speculative  the- 


ology which  starts  from  the  intuitions  and 
proceeds  by  deduction,  and  seeks  to  reconcile 
knowledge  and  faith,  science  and  religion. 

In  a  narrower  sense  theology  means  dog- 
matics, and  includes  1.  Theology  proper  (the- 
ism, the  Trinity,  the  attributes,  etc.)  2.  An- 
thropology (the  origin,  nature,  and  fall  of 
man) ;  8.  Chrisiology  (the  person  and  work 
of  Chilst) ;  4.  PneunuUology  (the  person  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit) ;  5.  Soteriology  (new 
birth,  justification,  sanctification,  etc.) ;  6. 
Eeclesiology  (church,  sacraments,  and  means 
of  grace ) ;  7.  Efichatology  (the  middle  state, 
second  advent,  resurrection,  and  Judgment). 

In  a  still  narrower  sense  theology  means  the 
doctrine  of  God,  his  existence,  perfections, 
and  the  distinctions  in  the  godhead. 

For  LrrsRATUBB,  see  Dogmatics,  to  which 
add,  Arminian,  W.  B.  Pope,  A  Higher  Cate- 
ehismo/Theology,Loiidon,l^i^\  Roman  Catho- 
lic, I.  Wilhelm  and  T.  B.  Scannel,  Manual  of 
Catholic  Theology,  London,  1890.    T.  W.  C. 

Theology,  MonumaataL  See  Monuicen- 
TAL  Theology. 

Theology,  New  England.  See  New  Esq- 
LAKD  Theology. 

Theophanes  of  Bysantium,  b.  about  758 :  d. 
816 ;  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  Ager,  which 
he  had  built  himself  in  M^sia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  a  fanatical  image-worshipoer,  on  account 
of  which  he  was  banished  bv  Leo  the  Armin- 
ian, in  818,  to  the  island  of  6amothrace.  His 
Chronographia,  reaching  from  Diocletian  to 
Leo  the  Arminian,  was  edited  by  Classen, 
Bonn,  1889, 2  vols.,  and  is  in  Migne,  Pat.  QroBe. 
CVIIL 

Theophanes  Oeramens,  bishop  of  Taura- 
menium,  Sicily,  in  the  first  part  of  the  11th 
century,  left,  written  in  Greek,  wlilch  was 
the  language  spoken  in  his  diocese,  62  homilies, 
which  were  eoited  by  Scorsus,  Paris,  1644. 

Theophany  (appearanes  of  Ood),  a  term  to 
denote  the  visible  manifestation  of  God  to 
men,  such  as  was  made  to  the  saints  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  was  always  accompanied 
by  a  vision,  and  was  temporary,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  distinguished  from  the  immediate 
and  permanent  revelation  of  God  made  in  the 
incarnation  of  his  Son,  and  generally  denoted 
by  the  term  epiphany.  T.  W.  C. 

Theophilanthropists  was  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  religious  sect  which  arose  in  Paris  in 
1796,  during  the  time  when  Christianity  was 
abolished,  and  which  professed  what  may  be 
called  the  natural  creed.  It  was  founded  on 
the  three  ideas — €k>d,  virtue,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul — and  expressed  in  a  very  sim- 
ple form  of  worship.  One  of  its  founders, 
Chemin,  published  in  Paris,  in  1796,  Manuel 
des  Theophilanthroms,  which  contains  their 
whole  theology.  Thomas  Paine  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  and  delivered  a  discourse 
before  it.  which  is  found  in  his  Theological 
Worki.  In  the  first  two  or  three  years  the 
sect  seemed  to  thrive,  but  when  Romanism 
was  allowed  to  return,  it  was  simply  pushed 
out  of  existence.  The  first  consul ,  Bonaparte, 
took  their  churches  from  them  in  1802.  and 
after  that  time  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
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them.    Their  literary  monuments  were  col- 
lected and  printed  at  Basel,  1797-90,  2  vols. 

Theophilni,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  88&-412, 
was  an  adversary  of  Origin.  Three  of  his 
letters  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Jerome,  and  are  found  in  €killandi, 
Bibl.  Pat.  vii. 

Theophilns.  bi»hop  of  Antioch,  17^-86, 
wrote  about  180  an  apology  of  Christianity, 
which  has  been  edited  by  Otto,  Jena,  1861 ; 
Eng.  trans.,  Ante-Nieene  Fathers,  ed..  New 
York,  Christian  Literature  Company,  vol.  ii., 
89-121.  The  genuineness  of  his  commentary 
on  the  gospels  has  been  attacked  by  A.  Har- 
nack  and  defended  by  Th.  Zahn. 

Theophylact,  the  most  learned  exegete  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  his  dav  ;  b.  prolMibly  at 
Euripus,  on  the  island  oi  Eubcba,  in  the 
^gean  Sea  ;  spent  his  early  life  in  Constanti- 
nople ;  became  tutor  to  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  the  sonof  the  Emperor  Michael  Uucas ; 
archbishop  of  Achrida  and  metropolitan  of 
Bulgaria,  1078  ;  d.  after  1107.  His  fame  rests 
securely  on  his  commentaries,  not,  it  is  true, 
entirely  original,  but  still  truly  exegetical,  on 
Hosea,  Jonah,  Nahum,  and  Habbakuk,  and 
on  the  €k>spels.  Acts,  Pauline  and  Catholic 
Epistles.  But  he  wrote  much  besides  them. 
(See  his  works  in  Migne,  Bat  Or,  CXXIII.- 
CXXVL) 

Theopnenstv,  the  Greek  word  for  Inspira- 
tion. Cf.  W.  Koelline,  Prolegomena  zur 
Theoprunvstie,  Breslau,  1890.    See  p.  418. 

Theosophy  {divine  wisdom),  a  so-called  sa- 
cred science,  differing  alike  from  philosophy, 
which  employs  the  ioeas  derived  from  natural 
reason  in  investigating  the  divine  nature,  and 
from  theology,  which  superadds  to  these  the 
principles  derived  from  revelation.  Theoso- 
phy, on  the  contrary,  professes  to  exclude  all 
dialectics  and  to  derive  its  knowledge  from 
direct  intuition,  or  from  the  immediate  com- 
munications of  God  himself.  It  is,  therefore, 
simplv  another  name  for  mvsticism.  It  is 
found,  among  all  nations — Hindus,  Persians, 
Arabs,  Greeks  (the  later  Neo-Platonists),  and 
Jews  (the  Cabalists).  Sometimes  it  has  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  occult  science  (Agrippa 
of  Nettesheim,  Paracelsus),  at  others  in  visions 
(Swedenborg),  and  again  in  rapt  contempla- 
tion (Jacob  Boehme,  Oettinee^.  ScheUing, 
in  his  later  writings,  develop^  a  close  approsd- 
mation  to  this  mystic  svstem. 

The  recent  attempted  revival  of  theosophy 
by  some  Americans  with  the  aid  of  Hindu 
Buddhists  is  hardly  worthy  of  notice. 

T.  W.  C. 

Theotokos  (God-bearing),  a  term  adopted 
at  the  Coimcils  of  Ephesus  (431)  and  Chalce- 
don  (451)  to  assert  the  divinity  of  our  Lord's 
person.  The  human  nature  he  derived  from 
the  Virgin  was  so  intimately  united  with 
deity,  that  the  person  she  bore  was  really 
divine.  T.  W.  C. 

Th«rapeut«  {worshippers),  a  sect  of  Jewish 
ascetics  allied  to  the  Essenes,  described  onlv 
in  a  treatise.  On  a  Contemplative  Life,  ascribed 
to  Philo.  But  many,  on  several  grounds,  dis- 
pute Philo's  authorship  and  pronounce  the 
work  a  Christian  forgery  of  ascetic  origin. 
The  Therapeutse  were  said  to  be  of  both  sexes. 


to  live  in  separate  cells,  and  come  together 
only  for  worsnip,  to  eat  only  one  meal  a  day, 
and  that  merely  bread  and  water,  and  to  ae> 
rive  their  support  from  the  charitable.  (See 
Lucius,  Die  Therapeuien  und  ihre  SteUung, 
Strassburg,  1879  ;  J.  Nhschl,  Die  Therapeuten. 
Mainz,  188o.)  T.  W.  C. 

Theremin  (tareh-meen),ZindwigFiladriid& 
Frans,  b.  at  Gramzow,  Brandenburg,  Prus- 
sia, March  19,  1780 ;  d.  in  BerUn,  Sept.  26, 
1846 ;  studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Geneva  ; 
was  elected  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed 
congregation  in  Berlin,  1810,  and  appointed 
court  preacher  there  in  1814,  and  professor  of 
homiletics  in  the  university,  1889.  His  Elo- 
quence a  Virtue  was  translated  into  EnglislL 
by  W.  T.  G.  Shedd,  Andover,  1850,  8d  ed.. 
1864.  Among  his  other  works  are  Abend- 
stunden,  Berlin,  1888-39,  8  vols.,  6th  ed.» 
1869. 

Theresa,  Bte^  b.  at  Avila.  Old  Castile.  Spain, 
March  28,  1515  :  d.  at  Alba  de  Liste,  Oct.  15, 
1582  ;  entered  the  order  of  the  Carmelites  in 
1584,  and  began  in  1561  to  reform  the  order^ 
whidi  resulted  in  the  establishment  before 
her  death  of  17  nunneries  and  15  monasteries 
of  Barefooted  Carmelites  or  Theresians.  Her 
works,  mystical  and  ascetical,  have  appeared 
in  many  collected  editions,  e.  g.,  Salamanca, 
1587.  Paris,  1847.  There  is  a  complete  French 
translation  edited  by  Migne,  Paris,  1840-46, 
4  vols.  Her  life  was  written  in  English  bj 
Maria  French,  London,  1875. 

Thessalonians,  Splstles  to.  These  were 
the  earliest  of  Paul's  writings  and  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  They  were 
written  from  Corinth,  a.d.  52  and  53.  The 
first  was  sent  after  receiving  Timothy's  good 
report  of  their  faith,  and  also  of  some  diffi- 
culties among  them.  Accordingly  he  thanks 
God  for  their  advancement  (ch.  i.),  expresses 
his  loving  care  for  them  (ii.,  iii.),  urges  them 
to  holiness  (iv.  1-12),  comforts  them  under 
bereavement  by  mention  of  Christ's  advent 
(Iv.  13-v.  11),  and  concludes  with  various  ad- 
monitions (v.  12-28).  But  learning  that  his 
words  had  been  misapprehended,  he  wrote 
again,  commending  their  faith  in  trial  (2  i.), 
correcting  their  error  in  expecting  the  imme- 
diate advent  of  Christ  (ii.),  and  gives  direc- 
tions to  meet  the  evils  this  error  had  caused 
(iiL ).  The  epistles  are  of  undoubted  genuine- 
ness, and  bear  the  impress  of  the  apostle's 
great  loving  heart.  (See  the  commentaries  on 
the  two  Epistles  by  LiUie  [N.  Y..  1860],  Lange 
"18691,  Eadie  [London,  1877],  J.  Hutchfaison 

1884],  the  Pulpit  Comfnentarg  [ieST\,  M.  F. 

;adler  [1890],  W.  A.  Stevens  [Phikdelphia, 
1891]).  T.  W.  C. 

Thes-sa-lon-i'-ca  (eonouest  of  TheuaXy),  a 
seaport  at  the  head  of  the  Themaic  Gulf ;  in 
Paul's  time  a  free  city  and  the  most  populous 
in  Macedonia.  Paul  visited  it,  a.d.  ZQ,  and 
preached  three  Sabbaths  in  the  synagogue, 
but  was  driven  away  by  persecution  (Acts 
xvii.).  He  left  Silas  and  Timothy  to  carry 
on  the  work  he  had  successfully  begim.  The 
'•rulers"  (Acts  xvii.  6)  are  **  politarchs,"  a 
term  that  occurs  here  only  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  is  found  on  a  local  triumphal  arch, 
erected  after  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
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The  citj  still  surriTes  under  the  name 
Salonika,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce. Population.  80»000.  It  abounds  in 
broken  columns  and  sculptured  fragments. 

T.  W.  C. 

Theu'-das  {Ood-given),  an  impostor  who  in- 
stigated a  rebellion  that  came  to  a  wretched 
end  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Acts  v.  86). 
The  Theudas  Josephus  mentions  was  eleven 
years  later  than  Gkimaliers  time,  but  the  name 
being  a  common  one  at  that  period,  it  may 
well  nave  been  borne  by  different  persons. 

T.  W.  C. 

Thenxgy,  a  term  which  arose  among  the 
Neo-Platonista  in  Alexandria,  denotes  a  sci- 
ence by  which  it  becomes  passible  to-man  to 
influence  the  will  of  the  goois.  Wherever  this 
magical  sdenoe  spread  it  transformed  all 
other  ideas,  religious  as  well  as  philosophical, 
into  stupid  superstitions. 

Thimraoh  (teersh),  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Jo- 
■ias,  Ph.D.  (Munich.  1888).  Irvingite ;  b.  at 
Munich,  Nov.  6,  1817 ;  d.  at  Basel,  Dec.  8. 
1885 :  studied  at  Munich.  Erlangen,  and 
Tflbingen,  and  was  in  1848  appointed  professor 
of  theology  at  Marburg,  but  having  been  won 
over  by  the  Irvingites,  at  that  time  active  in 
Qermany,  he  resigned  in  1850,  Joined  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  and  was.  pastor  of 
small  con^re^tions,  and  was  superintendent 
of  the  Irvmgite  congregations  in  North  Qer- 
many  (1850^^),  in  ^uth  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland (1860-64),  in  South  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Austria,  1875,  till  death.  Of  his 
numerous  writings  there  have  appeared  in 
£ng.  trans,  in  Ix>ndon,  The  Hitiory  of  ^he 
ChruHan  Church,  1852;  Christian  FamUy 
Life^  n.e.,  1858;  On  the  Christian  Common- 
wealth,  Edinburgh,  1876 ;  The  Book  of  Gen- 
s  esi$,  London,  1878 ;  Life  of  Bishop  Oobat, 
1884. 

Thietmar,  b.  in  Saxony  of  noble  ancestry, 
July  25,  976  ;  d.  at  MerseDurg,  where  he  had 
been  bishop  shice  1009,  Dec.  1,  1018.  He 
wrote  a  chronicle  whose  latter  part,  1002- 
1018,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
history  of  Germany.  The  whole  work  has 
been  edited  by  Lappenberg  in  Mon.  Oerm. 
Hist,  iii.,  ana  translated  into  G^erman  by 
Laurent.  1849. 

ThUo,  Johann  Karl,  b.  at  Langensalza, 
25  m.  n.w.  of  Erfurt,  Thuringia,  Nov.  28. 
1794  ;  d.  at  HaUe,  May  17,  1858 ;  studied 
theology  at  Leipzig,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  Halle  in  1822.  Of  his  Codex  Apoc- 
ryphus,  the  first  vol..  The  Apocryphal  Ooshels, 
appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1882.  the  Acta  Petri 
et  Pauli,  1838,  and  Acta  Andrem  et  Matthiee, 
1846. 

Thirlwall,  Oonnop,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
1840),  bishop  of  St.  David's ;  b.  at  Stepney, 
London,  Jan.  11.  1797  ;  d.  at  Bath,  July  27, 
1875.  A  precocious  student,  his  Primitia  ap- 
peared, London,  1809.  He  passed  from  ttte 
Charter-house  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1814  ;  became  a  fellow,  1818 :  ordained,  1827- 
28  ;  rector  of  Eirby.  Yorkshire,  1884  ;  bishop 
of  St.  David's,  1840-74.  His  liberal  principles 
hindered  further  promotion  ;  ho  was  the  only 


prdate  who  voted  for  Irish  disestablishment^ 
and  refused  to  demand  Colenso's  resignation. 
He  translated  Schleiermacher's  Essay  on  the 
Gospel  €f  tit.  Luke,  London,  1825.  and  with 
Juuus  Hare,  Niebuhr's  History  of  Borne,  vols. 
L,  ii.,  1828-81.  His  History  of  Greece,  which 
ranks  next  to  Grote's,  appeared  in  Lardner'a 
Cydopatdia,  1885-40,  and  in  8  vols.,  1845-52. 
His  Remains  (chiefly  his  memorable  Charges) 
were  edited  by  Dean  Perowne  in  8  vols. ,  1875- 
76,  and  his  Letters  in  8  vols.,  1881-82.  Carlyle 
called  him  '*  a  right  and  honest-hearted  man» 
full  of  knowledge  and  sense,"  and  Dr.  Gkur- 
nett  ''as  scholar,  critic,  and  ecclesiastical 
statesman  almost  above  praise."    F.  M.  B. 

Tholuck,  Friedxich  Angust,  b.  at  Breslau, 
March  80,  1799 ;  d.  in  Halle,  June  10,  1877  ; 
studied  Oriental  languages  and  theology  in. 
Berlin,  where  he  conversed  intimately  with 
the  pietistic  circles  ;  was  in  1824  appointed 
professor  extraordinary  there,  and  in  1825 
ordinary  professor  at  Halle,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death  ;  one  of  the  representa- 
tives and  leaders  of  the  evangelical  movement 
not  only  in  his  university,  but  in  his  church 
and  in  Christendom.  Of  his  works,  the  two 
most  widelv  read  are  Sin  and  Redemption, 
Enff.  trans,  by  Ryland,  repub.  in  Boston.  1854. 
unoer  the  title  Guido  and  Julius,  and  Hours 
of  Devotion,  translated  by  Robert  Menzies,  18—, 
n.e..  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1875.  His 
Commentaries  on  Romans,  John.  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Hebrews,  and  Psalms  have  all 
been  translated  into  English,  and  4  vols,  of 
his  sermons  under  different  titles.  He  also 
wrote  several  works  of  a  historical  character^ 
Lutherische  Theoioyen  Wittenhergs  im  17. 
Jahrhundert,  Hamburg,  1852 ;  Das  akademische 
Leben  im  17.  Jahrhundert,  Hamburg.  1858-54, 
2  vols. :  Geschichte  des  Bationalismus,  Berlin, 
1865,  unfinished.  His  life  was  written  by 
Leopold  Witte,  Bielefeld,  1884-86,  2  vols. 

Thomas  (tufin),  also  called  Didvmus.  one  of 
the  twelve.  His  birthplace  and  calling  are 
unknown,  though  he  was  probably  a  Oalflean. 
He  seems  to  have  been  of  an  impulsive  tem- 
perament, devoted  to  Christ  (John  xi.  16).  yet 
somewhat  gloomy  (liv.  5),  and  slow  to  be 
convinced  even  of  a  Joyful  truth  (xx.  19-29). 
The  earlier  fathers  say  he  preached  in  Persia, 
the  later  in  India.    He  suiiered  martyrdom. 

T.  W.  C. 

Thomas  Aqoinas,  the  leading  theologian  of 
the  Dominicans,  now  exalted  to  the  same 
place  in  general  Catholic  theology  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  present  pope,  Leo 
XIII.  (1879) ;  b.  in  the  castle  of  Rocca  Sicca, 
near  Aauino,  the  birthplace  of  Juvenal,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Naples.  Italy,  in  1225  or 
1227 :  d.  near  Terradna,  Mareh  7.  1274.  He 
was  of  a  noble  family,  and  designed  for  a 
political  career ;  but  he  felt  himself  drawn  to 
the  new  order  of  the  Dominicans,  and  after 
much  opposition  he  entered  it  in  1244.  and  the 
folloi)9'ingyear  went  to  study  with  Albert  the 
Great  at  Cx>logne.  His  talents  were  soon  per- 
ceived by  his  teacher,  who  predicted  for  him 
a  brilliant  future.  He  went  in  the  same  year 
to  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
in  1248,  and  then  taught  in  various  places,  as 
in  Cologne,  and  then  after  ordination  (1251) 
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to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  doctor  in  1257, 
only  afler  the  contest  between  the  university 
and  the  mendicant  orders  had  been  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion  by  the  intervention  of 
the  pope.  He  continued  to  teach  at  Paris, 
and  then  in  various  places  in  Italy  after  1261. 
He  was  employed  in  many  learned  labors  by 
different  popes,  and  drawn  into  practical 
affairs,  but  in  the  midst  of  all  these  diver- 
sions he  was  active  from  the  first  in  literary 
work,  particularly  after  his  return  to  Italy 
in  the  composition  of  his  Summa,  He  was 
on  his  way  to  a  church  council  at  Lyons  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  canonized  July 
18, 1323,  and  in  1667  named  the  fifth  doctor 
of  the  church  by  Pius  V. 

The  writings  of  Thomas  may  be  divided 
into  several  classes.  The  philosophical  con- 
sist largely  in  commentaries  upon  Aristotle. 
His  exegetical  works  are  of  little  value,  the 
best  being  a  continuous  exposition  of  the  gos- 
pels, the  so-called  Catena  Aurea  (see  below), 
in  which  he  has  incorporated  numerous 
extracts  from  the  previous  church  writers. 
His  chief  apologetical  composition  is  his 
Summa  of  the  Catholic  Faith  Against  the  Gen- 
tiles, directed  principally  against  the  Moham- 
me<lan8.  His  most  important  works  are  those 
pertaining  to  systematic  theology,  of  which 
there  are  many,  the  chief  being  the  Summa 
totius  Theologias  already  mentioned. 

The  system  of  Thomas  may  be  described  in 
general  as  the  completed  Catholic  system  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  incorporated  in  the  Catholic 
Church  by  the  result  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
His  primary  supposition  is  that  of  scholasti- 
cism, that  all  knowledge  is  harmonious,  and 
also  that  that  which  is  attained  by  the  reason 
must  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
which  are  given  man  by  revelation,  and  are 
not  to  be  questioned.  He  thus  fully  repre- 
sents in  himself  his  period,  and  forms  the  apex 
of  scholastic  development.  There  are  two 
classes  of  religious  truth,  those  which  reason 
can  attain,  but  which  need  the  divine  revela- 
tion for  their  full  proof,  and  those  which  are 
objects  of  revelation  entirely.  Yet  there  runs 
through  the  system  a  subtle  conflict  between 
reason  and  revelation.  In  spite  of  the  au- 
thority which  he  ascribes  to  the  church,  it  is 
interesting  to  obsorve  that  Thomas  places  the 
Scriptures  at  the  head  of  the  authorities  used 
in  proof  of  doctrines.  As  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  his 
interpretations  are  often  of  little  value.  In 
his  doctrine  of  God  he  gives  several  proofs  of 
the  divine  existence,  rejecting,  however,  the 
Anselmic  proof.  The  positive  foundation  of 
his  doctrine  is  that  Gkxl  is  the  infinite  being 
whose  essence  is  action.  He  seeks  in  various 
ways  to  make  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in- 
telligible, representing  the  filiation  as  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Word  out  of  the  divine  thought, 
and  the  spiration  as  the  procession  of  the  di- 
vine love.  His  doctrine  of  providence  refers 
everything  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  %m  phy- 
sical world  to  the  supreme  causality  of  God. 
Bince  God  rules  all  things,  he  must  have  had 
the  thought  of  this  always  in  his  mind — that 
is,  must  have  predetermined  all  things.  There 
is  a  double  predestination,  to  life  and  death. 
He  makes  attempts  to  save  the  freedom  of  the 


will  in  order  to  rescue  responsibility,  and  dis- 
tinguishes between  natural  (necessary)  causes 
and  moral  (contingent)  causes.  And  yet.  in 
fact,  there  is  no  place  in  his  system  for  a  free 
will.  Men  are  free  only  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  the  subjects  of  the  divine  activity  paasing 
through  them  as  channels.  His  definition  of 
miracle  tended  also  to  increase  the  disposition 
to  expect  the  miraculous  in  daily  affairs. 
Original  sin  consists  only  in  the  lack  of  super- 
natural assistance.  As  to  the  atonement, 
Thomas  took  lower  ground  than  Anselm. 
Reconciliation  might  have  been  effected  in 
some  other  way  had  God  willed.  Gk>d  might 
also  forgive  without  satisfaction,  as  a  private 
man  can  do.  The  doctrines  of  justification 
and  sanctification  are  treated  from  the  sacra- 
mental theory  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
need  not  be  further  considered  here.  Thomas 
did  also  much  for  ethics,  but  his  whole  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  was  somewhat  too  em- 
piric, not  ideal. 

LiTERATUKE. — The  works  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  are  partially  in  Migne,  Pat,  Lai.  sup- 
plement ;  last  complete  edition,  Parma,  1852- 
71,  25  vols.,  4to ;  n.e.  under  the  patronage 
of  Leo  XIII.,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of 
Aquinas.  Rome,  1882,  sqq.  There  is  a  French 
trans,  of  the  Summa,  Paris,  1850-54,  8  vols., 
and  a  German  one  bv  C.  M.  Schneider,  Re- 
gensburg,  1890 ;  and  £ng.  trans,  of  the  Catena 
Aurea  (on  the  Gospels),  Oxford,  1841-45,  8 
vols.,  n.e.,  1870,  tf  vols.;  Homilies  for  the 
Whole  Christian  Tear,  London,  1867  ;  The 
Vmerable  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  1871.  For 
his  life  see  R.  B.  Vaughan,  1871-72.  2  vols., 
abridged  ed.,  1  vol.,  1875 ;  F.  Hays,  1889. 
For  his  philosophy  and  theology  see  Thomas 
Harper,  The  Metaphysics  of  w  School,  Lon- 
don, 1880,  sqq.;  and  the  treatises  bv Gundsaly 
Feldner,  Graz,  1890 ;  V.  Lipperheiae,  Munich, 
1890 ;  Fr.  J.  V.  de  Groot,  Regensburg,  1890, 
and  L.  Crolet,  Besan9on.  1890.       F.  H.  F. 

Thomas  il  BeckeL    See  Bbcket,  p.  92. 

Thomas  a  Kempis.    See  Eempis,  p.  471. 

Thomas  Ohziatians.  See  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas,  p.  160. 

Thomas  of  Oelano,  a  native  of  Celano, 
Southern  Italy,  and  about  1221  general  of  the 
Franciscan  order  in  Germany,  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  author  of  the  oldest  life  of 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  of  the  celebrated  hynm 
Dies  ircB,  dies  iUa  (q.v.)- 

Thomas  of  VUlanora.  b.  at  Fuenlana,  Leon, 
Spain,  1487 ;  d.  at  Valencia,  Nov.  8,  1655 ; 
entered  the  order  of  the  Augustinian  Hermits 
in  1517  ;  became  the  confessor  of  Charles  Y. 
and  archbishop  of  Valencia,  and  was  canon- 
ized by  Alexander  VII.,  1668.  His  life  was 
written  in  Spanish  by  Queveda  and  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Maimbourg,  Paris,  1666. 

Thomas,  David,  D.D.  (Waynesburg  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  1862),  Congr^tionalist ; 
b.  at  Hoilybush-Vatson,  pieinbrokeshire, 
Wales,  Feb.  1,  1818 ;  educated  at  Cheshunt 
College,  Buckingham ;  entered  the  Indepen- 
dent ministry,  1841 ;  was  minister  of  Stock- 
well  Independent  Church,  London.  1845-74 ; 
founded  m  1855   the   National  Newspaper 
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League  Company,  and  in  1861  the  Working 
Hen^B  Club  and  Institute  Unions  ;  originated 
the  University  of  Wales  in  1862,  and  the  Uni- 
TersitT  College,  which  was  opened  at  Aberyst- 
with  !n  1877.  He  is  a  Broad  Churchman,  rec- 
offnizine  that  as  Christ  is  the  only  reyealer 
of  absolute  truth,  he  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  Old  Testament  writers  or  by  the  apos- 
tles, b\it  they  are  all  to  be  interpreted  by  him. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of  The  Homi- 
Usi,  London,  1851-82,  50  vols.,  and  of  the 
JBonUiiHie  Library,  1882,  sqq. 

Thomasin  of  Zirklaria,  a  native  of  the  Tyrol, 
wrote  in  1215  Der  todUehe  Oast,  a  didactic 
poem  of  considerable  interest  for  the  true 
conception  of  the  religious  state  of  the  time, 
edited  by  Rttckert,  Leipzig,  1852. 

ThoBuudtiJi,  Oottfried,  b.  at  Egenhausen, 
WUrtemberg,  1802 ;  d.  at  Erlangen,  Jan.  24, 
1875,  having  been  professor  of  systematic  the- 
ology there  since  1842.  His  two  principal 
works  are  Origines,  Nuremberg,  1887,  and 
Dm  ehristliche  Dogmenffesehiehte,  Erlangen, 
1874-76,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  by  Bonwetsch  and 
Seeberg,  1890. 

Thomassin,  Xioiiifl,  b.  at  Aix,  17  m.  n.  of 
MarseUles,  Aug.  28,  1619 ;  d.  in  Paris,  Dec. 
24,  1697 ;  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  in  1682,  and  published  in  Paris  in 
1678-7!l,  Ancienne  et  JHowoeUe  DitdpUiw  de 
VJ&glue  touchant  le$  Bhiifioes  et  lee  Bineflciere, 
8  vols,  fol.,  a  standard  work  on  its  subject. 

Thottpsoiu  Joseph  Paxriah,  D.D.  (Har- 
vard, 1856).  LL.D.  (University  of  New  York, 
1868),  Congregationalist ;  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  7.  1819 ;  d.  in  BerUn,  Sept.  20.  1879. 
He  graduated  at  Yale,  1888 ;  was  pastor  at 
New  Haven,  1840-45,  and  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  New  York,  1845-71.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Ifew  Englarkder,  1843,  and  of 
the  Independent,  New  York,  1848,  on  which 
he  did  much  editorial  work  for  fourteen  years. 
He  was  prominent  as  a  preacher,  writer,  pa- 
triot, reformer,  and  philanthropist.  In  1871 
hiB  health  gave  way  and  he  removed  to  Ber- 
lin, hoping  to  continue  researches  begun  on  a 
visit  to  Egypt  in  1858.  Here  he  became,  in 
Dorner's  words,  "a  living  link"  between 
America  and  Qermany,  and  won  honors  and 
influence  hardly  inferior  to  Bayard  Taylor's. 
His  constant  and  varied  activuy  helped  the 
progress  of  American  ideas  abroad,  and  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty.  Among  his  many 
publications  are  The  Theology  of  Chriet,  New 
York,  1870 ;  Church  and  Aate  in  ths  United 
States,  1878,  ffnd  The  United  States  as  a  Na- 
tion, 1877.  He  "  struck  one  more  blow  for 
liberty"  just  before  his  death  bv  the  address 
to  the  emperor  of  Austria  in  behalf  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  P.  M.  B. 

Thomson,  WilUam  McOhire,  D.D.  (Wa- 
bash College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  1858), 
Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Spring  Dale,  near  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  Dec.  81,  1806;  graduated  at 
Miami  College,  Oxford,  O.,  18!^ ;  studied  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  New  Jersey, 
1826-27 ;  ordain^  an  evangelist  by  Pres- 
bytery of  Cinchmati,  O..  Oct.  12, 1881 ;  was 
missionary  in  Syria  and  Palestine  under  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  and  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 


Missions,  188&-49,  1850-57,  1859-76,  and- 
wrote  The  Land  and  the  Book^  New  York, 
1859,  2  vols.,  rewritten  and  adorned  with  nur- 
merous  iUustrations,  1880-66,  8  vols. 

Thorah  (teaching,  the  ordinary  name  for 
the  Mosaic  code.  In  Babylon  arose  a  custom 
of  observing  at  Uie  close  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles a  Feast  of  the  Law,  which  consisted  in 
reading  and  chanting  and  distributing  alms 
and  presents.  The  copying  of  the  Thorah 
was  Gone  by  trained  men  under  severe  restric- 
tions as  to  material,  ink,  stylus,  columns, 
lines,  shape  and  size  of  the  letters,  spaces, 
errors,  and  blots.  The  greatest  accuracy  was 
thus  secured,  and  all  men  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Jews  for  Uieir  conscientious  fidelity  in 
preserving  the  sacred  text.  T.  W.  C. 

Thorn,  an  old  Polish  city,  but  a  Prussian, 
possession  since  1798,  was  the  meeting-place 
of  an  important  conference,  the  so-callea  CM- 
loquium  earitatipum,  1645,  and  the  scene  of  a 
horrible  massacre,  1724.  The  conference  was 
convened  by  Ladislaus  lY.,  consisted  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Re- 
formed, the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  the  Lu- 
therans, and  sat  from  Aug.  18  till  Nov.  21. 
Its  object  was  to  bring  about,  if  not  a  union, 
at  least  a  better  modus  vivendi  between  the 
various  denominations  within  the  Polish 
realm.  But  nothing  was  achieved,  though 
the  members  separated  with  reciprocal  cour- 
tesies and  assurances.  The  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure was  the  arrogance  of  the  Jesuits,  and  this 
was  also  the  cause  of  the  massacre  of  1724. 
Some  Protestants  witnessing  the  passage  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  procession  hared  their  needs, 
but  neglected  to  bend  their  knees.  Reproved 
in  an  insulting  manner  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Jesuit  college,  a  commotion  arose  in  the  street, 
and  when  the  Jesuits  fired  on  the  people  from 
the  windows  of  the  college,  the  building  was 
stormed  and  bloody  revenge  taken.  A  royal 
conunittee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
case,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  together  with 
several  other  prominent  Protestants,  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  executed.  (See  Ledder* 
hose.  Dm  Elutbad  wn  Thorn  im  1724,  Basel, 
1852.)  C.  P. 

Thorn  in  the  Fleah,  Paul's.  The  nature 
of  this  thorn  or  "  stake,"  R.  V.  (2  Cor.  xii. 
7-10),  has  been  greatly  questioned.  Some  sup* 
pose  it  to  have  been  spiritual,  either  sensual 
temptations  (Romanists)  or  doubts  arising 
from  his  shiful  past  (Luther,  Calvin,  etc.). 
Others  refer  it  to  his  persecutions  or  adver- 
saries (Chrysoetom  ana  the  Greek  Fathers). 
But  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  a  bodily  ail- 
ment, which  can  no  furttier  be  defined  than 
that  it  was  acute,  in  some  way  humiliating,  a 
hindrance  to  the  apostle's  efficiency,  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  could  not  be  concealed  from 
others,  and  was  continuous  or  recurrent. 
Paul's  earnest  prayers  oonld  not  obtain  its  re- 
moval, but  he  received  grace  to  bear  it,  even 
in  sach  measure  as  to  make  him  slory  in 
infirmities.  T.W.C. 

Thomdike,  Herbert,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  about  1598  ;  d.  at  Chiswick,  7  m.  w.  by  s. 
of  London.  1672.  He  entered  Cambridge, 
1618  ;  became  canon  of  Lincoln,  1686 ;  viCar 
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of  Clajbrooke,  LeioaBterahiie,  1689  ;  rector  of 
Barley,  Herts,  1642 ;  master  of  Sidney  Col- 
lege, 1643 ;  ejected  under  the  parliament ; 
canon  of  Westminster,  1661 ;  member  of  the 
Savoy  Conference,  and  of  Convocation.  He 
was  a  learned  but  obscure  writer  on  the  Angli- 
can side.  His  theological  works  were  col- 
lected at  Oxford  in  6  vols.,  1844-57  ;  the  chief 
of  them  is  An  Epilogue  to  the  Tragedvof  the 
Church  of  England,  London,  1659.  besides 
these  he  pubfished  a  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic  lexicon,  1685,  and  helped  Walton  with 
his  Polyglot,  1654-57.  F.  M.  B. 

ThomwelL  James  Henley,  D.D.  (Jeffer- 
son; Hampden  Sidney;  Centre  College, 
Kentucky,  all  1845),  LL  D.  (Oglethorpe  Uni- 
versity, G^rgia,  1857),  Presbyterian ;  b. 
in  Marlborough  District,  S.  C,  Dec.  9, 1812  ; 
d.  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Aug.  1,  1862.  He 
graduated  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  1881 ;  was  pas- 
tor at  Lancaster,  S.  C,  1885-87,  and  at  Co- 
lumbia, 18^M1 ;  professor  at  South  Carolina 
College,  Columbia,  1888-40,  and  (m  the  chair 
of  sacred  literature)  1841-51 ;  its  president, 
1851-55 ;  professor  in  South  Carolina  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1855-62.  He  founded  and 
emted  the  Southern  QiUMrterly  Beview,  1855- 
57.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Old 
School  General  Assembly,  and  its  moderator 
in  1847.  His  writings  were  edited  by  J.  B. 
Adger  and  J.  L.  Qinurdeau  in  4  vols.,  Hich- 
mond,  1871-78,  and  his  Life  and  Letters  by 
B.  M.  PaUner,  1875.  F.  M.  B. 

Thoroldf  Anthony  Wilson,  D.D.  (by  diplo- 
ma, 1877),  lord  bishop  of  Rochester,  Church 
of  England  ;  b.  at  Hougham,  June  18,  1825  ; 
educated  at  Oxford  ;  was  ordained  priest  in 
1850  ;  held  various  pastoral  charges  ;  became 
bishop  of  Rochester  in  1877:  translated  to 
Winchester,  1891.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
popular  devotional  volumes  Ths  Presence  of 
Christ,  London,  1869,  16th  ed.,  1884;  The 
Gospel  of  Christ,  1881,  5th  ed.,  1884 ;  The 
Claim ^  Christ  on  the  Toung,  1882,  2d  ed., 
1888 ;  The  Yoke  of  Christ,  1888,  7th  ed.,  1887. 

Three  Chapter  Oontroversy.  See  Chaf- 
TBBS,  Three. 

Thugs,  a  Hindu  sect,  which  by  the  very 
worship  of  the  goddess  Kali  was  led  to  com- 
mit the  most  outrageous  crimes,  and  finally 
sank  down  into  a  mere  gang  of  criminals. 
They  terrorized  a  large  dtstnct  of  India  for 
many  years,  until  finally  put  down  by  the 

fovemment  between  18^  and  1885.     (See 
[eadows  Taylor,  The  Confeseions  of  a  Thug, 
London,  1858.) 

Thnmmim.    See  Ubdc  and  THXTionnc. 

ThnxifioatL    See  Lapsed,  p.  488. 

Thy-a-ti'-ra,  a  city  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  river  Lycus,  between  Sardis  and 
Pergamos.  Dyeing  was  an  important  braoch 
of  its  business  from  Homer's  time,  and  nie 
first  New  Testament  mention  of  it  (Acts  xvi. 
14)  connects  it  with  the  purple-seller,  Lydia. 
It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  diurches 
of  Asia  (Rev.  ii.  18,  24).  The  city  on  its  site, 
now  called  Ak-hissar,  "the  white  castle," 
has  17,000  inhabitants,  and  is  famous  for  the 
scarlet  cloth  dyed  there.  T.  W.  C. 

Tiara  was  the  name  by  which  the  Greeks 


designated  the  head-dress  of  the  great  king 
of  Persia,  and  is  now  the  specific  name  for 
the  head-dress  of  the  pope  on  grand  occasions. 
It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  cap  of  gold  cloth, 
pointed  at  the  top,  and  encinded  with  three 
crowns,  one  above  the  other,  of  which  the 
first  was  adopted  in  the  9th  century,  the  sec- 
ond in  the  l2th,  and  the  third  in  the  14th. 
The  exact  dates,  however,  in  the  history  of 
this  peculiar  vestment  are  as  uncertain  as  the 
meaning  of  its  composition. 

Ti*be'-rl-as,  a  town  in  Gkdilee  founded  by 
Herod  Antipas,  and  named  by  him  after  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.  It  was  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  to  which 
sometimes  it  gave  its  own  name  (John  vL  1, 
xxi.  1).  It  was  an  important  town,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  our  Lord's  visiting  it.  After 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  it  became  a  fomous  seat 
of  Jewish  learning,  where  the  Mishna  was 
compiled,  a.d.  190,  and  the  biblical  Massorah* 
It  is  still  one  of  the  holy  cities  of  the  Jews. 
The  modem  town,  Tabariyeh,  was  half  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1887.  It  has  a 
popuh&tion  of  about  8000.  T.  W.  C. 

Ti-be^-rl-ns,  Olaudios  Nero,  was  the  step- 
son and  successor  of  Augustus  (Luke  iii.  1). 
He  began  to  reign  a.d.  14,  and  continued  on 
the  throne  twenty-three  years.  He  was  at 
first  moderate  and  just,  but  soon  degenerated 
into  a  gloomy  despot.  T.  W.  C. 

Tiele,  Oomelis  Petrus,  D.D.  (hon.,  Lei- 
den, 1858),  Dutch  theologian ;  b.  at  Leiden, 
Dec.  16,  1880 ;  studied  at  the  Remonstrants' 
Seminary  and  at  the  Athenaeum  of  Amster- 
dam ;  became  professor  in  the  former  institu- 
tion, 1878,  and  professor  of  history  of  relig- 
ions in  the  University  of  Leiden,  1877.  He 
has  been  Joint  editor  with  Euenen  and  others 
of  Theologisch  Tijdechrift  (Leiden)  since  its 
foundation  in  1867.  Of  his  works  have  been 
translated.  Outlines  of  the  Mstorv  ofBelwion 
to  the  Bpread  of  the  tfniwrsal  Bdigions,  Lon- 
don, 1878,  4th  ed.,  1888 :  The  HieUtry  of  the 
Egyptian  Beligion,  1882. 

Tig^Jath-Pl-le^-ser,  the  second  Assyrian 
kine  mentioned  as  having  come  in  contact 
with  Israel,  and  the  second  of  the  name.  He 
invaded  Samaria  (2  Kings  xv.  29)  and  carried 
away  manv  captives.  Afterward,  beins  in- 
vited by  Ahaz  to  aid  him  against  the  lulied 
kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  Rezin  and  Pekah, 
he  came  in  force,  captured  Damascus,  slew 
Rezin  (2  Kings  xvi.  9),  ravaged  Israel  east  of 
the  Jordan,  and  distressed  Ahaz  by  exacting 
a  heavy  tribute  (1  Chron.  v.  M,  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  16-21).  The  Nineveh  tablets  record 
his  capture  of  Damascus,  Samaria,  and  Tyre. 
He  reigned,  b.c.  747-789,  and  was  probably 
a  usurper  of  the  throne.  T.  W.  C. 

Tillemont  (tel-mon),  Z«oaia  Sibestien  !«• 
Nain  de,  b.  in  Paris,  Nov.  30,  1687 ;  d.  there, 
Jan.  10,  1698 ;  was  educated  in  Port  Royal 
and  ordained  priest,  and  appointed  pastor  of 
Tillemont,  near  Paris,  in  1676.  Of  his  J9m- 
toire  des  Empereurs  et  .  .  ,  des  Persecutions, 
etc.,  the  first  volume  appeared  in  Paris,  1690. 
three  more  during  his  lifetime,  and  two  after 
his  death  ;  and  of  his  Mhnoires  pour  servir  d 
Vliistoireecdesiastiquet  etc.,  the  first  three  vol* 
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umes  appesred  in  Paris,  1894,  and  thirteen  more 
follow^,  reaching  down  to  513.  Besides  these 
two  great  historical  works,  which  are  stiU  of 
value  on  account  of  the  erudition  and  c^- 
scientiousness  witli  which  he  worked,  he  wrme 
several  minor  sketches  and  essays. 

Tillotson,  John,  b.  at  Sowerby,  Yorkshire, 
England,  1680;  d.  at  Lambeth,  Nov.  22, 
16S4 ;  was  educated  at  Cambridge ;  sub- 
scribed to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1602,  and 
was  in  1668  appointed  rector  of  Keddington  ; 
rose  slowly  m  the  hierarchy,  more  rapidly 
after  the  accession  of  William  III.,  and  was 
in  1691  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His 
sermons  were  collected  after  his  death  by  his 
chaplain,  Dr.  Barker,  and  have  been  often  re- 
TOJnted  and  translated  into  German.  (See  his 
Works,  with  his  life  by  Thomas  Birch,  best 
€d.,  London,  1820, 10  vols.,  and  Select  Sermons, 
edited  by  Weldon,  1886.) 

Timothy  (Tumoring  God),  a  disciple  and 
companion  of  Paul,  lie  was  a  native  of  Derbe 
or  Lvstra,  in  Lycaonia,  his  father  being  a 
(srentile  and  his  mother,  Eunice,  a  Jewess 
(Acts  xvi.  1),  distinguished  for  her  piety,  as 
was  also  his  grandmother,  Lois  (2  Tim.  i.  6). 
By  them  he  was  carefully  trained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures (2  Tim.  lii.  15).  At  Paul's  first  visit  to 
Lystra,  a.d.  48,  he  was  converted,  and  on  his 
second  visit  the  apostle  made  him  his  assist- 
ant, circumcising  him  to  disarm  the  prej- 
udices of  the  Jews.  Afterward  he  became  a 
companion  of  Paul,  who  loved  him  as  his 
own  son.  He  labored  much  at  Ephesus,  and 
that  when  he  was  quite  voung  (1  Tim.  i.  8, 
iv.  12).  The  post-apostoUc  tndition  makes 
him  bishop  of  Ephesus. 

Epistles  of  Paul  to.  These,  with  that  to 
Titus,  are  known  as  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
because  they  set  forth  chiefly  the  duties  of 
church  officers.  The  First  seems  to  have 
been  written  about  the  year  64,  after  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  at  Kome.  It  contains 
special  instructions  upon  the  qualifications 
and  duties  of  bishops  and  deacons,  and  pun- 
gent exhortations  to  fidelity.  The  Second 
was  written  a  year  or  two  later,  during  Paul's 
second  imprisonment,  and  while  he  was  in 
constant  expectation  of  martyrdom  (2  Tim. 
iv.  6-8).  It  is  the  dying  charge  of  the  faith- 
ful apostle  to  his  beloved  child.  It  contains 
a  variety  of  injunctions  to  activity  in  work 
and  fortitude  under  trials,  and  concludes  with 
the  expression  of  a  full  and  triumphant  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  anticipation  of  an 
unfading  crown.  (See  the  commentaries  on 
the  PaMonU  Spittles  by  P.  Fairbaim,  Edin- 
burgh, 1874;  C.  J.  Ellicott,  London,  6th  ed., 
1888,  and  by  M.  F.  Sadler,  1890.) 

T.  W.  C. 

TlndaL  Matthsw,  deist ;  b.  at  Beer  Ferris, 
Devonshire,  1656 ;  d.  at  Oxford,  Aug.  16, 
1783.  He  studied  at  Lincohi  College.  Oxford, 
and  was  a  fellow  of  All  Soul's  from  1677. 
He  entered  the  Church  of  Home,  1685,  and 
left  it,  1688.  Besides  several  political  tracts, 
he  published  The  Rights  of  the  Christian 
Churchy  London,  1706  (an  Erastian  work,  pro- 
scribed. 1707) ;  A  Defence  Thereof,  1709,  and 
Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,  1730. 
This  was  considered  the  main  treasury  and 


defence  of  deism ;  it  was  answered  by  J.  Fos- 
ter, 1730 ;  J.  Conybeare,  1782 ;  J.  Leland, 
1788,  and  Bishop  Butler,  1736,  and  translated 
into  German  by  J.  L.  Schmidt.  1741.  A 
second  part  never  appeared.  (See  Lechler, 
GeseMchte  des  englischen  Deismus,  Stuttgart, 
1841 ;  Leslie  Stephen,  History  of  English 
TTunight  in  the  ISth  Century,  London,  2d  ed. , 
1881,  2  vols.)  F.  M.  B. 


Tischendorl  Lobagott  Friedrich 
stantimb.  at  Lengenfeld,  Saxony.  Jan.  18. 
1815 ;  d.  at  Leipzig.  Dec.  7.  1874 ;  studied 
theology  at  Leipzig,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor there  in  1845.  but  spent  much  of  his 
time  on  extensive  travels  in  Europe  and  the 
Orient  in  behalf  of  his  science.  His  critical 
labors  on  the  text  of  the  Bible  resulted  in 
twenty  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
which  the  eight  larger  ones  are  replete  with 
invaluable  materials  for  the  establishment  of 
the  true  reading,  8th  ed.,  Leipzig.  1872.  the 
Prolegomena  (in  Latin)  were  written  by  the 
American,  Dr.  Caspar  Rcn6  Gregory,  pars 
prior  (with  Ezra  Abbot),  1884.  pais  altera  (1&90) 
—a  monument  of  well-directed  industry,  con- 
taining by  far  the  fullest  description  of  the 
uncial  and  cursive  hss.  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  from  personal  examination ; 
editions  of  the  Etangelium  Palatinum,  1847  ; 
Codex  Amiatinus,  1850;  Codex  Claromontamis, 
1852  ;  Fragmenta  sacra  palimpsesta,  1854 ;  Co- 
dex Sinaiticus,  1862,  4  vols.  fol. ;  H'omim  Tes- 
tamentum  Vatieanum,  1867 ;  also  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Septuagint.  often  reprinted ; 
Acta  Apostolorum  apoei^fpha,  1851 ;  Etangelia 
apocrypha,  1854  ;  Apocalypses  apocryphes,  1866, 
etc.  His  Wann  warden  unsere  Eeangelien 
verfasstf  1865,  was  translated  into  all  Euro- 
pean languages. 

Tithe  (tenth),  a  tax  for  religious  purposes 
from  an  early  period  ((Jen.  xiv.  20,  xxviii. 
22).  A  twofold  tithe  was  paid  by  all  Jews : 
first,  a  tenth  of  the  yield  of  fields,  nerds,  etc., 
which  went  to  the  support  of  the  Levites. 
who  in  turn  paid  a  tenth  of  what  they  re- 
ceived to  the  priests  (Num.  xviii.  21-28) ;  and, 
secondly,  a  tithe  of  the  nine  parts  left,  which 
was  spent  in  entertaining  at  the  tabernacle  or 
temple  his  own  family  and  friends  and  the 
Levites.  Every  third  year  a  special  provision 
was  made  for  the  poor  either  out  of  this  tithe 
or  in  addition  to  it  (Dent.  xiv.  28,  29).  The 
system  was  renewed  after  the  exile  (Neh.  x. 
87.  38).  but  not  always  regularly  paid  (Mai. 
iii.  8-12).  The  Pharisees  tithed  garden  herbs, 
but  neglected  weightier  matters  (Matt.  xxiiL 
23).  Some  contend  that  the  law  of  tithes  ex- 
ists under  the  Gospel,  but  the  New  Testament 
is  silent  on  the  point.  T.  W.  C. 

Titular  Bishops.    See  Ik  PABiXBrs,  p.  416. 

Titus,  a  Gentile  (Gal.  ii.  3)  converted  under 
the  preaching  of  Paul  (Tit.  i.  4),  who,  how- 
ever, refusea  to  circumcise  him  when  that 
was  demanded  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  He 
was  Paul's  companion  on  many  missionary 
tours,  and  was  entrusted  with  several  impor- 
tant commissions  (2  Cor.  xii.  18,  2  Tim.  iv. 
10,  Tit.  i.  12), 

Epistle  to.  This  was  probably  written 
from  Ephesus.  a.d.  65,  when  Paul  was  on  his 
way  to  Nicopolis,  and  was  designed  to  instruct 
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Titus  in  the  right  discharge  of  ministerial 
offices  in  Crete,  whose  people  were  noted  for 
lying,  gluttony,  and  ialeness,  and  therefore 
made  a  difficult  field.  (See  the  commentaries 
mentioned  under  Timothy ;  also  H.  D.  M. 
Spence,  7V<w*,  London,  1888.)       T.  W.  C. 

Tobit.    See  Pseudepiqrapha,  p.  775. 

Tobler,  Titus,  b.  at  Stein,  Appenzell,  Swit- 
zerland, June  25,  1806 ;  d.  in  Munich,  Jan. 
21,  1871 ;  studied  medicine  at  Zurich  and 
Vienna,  and  visited  Palestine  in  1885-86  for 
medical  purposes,  but  returned  afterward 
four  times  and  made  extensive  geographical 
and  topographical  researches.  His  princi^l 
works  are  Topogra^ie  von  Jerumlem,  Berlm, 
1858-54,  2  vols. ;  Ftanographte  wn  Jerusalem, 
Gk>tha,  1858 ;  Dritte  Wanderung  ncuh  Pales- 
Una,  1859  ;  Nazareth,  Berlhi.  1868 ;  BiUio- 
g^apfUa  Oeographica  Palestinat,  Leipzig,  1867  ; 
PcUestincB  Descriptiones  ex  8cpculo  Iv,,  V.  et 
VI.,  1867  .  .  .  «B  8oe4mlo  YIIL,  IX.,  XIL, 
et  XV.,  1874.  His  life  was  written  by  Helm, 
Zurich,  1879. 

Toddf  John,  D.D.  (Williams,  1845),  Con^ 
gregationaliBt ;  b.  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct,  9, 
1800 ;  d.  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1873. 
He  graduated  at  Yale,  1822,  and  at  Andover, 
1825,  and  was  pastor  at  Groton.  Mass.,  1827- 
88;  Northampton,  1838-86;  Philadelphia, 
1886-42,  and  Pittsfield,  1842-72.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  and 
a  voluminous  and  popular  writer.  Collected 
editions  of  his  books  appeared  in  London, 
1858  and  1879  ;  among  them  were  Lectures  to 
Children,  1884-58.  2  vols.,  widely  translated, 
and  Students^  Manual,  1885.  His  autobiog- 
raphy, edited  by  his  son,  appeared.  New  York, 
1876.  F.  M.  B. 

Toland.  John,  deist ;  b.  near  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  Nov.  80.  1670 ;  d.  at  Putney,  4  m. 
w.  of  London,  May  11,  1722.  His  name  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  James  Junius. 
Brought  up  a  Romanist,  he  became  a  Protes- 
tant m  boyhood.  He  studied  at  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh  (M.  A.,  1690),  and  Leyden,  having 
the  dissenting  ministry  in  view.  He  lived  at 
Oxford,  1694-96,  published  his  Christianity 
not  Mysterious,  London,  1696 ;  was  in  con- 
sequence driven  out  of  Dublin  and  his  book 
burnt  by  the  hangman.  His  Life  ofMUton, 
1698,  and  Amyntor,  1699,  contained  matter  of 
the  same  kind.  From  1701-10  he  was  mainly 
abroad,  and  wrote  on  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion, ms  later  books  are  Origines  Judaiccs, 
1709;  Naaarenus,  1718;  Tetradymus,  1720, 
and  Paniheistican,  1720 ;  the  last,  a  liturgy 
from  heathen  sources,  was  privately  printed. 
His  Posthumous  Works  appeared  m  2  vols., 
1726,  with  a  life ;  see  another  by  Huddlestone, 
Montrose,  1814.  He  was  an  able  and  earnest 
student,  poor,  persecuted,  and  embittered. 

F.  M.  B. 

Toledoth  Jeshu  ^ebrew,  Mstory  of  Jesus) 
is  the  name  of  two  Jewish  pasquils  on  the  life 
of  Jesus,  dating  from  the  12tn  or  18th  cen- 
tury, and  principally  made  up  from  Tidmudic 
legends.  One  of  them  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Wagenseil  in  his  Tela  fynea  SatantB, 
Altdorf,  1681,  Eng.  trans..  New  York,  2d  ed.. 
1879;  and  the  other  by  Huldrich  in  his 
Astoria  Jeschva  a  Judosis  eorrupta,  Leyden, 


1706.    (See  Barin«r-Oould,  The  Lost  and  Eos- 
tile  Qoipds,  London,  1874.) 

Toleration,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  is 
synonymous  with  freedom  of  religion,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in 
this  sphere  it  simply  means  that  modicum  of 
religious  liberty  which  is  conceded  to  other 
denominations  by  the  reigning  church,  the 
state  institution.  In  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  toleration  there  is  a  multitude  of  dis- 
tinct stages,  from  the  cruel  intolerance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  the  religious  liberty  of  America  of 
tOHiay,  a  concise  account  of  which,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Philip  Schaff ,  will  be  found  in  the  Tippers  of  the 
American  Society  of  Church  History,  vol.  i., 
1889. 

Tombes.  John,  b.  at  Beaudley,  Worcester- 
shire, England,  1608  ;  d.  at  Salisbury,  May  22, 
1676 ;  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  became 
preacher  at  Beaudley  in  1647,  next  neighbor 
to  Richard  Baxter  at  Kidderminster,  but  re- 
tired from  pastoral  duties  in  1668.  He  was 
appreciated  as  a  preacher,  especially  among 
the  Puritans,  and  wrote  much  against  infant 
baptism  :  Two  Treatises,  London,  1645  ;  Apol- 
ogy,  1646 ;  Anti-peedobaptism,  1652,  etc. 

TonUlne,  Gkorge^  b.  at  Bury  St.  Edmund 's» 
60  m.  n.e.  of  London,  Suffolk,  England,  Oct. 
9,  1750 ;  d.  at  Winchester,  Nov.  14,  1827 ; 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  bish- 
op of  Lincoln  in  1787,  and  of  Winchester  in 
1820.  Of  his  Blsmenis  of  Christian  Theology, 
London,  1799,  2  vols.,  the  14th  ed.  appeared 
1848,  and  vol.  i.  was  separately  printed  under 
the  title  Introduction  to  ihs  JStitdy  of  the  Bible, 
1876. 

Tongues.    See  Gifts,  p.  866. 

TonsQr«y  the  shaving  of  the  head  of  a  cleric 
of  the  Roman  or  Greek  Church  in  a  cht:le  ; 
the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  admission  to 
even  the  lowest  order,  that  of  lector  or  read- 
er ;  primarily  performed  by  the  bishop,  mitred 
abbot,  or  cardinal  priest.  It  was  not  the  rec- 
ognized clerical  distinguishing  mark  until  the 
6th  century.  There  are  three  sorts  of  ton- 
sure :  (1)  the  Roman,  which  takes  in  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  widens  as  the  rank  of 
the  ecclesiastic  is  higher  ;  (2)  the  Greek,  which 
takes  in  the  whole  head,  and  (8)  the  Celtic, 
which  extends  from  the  front  to  the  line 
drawn  over  the  head  from  ear  to  ear. 

Toplady,  Augustus  Montague,  Church  of 
England :  b.  at  Farnham,  Surrev,  88  m. 
w.s.w.  01  London,  Nov.  4,  1740 ;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, Aug.  11,  1778.  He  studied  at  Westmin- 
ster school  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
was  ordained,  1762  ;  vicar  of  Blagdon,  Somer- 
set, 1762-68 ;  of  Broad  Hembury,  Devonshirep 
1768-75,  when  he  removed  to  London  ;  from. 
1776  till  his  death  he  preached  in  the  French 
Calvinistic  Reformed  Chapel,  Orange  Street. 
Leicesterflelds,  London.  He  was  an  advanced 
Calvinist  and  a  fierce  denouncer  of  Wesley. 
His  works,  collected  in  6  vols.,  London,  18!S5, 
are  less  valued  now  than  his  precocious  F^ems 
on  Sacred  Subjects,  Dublin,  1759.  and  completed 
in  D.  Sedgwick's  edition,  London,  1860. 
After  the  Wesleys  he  is  the  most  brilliant  and 
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flery  hTmaiBt  of  the  last  century.  His  great* 
est  lYric,  **  Rock  of  Axes."  appeared  1776,  as 
did  his  collection  of  /mum  and  Bifmns,  con- 
taining but  few  of  his  own.  F.  M.  B. 

Torquemada  (Torrecremata),  Thomas  de, 
the  Spanish  Inquisitor ;  b.  at  Yalladolid, 
1420  ;  d.  at  Avila,  Sept.  16.  1498.  He  was  a 
Dominican  monk,  very  zealous  for  ortho- 
dozy  ;  secured  the  introduction  of  the  "  Holy 
Office*'  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  1478,  and 
was  appointed  inquisitor-general,  1482,  and 
so  admirably  filled  his  office  that  he  has 
passed  into  current  speech  as  a  synonyme  of 
neartless  cruelty.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain. 

Torrey,  Joseph,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1850), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  Feb. 
2,  1797;  d.  at  BurUngton,  Vt..  Nov.  26,  1867. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1816,  and  at  An- 
dover,  1819 ;  was  pastor  at  Boyalton,  Vt., 
1819-27  ;  professor  of  classics  hi  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  1827-42 ;  of  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy,  1842-67,  and  president, 
1868-66.  He  translated  Neander's  Church 
Butorp,  Boston,  1864.  5  vols.,  and  wrote 
memoirs  of  his  predecessors,  J.  March  (1848) 
and  W.  Smith  (1861),  prefixed  to  their  works, 
which  he  edited.  F.  M.  B. 

Towlanski,  Andreas,  b.  at  Antoszwiniec, 
Lithuania,  Jan.  1,  1799 ;  d.  at  Zurich,  May 
18,  1878 ;  practised  law  at  Wilna.  1818-26  ; 
went  to  Paris ;  became  a  convert  of  St.  Simon, 
and  began  in  1841  to  preach  his  own  views, 
a  mixture  of  social  revolution  and  religious 
mysticism.    It  was  his  disciple,  however,  the 

Seat  Polish  poet,  Mickiewicz,  rather  than  he 
mself ,  who  aroused  attention  to  his  ideas. 
(See  Semenka,  Tawianaki  et  ta  doctrine,  Paris, 
1850,  and  Mickiewicz,  VtglUe  offieieUe  et  la 
Mes9ianisme,  1842-48,  2  vols.) 

Townlay,  James,  b.  at  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, May  11,  1774 ;  d.  at  Ramsgate,  67  m. 
8.e.  of  London,  Dec.  12, 1888  ;  became  a  local 
preacher  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  was  ap- 
pointed  general  secretary  to  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  in  1827.  His  lUuUrationi 
0f  BibUeal  Literature  appeared  in  London, 
1821,  8  vols.,  and  was  reprinted  in  New  York, 
1842,  2  vols. 

Townsend,  Luther  Tracy,  D.D.  (Dart* 
mouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  1871),  Meth- 
odist ;  b.  at  Orono,  Me.,  Sept.  27,  1888  ;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College,  1859,  and  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminarv,  Massachusetts, 
1862,  and  was  in  1867  appointed  professor  of 
theology  in  Boston  Universitv.  Among  his 
numerous  writings  are  Sword  and  Oarment, 
Boston,  1871 ;  Qod-Mdn,  1872 ;  Credo,  1873 
Arena  and  Throne,  1874 ;  Loet  Forever,  1875 
Bible  Theology  and  Modem  Thought,  1888 
Faith  Works,  Christian  Science,  and  Other 
Cures,  1885;  The  Bible  and  Other  Ancient 
Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Kew 
York.  1889. 

Townaon,  Thomas,  b.  at  Much  Lees,  Essex, 
England,  1715 ;  d.  at  Richmond,  April  15, 
Vm :  was  educated  at  Oxford,  ana  made 
archdeacon  of  Richmond  in  1780.  In  1778  he 
pubUdied  at  Oxford  his  Dieeourses  on  the  Four 


Ooepels.    His  works   appeared   in  London, 
1810,  2  vols. 

Toy,  Crawford  Howell,  D.D.  (Wake 
Forest,  N.  C,  1872),  LL.D.  (Howard,  Ala., 
1882  ;  Univ.  of  N.  C.  1889),  Baptist ;  b.  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  March  28, 1886 ;  graduated  at' 
the  University  of  Virginia,  1856  ;  studied  at 
Berlin,  1866-68,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  Old  Testament  interpretation  in  Douthem 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  Greenville, 
S.  C..  1869,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Har- 
vard University,  1880.  He  published  BiHory 
of  the  Bdigion  of  Israel,  Boston,  1882,  8d  ed., 
1884  ;  Quotatums  in  the  Nm  Testament,  New 
York,  1884  ;  Judaism  and  Christianity :  a 
Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Thought  from  Old 
Testament  to  New  Testament,  Boston,  1890. 

nraoh-o-si'-tls  (rugged  region),  one  of  the 
five  Roman  provinces  into  which  the  district 
northeast  of  the  Jordan  was  divided.  It  lay 
between  Damascus  and  Bostra,  and  included 
the  modem  Leyah.  Herod  Philip  was  tet* 
rarch  of  it  (Luke  iii.  1),  and  after  his  death, 
A.D.  58,  Caligula  gave  it  to  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

X.  vv .  C 

Traotazianlsm,  a  remarkable  movement  in 
the  English  Church,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  IVacts  for  the  Times,  a  series  of  papers 
published  at  Oxford  from  1838  to  1841.  It  con- 
sisted  of  ninety  tracts,  of  which  Newman  wrote 
twenty-four  and  Eeble  also  a  number.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  the  movement  was  the 
abolition  of  ten  Irish  bishoprics,  but  the  writ- 
ers went  on  to  press  apostolic  succession,  the 
eflicacy  of  sacraments,  priestly  absolution,  the 
authority  of  the  church,  and  the  value  of 
tradition,  until  at  length  Tract  No.  90  showed 
how  it  was  possible  to  interpret  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  in  a  Romanizing  sense.  This 
excited  so  much  opposition  as  to  cause  the 
discontinuance  of  the  series. 

The  results  of  the  movement  appear  in  the 

greater  strength  of  the  High  Church  party  in 
nj^Tand ;  the  large  development  of  ritual  and 
all  accessories  of  worship  ;  the  impulse  given 
to  the  building  and  restoration  of  churches, 
with  improved  architecture  :  the  secession  of 
many  persons  of  ability  and  distinction  (New- 
man, Faber,  Manning,  Wilberforce,  et  aL) 
to  Rome,  amounting  to  many  hundreds  of 
clergy  and  laity ;  and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
to  a  vast  increase  of  activity  in  all  forms  of 
religious  life.  Yet  with  the  last  must  be 
reddened  also  an  agnostic  and  rationalistic 
reaction  in  the  Church  of  England.  Pusey, 
Williams,  Eeble,  and  Perceval,  although 
among  the  earliest  Traotarians,  lived  and  died 
in  Uie  Anglican  communion.         T.  W.  C. 

Tract  Societies.  Tract  societies,  tech- 
nically speakhig,  are  organizations  for  the 
preparation  and  circulation  of  a  religious  liter- 
ature. The  "tract"  distinctively  is  a  short 
treatise  on  practical  religion,  but  tracts  on 
political  and  other  subjects  have  at  times  been 
largely  published  and  circulated.  While  tract 
societies  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
the  circulation  of  short  treatises  for  the  pro- 
motion of  religious  knowledge  is  older  tnan 
the  invention  of  printing.  Wiclif,  0.^.,wa8 
a  great  writer  and  circulator  of  tracts,  hla 
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friends  being  employed  to  multiply  copies. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  nis  tracts  was  the  means 
of  the  conversion  of  John  Hus,  and  thus  of 
spreading  the  Reformation.  Luther  had  the 
press  to  aid  him,  and  was  diligent  in  his  use 
of  it  in  multiplying  copies  of  his  tractates. 
As  early  as  1524  there  was  at  Basel,  Switzer- 
land, what  was  virtually  a  Bible  society,  a 
tract  society,  and  a  colporteur  association. 
A  forerunner  of  modern  tract  societies  was 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  BjiowI- 
edge,  organized  in  London  in  1701  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and  having 
for  its  object  the  promotion  of  charity  schools 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  dispense  at 
home  and  abroad  Bibles  and  tracts  of  religious 
knowledge.  Tlie  different  religious  denomi- 
nations abroad  and  in  this  country  have  been 
diligent  in  preparing  and  circulating  religious 
literature  having  special  denominational 
adaptations.  The  first  tract  society  in  which 
different  Christian  denominations  united  was 
formed  in  England  in  1750,  and  was  known 
as  the  Society  for  Promoting  Religious 
Knowledge  among  the  Poor.  In  1790  Miss 
Hannah  More  began  to  Issue  her  famous 
Ohsap  BepoBitory  Tracts,  and  their  success 
stimulatea  further  endeavor  in  tract  circula- 
tion. In  1798  the  Religious  Tract  and  Book 
Society  of  Scotland  was  formed,  which,  in 
1885,  following  American  example,  adopted 
the  system  of  colportage. 

This  last-namea  society  has,  however,  been 
overshadowed  by  an  oganization  which  is  the 
greatest  of  the  tract  societies  of  the  world,  the 
model  which  many  of  them  have  copied,  and 
the  fruitful  parent  and  efficient  helper  of 
others.  This  is  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
founded  in  London  in  1799,  the  Rev.  Gteorge 
Burder  being  the  prime  mover  in  It.  This 
society  had  for  Its  object  the  circulation  of 
religious  books  and  treatises  In  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  throughout  the  British  domin- 
ions. It  had  a  small  beginning,  and  at  first 
Its  sphere  of  labor  was  much  circumscribed. 
Now  Its  operations  are  on  an  extended  scale, 
and  reach  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  world. 
Its  affairs  are  adminlsterea  by  a  committee 
annually  chosen,  consisting  of  four  ministers 
and  eight  laymen,  the  members  being  equally 
divided  between  the  Established  Church  and 
Protestant  Dissenters.  The  society  works  by 
means  of  direct  sales  or  gifts  in  different 
places,  or  through  the  agency  of  local  soci- 
eties or  committees.  It  aids  foreign  organiza- 
tion on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  mission 
fields  by  grants  of  money  or  paper.  It  has 
given  efficient  aid  to  missionaries  in  the  work 
of  publication,  assisting  American  missions  as 
well  as  British  in  this  direction.  Its  affairs 
are  so  prudently  conducted,  and  its  business 
is  so  extensive  and  remunerative,  that  it  is 
able  to  devote  a  large  sum  every  year  from  Its 
profits  to  Its  benevolent  work,  besides  paying 
all  costs  and  charges  whatsoever.  Thus  for 
the  year  ending  March  81,  1890,  the  total 
grants  in  money,  paper,  and  publications  were 
£47,378  5«.  5d.  Toward  this  sum  the  recipi- 
ents of  grants  in  part  payment  contributed 
£9919 18«.  9(1. ,  leavhig  the  net  amount  £87,458 
11<.  %d.  The  contributions  received  during 
the  year  amounted  to  £27,988  6«.  Id.,  of  which 


amount  a  legacy  of  a  little  more  than  £10,000 
was  Invested  as  a  permanent  provision  for 
missionary  purposes.  The  excess  of  grants 
over  the  availiEible  free  contributions  was 
£19.670  15«.  l(f.,  provided  from  the  trade  re- 
ceipts. The  total  receipts  of  the  society  from 
all  sources  for  the  year  amounted  to  £211.675 
A».  8(f.,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  £14,000 
over  the  previous  year.  The  expenditure  in 
all  departments  was  £208,756  2«.  lOcf.  The 
society  gave  away  more  than  as  much  again 
as  it  received  from  the  public.  It  does  not 
do  its  own  work  of  manufacturing,  but  con- 
tracts for  the  maiiLing  of  Its  various  publica- 
tions. Its  issues  for  the  year  in  books,  tracts, 
cards,  and  separate  numbers  of  periodicals 
amounted  to  62,485,180.  Of  these  25,289,800 
were  tracts.  Counting  the  publications  issued 
by  foreign  societies  and  depots  by  its  aid,  the 
total  number  of  its  publications  for  the  year 
was  nearly  sefcenty-seDen  aiid  a  half  millwns, 
and  its  total  distribution  from  the  beginning 
has  been  more  than  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miUions— in  exact  figures,  2,757,- 
621,710.  It  has  printed  important  books  and 
tracts  in  200  languages,  dialects,  and  charac- 
ters, and  its  works  vary  from  a  handbill  to  a 
commentary,  and  even  to  complete  editions  of 
the  Bible  itself.  It  publishes  plain  books  and 
those  which  are  richly  illustrated,  and  it  is- 
sues a  number  of  periodicals  of  different 
kinds,  from  the  paper  for  children  to  the 
magazines,  Th^  Leisure  Einir  and  Sunday  at 
Home,  Its  publications  suit  all  classes  of 
readers,  from  the  plain  cottager  to  the  learned 
student. 

The  earliest  undenominational  tract  society 
which  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  this 
country  was  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  which  was 
founded  in  1808.  It  was  one  of  several  local 
organizations  whose  object  was  the  printing 
ana  circulation  of  tracts  and  volumes  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  Among  these  were  the  New 
York  Religious  Tract  Society,  organized  in 
1812,  and  the  New  England  Tract  Society, 
organized  in  Boston  in  1814.  This  latter  in 
1823  changed  its  name  to  the  American  Tract 
Society,  and  in  1825  it  became  a  branch  of 
the  national  society  which  was  then  insti- 
tuted. It  separated  from  that  society  in  after 
years,  pursuing  a  different  policy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  ;  but  after  some  changes  and 
vicissitudes,  while  Its  name  and  a  distinct  or- 
ganization is  maintained,  it  has  practically 
become  merged  in  the  larger  society  of  New 
York.  The  design  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  which  was  organized  in  New  York 
in  1825,  and  which  is  the  principal  tract  so- 
ciety in  this  country,  was  that  of  a  society 
for  the  whole  Union,  Inviting  the  co-operation 
of  Christians  of  all  denominations  and  of 
other  tract  associations  as  auxiliaries.  Its  ob- 
ject, as  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  is  to  pub- 
lish and  circulate  such  a  literature  as  will  best 
"  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Redeemer  of  sinners,  and  promote  the 
Interests  of  vital  godliness  and  sound  moral- 
ity." It  Is  restricted  to  the  publication  of 
only  that  which  is  **  calculated  to  receive  the 
approbation  of  all  evangelical  Christians." 
The  affairs  of  the  society  are  under  the  cod* 
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trol  of  three  committees :  the  Publishing  Com- 
mittee, six  leadinff  clergymen  of  as  many  dif- 
ferent denominations,  without  whose  unani- 
mous approval  no  publication  is  made ,  the 
Distributing  Committee,  who  regulate  all 
grants  ;  ana  the  Finance  Committee,  who  at- 
tend to  the  raising  and  expending  of  funds. 
The  action  of  these  committees  is  revised 
monthly  by  the  three  sitting  as  an  Executive 
Committee.  The  society  owns  its  house  and 
an  ample  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  its 
publications,  the  house  having  been  given  by 
the  liberality  of  friends  very  soon  after  its 
organization.  Beginning  solely  with  tracts, 
the  society  soon  came  to  issue  volumes  as 
well.  A  little  later  it  began  the  publication 
of  periodicals,  of  which  it  now  issues  six,  four 
in  English  and  two  in  Qerman.  It  lEBues  a 
large  variety  of  publications,  and  in  about  as 
many  lan^ages  and  dialects  as  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  of  London.  Manv  of  its  fisues 
are  handsomelv  illustrated.  The  aggregate 
circulation  of  the  periodicals  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  81,  IBOO,  was  2,418,6&).  The 
whole  number  of  distinct  publications  issued 
by  the  society  from  the  beginning  is  7^5,  of 
which  1091  are  volumes  and  the  remainder 
tracts  of  various  forms— leaflets,  handbills, 
cards,  booklets,  etc.  The  whole  number  of 
publications  at  foreign  mission  stations  ap- 

S roved  by  the  society's  committee  and  pub- 
shed  wholly  or  in  part  by  funds  granted  for 
the  purpose  is  4584,  of  which  7o8  are  vol- 
umes. The  total  number  of  tracts  and  books 
printed  by  the  society  during  the  year  covered 
DV  the  last  report  was  8.189,966,  numbering 
6»,  190, 742  pages.  There  have  been  printed 
by  the  society  from  the  beginning,  of^  books 
and  tracts  441,201,894,  making  a  total  of 
9,871,832,882  pages.  The  society  received 
for  the  year  in  donations  and  legacies  $72,864.* 
85 ;  its  sales  amounted  to  |158,418.88 ;  the 
total  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $398,690.- 
95.  In  the  sixty-five  years  of  its  historv  it 
has  received  from  gifts  and  sales  a  total  of 
$18,429,907.93.  Among  its  other  grants  it 
has  given  in  cash  to  aid  in  Uie  work  of  publi- 
cation at  foreign  mission  stations  a  total  of 
$696,949.33.  A  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  its  London  prototype,  is  its  svstem  of 
colportage,  which  was  organized  in  1841. 
The  aim  of  this  plan  of  operation  is  to  reach 
with  Christian  truth  through  both  the  printed 
page  and  the  living  voice  the  scattered  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  the  country  who 
are  practically  outside  the  churches.  It  is 
eminently  adapted  to  reach  the  multitudes  of 
immigrants  who  pour  into  the  countrv,  and 
is  economical,  practical,  and  elastic.  During 
the  forty-nine  years  in  which  this  system  has 
been  in  operation,  the  time  employed  has  been 
equivalent  to  the  work  of  one  man  for  5800 
years.  The  colporteurs  have  addressed  463,- 
208  meetings  and  have  made  18,775,030  family 
visits,  in  most  of  which  there  has  been  prayer 
and  religious  conversation  as  well  as  tne  sale 
or  gift  of  books.  The  results  of  these  labors 
cannot  be  tabulated,  but  there  is  abundance 
of  convincing  proof  of  their  usefulness. 

There  are  other  tract  societies  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.     On  the  continent  of 


Europe  these  are  as  follows :  The  Paris  Tract 
Society,  the  Belgium  Evangelical  Society,  the 
Geneva  Evangelical  Society,  the  Lausanne 
Tract  Society,  the  Italian  Evangelical  Publi- 
cation Society  (Florence),  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Book  and  Tract  Society,  the  Baden 
Colportage  Association,  the  Hamburg  Tract 
Society,  the  Danish  Tract  Society,  the  Swe- 
dish Evangelical  Society,  the  Stockholm 
Evangelical  Tract  Society,  and  the  Luther 
Society  in  Christiania. 

In  tndia  these  societies  are  as  follows :  Cal- 
cutta Book  and  Tract  Society,  North  India 
Christian  Tract  and  Book  Society  (Allahabad). 
Punjab  Religious  Book  Society,  Bombay 
Book  and  Tract  Society,  Madras  Religious 
Tract  and  Book  Society,  Bangalore  Tract  and 
Book  Society,  South  Travancore  Book  and 
Tract  Society,  Burmah  Bible  and  Tract  So- 
ciety, Ceylon  Christian  Vernacular  Education 
and  Religious  Tract  Society. 

There  are  societies  in  China  as  follows: 
North  China  Tract  Society,  East  China  Re- 
linous  Tract  Society,  Society  for  the  Dififusion 
of  Christian  and  G^eral  Knowledge  among 
the  Chinese,  Chinese  Religious  Tract  Society, 
Central  China  Tract  Sodety,  Foochow  Re- 
ligious Tract  Committee,  Canton  Committee 
of  Religious  Tract  Society. 

There  is  a  South  African  Tract  and  Book 
Society,  a  Mexican  Tract  Society,  a  Montreal 
Tract  Society,  and  the  British  American  Book 
and  Tract  Society  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Many  of  these  societies  receive  aid  from  the 
London  Religious  Tract  Society.  They  do  a 
work  that  in  the  aggregate  is  very  consider- 
able. The  metho£^  of  the  Christian  tract 
societies  are  followed  to  some  extent  by  soci- 
eties existing  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  promulgation  of  infidel  doctrines.  It 
is  not  believed  that  these  endeavors  are  meet- 
ing with  any  wide  success,  or  are  likely  to  be 
permanent. 

Oliver  Addison  Kingsbttrt. 

Tradition.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  as  used  by  the  early  church  writers 
was  the  entire  body  of  instruction  which  had 
been  handed  down  by  the  apostles.  Had 
there  been  no  written  histories  and  epistles, 
the  church  would  have  had  an  apostolic  doc- 
trine which  she  would  have  sought  to  pre- 
serve. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  so  completely  embraced  all 
that  the  apostles  had  taught,  that  by  the  time 
of  Eusebius  there  was  almost  nothing  current 
in  the  church  as  oral  tradition  in  the  way  of 
narrative  about  Christ,  or  of  apostolic  instruc- 
tion, whidi  he  was  able  to  nnd  and  record, 
when  he  sought  to  do  this.  But  already,  in 
the  controvereies  with  the  Gnostics,  there  had 
sprung  up  another  use  of  the  word  tradition. 
It  now  signified  the  interpretation  of  the  apos- 
tolic writings  whidi  had  been  reached  in  the 
church,  or  me  common  doctrine  of  the  church, 
then  very  simple,  but  gathered  in  a  ''  rule  of 
faith"  which  exhibited  remarkable  uniformity 
in  widely  separated  regions,  was  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Apostles'  Creed  so  called.  But 
no  difference  was  recognized  between  the  oral 
and  the  written  tradition  as  to  their  matter. 
About  the  time  of  Augustine,  however,  there 
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arose  a  disposition  to  put  tradition  upon  a 
level  with  tne  Scriptures  as  another  source  of 
doctrine.  Vincent  of  Lerinum  (484)  sought 
to  formulate  the  meaning  of  that  tradition 
which  he  would  make  the  standard  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriotures.  It  was  *'  that 
which  has  been  believea  always,  everywhere, 
and  by  all."  There  was  in  the  days  of  com- 
parative aj^eement  in  the  church,  and  when 
scientific  exegesis  was  unborn,  some  justifica- 
tion for  this  use  of  tradition  ;  but  Its  use  soon 
became  perversion.  The  Roman  Church, 
which  demanded  uniformity  in  its  own  fold, 
and  cast  every  disa^eing  body  out  of  the 
church,  soon  made  the  "  alwavs,  everywhere, 
and  b^  all "  to  mean  what  it  had  itself  set 
forth  m  its  decisions.  The  teaching  ofiSce  of 
the  church  was  emphasized  as  the  chief  thing, 
and  the  Bible  naturally  became  of  less  ac- 
count. The  result  was  that  the  solid  ground 
of  biblical  doctrine  was  abandoned,  and  then 
the  tradition  itself  was  so  employeii  that  doc- 
trines were  promul^ted  upon  the  authority 
of  the  church  which,  like  the  immaculate 
conception  of  Mary,  or  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope,  have  no  tradition  in  their  favor  at  all, 
if  tradition  is  to  be  defined  still  in  the  words 
of  Vincent.  In  fact,  tradition  in  the  Roman 
Church  to-day  is  the  pope  himself ;  and  Pius 
IX.  once  expressly  said,  "  I  am  the  tradition. " 
Protestants  have  always  made  the  Bible 
the  sole  authority  for  appeal  in  case  of  doc- 
trinal doubt.  And  yet  there  has  arisen  in  the 
process  of  time  a  Protestant  tradition,  wb^xsh 
consists  in  the  commonly  received  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible.  It  is  expressed  in  the  |reat 
confessions,  in  which,  with  all  .their  differ- 
ences, a  striking  agreement  is  to  be  found 
rn  the  principal  heads  of  divinity.  If  the 
[nction  be  made  between  doctrines  and 
theories  of  doctrine,  as  striking  an  agreement 
in  the  former  will  be  found  among  Protes- 
tants as  disagreement  in  some  of  the  latter. 
(See  Collotte,  Biome'%  Theary  of  Tradition 
Examined,  London,  1886.)  F.  H.  F. 

Tradltoret.    See  Lapsbd,  p.  488. 
^hraducianism.    See  Crbationibm,  p.  204. 

Tn^fan  (Marons  mpins  Tri^anus),  Roman 
emperor  98-117,  began  his  reign  with  one  of 
those  extremely  rare  measures  of  a  purely 
humane  description  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  pagan  Rome ;  immediately 
after  his  entrance  into  Rome,  in  the  latter 
part  of  90,  he  made  provision  on  a  large  scale 
out  of  his  private  i)urse  for  the  support  and 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  Italy. 
Roman  dvili zation  aspired  to  j ustice.  Roman 
character  could  be  grandly  magnanimous. 
But  the  idea  of  humanitv  did  not  exist  in  an- 
tiquity ;  it  is  a  specificailv  Christian  growth. 
Curious  it  looks,  therefore,  that  the  first 
Roman  emperor  to  whom  a  purely  humane 
measure  can  be  ascribed  is  also  the  first  to 
legalize  persecution  of  the  CJhristians.  In  110 
the  younger  Pliny  was  sent  as  governor  to 
Bithynia,  and  there  he  found  that  about  one 
half  of  the  population,  not  onlv  in  the  cities, 
but  also  in  the  country  were  Christians.  Ju- 
daism wasa  religio  lieita  (' '  tolerated  religion"), 
but  as  the  Romans  lust  about  this  time  became 
fully  aware  of  the  difference  between  the  Chris- 


tians and  the  Jews,  Christianity  became  a  re- 
ligio iUieita,  and  the  perplexing  question  now 
arose  before  the  governor  of  Bimy nia.  What  to 
do  witii  those  people  ? — perplexing  on  account 
of  its  number  only , for  the  Roman  law  concern- 
ing religiones  iUiettawos  unmistakable,  and  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  Government  was  settled 
once  for  all,  as  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  its 
relation  to  Druidism.  Pliny  addressed  him- 
self to  the  emperor  for  instruction.  In  Tra- 
jan's answer  there  is  a  touch  of  mildness  ;  be 
says  that  the  Christians  are  not  to  be  sought 
for,  nor  are  denunciations  against  them  to  be 
acted  upon.  But  otherwise  he  is  minded  to 
vindicate  the  law  in  its  whole  inhumanity, 
for  he  adds  that,  when  brought  into  court, 
they  shall  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  re- 
lifi^on  or  be— executed.  The  result  of  thia 
edict  was  the  martyrdom  of  Simeon  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  An  Eng. 
trans,  of  Pliny's  letters  is  found  in  Bohn  s 
Library,  London,  1878.  C.  P. 

Tranflo«nd«ntaliam,  a  term  of  Kantian 
origin,  denoting  that  which  is  valid  beyond 
the  experience  of  the  senses,  though  present 
to  the  mind.  In  Germany  and  France  it  de- 
veloped itself  in  opposition  to  a  crass  material- 
ism. In  New  £ngland  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  present  centuiv  it  appouvd  as  a  protest 
against  existing  faiths  and  usages,  maintain- 
ing the  inspiration  of  the  individual  soul.  It 
rented  all  established  doctrines  and  indeed 
all  authority  of  any  kind,  and  professed  to 
find  all  needful  truth  in  nature,  spontaneity, 
and  the  unfettered  aspirations  of  the  soul. 

T.  W.  C. 

'nransfigmtition,  a  wondrous  change  in  the 
appearance  of  our  Lord,  wh.ich  took  place  on 
a  certain  occasion  in  the  presence  of  Peter, 
James,  and  John  (Matt.  xvii.  1-9,  Mark  ix. 
1-8.  Luke  ix.  28-86).  Tradition  makes  Tabor 
the  scene,  but  most  scholars  now  assien  it  to 
the  western  slope  of  Hermon.  The  Inward 
glory  of  Christ's  person  burst  forth  and  in- 
vested his  form  and  his  raiment  with  super- 
natural brilliancy.  The  law  and  the  prophets 
in  the  persons  of  Moses  and  EHIah  did  hom- 
age to  the  Saviour,  and  Qod  himself  bore 
audible  witness  to  the  claims  of  his  beloved 
Son.  The  design  of  the  malestic  manifesta- 
tion was  doubtfess  to  cbeer  the  human  heart 
of  our  Lord  In  view  of  his  approaching  enu, 
to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  disciples,  to 
show  the  harmony  between  the  Old  Dispeh- 
sation  and  the  New,  to  indicate  the  impor- 
tance of  Christ's  sacrificial  death,  and  to  estab- 
lish in  a  solemn  manner  the  divinity  of  the 
Messiah's  person  and  mission.  The  impres- 
sion it  maoe  on  one  of  the  three  witnesses  was 
described  lone  afterward  by  Peter  (2  £p.  i. 
16-18),  who  dwells  upon  the  glory  he  had 
seen  and  the  voice  he  had  heard  out  of  heaven. 
The  narrative  bears  its  own  testimonial  in  its 
simplicity,  appropriateness,  and  grandeur, 
since  no  mere  man,  especially  no  unlettered 
fisherman,  could  have  invented  it. 

T.  W.  C. 

Transmigration  of  souls  from  one  body 
after  death  into  another  forms  an  important 
element  in  Brahmanism  and  Buddhion,  and 
was  also  taught  in  ancient  Egypt,  but  in 
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Greece  never  took  root  among  the  peo^de, 
although  it  was  held  bv  Pythagoras  and 
Plato.  Among  the  Jews  it  was  tanght  in  the 
mystical  system  of  the  Oabala.  The  Mani- 
chaeans  adhered  to  it,  but  in  the  church  it  was 
alwavs  regarded  as  a  heresy.  It  has  been  re- 
vived among  the  modem  Theosophists  under 
the  name  of  Karma  (reincarnation.) 

T.  W.  C. 

^nranaubstantlatton  (contershn  oftubBtance), 
a  term  first  used  by  Uildebert  of  Tours  (d.  1184) 
to  express  the  change  supposed  to  be  wrought 
bv  the  consecrating  words  of  the  priest  in  the 
elements  used  in  the  Lord's  Bupper.  The 
doctrine  had  its  origin  in  the  strong  and  em- 
phatic language  in  which  the  early  Fbthers 
spoke  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament 
(Ghrysostom  calls  it  a  tremendous  mystery) ; 
and  as  the  ministry  came  to  be  called  a  priest- 
hood, and  a  real  priesthood  requires  a  real 
sacrifice,  men  were  led  to  see  in  the  Supper  a 
divine  incarnate  victim.  The  present  form 
of  the  tenet  was  first  put  forth  by  Paschasius 
Radbertus  (881),  decreed  as  an  article  of  faith 
by  the  fourth  Latenin  Council  (1215),  and 
fully  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent— viz., 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the 
Terv  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  whose  soul 
and  divinity  are  inseparable  from  his  bodv 
and  blood,  and  that  only  the  accidents  or  sensi- 
ble qualities  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain. 

The  only  Scripture  argument  for  tills  view 
is  taken  from  the  words  of  institution,  "  This 
is  my  body,"  to  which  it  is. replied  that  the 
phrase,  according  to  Scripture  usage,  means 
only  that  the  brrad  represents  Christ's  body, 
for  Christ  was  present  in  the  body  at  the  time 
and  himself  ate  the  bread.  The  apostle  adls 
one  of  the  elements  bread  as  well  after  as  be- 
fore ite  consecration  (1  Cor.  x.  16.  xi.  26-28). 
The  Roman  doctrine  destroys  the  sacrament 
by  confounding  two  things  essentiallv  differ- 
ent— ^viz.,  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified.  It 
contradicts  our  senses,  for  the  elements  even 
after  consecration  are  still  to  sight,  touch, 
taste,  and  smell  bread  and  wine,  and  our 
senses  exercised  in  their  proper  sphere  are  a 
trustworthv  guide.  It  contradicts  reason, 
because  a  body  cannot  be  all  in  heaven  and 
also  in  many  dm ereat  places  at  the  same  time  ; 
nor  can  we  have  the  sensible  qualities  of  a 
bodv  while  its  substance  is  absent,  qualities 
having  no  ejtistence  apart  from  the  substance 
to  which  they  belong  ;  and  while  reason  may 
be  and  is  transcended,  it  is  never  contradicted 
by  revelation.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  sub- 
jects the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  to  the  control 
of  his  creatures,  who  according  to  it  can  at 
their  own  will  call  him  down  from  heaven, 
and  withhold  him  or  communicate  him  to  the 
people. 

Transubstantiation  is  part  of  an  anti-Chris- 
tian system  of  priestcraft,  which  includes  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  and  the  worship  of  the 
host,  and  in  effect  substitutes  the  priest  and 
his  work  in  the  place  of  Christ  and  nis  work. 

T.  W.  C. 

TraTO,  John,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  1601 ; 
d.  at  Weston-on-Avon,  1660.  He  studied  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  vicar  of 
Weston  from  1624.    He  wrote  Ocd'»  Love- 


TokeM,  London,  1687,  but  his  enduring  fame 
rests  on  his  commentary  on  the  whole  Bible, 
1654^6.  5  vols.,  whidi  was  reprinted,  with 
a  Memoir,  1866-68,  6  vols. ;  characterized  by 
Spurgeon  as  ' '  incomparably  sententious  and 
euggestive."  F.  M.  B. 

Trapplsts,  The,  is  the  name  of  a  monastic 
order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  noted 
for  its  extreme  austeritv.  In  1140  a  Cister- 
cian abb^  was  f oundea  by  Count  Rotrou  of 
Perche  in  a  lonesome  and  inhospitable  place 
in  the  present  department  of  Orne,  Normandy. 
The  pUce  was  so  unhealthy  that  it  was  called 
la  trappe^  "  the  trap,"  and  the  inmates  soon 
came  to  resemble  their  abode ;  they  were 
known  as  the  "  bandits  of  La  Trappe."  In 
1686,  however,  Dominique  Armand  Jean  le 
Bouthillier  de  Ranc§  became  abbot  of  the 
monastery.  He  was  then  ten  years  old,  and 
in  his  youth  he  gave  promise  of  becoming  a 
fit  leader  of  the  banaits.  But  suddenly  he 
was  overtaken  by  repentance,  and  in  spite  of 
the  violent  resistance  of  the  monks  he  finally 
succeeded  in  remodelling  the  monastery  com- 
pletely. He  compelled  them  to  rise  at  2  ▲.K. 
and  retire  at  7  p.m.  ;  to  spend  eleven  hours 
each  day  in  spiritual  exercises  and  the  rest  in 
hard  labor ;  to  eat  nothing  but  vegetables, 
bread,  and  water,  and  go  digging  at  their 
future  graves  after  each  meal ;  never  to  speak 
to  each  other  except  the  passinff  greeting. 
Memento  mori,  etc.  The  order  did  not  be- 
come fiourishin^,  but  it  spread  and  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation.  The  Revolution  drove 
the  Trappists  out  of  France,  however,  but 
the  Bourbpns  restored  them  again  in  1817. 
But  in  1829  their  houses  were  again  closed, 
and  in  1878  they  were  formally  expelled.  A 
colony  of  Trappists  settled  in  1803  at  Cone- 
wago.  Pa.,  and  removed  in  1818  to  Tracadie. 
N.  S.  Another  Trappist  colony  emigrated 
in  1848  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  afterward 
at  Dubuque,  la.  (»ee  Ranc6,  Traite  de  la 
minute,  1688;  Gaillardin,  Les  Trappietes, 
Paris,  1844.)  C.  P. 

TregaUas,  Samuel  Zhrideaux,  LL.D.  (St. 
Andrews,  1850),  b.  near  Falmouth,  Cornwall, 
269  m.  W.S.W.  of  London,  Jan.  80,  1818 ;  d. 
at  Plymouth,  April  24,  1875.  His  parents 
were  Quakers,  but  he  was  long  connected 
with  the  Darbyite  branch  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  and  m  later  years  with  the  Church 
of  England.  From  fifteen  to  twenty -one  he 
was  employed  in  iron  works  in  Wales ;  in 
1886  he  took  to  teaching,  and  soon  devoted 
himself  to  biblical  study.  His  plan  of  «  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  Qreek  Testament  from  the 
earliest  manuscripts  was  conceived  in  1887 ; 
the  first  specimen  appeared,  188BB,  and  the  first 
part,  the  Apocalypse,  London,  1844.  The 
work  grew  upon  his  hands,  and  was  furthered 
by  visits  to  the  continent.  His  Pra§peeSu» 
was  issued,  1848,  two  of  the  gospels.  1857,  and 
the  rest  in  successive  parts,  the  seventh  and 
last  being  edited  by  Dr.  Hort  and  A.  W. 
Streane  in  1879.  In  1868  he  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £100,  afterward  doubled.  A  second 
paralytic  stroke  in  1870  disabled  him,  and 
prevented  his  Joining  the  English  Revision 
Company.  Apart  from  his  great  work  he 
edited  Qreek  and  Hebrew  conoordances,  1889- 
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48 ;  the  (Mm  ZaeynOUui,  1861,  and  the  Cantn^ 
Muraioriantu,  1868 ;  translated  Qeseniut'  H&' 
hrew  LwUon^  1847,  and  wrote  on  Daniel, 
1847-52,  and  Matthew.  1850 ;  TU  JansmuU, 
1851 ;  Autherahip  and  TratiBmUnan  of  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  1851 ;  Heads  <f 
Eelnwo  Qrammar,  1852  ;  Printed  Text  cf  ike 
Greek  New  Testament,  1854 ;  the  fourth  Tol- 
ume  of  the  10th  ed.  (1856)  of  Home's  Introduc- 
tion, and  several  hymns.  F.  M.  B. 

TremeUios,  Tlmmanneli  b.  of  Hebrew  par- 
ents at  Ferrara,  about  1510  ;  d.  at  Sedan.  1580. 
He  was  converted  to  Catholicism  by  Cardinal 
Pole,  but  under  the  influence  of  Peter  Martyr 
Yermigli  turned  to  Protestantism.  He  was 
in  England  from  1547  to  1558,  then  in  various 
places  in  Germany,  where  he  taught  Hebrew, 
ois  last  appointment  being  that  of  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Sedan.  He 
is  the  author  (assisted  by  his  son-in-law,  Fran- 
cis Junius)  of  a  famous  Latin  translation  of 
the  Bible,  Frank fort-on-the-Mahi,  1575-79, 
2  parts,  best  ed.,  Hanau,  1624,  2  vols.,  and  of 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment»  Paris,  1569. 

Trench,  Most  Rev.  Richard  Ohenevlx, 
D.D.  (Cambridge,  1856;  Trinity  College, 
Dublbi,  1864),  lord  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Church  of  Ireland;  b.  in  Dublin,  Sept.  9. 
1807  ;  d.  in  London,  March  28. 1886.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge ;  ordained  priest  in 
1838 ;  became  dean  of  Westminster,  1856,  and 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  1864,  and  retired, 
1884.  He  published,  besides  numerous  poems, 
Notes  on  the  Parables  of  Our  Lord,  London, 
1841,  15th  ed.,  1886  ;  Notes  on  the  Miracles  of 
Our  Lord,  1846, 18th  ed.,  1886  ;  On  the  Study 
of  Words,  1851,  18th  ed.,  1882  ;  Spnonymes  of 
the  New  Testament,  Cambridge,  1854-68.  2 
series,  together  1  vol.,  10th  ed.,  1886  ;  Studies 
on  the  OospOs,  London.  1867,  4th  ed.,  1878 ; 
Lectures  on  MedimwU  Church  IRstory,  1877, 
2ded.,  1879. 

Trent,  The  Ooonoll  of  (Goneilium  Triden- 
tinum),  was  held  from  Dec.  18,  1545,  to  Dec. 
4  1568,  at  Trent,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Tyrol,  and  at  that  time  a  free  imperial  city. 
It  was  caused  by  the  Reformation,  and  fixed 
the  relation  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  evangelical  churches  on  all  the 
most  important  points  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. Its  course  was  somewhat  checkered  ; 
opened  at  Trent  on  Dec.  18,  1545,  it  was 
transferred  to  Bologna  in  March,  1547,  and 
indefinitely  prorogued,  Sept.  17.  1549;  re- 
opened at  Trent,  May  1,  1551,  but  broken  up 
suddenly  by  the  victory  of  Maurice  of  Saxony 
over  Charles  V.,  April  28,  1552 ;  recalled  to 
Trent,  Jan.  18,  1562,  and  finally  closed  with  a 
solemn  anathema  upon  all  heretics,  Dec.  4, 
1568.  Its  attendance  varied  very  much.  It 
opened  with  onl  v  25  bishops  present,  but  its  de- 
crees are  signed  by  255  members,  among  whom 
were  8  patriarchs,  25  archbishops,  and  168 
bishops,  but  two  thirds  of  them  were  Italians. 
Its  canons  and  decrees  were  first  printed  by 
Paul  Manutius,  Rome,  1564  ;  the  best  English 
edition  is  that  of  J.  Waterworth,  London, 
1848.  The  original  acts  and  debates  were 
first  published  by  Augustin  Theiner,  Acta 
genuina  SS,  (Bcum,  O^neilii  IVident,  Leip- 


zig, 1874,  2  vols.,  to  which  have  been  added 
various  collections  of  monumcfita  by  I>OIlin- 
ger,  Druffel,  etc.  The  history  of  the  council 
was  written  by  Paolo  Sarpi  and  Pallavicino 
(q.v.).  and  among  recent  writers  by  J.  A. 
Buckley,  London,  1852.  and  by  F.  Bungener, 
translated  hito  English  by  D.  S.  Scott,  Edin- 
burgh, 1855,  and  reprinted  in  New  York. 
(See  Yermeulin,  Die  Verlegung  dee  Koneils  ton 
Trent,  Regensburg,  1890.  Cf .  Schafl,  Creeds, 
adloc.) 

Tribes.  The  posterity  of  each  of  the  12 
sons  of  Jacob  is  called  a  tribe.  The  sons  of 
Joseph,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh  were  each 
made  a  tnbe,  but  Levi  being  set  apart  for 
temple  service,  only  12  shares  were  made 
in  tne  distribution  of  Canaan.  Tlie  tribes 
were  a  confederacy  rather  than  a  union,  and 
had  considerable  independence — ^several  of 
the  judges  had  only  a  local  Jurisdiction — until 
they  were  welded  together  in  the  monarchy. 
But  after  Solomon's  death  the  10  northern 
tribes  revolted  and  took  the  name  of  Israel^ 
while  the  two  others  made  a  separate  kinedom, 
which  was  called  Judah.  The  tribal  idea  re- 
appears in  the  Kew  Testament.  Our  Lord 
appointed  12  apostles,  and  the  Apocalypse 
tells  us  that  the  sealed  ones  were  a  multiple 
of  12  (Rev.  vii.  4-8).  and  the  new  Jerusalem 
had  12  foundations  and  12  gates  (xxi.  14, 
21).  A  detailed  account  of  each  tribe  here 
follows  in  alphabetical  order : 

AsHBB.  Jacob's  eighth  son  received  thia 
name,  **  happy,'*  because  of  Leah's  feelings 
at  his  birth  (Cfen.  xxx.  12).  His  fathePa 
dying  words  promised  him  a  fruitful  land — 
**  his  bread  shall  be  fat,  and  he  shall  yield 
royal  damties"  (xlix.  20).  The  territory  of 
the  tribe  was  along  the  seaboard  between 
Lebanon  on  the  north  and  Carmel  on  the 
south,  and  west  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali.  It 
yielded  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  minerals  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  24,  25).  But  while  outwardly  pros- 
perous, the  tribe  was  not  distinguished  for 
patriotism  (Judges  v.  17)  nor  lor  mental 
ability,  as  it  furmshed  no  hero  or  Judge  to  the 
nation.  The  prophetess.  Anna,  however,  waa 
an  Asherite  (Luke  ii.  86). 

Benjamin.  Jacob's  youngest  son  was 
called  "son  of  the  right  hand,"  because  of 
the  comfort  he  gave  his  father  in  view  of  the 
death  of  the  mother,  who  died  in  ffiving  him 
birth  (Oen.  xxxv.  16-18).  The  tnbe  though 
small  at  first,  and  once  almost  exterminated 
(Judees  XX.),  afterward  greaitly  increased 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  8),  Its  territorv,  between 
Ephraim  on  the  north  and  Juaah  on  the 
south,  stretched  from  the  Jordan  to  Dan.  It 
was  valiant  (Oen.  xlix.  27),  and  beloved  of 
Jehovah  (Deut.  xxxiii.  12).  It  produced 
Ehud,  one  of  the  earliest  judses  (Judges  iii. 
15),  Saul,  Israel's  first  king  (1  Sam.  ix.  1),  and 
the  great  Apostle  Paul  (Phil.  iii.  5).  It  was 
noted  for  the  prevalence  of  left-handed  sling- 
ers  (Judses  xx.  16).  Its  chief  towns  were 
Jericho,  Ramah,  Bethel,  Gibeon,  and  a  part 
of  Jerusalem. 

Dan.  Jacob's  son  by  Bllhah.  His  descend-^ 
ants  were  next  in  numbers  to  those  of  Judah 
(Num.  1.  89),  but  were  the  last  to  receive  their 
inheritance,  which  extended  soutbeaBt  from 
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the  8ea*ooa8t  near  Joppa  and  bordered  on  the 
land  of  the  I^hilistinee,  upon  whom  Dan's 
only  distinguished  man,  Samson,  wrought 
his  exploits  (Judges  xiiL-zvi.).  Their  terri- 
tory bdng  small,  a  part  of  the  tribe  sought 
and  conquered  another  home  in  the  north 
(Judees  xviii.).  Its  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  lut  of  those  sealed  by  the  angel  in  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev.  viL  5-7),  an  onuBsion  for 
which  It  is  difficult  to  account. 

£PHBAIM.  The  younger  son  of  Joseph,  he 
obtained  the  chief  prophetic  blessing  (C^n. 
zlviii.  19^.  and  fulmlea  the  meaning  of  his 
name,  ''  double  fruitfulness/'  his  tribe  beine 
always  more  distinguished  than  that  of  hb 
brother,  Manasseh.  Their  inheritance  was 
large  and  central,  extending  from  the  Jordan 
to  the  sea,  south  of  Manasseh  and  north  of 
Benjamin  and  Dan,  a  well- watered  and  fertile 
region.  The  £phraimites  were  energetic  and 
ambitious.  They  acted  badly  to  every  leader 
who  did  not  court  them— e.g.,  toward  Gideon, 
Jephthah,  and  David  (Judges  viii.,  xii.,  2  Sam. 
xix.  41-48).  They  were  the  great  rival  of 
Judah,  the  chief  fomenter  of  trouble,  and  the 
stanch  support  of  the  revolt  from  Rehoboam. 
Their  name  was  f remientl^  used  for  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Israel  (Isa.  xi.  18,  Hos.  xi.  8,  8). 
Their  greatest  man  was  Joshua. 

Oad.  The  seventh  son  of  Jacob  has  a 
name  indicating  good  fortune  (Qen.  xxx.  11, 
R.  v.),  and  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  fine  pastoral 
region  his  descendants  held  east  of  the  Jordan, 
between  Reuben  on  the  south  and  Kanasseh 
on  the  north.  Its  exposure  to  incursions 
compelled  the  Gadites  to  be  alert  and  well 
armed,  and  they  are  described  as  men  of  war 
and  of  mi^ht  (1  Chron.  xii.  8).  The  tribe 
produced  three  famous  men,  Jephthah.  the 
conqueror  and  judge  (Judges  xi.)f  Barzillai, 
David's  noble  friend  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  and 
the  extraordinary  man  of  €k>d,  Elijah  (1  Kings 
xvii.  1).  Tiglath-pileser  carried  the  Gkulites 
away  (2  Kings  xv.  29),  and  the  Ammonites 
occupied  their  cities  (Jer.  xlix.  1).  The  **  men 
of  Gad"  are  mentioned  on  the  Moabite  stone. 

Ibsachar  (reeampense).  The  ninth  son  of 
Jacob  got  his  name  from  his  mother  Leah 
(Qen.  xxx.  18).  His  descendants  numbered 
over  64,000  on  entering  Canaan,  and  received 
as  their  portion  a  large  part  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  the  most  fertile  in  the  country. 
It  contained  many  noted  cities,  and  Jezreel 
stood  almost  in  the  exact  centre.  The  people 
were  industrious  agriculturists  ((3en.  xbx.  14, 
15),  and  are  mentioned  with  honor  for  their 
brave  and  wise  patriotism  (Judges  v.  15, 
1  Chron.  xii.  82).  Tola,  one  of  the  Judges, 
was  of  Issachar  (Judges  x.  1),  and  so  was 
Baasha,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  Israel 
(1  Kfaigs  XV.  27}. 

JuDAH  {pratse).  The  fourth  son  of  Jacob 
and  Leah,  whose  name  was  an  expression  of 
his  mother's  gratitude  {Qen,  xxix.  85),  is  bet- 
ter known  thfm  any  of  the  others  save  Joseph, 
whose  life  he  saved  (xxxvii.  26-28) ;  and  nis 
plea  for  Benjamin  is  eloquent  and  affecting 


(xliv.  14-34).  His  tribe  was  always  large, 
and  it  remarkably  fulfilled  the  glowinff 
prophecy  of  Jacob  (xlix.  8-12).    Their  terri- 


tory was  the  southern  section  of  Palestine, 
from  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  as 


far  north  as  Benjamin  and  Dan.  They  had 
cities  in  the  extreme  south  ;  in  the  lowland 
hy  the  sea ;  in  the  hill  country,  and  in  the 
wilderness  toward  the  Dead  8c».  Most  of 
the  region  was  rich  and  fertile.  It  had  manv 
towns  of  note — Hebron.  Bethlehem,  etc.  It 
gave  only  one  Judge,  Othniel,  to  the  nation 
(Judges  iii.  9),  and  little  is  heard  of  it  in  early 
times,  but  in  David  it  became  famous,  and 
after  Solomon's  death  was  merged  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah. 

Levi  (Joining).  The  third  son  of  Jacob 
and  Leah,  named  by  his  mother  (Qen.  xxix. 
84),  united  with  Simeon  to  avenge  Dinah  on 
the  Shechemites  (xxxiv.  25),  and  so  incurred 
Jacob's  curse  (xlix.  5-7) ;  but  the  zeal  of  his 
descendants  on  occasion  of  the  golden  calf 
(Ex.  xxxii.  26-29)  transformed  the  curse  into 
a  blessing.  The  Levites  were  scattered  in  Is- 
rael, but  it  was  as  ministers  of  religion.  They 
had  48  cities  and  suburbs  assigned  to  them, 
and  a  tithe  of  all  the  produce,  animal  and 
veffetable,  of  the  land.    See  Levites. 

Makasseh  (forgetting).  The  firstborn  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xii.  50),  of  whose  personal  his- 
tory nothing  is  known.  The  tribe  received  a 
double  portion  in  Canaan,  one  half,  whose 
property  was  chiefly  in  cattle,  obtaining  the 
rich  pastures  east  of  Jordan  from  Mahanaim 
to  the  northern  frontier,  and  the  other  a  tract 
between  Ephraim  and  Issachar,  stretching 
across  the  country  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  western  half  was  slow 
in  expelling  the  Canaanites  (Judges  i.  27),  but 
took  part  in  the  war  with  Jabin  (v.  14),  and 
furnished  the  Judges  Gideon  and  Jair.  The 
eastern  half  prospered  much  and  spread 
widely,  but  finally,  mixing  with  the  Canaan- 
ites, fell  into  their  idolatry  (1  Chron.  iii.  25), 
and  were  the  first  to  be  carried  away  to  As- 
syria. 

Nafhtau  (my  wrestling).  The  sixth  son  of 
Jacob,  who  owed  his  name  to  Rachel's  earnest 
prayers  for  him,  was  called  in  Jacob's  bless- 
mg,  "  A  hind  let  loose ;  he  ^veth  goodly 
words"  (Gen.  xlix.  21),  indicatmg  grace  and 
eloquence.  The  tribe  derived  from  him  was 
numerous  at  the  Exodus,  and  obtained  a  large 
inheritance  between  Asher  and  the  Jordan, 
extending  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the 
Leontes.  It  afforded  a  great  variety  of  soil 
and  climate.  The  Naphtalim  are  mentioned 
with  honor  In  the  wars  of  the  Judges  (Judges 
V.  18,  vi.  85,  vii.  28),  but  later  they  became 
allied  with  their  Gtentile  neighbors,  and  kept 
aloof  from  the  great  historiod  movements  of 
Israel.  Barak  was  their  most  notable  leader 
(Judges  iv.  6).  Our  Lord  spent  much  time 
in  the  region  of  this  tribe  (Matt.  iv.  15). 

Reuben  (behold  !  a  son).  The  firstoom  of 
Jacob  and  Leah,  his  name  indicates  the  loy 
at  his  appearance  ((}en.  xxix.  82).  Impulsive 
as  bubbling  water,  he  committed  a  sin  (xxv. 
82)  which  cost  him  his  birthright  (xlix.  8,  4). 
His  descendants  sought  and  obtained  an  allot- 
ment east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  well 
adapted  for  herdsmen.  They  soon  became 
wealthy,  but  were  averse  to  war  (Judges  v. 
15, 16),  and  were  among  the  first  to  be  carried 
into  captivity.  The  finding  of  the  "  Moabite 
stone"  at  Dibon  indicates  rich  results  to  come 
fromfurthercarefulezpIoratioDsinthisxegion. 
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Sdcbon  {Jk/earing),  The  second  son  of  Jacob 
by  Leah,  who  regarded  his  birth  as  a  token 
that  Qod  hMfrd  her  prayers.  EQs  descendants 
were  the  smallest  tribe  that  entered  Canaan, 
and  they  received  a  district  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  Palestine,  set  off  from  the  territory 
of  Judah.  As  a  punishment  for  their  ances- 
tor's offence  in  the  matter  of  the  Shechemites, 
they  dwindled  continually.    They  were  alto- 

f ether  omitted  from  Moses'  blessing.  At  the 
isruption  of  the  kingdom  they  took  part 
with  the  northern  tribes.  No  eminent  person 
is  recorded  as  of  this  tribe  save  Judith,  a 
heroine  of  the  Apocrypha  ;  though  there  is  a 
tradition  that  the  Simeonites  f  urmshed  school- 
masters to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Zebulon  {dioelling).  Jacob's  tenth  son  re- 
ceived this  name  from  his  mother,  Leah's 
belief  that  henceforth  Jacob  would  dwell 
with  her  (Qen.  xxx.  20).  The  exact  limits  of 
the  tribe's  inheritance  cannot  be  determined  ; 
they  extended  west  from  the  Jordan  and  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  toward  Carmel,  having  Asher 
and  Naphtali  on  the  north  and  Issa^ar  on 
the  south.  The  region  was  fertile,  and  access 
to  the  waters  east  and  west  was  a  source  of 
wealth  (Gen.  xlix.  13,  Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  19). 
The  tribe  took  part  in  Barak's  conflict  (Judg^ 
v.  14,  18),  assisted  Gideon  (vi.  85),  and  helped 
to  make  David  king  (1  Chron.  xiL  88, 40).  It 
produced  Elon,  one  of  the  judges  (Judges 
xil.  12),  and  also  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings 
xiv.  25).  In  New  Testament  times  its  terri- 
tory was  part  of  the  region  honored  with 
Christ's  presence  and  works  (Matt,  iv,  18-16), 
in  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  great  promise  (Isa. 
Ix.  1,  2).  Within  its  limits  were  Nazareth, 
Capernaum,  and  Cana.  T.  W.  C. 

Trichotomy  and  Dichotomy  denote  respec- 
tively the  division  of  human  nature  into  three 
parts — body,  soul,  and  spirit— and  into  two 
parts — body  and  soul.  The  former  seems  to 
De  prevalent  among  German  theologians, 
the  latter  among  English.  (See  J.  B.  Heard, 
The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man,  Edinburgh, 
1870.) 

Tridentine  Pro£Msion  of  Faith,  The  {Fro- 
femo  Mdei  TridentifUB,  or  the  Creed  of  Pius 
IV.),  was  drawn  up  in  1664  by  a  college  of 
cardinals,  by  the  order  of  Pius  IV.,  and  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Tridentine  Council.  It 
is  the  shortest  but  practically  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  creeds  recognized  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  it  must  be  subscribed  and  sworn 
to  by  all  priests,  public  teachers,  and  Protes- 
tant converts.  (See  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom, New  York,  1877,  8  vols.) 

Trine  Baptism  denotes  that  form  of  the 
administration  of  the  ordinance  in  which  the 
person  baptized  is  immersed,  or  has  the  water 
poured  or  sprinkled  over  him  thrice,  in  the 
name  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Gk>dhead. 
The  usage  goes  back  to  the  2d  century  if  not 
earlier,  and  the  first  to  depart  from  it  was  the 
Arian  Eunomius,  who  introduced  single  bap- 
tism into  Spain,  where,  however,  it  prevailed 
for  only  a  short  time.  Trine  baptism  repre- 
sents the  symbolical  character  of  the  ordi- 
nance very  strikingly.  T.  W.  C. 

Trinitarians,  a  monastic  Older  of  the  Church 


of  Rome,  founded  in  1197  by  John  of  Hatha 
and  Felix  of  Yalois,  and  conflrmed  in  lld8  by 
Innocent  III.  Its  purpose  was  to  redeem 
Christians  who  had  been  taken  captives  by 
infidels,  and  it  derived  its  name  from  the  cir> 
cumstance  that  all  its  churches  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  spent  one  thiid 
of  its  revenue  for  its  special  purpose,  and  is 
said  to  have  ransomed  900,000  prisoners  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  sold  as  slaves. 

C.  P. 

Trinity,  a  term  denoting  the  nature  of  the 
Godhead  as  one  in  essence,  but  consisting  of 
three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
Scripture,  but  the  doctrine  is  very  plainly 
taught.  It  was  faintly  foreshadowed  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  plural  names  and  utter- 
ances of  Grod.  in  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  who  is 
distinct  from  Jehovah  yet  divine,  and  in  the 
prominence  given  in  creation  and  regenera- 
tion to  the  Spirit  of  God,  But  the  fuU  reve- 
lation of  the  tenet  is  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  formula  of  baptism  (Matt,  xxvlii. 
19)  and  in  that  of  benediction  (2  Cor.  xiiL 
14),  and  in  the  divine  words,  works,  and  wor- 
ship ascribed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  and  to  the 
Holv  Ghost. 

The  doctrine  is  not  a  speculative  one.  be- 
longing merely  to  the  metaphysics  of  theol- 
ogy, but  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of 
Scripture,  which  reveals  a  redemption  for  lost 
man  provided  by  the  Father  out  of  his  mere 
grace,  executed  by  the  divine  Son  by  means 
of  his  incarnation  and  death,  and  applied  to 
the  believer  through  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  divine  Spirit.  If  any  of  these  factors  be 
omitted,  the  whole  scheme  is  altered  and  de- 
ranged, and  the  gospel  ceases  to  be  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  Qod  unto  salva- 
tion. 

This  doctrine  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  im- 
peached by  errorists.  Arianism,  which  denies 
the  deity  of  the  Son,  was  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Nicsea.  and  so  in  effect  was  Sabel- 
lianism,  which  holds  merely  a  modal  trinity. 
Controversy  raged  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was 
only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  equality  of  the 
members  of  the  divine  triad  was  reached. 
But  it  was  reached,  and  now  for  many  cen- 
turies the  historic  church  has  maintained  the 
existence  of  one  God  in  three  persons,  hold- 
ing that,  while  the  tenet  is  above  reason,  it  is 
not  contrary  to  reason,  and  while  mysterious 
in  itself,  it  solves  many  other  mysteries,  and 
furnishes  the  only  solid  basis  for  an  intelli- 
gent, enduring,  and  satisfying  faith.  After 
the  Reformation  Sociuus  headed  a  troop  of 
opposers  of  the  doctrine,  but  their  success 
was  local  and  temporary.  Modern  systems 
of  reli^ous  philosophy  have  almost  without 
exception  retained  the  term  and  its  factors, 
but  often  with  a  serious  departure  from  the 
sense  attached  to  them  by  the  church  (Schleier- 
macher,  Hegel,  etc.),  yet  in  truth  modem  dis- 
cussion has  added  nothing  to  what  was  gained 
in  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  church,  when 
the  whole  subject  was  handled  by  the  acutest 
minds  the  world  has  known.         T.  W.  C. 

Trinity^onday,  the  first  Sunday  after 
Pentecost,  was  set  apart  by  Benedict  XI.,  in 
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1805»  aa  the  FesUval  of  the  H0I7  Trinity,  and 
under  John  XXIL,  1884»  its  celebration  be- 
came universal  throughout  the  Western 
Church.  In  the  Church  of  England  as  well 
as  in  the  Danish  Church  the  Sundays  between 
Whitsuntide  and  Advent  are  designated  as 
the  first,  second,  etc.,  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Trisaglon  (Greek,  thrice  TujUy)  is  the  name 
of  an  anthem,  "Holy  Qod,  Holy  Mighty, 
Holy  Immortal,  ha^e  mercy  upon  us,"  which 
was  used  at  an  early  date  m  the  Eastern 
Church  ;  legend  tells  us  about  its  origin,  that 
a  boy  was  caught  up  into  the  sky  and  heard 
it  sung  by  the  angels.  Later  on  it  came  to 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Monophysite 
controversy,  some  one  having  added,  ''  who 
was  crucified  for  us, "  which  gave  the  formula 
a  decided  patripassian  import.  (See  Uie  defi- 
nition of  tnese  terms  under  the  titles  respec- 
tively). 

Tristrain,  Henry  Baker,  D.D.  (Durham, 
1882),  LL.D.  (Edinburgh,  1808),  F.R.8.  (18—), 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Englingham, 
Northumberland,  May  11,  1822  ;  educated  at 
Oxford ;  ordained  priest,  1846  ;  canon  of  Dur- 
ham since  1874,  and  dean  since  1880.  He  has 
travelled  much  in  the  East,  especially  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  has  published.  The  Ctreat 
Sahara,  London,  1860  :  The  Land  of  Israel, 
1865,  4th  ed.,  1882  ;  Natural  History  of  the 
Bible,  1867,  5th  ed.,  1880  ;  Daughters  of  Syria, 
1869,  3d  ed.,  1874 ;  BiUe  Places,  1872,  11th 
1000.  1884  ;  The  Land  of  Moab,  1878,  2d  ed., 
1874 ;  Pathways  of  Palestine,  1882,  2  vols. ; 
Ornithology  (1867),  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Pales- 
tine, 1884. 

Trltheism  (three  gods).  Twice  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  theologv  it  has  happened 
that  in  the  conception  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
the  principle  of  monotheism  seems  to  have 
become  lost  and  the  doctrine  of  three  gods  to 
be  germinating — Philoponus  in  the  6th  century 
in  the  Eastern  Church  and  Roscellinus  in  the 
Western  in  the  11th  century.  In  both  cases 
the  misunderstanding  was  easily  cleared  away. 

TMthamlQa,  Johann,  b.  at  Trittenheim, 
near  Treves,  Feb.  1,  1462 :  d.  at  Wiirzburg, 
Dec.  16,  1516  ;  was  abbot  first  of  the  convent 
at  Spanheim  and  afterward  at  Wfirzburg ; 
was  a  friend  of  Reuchlin,  Pirkheimer,  etc., 
and  wrote  a  number  of  books,  of  which  his 
Oatal,  lUustr.  Vtror.  Chrm.  and  De  Script, 
Bodes,  are  the  first  works  on  Church  history  in 
Germany.  He  also  deserves  mention  on  quite 
other  grounds.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the 
shorthand  nractised  among  the  Romans,  Poty- 
graphia,  Oppenheim,  1518,  and  invented  a 
system  of  shorthand,  Steganographia,  site  de 
ratione  oeeuUe  seribendi,  Frankfort,  1606. 

Tro'-as,  a  city  of  Lesser  Mysia  on  the  sea- 
coast,  6  m.  s.  of  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  not  far  from  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  It 
had  a  fine  harbor  and  an  extensive  commerce. 
It  was  visited  twice  by  Paul.  Here  he  saw 
in  vision  **  the  man  of  Macedonia"  (Acts  xvi. 
9).  Here  he  spent  eiglit  davs.  and  restored 
Eutychus  to  life  (xx.  5-12).  Traces  of  another 
visit  are  seen  in  2  Tim.  iv.  13.        T.  W.  C. 

Tnio«  of  Qod,  Thm  {Treuga  Dei),  was  a 


measure  inaugurated  by  the  church  in  the 
11th  century  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  or 
at  least  alleviating  the  leuds  which  almost 
incessantly  were  carried  on  between  the  petty 
lords  of  the  castles.  It  forbade  all  warlike 
operations — if  duels,  murder,  plunder,  etc., 
can  be  called  so— on  the  days  of  church  festi- 
vals, during  the  fast,  on  week  da^s  from 
Thursday  evening  to  Mondav  mommg,  and 
it  tried  to  secure  from  the  brutality  of  the 
belligerents  certain  places— churches,  hospi- 
tals, etc. — and  certain  persons— priests  while 
officiating,  peasants  working  in  the  fields, 
women,  etc.  It  was  invented  and  first  applied 
by  the  bishops  of  Southern  France,  and  highly 
recommended  by  the  councils  of  Orleans, 
1016,  and  Limoges,  1081.  Afterward  it  was 
adopted  by  the  church  in  general,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  second  and  third  Lateran 
Councils,  1189  and  1179.  Fines,  penance, 
and  finally  excommunication  were  the  penal- 
ties for  breaking  the  truce. 

Trollan  Oounoili,  Th«,  thus  called  from 
the  room  {rpw^Xo^,  '*  a  dome")  in  the  imperial 
palace  in  Constantinople  in  which  the  meet- 
ings were  held,  are  two.  The  first,  which  is 
recognized  both  in  the  West  and  the  East  as 
the  sixth  GScumenical  Council,  was  convened 
in  680  by  the  Emperor  Constantinus  Pago- 
natus  against  the  Monophysites  or  rather  the 
Monothelites.  Pope  Honorius  I.,  625-38, 
who  had  accepted  the  Monothelite  doctrine, 
was  solemnly  anathematized  as  a  heretic  bv 
the  council  in  its  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
sittings,  and  the  anathema  was  recognized  by 
Pope  Agatho  (678-81),  whose  letter  on  the  two 
wills  in  Christ  was  adopted  as  the  true,  ortho- 
dox doctrine.  The  second  Trullan  Council, 
also  called  quinisextum,  because  it  was  meant 
to  supplement  the  fifth  and  sixth  (Ecumenical 
Councils,  was  convened  in  692  by  the  Em- 
peror Justinian.  But  its  102  canons,  mostly 
of  disciplinary  import,  were  rejected  by  8er- 
gius  I.,  though  his  legates  had  signed  them, 
and  the  council  is  considered  spurious  or  er- 
ratic by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Trumbull,  Henry  Olay,  D.D.  (Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa.,  1881 ;  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  1882),  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  June  8,  1880 ;  was 
privately  educated  ;  ordained  Congregational 
clergvman,  Sept.  10,  1862,  in  order  to  go  as 
chaplain  to  the  Tenth  Regiment  Connecticut 
Volunteers ;  was  secretary  to  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  186&-75,  and  has  since 
edited  the  Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia. 
He  has  written  The  Model  Superintendent  (life 
of  H.  P.  Haven).  New  York.  1880 ;  Kadesh 
Barnea,  1884  ;  Teaching  and  Teaching,  Phila- 
delphia, 1885;  The  Blood  Covenant,  New 
York,  1885;  The  Sunday-school:  its  Origin, 
Mission,  Methods,  and  Auxiliaries  (Yale  lec- 
tures). Philadelphia,  1888 ;  Principles  and 
Practice,  1889. 

nrompet.  The  two  trumpets  of  silver 
(Num.  X.  2)  were  used  only  by  the  priests  to 
call  the  people  toselher,  or  to  proclaim  the 
approach  of  festivus,  or  to  give  signals  of  war 
(Lev.  xxiii.  24,  xxix.  1). 

The  Feast  of  Tnimpets  was  a  New  Year's 
festival,  kept  on  the  first  day  of  Tiari,  the 
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seventh  month  of  the  sacred  year,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  civil  year  (Lev.  zziii.  24, 
Num.  xxix.  1-6).  T.  W.  C. 

Tflblngen  School,  Th«,  is  the  general  desig- 
nation of  two  important  movements  in  (Ger- 
man theology,  the  first  of  which  was  under 
the  leadership  of  Gk>ttlob  Christian  Storr  (q.v.) 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  and 
stood  for  the  defence  of  the  supernatural 
origin  of  Christianity.  But  the  term  is  better 
known  as  applied  to  the  movement  headed  by 
Ferdinand  Christifm  Baur  and  his  disciples, 
Zeller,  Schwegler,  Eflstlln,  etc.,  ail  at  one 
time  connected  with  the  University  of  Ta- 
bingen,  who  tried  to  construct  Christianity 
upon  purely  natural  and  historical  agencies. 
It  found  its  most  widely  known  expression 
in  D.  F.  Strauss'  Leben  jemi. 

Tuckorman,  Joseph,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1824), 
Unitarian  ;  b.  in  Boston,  Jan.  18, 1778  ;  d.  in 
Havana,  CJuba,  April  20,  1840 ;  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard,  1798 ;  entered  the  Unitarian 
ministry  in  1801,  but  devoted  since  1826  his 
life  to  the  study  of  pauperism  and  the  admin- 
istration of  charity,  and  revolutionized  in  both 
these  fields  the  then  reigning  views  and  meth- 
ods. He  published  a  great  number  of  dis- 
courses, tracts,  reports,  etc.,  the  principal  of 
which  were  collected  in  Boston,  1874,  imder 
the  title  Elevation  qf  the  Poor,  There  are 
memoirs  of  him  bv  William  E.  Channing, 
Boston,  1841,  and  Mary  Carpenter,  London, 
1849. 

Tuokney,  Anthony,  Puritan  ;  b.  at  Kirton, 
Lincolnshire,  England,  Sept.,  1599  ;  d.  Feb., 
1670.  Educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, he  became  M.A..  1622 ;  B.D.,  1627 ; 
and  afterward  fellow  ;  minister  at  Boston  and 
in  London  ;  a  prominent  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly ;  master  of  his  college, 
1645  ;  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  1648  ; 
master  of  St.  John's,  1658,  and  proKssor  of 
divinity.  Here  he  had  a  memorable  contro- 
versy with  Whichcot  the  "Platonist,"  who 
had  been  his  pupil.  He  was  silenced,  1661. 
His  chief  works  are  posthumous  :  Forty  Ser- 
mons, London,  1676.  and  PraUetionee  theo- 
logiccB,  1679.  F.  M.  B. 

Tndala.    See  Benjamin  of  Tudbla,  p.  98. 

TnUoch,  John,  D,D,  (St.  Andrew's,  1854), 
LL.D.  (Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  1884). 
Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  near  Tibbermuir, 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  June  1,  1828 ;  d.  at 
Torquay,  England,  Feb.  18, 1885.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh  ; 
became  parish  minister  at  Dundee,  1845,  and 
at  Eeltins,  Forfarshire,  1849 ;  principal  and 
primarius  professor  of  divinity  in  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrew's  (on  the  recommendation 
of  Baron  Bunsen),  1854,  and  senior  principal 
of  the  university,  1860.  In  1859  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the  queen 
lor  Scotland,  and  frequently  preached  before 
her.  In  1878  he  was  elected  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly.  He  was  a  liberal  in 
theology,  a  broad  ana  many-minded  man,  an 
acknowledged  leader.  H!s  writings,  aside 
from  sermons,  were  Theimn,  Edinburgh, 
1855  ;  Leaders  of  the  Btformaiion,  1859,  4th 
ed.,  1888 ;  BngtM  Protestants  and  their  Lead- 


ers, 1861 ;  Beginning  Life,  1862,  16th  1000^ 
1888 ;  Rational  Theoioay  and  Christian  Phi- 
losophy in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
1872,  2  vols.,  8d  ed.,  1886 ;  Pascal,  1876.  2d 
ed.,  1882 ;  The  Christian  Doctrine  qf  Sin, 
1877  ;  Modem  Theories  in  Philosophy  and  Be- 
ligion,  1884  ;  MovemmUs  in  Beligious  Thought 
in  Britain  during  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
1885.  (See  his  memoir  by  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
1888,  8d  ed.,  1889.) 

Timken.    See  Bafttbts,  p.  88. 

Tnrlnpins  is  the  Parisian  nickname  of  & 
sect  which  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  13ih 
century  among  the  Beghards.  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  to  have  dteappeared  in  the  15th 
among  the  Brethren  of  tne  Free  Spirit,  in 
Germany,  but  which  in  the  14th  century  was 
so  numerous  in  Paris  and  the  vicinity  that 
Pope  GregoiT  XI.  asked  the  French  king  to 
aid  the  Dominicans  in  their  contest  with  the 
Turlupins.  The  word  means  a  maker  of  co- 
nundrums. 

Tomer,  Samuel  Hulbeart,  D.D.  (- 


18 — ),  Episcopalian  ;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Jan. 
28.  1790 ;  d.  in  New  York,  Dec.  21.  1861. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1807 ;  was  ordained  deacon,  1811,  and 
priest,  1814 ;  rector  at  Chestertown.  Md., 
1812-17 ;  professor  of  historic  theology  in  the 
General  Seminary,  New  York,  1818,  and  of 
biblical  learning  ttorsi  1822.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Hebrews,  New  York,  1852 ; 
Romans,  1858;  Ephesians,  1856.  and  (}ala- 
tians,  1856 ;  Companion  to  Genesis,  1841 ; 
Thoughts  on  Propheev,  1852,  and  other  books, 
besides  translating  Jahn's  Introduction  (with 
W.  R.  Whitthagham),  1827,  and  Planck's 
Sacred  Philology,  1884.  His  Autobiography 
appeared,  1863.  F.  M.  B. 

Torretin  is  the  name  of  several  distinguished 
theologians  of  the  Reformed  faith,  descending 
from  fVanoesoo  Turretlni,  who  in  1579  re- 
moved from  Lucca  to  Geneva,  having  em- 
braced the  Reformation.  Fra&9ois,  generally 
called  the  elder  Turretin.  b.  at  Geneva,  Oct. 
17,  1623 ;  d.  there,  Sept.  28.  1687 ;  studied 
theology  in  Geneva,  Leyden,  Paris,  Mon- 
tauban,  and  Nimes ;  became  pastor  of  the 
Italian  congregation  in  Gfeneva,  and  in  1658 
also  professor  of  theology.  He  represented 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Reformed  faith  in  ita 
strictest  form ;  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Helvetic  consensus,  and  vigorously  opposed 
the  milder  tendencies  of  the  theology  of 
Saumur,  represented  in  Geneva  by  Tronchln. 
His  principal  work  is  Institutio  Theologia 
Elenctiea,  Geneva,  1679-85,  n.e.,  Edinburgh, 
1847-48,  2  vols.  (See  his  life  in  Latin  by 
Pictet,  1688.)  Jean  Alphonse,  generally 
called  the  younger  Turretin,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  b.  at  (Geneva,  Aug.  24,  1674 ;  d. 
there.  May  1,  1787;  studied  theology  in 
€teneva  under  Trouchin,  at  Levden  and  Ox- 
ford ;  became  pastor  of  the  Italian  congrega- 
tion in  Geneva,  and  successively  also  proiea- 
sor  of  church  history,  1697,  and  of  systematic 
theology,  1734.  He  followed  another  line 
Uian  that  laid  down  by  his  father.  He  made 
a  distinction  between  fundamental  and  non- 
fundamental  doctrines— see  his  Discourse  Con^ 
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ceming  the  Fundamental  ArUeUi  of  BeUgitm, 
which  appeared  in  London,  172(^^nd  took 
an  active  part  in  various  exertions  to  hrins 
about  a  union  between  the  Reformed  ana 
Lutheran  churches.  His  principal  work  is 
C^tatianes  et  Dmeri.  Theolog,,  Cfeneva,  1787, 
2  vols.  The  lives  of  both  were  written  by 
Bud6,  Lausanne,  1880,  2  vols. 

TwMten,  August  Datlar  Ohristtan,  b.  at 
Oltickstadt,  Holstein,  29  m.  n.  w.  of  Ham- 
burg, April  11,  1789 ;  d.  in  Berlin,  Jan.  8, 
1876 ;  was  appointed  professor  at  Kiel  in  1814 
and  in  Berlin  in  1884,  and  published  Var^ 
letunaen  Hiher  die  DogmaUk  dtr  evana.'luther 
Kireke,  Hamburg.  1826,  2  vols.,  wmch  in- 
dicates an  interesting  transition  from  the 
standpoint  of  Schleiermacher  to  the  strict 
Lutheran  orthodoxy. 

Twin  or  Dwin  was  made  the  capital  of 
Armenia  by  Ehosroo  II.,  814-25,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Catholioos  by  the  first  council,  462.  It 
thus  became  the  religious  centre  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  course  of  time  eight  important 
councils  were  held  there.  The  secona  coun- 
cil, 627,  ordered  a  fast  of  one  week  every 
month.  The  third  council,  661,  decreed  that 
the  Armenian  era  should  begin  on  July  11th, 
668.  The  seventh  council,  719,  passed  thirty- 
two  canons  which,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vided that  the  altar  and  the  baptismal  font 
should  be  made  of  stone ;  that  unleavened 
bread  or  unmixed  wine  should  be  used  in  the 
communion,  etc. 

Twissa,  William,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1614), 
Puritan;  b.  at  Speenhamland,  near  New- 
bury, Berkshire,  1576 ;  d.  in  London,  July 
20,  1646.  He  passed,  in  1598,  from  Winches- 
ter school  to  New  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  became  a  fellow  ;  chaplain  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia ;  vicar  of  New- 
bury, Berksnire  ;  first  moderator  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  He  declined  other  pref- 
erments in  the  church  and  a  chidr  of  divinity 
in  Friesland.  He  wrote  The  Morality  of  the 
Iburth  OommandmerU,  London,  1641,  and 
The  Bichee  of  God*s  Low,  1658.  His  Latin 
works  appeared  in  Amsterdam,  1652,  8  vols. 

X.  M.  B. 

Tyana,  ApoUoniua  oL  See  ApoLLONros 
OF  TTANA,  p.  86. 

Tyana,  The  Synod  ol^  was  held  in  868  at 
Tyana,  Cappadocia,  which  was  of  some  im- 
portance because  the  Semi-Arians  present 
finally  subscribed  to  the  Nicene  faith. 

Tyohonios,  a  Donatist ;  •  d.  about  890  ; 
wrote  a  book.  Liber  de  Sgatem  HeguHs,  edited 
by  Oallandi  in  his  Bibl.  Vet,  Patr.  viii.,  which 
is  of  great  interest  as  the  first  attempt  to  form 
a  theory  of  Christian  hermeneutics. 

Tylar,  Bennet,  D.D.  (Middlebury,  1828), 
Oongre^fttionalist ;  b.  at  Middlebury,  Conn., 
July  10.  1788 ;  d.  at  £ast  Windsor,  Conn., 
May  14,  1868.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  1804 ; 
was  pastor  at  South  Britain,  Conn.,  1808-22 ; 
president  of  Dartmouth  College,  1822-28; 
pastor  at  Portland,  Me.,  1828-88.  He  advo- 
cated the  views  of  Edwards,  Bellamy,  Hop- 
kins, and  Dwight  against  the  **  New  Haven 
School"  of  Rev.  Dp.  N.  W.  Taylor ;  their  dis- 


cusslonB  led  the  conservative  party  to  establish 
the  Theological  Institute  at  East  Windsor,  of 
whidi  Tyler  was  president,  1884-67.  He 
was  an  active  controversialist,  and  wrote  A 
Hiaiory  of  the  New  Hawn  Thedogy,  Hartford » 
Conn.,  1887 ;  Beoiew  of  Day  on  the  WiU, 
1887  ;  Memoir  of  NetUeton,  1844  ;  SuffeHngt 
of  Chriet,  1845 ;  The  New  England  Bevivale, 
1846,  and  Lettere  to  Br.  H,  BiMneU,  1847-4& 
After  his  death  appeared  a  volume  of  his  ser- 
mons, and  his  Lectures  an  Theology,  with  a 
memoir  by  N.  Oale,  Boston,  1859. 

F.  M.  B. 

Tjrndala,  William,  Bible  translator  an<| 
martyr ;  b.  in  Qloucestershire  about  1484 ; 
d.  at  YQvorde,  near  Brussels.  Oct  6.  1586. 
He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  waa 
ordained  about  1520,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  was  chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  house  of 
Sir  John  Walsh  at  Little  Sodbury,  Glouces- 
tershire. Here  his  sympathy  with  the  "  new 
learning*'  roused  the  suspicions  of  neighbor- 
inj(  clergy  ;  after  a  year  in  London,  1528-24, 
he  went  to  Germany.  His  movements  during 
the  following  years  have  never  been  traced 
with  certafadty,  but  for  a  time  he  was  at 
Cologne  and  Worms,  where  his  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  was  made  and  printed, 
1525-26.  After  tliis  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
hiding,  and  sought  in  vain  by  heresy -hunters 
from  England.  His  Pathway  into  the  Holy 
Scripture,  originally  the  prologue  of  his  quarto 
Testament,  was  separately  issued  before  1582 ; 
The  Parable  cf  the  Wickea  Mammon  appealed, 
London,  1527,  and  T?^e  Obedience  of  a  Chrie^ 
tian  M<m,  1528.  Those  were  attacked  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  1529 ;  Tyndale's  Anewer  came. 
1531,  after  his  Pentateuch  and  Praetyae  of 
PreliUee,  1580,  and  was  closely  followed  by 
Jonah  with  a  ProUwvs,  an  Etpoeition  of  tha 
First  Epistle  of  J^.  John,  and  another  of  Mat- 
thew v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  ;  A  Britf  Declaration 
of  the  Sacraments  appeared,  1586,  perhaps  after 
his  death.  His  versions  of  the  Pentateudi 
and  the  other  historical  books  to  1  Chronicles^ 
with  Jonah,  were  included  in  Matthew's  Bible 
of  1687.  From  1584  or  earlier  he  lived  at 
Antwerp,  supposing  himself  safe;  but  an 
English  emissary  procured  his  arrest  and  im« 

gisonment  in  the  castle  of  Yilvorde,  1586. 
ere,  being  tried  and  convicted  of  heresy  and 
perhaps  of  treason,  he  was  strangled  and  his 
body  burned  In  the  prison  yara.  His  last 
woras  were,  "  Lord,  open  the  king  of  Ihig* 
land's  eyes." 

As  a  Bible  translator  he  is  of  the  highest  merit 
and  importance.  His  work  was  aone  from 
the  originals,  which  he  had  diligently  studied ; 
so  far  as  it  goes— and  it  covers  half  ttie  canon- 
ical Scriptures— it  "is  not  only  the  basis  of 
those  portions  of  the  Authorized  Version,  but 
constitutes  nine  tenths"  of  the  text  thereof., 
(See  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Mombert's  criti* 
cal  reprintof  Tyndale's  Pentateuch,  New  York> 
1884,  and  chapter  iv.  of  his  Sdnd-bot^  of  the 
Enolish  Versions,  1888.  By  these  translations 
and  his  other  writings  Tyndale  is  memorable 
among  champions  or  the  ReformatJon.  If 
the  hfitoiy  of  his  wanderings  and  perils  could 
be  recovered,  it  would  add  not  a  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  those  days  of  transition  and  of 
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terror,  but  most  of  the  facts  have  thus  far 
eluded  research.  (See  his  life  by  B.  Demaus, 
London  [18711  ;  F.  L.  Clarke,  1883.) 

F.  M.  B. 

Tyng,  Stephen  Higgliuon,  D.D.  (Jefferson 
Oolleffe,  1883  ;  Harvard  Colleee.  1851).  Epis- 
copalian :  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Marcn  1, 
1800 ;  d.  at  Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  4,  1885.  Be  graduated  at  Harvard, 
1817 ;  was  in  business,  then  studied  theology  ; 
became  rector  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  1881  ; 
Queen  Anne  Parish,  Md.,  1828  ;  of  St.  Paul's. 
Philadelphia,  1829,  and  then  of  the  Epiphany 
in  the  same  city,  1833  ;  of  St.  (George's,  New 
York,  1845.  He  retired  as  pastor  emeritus, 
1875.  He  did  a  great  work  ;  was  the  leading 
man  among  the  Low  Church   clergy,  and 

Srominent  m  evangelical  movements  of  every 
escription.  He  published  many  volumes ; 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  memoirs  of 
Bev.  G.  T.  Bedell  (Philadelphia,  1885,  2ded., 
1886),  Bev.  E.  P.  J.  Messenger  (New  York, 
1857),  and  D.  A.  Tyng  (1866) ;  expositions  of 
Buth  (The  lUeh  Kinsman,  1855)  and  Esther 
{The  Captive  Queen,  1859) ;  a  novel,  The  Spen- 
cers (1870),  and  a  treatise  on  pastoral  theology 
(The  Office  and  Duty  of  a  Christian  Pastor, 
1874).  (See  his  biography  by  his  son.  New 
York,  1890.) 

Type  (stamp,  figure),  a  word  which,  denot- 
ing first  the  mark  made  by  a  blow  (John  xx. 
25),  came  to  pean  figure  (Acts  vii.  43),  form 
(Bom.  vi.  17),  pattern  (Acts  vii.  44,  1  Cor.  x. 
6),  and  finally  a  prophetic  symbol,  a  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come.  The  most  character- 
istic feature  of  the  Old  Testament  is  its  typical 
character.  The  types  include  not  only  ritual 
observances,  such  as  altars,  sacrifices,  ablu- 
tions, etc..  but  also  historical  persons — Adam, 
Melchizedek.  Moses,  et  al, — and  events,  such 
as  the  exodus,  the  brazen  serpent,  the  smitten 
rock,  etc.  A  tvpe  is  more  than  an  illustration 
(as  the  cities  of  ref  u^) ;  It  is  a  designed  pre- 
flguration  of  evangebcal  truth.  Care  is  to  be 
taken  lest  a  prophetic  character  be  assigned 
to  mere  accidental  resemblances.   T.  W.  C. 

Tsrre  (a  rock),  a  famous  city  of  Phcenicia, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  20  m. 
8.  of  Sidon.  First  mentioned  in  Scripture  in 
Joshua  (xix.  29)  as  a  fortified  city.  Under 
King  Hiram  it  held  friendly  relations  with 
David  and  Solomon,  and  it  was  from  assist- 
ance given  by  the  Tyrians,  both  in  artificers 
and  materials,  that  the  temple  was  built 
(1  Kings  v.^.  Hiram  and  Solomon  were  also 
associated  in  commercial  enterprises  (ix.  27, 
X.  11).  Tyre  had  immense  exports  and  im- 
ports, and  was  exceedinglv  prosperous  (Isa. 
xxiii.,  Ezek.  xxvii.).  It  became  proud  and 
wicked.  It  exulted  in  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem (Ezra  xxvi.  2),  and  was  denounced  by 
Joel  (ill.  4-8)  for  selling  Jews  as  slaves  to  the 
Greeks,  and  by  Amos  (i.  9,  10)  for  surrender- 
ing them  as  captives  to  Edom.  It  was  be- 
aieged  hr  Nebuchadnezzar,  fell  under  the 
power  ox  the  Persians,  and  was  captured  by 
Alexander  (882  b.c.).  Under  the  Seleucidse 
and  the  Bomans  it  prospered,  but  never  as  it 
had  done  of  old.  Paul  spent  a  week  there 
(Acts  xzi.  8),  and  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishopric,  but  now  for  centuries  it 


has  been  an  utter  ruin  (Ezek.  xxvi.  5, 14),  ful- 
filling, a  prophecy  uttered  2600  years  ago. 
Our  Loid  visited  tts  '<  borders"  (Mark  vii.  24), 
but  whether  he  entered  the  city  is  uncertain. 
The  modem  town,  called  Sftr,  is  a  miserable 
village,  whose  shipping  oonsis  of  a  few  fish- 
ing-boats. T.  W.  C. 


Thanksgiving  Day^  in  the  United  States  is 
the  last  Thursday  in  November  of  each  vear, 
according  to  the  annual  appointment  bv  proc- 
lamation of  the  President,  and  after  nim  of 
the  governor  of  each  state  and  territory.  Gn 
this  day  there  are  morning  religious  services 
in  the  churches,  with  a  sermon  as  to  whlcJi 
custom  allows  the  minister  considerable  lib- 
erty, so  that  usually  it  Is  upon  some  national 
or  local  topic  of  a  political  or  social  nature. 
Often  the  service  partakes  of  a  faartrest  home, 
and  special  thanks  are  offered  for  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  The  service  over  the  rest  of  the 
day  is  spent  in  festivities.  A  feature  of  the 
day  in  cities  is  the  dinner  provided  for  the 
inmates  of  charitable  institutions. 

The  idea  of  such  a  day  is  as  old  as  organ- 
ized political  life.  It  is  natural  for  man  on. 
occasion  of  great  dclifrerances  to  thank  his 
deity.  But  the  form  the  day  has  taken  in  tlra 
United  States  is  peculiar  to  revealed  religion. 
It  is  a  recognition  of  the  truth  that  wd  is 
^ood  continually,  as  good  in  withholding  as 
m  giving.  Accordingly  Thanks^ ving  D&y 
is  appointed  annually,  irrespective  of  tlie 
events  of  the  year. 

The  history  of  the  day  is  instructive.  In 
the  early  times  of  New  England  there  is  rec* 
ord  of  numerous  specially  appointed  days  for 
thanksgiving  ;  generally  in  tne  autumn,  and 
in  November.  But  there  was  no  uniformity  of 
action  among  the  sister  colonies.  In  some  it 
was  nearly  annual,  in  others  only  on  occa- 
sion of  some  specified  benefit.  During  the 
Bevolution  Gongress  appointed  a  thanksgiving 
day  each  year.  But  there  was  none  from 
1784  till  1789,  when  Washington  appointed 
one  for  thanks^ving  over  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Later  in  New  England  and  in 
the  Western  states,  colonized  by  New  Eng- 
landers.  Thanksgiving  Day  was  appointed  by 
governors  and  mayors,  but  not  upon  the  same 
day  in  different  states.  The  custom  of  an  an- 
nual Thanksgiving  Day  took  a  firmer  hold 
on  the  people  as  time  went  on.  and  so  it  was 
generally  appointed  throughout  the  Union. 
It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  in  the 
American  Book  of  Common  Prater  there  is 
''  a  form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
all  the  other  blessings  of  his  merciful  Provi- 
dence, to  be  used  yearly  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  November,  or  on  such  other  day  as  shall  bo 
appointed  by  the  civil  authority. ' '  The  oredit 
01  the  change  whereby  Thanksgiving  Day  ia 
an  annual  national  festival,  and  kept  upon 
the  same  day  throughout  the  Union,  belongs 
to  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale(b.  1788  ;  d.  1879). 
the  editress  of  Ooiey*s  Ladffs  Book,  published 
in  Philadelphia,  who  urged  the  idea  upon  suc- 
cessive governors  and  presidents,  not  only  in 
her  magazine,  but  by  personal  correspondence 
during  the  space  of  twenty  years ;  and  the 
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first  President  to  put  her  idea  into  effect  was 
Abraham  Linoohi,  who  in  1864  issued  the  first 
presidential  proclamation  making  Thanks- 
^▼ing  Day  a  national  phenomenon.  (See 
I,  N.  Tarbox,  **  Our  New  England  Thanks- 

fiving/'  in  the  Nea  EngUmder  for  March, 
879,  and  sub.  Hale,  S.  J. ,  in  AppkiorC»  CyeUh 
podia  cf  American  Biography ^  iii.,  85.) 


u. 


UbbonitM.  a  party  of  Dutch  Anabaptists 
which  denied  tbe  theory  of  the  earthly  reign 
of  Christ,  so  called  from  its  founder,  Ubbo 
Philippi  (or  properly  Ubbe  Philipzoon),  1684. 
Ubbo,  b.  at  Leeuwarden,  Holland,  had  gone 
the  previous  year  from  the  Roman  priesthood 
over  to  Anabaptism.  He  left  the  sect  some 
years  prior  to  his  death,  1568. 

Ubiquity,  a  term  used  to  express  the  doc- 
trine 01  Luther  and  his  followers  concerning 
the  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  at  every 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  was 
deemed  possible  in  consequence  of  the  hypo- 
static union  of  the  two  natures.  These  are 
not  confused  so  as  to  form  one  essence,  but 
they  are  so  united  that  what  the  one  is  the 
other  is,  and  what  the  one  does  the  other 
does,  and  hence  the  human  is  interpenetrated 
by  the  divine,  and  has  its  attributes.  And  so 
the  body  of  Christ  can  be  and  is  ubiquitous. 
Origen  and  Gregory  of  Kyssa  appear  to  have 
held  this  view,  but  it  was  expressly  denied  by 
Augustin,  with  whom  agreed  Zwingli,  Calvin, 
and  the  Reformed  generally,  holding  that 
Christ's  body  is  localized  at  his  Father  %  right 
hand  in  heaven  (Eph.  i.  20,  Col.  ill.  1,  1 
Peter  iii.  22),  and  therefore  cannot  be  omni- 
present. T.  W.  C. 

Uhlhom,  Johann  Omrhard  Wilh«hii,  Ger- 
man Lutheran ;  b.  at  Osnabrdck,  Feb.  17. 
18^ ;  studied  theology  at  GRSttingen :  became 
court  preacher  at  Hanover,  1855  ;  member  of 
the  consistory,  1866,  and  abbot  of  Lokkum, 
1878.  He  published  Der  Kampf  de»  Ohrit- 
terUums  mit  dem  Heidentum,  Stuttgart,  1874, 
£ng.  trans..  The  Conflict  qf  Ohriettanitji  ttith 
Beathenum,  by  £.  Smith  and  C.  J.  H.  Ropes, 
New  York,  1879  ;  Die  ehrietUche  LiAegUUUia^ 
heit,  vol.  i.,DieaUe  Kirche,  1881,  Eng.  trans., 
Chrietian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church, 
Edinburgh,  1888;  vol.  ii..  Das  MittdaUer, 
1884  ;  vol.  iii..  Seit  der  Btformation,  1890. 

Ulfilaa  (Wfilfila,  HttU-toolf),  b.  among  the 
Goths,  818 ;  d.  at  Constantinople,  888.  He 
was  descended  from  a  Christian  family  which 
the  QothB  carried  with  them  as  prisoners  from 
Cappadoda,  but  which  afterward  seems  to 
have  identified  itself  with  the  captors.  Thus 
tiie  bov  received  a  Gothic  name  and  was  edu- 
cated in  Christianity,  in  Greek  learning,  and 
in  the  daily  use  of  the  GMhic  tongue,  which 
he  afterward  reduced  to  writing  by  a  curious 
combination  of  the  Runic  and  the  Greek  al- 
phabet. He  became  bishop.  (848)  and  the 
apostle  of  the€k>ths(q.v.,  p.  884).  and  translate 
ed  probably  the  whole  Bible  into  Gk>thfc.  Of 
this  translation,  however,  only  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us — the  four  dospSs  in  the  so- 


called  Oifdex  Argenteus  in  Upsala,  written  on 
purple  vellum  with  letters  in  gold  and  silver, 
etc  (See  The  Gothic  amd  AngtO'Sofiton  Goe- 
pde  in  Pa/raUd  Columns,  with  the  Versions  of 
Wydiffe  and  Tyndale,  by  Joseph  Bosworth, 
London,  1874  :  Skeat,  The  Ootpd  of  8t.  Mark 
in  Gothic,  with  glossary,  grammar,  and  notes, 
Oxford,  1882  ;  C.  A.  Scott,  Ulfilas,  tfts  Apos- 
tle of  the  Goths,  London,  1886.) 

Ullmann,  Karl,  b.  at  Epfenbach,  Baden, 
March  15,  1796 ;  d.  at  Carlsruhe,  Jan.  12, 
1865 ;  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg,  Tu- 
bingen, andBerlin,  anowas,  inl821,  appointed 
professor  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1863  Prelat — 
an  ecclesiastical  position  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  a  bishop — which  office  he  resigned  in 
1861.  He  founded,  in  1828,  and  edited  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  the  8tudien  und  Kritiken, 
which  was  the  organ  of  the  evangelical  school 
of  theology.  His  principsJ  work  is  The  Re- 
f&rmers  otfore  the  Beformation,  Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1841-42,  2  vols.  Of  his  other 
works  have  been  translated  The  Worship  qf 
Genius,  London,  1840,  and  Ths  Essence  of 
Christianity,  1846.  (See  his  life  by  W.  Bey- 
schlag,  Gotha,  1866.) 

Ulrich,  bishop  of  Augsburg ;  b.  at  Augs- 
burg in  890 ;  d.  there  m  978 ;  was  elected 
bii^op  in  928,  and  was  in  993  made  a  saint 
bv  John  XV.— the  first  instance  of  the  exer- 
cise of  this  specific  papal  power. 

mrioh^on  Hutten.  See  Huttbn,  Ulrich 
VON,  p.  889. 

Ultramontane  (Latin.  uUra  monies,  "be- 
yond the  mountains"— -that  is,  south  of  the 
Alps)  denotes  a  tendency  or  party  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churcn,  which  wants  all  na- 
tional peculiarides  or  national  rights  wiped  out, 
in  order  that  the  church  may  be  truly  "  one" 
under  the  foot  of  the  pope. 

Uncial  Manusorfpts  are  those  written 
throughout  in  capital  letters,  littera  unciales 
or  mc0uscul(B,  while  cursive  manuscripts  are 
written  in  smaU  or  current  letters,  littera 
minuscuia.  The  uncial  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament  are  older  than  the  cursive, 
ranring  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  century. 
Thdr  number  is  83. 

Unotion.  Bztreme.  See  Extbshe  Unc- 
tion, p.  ^2. 

Unifonnity.  Acts  oi^  fixing  the  forms  of 
the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  were 
passed  in  1549,  enforcing  the  first  Service 
Book ;  in  1552  the  revised  Book  of  Conunon 
Praver ;  in  1558  the  new  Prayer-Book,  and  in 
1662  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book,  entail- 
ing very  severe  penalties,  consisting  in  fines 
aid  imprisonment,  for  any  deviation  from  the 
forma  prescribed.  On  account  of  the  last  act 
of  uniformity  about  2000  clergymen  were  de* 
prived  of  their  livings.  It  was  set  aside  l^ 
the  Act  of  Toleration,  May  24,  1689. 

UnigwdtoB  is  tbe  name  of  the  bull  of  Sept. 
8,  1713,  designated  as  the  papal  balls  always 
are  by  its  opening  words.  Unigenitus  Dei 
FUius,  etc ,  bv  whioi  Clement  XL  condemned 
as  heretical  101  propositions  of  QuesneVs  an- 
notated translation  of  the  Bible,  though  most 
of  these  propositions  are  found  in  the  Bible 
Itself,  or  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers. 
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Union  of  OhnvohM.  The  Church  of  Christ 
Is  necessarily  one,  although  from  the  earliest 
times  divisions  of  one  kmd  or  another  have 
existed.  The  causes  of  these  diTLslons  have 
been  manifold,  but  with  the  progress  of  en- 
lightenment and  sanctiflcatlon  we  may  as- 
suredly look  forward  to  the  healing  of  ul  di> 
visions,  at  least  so  far  as  they  are  h^urmf  ul  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
The  first  division  in  the  church  was  caused 
by  the  effort  to  impose  the  ceremonial  law 
upon  the  Gentiles,  and  which  the  ApostoUcal 
'Council,  A.D.  52,  only  partially  healed.  The 
tiext  great  division  was  that  of  the  Greek  and 
liatin  churches,  caused  chiefly  by  the  am- 
bition of  men.  This  yet  continues  after  fifteen 
centuries.  The  last  attempt  at  reconciliation 
(1489)  was  successful  in  the  negotiations,  but 
practically  it  failed.  The  third  great  division 
was  that  of  Protestantism  from  the  Romish 
Church.  In  1688  Leibnitz,  Moranus,  and 
Bpinola  attempted  to  arrange  plans  for  a  re- 
imion  by  receiving  the  whok  Protestant  min- 
istry into  the  priesthood  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  afterward  working  out  a  doc- 
trinal reconciliation  ;  but  after  ten  years  of 
negotiations  the  effort  was  abandoned.  On 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  Protestantism  was 
quickly  divided  into  Lutherans  and  Reformed. 
In  1817  these  two  divisions  were  united,  so 
far  as  Prussia  was  concerned,  and  a  new  Prus- 
sian Agenda  appeared  in  1822  In  Great  Brit- 
ain divisions  took  place  between  the  Church 
of  England,  as  established  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  those  who  were  not  sausfled  with  the 
Reformation  as  thus  established.  These  dis- 
senters became  known  as  Puritans,  Indepen- 
dents, Congregationalists,  Presbytinians,  etc. 
After  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1660,  they  be- 
came known  as  Nonconformists,  and  suffered 
not  a  little  from  penal  enactments.  But  these 
soon  began  to  become  partially  inoperative, 
and  have  been  largely  repealed.  Union  with 
the  mother  church  can  hardly  be  effected  be- 
fore disestablishment  is  secured.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from 
the  Church  of  England  took  place  about  1740, 
because  of  the  decline  of  piety  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Efforts  have  repeatedly  been 
made  to  reunite  them  to  the  parent  church, 
but  hitherto  without  success.  The  divisions 
of  Presbyterianlsm  in  Great  Britain,  caused 
by  differences  of  view  in  reference  to  internal 
management  and  relations  to  the  state,  are 
gradually  being  healed.  In  the  United  States 
all  the  conditions  are  different,  as  all  denomi- 
nations are  equal  before  the  law.  Attempts 
to  establish  certain  churches  in  certain  local- 
ities in  colonial  times  were  only  imperfectly 
successful.  In  1748  the  far-sightea  Classis 
of  Amsterdam  sought  to  unite  the  Dutch,  the 
German,  and  the  Presbyterian  churches,  but 
the  effort  did  not  succeed.  Immediately  after 
independence  was  assumed  by  the  Dutch  and 
Gterman  churches  efforts  were  made  to  unite 
them  into  one  body,  and  have  been  continu^ 
at  intervals  for  a  century.  Articles  of  agree- 
ment were  entered  into  between  the  Presby- 
terian, the  Associate  Reformed,  and  the  Dutch 
churches  in  1785,  which  were  elaborated  more 
fully  in  1800,  but  a  trifling  circumstance  pre- 
vented their  final  adoption.     Corresponoing 


delegates  have,  however,  gone  back  and  forth 
between  most  of  the  Protestant  denominations 
during  all  this  centnry.  conveying  the  frater- 
nal regards  of  one  denomination  to  another, 
and  emphasizing  the  points  of  similarity,  and 
minimizing  the  points  of  difference,  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  of  closer  co-operation,  if 
not  of  ultimate  union.  In  1887  the  New 
School  Presbyterian  Church  was  separated 
from  the  main  body  on  account  of  questions 
connected  with  slavery  and  certain  doctrines, 
but  in  1869  this  division  was  healed.  In  the 
mean  time,  1861,  the  Civil  War  caused  the 
separation  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  all  attempts  to  reimite  have 
hitherto  proved  unsuccessful.  In  1870  the 
Dutch  Church  sent  a  corresponding  delegate 
to  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
led  in  1873  to  conmiittees  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  union  or  federation.  Committees 
were  in  the  same  year  appointed  by  the  North- 
ern Presbyterian  Church  and  me  German 
Church  to  confer  with  the  committee  of  the 
Dutch  Church  on  the  same  subject.  Articles 
of  co-operation  were  drawn  up  between  the 
Dutch  Church  and  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Dutch  Church 
and  the  German  on  the  other,  but  practically 
they  amounted  to  nothing.  Now  (1890)  a 
scheme  of  a  federal  synod  for  the  Dutch  and 
German  churches  is  under  discussion,  and 
will  probably  be  adopted.  This  synod  will 
give  advice  in  reference  to  mission  and  edu- 
cational work.  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  recently  proposed  a  plan  or  church 
unity  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God ;  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  creeds ;  the 
two  sacraments,  and  the  historic  episcopate. 
This  is  now  under  consideration  by  commit- 
tees of  different  bodies.  The  great  union 
societies  which  were  established  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  have  done  much  for  prac- 
tical co-operation  in  the  distribution  of  Bibles, 
tracts,  and  in  mission  and  Sunday-school 
work ;  also  the  Evangelical  Alliancie  (1846) 
and  the  other  national  alliances,  and  alliances 
of  kindred  bodies  have  shown  the  unity  of 
Protestantism  on  a  scale  as  vast  as  Christen- 
dom. It  now  looks  as  if  federation  of  all  de- 
nominations for  practical  Christian  work  will 
be  the  initial  step  toward  the  final  unity  of 
the  church.  (R.  Smith,  Reunion  among 
ChriHiana^  London,  1890.) 

E.  T.  CORWIN. 

UDitarianism  is  a  general  term  applied  to 
various  forms  of  Christian  theology,  which 
in  opposition  to  Trinitarianism  have  asserted  ' 
the  unity  of  the  divine  existence.  Origin^ly 
the  word  meant  simply  Anti-trinitarianism ; 
but,  like  other  names  born  of  controversy,  it 
has  grown  into  a  wider  range  of  significance, 
and  represents  a  movement  and  tendency  of 
religious  thought  and  a  body  of  principles 
and  doctrines  not  covered  or  suggested  by  the 
original  term.  All  monotheists,  such  as  Jews 
and  Mohammedans,  are  Unitarian  in  the  sense 
of  believinff  in  one  €k)d  ;  but  the  term  is 
usually  limited  to  a  phase  of  Christian  theism 
and  its  outgrowth.  It  is  so  used  in  this  arti- 
cle. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  their  doctrines, 
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TJnitarifms  are  accufitomed  to  regard  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  as  expressing  a  belief  in  one 
Ood.  and  interpret  the  doctnne  of  the  apostles 
as  essentially  true  to  the  monothebtic  heri- 
tage. They  regard  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity 
as  a  development  of  later  metaphysical  specu- 
lation»  the  consequence  of  the  infusion  of 
Greek  philosophy.  Traces  of  this  speculation 
and  01  Unitarian  reactions  from  it  ma^  be 
found  in  the  Trinitarian  controversies  of  the 
2d  and  8d  century,  in  the  doctrines  of  Ebion- 
ites.  Monarchists,  Theodotians,  Alogians,  and 
SabelUans,  and  later  in  the  prolon^d  diiscus- 
aions  and  voluminous  literature  of  the  Arian 
controversy.  See  Ariub.  Though  con- 
demned as  heresy,  Unitarianism  in  various 
forms  survived  the  Arian  conflict.  It  reap- 
peared and  became  conspicuous  again  in  the 
era  of  free  inquiry  stimulated  by  the  Refor- 
mation. In  Germany  it  found  a  represent- 
ative in  John  Denck,  the  leader  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, who  approached  modern  Unitarian 
views  in  teaching  that  the  person  of  Christ 
was  a  natural  e&ibition  of  the  divine  love ; 
that  man  was  naturallv  inclined  to  good,  and 
who  laid  great  emphasis  upon  the  observance 
of  the  moral  law  as  a  condition  of  salvation. 
In  Spain  it  was  conspicuously  represented  bv 
Michael  Servetus,  bom  in  Arrai^on  in  1509. 
He  taught  that  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of 
the  trinity  is  opposed  both  to  Scripture  and 
reason ;  ne  attacked  the  doctrine  of  original 
ain,  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification,  ana  the 
Caleinistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  Escap- 
ing from  prison  at  Yienne,  where  his  doctrines 
were  conaemned,  he  was  arrested  at  Geneva, 
and  after  public  disputation  with  Calvin  was 
condenmea  and  burned  to  death  in  1558. 

Italy  was  also  a  hotbed  of  Unitarianism. 
Seeds  there  developed  were  through  exile  and 
persecution  transplanted  to  Switzerland,  Po- 
land, Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  where  thev 
became  permanently  rooted.  Of  these  seea- 
aowers  may  be  mentioned  Gentillis,  beheaded 
for  heresv  in  Switzerland,  Ochinos,  filan- 
drata,  ana  Lcelelius  and  Faustus  Socinus. 
Blandrata  secured  recognition  for  Unitarian- 
ism in  Transylvania,  where  it  was  further  de- 
veloped by  Francis  David,  who  became  its 
chief  exponent.  So  powerful  was  his  preach- 
ing in  Kolozsv&T  in  1566  that  the  prince  and 
court  were  converted,  and  Unitananism  be- 
came the  established  religion.  Dissension  and 
reaction  followed,  and  David  was  condemned 
as  a  blasphemer  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  Three  months  later  he  died  in 
prison,  in  1579.  Unitarianism  in  Transyl- 
vania, though  reduced  by  persecution,  has 
flourished  until  the  present  time.  It  numbers 
108  churches,  with  nearlv  60.000  members. 
It  has  several  schools,  the  largest  at  Kolozsvir 
having  10  professors  and  870  students.  In 
church  government  it  is  a  form  of  episcopacy. 
Friendly  intercourse  is  now  maintained  tie* 
tween  Transylvania  Unitarians  and  those  in 
England  and  America. 

In  Poland  the  Italian  refugees  also  spread 
Unitarian  beliefs.  In  1565  tiie  Antitnnita- 
lians  were  excluded  by  the  Trinitarians  from 
their  synods,  and  formed  a  separate  church. 
The  different  elements  made  up  of  Arians, 
Samosatenians,  and  others  f otmd  it  difficult  to 


harmonize  their  views.  Division  arose  as  to 
whether  divine  honors  should  be  paid  to 
Christ  and  also  conoemine  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants. Tlirough  the  influence  of  Faustus 
Socinus,  who  arrived  in  1579.  the  Adoration- 
ists  secured  the  victory.  Socinian  views  be- 
came generally  prevalent,  and  exerted  a  wide 
influence.  The  Racovian  confession,  the 
chief  symbol  of  the  Socinians,  was  published 
at  Racovia  in  1605.  In  the  Catholic  reaction 
which  followed,  Unitarianism  was  nearly 
stamped  out  by  rigorous  persecution.  Its 
schools  were  abolished,  and  in  1658  all  Arians 
and  Anabaptists  were  driven  from  the  country 
and  sought  refuge  in  Germany,  Transylvania, 
and  Holland. 

In  Germany  theological  discussion  has  been 
marked  by  free  and  Independent  inquiry. 
Liberalism  and  dissent  have  taken  rationalistic 
forms,  but  without  formal  separation  from 
the  Established  Church.  The  Protestanten- 
terein  \s  a  liberal  organization  of  preachers  and 
churches,  essentiaUy  Unitarian.  It  holds 
Conferences,  circulates  liberal  literature,  and 
sustains  a  weekly  paper,  Das  ProtestanteU' 
Matt. 

Holland  has  also  a  large  liberal  party  in  the 
Established  Church,  and  a  Band  or  associa- 
tion similar  to  the  Protestantenterein.  It 
maintains  a  paper,  De  Hercorming.  Both 
Holland  and  Germany  have  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  National  Conference  of  Lnitarians 
in  America.  Conspicuous  among  Dutch  Uni- 
tarians is  Kuenen,  the  biblical  critic. 

In  France  liberalism  has  developed  In  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  has  been  ably  repre- 
sented by  the  Coquerels,  father  and  son,  Vin- 
cent, Coiani,  and  others.  Its  weekly  organ 
is  La  BenaU&ance, 

In  England  Unitarianism  earl^^  had  its  ad- 
vocates and  martyrs.  In  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward, Marv,  and  Elizabeth  several  were  burn- 
ed to  death  for  denying  the  trinity.  Milton 
it  is  now  known  held  Arian  views.  Long 
before  it  became  organized,  Unitarianism  was 
preached  in  London  and  Dublin.  John  Biddle 
(1615-62)  was  a  prominent  Socinian.  The 
spread  of  Anti-trinitarian  views  is  shown  in 
the  condemnation,  in  1640,  by  the  Synod  of 
London  and  York  of  Sodnianism,  and  the 
burning,  in  1652,  of  the  English  version  of 
the  Racovian  catechism.  Unitarianism  slowly 
permeated  many  of  the  Calvinistic  churches. 
In  the  last  century  it  found  an  effective  leader 
in  Theophilus  Lindsey,  who  in  1774  became 
pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  London. 
The  same  process  of  dissent  revealed  itself  in 
various  Presbyterian  congregations.  A  nota- 
ble expositor  was  Dr.  Josepn  Priestley,  bom 
in  1778,  the  pastor  of  a  small  dissenting  con- 
gregation, and  as  widely  known  for  his  scien- 
tiflc  attainments  as  for  his  religious  opinions. 
His  political  sentiments  exposed  him  to  the 
fury  of  a  mob,  who  destroyed  his  books,  man- 
uscripts, and  instruments.  He  came  to 
America  in  1792,  and  was  influential  in  stimu- 
lating Unitarianism  in  PhiUidelphia.  In  1813 
the  English  laws  against  Anti-trinitarianism 
were  repealed,  and  the  act  of  1844  secured  to 
Unitarians  the  chapels  received  from  their 
Presbyterian  ancestry.  Unitarianism  as  held 
by  Priestley  was  supported  by  an  appeal  to 
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the  Bible  as  an  inspired  and  final  authoritv. 
It  depended  largely  on  textual  proofs,  bnt  its 
interpretations  of  religion  were  influenoed  by 
the  philosophy  of  Ix)cke.  A  society  was 
formed  in  England  in  1791  for  the  diffusion 
of  Unitarian  literature.  The  British  and  For- 
eicm  Unitarian  Association  was  formed  in 
1^,  and  still  has  its  headquarters  in  Essex 
Street,  London.  A  large  number  of  Presby- 
terian and  some  Baptist  chapels  went  over  to 
XJnitarianism  in  the  religious  transitions  of  the 
last  century,  and  these  names  are  still  retained 
by  many  Unitarian  congregations  in  England. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  congregations  date 
their  origin  to  the  period  between  1663  and 
1750.  There  are  now  850  Unitarian  congre- 
ffations  in  England,  about  10  in  Scotland,  40 
m  Ireland,  and  34  in  Wales.  Their  institu- 
tions for  ministerial  education  are  Manchester 
New  College,  Oxford,  Oarmathen  College, 
and  the  Unitarian  Home  Missionary  Board. 
Their  religious  weeklies  are  Ths  Inquirer  and 
the  Christian  Life,  Of  English  Unitarians, 
no  one  has  had  a  wider  or  more  continuous 
influence  on  the  thought  of  his  time  than 
James  Martineau. 

The  same  influences  which  developed  Uni- 
tarianism  in  England  in  the  last  century 
caused  it  to  germinate  also  in  the  United 
States.  New  England  CongreffationaUsm 
was  favorable  to  the  growth  of  free  and  di- 
vergent opinions  in  theology.  Thou^  many 
of  its  church  covenants  were  rigidly  Calvinls- 
tic,  those  of  some  of  the  oldest  churches  were 
BO  simple  and  undogmatic  that  they  are  still 
retained  in  their  original  form  bv  their  Uni- 
tarian descendants.  Unitarian  views  may  be 
traced  in  the  literature  and  occasional  pulpit 
utterances  of  the  last  century.  Arminlanism 
helped  to  modify  Puritan  Calvinism.  Dr. 
Gay,  of  Hingham,  and  Mavhew,  of  Boston, 
were  early  p&neers.  Priestley  by  his  lectures 
on  the  Oyrruptione  of  Ohrietianity  helped  the 
quiet  transformation  of  belief.  The  writings 
of  Belsham  and  Lindsey  were  circulated  m 
this  country.  It  was  the  complaint  of  certain 
orthodox  writers  that  there  was  more  Uni- 
tarianism  in  Boston  than  was  publicly  ac- 
knowledged. The  first  Episcopal  church  in 
New  England  became  the  first  distinctively 
Unitarian  church  in  America.  James  Free- 
man, its  minister  in  1788,  removed  all  refer- 
ences to  the  trinity  from  the  Book  of  Com* 
mon  Prayer.  Separated  from  Episcopacy,  it 
became  congregational  in  church  government. 
Its  liturgy  after  various  revisions  is  still  re- 
tained. Smouldering  fires  of  controversy  in 
New  England  burst  mto  flame  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Kev,  Henry  Ware,  D.D.,  as  professor 
of  divinity  at  Harvard  College.  In  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  Dr.  William  Ellery 
Channing  was  the  most  distinguished  leader 
and  representative  of  Unitariamsm.  Though 
Channing  deplored  division,  the  split  which 
followed  in  the  Congregational  body  was  in- 
evitable at  that  time.  In  this  separation 
twenty-eight  of  the  oldest  settled  churches  in 
New  England  became  Unitarian.  The  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  was  established  in  1816. 
Unitarianism  became  in  New  England  almost 
synonymous  with  the  growth  and  develop 
ment  of  literature  and  philanthropy.    As  held 


by  Channing,  the  Wares,  and  Norton,  Uni- 
tarianism was  a  rational  and  ethical  mo vanent, 
with  a  theology  based  upon  a  free  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Now  Testament.  It  accepted  th« 
Bible  as  inspired  in  a  special  sense.  It  ap- 
pealed to  miracles  in  attestation  of  the  claims 
of  Christianity.  Semi-Arian  views  of  the 
nature  and  rank  of  Jesus  prevailed.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  rejected  as  a  meta- 
physical speculation.  The  Evangelical  theory 
of  the  atonement  was  exchanged  for  one  ex- 
hibiting the  moral  example  of  Jesus.  Later 
the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  was 
abandoned,  and  the  moral  argument  against 
Calvinism  was  stronglv  urged  by  Channing. 
Under  the  diffusion  of  Gennan  thought,  the 
rise  of  transcendentalism,  and  the  influence 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Theodore 
Parker,  Unitarianism  in  America  has  passed 
through  important  transitions.  It  has  ceased 
to  appeal  primarilv  to  the  Scripture  text ;  it 
recognizes  the  Bible  rather  as  a  body  of  sacred 
literature.  It  turns  less  to  tradition  and  more 
to  the  individual  reason  and  conscience ;  it 
has  ceased  to  refer  to  miracles  for  the  evi- 
dence of  Christianitv.  Truth,  it  affirms,  fur- 
nishes its  own  verification.  Arian  views  of 
Jesus  have  gradually  given  place  to  those  dis- 
tinctly humanitarian.  Symnathetic  in  its  at- 
titude toward  science,  Unitarianism  was 
among  the  first  forms  of  Christianity  to  wel- 
come the  philosophy  of  evolution.  It  has 
been  hospitable  to  studies  In  comparative 
mythology  and  comparative  religion.  Under 
these  influences  there  is  perhaps  more  uni- 
formity of  doctrine  and  belief  among  Unita- 
rians to-day  than  ever  before.  Christianity  is 
rewded  less  as  a  special  revelation  from  God 
and  more  as  a  manifestation  of  ths  one  great 
religion. 

Unitarians  both  in  England  and  America 
have  refused  to  formulate  any  denominational 
creed  or  authoritative  doctrinal  statement. 
Their  church  covenants  are  religious  bonds 
of  union  rather  than  doctrinal  declarations. 
They  hold  to  the  congregational  order  in  its 
most  independent  form.  Their  consensus  of 
belief  is  easily  gathered  from  their  volumi- 
nous publications.  Indeed,  Unitarianism  has 
exerted  its  greatest  influence  more  through 
literature  than  through  organised  effort.  T%e 
writings  of  Channing  have  been  widely  dif- 
fused m  this  country  and  in  England,  100,000 
copies  having  been  circulated  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  England  the  writings  of 
Thom,  Taylor,  Martineau,  and  in  America 
those  of  Parker,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
A.  P.  Peabody,  Bartol,  Hedge,  Fumess, 
G.  E.  Ellis,  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Edward  £. 
Hale,  J.  W.  Chadwick,  W.  C.  Gkinnett,  and 
M.  J.  Savage  have  been  representative  and 
influential. 

Outside  of  the  pale  of  theology  Unitarian- 
ism has  been  represented  by  an  array  of  noble 
men  in  literature.  Among  historical  writers 
may  be  named  Palfrey,  Prcscott,  Sparks, 
Toung,  Bancroft,  Motley,  and  Parkman  ;  in 
science,  Agassiz,  Pierce,  Qould,  and  many 
others  ;  inpolitics,  John  Adams,  John  Quincv 
Adams,  Webster,  Everett,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Storey,  Shaw,  and  Sumner  ;  in  poetty 
and  heUee  lettree,  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller, 
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Irving,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Alcott,  Felton, 
Georse  Ripley,  Qeorge  W.  Ciurtis,  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  lx>ngfellow.  Holmes,  Bryant, 
Whipple,  Higginson,  and  Parton. 

The  American  Unitarian  Orsanization  was 
organized  in  1835.  It  is  the  oldest  orffaniaa- 
tion  in  this  country  bearing  the  Umtarian 
name,  and  shows  the  organic  break  with  or- 
thodoxy, though  four  years  earlier  (1821)  The 
Ohriiiian  BeguUr  was  established  as  an  organ 
of  Unitarian  thou^t  and  sentiment.  The 
Unitarian  Sunday-school  Society  was  insti- 
tuted in  1827,  but  had  a  feeble  existence  imtil 
reorganized  in  1854.  The  next  organization 
bcAring  distinctly  the  Unitarian  name  was  the 
Western  Unitarian  Conference,  organized  at 
Cincinnati.  O.,  May  7,  1852.  Between  1825 
and  1860,  a  period  of  tfairty-flye  years,  Uni- 
tarianism  made  little  progress  in  organization. 
The  ministerial  associations  and  a  few  chari- 
table bodies  were  the  main  centres  of  associ- 
ation, but  the  churches  did  not  imite  for  de- 
nominational work.  The  only  surviring 
c»rganization  of  that  period  still  in  the  Year 
Bm>k  is  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of 
Churches,  1884,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  en- 
terprises, and  we  might  say  the  pioneer  of  all 
Unitarian  church  associated  work.  The  Chil^ 
dren's  Mission  to  the  Destitute,  Boston,  dates 
back  to  1849.  A  similar  organization  in 
Providence  was  founded  in  1857 ;  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  Aged  and  Destitute  Clergy- 
men was  established  in  1848.  These  societies, 
some  of  them  wholly  unsectarian,  indicate  the 
humane  and  philanthropic  direction  which 
Unitarian  organization  took.  There  were 
other  d^aritable  and  educational  enterprises 
establish^  by  little  groups  of  Unitarians  or 
founded  by  individuals  which  have  no  place 
in  its  Tear  Book.  Meetings  and  gatherings 
of  tibe  churches  were  held  from  time  to  time 
for  purposes  of  conference,  without  definite 
organization.  The  first  attempt  to  national- 
ize the  Unitarian  body  as  an  association  of 
churches  sprang,  in  18o4,  from  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  which  was  at  that 
time,  and  for  some  years  later,  omly  an  asso- 
dation  of  individuals.  The  National  Confer- 
ence of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches 
was  organized  fad  Kew  York  in  1865.  The 
inspiration  of  this  conference  and  the  organic 
movement  which  produced  it  are  both  seen  in 
the  organization  of  seven  state  and  county 
conferences  the  same  year. 

In  the  next  decade,  1870-80,  nine  confer* 
ences  and  aasodations  were  formed,  most  of 
them  in  the  West,  showing  the  extension  of 
the  state  conference  system.  Another  im- 
portant association  of  ministers,  the  Minis- 
terial Institute,  was  founded  in  1876.  The 
incnswed  interest  in  Sunday-school  work  was 
shown  in  the  formation  of  the  Western  Sun- 
day-school Sode^  in  1878.  The  impulse  to 
organ IznMon  set  m  still  stronger  in  the  eigh- 
ties. No  less  than  twenty-five  national  state 
and  county  associations  of  Unitarians  were 
formed  in  the  decade  from  1880  to  1800. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  National  Bureau 
of  Unity  Clubs,  the  National  Guild  Alliance, 
and  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Conference,  rep- 
resent a  large  number  of  fributary  organiza- 
tions* 


The  last  ten  years  have  been  especially  sig- 
nalized by  the  organization  of  women— name- 
ly, in  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Conference,  the 
Women's  Western  Conference,  and  the  more 
national  movement  flowing  out  of  these,  the 
National  Alliance.  These  conferences  have 
been  productive  of  great  good  in  the  Uni- 
tarian body.  Another  feature  of  the  last 
decade  has  been  the  formation  of  Unitarian 
clubs.  These  are  brining  together  the  men, 
as  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Conference  has 
brought  together  the  women.  Active  clubs 
of  this  kind  now  exist  In  Boston  and  elsewhere 
in  Massachusetts,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Providence,  Chicago,  Denver,  San  Francisco, 
and  at  Puget  Sound.  A  Southern  Confer- 
ence, a  Pacific  Conference,  and  a  Rocky 
Mountain  Conference  have  also  been  formea» 
and  state  organizations  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  and  Minnesota.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Unity  Clubs  has  grown  from  the 
need  of  communication  between  the  large 
number  of  church  clubs  organized  for  educa- 
tional, philanthropic,  and  other  church  work. 
The  National  Guild  Alliance  represents  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  develop  in  the  young  an 
active  experience  and  expression  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment.  The  Unitarian  Church 
Temperance  Society,  or^nized  in  1886,  Is  the 
outcome  of  an  increased  interest  in  the  tem- 
perance problem  and  a  desire  to  bring  the 
forces  of  church  life  to  bear  upon  its  solution. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  movement 
toward  Unitarian  organization  has  been  mul- 
tiplied and  developed  since  the  close  of  the 
war.  No  less  that^ thirty ^two  conferences  of 
Unitarian  churches  have  been  organized  in 
that  time,  and  fifteen  other  organizations, 
educational,  philanthropic,  or  missionary  in 
character,  making  nearly  fifty  associations 
which  have  sprung  from  the  co-operative 
work  of  Unitarian  churches  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  There  are  about  400  churches  on 
the  Year  Book  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  Of  these  168  have  been  formed 
since  1864.  All  this  shows  that  Unitarianism 
is  growing  out  of  its  old-time  individualism 
into  a  spirit  of  associated  activity.  And  it 
has  done  this  without  impairing  or  endanger- 
ing its  freedom,  which  nas  been  rather  en- 
UigeA  than  diminished  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  now 
supports  a  Scandinavian  missionary  in  the 
West  and  two  missionaries  in  Jamtn.  It 
maintains  friendly  relations  with  the  JSrahmo 
Soma!  in  India.  The  principal  Unitarian 
periodicals  are  The  ChriHian  JRegister  and 
unity,  weekly ;  and  the  Unitarian  and  Uni' 
tarian  Review,  monthly.  A  denominational 
theological  school  is  maintained  at  Meadville, 
Pa.  The  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, though  unsectarian  in  spirit  and  admin- 
istration, was  founded  by  Unitarians,  largely 
endowed  by  them,  and  furnishes  still  the 
scholastic  doorway  to  the  Unitarian  ministry. 
(See  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Modem  Uhitari- 
aniem,  Boston,  1886 ;  Umimianiem  [16  lec- 
tures], Boston  [American  Unitarian  Associ- 
ation], 1889;  0.  B. 
UnUarianiM,  1890-1800.  Kl 
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UnitM  Fnitnim.    See  Moravian  Church, 
p.  610. 

United  Brethren  in  Ohriet,  The,  form  a 
denomination  of  evangelical  Christians,  which 
was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century  by  Philip  William  Otterbein.  He 
came  to  iunerica  in  1752  as  a  missionary  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  settled  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.  From  that  place  he  often 
made  Journeys  in  the  vicinity,  instituting 
prayer-meetings  or  attending  lar^e  open-air 
assemblies,  and  the  result  of  this  labor  of 
evangelization  was  the  organization  of  numer- 
ous societies  of  converts,  for  which  he  pro- 
vided ministers  and  teachers.  Conferences 
of  the  ministers  thus  appointed  naturally  fol- 
lowed, and  at  one  of  tnese  conferences,  held 
in  1800,  all  the  scattered  societies  were  formed 
into  one  compact  church  with  Mr.  Otterbein 
as  their  bishop,  under  the  name  of  "The 
United  Brethren  in  Christ. ' '  The  government 
of  this  church  is  vested  in  Annual  Confer- 
ences with  chiefly  executive  powers,  and  of 
which  laymen  may  be  members,  and  in  a 
Oeneral  Conference  which  holds  quadrennial 
sessions,  and  whose  members,  though  chosen 
by  the  church  at  large,  are  all  ministers.  The 
ministers  are  appointed  by  the  Annual  Con 
ferences  through  a  stationary  board  on  the 
itinerant  plan  ;  the  bi<«hops  and  the  officers  of 
the  various  executive  boards  are  appointed  by 
the  Qisneral  Conference. 

United  Bvangelioal  Ohnsoh  in  Prussia, 
the  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed bodies,  made,  Idl*!^  on  order  of  Fred- 
erick William  IL  It  is  the  existing  state 
church.  The  doctrinal  differences  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  are  ingored,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Prussia 
the  Reformed  type  is  absorbed  by  the  Luther- 
an, and  in  the  western  the  two  types  grad- 
ually approach  amalgamation. 

United  Qreeks  are  Christians  who  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  Greek  Church,  but  who, 
retaining  their  church  policy  and  church  dis- 
cipline, the  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue  in 
worship,  and  the  administration  of  the  eucha- 
rist  9ttb  utroque  specie  (i.e.,  both  the  bread  and 
the  wine),  have  accepted  the  doctrines  of  JUi- 
oqus,  the  purgatory,  and  the  primacy  of  the 
pope,  and  joined  the  Church  oi  Rome.  They 
number  between  four  and  five  millions,  and 
are  found  in  Poland.  Transylvania,  Hungary, 
Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Turkey. 

Universalists.  This  Christian  sect,  believ- 
ing in  the  reconciliation  of  all  souls  to  God 
through  the  grace  that  is  revealed  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  is,  as  to  its  organization,  com- 
paratively modem.  The  same  may  also  be 
said  of  its  name.  Believers  in  its  aistinctive 
doctrine  in  the  early  Greek  branch  of  the 
diurch  had  at  first  no  distinctive  appellation. 
Later  they  were  called  "Origemsts,"  and 
subsequently  thev  were  known  as  **  The 
Merciful  Doctors.  The  four  earliest  Chris- 
tian schools  at  Alexandria,  Csesarea,  Antioch, 
and  Eastern  Syria  were  established  by  be- 
lievers in  and  presided  over  by  teachers  of 
this  result  of  God's  purpose  and  providence. 
After  the  Lutheran  Reformation  believers  in 


universal  salvation  were  foond  among  the 
Anabaptists.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century  those  who,  in  opposition  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Augustine,  held  to  the  poetibUUy  of 
the  salvation  of  all  souls,  were  called,  in  de- 
rision, Universalists.  Early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury those  who  held  to  the  certainty  of  the 
salvation  of  all  were  in  like  spirit  given  this 
title,  Just  as  the  name  Christian  was  first  be- 
stowed on  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  in  the 
way  of  mimicry  and  ridicule.  James  Rellv, 
of  London,  by  his  preaching  and  his  books 

gave  the  occasion  for  thus  naming  the  be- 
evers  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  His 
theorv  was  that  the  race  lost  everything  in 
and  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  that  this  loss 
was  retrieved  in  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  by 
his  becoming  the  substitute  for  the  penalty  of 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  All  were  equall  v 
guilty  in  Adam  because  united  with  him  ;  all 
are  equally  united  to  Christ,  who,  by  bearing 
the  penalty,  redeems  all  unto  God.  Mr.  Rellv 
estabUahea  a  church  in  London  about  1750, 
and  from  this  dates  organized  Universalism 
under  that  distinctive  name. 

At  present  there  are  no  organizations  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Universalist  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept in  Scotland,  where  a  mission  is  sustained 
by  the  Universalist  women  of  America.  But 
there  are  manv  congregaticxiB  beUeving  in  the 
doctrines  of  UniveraaUsm,  though  bearing  an- 
other name.  This  is  true  of  all  the  Unitarian 
churches,  some  of  which,  because  of  their 
preference  for  that  form  of  government,  still 
retain  the  name  Presbyterian,  which  in  Great 
Britain  and  Wales  denotes  not  as  with  lis  a 
form  of  belief  and  also  a  politv  of  govern* 
ment,  but  only  a  peculiarity  of  cnurch  polity. 
In  France  there  is  much  avowed  Univeratdism 
in  all  the  Protestant  churches.  The  same  is 
also  true  of  Germany. 

Organized  churches  bearing  the  Universal- 
ist name  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  exist  only 
hi  the  United  States.  The  earliest  of  these 
churches  dates  from  1770,  and  is  located  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.  It  was  organized  by  Rev. 
John'  Murray,  who  had  been  a  memoer  of 
Relly's  church  in  London,  and  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  and  skilful  advocate  of  his  doctrines. 
Mr.  Murray  came  to  America  in  1770,  and 
was  active  in  the  ministry  from  that  time  un- 
til 1809,  when  he  was  laid  aside  by  paialysia. 
He  had  been  anticipated  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  doctrine  of  tne  final  "  restitution  of  all 
things"  by  various  defenders  of  the  faith 
among  the  Dunkers  (or  Tunkers — i.«.,  the 
German  Baptists),  the  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  and  others.  But  none  of  these 
came  out  from  their  respective  communions 
to  form  Universalist  churches,  and  therefore 
John  Murray  is.called  the  father  of  organized 
Universalism.  His  earliest  associates  in  pro- 
claiming Universalist  doctrines  and  organizing 
churches  were  Caleb  Rich,  Adams  Streeter, 
Elhanan  Winchester,  David  Evans,  and  Abel 
Sarjent.  The  first  two  itinerated  in  New 
England,  the  others  in  Kew  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania. 

Elhanan  Winchester  had  been  an  eminent 
Baptist  preacher,  and  on  his  conversion  to 
Universalism,  which  occurred  in  1781,  while 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Phila- 
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delphia,  he  brought  with  him  into  his  changed 
views  Uie  majority  of  the  memben  of  nis 
church.  They  at  once  organized  as  the  So- 
ciety of  Univenal  Baptists.  Abel  Sarlent 
was  a  Unitarian  Universalist,  and  organized 
churches  in  New  Jersey  on  that  basis.  Jiosea 
Ballou,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  preacher  in  New 
Hampshire,  began  preaching  as  a  IJniversalist 
in  1791,  and  four  years  later  he,  too,  had  re- 
jected ihe  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  and  by  1896 
nad  been  followed  in  that  theological  cnange 
by  all  the  Uniyersalist  preachers  in  America 
except  two. 

In  New  England  the  Unlyersalists  first  or- 
ganized socieHes  or  parishes,  and  afterward 
churches  within  the  societies.  In  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylyania  churches  were  the  only 
organization.  The  society  in  Gloucester, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  first,  early 
encountered  legal  difficulties,  thdr  members 
beiuK  seized  in  their  persons  and  property  for 
payment  of  taxes  to  the  first  parish  in  that 
town.  The  Unlyersalists  entered  suits  in  the 
courts  in  1788  to  establish  their  right  to  ex- 
emption from  taxation  for  the  support  of  any 
other  than  their  own  minister.  Alter  various 
delays  and  appeals  final  decision  was  reached 
in  1786,  when  the  rights  of  the  Unlyersalists 
were  established.  Heanwhfle  congregations 
and  societies  gathered  in  other  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  m  Rhode  Island,  aesiring  counsel 
and  advice,  united  with  the  society  in  Glou- 
cester in  holding  an  association  at  Oxford, 
Mass.,  in  1785.  The  Gloucester  form  of  or- 
ganization was  recommended  to  the  societies 
represented,  who  were  also  requested  to  tab:e 
on  themselves  the  name  of  "  Independent 
Christian  Society,  commonly  called  Unlyer- 
salists," and  to  meet  annually,  by  delegates, 
for  conference.  The  legal  rights  secur^  the 
following  year  by  the  decision  of  the  Glou- 
cester suit  seem  to  have  accomplished  all  that 
the  association  aimed  at,  and  it  ceased  Jp  exist 
in  1787.  In  1790  the  church  at  Philadelphia, 
feeling  the  need  of  a  more  perfect  organiza- 
tion 01  the  believers  at  large,  issued  a  call  for 
a  convention,  which  was  held  in  Kav  of  that 
year,  at  which  time  a  profession  of  xaith  and 

Slatf orm  of  government  for  the  churches  was 
rawn  up  and  recommended  to  all  those  or- 
ganizations for  their  adoption.  Five  churches 
were  represented  and  seven  preachers  were  in 
attendance  at  this  convention.  The  annual 
meetings  of  the  convention  were  all  held  in 
Philadelphia,  but  the  distance  from  that  city 
was  so  great,  and  the  inconveniences  of  Jour- 
neying were  then  so  numerous,  Uiat  in  1798 
the  UniversaUsts  of  Boston  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  organize  another  convention  for 
the  Eastern  States.  This  convention  held  its 
first  session  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  in  1798,  and 
adopted,  the  following  year,  the  Philadelphia 
profession  and  platform,  and  recommended 
the  same  to  aU  its  churches.  In  1803  churches 
and  associations  of  churches  having  greatly 
increased,  and  a  "  diversity  of  views  prevail- 
ing," the  New  England  Convention  deemed 
it  best  to  unite,  if  possible,  on  a  profession  of 
faith,  and  to  establish  well-defined  rules  of 
government,  ordination,  fellowship,  and  dis- 
cipline for  the  use  of  that  .body.  This  was 
accomplished  in  1803  by  the  adoption  at  the 


session  held  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  of  such 
definite  rules,  and  of  the  following  profession 
of  belief  * 

"  Art.  I.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain 
a  revelation  of  the  character  of  God,  and  of 
the  duty,  interest,  and  final  destination  of 
mankind. 

'*  Art.  II.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God, 
whose  nature  is  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace,- 
who  will  finally  restore  the  whole  family  of 
mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

**  Art.  III.  We  believe  that  holiness  and 
true  happiness  are  inseparably  connected,  and 
that  befievers  ouffht  to  be  careful  to  maintain 
order  and  pracuse  good  works ;  for  these 
things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men." 

This  profession  remains  unchanged.  The 
Philadelphia  Convention  was  dissolved  in 
1809^  but  the  New  England  Convention, 
though  with  changes  both  In  form  of  govern- 
ment and  in  name,  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  is  now  ''The  Universalist  General 
Convention. "  It  is  composed  of  clerical  and 
lay  delegates  from  the  state  conventions,  and 
from  the  parishes  and  churches  in  states  and 
territories  where  no  state  organization  exists. 
Every  parish,  to  be  counted  in  the  basis  of 
representation,  must  maintain  its  legal  exist- 
ence and  support  public  worship  ;  and  every 
minister  must  be  actually  engaged  in  the  work 
of  ^e  ministry  unless  disabled  oy  age  or  sick- 
ness. Preachers  and  parishes  must  assent  to 
the  profession  of  belief,  and  no  parish  can 
settle  a  minister  not  in  fellowship,  nor  can  a 
minister  settle  over  a  parish  not  in  fellowship. 
Tbe  convention  establishes  uniform  rules  for 
fellowship,  ordination  and  discipline,  and  is 
the  final  court  of  appeal  in  all  cases  of  diffi- 
culty between  conventions,  or  between  con- 
ventions and  parishes,  or  ministers  not  other- 
wise settled  by  subordinate  bodies ;  but  it  has 
no  power  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  a 

E&rish  in  the  settlement  or  dismissal  of  a  min- 
ter  in  fellowship ;  nor  can  it,  under  any 
circumstances,  do  more  than  to  withdraw 
fellowship  from  those  who  are  convicted  of 
offences. 

State  conventions  are  composed  of  ministers 
in  fdlowship  and  of  ddegates  from  parishes 
or  churches.  They  can  make  any  regulations 
and  adopt  any  policy  not  in  coimict  with  the 
constitution  ana  laws  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion ;  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rules 
on  fellowship,  ordination,  and  discipline  ;  and 
raise  and  disburse  funds  for  local  missionary 
work.  In  several  states  the  old  associations 
still  exist,  composed  of  counties  or  of  parishes 
extending  over  larger  territory,  but  they  now 
have  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  are  only 
a  medium  of  local  conference  and  encourage- 
ment in  religious  growth.  Parishes  are  local 
legal  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
property  and  conducting  the  business  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  religious  worship. 
Aside  from  a  required  assent  to  the  Profession 
of  Faith  and  their  obtaining  the  fellowship 
of  the  State  Convention,  or,  in  localities  where 
no  such  organization  exists,  the  direct  fellow- 
ship of  the  General  Convention,  all  parishes 
are  congregational  in  the  management  of  their 
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ftffairs,  and  are  sabject  only  to  the  civil  laws 
of  the  state  or  territory  where  they  are  located. 
Churches,  with  the  exception  of  those  before 
mentioned,  are  the  religious  organizations 
created  within  the  legal  {Mrish.  In  these  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel  are  administered,  and 
tJie  purpose  of  their  existence  is  the  union  of 
believers  and  the  quickening  and  increase  of 
their  religious  life,  obedient  to  the  command 
of  the  Lord  and  his  apostles.  Bunday-schools 
are  also  established  in  the  parishes. 

The  General  Convention  holds  funds 
amounting  to  nearly  $213,000,  the  income  of 
which  is  devoted  to  aid  in  the  education  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  church  extension, 
the  circulation  of  denominational  literature, 
and  the  relief  of  the  families  of  deceased 
clergymen.  There  are  twenty-five  state  con- 
ventions, in  sixteen  of  which  are  permanent 
funds  amounting  to  $254,456,  the  income  of 
which  is  employed  for  relief  and  missionaxy 
work.  The  total  number  of  parishes  is  974, 
with  which  40,644  families  are  connected ; 
782  churches,  with  a  membership  of  42,952  ; 
Sunday-schools,  674 ;  teachers  and  pupils, 
66,146 ;  church  edifices,  815  ;  total  value  of 
parish  property  above  indebtedness,  $8,018,- 
046;  ministers,  700.  The  General  Convention 
has,  in  the  spring  of  1890,  establi^ed  a  mis- 
sion  in  Japan,  in  charge  of  Rev.  Gkorge  L. 
Perin,  D.D. ,  with  whom  teachers  and  other  as- 
sistants are  associated.  Four  colleges,  three 
theological  schools,  and  five  academics  are 
under  the  auspices  and  patronage  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church.  The  assets  or  these  institu- 
tions are  $2,778,000  ;  professors  and  teachers, 
112 ;  students,  1162.  The  periodical  literature 
consists  of  four  papers  published  weekly,  one 
semi-weekly,  and  several  having  only  local 
circulation ;  one  monthly  magazine,  one 
monthly  Sunday-school  magazine,  a  quarterly 
review,  and  the  register  or  statistical  year- 
book, Issued  annually  since  1886.  Most  of 
these  periodicals  are  from  the  press  of  the 
Universalist  Publishing  House,  located  in 
Boston,  incorporated  in  1872,  and  having  as- 
sets consisting  of  periodicals,  books,  plates, 
etc.,  of  $70,000.  The  general  literature  of 
Universalism,  pro  and  eon,  has  been  quite 
successfully  collected  by  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, organized  in  1884,  and  the  American 
portion  numbers  over  2000  titles,  exclusive  of 
periodicals,  which,  during  the  last  century, 
have  been  numerous. 

"The  Woman's  Centenary  Association," 
or^nized  in  1869,  is  national  in  its  character 
and  membership,  and  various  state  organiza* 
tions  of  the  women  of  the  church  are  helpful 
to  the  work  of  the  cx)nventions.  Numerous 
Sunday-school  associations,  conferences,  and 
unions  render  ^eat  service  to  the  cause  of  re- 
li^ous  instruction.  The  youn^  people's  soci- 
eties for  promoting  Christian  culture  and  work 
are  numerous,  and  have  just  organized  as  a 
national  body  "The  Young  People's  Chris- 
tian Union  of  the  Universalist  Church." 
([See  Richard  Eddy.  UniveraaU9m  in  America . 
Boston,  1882-84,  2  vols.;  J.  G.  Adams,  Fifty 
Notable  Tears:  Viewsof  the  Miniitry of  Chris- 
tian Uhiwrsalism,  1882 ;  lives  of  Ballou, 
Chapin,  Murray,  Whittemore,  etc.]  T.  Allin. 
Univerialism  Amrted  on  theAuihmty  ofBea- 


son.  The  Fathers  and  Seriptwre,  London,  n.  e., 
1888.)  RiohaboEdbt. 

XTphuB,  Thomas  Oogiwell,  D.D.  (Wesley- 
an,  1848),  Congregatiozialist ;  b.  at  Deerfield, 
N.  H.,  Jan.  30, 1799  ;  d.  In  New  York,  April 
2,  1872.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1818, 
and  at  Andover,  1821 ;  was  Hebrew  tutor 
there,  1821-28,  and  translated  Jahn's  BiUieal 
Archieoiogy ;  colleague  pastor  at  Rochester, 
K.  H.,  1828-25;  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  at  Bowdoin,  1825-67,  and  a 
volummous  writer.  His  Elements  of  Mental 
Philosophy,  Portland,  1827,  was  widely  used 
as  a  text-book.  His  leaning  toward  niystical 
opinions  appeared  in  the  lAfe  of  Mme,  Qvyon^ 
Ifew  York,  1847.  2  vols.,  London,  1854 ; 
Hiddtm  Life,  1848  ;  lAfe  of  Faith,  New  York, 
1848,  Liverpool,  1859  ;  Divine  Union,  Boston, 
1851,  London,  1858,  and  in  a  volume  of 
hymns.  Christ  in  the  Soul,  New  York,  1872. 

F.  M.  B. 

Ur  of  th«  OhaldttM.  the  birthplace  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xL  28).  It  was  formerly  iden* 
tihed  with  Orfa,  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  a 
little  east  of  the  Upper  Euphrates.  Later 
geographers  place  it  at  Warka,  in  Southern 
Mesopotamia,  120  m.  s.e.  of  Babylon.  But 
RawUnson  and  others  put  it  at  Mugheir,  6  m. 
w.  of  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  and  125  m.  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  a 

glace  of  vast  ruins,  among  which  is  a  temple 
uilt  of  bricks,  many  of  which  are  inscribed 
Urukh,  a  Chaldsean  monarch,  who  reigned 
about  2230  B.C.  This  is  the  roost  ancient 
Ch^daean  site  yet  discovered.        T.  W.  C. 

Urban  is  the  name  of  eighth  popes.  1 .  222- 
80,  the  successor  of  Callistus.  Nothing  is 
known  about  him.  2.  Bndea  de  X«agny, 
March  12,  108&-July  29, 1099,  was  a  native  of 
Prance,  a  monk  of  Clugny,  thoroughly  per- 
vaded by  the  ideas  of  Gregory  VII. ,  by  him 
called  Ho  Rome  in  1078,  and  made  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Ostia.  His  reign  was  an  unintermit- 
tent  struggle  against  Henry  IV.  and  the  anti- 
pope,  Clement  III.,  but  he  Anally  overcame 
Doth,  not  because  the  foul  means  he  emploved 
were  particularly  clever,  but  because  he  had 
a  talent  for  choosing  just  that  side  of  a  case 
which  was  best  fittea  to  become  public  opinion 
or  popular  passion.  By  the  sermon  which  he 
preached  during  the  Council  of  Clermont, 
1095,  from  a  platform  erected  in  open  air,  and 
which  the  multitude,  weltering  around  him, 
answered  with  a  unison,  "God  will  it,"  ho 
started  the  first  crusade  and  gave  the  history 
of  Europe  its  character  for  the  two  next  cen- 
turies. Measured  by  its  effect,  that  speech  is 
the  greatest  ever  made  by  man.  8.  Uberto 
OriT^  Nov.  25,  1185-Oct.  19,  1187.  was  a 
native  or  Milan  and  its  archbishop.  His  reign 
was  a  bitter  fight  with  Friedrich  Barbarossa, 
mosUy  about  money,  though  also  about  pow- 
er. 4.  JacquM  Pantaloon,  Aur.  29.  1261- 
Oct.  2,  1264,  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  in 
Troyes;  studied  law  in  Paris,  and  became 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  utter  confu- 
sion of  European  politics,  which  he  was  far 
from  mastering,  he  was  driven  in  one  definite 
direction  by  hu  hatred  of  the  Hohenstaufens. 
In  spite  of  the  humble  approaches  of  Manfred 
and  the  earnest  intervention  of  James  of  An- 
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gon  and  Baldwin  of  JeruBalem,  he  took  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  from  Manfred  and  ffave  it  to 
Cliarles  of  Anjou.  But  then  Manfred  marched 
against  Rome,  and  the  pope  on  his  flight 
reached  only  to  Perugia,  where  he  dfed. 
There  is  a  life  of  him  by  (Georges,  Paris,  1865. 
6.  OnlUanme  da  Orimoard,  Oct.  28,  1362- 
Noy.  13.  1870,  was  a  native  of  France,  a  doo' 
tor  deeretorum^  and  papal  legate  at  Naples, 
but  not  a  caidinal.  He  was  one  of  those 
piteous  mediocrities  who  always  mean  the 
right  thin^  and  always  do  the  wrong.  He 
excommunicated  Bernabo  Yisconti  Mcause 
he  had  seized  some  cities  belonging  to  the 
papal  dominion  and  then  bought  tnem  of  him 
for  half  a  million  of  gold  guldens.  He  left 
Avignon  and  returned  to  Rome,  but  after  re- 
ceiving congratulatory  yisits  there  from  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  queen  of  Naples,  St.  Birgetta, 
etc.,  he  went  back  again  to  Avignon.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Magnon,  Paris,  1862  ; 
Albanes,  1872,  and  Charbonncl.  1872.  6. 
Bartolomeo  Prlgnano,  April  8,  1378-Oct.  15, 
1389,  was  a  native  of  N^aples  and  archbishop 
of  Bari.  He  was  a  man  of  yiolent  temp^ 
and  with  a  suspicion  of  insanity  hovering 
about  him.  The  legitimacy  of  his  election  was 
not  beyond  doubt,  and  by  nis  insolence  he  ac- 
tually droye  a  majority  of  the  cardinals  Into 
rebellion.  They  assembled  at  Fundi  and 
chose  Clement  VII.  anti-pope.  He  was  recog- 
nized by  Naples,  Aragon,  Castile,  France, 
and  Scotland.  Urban  by  Germany,  England, 
and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  During 
the  bloody  war  between  the  two  popes,  Urban 
caught  the  idea  that  even  those  cardinals  who 
had  remained  with  him  were  conspiring 
against  him.  and  without  hesitation  he  had 
them  put  on  the  rack,  and  some  of  them  were 
killed.  (See  Thierry  de  Niem,  BUtoria  de 
Bchismate,  Basel,  1560.  7.  Sept.  15-27,  1590, 
died  before  he  was  consecrated.  8.  Mafieo 
Barberinl,  Aug.  6,  1623-July  29,  1644,  a  na- 
tive of  Florence,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  arch- 
bishop of  Nazareth,  1604.  and  cardimil,  1605. 
He  canonized  Igoalius  Lojrola.  Francis  Xavier. 
Al.  Ganzaga,  Filippo  Neri,  etc.  ;  paraphrased 
the  Psalms,  and  wrote  hymns  to  the  Virgin 
in  Horatian  metres  (printed  at  Antwerp,  1^, 
and  in  Paris,  1642) ;  looked  upon  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War  as  a  merely  political  affair,  and 
sided  with  France,  the  ally  of  the  Protestants, 
against  the  emperor  and  Spain  ;  built  a  num- 
ber of  strong  fortresses  in  the  papal  states  and 
formed  a  huge  arsenal  below  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary ;  enlianced  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
Barberini  family  from  12,000  to  300,000  scudi. 
and  died  of  chagrin  because  his  costly  and 
brilliant  army  proved  utterly  ineffective  in 
his  war  with  Parma.  There  is  no  modem 
hiography  of  him.  Very  interesting  but  not 
fully  clear  are  his  relations  with  Galileo.  (See 
Grisar,  OaUleiUudieii,  Regensburg,  1882.) 

C.  P. 

U<^'«Jah,  the  name  of  a  highpriest  in  the 
days  of  Ahaz,  who  obeyed  the  king's  order 
to  make  an  altar  after  the  idolatrous  pattern 
of  that  at  Damascus  (2  Kings  xvi.  11),  and 
also  a  faithful  prophet  in  the  time  of  Jehoia- 
kirn,  who,  havmg  fled  to  Egypt  to  escape  the 


king's  wrath,  was  brought  back  and  wickedly 
slain  (Jer,  xxvi.  23).  T.  W.  C. 

Urim  and  Thmninlm  {ligJU  and  pe9feetion), 
a  divinely  appointed  means  of  "  inquiring  of 
tlie  Lord,"  put  in  the  highpriest's  breastplate 
to  be  upon  his  heart  when  he  went  in  before 
Jehovah  (£z.  xxyiii.  80),  but  what  it  was  and 
how  answer  was  giyen  by  it  we  do  not  know. 
Moses  speaks  of  it  as  the  c^wning  glory  of 
the  Levites  (Deut.  xxziii.  8),  and  when  Joshua 
was  commissioned  (Num.  xxvii.  21)  Eleazar 
is  said  to  ask  counsel  for  him  by  Urim.  Its 
successful  use  is  not  mentioned,  after  Abia- 
thar's  day  (1  Sam.  xxiii  6),  and  Saul  sought 
by  it  in  vain  (1  Sam.  zxyiii.  6).  At  the  era 
of  the-  captivity  it  had  been  for  some  time 
forfeited  (Ezra  ii.  68).  T.  W.  C. 

Ursicinus  was  chosen  anti-pope  to  Damasus 
in  866  by  a  minority  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
but  driven  out  of  Rome  and  flnally  banished 
from  Italy  by  the  Council  of  Aquileia. 

TTrsinus,  Zacharias,  b.  at  Breslau,  July  18, 
1534  ;  d.  at  Neustadt-on-the-Hardt,  March  6, 
1583 ;  studied  theology  at  Wittenbers;  under 
Melanchthon,  afterwiutl  at  Geneva  under  Cal- 
yin,  and  was  professor  first  at  Heidelberg, 
1561-68,  then  at  Neustadt-on-the-Hardt.  To- 
gether with  Olevianus  he  drew  up  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  and  wrote  two  works  in  its 
defence.  In  ISiBl  he  published  a  yery  sliarp 
criticism  of  the  JFbrmtUa  Ooneordim  under  the 
title  Admonxtio  Christiana.  There  is  a  life 
of  him  by  Sudhoff,  (Mevian/us  nnd  Ursinus, 
Elberfeld,  1857,  and  a  translation  of  one  of 
his  works,  Qfmmentary  on  the  Heiddberg  Gate- 
ekism,  by  G.  W.  Willard,  Columbus,  O.,  1851. 
republished  by  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
Board  of  Publication  in  New  York. 

Ursula,  8te.,  was  according  to  legend  the 
daughter  of  a  Christian  king  in  Britain,  and 
started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  at  the  head 
of  11,000  yir^ins.  but  was  overtaken  near 
Cologne  by  the  Huns,  who  alew  them  all. 
(See  Schade,  Die  heil.  Ureula,  Wiirtzburg, 
1854 ;  Stein,  D.  A.  Ursula,  Cologne,  1879.) 

Unolines  is  the  name  of  a  female  monastic 
order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded 
in  honor  of  Ste.  Ursula  in  Brescia.  1687,  by 
Angela  Merici  (q.v.,  p.  31),  and  confirmed  in 
1544  by  Paul  III.  its  object  was  to  teach 
drls  and  to  take  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick. 
It  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Bor- 
romeo  and  spread  rapidly,  but  assumed  a 
more  strictly  monastic  aspect  when  trans- 
planted to  dermany  and  France.  There  are 
several  Ursuline  conyents  both  in  the  United 
States — Morrisania,  Cleyeland,  Toledo,  etc. — 
and  in  Canada. 

Ussher^  James,  D.D.  (Dublin,  1612),  pri- 
mate of  Ireland ;  b.  at  Dublin,  Jan.  4,  1581  : 
d.  at  Ryegate,  Surrey,  21  m.  s.w.  of  London, 
March  21,  1656.  He  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  1593,  and  became  a  fellow,  1600  ;  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  1607,  and  yice-chancellor, 
1614  ;  bishop  of  Meath,  1621 ;  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  1625.  He  probably  drew  up  the 
104  C^vinistic  articles  which  were  passed  by 
a  synod  at  Dublin,  1615,  but  never  ratified  by 
Parliament.  Disagreeing  with  Wentworth, 
lord  deputy  of  IieUnd  (1633-40).  as  to  the  in- 
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troduction  of  the  English  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  the  toleration  of  Romanists,  he  withdrew 
to  England  when  that  official  was  made  earl 
of  Strafford  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Lreiand ; 
his  house  was  burned  by  the  rebels,  1041,  and 
he  never  returned.  His  position  was  peculiar ; 
strongly  CaMnistic,  ana  favoring  a  modified 
episcopacy,  he  was  yet  a  stout  royalist  and 
consistently  faitl^ul  to  the  king.  His  Diree- 
tions  Ckmceming  ike  Liturgy  and  Episcopal 
Oowmmeni  were  inoffensive  to  the  Puritans ; 
but  he  attended  Strafford  at  the  block,  and 
obeyed  when  Charles  II.  forbade  him  to  sit 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  He  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Carlisle,  lived  at  Oxford, 
1642-46,  and  from  1647  was  preacher  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  His  learning,  abihty,  moderation, 
and  high  character  won  the  respect  of  all 
parties.  Cromwell  buried  him  with  magnifi- 
cence in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  Annaie$ 
Veteri  et  N(m  Testamenti,  London,  1650-54, 
2  parts,  £ng.  trans.,  Annals  of  the  World,  1658, 
supplied  the  chronology  generally  accepted 
and  followed  in  the  margm  of  many  editions 
of  the  Bible.  He  was  the  first  to  publish  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Poly  carp.  His  works 
were  collected  in  17  vols., Dublin,  1847-64,  with 
a  life  by  C.  R.  Elrington.  Other  lives  of  him 
were  vrritten  by  Bernard,  London,  1656  ;  R. 
Parr,  1686,  and  J.  Aikln,  1811.      F.  M.  B. 

Usury  in  Scripture  means  the  taking  of 
any  interest  for  the  use  of  money.  The  Jews, 
not  being  a  commercial  people,  were  required 
to  lend  to  each  other  without  charge,  in  recog- 
nition of  their  brotherly  relation  and  chu^ac- 
ter.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  require 
interest  of  foreigners  (Deut.  zxiii.  19,  20),  the 
ordinary  principles  of  trade  being  observed 
outside  of  the  family  of  Israel.  Of  course  the 
Mosaic  statute  is  not  binding  now,  but  its  un- 
derlying principle  is  of  perpetual  and  univer- 
sal authority.  T.  W.  C. 

Utilitarianism,  the  doctrine  that  actions  de- 
rive their  moral  character  from  their  conse- 
quences ;  that  virtue  consists  in  such  action 
as  tends  to  good ;  that  tlie  ethical  depends 
upon  and  is  derived  from  the  useful.  This 
view  may  be  either  egoistic  or  altruistic.  The 
former,  Uie  utilitarianism  of  personal  interest, 
is  sometimes  known  as  hedonism  (hidoni, 
pleasure),  and  was  maintained  in  both  the 
Cyrenaic  and  the  Epicurean  schools  of  antiq- 
idty,  as  it  has  been  among  the  modems  by 
Hobbes,  Helvetius,  Mandeville,  and  Paley. 
But  it  is  opposed  to  consciousness,  which  de- 
clares that  interest  and  duty  are  distinct  in 
idea,  and  to  experience,  which  shows  that  in 
fact  they  may  be  separated  and  even  opposed 
to  each  other.  Duty  mav  dictate  the  sacrifice 
of  health,  fortune,  and  life  in  direct  antago- 
nism to  self-interest. 

The  latter  phase,  the  altruistic,  regards  the 
social  consequences  of  actions,  and  makes  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  the 
standard  of  ri^ht.  It  has  been  the  favorite 
theory  of  En^h  writers  on  ethics.  Cum- 
berland, Locke,  and  Hume  favored  the  view, 
and  Bentham,  Austin,  the  Mills,  and  Bavne 
have  been  its  strenuous  advocates.  Tet  it  is 
inadmissible.  It  mistakes  what  at  best  is 
only  a  criterion  of  rightness  for  its  founda* 


tion.  No  doubt  virtue  is  useful,  but  no  one 
has  ever  shown  that  utility  is  the  source  of 
virtue.  Its  defenders  always  adduce  some- 
thing else,  the  will  of  Qod,  the  authority  of 
law,  association,  etc.  Utility  and  duty  ara^ 
not  and  cannot  be  the  same.  T.  W.  C. 

Utraquista,  followers  of  Hus  in  Bohemia, 
who  demanded  the  communion  under  both. 
{titergue)  kinds.    The  beginning  of  their  or- 
ganization as  a  party  was  at  the  Diet  in 
Prague  in  1416,  when  an  alliance  was  formed 
for  mutual  protection  in  matters  of  religion. 
The  conservative  Catholic  partv  answered  by 
forming  a  counter  alliance.    Martin  V.  after 
the  close  of  the  Council  of  Constance  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Bohemians.    King  Wenzel 
would  have  acceded  to  the  pope's  demands 
but  for  the  steadfast  resistance  of  the  people. 
He  died  in  1419,  and  in  1420  the  UtraquisU 
met  at  Prague  and  formulated  their  demands 
in  four  articles,  which  specified  the  free  preadi- 
ing  of  the  Word  of  Goa  in  Bohemia,  the  com- 
munion under  both  kinds,  the  reform  of  the 
clergy  by  the  relinquishment  of  its  worldly 
possessions,  and  the  prohibition  of  mortal  sins. 
A  division  of  the  party  into  two  portions,  of 
which  one  was  far  more  radical  than  the  other^ 
had  already  occurred.    The  more  moderate 
wing  received  the  name  of  Utraouists,  or 
Callxtines,  and  the  other  that  of  Taborites 
(q.v.),  from  the  city  and  fortress  of  Tabor, 
which  they  built.     War  was  now  declared 
against  the  Hussites,  and  from  1420  to  1425 
the  Grermans  made  crusades  against  them. 
The  Bohemians  defended  themselves  success- 
fully.   Then  they  adopted  in  1427  the  offen- 
sive.   By  1481  they  had  forced  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  of 
subduing  them  wsa  by  negotiation,  and  ac- 
cordingly their  deputies  were  invited  before 
the  Council  of  Basel.    Repeated  efforts  led  to 
a  final  agreement,  by  which,  however,  the 
Hussites  secured  little  more  than  the  permis- 
sion to  partake  of  the  cup  at  the  communion 
(1488).    The  more  radical  Taborites  would  not 
accept  these  small  concesdons,  and  war  broke 
out  between  the  two  divisions,  resulting  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Taborites  at  BCmischbrod  in. 
1484.    After  this  time  thev  exercised  no  mili- 
tary or  political  power.    The  year  1436  marks 
the  reconciliation  of  Bohemia  with  the  rest  of 
European  Christendom.    In  1448  a  disputa- 
tion was  held  in  Prague  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Utraquists  and  the  Taborites,  but 
without  result.     But  little  by  little  the  re- 
form principles  of  Hus  were  forgotten  by  the 
Utraquists,  and  they  were  distin^tished  by 
little  else  than  their  peculiar  privilege.     But 
this  conflicted  so  with  the  Roman  ritual  that 
the  pope  was  anxious  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
In  1462  Pius  II.  declared  the  compact  of  1483 
null  and  void  ;  but  until  long  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformation  the  practice  of 
using  tne  cup  was  maintained.    When  word 
came  of  Luther's  doctrine,  a  large  pfxrt  of  the 
remaining  Hussites  accepted  the  new  doctrine 
with  joy,  and  in  1672  the  Protestant  party 
set  forth  a  confession  of  its  faith  at  the  diet 
The  Utraquists  who  refused  to  Join  in  this 
confession  nad  now  no  alternative  to  return- 
ing to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

F.  H.  P. 
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TJjimkhogmmKt  (Wyttombogard),  Jan,  Ar- 
minlan  leader  ;  b.  at  Utrecht,  Feb.  11,  1557  ; 
d.  at  The  Hague,  Sept.  'Zi,  1644.  After  study- 
ing  theology  under  Beza  In  Genera,  he  lie- 
came  a  preacher  at  Utrecht,  1584  ;  court  chap- 
lain at  The  Hague,  1500  ;  was  banished  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions,  1622 ;  secretly 
returned,  1629  ;  preached  again  at  The  Hague, 
1681,  but  ere  bis  death  was  silenced.  His 
life  was  first  written  anonymously  (in  Dutch), 
Amsterdam  (?),  16—,  2d  ed.,  1646 ;  see  also 
that  by  H.  C.  Rogge. 

Ui-si'-ah,  the  tenth  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron. 
xzyi.),  called  also  Azariah  (2  Kings  xv.).  He 
began  to  reign  at  sixteen,  and  reigned  fifty- 
two  years,  b.c.  806-756.  His  career  at  first 
was  prosperous.  He  was  victorious  over  his 
foes.  He  "loved  husbandry,"  and  largely 
developed  the  resources  of  the  country.  But 
puffed  up  by  success,  he  presumed  to  usurp 
the  priest's  office  and  bum  incense  in  the 
temple.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  priests,  he  persisted,  and  at  length  was 
smitten  with  leprosy,  when  he  withdrew  in 
haste.  He  had  to  continue  during  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  live  apart  in  a  separate  house.  A 
great  earthquake  occurred  in  his  reign  (Amos 
i.  1,  Zech.  xiv.  5).  T.  W.  C. 


V. 


▼adian  ( Joaohlm  Ton  Watt),  Reformer  of 
St.  QbX\  ;  b.  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  Dec. 
80,  1484 ;  d.  there,  April  6,  1551.  He  was 
educated  at  Vienna,  nuitriculating  1502,  after 
Zwingli  had  left ;  took  in  all  the  learning  of 
his  oay,  including  medicine,  so  that  after 
serving  as  professor  of  Latin  and  Qreek  lan- 

?:uages  and  literature  in  his  university  (1510- 
8),  ne  became  physician  to  the  dty  of  St. 
<3all.  There  he  introduced  the  Reformation 
(1524).  (See  his  life  by  W.  Pressel,  £lber- 
feld,  1861.) 

▼agantas  {deriH  voffantes,  or  vagi)  were 
clerics  who  had  obtained  ordination  without 
any  corresponding  office.  As  long  as  the 
church  was  essentially  missionary,  such  a  state 
of  affairs  was  quite  natural ;  but  when  the 
church  had  developed  into  a  settled  social  or* 
ganiauition,  the  thing  became  dangerous.  Per- 
sons would  obtain  ordination  m^elv  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  and  when  business  failed  they 
became  tramps.  Already  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  451,  felt  compelled  to  interfere, 
but  without  any  effect.  The  prohibition  was 
repeated  by  council  after  council,  until  In  the 
12th  century  the  bishop  was  made  to  main' 
tain,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  any  person  whom 
he  ordained  until  he  could  procure  employ- 
ment for  him,  a  principle  which  is  still  in 
force. 

▼akUs,  Alonao  and  Joan  da,  twin  brothers ; 
b.  about  1500  at  Cuenca,  Castile,  and  notice- 
able on  account  of  their  relations  to  the  Refor- 
mation. Alonso  accompanied  Charles  V.  to 
G^ermany  in  1520,  and  was  present  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  and  again  in  1580,  when  he  was 
present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.    He  after- 


ward lived  at  the  court  of  Brussels,  but  seems 
to  have  died  shortly  after  1588.  In  1527  he 
wrote  a  dialogue  on  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the 
constable  of  Bourbon,  which  nearly  brought 
him  into  the  clutch  of  the  SpanJui  Inquisi- 
tion. It  was  printed  in  Madrid,  however,  in 
1529,  and  is  sUlI  read ;  kst  ed.,  1850.  He 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Melanchthon,  and 
at  many  occasions  showed  his  sympathy  for 
the  Protestants.  Juan  settled  at  Naples  in 
1538,  and  died  thAre  in  1540.  He  conveised 
intinoately  with  Ochino,  Peter  Vermigli,  etc., 
and  fonned  the  centre  of  a  circle  which  stood 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  minciples  reigning 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  are  English 
translations  of  his  Christian  Alphabet,  Lon- 
don, 1860  ;  CcnmderaUoru,  his  principal  work, 
1865 ;  Spiritual  Milk,  1882,  and  in  the  same 
year  his  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  with  lives 
of  him  and  his  brother  by  £d.  Boehmer. 

▼ifelans,  Roman  emperor,  864-78,  a  rude, 
stupid  fellow,  never  roused  into  anything  like 
cleverness  unless  by  malice.  His  reign  was 
the  triumph  of  Arianism.  In  868  he  was  bap- 
tized by  Eudoxlus,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, who  was  an  Arian,  and  consequently  he 
beoune  an  Arian  himself.  Arianism  was» 
indeed,  at  that  moment  so  predominant  in 
Constantinople  that  the  orthodox  had  no  one 
single  church  at  their  disposal  within  the 
walls.  A  delegation  of  eighty  orthodox  pres- 
byters asked  for  an  audience  to  lay  the  case 
before  the  emperor,  but  Valens  not  onlv  de- 
clined to  receive  them,  but  he  ordered  the 
whole  delegation  to  be  put  on  boutl  a  vessel 
and  the  vessel  when  out  on  the  open  sea  to 
be  set  on  fire  and  abandoned  by  the  crew. 
In  871  he  made  a  procession  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  wherever  he  stopped — Antioch, 
Edessa,  etc. — ^he  delivered  up  the  orthodox 
bishops  to  the  Arian  mobs  and  gave  their 
offices  to  Arian  theologians.  In  878  Athana- 
sius  died,  and  his  successor,  Lucius,  was  an 
Arian.  In  a  short  time  all  the  leaders  of  the 
orthodox  party  were  swept  out  of  Alexandria, 
and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  the 
Nitrian  desert  to  handle  the  monks,  who 
were  dispersed  or  forced  into  the  regiments 
or  kUled.  C.  P. 

▼alantina,  8t^  was  a  presbyter  of  Rome, 
and  beheaded  during  the  persecution  of  Clau- 
dius II. ,  270.  He  was  then  made  a  saint,  and 
his  festival  was  celebrated  on  Feb.  14.  But 
originally  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cus- 
tom of ' '  choosinff  valentines. ' '  It  arose  from 
the  old  pagan  festival  of  Luperoalia,  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day.  With  reference  to 
the  fact  that  Just  at  that  season  manv  birds 
select  their  **  mate  for  the  year."  the  Romans 
used  to  put  the  names  of  the  young  girls  in  a 
box,  from  which  the  young  man  then  drew 
•*  hia  love  for  the  year."  The  coincidence  of 
the  date  led  the  clergy  to  try  to  remodel  the 
pagan  feast,  which  probably  was  not  without 
its  difficulties ;  they  stuffed  the  box  with 
names  of  the  saints,  and  the  boys  drew  their 
"  example  for  the  year."  C.  P. 

▼alantlnlan  is  the  name  of  three  Roman 
emperors,  who  all  are  of  interest  hi  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church.  1.  864-75,  es- 
tablished religious  liberty  in  the  full,  modem 
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aenae  of  the  word  throughout  the  western 
part  of  the  empire.  Froxesshig  the  NicflBan 
Greed  hiimself,  he  gpave  equal  rights  to  the 
Arians,  to  other  Chnstian  sects,  to  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  pagans.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that 
under  the  titles  Be  Paffcmis,  Jk  Hnttida,  and 
D6  Jvdaii,  which  used  to  swarm  with  laws  of 
persecutions,  the  Codex  JtuHnitmi  contains 
not  one  single  edict  between  856  and  881. 
But  though  valentinian  I.  left  conviction  en> 
tirely  free,  he  did  not  abalbdon  all  control  of 
conduct.  On  the  one  side  he  forbade  the 
nocturnal  celebration  of  the  pagan  mysteries, 
the  employment  of  magic,  etc. ;  on  the  other, 
he  renaered  illegal  all  bequests  to  priests  or 
monks  by  widows  and  virgins.  2.  875-92»  a 
son  of  the  preceding  and  a  pupil  of  Ambrose, 
declined  the  petition  of  the  senate  to  have  the 
statue  of  Victory  restored  to  the  senate-room. 
(See  Belatio  SymmacM  VHns  ProfeeH  given  by 
Minie,  Bat.  Lot.  XYI..  and  Ambrose,  Epp. 
xvfl.  and  xviii.)  He  died  before  receiving 
baptism.  (See  Ambrose,  De  Obitu  Valen- 
tiniard  ConmUUio.)  8.  425-55,  a  weak  and 
vicious  character,  completely  under  the  sway 
of  the  clergv.  He  expelled  all  heretics  and 
schismatics  from  Home,  more  especially  the 
followers  of  Eulalius  ;  deprived  apostates  of 
all  testamentary  power ;  prohibited  Jews 
from  disinheriting  their  children  because  thev 
embraced  Christianity,  and  reserved  all  cleri- 
cal offenders  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishops, 
a  privilege  which,  however,  he  afterward  was 
compelled  to  take  back  as  too  dangerous. 

▼alantinus.    See  Gnosticism,  p.  829. 

Valerian,  Roman  emperor,  258-59,  belonged 
to  the  pronondamienio  period  of  the  history 
of  the  empire,  when  every  successful  general 
made  himself  emperor  or  was  made  emperor 
by  the  legions,  and  his  reign  designates  the 
darkest  moment  of  that  period.  From  every 
point  wild  barbarian  hordes  or  mighty  neigh- 
boring kings  broke  across  the  frontier  into 
the  reialm,  while  in  the  central  provinces  the 
plague  was  decimating  the  population  and 
paralyzed  all  concentrated  action.  It  was 
probably  the  despair  of  the  situation  which 
suddenly  changed  his  relation  to  the  Chris- 
tians. There  were  many  Christians  in  his 
household  and  among  his  nearest  friends,  and 
he  had  always  shown  them  regard  and  svmr 
pathy.  But  suddenly  he  caught  the  idea  that, 
somehow,  they  were  the  cause  of  all  the 
miseries  and  calamities  of  the  time,  and, 
bold  and  upright  man  as  he  was,  he  acted 
upon  his  conviction .  He  determined  to  stamp 
out  Christianity,  crushing  first  the  leaders, 
then  the  flock.  In  256  he  forbade  the  Chris- 
tians to  hold  meetings  and  celebrate  service  ; 
in  257  he  ordered  all  who  disobeyed  to  be  sent 
to  the  mines  or  the  galleys  ;  in  258  he  finally 
decreed  that  all  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons  should  be  put  to  death.  But  in  259 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persian  king 
Sapor,  who  never  let  him  loose  again,  and  his 
son,  Gallienus,  saw  the  mistake  and  stopped 
the  persecution. 

Valesiiu  (Henri  de  Valois),  b.  hi  Paris, 
Sept.  10,  1608 ;  d.  there,  May  7,  1876 ;  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits ;  obtained  a  pension 
from  Louis  XTV.,  and  gave  out  valuable 


critical  editions  of  AmmiamiB  MacoaDimia, 
Ettsebius,  Socrates,  Sozomenos,  Theodoret, 
Enagrius,  etc. 

Valla.    See  Laubentius  Valla,  p.  491. 

Vallombrosa,  Th«  Order  o^  forms  simply 
a  branch  of  the  Benedictines,  and  was  founded 
in  1089  by  Johannes  Qualbertus  in  a  valley 
of  the  Apennines,  without  ever  attaining  any 
considerable  extension,  but  was  the  first  mo- 
nastic order  which  admitted  lay  brothers  into 
their  community.  The  valley  is  alluded  to 
in  Milton's  famous  ode  on  the  Waldenses. 

Vandals,  The,  crossed  from  Spain  over  to 
Africa  in  480  under  their  king,  Genseric,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Roman  governor,  Boni* 
face,  who  had  rebelled  against  the  imperial 
government.  So  far  as,  in  the  meantime, 
they  had  not  dispersed  themselves  in  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Italy — where  they  took  and  plun- 
dered Rome  in  455— and  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, thev  were  again  driven  from  Africa  in 
584  by  Justinian^  general,  Belisarius.  Bui 
during  this  rule  of  100  years  over  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa  they  made,  as  the  phrase 
neatly  expresses  it,  clean  work  ;  no  field  was 
ever  eaten  off  more  closely  by  the  grasshoppers 
than  was  Africa  bv  the  Vandals.  Among  the 
precious  things  they  utterly  destroyed  was 
also  the  African  Church,  at  that  time  under 
the  leadership  of  Augustine,  the  most  flourish- 
ing branch  oi  the  Latin  Church.  They  were 
Anans,  and  they  hated  the  orthodox.  No 
doubt,  they  had  at  times  suffered  from  the  fa- 
naticism of  the  orthodox  and  thev  now  took 
their  revenge.  The  church-buildings  and  all 
other  churoh  property  they  confiscated  and  ap- 

Eropriated  to  their  own  exclusive  use.  Of  the 
ishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  monks  they 
banished  some,  burned  more,  and  the  rest 
they  employed  as  slaves  in  the  mills  and  the 
mines,  or  they  used  them  for  their  amusement 
by  throwing  them  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre,  or  crowding  them  together  on 
feenle  rafts  and  setting  them  at  sea  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Then  thev  began  to  search 
the  flock.  Such  as  were  rich  or  supposed  to 
be  so,  thev  put  on  the  rack,  and  when  thev 
discovered  that  a  victim  had  not  so  much 
money  as,  according  to  their  computation,  he 
ought  to  have,  they  added  to  the  confiscation 
of  his  property  by  selling  himself,  his  wife, 
and  his  children  as  slaves.  Thus  the  African 
Church  became  thoroughly  Arianized  f  No. 
The  Vandals  built  up  nothing,  thev  destroyed 
only.  In  the  history  of  mankind  they  have 
left  absolutely  nothing  which  is  positive  and 
unforgetable  and  effective,  but  their— name. 
(See  Ruinart,  Hi9t,  penecL  Vand,,  Paris, 
1694.)  C.  P. 

Van  Doren,  William  fioward,  b.  in  Orange 
County.  N.  Y.,  March  2.  1810 ;  d.  at  Indian- 
apolis, Sept.  8,  1882 ;  was  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  and  in  1882  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  held 
various  pastoral  charges  in  the  Ptesbyterian 
Church,  and  publishea  Suggutive  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  of  which  appeared 
Luke,  New  York,  1868,  2  vols.,  JWl»,  1879, 
2  vols.,  and  Bomane,  1870,  2  vols. 

Van  I>7o1e,  Cknrnalias  Valan,  M.D.  (Jeffer- 
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son  Medical  College,  Pbil4dei>hia.  1889),  D.D. 
(Rutgen  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
1865),  Refonned  (Dutch) ;  b.  at  Einderhook, 
N.  Y.,  Au2.  18,  1818 ;  studied  medicine  at 
Jefferson  Medical  College;  was  appointed 
missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  Syria, 
1889,  and  ordained  hv  the  Syrian  Mission  in 
council,  1846 ;  was  pnncipal  of  the  Missionary 
Seminary.  Beirut,  1848-52  ;  missionary  in  the 
Sidon  field,  1852-57  ;  manager  of  the  Mission 
Press.  Beirut,  1857-80 ;  physician  to  St.  John's 
Hospital  and  professor  of  pathology  in  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College,  1880^2;  since 
physician  to  St.  Gkorge's  Hospital.  He 
taught  Hebrew  in  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York.  1866-67.  while  superintend- 
ing the  printing  of  his  Arabic  translation  of 
the  Bible. 

Van  Z>7k«,  Benzy  Jackson.  Jr.  (now  sim- 
ply Henry  van  Dyke),  D.D.  (Cfollege  of  New 
Jersey,  Princeton,  1884),  Presbyterian ;  b.  at 
Germantown,  Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1852 ;  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton, 
1878,  and  at  Princeton  Theolog{cal  Seminary, 
1877  ;  studied  in  Berlin  ;  held  pastoral  charges 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  New  York,  and  De« 
came  in  1884  director  of  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  He  published  The  Reality  of 
Beligion,  New  York.  1884.  2d  ed.,  1885  ;  The 
Story  of  the  FMms,  1887 ;  Ood  and  LitUe 
OhUdren,  1890. 

VazloQs  RMuUngs.  The  differences,  mostly 
of  trifling  moment,  noted  between  the  diifer- 
ent  Bible  manuscripts,  translations,  and  quo- 
tations in  the  Fathers.  Those  In  the  case  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  few,  because  of  the 
scrupulous  oare  with  which  the  Massoietic 
text  was  copied ;  while  in  that  of  the  New 
Testament  they  are  numerous.  They  ailect 
no  doctrine,  and  are  mostly  yariations  in 
spelling,  verbal  order,  or  at  worst  duplication 
of  words  or  phrases— iust  the  errors,  in  fact, 
as  would  be  expected  m  documents  copied  so 
frequently  and  often  so  carelessly. 

Vassy,  Massacre  o£  See  France,  Rb- 
TORBiED  Church  of,  p.  800. 

Vater,  Jotaaimes  8«T«riB,  b.  at  Altenburgh, 
May  27,  1771 ;  d.  at  Halle.  March  15, 1826. 
Studied  at  Jena  and  Halle  :  became  professor 
at  Halle,  1799  ;  at  KOnigsberg,  1810  ;  at  Halle, 
1820.  He  is  still  remembered  by  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch,  Halle,  1802-5,  8 
parts. 

Vatican  Oodez,  the  famous  manuscript  of 
the  Bible  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
The  New  Testament  was  reproduced  in  foe- 
HmtU  by  phototype  in  Rome,  1889.  One  hun- 
dred copies  onl^  were  printed.  There  are 
three  more  volumes  of  like  style  to  follow, 
containing  the  Old  Testament  part  of  the 
manuscript.    See  Vatican. 

Vatican  OonnoiL    See  Pins  IX.,  p.  726. 

Vatican  Palace,  The,  the  residence  of  the 
pope,  stands  on  the  Vatican  Hill,  on  the  right 
Dank  of  the  Tiber,  in  that  part  of  Rome  which 
is  called  the  Leonine  City.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  hill,  and  that  of  the  hill  sprung 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  £tniscan  proph- 
ets v(Ue9,  originally   having  hal  thefr  scat 


there.  The  palace  consists  of  a  large  group 
of  buildings,  of  which  the  oldest  dates  bacK 
to  Innocent  III.,  1196-1216.  Symmachus, 
498-^14,  first  built  a  ludace  on  the  Vatican 
Hill,  but  the  popes  then  residing  in  the  Later- 
an,  that  building  was  for  centuries  only  used, 
when  kings  or  other  distinguished  persons 
visited  Rome.  Having  fallen  into  decay,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Innocent  III.  and  much  en- 
larged by  Nicholas  III.,  1277-81.  After  the 
return  from  Avignon  the  popes  chose  the 
Vatican  for  their  residence  in  preference  to 
the  Lateran,  because,  on  account  of  its  near- 
ness to  St.  Angelo.  it  was  safer.  The  first 
conclave  was  held  there  in  1378.  Then  began 
its  extension.  John  XXIII.,  1410-17,  con- 
nected it  with  St.  Angelo  by  a  covered  pas- 
sage. Nicholas  v.,  1447-55,  began  and  Alex- 
ander VI..  1492-1503,  finished  the  Tbr  di 
Borgia,  The  Sistine  Chapel  was  built  by 
Slxtus  IV.,  1471-84,  and  the  library  building 
bv  Sixtus  v.,  1585-90.  Clement  VIII..  1592- 
lo05,  built  the  building  which  now  is  the  resi- 
dence proper  of  the  popes.  Besides  its  librarv. 
absolutely  invaluable  and  containing  28,680 
manuscripts,  the  Vatican  has  the  greatest  col- 
lection or  statuary  in  the  world,  and  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  which  the  art  of  painting 
has  produo^  are  also  there.  (See  Hare,  WalM 
in  home ;  L.  Batlssol,  La  Vatican  de  JPatU 
IIL  d  Paul  IV.,  Paris.  1890.) 

Vatk^,  Johann  Karl  Wilhelm,  b.  at  Behn- 
dorf ,  Prussian  Saxony,  March  14,  1806 ;  d. 
in  BerUn,  April  19,  1882 ;  was  in  1887  ap- 
pointed  professor  extraordinary  of  theology 
m  Berlin,  and  published  Die  ReUgion  de» 
Alien  TeOamenU,  Berlin,  1885,  which  was  the 
first  germ  of  the  Wellhausen  views  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Vandoia.    See  Waldsnbbs. 

Vaughan,  Charles  John,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
1845),  dean  of  Lkndafl,  Church  of  England  : 
b.  at  Leicester,  Aug.  6,  1816 ;  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  ordained  priest,  1841 ; 
head  master  of  Harrow  School,  1844-59 ; 
chaplain  in  ordinarv  to  the  queen,  1851-79 ; 
master  of  the  Temple  since  1869,  and  dean  of 
Llandaff  since  1879.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  Testament  Revision  Committee, 
'1870-81,  and  has  published  exposition  of  Ro- 
mans (London,  1859,  8d  ed..  1880).  Philip- 
plans  (1862, 4th  ed. ,  1888.  and  another  in  1885), 
Revelation  (1868,  5th  ed.,  1882),  Acts  (1868- 
65,  3  vols.,  4th  ed..  1890),  and  volumes  of 
sermons,  etc. 

Vanghan,  Henry,  "the  Silurist."  poet  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Skethiog,  in 
South  Wales,  1621  ;  d.  there.  April  23,  1693. 
He  studied  at  Jesus  College.  Oxford  ;  became 
a  physician  :  practised  for  a  time  at  Brecon, 
and  then  returned  to  his  native  place.  His 
prose  works.  Mount  of  CHitei,  London,  1652, 
etc.,  are  unimportant.  His  Ihems  appeared 
1646  ;  Silex  ScintiUans  ;  or.  Sacred  PoetM  and 
Private  ^aeulatione,  1650,  2d  ed.,  1655,  fac- 
simile  ed..  1885:  Thalia  Redivita,  1678. 
These  were  little  known  till  H.  F.  Lyte  edited 
SUex ScintHlanM {w\lh.Kmemo\i),  1847, 4th  ed., 
1891.  Vaughan 's  WorJa  in  Proee  and  Verse, 
ed.  A.  B.  Qroaart,  appeared  in  Edinburgh, 
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187 — 7-,  4  vols.  Vaughan  is  very  unequal, 
but  sometimieB  rises  to  great  heights.  He  f ol- 
lovred  Herbert,  and  Archbishop  Trench  pre* 
ferred  him  to  his  master.  F.  M.  fi. 

Vaughan.  Bobert,  D.D.  ( .  18—).  Con- 

gregatiooalist ;  b.  in  Wales,  1795  ;  d.  at  Tor- 
quay, Devonshire,  June  15, 1868.  He  studied 
at  Bristol,  and  was  pastor  at  Worcester,  1819- 
25.  and  at  Kensington,  1825-80  ;  professor  of 
moiern  history  in  London  University,  1880- 
42 ;  principal  of  Lancashire  Independent  Col- 
lege. Manchester,  1842-57;  pastor  at  Ux- 
bridgd,  near  London,  and  in  1867  at  Torquay. 
He  edited  the  British  Quarterly,  London, 
1845-66,  and  was  an  able  orator  and  a  toIu- 
minous  writer.  Among  his  publications  are 
a  Life  of  Wydiffe,  London,  1828.  2  vols.  ;  a 
monograph  on  Wydiffe,  1858  ;  Causes  of  the 
Chrruption  of  Christianity,  1884  ;  The  His- 
tory of  England  (1608-88),  1840  ;  Revolutions 
in  Enilish  History,  1859-68,  8  vols.,  and  Eng- 
lish Noneottformity,  1862.  (See  his  Memorial, 
1869.)  F.  M.  B. 

Veda.  The  original  signification  of  the 
word  is  **  knowl^ge,  sdence."  It  then 
comes  to  denote  the  whole  Hindu  sacred  liter- 
ature as  pre-eminently  the  science.  It  desif- 
nates  not  a  book,  but  a  whole  literature.  It 
appears  under  the  forms  of  sanhltft*  brfth- 
mana,  sCitra.  The  ftranyakas  and  upanishads 
are  developments  of  the  brfthmana.  The 
sanhitft  ana  brfthmana  together  form  cniti, 
"hearing,  revelation.'*  the  sdtras,  smriti, 
*' memory,  tradition.'*  SanhitA means  "col- 
lection." The  sanhitfts  contain  the  mantras, 
*•  songs. "  There  are  four :  the  Vedas  In  con. 
tradistinction  from  the  Veda,  the  Rig- Veda, 
8&ma-Veda,  Tajur-Veda,  and  Atharva-Veda. 
The  general  form  is  lyrical  poetry.  They 
comprise  the  songs  brought  by  the  Hindus 
from  their  ancient  home  on  the  Indus,  and 
which  they  there  used  for  "  invoking  pros- 
perity on  themselves  and  their  flocks,  in  their 
adoration  of  the  dawn,  in  celebration  of  the 
struggle  between  the  god  who  wields  the 
lightning  and  the  power  of  darkness,  and  in 
rendaring  thanks  to  the  heavenly  beings  for 
preservation  in  battle"  (Roth  in  Weber,  His- 
tory of  Indian  Literaturs),  They  are  almost 
exclusively  religious  and  mostly  simple  invo-, 
cations  and  glOTiflcations  of  the  divmity  ad-' 
dressed.  The  metrical  form  is  very  simple. 
The  language  is  an  older  dialect,  varying  con- 
siderably from  the  later  classical  Sanskrit. 
First  in  extent  and  importance  is  the  Riff- 
Veda.  It  contains  1017  sdktas,  "  hymns,"  in 
10.580  rchas, ' '  verses.  * '  Re  (c  as  ch  in  church), 
originally  "  praising/*  came  to  mean  a  verse. 
Tlie  stem  re  alone  becomes  rk,  before  a  sonant 
letter,  rg.  So  Rg*Veda,  ordinarily  printed 
Ri^-Veda,  the  Veda  of  rcas,  "  verses,  songs.'* 
It  IS  a  historical  collection,  prompted  by  a  de- 
sire t3  treasure  up  ancient  songs,  brought 
from  the  earlier  seat  of  the  race.  The  SAma- 
Veda  is  a  liturgical  collection.  Its  matter  is 
almost  all  found  in  the  Rig- Veda,  but  it  Is 
here  transformed  into  the  saman,  "  chant.*' 
Thecliants  of  the  S&ma-Veda  were  to  be  sung 
in  the  Soma  ritual.  The  Tajur-Veda  also 
took  shape  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cultus.    A  body  of  utterances, 


mostly  from  the  Rig- Veda,  intended  to  accom- 
pany each  action,  was  established.  These  sac- 
rificial formulas  received  the  name  of  ye^s, 
from  the  root  yaj,  "sacrifice.**  A  book  of 
these  expressions  is  a  TaJur-Veda.  The 
Yalur-Veda  has  no  internal  connection.  The 
actions  to  which  the  formulas  belong  are  ex- 
plained bv  the  commentaries,  the  br&hmanas 
and  the  sdtras.  The  fourth  Veda,  the  Athar- 
van,  never  came  to  be  universally  acknowl- 
edged. Like  the  Rig- Veda,  it  is  a  historical, 
not  a  liturgical  collection.  Atharvan  is  the 
half  mythical  name  of  an  ancient  family  of 
Rishis,  ''  singers."  with  whom  it  was  sought 
to  bring  the  collection  into  connection.  The 
Atharvan  comprises  nearly  760  hymns  and 
6000  verses.  A  sixth,  however,  is  not  metri- 
cal, but  consists  of  longer  or  shorter  prose 
pieces.  Of  the  metrical  portion,  about  one 
sixth  is  found  in  the  Rig- Veda,  about  five 
sixths  are  peculiar  to  the  Atharvan.  From 
their  internal  character  the  Atharvan  hrnms, 
as  those  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Ris- Veda,  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  proouction  of  a 
later  period.  The  Atharvan  appears  (accord- 
ing to  Whitney^  to  be  rather  of  popular  than 
of  priestlv  origin. 

'The  whole  range  of  at  least  the  pre-Buddh- 
istic  literature  does  not  furnish  a  single  date 
or  thoroughly  trustworthy  chronological  indi- 
cation. 'The  Hindu  mind  lacks  entirely  the 
historical  sense.  Gleneral  considerations, 
especially  inference  founded  on  what  may  be 
called  literary  stratification,  seem  to  refer  the 
Vedic  period  to  b.c.  2000-1500.  The  oldest 
hynms  may  reach  back  into  the  IndoGkiv 
manic,  or  at  least  the  Indo-Persian  period,  the 
latest,  as  also  the  later  recensions  of  the  older, 
may  come  from  the  Buddhistic.  When, 
where,  and  under  whose  direction  their  col- 
lection may  have  taken  place  is  undetermi- 
nable. The  br&hmana  sustains  to  the  mantra 
of  the  saohit&B  the  relation  of  canonized  ex- 
position to  canonized  text.  Its  separate 
treatises  are  known  as  brahmanas.  "  Their 
object  is  to  connect  the  sacrificial  songs  and 
formulas  with  the  sacrificial  rite,  by  pointing 
out,  on  the  one  hand,  their  direct  mutual  re- 
lation ;  and,  on  the  other,  their  symbolical 
connection  with  each  other.  We  thus  find  in 
them  the  oldest  rituals  we  have,  the  oldest 
linguistic  explanations,  the  oldest  traditional 
narratives,  and  the  oldest  philosophical  specu- 
lations. With  respect  to  age,  tn^  all  date 
from  the  period  of  transition  from  Vedic  civil- 
ization and  culture  to  the  Brahmanic  mode  of 
thought  and  social  order."  (Weber,  History 
of  Indian  Literature,  p.  12.)  The  Aranyakas 
are  writings  supplementary  to  the  Brah- 
manas. These,  literally  '^forest- treatises,** 
were  specially  designed  for  the  Hylobioi  of 
Megastbenes,  Brahmans  who  had  retired  to 
the  forest  for  meditation  and  prayer.  From 
some  of  the  Aranyakas,  or  even  from  the  Brah- 
manas, are  extracted  tiie  earliest  upanishads, 
"sittings,  lectures."  These,  however,  are 
added  to  until  a  comparatively  modem  time. 
They  are  the  repository  of  Hindu  philosophy. 

Sdtra  means  "line,  rule."  "While  the 
Brfthmanas  uniformly  confine  themselves  to 
Individual  instances  of  ritual,  interpretation, 
tradition,  and  speculation,  subjectmg  these 
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to  copious  dogmatic  treatment,  the  object  of 
the  Stltras  is  to  comprehend  everything  that 
had  any  reference  wlmtever  to  these  subjects. 
Diffuse  discussion  had  to  be  replaced  by  con- 
cise collective  summaries.''  (Weber,  History 
of  Indian  Literature.)  **  In  part  (9r&uta  or 
kalpa-8iltraB)they  take  up  the  great  sacrificial 
ceremonies  with  which  the  Brahmanas  have 
to  do ;  in  part  (grhya-sfltras)  they  teach  the 
minor  duties  of  a  pious  housdiolder  ;  in  some 
cases  (s&ma^acSjrika-siitras)  they  lay  down  the 
general  obhgations  of  one  whose  life  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  prescribed  duty.  And  out  of 
the  last  two,  or  especially  the  last,  come  by 
natural  development  the  law  books  (dhanna- 
^astras),  which  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  later  literature  ;  the  oldest  and  most  noted 
of  them  being  that  called  by  the  name  of 
Manu  (an  outgrowth,  it  is  lielieved,  of  the 
Mftnava  Yedic  school)."  (Whitney,  Sane- 
krit  Grammar) 

The  Rig-  Veda  has  been  edited  by  Max  MtQ- 
ler  and  bv  Aufrecht ;  the  3dma-  Veda  by 
fienfey;  the  Yajur-Yoda  by  Weber;  the 
Athatna-  Veda  by  Roth  and  W.  D.  Whitney. 


Only  the  mp-  Veda  exists  in  a  complete  Eng- 
lish translation,  that  of  H.  H.  Wilson,  whidi 
follows  too  much  the  native  commentary 
fairly  to  represent  the  original. 

On  the  general  subject  see  Whitney,  Ori- 
ental and  Zinguietio  Studies,  first  series  ;  Max 
MUller,  CMpe,  vol.  i. ;  Monier  Willfams.  Ind- 
ian Wisdom  ;  Weber,  History  of  Indian  Lit- 
erature, For  the  Upanishads,  see  Saered  Books 
of  the  East,  vols.  i.  and  xv.  For  a  firfibmana, 
see  8,  B,  E,,  vols.  xii.  and  xxvl.  For  the 
Grhya-sfitras,  see  8,  B,  E,,  vols.  xxix.  andxxx. 
For  9dstras,  see  8,  B,  E.,  vols,  ii.,  xiv.,  xxv. 
(Manu  XXV.).  W.  R.  Martin. 

▼ehmio  (fa-mic),  Oourt  {tehmgerieht),  a 
word  of  uncertain  derivation,  was  a  half 
secret,  wholly  unauthoria^,  but  very  effective 
tribunal  which  was  very  active  in  Sfouthwest- 
em  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Charlemagne, 
and  it  was  suppressed  by  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
1811. 

▼fU  is  in  the  Authorized  Version  several 
times  used  to  render  Hebrew  words  which 
really  mean  mantle,  shawl,  etc.  (Qen.  xxiv. 
65,  xxxviii.  14,  Ruth  iii.  15,  Cant.  v.  7„  Isa. 
Hi.  28).  In  olden  times  the  Hebrew,  Assyrian, 
and  Egyptian  women  did  not  use  the  veil ; 
there  is  no  allusion  to  it  either  in  the  litera- 
ture or  in  the  monuments  of  those  nations. 
Where  to-day  it  is  generally  in  those  coun- 
tries, it  is  wholly  due  to  an  influence  from 
Mohammedan  civilization. 

▼ell,  Taking  the,  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  consecration  of  a  nun.  On  entering  on 
her  novitiate,  she  takes  the  white  veil ;  on  tak- 
ing the  final  vows,  the  black  veil. 

▼enablas,  Sdmund,  Church  of  England ; 
b.  in  London,  July  5,  1819  ;  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  ordained  priest  in  1846  :  held 
various  curacies,  and  has  since  1867  been  canon 
residentiary  and  precentor  of  Lincoln  cathe- 
dral, and  for  many  years  has  devoted  himself 
to  architectural  and  archsBological  researches. 
His  literary  work  has  been  mainly  editorial 
and  Joumaiifltic. 


Venantiiu  Fortoatua.  See  Fobtunatub, 
p.  297. 

▼ence  Bibles  The  (La  Bible  de  Venee),  is 
simply  the  edition  of  1748-50  of  the  Bible  of 
Calmet,  14  vols,  quarto,  with  which  were  in- 
corporated some  essays  by  Henri  Francois  de 
Yence,  b.  at  Pareid  (Department  of  Meuse» 
France),  about  125  m.  e.  of  Paris,  about 
1675 ;  d.  at  Nancy,  Nov.  1, 1749. 

▼enema,  Hermann,  1697-1787,  professor  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Pranecker,  of 
whose  Institutes  of  Theology  an  English  trans- 
lation, by  A.  W.  Brown,  appeared  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1850. 

Venerable,  the  title  of  an  archdeacon  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

▼enerable  Bedew    See  Beds. 

Venn,  Henry,  Church  of  England ;  b.  at 
Barnes,  Siirrey,  March  2, 1724  ;  a.  at  Yelling, 
Huntingdonshire,  June  24,  1797.  He  studied 
at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  became 
fellow  of  Queen^s,  1749  ;  curate  of  Clapham, 
1754  ;  vicar  of  Huddersfield,  Torkshhre,  1759, 
and  of  Yelling,  1771. '  He  was  a  friend  of 
Whitefleld  and  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  a 
leader  of  the  Evangelical  party.  He  wrote 
the  long  popular  Complete  Duty  of  Man,  Lon- 
don, 1768,  n.e.,  with  memoir,  1841,  and  the 
less  known  Mistakes  in  EeUgion  Eamosed^ 
1774.  (See  his  Life  and  Letters,  edited  by  his 
son,  London,  1884,  7th  ed.,  1858.  and  W. 
Knight's  Hmiry  Venn,  1881.)  F.  M.  B. 

▼eroellon^  Oarlo,  b.  at  Sordevolo.  Pied- 
mont, Jan.  14,  1814 ;  d.  in  Rome.  Jan.  19, 
1869,  as  president  of  the  college  of  the  Bama- 
bites ;  published  the  various  readings  of  the 
Vulgate,  Rome,  1860-64, 2  vols.,  and  prepared, 
together  with  (3ozza,  the  edition  of  the  Codt» 
Vaticanus,  1868-81,  5  vols.  - 


Vermlgli,    Peter 

MaRTTB  YBRMIOLI. 


ICartyr*     See    Pbter 


Veronica  is  the  name  of  the  woman  who, 
according  to  legend,  wiped  off  the.  blood  and 
the  sweat  by  her  head-cloth  from  the  face  of 
Christ  when,  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalexn,  he 
passed  by  her  on  his  way  to  Gk)]gotha.  Ever 
after  his  features  remained  impressed  upon 
the  cloth,  and  it  became  so  famous  for  its 
healing  power  that  even  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius heard  about  it,  and  sent  for  it  in  hia 
last  agonies.  Thus  Veronica  came  to  Rome, 
and  there  she  presented  the  cloth  to  Bishop 
Clement,  the  successor  of  Peter.  Pope  John 
Vn.,  705-7,  asserted  that  the  miraculous  por- 
trait was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  church 
of  St.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome,  but  decreed 
that  it  should  onlv  be  shown  to  kings  and 
emperors,  and  only  on  certain  conditions. 
Unfortunately  the  cathedral  of  Milan  and  the 
cathedral  of  Jaen  also  claim  to  possess  the 
genuine  cloth,  and  still  more  unfortunately, 
when  the  word  Veronica  is  dissolved  into  its 
components,  vera  icon  {itxuv),  it  proves  to  be 
no  name  at  all,  but  to  mean  "  the  true  pic- 
ture." 

▼eraes.    See  Chapter  xsd  Vbbse,  p.  154. 

Yeiaioiia.    See  Bible,  p.  104. 
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y«ry,  Jones,  b.  at  Sakm,  Mass.,  Aug.  28, 
1813  ;  d.  there,  May  8.  1880  ;  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  and  licensed  as  a  Unitarian  preach- 
er, but  lived  mostly  in  retirement  in  his  native 
city.  He  has  written  some  very  fine  hymns. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished in  Boston.  1886. 

Vespan  (tespera  or  offleium  vetpertinum  or 
Iticemarium)  denotes  the  service  celebrated 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  sunset.  It 
is  of  very  early  origin,  and  Is  mentioned  by 
Chrysostom,  Jerome,  in  the  rules  of  Bene- 
dict, Columban,  etc. 

Vestments,  EoclesiaaticaL  SeeCLOTHmo, 
Clebical,  p.  177. 

Vestry  means,  in  the  modern  terminology 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  an  assembly  of  the 
parishioners  for  the  discussion  of  the  affairs 
of  the  parish,  and  the  officers  of  the  assembly 
are  called  the  vestry  board.  Originally,  how- 
ever, the  name  was  only  applied  to  tliat  part 
of  the  church  building  in  which  such  business 
meetings  took  place,  the  sacristy  (q.v.). 

Via  Dolorosa  is  the  name  of  a  street  in 
Jerusalem  running  from  St.  Stephen's  Ghite 
to  the  street  of  the  €^te  of  the  Column, 
though  only  a  part  of  it,  from  Antonia  past 
the  Eoee  homo  arch  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepul- 
chre, is  supposed  to  have  been  actually  passed 
by  Jesus  on  his  way  to  Cktlgotha. 

Viaticum  means  in  classical  Latin  simply 
provision  for  a  journey,  but  is  by  Christian 
writers  from  the  4th  century  to  our  days  ap- 
plied specifically  to  the  Eucharist  as  the  true 
provision  for  the  great  journey  through  death. 

Vicar  (Latin,  mcarius)  means  generally  any 
substitute  for  any  officer,  but  has  in  hierarchi- 
cal terminology  received  a  very  elaborate  ap- 
plication, ranging  with  various  epithets  from 
the  pope,  who  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  to  the 
humblest  pastor  of  the  smallest  flock  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  country,  who  is 
the  vicar  of  the  rector. 

Vicarious  Atonement.    See  Atoitembnt. 

Vicelln,  the  apostle  of  Holstein,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  Paderborn  ;  studied  in 
Paris  under  Anselm,  and  went  as  a  missionary 
to  the  pagan  Obotrites  in  Mecklenburg  and 
Holstein,  where,  in  1149.  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Aldenburg,  and  died,  Dec.  12,  1154. 
His  life  has  been  described  in  the  chronicles 
of  Adam  of  Bremen  and  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

Victor  is  the  name  of  three  popes  and  two 
anti-popes.  1.  185-97,  the  successor  of  Eleu- 
therus  and  the  predecessor  of  Zephyrinus, 
but  the  dates  of  the  succession  are  uncertain. 
He  was  an  African  by  birth.  In  a  letter  to 
Polycrates,  the  successor  of  Polycarp,  he 
threatened  to  excommunicate  all  those  bishops 
in  the  East  who  would  not  conform  to  the 
Boman  computation  of  Easter,  a  measure 
which  might  have  proved  a  fatal  feature  in 
the  Paschal  controversy ;  but  a  letter  from 
Irenaeus  brought  him  to  retract.  2.  Oebhard, 
1055-57,  a  native  of  Germany,  a  cousin  and 
intimate  friend  of  Henry  III.,  and  bishop  of 
Eichstadt.  If  it  be  true  that  his  elevation 
was  due  to  the  intrigues  of  Hildebrand,  the 


scheme  of  the  wily  monk  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Bishop  Gebhard  of  Eichstldt  had 
been  the  leader  of  the  German  opposition  to 
the  ultramontane  tendencies  of  the  Uluniasen- 
sian  party,  but  Pope  Victor  II.  became  at 
once  a  ziealous  advocate  of  those  measures 
upon  which  the  realization  of  Hildebrand 's 
iaeas  depended.  (See  Hdfler,  GttehichU  der 
deutschen  P&pgU,  Ratisbon.  1889.)  8.  X>esi- 
derins,  1087,  a  son  of  Landulf  Y.,  prince  of 
Benevento,  changed  his  name,  Dauferius,  into 
Desiderius  when,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  be  en- 
tered the  Benedictine  order,  and  soon  after 
became  abbot  of  Monte  Casino.  The  dying 
Gregory  YII.  recommended  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor, but  it  was  nearly  a  whole  year  be- 
fore he  accepted  the  election,  and  he  died  half 
a  year  later.  In  his  short  reign,  however,  he 
proved  himself  true  to  the  Hildebrandian 
traditions  and  very  energetic.  4.  Two  anti- 
popes  have  during  the  12th  century  borne 
the  name  of  Victor  IV.  The  first  was  Car- 
dinal Gregorius  Conti,  who  succeeded  Anade- 
tus  U.  in  1188,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months  gave  way  to  Innocent  II..  who  was 
supported  by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  The 
second  was  Cardinal  Octavianus,  who  from 
]  159  was  supported  by  Friedrich  Barbarossa 
against  Alexander  HI.,  and  held  on  to  his 
death,  April  20,  1164,  though  far  inferior  to 
his  antagonist  both  in  moral  authority  and 
political  influence.  (See  Renter,  AUxand&r 
in.,  Berlhi,  1841,  8  vols.) 

Vienne,  a  city  of  Southeastern  France,  has 
been  the  seat  of  a  number  of  councils,  of 
which,  however,  only  one  is  of  imporiance. 
It  was  convened  by  Clement  Y.  in  1811,  lasted 
over  half  a  year,  and  was  attended  by  114 
bishops.  It  dissolved  the  order  of  the  Tem- 
plars. 

Vigilantius,  a  native  of  Gaul,  visited  Alex- 
andria and  Jerusalem  during  the  last  years  of 
the  4th  century,  and  seems  to  have  played 
ouite  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ecclesiastical 
aevelopment  of  his  time,  but  is  known  to  v» 
only  through  Jerome's  Contra  Vigxlantium, 
according  to  which  he  rejected  the  worship 
of  saints  as  a  relapse  into  paganism  and  at- 
tacked monasticism  as  a  mere  chimera.  .(See 
W.  S.  Gilly,  Vigilantiuiandhit  Times,  London, 
1844.) 

VigUins.  pope  540-55.  a  native  of  Rome, 
was  one  of  those  irritating  characters  who  fill 
the  world  with  confusion  and  arrest  all  sound 
development  by  promising  everything,  but 
paying  only  with  prevarications ;  by  accepting 
everything  and  then  shirking  the  responsi- 
bility through  subterfuges.  The  sources  of 
his  life  are  all  found  in  Gallandi,  B&Hioth. 
X.  and  xii. 

Vigils  (Latin,  tigUia,  "  night-watch")  was 
originally  the  name  of  those  meetings  during 
night  to  which  the  Christians  were  confined 
in  periods  of  persecution,  but  is  now  applied 
to  those  preparatory  services  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chnrch  celebrates  on  the  eve 
before  a  great  festival,  such  as  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

Villegalgnon  (vel-fi^-yon),  Nicholas  Dn- 
rand  de,  vice-acbniral  of  Brittany  (1551),  am- 
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bassador  of  the  Kniehts  of  Malta  to  the  king 
of  France  (16(58),  and  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent figures  at  the  French  court ;  b.  at  Pro- 
▼ins,  50  m.  8.e.  of  Paris,  1510  ;  d.  at  Beauvais, 
25  m.  n.e.  of  Orleans.  Jan.  10,  1571.  He  is 
mentioned  here  from  his  connection  with  the 
first  Huguenot  settlement  in  the  New  World. 
He  set  out  from  Havre  in  1555  for  Brazil,  to 
found  a  colony  which,  under  the  auspices  of 
Calvin,  Ooligny,  etc.,  should  be  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  Reformed  faith.  A  settlement 
was  made  on  the  island  of  Ooligny,  where 
now  Rio  Janeiro  stands,  but  in  1557  the  foun- 
der turned  round,  declared  his  Roman  Catholic 
views,  and  put  to  death  several  of  the  Protes- 
tants (1558).  In  1559  Villegaignon  returned 
to  France.  The  colonists  in  1560  were  con- 
quered by  the  Portuguese,  and  few  escaped 
with  their  lives.  (See  Jean  de  L6ry,  Histoire 
d'un  wycbgeen  BrUil,  (Geneva,  1578,  n.  e.  Paris, 
1879,  2  vols.,  and  T.  E.  V.  Smith  in  Proceed- 
iikgs  cfthe  American  Society  of  Church  Hietory, 
vol.  ill.,  1890.) 

Vilmar,  August  Friedrich  Ohriatian,  b.  at 
Solz.  in  Hesse,  Nov.  21, 1800  ;  d.  at  Harburg, 
July  80,  1868;  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Marburg  in  1855,  and  shortlv 
after  a  member  of  the  Consistory  of  Cassei. 
In  these  positions  he  proved  himself  one  of 
the  high-handed  and  arbitrary  representatives 
of  the  religious  reaction.  But  he  was  by  no 
means  without  talent.  (See  his  Die  Theologie 
der  Thateachen  wider  die  Theologie  der  Wieto- 
rik,  1854,  4th  ed.,  1876,  and  his  history  of 
German  literature,  Marburg,  1845,  18th  ed. 
1870.)  His  life  was  written  by  Leimbach, 
Hanover,  1875,  and  Grau,  GUtersloh,  1879. 

Vincent  of  BeanTais  (Bellovarmuda,  the 
Speculator),  a  Dominican  monk  who  taught 
in  the  monastery  of  Beauvais  in  the  first  half 
of  the  18th  century  ;  wrote  Speculum  mqfue 
in  three  parts  :  neUurale,  doetrimUe,  hietoriale, 
a  work  which  is  of  great  interest  not  only  in 
church  history,  but  also  in  history  in  seneral. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Strasaburg,  1478. 

Vincent  ol  Xierlns,  a  monk  of  Lerinum 
(see  Lebins  Isles),  wrote  in  434  his  Commoni- 
torium,  which  is  a  calm  and  clear  exposition 
of  the  semi-Pelagianism  at  that  time  prevail- 
ing in  the  southern  part  of  Gkiul.  It  was 
edited  by  Baluze  and  often  later ;  several  Eug. 
trans.,  e.^.,  London,  1879,  and  with  the  Latin 
text,  Oxford,  1886. 

Vincent  de  PauL    See  Paul,  Vinoent  de..', 

Vincent  of  Saragossa  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Diocletian  about  803.  His  paesio  in 
Ad,  Sanct.,  Jan.  12,  is  one  of  the  oldest  ex- 
tant, nearly  contemporary  with  the  event. 

-  Vincent,  John  Heyl,  S.T.D.  (Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  O.,  1870),  LL.D. 
(Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washing- 
ton. Pa.,  1885),  Methodist;  b.  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  Feb.  28, 1832  ;  studied  in  Newark  Wes- 
leyan  Institute  ;  held  various  pastoral  charges, 
and  became  in  1868  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Sunday-school  Union  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  1874  superintendent  of 
instruction  at  Chautauqua,  and  in  1884  chan- 
cellor of  C!hautauqua  university.     He  was 


elected  a  bishop  m  1888.  He  has  written 
Sunday-Sehool  Intiitutei  and  Normal  Claue$j 
New  York,  1866,  2d  ed.  1868 ;  The  Church. 
School  and  its  OMoers,  1868 ;  The  Modem  Bun- 
day-School,  1887. 

Vincent,  BKanrin  Richardson,  D.D.  (Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1868),  Presbyte- 
rian ;  b.  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  Sept.  11, 
1834  ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  1854  ; 
became  prof essor  of  Latin  in  Troy  University, 
N.  Y.,  1858;  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Troy,  1868 ;  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  New  York,  1873,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis 
m  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
Besides  several  volumes  of  sermons  he  has 

Sublished  Word  Studies  in  the  New  Teetament^ 
few  York,  vol.  i.,  1887,  vol.  ii;,  1889,  vol.  iii.. 
1890. 

Vinet(vee-naO,  Alexandre  Rodolphe,  D.D. 
(Basel.  1887  ;  Berlin,  1846).  b.  at  Ouchy,  near 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  June  17,  1797 :  d.  at 
Clarens,  on  Lake  (Geneva,  Mar  4.  1847  ;  was 
preacher  and  professor  of  the  ^ench  language 
and  literature  at  Basel,  1817-87,  and  then  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Lausanne ;  always  active 
for  the  separation  between  church  and  state, 
and  the  establishment  of  true  relidoua 
liberty.  Of  his  works,  the  following  have 
been  translated  into  English :  Latitude  Jiecom- 
mended  to  the  Christian  Minister,  London, 
1841  ;  On  the  Profession  qf  Personal  Religious 
Confession  and  the  Separation  of  Church  and 
State,  1843  ;  Christian  Philosophy,  1846  ;  Vital 
Christianity,  1846 ;  PasUrral  Theology,  1852  ; 
JSomiletics,  1853 ;  Bcangelical  Meditations, 
1858 ;  Studies  on  Pascal,  1859  ;  Outlines  ofPlvO- 
(?ft^y,  1865;  Outlines  of  Theology^  IWi.  His 
life  was  written  by  Scherer,  Paris,  1853; 
Rambert,  1875  ;  E.  de  Pressens^  et  Henri  Lut- 
teroth,  1890,  and  Laura  M.  Lane,  Edinburgh. 
1890. 

Vinton,  Francis,  S.T.D.  (Columbia  College, 
1848).  D.C.L.  (William  and  Mary.  1869), 
Episcopalian ;  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aui, 
29.  1809 ;  d.  In  Brooklyn.  L.  I.,  Sept.  J», 
1872  ;  was  educated  at  West  Point ;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1834  ;  left  the  army  and  entered 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York  in  1886  ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1839 ; 
was  pastor  of  Trinity  Church.  New  York, 
1855-72,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law 
and  politv  in  the  General  Seminary  since 
1869,  ana  published,  besides  other  works. 
Manual  Commentary  on  the  Oeneral  Canon 
Law  of  the  BpMcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  1870. 
.  Vishnu.    See  India,  Bblioions  of,  p.  405. 

Viret  (ve-ra),  Pierre,  b.  at  Orbe,  Vaud, 
Switzerland,  May  4,  1511 :  d.  at  Orthez,  Na- 
varre. April  4, 1671 ;  studied  theology  in  Paris, 
but  embraced  the  Reformation  ;  was  ordained 
by  Farel  in  1681 ;  worked  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  for  thirty 
years,  then  for  a  few  years  at  Nimes  and 
Lyons,  and  settled  finally  at  Orthez.  He  was 
a  very  prolific  writer. 

VlaitaBts  or  Nuns  of  the  Visitation,  formed 
originally,  as  founded  in  1610,  at  Annecy 
by  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  Madame  de  Chan- 
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tal,  not  strictly  a  monastic  order,  but  only  a 
congregation,  whose  purpose  was  to  visit  the 
sick  and  the  poor,  and  to  educate  and  instruct 
youn^  girls.  In  1618,  however,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  change  the  organization  into  that 
of  a  regular  monastic  order  and  adopt  the 
rules  of  Augustine,  and  in  this  form  the  order 
was  confirmed  bv  Urban  YIII.  in  1626.  It 
spread  rapidly  through  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  France,  and  did  good  service  as  a  means 
of  education  and  instruction. 

VltalianiuLpope  657-72,  was  a  native  of 
Campania.  He  summoned  Archbishop  Mau- 
rus  of  Ravenna  to  appear  in  Rome  beiore  the 
papal  tribunal,  and  when  Maurus  declined  to 
obey,  he  was  excommunicated.  But  then 
the  archbishop  turned  round  and  excommuni- 
cated the  pope,  and  Yitaliauus  had  no  means 
to  vindicate  the  papal  authority. 

▼italia,  OrdMions,  b.  at  Attengesham,  near 
Shrewsbury,  England,  Feb.  16,  1075;  de- 
scended from  a  French  family  ;  was  in  1086 
sent  to  Normandy  ;  became  monk  in  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Evroul,  and  wrote  a  Hiatoria 
EeeiesiasUca  from  the  creation  to  1142.  The 
book,  which  is  very  important  both  for  Nor- 
mandy and  England,  was  first  edited  by  Du- 
chesne in  his  But  Norm,  Script.,  Paris,  1619  ; 
best  by  A.  le  Prevost.  Paris,  1888-55,  5  vols., 
and  translated  into  English  by  Forester,  Lon- 
don, 1858-56,  4  vols. 

Vitringa,  Oampegius,  b.  at  Leeuwarden, 
Holland,  Mav  16,  1650;  d.  at  Franeker, 
March  81,  1722 ;  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Franeker  in  1688,  and  published 
Oamment.  in  Isaia/in,  Leeuwarden,  1714-20, 
2  vols.,  which  is  still  recognized  as  a  work  of 
great  value. 

Vitus,  St.  a  Sicilian  boy  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom unaer  Diocletian.  He  is  the  patron 
saint  of  actors  and  dancers,  and, for  some  reason 
unknown,  his  name  has  always  been  connected 
with  dancing.  In  the  17th  century  arose 
among  the  peasants  of  Southern  Germany  the 
superstition  that  one  could  ensure  good  health 
for  one  year  to  come  by  presenting  gifts  to 
his  image  and  dancing  the  whole  day  and 
night  before  it  on  his  festival,  June  15  ;  and 
consequently  his  chanels  at  Ulm  and  Ravens- 
berg  were  filled  that  aay  with  fanatic  dancers. 
But  long  before  that  time  his  name  had  been 
connected  with  a  peculiar  nervous  disease, 
caused  by  hysteria,  and  called  Chorea  St.  Viti, 
St.  Yitus's  Dance,  etc. 

▼ives,  Juan  Ludovlco  d«,  b.  at  Valencia, 
Spain,  March,  1492  ;  d.  at  Bruges,  Flanders, 
May  6, 1540 ;  studied  theology  and  philosophv 
in  Paris ;  lectured  at  Louvain  and  Oxfora, 
and  finally  settled  at  Bruges.  He  was  a  de- 
cided adversary  of  scholasticism,  and  leaned 
conspicuously  toward  the  Reformation.  His 
complete  works  appeared  at  Valencia,  1782, 
8  vols,  quarto.  His  life  was  written  in  Dutch 
by  W.  Francken,  Rotterdam.  1853. 

▼oetius  (foo'-e-tius),  Oysbertus,  b.  at  Heus- 
den,  Holland,  March  3,  1688 ;  d.  at  Utrecht, 
Nov.  1,  1676 ;  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Utrecht  in  1684.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Qomomis,  a  bitter  eoomy  of  Arminianism, 


and  for  many  years  the  master  spirit  of  the 
Dutch  Church,  but  not  only  his  polemical, 
also  his  dogmatical  works  have  long  ago 
ceased  to  have  any  but  an  historical  interest 

▼olnay,  Oonstantin  Pran9oiB  Ohass^- 
bOBulOomte  de,  b.  at  Craon.  Feb.  8,  1757 ; 
d.  in  Paris,  April  25,  1820.  He  made  an  ex- 
tensive and  eventful  tour  in  the  East,  which 
he  wrote  up  in  his  famous  Voyage  en  Byrie  et 
en  J^pto,  Paris,  1787,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans., 
TrateU  through  Syria  and  Egypt  in  1788, 
1784,  and  1785,  London,  1787.  2  vols.  From 
this  book  he  published  an  extract  under  the 
title  Lea  Euines,  Paris,  1791,  Eng.  trans., 
The  Ruins :  or,  A  Survey  of  the  Bewlutiona 
of  Empires,  London,  1792  (?),  2  parts,  n.e., 
1878,  which  is  an  infidel  classic.  (See  his 
anonymous  life,  London,  2d  ed.,  1840.) 

Voltaira,  Franoois  Marie  Aronet  de,  b.  in 
Paris,  Nov.  24,  1694 ;  d.  there.  May  80,  1778. 
As  a  young  man  he  made  a  forced  stay  of 
three  years,  1726-29,  in  London,  and  with 
him  llegins  that  invasion  of  English  ideas 
which  characterized  French  civilization  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centunr.  Later 
on  he  lived  for  many  years,  1784-49,  in  the 
house  of  Madame  Chatelet  at  Clrcy,  and  three 
years,  1750-53,  at  the  court  of  Friedrich  the 
Great.  The  last  part  of  his  life  he  spent  at 
Ferney,  in  the  county  of  Gtex,  where  he 
bought  a  great  estate  and  lived  in  grand 
style.  His  attempts  at  diplomacy,  1718-19, 
in  Holland,  and  1750-58  at  Potsdam,  covered 
Mm  with  ridicule.  But  in  literature,  as  a 
poet,  historian,  and  philosopher,  he  adueved 
a  fame  even  beyond  that  of  Erasmus  in  the 
16th  century,  and  never  equalled  since.  As 
a  landlord,  neighbor,  friend,  and  citizen  in 
general,  he  also  commands  respect.  The  Swiss 
watch-making  industry,  at  one  time  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  household  of  the  people, 
owed  a  good  deal  of  its  success  to  his  energy 
and  practical  sense,  and  for  his  tenants  ne 
built  not  only  a  theatre,  but  also  a  church. 
What  interest,  however,  he  may  haye  in 
church  history  Is  due  to  his  philosophv.  As 
a  philosopher  he  represents  the  deism  or 
atheism  of  his  time  in  its  most  superficitd 
form,  often  on  the  very  verge  of  blasphemv. 
So  far  as  his  criticism  and  sarcasms  were  ai- 
rected  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
such  as  it  revealed  itself  just  then  in  France, 
with  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
and  the  judicial  murder  of  Calas  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  its  aJMs  galants  writing 
the  Encydopedie  and  dancing  attendance  upon 
the  Pans  salons,  he  was  not  so  very  far  from 
ri^ht ;  there  are  occasions  at  which  his  ieraset 
Vxnfame  actually  has  the  ring  of  a  c^  for 
justice.  But  even  the  best  he  did,  his  Traith 
sur  la  ToUrance,  for  Instance,  shows  plainly* 
enough  that  his  views,  acceptable  though  they 
be,  did  not  spring  from  an  elevated  idea  of 
liberty,  but  were  simply  baaed  upon  religious 
indifference,  and  tlie  mark  he  left  upon  French 
intellect  has,  beside  its  clearness,  precision, 
simplicity,  and  other  admirable  qualities,  also 
an  element  of  levity  and  superciliousness, 
which  is  altogether  too  dear  as  a  Joke  and 
altogether  too  cheap  when  taken  seriously. 
There  is  an  excellent  life  of  him  by  James 
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Parton,  Boston,  1881,  3  vols.  (Of.  John  Mor- 
le^,  Voltaire,  London,  1886.  Also  George 
^rn,  Wilhelminet  Margramne  of  Boireuth 
and  Voltaire,  London,  1^ ;  Voltaire  aTid  the 
Margravine  of  Baireuth  [correspondence 
edited  by  Princess  Christian],  1888.)    C.  P. 

Voragine.    See  Jacob  of  Yiraqoio. 

YotlTe  Offsrlagi.  Among  tlie  Greeks  and 
Komans  it  was  quite  a  common  custom  to 
place  votive  tables,  accompanied  with  valuable 
offerings,  in  the  temples,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  some  signal  aeliveranoe 
from  peril,  or  of  some  other  direct  answer  to 
praver.  The  Christians  adopted  this  custom, 
ana  it  finally  assumed  enormous  dimensions 
as  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics  increased. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  still  alive. 

Vow,  a  solemn  religious  promise  by  which 
one  binds  himself  to  do  or  suffer  certain 
things.  The  first  instance  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture is  that  of  Jacob  on  his  way  to  Padan- 
Aram  (Gen.  zxviii.  90).  They  were  not  en- 
joined in  the  Mosaic  law,  whidi  only  regu- 
lated an  existing  custom.  The  vows  of  mi- 
nors, etc..  were  not  binding  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  family  (Num.  zzx.). 
If  p^rsoDS  vowed  themselves  to  the  Lord's 
service,  they  were  obliged  to  perform  strictly 
what  they  had  said,  but  when  it  was  other 
persons  or  things,  there  might  be  a  redemp- 
tion on  certain  terms  (Lev.  zzvil.).  To  fulfil 
a  sinful  vow  was  sin,  but  no  conuderation  of 
inconvenience  or  loss  could  absolve  one  from 
a  lawful  obligation  (Ps.  zv.  4,  Mai.  i.  14). 
Such  self-imposed  services  seem  to  have  been 
allowed  in  the  early  and  imperfect  dispensa- 
tion, but  are  out  of  place  in  the  fuller  light 
and  freedom  of  the  gospel.  T.  W.  C. 

Vowel-points.    See  fiuxroRF,  Capbllub. 

Vows«  A  vow  was  a  voluntary  promise 
made  to  Qod  or  an  act  by  which  a  man  de- 
voted himself  or  some  member  of  his  family, 
or  some  portion  of  his  property  to  the  service 
of  religion.  Vows  sprung  up  in  the  earliest 
tunes  as  expressions  of  gratitude  or  to  avert 
some  calamity,  to  secure  a  special  blessing, 
or  to  express  peculiar  zeal  for  Qod,  Under 
the  Mosaic  system  three  kinds  of  vows  are 
recognized.  There  were,  first,  vows  of  special 
consecration  (neder).  They  consisted  of  a 
promise  to  do  something  for  Qod's  glory  in 
addition  to  the  required  sacrifices  or  tithes. 
Jacob's  vow  was  of  this  class.  Nothing  could 
be  vowed  which  already  legally  belonged  to 
€k>d,  or  which  had  been  acquired  by  fraud 
or  crime.  Yows  could  be  redeemed  by  money 
given  to  the  sanctuary,  according  to  the  valu- 
ation of  the  priest.  Persons  or  thinirs  con- 
secrated to  a  sacred  use  were  called  eorban,  or 
a  gift.  Christ  rebuked  the  habft  of  some 
who  vowed  their  property  to  religious  uses, 
and  thereby  neglected  the  care  of  tlieiraged 
parents. 

A  second  kind  of  vow  {neter)  involved  a 
personal  separation  from  common  circum- 
stances for  a  time,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  to  present  an  example  of 
piety  to  others.  This  included  all  vows  of 
abstinence  or  renunciation  to  which  a  person 
bound  himself.    The  Nazarites  are  the  prin- 


cipal example  of  this  kind  of  vows.  Thcnr. 
were  the  heroes  of  the  faith  and  piety  of  their 
day.  Their  vows  are  called ' '  singular*'— ».«. . 
special  or  extraordinary  (Num.  vi.  2,  Lev. 
xxvii.  2).  Married  women  and  minors  could 
not  make  such  vows  without  permission  of 
the  head  of  the  family  (Num.  xxx.).  The 
rules  for  th»  Nazarit»  are  given  in  Num.  vi. 
He  must  abstain  from  wine  to  avoid  unholy 
fanaticism.  His  hair  must  remain  uncut,  as 
a  living  crown  or  pledge  of  his  separation 
unto  holiness.  Like  the  highpriest,  he  must 
not  defile  himself  by  touching  a  dead  body, 
for  death  was  the  penalty  of  sin.  At  the 
close  of  the  period  he  must  offer  up  a  burnt- 
offering,  a  peace-offering,  and  a  sin-offer- 
ing, in  view  of  any  imperfections  in  his 
service,  and  cut  off  his  living  crown  of  hair 
and  put  it  on  the  fire  under  the  peace-offering 
(Rev.  iv.  10).  Now,  except  the  last,  these 
rites  correspond  to  those  used  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  highpriest.  Hence  Nazariteriiip 
rose  to  a  life  nearer  to  God  and  similar  to 
a  priestly  life.  The  nation  indeed  was  to  be 
a  kingdom  of  priests  (Ex.  xix.  6),  yet  few 
rose  to  the  high  privilege.  Nazariteship 
was  also  akin  to  the  prophetical  order,  Naza- 
rites and  prophets  beiuff  classed  together  and 
held  up  as  examples  of  purity  (Amos  ii.  11, 
Sam.  IV.  7).  Occasionally  devout  parents 
dedicated  their  children  to  a  lifelong  Nazarite- 
ship. There  are  three  remarkable  examples, 
Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist.  God 
also  intended  Israel  to  be  the  Nazarite  amone 
the  nations.  Samson,  in  his  strength  and 
weakness,  was  a  remarkable  type  of  Israel  In 
this  respect.  He  generally  lacked  a  true  and 
intelligent  zeal  for  God.  "When  true  he  was 
invincible,  but  when  dallying  \i  ith  sin  he  lost 
his  strength.  Yet  finally,  by  repentance  and 
prayer,  his  strength  was  restored,  and  he  be- 
came a  very  hero  of  faith  (Heb.  xi.  82). 

The  third  class  of  vows  (eh&rfm)  referred  to 
things  which  were  utterly  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion. This  included  everything  hostile  to  the 
Theocracy.  But  only  God  could  specify 
what  should  be  put  under  the  ban,  and  Israel 
promised  to  execute  his  commands  in  this  re- 
spect. God  ordered  the  Canaanites  to  be  ex- 
tirpated, because  the  cup  of  their  iniquity 
was  full ;  all  enticers  to  idolatry  were  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  what  Qod  declared  to  be  an 
^'accursed  thing"  was  not  to  be  appropri- 
ated. Such  things,  if  incapable  of  oestruc- 
tion,  like  the  metals,  were  to  become  the  in- 
alienable property  of  the  sapctuary.  Now 
Christ,  while  not  ceremonially  a  Nazarite,  ex- 
hibited all  the  conditions.  He  was  entirely 
consecrated  to  Qod,  separate  from  all  sin,  and 
he  became  a  curse  for  us. 

If  vows  were  not  enjoined  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment they  would  not  be  in  the  New.  Yet 
they  are  not  even  now  forbidden.  Paul's  as- 
sumption of  vows  on  a  few  occasions  was  evi- 
dently only  to  disarm  the  prejudices  of  his 
enemies.  Monastic  vows  betray  the  legal 
spirit  of  the  medieval  church.  The  eonmia 
evaru/elica  (or  vows  of  celibacy,  poverty,  and 
obedience  to  ecclesiastical  superiors)  were 
obligatory  only  on  those  who  wished  to  reach 
perrection.  But  alas  1  the  system  claimed 
that  its  devotees  could  do  more  than  the  gos- 
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pel  reqaired,  and  henoe  these  works  of  su- 
pererogation could  be  sold  to  others.  See 
Xndulgbncbs.  Vows  are  now  unnecessary, 
just  so  far  as  the  Christian  intelligently  un- 
derstands his  profession,  which  includes  all 
TOWS.  For  with  the  profession  of  Christ  a 
man  conmcrate$  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
property  unto  God.  He  9eparaU$  himself 
nom  sin,  renouncing  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil  He  regards  every  evil  as  under 
the  divine  anathma,  and  therefore  utterly 
devoted  to  destruction.  Hence,  special  vows 
of  consecration,  or  pledges  of  abstinence  from 
certain  dangers,  or  vows  of  hostility  to  cer- 
tain evils  are  unnecessary  to  the  thoroughly 
intelligent  and  sincere  professor  of  reli^on. 
But  believers  represent  every  grade  of  intelli- 
gence and  faith,  and  vows  may  be  useful  to 
certain  classes.  It  is  also  the  privilege  of  the 
strong  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
the  association  of  the  strong  with  the  weak  in 
special  vows  may  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law 
of  love.  E.  T.  CoBWZN. 

Vulgate.    See  Biblk,  p.  104. 
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Waoe,  Henry,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1888 ;  Edin- 
burgh, 1882),  (Jhurch  of  England ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don,  Dec.  10, 1886  ;  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  ordained  priest,  1862  ;  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  King's  College,  1875.  and 
its  principal  since  1888.  He  wrote  Christi- 
anity and  Morality  (Boyle  Lectures).  London, 
1876,  7th  ed.,  1886  ;  The  Foundation  of  Faith 
(Bampton  Lectures),  1880,  2d  ed.,  1881 ;  The 
Ooepel  and  its  Witnesees,  1888.  2d  ed.,  1884 ; 
Some  Central  Bnnte  of  Our  Lord's  Ministry, 
1890.  He  was  joint  editor  with  Dr.  William 
Smith  of  the  iHctionary  of  Christian  Biog- 
raphy ,  »  .  to  Charlemagne,  1880-86,  4  vols. ; 
with  Dr.  Schaff  of  second  series  of  the  Nieene 
and  P9st-Mcene  JMrary,  New  York,  Chris- 
tian Literature  Company,  and  Oxford,  Parker. 
1800  sqq. ;  and  alone  of  the  Bible  (Speaker's) 
Oommentary  on  the  Apocrypha,  London,  1886, 
2  vols. 

Waokemagel,  Karl  Bdnard  PhiUpp,  b.  at 

Berlin,  June  28,  1800 ;  d.  at  Dresden.  June 
S^,  1877  ;  acquired  a  great  name  by  his  hvm- 
nological  publications.  Das  deutsehs  Kireken^ 
lied  wn  Luther  Jlris  Herman,  Stuttgart,  1841  ; 
Das  deutsehs  Kirehenlied  wn  der  auesten  Zeit 
Us  d,  17.  JahrhundsH,  Leipzig,  1862-77,  5 
vols.,  etc. 

Waddel,  James,  D.D.  (Dickinson.  1792), 
Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Newry,  Ireland,  July, 
1789 ;  d.  at  Hopewell,  Louisa  County,  Va.. 
Sept.  17,  1806.  He  was  brought  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  inf ancv ;  held  rural  charges  in 
Virginia ;  lost  his  sight,  1785,  and  became 
famous  as  the  "blind  preacher."  and  is 
sketched  in  William  Wirt's  BHtith  Spy.  All 
his  manuscripts  were  burned  by  his  order. 
His  daughter  married  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander. F.  M.  B. 

Wadding,  Luke,  Roman  Catholic  historian ; 


b.  at  Waterford,  Irehmd.  Oct.  16, 1588 ;  d.  at 
Rome.  Nov.  18, 1667.  He  was  taken  to  Spain 
in  childhood  ;  studied  at  Lisbon  ;  entered  the 
order  of  Cordeliers,  1604 ;  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Salamanca ;  went  to  Rome, 
1618,  with  the  bishop  of  Cartagena  :  receive 
a  chair  of  divinity  there  ;  founded  the  Irish 
college  of  St.  Isidore,  1626,  and  was  its  prin- 
cipal till  death  ;  procurator  of  his  order,  1680- 
84,  and  vice-commissary,  1646-48.  He  fa- 
vored Jansenism  till  it  was  condemned  by  the 
pope,  in  1658.  His  chief  work,  a  history  of 
the  Franciscans,  Annates  ordinis  Minorum, 
Lyons  and  Rome,  1626-54,  8  vols.,  extends  to 
1540  ;  it  was  continued  by  De  Luca.  Ancona, 
Asculano,  and  De  Correto  (vol.  xxi.  to  1584» 
1844).  F.  M.  B. 

Waddington,  Qeorga,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
18_),  Church  of  England  ;  b.  Sept.  7,  1798 ; 
d.  at  Durham.  July  20,  1869.  He  was  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  prebendary 
of  Ferring.  Chichester ;  vicar  oi  Masham, 
Yorkshire  ;  dean  of  Durham,  1840,  and  war- 
den of  the  college  there,  1841.  His  chief 
works  are  A  History  e^  the  Church  to  the  Mef- 
ormeUion,  London,  1888,  and  History  of  the 
Reformation  on  the  Continent,  1841. 

F.  M.  B. 

Wafer,  the  form  In  which  the  bread  is  pre- 
pared by  Romanists  and  Lutherans  for  the 
eucharist.  Its  use  began  in  the  11th  century. 
It  is  composed  of  unleavened  bread,  and  m 
the  Roman  Church  bears  upon  it  the  form  of 
the  Saviour  or  the  letters  I.  H.  S.     F.  H.  F. 

Wagenseil,  Johann  Ohristoph,  b.  at  Nu- 
remberg, Nov.  26,  1688 ;  d.  at  Altdorf,  Oct. 
9, 1705  ;  was  appointed  professor  at  the  latter 
place  in  1667,  and  published  Sota,  Altdorf, 
1674,  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Mishna  tractate 
on  the  treatment  of  an  adulterous  wife,  and 
Tela  Ignea  Satanm,  1681,  a  translation  into 
Latin  of  some  Jewish  writings  against  the 
Christians. 

Wahhabaes.    See  p.  601. 

Wainwiight,    Jonathan   Mayhew,    D.D. 

(Union  College,  1823  ;  Harvard,  1885),D.C.L. 
(Oxford,   1852),  Episcopalian;  b.  at  Liver- 

?>ol.  England,  Feb.  24,  1792;  d.  in  New 
ork,  Sept.  21,  1854  ;  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, 1812 ;  ordained  priest,  1816 ;  was  suc- 
cessively rector  at  Hartford.  Boston,  and  New 
York,  and  consecrated  provisional  bishop  of 
New  York,  1852.  He  published  sermons, 
travels,  articles,  etc.  His  controversy  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Qeorge  Potts,  a  Presbyterian  divine 
of  New  York  City,  caused  by  his  saying, 
"  There  is  no  church  where  there  is  no  bish- 
op," attracted  much  attention.  It  was  pub- 
lished under  title  JVb  Church  without  a  Bishop„ 
New  York,  1845. 

Waka,  Williaa,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1689),  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ;  b.  at  Blandford,  Dor- 
setshire, 108  m.  w.  by  s.  of  London,  1657 ; 
d.  at  Lambeth  Palace,  Jan.  24,  1787.  He 
studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  became 
canon  and  king's  chaplain.  .1689 ;  rector  of 
St.  James',  Westminster,  1698 ;  dean  of  Exeter, 
1701 ;  bishop  of  Lincoln,- 1706,  and  primate, 
1 716.    He  was  a  man  of  learning,  moderation. 
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and  high  character.  The  moet  noted  of  his 
many  works  Is  his  translation  of  The  Genuine 
EpieUee  of  Ike  ApaUolieal  Ihthers,  London, 
im  F.  M.  B. 

Wakefield.  Gilbert,  b.  at  Nottingham. 
Feb.  22,  17M ;  d.  in  London,  Sept.  9,  1801* 
He  entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  1772> 
and  became  a  fellow,  1776 ;  took  orders,  1778> 
and  was  curate  at  Stockport  and  Liverpool* 
but  left  the  church,  1770  ;  was  classical  tutor 
in  the  dissenting  academy  at  Warrington, 
1770-83,  and  at  Hackney,  1790-91.  His  JEhi- 
guiry  into  the  Emeditncy  and  Propriety  of 
Public  or  Social  Worship  (London,  1791)  did 
him  much  injury,  and  his  attack  on  Bishop 
Watson's  Address  (1798)  procured  him  two 
years'  'imprisonment  for  seditious  libel.  He 
was  **  one  of  the  most  honest  of  men,  but 
precipitate,  narrow-minded,  presumptuous," 
and  very  acrimonious  in  controversy,  attack- 
ing with  eq[ual  zeal  Bishop  Horsley  (1788), 
Thomas  Paine  (1794),  and  Wilberforce  (1798). 
(See  his  memoirs  [partly  autobiographic], 
1804,  2  vols.)  F.  M.  B. 

Walahfrid  Strabo.    See  Stsabo. 

Waloh,  Christian  WUhelm  Frana,  b.  at 
Jena,  Dec.  25,  1726 ;  d.  at  (Jdttingen,  March 
10,  1784  ;  was  appointed  professor  at  Jena  in 
1750,  and  at  QOttmfen,  1758.    He  was  a  very 

Eroliflc  writer,  and  his  Historic  der  Keteereicn, 
eipzig,  1762-85.  11  vols.,  is  still  used. 

Waldansea,  the  native  Free  Church  of 
Italy.  The  origin  of  the  Waldenses  has  been 
traced  bv  some  to  the  Henricians  (q.v.),  the 
CatharijQ.v.),  and  othen,  but  there  is  no  re- 
liable evidence  that  they  had  an  existence  be- 
fore Peter  Waldo  (Vaadez),  a  merchant  of 
Lyons,  France,  in  the  12lh  century,  who  is 
said  to  have  acquired  his  propertv  bv  ques- 
tionable means,  and  to  have  resolved,  when 
he  was  converted  in  conseauence  of  a  star- 
tling event,  which  happenea  in  his  own  his- 
tory, to  <Ustribute  it  among  the  poor.  A 
friend  is  said  to  have  fallen  suddenly  dead  by 
his  side,  and  when  he  applied  to  a  theologian 
for  spiritual  counsel,  he  was  directea  to 
"  go  and  sell  all  that  he  had."  He  also  re- 
membered the  remaining  portion  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  sought  to  follow  Christ.  He  thus 
accepted  for  himself  the  principle  of  volun- 
tary poverty,  without,  however,  taking  the 
monastic  position  In  reference  to  it,  and  It  be- 
came dutfacteristic  of  his  followers,  though 
they  were  never  enjoined  to  gain  their  liveli- 
hood by  begging,  as  has  been  maintained. 
Peter  also  had  portions,  at  least,  of  the  Bible 
translated  for  his  own  use,  and  sought  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  thus  ob- 
tained among  the  people  by  preaching.  He 
Is  said  to  have  visitea  the  pope  (Alexander 
III.)  and  to  have  been  affectionately  received 
by  him.  His  volimtary  poverty  was  ap- 
proved, but  he  was  not  encouraged  to  preach 
except  upon  consent  of  the  clergy  of  the  city 
where  he  was. 

Waldo's  followers  multiplied  and  spread, 
preaching  as  they  went.  At  a  coundl  in 
Kome,  in  1179,  certain  Waldenses  appeand, 
and  asked  that  the  privilege  of  pre«ching  might 
be  formally  granted  to  them.    Their  ignorance 


of  technical  theology  caused  some  amusement 
among  the  bishops,  and  they  were  forbiddai 
to  prnch.  But  their  call  was  from  Qod,  and 
they  refused  to  submit  to  the  commands  of 
the  hierarchy.  They  soon  fell  out  with  the 
bishop  of  Lyons,  and  the  Council  of  Verona 
(118d-84)  pronounced  the  anathema  upon 
them.  But  they  maintained  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers,  and  the  right  of  pri- 
vate Judgment,  and  perceiving  that  they  were 
in  fundamental  opposition  to  the  church,  they 
consented,  for  the  most  part,  to  take  the  con- 
Bi^quences,  and  separated  from  Rome.  This 
occurred  at  the  disputation  of  Pamlers  (France, 
40  m.  s.  of  Toulouse)  in  1207.  Those  of  the 
Waldenses  who  remained  In  the  Roman 
Church,  or  soon  returned  to  It,  formed  a 
number  of  small  sects ;  but  In  general  the 
Waldenses  left  it.  They  were  soon  con- 
demned again  and  conunands  given  for  their 
persecution.  And  at  the  Lateran  Council 
(1215)  Rome  spoke  again  formally  against 
theuL 

Now  began  the  diepersion  of  the  Waldenses, 
seeking  asylum  and  opportunity  for  labor 
througnout  Europe.  We  hear  of  them  in 
different  parts  of  France,  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  Qennany,  particularly  In  Bohemia,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hussites  when  the  latter  had 
arisen.  In  Austria,  and  in  Switzerland.  But 
all  these  groups  of  individuals  led  to  no  or- 
^nizations  which  perpetuated  the  name  and 
mfluence  of  the  churcik ;  they  soon  were  ab- 
sorbed and  disappeared  in  the  church  life  of 
the  different  countries.  Not  so  with  the 
colonies  which  sought  refuge  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  French  and  Italian  Alps.  The  French 
Alps  were  a  natural  refuse,  and  the  Italian 
Alps  were  occupied  with  people  in  some 
senses  prepared  lor  their  pure  gospel.  Here 
they  settled,  cultivated  the  barren  and  for- 
saken valleys,  made  themselves  useful,  and 
j;ained  a  permanent  home.  Gradually  they 
mcreased  in  numbers,  till  they  finally  were 
9ompelled  to  seek  new  quarters.  In  1882  they 
must  have  numbered  about  50,000  souls.  I& 
the  colony  in  Calabria  was  founded,  which, 
though  exterminated  in  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  has  left  traces  of  its  existence 
even  to  our  own  day.  The  proper  home  of 
the  Waldenses  remained,  however,  the  Cot- 
tiui  Alps. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Waldenses  began  as 
soon  as  they  had  fairly  settled  in  their  new 
home.  In  1209  was  the  decree  of  Otto  IV. 
against  them.  Eleven  years  later  the  city  of 
raerolo  (21  m.  s.  w.  of  Turin)  forbade  its 
citizens  to  harbor  them  under  penalty  of  a 
heavy  fine.  Bloody  persecutions  began  about 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  In  1297  an  In- 
quisitor was  directed  to  remain  at  Perosa  and 
arrest  all  heretics.  In  1812  a  Waldensian 
preacher  was  burned  at  Perosa  (18  m.  s.  w. 
of  Turin).  And  so  at  various  dates  down  to 
1500,  with  longer  or  shorter  Intervals  of  peace, 
the  Waldenses  were  exposed  to  the  bitterest 
trials.  The  same  histoiy  Is  to  be  given  of  the 
settlements  within  the  French  territories,  till 
In  1608  a  decree  of  Louis  XXL  gave  them  rest 
for  a  time. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Waldenses  in  this  early 
period  afe  to  be  redaoed  to  one,  so  far  as  they 
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differ  from  those  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
that  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Thej  read 
the  Bible,  and  such  practices  as  gathered 
about  the  unbiblical  beUef  in  purgatory  were 
rejected  by  them,  along  wiUi  this  belief. 
They  denied  the  necessity  of  the  intervention 
of  the  priest  between  the  soul  and  God. 
Proper  creeds  they  did  not  have.  The  Bible 
was  their  creed,  but  they  laid  special  em- 
phasis  upon  the  Sermon  upon  the  Mount. 
The  influence  of  neighboring  Cathari  is  to  be 
observed  in  their  objections  to  begging,  to 
the  taking  of  oaths,  and  to  recogmzing  the 
power  of  the  state  over  life  and  death.  They 
distiniTuished  between  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  but  their  bishops  were  not  an  especial 
order.  The  dogmatic  side  of  the  Waldensian 
movement  was,  therefore,  not  of  a  schismatic 
tendency,  except  so  far  as  the  abuses  of  the 
administration  of  Home  called  for  a  separation. 

When  the  Reformation  took  place  the 
Waldenses  at  once  took  measures  to  bring 
themselves  into  communication  with  the 
leaders  of  the  new  movement.  The  Reform- 
ers gave  them  a  statement  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine,  which  was  considered  at  a  synod  at 
Ghanforans  in  1532.  The  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination gave  some  trouble,  but  the  follow- 
ing ^ear  the  statement  was  accepted,  and  con- 
nection definitely  made  with  the  Swiss  Re- 
formers. The  next  problem  was  the  practical 
reformation  of  the  customs  and  doctrine  of 
the  churches.  This  was  accomplished  with 
little  difficulty.  The  churches  were  organ- 
ized upon  the  presbyterian  model.  The  Bible 
as  translated  by  Olivetan  was  lar^ly  intro- 
duced. Colporteurs  carried  the  writings  of 
the  reformers  throughout  the  church.  The 
French  valleys  were  soon  thoroughly  re- 
formed, and  in  1585  gave  in  their  confession 
of  faith  to  Francis  I.  Then  came  persecu- 
tion. Twenty  villages  were  burned ;  thou- 
sands were  slain.  Only  about  4000  survived, 
and  these  fled  into  the  nigher  Alps  for  safety. 
In  1560  persecution  broke  out  ae^in.  Tuq 
process  was  slower  in  the  Italian  Alps. 
Preaching  began  in  1555,  and  in  the  same 
year  persecution  began.  In  1561  a  certain 
toleration  was  granted  the  Waldenses,  and  a 
confession  having  been  prepared  in  French 
in  1559,  it  was  published  in  1563  in  Italian. 

Thus  the  first  contact  of  the  Waldenses 
with  the  Reformation  cost  them  much,  but 
worse  times  were  to  follow.  In  1680  a  plague 
killed  nearly  all  the  pastors  of  the  Itauan 
churches,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  call  in 
the  services  of  French  pastors.  The  French 
language  was  therefore  made  the  language  of 
the  public  services.  The  organization  of  the 
churches  became  also  more  perfectly  Pres- 
byterian. In  1655  came  the  severest  period  of 
persecution.  So  dreadful  were  the  cruelties 
that  Cromwell  threatened  armed  intervention, 
and  Milton  called  out  in  impassioned  verse, 
"Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints." 
In  1686-^7  they  were  compelled  to  emigrate, 
but  in  1689  they  returncxl  to  their  homes. 
(See  Arkaud.)  At  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury they  were  still  in  an  oppressed  and  sad 
condition,  but  Napoleon  manifested  an  interest 
in  them,  and  they  lived  on  till  the  day  of  their 
liberation,  with  that  of  all  Italy,  came« 


This  was  ushered  in  by  the  revolutionary 
jrear  of  1848.  The  edict  of  emancipation  was 
signed  Feb.  17.  1848.  The  Waldenses  had 
b^n  prepared  for  this  event  by  the  visit  of 
Felix  Neff  (1826),  who  reawakened  the  fire 
ot  evangelical  piety  among  them,  and  by  the 
work  of  Antoine  Blanc,  who  had  established 
meetings  for  the  cultivation  of  practical  piety 
among  them.  Other  Protestant  efforts  in 
Italy  at  large  had  been  made  and  certain  for- 
eign churches  built,  but  the  field  was  still 
uncultivated,  and  Milton's  prayer,  with  which 
he  closed  his  sonnet,  was  unfulfilled.  But 
now  the  Waldenses  seized  upon  their  oppor^ 
tunity  and  began  the  work  of  evangelical 
missions  in  Italy.  Slowly,  as  circumbtances 
allowed  here  ana  there,  the  work  of  missions 
was  pushed  forward.  In  1854  the  Walden- 
sian Theological  School  was  established  ;  in 
1860  the  conduct  of  the  mission  entrusted  to 
a  special  commission.  The  results  of  the 
work  may  be  seen  by  the  following  statistical 
statements  :  In  1848  the  Waldensian  churches 
had  18  clergymen,  15  congregations,  and  a 
few  schools.  In  1885  the  state  of  things  in 
the  valleys  was  about  the  same,  24  dergymen 
taking  the  place  of  the  former  18 ;  but  there 
were  48  new  congregations,  with  4000  com- 
municants, and  with  occasional  and  regular 
church  attendants  numbering  from  80,000  to 
40,000.  On  Nov.  25.  1888,  the  persecuted 
Waldensian  Church  dedicated  its  first  church 
in  the  city  of  Rome  I  It  has  developed  an  ex- 
tensive literary  activity,  has  journals  of  all 
sorts,  and  independent  works  in  every  depart- 
ment of  theological  science. 

A  full  and  valuable  blbUogr&phy,  by 
Comba,  is  to  be  found  in  Herzog's  Bealeneif' 
elopddie,  2d  ed. ,  vol.  x  vi. ,  p.  610.  (See  also  Lea, 
History  of  the  InqtUHtion  in  the  Middle  Age4, 
New  York»1888,8  vols.;  Melia,  Origin,  Parse- 

eiUion,  and  Doctrines  of  the  WaidmseSf , 

18—,  — vols. ;  £.  Montet,  Mstoire  littkraire  des 
Vavdois  du  PiSmont,  Geneve,  Paris,  1885  ;  £. 
Comba,  History  of  the  Waldenses,  £ng.  trans., 
London,  1888  ;  Louis  Brunei,  Les  Vaudois  des 
Alpes  Francoises,  Paris,  18—,  2d  ed.,  1890 ; 
Jules  Chevalier,  Memoire  historique  sur  les 
heresies  en  DaujMne  (Vaudois),  Valence, 
1890 ;  Hermann  Haupt,  WaHdeikserthum  und 
Inquisition  im  sdd-dst  Deutsohland,  Freiburg 
i.  Br.,  1890  ;  Wilhelm  Pr^ger.  Die  Veifassung 
derfrant,  Waldenser  in  der  dUeren  Ze%t,  Mtin- 
chen,  1890.)  F.  H.  P. 

Waldenstrom,  Paul  Petter,  Swedish  Lu- 
theran ;  b.  at  Lulese,  Sweden,  July  20,  1838  ; 
studied  theology  at  Upsala  ;  was  ordainc^d  in 
1864,  and  became  in  the  same  year  head  mas- 
ter of  the  gymnasium  at  Nucen,  and  in  1874  at 
Gefie.  He  is  leader  of  the  free  church  move- 
ment in  Sweden,  and  the  representative  of  a 
widespread  revival  of  a  somewhat  aggressive 
character.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
"  Svenska  MissionsfOrbundet,"  which  has  de- 
veloped a  considerable  energy  both  in  home 
and  foreign  missions.  Among  his  writings 
are  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
notes,  1888  ;  several  collections  of  sermons  ; 
translated  are  Ths  Lord  is  Right :  Meditations 
on  ths  Twenty-fifth  Psalm,  Chicago,  1889  ;  The 
Blood  of  Jesus,  1889 ;  TheRsooneiliaHon,  1889. 
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Waldo.    See  Willdsnses. 

Walker,  James,  D.D.  (HarTard,  1885), 
LL.D.  (Tale,  1860),  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  Burling- 
ton, Mass.,  Aug.  16,  1794 ;  d.  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Dec.  28, 1874  ;  was  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian diuich  in  Charlestown,  1818-89  ,*  edi- 
tor of  the  OhriMin  Examiner,  1831-89  ;  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Harrard,  1889-58,  and 
president,  1858-o0,  when  he  retired.  He  pub- 
lished several  sermons,  memoirs,  NatfurcA  Bo- 
liffion.  The  PhiUmphy  of  Religion,  etc. 

Walker,  James  Barr,  D.D.  (Western  Re- 
serve Ck>llege,  18—),  Congregationalist ;  b.  in 
Phlladelphfe,  Pa.,  July  1^,  1805;  d.  at 
Wheaton,  111.,  March  6,  1887.  He  graduated 
at  Western  Reserve  College,  1881  ;  edited  re- 
ligious newspapers  ;  was  licensed,  1841,  but 
was  never  a  settled  pastor.  He  wrote  the 
widely  circulated  PhUoeophy  of  the  Plan  of 
Saination,  Boston,  1855  (published  anony- 
mously), and  other  works. 

Wall,  WlUiam,  D.D.  (Oxford,  17-).  COiurdi 
of  England  ;  b.  1646  :  d.  at  Shoreham,  Kent, 
56  m.  s.  by  w.  of  London,  1728.  Here  he 
was  vicar  from  1676.  His  monumental  Bi^ 
tory  of  InfoffU  Baptiem  appeared,  London, 
17<Mf,  2  vols. ;  was  translated  into  Latin,  and 
reprinted  1886  and  1862,  with  R^eetions  on  it 
by  the  Baptist,  John  Oale,  1711.  and  Waira 
liefence,  1720.  He  wrote  also  Oritieal  Notee 
on  ike  (M  Teekment,  1784,  etc.      F.  M.  B. 

Walthar.  Oarl  Ferdinand  Wilhelm,  D.D. 
(Capital  University,  Columbus.  O.,  1877), 
Luheran;  b.  at  Langenchursdorf,  Saxony, 
Oct.  25,  1811 ;  d.  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  May  7, 
1887.  He  studied  theology  at  Leipzig  ;  came 
to  America  in  1888,  ana  became  in  1849 
professor  of  theology  and  president  of  Con- 
cordia Seminary  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  the 
founder  and  Ic^er  of  the  Missouri  Svnod, 
the  most  orthodox  branch  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
works  in  German.  (See  BneyelopcBdia  of  Liv- 
ing Divinse,  s.v.) 

Wallis,  John,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  16—}, 
F.RS.  (16—),  b.  at  Ashford.  Kent,  England, 
Nov.  28,  1616 ;  d.  at  Oxford,  Oct.  28. 1708  ; 
was  educated  at  Cambridge ;  became  Savilian 
professor  of  li^eometry  at  Oxford  in  1658,  and 
was  made  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  after  the 
Restoration.  Besides  mathematical  works  he 
published  A  Bn^  and  Eaeu  Beplanatian  of 
the  Sh&rter  Catechism,  London.  1662,  whidi 
ran  through  many  editions  ;  The  Doctrine  of 
the  messed  Trinity,  1690 ;  A  Defence  of  m 
Christian  Sabbath,  Oxford,  1692;  sermons, 
etc. 

Walloon  Ohurch,  The,  numbers  in  the 
Netherlands  17  congregations,  with  26  minis- 
ters, and  about  10.000  members,  descendants 
from  French  Reformed  refugees  from  France 
and  Flanders,  and  speaking  French  or  the 
Walloon  patois. 

Walptirgis,  or  Walpurga,  St^  the  sister  of 
Willibald  (q;y.),  who  became  abbess  of  the 
convent  at  Heidenheim,  where  her  brother, 
Wunnebald,  also  exercised  supervision.  She 
died  in  776  or  778,  and  May  1  is  observed  in 
her  honor  as  the  day  of  her  canonization. 


The  night  of  Walpurgis,  May  1,  is  the  thne 
when  witches  are  supposed  to  begin  their 
operations.  F.  H.  F. 

Walter  of  St.  Victor,  pupil  of  Hugo  of 
S.  Victor  (q.v.),  sub-prior  of  the  same  monas- 
tery till  1178,  and  then  prior ;  d.  about  1180. 
He  is  known  by  extracts  from  an  unpublished 
work,  in  which  he  condemns  the  philosophic 
treatment  of  theology  as  heresy.    F.  H.  F. 

Walther  von  der  VogelweldA,  a  minne- 
singer of  rare  delicacy  and  beauty  ;  b.  in  the 
Tyrol,  1165-70  ;  d.  about  1230  in  Wflrzburg, 
near  which  a  small  fief  had  been  given  him 
by  Frederick  II.  He  spent  his  life  at  the 
courts  of  various  royal  personages  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  poetry.  In  the  conflicts  of 
the  times  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire, 
he  was  found  upon  the  side  of  the  empire, 
and  did  much  to  influence  opinion. 

F.  H.  F. 

Walton.  Brian,  D.D.  (Cambridge.  1689), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Seymour,  in  the 
Cleveland  district  of  Yoricshire,  1600 ;  d.  in 
London,  Nov.  29,  1661.  He  studied  at  Mag- 
dalen and  Peterhouse,  Cambridge ;  B.A., 
1619;  M.A..  1628:  rector  of  St.  Martm's 
Chigar,  London,  1626,  and  of  Sandon,  Essex, 
1686;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  Deprived 
of  these  preferments,  in  consequence  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  retired  to  Oxford.  1642,  and 

Elanned  his  great  Polyglott  Bible,  in  which 
e  was  assisted  by  various  scholars  and  facil- 
itated by  Cromwell.  The  proposals  appeared 
1652,  and  the  six  folio  volumes.  London. 
1664-57.  His  IntToducHo  ad  leeiionen  Lin- 
gartim  OrienkUiam,  1654,  was  subsidiarv  to 
the  Polyglott.  He  lived  in  London  from 
1646,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester, 
Dec.  2.  1660.  (See  his  memoirs  by  H.  J. 
Todd,  London,  1821  ;  vol.  ii.  contains  his  an- 
swer to  Owen.)  F.  M.  B. 

Wand«rlng  Jew.     See  Jbw.  Ths  Wah- 

DBRINO. 

Wandttlng,  The.    See  Wildernbbi. 

War  is  certainly  a  great  evil,  alike  in  the 
suffering  it  causes  and  the  sins  it  occasions, 
yet  neither  Scripture  nor  reason  justify  those 
who  condemn  it  as  always  wicked.  In  thii 
imperfect  world  a  nation  nas  the  same  right, 
ana,  we  may  add,  duty  of  self-defence  that  an 
individual  has  in  cases  where  life  can  be 

g reserved  in  no  other  way.  Peace  may  be 
ought  at  too  dear  a  price.  The  sore  discip- 
line of  war  works  out  what  is  to  be  gained  In 
no  other  way.  In  the  Old  Testament  Jehovah 
is  called  *'a  man  of  war"  (Ex.  xv.  8),  and 
David  again  and  again  asks  divine  guidance 
in  his  military  concerns  (Ps.  ix..  xviii.,  Ix., 
cxliv.,  etc.).  Nor  is  the  tone  of  the  New 
Testament  different.  John  the  Baptist  did 
not  demand  of  the  soldiers  (Luke  iii.  14).  nor 
Jesus  of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum  (Matt, 
viii.  6),  nor  Peter  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.)  that 
they  should  abandon  their  profession.  God 
has  given  the  powers  that  be  the  sword  to 
punish  evil  doers  (Rom.  xiii.  8,  4, 1  Peter  ii. 
14),  and  it  is  surely  as  much  a  duty  to  defend 
the  state  against  external  as  against  internal 
transgressors.    The  opposition  of  the  primi* 
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tive  church  to  mflitary  service  rested  not  so 
much  upon  its  intrinsic  character  as  upon 
the  idolatry  involved  in  the  oath  by  the  stand- 
ards. T.  W.  C. 

Warbnrton,  William,  D.D.  (Cambridge  [?], 
1755),  bishop  of  Qlouoester ;  b.  at  Newars, 
120  m.  n.  by.  w.  of  London,  Dec.  %i,  1<S08 : 
d.  at  Qloucester,  June  7,  1779.    He  attended 

grammar  schools  only,  and  was  bred  to  the 
w,  but  took  orders,  172d-26.  and  became 
rector  of  Qrieslv,  1726,  and  of  Brant  Brough- 
ton,  Lincolnshire,  1728.  Here  he  studied 
hard,  and  produced  The  Alliance  between 
Ohurehand  State,  London,  1786,  and  The  Di- 
vine Legation  of  Motes,  1788-41,  2  vols.  The 
latter  was  directed  against  the  I>eist8  ;  it  won 
great  fame,  and  provoked  many  attacks,  which 
he  answered  in  Remarks,  1745.  His  Vindication 
cf  Pile's  Essay  on  Man,  1789.  was  the  means 
of  advancing  his  fortunes  and  helping  him  to 
a  wealthy  marriage.  Ho  published  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  1747,  and  Julian,  1750.  In 
1757  he  was  made  dean  of  Durham,  and  in 
1760  bishop  of  Qlouoester.  He  attacked  the 
Methodlsto  in  The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  1762 ; 
engaged  in  oontroversv  with  Bishop  Lowth. 
ana  founded  the  Warburton  Lecture  (1768), 
to  prove  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  from 
the  prophecies.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant 
talents  and  generous  nature,  an  intellectual 
athlete,  a  ready,  '*rude  and  arrogant"  dis- 
putant, who  (however  sincerely)  argued  rather 
for  victory  than  for  truth,  and  accooipli^ed 
rather  the  display  of  mental  power  than  any 
solid  and  permanent  result.  His  works, 
edited  by  Bishop  Hurd,  and  containing  more 
of  The  Divine  Legation,  appeared  in  7  vols., 
1788,  and  in  12  vols.,  1811.  (See  also  IVacU, 
1789  ;  Letters,  1808,  and  Selection  from  Un- 
published Papers,  1841.  His  life  was  written 
by  Bishop  Hurd,  1794  [enlarged,  1860],  and 
by  J.  S.  Watson,  1868.)  F.  M.  B. 

Ward,  William  Hayes,  D.D.  (University 
of  New  York  and  College  of  Kew  Jersey, 
1878).  LL.D.  (Amherst  College,  Massachu- 
setts, 1885),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Ablng- 
ton,  Mass.,  June  25,  1885  ;  studied  in  Union 
Theological  Seminarv  of  New  York,  1856-^7 ; 
held  various  pastoral  charges  ;  was  professor 
of  Latin  in  Ripon  College,  Wisconsin,  1865- 
67,  and  became  associate  editor  of  the  JVeio 
York  Independent  in  1868,  and  in  1871  super- 
intending editor.  He  was  director  of  the 
Wolfe  Exploration  to  Babylonia,  1884-85. 

Wardlaw,  Ralph, D.D.  (Yale,  1818),  Scotch 
Congre^tionalist ;  b.  at  Dalkeith,  6  m.  s.e. 
of  Edinburgh,  Dec.  22,  1779  ;  d.  at  Glasirow, 
Dec.  17,  1858.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, and  was  pastor  in  that  city  from  1808. 
and  professor  of  theology  from  1811.  He 
published  a  Selection  tf  ffymns,  Glasgow, 
1808,  6th  ed..  1820,  and  books  on  TheSodnian 
Controversy,  1814, 2d  ed.,  1815 ;  Unitarianism, 
London,  1816  ;  Eeclesiasies,  Edinburgh,  1821 ; 
Infant  Baptism,  1825 ;  Assurance  of  Faith, 
Glasgow,  1880  ;  The  Sabbath,  London,  1882  ; 
Civil  Establishments  of  Christianity,  Glasgow, 
1882 ;  Christian  Ethics,  London,  1883 ;  The 
Atonement,  Glasgow,  1844;  Congregatimal 
Independency,  1848.  and  The  Miracles,  Edin- 
burgh, 1852.    His  lectures  on  theology  (Edin- 


burgh, 1856-57,  8  vohi.),  *  Proverbs  (Edfai- 
burgb,  1861,  8  vols.),  Romans  (London,  1861, 
8  vols.),  James  (1862),  and  Zechariah  (Edhi- 
burgh,  1862),  appeared  posthumously.  Some 
of  his  twelve  hymns  have  been  much  used. 
(See  his  life  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander.  Edin- 
burgh, 1856.)  F.  M.  B. 

War«.  Henry,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1806),  Uni- 
tarian ;  D.  at  Sherburne,  Mass..  April  1, 1764  ; 
d.  at  Cambridge,  July  12,  1845.  He  gradu* 
ated  at  Harvard,  1785 ;  was  pastor  at  Hing- 
hsmt  1787-1805,  and  Hollls  professor  of  divin- 
ity in  Harvard,  1805-45.  His  election  to  this 
post  was  earnestly  opposed  as  denotingg  a 
transition  in  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  col- 
lege, and  caused  the  beginning  of  the  Unitarian 
controversy.  Ware  published  Letters  to  Trin* 
itarians  and  Calvinists,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1820,  in  answer  to  L.  Woods'  Letters  to  Uni- 
tarians, and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Foundation^ 
Evidences,  and  Ti-uths  of  Religion,  CwnhriA^^ 
Mass.,  and  London,  1842,  2  vok.  His  son, 
Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1834),  b. 
at  Hingham,  Mass.,  April  21,  1794 ;  d.  at 
Framingham.  Mass..  Sept.  22,  1848 ;  nad- 
uated  at  Harvard,  1812 ;  was  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Boston,  1817-80,  and  Park- 
man  professor  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School,  1880-42.  He  edited 
the  Christian  Disciple  and  wrote  Hints  on 
Ertemporaneous  Preaching,  Boston,  1824 ; 
Formation  of  the  Chrietian  Character,  1881, 
and  sundry  memoirs,  poems,  etc.  A  few  of 
his  hymns  have  been  much  used.  Four  vol- 
umes of  selections  from  his  writings  were 
edited  by  C.  Robbins.  1846-47,  and  a  memoir 
by  his  brother,  J.  Ware,  1845,  2  vols.  His 
wife,  Mary  Lovell  Ware  (d.  1849),  was  the 
subject  of  a  well-known  memoir  by  £.  B. 
Hall.  1852.  His  brother,  William  Ware 
(1797-1852),  the  most  brilliant  member  of  this 
family,  wrote  the  historical  romances  Zenobia, 
New  York,  1887  ;  Aurelian,  1888,  and  Julian, 
1841.  P.  M.  B. 

Warfield,  Bei^amin  Breckinridga,  D.D. 

(College  of  New  Jersey,  1880),  Presbyterian : 
b.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov.  5,  1851 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  College.  1871,  and  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1876,  and  was  appointed  pro* 
fessor  of  New  Testament  language  and  hter- 
ature  at  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1879,  and  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  Princeton,  1887.  He 
is  the  author  of  An  Introduction  to  the  Textual 
CrUidsm  of  the  Neie  Testament,  New  York, 
1887. 

Wameck,  OustaT,  Ph.D«  (Jena,  1870), 
D.D.  (hon.,  Halle,  1888),  German  Protestant ; 
b.  at  Naumburg,  Prussian  Saxonv,  Maroh  6. 
1884  ;  studied  theologv  at  Halle ;  held  various 
pastoral  charges,  and  edits  since  1874  the 
AUgemeine  Missions  Zeitschrift,  Gutersloh. 
Of  his  many  books  and  pamphlets  on  missiona 
(for  list  see  Eneydopadia  tf  Living  Divines, 
now  incorporated  with  the  Schaff-Berzog  En- 
welopadia)  may  be  mentioned  in  Ene.  trans.. 
Modem  Missions  and  Cttlture,  Eoinburgh, 
1888 :  Outline  of  the  History  of  ProUstani 
Missions,  1884  ;  and  in  the  original.  Missions- 
stunden,  GUtersloh,  1878  sqq.;  ProtestantisAe 
Beleuchtung  der  rdmischen  Angriffe  auf 
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parts ;  VUramontane  JPkehterkUntie,  1889. 

Warrra,  WUliam  Falrfiald,  D.D.  (Ohio 
Wesleyan  Vniveraity,  Delaware.  O.,  1862), 
LL.D.  (Wesleyan  Univewity,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  1874),  Methodist ;  b.  at  Williamsburg, 
Mass..  March  18,  1888  ;  graduated  at  Middle- 
town  Wesleyan  University,  1858 ;  entered  the 
Methodist  ministry.  1854 ;  studied  at  Berlin 
and  Halle,  and  travelled  in  the  East,  1856-58  : 
was  acting  president  of  Boston  Theological 
Seminarv,  1866-71,  and  president  of  Boston 
University  since  1878.  fie  is  the  author  of 
Biradise  Ibund;  The  Cradle  of  the  Human 
Bace  at  the  ITarth  Pole,  Boston,  1885,  5th  ed.. 
same  year ;  In  the  Foat»tep$  of  Arminiue : 
A  Delightsome  Pilgrimage,  New  York,  1888. 

Watch-Night  Keeping.  The  name  for  the 
Methodist  practice  of  holding  a  service  on  the 
last  hours  of  the  old  year  to  midnight  is  so 
called.  There  were  formerly  meetings  of  this 
character  held  at  night  on  other  days. 

Water,  Holy.    See  Holt  Water,  p.  875. 

Water  of  Jealousy.    See  Jealousy,  p.  434. 

Waterland,  Daniel,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
17_),  Church  of  England:  b.  at  Wasely, 
Lincolnshire,  England,  Feb.  14.  1688 ;  d.  In 
London,  Dec.  28.  1740.  He  became  a  fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  1704,  and 
its  master,  1718  ;  chaplain  to  Oeorge  I.,  1714  ; 
rector  of  EUingham,  1718.  and  of  St.  Austin 
and  St.  Faith,  London,  1720 ;  chancellor  of 
York,  1728 ;  canon  of  Windsor,  1727  ;  vicar 
of  Twickenham  and  archdeacon  of  Middle- 
sex, 1730.  He  is  eminent  as  a  patristic  schol- 
ar, a  champion  of  orthodoxy,  and  a  fair- 
minded  ana  unembittered  controversialist. 
Besides  much  against  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
Whitby.  Middleton.  Tindal,  and  others,  he 
wrote  a  Oritieal  History  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  Cambridge,  1724.  n.  e.  Oxford,  1870. 
and  a  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eu^rist, 
1787,  n.  e.  Oxford,  1868.  His  works,  with  a 
memoir  by  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  were  col- 
lected in  11  vols..  Oxford,  1828-28,  and  in 
6  vols.,  1848  and  1856.  F.  M.  B. 

Watson,  Richard,  D.D,  (Cambridge,  1771), 
F.R.8.  (17—),  bishop  of  Llandaflf ;  b.  at  Hov- 
ersham,  near  Kendal.  Westmoreland,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  1787  ;  d.  at  Calearth  Park,  West- 
moreland, July  2,  1816.  He  entered  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge,  1764 ;  became  a  fellow, 
1760 ;  professor  of  chemistry  (of  which  he 
then  knew  nothing),  1764,  and  of  divinity, 
1771 ;  gained  various  other  preferments,  which 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  when  appointed  to 
a  poor  Welsh  bi-shopric.  1782.    A  liberal  in 

golitics  and  religion,  with  ideas  far  ahead  of 
is  age.  he  lost  the  favor  of  the  ruling  pow- 
ers, and  withdrew,  1789.  to  a  farm  in  his  na- 
tive county.  His  character  was  an  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  manly  virtues,  with 
almost  cynical  indifference  to  duties  and  in- 
ordinate worldly  ambition.  His  Apology  for 
Chrietianitu,  Cambridge,  1776,  ana  Apoiopy 
for  the  Bale.  London,  1796,  in  answer  to  Gib- 
bon and  Paine  respectively,  were  highly 
valued,  as  was  his  CoUecUon  qf  Theological 
Tracts,  Cambridge,  1785,  6  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1791. 


His  autobiography  was  published  by  his  son 
in  2  vols.,  London,  1817.  F.  M.  B. 

Watson,  Riohard,  Wesleyan ;  b.  at  Bur- 
ton-upon-Humber,  Lincolnshire.  Feb.  22, 
1781  ;  d.  in  London,  Jan.  8,  1888.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  at  fourteen,  but 
soon  after  began  to  preach,  and  published  in 
1800  an  Apology  for  me  People  called  Methodiete 
(London).  From  1801-12  he  was  in  the 
Methodist  Kew  Connection.  Returning  to 
the  Wesleyans,  he  helped  organize  their  mis- 
sionary society,  1818,  and  was  one  of  its  secre- 
taries, 1816-30.  By  his  Defence  of  the  Wedey- 
an  Methodiit  Miseiona  in  the  West  Indies,  Lon- 
don, 1817,  and  otherwise,  he  furthered  the 
anti- slavery  cause.  His  Conversations  for  the 
Toung,  1830  ;  Life  of  John  Wesley,  1881  ;  Bib- 
Heal  and  2'heological  Dictionary,  1832,  10th 
ed.,  1850,  rep.  in  i^ew  York,  1853  ;  Exposition 
of  ifatthew  and  Mark,  1888,  and  Sermons  and 
Sketches  of  Sermone,  1834,  3  vols.,  have  all 
been  popular  and  useful  in  his  denomination. 
His  most  important  work,  2'heological  Insti- 
tutes, 1823-24,  3  vols.,  "has  been  the  moral 
and  scientific  standard  of  Methodism.'*  (See 
the  Analysis  of  it  by  Dr.  McClintock,  1842, 
included  in  the  New  York  edition  of  1850.) 
His  works,  with  a  life  bv  T.  Jackson,  were 
collected  in  12  vols..  London,  1884-87. 

F.  M.  B. 

Watts,  Isaac,  D.D.  (Edinburgh.  1728; 
Aberdeen,  1728),  father  of  EngUsh  hym- 
nody  ;  b.  at  Southampton,  July  17,  1674  ;  d. 
at  Abney  Park,  near  London,  liov.  25.  1748. 
He  was  a  precocious  student,  and  probably 
undermined  his  health  by  overwork.  In  1686 
he  became  assistant  minister,  and  in  1702  pas- 
tor of  the  Independent  congregation  in  Mtak 
Lane,  London ;  the  next  year  lie  had  an  as- 
sistant, and  from  1712  lived  with  Sir  T.  Ab- 
nev.    His  first  book,  Hora  Ly^iem,  London, 

1706,  supplied  several  pieces  to  later  collec- 
tions ;  but  his  Hymne  and  Spiritual  Songs, 

1707,  and  Psalms  of  Datid  Imitated  in  the 
Language  of  the  New  Testament,  1719,  revo- 
lutionised a  most  important  X)art  of  public 
worship,  and  exerted  a  mighty  influence  on 
the  religious  thought  and  feeline  of  most 
Englishmen  and  iSnericans  for  the  century 
succeeding.  Their  strength,  simplicity,  snd 
directness  commended  them  to  the  public 
mind,  and  they  were  quite  poetical  enough 
for  that  dav,  though  modem  taste  has  found 
much  in  them  to  reject  or  disapprove.  No 
one  who  made  a  business  of  writing  English 
hymns  before  Watts  (except  John  Muaon,  who 

Produced  comparatively  few)  had  approached 
im  in  talent,  and  no  one  haa  furnished  sacred 
songs  nearly  as  well  fitted  for  general  use ; 
so  tne  Psalms  and  Hymns  went  through  in- 
numerable editions,  and  held  the  field  almost 
unrivalled,  except  among  the  Methodists, 
throughout  the  century,  supplements  to  them 
being  put  forth  as  late  as  1836.  His  Dirine 
and  Moral  Songs  for  Children,  1720.  were  long 
extremely  popular.  Other  hymns  were  added 
in  his  RehquiiB  Juveniles  and  Sermons,  His 
Logic,  1725,  for  a  time  highly  esteemed  and 
much  used,  is  now  set  aside,  and  his  numer- 
ous essays,  treatises,  etc.,  are  comparatively 
unimportant.    His  character  was  wholly  es- 
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timable  and  lovable,  and  his  doctrinal  opin- 
ions moderate  for  that  day.  His  works  were 
collected  in  6  toIs.,  1754.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson  {Lite»  qf  the  PoeU), 
Gibbons  (London.  1780),  T.  Milner  (1884), 
Southey,  and  S.  Palmer.  F.  M.  B. 

Wayland,  Francis,  D.D.  (Union.  1827; 
Harvard.  1829),  LL.D.  (Harvard,  1852),  Bap- 
tist ;  b.  In  New  York  City,  March  11,  1796 ; 
d.  at  Providence,  R  I.,  Sept.  80,  1865.  He 
was  of  English  parentage,  his  father  being  a 
self-educated  minister  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1798,  and  was  pastor  of  several  Baptist 
churches.  His  early  training  was  strict  to 
austerity.  Though  not  precocious,  he  was  a 
^ood  student,  and  at  seventeen  was  graduated 
from  Union' C!ollege,  Schenectady,  Th.  Y.  He 
studied  medicine,  completing  his  course  three 
years  later,  but  in  the  last  vear  was  converted 
and  baptized.  Feeling  called  to  the  ministrv, 
he  entered  Andover  Ijieological  Seminary  In 
1816,  but  after  a  year  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  tutor  in  Union  CoU^.  In  1821  he 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Btetptlst  Church. 
Boston,  where  he  became  at  once  a  leader  of 
men.  His  sermons  on  The  Moral  Dignity  of 
the  Mimonary  ErUerpriee  (Boston,  1828)  and 
The  Duties  of  an  American  C^'^is^n  (1825)  were 
widely  circulated,  and  had  a  profound  influ- 
ence. In  1826  he  was  electai  professor  in 
Union  College,  and  the  following  year  was 
called  to  the  presidencvof  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  did  the  great 
work  of  his  life.  No  educator  of  his  genera- 
tion had  greater  power  to  mould  the  mind 
and  character  of  young  men.  Others  may 
have  been  more  learned,  more  eloquent,  more 
polished;  none  were  greater  teachers.  He 
led  the  way  in  all  educational  and  moral  re- 
forms, and  left  his  impress  on  all  the  move- 
ments of  his  day.  A  firm  believer  in  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  his  denomination,  he 
was  a  broad-minded  man,  a  catholic  Christian, 
a  friend  of  every  good  work.  In  every  way 
he  was  a  great  man — greater,  nerhaps,  in  the 
simplicitv  of  his  character  eiaa  the  strength 
of  his  Christian  faith  than  in  mental  power, 
learning,  or  the  capacity  of  leadershio.  In 
1855  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  Brown 
University,  and  after  serving  eighteen  months 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Provi- 
dence, spent  his  remainuiff  years  in  philan- 
thropic work  and  in  authorship.  (See  his 
Moral  aeienee.  New  York.  1885;  PdUUeal 
Eeonomy,  1887,  and  TnteUeetual  Philoeophy, 
1854,  text-books  that  still  hold  their  place  in 
schools  and  colleges  ;  also  the  memoir  by  his 
sons.  New  York,  1868,  2  vols.,  and  by  J.  O. 
Hurray,  Boston,  1891.) 

Hbnbt  C.  Ybddbb. 

Wayland,  Beman  Ziinooln,  D.D.  (Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1869),  Baptist ; 
son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Providence,  April 
23,  1880;  graduated  at  Brown  University, 
1849,  and  at  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
1850  ;  held  various  pastoral  charges  ;  was  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  logic  in  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege, Michigan,  1865-70,  and  president  of 
Franklin  College,  Indians,  1870-72,  and  be- 
came in  the  latter  year  editor  of  The  National 
Baptiit,  Philadelphia. 


WeaTsr.  Jonathan.  D.D.  (Otterbein  Uni 
versity,  WesterviUe,  O.,  1878),  United  Breth 
ren ;  b.  in  Carroll  County,  O.,  Feb.  28. 1824 
became  pastor,  1847 ;  presiding  elder,  1852 
general  agent  of  Otterbein  Umvendty,  1857 
bishop,  18o5.  He  wrote  The  Beaurrection 
Dayton.  0.,  1871 ;  MinkUrial  Salary,  1878 
Divine  Protidenee.lSTZ;  UniwrealButoration 
not  Sustained  by  the  Word  qf  Ood,  1878. 

Weak,  the  division  of  time  into  seven  days, 
found  amonir  nations  remote  from  each  other 
— Chinese,  reruvlans,  etc.— and  hence  to  be 
attributed  to  the  order  of  creation.  The  Jews 
had  only  numeral  names  for  the  days  of  the 
week,  except  the  Sabbath.  Besides  the  week 
of  days  they  had  a  week  of  years  or  seven 
years  ;  and  a  week  of  seven  times  seven  years, 
or  forty-nine  years,  brought  round  the  year 
of  Jubilee.  T.  W.  C. 

Wagsohaider,  Jnliva  Augnat  I*adwig,  b. 
at  Eabbelingen,  Brunswick,  Sept.  17,  1771  ; 
d.  at  Halle,  Jan.  27,  1849 ;  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Rinteln,  Hesse,  in 
1806,  and  removed  to  Halle  in  1810.  He  waa 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Rationalists,  and  his 
Institutiones  theologicm  ChristianoB  dogmaticcf^ 
Halle,  1815,  8th  ed.,  1844,  is  considered  the 
representative  exposition  of  rationalistic  dog- 
matics. In  Halle,  where  he  worked  in  per- 
fect uidson  with  Gtesenius,  he  achieved  an 
immense  success ;  he  had  often  800  students 
in  his  lecture-room.  But  in  the  beginning  of 
1880  he  was  denounced  as  a  blasphemer  by 
the  Bcangelieche  Kirchenteitung,  and  he  and 
Qesenius  were  placed  before  a  committee  of 
investigation.  Meanwhile  the  July  revolution 
broke  out  in  Paris,  and  the  Wegscheider  case 
was  dropped.  But  from  that  time  his  leader- 
ship,  his  influence,  was  gone. 

Waigal,  yalentin,  b.  at  Grossenhain,  Sax- 
ony, 1588 ;  d.  June  10,  1588.  at  Zschapau. 
Saxony,  where  he  had  been  appointed  pastor 
of  a  Lutheran  congregation  in  1557.  Durinir 
his  lifetime  nothmg  was  heard  about  his 
heresy,  but  some  years  after  his  death  his 
earUoT^  Weikert,  published  his  writings,  which 
teach  a  mystic  pantheism,  a  blending  of  Para- 
celsus and  Tauler.  Weikert  was  expelled 
from  his  office  and  the  books  were  publicly 
burned,  but  a  sect  had  nevertheless  been 
formed.  (See  Hilliger,  Fata  el  ecripa  Valen- 
tini  Weigdii,  Wittenberg,  1721 ;  Opel,  Val. 
Weigd,  Leipzig,  1864.) 

Weights  and  Measures.  The  ancient  He- 
brews weighed  all  the  gold  and  silver  used  in 
trade.  The  shekel,  the  mineh,  the  talent, 
were  all  ori^nally  names  of  weights.  The 
*'  shekel  of  Uie  sanctuary*'  (Ex.  xxx.  18)  de- 
noted not  one  diiferent  from  the  common 
shekel,  but  the  standard  weight,  preserved  in 
some  apartment  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
weights  of  the  Jews  were  the  thekd  (Amos 
vlii.  5),  half  an  ounce  avoirdupois ;  the  mineh 
or  mina  (Ezek.  xlv.  12),  100  shekels  or  50 
ounces  =  8  pounds,  2  ounces  avoirdupois ; 
and  the  UOeni  (2  Sam.  xii.  80),  8000  shekels, 
80  maneh,  1500  ounces  =  98  pounds,  12  ounces 
avoirdupois.  The  Roman  money  mentioned 
in  the  ifew  Testament  is  thus  valued  hn  U.  S. 
coinage— ffwto  =  1.87  cts.;  8  mites  s  1  far. 
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thing  ==  8.75  da. ;  4  faithings  =  1  penny  = 
15  ct8  ;  100  pence  =  1  pound  =  $15.00. 

Mbasubbb  of  Lbnoth  were  derived  from 
the  human  body,  i.e.,  from  the  flnser,  hand, 
and  arm,  not  the  foot  or  pace.  The  hand- 
breadih  (1  Kings  yii.  26)  was  the  breuith  of 
tour  fingers,  from  8  to  8^  inches.  The  ^pan 
(Lam.  ii.  20)  was  the  distance  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  thumb  to  that  of  the  little 
finger,  stretched  as  far  apart  as  poasible,  say 
0  to  10  inches.  Tlie  eubit,  the  dlstanoe  from 
the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finser, 
about  18  inches.  Tlie  different  expresdons 
about  this,  such  as  "  the  cubit  of  a  man" 
(Deut.  iil  11),  "  the  first  measure"  (2  Chron. 
iiL  8),  "  a  great  cubit"  (Ezek.  zli.  8),  show 
that  it  varied.  The  fathom  (Acts  xxvii.  28) 
was  from  6  to  8i  feet  The  meaturing  reed 
(Ezek.  xlU.  16)  was  6  cubits,  or  from  10  to  11 
feet,  and  the  measuring  line  (Zech.  ii.  1)  was 
146  feet.  The  furlong  (Luke  xxiv.  18)  was  a 
Greek  measure  =  one  eighth  of  a  mile  or  40 
rods.  The  mile,  mentioned  only  once  (Matt. 
V.  41),  was  the  Roman  miliar)  um,  which  con- 
tained 1000  paces  =  1618  yards  ;  but  the  Jew- 
ish  mile  was  longer  or  snorter  according  to 
the  pace  in  use  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Sabbath  Day* %  journey  (Actsi. 
12)  was  the  distance  tradition  said  one  might 
travel  on  the  rest-day  without  breaking  the 
law,  about  seven  eighths  of  a  mile.  A  dajfe 
journey  (Num.  xi.  81,  Luke  ii.  44)  indicated 
the  distance  which  a  person  ordinarily  accom- 
plishes on  foot  or  on  a  camel,  about  20  miles. 

Measurbs  of  Cafacitt.  Tlie  dry  meas- 
ures were  the  eab  or  kab  (hoUow)  (2  Kings  vi. 
25),  one  third  of  an  omer  or  2  pints  ;  the  om^ 
(a  ^i£(tf),  the  tenth  of  an  ephah  or  6  pints 
(Ex.  xvi.  86) ;  the  eeah  (measure),  one  third  of 
an  ephah  or  20  pints  {Qen.  xviii.  6,  Matt.  xiii. 
88,  Luke  xiii.  21),  the  ordinary  measure  for 
household  purposes ;  the  ephah  (Num.  ▼.  15, 
Judges  vi.  19,  Ruth  ii.  17).  10  omers  or  8 
scans  =  60  pints ;  the  homer  or  eor  (Isa.  t. 
10),  the  large»t  dry  measure  of  the  Hebrews, 
100  omers  or  600  pints,  about  8  of  our  bush- 
els. The  Roman  modius,  translated  "  bushel  " 
(Matt.  V.  15),  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  Eng- 
lish peck. 

The  liquid  measures  were  the  2eMr  (basin), 
which  was  the  smallest,  and  contslned  one 
twelfth  of  a  hin  or  about  five  sixths  of  a  phit 
(Lev.  xiv.  10) ;  the  hin,  one  sixth  of  a  bath 
or  10  pints  (Ex.  xxix.  40) ;  the  bath,  theUurgest, 
and  containing  one  tenth  of  a  homer,  7i  gal- 
lons or  60  pints  (1  Kings  vii.  26,  Isa.  v.  10). 
The  flrlein  (John  iL  6)  was  a  Greek  measure 
containing  7i  gaUona.  T.  W.  C. 

Weiss,  Bmihard,  D.D.  (HaUe  [?1, 1868  [?]), 
German  Protestant ;  b.  at  Kdnigsberg,  June 
20,  1827  ,  studied  there,  at  Halle,  and  in  Ber- 
lin, and  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
at  Kiel  in  1857,  and  in  Berlin  in  1877.  He 
has  written,  among  other  learned  and  able 
works,  Lehrbuch  £r  biblisehen  Theologie  des 
If.  r.,  Berlin,  1868,  5th  ed.,  1888,  Eng.  trans., 
BibUeal  Theology  of  the  New  TesUment,  Edin- 
burgh, 1882-88. 2  vols. ;  Das  JUareusevangelium 
und  seine  synopiisehen  ParaUden,  Berlin,  1872  ; 
Das  Matthdusecangelium  und  seine  Lucas-Par" 
aUelen,  Halle,  1876 ;  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Berlin, 


1882,  2  vols.,  8d  ed.,  1888.  Eng.  trans.,  TAe 
Ltfe  of  Jesus,  Edinburgh,  1888-84, 8  Tola. ;  JMr- 
buehderBXnteitungindasNeue  Testament^  1886, 
2d  ed.,  1889,  Eng.  trans.,  Introduetum  to  the 
Nbv  Testament,  London  and  New  York,  1889, 
2  vols.  Besides  he  has  written  in  the  so-called 
new  edition  of  Meyer's  Commentary  the  vols, 
on  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Romans, 
Tunothy,  and  Titus. 

W«isa6|  Christian  Bamann,  b.  at  Leipzig, 
Aue.  10.  1801 ;  d.  there,  Sept.  19,  1866 ;  was 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
his  native  city,  but  has  exerdsed  some  influ- 
ence also  on  theology  by  his  PhUosopftische 
DoomaUk,  Leipzig.  1855-6a.  8  vols.:  DU  eran- 
geltsche  Oesehichte,  1888;  Die  Zukunft  der 
evangeUseh.  Kirehe^  1849,  eta 

Walls,  Bdward,  b.  about  1665 :  d.  1727, 
at  Cottesbuch,  Leicestershire,  England,  where 
he  was  rector  since  1717  ;  published  An  Help 
for  the  more  Easy  and  Clear  Underetanding 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  1709-28.  21  parte,  in- 
cluding an  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, an  English  translation,  notes,  etc. 

Walsh  Qalvinistio  Mathodlst  Ohoroh. 
See  Pbsbbttbbian  Chubchbs,  Wales,  p.  748 

Wallhatisan,  Julius,  b.  at  Hameln-on  the 
Weser,  May  17,  1844 ;  studied  at  (^ttineen 
1862-65  ;  was  appointed  professor  in  the  tbeo 
logical  faculty  of  Greifswald,  1872 ;  professor 
in  the  philosophical  faculty  of  Halle,  1882; 
in  that  of  Marbuiv,  1885.  He  is  the  foremost 
representative  in  Germany  of  destructive  bib- 
lical criticism ;  pEurticularly  known  for  his 
analysis  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  wrote  Text 
der  Mcher  Samuels,  Gdttingen,  1871  ;  Phari^ 
saeer  und  Sadducaeer,  Greifswald.  1874  ;  Pro* 
leqomena  sur  Oesehiehte  Israels,  Berlin,  1878, 
8d  ed.,  1886,  Eng.  trans..  History  of  Israel, 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1885 ;  Skusen  und 
Vorarbeiten,  i.,  1884  ;  ii.,  1885  ;  lii..  1887  ;  iv., 
1889  ;  Die  Composition  des  Hexateuehs  vnd  der 
historisehen  Bdeher  des  Alien  Testaments,  1889. 

Warkmalstar,  Banadikt  Maria  Ton,  b.  at 
Allgau,  Upper  Suabia,  Oct  22,  1745 ;  d.  at 
Stembach,  near  Stuttgart,  July  16.  1828  ;  en- 
tered the  Benedictine  order  in  1764 ;  studied 
theology,  and  was  in  1796  appointcMl  pastor 
of  Stembach,  thou^^  he  was  suspected  of 
Josephinism,  (q.  v.)  His  Betceis  doss  die  bei  den 
Protestanten  ublichen  Eheseheidungen  auch 
nach  katholischen  OrundsatungiUtigsind,  1804, 
made  a  great  sensation 

Wanisdori^  Gk)ttlial»,  b.  at  Sch5newa1de, 
Feb.  25.  1668;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  July  1, 
1729  ;  was  successively  professor  of  theology, 
provost  at  the  cathedral  church,  and  super- 
intendent-general at  Wittenberg.  In  his  De 
auetoritcUe  librorum  symboUeorum  he  claims  a 
kind  of  mediate  inspiration  for  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Warthalm,  Tha  Bibla  o£  is  a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  by  J.  L.  Schmidt, 
published  at  Wertheim,  1785.  as  the  first  hi- 
stalment  of  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible. 
If  the  work  had  been  completed,  it  would 
have  been  the  Bible  translation  of  the  Ration- 
alists,  but^  vehemently  denounced  by  the 
theologiana,  the  work  waa  stopped  by  the 
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police,  ftDd  the  part  Issued  was  seized  and 
confiscated. 

Wesel,  Johann  von,  one  of  the  men  who 
in  the  15th  century  performed  work  prepara- 
tory for  the  Reformation  of  the  Idth ;  died  as 
an  old  man  in  prison  in  1481.  But  little  is 
known  of  his  life.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the 
University  of  Erfurt  in  the  decade  between 
1445  and  1456,  in  the  last  of  these  years  being 
made  Doctor  of  Theology.  The  humanistic 
spirit  was  controlling  at  Erfurt  in  this  period, 
and  Wesel  exercised  an  influence  which  was 
felt  later  by  Martin  Luther.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Erfurt  he  composed  the  tract  upon 
indulgences  which  was  subsequently  the 
cause  of  his  accusation  and  condemnation. 
In  1458  we  find  him  yice-rector  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  about  1460  he  was  called  to  some 
place  upon  the  Rhine  as  preacher.  His  trial 
occurred  in  1479,  and  he  recanted  his  **  er- 
rors" and  submitted  to  the  church,  though 
not  procurinij  release  thereby. 

The  work  upon  indulgences  begins  with 
denying  that  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
church  upon  the  penitent  are  identical  with 
the  temporal  punishments  prescribed  by  God. 
The  canon  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins.  God 
alone  forgives  sins  upon  true  repentance. 
The  priest  is  simply  the  minister  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance.  The  divine  forgiveness 
removes  only  the  eternal,  not  the  temporal 
consequences  of  sin.  The  power  of  the  keys 
cannot  suspend  the  divinely  imposed  temporal 
penalty.  Hence  indulgences  are  to  be  re- 
jected. So  also  the  doctrine  of  a  "  treasure 
of  the  church,"  consisting  in  the  supereroga- 
tory works  of  the  saints.  If  there  were  such 
a  treasure,  God  alone  could  bestow  anything 
of  it  upon  any  soul.  Indulgences  are  pub 
fraudes. 

In  the  doctrine  of  salvation  Wesel  occupied 
the  position  of  the  theolo^  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  taught  the  infusion  of  grace  and 
the  validity  of  human  merit.  For  the  best 
account  of  his  life  see  Ulmann*s  Beformer$ 
before  the  Beformati&n,  F.  H.  F. 

Wesley.  The  Wesley  family,  made  fa- 
mous by  the  religious  reformation  wrought 
in  England  through  the  labors  of  one  of  its 
members,  is  of  honorable  descent.  Its  origin 
is  traced  back  to  Guy  de  Wellesley,  who  was 
mad^  a  thane  in  988  by  Athelstan,  and  whode 
home  was  at  Welswe,  Somerset.  The  duke 
of  Wellington  (of  whose  connection  with  the 
family  of  the  reformer  see  further  notice  un- 
der Charles  Wesley)  spelled  his  name  Wesley 
until  1790,  when  he  adopted  the  form  of  Wel- 
lesley. The  immediate  ancestors  of  John  Wes- 
ley cifdled  the  name  Westley  until  his  father, 
Samuel,  some  time  after  entering  Oxford, 
changed  it  to  its  present  form. 

SAMUEL  WESLEY,  the  father  of  the  reformer, 
was  born  at  Winterborn,  Whitchurch,  Dor- 
setshire, Dec,  1662  ;  d.  at  Epworth.  April  25, 
1785.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Westley  and 
erandson  of  Bartholomew  Westley,  two 
learned  divines,  both  of  whom  were  ejected 
from  their  livings  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
(1662).  The  grandfather,  Bartholomew,  after 
this  supported  himself  as  a  physician,  a  prac- 


tice 80  common  among  the  ejected  ministers 
that  one  wittily  said  to  the  commissioner 
who  turned  him  out,  "  I  perceive  that  this  is 
like  to  occasion  the  death  of  many."  John 
after  his  ejection  led  a  i>recariou8  life  as  a 
dissenting  preacher  until  his  early  death,  about 
1678.  Samuel  Wesley  was  designed  by  his 
family  for  the  dissenting  ministry,  and  was 
educated  in  several  dissenting  academies,  but 
being  led  by  a  controversy  to  examine  into 
the  reasons  for  the  separation  of  the  Noncon- 
formists from  the  state  church,  he  secretlv 
resolved  to  loin  the  Church  of  England.  u» 
went  to  Oxford  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
family  in  1688,  and  entered  Exeter  College  sa 
a  '*  poor  student."  This  step  gave  his  rela- 
tives great  offence.  During  hu  coUeire  life 
he  published  Maggots;  or,  Jn>em*  on  nemral 
Su^eett  yiner  before  Handled  (1686).  He 
graduated  June,  1688,  and  was  ordained  dea- 
con a  few  weeks  after.  About  1689  he  mar- 
ried Susanna  Annesley,  the  daughter  ot  a  dis- 
tinguished Nonconformist  minister.  In  1691 
he  received  the  living  of  South  Ormsby,  Lin- 
colnshire. While  here  he  wrote  for  Dunton's 
Athenian  Oaeette,  an  occupation  which 
brought  him  the  acquaintance  of  many  liter- 
ary men.  In  1697  he  was  made  rector  of  Ep- 
worth. Lincolnshire,  by  order  of  Queen  Maiy, 
to  whom  he  had,  in  1698,  dedicated  his  Lrfe 
of  Christ  in  verse.  Samuel  Wesley  reversed 
the  tradition  of  his  family  by  showing  himself 
a  strong  Churchman  and  Tory,  but  he  was 
learned,  laborious,  and  ffodly,  a  contrast  in 
these  respects  to  most  of  the  state  derjgy  of 
the  day.  The  nearly  forty  years  of  his  life 
at  Epworth  were  full  of  trouble.  His  living, 
nonunally  of  £200  value,  rarely  yielded  over 
£160  a  year.  The  small  living  of  Wroote, 
added  in  1726  to  his  cure,  brought  him  biit  a 
trifle.  He  had  nineteen  children,  ten  of  whom 
(three  sons  and  seven  daughters)  lived  to  be 
men  and  women.  In  Dec.,  1716,  and  Jan., 
1717,  his  family  were  disturbed  by  mysterious 
noises,  which  they  believed  to  be  supematursJ. 
Twice  his  house  was  burned,  onoe  to  the 
ground.  Three  times  he  attended  convoca- 
tion as  representative  of  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln, at  great  expense  to  himself.  His  natural 
unpracticalness  added  to  misfortune  kept  him 
constantly  in  debt.  He  was  once  sent  to  jail 
by  enemies  for  a  small  debt,  but  was  released 
by  his  faithful  friend,  Dr.  Sharpe,  archbishop 
of  York.  Notwithstanding  his  troubles,  he 
was  devoted  to  learned  studies ;  he  unceas- 
ingly toiled  for  the  spiritual  improvement  of 
his  people,  encouraged  his  sons  to  persevere 
in  the  "  Holy  Club"  at  Oxford,  and  said,  when 
dying,  to  his  son  Charles,  *'The  Christian 
faith  will  surely  revive  in  this  kinedom  ;  you 
shall  see  it,  though  I  shall  not.^*  He  was 
buried  "  very  frugally  yet  decently"  in  Ep- 
worth chundiyard.  Among  his  many  writ- 
ings, besides  those  already  noticed,  are  The 
Ptoui  Communicant  EtghUy  Prepared,  1700 ; 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  Verse, 
1701;  DissertaiiansontheBookofJobijilAiSxi. 
This  last  work  was  published  after  his  death. 

SUSANNA  WESLEY,  wife  of  the  above  and 
mother  of  John  Wesley ;  b.  in  London,  Jan. 
20,  1669 ;  d.  there,  July  28,  1742.    She  was 
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the  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley,  a 
learned  Nonconformist  minister,  and  her  edu* 
cation  was  much  above  that  oommonlv  then 
received  by  women.  While  yet  a  child  she 
joined  the  Church  of  England  from  convic- 
tion. She  was  a  great  help  to  heft  husband 
in  his  parish  work,  but  her  chief  claim  to 
fame  rests  upon  the  religious  training  she 
gave  her  large  family.  A  woman  of  strong, 
good  sense,  firm  will,  and  real  piety,  she  de- 
voted herself  to  the  education  of  her  children, 
pursuing  a  system  which  would  seem  to  us 
severe,  but  which  certainly  produced  great 
results  in  her  sons,  who  loved  and  consulted 
her  until  the  end  of  her  life.  She  kept  school 
for  her  children  six  hours  a  day.  Each  child 
entered  this  school  when  five  vearB  old,  and 
was  expected  to  learn  the  alphabet  on  the  first 
day  of  school  life,  a  feat  accomplished  by 
eight  of  them,  the  other  two  failing.  During 
her  husband's  absence  at  convocation,  in  1712, 
she  held  religious  meetings  at  the  rectory, 
reading  prayers  and  sermons  to  sometimes 
over  200  persons.  Her  letters  to  her  husband 
in  defence  of  this  proceeding  are  very  inter- 
esting, and  show  her  character.  Many  of  her 
letters  to  her  sons  after  Ihev  left  home  are 
models  of  religious  advice  and  fine  specimens 
of  English.  It  was  through  her  counsel  that 
John  Weslev  accepted  lay  preachers.  She 
died  while  living  in  London  with  her  son 
John,  and  was  buried  at  Bunhill  Fields.  Her 
daughters  showed  talent  as  well  as  her  sons, 
but  they  married  poorly,  some  of  them  un- 
happily. 

SAMUEL  WESLEY,  Jr.,  oldest  son  of  the  rec- 
tor of  Epworth ;  b.  in  London,  where  his 
father  for  a  time  had  a  curacy,  Feb.  10, 1600 ; 
d.  at  Tiverton,  Nov.  6.  ITXi.  He  went  to 
Westminster  School,  London,  1704 ;  was 
nominated  kind's  scholar,  1707,  and  entered 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  1711.  On  re- 
ceiving the  degree  oiM.  A.  he  took  orders,  and 
was  made  usher  at  Westminster  School,  where 
he  remained  twenty  vears.  While  thus  teach- 
ing he  became  the  friend  of  many  of  the  lit- 
erary Tories  of  the  day,  being  well  acauainted 
with  Lord  Oxford,  Pope,  Swift,  ana  Prior, 
as  well  as  with  Addison  and  others  of  the  op- 
posite partv.  His  friendship  with  Bishop 
Atterbury,  in  whose  defence  he  wroteepigrams 
on  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  other  Whigs,  is 
said  to  have  ruined  his  prospects  of  prefer- 
ment. He  was  learned,  good,  and  charitable. 
He  gave  all  he  could  to  his  father,  and  helped 
his  brothers  John  and  Charles  through  col- 
lege. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  what  is 
now  St.  George's  Hospital,  London.  He  had 
the  family  talent  for  poetry,  and  published  a 
volume  of  poems  in  1736.  A  second  edition 
of  it  appeared  after  his  death,  in  1748.  and 
in  1862  another  edition,  with  a  life  of  him  by 
William  Nichols.  Some  of  his  hjrmns  are 
still  sunff.  In  1782  he  was  made  head  master 
of  Blundeirs  free  grammar  school  at  Tiverton, 
a  position  he  retained  until  his  death.  Being 
a  High  Churchman,  he  was  distrustful  of  the 
new  ideas  promulgated  by  his  brothers.  He 
complains  in  a  letter  to  nis  mother,  '*  Thev 
leave  off  the  liturgy  ia  the  fields.  Though 
Mr.  Whitefield  expresses  his  value  for  it.  ue 


never  once  read  it  to  his  tatterdemalions  on 
a  common."  At  the  same  time  he  urged  his 
brothers  to  good  works.  Shortly  after  writ- 
ing the  above-mentioned  letter  he  died  quite 
suddenly,  and  was  buried  at  Tiverton.  His 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Berry, 
a  Church  of  England  clergyman. 

JOHN  WESLEY,  the  founder  of  Methodism 
and  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Susanna  Wesley, 
b.  at  Epworth.  June  17,  1708  <N.  S.,  June 
28) ;  d.  in  London.  March  2, 1791.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  christened  John  Benjamin.  In 
1700,  when  his  father's  rectory  barned  down, 
he  narrowly  escaped  death.  In  1714  he  was 
admitted  a  pupil  in  the  Charterhouse  School, 
London,  through  the  kindness  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  He  attributed  the  foundation 
of  his  good  health  in  after  years  to  his  father's 
command  to  run  around  the  Charterhouse 

garden  three  times  every  morning.  In  1720 
e  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  as 
a  Charterhouse  scholar,  receiving  £40  a  year. 
He  was  ordained  deacon,  Sept.  19,  1725,  his 
father  by  a  great  effort  raising  the  money  to 
pav  the  charges ;  and  priest,  Sept.  22.  1728. 
All  his  life  he  had  a  great  respect  for  Bishop 
Potter,  bv  whom  he  was  oraained  to  both 
offices.  His  first  sermon  was  preached  at  the 
village  of  South  Leigh,  near  Witney,  in  1725. 
On  March  17,  1726.  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
Lincoln  College,  where  his  rooms  are  still 
shown.  The  payment  of  the  fees  caused  the 
usual  pinch  at  home,  but  in  a  letter  to  "  Dear 
Mr.  Fellow-Elect  of  Lincoln."  sending  him 
the  needed  money,  his  father  aavs,  **  Wher- 
ever I  am,  my  Jack  is  fellow  of  Lincoln." 
He  spent  that  summer  at  home  to  save  ex- 
pense, acting  as  his  father's  curate ;  he  was 
nis  father's  curate  a  second  time  from  Aug., 
1727,  to  Nov.  ,1729.  Oh  his  return  to  Oxford, 
in  1729,  he  found  that  his  brother  Charles, 
now  at  Christ  Church,  was,  with  two  friends, 
Robert  Klrldiam  and  William  Morgan,  en- 
deavoring to  lead  a  strict  Christian  life  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  church .  He  ioined 
them,  oecame  their  leader ;  the  number  of 
members  of  the  society  increased,  and  they 
speedily  became  objects  of  ridicule,  being 
called  the  *'  Holy  Club,"  and  "  Methodists.^ 
Their  "  method  ^'  was  this:  They  attended  the 
sacrament  at  Christ  Church  once  a  week,  they 
met  together  every  evening  for  religious  con- 
versation and  prayer,  thev  every  aar  ur^ed 
others  to  a  religious  life,  they  visited  the  pris- 
oners in  the  jedl,  supplying  their  needs  and 
releasing  those  who  were  imprisoned  for  small 
debts.  Old  Samuel  Wesley,  as  usual,  encour- 
aged his  sons.  He  wrote  John,  '*  I  have  the 
highest  reason  to  bless  Ood  that  he  has  given 
me  two  sons  together  at  Oxford,  to  whom  be 
has  granted  grace  and  courage  to  turn  the 
war  against  the  world  and  the  devil."  In 
1733  Weslejr  published  his  first  book,  A  Od- 
lection  of  FiriM  of  Prayer  for  every  Day  in  the 
Week.  He  grew  continually  more  of  a  High 
Churchman,  and  was  unwilling  to  ask  for  the 
next  presentation  to  Epworui.  because  he 
thought  he  could  be  holier  "  at  Oxford  than 
at  any  other  place."  Just  before  his  father's 
death,  however,  he  applied  for  the  living,  and 
failed   to   secure   it.    Notwithstanding  this 
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preference  for  Oxford,  he  sailed,  Oct.  14, 1785, 
as  a  missionary  to  Georgia.  The  founder  of 
the  colony,  General  Oglethorpe,  had  been  a 
kind  friend  to  his  father.  Charles  Wesley, 
who  accompaiiied  his  brother,  soon  returned 
home,  and  Wesley  went  back  in  1788  after 
(On  unfruitful  though  toilsome  pastorate. 
The  extreme  rigidity  of  the  rules  of  discipline 
lie  endeavored  to  enforce  upon  the  colonists 
would  have  gotten  any  man  into  trouble. 
His  trip,  however,  produced  for  him  two  good 
results :  practical  experience,  even  if  diiMt^^ree- 
able,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Moravians. 
Immediately  on  landing  in  England  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Peter  Bdhler  (Feb.  7, 
1738),  a  Moravian  preacher,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith 
alone.  On  the  night  of  May  24,  17diB,  at  a 
Moravian  society  meeting  in  Aldersgate  street, 
London,  while  a  person  read  Luther's  preface 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Wesley  says  of 
himself,  "  I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed, 
I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for 
salvation ;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me 
that  he  iiad  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine, 
and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.'* 
The  conviction  which  at  this  humble  service 
flashed  upon  the  powerful  mind  of  Wesley 
was  the  beginning  of  the  evangelical  reforma- 
tion of  England,  and  the  beginning  also  of 
Methodism.  Three  weeks  after  this  meeting 
Wesley  started  for  Germany  to  visit  the  Mora- 
vians at  home,  returning  m  Sept.  He  then, 
with  his  brother  Charles  and  Whitefleld,  be- 
gan preaching  immediate  justification  by  faith 
with  such  vigor  and  with  such  wonderful  re- 
sults in  the  conversion  of  hearers,  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  nearly  all  of  the  churches  of 
London  were  closed  against  them.  Thereupon 
Whitefield  began  preaching  in  the  open  air  to 
the  colliers  near  Bristol.  His  audiences  rap- 
idly arose  to  10,000  persons.  Wesley,  at  his 
entreaty,  with  much  hesitation,  followed  his 
example,  preaching  out-of-doors  for  the  first  < 
time  near  Bristol,  April  2,  1789.  to  8000  per- 
sons. Describing  nis  reluctance,  Wesley 
says,  "  I  could  scarce  reconcile  myself  at  first 
to  this  strange  way  of  preaching  in  the  fields  ; 
...  till  very  lately  I  should  have  thought 
the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin  if  it  had  not 
been  done  in  a  church."  His  good  sense 
speedily  overcame  his  scruples,  and  he  not 
only  became  a  great  open-aur  preacher  him* 
self,  but  insisted  that  all  his  itinerants  should 
follow  in  his  footstep.  At  Bristol  he  em- 
ployed his  first  lay  preacher,  John  Cennick. 
June,  1789.  The  money  difi^culties  en- 
countered during  the  buildin^^  of  a  chapel  at 
Bristol  this  same  year  led  him  to  vest  the 
title  in  himself,  a  practice  he  followed  for  a 
long  time.  This  secured  the  organic  unity 
of  his  societies.  By  a  deed  of  declaration, 
Feb.  28,  1784,  he  transferred  his  rights  in  the 
chapels  after  his  death  to  a  conference  of  100 
of  his  preachers  and  their  successors  forever. 
The  original  100  men  were  chosen  by  himself. 
In  this  body,  called  "The  Legal  Hun- 
dred," all  the  church  property  of  the  Wesley- 
ans  is  still  vested.  He  withdrew  from  the 
Moravians  in  London  on  actount  of  their 
mystical  notions,  and  formed  a  separate  so- 
ciety at  the  Foundery,  July  23, 1740.    Here 


his  second  lay  preacher,  Thomas  Muxfield, 
began  preaching.  The  proposal  made  by  a 
member  of  his  Bristol  society,  Feb.  15,  1742, 
to  divide  the  society  into  bands,  in  oitler  to 
facilitate  the  raising  of  money,  suggested  to 
Wesley  the  idea  of  claas  meetings.  In  1741 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  separated  entirely, 
owing  to  Whitefield's  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvinism.  The  difference  between 
them  began  with  the  publication  of  Wesley's 
sermon  on  Free  Grace  in  1740.  After  a  short 
estrangement  the  two  men,  in  1742.  became 
personal  friends  again.  Throughout  the  rest 
of  his  life  Wesley  was  involved  in  incessant 
controversies  with  both  Churchmen  and  Cal- 
vinists.  In  1742  he  began  the  long  preaching 
tours  on  which  he  went  every  year  until  h» 
death.  In  1742  one  of  the  best  known  ind* 
dents  of  Wesley's  career  occurred.  He  was 
at  Epworth,  his  father's  old  parish,  the  first 
Sunday  of  June.  Romley,  the  curate  in 
charge,  refused  his  aid  in  tne  church  service, 
and  himself  preached  against  enthusiasts.  At 
six  o'clock  that  evening  Wesley,  standing  on 
his  father's  tomb  in  the  churchyard,  preached 
to  a  great  congregation  with  wonderful  effect. 
This  he  continued  to  do  for  eight  evenings. 
A  bas-relief  commemorating  this  event  was 

{>laced  in  Westminster  Abbey  byDean  Stan- 
ey  as  a  memorial  of  Wesley.  Wesley  says. 
'  *  There  were  scarce  any  in  the  town  on  whom 
either  my  father  or  I  had  taken  any  pains 
formerly,  but  the  seed  sown  so  long  since 
now  sprune  up."  The  first  edition  of  the 
General  Btues  of  the  United  Societies  was  issued 
by  John  Wesley,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Feb. 
28,  1748.  The  second  edition,  signed  by  both 
brothers,  appeared  shortly  after.  On  June 
25,  1744,  Wesley  held  his  first  conference 
at  the  Foundery  Church,  London.  It  con- 
sisted of  ten  persons,  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  four  other  clergymen  who  held  their 
views,  and  four  lay  preachers.  In  1747  he 
went  to  Ireland,  landmg  in  Dublin,  Aug.  9. 
This  was  the  first  of  forty-two  trips  to  Ireland. 
In  1776  Wesley  issued  A  Calm  Address  to  our 
American  Colonies,  a  pamphlet  which  was  an 
abridgment  of  Samuel  Johnson's  Taration  no 
Tyranny,  published  a  short  time  before.  The 
aadress,  which  was  on  the  king's  side,  caused 
a  great  uproar  in  England  and  much  angry 
feeling  in  America.  On  Jan.  1,  1778,  ap- 
peared the  first  number  of  his  Armviian  Maga- 
eine,  Sept.  2.  1784,  he  ordained  Thomas 
Coke,  already  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  oe  a  superintendent  or  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  societies  in  North  America. 
In  the  same  year  he  issued  I'he  JSunday  Ser- 
vice  qf  the  lietAodists  in  America,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  liturgy,  and 
also  an  abridgment  of  the  English  Articles, 
which  he  reduced  in  number  to  twenty -four. 
The  articles  of  this  book  and  most  of  its  litur- 
gical forms  have  been  incorporated  by  Ameri- 
can Methodists  in  their  Discipline.  Aug.  1, 
1785,  he  ordained  three  lay  preachers  to  be 
ministers  for  Scotland.  In  flov.,  1787,  the 
Toleration  Act,  not  covering  their  position, 
Wesley  directed  his  itinerants  to  take  out 
licenses  for  Uieir  places  of  worship  when 
necessary.  Feb.  28,  1791,  Wesley  preached 
his  last  sermon  at  Leatherhead,  near  London. 
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Feb.  24  he  wrote  to  Wilberforce  on  "  that 
execrable  villainy/'  the  slave  trade.  hi»  last 
letter.  He  died  at  his  rooms  in  CHtj  Road 
Chapel,  March  2,  and  was  burled  behind  the 
chapel,  Mardi  9.  To  avoid  the  collection  of 
too  great  a  throng,  his  funeral  took  place  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Wesley's  career  derives  its  extraordinary 
character  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  mental  power  and  fine  scholarship,  who 
at  a  time  when  the  poor  of  England  were 
utterly  neglected  devoted  himself  to  the  re- 
lief or  their  spiritual  and  physical  needs.  He 
enforced  cleanliness  among  them,  established 
dispensaries,  organized  loan  societies,  homes 
for  strangers  and  orphans,  led  the  way  in  city 
and  foreign  mission  work,  and  developed  the 
Sunday-school  system.  He  also  was  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  first  to  found  tract  and 
Bible  societies,  and  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken oppoeers  of  the  slave  trade.  This 
singleness  of  purpose  added  to  great  adminis- 
trative ability  gave  him  unbounded  influence 
over  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  and 
made  his  personal  will  law  to  his  followers. 
His  labors  were  prodigious ;  in  the  fifty  years 
of  his  tours  through  Great  Britain  ho  trav- 
elled over  250,000  miles,  chiefly  on  horseback, 
and  preached  over  40.000  sermons.  His 
printed  works,  including  the  compilations 
made  for  the  education  ofhis  people,  are  over 
200.  In  person  he  was  below  meoium  height, 
with  healthy  complexion  and  long,  flowing 
hair.  His  manners  were  unaffected  and 
courteous ;  his  conversation  was  agreeable  and 
often  witty;  his  preaching,  like  his  writing, 
clear,  direct,  and  incisive.  During  his  many 
persecutions  and  encounters  witn  mobs  he 
never  lost  either  his  head  or  his  courage.  He 
lived  on  the  smallest  possible  sum  of  money, 
in  order  to  have  more  for  his  charities.  In 
his  old  age  he  was  revered  throughout  Great 
Britain  by  all  classes  of  men. 

He  was  muried,  Feb.,  1751,  to  a  widow, 
Mrs.  Vazeille,  who  died,  Oct.  8,  1781.  The 
marriage  was  made  unhappy  by  the  Jealousy 
and  violent  temper  of  his  wue. 

His  best  original  works  are  his  sermons  and 
Journals.  They  are  published  in  seven  octavo 
volumes  by  the  Mlethodist  Book  Concern, 
New  York. 

CHARLES  WESLEY,  the  brother  of  John  Wes- 
ley ;  b.  at  Epworth,  Dec.  18, 1708  (some  author- 
ities  say  1707) ;  d.  to  London,  March  29,  1788. 
In  1716  he  entered  Westminster  School,  Lon- 
don, where  his  brother  Samuel  was  a  teacher  ; 
he  was  made  a  king's  scholar,  by  which  elec- 
tion the  school  bore  his  expenses,  In  1721, 
and  entered  Christ  Church  (jollege,  Oxford, 
in  1726.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Oxford 
"Holy  Club."  About  1726  he  refused  the 
request  of  a  kinsman,  Garrett  Wesley,  of 
County  Meath,  Ireland,  to  live  in  Ireland  as 
his  expected  heir.  Garrett  Wesley  conse- 
quently adopted  Richard  Colley,  a  more  dis- 
tant connection  ;  this  Richard  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  1785 
Ciiarles  accompanied  his  brother  John  to 
Georgia,  being  ordained  Just  before  sailing. 
He  was  not  succeraful  either  as  secretary  to 
General  Oglethorpe  or  as  a  preacher  to  the 


colonists.     July  26,  1786,  sick   and   dlsap- 

E>inted,  he  sailed  for  home.  He  arrived  m 
ngland,  Dec.  8,  1786,  having  stopped  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  way.  In  1788  he  re- 
ceived, with  his  brother,  the  instructions  of 
Peter  Bolder,  and  on  Ma^  21  felt  he  had  re- 
ceived  the  assurance  of  divine  pardon.  Thia 
same  year  he  had  his  only  church  preferment, 
being  curate  of  St.  ]tfary's,  Islington,  Lon- 
don. Here  he  labored  until  his  preachtoff  of 
justification  by  faith  caused  his  expulsion. 
From  1789  to  1757  he  itinerated  through  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  preaching  with  great  courage 
and  success.  On  April  8.  1749.  he  married 
Sarah  Gwynne,  a  Welsh  lady.  The  marriage, 
unlike  those  of  most  of  the  members  of  me 
Wesley  family,  was  a  very  happy  one.  From 
about  1757  to  1768  he  divided  his  time  chiefiy 
between  the  societies  formed  in  Bristol  ana 
London.  In  1768  he  settled  to  London,  where 
he  lived  until  his  death.  He  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Marylebone.  This  was 
a  great  trial  to  his  brother,  who  desired  when 
their  end  came  that  they  should  both  be  burled 
at  City  Road  Chapel ;  out  Charles  wished  his 
rematos  to  lie  in  consecrated  ground. 

Charles  Wesley  had  not  the  adminiatratiye 
ability  nor  the  breadth  of  mind  of  John.  He 
opposed  his  brother's  ordination  of  preachers, 
and  was  to  theoir  a  strong  Churchman.  His 
fame  rests  on  his  hymns,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished over  4000,  and  left  at  his  death  more 
than  2000  in  manuscript.  He  is  by  many 
considered  the  finest  hymn-writer  in  the  £nff- 
lish  lan^age.  His  best  known  hymn  is 
' '  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul. ' '  This  and  many 
of  his  others  are  sung  by  all  Christians.  His 
finestlyric  poem,  sometunes  used  as  a  hymn, 
is  "Wrestling  Jacob."  Two  sons,  Charles 
and  Samuel,  and  a  grandson,  Samuel,  were 
noted  organists  and  musical  composers.  The 
grandson,  Samuel  Wesley,  died  in  1876. 

LtTBRATURE. — The  most  copious  life  of 
Charles  Wesley  is  Jackson's,  London,  1841» 
2  vols.  ;  the  most  readable  of  John  Wesley  is 
Southey's,  London,  1820.  2  vols.  Luke  Tyer- 
man  has  written  the  fullest  account  of  John 
Weslej^'s  life,  and  enriched  it  with  much  new 
and  original  matter.  London  and  New  York, 
1870,  8  vols.  The  same  author  has  written  a 
work  on  the  life  and  times  of  Samuel  Wesley 
(London,  1866),  the  father  of  John  and 
Charles.  Gbobob  R  Crooks. 

Wessel,  Johann,  surnamed  Oansforl  or 
Oflserort,  b.  at  GrSningen  about  1419 ;  d. 
there,  Oct.  4, 1489 ;  was  educated  at  ZwoUe 
by  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  under 
Thomas  4  Kcmpis.  and  became  a  teacher 
there ;  studied  and  taught  in  Cologne,  Lou* 
vain,  and  Paris  ;  visited  Rome  (1470) ;  taught 
in  Paris,  Basel,  and  Heidelberg,  but  retired 
finally  to  his  native  city,  and  there  lived  to 
honor  and  safety,  although  af  reidof  the  Inquisi* 
tion.  He  published  notbingduring  his  lifeame ; 
but  many  years  after  his  (teath  hismanuscripts 
were  sent  to  Luther,  who  published  them  In 
1522  in  Wittenberg,  under  the  title  Fhrrago 
rerum  iheologicarum  uberrima,  and  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  was  well  he  had  already  published 
a  good  deal  himself,  as  otherwise  people  might 
have  said  that  he  had  stolen  everything  from 
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Qansfort.  There  are  later  and  more  oompiete 
editions  :  GrOnineen,  1614,  and  Gieesen,  1617. 
(See  his  life  by  Ullmann,  Hamburg.  1884; 
J.  Friedrich,  Kegensburg,  1862;  T.  Jacob! 
[Latin],  Jeoa,  1878.) 

WeBsenberg,  Zgnas  Heinrioh,  b.  in  Dres- 
den, No7.  4,  1774 ;  d.  at  Constance,  Aug.  6, 
1860  ;  was  educated  at  Dillingen  under  Sailer ; 
studied  theology  at  Wfirzburg  and  Vienna ; 
was,  in  1800,  appointed  vicar-general  to  Dal- 
berg,  and  after  his  death,  in  1817,  unanimously 
elected  his  successor  by  the  Chapter  of  Con- 
stance. But  the  pope  absolutely  refused  to 
confirm  him,  and  when  the  refuisal  had  been 
repeated  a  second  and  third  time,  he  retired 
into  private  life.  Not  only  had  Wessenberg 
during  his  vicariate  introduced  the  German 
laoguage  in  the  liturgy  of  his  diocesan 
churches,  but  in  his  book.  Die  deutsche 
Kirche,  Constance,  1814,  he  had  spoken  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  church 
of  Germany.  He  also  published  Die  grossen 
Kirchencereammlungen  dee  15.  und  16.  Jahr- 
hunderte,  Constance,  1840,  4  vols.  (See  his 
life  by  J.  Beck,  Freiburg,  1862.) 

Wast-Gk)tlui.    See  Goths,  p.  884. 

Wast,  Stephen,  D.D.  (Dartmouth.  1792), 
minister  at  Stockbridge,  Mioss.,  from  June  15. 
1739.  to  Aug.,  1818 :  was  bom  at  Tolland, 
Conn.,  Nov.  13,  1785,  and  died  at  Stock- 
bridge,  May  15,  1819.  He  was  the  son  of 
Judge  Zebulon  West,  of  Hartford,  a  man  of 
extensive  influence,  and  was  educated  at  Yale 
College,  graduating  in  1755.  After  teaching 
he  studied  theoloj^y  fur  a  time  in  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  and  was  hcenaed  to  preach,  and  ap- 
pointed chaplain  at  Hooaack  Fort.  Upon  the 
departure  of  Jonathan  Edwards  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Princeton  College  (1758),  West  was 
called  to  succeed  him  in  the  Indian  Mission  at 
Stockbridge,  where  be  labored  for  a  time  with 
both  the  Indians  and  the  English  settlers. 
After  several  years  the  Indian  Mission  was 
relinquished.  It  was  about  the  same  time 
that  a  {^reat  change  passed  over  Mr.  West's 
theological  views,  in  consequence  of  his  inti- 
macy with  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  then  settled 
at  Great  Barrington.  He  had  formerly  been 
of  Arminian  sentiments,  but  was  now  led  to 
accept  the  Cal^inistic  theolo^  of  Edwards. 
He  experienced  at  the  same  tune  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  his  conversion.  His  preaching 
became  different,  not  at  first  to  the  pleaanre 
of  his  congregation  ;  but  a  revival  of  religion 
united  pastor  and  people  in  their  religious  ex- 
periences and  theological  views.  The  first 
public  fruit  of  this  crisis  was  the  publication 
of  West's  Essay  on  Moral  Agency  (New  Haven, 
Conn.,  1772,  2d  ed.,  Salem,  Mass.,  1774),  in 
which  he  defended  Edwards'  views,  though 
under  the  influence  of  the  Berkeleyan  philoso- 
phv  he  denied  the  existence  of  second  causes, 
and  ascribed  all  man's  volitions  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  Qod.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  all  moral  a^rency  to  consist  in  exercises. 
He  thus  promoted  the  tendency  which,  begun 
b^^  Hop]£ins,  was  to  culminate  in  the  *'  exer- 
cise scheme"  of  the  will  and  of  regeneration. 
The  Universalist  controversy  and  the  signs  of 
incipient  Unitarianism  also  led  hii^  to  write 


An  E$$ay  on  the  Seripture  Doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment  (1785),  which  was  issued  the  same  year 
with  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards 
upon  the  same  topic,  and  differ  from  them 
only  ia  greater  fulness  and  in  the  clearness 
of  the  connection  which  they  trace  between 
the  character  of  God  and  the  provision  of  the 
atonement.  In  his  last  years  he  also  pub- 
lished Evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord 
Jeene  Christ,  CoUeeted  from  the  Scriptures 
(1816).  His  principal  other  general  service  to 
the  churches  was  rendered  by  teaching  a 
number  of  young  men  in  theology  in  prepa- 
ration tat  the  mmistry.  His  local  influence 
was  great.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Williuns  College,  and  prominent  in  every 
good  work.  (Sie  Sprague's  Annals,  Trinita- 
rian Oonjyregationaltst,  vol.  L,  p.  548.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Westcott,  Brooke  Foss,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
1870  ;  hon.,  Edinburgh,  1884) ;  D.C.L.  (hon., 
Oxford,  1881),  Church  of  England ;  b.  near 
Birmingham,  Jan.  12.  1825  ;  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  and  ordained  priest.  1851 ;  assist- 
ant mnster  of  Harrow  School.  1852-^9  ;  canon 
residentiary  of  Peterborough,  1869-88;  be- 
came   canon    of    Westminster,   1884,  regius 

Crofessor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  1870 ; 
ishop  of  Durham.  1890.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Company, 
1870-81 .  With  Hort  he  edited  the  JVVir  Testa- 
ment in  the  Oriqinal  Greek,  London.  1881, 
2  vols.  Among  his  books  may  be  mentioned. 
History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Trstament 
during  the  first  Fbur  Centuries,  London, 
1855.  5th  ed.,  1881 :  Introduction  to  the  Studv 
of  the  OospeU,  1860,  6th  ed..  1882  ;  The  BiHe 
in  the  Church,  1864,  9th  ed.,  1886  ;  The  Gos- 
pel cf  the  Besurrectum,  1866,  5th  ed..  1884  ; 
Ifistary  of  the  English  Bible,  1868  ;  commen- 
taries on  John's  Gospel.  1882.  2d  ed.,  1884 ; 
John's  Epistles,  1888,  2d  ed.,  1886,  and  He- 
brews, 1889. 

Westen,  Thomas  Ton,  b.  at  Trondhjem, 
Norway.  1682 ;  d.  there.  April  9,  1727  ;  stud- 
ied theology  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
and  was  in  1710  appointed  pastor  oi  Wedllen, 
and  in  1716  director  of  the  missionary  semi- 
nary in  Trondhjem.  This  institution  was  one 
of  the  first  moves  of  the  Mission  Department 
of  the  royal  government  in  Copenhagen,  es- 
tablished in  1714,  and  had  for  its  purpose  to 
convert  the  Finns  living  in  Norway  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  cannot  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  its 
object,  but  Westen  himself  was  a  man  of 
great  enthusiasm  and  untiring  energy.  He 
made  personally  three  missionary  Journeys 
among  the  Finns— 1716,  1718-19.  and  17&. 
He  was  perfectly  master  of  the  Finnish  lan- 
guage, wrote  a  GrammeUica  Lapponiea,  a 
specimen  Vocabularii  Lapponid,  et<;.,  and 
educated  some  devoted  disciples.         C.  P. 

Westminster  Assembly  was  convoked  by 
the  Long  Parliament  and  opened,  July  1, 
1648.  It  was  composed  of  121  English  clergy- 
men, 5  Scotch  commissioners,  and  80  lay  as- 
sessors, of  whom  10  were  peers  and  20  com- 
moners, all  appointed  by  Parliament  It  held 
daily  sessions  from  9  o'clock  to  2.  except  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  and  sat  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  first  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII., 
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afterward  in  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber. Its  purpose  was  to  form  a  complete 
creed  with  corresponding  systems  of  church 
polity  and  worship  for  the  three  united  king- 
doms of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on 
a  Calvinistic  and  Puritan  basis.  When  this 
was  done,  with  the  completion  of  the  so-called 
WutminaUr  Standards  (q.T.)  in  the  1168d  ses- 
sion, Feb.  22,  1648,  the  assembly  assumed  the 
functions  of  au  executive  booy,  examining 
candidates,  etc.  But  Its  authority  waned 
away.  It  was  never  dissolved.  It  only 
"  disappeared  with  the  Parliament."  It  held 
its  last  session,  March  25.  1652.  Its  official 
records  were  long  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed bv  the  London  dre  of  1666,  but  were 
discoverea,  not  many  years  ago,  in  Dr.  Will- 
iams' library  in  Lonaon,  8  vols.  fol.  The 
minutes  of  the  doctrinal  debates  were  edited 
by  Professor  Alexander  F.  Mitchell,  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  Rev.  John  Struthers,  Edin- 
burgh, 1874 ;  cf .  A.  F.  Mitchell,  Ths  West- 
minster Assembly  and  Standards,  London, 
1888. 

Westmlnstar  Standards  is  the  name  of  a 
complete  set  of  church  books  relating  to  doc- 
trine, discipline,  polity,  and  worship,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Westminster  Assembly 
and  ratified  by  the  Long  Parliament.  They 
are : 

1.  The  Westminster  Confession,  completed 
by  the  assembly  Dec.  4,  1646,  and  approved, 
with  the  omission  of  chapters  80  and  81  and 
parts  of  chapters  20  and  24,  by  Parliament  in 
1648  under  the  title  of  Artides  cf  Fhith,  It 
consists  of  thirty-three  chapters,  and  Is  to  a 
large  extent  based  upon  the  so-called  Irish 
Articles,  which  probably  were  drawn  up  by 
Archbishop  Ussner,  1615,  and  which  form  a 
transition  between  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  the  Westminster  Confession.  It  was 
completely  set  aside  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  adopted,  without  the  omissions,  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America.  See  Prbsbttebianism 
and  Schaff ,  Creeds  of  Christendom, 

2.  The  Westminster  Catechisms,  one  larger, 
for  explanation  from  the  pulpit,  and  another, 
smaller,  for  the  instruction  of  children.  They 
were  prepared  at  the  same  time  as  the  confes- 
sion, approved  by  Parliament,  Sept.  15,  1648, 
and  adopted  by  tne  Church  of  Scotland. 

8.  The  Directory  of  Public  Worship,  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  prepared,  1644,  approved,  1645,  and 

4.  The  Directory  for  Church  Polity  and  JHs- 
dpHne,  setting  forth  the  principles  of  Presby- 
tOTian  church  polity.    See  PRBSBTTERiAinBM. 

Wastphal,  Joachim,  a  Lutheran  controver- 
sialist ;  b.  in  Hamburg,  1510  or  1511  ;  d.  at 
the  same  place,  Jan.  16,  1674.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wittenberg,  matriculating  there  in 
1529,  and  after  an  absence  of  two  years  re- 
turning there,  with  a  stipendium  fh>m  the  city 
of  Hamburg  for  further  study,  in  1584.  In 
1541  he  was  called  to  Rostock  as  professor  of 
philosophy,  but  preferred  to  go  to  Hamburg 
as  preacher,  where  he  remamod  till  death. 
He  began  his  controversial  labors  early,  con- 
necting himself  with  the  extreme  Lutheran 
and  anti-Melanchthon  i>arty.    His  most  im- 


portant  controveny  was  that  with  Calyin 
upon  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  published,  at 
Magdeburg,  in  1552,  a  Farrago  of  the  con- 
fused and  discordant  opinions  of  the  Sacrs^ 
mentarians  upon  the  Supper,  in  which  he  ex* 
hibited  twenty-eight  different  methtxis  of  ex- 
plaining the  words  of  institution,  chandng* 
the  opponents  of  Luther  with  agreement  in 
nothing  but  rejection  of  the  Lutheran  view. 
In  1553  he  issued  a  tract  upon  the  right  view 
of  the  sacrament.  These  tracts  were  at  first 
neglected  by  the  Lutherans,  and  not  deemed 
important  enough  by  the  Reformed  to  reouire 
an  answer.  But  the  treatment  which  Calvin- 
istic refugees  from  Enj^land  in  Mary's  reign 
received  m  Germany  stirred  up  Calvin  to  an 
answer,  and  a  lively  controversy  ensued, 
which  was  conducted  with  much  acrimony 
on  both  sides.  Calvin  wrote  three  tracts 
gainst  Westphal,  the  last  appearing  in  1557. 
•file  later  years  of  Westphal's  life  passed  more 
quietly,  though  he  continued  to  take  a  part 
in  the  synergistic  controyersies  and  the  efforts 
against  the  Philippists.  (See  G.  Frank, 
OeschichU  derprot.  Theol,,  i.,  p.  95  ff.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Wostphalia,  The  Peace  oL  ending  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  was  signed  at  MUnster, 
Oct.  14,  1648,  having  been  prepared  by  two 
simultaneous  congresses,  one  sitting  at  Osua- 
brfick,  and  consisting  of  deputies  from  the 
emperor,  Sweden,  and  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, and  another  sitting  at  MUnster,  and  con- 
sisting of  deputies  from  the  emperor,  France, 
and  other  foreign  powers.  It  finally  settled 
the  relations  between  the  Protestants  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  empire,  and  also  the  relations  between  the 
two  Protestant  churches,  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed,  fixing  upon  Jan.  1,  1624,  as 
the  dividing  line  both  in  questions  of  denomi- 
nation and  \n  question  of  property.  (Bee  C.  L. 
von  Woltmann,  Geschichte  d.  Westphdlisc/isn 
Friedens,  Leipzig,  1806-09,  2  i^ts.) 

Wetstein,  Johann  Jakob,  b.  at  Basel,  March 
5,  1693 ;  d.  in  Amsterdam,  March  22,  1754 ; 
began  very  early  his  critical  researches  con- 
cerning the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  made  extensive  travels  in  Europe,  collat- 
ing manuscripts ;  settled  in  1720  at  Basel  as 
assistant  pastor  of  St.  Leonard's  church,  but 
was  in  1*3^0  summoned  before  a  committee  of 
investigation,  accused  of  Socinianism,  found 
guilty,  and  deposed ;  published  in  the  same 
year  the  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament ;  accepted,  in  1788,  a  place 
in  the  Remonstrants  (College  In  Amsterdam, 
and  published  finally  his  celebrated  edition  ef 
the  New  Testament,  Amsterdam,  1751-52, 
2  vols.,  which,  on  account  of  its  wealth  of 
textual  illustrations,  is  still  of  great  use  to 
commentators. 

Whately,  Richard,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1825), 
archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  b.  in  London,  Feb.  1, 
1787 ;  d.  fn  Dublin,  Oct.  8,  1863.  In  1805  he 
entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
strongly  influenced  nyCopleston,  and  in  turn 
influenced  Arnold.  He  was  elected  fellow, 
1811;  took  orders,  1814,  and  in  1819  published, 
in  Oxford  and  London,  his  famous  tract.  IHs- 
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torie  DovbU  BdoHve  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
to  ezpoae  the  folly  of  excesslye  akepticiszn  as 
to  the  ffoepel  history.  His  Bampton  Lectures, 
On  theUee  and  Abwie  of  Party  Spirit  in  Mdttera 
of  Religion,  appeared  1822,  and  Mte  Sermons, 
1828.  He  became  rector  of  Halesworth,  Suf- 
folk, 1828,  but  la  1825  returned  to  Oxford  as 
Sriocipal  of  St.  Alban*s  Hall,  and  put  forth 
Ismyeon  Some  of  the  pBCuliaritice  of  the  Chris- 
tian ReUgion  (1825).  His  Elements  of  Logic, 
1826,  was  long  unii vailed  as  a  text-book,  and 
still  has  autliority.  This  and  Elements  of 
Rhetoric,  1828.  were  part  of  the  Eneyclopadia 
Metropolitana,  Next  came  Some  of  the  Diffi- 
culties in  the  Writings  of  the  Ajfostle  Paul,  etc., 
1828  ;  Scripture  Reidaiions  doneerning  a  Fu- 
ture State,  1829,  and  Errors  of  Romanism 
Traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature,  1880. 
His  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath,  1880.  alarmed 
many,  expressing  views  then  novel,  though 
now  familiar.  He  was  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Oxford,  1829-81,  and  in  1881  pub- 
lished Introductory  Lectures  on  that  science, 
and  Essay  on  the  Omission  of  Creeds,  Liturgies, 
and  Cades  of  Ecclesiastical  Canons  in  the  New 
Testament. 

His  appointment  by  Earl  Grey,  1881,  to  the 
see  of  bablin— which  he  styled  "  a  call  to 
the  helm  of  a  crazy  ship  in  a  storm'*— caused 
vast  surprise  and  no  little  opposition,  for  he 
was  neither  courtier  nor  partisan,  but  an  in- 
dependent liberal,  as  far  from  Tractarianism 
as  from  Evangelicalism  ;  blunt  in  his  man- 
ners, careless  of  appearances  and  opinions, 
free  in  the  indulgence  of  his  abundant  wit. 
By  consequence  he  was  far  from  popular ; 
loved  and  revered,  by  a  few,  he  was  disliked 
and  dreaded,  if  not  detested,  by  most.  His 
position  was  thus,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
one  in  the  British  isles ;  he  had  to  meet  the 
new  condition  (including  a  general  refusal 
to  pav  tithes)  produced  by  the  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation Act.  and  to  reform  his  diocese,  where 
discipline  was  almost  unknown.  But  he 
proved  a  wis^  faithful,  and  most  efficient 
prelate.  His  scheme  for  national  and  un- 
secturian  education,  tried  till  1862,  was  then 
unhappily  overthrown.  His  generosity  was 
princely,  his  rule  firm,  impartial,  and  con- 
sistent to  its  principles. 

His  later  works  were  Charges  and  Tracts, 
1886 ;  an  admirable  manual  of  Christian  Evi- 
dences. 1887 ;  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  1889  ; 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  1841 ;  Study  of  St.  Pttul's 
Epistles,  1849 ;  Scripture  Revelations,  1851 ; 
Cautions  for  the  Times,  1858  ;  Easy  Lessons  on 
Morais,  Mind,  and  the  British  Constitution, 
Lectures  on  the  PtvraJUes  and  on  Prayer,  1859- 
00  (several  small  volumes) ;  Revision  of  the  LU- 
vTgy,  1860  ;  Rise,  Progress,  and  Corruption  of 
Christianity,  1860 ;  Lectures  and  Re/views,  1861, 
and  editions  of  Bacon  and  Paley.  A  volume 
of  Remains  appeared,  1864. 

Whatelv's  intellect  was  practical,  "clear 
and  massive,  though  in  no  sense  fruitful  or 
suggestive."  A  firm  believer  in  Christianity 
as  he  understood  it,  his  mind  was  not  pro- 
foundly spiritual,  but  took  the  "common- 
sense"  view  of  the  18th  centurv.  Essentially 
a  logician,  he  was  rather  a  follower  of  PaXey 
than  a  leader  of  modem  thought.  Yet  he 
has  his  share,  though  probably  a  smaller  one 


than  those  of  Coleridge  and  Arnold,  in  found- 
ing the  "  Broad  "  school  and  preparing  the 
way  for  Maurice.  Robertson,  Stanley,  and 
Jowett.  His  Life  and  Correspondence  was 
edited  by  his  daughter,  London,  1866, 2  vols., 
and  AneedotcU  Memoirs  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
1864,  2  vols.  F.  M.  B. 

Whedon,  Dani«l  Denlaom  D.D.  (Emory 
and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va.,  1847),  LL.D. 
(Wesleyan  University,  Middletown.  Conn., 
1868),  b.  at  OnondM»,  N.  Y.,  March  20, 
1808 ;  d.  at  Atlantic  Highlands.  N.  J.,  June 
8, 1885.  He  studied  hiw  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
became  a  teacher  in  Oneida  Conference  Semi- 
nary ;  professor  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  history 
in  the  (Jniversity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
1845,  and  was  editor  of  The  Methodist  Quar- 
terly Review  from  1856  till  1884.  He  edited  a 
commentary  on  the  Bible,  New  York ;  New 
Testament  part,  1860-75,  5  vols.;  Old  Testa- 
ment part,  1880  sqq.,  vol.  vii..  Jeremiah. 
1886 ;  wrote  on  The  Freedom  of  the  WiU, 
1864.  8d  ed.,  same  year  ;  JSMay«  (posthumous, 
with  biographical  sketch),  1887 ;  Statements, 
T?ieologieal  and  Oritkal,  1887. 

WhewalL  William,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
18—;,  F.R.8.  (1820),  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
at  Lancaster,  England,  May  24,  1794 ;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  March  6,  1866.  He  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  1812  ;  became  a 
fellow,  1817,  and  soon  tutor ;  professor  of 
mineralogy.  1828-82,  and  of  moral  philosophy, 
1888-55  ;  master  of  his  college,  1841  ;  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  1855.  Here  his 
entire  life  was  spent,  chiefly  in  scientific  study. 
His  most  important  works  are  History  (Lon- 
don, 1887)  and  PJiOosojJiy  (1840)  of  the  Induc- 
tive Sciences.  Amon^  his  other  books  are 
Lectures  on  Systematic  Morality,  1846 ;  Lec- 
tures on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy.  1852 ; 
Plurality  of  Worlds,  1853,  and  Platonic  Dia- 
logues, 1859-61.  His  Elements  of  Morality, 
1845,  2  vols.,  was  widelv  used  as  a  text-book. 
An  Account  of  his  Writings,  by  L.  Todhunter. 
appeared,  London,  1876,  and  his  life,  by  Mrs. 
S.  Douglas,  1881. 

Whiohcot,  Bai^amin,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
16—),  one  of  the  "  Cambridge  Platonists ;" 
b.  in  Shropshire,  England.  March  11.  1610 ; 
d.  at  Cambridge,  HuLy,  1688.  He  entered 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1626 ;  be- 
came fellow,  1688 ;  provost  of  King's  Collefl[e. 
1644-61  ;  rector  of  Milton.  1649.  and  of  St. 
Anne's,  Blackfriars,  1662-66;  vicar  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Jewry,  from  1668.  Baxter  placed 
him  among  "  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  Con- 
formists ;"  Shaftesbury  called  him  "  the 
preacher  of  good  nature."  He  was  promi- 
nent in  that  singular  band  of  philosophic  ra- 
tionalists, or  "  latitudinarians, "  who  cared 
little  for  modes  of  government  in  church  or 
state,  but  devoted  themselves  to  abstract 
truth,  and  anticipated  many  of  the  positions 
of  modern  thought.  His  Seleet  Sermons  ap- 
peared, London,  1698 ;  his  Discourses  in  4 
vols.,  1701-7  (rep.  1751  with  a  life),  and  his 
Aph&rimns,  1708  and  1758.  One  of  his  sayings 
was.  "  Christ  is  not  so  little  as  a  name  or 
notion,  but  is  a  nature,  and  spirit,  and  Ufe 
in  us."  F,  M.  B. 
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Whiston.  William,  aeceder  from  the  Church 
of  Englana  ;  b.  at  Norton,  Leicestershire, 
Dec.  9,  1667 ;  d.  in  London,  Aug.  22,  1752. 
He  graduated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  1690  ; 
became  fellow,  1698 ;  chaplain  to  Biahop 
Moore,  of  Norwich,  1694-98 ;  vicar  of  Lowe- 
stoft, 1698-1701 ;  then  deputy  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  whom  he  succeeded,  1708,  as  Lu- 
casian  professor  of  mathematics  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  expelled,  1710,  for  Arianism,  avowed 
in  an  essay  on  the  ApoUdical  Conaiitutioru, 
London,  1708,  and  persistently  maintained  bv 
him  as  the  faith  of  the  early  church.  This 
essay  he  reprinted  in  his  Primitive  Chri»ti- 
anity  Retired,  1711>12,  5  vols.  The  rest  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  London,  writing,  lectur- 
ing, and  pr^u^ng  in  his  own  house.  He 
iinbibed  Baptist  and  Millenarian  tenets,  liut 
did  not  leave  the  church  till  1747,  and  then  as 
a  protest  against  the  Athanasian  Creed.  He 
was  a  model  of  honesty  and  disinterestedness, 
but  wayward,  erratic,  obstinate,  intolerant, 
and  violently  prejudiced,  especially  against 
the  memory  of  Athanasius,  whom  one  of  his 
books  (1712) held  ConvicUdof  Forgery.  '*  Par- 
adoxical to  the  verge  of  craziness,"  he  spent 
his  Itfe  in  constant  controveisy  and  inuustri- 
ous  efforts  to  propagate  his  peculiar  opinions. 
His  most  valuable  works  are  the  translation 
of  Josephus,  1787,  and  a  Ltfe  ofDr,  Samuel 
Clarke.  1780.  His  autobiography  appeared 
in  8  vols.,  1749-50.  F.  M.  B. 

Whitby,  The  Counoll  o^  was  convened  in 
664  by  King  Oswv,  of  Northumbria,  in  order 
to  settle  certain  differences  between  the  Ro- 
man and  the  Iro-Scottish  clersy  concerning  the 
celebration  of  Easter,  the  shape  of  the  ton- 
aure,  etc.  Wilf  rith  spoke  on  the  Roman  side, 
Colman  on  the  Iro-8cottish ;  but,  according  to 
Oswy's  verdict,  the  former  came  out  victori- 
ous, and  thereby  the  influence  of  the  Iro- 
Scottish  Church  was  weakened  forever. 

Whitby,  Daniel,  D.D.  (Oxford,  16-), 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Rushden,  North- 
amptonshire, 1688 ;  d.  at  Salisburv,  March 
24,  1726.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  became  fellow,  1664 ;  prebendary  and 
precentor  of  Salisbury,  1668^72,  and  rector  of 
St.  Edmund's  there.  His  first  book,  Abeurd- 
ity  and  Idolatry  of  Hoet  Worship,  London, 
1679,  attacked  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  his  next. 
The  Proteetant  Beeonciler,  1688,  was  publicly 
burned  at  Oxford,  and  its  author  compelled 
by  his  bishop  to  retract  two  heresies,  which 
he  did  in  a  second  part.  1684.  More  impor- 
tant is  A  Paraphreue  arid  Commentary  on  the 
New  Teetament,  1708.  2  vols.,  incorporated 
with  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Arnold.  His  Fbur 
Dieeoureee,  1710,  is  Arminian.  A  Latin 
treatise.  Dieeertatio  de  8.  Seriptuarum  inter- 
pretatione  secundum  Patrum  eommentariot, 
1714.  rejects  the  Fathers  as  doctrinal  guides, 
and  Lfut  Thofights,  edited  with  a  memoir  bv 
Dp.  Svkes.  1727,  avows  Arlan  tenets,  devel- 
oped in  a  controversy  with  Waterland. 

F.  M.  B. 

White,  Henry  Kirka,  poet  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  b.  at  Nottingham,  England, 
March  21,  1785 ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Oct  10, 
1806.    He  prepared  himself  for  ooUega  while 


apprenticed  to  an  attorney,  and  published  in 
London,  Clifton  Grove,  etc.,  at  eighteen. 
Entering  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1804» 
he  made  rapid  progress,  but  excessive  study 
brought  on  consumption.  Southev  published 
his  &main$  in  2  vols.,  London,  1807  :  vol.  ill. 
appeared  1822.  His  few  hynms  have  been 
widely  used.  F.  M.  B. 

White,  William,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  1788), 
first  bishop  of  Pennsylvimia ;  b.  in  Philadel- 

Shia,  Apr&  4,  1748 ;  d.  there,  Julv  17,  1886. 
[aving  graduated  at  the  local  college,  1765, 
and  studied  divinity  at  home,  he  sailed  for 
England,  1770  ;  was  ordained  deacon  in  Lon« 
don,  Dec.  28.  and  priest,  June,  1772.  Re* 
turning  to  Philadelphia,  he  became  assistant 
minister  of  the  united  parishes  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's,  and  rector,  1770.  He 
promptly  embraced  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence, left  the  dty  on  the  approach  of  the 
British,  and  was  chaplain  of  Congress  at 
York,  1777,  and  long  after.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  he  was  the  only  Episcopal  clergyman 
in  the  state.  His  Case  of  tha  EpSuopal 
Churehee  in  the  United  ekates  Considered, 
Philadelphia,  1782,  urged  the  equality  of  all 
parishes,  with  the  admission  of  laymen  to 
ecclesiastical  councils,  and  proposed  a  plan  of 
temporary  administration  in  the  lack  of  bish- 
ops. Tlie  acknowledgment  of  American  in- 
dependence, in  1788,  made  the  latter  scheme 
unnecessary,  but  the  other  suggestions  were 
carried  out.  Elected  bishop.  Sept.  14,  1786, 
he  went  to  EngUnd  with  Dr.  Provoost,  of  New 
York,  and  they  were  consecrated  at  Lambeth, 
Feb.  4,  1787,  two  years  after  Seabury's  Scot- 
tish consecration.  Returning  in  April,  he  re- 
sumed his  efforts,  begun  arter  the  war,  to 
bring  together  the  few  and  scattered  clersy 
and  parishes  throughout  the  land.  At  the 
convention  of  1789  he  bore  a  leadine  part,  and 
drafted  the  constitution  of  his  church,  in 
whidi  he  bore  through  life  a  sort  of  informal 
primacv.  For  forty  years,  from  1796,  he  was 
the  senior  and  presioing  bishop.  He  founded, 
in  1812,  a  society  for  the  advancement  of 
Christianity,  and  in  1816  the  Episcopal  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  sent  a  missionary  to 
travel  over  Ohio.  He  lived  to  consecrate  26 
bishops,  and  to  see  his  diocese  contain  86 
clergy  and  91  congregations.  Besides  the 
care  of  these,  he  retainra  the  rectorship  of  his 
original  parishes,  and  of  St.  James,  organized 
1809.  He  was  to  his  church  what  Washing- 
ton was  to  the  country.  His  wise  modera- 
tion, his  patient  gentleness,  exercised  a  pro- 
found and  controlling  influence ;  the  sym- 
metry, purity,  and  beauty  of  his  character 
won  general  respect  and  affection.  Words- 
worth Justly  called  him  '  *  satotly  White,  patri- 
arch of  a  wide-spreading  family." 

He  published  Ijeetures  on  the  Cateehiem, 
1812 ;  Comparative  Views  of  the  Controversy 
between  Calvinists  and  Artninians,  1817,  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States,  1820,  enlarged,  1886,  and 
rep.,  1880.  The  chief  defect  of  this  last  is 
its  omission  of  the  author's  most  Important 
share  in  the  matters  of  which  it  treats.  (See 
his  memoh*,  by  Bird  Wilson,  Philadelphia, 
1889.)  F.  M.B. 
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White  OroM  MoTeiiMiit,  The*  This  re* 
marksble  movement  was  inaugurated  by  Uie 
late  blflhop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  at 
BishoD- Auckland,  Durham,  England,  Feb.  14, 
1888,  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins  being  present  and 
taking  part.  Dr.  Lightfoot  was  led  to  this 
action  by  a  study  of  the  moral  condition  of 
those  northern  counties  of  England  that  came 
under  especial  notice,  in  conneclion  with  the 
reform  work  prosecuted  by  Miss  Hopkins. 
Erelong  it  was  found  necessary  to  draw  up 
a  brief  statement  of  principles,  and  this  was 
mainly  accomplished  at  a  conference  held  at 
8t.  Peter's,  Eaton  square,  London,  Colonel 
Everett  Poole  being  the  chief  author  of  this 
moral  creed  which,  apparently,  is  destined  to 
be  as  extended  as  the  human  race  : 

1.  To  treat  all  women  with  respect,  and  en- 
deavor to  protect  them  from  wrong  and 
degradation. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  put  down  all  indecent 
language  and  coarse  lests. 

8.  To  maintain  the  law  of  purity  aa  equaUy 
binding  upon  men  and  women. 

4.  To  endeavor  to  spread  these  principles 
among  my  companions,  and  to  try  and  help 
my  younger  brothers. 

6.  To  tise  every  possible  means  to  fulfil  the 
command,  "  Keep  thyself  pure." 

The  movement  soon  began  to  spread,  and 
In  due  time  it  reached  seats  of  learning  like 
those  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin,  and  then  began  to  find  its  way  to 
India,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Canada.  Soon 
after  it  was  begun  in  England,  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  young  men  of  the  church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  New  York  City, 
and,  through  their  rector  [B.  F.  De  Costaj, 
thev  put  themseWes  in  connection  with  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  in  England,  receiv- 
ing authority  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  or- 
ganization  and  to  republish  the  White  Cross 
terature.  ' '  Branch  Number  One"  was  thus 
organized.  After  long  and  careful  prepara- 
tion the  society  held  its  first  public  meeting, 
Sunday  evening,  Feb.  8,  1885.  in  the  parish 
church,  the  bishop  of  Iowa  fW.  8.  Perry] 
taking  the  place  of  the  bishop  of  New  York 
[H.  Potter]  among  the  speakers.  Accounts 
of  this  meeting  were  published  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  leading  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  from  that  day  ue  White 
Cross  Movement  found  itself  one  of  the  recog- 
nized institutions.  The  movement  was  at 
once  taken  up  by  many  young  mens'  Chris- 
tian associations,  and  the  president  of  Branch 
Number  One  was  called  to  visit  remote  re- 
gions of  the  country  to  aid  in  organization. 
Though  the  White  Cross  Society  is  disthictly 
a  society  for  men.  all  classes  are  invited  to  co- 
operate, and  the  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  at  once  organized  a  "  De- 
partment of  Social  Purity,  co-operating  wiUi 
the  White  Cross,"  in  which  work  they  have 
been  followed  by  the  Non-Partisan  Union. 
Oct.  25, 1886,  several  bishops  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  at  Chicago,  set  forth  a 
"  declaration"  in  favor  of  the  White  Cross 
Movement,  which  subsequently  received  the 
endorsement  of  nearly  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Bishops,  saying  that  "  the  object 
of  the  White  Cross  Society  is  to  elevate  opin- 


ion respecting  the  nature  and  claims  of  mo- 
rality, with  its  equal  obligation  upon  men  and 
women,  and  to  secure  a  profier  practical  rec- 
ognition of  its  precepts  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  family,  and  the  nation."  This 
strikes  a  severe  blow  at  the  double  standard 
of  morality,  which  allows  that  what  is  sin  in 
a  woman  is  to  be  tolerated  in  man.     This 

glatform  was  offered  for  the  acceptance  of 
ihristian  people  of  all  denominations,  and  it 
has  been  widely  adopted,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  where  it  has  been  care- 
full  v  prosecuted  in  connection  with  the  work, 
of  the  Qood  Templars,  the  White  Cross  bein^ 
associated  with  the  highest  degree.  The 
White  Cross  Movement  is  co-operative,  and 
associates  itself  with  diurches,  temperance 
societies.  Christian  Endeavor  societies.  Sun- 
day-schools,  Bible  classes,  and  guilds.  Soci« 
eties  are  now  at  work  in  every  part  of  the 
land,  and  probabl  v  not  less  than  one  million 
of  men  are  now  inoividually,  or  through  some 
society,  committed  to  the  work  of  the  White 
Cross  with  a  future  of  vast  usefulness  before  it. 
Under  the  direction  of  a  publication  com- 
mittee,  composed  of  bishops  and  others, 
twenty  of  the  White  Cross  papers,  together 
with  a  manual  of  the  White  Cross,  have  been 

gublished  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York 
!ity,  the  papers  having  been  carefully  revised 
by  Hiss  Hopkins  and  published  with  her  ap- 

Eroval.  To  the  White  Cross  Society  there 
as  been  added  a  Junior  branch  for  boys,  en- 
titled '*  The  Silver  Cross,"  suggested  by  the 
bishop  of  Central  New  York  IF:  D.  Hunting- 
ton], together  with  "The  White  Shield  for 
Women,"  organized  bv  Miss  Frances  E.  WO- 
lard,  and  "  The  Daughters  of  the  Temple  for 
Girls."  suggested  by  the  undersinied. 

B.  F.  DK  COflTA. 

Whltefield,  Clkorge,  evangelist;  b,  at 
Gloucester,  Dec.  16,  1714 ;  d.  at  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  Sept.  80,  1770.  His  father,  an 
innkeeper,  but  the  son  and  grandson  of  clergy- 
men, died  When  George  was  two  years  md. 
At  fifteen^  beingtheyoungest  of  seven  children, 
heservedmthetax)-room.  Entering  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  as  a  servitor  in  1788,  he  met 
the  Wesleys,  Johied  their  **  Holv  Club."  and 
was  the  first  to  profess  conversion.  In  1786 
he  was  ordained  deacon  ;  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  began  to  get  fame  as  a  preacher. 
Urged  by  the  W  eslevs  to  join  them  in  Georgia, 
he  spent  three  months  there,  May-Aug.,  1788. 
Returning  to  receive  priest's  oixlers  and  raise 
money  for  the  orphanage,  he  found  himself 
coldly  received,  and  some  churches  closed  to 
him.  The  Wesleys,  who  had  had  their  own 
experience  meanwhile,  impressed  him  with 
the  importance  of  justification  by  faith,  and 
he  now  added  this  doctrine  to  nis  favorite 
topic  of  the  new  birth.  In  Feb.,  1789,  he 
went  to  Bristol  and  preached  to  crowds  of 
colliers  on  Kingswood  Hill,  who  showed  the 
effect  of  his  eloquence  by  "  the  white  gutters 
made  bv  tiieir  tears,  which  plentifully  fell 
down  their  black  cheeks."  Here  he  had 
audiences  of  ten  to  twenty  thousand,  and 
began  the  work  carried  on  so  long  by  the 
Wesleys,  who  resorted  to  open-air  preachlwr 
at  his  instance.     Thence  he  went  to  Wales^ 
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Scotland,  and  through  Tarfous  parts  of  Enff* 
luid,  everywhere  moving  multitudes.  Tha 
year  (17^)  he  publishea  his  JcurwA  Qjonk' 
don)  in  several  parts,  three  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, A  Pre$eriaU9e  offainH  Unsettled  No- 
twn$,  in  answer  to  J.  Trapp,  and  one  or  two 
tracts  attacking  the  clergy  as  **  blind  guides." 
which  did  not  improve  his  relations  with 
them.  In  turn,  or  in  advance,  he  was  as- 
sailed in  over  forty  books  and  pamphlets. 

In  Aug.,  1789,  he  sailed  again,  remaining 
in  America  o?er  a  year,  preacbinff  from  Kew 
England  to  Georgia.  His  Three  Lettere,  1741, 
accused  Archbishop  Tillotson  of  knowing  no 
more  of  Christ  thsn  did  Mohanuned.  Im- 
patient of  opposition,  and  even  of  difTerences 
of  opinion  in  what  he  considered  vital  truth, 
he  withdrew  from  communion  with  Wesley. 
In  1741  he  built  the  Tabernacle  in  London, 
visited  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  made  an  ill- 
assorted  marriage.  From  1744-48  he  wss  in 
America.  Returning,  he  found  his  London 
congregation  scattered  and  himself  financially 
embarrassed ;  from  these  difficulties  he  was 
rescued  1^  the  powerful  acoesBion  of  Lady 
Huntingdon,  who  made  him  one  of  her  chap- 
lains, mdlt  and  endowed  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dist chapels  throughout  the  land,  and  started 
a  training  school  at  Trevecca,  in  Wales.  Thus 
reinforc^,  he  continued  his  labors  with  un- 
abated leiX  and  efficiency,  preaching  some- 
times forty  to  sixty  hours  in  a  week.  He  vis- 
ited the  American  colonies  in  all  seven  times, 
and  influenced  their  religious  history  as  pow- 
erfully as  that  of  Great  Britain.  Indifferent 
to  forms  of  government  or  worshij),  he  gave 
his  services  alike  to  all  communions,  and 
their  immediate  effect  was  greater  among  dis- 
senters than  in  the  Establisned  Church.  He 
was  no  organizer.  His  rival,  Wesley,  founded 
an  immense  and  ever-growing  denomination 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea ;  but  Whitefield's 
power  was  personal,  and,  beyond  a  certain 
connection  in  Wales,  is  linked  with  no  sect  or 
party. 

He  had  little  intellectual  power ;  his  ser- 
mons are  flat  in  the  reading.  But  as  he  de- 
livered them,  thev  carried  away  even  Chester- 
field and  Franklm.  His  natural  gift  of  ora- 
tory was  improved  in  childhood  by  reading 
plays,  and  he  was  always  intensely  dramatic 
m  manner.  His  voice  was  a  marvellous  or- 
san,  powerful,  penetrating,  capable  of  in- 
finite modulation,  and  perfectly  under  com- 
mand. His  temperament  was  sympathetic, 
impetuous,  ardent,  "a  creature  of  impulse 
ana  emotion."  His  confidence  in  his  doc- 
trines was  absolute,  his  sincerity  unquestion- 
able, his  courage  unchecked  by  thoughts  of 
self,  his  evangelical  zeal  as  firm  and  nery  as 
thatof  any- pnmitive  apostle.  The  combina- 
tion of  theM  qualities  made  him  the  most 
magnetic  and  powerful  preacher  of  modem 
times,  and  secured,  as  he  and  his  disciples 
believed,  the  especial  accompanying  presence 
of  the  illumining  and  converting  Spirit. 
Though  no  sect  b^us  his  name  or  follows  an 
order  of  his  makine,  his  converts  were  tens 
of  thousands,  and  hb  memory  is  cherished  by 
millions. 

His  CoUeeium  ef  Effmne,  1768  (chiefly  from 
Wesley  and  Watts),  is  perhaps  sUU  used,  in  a 


revised  and  enlarged  edition,  by  one  London 
congregation.  His  works,  including  sermons, 
journals,  and  letters,  with  a  memoir  by 
J.  Gillies,  were  collected  in  7  vols.,  London, 
1771-72.  Other  lives  are  by  R.  PhQip.  1887  ; 
J.  R.  Andrews,  1864  ;  D.  A.  Harsha,  Albany, 
N.  Y..  1866,  and  L.  Tyerman,  London.  187&- 
77,  2  vols.,  repub.  New  York,  J.  B.  Wakeley, 
London,  18—,  n.e.,  1883,  n.e..  1889. 

F.  M.  B. 

Whitgift,  John,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1568  [?]), 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  b.  at  Great  Grims- 
by, Lincolnshire.  168  m.  n.  of  London.  1580 
or  1588 ;  d.  at  Lambeth,  London,  Feb.  29, 1604. 
Reentered  Queen's  College.  Cambridge,  1549  ; 
changed  in  1550  to  Pembroke  Hall,  where  the 
martvr,  Bradford,  was  his  tutor,  and  became 
a  fellow  of  Peterhouse.  1555  ;  Lady  Margaret 
professor  of  divinity,  1568  ;  regius  professor, 
and  master  of  Trinity,  1567.  Being  worsted 
in  a  pulpit  discussion  with  Cartwright,  he 
unworthily  deprived  that  eminent  man  of  his 
chair  and  fellowship,  1570-71.  The  contro- 
versv  w^as  transfcrrra  to  the  press,  on  Whit- 

fift  8  side  in  an  Antwer,  London,  1571,  and 
)efenjce,  1574.  He  was  made  dean  of  Lin- 
coln, 1571 ;  bishop  of  Worcester.  1577.  and 
E'  nate,  1588.  In  this  high  position  he  en- 
ed  the  queen's  especial  confidence,  and 
much  to  do  with  snaping  the  Established 
Church.  His  severity  toward  the  Puritans 
seems  to  have  been  in  accordance  both  with, 
royal  commands  and  with  his  own  views.  He 
enforced  the  subscription  tests,  procured  a 
Star  Chamber  decree  against  liberty  of  print- 
ing, and  in  some  measure  anticfpaled  the 
Laudian  persecution.  The  result  was  much 
suffering  and  onlv  partial  success ;  the  au- 
thors of  the  Martin  Marprelate  tracts  might 
be  punished,  but  not  wholly  silenced  ;  Puri- 
tanism was  not  uprooted,  and  the  settlement 
was  postponed  to  a  later  reign ;  but  mean- 
time the  church  was  steered  on  its  middle 
course  between  Geneva  and  Rome.  Whit- 
gift's  life  was  written  by  Sir  G.  Paule,  1612, 
and  by  J.  Strype,  1718  ;  his  works  were  col- 
lected in  8  vols,  by  the  Parker  Society,  1851- 
53.  F.  M.  B. 

Whitsunday  is  the  English  name  of  Pente- 
cost (q.v.,  p.  702).  The  etymology  of  the 
word  Is  uncertain.  The  general  derivation 
from  White-Sunday,  with  reference  to  the 
white  garment  worn  on  that  day  by  the  cate- 
chumens, is  not  very  probable  ;  the  transition 
in  the  speUing  could  be  essilv  accepted,  but 
the  transition  in  the  pronunciation  would  be 
something  unique.  C.  P. 

Whltlrasore,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Tufts  College, 
1858),  Universalist :  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan. 
1,  1800 ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  21, 
1861.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
church  at  Milford,  Mass..  1821;  at  Cam- 
bridgeport,  1822  ;  resigned.  1881  ;  from  1828 
till  1858  wss  editor  of  The  Trvtnpet,  a  de- 
nominational paper  of  Boston.  He  published 
Modem  Hi&tory  If  UnivereaUim,  fivm  the  Bra 
of  the  Rrfarmat&n  to  the  PreeerU  Time,  Bos- 
ton, 1880.  enlarged  ed..  1860  ;  commentaries 
on  the  Parables  (1882),  Revelation  (1888), 
Daniel  (1840) ;  Ovide  to  Umterealism,  1889  ; 
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Lift  of  Bma  BaUou,  1854^65,  4  toIb.;  Auto- 
biography,  1859.    (Bee  his  life  by  J.  G.  Adams, 

1877.) 

Whittingham,  William  RoUinson,  S.T.D. 
(Columbia,  1837) ;  b.  in  New  York  City,  Dec 
2,  1805 ;  d.  at  Orange.  N.  J.,  Oct.  17,  1879. 
He  graduated  at  the  General  (P.  £.)  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York,  1835  ;  became  rec- 
tor of  St.  Mark's,  Orange,  N.  J.,  1829  ;  of  St. 
Luke's,  New  York,  1881 ;  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  1885 ;  bishop  of  Maryland,  1840. 
He  was  a  vigorous  and  highly  successful 
bishop.  He  edited  William  Palmer's  Treatiie 
on.  the  Ohureh  of  Christ,  New  York,  1841.  2 
vols.,  and  new  annotated  translations  of  the 
Commonitorium  of  Vincent  of  Lerins.  1847, 
and  of  Jiatramnu$  on  the  Lord'$  Supper,  1848. 

Wichem,  Johann  Heinrlch,  D.D.  (hon., 
Berlin  [?],  18—) ;  b.  at  Hamburg,  April  21, 
1808 ;  d.  there.  April  7,  1881  ;  studied  theol- 
ogy in  €M)ttingen  and  Berlin  ;  established  in 
his  native  citv  a  free  Sunday-school  for  poor 
and  neglected  children,  in  which  he  soon  had 
500  pupils  on  his  hands ;  founded,  in  1838, 
at  Horn,  a  suburb  of  Hamburg,  Da$  ratihe 
Haus  (**  The  rough  house")  for  juvenile  of- 
fenders, which  became  the  model  for  numerous 
other  establishments  of  the  same  kind  ;  gave 
at  the  Wittenberg  KircJientag,  1848,  the  first 
impulse  to  the  establishment  of  what  is 
called  the  "  Inner  Mission  :'*  was  in  1851 
commissioned  by  the  Prussian  Gk>vemment 
to  visit  all  correctional  institutions  of  the 
country  and  suggest  reforms,  continuing 
active  in  the  service  of  philanthropy  to  his 
death.  He  published  Vie  innere  Mission, 
Hamburg,  1849  ;  Die  BehandLung  der  Ver- 
hreeher,  1853  ;  Der  Dienst  der  Frauen  in  der 
Kirche,  1858,  8d  ed.,  1880.  His  life  was  writ- 
ten  by  Oldenburg,  Hamburg,  1882,  and  Krum- 
macher.  Gk)tha,  1882. 

Wiolli;  John,  the  "morning  star  of  the 
Reformation  ;"  b.  1824  (W  in  north  York- 
shire, in  the  valley  of  the  Tees  ;  d.  at  Lutter- 
worth, 100  m.  n.  w.  of  London,  Dec.  81, 1884. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  education  ex- 
cept that  he  was  a  scholar  at  Oxford,  probablv 
in  Balliol  College,  where  he  took  his  Master  s 
degree ;  was  mule  fellow,  and  finally  master  of 
the  college.  This  was  not  later  than  1860.  In 
1361  he  received  the  living  of  Fillingham,  in 
Lincolnshire,  for  which  he  resigned  the  master- 
ship. But  in  Dec.,  1365,  he  was  put  at  the 
head  of  a  new  foundation.  **  Canterbury 
Hall,"  from  which  position  he  was  removed 
by  the  next  archbishop  (1366  [?]).  In  his 
early  lectures  at  the  university,  Wiclif  had 
treated  the  subjects  of  logic,  metaphysics, 
psychology,  etc.,  upon  which  manuscripts  of 
his  still  survive.  But  when  he  became  mas- 
ter, he  turned  his  attention  to  theology.  After 
taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Theology, 
he  was  permitted  to  lecture  upon  exegetKsal 
topics.  He  gained  the  Doctor's  degree  prob- 
ably a  little  alter  the  year  1365,  and  thereupon 
began  the  independent  treatment  of  theology, 
not  commenting,  as  was  the  custom  fre- 
quently, upon  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard. 

His  first  public  work  was  in  the  character 


of  a  patriot.  In  1865  Urban  V.  had  demanded 
the  paymeiA  of  the  1000  marks  quit-rent 
which  the  king  of  England  owed  him  as  his 
suzerain.  Parliament  refused  to  make  the 
payment,  and  it  is  probable  that  Wiclif  was 
ecclesiastical  counseuor,  and  advised  the  step. 
In  1874  negotiations  for  peace  between  France 
and  England  were  conducted  at  Bruges,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  was  arranged  tlmt  com- 
missioners from  England  should  meet  papal 
commissioners  and  discuss  the  ecclesiastical 
grievances  of  England.  Wiclif  was  one  of 
the  commissioners.  Little  was  accom^ished, 
but  a  similar  impression  was  left  upon  Wiclif  *s 
mind  as  upon  Luther's  at  Rome  in  1610. 
Upon  his  return  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
his  new  parish  of  Lutterworth,  to  which  he 
had  been  transferred  from  Ludgershall.  to 
which  he  had  gone  from  Fillingham.  But 
his  public  career  was  not  yet  ended.  His 
brave  stand  for  the  liberties  of  the  countrv 
had  brought  him  into  ill  repute  with  the  prel- 
ates, and  in  1877  he  was  summoned  before  the 
court  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  But  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  friends,  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  others  of  high  rank,  and  the  bishop 
found  himself  unable  to  accomplish  anything. 
Gregory  XL  sent  out  five  bulb  against  him, 
and  he  was  again  summoned  in  1378,  but 
again  escaped. 

Wiclif  was  from  this  time  onward  chiefly 
occupied  with  theological  matters.  His  faith- 
fulness in  his  parish  to  the  work  of  preaching 
the  gospel  is  witnessed  to-day  by  the  294  Eng- 
lish sermons  of  his  which  have  been  published. 
He  also  began  about  18*78  the  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  his  work  in  raising  up  and 
sending  out  his  *'  poor  priests,"  or  travelling 
evangelists,  who  were  at  first  probably  or- 
didn^  priests,  since  they  are  called  "  tiew" 
priests,  but  subeequentlv  mere  lay  preachers. 
Their  work  was  the  proclamation  of  the  simple 
message  of  the  gospel.  Soon  the  course  of 
events  began  which  ended  in  Wiclif 's  depriva- 
tion of  his  academic  privileges.  He  had 
come  by  the  year  1881  to  reject  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  «and  he  had 
attacked  it  as  unbiblical  and  misleading.  The 
chancellor  of  the  university  condemned  Ids 
doctrine  and  forbade  it  to  tie  taught ;  where- 
upon Wiclif  appealed  to  the  king,  llie 
course  of  events  was  broken  in  upon  by  the 
peasants'  insurrection  in  1381,  which  has 
often  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Wiclif 's 
teaching,  but  which  has  no  historical  connec- 
tion with  his  work.  Various  steps  were  taken 
against  Wiclif.  when  this  trouble  had  passed 
over;  his  doctrine  was  condemned  by  the 
synod  which  met  in  London  in  1888.  and 
orders  given  out  to  proceed  against  those  who 
held  such  sentiments.  But  these  measures 
resulted  in  nothing,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  that  certain  follow- 
ers of  Wiclif  were  apprehended  and  put  un- 
der the  ban,  and  he  himself  prohibited  the 
exercising  of  any  academic  functions ;  yet 
even  now  Wiclirs  person  was  untouched. 
He  retired  therefore  peacefully  to  his  parish 
and  engaged  in  his  ordinarv  duties. 

One  of  the  principal  of  tnese  was  his  trans; 
lation  of  the  Bible.  The  Psalter  had  been 
translated  into  English  already,  and  extracts 
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from  other  books ;  but  no  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  had  been  undertaken,  and  what 
had  been  done  had  not  been  intended  for  the 
common  people.  Wiclif  now  attempted  to 
prepare  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible, 
which  should  be  intelligible  to  the  mass  of 
the  people.  He  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment himself,  and  intrusted  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  a  friend,  Nicholas  of 
Hereford.  The  translation  was  made  from 
the  Vulgate,  not  from  the  original  tongues. 
The  whole  Bible  was  finished  certain^  as 
early  as  1382.  It  was  immediately  seen  to 
neea  a  revision,  which  was  performed  by  a 
follower  of  Wiclif,  John  Purvey,  and  com- 

{)leted  about  1888.  It  was  extensively  copied 
n  whole  or  in  part,  and  widely  circulated. 
There  still  survive  150  manuscripts,  complete 
or  partial.  But  the  work  had  to  wait  long 
for  the  printer,  the  first  printed  copy  being 
issued  in  1781  (the  New  Testament),  and  the 
whole  Bible,  with  the  original  and  revised 
forms  in  parallel  columns,  in  1850. 

Wiclif 's  teaching  may  now  be  comprehen- 
sively presented.  In  his  Trialogiu,  the  most 
mature  of  his  works,  we  find  him  distinguish- 
ing between  two  sources  of  doctrine  in  mat- 
ters of  religion — ^the  reason  and  authority. 
By  '*  reason*'  is  meant  not  only  the  power  of 
thought,  but  a  certain  natural  fund  of  relig- 
ious knowledge.  The  only  positive  rule  of 
doctrine,  however,  are  the  Scriptures,  and  it 
is  at  this  point  that  he  departs  most  distinctly 
from  the  conception  of  the  Roman  Church  of 
the  Middle  A^es.  According  to  that  concep- 
tion, the  Scnptures,  the  bmls  of  popes,  the 
decrees  of  councils,  etc.,  were  plac^  upon 
one  level  as  parts  of  one  traaition.  But 
Wiclif  distinguished  sharply  between  the 
Scriptures  as  the  only  final  appeal,  and  all 
the  conclusions  of  men,  however  venerable. 
Thus  Wiclif  came  clearly  upon  the  ground 
of  the  later  Reformers,  and  not  only  vindi- 
cated the  right  of  the  people  theoretically  to 
the  Scriptures,  but  acted  in  accordance  with 
this  teaching  by  translating  the  Bible. 

Philosophically,  Wiclif  was  a  Realist.  He 
thought  the  view  that  the  Idea  of  the  (Godhead 
is  a  mere  general  notion  as  impossible  as  the 
idea  that  the  personal  God  is  an  individual. 
He  applies  the  theory  also  to  the  Logos,  as 
the  sum  and  substance  of  all  ideas.  In  his 
theory  of  man  he  lays  great  emphasis  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  praise  *or  blameworthiness  of  an 
act.  He  opposes  the  doctrine  of  Bradwardina, 
that  the  will  of  €k>d  precedes  the  will  of  man 
and  determines  its  decision.  But  he  also 
holds  with  Augustine,  as  he  supposes,  that  sin 
is  a  defect,  not  something  positive.  In  the 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  he  holds  the 
common  church  doctrine,  only  he  emphasizes 
what  Romanism  had  lost  sight  of,  that  Christ 
is  the  only  mediator  between  God  and  man, 
and  he  exalts  him  as  the  exemplar  of  man- 
kind, and  the  sole  source  of  salvation.  He 
comes  near  to  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone,  but  does  not  g^ve 
perfect  expression  to  it.  His  doctrine  of  the 
church  is  that  it  is  the  whole  assembly  of  the 
elect,  by  which  he  includes  some  whom  Rome 
would  exclude,  and  excludes  some  who  hold 


high  office  in  the  earthly  church.  His  rejec- 
tion of  transubstantiation  has  already  been 
mentioned.  He  objects  to  it  philosophicaUy, 
since  the  chan^  of  substance  while  the  *'  ac 
cidents"  remam  the  same  is  inconceivable. 
He  also  styles  the  worship  of  the  host  idolatry. 
What  his  own  theory  was  it  is  not  easy  pre- 
cisely to  determine.  The  sacrament  of  the 
altar  is  at  the  same  time  true  bread  and  wine, 
and  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  That 
body  is  not  materially  present,  for  materially 
it  is  in  heaven.  But  it  is  present  in  three 
ways:  actively,  as  conferring  grace,  spirit- 
ually, as  taking  its  abode  in  the  souls  of  the 
saints,  and  sacramentally — that  is,  in  a  myste- 
rious manner — by  miracle.  Of  the  various 
views  of  the  Reformers,  this  seems  to  ap- 
proach nearest  to  Calvin's.  In  respect  to  the 
papacy,  Wiclif  was  at  first  only  desirous  of 
removing  abuses,  particularly  those  which 
threatened  Uie  integrity  of  the  state.  But 
finally  he  assumed  a  position  of  decided  hos- 
tility, and  attacked  the  papacy  as  such. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  his  attacks 
upon  the  monks.  In  his  earliest  attacks  he 
seems  to  have  had  the  older  orders,  which 
held  property,  in  mind,  since  he  inveighs 
against  their  riches.  But  about  1381  he  began 
to  attack  the  mendicant  orders,  for  whom  he 
had  at  first  some  sympathy.  In  his  own 
"  poor  priests"  be  sought  to  gain  in  a  more 
purely  spiritual  way  the  same  end  as  had  been 
sought  with  so  little  success  by  the  founders 
of  these  preaching  orders. 

In  1881  a  "  Wyclif  Society"  was  formed  to 
reprint  his  Latin  works  from  the  original 
manuscripts  which  exist  in  large  numbers, 
particularly  in  Viemia.  This  society  issued 
volumes  up  to  1891.  His  MnglM  Works  (in- 
cluding the  sermons  mentioned  above),  edited 
by  Thomas  Arnold,  were  published,  Oxford, 
1869-71,  2  vols.  For  his  life  and  writings, 
see  John  Lewis,  London,  1720 ;  Lechler, 
Leipzig,  1878, 2  vols.,  vol.  i..  the  Ufeof  Wyclif 

g roper,  trans,  by  Lorimer,  1878,  n.e.,  enlarged 
y  summary  of  vol.  ii.,  which  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  Lollards,  1884  (this  is  the  best 
book) :  A.  R.  Remington  (1884),  W.  L.  Wil- 
kinson (1884),  Thomson  (1884);  see  also 
Loserth,  Wiclif  and  Bus,  1884;  M.  Burrows. 
Wiclif  U  Place  in  HUtory,  1884 ;  R  L.  Poole, 
WyeUffe  and  Movements  far  Beform,  1889. 

F.  H.  F. 

Wigglesworth,  Hiohael,  b.  in  En^^land. 
Oct.  18,  1681 ;  d.  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  June  10, 
1705 ;  was  brought  to  America  in  1688,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1651  ;  studied  the- 
ology and  settled  at  Maiden  as  pastor  in  1657. 
His  poem.  The  Day  of  Doom,  appeared  in 
1662,  was  twice  reprinted  in  England— Lon- 
don, 1671,  and  Newcastle,  1711— and  ran 
through  many  editions  in  the  United  States, 
the  last  by  W.  H.  Burr.  New  York,  1867. 
Another  poem  by  him,  Meat  out  €f  the  Eater, 
or  Meditations  concerning  the  Necessity, 'End, 
and  Usefulness  of  Afflietum,  appeared,  1690, 
6th  ed.,  1770. 

WUbeiforM,  Samael,  D.D.  (Oxford,  18—), 
Church  of  England,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
son  of  the  philanthropist  mentioned  below  ;  b. 
at  Clapham,  near  London,  Sept.  7, 1805  ;  d. 
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near  Dorking,  Surrey,  28  m.  8.8.W.  of  Lou 
don,  July  19,  1878 ;  son  of  W^Uliam  Wilber- 
fore  (q.ir.).  He  entered  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford, 1828,  and  graduated,  1826 ;  was  curate 
of  Checkendon,  1828-80 ;  rector  of  Bright- 
stone,  Isle  of  Wight,  1880-89,  and  rural  dean, 
1886  ;  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  1889  ;  canon  of 
WincJiester  and  rector  of  Alverstoke,  Hamp- 
shire, 1840 ;  dean  of  Westminster,  March, 
1845 :  bishop  of  Oxford,  Oct.,  1845,  and  of 
Winchester,  1869.  He  was  noted  for  elo- 
quence,- wit,  organizing  power,  and  social 
gifts ;  a  High  Churchman,  but  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Tractarians  ;  an  active,  promi- 
nent, and  influential  prelate.  He  puUnhed  a 
life  of  his  father  (with  his  brother  Robert), 
London,  1888 ;  a  Mstory  cf  the  Protestant 
EpUeopal  Church  in  America,  1844 ;  Eucha- 
ristica,  1889  ;  Henry  Ma/rtyn*tt  Letters  and 
Journals,  1887;  Sermons,  1889-62,  and  some 
stories  for  the  youn^.  His  life  appeared  in 
8  vols.,  London,  1881-82,  and  in  an  abridged 
American  edition.  New  York,  1888.  He  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while  riding 
with  Earl  Granville.  F.  M.  B. 

Wilberforce,  William,  lavman  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Hull,  88  m.  8.e. 
of  York.  Aug.  24,  1759 ;  d.  in  London,  July 
29,  1833.  He  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  1776  ;  graduated,  1780 ;  inherited 
wealth,  and  was  m  Parliament,  1780-1825. 
The  religious  impressions  of  his  youth  were 
revived  by  Isaac  Milner  during  a  Journey  on 
the  Continent,  1784-85  ;  he  **  could  not  look 
back  without  unfeigned  remorse*'  on  the  com- 
parative levity  of  his  ^outh,  and  took  the 
most  earnest  view  of  his  opportunities  and 
duties.  He  founded  a  society  for  the  refor- 
mation of  manners,  1787 ;  Joined  Hannah 
Moore  in  establishing  schools  for  poor  chil- 
dren, and  actively  interested  himseli  in  many 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at  home 
and  abroad.  Chiefly  notable  were  his  labors 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  con- 
ducted in  a  sort  of  partnership  with  Cllark- 
son ;  after  twenty  years'  agitation  they  at- 
tained success  in  1807.  Aiming  now  at  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  they  con- 
tinued to  labor  with  unfaltering  zeal,  and  be- 
came vice-presidents  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety on  its  formation  in  1828.  The  Eman- 
cipation Bill  was  passed  a  few  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Wilberforce.  This  was  only  the 
main  chapter  in  a  good  man's  life.  H^e  was 
"  the  Wesley  of  the  upper  circles,"  a  leader 
of  the  Evangelical  partv,  and  an  active  phi- 
lanthropist in  and  out  ox  Parliament.  Of  hb 
Practical  View  of  ths  Prevailing  Religious 
System  of  Professed  C  hristians  in  the  Higher 
and  Middle  O tosses  of  this  Country  Contrasted 
with  Heal  Christianity,  London,  1797,  7500 
copies  were  sold  in  six  months,  and  it  has 
been  translated  into  French,  Italian,  Oerman, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish.  He  was  prominent  in 
founding  The  Christian  Observer,  1801,  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1804. 
He  supported  parliamentarv  reform  and 
Catholic  emancipation,  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  better  support  of  curates,  and  strove  to 
commit  the  government  to  the  Christianiza- 
tion  of  India.    Long  infirm,  he  retiit^  from 


public  life  in  1825.  He  was  buried  In  West- 
raimter  Abbey,  where  a  statue  of  him  waa 
raised.  Three  of  his  sons,  by  a  curious  reac- 
tion from  his  opinions,  be(»me  Romanists. 
His  life,  by  his  sons,  Robert  Isaac  and  Samuel, 
appeared  in  5  vols.,  London,  1888,  and 
abridged  In  1  vol.,  1868  ;  his  Correspondence, 
in  2  vols.,  1840.  (See  also  J.  J.  Gumey's 
Sketch,  Norwich,  1888  ;  J.  S.  Harford's  Beeol- 
lections,  London,  1864,  and  J.  C.  Colquhoun's 
Wifberforee,  1866.)  F.  M.  B. 

Wilbrod,  or  WUUbrord.  missionarv  to  the 
Frisians ;  b.  in  Northumberland,  England. 
658  ;  d.  In  the  monastery  Bptemac,  in  Fries- 
land,  Nov.  6. 789.  He  began  his  labors  about 
690 ;  connected  himself  with  Rome ;  was 
finally  made  arrhbishop  of  Utrecht.  (See  his 
life,  London,  1877.)  F.  H.  F. 

Wilderness  in  Scripture  does  not  mean  a 
mere  waste,  but  rather  a  tract  not  under  culti- 
vation. Sometimes  the  region  was  entirely 
dry  and  barren,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah,  the  mountainous  region  west 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xvii.  28,  Matt.  iii.  8), 
which  has  only  patches  of  grass.  In  other 
cases  the  sofl  was  fertile  and  yielded  fine  pas- 
tures (Ps,  Ixv.  12,  13.  Joel  u.  22).  Mention 
is  made  of  the  wilderness  of  Jericho,  of  Sin, 
of  £n-gedi,  etc.,  but  the  chief  one  is  "  the 
^reat  and  terrible  wilderness"  (Deut.  viii.  15) 
m  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  now  known  as 
Badiet  et-Tih,  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wander- 
ing, in  which  the  Israelites  spent  forty  years 
on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  This 
region  has  now  become  well  known  through 
the  explorations  of  travellers  and  the  British 
Ordnance  Survey.  Parts  of  It  are  howling 
wastes,  sun-scorehed  and  dry,  but  others  are 
well-watered  and  fertile,  capable,  with  culti- 
vation, of  yielding  abundant  support.  The 
Israelites  no  doubt  lived  a  nomad  Hfe,  as  do 
the  Bedouins  of  our  own  dav,  moving  from 
place  to  place,  and  pitching  meir  tents  wher- 
ever they  could  find  pasture,  and  it  was  only 
in  occasional  instances  that  there  was  an  abso- 
lute want  of  water.  Traces  of  former  culti- 
vation are  still  to  be  seen,  and  every  visitor 
feels,  like  the  members  of  the  British  Survey, 
tliat  the  natural  features  of  this  peculiar  re- 
gion illustrate  and  confirm  the  narrative  fiven 
m  the  sacred  history.  (See  £.  H.  Palmer, 
The  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  New  York.  1871.) 

T.  W,  C. 

Wilfrid,  archbishopof  York, though  scarcely 
ever  in  undisputed  possession  of  his  aee ;  b. 
in  Northumberland,  684 ;  trained  at  Lindis- 
fame  ;  went  to  Rome,  was  made  abbot  of  the 
monastery  at  Ripon,  658,  was  prominent  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Celtic  discipline  in  the  great 
debate  at  Whitby,  on  the  coast,  40  m.  n.  e.  of 
York,  and  became  archbishop  of  York,  664. 
He  is  memorable  for  establishing  the  custom 
of  ai>peal  to  Rome,  and  for  his  services  to 
learning  and  church  arehitecture.  (See  his 
life  by  8.  W.,  London,  1878.)        F.  H.  F. 

Will,  The.  A  theme  of  endless  debate  alike 
in  philosophy  and  theology.  Formerly  men- 
tal phenomena  were  distributed  into  two 
classes— undetBtanding  and  will,  but  now  a 
triple  division  is  preferred,  viz.,  intellect,  feel- 
ing, will,  the  hust-mentioned  including  bot^ 
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desire  and  ToliUon,  which,  however,  require 
to  be  ceref ulljr  distinguished,  since  deifae  tOMj 
be  vague  and  undedded,  while  volition  ia  de- 
liberate and  definite. 

The  freedom  of  the  will  was  first  treated  as 
a  theological  question,  the  point  being  how 
sin  has  ufected  man's  ability  to  keep  God's 
commands  ;  and  Augustin  and  tiie  Reformers 
maintained  the  bondage  of  the  will.  This, 
however,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  philosophi- 
cal necessity  advocated  bv  Hobbes,  Iieibnits, 
and  Priestlev,  who  churned  that  volitions 
come  under  the  law  of  causality.  The  ablest 
advocate  of  determinism  was  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, whose  treatise,  while  it  has  faults  ad- 
mitted even  by  those  who  accept  its  main 
positions,  has  never  been  refuted. 

Man  is  certainly  the  cause  of  his  own  voli- 
tions, but  how  does  he  come  to  have  one  voli- 
tion rather  than  another?  Some  say  that 
each  volition  is  unconditioned  by  antecedents, 
and  in  this  sense,  before  it  comes  into  exist- 
ence, is  contingent.  Others  hold  that  each 
volition  was  antecedentlv  determined,  and 
therefore  certain.  The  oojection  to  the  for- 
mer answer  is  that  it  puts  an  end  to  character, 
moral  accoantability,  and  unity  of  life,  since 
it  represents  the  mind  as  acting  blindly,  with- 
out motive,  without  reference  to  the  past  or 
the  future.  The  latter  answer  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  determinism  of  Priestley 
and  Huxley,  who  apply  the  doctrine  of  phys- 
ical causation  to  tne  phenomena  of  mind, 
and  do,  in  fact,  set  forth  materialism.  They 
make  man  an  automaton,  and  interpret  his- 
tory in  the  terms  of  matter  and  motion.  The 
determinism  of  Edwards  and  Chalmers,  on 
the  contrary,  Is  the  determinism  of  character. 
The  cause  of  any  given  volition  is  the  Ego, 
the  man  himself.  He  does  not  act  at  random 
or  without  reason,  nor  is  his  course  fortuitous, 
but  his  character  determines  his  conduct. 

Nevertheless  he  is  a  free  agent,  and  respon- 
sible. The  certain  connection  between  his 
nature  and  his  volitions  does  not  take  away 
the  moral  quality  of  the  latter,  for  indeed 
they  would  have  no  moral  quality  unless  they 
expressed  his  nature.  Colvinists  say  that 
they  can  hold  anv  theory  of  the  will  that  Ar- 
minians  can  hold,  because  while  foreordina- 
tion  makes  all  events  and  therefore  all  voli- 
tions certain,  it  docs  not  make  them  a  whit 
more  certain  than  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
foreknowledge  does.  T.  W.  C. 

Willehad,  first  bishop  of  Bremen;  b.  in 
Northhmberland,  England,  about  730  ;  began 
missionary  labors  amone  the  Frisians  about 
770.  He  was  summoneabv  Charlemagne  to 
undertake  the  conversion  or  the  region  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Weser  in  780,  and  labored 
here  with  interruptions  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  opposition  of  Widukind  compelled 
him  to  flee,  out  after  Widukind 's  conversion 
(785)  the  work  of  extending  and  organizing 
the  diocese  could  go  on.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  787,  and  died,  Nov.  8.  789. 

P.  H.  P. 

William  of  Ohampaanx,  named  from  his 
'birthplace,  near  Melun,  27  m.  s.  s.  e.  of  Paris, 
where  he  was  born  about  1070,  and  died 
in  1121.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Boaccdlin.  and 


himself  taught  in  the  cathedral  adiool  of 
Ntee  Dame,  where  he  beoame  caaon  In 
lies.  Abdard,  hia  lator  antagonist,  was  a 
pupil  here.  In  1106,  after  vain  attempts  to 
silence  Abelard,  William  reth^ed  to  the  abbey 
of  St  Victor,  where  he  afterward  reauBAed 
his  lectures.  He  was  bishop  of  ChAlons^ur- 
Mame,  and  took  the  papal  side  in  the  dispute 
about  investitures.  Hia  philosophical  works 
are  few.  He  taught  that  unbaptiaed  children 
must  be  lost.  He  was  a  realist,  and  at  first 
taught  that  the  universal  is  the  essence  of  all 
the  individual  things  comprised  under  it ; 
but  afterward*  having  conceded  to  Abelard 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  essences  of 
different  individuals,  he  was  suspected  of 
abandoning  realism,  and  lost  popularity. 

Williatt  of  Bftalaaaburr,  a  pioneer  of 
English  history  ;  b.  about  1096  (?) ;  d.  1148  (?). 
He  became  an  inmate  of  the  monasterv  at 
Malmesbury  at  an  early  age,  and  remained 
there  till  death  as  librarian  and  chorister.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  English  kings  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  year  1129,  in  connected  dis- 
course instaui  of  the  chronicle  form.  Later 
he  wrote  a  conthi nation  of  this  under  the 
name  of  Hittorim  noreUa,  and  his  remaining 
principal  work  was  his  history  of  the  Ens;]isE 
ponti&  from  the  Christlanization  of  England 
to  the  year  1123.  His  works  are  in  Migue, 
Pat,  Lot,  CLXXIX.;  Eng.  trans,  of  his  Chtvn- 
ide  in  Bohn*t  AtUiguarian  lAhrary.  (See  W. 
de  G.  Burch,  On  the  Life  and  Writinge  qf  W, 
(ifM.,  London,  1874.)  F.  H.  P. 

William  of  Naaaau,  generally  called  Will- 
iam tha  Blleiit,  prince  of  Orange,  count  of 
Nassau  ;  b.  in  the  castle  of  Dillenburff ,  Nas- 
sau, April  16,  1588;  d.  at  Delft,  Holland, 
Julv  10, 1584.  He  was  educated  at  the  court 
of  Brussels  In  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
was  treated  with  extraordinary  confidence  by 
Charles  V.  and  with  distinction  even  by 
Philip  IL  But  when  the  latter  sent  the  duke 
of  Al7a  with  a  large  Spanish  army  to  the 
Netherlands  in  1566,  William,  who  knew 
what  was  coming,  threw  up  his  position  in 
the  service  of  the  king,  left  the  country,  and 
openly  embraced  Calvinism,  and  when  the 
bloody  carnival  began  with  the  execution  of 
Egmont  and  Horn,  he  raised  an  army  at  his 
own  expense  and  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  rouse  the  provinces  to  renstance.  His 
military  successes  were  not  great,  though 
great  enough  to  make  the  Spanish  king  furi- 
ous and  to  create  confidence  among  the  Dutch 
Protestants.  In  1676  the  Pacification  of 
Ghent  was  signed,  and  in  1579  the  Union  of 
Utrecht,  whicu  means  the  fall  of  the  Spanish 
hegemony  in  Europe  and  the  rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  The  weapons  which  Philip  II. 
employed  against  him  were  a  little  surprising 
even  to  those  days  ;  he  put  a  prize  of  25,0()0 
gold  gulden  on  his  head,  and  then  Balthazar 
Geram  shot  him  dead.  Various  collections 
of  his  correspondence  have  been  issued  by 
Gachard,  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  and  Juste ; 
see  also  Motley,  Ths  Bite  of  the  Jhitcli  Repub- 
Ue.  C.  P. 

WUUam  of  Bt.  Amour,  Doctor  of  Theology 
at  the  University  of^Paria  in  the  18th  century, 
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b.  probably  at  8t.  Amour,  228  m.  s.e.  of  Paris ; 
d.  in  Paris  about  1272.  He  sought  to  protect 
the  university  from  the  agmssions  of  the  two 
orders  of  mendicant  monss.  Innocoit  lY., 
in  1254,  put  an  end  to  their  efforts,  and  in  1256 
William  wrote  upon  the  P^riU  qf  the  Times,  a 
work  directed  a^nst  the  monks,  in  which  he 
atta^ed  the  mendicant  principle  Itself. 
Thomas  Aquinas  entered  the  lists  against 
him,  the  pope  was  gained  over,  William's 
book  condemned,  and  the  imiversitv  reduced 
to  subjection.  In  1268  he  returned  to  Paris 
and  resumed  his  lectures.  F.  H.  F. 

William  of  Trre,  archbishop  of  that  city, 
statesman  and  historian  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  b.  in  Syria  about  1180,  was  reared 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  educated  in  the 
West  (Paris),  and  found  favor  with  King 
Amalric  when  he  returned  home  about  1168. 
He  was  made  tutor  of  the  kind's  son,  Bald- 
win, and  engaged  in  many  public  offices.  He 
is  rememberod  for  his  history  of  the  Oriental 
princes  from  Mohammed  to  tne  year  1184,  and 
for  that  of  the  crusades,  extending  to  the  year 
1188,  French  trans.  Paris,  1879,  2  vols.  (See 
Migne,  Pat.  Lat  CCI.)  F.  H.  F. 

William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter and  twice  chancellor  of  England ;  b.  at 
Wykeham,  in  Hampshire,  1824 ;  d.  at  Walt- 
ham,  Sept.  27,  1404.  He  was  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  kin?  from  the  year  1847  as  an 
architect,  and  bunt  the  great  quadrangle  to 
the  east  of  the  keep  at  Windsor,  and  after- 
ward at  Winchester  remodelled  the  nave  of 
the  cathedral.  As  a  bishop  (1866)  he  was  faith- 
ful to  his  duties,  and  in  the  contest  with  the 
papacy  took  Uie  side  of  the  nation.  Yet  he 
was  no  friend  of  WicUfite  opinions,  and  sat 
upon  the  court  which  tried  Crumpe  in  1892. 
(See  life  by  Hoberly,  Winchester,  1887.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Williams,  Daniel,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1709 ; 
Glasgow,  1709),  Presbyterian  :  b.  at  Wrex- 
ham.  North  Wales,  180  m.  n.w.  of  London, 
about  1644  ;  d.  in  London,  Jan.  26,  1716.  He 
was  pastor  in  Dublin,  1668-87,  and  then  in 
Hand  alley,  Bishopsgate  street,  London.  Ac- 
quiring wealth  by  a  second  marriage,  by  his 
will  he  founded  the  Red  Cross  Street  Library, 
which  was  opened,  1729,  and  now  contains 
80,000  volumes  of  theology  and  1000  manu- 
scripts, among  them  the  minutes  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  and  other  yaluable  papers. 
Dr.  Williams's  works  were  collected  in  5 
vols.,  London,  1788-50.  (SeeW.  D.Jeremy, 
Dr.  WiUiatM*s  Trust,  London,  1885.) 

F.  M.  D. 

Williams,  Oeorge,  Church  of  England  law- 
man, the  founder  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association ;  b.  at  a  faimhouse  in  the 
pulsh  of  Dulverton,  Somersetshire,  England, 
Oct.  11, 1821.  He  began  his  business  life  at 
Bridgewater ;  was  converted  in  1887,  and 
having  become  a  junior  assistant  in  the  dry- 

§oods  establishment  of  Hitchcock  &  Co.,  Lon- 
on,  in  1841,  he  organized  there  in  1848,  to- 
gether with  a  few  oSiers  among  the  assistants, 
regular  prayer-meetings  for  the  conyersion  of 
his  fellow-clerks.  In  the  following  year  the 
organization  was  extended  to  other  establish- 
ments and  other  trades,  and  on  July  4, 1844, 


was  founded  the  Young  Hen's  Christian 
Association  (q.v.),  which  now  is  spreading 
throughout  the  world.  Hr.  Williams  was  its 
secretary  from  1868  to  1885,  and  became  in 
that  year  its  president,  succeeding  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Commercial  Trayellers'  Christian  Association, 
the  Christian  Community,  and  the  Young 
Men's  Foreign  Mission,  and  tiULes  an  active 
interest  in  the  London  City  Mission,  the  Sun- 
day-school Union,  etc. 

WilliaflULlMuio,  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
in  Wales,  1802 ;  d.  at  Stinchoombe,  Olouoes- 
tershire,  May  1, 1865.  He  graduated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Oxford.  1826;  became  fellow, 
1882.  and  was  curate  of  Windrush,  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  and  Bisley.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Keble  and  Newman,  was  early  in  the  Oxford 
movement,  and  wrote  three  of  the  Tracts  for 
the  Tifnes,  and  eight  poems  in  Lyra  Apostolica 
(1886).  He  published  in  prose  a  Harmony  and 
Commentary  on,  the  whde  Gospel  I^arratite, 
London,  1842-45,  8  vols.;  TJue  Psalms  Inter- 
preted  cf  Christ,  1864-65,  8  vols.,  and  others ; 
and  in  verse.  The  Cathedral,  Oxford,  1888 ; 
ThoughtsinPastYears,lBS6;  The  Baptistery, 
1842-44,  4  parts  ;  The  Altar,  London,  1847,. 
and  The  Christian  Scholar,  Oxford.  1S^\  be- 
sides Hymns  from  the  Parisian  Breviary,  1889^ 
aod  Hymns  from  the  Catechism,  London,  1843^ 
rep.  in  New  York,  1847.  F.  M.  B. 

Williams,  John,  D.D.  (Cambridge.  16— )» 
archbishop  of  York ;  b.  at  Aberconwav, 
Wales,  March  25,  1582 ;  d.  at  Clodded,  in 
Wales,  March  25,  1650.  He  studied  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  became  a  felloW  ; 
received  three  prebends,  two  deaneries,  and 
the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  1621 ;  succeeded  Ba- 
con as  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  July  10, 
1621,  and  was  aismisscd  by  Charles  I.,  Oct. 
25,  1626.  Having  opposed  Laud,  he  was 
prosecuted  on  three  charges  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  suspended,  flnra  £18,000,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  1686-40.  The 
Long  Parliament  released  him,  and  the  king 
made  him  archbishop  of  York,  Dec.,  1641. 
With  otherprelates  he  was  again  imprisoned^ 
1642-48.  He  was  a  moderate,  conscientious^ 
and  forgiving  man,  and  liked  by  the  Puritans, 
though  a  stout  loyalist.  Qrief  at  the  kine's 
death  is  said  to  have  killed  him.  His  life,  by 
Bishop  Hacket,  appeared,  London.  1698,  and 
was  abridged,  1700.  F.  »L  B. 

Williams,  John,  the  "  Apostle  of*  Poly- 
nesia :"  b.  at  Tottenham,  London,  England, 
June  29, 1796  ;  murdered  at  Erromanga,  New 
Hebrides,  Nov.  20,  1839.  He  went  out  as 
missionary  to  the  Society  Islands,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
1816,  and  with  the  exception  of  four  years 
(1884-88),  when  on  a  visit  home,  he  was  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  evangelizing  the  island- 
ers. He  reduced  the  language  of  the  island 
of  Karatonga  to  writing,  and  with  Messrs. 
Pitman  ana  Buzacot  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  it.  He  published  his  famous 
Narratite  qf  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  London,  1887,  56th  1000, 
1865;  repub.,  New  York,  1887.  (See  bis 
memoirs  by  Ebenezer  Prout,  London,  1848.) 
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WUliams.  Roger,  Baptist ;  b.  about  1600 ; 
d.  at  Providence,  R  I.,  April,  1688.  His 
parentage  and  birthplace,  as  well  as  date  of 
Dirth,  are  uncertain.  The  latest  researches 
seem  to  favor  an  English  birth,  of  Welsh 
stock.  A  graduate  of  Cambridge  and  a  priest 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  had  from  the 
first  a  strong  bent  toward  Puritanism,  fie 
emigrated  to  America  in  1630,  but  he  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  half-way  reforma- 
tion that  the  New  England  Puritans  were  dis- 
posed to  make. .  He  saw  the  inoonsistencv  of 
the  Puritan  theocracy,  in  which  the  functions 
of  church  and  state  were  so  interblended  that 
the  identity  of  each  was  in  danger  of  being 
lost.  He  had  grasped  the  principle  that  the 
church  and  the  state  should  be  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  independent  of  each  other.  It  Is  not 
at  all  certain  that  Williams  had  imbibed  these 
notions  from  the  English  Baptists,  or  that  he 
even  knew  of  their  nolding  such  doctrines. 
At  this  time  he  was  not,  at  any  rate,  an  Ana- 
baptist, but  a  Puritan  Separatist.  He  found 
no  fault  with  the  Congregational  doctrine  or 
discipline,  but  denounced  the  principle  of  a 
state  church,  and  upheld  the  right  of  soul- 
liberty  on  natural  and  scriptural  grounds 
alike.  In  spite  of  his  heterodoxy,  he  was 
called  to  be  minister  to  the  church  at  Salem, 
where  he  was  hiehly  esteemed  for  his  zeal 
and  eloquence,  in  Oct.,  1685,  he  was  ban- 
ished from  the  colony  for  holding  that  "  the 
civil  magistrate's  power  extends  only  to  the 
bodies  and  goods  and  outward  state  of  men." 
Other  charges,  it  is  true,  were  made  against 
him,  but  the  evidence  is  complete  that  this 
was  the  real  grievance.  The  plea  that  he  was 
banished  for  civil  causes  alone,  and  because 
he  made  himself  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
the  commonwealth,  was  never  made  by  any 
reputable  historian  until  late  years,  and  is  so 
manifest  an  afterthought  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  considering. 

Willianis  made  his  way  to  Narragansett 
Bay,  and  in  June,  1686,  he  settled  at  what  is 
now  Providence,  founding  a  colony  that  de- 
veloped into  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
comer-stone  of  this  colony  was  the  principle 
of  religious  liberty.  The  compact  entered 
into  by  the  original  settlers  reads  thus :  *'  We 
whose  names  are  underwritten,  beinff  desirous 
to  inhabit  in  the  town  of  Providence,  do 
promise  to  submit  ourselves  in  active  and  pas- 
sive obedience,  to  all  such  orders  or  agencies 
as  shall  be  made  for  the  public  good  of  the 
body  in  an  orderly  way,  by  the  major  consent 
of  the  present  inhabitants,  masters  of  families, 
incorporated  together  into  a  township,  and 
such  others  whom  they  shall  admit  into  the 
same,  only  In  civil  things."  A  few  other 
countries  liad  before  this,  and  for  periods 
more  or  less  brief,  tolerated  what  they  re- 
garded as  heresy  ;  this  was  the  first  govern- 
ment organized  on  the  principle  of  absolute 
liberty  to  all,  in  matters  of  belief  and  practice 
that  did  not  conflict  with  the  peace  and  order 
of  society  or  with  ordinary  good  morals.  And 
though  this  government  was  insignificant  in 
point  of  numbers  and  power,  it  was  the  pio- 
neer in  a  great  revolution,  its  principle  having 
since  become  the  fundamental  law  of  every 
American  state,  and  influenced  strongly  even 


the  most  conservative  European  states. 
Though  he  did  not  originate  the  idea  of  soul- 
liberty,  it  was  given  to  Hoger  Williams  in  the 
providence  of  God  to  be  Its  standard-bearer 
in  a  new  world,  where  it  should  have  full  op- 
portunity to  work  itself  out  and  afford  by  its 
fruits  a  demonstration  that  it  is  of  Qod  and 
not  of  man. 

Up  to  this  time  Williams  was  not  a  Baptist, 
but  his  continued  study  of  the  Scriptures  led 
him  to  the  belief  that  the  sprinkling  of  water 
on  an  unconscious  babe  aoes  not  constitute 
obedience  to  the  demand  of  our  Lord,  *'  Be 
baptized. ' '  Having  arrived  at  this  conviction 
he  wished  to  be  baptized,  but  in  this  little 
colony,  separated  from  other  civilized  coun- 
tries by  an  ocean  or  a  wilderness,  where  was 
a  qualified  administrator  to  be  fotmd  ?  In 
the  mean  time,  other  converts  to  the  same  Idea 
had  been  made,  whether  by  his  agency  or  by 
independent  study  of  the  Word.  Some  time 
about  March,  1689,  therefore,  Williams  im- 
mersed Bzekiel  Holliman,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  his  church  at  Salem,  and  there- 
upon HoUiman  immersed  Williams.  Eleven 
others  were  immersed,  and  the  first  Baptist 
churdi  on  American  soil  was  formed.  Soon 
after  Williams  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
this  baptism  by  one  who  had  not  himself  been 
baptized  in  an  orderly  manner  was  not  valid. 
He  withdrew  himseli  from  the  church,  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  unconnected  with 
any  religious  body,  calling  himself  a  "  seek- 
er." 

Concerning  the  rest  of  his  life  we  know 
little.  In  1648  he  sailed  for  England  and  ob- 
tained a  charter  from  the  Commonwealth  for 
Rhode  Island,  returning  in  1661  to  secure  its 
confirmation  by  Charles  II.  On  the  reorgani* 
zation  of  the  government  under  this  second 
charter,  in  1654,  he  was  chosen  governor,  fill- 
ing the  office  until  May,  1658.  The  exact 
date  of  his  death,  as  of  his  birth,  is  unknown. 

LrrsRATaRB. — The  chief  authority  is  the 
edition  of  his  works  in  the  Pubiitatums  of  the 
Narragansett  Club,  Providence,  1866-76,  7 
vols.  (Of.  Letters  from  Roger  Williams  to 
John  Winihrop^  and  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Bos- 
ton, 1868  ;  see  also  Arnold,  Historv  of  Rhode 
lOand,  New  York,  1859-60,  vol  i.,  and 
Tyler's  American  Literature^  vol.  i.,  pp.  241- 
68,  for  estimates  of  his  political  and  literary 
labors.)  The  biographies  by  Enowles  (Bos- 
ton, 1884)  and  (Sunmell  (Boston,  1845)  are 
valuable,  though  somewhat  in  need  of  re- 
vision. The  chief  hostile  monograph  is  Dex- 
ter's  As  to  Soger  Williams,  Boston,  1876. 

Henrt  C.  Vedder. 

WUliamB,  8amu«l  Wells,  LL.D.  (Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  T..  1850),  Congre* 
gationalist.  layman  ;  b.  atXJtica,  N.  T.,  Sept., 
1812 ;  d.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  17, 1884. 
He  went  in  1888  to  China  as  printer  for  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Mission  Board  at  Cnnton  ; 
visited  Japan  in  1887  and  translated  Genesis 
and  Matthew  Into  Japanese  ;  assisted  Id  edit- 
ing The  Chinese  Repertory,  Canton.  1838^1  : 
was  interpreter  to  Commodore  Perry's  Japan 
expedition,  1858-54,  and  to  the  American 
Legation  at  Peking,  1855-^,  and,  after  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  in  1876,  he  was 
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appointed  lecturer  on  Chinese  in  Yale  College. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Bible  Bo- 
cietv',  18dl-8S.  Aside  from  his  monumental 
SyUabic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Languoffe, 
Shaugliai,  1874,  and  other  linfi^uistic  publica- 
tions, he  is  the  author  of  The  Middle  Kingdom 
<a  standard  work  on  China),  New  York,  1848. 
n.e.,  re7.,  1888,  2  vols.  His  life,  by  his  son, 
appeared,  New  York,  1888. 

WOllamis  Williun, "  the  Watts  of  Wales  ;" 
b.  in  Carmarthenshire.  1717  ;  d.  at  Pontycelvn, 
Jan.  11. 1791.  Converted  under  Howell  Har- 
ris, he  joined  the  Calvinistic  Methodists ;  he 
preached  as  an  evangelist  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. Besides  sundry  Welsh  books  in  prose 
and  verse,  he  published  in  English  Hotannah 
to  the  Son  of  David,  London,  1759,  3  parts,  and 
Gloria  in  Exedsie,  1772,  reprinted  together  by 
D.  Sedgwick,  1859.  The  noble  hymn, '  *  Guide 
me,  OThou  great  Jehovah,"  is  supposed  to 
have  been  completed  by  him  in  1778,  after 
one  Peter  Williams  had  written  half  of  it. 

F.  M.  B. 

WiUibald.  first  bishop  of  EichsUidt.  42  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Ratisbon,  Bavaria ;  b.  in  Eng- 
land in  700 ;  educated  in  a  monastery ; 
undertook  extensive  pilgrimages  in  his  youth, 
penetrating  even  to  Palestine ;  spent  ten  years 
at  Monte  Cassino  in  Italy,  and  was  ordained 
bishop,  Oct  22,  741.  Of  his  episcopal  labors 
little  IS  known.  His  death  occurred  orobably 
about  787.  (See  J.  £.  Wulff 's  8t,  WiUibald, 
Breslau,  1890.)  F.  H.  F. 

WUUInrod.    See  Wilbbod. 

Wilson.  Daniel,  D.O.  (Oxford  [?],  18—), 
bishop  of  Calcutta ;  b.  in  London,  July  2, 
1778  ;  d.  in  Calcutta,  Jan.  2.  1858.  Qe  stud- 
ied at  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was 
tutor  and  vice-principal  there,  1807-12  ;  curate 
of  Worton,  18()8-09,  and  of  Bloomsbury,  1812- 
24 ;  vicar  of  Islington,  1824-32 ;  bishop  of 
Calcutta  and  metropolitan  of  India,  1882-58. 
He  was  an  Evangelical  and  an  efficient  prelate. 
The  most  popular  of  his  books  were  Sermona 
on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice,  London, 
1818,  and  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, 1828-80,  2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1860.  His 
life  by  his  son-in-law,  J.  Bateman,  appeared 
in  2  vols.,  1860,  2d  ed.  abridged,  1861,  1  vol., 
rep.  Boston,  1860, 1  vol.  F.  M.  B. 

Wilson,  John,  D.D.  (Edhiburgh  [?],  18—), 
F.R.S.  (18—),  missionary ;  b.  near  Lander, 
Scotland,  Dec.  11,  1804 ;  d.  in  Bombay,  Dec. 
1, 1875.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, and  sent  by  the  Scottish  Missionary 
Society  to  India,  where  be  labored  lonf?  and 
faithfully,  becoming  head  of  the  mission  col- 
lege of  Bombay,  vice-chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity there,  president  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  a  person  of  much 
repute  and  influence.  He  belonged  to  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  moderator 
of  its  General  Assembly  in  1870.  Among  his 
works  are  Parsi  Edigion,  Bombay.  1843 ; 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  Edinburgh,  1847  ;  Evan- 
gelisation of  India,  1849.  and  HisUn^y  of  the 
Suppression  of  Infanticide,  Bombay.  1855. 
(See  his  life  by  G.  Smith,  London,  187iB.) 

F.  M.  B. 
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Wilson,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1707; 
Cambridge.  17—),  LL.D.  (Trinity  CoUege  [?], 
1098),  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  ;  d.  at  Burton, 
Cheshire,  Dec.  20,  1668 ;  d.  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  March  7,  1755.  He  studied  at  Trini^ 
College,  Dublin  ;  took  orders,  1685-89 ;  held 
a  curacy  in  Lancashire,  1686-92 ;  became 
chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  161^  ;  trarelkd 
on  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  that  nobleman's 
son,  1694-97,  and  Jan.  16,  1698,  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Here  ha 
labored  for  nftv-seven  years,  accomplishing 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  reforms  in  the  island, 
declining  higher  preferment,  and  gaining 
*'  tlie  most  exalted  reputation  for  apostolic 
piety  and  unquenchable  zeal  in  good  works.*' 
His  memory  is  revered  by  men  of  all  creeds 
and  parties  as  that  of  a  rare  saint ;  see  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  preface  to  CuUure  and  An- 
archy, 1869. 

As  to  his  local  work.  Lord  Chancellor  King 
said  that  if  the  church's  ancient  discipline 
were  lost,  it  might  be  found  in  all  its  purity 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  His  Prinei}les  and  Duties 
of  Christianity,  London,  1699-1707,  2  parts, 
was  the  first  book  printed  in  Manx.  His  Es- 
say^ towards  an  Instruction  for  the  Indians, 
written,  1785,  appeared,  1740,  reached  a  5th 
ed.,  1741,  and  was  translated  into  French  and 
Italian.  'E\s  Short  and  Plain  Instructions  far 
the  Better  Understanding  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
1786,  has  often  been  reprinted.  Several  of 
his  books  were  posthumous,  as  Parochialia, 
1788 ;  Mlcmms  of  Piety,  1789.  and  the  cele- 
brated  Sacra  Privata,  Bath,  1786,  many  later 
editions.  His  works  were  collected  in  2  vols., 
with  a  life,  by  C.  Cruttwell,  Bath,  1781,  and 
again  edited,  with  a  life,  by  Keble.  Oxford, 
1847-68,  7  vols.  F.  M.  B. 

Wimphallng,  Jakob,  b.  at  Schettstaidt, 
Alsace,  July  26,  1450 ;  d.  there.  Nov.  17, 
1528 ;  was  educfl^  by  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life ;  studied  at  Freiburg  and 
Heidelberg ;  was  preacher  at  the  cathedral 
of  Spires  ;  lectured  at  Heideltierg  and  Strass* 
burg,  but  spent  the  last  part  of  his  life  in  his 
native  town  in  literary  retirement.  He  was 
a  prolific  writer,  the  author  of  eighty-three 
different  works,  and  a  striking  type  of  that 
kind  of  humanists  who  wantS  reform ;  in- 
deed, who  wanted  everything  reformed,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  shrank  back,  disgusted 
and  indignant,  when  the  Beformatlcm  reallr 
began.  (See  his  life  by  Schwartz,  Gotha, 
1875.)  C.  P. 

Winckler,  Johann,  b.  at  Ckilzern.  Saxony, 
July  18. 1643  ;  d.  at  Hamburg,  April  5,  1705  ; 
stuoied  theology  at  Leipzig  ana  Jena;  be- 
came pastor  of  St.  Micnael's  in  Hamburg, 
1684,  and  was  one  of  Spener's  most  intimate 
friends  and  nearest  disciples,  which  circum- 
stance involved  him  in  long  and  extremely 
bitter  controversy  with  Mayer  concerning  the 
theatre,  the  ministerial  oath,  etc  (See  his 
life  by  J.  Geffcken,  Hamburg,  1861.) 

Wine.  The  vine  grew  luxuriantlv  in  Pales- 
tine, and  various  kinds  of  wine  made  from  its 
fruit  were  remarkable  for  excellence,  such  ss 
the  wine  of  Lebanon  (Hos.  xiv.  7)  and  that  of 
Helbon  (£zek.  xxvii.  18).    Often  mentioned 
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with  corn  and  oil  as  one  of  nature's  best  gifts 
(Oen.  xxvii.  28,  Deut.  xxxiil.  28.  Ps.  Iv.  7, 
civ.  15),  it  was  kept  in  every  hoasehold  and 
produced  on  occasions  of  hospitality  and  at 
festivals  (Gen.  xiv.  18,  John  ii.  8).  Its  misuse 
is  severely  condemned  (Prov.  xx.  1,  xxiii.  80, 
Isa.  V.  22.  Hos.  iv.  11,  £ph.  v.  18).  In  the 
Mosaic  ritual  it  was  the  usual  drink  offering 
at  the  daily  sacrifices  (£x.  xxix.  40),  at  the 
presentation  of  the  firstf ruits  (Lev.  xxiii.  18), 
and  at  other  offerings  (Num.  xv.  5),  and  ia 
tithe  was  paid  of  it  (Deut.  xii.  17,  xviii.  4). 
The  Nazarite  was  forbidden  to  drink  wine 
duriuff  the  continuance  of  his  vow  (Num.  vi. 
3),  and  the  priests  before  performing  services 
in  the  temple  (Lev.  x.  9).  It  is  made  a  sym- 
bol of  spiritoal  blessing  (Isa.  xxv.  6.  Iv.  1). 
Our  Saviour  used  it  (Luke  vii.  88-84),  and 
miraculously  made  it  (John  iL  1-10). 

The  Hebrew  ffayin  and  its  Greek  equivalent, 
mnof,  are  general  terms  for  all  sorts  of  wine, 
i.e.,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  The 
word  tirSsh,  commonly  rendered  "  new  wine," 
or  '*  sweet  wine,"  was  as  strong  as  other 
wine,  if  not  stronger  (Isa.  xlix.  ^,  Hos.  iv. 
11.  Acts  ii.  18).  "  Mixed  wine"  (Ps.  Ixxr.  8. 
Prov.  xxiii.  80)  was  not  diluted  with  water, 
but  strengthened  by  herbs  or  spices  (Cant.  vUi. 
2).  T.  W.  C. 

WinehrennMians.    See  Baptibts,  p.  88. 

Winer  (wee'-ncr),  Qeozg  Benedlkt,  b.  at 
Leipzig,  April  18,  1788  ;  d.  there.  May  12, 
1858 ;  studied  theology  in  the  university  of 
his  native  city,  and  was  appointed  professor 
extraordinary  there  in  1819  ;  ordinary  profes- 
sor at  Erlangen.  1828,  and  ordinary  professor 
at  Leipzig,  1832.  Of  his  works  have  been 
translatea  into  English,  A  Orammar  of  the 
Chaldee  Langwige  m  Contained  in  the  Bible 
and  the  Targumt,  by  H.  B.  Hackett,  Andover, 
1845,  and  A  Orammar  cf  JVeto  Testament 
Oreek,  by  Moses  Stuart  and  Edward  Robinson, 
Andover,  1825,  several  times  afterward,  the 
la»t  time  by  W.  F.  Moulton,  Edinburgh,  1870, 
2d  ed.,  1877.  Among  his  other  works  are  Bib- 
lischee  ReaXwdrUrbueh,  1820, 8d  ed.,  1847, 2  vols.; 
Bdndbueh  der  theoloffiechen  Literatur,  Leip- 
zig, 1821, 3d  ed.,  1888-40, 2  vols.;  Comparative 
liar$teUung  dee  Lehrbegriffa  der  vereehiedenen 
Kirehenparteien,  1824,  4th  ed..  by  P.  Ewald, 
1882,  Enff.  trans..  The  Doctrines  and  Confes- 
sions of  Christendom,  Edinburgh,  1878. 

Wines,  Bnooh  Oobb,  D.D.  (Middlebury. 
1858),  LL.D.  (Washington,  1857),  Presbyte- 
rian ;  b.  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  Feb.  17,  1806 : 
d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass..  Dec.  10,  1879.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebury,  1827,  and  after 
teaching  for  thirty-five  years,  chiefly  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  devoted  himself  in 
1882  to  prison  reform.  He  arranged  for  and 
took  a  leading  part  In  the  International  Con- 
gresses at  London,  1872,  and  at  Stockholm, 
1877.  Besides  sundry  reports,  and  the  work 
which  occupied  his  last  hours.  The  State  of 
Prisons  and  Child-saving  Institutions  Through- 
out  the  World,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1880,  he 
wrote  several  educational  and  religious  books, 
accounts  of  travel,  and  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  the  Ancient  Uebre^ps,  New  York,  1852. 
6th  ed.,  Phibidelphia.  1869.  F.  M.  B. 


Wiafrid.    See  Boniface,  p.  114. 

Winslow,  Gordon,  D.D.  (St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Annapolis,  1854),  M.D.  (hon.,  New  York 
University,  1868) ;  b.  at  Williston.  Vt..  Sept. 
12,  1803 ;  drowned  in  Potomac  River,  June 
7,  1864,  while  bringing  his  wounded  son, 
Colonel  Cleveland  Winslow  (Fifth  New 
York  Durvea  Zouaves),  from  MechanicsviUe 
to  Alexandria.  Graduated  at  Yale,  18^  ;  at 
Yale  Theological  Seminary,  1888;  settled 
over  Congregational  Church,  Medford,  Mass., 
1884-85;  was  rector  of  St.  John's,  Troy, 
N.  Y..  1886-89;  Trinity  Church,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  1889-41 ;  St.  Ann'^s,  Annapolis,  1841- 
45 ;  St.  Paul's,  Staten  Island,  and  chaplain 
of  Quarantine  till  outbreak  of  rebellion,  when 
witn  both  his  sons  he  aided  to  form  the  Fifth 
New  York  Volunteers,  one  ol  them  going  as 
a  captain,  afterward  its  colonel ;  the  other, 
Gordon,  Jr.,  as  private,  subsequently  captain 
in  the  regular  army.  He  was  in  every  im- 
portant battle  from  Big  Bethel  to  Mechanics- 
viUe as  its  chaplain,  and  often  as  aide  to  the 
division  general.  With  Dr.  Bellows  and 
others  he  aided  in  establishing  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  became  its  inspector  for  tlie 
Armv  of  the  Potomac.  At  Fredericksburgh 
he  selected  the  hospital  site  and  superintended 
the  transportation  of  the  wounded  across  the 
river.  W.  C.  WmsiiOW. 

Winslow,  Hubbard,  D.D.  (Hamilton,  1857). 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Williston,  Vt.,  Oct.  30, 
1799 ;  d.  there.  Aug.  13.  1864.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  1825,  and  at  Yale  Theologi- 
cal Department,  1828 ;  was  Congregational 
pastor  at  Dover.  N.  H.,  1828>32 ;  successor 
of  Lyman  Bcecher  over  the  Bowdoin  street 
church,  Boston,  1832-44 ;  principal  of  the 
Mt.  Vernon  Institute  (for  young  ladies),  Bos- 
ton, 1844-54 ;  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Geneva,  N.  Y..  1857-69  ;  teacher  in 
New  York  City,  1860-61 ;  in  charge  of  the 
Fiftieth  street  Presbyterian  cliurch,  1861-62  ; 
afterward  lived  without  a  charge  in  Brooklyn. 
From  1837  till  1840  he  edited  with  Jacob  Ab- 
bott and  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  the  Re- 
ligious Magazine,  Boston.  While  popular  as 
a  preacher,  successful  as  a  pastor,  and  es- 
teemed as  a  roan,  it  was  as  an  author  that  he 
won  an  extensive  reputation.  His  first  book, 
Doetnne  of  the  Trinity  (Boston,  1831),  called 
out  a  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers, 
of  Edinburgh,  saying  that  it  was  the  best 
treatise  published  upon  that  subject.  Toung 
Man's  Aid,  Boston,  1836,  twice  repub.  in 
England,  had  a  sale  of  over  100,000  copies. 
The  little  manual.  Are  You  a  Christian  f  Bos- 
ton, 1887,  pub.  and  repub.  in  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  London,  Edioburgh,  Paris,  etc., 
circulated  over  250,000  copies  in  the  English 
language  alone.  In  teUectual  Philosophy,  Bos- 
ton, 1852,  has  had  15  ed.,  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, New  York,  1856,  9  ed.  Other  books 
are  IHstory  of  First  Church,  Dover,  JV.  //., 
1831  ;  Controversial  Theology,  Boston,  1832  ; 
Philosophical  Tracts,  Boston,  1833;  Chris- 
tianity Applied  to  Our  Civil  and  Social  Rela- 
tions, Boston,  1835  ;  Aids  to  Self- Examination, 
Boston,  1837 ;  Appropriate  Sphere  of  Woman, 
Boston,  1837,  also  repub.  as  Woman  as  She 
Should  Be  ;  Mental  Cultication,  Boston,  1839  ; 
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Lectures  to  6unda/u^$ehool  Uleaeheri,  Boston. 
1899  ;  Belatian  ofNoiurai  8cUnce$  to  Betda- 
tion,  Boston,  1839  ;  Deiign  and  Mode  of  Bap- 
titm,  Boston,  1842 ;  Ghristian  Doctrines, 
Boston,  1844 ;  Hidden  lAfe,  American  Tract 
Society,  1868.  He  issued  besides  some  minor 
publications.  W.  C.  Winslow. 

Winslow,  BSiron,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1858), 
LL.D.  (Middlebury,  Vt.,  1864),  missionary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  1819-64;  b.  at  WiUiston, 
Vt.,  Dec.  11, 1789  ;  d.  and  was  burled  at  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Oct.  22, 1864  ;  an  elder  brother 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Hubbard  Winslow.  While  a 
merchant  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  obligation  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  the  heathen,  he  entered  the  Junior 
Class  of  Middlebury  College,  graduating  in 
1815 ;  studied  languages  at  Yale,  receiving 
A.M.  in  1818,  the  year  of  his  graduation  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  ;  then  devot- 
ing six  months  to  preaching  and  raising  funds 
for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  He  published  the 
History  of  Missions,  Andover,  1819,  long  a 
standard  in  missionary  literature.  He  was 
ordained,  Nov.  4, 1818,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  with 
Messrs.  Spauldlng,  Woodward,  and  Fisk— 
Professor  Moses  Stuart  preaching  the  sermon, 
which  was  published— and  on  Jan.  11,  1819, 
m.  Harriet  Wadsworth  Lathrop.  and  with 
Messrs.  Spauldlng,  Woodward,  and  Scudder 
sailed  for  Calcutta  on  June  8.  He  reached 
Oodooville.  Cejrlon,  July  4,  1820,  there  con- 
ducting (with  his  wife)  tne  boarding  and  day 
scl^ool,  preaching,  and  doing  much  literarv 
work  as  translator  and  correspondent.  His 
contributions  to  the  Missionary  Herald,  down 
to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  equid  in  amount 
several  large  volumes  and  are  historically  valu- 
able. His  interest  in  the  Batticotta  Seminary, 
established  1823,  was  great,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff 
and  his  colleagues  adopting  its  plan  at  Cal- 
cutta seven  vears  later,  the  Madras  University 
conferring  its  first  degrees  of  B.A.  on  the 
seminary  graduates,  from  the  first  he  main- 
tained that  education  and  preaching,  particu- 
larly in  India,  must  go  hand  in  hand.  As 
late  as  1856  he  advocated  it  at  the  meeting  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Albany.  In  Oct.,  1834, 
he  sailed  for  the  United  States,  where  he 
awakened  deep  interest  in  missions  to  India. 
His  Memoir  of  Harriet  L.  Winrioio,  New' 
York,  1835,  largely  a  history  of  the  Ceylon 
Mission,  was  adopted  as  a  standard  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  twice  pub.  in  Eng- 
land, once  in  France,  and  issued  In  Turkey. 
On  April  23.  1835,  he  m.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Waterbury  Carman ;  sailed  on  Nov.  16  for 
Madras,  proceeding  thence  to  Oodooville. 
On  Aug.  18,  1886,  he  founded  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  mission  in  Madras,  where  he  spent  the 
remaining  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life.  Mrs. 
Whislow  d.  of  cholera,  Sept.  28,  1837 ;  on 
Sept.  12,  1838,  he  m.  Annie  Spiers,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Archibald  Spiers,  of  the  East  India 
Board,  granddaughter  of  Lord  Dundas ;  she 
d.  June  20,  1843.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Madras  he  was  engaged  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  Tamil ;  later,  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Madras  Bible  Society,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  its  revision,  and  in  Nov.,  1850,  an- 
nounced that  the  new  version  was  finished. 


He  published  (keasionat  Reports  of  the  Mad- 
ras Mission.  Eleven  vernacular  schools  and 
an  English  high  school  (sometimes  classed 
as  a  native  college)  had  been  established ; 
481  pupils  attending  at  one  time  the  former, 
and  over  200,  including  Brahmans  and  high 
caste  natives,  the  latter.  The  printing-press, 
established  1888,  did  a  mighty  work  ;  from 
1888  to  1864  were  printed  228,417,018  pages 
of  Scripture,  105,993.626  pages  of  tracto,  110,- 
206,876  pages  of  other  publication»— a  total 
of  444,617,020  pages.  On  March  12, 1845,  he 
m.  Mrs.  Mary  w.  Dwight,  widow  of  Rev. 
Robert  O.  Dwight,  D.D.,  of  the  Madras  Mis- 
sion ;  she  d.  April  20.  1862.  In  1856-^7, 
while  stirring  up  fresh  interest  in  the  Unit^ 
States  in  the  missions  to  India,  by  his  dLs- 
courses  and  addresses  on  memorable  occasions, 
he  published  Missions  to  India,  **  with  notices 
of  some  proceedings  of  a  deputation  from  the 
American  Board,  and  of  reports  to  it  from  the 
missions,"  M.  W.  Dodd,  New  York,  1856. 
On  May  20.  1857,  he  m.  at  Boston,  Ellen  Au- 

fusta  Keed,  who  still  (1891)  survives  him. 
hey  sailed  for  Madras  on  Aug.  12  (?),  1857. 
Dr.  Winslow 's  great  literary  achievement 
was  the  publication,  in  1862,  at  the  mission 

Sress  of  A  Comprehensite  Tamil  and  English 
Hctionary  of  High  and  Lote  Tamil,  upon 
which  he  had  labored  much  of  his  time  for 
twenty  years,  and  which  was  in  press  from 
1853  to  1862.  Aside  from  other  matter  the 
quarto  contains  976  pages,  three  columns  to 
a  page,  costing  to  publish  $15,000  to  $20,000  ; 
priced  by  Trabner,  London,  at  £3  13«.  M. 
per  copy.  Excepting  Wilson's  Sanskrit  lex- 
icon it  is  the  most  complete  of  all  the  dic- 
tionaries of  the  Indian  languages,  containing 
67,452  words  with  definitions,  of  which  80,551 
for  the  first  time  appear  in  Tamil-English 
lexicographv.  It  embraces  both  the  common 
and  poetic  dialects,  mythological,  astronomi- 
cal, astrological,  botanical,  and  other  scientific 
terms,  names  of  authors,  poets,  heroes,  and 
gods,  and  versions  of  numerous  idioms  and 
phrases.  .  It  initiates  the  learner,  not  only  into 
the  language,  but  largely  into  the  pHiloso- 
phies,  sciences,  customs,  traditions,  and  super* 
stitions  of  the  Hindus.  Scholars,  mission- 
aries, government  ofiieials  In  India,  and  Ori- 
entalists deeply  appreciated  Dr.  Winslow 's 
labors  and  his  dictionary  as  "  a  work  of  na- 
tional importance."  The  A  root  Mission  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  echoed  their 
voice  in  saying,  "  We  regard  this  work  as  a 
noble  contnbution  to  Oriental  literature,  a 
boon  to  all  students  and  laborers  in  the  Tamil 
field,  and  a  crown  of  honor  to  its  author." 
Dr.  Winslow  and  his  wife  left  Madras  for  the 
United  States  on  Aug.  29,  1864 ;  owing  to 

Srostration  he  was  landed  at  Cape  of  (^kxxl 
[ope  on  Oct  20  ;  his  remains  lie  in  the  ceme- 
tery near  those  of  Dr.  Scudder,  his  associate 
for  many  yeare  in  missionary  work.  As  he 
was  about  to  die  he  said,  as  his  last  words, 
'*  God  calls— heaven   is   near — iny  peace  is 

full."  W.  C.  WIKSLOW. 

Winslow,  William  Oopley,  M.A.  (Hobart, 
1865),  Ph.D.  (Hamilton,  1886),  LL.D.  (St. 
Andrew's  University,  Scotland,  1886),  D.D. 
(Amherst,  1887),  L.H.D.  (Columbia  [New 
York]  College,  centenary,  1887),  S.T,D.  (Oris- 
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wold  College,  Iowa»  1887),  8c.  D.  (St.  John's 
College  [Annapolifl,  Md.],  centenary,  1888), 
D.C.L.  <  King's  College  university,  Canada, 
1888),  Episcopalian,  son  of  Habbara,  archsBol- 
ogist  ana  popular  Egyptologist :  b.  in  Boston, 
Xbu».,  Jan.  18, 1840 ;  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College,  New  York,  1882;  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  1865  ; 
was  rector  of  St  Gkorge's  Church,  Lee.  Mass., 
1867-70 ;  since  has  resided  in  Boston.  His 
time  and  strength  have  been  freely  given  to 
the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  since  its  or- 

?;anization  in  1888,  first  as  honorary  treasurer 
or  the  United  States,  and  since  1885  as  vice- 
president  Its  success  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  his  enthusiasm  and  zeal.  Through  his  in- 
strumentality many  splendid  gifts  from  the 
Fund  were  secured  for  the  E^ton  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  including  a  colossal  statue  of 
Rameses  II.,  and  thoM)nly  piece  of  gold  plate 
of  the  temple  service  of  the  Pharaons  in  any 
European  or  American  museum.  He  is  hon- 
orary fellow  of  the  Royal  Archseological  So- 
cietv,  and  correspondent  of  various  foreign 
bodies.  He  has  written  many  articles  and  ae- 
livered  many  lectures  upon  archaeological  sub- 
jects, and  has  in  these  ways  done  a  great  work 
m  popularizing  them,  especially  Egyptology. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon.    See  Pbbudepiora- 
PHA  AKD  Afoobtpha,  p.  775. 

Wiseman,  Nioholas  Patrick  Stttphen, 
8.T.D.  (Rome,  18S4),  Roman  Catholic  cardi- 
nal ;  b.  at  Seville,  Spain,  of  Iriith  parents, 
Aug.  2,  1802^  d.  in  London,  Feb.  15,  1866. 
He  was  educated  at  Waterford,  at  Durham, 
and  in  the  English  college  at  Rome,  of  which 
he  became  rector,  182a  Graduating,  1824, 
he  took  priest's  orders,  1825,  and  was  for 
some  years  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in 
the  Roman  University.  Returning,  to  Eng- 
land, 1885,  he  founded  the  Dublin  Bmew  ; 
won  repute  as  a  preacher,  writer,  and  dis- 
putant ;  was  made  bishop  of  Melipotamos  in 
partHnu:  coadjutor  of  the  Midland  district, 
and  president  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott, 
1840  ;  labored  for  the  restoration  of  the  Ro- 
man hierarchy  in  England  ;  became  pro-vicar 
apostolic  of  the  London  district,  1848,  and 
vicar,  1849  ;  archbishop  of  Westminster,  Sept. 
80,  1850,  and  cardinal  Oct.  1.  The  last  ap- 
pointments caused  much  excitement,  and 
called  forth  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act, 
which  was  repealed,  1872.  Dr.  Wiseman  was 
able  and  active  in  his  official  duties  and  In 
authorship.  Besides  his  most  impdrtant 
work,  Leeturei  on  the  Connection  between  Sd^ 
enes  and  Rewaled  Eeligion,  London,  1886,  2 
vols.,  5th  ed.,  1858,  reprinted  twice  in  Ameri- 
ca, he  wrote  Horm  Syriaom,  Rome,  1828 ; 
Doetrinei  and  Praetieee  tf  the  CathoUe  Church, 
London,  1886,  latest  ed. ,  1888  :  I7is  Real  Prei- 
enM,  1886 ;  The  Catholic  Hierarchy.  1850 ; 
Eaeaye,  1858.  8  vols.,  latest  ed.,  1888,  1  vol.; 
lUeoUeetione  of  the  Last  Four  Popee,  1868; 
naUfi  Meditatione,  1868;  some  plavs  {The 
Hidden  Gem  [drama  in  2  acte],  1869 ;  The 
Witch  of  Boeentntrg,  1866,  etc.),  and  a  novel 
of  merit,  FabMa,  1855,  later  ed.  and  repdnts. 
His  works  were  collected  in  a  New  York 
ediUon,  1872-74,  14  vols.  ;  his  life  was  written 
by  Qeorge  White,  London,  1865.   F.  M.  B. 


Wlshart,  O^orge,  martyr  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation  ;  b.  about  1518,  peiiu^s  at  Pit* 
tarow,  Forfarshire ;  d.  at  St.  Andrew's, 
March  1,  1546.  Nothing  is  certainly  known 
of  his  early  life,  and  too  little  of  his  later 
years.  In  1588,  being  master  of  a  grammar 
school  at  Montrose,  he  was  summoned  by 
Hepburn,  bishop  of  Brechin,  to  account  for 
teaching  his  pupils  the  Greek  Test-ament,  and 
escaped  to  England.  For  preaching  against 
Manolatry  at  Bristol,  1589.  he  was  forced  to 
recant  and  do  public  penance.  The  next  few 
years  were  probably  spent  abroad,  but  in 
1548-44  he  was  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.  Thence  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  preached  in  Montrose,  Dundee,  Ayrshire, 
Perth,  and  finally  in  East  Lothian,  where  he 
found  a  readv  hearer  in  John  Knox,  then  a 
private  tutor  in  the  neighborhood.  Arrested 
at  Ormiston,  and  defended  vainly  by  Knox, 
he  was  tried  for  heresy  in  Cardinal  Beaton's 
court,  and  burned  at  the  stake.  During  his 
agony  he  predicted  Beaton's  death  '*  within 
a  few  days."  This  fact,  connected  with  the 
cardinal's  assassination  some  three  months 
later,  crave  rise  to  the  charge  that  Wlshart 
was  pn  vy  to  the  plot ;  but  &is  has  been  re- 
futed by  D.  Laing,  in  his  edition  of  Knox, 
vol.  i.,  p.  586.  @ee  Wishart's  life,  by  0. 
Rogers,  Edinburgh,  1866.)  F.  M.  B. 

Witohoralt  The  belief  that  certain  per- 
sons by  compact  with  evil  spirits  possess  su- 
pernatural or  magical  powers,  has  been  preva- 
lent in  all  ages  down  to  our  own,  and  has  not 
yet  disappeared  from  all  portions  of  the  earth. 
Laws  against  witchcraft  were  found  in  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  passed  thence  into  med- 
iflsval  and  ecclesiastical  law.  In  England 
laws  were  enacted  in  the  reigns  of  even  Eliza* 
beth  and  James  I.  against  witchcraft,  and 
trials  continued  till  1712,  when  a  conviction 
was  secured,  but  was  not  followed  by  execu- 
tion. The  great  historic  example  of  trials  for 
witchcraft  in  America  is  that  of  Salem,  Mass. 
It  began  in  excitement  over  the  subject  in 
Boston  in  1688.  In  1692  cases  of  supposed 
witchcraft  occurred  In  Salem,  and  great  ex- 
citement was  created.  Many  old  and  defence- 
less women  were  executed.  The  most  distin- 
guished victim  was  the  Rev.  Gteorge  Bur- 
roughs, who  was  executed,  though  he  dis- 
proved his  guilt  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
times  bv  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  without 
a  mistake  at  the  root  of  the  scaffold.  On  the 
whole,  20  persons  were  put  to  death.  65  had 
been  tortured  or  terrified  into  confession,  150 
prisoners  were  in  jail  awaiting  trial,  when 
the  sound  sense  of  the  people  was  at  last 
roused,  and  in  1698  so  far  prevailed  that 
strong  efforts  made  to  convict  a  certain  Sarah 
Daston  resulted  in  her  acauittal,  and  in  the 
end  of  the  witchcraft  delusion.  (See  Soldan, 
Qeeehiehte  der  Hexenproueee,  Stuttgart,  1848, 
n.e.,  H.  Heppe,  1880,  2  vols.;  C.  W.  Upham,, 
The  Salem  Witchcraft,  Boston,  1867,  2  vols.) 

F.  H.  F. 

WlUMrspoon,  John,  D.D.  (Aberdeen,  1764), 

LL.D.  ( ,  17—),    Presbyterian:   b.  at 

Tester,  near  Edinburgh.  Feb.  5.  1722;  d. 
near  Princeton,  K.  J.,  Nov.  15,  1794.  He 
graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  ;  became 
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minister  at  Beith,  1744  ;  Paisley,  1757  ;  presi- 
d*»iit  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1768.  He 
took  the  coDservative  side  in  Scottish  con- 
troversies of  the  time.  He  raised  the  colleKe 
from  a  low  to  a  high  estate,  and  powerfully 
influenced  Presbyterian  ideas  and  practice. 
As  an  American  patriot  his  sendees  in  Con- 
gress (1776-82)  and  out  of  it  were  great.  He 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Of  his  writings  may  be  men- 
tioned EecUiuutical  Characteristics ;  or,  the 
Arcana  of  Ohureh  Policy;  being  a  Humble 
Attempt  to  Open  the  Mystery  of  Moderatiwh, 
Glasgow,  1753  ;  an  able  Sksay  on  the  Connec- 
tion between  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  the 
Imputed  Righteousness  of  Christ,  and  Holiness 
of  Life,  1756;  A  Serious  Inquiry  into  the 
MUure  and  Elffects  of  the  Stctge;  being  an  At- 
tempt to  Show  that  (fontribtUing  to  the  Support 
of  a  Public  Theatre  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
Character  of  a  Christian,  1757  (apropos  of 
Rev.  John  Home's  Tragedy  of  Dougku,  1756) ; 
and  A  Practical  Treatise  on  l&generation, 
London,  1764.  His  collected  works  appeared 
in  New  York,  1800-01,  4  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Phila- 
delphia,  1802;  and  in  Edinburgh.  1815.  9 
Tols.  ;  his  Select  Works,  London,  1804,  2  vols. 
(See his  life  by  S.  S.  Smith,  New  York,  1795.) 
A  colossal  statue  of  him  was  unveiled  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Oct.  20, 
1876 ;  sec  Proceedings  and  Addresses,  edited 
by  W.  P.  Breed,  Philadelphia  (Presbyterian 
Board),  1877. 

Witness,  one  who  testifles.  The  Mosaic 
law  required  two  witnesses  or  three  to  con- 
vict a  person  charged  with  a  capital  crime 
(Num.  zxxv.  80),  and  if  the  criminal  were 
stoned,  thev  must  cast  the  first  stones  (Deut 
xvii.  7).  A  false  witness  was  to  suffer  the 
penalty  his  testimony  might  have  brought  on 
the  accused  (Deut.  zix.  19). 

John  frequently  presents  the  gospel  as 
"witness"  (1  John  v.  9),  and  our  Lord  is 
called  "  the  faithful  witness"  (Rev.  i.  5,  iii. 
14).  The  chief  fimction  of  the  apostles  was 
that  of  "  witnesses"  (Acts  i.  8,  22.  ii.  82). 
The  "witness  of  the  Spirit  with  our  spirit" 
(Rom.  viii.  16)  is  the  concurrent  testimony 
with  the  believer's  consciousness  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  gives  him  that  he  is  a  child  of 
God.  T.  W.  C. 

Witsius,  Hermann,  b.  at  Enkhuysen,  Hol- 
land, Feb.  12,  1636 ;  d.  at  Leyden,  Oct.  22, 
1708  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Franeker,  1675;  at  Utrecht.  1680,  and  at 
Leyden,  1698,  and  published  De  ceconomia 
foBderum  Dei  cum  fiomimbus,  Leeuwarden, 
1677.  4th  ed.,  Basel,  1739,  Eng.  trans.,  The 
(Economy  of  the  Covenants  betuseen  God  and 
Man,  London.  1763,  new  trans.,  Edinburgh, 
1771-72, 3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1803, 2  vols.,  n.e.,  Lon- 
don,  1840,  2  vols.,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  orthodox  and  the  federalists. 
Other  works  translated  are,  A  Treatise  on 
Christian  Faith,  London,  1761 ;  Conciliatoi^y 
.  .  ,  Animadversions  on,  .  ,  Antinomians  ami 
Ifeonomians,  Glasgow,  1807  ;  Saered  Disserta- 
tions on  .  .  .  the  Apostles'  Creed,  1828,  2  vols.; 
Sacred  Dissertations  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Edinburgh,  1889  ;  An  Essay  on  the  Efflcacy  of 
Baptism,  Edinburgh,  1852 ;  On  the  Character 


of  a  True  Theologian,  1877;  The  Question: 
Was  Moses  the  Author  of  tfte  Pentateuch  f 
1877.  There  is  a  life  of  Witsius  prefixed  to  the 
trans,  of  his  CSeonomy. 

Wodrow,  Robert,  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b. 
at  Glasgow,  1679  ;  d.  at  Eastwood,  near  Glas- 
gow, iK&rch  21, 1784.  He  studied  at  Gla^w 
Uniyersity ;  was  librarian  there  for  a  time, 
and  minister  of  Eastwood,  1708-34.  His  His- 
tory of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
from  tiie  Eeioration  to  the  Revolution,  Edin- 
burgh. 1721-22,  2  Tols.  (rep.,  1829-30).  is  a 
work  of  high  value.  His  CoUections  upon  the 
Lives  of  the  Reformers,  etc.,  appeared,  Glas- 
gow, 1884-45,  in  8  vols.,  and  Aneedota  in  4 
vols.,  1842-43.  (See  his  life,  by  his  son, 
Edinburgh,  1828.  and  Correspondence,  edited 
by  McCne,  and  published  in  8  vols,  by  the 
Wodrow  Society,  184^-43.)  F.  M.  B. 

Wol£  Edmund  Jaoo^  D.D.  (Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa..  1876),  Lu- 
theran (General  Synod) ;  b.  near  Rebersburg^ 
Centre  County,  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1840 ;  studied 
theology  in  (Gettysburg  Theological  Semi- 
nary ;  at  Tubingen  and  Erlangen  ;  had  vari- 
ous pastoral  charges,  and  became,  in  1878. 
professor  of  church  history  and  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis  at  Gettysburg.  He  is  the  au* 
thor  of  The  Drama  of  Providence  on  the  Eve 
of  t^ie  Reformation,  Gettysburg,  1884 ;  The 
Lutherans  in  America,  New  York,  1890. 

Wolf,  Johann  Ohxlstoph,  b.  at  Wemige- 
rode,  Prussian  Saxony,  Feb.  21,  1683  ;  d.  at 
Hamburg.  July  25, 17^  ;  was,appoint^  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  at  the  gynmasmm 
in  Hamburg,  1712.  and  published  Bibliotheea 
Hebrcea,  Hamburg,  1715-33,  4  vols.,  an  excel- 
lent work  of  Hebrew  bibliography. 

WolfenUttel  Fragments  Is  the  name  of  a 
series  of  critical  essays  on  the  gospel  history, 
written  from  a  purely  deistical  standpoint, 
and  published  by  Lessing  in  his  Zur  Chschichte 
und  Literatur,  Aus  den  Sehdtzen  der  herzog- 
lichen  Bibliothekzu  WolfenbOttel,  Brunswick, 
1773-81,  3  vols.  As  this  publication  was  ex- 
empted from  the  supervision  of  the  ducal  cen- 
sor, it  was  possible  to  issue  the  essays,  but 
the  indignation  they  created  among  the 
orthodox  party  and  the  violent  attacks  they 
called  forth  caused  the  duke  to  deprive  Les- 
sinc  of  the  privilege.  After  Lessing's  death 
collected  editions  of  the  fragments  appeared  in 
Berlin,  1784  and  1787,  and  have  been  several 
times  reprinted.  The  author  was  at  first  not 
known,  but  it  has  now  been  established  be- 
yond doubt  that  he  was  Reimarus  (q.v.). 

WolA  Ohriatian,  b.  at  Breslau,  Jan.  24, 
1679 ;  d.  at  Halle,  April  9.  1754 ;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philospphv  at  Halle  m 
1706 ;  summarily  dismissed  and  ordered  out 
of  the  Prussian  dominion  in  1723,  but  re- 
called in  1740  and  again  installed  with  great 
pomp.  Though  professor  of  philosophy  and 
principally  lecturing  on  metaphysics,  logic, 
etc. ,  he  has  by  his  VerniSinftige  Gedanken  wn 
der  Menschen  Thun  und  Lassen,  1719,  and 
Vemiinftige  Oedanken  von  Oott,  der  Welt, 
und  der  Seele,  Halle,  1720,  exercised  great  in- 
fluence on  Protestant  theology.  It  was  from 
him  that  Rationalism  borrowed  its  leading 
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ideas  about  natural  religion ;  its  principle,  that 
reason  is  the  arbiter  in  any  conflict  between 
revelation  and  experience,  its  method,  and  a 
number  of  its  catch- words.  C.  P. 

WoUr,  Joseph,  D.D.  ( .  18—),  LL.D. 

( ,  18 — ).  missionaiy  ;  b.  at  Weilersbach, 

near  Bamberg,  Germany,  1795 ;  d.  at  Isle 
Brewers.  Somersetshire,  May  2,  1862.  The 
son  of  a  rabbi,  he  was  baptized  by  a  monk  at 
Prague,  1812  ;  studied  at  Vienna  and  Tubin- 
gen, and  spent  three  years  at  Rome  ;  but  en- 
tered the  Church  of  England,  1819 ;  studied 
Oriental  tongues  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1821 
was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  Jews.  The 
record  of  his  travels  and  perils  is  contained  in 
his  Jiisnanarp  Journal  arid  Memoir,  London, 
1824,  2d  ed.,  1827-29,  8  vols.;  Besearehes  and 
Miuionary  Labors,  Malta,  1^,  2d  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1885  ;  Journal,  London,  1889 ;  Narrative 
of  a  Mission  to  Bokhara,  1846, 2vol8.,  7th  ed., 
Bdinburgh,  1852;  TVavels  and  Adt)eniures, 
London,  18<M),  2  vols.  The  fourth  describes  a 
dangerous  expedition,  undertaken  at  the  de- 
sire  of  the  goyemment,  wherein  Wolff  near- 
ly lost  his  life.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  Doane  during  a  visit  to  America,  1887, 
and  priest  in  Dublin,  1888.  After  this  he 
held  two  curacies  in  Yorkshire,  and  from 
1845  was  vicar  of  Isle  Brewers.  (See  his  life, 
by  H.  M.  Sengelmann,  Hamburg,  1863.) 

F.  M.  B. 

Wollaaton,  WUllam,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Coton  Clanford,  Staffordshire,  March 
26.  1659  ;  d.  in  London,  Oct.  22.  1724.  He 
studied  at  Sidney  CoU^,  Cambridge  ;  taught 
at  Birmingham,  1681-w ;  was  ordained,  1686 ; 
inherited  a  large  fortune,  1688,  and  gave  him- 
self to  philosophic  pursuits  in  London.  His 
Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  privately 
printed,  London,  1722,  anonymously  pub- 
lished, 1724,  was  highly  valued  by  Bishop 
Butler  and  Queen  Caroline,  and  reached  an 
8th  ed.,  1759,  with  a  life  prefixed.  It  held 
truth  to  be  the  supreme  |^>od  and  the  basis 
of  virtue.  Wollaston  also  wrote,  but  soon 
suppressed,  a  poem  on  Beclenastes,  1691. 

P.  M.  B. 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  cardinal  and  lord  chan- 
cellor ;  b.  at  Ipswich,  69  m.  n.e.  of  London, 
1471  or  later  ;  d.  at  Leicester,  Nov.  29,  1580. 
He  was  a  student  and  fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Lymington, 
Somerset,  1500 ;  chaplain  to  Henry  Yll., 
1505.  A  skilfully  executed  embassy  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  1507,  was  followed  by 
other  missions,  and  be  became  dean  of  Lin- 
coln, Feb.,  1509.  Under  Henry  YIII.  he  rose 
with  unexampled  rapidity,  and  prefermentB 
dvil  and  ecclesiastical  were  heaped  upon  him, 
especially  after  he  had  organized  the  expedi- 
tion against  France  in  1618.  He  became 
king's  almoner.  1509  ;  privy  councillor,  1511, 
and  lord  chancellor,  1515  ;  bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  archbishop  of  York,  1514,  to  which  was 
added  the  see  of  Bath,  1518,  exchanged  for 
Durham,  1528,  and  that  for  Winchester, 
1529  ;  cardinal,  1515,  and  papal  legate,  1519  ; 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  1521 ;  ambassador  to 
Charles  Y.,  1521,  and  to  Francis  L,  1527. 
His  wealth  and  pomp  were  hardly  inferior  to 


the  king's,  and  with  these  two  "  there  wa9> 
no  distinction  between  public  and  private 
money."  He  was  a  royal  patron  of  learn- 
ing ;  as  prime  minister  he  raised  England 
from  a  thfrd  to  a  first-class  power.  But  his 
statesmanship  and  his  reforms,  no  less  than 
his  riches  and  dignities,  roused  general  hatred,, 
from  which  only  the  royal  favor  defended 
him.  His  failure  to  gain  the  pope's  assent  Uy 
the  divorce  from  Queen  Katberine  (which  he 
disapproved,  but  sought  with  desperate  zeal 
and  by  the  basest  means  to  procure)  caused 
his  ruin.  In  Oct.,  1529,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  great  seal  with  his  property  and  places, 
and  found  guilty  in  pramuntre.  In  Feb., 
1580,  he  was  pardoned  and  restored  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  but  in  Nov.  he  was 
arrested  for  high  treason,  and  died  on  his  way 
to  the  Tower.  (See  the  lives  of  him  by 
Oeorge  Cavendish,  London,  1641 ;  best  ed.  in 
vol.  i.  of  Eodesiastieal  Biography,  1810 ;  rep., 
1885  :  R.  Fiddes,  1724  ;  J.  drove.  1742-44  ; 
J.  QsXi,  1812 ;  G.  Howard,  1824,  and  C.  Mar- 
tin, Oxford,  1862 ;  M.  Creighton,  1888.) 

F.  M.  B. 

Woman  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the 
companion  uid  helpmeet,  not  the  servant,  of 
man,  created  as  his  necessary  complement 
(<3en.  ii.  18-24).  and  though  subordinate  in 
sphere  (Oen.  iii.  16,  1  Cor.  xi.  8,  8.  9,  xiv.  84, 
85. 1  Tim.  ii.  11-14>,  yet  ss  neceKsary  in  her 
sphere  as  num  is  in  his.  The  Bible  raised 
the  Jewish  woman  high  above  the  women  of 
heathenism,  and  Christianity  emphasizes  the 
contrast,  forbidding  polvgamy,  and,  save  for 
one  cause,  divorce,  aeclaring  that  male  and 
female  are  one  in  Christ  and  requiring  a  hus- 
band to  love  and  cherish  his  wife  as  himfielf. 

The  Hebrew  women  sat  at  table  with  tlie 
men  (Ruth  ii.  14, 1  Sam.  i  7-9),  and  are  often 
mentioned  as  interested  in  national  affairs 
(Judges  xi.  84,  xxi.  21.  1  Sam.  il.  18),  some- 
times  in  places  of  authority  (Judges  iv.  4,  % 
Kings  xi.  8),  at  others  as  prophetesst's  (Ex. 
XV.  So,  2  Kings  xxii.  14,  Neh.  vi.  14,  Luke  Ii. 
86).  But  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  do- 
mestic duties,  bringing  water  from  the  well 
((3en.  xxiv.  15),  preparing  meals  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
8),  making  clothes  (Prov.  xxxi.  21).  etc. 

The  New  Testament  foreshadows  the  activ- 
ity of  the  sex  In  Christian  service,  as  shown 
in  the  experience  of  the  church  (Luke  xxiii. 
65,  Acts  xvi.  16,  Bom.  zvi.  1-8,  6.  12,  PhU. 
iv.  8,  1  Thn.  V.  10) ;  and  they  seem  to  fulfil 
the  Revised  Yersion  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  11,  "  The 
Lord  giveth  the  Word  ;  the  women  that  pub- 
lish the  tidings  are  a  great  host."  T.  W.  C. 

Woods,  Zj^onard,  D.D.  (Dartmouth,  1610), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Princeton,  Mass., 
June  19, 1774  ;  d.  at  Amherst.  Aug.  24.  1854. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1796.  and  was  pas- 
tor at  Newbury,  Mass.,  1796-1806,  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Andover,  1808-46.  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  B.  Smitli.  one  of  Ids  pupils,  called 
him  "emphatically  the  Judicious  divine  of 
later  New  England  theolocy."  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  American  Tract,  Education, 
and  Temperance  Societies  and  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  He  defended  Calvinism  against  Dr. 
Ware,  1821-23,  and  attacked  Mahan's  doc 
trine  of  perf^ion.  1841.    Besides  these  h« 
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wrote  Letters  to  Vnitarians,  Andover.  1820 : 
The  Objteticn  to  the  InepireUionofths  EfoangeHets 
and  Apostles  from  their  Manner  of  quoting  Texts 
prom  the  Old  Testament,  1824  ;  BipUem,  1829 ; 
LeUers  to  N.  W.  Taylor,  1880  ;  Church  Goth 
emment.  New  Tork.  1844 ;  Swedenborgianiem, 
1846,  and  Theology  of  the  Puritans,  1851.  His 
class  lectures  appeared  In  Andover,  184(MK), 
5  vols.  His  history  of  Andover  was  never 
completed,  but  was  issued.  Boston,  1884.  His 
son,  I«eoii«rd  UToods,  Jr^  D.D.  (Harvard, 
1846),  LL.D.  (Bowdoin,  1866) ;  b.  at  Newbury, 
Mass..  Nov.  24,  1807  ;  d.  in  Boston,  Dec.  24, 
1878.  He  graduated  at  Union,  1827,  and  at 
Andover,  1880 ;  was  ordained,  1888.  and  edited 
the  New  York  Literary  and  Theotogieai  Beviete, 
1888-86 ;  was  professor  of  sacred  literature 
at  Bangor,  1886-89,  and  president  of  Bowdoin 
College,  1889-66,  after  which  he  went  abroad 
to  gather  materials  for  a  documentary  history 
of  Maine  ;  much  of  fliese  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  1874.  He  translated  Knapp's  Lectures  on 
Theology,  Andover  and  New  York,  1881-88, 
2  vols.,  and  had  a  high  reputation  for  elo- 
quence and  varied  accomplishments,  but  wrote 
nothing  on  a  large  scale.  F.  M.  B. 

WolB«y,  Theodore  Dwight,  D.D,  (Har- 
vard, 1847),  LL.D.  (Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  1845:  Harvard,  1886), 
Oongregationalist ;  b.  in  New  York,  Oct.  81, 
1801 ;  d.  at  New  Haven,  July  1,  1889  ;  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College,  1820 ;  studied  law  in 
New  York,  1820-21,  and  theology  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  1821-28 ;  spent 
several  years  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
was  in  1881  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in 
Yale  College,  and  in  1846  chosen  its  president, 
from  which  ponition  he  retired  into  private 
life  in  1871.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Company  of  Revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 1871-81.  Besides  editions  of  the  clas- 
sics he  wrote  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  In- 
ternational Lmo,  Boston,  1860.  6th  ea.,  r^ew 
York,  1B91 1  Divorce,  New  York,  1869,  2d 
ed.,  1882 ;  Politieal  Science,  1877,  2  vols. ; 
Communism  and  Socialism  in  their  History 
and  Theory,  1880. 

Woolston,  Thomas,  b.  at  Northampton, 
England,  1669  ;  d.  in  London.  1782 ;  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  obtained  a  fel- 
lowship there.  After  attracting  an  unenviable 
attention  by  some  other  writings,  he  pub- 
lished, London,  1727-29,  six  discourses  On  the 
Miracles  of  Our  Saviour,  which,  on  account  of 
their  tone  of  ridicule,  ffave  so  much  offence  that 
he  was  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-general, 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100.  Be- 
inff  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  remained  in 
prison  and  died  there  shortly  after.  There  is 
some  reason,  however,  for  believing  that  his 
mind  was  diseased.  (See  his  life,  London, 
1733.) 

WoroesUr,  Samuel,  D.D.  ( ,  18—), 

b.  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Nov.  1, 1770  ;  d.  at  Brafai- 
ard,  Tenn.,  June  7.  1821 ;  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  1795.  and  licensed  to 
preach,  1796 ;  held  various  pastoral  charges, 
and  became,  in  1810,  corresponding  secretarv 
of  the  American  Board,  which  arauous  task 
he  fulfilled  to  his  death.    Among  his  writings 


the  most  notable  are  his  three  letters  to  the 
Rev.  William  £.  Channing  on  Unitarianism, 
Boston,  1815.  (See  his  memoir,  by  his  son, 
Boston,  1852,  2  vols.) 

Word.  The  (Logos),  is  one  of  the  titles  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Just  as  we  express  ourselves 
by  words,  so  does  God  express  himself 
through  his  Word.  The  phrase  was  used 
with  significance  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Sam. 
iii.  1,  21.  Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  9),  but  in  the  New  is 
employed  by  John  (i.  1-14,  1  John  i.  1,  Rev. 
xix.  18)  to  set  forth  the  co-existent  Son  of 
the  Father,  who  created  all  things  and  in  the 
fulness  of  time  became  incarnate.  This  con- 
ception was  not  borrowed  from  Philo.  because 
Philo's  Word  is  an  impersonal  abstraction, 
specifically  and  widely  different  from  the  pro- 
found thought  of  the  beloved  disciple. 

T.  W.  C. 

Wordsworth,  OhzUtopberi  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  poet ;  b.  at  Cockermouth, 
Cumberland,  England,  June  9,  1774 ;  d.  at 
Buxted,  Sussex,  Feb.  2, 1846 ;  was  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  became 
its  master  and  rector  of  Buxted  in  1820.    He 

?>ublished  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  London. 
810,  6  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1858.  4  vols. 

Wordsworth,  Ohrlstopher,  Church  of  Eng- 
land :  b.  at  Bocking,  Oct.  80,  1807 ;  d.  at 
Lincoln,  March  21,  1885.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  1880  ;  was  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 18SmB6  ;  became  head  master  of  Har- 
row School,  1836 ;  canon  of  Westminster, 
1844  :  bishop,  1869.  A  list  of  his  works  will 
be  found  in  the  Encyclopadia  of  Living  Di- 
vines, now  incorporated  with  the  Schaff-IIer- 
tog.  His  principal  work  is  The  Greek  Testa- 
ment, mth  Prefaces,  IntrodttcHons,  and  Aotes, 
London.  1856-60,  4  parts,  2d  ed..  1872.  His 
son  John  (b.  at  Harrow,  Sept.  21, 1843  ;  edu- 
cated at  Oxford ;  Oriel  professor  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  Holy  Scripture  there,  1883-^) 
became  bishop  of  Salisbury,  1885. 

Worms,  a  dty  of  Hesse,  stands  on  tbe 
Rhine  and  has  about  15,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Qermany,  flour- 
ishing long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  free  city  of 
the  empire,  and  had  in  the  12th  centurv  more 
than  50,000  inhabitants.  Before  the  Diet, 
held  Uiere  in  1521,  Luther  appeared,* April 
17,  and  the  next  day  he  delivered  the  famous 
speech  in  which  he  refused  to  retract  one 
single  word  of  what  he  had  written,  and 
which  he  wound  up  with  the  words  :  **  Here 
I  stand.  I  can  do  no  otherwise.  So  help  me 
God.  Amen."  In  1541  a  colloquy  took 
place  here  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants,  presided  over  by  Cardinal 
Granvella,  but  nothing  came  out  of  it.  An- 
other colloquy,  in  1557,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  bishop  of  Naumburg,  showed  the  world 
that  the  dissension  between  the  Protestant 
parties  was  more  bitter  than  that  between  the 
Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
scenes  at  the  Diet  are  described  in  any  life  of 
Luther.  The  acts  of  the  two  colloquies  are 
found  in  Corpus  Befomiatorum,  vols,  iii.,  iv.. 
and  ix. 

Wonhipin  old  English  meant  the  honor 
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paid  to  one  who  wm  woithy,  bat  Is  now  naed 
oolrin  theteiMeof  rdickHureverenoe.  This 
fa  due  to  God  mlone  (fix.  zx.  8.  4.  John  it. 
M),  snd  to  offer  it  to  uiy  other  is  idolaUj 
(DuL  lU.  5, 12, 14,  Acta  six.  27).  It  includes 
adoration,  prate,  and  tliankqpving,  confes- 
sion of  fdn,  petition,  and  intercession,  and  tfaA 
study  of  Good's  WonL  Such  worship  belongs 
to  the  indiTidua],  the  household,  and  the  con- 
gregation. The  latter  is  implied  in  the  very 
name  **  church,**  meaning  a$$emblg;  and  be- 
lievers  are  required  not  to  forsake  the  assem- 
bling of  themselves  together.  Public  worship 
is  taught  in  many  of  the  Psalms,  and  is  seen 
in  the  '*  holy  oonvocations"  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Lev.  xxiii.  8),  in  the  synagogue  worship 
of  later  days,  and  in  the  practice  of  all  Chris- 
tian churdies  without  exception.  Family 
worship  is  implied  in  numerous  passages  of 
Scripture  (Josh.  xxiv.  15,  2  Sam.  vi.  20). 
Private  worship  is  essential  to  the  believer's 
spiritual  life,  and  is  enforoed  by  our  Lord's 
directions  (Matt.  vL  5,  6),  by  hfe  example 
(Matt.  xiv.  28,  Luke  t.  10),  and  by  that  of 
the  apostles  (Acts  x.  9). 

"  Will  worship"  (Col.  iL  28)  means  such 
forms  of  adoration  and  service  as  are  not  pre- 
scribed in  Qod*%  Word,  but  are  offensive  in 
his  sight.  T.  W.  C. 

Wotlon.  William,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1707), 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Wrentham,  Suf- 
folk. Aug.  18,  1666;  d.  at  Buxted,  Essex, 
Feb.  13,  1728.  A  marvel  of  precocity,  he  en- 
tered Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  at  ten,  and 
became  fellow  of  St.  John's,  1685  ;  rector  of 
Middleton  Keynes,  Bucks,  1898  ;  prebendary 
of  Salisbury,  1705.  His  scholarship  was  no- 
tably  wide  and  various  ;  the  diief  fruit  of  it 
was  Befleetiont  upon  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning,  London,  1894, 8d  ed. ,  1705.  Among 
his  other  books  was  one  on  the  Traditiom 
and  Ueagee  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharieees  in  .  . 
Chriet'i  Time,  1710,  2  vols.  F.  M.  B. 


Oharlos  Henry  Baniltoiii  Ph.D. 
(Leipzig,  1875).  D.D.  (Trhiity  College.  Dub^ 
lin.  1879).  Church  of  IreUnd;  b.  in  Dublin, 
March  11. 1888 ;  educated  in  Trinity  CoUe^  : 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Shemitic 
lanjg^uages,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ckmian 
Oriental  Society ;  held  various  pastoral 
charges,  and  has  been  since  1885  incumbent  of 
Bethesda  Church,  Dublin.  For  a  complete 
list  of  his  numerous  writings,  mostly  bibucal, 
see  Enayclapadia  of  Living  Ditines,  now  part 
of  the  Schaff'Uenog  Enc^elopadia,  of  them 
may  be  mentioned  Zee/iariah  and  hie  Proph- 
edee  Considered  in  Relation  to  Modem  Criti- 
Hem  (Bampton  Lectures),  London,  1st  and  2d 
ed.,  1879  ;  The  Book  of  Kohdeth,  Commonly 
called  Bodetiaetee,  Considered  in  Relation  to 
Modem  Criticism  and  to  the  Doctrines  of  Mod' 
em  Pessimism  (Donuellan  Lectures  for  1880- 
81),  1883  :  BMieal  Essays,  Edinburgh,  1886  ; 
An  Introduction  to  the  Oii  Testament,  London, 
1891. 

Writing  among  tho  Hebivwa.  The  He- 
brew word  kat4»b  denotes  to  "engrave*' 
whether  on  stone  (Ex.  xxxi.  18),  or  metal 
(xxxix.  80),  or  wood  (Num.  xvii.  8),  then  to 
'*  write. *'  The  art  is  as  old  as  Abraham,  but 
there  are  no  certain  traces  of  it  prior  to  the 


8^y  in  Egypt  when  certain  offloers  got  their 
name  (sMmas)  from  "writing."  In  the 
time  of  Moses  the  knowledge  of  the  art  is 
presupposed  (Ex.  xvii  14,  xxiv.  4).  Hebrew 
was  developed  from  a  primitive  Shemitic  al- 
phabet, which  at  first  was  written  in  straight, 
stiff,  down-strokes  in  Phoenician  monumuits, 
then  assumed  a  cursive  form  among  the  Ara- 
mseans,  and  finally  became  the  square  callig- 
raphy of  the  Jews,  though  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined when  this  last  was  introduced.  It 
was  probably  in  Ezra's  time,  but  may  have 
be&EL  two  or  three  centuries  later.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  Jews  simply  wrote  conso- 
nants or  not  is  still  sub  iudice,  but  the  presump- 
tion is  that  they  did,  as  we  find  that  the  scfip- 
tio  plena  was  a  gradual  development,  not  com- 
pleted till  the  time  of  the  Talmud. 

According  to  Herodotus  skins  were  the 
most  andent  writing  material  in  Western 
Asia.  Later,  the  Egyptian  papyrus  came  into 
use  among  the  Jews,  and  afterward,  parch- 
ment, on  which  the  original  form  of  the  law 
was  written  with  ink  (Num.  v.  28),  and  which 
Josephufl  says  was  always  employed  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  is  todav.  In  David's  time 
paxdiment  was  used  in  the  form  of  a  roll  (Ps. 
xl.  7).  Compare  Jer.  xxxvi.  14,  Ezek.  ii.  9. 
10,  Zech.  T.  1-4.  The  writing  instruments 
for  hard  materials  were  of  iron,  the  stylus, 
and  the  chisel  (Job.  xix.  24,  Jer.  viii.  8,  xvii. 
1,  Isa.  Tiii.  1).  For  papyrus  or  parchment  a 
pen  of  reed  with  ink  was  used,  as  it  still  is  in 
the  East  (8  Maoc.  iv.  20,  8  John  18).  In  Jere- 
miah (xxxvi.  23)  mention  is  made  of  a  pen- 
knife, and  in  Ezekiel  (Ix.  2)  of  the  inkhora. 

T.  W.  C. 

Wnlfram,  St,  apostle  to  the  Frisians  ;  b.  at 
MiUy,  80  m.  n.n.w.  of  Paris,  850;  became 
abbot  at  Fontanelle  ;  was  at  the  French  court, 
and  afterward  bishop  of  Sens,  81  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Paris.  In  884  or  885  he  went  to  the  Frisians 
as  missionary.  It  is  related  of  him  that  as  he 
was  about  to  baptize  Radbod,  the  Frisian 
king,  he  was  askeid  by  him  whether  hia  un- 
baptized  ancestors  were  to  be  found  in  heaven 
or  hell.  He  replied  in  hell.  Whereupon  the 
king  refused  to  be  baptized.  Wulfram  re- 
turned to  Fontanelle  about  889,  and  d.  895 
(or  790.  or  740).  F.  H.  F. 

Wnttk^  Karl  Priadxioh  Adol^  b.  at  Bre^t- 
lau,  Nov.  10,  1819 ;  d.  at  Halle.  April  12, 
1870  ;  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary 
in  Berlin,  1854,  and  ordinary  nrof<;s»or  at 
Halle.  1881.  His  principal  work  is  his  Hand- 
buehderehristliehenSittenlehre.  Leipzig,  1880- 
82.  2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1885 ;  Eng.  trans,  by 
J.  L.  Lacroix,  Christian  Ethics,  New  York. 
1878,  2  vols.  He  also  wrote  Vie  Oes^hiehte 
des  ffeidenthtims,  Breslau,  1852-58,  2  parts. 

Wylio,  Samnal  Brown,  D.D.  (Dickinson 
College,  1818) ;  Reformed  Presbyterian ;  b. 
at  Moylarg,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  31ay  21, 
1778 :  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  18,  1852 ;  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
1797,  and  emigrated  in  the  same  year  to 
America ;  was  ordained  in  1801,  and  was  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  1801-52,  and  professor  hi  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  denomination, 
1809-51.    He  published  The  FaitJ^  Witnm 
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fcT  Magtstraeif  and  MinUiiTy  upon  a  Scrip- 
tural Boms,  Philadelphia.  1804,  and  Life  of 
Bev,  Alexander  MeLeod,  New  York,  1865. 

Wyttenbach,  Thonuui,  D.D.  (Basel,  1516) ; 
b.  at  BieU  Switzerland,  1472 ;  d.  there,  1526. 
He  studied  at  Basel  and  Tubingen ;  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Basel,  1505,  where  he 
had  great  influence  on  Zwingli  and  Leo  Jud, 
who  were  his  pupils ;  priest  at  Biel.  1607, 
and  later  was  also  canon  at  Bern,  1515.  In 
1524  he  married  and  thus  lost  caste  and  was 
compelled  to  give  up  his  position.  He  was  a 
reformer  before  the  Reformation.  (Sec  his 
life  in  C.  A.  BlOsch,  GesekiehU  der  Stadt  Biel, 
Biel,  1855-56,  8  vols.  I.e.) 


X. 


.Xavler,  FranolB,  b.  at  Xavier,  Navarre, 
April  7,  1506 ;  d.  in  Canton.  China,  Dec.  2, 
1552  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society 
of  Jesu  ;  went  in  1541  to  the  East  Indies  as 
missionary  ;  visited  also  Japan,  and  was  made 
a  saint  in  1628,  and  in  1747  the  patron  saint 
of  India.  Some  marvellous  stones  are  told 
about  him.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  defeated 
an  army  by  a  sermon,  converted  20,000  heath- 
ens in  one  month,  and  written  catechisms,  litur- 
gies, and  confessions  in  Hindu,  Malabar,  Jap- 
anese, etc.,  which  languages  he  never  learned 
to  understand.  But  in  sober  fact  he  did  much 
for  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  the  way  of 
administration  and  organization,  and  diplo- 
matically by  opening  new  paths  for  them.  He 
has  left  some  letters  in  Spanish  and  Latin, 
printed  at  Bologna,  1795.  His  life  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Roman  Catholics,  W.  Relthmaier, 
Regensburg,  1846,  n.e.  1881,  B.  Bartoli  and 
G.  P.  Maffei,  £ng.  trans.,  London,  1858.  and 
by  the  Protestant,  H.  Venn,  London,  1862. 

C.  P. 

Ximenes  do  Oisneroa  (he-ma^-nes  da  thes- 
na-ros),  Franoisoo,  b.  at  Torrelaguua,  Castile, 
Spain,  1486 ;  d.  at  Roa,  Nov.  8.  1517 ;  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  Alcalu ;  studied 
at  Salamanca ;  visited  Rome,  and  evinced 
throughout  life  a  great  interest  and  esteem 
for  scholarship,  though  he  was  not  exactly  a 
learned  man  himself.  Some  years  after  fin- 
ishing his  education.  1484,  he  retired  into  a 
Franciscan  monastery,  lived  for  a  long  time 
in  aust«re  solitudeas  a  hermit,  and  continued 
practising  asceticism  through  his  whole  life, 
though  he  never  aspired  to  saintship.  In 
1492  he  was  made  coiifessor  to  Queen  Isabella 
of  Castile  ;  in  1495  archbishop  of  Toledo  and 
grand-inquisitor  of  Spain ;  in  1507  cardinal, 
and  in  1516,  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  recent  of  Spain  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  v.  Thus  occupying  for  many 
years  a  place  in  the  government  of  his  native 
country,  second  only  to  that  of  the  king,  he 
realized  with  great  energy  both  sides  of  his 
spiritual  nature — ^its  reverent  appreciation  of 
intellectual  development  and  its  religious 
fanaticism.  On  the  one  side  he  expanded  the 
school  of  Alcala  into  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  best  equipped  universities  of  that  time, 
and  paid  for  the  compilation  and  publication 


of  the  Oomplutensian  Polyglot,  so  called  from 
the  Latin  name  of  Alcala,  See  Poltolot.  On 
the  other,  he  expelled  the  Jews  and  the  Moors 
from  Spain  with  extreme  harshness  and  for 
reasons  of  vulgar  bigotry.  His  life  has  often 
been  written  in  Spanish  and  Latin  ;  in  English 
by  B.  Barrett,  London,  1818  ;  in  German  by 
C.  J.  Hefele,  Tubingen.  1844,  2d  ed.,  1851, 
Eng.  trans  by  John  Dalton,  London,  1860. 
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tist  missionary ;  b..  at  Loughborough,  11  m. 
n.  of  Leicester,  Dec.  15,  1792 ;  d.  on  the  Red 
Sea,  July  8,  1845.  Sent  to  Calcutta,  1815,  he 
settled  at  Serampore,  and  occupied  himself 
chiefly  with  the  native  languages,  translatinf^r 
the  Bible  into  Bengali  (completing  Carey's 
work),  and  the  New  Testament  into  Hindi, 
Hindustani,  and  Sanskrit.  His  Sanskrit 
crammar  and  vocabulary  appeared,  Calcutta, 
1820,  2  vols. ;  Introduction  to  the  Hindooetanee 
Language,  1827,  3d  ed.,  1848  ;  Hindostani and 
English  Dictionary,  1880  ;  A  Dictionary  in 
Sanskrit  and  English,  1846,  and  Introduction 
to  the  Bengali,  1847.  His  memoir  was  writ- 
ten by  James  Hoby,  London,  1847. 

F.  xA.  B. 

Tear,  The  Ohuroh,  arose  by  historical  de- 
velopment from  the  observance  of  the  paschal 
and  Pentecostal  seasons,  which  were  the  nat> 
ural  Christian  equivalents  of  the  festival  sys- 
tem of  the  Jewisn  Church.  These  two  festi- 
vals appear  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century, 
and  were  times  respectively  of  sorrow  and  re- 
joicing. The  introduction  of  Christmas  made 
a  threefold  division  of  the  year,  and  two  peri- 
ods of  preparation  were  added,  that  of  Lent 
before  Easter,  and  of  Advent  before  Christ- 
mas, which  also  embraced  amonjr  the  Greeks 
forty  days.  Other  events  in  the  fife  of  Christ, 
such  as  his  manifestation  to  the  Gentiles 
(Epiphany),  and  in  the  life  of  Mary,  memorial 
days  for  the  apostles,  etc..  were  gradually 
added,  together  with  fabulous  and  dogmatic 
elements,  such  as  saints'  days,  the  festival  of 
the  immaculate  conception,  etc.  The  Refor- 
mation produced  a  natural  modification  in  the 
Eractice  of  the  Reformed  churches.  The 
lUtheran  Church  retained  the  festivals  which 
had  a  basis  in  the  Scripture  narrative,  includ- 
log  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  the  annunci- 
ation and  other  festivals  pertaining  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  (not  the  immaculate  conception). 
The  Reformed  churches  generally  restricted 
the  festivals  of  the  church  to  Sundays,  and 
the  church  year,  in  countries  where  the^y  ob- 
tained full  sway,  disappeared  almost  entu^ly. 
Among  the  rigid  Puritans  even  Christmas  was 
neglected.  The  English  Church  followed  the 
same  path  here  as  in  ritual  in  jgeneral.  The 
full  year,  without  the  superstitious  elements, 
was  retained,  and,  with  some  modification  of 
terminology,  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  F.  H.  F. 

Tear,  The  Hebrew.    This  had  two  com- 
mencements, one.  the  civil  year,  in  Tisri  (Oc- 
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tober) ;  the  other,  the  leligioas*  in  Abib 
(April).  The  year  was  solar.  Two  seasotia 
are  mentioaed,  summer  and  winter  (Ps.  Ixxiv. 
17,  Amos  iii.  15,  Jer.  zxxvi.  22,  Zech.  x\v.  8). 
The  months  were  lunar,  of  thirty  days  each, 
and  twelve  in  number,  but  at  intervals  in 
order  to  complete  the  year,  a  month  was  in- 
tercalated. This  month  was  called  Veadar, 
and  was  added  about  seven  times  in  nineteen 
years.     See  Month. 

The  festivals,  etc.,  of  the  year  were :  1.  The 
Passover,  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month. 
2.  The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  from  the 
15th  to  the  21st  of  the  same  month.  3.  Pente- 
cost, called  also  Feast  of  Harvest,  and  Day  of 
Firstfruits,  on  the  day  which  made  seven 
weeks  from  the  second  day  of  the  Passover. 
4.  The  Feast  of  Trumpets'  on  the  1st  day  of 
the  7th  month.  5.  The  Day  of  Atonement, 
a  fast,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  same  month,  and 
6.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  or  of  Ingather- 
ing, from  the  13th  to  the  22d  inclusive,  of  the 
same  month. 

The  post-Mosaic  festivals  are  Purim  in  the 
12th  month,  Adar,  from  the  13th  to  15th,  and 
Dedication,  on  the  25th  day  of  the  9th  month. 

The  Hebrews  had  no  formal  era,  but  dated 
from  the  most  memorable  events  of  their  his^ 
tory ;  as  from  the  Exodus  (Num.  xxxiii.  88, 
1  Kings  vi.  1) ;  from  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon*s  temple  (1  Kings  ix.  10),  ana  from  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  21,  xl.  1). 

T.  W.  C. 


Tesidees  or  Devil-worshippers  form  a 
small  and  obscure  sect  in  the  interior  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  near  Mosul,  described  by  Layard  in 
his  Mneveh  and  iU  BematM,  They  accept 
both  the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  but  what  there 
is  in  them  of  awe  and  reverence  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  surrendered  to  Satan,  and  their 
worship  is  almost  exclusively  directed  toward 
the  sun. 

York,  See  o^  is  almost  contemporaneous 
with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Saxon  EngUind.  The  first  archbishop  was 
Paulinus,  who  had  baptized  King  Edwin  in 
627,  and  received  the  pallium  hi  634.  His 
successors  exercised  iurisdiction  over  the  Scot- 
tish bishops  till  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's  was  raised  to 
metropolitan  rank.  The  province  of  York 
now  consists  of  the  bishoprics  of  Carlisle, 
Chester,  Liverpool,  Durham,  Manchester, 
Ripon,  York,  and  Man.  It  poasesses  a  con- 
vocation, of  which  the  archbishop  is  president. 
York  itself  is  a  city  of  medifisval  appearance, 
and  its  cathedral  is  upon  the  whole  the  finest 
specimen  of  early  architecture  in  England. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  incor- 
porated portions  of  earlier  structures  extend- 
ing as  far  back  as  the  Saxon  kingdom  before 
the  Conquest.  F.  H.  F. 

Toung,  Brlgham,  president  of  the  Mormon 
Church ;  b.  at  Whittineham,  Windham 
County,  Vt.,  June  1,  1801,  the  ninth  of  a 
family  of  eleven  children  ;  d.  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Aug.  27, 1877.  An  amount  of  obscurity 
rests  upon  the  records  of  his  early  years.  The 
family  seems  to  have  belonged  orinnally  to 
Massachusetts.  In  1808  they  quittea  Vermont 


and  began  their  second  reeidenoe  in  New  York, 
this  time  in  Chenango  County.  In  1814  they 
left  Chenango  for  Cayuga  County.  In  1817 
Brigham  be^ud  life  in  the  trade  of  carpenter 
and  painter.  The  family  were  all  Methodists 
of  a  vulsar  and  highly  enthusisstic  fashion. 
All  the  five  sons,  with  perhaps  a  single  ex- 
ception, were  in  one  or  other  grade  of  the 
Methodist  ministry.  Brigham  Joined  the 
Methodist  Church  in  1822  or  1823.  He  is  said 
by  one  who  often  heard  him  to  have  been  "  a 
powerful  exhorter."  In  1829  he  was  resid- 
ing in  Canandaiffua,  Ontario  County,  close  to 
Joseph  Smith's  family.  Possibly  it  was  here 
that  his  favor  was  first  gained  for  the  Mormon 
movement.  As  the  whole  family  had  been 
Methodists,  they  likewise  all  became  Mor- 
mons, and  were  among  the  earliest  converts. 
A  brother-in-law.  Rev.  John  P.  Qreene,  who 
was  a  Methodist  minister  of  some  prominence, 
carried  about  a  subscription  paper  for  the  sale 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  earlv  as  July,  1880. 
It  is  likely  that  the  Youngs  had  enjoyed  much 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  scheme  of 
Smith.  Brigham  was  converted  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1830  ;  he  went  on  a  Mormon  mission 
to  Columbia,  Pa.,  in  Jan.  or  Feb.,  1831.  and 
shortlv  afterward  undertook  a  Journey  to 
Canaaa  to  convert  his  brother  Joseph,  who 
was  stationed  there  in  the  character  of  a 
Methodist  minister.  After  his  return  from 
Canada  he  got  himself  baptized  on  April  14, 
1831.  Mr.  Young  places  his  conversion  and 
baptism  in  April,  1832,  but  his  memory  was 
at  fault.  In  T^ov.,  1832,  he  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Kirtland,  O.  In  the  spring  of  1831  Smith 
had  a  violent  conflict  with  persons  who  exer- 
cised the  "  gift  of  tongues"  at  Khrtland,  and 
succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice. 
Brigham  brought  with  him  the  gift  of 
tongues"  in  Nov.,  1882,  and  as  the  dangers 
that  threatened  the  prophet  in  the  earlier 
months  of  1831  had  now  blown  over,  he  fa- 
vored Mr.  Young's  **  gift"  and  afiBrmed  that 
it  was  of  God.  Speaking  in  tongues  was 
henceforth  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Mor- 
mons. There  was  an  amount  of  unity  and 
loyalty  in  the  Young  familv,  and  most  of 
them  attained  to  distinguished  position  in  the 
Mormon  community.  Possibly  his  nephew* 
in-law,  Mr.  Hcber  (5.  Kiml^ll,  was  more  for- 
tunate than  any  other.  Brigham  took  part  in 
the  military  expedition  to  relieve  the  Saints 
of  Missouri  in  1834.  He  was  conspicuous  for 
his  zeal  and  efficiency  in  supporting  Joseph 
under  the  trials  that  caused  him  to  desert 
Kirtland  in  Jan.,  1838.  In  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mormons  from  Missouri  during  the  win- 
ter of  1838-^9  his  influence  was  much  pro- 
moted.  He  took  charge  of  the  fleeing  brethren 
and  befriended  them  while  Joseph  and  the 
other  heads  of  the  church  were  confined  in 

Erison.  At  an  earlv  moment  he  entered 
eartily  with  Mr.  Smith  into  the  policy  and 
practice  of  polygamy,  while  Sidney  Rigdon 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  both.  As  the  repre- 
sentative  of  "Joseph's  measures"  it  was, 
therefore,  a  comparatively  easy  task  for  him 
to  defeat  Rigdon  in  the  conflict  for  succession 
in  1844,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Proph- 
et. When  it  became  necessary  to  quit  Illinois 
in  1846,  he  organized  the  famous  expedition 
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ocroflB  the  plains,  and  led  them  to  Salt  Lake. 
ThU  also  was  one  of  "  Joseph's  measares  ;" 
it  would  have  been  adopted  by  him,  perhaps, 
upon  the  expulsion  from  Missouri  In  1889, 
but  for  misplaced  sympathy  that  came  to  the 
theocracy  from  Illinois.  In  Utah  Mr.  Tounir 
ran  a  notable  career.  Under  President  Fill- 
more he  figured  as  governor  of  the  territory. 
In  1852  he  concluded  that  he  was  sufliciently 
powerful  to  defy  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  sentiment  of  the  civilized 
world  by  formally  issuing  the  Prophet's  re  vela- 
ti on  on  plural  marriage.  The  entire  history  of 
the  theocracy  in  Utidi  has  been  marked  by 
conflicts  with  the  civil  authorities.  Salt  Lake 
City  was  long  the  wonder  of  the  Western 
country,  but  of  recent  years  it  has  been  far 
outstripped  by  other  cities.  Mr.  Young  added 
only  a  single  one  to  the  list  of  revelations 
gieen  by  Joseph  in  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and 
VovenanU  ;  it  was  dated  near  Council  Bluffs, 
Jan.  14, 1847,  and  related  to  the  order  of  march 
across  the  plains. 

William  H.  Whttbitt. 

Tonng,  Edward,  LL.D.  (Oxford,  1719), 
Church  of  England  :  b.  at  Upham,  near  Win- 
chester, June.  1681  ;  d.  at  Welwyn,  Hertford- 
shire, April  12,  1765.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  became  fellow 
of  All  Souls,  1708.  He  published  A  Poem  on 
the  Laet  Day,  Oxford,  1713,  6th  ed.,  London, 
1741  ;  Force  of  Beligion,  or  Vanquieked,  Lon- 
don, 1714,  three  plays  and  several  satires 
(172«V28),  collected  as  Lo^  of  Fame,  1728, 
In  1727  he  took  orders,  and  became  rector  of 
Welwyn,  1730.  His  character  was  a  "mix- 
ture of  piety  and  worldliness  ;"  but  the  som- 
bre tone  of  his  poetry  partly  antedates  his  dis- 
appointments, which  sprang  from  his  failure 
to  secure  church  emoluments  and  positions. 
The  famous  Night  Thoughts  appeared,  1742- 
46.  Resignation  was  his  last  piece.  His  po- 
ems were  collected  in  3  vols.  (See  his  life, 
by  H.  Croft,  in  Johnson's  English  Poets,) 

P.  M.  B. 

Toung,  Patrick,  b.  at  Seaton,  9  m.  e.  of 
Edinburgh,  Aug.  29,  1584 ;  d.  at  Bromfleld. 
fssex,  Sept.  7,  1652.  He  studied  at  St.  An- 
drew's and  Oxford  ;  was  librarian  to  James  I., 
1620,  and  then  rector  of  Hayes  and  Llanine 
till  1649.  He  edited  Clement  of  Rome,  1633, 
and  wrote  Annotationes  on  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinuB,  in  the  6th  vol.  of  Walton's  Polyglot 

Tovmg,    Robert,    LL.D.    (- 


.  — .  18-). 
P.E.S.L.  (18—).  layman;  b.  at  Edinburgh, 
Sept.  10, 1822  ;  d.  there,  Oct.  14, 1888  ;  served 
apprenticeship  to  the  printing  business.  1888- 
45  ;  became  a  communicant  in  1842  :  Joined 
the  Free  Church  and  became  a  Sabbath-school 
teacher  in  1843 ;  commenced  bookselling  and 
printing  in  1847  ;  went  to  India  in  1856,  and 
stayed  there  till  1861  as  superintendent  of  the 
Mission  Press  at  Surat ;  conducted  the  Mis- 
sionary Institute  In  Edinburgh,  1864-74  ;  vis- 
ited America  in  1867  :  carried  the  AnaXiftical 
Coneorda/nee  through  the  press.  1876-79,  and 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  *'  Aberdeen*'  at- 
tacks on  the  Bible.  1875-80.  and  in  the  "  Pres- 
byterian Union."  1884-85.    His  great  work 


is  the  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible, 
Edinburgh  and  New  Toik,  1880. 

Young    Men's    Ohrlstian    Aasodatioiifl* 

There  were  organizations  of  Christian  young 
men  for  Chrutian  woriL  existing  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  more  than  200  years  ago. 
These  organizations  extended  into  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  In  1710  Cotton  Mather  ad- 
dressed kindred  societies  in  New  England 
under  the  title  of  "  Young  Men  Associated.'* 
The  idea  of  these  associations  is  not,  there- 
fore, an  entirely  new  one.  We  find  societies 
of  a  similar  nature  in  Qermaxty  between  1884 
and  1842,  and  a  larger  movement  in  that 
country  in  1849,  from  which  sprang  the  Ger- 
man associations  of  the'  present  day.  But  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  as  we 
know  it  now  had  its  beginnin^j^une  6.  1844, 
in  London,  when  Mr.  George  Williams  (q.v.) 
called  a  meeting  of  his  fellow-clerks  engaged  in 
a  mercantile  house.  These  youn^  men  formed 
the  first  association.  Its  possibilities  of  use- 
fulness were  so  apparent  that  there  were  soon 
imitators  of  it  m  different  cities  in  Great 
Britain.  An  association  after  the  London 
model  was  formed  in  1851  in  Montreal,  Cana- 
da, and  shortly  after  that  one  was  organized 
in  Boston.  Associations  then  multiplied  rap- 
idly through  this  country  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War,  which  of  course  checked 
their  progress,  but  in  1866  a  new  period  of 
growth  began  which  has  since  continued. 

The  present  basis  of  the  organization  of 
these  associations  was  adopted  by  the  World's 
Conference  in  Paris,  in  1855.  Active  mem- 
bers are  *' voung  men,  who.  regarding  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  God  and  Saviour  according  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  desire  to  be  his  disciples 
in  th^ir  doctrine  and  in  their  life."  In  this 
country  and  in  Canada  the  practical  test  is 
communicant  membership  in  some  evangeli- 
cal church.  Older  men  are  admitted  as  coun- 
selling members  with  restricted  privileges. 
Young  men  of  good  moral  character,  not  com- 
municants, can  become  associate  members, 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  association,  but 
having  no  controlling  voice  in  its  affairs.  The 
associations  cany  on  their  operations  along 
many  lines,  seeking  to  aid  young  men  spirit- 
ually, intellectually,  socially,  and  phvsicaUy. 
It  is  a  special  aim  with  them  to  meet  the  needs 
of  young  men  who  are  without  homes  or  real 
friends.  Religious  meetings,  including  classes 
for  j^eneral  and  special  Bible  study,  help  in 
spiritual  culture.  There  are  educational 
classes  in  many  useful  branches,  with  reading- 
rooms  and  libraries  to  appeal  to  the  intellec- 
tual nature.  The  gynuuiaium  is  made  a 
prominent  and  helpful  feature  in  many  asso- 
ciations. Social  gatherings,  entertainments, 
courses    of   lectures,  have   their  respective 

E laces.  In  multitudes  of  cases  empkxyment 
\  obtained  for  young  men  desiring  positions , 
boarding  houses  are  recommended,  and  atten- 
tion is  given  in  case  of  sickness.  Many  of  the 
associations  employ  a  paid  secretary  who  de- 
votes his  whole  time  to  the  work ;  indeed, 
such  an  officer  is  essential  to  the  highest  effi- 
ciency of  the  institution.  There  are  more 
than  1100  such  secretaries  and  assistants  in 
this  country  alone.    Besides  the  regular  asso- 
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dations  the  work  has  developed  in  soTeral  im 
XK>rtant  branches  which  have  grown  naturally 
under  the  impulse  of  circumstances.  Thus  a 
mission  among  railroad  men  in  Cleveland.  O., 
was  organized  in  1872  into  a  branch  of  the 
T.  M.  C.  A.  Similar  organizations  have  been 
formed  at  other  railway  centres,  until  now 
there  are  82  of  these  railroad  branches.  The 
work  in  colleges,  though  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  nas  been  very  successful,  and 
there  are  now  802  college  assix^tions.  There 
are  10  associations  for  Qermans,  86  for  colored 
young  men,  and  11  for  Indians. 

The  international  work  of  the  Toung  Men's 
Christian  Associations  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world  has  continually  grown  in  impor- 
tance. The  first  International  Conference  was 
held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1854,  and  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  *'  The  North  American 
Confederation  of  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations." Similar  conventions  were  held 
annually  (except  in  1861  and  1862)  up  to  1877, 
since  which  time  they  have  been  held  bien- 
nially. The  first  of  the  biennial  conventions, 
held*^in  Baltimore  in  1870.  changed  the  name 
of  the  gathering  to  "  The  International  Con- 
vention of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions." A  ''Central  Committee*'  was  ap- 
pointed by  each  annual  convention,  and  was 
located  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country.  In  1866  this  was  made  an  Inter- 
national Committee  with  headquarters  at 
New  York.  This  committee  consists  of  88 
regular  and  10  advisory  members,  repre- 
senting all  parts  of  this  country  and  Canada. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1888  with  a  board  of 
IS  trustees.  The  object  of  the  committee 
is  to  establish  and  assist  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations  and  to  promote  the  spiritual, 
intellectual,  physical,  and  social  well-being 
of  young  men.  It  fosters  state  and  provin- 
cial conventions ;  has  the  supervision  of  the 
college,  railroad,  colored,  and  Gterman  depart- 
ments of  association  work  ;  helps  associations 
to  find  general  secretaries,  assistants,  physical 
directors,  etc.,  and  counsels  and  directs  suit- 
able yoimg  men  looking  for  such  employ- 
ment. It  has  prepared  and  published  numer- 
ous periodicals  and  pamphlets  concemiiu^  the 
work,  and  has  maintained  correspondence 
with  associations  throughout  the  world.  The 
committee  received  in  donations,  subscrip- 
tions, etc.,  during  the  year  covered  by  the 
last  renort  (1890),  $50,721.02  and  expended 
$50,682.75 

Some  statistics  are  as  follows :  Number  of 
associations  in  this  country  and  Cuiada,  1841. 
with  a  membership  of  212,676.  Of  these  205 
own  buildings  of  an  aggregate  value  of 
$8,852,010,  and  100  own  other  real  estate 
valued  at  $1,706,500.  making  a  total  of  $10,- 
140.410.  Deducthig  debts,  and  adding  build- 
ing funds,  endowment  funds,  value  of  furni- 
ture and  libraries,  the  value  of  and  total  net 
Sroperty  is  $10,488,647.  A  total  average 
ally  attendance  of  60,970  at  their  roomsls 
reported  by  611  associations :  849  report  487 
Bible-classes  with  a  total  average  attendance 
of  6000;  628  report  684  gospel  meetings  with 
a  total  average  attendance  of  88,000.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
world  are  summarized  as  follows : 
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OiiivEB  Addison  Kikosburt. 
Toung  PeopU'a  BooietiM. 

I.  LKNO-A-HAND  OLUB8. 

In  the  last  twentv-flve  years  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  people's  societies  have  grown 
up  fn  the  churches  of  different  communions, 
with  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  those  who  formed 
them,  to  enter  into  the  missionarv  and  philan- 
thropic work  of  the  world,  in  many  in- 
stances these  societies  are  affiliated  with  each 
other,  so  that  they  keep  up  a  mutual  acquaint- 
ance bv  correspondence  and  by  meetings 
through  local  organizations  and  at  national 
congresses.  As  early  as  the  year  1874  Miss 
Mary  A.  Lathbury,  then  directing  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  the  Chrittian  Adweate, 
founded  the  Look-up  Legion.  It  was  based 
upon  what  are  generally  known  among  the 
societies  as  the  '*  four  mottoes,*' 

**  Look  np  and  not  down, 
Look  forward  and  not  l>ackward, 
Look  ont  and  not  in. 
Lend  a  band.*' 

Such  societies  were  formed  generally  among 
the  older  children  of  Sunday-schools,  each 
with  its  own  officers,  under  the  direction, 
however,  of  some  older  person.  The  Look-u p 
Legion  extended  so  far  that  it  was  divided 
into  several  groups,  and  its  membership  ex- 
tended to  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons. Each  of  the  members  wore  a  Maltese 
cross  with  a  rising  sun  behind  it. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Look-up  Le- 
gion, the  Excel  Bands  were  formed.  The 
movement  attracted  the  attention  of  Rev. 
Francis  £.  Clark,  of  Portland,  who  formed 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  1881  in  the 
Williston  church  of  that  city.  It  now  con- 
sists of  more  than  11,000  different  organiza- 
tions, and  meets  in  an  annual  congress.  At 
the  last  meeting  660,000  members  were  re- 
ported at  the  date  of  June,  1890.  (See  next 
art.) 

The  earliest  sodetv  formed  under  the  "  four 
mottoes"  was  established  by  Miss  Ella  Rus- 
sell hi  the  dty  of  Kew  York  in  the  year  1871. 
The  boys  who  formed  it  were  members  of  a 
mission  school  in  which  she  was  a  teacher. 
They  took  the  name  of  the  "  Harrv  Wads* 
worth  Helpers"  from  the  hero  of  Mr.  £.  £. 
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Hale's  story  of  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten, 
in  which  the  '*  four  mottoes"  first  appeared. 
Various  other  Harry  Wadsworth  Clubs,  Ten 
Times  One  Clubs,  Lend-a-Hand  Clubs,  Look- 
out Clubs,  etc.,  exist  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
world.  The  United  Society  of  these  clubs,  at 
Boston,  receives  communications  from  Japan, 
from  China,  from  the  countries  on  the  east  of 
the  Mediterranean,  from  various  island  firoups 
of  the  Pacific,  from  South  America,  and  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the  year 
1886  the  largest  of  these  societies,  known  as 
the  "  King's  Daughters,'*  was  formed  by  Mrs. 
Bottome,  Mrs.  Dickenson,  and  other  ladies 
in  New  7ork.  They  called  a  meeting  of  ten 
ladies  who  were  willing  to  associate  in  this 
Christian  work,  and  each  of  these  ten  enlisted 
another  ten,  each  of  whom  was  instructed  or 
re<j[ue8ted  to  do  the  same.  The  membership 
of  the  **  King's  Daughters"  now  numbers 
nearly  SOO.OOO  persons.  These  are  by  no 
means  children  only  ;  a  ''  ten"  of  the  King's 
Daughters  may  be  ladies  of  whatever  age,  if 
only  they  be  enlisted  in  the  King's  service. 
(See  below. ) 

The  £pworth  League  was  founded  at  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  all  the  young 
people's  societies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  held  in  Qeveland,  O. ,  May  14,  1889. 
Its  organ  is  the  Epworth  Herald,  published  in 
Chicago.    (See  below.) 

All  these  societies,  while  they  attempt  to 
maintain  mutual  food-fellowship,  and  while 
members  are  pledged  to  help  each  other  in 
sympathy  and  Christian  union,  have  at  the 
same  time  some  duty  each  in  bringing  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>d.  It  is  understo^  in  their 
organization  that  the  members  must  not  live 
for  themselves  alone,  but  must  bear  each 
other's  burdens. 

Edward  E.  Hale. 


II.  THE  YOUNQ  PEOPLE'S  SOCIETY  OF  CHRISTIAN 

ENDEAVOR. 

The  first  Young  People's  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  was  started  in  Williston 
Church,  Portland.  Me.,  Feb.  2, 1881,  by  Rev. 
F.  E.  Clark,  D,D.,  who  was  then  the  pastor 
of  the  church.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
formation  of  the  first  society  was  a  revival  of 
religion  among  the  young  people  of  the  con- 
gregation and  the  evident  need  of  some  method 
of  training  the  young  convert  for  future  ser- 
vice. It  was  felt  that  they  must  be  bound 
closer  to  the  church  and  set  at  work  for  the 
church.  The  outcome  of  this  effort  for  these 
young  converts  was  the  first  Christian  En- 
deavor Society.  The  growth  of  the  move- 
ment was  at  first  comparatively  slow,  only 
one  other  society  being  formed  during  1881 
so  far  as  is  known,  but  as  the  principles  and 
method  of  the  society  became  known  it  spread 
with  surprising  rapidity,  as  the  following  fig- 
ures will  show : 

In  1882  there  were  481  members  ;  in  1883, 
2870  ;  in  1884.  8905  ;  in  1886. 10,964  ;  in  1886. 
50,000  ;  in  1887,  140,000  ;  in  1888.  800.000  ; 
in  1889,  500.000,  and  in  June,  1890,  over  660.- 
000.  As  many  societies  were  formed  during 
the  eleven  months  previous  to  and  ending 
with  June,  1890,  as  during  the  first  seven 


years  of  the  society's  existence.  During 
the  eleven  months  last  named  about  16.0()0 
were  added  each  month  ;  every  week  4000 
enlisted,  and  every  day  ten  new  societies  were 
formed. 

There  are  now,  Nov.,  1890,  over  12.000  so- 
cieties with  over  800,000  members.  The  so- 
ciety has  spread  into  England,  Australia,  and 
into  ail  lands  where  American  missionariea 
have  gone,  and  the  Constitution  has  been 
translated  into  Gkrman.  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Dutch,  Chinese,  Japanese,  TamO,  and  other 
lan^ages. 

Ii  the  reasons  for  this  rapid  growth  are  in- 
quired into,  it  will  be  foimd  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  organization  and  in  the  singleness  of 
aim  which  has  characterized  the  move- 
ment. 

The  Youn^  People's  Society  of  (Christian 
Endeavor  is  simpl  v  an  organized  effort  to  lead 
the  young  people  to  Christ  and  into  hia 
church,  to  establish  them  firmly  in  the  faith, 
and  to  set  them  at  work  for  the  churdi.  The 
main  point  upon  which  tne  Constitution  in- 
sists is  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  which  each 
active  member  pledees  himself  or  herself  to 
attend  (unless  detuned  by  some  absolute 
necessity),  and  to  participate  in,  in  some  way, 
if  only  by  the  repetition  of  a  verse  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Once  each  month  a  special  meeting  of  recon- 
secration  to  Christ  is  held,  at  which  special 
pains  are  taken  to  see  whether  everv  active 
member  is  faithful  to  his  pledge  and  true  to 
Christ.  The  society  may,  and  as  an  actual  fact 
often  does,  branch  off  into  many  other  depart- 
ments of  Christian  effort,  adapting  itself  to 
the  local  needs  of  each  church,  but  Uiese  rules 
concerning  the  prayer*  meeting  are  impera- 
tive ;  without  them  there  cannot  be  a  true 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

The  prayer-meeting  pledge,  which  is  so 
strongly  insisted  on,  reads  as  follows,  though 
any  society  is  at  libertv  to  word  the  pledge  m 
its  own  way,  provided  the  idea  is  retained  : 

"Trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
strength,  I  promise  him  that  I  will  strive  to 
do  whatever  he  would  like  to  have  me  do ; 
that  I  will  make  it  the  rule  of  my  life  to  pray 
and  to  read  the  Bible  every  day,  and  to  sup- 
port my  own  church  in  every  way,  especialhr 
by  attending  all  her  regular  Sunday  and  mid- 
week services,  unless  prevented  by  some  rea- 
son which  I  can  conscientiously  give  to  my 
Saviour,  and  that.  Just  so  far  as  I  know  how, 
throughout  my  whole  life,  I  will  endeavor  to 
lead  a  Christian  life. 

"  As  an  active  member,  I  promise  to  be 
true  to  all  my  duties,  to  be  present  at,  and  to 
take  some  part,  aside  from  singing,  in  every 
Christian  Endeavor  prayer-meeting,  unless 
hindered  by  some  reason  which  I  can  consci- 
entiously give  to  my  Lord  and  Master.  If 
obliged  to  be  absent  from  the  monthly  con- 
secration meeting  of  the  society  I  will,  if  pos- 
sible, send  at  least  a  verse  of  Scripture  to  be 
read  in  response  to  my  name  at  the  roU-call.*' 

Connected  with  ttus  devotional  idea  thus 
made  so  prominent  there  is  much  practical 
work  provided  for,  and  each  society  has  a 
number  of  committees. 

The  following  are  the  leading  committees : 
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Tho  Lookout,  Prayer-meeting,  Social,  Mis- 
sionary, Sunday-school,  Flower.  Music,  Re- 
lief, Calling,  Temperance,  Gkxxi  Literature, 
and  White  Cross  committees.  Any  sodetv 
can  have  more  or  fewer  coounittees,  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  church  with  which  it 
is  connected,  and  in  other  respects  the  society 
is  entirely  flexible  and  always  adapts  itself  to 
the  needs  of  the  local  church. 

The  following  definitions  of  the  three  com- 
mittees which  are  essential  to  every  society, 
will  tell  the  scope  and  design  of  this  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  work  : 

1.  Lookout  Committee, — It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  Uiis  committee  to  bring  new  members  into 
the  society,  to  introduce  them  to  the  work 
and  to  the  other  members,  and  to  affection- 
ately look  after  and  reclaim  any  that  seem  in- 
different to  their  duties  as  outlined  in  the 
pledfl^e.  This  committee  shall  also  by  per- 
sonal Investigation  satisfy  itself  of  the  fitness 
of  young  persons  to  become  members  of  this 
society,  and  shall  propose  their  names  at  least 
one  week  before  their  election  to  member- 
ship. 

2.  Prayer-meeting  Committee, — It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  this  committee  to  have  in  charge 
the  prayer-meeting,  and  to  see  that  a  topic  Is 
assigned  and  a  leader  appointed  for  every 
meeting,  and  to  do  what  it  can  to  secure 
faithfulness  to  the  prayer-moetins  pledge. 

8.  Social  Committee.— It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  this  committee  to  promote  the  social  inter- 
ests of  the  society  by  welcoming  strangers  to 
the  meetings,  and  by  providing  for  the  mu- 
tual acquaintance  of  the  members  by  occa- 
sional sociables,  for  which  any  appropriate 
entertainment,  of  which  the  church  approves, 
mav  be  provided. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  society,  a  train- 
ing school  for  the  young  people  of  the  church, 
has  been  very  strenuously  adhered  to. 

There  is  no  central  authority  or  board  of 
control.  Eveiy  society  is  under  the  direct 
and  immediate  control  of  its  own  church  and 
denomination.  The  United  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  whose  headquarters  are  at  50 
Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  simply  a 
bureau  of  information.  It  sends  out  sample 
constitutions  and  other  leaflets,  and  seeks  to 
give  the  information  that  is  asked  for.  It 
also  provides  for  an  annual  international  con- 
vention, and  does  a  small  ^ublishin^  business 
which  provides  funds  for  its  ver^  hmited  ex- 
penses. [The  Oolden  Rule,  published  in  Bos- 
ton, is  the  organ  of  the  United  Society.] 

The  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  representing  the  different  evangelical 
denominations,  and  it  supports  one  general 
secretary.  The  societies  in  almost  every  state 
in  the  Union  are  now  organized  into  state 
Christian  Endeavor  Unions,  which  hold  annual 
conventions  that  are  productive  of  great  good. 
There  are  also  district  and  local  unions  in 
most  sections  of  the  country,  embracing  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  in  a  given  dty 
or  county.  The  society  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  never  growing 
so  rapidly  and  healthfully  as  at  present,  and 
the  British  and  Australian  sections  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 

F.  E.  Clakk  (Founder), 


HI.  THE  BROTHERHOOD  OP  ST.  ANDREW. 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  is  an  or- 
ganization of  men  In  the  Episcopal  Church, 
whose  sole  object  is  the  spread  of  Christ's 
kingdom  among  young  men.  In  fulfilment 
of  this  object  every  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood pledges  himself  to  pray  each  day  for  the 
spread  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  to  make  an 
earnest  effort  each  week  to  bring  at  least  one 

Joimg  man  within  hearing  of  the  gospel  of 
esus  Christ.  This  earnest  effort  is  under- 
stood to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  en- 
deavor, consciously  and  ocmscientiously  made, 
to  bring  some  one  man  nearer  the  church  or 
the  church  nearer  the  man ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  such  an  effort  each  week  is  the 
minimum  work  which  should  rightly  be  ex- 
pected of  a  Christian  believer. 

In  any  parish  or  mission  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  any  number  of  men  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
organize  themselves  as  a  chapter  of  the 
Brotherhood,  which,  upon  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  is  formally  admitted  into  union 
with  the  general  organization.  A  convention 
is  held  annually  at  which  each  chapter  is  en- 
titled to  be  represented  and  at  which  legisla- 
tive business  is  transacted,  conferences  on 
practical  methods  of  work  are  held,  and  stir- 
ring addresses  are  delivered  on  topics  con- 
nected with  practical  Christian  life  and  organ- 
ized reliffious  activity.  The  convention  elects 
a  council  of  twenty-one  members,  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  general  oversight  of  the 
Brotherhood.  Chapters  in  the  same  locality 
are  encouraged  to  form  local  organizations 
for  united  work  and  mutual  assistance.  By 
means  of  union  meetings,  regular  reports,  and 
territorial  assiiniment  of  chapters  to  the  differ- 
ent council  members,  the  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  in  different  parishes  are  kept  in 
touch  with  one  another  and  the  organization 
solidified. 

The  first  organization  bearing  this  name 
was  formed  in  St.  James'  Church.  Chicago, 
on  Nov.  80, 1888.  The  work  of  this  parochial 
Brotherhood  was  so  successful  that  other  par- 
ishes formed  similar  organizations,  and  in 
Oct.,  1886,  delegates  from  twenty  Brother- 
hoods of  St.  Andrew  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  met  in  Chicago  and  united  on  the 
basis  of  a  constitution  which  has  never  been 
materially  changed.  During  the  following 
year  the  Brotherhood  ffrew  very  rapidly,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  and  at  the  second  conven- 
tion, which  was  hekl  in  Chicago  in  1887,  80 
delegates  were  present  from  88  chapters  rep- 
resenting a  total  enrolment  of  115  chapters 
and  2800  members.  The  remarkable  growth 
of  the  order  continued ;  new  methods  were 
employed  in  new  chapters :  parish  after  parish 
reco^oized  the  signincance  of  this  movement 
among  the  younger  laymen  of  the  church, 
and  when  the  thira  annual  convention  met  in 
New  York  City,  in  Oct. .  1888,  160  delegates 
were  present,  representing  82  chapters  and  a 
total  enrolment  of  206  chapters  and  8700 
members.  With  this  convention  began  the 
extension  of  the  Brotherhood  in  the  East,  cor- 
responding to  its  former  growth  in  the  West, 
and  at  the  fourth  annual  convention  in  Cleve- 
land, Sept.,  1889,  245  delegates  were  present 
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from  113  chapters,  and  a  total  enrolment  was 
reported  of  813  chapters  and  4500  members. 
This  convention  witnessed  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Brotherhood,  wbddi 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  principles  that  had 
been  proclaimed  by  its  leaders  from  the  start. 
It  was  seen  more  clearly  than  ever  that  the 
work  of  the  order  is  a  purely  spiritu^  work, 
and  that  for  its  fulfilment  the  main  thing 
necessary  is  personal  Christian  character. 
Zeal,  devotion,  and  efficiency  thus  greatly  in- 
creased among  the  whule  membership.  The 
fifth  convention  met  in  Philadelphia  from 
Oct.  16  to  10.  1890.  and  brought  together  600 
delegates  and  visitors.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty- three  chapters  were  reported  with  a 
membership  of  over  6500.  This  convention 
developed  more  interest  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors, and  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  laity  were  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
necessity  for  active  ana  energetic  work  and 
thought  on  iheir  part.  The  central  ofilce  was 
removed  from  Ctiicago,  where  it  had  always 
been  maintained,  to  I^ew  Fork,  and  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  next  convention  in  St. 
Louis.  The  history  of  the  Brotherhood  is 
briefly  given  in  this  review  of  its  annual  con- 
ventions. They  were  all  remarkable  meetings, 
and  have  illustrated  admirably  the  growth  of 
the  Brotherhood  from  a  mere  parochial  so- 
ciety into  an  institution  of  recognized  impor- 
tance in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Brotherhood  takes  its  name  from  the 
Apostle  Andrew,  who  when  called  first  went 
and  brought  his  brother  to  the  Messiah.  Its 
work  is  done  on  the  basis  of  individual  re- 
Kponsibility  and  entire  consecration.  It  was 
founded  by  a  layman  and  has  always  been 
managed  by  laymen.  It  is  essentially  an  or- 
ganization of  young  men,  and  has  naturally 
been  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  zeal 
and  enthusiasm.  It  has  received  hearty  en- 
couragement and  support  from  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  from 
older  laymen.  Its  parochial  chapters  are 
steadily  at  work  endeavoring  each  in  its  own 
small  field  and  necessarily  imperfect  way  to 
bring  to  pass  the  kingdom  of  God.  Its  mo- 
tives and  methods  are  thus  of  a  hiffh  character 
and  its  work  has  been  energetically  executed. 
Its  organ  is  8t.  Andrew's  CroM,  a  monthly 
paper  published  in  New- York 
Hbnrt  a.  Sill, 

(Editor  '*at,  Andrew's  Crasn"). 

IV.  THE  KINO'S  OAUCHTCR8. 

Very  wide  acquaintance  with  Christian 
women  of  all  denominations  had  impressed 
Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome  with  the  need  of  some 
simple  plan  of  co-operation  along  all  lines  of 
Christian  endeavor,  which,  while  antagonizing 
no  one,  should  be  helpful  to  all,  as  well  as  in- 
dependent in  itself  in  its  multiplied  sugges- 
tiveness.  Accordingly,  about  the  last  of  Deo. . 
1885,  she  invited  to  her  residence  four  lady 
friends  and  laid  her  thoughts  on  the  subject 
before  them.  That  meeting  resulted  in  a  sec- 
ond one  at  her  house  on  Jan.  18,  1886,  of  the 
same  ladies  and  five  others,  who  had  been 
personally  invited  b^  one  of  the  former  num- 
ber. At  that  meetmg,  after  much  consulta- 
tion and  prayer,  it  was  resolved  to  form  tJiem- 


selves  into  a  "central  ten."  as  the  nucleus 
round  which  other  tens  might  form,  who 
would  recoffnize  their  simple  platform  of 
union  and  their  method  of  work.  As  they 
represented  most  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions of  the  Christian  Church,  it  was  at  once 
recognized  that  their  basis  of  union  must  be 
thoroughly  catholic  in  spirit  and  non-sectarian 
in  character.  Accordingly  they  called  them- 
selves a  Sisterhood  of  service,  having  for  its 
special  object  the  deepening  of  spiritual  life 
in  their  own  hearts,  and  the  quickening  of 
Christian  activities  in  all  ways  that  might 
suggest  themselves  in  the  expansion  of  the 
idea.  The  new  order  was  called  the  Order 
of  the  King's  Daughters,  choosing  for  its  badTO 
a  ribbon  of  the  royal  color,  ana  a  little  Mal- 
tese cross  of  silver,  on  which  is  engraved  the 
letters  I.  H.  N.,  signifying  "  In  His  Name," 
which  was  made  the  watchword  of  the  order, 
and  on  the  obverse  1886,  denoting  the  year  of 
its  commencement. 

As  rapidly  as  the  existence  and  character  of 
the  order  became  known  '*  tens,"  or  as  they 
soon  came  to  be  called,  **  circles,"  sprung  up 
in  every  direction,  calling  for  more  formal 
consolidation  and  personal  supervision.  Ac- 
cordingly the  order  was  incorporated  under  a 
regular  constitution  with  the  Central  Council 
as  its  head  and  Representative.  This  council 
has  its  present  tieadquarters  at  47  West 
Twenty -second  street.  New  York  City.  An 
organ  of  the  order,  known  as  The  SUv^  Orou, 
edited  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Dickenson,  is  published 
by  the  Central  Council,  and  issued  monthly 
from  these  headquarters. 

The  constitution  provides  for  "  circles"  and 
"  chapters  of  circles"  and  state  secretaryships, 
under  the  general  direction  and  advice  of  the 
Central  Council,  with  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  in  closest  correspondence. 
Every  branch  or  drcle  may  choose  its  own 
special  work,  adopting  its  own  circle  name 
and  motto  and  its  own  plan  of  operation, 
providing  only  that  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  tne  order  in  loyalty  to  the  King 
and  Master,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Branches  of  the  King's  Sons  have 
been  admitted  into  the  order  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions  as  the  Daughters,  and 
have  been  equally  effective  as  they  in  their 
different  fields  of  operation.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  the  direction  specially  em- 
phasized is,  first  the  heart,  next  the  home, 
then  the  church,  and  after  that  the  great  out- 
side I  liCt  the  full  raeanine  of  the  watchword 
of  the  order — "In  His  Name,"  as  sijoiified 
by  the  initials  I.  H.  N.,  on  the  little  Maltese 
cross — be  allowed  to  control  the  heart  and  all 
the  rest  follows  as  the  needle  follows  the 
magnet. 

(BfRB.)  Margarbt  Bottome  (Pret.) 

V.  THE  EP WORTH  LEAGUE 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  or- 
ganized to  promote  an  earnest.  Intelligent, 
practical,  and  loyal  spiritual  life  in  the  young 
people  of  that  church.  It  was  instituted  in  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  several  soci- 
eties of  young  people  held  in  Cleveland,  O., 
on  Tuesday  ana  Wednesday,  May  14  and  15,. 
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1889.  These  societies  irere  all  strictly  denom- 
inational ;  some,  like  the  Methodist  AUianoe. 
being  eTangelistic  and  redvalistic  in  aims  and 
method ;  others,  like  the  Oxford  League, 
being  more  intellectual  and  literary  in  char- 
acter. After  thorough  discussion,  these  soci- 
eties were  merged  into  one  new  society  for 
the  entire  church,  to  be  called  the  Epworth 
League.  Lnmediately  the  young  people  of 
the  various  Methodist  churches  in  all  parts  of 
the  land  began  to  withdraw  from  interde- 
nominational associations,  and  the  Epworth 
League  became  the  one  representative  young 
people*8  organization  of  the  church.  Few 
events  have  been  hailed  with  such  unanimous 
delight  by  the  Methodist  Church.  The  bishops, 
then  in  session  in  Delaware.  O.,  received  the 
representatives  of  the  Cleveland  Conference 
with  great  cordiality,  and  indorsed  the  League 
with  emphasis,  and  the  press  of  the  church 
greeted  tne  new  organization  heartily.  The 
Book  Committee  established  an  organ  for  it 
entitled  the  Epworth  Herald,  published  in 
Chicago,  which  in  the  first  year  of  its  history 
reach^  a  circulation  of  20,000. 

The  delegates  who  constituted  the  new  so- 
ciety in  May,  1889,  represented  about  1250 
local  societies.  There  ^^lere  in  Feb.  1,  1891. 
4606  leagues  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
they  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nine  a  day. 
These  are  distributed  as  follows :  Alabama, 
5  ;  Arizona,  1 ;  Arkansas,  7  ;  California,  71 ; 
Colorado,  28 :  Connecticut,  63  ;  Delaware,  16  ; 
District  of  Columbia,  6  ;  Florida,  8  ;  Georgia, 
7  ;  Illinois,  471  ;  Indiana,  247  ;  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 1 ;  Oklahoma  Territory,  6 ;  Iowa,  855  ; 
Kansas,  249 ;  Kentucky,  17  ;  Loufeiana,  5  ; 
Maine,  79 ;  Maryland,  65 ;  Massachusetts. 
256;  Michigan,  297;  Minnesota,  98;  Mis- 
souri. 89  ;  Montana,  10  ;  Nebraska,  1 17  ; 
Nevada.  2 ;  New  Hampshire,  44 ;  New  Jer- 
sey, 191 ;  New  Mexico,  8  ;  New  York,  617  ; 
North  Carolina,  4 ;  North  Dakota,  28  ;  Ohio, 
487  ;  Oregon,  15 ;  Pennsylvania,  816  ;  Rhode 
Island,  26  ;  South  Carolina,  8 ;  South  Dakota, 
69  ;  Tennessee,  16  ;  Texas,  8  ;  Utah,  6  ;  Ver- 
mont. 56;  Virginia,  8;  Washington,  80; 
West  Virginia,  28 ;  Wisconsin,  151 ;  Wyo- 
ming, 8  ;  foreign,  6.  The  average  member- 
ship of  the  local  leagues  is  50,  and  the  total 
membership  280,000. 

The  Canada  Methodist  Church,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  organ- 
ized societies  on  the  model  of  the  Epworth 
Lea^e  in  the  winter  of  1890-91,  and  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Wes- 
leyan  Church  of  England  are  now,  in  their 
highest  legislative  bodies,  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  also  foUowing  the  example. 

The  work  of  the  League  represents  every 
department  of  Christian  activity— Christian, 
devotional,  works  of  mercy  and  help,  literary, 
social,  and  business.  An  annual  course  of 
reading  is  followed.  Pledges,  transfer-cards, 
etc.,  keep  up  a  close  connection  between  dis- 
tant societies  and  travelling  members.  The 
chief  officers  of  the  League  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  are  B&hop  James  N.  Fitz- 
gerald, president ;  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  corre- 
sponding secretary ;  Robert  R.  Doherty,  re- 
cording secretarv ;  James  M.  Freeman,  treas- 
urer, and  Joseph  F.  Berry,  editor  of  the  Ep- 


voarth  Herald.    A  Board  of  Control,  which 
meeta  annually,  exercises  seneral  oversight. 

Robert  R.  Dohbrtt 
{Raoording  Secretary). 

Tonng  Women's  Ohristian  Assooiations. 
These  differ  somewhat  in  their  form  of  or- 
ganization from  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Assodations,  but  their  objects  are  parallel — 
namely,  to  promote  the  temporal,  social,  men- 
tal, moral,  and  religious  welfare  of  young 
women,  particularly  those  dependent  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  support.  The  first 
organization  of  the  kind  in  this  country  was 
made  in  XTew  York  City,  Nov.,  ISTjS,  It 
grew  out  of  a  union  prayer  circle  whicli  had 
been  formed  by  Mrs.  Marshal  O.  Ro  tie  its  a 
few  months  previously,  and  was  called  the 
"  Ladies'  Christian  Association."  It  started 
with  thirty-five  members.  The  name  was 
changed  a  few  years  later  to  the  '*  Ladies' 
Christian  Union,"  under  which  it  still  con- 
tinues. The  first  work  of  the  Union  was  hold- 
ing religious  meetings  among  factory  girls 
and  visiting  among  the  sick  poor,  either  in 
person  or  by  a  paid  missionary.  The  Ques- 
tion of  securing  a  safe,  comfortable  boarding- 
house  at  a  price  a  young  woman  working  for 
self-support  could  pav,  was  providentially 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  association^ 
and  after  much  labor  and  disoouraffement  it 
opened  a  home  in  Amity  Place  in  the  spring 
01  1860,  the  first  home  for  self-supporting 
women  in  our  land.  The  Union  has  now 
three  such  homes.  The  weekly  Union  prayer- 
meeting  (held  in  the  Broadway  Tabeniacle) 
has  <  been  supplemented  at  times  bv  smaller 
parlor  prayer-circles,  from  one  of  which  came 
the  suggestion  which  resulted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Toung  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  April.  1878.  This  is 
perhaps  the  best  equipped  of  any  of  the  asso- 
ciations in  this  country  or  in  Canada.  It 
owns  a  fine  building  specially  adapted  to  its 
work,  with  parlors,  offices,  class-rooms,  li- 
brary, and  assembly  hall,  and  in  January, 
1891,  it  became  the  possenor,  by  the  gift 
of  one  of  its  officers,  of  a  home  the  **  Msr- 
garet  Louise  Home")  admirably  fitted  up  for 
the  temporary  entertainment  of  young  women 
who  may  be  seeking  employment  in  the  city. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions are,  as  a  rule,  organized  with  two  classes 
of  members  :  active  members  are  those  who. 
in  addition  to  at  least  a  small  annual  contri- 
bution, can  give  personal  services  in  extend- 
ing the  work  of  the  organization  ;  associate 
members  are  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
objects  of  the  association,  and  who  pledge 
themselves  to  a  larger  annual  contribution, 
but  who  cannot  engage  in  personal  work. 
Only  active  members  have  a  right  to  vote. 
'Many  of  the  associations,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  first  society,  provide  homes  for 
working  girls,  while  others  have  a  Board 


Directory,  through  which  these  girls  are 
directed  to  boarding  places  of  a  suitable  na- 
ture. A  number  of  the  associations  have  es- 
tablished classes  in  which  young  women  can 
be  trained  in  various  pursuits  with  a  view  to 
their  own  support.  Employment  is  found 
for  those  who  need  opportunity  to  work. 
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Libraries,  reading-rooms,  lecture  courses  and 
tlie  like  ooutrlbute  to  the  mental  training  of 
these  working  young  women.  Provision  is 
made  for  social  entertainments.  Bible-classes 
and  praver-meetings  minister  to  spiritual 
needs,  while  warm-hearted  Christian  women 
take  personal  interest  in  individual  cases  as 
circumstances  require. 

There  are  about  sixty  of  these  associations 
in  this  country  and  Uie  British  provinces, 
united  together  in  an  International  Confer- 
ence which  meets  biennially.  They  own 
property  of  an  aggregate  value  of  nearly  a 
million  and  three-quarters  of  dollars.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  these  associations  in 
Great  Britain. 

Oliver  Addkon  EmesBUBT. 

Tule,  the  old  Scandinavian  pagan  name 
for  Christmas,  of  uncertain  derivation,  not 
found  outside  of  Scandinavia  and  £ngl^d. 
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Zao-ohfls^-us  (Hebrew,  righUoui),  a  Jew, 
but  converted  to  Christianity  (Luke  xxix.  2), 
was  Roman  tax-gatherer  at  Jeridio,  where  a 
half -ruined  tower,  now  occupied  by  the  Turk- 
ish garrison,  is  still  pointed  out  as  his  house. 

Zachaxlas,  pope  from  Dec.  3, 741,  to  March, 
752.  He  prepared  the  way  for  that  union  of 
the  papacy  with  the  Prankish  House  which 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  a  degree  of  temporary  harmony 
with  the  Lombards  in  Italy.  P.  H.  P. 

Zahn  (tsftn),  Theodor,.  Lie.  Theol.  (GKSttin- 
Ren,  1867),  D.D.  (hon.,  Gdttingen,  1872),  Ger- 
man Protestant ;  b.  at  M6rs,  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia,  Oct.  10,  1888  ;  studied  theology  at  Basel, 
Erlangen,  and  Berlin,  1854-68,  and  became 
professor  at  Gdttingen,  1871  ;  Kiel,  1877 ; 
Eriangen,  1878 ;  Leipzig,  1888.  With  Geb- 
hardt  and  Harnack  he  edited  the  Apostolic 
Pathers,  in  Greek,  Leipzig,  1875-77,  8  vols. 
His  most  important  work  1ms  been  done  upon 
the  Canon,  Oesehichte  dett  neute$Uimentliehen 
Kanona,  Eriangen,  1888  sqq. 

Zanohi  (dz&n  kee).  Hieronymus,  b.  at  Al- 
zano,  near  Bergamo,  Italy,  1516 ;  d.  at  Heidel- 
berg. Nov.  19,  1590  ;  entered  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine  in  1531,  but  embraced  the  Refor- 
mation and  was  compelled  to  flee  ;  visited 
Geneva  and  England,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  Old  Testament  at  Strassburg  in 
1553.  and  professor  of  theology  at  Heidel&rg 
in  1568.  He  wrote  against  the  Lutherans, 
the  Antitrinitarians,  etc.  His  collected  works 
appeared  at  Heidelbere,  1613.  8  vols.  ;  Gene- 
va, 1619,  3  vols.  His  Spiritual  Marriage 
between  Christ  and  the  Church  was  trans- 
lated into  English.  Cambridge,  1592  ;  his  Con- 
fession of  the  Christian  Religion,  1599  ;  his 
Whole  Body  of  Christian  Religion,  London. 
1659. 

Zaur'-e-phath  {smelting  place),  a  Phoenician 
seaport  between  Tyre  and  Sidon.  During 
the  long  drought  in  Israel  Elijah  found  shel- 


ter here  with  a  widow  whose  flour  and  oil 
were  supplied  and  her  son  restored  to  life,  b^ 
miracle  (1  Kings  zvii.  8-24).  To  this  inci- 
dent our  Lord  mode  reference,  as  recorded  bj 
Luke  (iv.  26),  who  employs  the  Greek  form  of 
the  name,  Sarepta.  The  place  is  now  marked 
only  by  ruins,  but  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  a 
mile  back  from  the  coast  is  the  modem  village 
of  Sftrafeud.  T.  W.  C. 

Zealots,  the  name  of  a  party  among  the 
Jews,  half  religious  and  half  political,  foimded 
by  Judas  of  Galilee  (Acts  v.  87).  and  after  his 
death  led  by  Eleazar,  one  of  his  descendants. 
After  having  been  dispersed  by  the  Roman 
authoritv  they  sank  into  bands  of  brigands 
cabled  Sicarii.  One  of  the  apostles,  Simon  the 
Canansean,  or,  as  the  margin  of  the  Revised 
Version  has  it  (Matt.  z.  4),  the  Zealot,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  this  party. 

T.  W.  C. 

Zebulon.    See  Tribes. 

Zeoh-a-ri^-ah  {Jehomh  remembers),  a  name 
borne  by  twenty-eight  different  persons  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  the  most  important  of 
whom  was  the  eleventh  of  the  minor  proph- 
ets. He  was  bom  in  Babylon  and  came  from 
exile  with  ZerubbUbel  (Ezra  v.  1),  being  a 
priest  (Neh.  xii.  16)  as  well  as  a  prophet. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Haggai,  and  prophe- 
cied  between  b.c.  520  and  518. 

His  prophetic  utterances  fall  into  two  divi- 
sions, one  containing  the  first  eight  chapters, 
the  other  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  former 
is  mainly  occupied  with  a  series  of  night 
visions  of  a  highly  symbolical  character,  in- 
tended to  warn  the  people  a^inst  sin  and  to 
animate  their  faith  and  zeal  m  the  service  of 
God.  In  chapters  7  and  8  the  prophet,  in  reply 
to  a  question  about  continuing  the  commemo- 
rative fasts  appointed  during  the  captivity, 
after  a  short  rebuke  promises  that  these  fasts 
shall  be  turned  into  festivals.  The  latter  di- 
vision treats  of  the  future  fortunes  of  the 
covenant  people,  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
(ix.  1-10),  the  heroic  struggles  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, the  triumphs  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
final  glorification  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
About  the  authorship  of  this  portion  of  the 
book  grave  doubts  have  been  raised,  all,  how- 
ever, drawn  from  internal  evidence,  all  the 
testimony  of  history  and  tradition  being  in 
favor  of  its  genuineness  as  the  work  of  Zech- 
ariah.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  reason  for  con- 
sidering the  book  as  a  piece  of  patchwork 
incorporating  much  older  predictions  with  the 
oracles  of  a  post-exilian  prophet. 

The  book  is  in  parts  obscure  and  diflScult 
of  interpretation,  owing  to  the  conciseness  of 
the  diction,  the  abund^ce  of  symbols,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  its  Messianic  refer- 
ences. The  last  are  unusually  particular  and 
express.  They  represent  the  coming  deliverer 
as  a  branch  or  root-shoot  and  not  a  stately 
tree  (iii.  8),  as  a  priest  and  king  who  builds 
the  temple  of  Jehovah  (vi.  12),  as  a  monarch 
meek  and  lowly,  yet  reigning  from  the  river 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (ix.  9.  10),  as  a  shep- 
herd betrayed  for  the  price  of  a  slave,  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  (xi.  13),  as  a  pierced  one,  the 
sight  of  whom  leads  to  widespread  and  bitter 
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fpenUnce  (scii.  10).  and  finally  as  a  man  who 
jet  is  the  fellow  of  Jehovah  and  aa  such  ia 
smitten  by.  Jehovah  himself  (xtlL  7).  Myste- 
rious as  many  of  these  representations  are, 
their  general  purport  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 

LiTKRATUBX. — Lause,  New  York,  1974  ; 
0.  H.  H.  Wrijdit,  Zeekariah  and  hU  Prophe- 
eie$,  London.  1879  ;  J.  Denham  Smith.  1885  ; 
W.  L.  Alexander,  1885 ;  T.  T.  Perowne.  in 
OtmMdge  Bible  for  SehooU,  Cambridn.  189a 

T.  W.  C. 


{f  JehawaX^,  the 
nineteenth  and  last  king  of  Judah.  His 
proper  name  was  Mattaniah,  but  Kebuchad- 
neizar  changed  it  when  he  put  him  on  the 
throne  (8  Kings  xziv.  17).  He  began  to  r^gn 
at  twenty-one,  and  reigned  eleven  years,  596- 
588  B.C.  He  was  a  wea)c  man,  and  as  sinful 
as  his  predecessors.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign  he  revolted,  and  two  years  after  the  city 
was  taken  by  storm.  He  was  seized  and  car- 
ried to  Riblah  where  his  eyes  were  put  out, 
and  he  was  then  sent  in  chains  to  Babvlon, 
thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy  that  he  should  be 
taken  to  Babylon,  but  never  see  it  ( Jer.  xxxii. 
4.  5,  xxxiv.  8,  Erek.  xii.  18).         T.  W.  C. 

ZeJaberger  (tsls-berg-er),  Da^d.  b.  at 
Zauchtenthal,  Moravia,  Apia  11, 1721 ;  d.  at 
Qoahen,  O.,  Nov.  17, 1808 ;  was  educated  by 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  at  Hermhut.  Saxony, 
and  Herrendyk,  Holland,  and  ioined.  In  1740, 
his  parents  who,  in  1785,  haa  emigrated  to 
America  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1745  he  began  his  missionary  work  among  the 
Indiana,  and  continued  it  for  over  sixty  years. 
He  spoke  the  Delaware,  Mohawk,  ana  Onan- 
daga  languages  with  perfect  fluency,  and  con- 
quered Uie  confidence  of  the  Indians  to  a 
hurger  extent  than  probably  any  other  white 
man.  He  became  their  leader  in  their  most 
important  undertakings  and  established  thir- 
teen Christian  Indian  towns  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  He  published  a  great  num- 
ber of  books  for  his  converts,  English  spell- 
ing-books, Indian  hymn-books,  etc.,  but  some 
of  his  most  important,  as,  for  instance,  his 
Cf&rman  and  Onondaga  Lexicon  in  7  vols., 
still  remain  in  manuscript.  (See  his  life  by 
Bishop  B.  de  Schweinitz,  Phikdelphia,  1870.) 

Zell,  Matthias,  b.  at  Kaysersberg,  Upper 
Elsass.  Sept.  81,  1477';  d.  at  Strassburg,  Jan. 
10, 1548.  He  studied  at  Mainz  and  Erfurt ; 
became  cathedral  preacher  at  Strassbunr.  and 
pastor  of  St.  Lawrence.  Upheld  by  the  magis- 
tracy he  introduced  the  neformation,  1528. 
He  married  in  that  year  and  found  in  his  wife 
a  vigorous  defender  against  all  comers,  e.ff., 
JSntsehuldiffung  Katharine  SeMMnn,  Strass- 
burg,  1524.  (See  his  life  by  E.  Lehr  [Strass- 
burg,  18611.  J.  Walther  [1868],  A.  Erickson 
[1878].) 

Zend  ATssta.    See  Persia,  p.  708. 

Zeno^  bishop  of  Verona,  according  to  the 
legend,  in  GaUienus'  reign  (260-68),  to  whom 
were  ascribed  a  number  of  sennons  publiahed 
first  in  1508.  Of  these  eleven  were  soon  per- 
ceived to  be  spurious,  and  after  much  study 
it  appears  certain  only  that  the  ninety-three 
genuine  ones  come  from  the  same  author  or 
editor^  «|d  thi^t  they  have  always  been  as* 


cribed  in  Verona  to  Zeno.  But  how  they  re* 
mained  so  kmg  unknown,  and  to  what  date 
they  and  Zeno  himself  are  to  be  assigned,  ia 
uncertahi.  F.  H.  F. 

Ze-pha-al'-ah  (Jelmah  kidee),  the  ninth  of 
the  nunor  prophets.  He  began  to  propheer 
about  B.C.  680,  in  the  early  part  of  Josiah^a 
reign  "before  the  reforms  of  that  good  king 
were  completed  (9  Chron.  xxxiv.  8,  Zeph. 
i.  4. 5).  The  destruction  of  Nineveh,  foretold 
in  plain  words  (U.  18-15),  probably  occurred 
about  B.C.  606 ;  and  the  tnreats  against  the 
remnant  of  Baal,  the  Chemarim,  etc.  (i.  4-6), 
were  fulfilled  by  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  5). 
His  oracles  combine  threaten! ogs  agaiust  idol- 
aters in  Judah  (i.  1-iL  8)  with  deDundations 
of  surrounding  wicked  nations — the  Philis- 
tines, Hoab,  ionmon,  Ethiopia,  and  Assyria 
(iL  4-15).  In  the  concluding  chapter  the 
prophet  warns  rulers,  priests,  snd  prophets  in 
Jerusalem  of  coming  Judgments,  yet  closes 
with  cheerinff  prornisoB  of  deliverance  and 
blessing  to  &e  remnant  that  shall  be  left. 
The  dread  description  of  wrath  to  come  In  the 
fourteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  ''the 
great  day  of  Jehovah  is  near,"  which  in  the 
Vulgate  is  rendered  Diee  ira,  diet  iUa,  fur- 
nished the  key-note  of  the  sublime  hymn  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Diee  Ira  of  Thomas  of 
Celano  (1250),  which  brings  before  the  read- 
er's mind  the  awful  impending  reality  of  the 
final  judgment  as  has  nowhere  else  been  done 
before  or  since.  (See  Lange,  New  York, 
1874.)  T.  W.  C. 

ZephTrlBiia.pope,  108-218.  between  Victor 
and  Gamstus,  out  the  exact  dates  of  his  reign 
are  uncertain.  Nothing  in  particular  is  known 
of  him. 

Zeibolt,  Ctorhard,  b.  at  Zutphen,  Holland, 
1667 ;  d.  at  Windesheim,  1688 ;  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life. 
Of  his  writings  only  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us. 

Zerotln,  Charles  Ton,  Moravian  noble,  and 
prominent  member  of  the  ancient  Vhitae 
Ti'atrum  (see  Moravian  Church)  ;  b.  Sept 
14, 1564,  at  Brandeis,  son  of  John  von  Zerotln, 
through  whose  liberality  was  published  the 
Kralitz  Bible,  1578-08,  the  first  Bohemian 
Bible  translated  from  the  original ;  d.  at  Pre- 
rau.  (>ct.  9, 1686.  Educated  in  the  schools 
of  his  church  and  at  Basel  and  Geneva,  he 
served  the  Protestant  cause  under  Henry  of 
Navarre,  and  engaeed  in  a  campaign  agahist 
the  Turks.  Appointed  assessor  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Moravia ;  prominent  in  the 
revolt  against  Rudolph  II.,  ne  was  appointed 
governor  of  Moravia  in  1608.  Resigning  in 
1615,  he  refused  to  Join  in  the  revolt  agfunst 
Ferdinand  11.  For  a  time  able  to  shelter  the 
banLdied  bishops  and  minlsteiB  of  Us  church 
during  the  Counter-Reformation,  he  was  at 
length  compelled  to  sell  his  estates  at  a  great 
loss  to  his  brother-in-law,  WaUenstein,  and 
also  to  go  into  exfle,  1627. 

J.  Tatlob  Huoltok. 

ZMmV-te4Ml  {heffoUen  in  Babylon),  the 
leader  of  the  first  colony  of  Jews  that  returned 
from  the  Captivity  (Ezra  ii.  2).  He  was  the 
son  of  Salathiel  or  Shealtiel  (Hag.  L  1,  Matt. 
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L  12),  and  of  the  roynl  race  of  DaTld.  He 
beld  an  offldAl  pontion  in  Babyloh,  and 
to  faim  Cyrus  committed  Ibe  saei^d  Teflsehi 
that  were  restored  to  Jerusalem.  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  (Zech.  iy.  6-10,  sjpd 
restored  the  religious  rites  of  the  nation.  The 
intrigues  of  the  mixed  populaticm  of  Samaria 
procured  an  order  from  Persia  to  stop  the 
work,  but  after  years  of  delay  the  order  was 
reversed,  and  he  succeeded  In  completing  the 
building  (Bzra  v.  2).  He  was  the  gOTemor 
of  Judaeia  (Neh.  xii.  47).  To  him  the  geneal- 
ogy of  boUi  Joe«>h  and  3iary  Is  traced  (Mlatt 
i.  18,  Luke  iiiW  T.  W.  C. 

Zi^«don  (Ji^-town),  a  rich  and  ancient  Phoe- 
nician dty,  the  name  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Greek  form,  Sidon,  in  Gen.  x.  16.  19,  in  the 
Apocry^uk  generally  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  was  on  the  northern  slope  of  a 
small  promontory  which  Juts  out  from  a  nar- 
row plain  between  Lebanon  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 40  m.  8.  of  Beirut.  20  n.  of  Tyre,  and 
128  n.w.  of  Jerusalem. 

It  waa  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world, 
its  founder  having  been  apparently  a  great- 
mndson  of  Noah  (Gen.  z.  15,  19).  At  the 
division  of  Canaan ' '  great  Zidon' '  was  allotted 
to  Asher  (Josh.  zix.  28),  but  was  never  sub- 
dued by  the  Hebrews  (Judges  i«  81,  iii.  8).  In 
fact  the  Zldcmlans  oppressed  Israel  (Judges  x. 
12);  but  friendly  relations  subsisted  under 
David  and  his  successors  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  2-6). 
The  people  were  famous  for  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  arts  (Isa.  xxiii.  2,  Ezek.  zxvii. 
8).  They  assisted  in  building  Sdlomoil's  tem- 
ple (1  Kings  V.  6),  and  in  rebuilding  it  under 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ill.  7).  For  much  of  tiieir 
food  supply  they  depended  on  Palestine  (1 
Kings  V.  9,  11,  £zek.  zzviL  17,  Acts  zil.  29). 
From  Zldon  came  idoUtrous  abominations  to 
corrupt  Israel  (1  Kings  xL  5,  88,  2  Kings 
xxiii.  18).  The  city  was  frequently  threatened 
by  the  prophets,  but  less  severely  than  T^re. 
It  joined  Tyre  in  selling  inhabitants  of  Judah 
into  slavery  (Joel  ill.  4-7,  cf .  Amos  i.  9). 

Homer  celebrates  the  skill  of  Zidonian 
workmen  and  mentions  the  presence  of  Zido- 
nian ships  at  the  siege  of  Ttoj,  Herodotus 
says  that  these  ships  were  the  best  in  (he  fleet 
Xerxes  led  against  Greece,  and  the  king  of 
Z^on  sat  next  to  Xerxes  in  council.  Under 
Artaxerxes  HI.  Ochus,  it  revolted,  but  was 
subdued  and  burned.  Afterward  it  recovered 
its  prosperity,  opened  its  gates  to  Alexander 
the  Great  and  aided  him  against  T3rre.  After 
his  death  it  fell  to  Egypt  and  then  to  the 
SeleuddflB,  and  in  b.o.  d5  yielded  to  the  Ro- 
mans, under  whom  it  became  wealthy  and 
flouiishinff. 

People  from  SQdon  attended  upon  Christ's 
preaching  (Mark  ill  8,  Luke  vi.  17),  and  our 
Lord  visited  the  neighborhood,  If  not  the  city 
itself  (Matt.  xv.  21,  Mark  vii.  24,  R.  V.).  Paul 
touched  at  Zidon  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and 
visited  the  Christians  there.  A  bishop  of 
Zidon  attended  the  Council  of  Kicsea. 

The  city  surrendered  to  the  Moslems,  a.d. 
886.  It  suffered  greatly  during  the  Crusades, 
being  repeatedly  taken  and  lost,  but  in  1291 
became  a  permanent  possession  o(  the  Mos- 
lems, who  destxoyed  it    But  ^it  gradually  re- 


covered, and  the  modem  Sakb  is  now  a  wm» 
perous  town  of  10,000  people,  of  whom  7(XNI 
are  Moslems.  The  American  Presbyterian 
Board  has  a  flourishihg  mission  there. 

T.  W.  O 

2ln  (a  low  palm-tree),  a  wilderness  on  the 
south  border  of  Canaan  (Josh.  xv.  1*8)  sod 
on  the  west  border  of  Edom  (Num.  xxxiv.  8)» 
Iji  it  was  Kadesh-bamea,  memorable  for  tha 
death  of  Miriam,  the  mission  of  the  spies,  the 
water  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  passion  of 
Moses  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxvii.  14).  Tlie  wUder- 
ness  of  Zin  was  the  northeastern  part  of  tluf 
wilderness  of  Paran,  and  was  a  wild  and 
dreary  mountainous  region  sloping  to  Uie 
Ghor.  T.  W.  C. 

Ziaiieiidoil  Nicholas  Ziewisi  count  of  Zin- 
zendorf  and  Fottendorf ;  b.  in  Dresden,  J&aj 
26,  1700 ;  d.  at  Hermhut.  Saxony,  May  S, 
1760,  the  founder  of  the  Renewed  Moravian 
Church  (q[.v.).  The  Zinzendorf  famfly  be- 
longed oru^oally  to  the  nobility  of  Lower 
Austria,  wvinr  embraced  the  Protestant 
cause,  the  grandfather  of  our  count,  Mtjn 
Erastua,  hadabandoned  his  estates  and  settled 
near  Nuremberg.  The  father  of  Nicholas. 
(Storge  Lewis,  was  a  memb^  6t  the  Saxon 
cabinet,  but  died  six  weeks  after  the  birth  of 
his  son.  His  wife,  CTharlotte  Justine,  daugh*- 
ter  of  Nidiolas  and  Catherine  von  Gkisdorf  , 
eminent  friends  of  Spener,  the  Pietist,  in  a 
few  yean  remarried,  her  second  husband 
being  the  Prussian  field^marshal.  Yon  Natas- 
met.  f  oung  Nicholas  was  therefore  indebted 
for  his  aarly  training  to  his  grandmother,  tho 
Baroness  Catherine  von  Ghersdorf  and  his 
aunt.  Henrietta  von  Qendort,  A  precocious 
chila,  espec&lly  in  respect  to  rengion,  Ua 
young  character  was  greatly  moiddra  by  the 
Spenerhin  e<»leiiola  which  Lady  Gtersdorf  had 
organised  in  her  castle  at  Hennersdorf .  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  entered  Francke's  oelebraled 
Peedaggl^um  at  Halle,  and  in  1716  was  sent 
to  the  Universi^  of  Wittenberg,  his  relatives 
destining  him  for  a  legal  and  diplomatie 
career.  This  proved  distasteful  to  the  young 
count,  who  used  his  spare  time  for  the  study 
of  theologv,  having  already  as  a  sdioolboy  at 
Halle  manifested  a  ehivahrous  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  in  his  organizing  avel^gioua 
fraternity  unong  his  comrades,  known  as 
"  The  Order  of  the  Mustard  Seed/'  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  In  1710,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  young  Nicholas  set  about  flnJBhing 
his  education  by  undertaking  a  foreign  tour, 
travellinff  through  Holland,  France,  Switzer- 
land, ana  various  parts  of  Germany.  It  was 
now  that  an  Eeee  Mama  in  the  picture  galleries 
at  DOsseldorf  made  a  deep  and  permanent 
impression  upon  him  with  its  inscription, 
**  This  I  did  for  thee,  what  doest  thou  lor 
me  ?"  (Sac  feei  pro  te,  quid  faeia  pro  met) 
In  Paris  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Car* 
dinal  de  Noaflles,  an  acquamtance  which  later 
ripened  Into  a  warm  f  riendsh^.  On  his  re- 
turn home  he  communicated  to  his  mother 
and  grandmother  his  earnest  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry  in  spite  of  his  rMsk. 
To  this  thef  would  not  listen.  In  defereoMse 
to  ^their  wtthes  he  therefore  aocepted  a  po> 
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sition  at  Dresden  as  an  aulic  councillor  and 
justiciary.  Wlien  he  became  of  ase  be  de- 
termined to  carry  out  bis  desires  to  be  useful 
in  tbe  cause  of  Cbrist  bj  settling  down  as  a 
Cbristian  landowner  devoted  to  tbe  good  of 
bis  tenantry,  and  founding  and  supporting 
institutions  similar  to  tbose  at  HaUe.  His 
wife,  tbe  Countess  Erdmutb  Dorotbea  von 
Beuss,  wbom  be  married  in  1722.  sbared  bis 
aspirations.  Just  at  tbis  juncture  a  band  of 
Moravians,  exiles  and  refugees  for  tbeir  faitb 
(see  MoBAYiAM  Church),  songbt  DermissioD 
to  settle  on  tbe  domain  of  Bertbelsdorf,  in 
tfpper  Lusatia,  wbicb  Zinzendorf  bad  pur- 
cha^  in  order  to  carry  out  bis  Pietistic  pur- 
poses. He  bad  no  intention  in  granting  tneir 
request  of  founding  a  cburcb  distinct  from 
the  Lutberan  to  wnicb  be  belonged.  Bent 
upon  reviying  vital  religion  within  tbe  Lu- 
theran communion,  by  means  of  an  association 
which  he  founded  for  evangelistic  efforts  and 
book  and  tract  distribution,  ne  did  not  identify 
himself  with  the  Moravians  until  1727,  when  I 
the  rapid  growth  of  Hermhut,  tbe  town  they 
had  founded,  and  the  study  of  tbe  discipline 
of  the  ancient  UnUas  Fratrum,  tosrether  with 
a  remarkable  reUgious  revival  of  which  Herm- 
hut was  tbe  centre,  convinced  him  that  he 
was  providentially  destined  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  this  people,  and  that  Hermhut  was  bis 

e Irish  foreordained  for  him  from  all  eternity, 
yen  yet,  however,  he  still  wanted  to  make 
tbe  Moravian  a  church  within  tbe  Lutheran 
CburclL  lUsunderstood  and  maligned,  he 
was  banished  from  Saxony  in  1786,  out  with 
the  result  of  extending,  rather  than  curbing, 
his  Christian  activity.  On  May  25, 1787,  hav- 
ing repeatedly  passed  successful  examinations 
in  theology  before  Lutheran  divines,  on  the 
recommendation  of  tbe  king  of  Prussia  and 
with  the  cordial  congratulations  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Zinzendorf  was  con- 
secrated a  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Cburcb  by 
Jablonski  (q. v.)  and  Nitschmann  (q. v.).  After 
extensive  evangelistic  journeys  in  various 
parts  of  (Germany,  Switzerland,  Ht>lland,  and 
England,  and  a  visit  to  tbe  mission  amdhg  the 
negroes  of  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  he  railed 
for  America,  arriving  in  New  York  in  Dec., 
1741.  Proceeding  to  Philadelphia  and  leasing 
a  house  in  Gtermantown.  be  visited  the  Mora* 
vian  tract  on  tbe  Lehigh,  to  which  be  gave 
the  name  of  Bethlehem.  The  flrat  half  of  the 
year  1742  was  spent  by  him  in  tbe  effort  to 
organize  an  evanseUcal  alliance  among  the 
yafious  G^erman  denominations  and  sects  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  he  lived  a  century  or  more 
too  soon,  and  though  various  conferences  and 
synods  were  held,  little  more  than  fresh  con- 
troversy came  of  bis  efforts.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  summer  and  the  fall  ofthe  year 
he  made  three  missionary  joumevs  to  tbe 
Indian  country,  to  tbe  Delawares  of  Peiuuyl- 
yania,  tbe  Monicaos  of  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut, and  tbe  Shawnees  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley.  Returning  to  Europe  in  Jan.,  1748, 
for  the  next  twelve  years  he  was  occupied 
with  journeys  through  Gkeat  Britain,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  Livonia,  much  of  the 
time  living  at  CHielsea,  England.  In  1747  he 
was  permitted  to  ravisit  &xouy,  and  the  re- 
sult of  inyestlgatiODs  made  by  Siaxon  oommis- 


sionen  into  his  affaira  and  those  of  Hermhut 
proved  favorable,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
return  permanently  in  1755,  tbe  Saxon  €k>y- 
erament  acknowledging  tbe  Renewed  Cburcb 
of  the  Brethren.  In  1749  he  had  secured  an 
act  of  Parliament  whereby  this  church  was 
recognized  as  an  ancient  Protestant  episcopa- 
lian church  and  was  encouraged  to  form  set- 
tlements in  British  dominions.  The  Prussian 
Government  bad  also  granted  valuable  con- 
cessions in  Silesia.  A  severe  blow,  however, 
was  tbe  loss  of  bis  only  son,  Christian  Re- 
natus,  at  Chelsea  in  1752.  The  countess  fol- 
lowed in  1766.  The  last  years  of  Zinzendorf 
were  also  attended  with  considerable  per- 
plexity, owing  to  the  embarrassed  state  of  bis 
financial  affairs.  He  bad  placed  his  entire 
fortune  at  the  service  of  Christ  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  missionary  operations  and  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Moravian  Church,  and  bad 
heavily  mortgaged  bis  estates  for  tbe  cause. 
Tbe  plans  inaugurated  by  a  financial  board, 
at  whose  head  stood  John  Frederick  Kober, 
a  Saxon  lawyer,  afforded  considotible  relief. 
In  1757  Zinzendorf  contracted  a  second  mar- 
riage, namely,  with  Anna  Nitschmann,  one  of 
the  most  active  and  devoted  women  in  tbe 
Moravian  Church.  She  did  not  long  survive 
him. 

Zinzendorf  was  a  very  voluminous  writer, 
his  productions  being  of  unequal  merit,  some- 
times beautiful,  often  barbarous  in  style,  but 
rarely  lacking  in  edification.  Beslaes  ser- 
mons, controversial  tracts,  offices  of  worship, 
and  catechisms,  etc.,  bis  hymns,  msny  of 
which  have  become  standards,  entitle  him  to 
recognition  in  the  Christian  Churdi.  Tbe 
best  collection  is  that  of  Albert  Enapp,  OeiBU 
liehe  Lieder  dei  Qraftn  ton  Zintendoff,  Stutt- 
gart and  Tftbingen,  1845. 

(See  Spangenberg,  Leben  de$  Orafen  van  Zin- 
tendoff,  Barbv,  1772>75 ;  an  abridged  trans- 
lation by  Jackson,  London,  1888 ;  Yerbeek, 
Leben  von  Zinund<nf,  Onadau,  1845  ;  Schrau- 
tenbach's  ZimendoTf  und  die  Br&dergemeine, 
Gnadau,  1851  ;  Bovet,  Le  Ccmte  ds  Zimen- 
darf,  Paris,  1865,  Eng.  trans.,  entitled  The 
BanUfud  Count,  London.  1866 ;  Burkhardt*s 
Zimendorf  und  die  BHUteroemeine,  €k>tba, 
1866 :  Plitt's  Zinzendorf  s  Theologie,  Gotha, 
1869-74,  and  Becker,  Zinundorf  im  Verhdlt- 
nim  ftt  PhUoeophie  und  Kirchenthum  miner 

it,  Leipdg,  lte6.) 

J.  Tatlob  Hamilton. 


(eunny),  in  the  New  Testament, 
A.  v.,  Sion,  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
whole  of  Jerusalem,  but  literally  was  only  its 
southwestern  hiU,  2500  feet  above  the  sea  and 
100  feet  above  Mt.  Moriah.  First  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Jebusites  (Josh.  xy.  68),  it  was 
captured  by  David  (2  Sam.  y.  7)  who  made  it 
his  capital,  building  there  a  citadel,  a  palace, 
and  a  place  for  the  ark  of  God.  The  name 
occurs  148  times  in  the  prophetical  and  poeti- 
cal books  and  seven  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  came  to  denote  not  only  tbe  forti- 
fied hni,  but  also  Jerusalem  in  general  (Ps. 
Ixxxvii.  2,  cxlix.  2,  Isa.  xxxiii.  14,  Joel  IL  2, 
etc.).  or  €k)d*s  chosen  people  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  5), 
or  the  church  (Heb.  xii.  22),  and  even  tbe 
heavenly  dty  (Rev.  idv.  1).    At  present  a  con- 
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siderable  part  of  the  hill  lies  oatside  the  city, 
and  acooraing  to  prophecy  (Micah  ill.  12,  Jer. 
xxTi.  18)  ig  **  ploughed  like  a  field/' 

T.  W.  C. 

Ziika,  John,  Hussite  leader  ;  b.  about  1754, 
at  Trocznow,  near  Budweis,  in  Bohemia  ;  d. 
at  PrzibisUw,  Oct.  11,  1424.  He  was  of  no- 
ble descent,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  page  at 
the  court  of  King  Wenzel,  till  he  sought  ad- 
ventures abroad,  serving  with  credit  in  the 
English  army  against  the  French.  Later  he 
was  engaged  as  commander  of  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  auxiliaries  under  King  Wladislaw  II. 
of  Poland,  against  the  Teutonic  E[nights,  and 
served  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  His 
foreign  service  was  completed  by  distinguish- 
ing himself  on  the  side  of  the  English  at  Agin- 
courtin  1415,  from  which  campaign  he  re- 
turned to  Bohemia  to  accept  a  position  as 
chamberlain  at  the  court  of  King  Wenzel. 
A  warm  admirer  of  Jolm  Hub  (q.  v.  ),  Ziska  con- 
sidered the  burning  of  Hus  and  Jerome  at 
Constance  an  insult  to  both  his  faith  and  his 
fatherland.  After  the  episode  of  the  hurling 
ot  the  councillors  out  oi  the  windows  of  the 
Rathhaus  in  Prague,  July,  1419  (see  Hus- 
sites), Ziska  became  nominally  what  he  had 
already  been  in  fact,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Hussites.  His  biography  is  henceforUi 
the  record  of  the  history  of  the  Hussites. 
Although  blind  of  one  eye  from  boyhood,  and 
losing  tne  other  at  the  siege  of  Raby  in  1421, 
Ziska 's  consummate  generalship,  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  novel  militc^ 
tactics,  gave  his  followers  victory  after  vic- 
tory. He  made  use  of  artillery  and  small  fire- 
arms, and  reintroduced  an  ancient  kind  of 
barricade  made  of  bagga^- wagons.  (He  was 
victorious  in  thirteen  pitched  battles  against 
the  flower  of  Christenaom  marshalled  by  the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  and  won  more  than  a 
hundred  lesser  engagements  and  sieges,  being 
only  once  beaten  in  fair  fight,  at  Kremsir, 
when  his  retreat  was  so  masterly  as  to  deprive 
his  foes  of  material  advantages.)  He  met  his 
death  from  the  plaf  ue,  and  was  buried  first 
at  Ktfniggr&tz  and  then  at  Caslau.  His  tomb 
was  dishonored  in  the  Counter-Reformation, 
by  order  of  Ferdinand  II. 

J.  Tatlob  Hamiltok. 

Zo'-an  (p2a<s0  of  departure),  a  very  old  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  built  seven  years  after  He- 
bron, called  by  the  Qreeks  Tanis,  now  San. 
It  gave  its  name  to  the  great  plain  ("  field  of 
Zoan,"  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  12,  48)  which  extended 
eastward,  and  was  the  scene  of  God's  mighty 
works  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Isaiah  speaks 
"  of  the  princes  of  Zoan"  (xix.  11. 18.  xxx.  4>. 
and  Ezekiel  (xxx.  14)  foretells  its  capture  and 
burning  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Huge  mounds 
of  ruins  now  attest  the  ancient  grandeur  of 
the  city.  T.  W.  C. 

Zo'-ar  (9maUnes8\  one  of  '*  the  cities  of  the 
plain"  (Gen.  xiii.  10),  and  apparently  included 
at  first  in  the  awful  doom  which  befell  the 
rest,  but  spared  as  '*  a  little  city"  at  the  ear- 
nest request  of  Lot  {Qen.  xix.  20-28).  Its  pre- 
cise site  has  not  yet  been  agreed  upon  by  mod- 
ern investigators.  T.  W.  C. 

Zo^-bah  (Biation),  a  powerful  Syrian  king- 


dom, lying  east  of  Lebanon  and  stretching 
toward  the  Euphrates,  whose  kin^  were  en- 
gaged in  frequent  wars  with  IsraeTduring  the 
reigns  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47),  David  (2  Sam. 
viii.  8,  X.  6),  and  Solomon  (2  Chron,  viii.  8). 
Its  cities  are  now  forsaken.  T.  W.  C. 

ZoMklMT,  Otto,  Ph.D.  (Giessen,  1854),  Lie 
Theol.  (Giessen,  1856),  D.D.  (hon.,  Giessen, 
1866),  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Grfinberg,  Hesse,  May 
27,  1888 ;  studied  at  Giessen.  Erhmgen,  and 
Berlin,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  Gies- 
sen, 1868,  and  at  Grdfswald,  1866.  He  ed- 
ited the  AUgemeine  lUerarische  AnuigerfBur  d, 
ecangl,  DeuUeJUand,  1867-74,  and  £!vangeli9che 
Kirdieneeiiung  since  1882.  Besides  commen- 
taries on  Chronicles,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
astes.  Canticles,  and  Daniel  in  Lange,  he  has 
written  Daa  Kreuz  OhrisH,  Gatersloh,  1875, 
Eng.  trans..  The  Croes  of  Christ ;  Studies  t» 
the  History  of  Religion  and  the  Inner  Life  of 
the  Church,  London,  1877 :  Oottesuugen  im 
Beieh  der  Natur-Biographien  und  3skenni' 
nisse  grosser  Natufforscher  aus  alten  und  neuer 
Zeit,  1881,  2  parts ;  ediU  the  Handbuch  dsr 
TTteoiogiscAen  Wissensehqften,  N5rdlingen» 
1888-^,  8  vols.,  hiter.  edd,,  and  with  Strack 
the  Kurggeflasster  Kommentar^  1886  sqq.  (in 
which  he  has  written  on  Acts,  Romans,  Cor- 
inthians, Galatians,  Thessalonians,  and  on  the 
Apocrypha). 

Zoepffel,  Richard  Otto,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  (Got- 
tingen,  1871  and  1878),  Protestant  theolo- 
gian ;  b.  at  Arensburg,  Livonia,  Russia,  June 
14,  1848 ;  studied  at  Dorpat  and  GOttingen, 
became  professor  extraordmary  at  Strassbui^, 
1872  ;  ordinary,  1877  ;  d.  there  Jan.  7,  1891. 
With  Holtzmann  he  edited  LesrikonMr  Theo- 
logie  und  Kirehenioesen,  Leipzig,  18o2,  2d  edL, 
enlarged,  Braunschweig,  1^,  9th  part,  1890. 

aSoUikofar,  Oeoig  Joaotaim,  b.  at  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland,  Aug.  6,  1780 ;  d.  at  Leipzig, 
Jan.  22,  1788 ;  studied  theology  at  Utrecht, 
and  was  in  1758  appointed  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed congregation  in  Leipzig,  where  he  ac- 
quired th^  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  preachers  of  his  time.  There  is  an 
nglish  translation  of  his  collected  sermons, 
London,  1808-12,  10  vols.,  and  also  of  JBmt- 
dses  of  Piety,  London.  1796.  He  was  a  Ra- 
tionalist, but  of  the  milder  type. 

Zoroaster  (properly  Zarathoshtra).  See 
Persia,  p.  709. 

Zosimns,  bishop  of  Rome  417  to  418 ;  by- 
birth  a  Greek,  principally  known  for  his  part 
in  the  Pelagian  controversy.  He  was  inclmed 
to  take  the  part  of  Pelugius  and  was  satisfied 
with  his  creed,  but  when  he  saw  the  firmness 
of  the  opposition  of  the  African  bishops,  and 
after  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  he  decided  in 
a  synod  against  them.  F.  H.  F. 

Znph,  Thm  I<and  o£  The  farthest  point  of 
the  Journey  of  Saul,  a  region  south  of  Ben- 
janun,  in  an  unnamed  dty  of  which  the  fu- 
ture king  met  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix. 
5-10),  and  learned  the  exaltation  that  awaited 
him.  The  name  dees  not  occur  elsewhere, 
and  the  identification  of  the  site  is  still  a  geo- 
graphical puzzle.  T.  W.  C. 

ZwingU,  Holdtelch,  the  Reformer  of  Swit- 
zerland ;  b.  at  Wildhaus,  15  m.  s.  of  St.  Gall, 
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or  40  m.  e.  bj  n.  of  Zurich,  Jan.  1,  1484 ;  d. 
at  Eappel,  10  m.  8.  of  Zurich,  in  battle.  Oct. 
11,  1581.  He  was  bom  in  humble  drcum- 
gtances,  but  was  well  educated  at  Wesen,  80 
m.  8.  e.  of  Zurich,  Basel,  Bern,  and  Vienna, 
in  the  course  of  whieh  time  he  was  introduced 
to  the  new  learning  of  the  day.  In  his 
twenty-second  year  he  was  called  to  the  par- 
ish 01  Glarus,  and  after  ordination  entered 
upon  the  office  (1505).  Here  he  displayed 
great  f  dthf  ulness  to  all  his  parochial  duties, 
but  pursued  his  studies,  including  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Greek  language  and  the 
study  of  the  Fathers.  After  the  appearance 
of  Erasmus'  Greek  Testament  he  devoted 
much  time  to  this,  and  copied  in  his  own 
hand  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  He  soon  began 
to  gain  light  from  its  perusal,  and  his  general 
progress  and  increasing  influence  was  so  great 
that  the  papal  party  m  Switzerland  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  attach  him  to  them- 
selves by  the  payment  of  a  pension  ostensibly 
to  assist  him  in  his  studies,  which  he  after- 
wfurd  relinquished.  Thus  he  was  already  pre- 
paring for  the  great  reformatory  work  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  which  was  to  be  his  distin- 
guishing service  to  the  world.  The  Glarus 
period  of  his  life  also  prepared  him  for  his 
political  career.  He  was  repeatedly  absent  as 
chaplain  when  members  of  his  parish  went 
out  as  mercenaries  to  war,  and  conceived  a 
lively  idea  of  the  demoralization  wrought  in 
the  nation  by  this  custom.  The  system  of 
foreign  pensions,  which  rendered  so  many 
important  personages  the  agents  of  foreign 
powers  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of 
the  Swiss  Federation,  attracted  his  attention. 
It  was  to  the  arraiffnment  of  these  two -evils 
that  his  first  treatise  was  devoted.  It  won 
him  enemies  among  those  affected  by  it,  and 
he  soon  found  it  convenient  to  accept  a  post 
as  as^tant  in  Einsledeln,  whither  he  went  in 
1516. 

Einsledeln  was  a  place  of  common  resort 
for  multitudes  of  pilgrims  from  all  quarters. 
It  therefore  offerra  Zwingli  an  opportunity 
not  only  to  spread  his  views,  but  also  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  prevailing  type  of 
pie^  in  large  portions  of  Switzerland.  He 
continued  privately  his  study  of  the  church 
Fathers  ana  the  Soiptures,  and  soon  came  to 
the  conviction  that  a  reform  of  the  church 
from  within  was  a  practical  impossibility. 

Thus  ripe  for  his  work,  Zwingli  was  trans- 
ferred to  Zurich  in  December,  1518,  and  be- 
gan his  preaching  January  1,  1619.  He  had 
already  conceived  it  the  diief  duty  of  a  nas- 
tor  to  instruct  his  people  in  Uie  Word  of  God, 
and  beean  accordmgly  with  the  continuous 
exposition  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Gosi)el  of 
Matthew.  Zurich,  a  town  of  about  7000 
souls,  was  a  small  republic,  and  in  the  end 
public  opinion  determined  the  decision  of  ev- 
ery great  question.  Zwingli  had  been  trained 
under  the  influence  of  the  free  institutions  of 
his  native  country,  and  was  thus  prepared  to 
adapt  himself  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  city 
where  he  foimd  himself.  The  whole  Swiss 
Reformation  was  therefore  conducted  upon 
the  general  plan  of  an  open  and  full  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  the  formation  ic^  the  community 
of  ripe  and  settled  opinions  upon  each  impor- 


tant point,  and  then  deliberate  final  action 
such  as  the  nature  of  the  case  demanded. 
The  early  preaching  at  Zurich  immediately 
attracted  great  audmces,  established  Zwing- 
li's  infiuence  in  the  city,  and  brought  the  mat' 
ter  so  far  that,  in  1520,  the  councu  was  ready 
to  direct  the  preachers  to  preach  everywherer 
by  the  Spirit  of  Qod  and  according  to  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament.  Zwingli  devel- 
oped increasing  tact  in  every  department  of 
his  work.  He  selected  such  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture for  the  continuous  expositions  as  should 
graduaOy  lead  the  people  to  a  clear  knowledge 
of  all  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  dfi- 
played  equal  power  of  adaptation  in  his  inter- 
course with  all  classes  of  the  community. 
As  Lent  of  the  year  1522  approached  he 
preached  a  sermon  against  tne  obligatory 
force  of  the  church  rules  upon  fasting,  with 
the  natural  effect  that  certun  of  the  dtizens 
violated  those  rules.  A  visitation  by  episco* 
pal  authority  was  the  result,  and  the  demand 
was  made  that  the  fasts  should  be  thereafter 
observed.  Zwingli  answered  at  first  witii 
moderation,  but  finally  replied  in  a  tract, 
which  gave  the  signal  for  a  practical  separa- 
tion from  Rome.  A  clerical  conference  soon 
held  led  to  a  petition  to  the  Council  to  liberate 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  from  all  remaining 
restrictions,  and  to  permit  clerical  marriage. 
In  preparation  for  the  reply  to  the  petition, 
Zwingli  composed  a  treatise,  which  he  imme- 
diately issu^,  upon  the  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  Word  of  God.  The  waves  of 
passion  seemed  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  and 
when  an  evangelical  pastor  near  Baden, 
in  Switzerland,  14  m.  n.  w.  of  Zurich,  had 
been  Imprisoned,  and  all  efforts  with  the 
biidiop  to  secure  the  legalization  of  the  re- 
form had  failed,  ZwingU  turned  to  the  Ooim- 
cil  and  requested  a  puUic  disputation  at  which 
it  should  be  determined  which  of  the  two  op- 
posing systems  was  founded  in  the  Word  of 
God.  This  was  held  Jan.  29.  1528.  Zwingli 
had  prepared  for  it  by  setting  forth  in  sixfy- 
seven  theses  the  fundamental  propositions 
which  he  wished  to  defend.  After  laying 
down  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  the 
foundation  of  all  religion,  the  headship  of  the 
Redeemer  in  the  church,  and  his  sole  media- 
torship,  he  proceeded  to  declare  the  whole 
papal  system,  with  its  pope,  its  mass,  its  in- 
vocation of  the  saints,  fasts,  etc. ,  as  unfounded 
in  the  Scripture,  and  so  worthy  only  of  de- 
struction. The  disputation  was  a  triumph 
for  Zwingli,  wiUi  scarcely  any  opposition  from 
his  adversaries,  and  the  Council  directed  that 
he  should  continue  to  preach  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Spirit  of  God  and  his  best  abil- 
ity. Tlds  was  the  formal  adoption  of  the 
Reformation,  and  all  subsequent  action  was 
only  necessary  for  the  complete  carrying  out 
of  the  principle  here  laid  down. 

Over  the  gradual  perfection  of  the  reforms 
which  were  now  to  be  introduced  it  is  not 
necessary  to  linger.  Monasteries  and  con- 
vents were  broken  up  by  the  voluntary  de- 
parture of  their  inmates.  The  funds  which 
had  been  expended  upon  the  sinecures  in  con- 
nection with  the  cathedral,  were  devoted  to 
the  foundation  of  an  institution  of  learning. 
Zwingli  himself  married,  privately  in  152S, 


ZWXNOU 


(W) 


SWUfCIU 


and  now  publiclj  in  1524.  Violence  was  re* 
pressed,  out  slowly  as  opinion  ripened,  the 
crucifixes  were  removed,  other  objectionable 
things  terminated,  and  after  a  second  disputA- 
tion  (1523)  the  mass  suspended  (1525). 

But  now  political  influences  began  to  mingle 
in  the  controversy  and  to  attract  Zwinsu's 
attention.  The  estates  in  Switzerland  nad 
hitherto  seen  the  changes  in  Zurich  without 
interference,  but  now  they  sent  a  remon- 
strance (1524).  The  Anabaptists  appeared 
upon  the  borders  of  Switzerland  about  this 
time,  and  Zwingli  devoted  much  attention  to 
their  refutation.  The  disagreement  between 
Zwingli  and  Luther  upon  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  also  npw  slowly  de» 
veloping.  White  Luther,  in  his  desire  to  hold 
as  fast  as  possible  to  historic  Christianity,  and 
to  the  forms  which  church  life  had  assumed 
even  imder  the  Romish  Church,  had  come  to 
view  the  sacrament  as  a  real  means  of  grace 
in  almost  the  Catholic  sense,  and  therefore  to 
insist  upon  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord  in  a  mysterious  manner  in 
the  dements,  Zwingli  had  taken  quite  another 
path.  He  began  with  a  complete  rejection  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantfation,  defined  the 
eatinff  and  drinking  as  a  purely  spiritual  act, 
and  dependent  upon  faitn,  but  did  not  ex- 
press himself  distinctly  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Christ  imder  the  species  of  bread  and 
wine,  gives  himself  to  the  believer  as  the  food 
of  his  soul.  At  last  it  became  clear  to  him 
that  the  word  **  is,"  in  the  words  '*  This  is  mv 
body,"  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  ''  signi- 
fies. ' '  The  bread  and  wine  are  therefore  sym- 
bols and  instruments  of  the  covenant  which 
Christ  makes  with  his  disciples,  and  the  sac- 
rament a  memorial  observance  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  covenant  which  is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  church 
and  to  give  it  an  opportunity  for  the  open 
confession  of  its  faith.  Zwbigll  began  the 
statement  of  his  views  In  the  Commentary 
(1525)  and  in  1526  in  a  special  treatise.  Lu- 
ther attacked  the  Swiss  view  in  his  Sermcm 
upon  the  Sacrament,  etc.  (1526),  to  which 
Zwingli  answered  in  a  friendly  manner  in  his 
Arnica  Msegeeie  (1527).    But  when  Luther  re- 


plied in  sharper  tone,  Zwingli  rejoined  la 
somewhat  more  direct  language.-  Thus  some 
embltterment  arose  between  uie  German  and 
Swiss  leaders,  and  Luther,  without  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  Zwingli 's  writings,  got  a 
very  unfavorable  conoeptlott  of  his  whole  doc- 
trinial  position.  When  the  Colloquy  of  Mar- 
burg was  held  (1529),  it  was  too  late  for  qukt 
discussion  on  Luther's  part,  and  he  was  scarce- 
ly the  man  to  learn  of  another.  If  a  larger  de- 
gree of  agreement  was  attained  upon  other 
points  of  doctrine  than  Luther  had  supposed 
possible,  no  approach  to  an  agreement  upon 
the  sacrament  was  effected. 

The  adoption  of  the  Reformation  by  Bern 
in  1528  led  the  Catholic  estates  to  more  stren- 
uous measures  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
new  views.  The  five  forest  cantons  formed 
an  alliance  between  themselves,  and  then  with 
their  hereditary  enemy  Austria.  War  super- 
vened, which  would  have  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete subjection  of  the  Catholic  party,  but  for 
the  jealousy  which  Zurich's  Increiatsing  in- 
fiuence  excited.  A  peace  was  patched  up, 
which  was  soon  broken,  and  retaliatory  meas- 
ures against  the  forest  cantons,  by  which  the 
import  of  iHx>vlsions  from  the  ferule  lowlands 
was  rendered  impossible,  soon  starved  them 
into  desperation.  Suddenly  they  appeared 
before  Zurich,  a  small  army  of  2000  men  was 
hastily  gathered  to  meet  their  8000,  and  at 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Eajmel,  Zurich  was 
completely  defeated,  and  ZwmgU  killed.  He 
had  sent  in  a  confession  of  faith  to  Charles  Y. 
at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  he  was  just  occupied 
with  large  plans  for  the  union  of  all  Protes- 
tant interests  in  Europe  when,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  Gtod,  he  waa  thus  snatched  away. 
His  complete  works  have  been  collected  by 
Schuler  and  Schulthess,  Zurich,  1828-42.  8 
vols.,  with  a  supplement,  1861.  For  life  see 
M5rikofer,  Leipzig,  1867-60,  2  parts,  and  the 
lecture  by  R.  Stfthelin,  fftUdreiek  Zudn£li  und 
aein  Brfarmationewerk,  Basel,  1884.  For  his 
theologv,  with  long  and  valuable  extracts 
from  his  works,  translated  into  Cterman,  see 
A.  Baur,  ZmngWe  Theologie,  Ihr  Werden  und 
Ihr  Syetem,  Halle,  1885-89,  2  vols. 

F.  H.  F. 
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Indei  to  Hap  of  the  Lands  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Abbbbyiation  :  R  for  River. 


Abydos, F.  d. 

Adiabene H.  b. 

Adramyttium,  ...  E.  b. 

Adriaticum,  Mare,      .        .        .        .  O.  a. 


-^gyptus, 


F.  d. 


Africa  procons, A.  b. 

Alexandria, B.  o. 

Amasia, O.  a. 

Ainida O-b. 

H-b. 

Ammonium, E.  d. 

Amphipolis, ID.  a. 

Anatho,    ......  H.  o. 

Ancyra, F.  b. 

Antinog. F.  d. 

Antiochia, F.  b. 

Gkb. 

Antipatrio, F.  o. 

Apamea, F.  b. 

Apames, G.  b. 

Apbroditopolis,        .        .        .  F.  d. 

Appolonia, O.  a. 

D.  a. 

D.  o. 

Arabia  Deserta,  .  G.  a 
*'     Petrsea,    .        .        .       F.  and  G.  o. 

Aradus, G.  c. 

Arse  Philaenomm,                      .        .  O.  o. 

AraxesR Lb. 

Arbella  (Arbailu),        .        .        .        .  H.  b. 

Argos, ID.  bi 

Armenia, B.b. 

Arsania  R., H.  b. 

Assur, '  H.  b. 

Assus B.  b. 

Assyria, B.  b. 

Athense D.  b. 

Attalia. P.  b. 

Attribis, F.  o. 

AxiusR D.  a. 


«i 


(I 


Babylon, 
<< 

Babylonia, 


F.  c 
B.  o. 
B.  o. 


Bagradas  R., A.  b. 

Ballab,  Lacus, F.  o. 

Barsipa  (Borsippa),  .                .        .  B.  o. 

Barsua, J.   o. 

Beneventum,  B.  a. 

Berenice, D.  o. 

Berrhoea, ID.  a. 

Berytus, G.  o. 

Bitter  Lakes  (Lacus  amarus),    .        .  F.  o. 

Bithynia, F.  a. 

Borsippa B.  o. 

Brundisium O.  a. 

Busiris, F.  o. 

Buto, F.  o. 

Byzantium, E.  a. 

GflBsarea, F.  o. 

G.b. 

Canopi  Ostium,                   .               .  F.  o. 

Canusium O.  a. 

Capua, B.  a. 

Cappadocia, G^  b. 

Carales A.  b. 

Caramania, J.  d. 

Caria, E.  b. 

Carrhse, G.  b. 

Caspium  Mare,  .La.  and  b. 

Cenecbreie, E.  b. 

Charax  Spacinu,                         .        .  L    o. 

Chios E.  b. 

Chorasmia,  ...     J.  and  E.,  a.  and  b. 

Cibyra, E.  b. 

Cilicia F.  K 

Cnidus, B.  b. 

Cnossus, E.  b. 

CcBlesyria G»  o. 

Colchis B.  a. 

Colossae, B.  b. 

Comagene, G»b. 

Consentia, O.  b. 

Corcyra. O.  b. 

Corinthus, D.  b. 

Cortinium, B.  a. 

Cossyra, B.  b. 
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Cotyaium,            B.  b. 

Crcta, D.  b. 

Croton, O.  b. 

Cyclades, D.  b. 

Cyrcnaica, D.  o. 

Gyrene, D.  o. 

Dalmatia, •  O.  a. 

Damascus, G.  c 

Bamietta  (Thamiatis  Ostium),    .       .  F.  o. 

Derbe, P.  b. 

Dorylalum, P.  b. 

Driton  R., D.  a. 

B}Trhachium, O.  a. 

Edessa O.  b. 

Ekbatana J.   c. 

Elam L    c. 

Ephesus B.  b. 

Epirus, D.  b. 

Euboea, D.  b. 

Euphrates, L    c. 

Fayum, P.  d. 

Forat, L    c. 

Forum  Apii. B.  a. 

Gaudus, D.  c. 

Gaza, P.  c. 

Girba  (Jerba),           .  B.  c. 

Gortymi D.  b. 

Goshen, F.  c. 

Hadrumetum, B.  b. 

Half's  R. P.  b. 

Haslhar, Lb. 

Hebrus  R B.  a. 

Hcliopolls, P.  c. 

Hellespont, B.  a. 

Hemes, G.  c 

Heracleopolis,  P.  d. 

Heraclea  Pontica,                                .  F,  a. 

Hieracopolis, F.  d. 

Hierosalyma  (Jerusalem),    .                .  G.  c. 

Hippo, A.  b. 

Hire H.  c. 

Hyrcania, J.  b. 

Iberia, B.  and  L  a. 

Iconium, P.  b. 

Idiclat  R.  (Tigris).  .    B.  b.  and  L  c 

Idumsea,  .        F.  c  and  G.  c 

Illyris, D.  a. 

Imbros, ,  B.  a. 

Ionium  Mare, O.  b. 


IrisR., Ow  a. 

Izan, H.  c 

Jerusalem G.  c 

Joppa, P.  c 

Judeea, G.  c 

Julia  Carthago,                           .        .  B.  b. 

Kaluchim,        .               .        .        •  P.  c. 

Kassi, L    c 

Kelath,    ......  B.  b. 

Kirruri, Lb. 

Koptos,            F.  d. 

KurR La. 

Eutu, L    c. 

Lacus  amarus, F.  c 

"      Ballah F.  c 

*'      Mareotis,                           .       .  '  F.  c. 

Laodicea,                         .*      .        .  B.  b. 

Larissa, 2X  b. 

Larsam, L    c. 

LassBa, X>.  c 

Lemnos, B.  b. 

Leptis, B.  c. 

Lesbos B.  b. 

Libia, B.  d 

Lilybacum, B.  b. 

Lycaonia, F.  b. 

Lycopolis, F.  d. 

Lydia, B.  b. 

Lystra, F.  b. 

Macedonia, IX  a. 

Madai, Lb. 

Mseander, B.  b. 

Mantianus  Lacus,     .  Lb. 

Mare  Adriaticum,        .                       .  O.  a. 

Mare  Ionium  (et  Siculum),               .  O.  b. 

Mareotis  Lacus,           .                       .  F.  a 

Marmarica,       ...        .        .  B.  c 

Media, Lb. 

Melita B.  b. 

Memphis, F.  d. 

Mendes, F.  o. 

Menzaleh  Palus F.  o. 

Mesene L    c 

Mesopotamia, H.  b. 

Messana, O.  b. 

Miletus, B.  b. 

Moeris  Lacus, F.  d. 

Mcesia  Inferior B.  a. 

"     Superior D.  a. 

Mygdonia, D.  a. 

Myra, P.  b. 
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Natri,  . 
Nabsus,  . 
Narona, 
Neapolis, 
Nicsea, 

Nicephorum,  • 
Nicomedia, 
Nicopolis, 
Nllus  R,    . 
Ninus  (NinuaX 
Nippur, 
Nisibis,   . 
Nova  Africa, 


Oea, 

Opis  (Upe),  . 
OrchoS,    . 
Oxyrynchus, 


Palm3nra,  . 

Pamphilia, 

Panormus, 

Paphlagonia, 

ParsBlonium,    . 

Parthia, 

Patara,     . 

Pehue  P.,    . 

Pelusii  Ostium, 

Pelusium,    . 

Pergamum, 

Perge, 

Persepolis, 

Persicus  Sinus,   . 

Persia, 

Pesinus, 

Phaliga  (Circesium), 

Philadelphia, 

Philippi, 

Philippopolis,     . 

Phcenicia, 

Pieria, 

Pisidia,    . 

Pithom, 

Polemium, 

Pontus, 

Propontis, 

Ptolemals, 

Puratu  (Euphrates)  R, 

Puteoli, 


Ramses, 
Rasappa, 
Rhegium,    . 
Rhodes,   .        4 
Roma, 
Rosettanft  Ostium, 


B.b. 
D.  a. 
a  a. 
2X  a. 

B.  a. 
a  b. 
F.  a. 
D.b. 
P.  d. 
B.b. 
H.  o. 
B.  b. 
B.  c 

B.  c 
B.  c 
L  o. 
P.  d. 


a.  o. 

.     p.  b. 

B.  b. 
.    P.  a. 

B.  c 
J.  and  K.  o. 

B.  b. 


P.  c. 
F.  o. 
P.  o. 


B.  b. 
.    P.  b. 

J.  b. 
Laandd. 

J.  o. 
.    P.  b. 

H.  b. 
.    B.  b. 

D.  a. 
.    D.  a. 

O.  c. 
.    O.  b. 


P.  b. 


F.  o. 

G.  a. 

a.  a. 

B.  a. 
G.  c 
G  b. 
B.  a. 


F.  c 

G.  b. 
O.  b. 


B.  b. 
B.  a. 
F.  o« 


Sabrata *.  B.  o. 

Samonium  P.,         .  B.  bi 

Samos, B.  bi 

Samothrace B.  a. 

Sangarius  R., P.  a. 

Sardes B.  b» 


Sardinia, 
Scodra,    . 

Sebennyticura  Ostium, 
Seleucia,  . 


<< 


A.  a. 
O.  a. 
F.  o. 
F.  b. 

ab. 

H.  o. 
G  o. 


Shinar, 

Sidon, 

Silicia B.  b. 

Sinope, G.  a. 

Sinus  Arabicus,       .        .        .     F.  and  G.  o. 

Smyrna, B.  b. 

Sparta, D.  b. 

Stobi, D-  a. 

Strymon  R., D.  a. 

Susa L    o. 

SyracusflB, O.  b. 

Syria  Superior. G.  b. 

Syrtis  Major, B.  c 

Minor, B.  c 


(( 


Tadmor, Gw  o. 

Tanis P.  c 

Taniticum  Ostium,  .        .        .        .  P.  c. 

Tarentum O.  a. 

Tarracina, B.  a. 

Tarsus P.  b. 

Tatta  Lacus, F.  b. 

Thamiatis  Ostium  (Damietta),    .        .  P.  o. 

Thasos, D.  a. 

Thebap P.  d. 

Tiieredon, L    c 

Thessalia, D.  b. 

Tbcssalonice, D.  a. 

Thospitis  Lacus,                                 .  H.  b. 

Thracia, B.  a. 

Thuru, O.  b. 

Tigris  R H.  b.  and  c. 

Trapezus, G.  a. 

Tres  Tabemae B.  a. 

Troas B.  b. 

TrogiliumP., B.  b. 

Tyana F.  b. 

Tyrus, G.  c. 


Upe  (Opis), 
Uru. 


Zabu  R, 
Zagros, 


B.  o. 

L    o. 

H.  b. 
L    b. 


I. 
I. 
ft. 
L 

D. 

3L 


a. 
o. 
e. 

c. 

e. 

e. 

b. 

a. 

e. 

c. 
.  e. 
.  t 
.  e. 
!.  c 


K 

a. 

K 

a. 

'. 

e. 

1. 

e. 

1. 

d. 

S. 

t 
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Mei  to  Map  of  Palestine. 


Abbreviations  :  R.— River  ;  Mt.,  Mts.~Mount,  Mountains. 


c 


Abana  R B. 

Abel D. 

Abel-Cheramim,  .        .        .        .  D. 

Abel-Slxittim, D. 

Abila D. 

Abita. B.  a. 

AccaroD, B.  •. 

Acre-Ptolemats  (Akko),   .        .        .  O.  o. 

Achabara O.  o. 

Achzib  (Ecdippa) O.  b. 

Adada, O*  L 

Adam D.  d. 

Adami, D.  o. 

Admedera, B.  a. 

Adraha, B.  c 

Adullam, B.  e. 

Adummim, O.  e. 

Aclisaph, O.  b. 

ASre, B.  b. 

Agalla, I},  t 

Agrsena, B.  c. 

Ai  (Hai-or  Aiath),    .        .  O.  e. 

Am B.  £ 

Ajalon O.  e. 

Akkrabi, O.  d. 

Akrabbim  Mts.,  .  0»'g» 

Akko-(Ptolemais-Acre).  .  O.  o. 

Alemeth, O.  e. 

Alexandrium, O.  d. 

Alexandroahenc,       .        .  .  O.  b. 

Amathe, D.  o. 

D.  d. 
i 


Arad, 

Arbela, 

ArchelaTs, 

Areopolis,    . 

Ar-Moab, 

Arimanon,  . 

Arimathia, 

ArnonR.,     . 

Aro€r, 

Aruma, 

AiBamon  Kts. , . 

Ascalon, 

Asdod, 


O.  £ 
D.  o. 
O.  d. 
D.  t 
D.  L 
D.  d. 
O.  d. 
D.  t 
B.  L 
O.  d. 
O.  o. 
B.  e. 


«( 


Anab, B. 

AnaUioth, O.  •. 

Anem, O.  d. 

Anlm O.   £ 

Antbedon A.  •. 

Antipatris, B.  d. 

Aodon  R., O.  b. 

Apheca, D.  c. 

Ai^ek, O.  c. 

Aphni, O.  e. 

Appolonia, B.  d. 

Araba, O.  o. 


Aseka, B.  e. 

Asser, O.  d. 

Astaroth, B.  o. 

Atabyrium,              -  O.  o. 

Ataroth  (Adar), O.  d. 

O.  e. 

D.  e. 

Azmaveth, O.  e. 

Azothos, B.  e. 


«« 


tt 


Ba'albek  (Heliopolis),       .        .        .  B. 

Baal -Gad  (Caesarea  Philippi),  D. 

Baal-Hazor O. 

Baal-Hennon, D. 

Baal-Meon, D. 

Bamoth-Baal D. 

Banias *        .  D. 

Bardines  R.,  .  B. 

Bareca, B. 

Balance, F. 

Beera- (Beeroth),       .        .        .        .  O. 

Beersheba, B. 

Beeroth O. 

Beestra,        ......  B> 

Beracha, O. 

Berothal D. 

Bei7t4is  (Beirut) D. 

Berzetbo O. 

Besara, O. 

Besek, O. 

Besor  (Wadi  es  8eba)  R.,  .  B. 


a. 
o. 
e. 
o. 

e. 
e. 
b. 

a. 
e. 
c 


o. 
e. 


d. 
L 


8 
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Bethabara, D. 

Beth-Anath, O. 

Beth-Anoth, O. 

Bethamara, O. 

Bethania  (Bethany),     .  .        .  O. 

Betliarbeel, IX 

Bethar,  B. 

Beth-Cherem, O. 

Beth-Dagon, O. 

Bethel O. 

Bethelea,      .' A. 

Bcth-Emek, O. 

Bether •  O. 

Beth-Gamul, B. 

Beth  Haram, IX 

Beth- Haven, O. 

Beth-Hogla, D. 

Beth-Horon O. 

Bethlehem,  .        .        *        .        .  O. 

Beth-Markaboth,      .        .        .        .  O. 

Beth-Kimra D. 


b. 
e. 

e. 


c. 

d. 
e. 
d. 
e. 
f. 
c 
e. 
d. 


e. 


o. 
f. 


Bcthogabris,     . 
Beth-Peor,  . 
Beth-Rehob,    . 
Bethsaida, 
Bethshean, 
Beth-Shemesh, 
Beth  Tappuah, 


B. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
O. 
B. 
O. 


e. 

e. 
b. 
c« 
c. 


e. 


Beth-Zacharia, O. 

Bcthzur O. 


Betoannah,  . 

Betonim,  .... 

Betonium,    . 

Betylua,   .... 

Bezer, 

Bitbrom  Valley, 

B*ne-Barak, 

Borceos,  .... 

Bo8tra  (Bozrah,  Astaroth), 

Bostrenus  R.,   . 

Bozrah  (Bostra), 

Bozra  (to  Edom),    . 


B. 
D. 
D. 
O. 
D. 
D. 
B. 
O. 
E. 
O. 
B. 
D. 


e. 

d. 
d. 
d. 
t 
d. 
d. 
d. 
c 
a. 
c 

g- 


Cabul O.  o. 

CalHrrhoS D.  e. 

Cammona  (Jakneam),       .        .  O.  c. 

Camon, D.  c 

Cana  (Kana), O.  b. 

•*        "  O.  o. 

Canatha, F.  o. 

Capercotia,  .        .        .        .  .  O.  d. 

Capernaum, D.  c 

Capharbarucha, O.  e. 

Caphar  Salama,        .  O.  e. 

Capitollas, D.  c. 


Oannel  Mts., B.  c 

Carmel, O.  c 

Oasphon B.  o. 

CcBsarea  Palaestina,                             .  O.  c 

••      Philippi,    .        .        .        .  D.  b. 

Cedor, O.  e. 

Chabarzaba B.  d. 

Chabulon, O.  o« 

Cbalcis, D.  a. 

Cbaraemoba, D.  L 

Chebon, *  B.  a. 

Chesalon O.  a. 

Chesulloth, Co. 

Chorazin D.  c 

Chrysorrhoas  R.,      .  B.  a. 

Cochaba, B.  K 

Corese O.  d. 

Corethe, B.  c 


Dabrath, O.  c 

Dalmanutha D.  c 

Damascus, B.  a. 

Bammesek, B.  a. 

Dan, D.  o. 

Debir, O.   £. 

Dibon, D.  £ 

Diocffisarea, B.  a 

Dium, D.  o. 

Dok a  a. 

Dor, B.  a 

Dora B.  c 

O.  a. 

.  •             .  B.    Oa 

a  d. 

B.  t 


«( 


Doroa, 

Dothann, 

Dumah, 


Ebal  Mt.,    . 

Ebron, 

Ecdippa  (Achzib), 

Edrei, 

Edumia, 

Eglaim,    . 

Eglon, 

Ekron, 

Elealeh, 

Eleutheropolis, 

Elias,  Fountain  of, 

Elusa, 

Emmaus, 


Endor,     . 
EnGallTm,  . 
Enganna, . 
Eno  Gannelm, 


O.  d. 
O.  o. 
O.  b. 
B.  o. 

ad. 

D.  L 
B.  a. 
B.  a. 
B.  a. 
B.  a. 
a  a. 
B.  £. 
B.  a. 
O.  a. 
D.  0. 
O.  o. 
a  a. 
D.  d. 
B.  a. 


OOiroiBB  DXOTXONAR7  OAZZrTTBBR. 


n.  Pateitine. 


En-Gannim, C.  d. 

Engedi, C.  e. 

£n  Englaim Co. 

EphratarBethlehem,    .                        .  O.  e. 

Esdrsela, O.  c 

Esthaol, O.  e. 

Eshtemo, C   £ 

Eskol  R, O.  e. 

Etham, O.  e. 

Ether, O.  t 

Gaba, Co. 

Gabara, C  c 

Gabatha C  c 

Gadara, D.  o. 

Gadda, B.  d. 

Galilee,  8ea  of, D.  o. 

Gallim, C  e. 

Gamala, D.  c. 

Gath, '  B.  e. 

Gath-Hepher,      .        .        .               .  C  c. 

Gath-Rimmon,         .  B.  e. 

C^aza, A.  e. 

Gazara B.  e. 

Geba» C  d. 

Gedera, C  e. 

Gerasa, D.  d. 

Gerar, A.   £ 

Gergasa,  ......  D.  c. 

GerizimMt., O.  d. 

Gessur, D.  b. 

Gezer, B.  e. 

Gibeah, C  e. 

C  d. 

Gibeath-Namoreh,    .        .        .  C  c 

Gibeon C  6^ 

Gilboa  Mts., C  d. 

.     '  .        .  C  d. 

Gllead  Distr., D.  d. 

Gilgal, Cd. 

•            •••••  w»  9, 

B.  d. 

Gittah, C  d. 

Gilo, C  e. 

Gimso B.  e. 

Gindea, C  d. 

Giscala,    ,        ,                                .  O.  b. 

Golan, D.  b. 

Gopbna C  e. 

Hadid, B.  e. 

Haddadrimmon,               .        .  O.  c. 

Halhul .  a  e. 

Hamath D.  c. 


Hamon, C  K 

HapbaraTm, Co. 

Harod  (WeM^ O.  o. 

Haroecth, C  h. 

Hazor,         «       ,        .        .  «  O.  a 

Hatita, B.  d 

Hauron, B.  o 

Hazziddtm Co 

Hebron, O.  •. 

Heldua.    ..,.».  C  a« 

Hcliopolla, B.  a. 

Ilelkath, Co. 

Hepba, B.  o. 

Hermon, Z>.  bi 

Heres, C  d. 

Herodium, C  e. 

Hesbbon D.  e. 

Hiericus,  ......  O.  •. 

Hieromyces  R, D.  c. 

Hippoe, D.  o. 

Hiram's  Burial  Place,         .        .        .  C  b. 

Hukkoko, O.  o. 


Ijon,     . 
Ina,  .    .    . 
Ir-bammelach, 


B.  b. 
D.  b. 
C  L 


Ja>azer, D.  •. 

Jabbok  R D.  d. 

Jabea-Gilead,  .....  D.  d. 

Jabne, B.  •• 

Jabnee, D.  c. 

Jabneel, B.  Ok 

Jabrada, F.  a. 

Jaffa, B.  d. 

Jabza,      ••..•>.  D.  e« 

Jakneam, «  O.  c 

Jamnia, B.  e. 

*'      Maxima, B.  e. 

Janoha» O.  d. 

Janoab, C  b. 

Japhia, C  c 

Japbo  (Joppa,  Jaffa) B.  d. 

Jarmuk  R., D.  c* 

Jarmutb, B.  e. 

C  d. 

Jatbir C  i. 

Jedna, B.  e. 

Jebud, B.  d. 

Jepbtahel, Co. 

Jereon, C  b. 

Jericho, C  •• 

Jerusalem, C  •. 

'Jesimoth, 1X6^ 

Jezreel, Co. 
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OONOISfi  DICnONART  OAZZSTTIUEIB, 


n.  PaloBtina 


Jibleam,  .  .  O.  d. 

Jogbeha D.  d. 

Joppa  (Jaffa,  etc.),    .  B.  d. 

Jordan  R., O.  d« 

Jotapliata, O.  o. 

Juttah O.   f. 

Kabul  (Cabul),         .        .  .  C.  c. 

Kana  H., B.  d. 

Eana, O.  c. 

••••«•«  \Jm      Da 

Eamaim, B.  c. 

Kartha B.  o. 

Eedemoth, D.  e. 

Kedes, D.  b. 

Eedesh, O.  c. 

Kehath, F.  c 

Keilah, O.  e. 

Kibzaim, O.  e. 

Eidron C.  e. 

EirjathaTm, D.  e. 

Kiriath-Jearim O.  e. 

Eir-Moab, D.  f. 

Kiroth, F.  c. 

Kisson  R., C.  c. 

Krith  R., O.  d. 


B.  e. 
D.  b. 
D.  e. 
p.  b. 
O.  c 
O.  e. 


Lachish 

Ijais, '       . 

Lasha, 

Lebanon,  

Legio, 

Lehi, 

Leontes  R., O.  b. 

Leootopolis, O.  b. 

Libnah, B.  e. 

Libona, O.  d. 

Lidebir, D.  d. 

Lita  R. , D.  a. 

Lod B,  e. 

Lodebar, D.  d. 

Luhitb, D.  f • 

Lycus  R D.  a. 

Lydda  (Dioppolis),       .        .                .  B.  e. 

Maagha D.  b. 

Machaerus, D«  e. 

Magdal O.  d. 

Magdala, D.  c. 

Magdiel, B.  o. 

Magoras D.  a. 

Majumas,         ....        *  A.  e. 

Malatha, O.  f. 

Kaon, O.   f. 

Mardocho, F.  c. 


Maresa B. 

Masada, O. 

Maximianopolis,       .       .        .        .  O. 

Mearab, D. 

Medaba, D. 

Megiddo, O. 

Me-Jarkon, B. 

MeromLake D. 

Micbmas, O. 

Micbmethatb, O. 

Migdol, O. 

Minnith, D. 

Aliseal B. 

Missema, B. 

Mizpab, B. 

'      .  O. 

D. 

Modin, O. 

Moleda, O. 


t 
c 


c 
d. 
b. 

e. 
c 
c 

o. 
b. 


d. 

e. 
1 


Na-ama  (Na-ameh), 
Naaratha, 
Naia,  . 
Narbata,   . 
Nazareth,     . 
Neapolia, 


O. 
O. 

o. 

B. 


(< 


o. 

F. 


c. 
o. 
o. 
d. 


Neballat,  . 
Nebo  Mt.,    . 
Nemara,    . 
Nelopha, 
Neve, 
Nezi,    . 


F. 
B. 


Nicopolis, 
Nob,    . 
Noba, 


O. 
B. 
O. 


e. 


n 


Ob,  .... 

Olives,  Mt.  of,     . 

Ono, 

Ophra, 

Oppidum  Salinarum, 

Ornithopolis, 


O.  e< 
O.  a 

B.  d. 
O.  e. 

C.  £ 
O.  b. 


Palaebiblus, D.  a. 

Pal«tyrus  (Tyrua),        .      .        .        .  O.  b. 

Pella,        .        ...        .        .        .  D.  d. 

Pentacomias, O.  d. 

Penuel, ZX  d. 

Phsene B.  b. 

PharpharR., B.  b. 

Pliasselis, O.  d. 

Pbiala  Lake, D.  b, 

Philadelphia, B.  e. 


OONOZSB  DIOnONARY  OAZBTTBBR. 
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n.  Palestine. 


Philippopolis F.  o. 

Pirathon,             O.  d. 

Pisgah  Mts D.  e. 

Porphyrion, O.  a. 

Ptolemais  (Akko),    .  O.  c. 

Rabbath-Ammon D.  e. 

Rabbath-Moab D.   £ 

Bagaba, D.  d. 

Ramah, O.  b. 

O,  o. 

O.  d. 

O.  e. 

O.  e« 

Ramathaim, O.  d« 

Rametb  Gilead,  D.  d. 

Ramleh, B.  e. 

Rehob, O.  a 

Rehoboth, B.   £ 

Rhinea B.  a 

RimmoD, B.   £ 

O.  a 

O.  e. 


<f 


ti 


€t 


«< 


l€ 


tt 


Saccsea  (Shakkah),   . 

Sffilabin, 

Safed, 

Salcha, 

8alem, 

Bamachon,   . 

Bamacbonitis  (Merom), 

Samaria, 

Banoa, 

Saphir, 

Bapho, 

Bared  R.,     . 

Barepta  (Zarpath), 

Bcythopolis, 

Bebaste,    . 

Selamis, 

Seleucia,  . 

Benna, 

Bennabrin,     .  . 

Beph,   . 

Bepharis,  . 

Shakkah, 

Bbaron  (Plain  of), 

Bhechem, 

Bhihon  Mt,      . 

Bhiloh. 

Bicyma  (Neapolis), 

Sidon  (Zidon),      . 

Simonias, 


P.  o, 
B.  e. 
O.  o. 
F.  a 
O.  d. 
B.  b. 
D.  b^ 
O.  d. 
B.  e. 
B.  e. 
O.  d. 
D.  L 
O.  b. 
O.  c 
O.  d. 
O.  o. 


D.  b. 
O.  d. 
D.  a 
O.  o. 
O.  a 
P.  o 
&  d. 
O.  d. 
D.  £ 
O.  d. 
O.  d. 
O.  a. 
C.  a 


Siph, a  £ 

Socoh,               •     %•                •  ^  ^ 

O,   £ 

Bodom O.   £ 

Sogane, Co. 

D.  K 

Somron, O.  d. 

SucGoth, D.  d. 

Sunem Co, 

Sycanthon, B.  c 

Sychar, C  d. 

Tabor  Mt, C  c 

TamyrasR D.  a. 

Thaanach, Co. 

ThabaB, D.  c. 

ThabaUia, A.   £ 

Thabbatb C  d. 

Thacnath, O.  d« 

Thamara C   £ 

Thamatha, D.  e. 

Thamna, C  d. 

Thantia B.  d. 

Thebez, C  d. 

Thela, D.  b. 

Thella, B.   £ 

Thelsese P.  a. 

ThensB, C  d« 

Thimnath,       .....Re. 

Thirza. C  d. 

Tiberias, D.  o. 

Timmath  Serah,                                  .  C  d. 

Tophel,     •        •       f       .        .        .  D.  g. 

Tricomias,   .        .                               .  C  e. 

Turris  Btratonis,  B.  d« 

Tyru8(Zor) C  b. 

Uhuna, C  c 

XJlatha, B.  b. 

Umah, C  b. 

Unt C  e. 

Zabeda, B.  a. 

Zair, C   £ 

Zaphon D.  d. 

Zaredatha, C  e, 

Zartham C  d. 

Zareth-Bhacbar,                                .  D.  e. 
Zebulon  (Plain  of),                       .       .Co. 

Zemaraim, O.  e. 

Ziklag,         .       .                .        .        .  B.   £ 

Ziza, D.  e. 

Zor(TymB) C  b. 

Zoroa, B.  c 


•ji 


m0^ 


•»•■  » 


J 


B 


s 


lO 


ni.  1. 


Mei  to  Hap  of  the  Countries  Aronnd  the  Hediterraneaii  Sea 

Daring  the  First  Three  Grnsades. 


Abbreviation  :  R.  for  River. 
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Aani, S.  b. 

Abasgia, K.  b. 

Achrida, O.  b. 

Acre, J.  cL 

Adramyttium, H.  c 

Adrianapolis,  H.  b. 

^nus, H.  b. 

Agrigentum, B.  c 

Ajaccio, D.  a. 

Albanum, F.  b» 

Alba  Regia F.  a. 

Alba  Transylvania,  G.  a. 

Alexandria, B.  d. 

Alicante, B.  o. 

Almauzan, B.  b. 

Almeria, B.  o. 

Amalfl,        •                                .  •      .  B.  b> 

Amasia, J.  b. 

Amida,         •       «        •                       .  S.  o. 

Amisos, J.  b. 

Ancona, B.  b. 

Ancyra, L    o. 

Ani K.  b. 

Ansea, O.  b. 

Antiochia, H.a 

Antiocliia  (Pisidse),                  .        .  L    o. 

Antiochia  (Syria),       .                        .  J.   o. 

Apamia, J.   o. 

Appolonias H.  b< 

Aquileja, B.  a. 

Araxes  R,                   .        .        .        .  K.  b. 

Argos, Ow  a 

Aries, O.  b. 

Arzenrum* K.  c. 

Aacalon, L   d. 

Athens, O.  c. 

Attalia, L    o. 

Aulon, F.  b. 

Baalbek J.  d. 

Babinel, Ow  b. 

Baeta, B.  o. 


Balearic  Islands,      .       .        .        .  O.  o. 

Bales, J.   c 

Banlas, F.  d. 

Barbasdro, O.  b. 

Barcelona, O.  b. 

Barchinona, O.  b. 

Bari, P.  b. 

Barka, G-  d. 

Basel, B.  a. 

Basques B.  b. 

Belgrad, G.  b. 

Beneventam, B.  b. 

Beni  Mazgani,  .        .  .  O.  o. 

Berytus, J.   d. 

Besan9on, D.  a. 

Bigorra, O.  b. 

Bilbais, L    d. 

Bizerta, D.  c 

Bona, D.  o. 

Bordeaux,  B.  b. 

Bosnia, P.  b. 

Bosporus, J.   a. 

Bostra, J.  d. 

Bourges, O.  a. 

Branitzoba G.  b. 

Brian^on, D.  b» 

Brindisi F.  b. 

Brixia B.  a. 

Buda, F.  a. 

Bujaia, D.  o. 

Bulgaria, G.  b. 

Burgos, B.  b. 

Buzias, G.  a. 

Bythinia Lb. 

Ossarea,  ....  L   d. 

J.   c. 

Cagliarl, D.  o. 

Calabria F.  o. 

Calatrava, B.  a 

Calchedon, B.  b. 

Camerino B.  K 
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OONOI8B  BIOTIONART  GAZBT 


in.  1.  Oonntriei  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  during  the  Firat  Three  Omaades. 


Candia, B.  o. 

Cannfe» F.  b. 

Canossa, B.  b. 

Capua, B.  b. 

Carcassonne, O.  b. 

Caria, B.  c. 

Cassioi)e, F.  o. 

Castellon, B.  c. 

Castoria, G.  b. 

CastraZaia, F.  a. 

Catana, F.  c 

CatUu^ F.  b. 

Ccphalonia, G.  c, 

Chasaren, J.   a. 

Chelat, K.  o. 

Cberines, L    o. 

Cherson, Lb. 

Chertberty J.  o. 

Chios, B.  o. 

Chorsa, K.  b. 

Christopolis Q.  b. 

Chur, D.  a. 

Civitot H.b. 

Clermont, O.  a. 

Colonea, J.  b. 

Comana, J.   c. 

Constantinople,                           ,        .  H.  b. 

Constancia  (Constance),                   .  Z>.  a. 

Cordoba, B.  c 

Corfu, F.  o. 

Corinth, G.  o. 

Corsica, '.  D.  b. 

Cosenza F.  o. 

CotyiBum, L   o. 

Coxon, J.   c. 

Croatia, F.  a. 

Cuenca, B.  b. 

Cumani, H.  a. 

Cyzicus H.  b. 


.    J.  d. 

L    d. 

B,  a.  and  F.  a. 

F.  b. 

.    L    d. 


Damascus, 

Damietta, 

Danube  R, 

Deapolis, 

Delta  of  Nile,      . 

Denia, O.  o. 

Djerba, B.  d. 

Dnieper, La. 

Dniester, H.  a. 

Doboca, G.  a. 

Doiylffium, L    o. 

Dowin IL  b. 

Drave  R, F.  a. 

Dristra H.  b. 

Dui'azzo, F.  b. 


D3rrrhachium, 


•  • 


F.  b. 


EbroR., B.  b. 

Edessa, J.  c. 

Egypt, L  d. 

El-Arish L  d. 


Elba. 


B.  b. 


El-DJerair O.  c. 

£1  Mehdia  Zuila,                                .  B.  o. 

El  Mimestir, B.  o. 

Emissa, J.  d. 

Ephesus, B.  c 

Espirus, G.  c 

Euboea G.  o. 

Euphrates  R., J.   o. 


Famagusta, 
Florence, 


L   o. 
B.  b. 


Gabes, 

Gkieta, 

Gallipolis, 

(}angra, 

Ghironne  R. 

Gaza, 


B.  d. 

B.  bw 

B.b. 

L    b. 

,  B.  b. 

.        .  L    d. 

Geneva, D.  a. 

Genoa, D.  b. 

Georgia, K.  b. 

Gerona, O.  b. 

Girgenti, B.  o. 

GoUiia, La. 

Gran, F.  a. 

Granada, B.  o. 

Greece, G.  c 

Guadalazara,  B.  b. 

Haleb, J.   o. 

Halys, L    c 

Hama,         •                                       .  J.   o« 

Hammamet, B.  c 

Harran, J,    c. 

Heraclea,  ...Lb. 

L    c. 

Hims-Emissa, J.   d. 

Hisn-Keifa, S.  c. 

Huesca, B.  b. 


Iberia, 
Iconium, 
Istria,  . 
Ivrea, 


K.  b. 
L  o. 
B.  a. 
D.  a. 


Jaca,    . 

Jader, 

Janina, 


B.  b. 
P.  b. 
G  c. 


OONOI8B  DICTIONARY  aAZBTTEBR. 
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m.  1.  ConnteiM  wrooiid  tho  Maditenruiean  80ft  dnsinf  tho  Pint  Thwe  Onuadas. 


Jerusalem, 
Joppa, 


J.  d. 


.    L   d. 


Eainin, I>.  o. 

JK.&rB,    ••••••.  Sa  Da 

KastamoD, Lb. 

Kerkinna, S.  d. 

Kosentina, I>.  o. 


Laodicea, 


II 


H.  o. 

J.   c 

Laranda, L    o. 

Lariasa, Qb  c 

Lebda, B.  d. 

Lemnos, H.  c 

LeoD A.  b. 

Le  Puy, O.  a. 

Lerida, O.  b. 

Lesboa, H.  o. 

Limasaal, L   d. 

Limogea» O.  a. 

Loire  R., O.  a. 

Lorraine, S.  a. 

Lycia, H.  c 

Lyon, O,  a. 

Maara, J.  o. 

Macedonia, Q^  b. 

Madrid,       .  .'      .        .        .  B.  b. 

Msander  R, H.  c 

Malatia, J.  c 

3Ia11orca  lalanda,     .        .  .  O.  c 

Malta, B.  o. 

Manzikert S.  c 

Maraah J.   c 

Mardin,  K«  c. 

Maritza  R., H.  b. 

Marseille, D.  b. 

]^Iarsivan, J.  b. 

Maasilia, I>.  b. 

3Iaura  St, G.  o. 

Melita, B.  c. 

Melitene, J.   o. 

Membidah,       .....  J.   c 

Mereaia, J.    c 

Meaaina, F.  c. 

Mcthone, Q.  o. 

Milan, D.  a. 

Miletua B.  c 

Miliana, O.  c. 

3Iinorca  lalanda, O.  o. 

Mirra,       ......  L    c. 

Moglena, Ob  b. 

Morawa O.  b. 

Moataganem, O.  c. 


B.  o. 


•        •        • 


a.  b.  r 
B.  b. 
O.  b. 
P.  b. 
B.  b. 
H.  o. 
B.  o. 
O.  b. 
J.  bb 


Moaul,     . 
Murcia, 

Naiaaua,   . 

Naplea, 

Narbonne, 

Narentani, 

Naxarra, 

NaroB, 

Nekur, 

Nemauaoa, 

Neocaeaarea,     . 

Nevera, O.  a. 

Nicaea H.  b. 

Nicomedia,                                 •        .  H.  b. 

Nicoaia I.    o. 

Niort B.  a. 

Niaibin,           S.  o. 

Niaaa, a  b. 

Nizza D.  b. 

Octodarum» T>*  K 

Oran, B.  o. 

Orleana, O.  a. 

OronteaR J.   a 

Oaca B.  bb 

Oatrobua, O.  bb 

Otranto, F.  bb 

Ouja B.  d. 

Oviedo, A.bb 

Palermo, B.  a 

Pamphylia, L    o. 

Pamplona B.  b. 

Paphlagonia, L   bb 

Paphoa, L   d. 

Paaaau B.  a. 

Patrimonium  Petri,  B.  bb 

Patzinak,     .                                        .  H.  bb 

Pavia, D.  a. 

Peloponeaua, Qb  c 

Pergamum, H.  o. 

Perigueux, O.  a. 

Perpignan, O.  b» 

Pesth, F.  a. 

Phaaia, K. 

Philadelphia H. 

Philippopolia,          ....  a. 

Philomelium, L 

Piaoenza, B. 

Piaa, B. 


Pityuaen, 

Po. 

Poitiera 

Polovzi 


b. 
a 
b. 
c 
d. 
b. 
c. 


•        •        .        • 


•        . 


B. 
I. 
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XXL  1.  OoimtelM  around  th*  MmlitamuiMB  Sea  dnzing  th*  Pint  Ttarao  OnuMdeB. 


Pontica, 
Provence, 
Pruth, 
Ptolemais, 


I.    b. 
XX  b. 


J.  d. 


Raguaa, F.  b. 

Rakka, J-   c. 

Rama, F.  b. 

Ramleh, L    d. 

Rascia F.  b. 

Ratisbon, B.  a. 


Ravenaa, 

Reggio, 

Rhaedestus, 

Rhine  R., 

Rhone  R., 

Rhodes, 

Romagna, 

Rome, 

Rosetta,    . 

RuthrotuB, 


B.  b. 
F.  c 
H.b. 
XX  a. 
O.  b. 
H.  c. 
ILb. 
B.  b. 
L  d. 
O^  o. 


6t.  Andreas  Cape I.    o. 

6t.  Maura, O^  c 

Salamanca, A.  b. 

BalephR. L    o. 

8alemo,    .                       .        .        .  B.  b. 

Salzburg, B.  a. 

Bamos H.  o. 

Bamoaatum, J.    o. 

Bangarius  R,          .        .                .  Lb. 

Barchot, J.  d, 

Sardes, H.  o, 

Sardinia, X>.  b. 

Barkal,    .         /      .        .        .  J.    •• 

SaveR B.  a. 

Scodra F.  b, 

Bebastea, J.   o. 


Begovia, 

Beleucia, 

Belymbria, 

SerrhflB, 

Seinidsh, 

Bervia, 

Betif, 

Bfakes, 

Bhelif  R., 

Sidon, 

Binope, 


B.  b. 
L  c. 
ELb. 
O.  b. 
J.  o. 
O.  b. 
I>.  o. 
B.  d. 
O.  c 
J.  d. 
J.    b. 


Birmium, F.  a. 

Siscia P-  •• 

Siwas, J.   c 

Scopia, O.  b. 

Smyrna,       .        •        •        •        .        ,  H,  o. 

Boldadia, Lb. 


Boria, 
Sozopolis» 


44 


Spalattum, 

Bpoleto 

Strassburg, 

Btrigonium 

Stuhlweissenburg  (Alba  Regia), 
Budak,         ..... 

Symnada, 

Syracuse, 

Syrtis  Major P.  d. 

"     Minor, B.  d. 

Bzaboles, Q^  a. 


B.  b. 
XLb. 
L  o. 
F.  b. 
B.  bu 
D.  a. 
F.  a. 
F.  a. 
L  b. 
L  c 
P.  c 


Tajo  R., 

Talavera, 

Tarabulus  (Tripolis), 

Taranto, 

Tarragona, 

Tarsus, 


.  a  b. 

B.  o. 

.  B.  d. 
F.  bb 

.  O.  b. 
L    c 

Tauromenium, P.  c 

Teate, B.  b. 

Tebessa, D.  c 

Telemsen B.  d. 

Tell-Bashir, J.   c 

Tenes Co. 

Terms, L    c 

Teruel B.  b. 

TheissR. O.  tu 

Theodosiopolis,  K.  c 

Thessalonica, O.  K 

Thessaly, C*.  c 

Thrace, H.  b. 

Tiberias, J-  d. 

Tiflls K^  ^ 

Tigris  R. K,  c. 

Timowa H,  b. 

Tokat J.  1^ 

Toledo, B.  c 

Tortosa, O,  h, 

J.   d. 

Toulouse, O.  b. 

Tours. 0«  •• 


Tragurium, 

Trapani, 

Trebizond, 

Trencsen, 

Trent, 

Treviso, 

Triaditza, 

Tricala, 

Tripolis, 


4  4 


Tudela.     . 


P.  b. 
*    B.  o. 

J.  b. 
.    P.  a. 

B.  a. 
.    B.  a* 

B.b. 
.    O.  b. 

B.  d. 
.    J.  d. 

B.  b. 


OOVaSSB  XHOnONART  aAZBTTBBa. 
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HL  1.  OountiiM  around  th«  MMiitamui«ui  80ft  during  Um  Pint  Tbx—  OroMdas. 


Tarda,  .*     -       .  Ow  a. 

Turin, B.  a. 

Tuscany B.  K 

Tynis J.  d. 


Urgel, 


a  K 


Valencia, B.  o. 

VaUadolid B.  b. 

Venice, B.  a. 

Verona, B.  a. 

Verria, a.  b. 

Vezelay, O.  a. 

Vienna F«  a. 


Vienna, 


a 


Wan  (Van) K.  o. 

Waran, B.  o. 

Wama B.  K 

Wieselburg, F.  a. 

Zacynthos, Ow  o. 

Zamora, A.  K 

Zara,        ..•.•••  F.  bb 

Zaragofia, B.  K 

Zichia, J.  b. 

Zothmar G.  a. 


ni.  2. 


Mei  to  Map  of  CoaaMes  Aroimd  the  Hediterranean  Sea  Donng 

tbe  Fonrtb  and  Following  Gnisades. 


Abbbeviation  :  R.  for  River. 


AccoD,        .       •       •       •       .       .  J.  d. 

Achaja,    .•••••  Qw  o. 

Achrida G.  bb 

Adriamyttium,        .        .        .        .  B.  o. 

Adrianople, H.b. 

Agram F.  a. 

Aigues  Mortes,    •        .        .       •       .  O.  Ix 

ATntab, J,    o. 

Aksara,        .        .        •        .        .        .  X.   o. 

Alarcos B.  o. 

Albania,       •                .        •       •        .  G.  b. 

Albaracin,        •        •        •        .        .  B.  b. 

Albigois, O.  b. 

Alcaraz, B.  o. 

Alexandretta, J.   c 

Alexandria, H.  d. 

Alicante, B.  o. 

Almeria, B.  c 

Alsace, D.  a. 

Amasia, J.  b. 

Amastris,     .        .        .        .        .        .Lb. 

Amida, S.  o. 

Amisus, J.  b. 

Ana,        •        •  S.  d. 

Anamur, L    o. 

Ancona, B.  bb 

Ancyra, L    o. 

Andros, Qb  o. 

Angora, L    c 

Antiochia, J.   e. 

PiaidiB,       .               .       .  L    o, 

Apulia, F.  b. 

Aquileja, B.  a. 

Aquitania, O.  a. 

Arad,  .        .        *                                •  Qb  a. 

Aras  R.f  ••••••  E*  b. 

Araxes  R., S.  b. 

Arban,     • S.  o. 

Arcadia, Qb  o. 

Argos, Qb  o. 

Aries O.  b. 


Arsignan, 


J.  o. 


Arta, G.  o. 

Arzenrum, K.  o. 

Asturia, A.  b. 

Athens, G.  o. 

Attalia, L    o. 

Auch, O.  b. 

Anion, F.  b. 

Ayignon,          .       .  O.  K 

Baiburt K.  bb 

Bales, J.  o. 

Balla, B.  c 

Bari, F.  b. 

Barka G.  d. 

Barletta F.  b. 

Barcelona, O.  b. 

Basel, D.  a. 

Bavaria, B.  a. 

Bayonne, B.  b. 

Beirut, J.  d. 

Belgrad, G.  b. 

Benevent, B.  b. 

BerrhoS, H.  b. 

Be8an9on, D.  a. 

Bigorra, O.  b. 

Birah, J.  o. 

Bizerta, D.  c. 

Blachia, G.  c. 

Boli, Lb. 

Bologna, B.  b. 

Bona,       ......  D.  o. 

Bordeaux, &  b. 

Bosnia, F.  b. 

Bourges,      .        ...                        .  O.  a. 

Brescia, B.  a. 

Brindisi F.  b. 

Brixia, B.  a. 

Buda, F.  a. 

Budschaja,      .               .      ^.  D.  o. 

Burgos, B.  b. 

Burgundy, O.  a. 

Buzias, G.  a. 


ao 


ooNcnsa  xhotzona&t  Gi 


::m: 


ZZL  2.  OountriM  tfoimd  the  BSeditamuiean  Bea  during  Fourth  and  feUowliig  OmiadM. 


CsBsarea, 


«( 


•              •                             m              •              m  Mm      Qm 

•  J«      Oa 

Cagliarip              .        .        .        .        .  D.  o. 

Cairo  (Eairo) L  d. 

Calabria, F.  o. 

Calatayud, B.  b. 

Calatrava,    .        .        •        .        .        .8.0. 

Calocsa,   .,•*..  F.  a. 

Candia B.  o. 

Carcassonne, O.  bb 

Camiola,     .                       •        •        .  B.  a. 

Carinthia B.  a. 

Cartagena,  .                .        .        •        •  B.  o. 

Castellon, B.  c 

Castile B.  bb 

Chelat, S.  o. 

Cherson, Lb. 

Chertbert J.   o. 

Chios H.  o. 

Chons H.  o. 

Chur, D.  a. 

Circesia, K.  c 

Constance, S.  a. 

Constantinople,                .       .        .  H.  b. 

Cordoba, B.  c 

Corfu F,  o. 

Corinth, Qb  c 

Corone, O.  o. 

Corsica, D.  b. 

Cosenca, F.  o. 

Cremona, B.  a. 

Croatia, F.  a. 

Cuenca, B.  b. 

Cythera,   ......  G.  c. 

Damascus,           .        .        .        •        •  J.  d. 

Damietta, L   d. 

Danube  R., H.  b. 

Dead  Sea J.  d. 

Debclton, H.  b. 

Demotica, H.  b. 

Denia, B.  o. 

Derenda J.  o. 

Dijon, O.  a. 

Djerba, B.  d. 

D jesiret-Iibn  Omar,    .        .        .        .  E.  o. 

Dnieper  K La. 

Dniester  R,         .        .                        •  H.  a. 

Dorjlsum, La. 

Dowin, J.  b. 

Drave  R., F.  a. 

Dristra,                H.  b. 

Dyrrhachium, F.  b. 


Ebro, 


B.  b. 


Edessa J.  o. 

El-Mehdia B.  o. 

Kmissa, J.  d. 

Erlau, Ow  a. 

Eskiahehr,       .....  L    o. 

Este, B.  a. 

Euphrates  R., J.   o. 

Famagusta, L    o. 

Ferrani, B.  bb 

Florence, B.  b. 

Foix, O.  b. 

Fuentarrabia, B.  b. 

Fuenfkirchen,  F.  a. 

Oaban, J.   o. 

Gabes, B.  d. 

Gallipali, B.  b. 

Gamach, J.   c 

Gangra, Lb. 

Garonne, B.  K 

G^ascony,  .    O.  bb  and  B.  b. 

Gkneva, D.  a. 

Gknoa, D.  b. 

Gkrona O.  b. 

Girgenti B.  o. 

Gomjak, Gw  b. 

Gran, F.  a. 

Granada, B.  c 

Haditha, K.  d. 

Haleb, J.  o. 

HalysR, Lb. 

Hama,      ......  J.   o. 

Harran J.    o. 

Heraclea, L    o. 

Lb. 

Hermus  R , B.  o. 

Hisn-Mansur, J.   c 

Hit, K.  d. 


Iconium, 
Istria, 


L    o. 
B.  a. 


Jaca, B.  b. 

Janina, Gw  o. 

Jerusalem, J.  d. 

Joppa L   d. 

Jaen, B.  a 

Eairo L   d. 

Ealruan, D.  o. 

EiUaat-en  Nedshm,  .        .        .       .  J.  a 

Earpatus BL  o. 

Ears K.  b. 

Eastamon, Lb. 


OOmaiBB  DIOnONAHY  Gi 


n  n : 
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HL  2.  OonntiiM  azoimd  Um  BfltoditomiiMai  8«a  during  Fonrtli  and  following  OnundM. 


Krak J.  d. 

Eurch, L   o. 

Kydonia Ow  a 

Lajazzo, J.   o. 

LamproD,         .....  L   o. 

Laodicea, •  B.  o. 

••               J.   o. 

Laranda, •  L   o. 

Larissa, Gk  o. 

Lausanne, IX  o. 

Lemnos, B.  o. 

Leon, A.  b. 

LePay, O.  a. 

Lerida, O.  li. 

Lesbos,    ..••..  B.  c 

Limasol L   d. 

Limoges, O.  a. 

Loire  R, O.  a. 

Lorraine, D.  a. 

Lyon,  •       •        •       •        .        •       .  O.  a. 

Madrid,    .        .        .        .  B.  K 

Maeander, B.  o. 

Malea Ow  o. 

Mallorca, O.  a 

Malta, B.  o. 

Mamistra,    .               •               •       .  J«  o. 

Mansurah,       .        .        •       .       .  L   d. 

Mardia, K  o. 

Maritza,       ...               .       .  B.  b^ 

Marseille, D.  K 

Matapan, Ow  o. 

Matrega, J,  a. 

Mehedia, B.  o. 

Melita, B.  o. 

Melitene, J.   o. 

Mequinenza, O,  bw 

Messina, F.  o. 

Methone, Ow  o. 

Milan, B.  a. 

Miletus B.  a 

Miliana, O.  c 

Misithra Ow  a 

Modena, B.  bw 

Monemvasia, Ow  a 

Montferrat,         •                       •        •  D.  bw 

Morash,    ••...•  J«  a 

Moravia, F.  a. 

Mostaganem, Co. 

Mosul, &  o. 

Murcis,    ••....  Bw  a 

Naples, B,  bw 

Narbonne,  •       ,                              .  O.  bw 


Naupactus,      •  Ow  a 

Nauplia, Ow  a 

Navarra, B.  bw 

Naxos B.  a 

Negroponte, Q.  o. 

Neoctesarea, J.  bw 

Nic»a, B.bw 

Nicomedia, B.  b. 

Nicosia, L   o. 

Nisibin, S.  o. 

Nissa,       ••••..  O.  b. 

Nizza, 2X  bw 

(Eneum*  • J.  b. 

Oran,  .        • B.  o. 

Oreus,      • O.  Ob 

Orleans, O.  a. 

Orvieto,    •        .....  B.  bw 

Osca, B.  b. 

Otranto, F.  b. 

Oyiedo, A.  b. 

Palermo, B.  o. 

Palmyra, J.  d. 

Pamplona, B,  b. 

Papal  States B.  bw 

Paphos, L   d. 

Passau, B.  a. 

Pfttera, B.  o. 

Pavia, D.  a. 

Pegs, B.  K 

Peniscola, O.  bw 

Pergamum, B.  o. 

Perigueux O.  a. 

Perpignan, O.  b. 

Pesth, F.  a. 

Phasis K.  b. 

PhUadelphia, B.  o. 

Philea B.  b. 

Phllippopolis a  bw 

Phimsoa, L    o. 

Pisa, B.bw 

PoR., B.  a. 

Poitiers, O.  a. 

Poitou, B.  a. 

Pressburg, F.  a. 

Prilip, a  b. 

Prosacus, Ow  K 

Prusa, B.  bw 

Pruth  R., B.  a. 

Raab F.  a. 

Ragusa, F.  bw 

Rahaba,                                              .  S.  o. 

Rama, F«  b. 


aa 


OONOira  DIOnONART  aAZBTTBBB. 


XXL  a«  Oonntries  aroniid  the  Maditemuie«n  Sea  during  Fourth  and  following  OmMdea. 


R&scia, 

Hasbid  (Rosetta),      . 

Ratisbon, 

Ravenna, 

Razan, 

Rbasdestus, 

Rbine  R.,     . 

Rbodes,    . 

Rhone  R.,   . 

Rodez, 

Rome, 

Rum, 

St.  Germano, 
St.  Gilles, 
Saintes, 
Salerno,   . 
Salon,  . 
Salzburg, 
Samos, 

Samosatum,     . 
Sangarius  R., 
Sardes, 
Sardinia, 

Save  R 

Scodra, 

Scopia, 

Sebastea, 

Segovia,   . 

Seleucia, 

Serdica,     . 

Serrbai, 

Setif, 

Severin, 

Sfakes,      .        . 

Sbaubek  (Montroyal), 

Shelif,      . 

Sicily, 

Sidon, 

Sieua, 

Sindsbar, . 

Sinope, 

Siscia, 

Sis>ia, 

Sitten, 

Siwas. 

Slavonia, . 

Smyrna, 

Bocbana,  . 

Soegued, 

Soldadia, 

Sort, 

Sozopolis, 


<  < 


.    G.  b. 
I.    d. 


.    G.  b. 

SLb. 
.    D.  a. 

H.  c. 


O.  b. 
O.  b. 
E.  b. 
J.  6. 


B.  b. 

C.  b. 
B.  a. 

B.  b. 


G.  c. 
B.  a. 
H.  c. 
J.  c 
L  b. 
H.  c. 
D.  b. 

F.  a. 

G.  b. 


G.  U 
J.  c. 
B.  b. 
!•  c^ 
G.  b. 


G.  b. 
B.  c. 
G.  b. 
B.  d. 

d. 

c. 
B.  c. 
J.  d. 
B.  b. 
K.  a 
J.    b. 


J. 
O. 


F.  a. 

J.  c. 
B.  a. 
J.  o. 
P.  a. 
H.  c. 
J.  d. 
I.  b. 
L  b. 
F.  d. 
H.  b. 


Spalatum, 


F.  b. 


Spoleto,       .       • 
Stiria, 

Stublweisaenburg, 
Suabia,     . 
Sudak, 
Synnada, 
Syracusa, 
Syrtis  Major 
••      Minor 
Szaboles, 


Tajo  R., 

Tarabulus. 

Tarento, 

Tarragona, 

Tarsus, 

Tebessa,  . 

Telbasbir, 

Telemsen, 

Tenes, 

Teruel.     . 

Theiss, 

Tliessalonicb 

Thrace, 

Tiber  R , 

Tilxjrias, 

Tirnowa, . 

Tokat. 

Toledo,     . 

Tort  03a, 


Toulon, 

Toulouse, 

Tours, 

Trapani,  . 

Trebizond, 

Trpncsen, 

Trent. 

Triaditza, 

Triest, 

Tripolis,   . 


«( 


Tunis, 
Turin, 
Tusculum, 
Tyrus, 


Valenpe, 

Valencia, 
Valladolid,"      . 
Van  (Wan). 
Varna  (Wama), 
Venice, 
Verona,    . 
Verria, 


B.  b. 
F.  a. 
F.  a. 

D.  a. 
L  K 
L  o. 
F.  c. 


F.  d. 
B.  d. 

G.  a. 


A. 

B. 
P. 


O. 
L 
D. 
J. 


O. 
B. 
G. 
G. 


J. 

B. 
O. 


J. 
D. 
O. 
O. 


J. 
P. 
B. 
G. 


c. 
d. 
b. 
b. 
o. 
c. 
o. 
d. 
c. 
b. 
a. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
d. 
b. 
K 
c. 
b. 
d. 
b. 
b. 
a. 
c 
bb 


J. 
B. 


d. 

d. 

o. 


D.  a. 
B.  bb 
d. 


J. 


O.  b. 
B.  c 
B.b. 
K.  a 
B.bb 


Owb, 


OONOI6B 
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in.  2.  OonntriM  azonnd  tbm  HMUtomiiMai  8«a  during  Fonrtli  and  following  Onundas. 


Erak, 

EuTch, 

Eydonia, 


J.  d. 
L  o. 
a  o. 


Lajazzo, 

Lamproo, 

Laodicea. 


<« 


J.   o. 

L   o. 

H.  o. 

J.   o. 

Laranda, •  L    o. 

Larisaa,                            .        '.  Gk  o. 

Lausanne, D.  a 

Lemnos, B.  o. 

Leon A.  b. 

Le  Pay, a  a. 

Lerida O.  b. 

Lesbos,    ...•..&€. 

Limasol, L   d. 

Limoges, O.  a. 

Loire  R, O.  a. 

Lorraine, IX  a. 

Lyon,  •        .        •       •       .        •       .  O.  a. 

Madrid,    .                .        .  B.  b. 

Kaeander,    .       •                               .  B.  c 

Malea Ck  o. 

Mallorca, Co. 

Malta, B.  o. 

Mamistra, J.  o. 

Mansurah,       .....  L   d. 

Mardin, &  o. 

Maritza,       .        •        •                .       .  B.  bw 

Marseille D.  b. 

Matapan, Gw  c 

Matrega, J.  a. 

Mehedia, B.  o. 

Melita, B.  o. 

Melitene J.   o. 

Mequinenza,    ...        •       .  O,  b. 

Messina, F.  o. 

Methone, Gw  o. 

Milan, D.  a. 

Miletus, B.  o. 

Miliana, O.  o. 

Misithra, .  Gk  o. 

Modena, B.  K 

Monemvasia, Gw  a 

Montfenat, D.  bw 

Morash,    ......  J.  o. 

Moravia,      .        .        .        .       .       •  F.  a. 

Mostaganem,   .       .        .       .       .  O.  o. 

Mosul, Ki  o. 

Murcia,    ......  BL  o. 


Naples, 
Narbonne. 


B,b. 

a  bw 


Naupactus, 
Nauplia, 
Navarra,  . 
Naxos, 
Negroponte, 
Neoctesarea, 
Niciea,     • 
Nicomedia, 
Nicosia,   . 
Nisibin,       . 
Nissa, 
Nizza, . 


a  a 

G.  o. 
B.  bw 
B.  a 
Gk  o. 
J.  bw 
B.bw 
B.  b. 
L  o. 
S.  a 
Gkb. 
IXbw 


(Eneum* J.  b. 

Oran,  .        .       .       .  .  B.  o. 

Oreus, Gk  Ob 

Orleans, O.  a. 

Orvieto,    ......  B.  bw 

Osca, B.  b. 

Otranto, F.  b. 

Oyiedo A.  b. 


Ow 

d. 
b. 
b. 
d. 


B.  o. 


Palermo, B. 

Palmyra, J. 

Pamplona, B, 

Papal  States B. 

Paphos, X. 

Passau, B. 

Patera, 

Pavia D.  a. 

Pegs B.  K 

Peniscola, O.  bw 

Pergamum, B.  o. 

Perigueux,  .        .       .        •       .       .  O.  a. 

Perpignan, O.  b. 

Pesth, F.  a. 

Phasis, K.  b. 

PhUadelphia B.  o. 

Philea B.  bw 

Philippopolis a  b. 

Phlmsa, L    c 

Pisa B.  b, 

Po  rC,       •••••.  B.  a. 

Poitiers, O.  a. 

Poitou, B.  a. 

Pressburg, F.  a. 

Priiip, Gk  b. 

ProsacuB Gk  b. 

Prusa, B.  b. 

PruthR., B.  a. 


Raab,  . 
Ragusa, 
Rahaba, 
Rama, 


F.  a. 

F.  b. 
S.  o. 
F.  b. 


\     « 


li 


•  .    i 


wm  «■    .«      Km  ^ 


•  »•.. 


If  • 


/  I 
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Abbbeyiation  :  R.  for  Riyer. 


•       •       • 


•       •       • 


•       •       •        • 


Abruzzo 
Acci, 
Acqui, 
Admond, 
Adria, 
Agen, 
Agle,  • 
Agrun, 
Aire,    . 
Aix, 
AJaccio, 
Alaao, 
Alatri, 
Alba, 

A.  (Albano), 
Albenga, 
Alby,  .       , 
Aleria, 
Alessandria, 
Alet, 

Altaich  Upper, 
•*      Lower, 
Altenzell,    . 
Am.  (Amelia),  . 
Amiens, 

Amoeneburg,  .       . 
Anagni, 
Ancona,  • 
Angers, 
Angouleme, 
Aosta, 
Apt, 
Aquila, 
Aquileja, 
Arbe,  . 
Arezzo,    • 
Aries,  .        • 
AmoR.f 
Ascoli, 
Asslssl, 
Asti.    . 


•       • 


K.g. 

I-  ff- 

L  L 

Is.  a. 

J.  t 

XI.  t 


m  m 


Is.    t 

D.  g. 
Ckg. 
L    h. 

a.  t 

S.  h. 
L     t 

JL  h. 
L     f. 


I-   g. 
L    t 


•        • 


•        • 


•        •        •        •        • 


•        •        •        • 


•        •        •        • 


*-.  g. 
JL  d. 
S.  d. 
S.  o. 
JL  g. 

F.  d. 
L  o. 
JL  h. 
JL  g. 
D.  a. 
B.  I. 
H.  t 

G.  g. 
X<  g. 
X.  t 


.r.  g. 
Owg 
J. 


•       •       •       • 
•       ■       •       • 


Atmissa, 
Atri,    . 
Auch, 


flr- 

JL  g. 
&  g. 
L    t 

K.  g. 
B.  g. 


Augsburg, 
Autun,     . 
Auzerre, 
Avignon, 
Ayranches, 


J.  d. 

a  a. 
F.  a. 
Ow  g. 
ZXd. 


Bamberg, 
Bangor, 
Banz, 

Barbastro,  . 
Barcelona, 
Basel.  . 


J.  d. 
B.  bb 
J.  c 
B.  g. 
F.  h. 


Bath, 

Bayeux, 

Bayonne, 

Bazas, 

Beauvais, 

Belley, 

Belluno, 


O.  a 
D.  d. 

».g. 
D.  t 
F.  d. 

a  t 

JL  a. 


Benedictbeuren, J.  a. 

Berchte^gaden,        .  •       .  JL  %. 

Bergamo, LI 

Berge J.  b. 

Bertinori, JL  t 

Bertinorio, Kg. 

Besan^n, B.  a. 

Bethleem, F.  a. 


B^ers, 


.    F.  g. 


Blaubeuren, X.   4- 

Bobbio L    £ 

Bologna, J.    £ 

Bordeaux, D.  £ 

Bourges, •  J.   a. 

Brandenburg JLh. 

Bremen. Lb. 


Brescia. 


J.    t 


Bresko* 
Brixen, 
Brugnato, 
Bucfaan, 


aK.o. 
J.  a. 
L  t 
L   d. 


Burgos, O.  g. 

Bursfeld. L    o. 


C.  (Cagli), 


3L  g. 
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IV.  The  Ohnroh  Provinoes  about  1600  AJI. 


Cagli K.  g. 

Cahors, B.  £ 

Calahorra O,  g, 

Camaldoii, J.   g. 

Carabray P.  c. 

Camerino K.  g. 

Caramin, Z*  b. 

Canterbury, B.  o. 

Caorle, E.   ^ 

Capo  d'Istria E.   £ 

Careassone, F-  g* 

Carpentras, Q.  f . 

Casale, L    £ 

Castres, F*  g* 

Castro J-    g. 

Cavaillon, O.  g. 

Ceneda, K.   £ 

Cervia, K.   £ 

Cesena, K.  £ 

Chftlon, O.  e. 

Chalons O.  d. 

Chartress, B.  d. 

Chester, O.  b. 

Chichester, D.  c. 

Chieli !<•  g- 

Chiemsee, K.  e. 

Cliioggia, K.   £ 

Cbiust J.   g. 

Chorin, K.  b. 

Ciiui', L    e. 

Citeaux,    .                                        .  Q^  e. 

C.  d.  C.  (Citta  dl  Castello),         .        .  K.  g. 

Cittan\iova K.  £ 

Civita  Castellana,        .        .        .        .  K.  g. 

Clairvaux O.  d. 

Clermont, P.  £ 

Clugny O.  e. 

Cologne H.  c. 

Comacchio K.    £ 


Deventer, H.  b. 

Diakovar M.  £ 


Die. 


a.  £ 


Digne, 
Diaentis, 
Dol.     . 


SL  £ 
L  •• 
J>.  d. 


Echtemach H.  d. 

Egmond, G.  b. 

Eichstadr J.   d. 

Einsiedeln, La* 

Elbe  R J.  b. 

Ellwangen, J.   d. 

Elne P. 


Como, 
Concordia, 
Condom, 
Constance, 
Corbie, 
Corvey,    . 
Cornelimunstcr,  . 
Cort  (Cortona), 


L     £ 
E.   £ 

B.  g- 
L    e. 

P.  d. 

L    c. 

H.  c. 

J.   g. 


Coulanccs D.  d. 

Coventry,       ....        ,        ,        .  D.  b. 

Crakow N.  c. 

Cremona, J.    £ 

Curzola, M.  g. 


Danube  R. , 
Dax.    . 


K.  d. 
D.  g. 


Ely,  ^ B.  b. 

Embrun, H.  £ 

Engelberg L    e. 

Erfurt, J.   c 

Erlau, O.  e. 

,  Essen, SL  o. 

Eyreux, B.  d. 


Faenza,    . 

Pano, 

Feltre,     . 

Fermo, 

Fr.  (Ferintino), 

Ferrara, 

Fiesole,    . 

Florence,     . 

Foligno,  . 

Forli,  . 

Fortimpopoli,  . 

Fossombrono, 

F.  (Frascati).    . 

Freising, 

Frcjus,     . 


J.  £ 

K,  g. 

J.  e. 

K.  g. 

E.  h. 

J.  £ 

J.  g* 
J. 


Fritzlar, 
Fulda,      . 
FUnfkirchen, 
Ftirstenwalde. 


g- 

K.  g. 
.    E.    £ 

S.  £ 
.    K.  g. 

S.h. 
.    J.  d. 

H.g. 
.    L    o. 

L  c 
.    N.  a. 

Im  b. 


Qandershcim, J. 

Gap.         .        .        .        ...        .        H. 

Gembloux, Gk 

Geneva,   .       : H. 

Genoa,         .        ...        .        .    L 

Gerona,    .        .        .        .        .        .        P. 

GlandcYe H. 

Gnesen,    ,        .        .        ,        ... 


a 


Gran,  . 

Grand  Chartreuse,  . 

Grandmont, 

Grasse,     . 

Grenoble,    . 


a 

B. 
H. 

a 


h. 

g. 

b. 

a. 
£ 

£ 

g- 

£ 
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IV.  The  Oliiiioh  Provinoes  about  1600  AJ>. 


Grosseto. J.  g- 

Ouardia, !«.  h. 

Gubbio K.  g. 

Gurk,  .        .                                       .  !«.  e. 

Halberstadt J.   o. 

Hamburg, J.   b. 

Hayelberg. K.  b. 

Heilsberg. O.  a. 

Hereford, O.  b. 

Herford Lb. 

Hersford, L    o. 

Hildeshcim, Lb. 

Hirsau L   d. 

Hospice  of  St.  Bernhard,         .        .  H.  £ 

Huesca,               D.  g. 

Ichtershausen,     .        .       .        .       .  J.   o. 

Imola,      ......  J.    £ 

Ivrea, H.  £ 


Jesi, 


K.  g. 


Kalocsa K.  e. 

Kladrau, S.  d. 

Eloster  Neuburg  (Vienna),  .  .  Iff.  d. 

Knin M.f. 

Kremsmttnster, L.  d. 

Eulzn N.  b. 


London, D.  o. 

Lorsch, L   d. 

Lubeck J.  b. 

Lucca J-  g* 

Lucoo, I>.  •• 

Lutter, J.  bb 

LUttich, •  Ow  o. 

Luxeuil, H.  •• 

Lyon Qw  1 

Hacaria Bff-g* 

Maoerala, E.  g« 

Macon G.  •• 

Magdeburg, J.  b. 

Magliano, E.  g. 

Maillezfds, S.  e. 

3Ianfredonia, Z*  h. 

Mantua, J.    t 

Mariana, ^   g- 

Marienstem, !«.  o. 

Marientbal, !«.  o. 

Marienwerder,  .  N.  b. 

Marseille O.  g. 

Massa. J. 


Maulbronn, FXd. 

Mayence, L   d. 

Meaiix F.  d. 

Meissen, K.  o. 

Memleben, J.   o. 

Mcnde F.   1 

Merseburg, J.   o. 

Metz H.  d. 

3Ieuse  R O.  d. 

Milan, L    •• 

Minden, I*   V 

Mircpoix, B«  g* 

Modena, J.    £ 

Modrusch ls>  t 

Mmk L.  d. 

Mondovi, H.  1 

Mondsce,  S.  •. 

Montauban,  .       .  B.  t 

Montnlcino, J*   g* 

'M.  (Montefloscone).  .        .  X.  g. 

Moufiers-cnTaraintaise, H.  £ 

Montpellier, ^*  g* 

Miinster, •  H.  c 

Maniter B.  d. 

Murbach, B*  •• 


Laach, 
Laibach, 
Langre, 
Larino, 
Laon,  . 


H.  c. 
L.  e. 
O.  e. 

Im  h. 
F.  d. 


La  Trappe, 
Lausanne,    . 
Lavaut  (St.  Audree), 
Lavaux, 
Lebus. 


B.  d. 

...  jS*  9» 

Zfc  o. 

.  B.  g. 

L.  b. 

Leciourc, B»  g» 

Lehmin, IL  b. 

Le  Mans L.  d; 

Le  Puy,                           .                •  P.  f. 

Lerida, B.  h. 

Lescar 3^  g* 

Lesina, Ii.  h. 

Limoges, B.  £ 

Lincoln,                       .        .        .        .  D.  b. 

Lisieux B.  d. 

LlandafI, O.  o. 

Lod6ve, P«  g* 

liOdi, ,  L    e. 

Loire  R., D.  e. 

Lombez, B.  g. 


Nantes I>.  e. 

Narbonne P-  g- 

N.  (Narmi), S.  g. 

Nauttiburg, J.  o. 

Nebbio, L   g. 
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XV.  The  Ohnroh  Fkovinoei  abont  1600  AJX 


Nepi, Kg. 

Neuenburg  (Kloeter),       .       .        .  af.d. 

Neutra, N.  d. 

Nevera, P.  eb 

Nimbschen, &  o. 

Nimes, Ow  g. 

Nienburg, J.   o. 

Nivelle, Ow  o. 

Nizza, K,g, 

Noli. L    t 

Nona, Ifc  £ 

Norwich,  B-  b. 

Novara, LI 

Noyon, P.  d. 

Oder  R., X^  b. 

Odilienberg, B.  d. 

Oliva N.  a. 

Olmfltz, li.d. 

Oloron, !>•  g* 

Orange, Gw  £ 

Orleans, B.  eb 

O.  (Orte), &  g. 

Osma O.  h. 

OsnabrUck, Lb. 

Osseg Si  o. 

Ostia &  h. 

Padua J.   £ 

Paderbom L    o. 

P.  (Palestrina), K.  h. 

Pamiers, B.  g. 

Pamplona, !>•  gm 

Parenzo &  £ 

Paris P.  d. 

Parma, J.    £ 

Passau, Si  d. 

PavU L    £ 

Pegau, Si  o. 

Perigueux, XL  £ 

Perugia, B*  ff' 

Pesaro Si  g. 

Petersberg J.  o. 

Pfftffers, L   eb 

Pforta J.   o. 

Phar •  'MLgm 

Piaoenza, L    £ 

Pi(Pienza), J.  ff. 

Pisa J.  ff. 

Pisino S  £ 

Pistoja,               .               .               .  J.  f • 

Plock,      .*....  N.  b. 

Poitiers, B.  «. 

Pola, Si  £ 

Porto. »  Si  h. 


Posen MCb. 

Plague,               •                              •  Xfc  o« 

Pr^montre,      .       .       .  F.  d. 

Pram, B.  o. 

Raab, BE-eb 

Ragusa, N.  g. 

Ratisbon  (Regensburg),  .  S  d. 

Ratzebuig, J.  b. 

Ravenna, S  £ 

Regensburg, S  d. 

R^gio, J.    £ 

Reichenau, L    eb 

Reichersberg S  d. 

Reims, Ck  d. 

Reinhardsbnum,  J.  o. 

Rennes, D.  d. 

Resino, N.  g . 

Rhine, B.  o. 

Rhodes, P.  £ 

Rieto, .Sg* 

Rieux, B.  g. 

Rimini, Si  £ 

Rochester, B.  o. 

Rome, Si  h. 

Roncesvales, D.  g. 

Rouen B.  d. 

Rtlgen,     ......  Si  a. 

QuedlinbuTg,      .       ,       .        .        .  J.  o. 

Quimper, B.  d. 

St  Andree  (Lavant),  .                       .  Xk  «. 

*'  Asaph O*  b. 

"  BUtfien, L    «. 

"  Brieuz ad. 

"  Davids, Bo. 

"  Denis, P.  d. 

"  Florian X^  d. 

"  Flour, P.  £ 

"  GaUen, 1    «. 

"  Geoige, L  d. 

"  Hubert, Gw  o. 

*'  Jean  de  Maurieona,    .               .  B.  £ 

Jjeo,       ..•••.  K.  g. 

''  Lizier, B.  g. 

'«  Merits B.  «. 

"  Pftpoid,      •                      «  ^«  g* 

"  Polde  Leon B.  d. 

"  Poelten X^  d. 

"  Pons, P.  g. 

^'  Riul  Tricastis,  .       .       .       .  Ck  £ 

"  Severo !■.  h. 

tiaddngen,  B.  Cb 
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Salutes,    . 

Salisbury,    . 

Salzburg, 

Santander;  . 

Sarlat, 

8r.  (Sarsina), 

Sarzana,  . 

Savona, 

Scardona, 

Scheiem,     . 

Schleswlg, 

Schwerin,   . 

Seckau,    . 

Seez,    • 

8.  (Segni), 

Seine  R.,     . 

Seligenstadtp 

Senez, 

Sens, 

Sentis, 

Sebenico, 

Serajewo,    . 

Siena, 

Sinigaglia,  . 

Sisteron, 

Sitten, 

Soisflons, 

Solsona, 

Sora,        • 

Sovana, 

Spalato,    . 

Speyer, 

SiMilato,   . 

Stablo, 

Stagno,    . 

Stederburg, 

Strassburg, 

Sutrl.  . 


XV,  TIm  Ohiiroh  PlovinoM  about  IftOO  AJX 


D.  o. 


B.  i. 
S.  f  . 
J.  L 
L  £ 
If  f  . 
J.  d. 
L  a. 
J.  b. 
!■.  •. 
B.  d. 
S.  h. 
B.d. 
L   o. 


F.  d. 
P.  d. 


8^- 
^.  g- 
S.  g. 

O.  1 
B.  •. 

P.  d. 
B.  h. 
K.  h. 

^-  g. 


acg. 

L  d. 
K.  g. 
Ck  o. 

acg. 

J.  b. 

B.  d. 

K.  g. 


Trau, ll.g. 

Trebinje, N.  g. 

Treguier O.  d. 

Trent, J.   «. 

B.  d. 

>•••••  •^■^  •• 

S.  £ 

L.  h. 

Ob  d. 


Treves, 

Trevlso, 

Triest, 

Trivento, 

xToyes,    •••••• 

Tudela, D.  ft 

Tulle B.  £ 

Turin B.  £ 

Urbino,    ......&  g. 

Urgel B.  ff. 

Urspei*g, J.  d. 

Utrecht Ck  bb 


Vabres,    . 

Vaison, 

Valence, 

Valombrosa, 

Vanncs,    . 

Veglia, 

V.  (Veletri), 

Vence, 

Venice,    . 

Ventimiglia, 

Vercelli,  . 

Vcrdeu, 

Verden,   . 

Verdun, 

Veroli,     . 

Verona, 

Veszprim, 

Vicenza, 

Vich. 


Ck  £ 
O.  £ 


•r.  g. 

O.  «. 
Z..  £ 
S.  h. 
B.  g. 
S.  £ 
B.  g. 
B.  £ 
B.  o. 
L  b. 
Ckd. 
S.  h. 
J.   £ 


J.  £ 
P.h. 
L  9. 

BCada 


Tarbes,    . 
Tarazona,    . 
Tarragona, 
Termoli, 
Temi, 
Tept,   . 
Therouanne, 
Tivoli, 
Todi, 

Torcello,     . 
Tortona, 
Toul,  , 
Toulon,   . 
Toulouse,    . 
Toumay, 
Tours, 


B.  g. 
D.h. 
B.  h. 

I-g. 

S.  g. 

K.  d. 

P.O. 

K.  h. 
Si  g. 
K.  £ 
L    £ 

ad. 

Ck  g. 
B.  g. 
F.  o. 


Vico.  . 
Vienna,    . 
Vienna  (Neustadt), 
Vieste,     . 
Vistula  R, 
Viterbo,  . 
VoUera, 


Zi.  h. 
O.  o. 
K.  g. 
J.  ff. 


Waitzen, N.  e* 

Waldsassen K.  o. 

Walkenried J.   o. 

Warmien, O.  a. 

Weingarten L   o. 

Weissenburg,              .       •        .        .  B.  d. 

Wells, O.  o. 

Wessobrunn J.  •■ 

Weslminster, ZX  o. 
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IV,  The  Cnnnoh  FtovinoM  abool  1600  AJD. 


Wittenberg, S.  o. 

Wloclawek, N.  b. 

Worcester, O.  b. 

Worms, L  d. 

Wllrzburg, L   cL 


York. 


0.b. 


Z..  £. 

D.  h. 

S.  e. 

Is.  L 

K.  K 

L    «. 

Zwiefalten. I.  d. 


Zara,   . 
Zaragoza, 
Zeitz,  . 
Zengg, 
Zinna, 
Zflrich,    . 


e 


m 

%m 
3. 
>. 
I. 

3. 

3. 

•» 

Mm 

L 

■> 

3b 

X 
0. 

b. 

a 

b. 


o. 
d. 

d. 
b. 
d. 
bb 
d. 
o. 


o. 

o 


Il 
I'     ' 

II 


I'll 


Lc 


d 


9^ 


f      ! 
fur 


V. 


Index  to  Hap  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  ffiddle  Europe 

alioat  1650  A.D. 


Aalen, D.  d. 

Aiz  la  Chapelle,      .  B.  o. 

Altenburg,  .       .       .    '    .               .  B.  o. 

Ameland, A.  b. 

Amsterdam,        •       •               •       .  A.  K 

Anspach D.  d. 

Arnheim,    •       •       •       •       •       ,  A>  c* 

Arva, BL  d. 

AschafPenbturg,   .       .       .       .       .  C.  c. 

Augsburg, D.  d. 

Aussig B.  o.  and  F.  o. 

Baden O.  d. 

Basel, B.  o. 

Bautren F.  o. 

Bayreuth, D.  d. 

Belluno,   ......  B.  eb 

Bentheim, B.  b. 

Berchtesgaden,  B.  eb 

Berlin B.  b. 

Bern B.  •• 

Besan^on B.  eb 

Beuthen H.  o. 

Bialistock J.  b. 

Bieberach,               .       .       .       •  C.  d. 

Biel B.  •. 

Bielefeld, O.  b. 

Bleiberg, F.  e. 

Bonn,       ......  B.  o. 

Bopflngen,  .       .       .  .        .D-d. 

D.  «. 

•               •               •                •                <  A.    da 

B.  b. 
B.  d. 


Botzen,    . 

Bouillon,     . 

Brandenburg, 

Braunau, 

Braunsberg, 

Bremen, 

Breslau,    . 

Bretten, 

Brieg,      . 

Brixen, 


O.  b. 
Ck  o. 
O.  d. 
O.  o. 
D.  e. 


Bruck, F.  «. 

Brunn, Ck  d. 

Buda BL  «. 

BudweiB. F.  d. 


BugR, Lb. 

Bulow, O.  a. 

Burgundy, A.  «. 

Bydgoscz • .  Ow  b. 


Cammin, F.  b. 

Cappel, O.  «. 

Cassel, O.  o. 

Ceile,  •       •        •        •               .        .  Z#*  bb 

Chur, O.  «. 

Cleve, B.  o. 

Coblenz,  ......  B.  o. 

Coburg, D.  o. 

coin B.  b. 

Colberg, F.  a. 

Colmar,    ......  A.  d. 

Cologne, B.  o. 

Constance, C.  «. 

Cottbus F.  o. 

Cracow,    .                      .       «       .  B.  Ob 

Crestochowa,                            •       .  B.  o. 

Culm, B.  bi 

Culmbacb, D.  a 

Dannenberg ZX  K 

Danube  R,     .  C.  d.  and  F.  d. 

Danzig, B.  a. 

Darmstadt,          .       .               . '      .  O.  d. 

Daubs  R, B.  «. 

Dessau B.  o. 

Detmold, O.  o. 

Deutschbrod, F.  d. 

Deutsch  Krone,       •       .       .       .  Ck  K 

Diedenhofen, B.  d. 

Diepholz, O.  b. 

Dillingen D.  d. 

Dobrzyn, B.  bb 

Donauw5rtli, D-d. 

Dortmund, B.  o. 

DraveR., F.  «. 

Dresden B.  a 

Dtlsseldorf,         .              .       .       .  B.  o 


Eger, 


B.  o. 
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Ehrenberger  Elause,  .                      .  B.  ab 

Eichstedt, D.  d. 

Einbeck Co. 

Einsiedeln, O.  e. 

Eisenach, 2>.  o. 

Eisleben D.  o. 

Elbe  R.,      •  .    D.  b.  and  P.  o. 

Elbing,    ......  B.  a. 

Ellwangen, D.  d. 

Emden, B.  b. 

Ems  R, B.  b. 

Eperies,   ......  L   d. 

Erfurt,         •       .        .        •       •       •  D.  c 

Erlangen,        •       .       •       .       .  D.  d. 

Erlaii, L    ab 

Ermeland,        •••••La. 

Esslingen O.  d. 

Eutin,      ..••••  D.  a. 

Falster •        .  fi.  a. 

Felimarn D.  a. 

Frankenhausen, D.  c. 

Fraakfort O.  c. 

Frankfort, P.  b. 

Freiberg,         .        .       .        .        .  B.  o. 

Freiburg,     .       .       •       •        .       .  B.  d. 

Freising,  ..*.••  D.  d, 
Friedland,  .        •       •       •       •        .La. 

Fritzlar,  ..••••  O.  o. 

Fulda, O.  o. 

Geldem, B.  o. 

Geneva, B.  e. 

Qiengen, D.  d. 

Giessen, O.  o. 

Glarus, O.  Ob 

Glarus O.  o. 

Glacksstadt, O.  b. 

Gmund, O.  d. 

Gnesen O.  b. 

Ctoerlitz,      .                       ...        •  P.  o. 

Ctoerz B.  a. 

Ck>ettingen, Co. 

Goslar, XX  o. 

Gk>tlia, D.  o. 

Gratz, P.  a. 

Graubunden, C  Ob 

Graudenz B.  b. 

Greifswald, B.  a. 

Gr6ningen, B.  b. 

Grubenhagen, D.  o. 

Guben, P.  o. 

Gustrow, B.  b. 


Hagenau, 


B.  d. 


Halberstadt, 
Hall, 
Hall.    . 
Halle.      . 


•        •        •        .        •  B.  o. 
O  d. 

^                •                •                .                .  iJa    & 

B.  o. 

Hamburg, C  b. 

Hanau Co. 

Hanover, C  b. 

Hartingen, A.  b. 

Heide C  a. 

Heidelberg,     .       .       .       .       .  O.  d. 

Heilbronn C  d. 

Heiligenstadt, D.  o. 

Helgoland B.  a. 

Herzogenbush,        .       .               •  A.  a 

Hildesheim, Co. 

Hof D.  o. 

Hohenschwangau,       .       .       .       •  O.  Oi 

HohenzoUem,  .        .       .       •        .  O.  d. 

Hoya, C  Ik 

Hussinetz P.  d. 

Ingolstadt,  .        •       .       .       .       .  D.  d. 

Inn  R B.  d. 

Innsbruck XX  a. 

Isny, XX  a. 


Jaegemdorf, 
Jena, 

Johannisberg,     . 
Joinville, 
Judenburg, 
Juliers.    . 
Jung  Bunzlau,    . 
Juterbog, 


Kaaden, 

Kalish,     . 

Kanisa, 

Easchau, 

Kaufbeuren, 

Eempten, 

Kiel, 

Klagenfurt,    . 

Koenigsberg, 

Koevorden, 

Konin, 

Eonitz,     . 

Krems, 

Kuf stein, 

Euttenberg 


•        •        •        • 


.        •        .        • 


•        •        .       • 


•        . 


Ck  o. 
XX  o. 
L    b. 

A.  d. 
P.  a. 

B.  c. 
P.  o. 
B.b. 

B.  o. 
B.  o. 
Gk  Ob 
L  d. 
XX  a. 
XX  Ob 
XX  a. 

P.  Ob 

L  a. 
B.  b. 
B.b. 
Ckb. 
P.  d. 
B.a. 
P.  d. 


Laaland,  . 
Laibach, 
Landau,  . 
Landshut, 
Landstuhl. 


XX  a. 
P.  a. 
B.d. 
B.  d. 
B.  d. 
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Lauenburg, O.  a. 

Lausanne, B.  e. 

Ltibus F.  b. 

Leczyca, H.  b. 

Leeuwarden, A.  b. 

Leipzig B.  o. 

Leitmeritz, F.  c 

Leoben F.  e. 

Leutkirch, D.  •• 

Leyden, A.  b. 

Liegnitz, Qw  c. 

Licnz, B.  e. 

Lindau, O.  e. 

Lingen B. 

LiinZ)         •.«■..  x^a 

Lippstadt O. 

Lissa, G. 

Loebau, H. 

Loewen, A. 

Lubben, B. 

Labeck, D. 

Lublin, J. 

Luneburg, D. 

Lutticb, A. 

Luxenburg B. 

Luzem O. 

Lyck,        ......  J. 


b. 
d. 
o. 
c. 
b. 
c 
c 
b. 
c. 
b. 
c 
d. 
e. 
b. 


MOmpelgard,       •       •       .        .        .  B.  e. 

Munich D.  d. 

Munsterberg, O.  c. 

Mur  R O.  e. 


Namur, 
Nanzig,    . 
Naumburg,  . 
Neidenburg, 
Neisse, 
Netze, 
Neufchfttel, 
Neuss, 


A.  c 

B.  d. 
D.  o. 
L  b. 
O.  c. 
F.  b. 
B.  e. 
B.  c. 


Neustadt, O.  e. 

Neutra, H.  d. 

Nuremberg, D.  d. 


Oldenburg, 


D.  a. 


t< 


Maastricht, A.  c. 

Magdeburg, D.  b. 

Main  R O.  c 

Mansfeld, D.  c. 

Marburg, O.  c. 

F.  e. 

Marienburg H.  a. 

Mayence, C.  c. 

Meiningen, D.  c. 

Meissen, B.  c. 

Memmingen, D.  d. 

Merau, D.  e. 

Merseburg, D.  c 

Metz .  B.  d. 

Meuse  R A.  c. 

Minkacz, L    d. 

Minden O.  b. 

O.  c. 

Moera,      .        •  D.  c. 

Mohacs, H.  £ 

Moldau  R., F.  d. 

M61k F.  d, 

Mmin D.  a. 

Mahlenberg B.  o. 

Mtthlhausen,    .        .  B.  •■ 

D.  o. 

Mtlnster, B.  a 


■                 •••••  Wa     0» 

Oder  R., F.  b. 

Olivia, H.  a. 

OlmUtz G.  d. 

Oppeln G.  c 

Orlamttnde, D.  c. 

Orsieres, B.  e. 

Ostrolenka, Lb. 

Paderbom O.  c« 

Passau, B.  d. 

Pesth, H.  e- 

Pilsen, B.  d. 

Platten  Lake, G.  «. 

Plock H.b. 

Polnish  Wartenburg,                   .        .  BL  c. 

Posen G.  b. 


Praga, Lb. 

Prague F.  o. 

Pressburg, G.  d. 

Prenzau,  • B.  b. 

Priegnitz, B.  b- 

PHim, B.  c. 

Przemist, J.  d. 

Puttusk Lb. 

Quedlenburg D.  c. 

Raab, G.  e. 

Radom, L    c 

Radomsk, EL  c. 

Ratibor, H.  c. 

Ratzeburg, D.  b. 

Rawa, L    c 

Regensburg, B.  d. 

Reichenhall, B.  «. 

Rendsburg O.  a. 

Reutlingen, O.  d. 

Rhine  R., O.  d. 
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Rhone  R., A»  0, 

RitzebUttel O.  b. 

Rockstock B.  a. 

Rothenburg, D.  d. 

Rothcnfels, F.  ab 

Rottweil O.  d. 

Rttgen, B.  a. 

Rttgenwalde O.  a. 

Ruppin B.  b. 


B.  a. 


P. 
O. 
A. 

B. 

L 


Saatz, 

Sogiiu, 

St.  Gallen, 

Salm 

Salzburg, 

Sandomierz,        .... 

Saone  R., A. 

SaveR., P. 

Schaffhausen O. 

Schleswig, O. 

Schlettstadt B. 

Schmalkuldcn, D. 

Schweinfurt, D. 

Schwerin,    . ,      . 

Schwiebus, 

Siedlce, 

Siegburg, 

Siegen, 

BieTCfBhausen,  .... 

Sitten, 

Soeet, 


a. 
c 
a. 
c. 


D. 
P. 
J. 


O. 

D. 
.    B. 

O. 
Speyer O. 

O. 
P. 

H. 
P. 

jp  • 

a 


Stade, 
Stargard, 


Stettin, 
Steyer, 
Stolp,  . 
Stralsund, 
Btrassburg,  . 
Straubing, 
Stuhlweissenburg, 
Stuttgart, 
Sundgau,     . 
Suwalki,  . 
Szczerkow,  . 
Sziget, 


a. 

a. 
d. 
o. 
o. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
o. 
c 
b. 
a. 
o. 
d. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
d. 


d. 
d. 


O.  d. 
B.  a. 
J.  a. 
H.  o. 
Ow  a. 


Tabor, P.  d. 

Tachau B.  d. 

Tarnogrod, J.   o. 

Taus B.  d. 

Teschen, H.  d, 

Texel A.  b. 


Torgau, B.  c. 

Toul A.  d. 

Trachenberg, O.  o. 

Trent D.  ab 

Treutschin H.  d. 

Trier  (Treves) B.  d. 

Troppau O.  d. 

Tyrnau,                                             .  O.  d- 

Tyrol, J}.  9. 


Thorn, 


H.  b. 


Uckermark, 
Udine,      . 
Oberlingen, 
Ulm, 
Utrecht, 


B.  b. 


O.  a. 
D.  dp 
A.b. 


Verden,    . 
Vesul,  . 
Vienna,    . 
Villach, 
Virten,     . 
Vistula  R. , 


O.  b. 
B.  a. 
O.  d. 


Waldsassen, 

Wangen, 

Warasdin, 

Warsaw, 

Wartburg, 

Wartenburg, 

Warthe  R., 

Weimar, 

Weissenburg,  . 

Wesel, 

WeserR., 

Wetslar, 

Wieliczka, 

Windsheim, 

Wismar,    . 

Wittenberg, 

Wlodawa, 

Wohlau, 

Wolfenbflttel,  . 

Wolgast, 

Wollin,     . 

Worms, 

WUrzburg. 


A.  d. 
H-b. 

B.  d. 
O.  e. 

0.  a. 

1.  b. 
D.  o. 
I.  b. 
abb 
D.  o. 
B.  d. 
B.  o. 
O.  b. 
O.  c 
L  d. 
D.  d. 
D.b. 
B.  c 
J.  o. 
O.  o. 
B.  b. 
B.  a. 
P.  b. 
O.  d. 
O.  d. 


Zamosc, 

Zerbst, 

Zgiers, 

Zittau, 

Znalim, 

ZtSrich,     .  ^ 

ZweibrUcken, 

Zwickau, 

Zwolle, 


J«  o. 
B.  c 
BL  c 
P.  o. 
Q.  d. 
O.  a. 
B.  d. 
B.  o. 
B.  b. 
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